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0 

F^HE first edition of this Cyclopaedia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Eecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, am^ ttie copious Indices will guide to 
words of less' settled orthograph y. - 

Men of the same'^ce, habits,- and'~~custdmC paJits and- .animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
iBcomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by ■ embracing a Yvider area. ' This is the ■ reason ■ why 
the Cyclopcedia and my work on the. Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated 


PEEFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans-Caspian, do. ... 

327,068 

208,000 . 

Central Asia, do. 

3,017,700 

5,036,000 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

206,500 

450,000 . 

Khiva, . . . • 

57,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, etc., 

289,000 

2,180,000 

Arabia, . . . • • 

8,156,600 

5,000,000. 

Persia, ..... 

1,647,070 

7,663,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, . . | 

721,664 

■ 4,000,000 

Kafiristan, ' . 

51,687 

600,000 

China Proper, . . . . i 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, . . . . 

7,581,074 

■ 21,180,000' 


11,555,764 

871,200,000 . 

Corea, ■ . . . . . ; 

i 

. 236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Pbovinces, . . * I 

882,447 

86,857,212'.* 

British India and Feudatories, 

o,/v4,193 

252,541,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, ... . ’ . 

284,000 

8,800,000 

French India, . : 

508 

276,649 

Portuguese India, .... 

3,365 

444.987 

Ceylon, . . . . 

24,702 

2,606,980 

Further India — 



British Burma, . . . . 

229,851 

8,707,646" 

Manipur, . . . . . 

19,676 

126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, . . 

65,500 

.200,000 

Burma, Independent, . 

, 457,000 

.4,000,000 

Siam, . . ‘ . 

726,850 

5,750,000 

Aiiuam, . . . . . 

c. 140,500 

21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, 

59,456, 

1,597,018 

Cambodia, . 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 1 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

3,742 

890,000 

Islands— 



Andamans, . . 

6,497 1 

14,500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 ! 

5,500 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, . . . ^ 

i ■ 1,698,7.57 

1^8,867,000 

Philippines, Spanish Indies. 

296,182 

6,800,000 

Netherlaiid India, .... 

677,088 

27,154.051 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, . . 

785,862 

Su7,ll56 

British Northern Borneo, . . . ! 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, ..... 

... 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, . . 


115,705 

New Zealand, . ; . . 


489,988 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 

30,360,571 sq.kil. 

704,401,171 

and New Zealand, 

11,722,708 sq. in. 



I am under obligations to Messrs. Morrison & C4ibb for llieir careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


2 Oxford Sqdaee, Hyde Park, 
Lox'DOX# %itli Mmj 1885. 
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A, a. — In the English kiigimgej the ordinary 
sounds, long or short, are as a in many ; a in all, 
and as a in municipal. It iuis representative 
letters and sounds in all the languages of the 
south and east of Asia. In Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdoo or Hindustani, the letter alif and the vowel 
mark zabr have almost similar sounds to the 
long and short a of the English, as in that part 
of the azan or Mahomeclan call to prayers, Allaho 
Akbilr, Allaho Akbar, retaining the long sound 
invariably when in the middle or end of a word. 
In Tamil, the English A and a, long and short, 
are represented by two initial letters equal to a 
and a ; and all the consonants have the inherent 
sound of short a, thus ka, na. In Telugu, the 
short a is represented by the letter a initial, 
and by a mark placed on the top of a consonant. 
The long a initial has the same sound as a in 
anger! 

AACH, Aal, or Atehe. Taii. Morinda citri- 
folia; M. multillora. See Byes. 

A A DAL. Arab. Sacks for I carrying pro- 

visions. on camels. 

AAKAL. Arab. The fillet of the Arabs; a 
rope or woollen band, or of other material, wliich 
the Arab twists round his head covering. . 

A A LIN NAB. Maleal. Fibre of the Ficus 
Indiea, tiie banyan tree. 

AxVT-ALARI. Tasi. Polygonum bai'batum. 

AB. Pers., Hind. Water. Hence Abi, watery. 
Also Ab“kari, the distillation of alcoholic fluids, 
the strong waters of Europeans; and in use as 
a revenue term in British India for the excise 
branch wliich. superintends the licence to sell all 
kinds of intoxicating substances, as arrack, toddy, 
opium, etc. Do-ab, literally tw*o waters, the terri- 
tory or mesopotamia bebveen two rivers. Panj- 
ab, five waters or five rivers; that territory in 
the north-west of British India through which 
^ several rivers flow. 

ALLY or ,Al>ba, Arab., in Egypt called Abayeh, 
is a cloak woven of camel or goat's hair, worn by 
all classes of the iYrab races, knowm to Europeans ; 
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in the Persian Gulf as a cameline. It is made 
in the Bedouin tents. It is of every degree as 
to quality and ornamentation, and varying in 
price from one or two dollars to a hundred dollars, 
—the last a marvel of softness and beauty, con- 
sidering the material used. To the common 
working Arab the aba is often the sole article 
of clothing. 

ABACA BRAFA, the wild or mountain 
abaca of the Philippines, a variety of the Manilla 
hemp plant, Musa textilis, the fibres of which 
serve for making ropes, called agotag and amo- 
quid in the Bicol language . — Royleh Fib. Plants. 

ABAD. Pers. A postfix to districts of country 
and towns, as Arungabad, Dowlatabad, Allahabad, 
Farrakhabad, Hyderabad, and used by almost all 
the races of British India to indicate towns in 
which Mahomedans have ruled. Abadi is an 
inhabited or peopled place. Abadi-raqba, the 
area under tillage. 

ABAK. Arab. Mercury. 

AB-AMBAR, in Persia, large underground 
reservoirs lined with brick, filled by kanats, or 
by collecting the rain of a wide area. They are 
covered in by vaulted roofs of masonry, and a 
flight of steps leads down to the water. 

ABAR-MURBAIL Pers. Sponge. 

ABA SIN. PusiiT. The river Indus; lit. 
father of rivers. 

ABASSA, sister of the khalif Harun ur Rashid, 
by whom she *was married to Jafar, his vizir, 
under a condition which was not adhered to. 
There are extant some Arabic verses by her on 
the subject of her love for Jafar. 

ABBAS, a dynasty of khalifs, who reigned 
at Baghdad, from a.d. 749-50 to 1258-9 (a.h. 
132 to 656), when Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by Hulaku, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
and the khalif Mustasem put to death. They 
are known to Europeans as the Abbassides, See 
A1 Abbas ; Khalifah. 

ABBASSL Pees. A curved broad -bladed 
scimitar* 

ABBAYE. Beno, The head man of a village. 

ABBOTTABAD, in lat. 34“ 9^ N,, and long. 73=^ 
; 9' E,, a small military and civil station, N.N.E. of 


ABBOTT, JAMES. 

Cliamba, at a height above the sea of 4120 feet. 
It is the headquarters of the Hazara district of the 
Paujab. The district is inhabited by the Kharal, 
Dhund, Boi, Jadun, and other Mussulman moun- 
taineers. — MacGregor; Mob. ScJil 

ABBOTT, JAMES, O.B., an officer of the 
Bengal army, who was assistant political agent 
at Herat under Major D’Arcy Todd. He went 
on a mission to Khiva, and was the bearer of 
terms from its khan to the emperor of Russia, 
as recorded in a narrative of his travels.\ He 
was afterwards employed in the Plazara district 
of the Panjab, where he baffled the Sikh general, 
and marched upon and occupied, with 1500 match- 
lock men, the Marquella pass, which 16,000 Sikh 
troops and 2000 Afghan horse were preparing to 
thread. For this he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

ABD. Arab. A slave, a servant, often in 
combination applied to God’s service, as Abdullah, 
a servant of God; Ab’d ur-Razzaq, slave of the 
food-giver; Abudiat, worship; 2ain-ul- Abidin, 
the ornament of servants. It corresponds with 
the Arabic Ghulam, and the Hindi Dasa or Das, 
all of them ordinary names in India. 

ABDALI, a powerful Afghan tribe, residing 
in every part of Afghanistan, but principally in 
Herat and Kandahar. They have been termed 
Dourani since 1747, when Ahmad Shah, Sad- 
dozai, the first Afghan king, on ascending the 
throne, gave them that name. The Abdali and 
Giiilzai, but particularly the, former, ajirogate to 
themselves a superiority over other Afghan tribes, 
and from their great numerical strength have 
exercised a greater power. The Abdali are also 
called Sulimani. The Abdali take their name 
from their great ancestor, Malik Abdal. Early in 
the 16th century, Shahr-i-Safia was the chief town 
of the Abdali. Early in the 17th century it was 
Herat wdiich they held, until ousted by Nadir 
Shah. See Afghan ; Ahmad Shah ; Barakzai ; 
Paniput. 

ABDALI, an Arab tribe in the immediate 
vicinity of Aden, capital Lahej. The tribe is the 
most civilised but the least warlike in the S.W. 
of Arabia. 

ABDALLAH was the name of the father of 
Mahomed; Abd-ul-Mattalib was Mahomed’s grand- 
father. Abdallah was a terra applied by Mahome- 
dan Arabs to apostate Christians who embraced 
the Mahomedan religion. It is now a name of 
many Mahoraedans. — Saleh’s Koran. 

ABDALLAH ibn ABBAS was one. of the 
most learned of the companions of his cousin 
Mahomed, and one of the most celebrated of 
the reiaters of his sayings and actions. He has 
received the titles of Interpreter of the Koran 
and Sultan of Commentators. He died a.h. 68. 
His father Abbas, son of Abd ul Mattalib, was 
paternal uncle of Mahomed, and ancestor of the 
Abbassi khalifahs. 

ABDALLAH ibn ul MOKAFFAH, a Persian 
who lived in the 8th century. After the fall of 
the Omeyyades he became a convert to Mahome- 
danism, and rose to high office at the court of 
the khalifs. During the reign of the khalif 
Mansur, he wrote the Ealila o Damina, a famous 
collection of fables, which he says were translations 
from the Pehlavi of Barzuyeh, who again trans- ; 
lated them from the Panchatantra. Being in I 
possession of important secrets of state, he became 


ABD-US-SHAMS. 

dangerous in the eyes of Mansur, and was foully 
murdered a.d. 760 .— ’Chips, iv. p. 158-9. 

ABDAR. Pei^s. Glancing, as a gem or 
polished sword ; in India, a water cooler, who 
cools water by freezing mixtures. Abdar-Bashi, 
at the Persian court, the chief of the kitchen, 
Abdar-Khana, the place wfflere water is kept for 
drinking. 

ABDHUT, a Hindu religious mendicant, — in 
the north of India, of the Yaishnava, and in the 
south, of the Saiva, sect. — Wilson. 

ABDUL KADAR of Baelayun, a learned 
Mahomedan employed by Akbar to make transla- 
tions from Sanskrit, He was very bigoted, and 
quarrelled with Abul Fazl and Faizi^ on some 
point of religion. He wrote a historical work, 
the Mantakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and filled his book 
with invectives against their irreligion and that 
of Akbar. He also disclosed many grievn net's 
complained of by the people at the time. Even 
although it is almost a hostile narrative, it leaves a 
more favourable impression of Akbar than that 
derived from Abul FazTs Akbar Namah. Akbar 
employed him to make a catalogue of the library 
of Faizi, which contained 4060 books, carefully 
corrected and well bound, on poetry and litera- 
ture, moral and physical science, and theology. 
— Elpli. p. 469. See Mubarak ; Faizi. 

ABDUL-KADAR, surnamed Ghous-ul-Azam, 
the great contemplative, born at Jal, near Baghdad, 
A.H. 471 (a.d. 1078-79). He was endowed with 
great virtues and alleged gift of miracles, had 
many disciples, and is still much revered. He is 
called Shaikh, but was a Syud, ie. of the nice of 
Husain, and died in a.h. 571 (a.d. 1175), aged 
ninety -seven years. Where be died or was i.)uried 
does not appear. He was the founder of the sect 
of the Kadria fakirs. 

ABDUL-KADAR, Ghilani, the Fir Piran or 
Fir i Dastagir, a native of Ghilan, who taught 
Safi doctrines at Baghdad, where his tomb is still 
reverenced. Sadi studied under him. His anni- 
versary is held on the 11th Rabi-us-Sani. He m 
invoked in time of trouble, or during cholera or 
other plague or epidemic, on which occasion a 
large green flag is carried in his name. Ills 
sister’s son was Syud Ahmad, Kabir. 

ABDULLAH, son of the khalif Omar, in a.d. 
650 defeated Yesdejird. Yesdejird was then on 
his return from Khorasan, and for the last time.; 
put himself at the head of his sulqeet^. See 
Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ, Jamal ud-Din Abd -nr 
Razzaq, bin Jalal ud-Din Ishaq-us Sainarkandi, 
was born at Herat in a.h. 816 (a.d. 1118), where 
his father was Kazi in the tirna of Shah Riikli, 
grandson of Timur. Shah Rukh, in 1441, sent 
him on a mission to India to the king of Vizia* 
nagar ; subsequently on an embassy \n Ghilan ; 
and he, ag<ain, "was ordered to proct*ed as ambas- 
sador to Egypt. In January 1442, Ahd-ur- 
Razzaq set out from Herat, ancl proceeding l>y 
way of the Koldstan and Kiniiun to Oriiiuz, thence 
sailed for India, arriving at Galicut after a long 
detention, wiiid-bouml, at He then pro- 

ceeded via Jlan galore and Ihdiir to \ljiaiiagar. 
Re-embarking from (.’alicuf, Iw arrived la March 
1444 at Kalahat, in Arabia.— i/e/hi in ik'Fi/iitnih 
Centwnp 

ABD-US-SIIAMS, also callef I Dawar* us- Shams, 
the sim-fiower. See Aimariali. 




. ' . Beng. 

Ram Turai, 

. Hind. 

' . . Burm. 

Bhendi, , . . 



Venda, . , 

Maleal. 

. , . Eng. 

Beiidakai, . . 

. Tam. 

. Egyet. 

Benda, . , . 

. Tel. 

Fr. of Matir. 

Gambean, . , 

W. Ind. 


. native of tropical Ame- 


' . ‘ABD-US-SHAMa 

ABD-US-SHAMS, or Sa.ba, fomider of Mariaba. 
Amongst bis sons were Himyar, Amrii, Kahtan, 
and Ashaar. See Saba. 

ABELIA TRIFLORA. Stewart 
Chota Buta, . * Hind, j ■ Aclai Pusbtawar, Pusht. 

A plant of Kaglian. Mr. Fortune introduced 
into England tlie Abelia rupestris from China. 
ABELMOSGHUS ESOULENTUS. W.andA, 

Hibiscus longifolius, i2. j H, esculentus, i. 

Dlienrns, 

Ba lu wa, 

Yung ma dee, 

Okro, 

Bamia, 

Lalo,' , ' 

^ A b erbaceous annual, 
nca, largely cultivated all over the East Indies, 
its capsules being held in much esteem as a 
vegetable. It is easily raised from seed, and 
piDduces abundance of fruit, which is the only 
part of the plant that is eaten. The whole 
plant is mucilaginous, but the fruits or pods are 
highly so. The fruits are boiled whole, and 
served up as a vegetable ; or the seeds are added 
like barley to soup. The young pods are pickled 
like capers ; its ripe seeds, when allowed to dry, 
and parched, can with difficulty be distinguished 
from coifee. Its mucilage has been recommended 
as a demulcent, in coughs, in the form of lozenges, 

- but they are not easily digested. The deep purple 
juice of the stigmas can be communicated to paper. 
I)r. Riddell strongly recommends this plant as 
capable of furnishing an excellent fibre for the 
manufacture of paper, and the fibres are said to 
be exported to a small extent from India, as one 
of the hemps of commerce ; by Dr. Roxburgh’s 
experiments, a bundle of them bore a weight of 
79 lbs. when dry, and 95 lbs. when wet. They 
retain their gloss even when very brown and 
rotten. — O'Sh; Eoxh,; Eoyle, Fib, Plants, Useful 
Plants; 3'faso7i ; EiddelL 
ABELMOSGHUS FICULNEUS. W. a7id A, 

Hibiscus prostratus, Moxb, | H. ficulneus, Zimi, 

Dula, , . . . , Hind. \ Hella Benda, , ,* Tam. 

Tarupu, Benda, , , Tam. | 

It grows abundantly on the black cotton soils of 
India, Flowers white ; the bark contains a large 
proportion of white reticulated fibre similar to that 
obtained from the mulberry, and useful for gunny 
bags and paper ; this fibre is of great length, but 
not very strong . — Madras Exhibition Juries' 
Eep07ds ; Robert Jh'own, 

ABELMOSGHUS MOSCHATUS. Mmnch 

Hibiscus abelinosohus, E. 

Hub-ul-Muslffi, . Ak.vb. Kapu Kinaissa, . Singh. 
Ba-lu-wa-ki, . . Burm. Kastura veiida, . Tam. 

Kala-kasturi, . . Duk. Vittulei-kasturi, . „ 

Musk-Mallow, , Eng. Karpura benda, . Trl. 

I^Iushk-dana, . . Hind. Kasturi benda, » „ 

Katta-kastiui, M^U^EAL. 

A gaudy flowering annual, with blood-coloured 
eyes on its Ipge yellow blossoms, a native of various 
pai’ts of India, iio'wering in the rainy and cold seasons, 
its brown seeds are the Hiib-ul-Mushk of the Arabs, 
so called because of their smell and taste resembling 

mixture of musk and amber, and, on burning, a 
simikr odour is evolved. They are kidney-shaped, 
and of the size of hemp-seed, and are used to perfume 
powders and pomatums. They are found in all 
the bazaars ; and amongst the people of India are 
reputed to be useful in snake-bites, when bruised 
and applied externally and internally, or bruised 


ABHISHEGAM.' ' 

and steeped in rum or aiTack. In Dr. Roxburgh’s 
experiments, the fibre broke with a weight of 107 
lbs. ^ The plant, like A. esculentus, abounds in 
mucilage, and is said to be used in Northern India 
to clarify sugar. — Roxburgh ; O'Shaughnessy ; 
Masony^ Tenassenm ; Juries' Reports Madras 
Exhibition; Use ful Plants of India. 

ABELMOSGHUS TETRAPHYLLUS. Walt 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Jafirey 
exhibited an excellent white and strong fibre 
obtained from this plant. Its fiowers are large, 
yellow, with a dark centre ; abundant in Girgaum 
woods, Bombay. 

ABHAL, Pees. Juniper berries. 

ABHIAGAT, a sect of Hindu devotees who 
subsist by begging. They dwell alone or in 
monasteries. — Skerring's Hindu Tribes^ p. 264. 

ABHIANGANA STH’NANAM, a Hindu cere- 
monial, on the wedding day, when the bride and 
bridegroom are anointed with oil. In the Hindu 
ceremonial, when oil is applied to the crown of 
the head, and reaches to all the limbs, it is called 
abhyanga. It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of 
his garments. — Psalm cxxxiii. 2 ; TFard’^ Vieiv 
of the Hindoos, ii. p. 112. See Hindu. 

^ ABHIDHANA. Sansk. Any Sanskrit dic- 
tionary or vocabulary. One of the oldest is the 
Abhidhana Ratnamala of Halayudha Bhatta, about 
the 7th century. Abhidhana Chintamani is a 
vocabulary of the Jaina doctrines, by Hema 
Chandra, a Jaina celebrity who lived in the 13th 
century. — Gai'rett; Doxcson. 

ABHIDHARMMA, the third division of the 
sacred wTi tings of the Singhalese Buddhists, ad- 
dressed to the Dewas and Brahmas. They are 
in the Pali language, and are called the Pitta- 
kattyan, or Three Baskets. — Eastern MonacMsixi, 

ABHIGNYAWA, amongst the Singhalese 
Buddhists, five great powers attached to the 
Rahatship. — Hardy's Eastern MonacMsm. 

ABHIMANI, a name of the Hindu god Agni. 

ABHIMANYA, a son of Arjuna and Subhadra, 
who fought in the great war, or Maliabharata, 
on the second day of the battle, and he slew a 
son of Duryodhana. On the thirteenth he himself 
was slain. He was on the side of the Pandhya, 
or Pandava. His son Parikshit succeeded to the 
kingdom of Hastinapur. WJieeler^ History of 
India, i. p. 152; Garrett 

ABHIRA, a pastoral race, who were settled 
about the beginning of the Christian era, on or 
near the lower course of the Indus, on a tract 
known to classical geographers as the Abiria of 
Ptolemy, lying between the Tapti and Devagarh, 
north of the Sahyadri range of mountains and of 
Syrastrene. The Abhir of Saurashtra are men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. From their pastoral 
habits, the name came to be generally applied to 
all the cowherds of Hindustan. In the spoken 
dialects of Upper India, the word is softened to ■ 
Ahir. In Bengali and Mahratti it is unchanged, 
occurring as Abhir. Abhira, at the mouth of 
the Indus, has been supposed by some to have 
been Ophir. — TF/Z,s'ow. 

ABHISHEGAM. Sansk. A Hindu religious 
ceremony, which consists in pouring milk on the 
lingam. This fluid is afterwards kept %vith great 
care, * and some drops are given in the Paneha 
Shegam rite to dying people. Traces of this 


AmifAI^AYA. 

Abhishegam ceremony are found in the earliest 
antiquity. Several primitive races had a kind of 
sacrihee called a libation, which was performed by 
pouring some fluid, but especially oil, in honour 
of the divinity. The Hindus of India have pre- 
served this custom, not only in respect to the 
lingam, but also in honour of their other deities. 
They usually offer them libations, wash them 
with cocoa-nut oil, melted butter, or water of the 
Ganges. They often rub them with oil or butter 
when they address prayers or present offerings 
to them^ so that all their idols are black, smoked, 
plastered, and dirtied with a fetid grease. The 
Talopoins of Pegu and Ava, and the priests of 
Siam, also wash their idols with milk, oil, and 
other liquids. The Jews had sacred stones, which 
they anointed with oil, and to which they, give 
the name of Betyle. — Sonmrat’s Voyage^ pp. 159, 
160. See Betyle ; Eagle Stones ; Ban-iang ; Sala- 
gram; Stone Worship. 

ABHIYADAYA, in Hinduism, offerings to the 
manes of an individual’s progenitors. 

ABt. Hind. Land cultivated by artificial 
irrigation from streams or tanks. Lallam, in Af- 
ghanistan, means cultivation dependent on natural 
rains. 

ABID. Arab. A devout person; constantly 
engaged in the worship of God. 

AB-i-DHANG. Pers. This is a usual drink 
amongst the Ilyats in Northern Persia. It is 
butter milk weakened with water, and to which 
a little salt is added. 

ABIES, the fir genus of trees of the coni- 
ferous tribe, known for their valuable timber. 
Species of several coniferous plants, abies, 
cedrus, cupressus, juniperus, picea, pinus, and 
tax us, grow in the Himalaya, in Japan, the 
Philippines, and China. K. Ammgiy Sieholcl, is 
a Japan tree with a browm wood, used for various 
domestic purposes; and the A. Momi, Sieh.^ also 
of Japan, is yalued for the whiteness and fine 
grain of its wood. A. leptolepis, A. firma, 100 
to 120 feet, A- bifida, 90 to 100 feet, and A. 
tsuga, 60 to 70 feet, grow oii' Mount Pusiyama. 
— liooher's Him. Joiirn. ; Hodgson^s Nagasaki ; 
Panjab Report See Coniferse. 

ABIES BRUNONIANA. Hooker. 

Pinus Brunoniana, Wall. ( P. dumosa, Lamb. 
Deciduous silver fir, Eng. | Semadoung, . . . Tib. 

Grows in Nepal, Bhutan, and at Gossain Than. 
A beautiful species, which forms a stately pyramid 
growing to 70 or 80 feet, with a trunk 15 to 20 feet, 
and with branches spreading like the cedar, but 
not so stiff, and drooping gracefully on all sides. 
The wood is not durable; its bark is, however, 
very useful. Dr, Hooker found stacks of different 
sorts of pinewood stored for export to Tibet, all 
thatched with the bark of Abies Brunoniana. In 
the dense and gigantic forest of Abies Brunoniana 
and silver fir, he measured one of the larger 
trees, and found it 28 feet in girth. It grows 
occasionally in dense forests to a height of 70 to 
80 feet, with a clear trunk of from 14 to 20 feet, 
and a spreading, very branching head, xibies 
Kaempferi, the Pinus Kaempferi, Lamb, a native 
of Japan, is found wild upon the mountains of 
Fako. — Eng. Cyc. ; Hookers Him. JoiLTU. 

ABIES SMITHIANA. IF. Himalayan spruce. 
Eacliaa . . of Jhilum, | Seh, , * . . . Lef. 

A handsome tree, common in many parts of the 
Panjab Himalaya, at from 3500 to 11,000 feet. 
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Trees of 10 to 12 feet girth, and ISO to 140 feet 
high, are not unfrequent. Thomson notes one of 
1 17, Madden mentions one of 20, and Dr. Stewart 
had seen one of 21, feet giith. The timber is soft 
and light, often with much sap-wood, and the fibres 
are frequently twisted. It is the least valued of 
all the conifers, by the natives, for e-onstruction. 
In some parts, however, especially on the Boas, it 
is largely used for shingles, which are said to last 
for two or three years, an<l under cover it will 
last twice that period. — Hookers Him. Jo urn,; 
Steiva 7 'fs Panjab Plants; Cleghorn's Panjah 
Pieport ; ■ Roijle. 

ABIES WEBBIANA. Hooker. 

Finns spectabxlis, Lamb. | P. Wobbiana, Wull. 
Oliilrow, of Himalaya. | Gobrca, t^allnv, Panj, 
Tos of IvULUand Kangra. [ Ooniirn, Diinshing, Hind. ? 

This fir tree grows at great elevations on the 
Himalaya, where it is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the forests. It attains a height of 80 or 
90 feet. At Choongtam this tree attains 35 feet 
in girth, with a trunk unbranched for 40 feet. 
According to Dr. Hooker, it splits w’ell, is wdute, 
soft, and highly prized for durability, but Dr. 
Cleghorn says it is not much valued, and is used 
for shingles. — Hooker's Him. Joiirn. ; Royle's ///. 
Him. Botany ; Timber Trees; Pan jab Report. 

AB-i-GUM. Pers. Literally ‘lost wniter,’ 
thiidy-six miles from the east entrance of the 
Bolan pass. The stream in the pass sinks into 
the loose pebbly stratum, but, percolating tlirough, 
it reappears at Bihi Nani some miles below. — 
MacGregor's Beluchistau. 

AB-i-MA. Pers. Literally ‘mother of the 
waters ; ’ the Amu Daria, or Oxus river. 

ABIR. Arab. Crocus satlviis, 

ABIR. Hind. A perfumed cosmetic pONvder, 
which is rubbed on the face or body, or sprinkied 
on clothes to scent them. Timrc are many re- 
ceipts for it ; oiie kind is composed of rice flour, or 
the powdered bark of the mango tree or deodar, 
camphor, and aniseed. A superior kind is pre- 
pared from powdered sandal ■woo<l or 'wood-ak>i‘S, 
Curcumk stemmbet (Kuchoor), or Curcuma zedo- 
aria (arnbi huldee), rose llow’ers, camphor, and 
civet eat perfume, pounded, sifted, and mixed. 
In every case it is a mixed ccsnuuit? perfume, 
and other ingredients used are yePenv samlal, 
violets, orange flowers, aloes wuoih musk, true 
spikenard, and rose- w'ater. It is a turii'i a|ip]ied 
in India to any perfumed powdicr, and is also 
often given to Curcuma zerum]»ct and saffron. — 
HerJclots. 

AB-i-SHEREEN. Pers. The Ifiiidyaii river. 

' AB-ISTADA, a lake 17 miles km'j", miles 
S.S.W. of Ghazni 

ABJAD. Arab. The name of an aritiiiiietiea! 
verse, the letters of which have tlitYenuit powers, 
from one to a tlionsauid. Tins was the ancient 
order of the alphabet us it is now tiseti in tlu* 
Hebrew alphabet. The s\>tem mueh us*m1 in 
chronograms and in bunks'of iisironnnernl tabk-s. 

ABKARRY. Hind. Excise nweinie ilerived 
in India from duties levlnl on the maniifaetim.^ 
and sale of inebriating as toddy, pachwai, 

and arrack; also on iiitoxiiuiting ilriics, •wladher 
in substance, infusion, or extraeti as opiiifin bhang, 
chmms; also on certain lieensol ilisiillerics, ami 
on shof^cs lieemsed to sell ly ivtail— 

ABKHORA. IfiMa A drinking ytut, with or 
without a spout ;tuil) : it has a handle and lid. 
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ABI.UTION. 


Wazii, . . . . . Ak. j Btli’nanam, . . Sansk. 

Abluzione, . . . . It. Ablucion, . . . . Sp. 

Sir Nahana, . . Hind. | 


Ablutions, amongst the Hebrews, Hindus, and 
Mahomedans, are included as part of their 
religious rituals. They are allotted to several 
periods of the day, and varied to meet particular 
forms of purification. The Hebrew ceremonial, 
as still practised by their Jewish successors, is 
laid down in the books of Moses, and is that 
generally followed by Mahomedans, both for men 
and women. Both Mahomedans and Hindus 
carefully act up to their ordinances, as to puri- 
fication. The Hindu ritual is severe on this 
point, and along the banks of their sacred 
Ganges, crowds of men and women may be daily 
observed. Their Sth’nanam, however, as also 
their ritual purification before eating, may equally 
be performed in their own houses. The Buddhists 
of xisia are less strict. Although frequently en- 
joined in the Bible as parts of Hebrew cere- 
monials, they are even more stringently carried 
out by Hindus, but less so by Mahomedans. 
The Hebrews, in Gen. xxxv. 2, were ordered to 
‘ put away the strange gods ; be clean, and change 
your garments ; ’ and a Hindu considers those 
clothes defiled in which he has been employed in 
business, and always changes them before eating 
or worship. Again, in Gen. xliii. 24, ‘ The man 
brought the men into Joseph's house, and gave 
them water, and they washed their feet.’ And 
with Hindus, as soon as a guest enters, one of the 
first civilities is presenting water to wash his feet. 
So indispensable is this, that wuiter to wash the 
feet makes a part of the offerings to an image. 
Solomon’s Song, v. 3, says, ‘ I have washed my 
feet; how shall I defile them?’ A Hindu wipes 
or washes his feet before he retires to rest. If 
called from his bed, he often excuses himself, as 
he shall daub liis feet ; and as he does not wear 
shoes in the house, and the floor is of clay, the 
e.Kcuse seems very natural. Lev. xiv. 8, 9, and 
33, relate to personal imcleanness, and there are 
similar customs prevalent among the Hindus ; but 
in the Mosaical institutions there is no law like 
tliat of the Hindus, which rules that a Brahman 
becomes unclean by the touch of a Sudra, or a 
dog, or the food of other castes. The Hindu food 
ritual is given in I^Iark vii. 3, wdiere the Pharisees 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not, for with Hindus bathing is an indis- 
^KUisable prerequisite to the first meal of the day, 
and washing the hands and feet is equally so 
before the evening meal, ^fakomedans use water 
or sand before prayers, before meals, and after 
many ordinary occurrences. — IPco'd’i? Illudoos; 
lit rklotH^ Qnn lui-i- Islam. 

AB^'OOS. Aiur>. Ebony. 

AB-o-HOWA. Hind. The climate of a country 
or locality, litei’ally the water and air. 

ABOO, Arad., also written Abu, an affix to 
many bardcs, islands, reefs, mountains, headlands, 
and shoals in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

AB(.)K or Abar is a name applied very inde- 
finitely by the Assiimesc to independent hill 
tribes on both sides of the valley, but it is 
more especially the appellation of the great 
section called Padaiu or Padgam. They have 
five settlements in the lower ranges border- 
ing on Assam, in the vicinity of the Dibang 
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I river, viz. Membu, Silook, Pados, Pashee, and 
^ Bomjeer. The young women at Membu, until 
they become mothers, wear as an under-garment, 
suspended in front from the loins, a row of from 
five to a dozen round embossed plates of bell- 
metal, which rattle and chink when they move. 
Very young girls, except for warmth, wear no- 
thing else, but the smallest of the sex is never seen 
without tl^ese appendages. In the end of 1861, 
the Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village in the British territory, but the tribe 
expressed a desire to renew friendly relations, 
and begged that their offences might be over- 
looked. On the 5th November 1862, an agreement 
was made with them, binding them to respect 
British territory, and the same engagement was 
subscribed on the 16th January 18G3 by the 
Kelong Abor. On the 8th November 1862, a 
similar engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihong - Dibang diiar. The Abor are 
polyandrous, it being not uncommon for an Abor 
woman to have two husbands, brothers, living under 
one roof. They do not eat beef, but hunt and eat 
the flesh of the buffalo. Their bachelors live in 
the Morang, a large building in the centre of the 
village for the reception of strangers, and in this 
custom they resemble the Naga on the south of 
Assam, and some of the Archipelago races. 
Numbers of the Abar people are also found on the 
shores of the two great northern branches of the 
Brahmaputra river. When first known, they made 
periodical descents on the plains. Colonel Dalton 
thinks that the Abor, Aka, Dafla, and Miri are 
of a Tibetan stock. The Abor Miri language 
belongs to the old Assam alliance, but it has been 
greatly modifi.ed by Tibetan. It has a strong 
ideologic resemblance to the Dbimal, Bodo, Garo, 
and Naga, but with some specific Tibetan traits. — 
Jour. huL Arch. 1853 ; Treaties, etc., vii. p. 343 ; 
Indian Annals; Lailiamh Ethnology; Mr. Camp- 
bell, p. 54; Daltoils Ethn. of Bengal; Imp. Gaz. 

ABORIGINES. In Britisli India, in tlie south- 
east of Asia, and in China, many of the races 
dwelling in political dependency are supposed to 
be the prior occupants, and on that account are 
distinguished by this term. Some of them are 
in large nationalities ; others broken, dispersed, 
disconnected, even homeless. The census of 1871 
showed that the aborigines of British India then 
numbered twelve miiiions, or one- twelfth of the 
population : — 


hladras, 

Central Provinces, 
South Bengal, . 
North-East Bengal, 
Karen, 

Khyen and Yabang, 
Rest of India, 


(«iy) 


(say) 


650,000 

1,995,003 

4.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 
402,117 

61,562 

4,000,000 


Dr. Hunter says 17,716,825, excluding Madras and 
feudatory states. 

The dates of the first arrivals in British India 
are, however, w'holly unknown. But the bulk of 
the immigrants seem to have come from beyond 
the Himalaya on the north, at intervals ranging 
between 3000 and 1000 years before the Christian 
era. Small bodies in the N.W. corner of the 
Peninsula appear to be of Western origin. There 
are also peoples in the southern parts of the 
peninsulas of India and Malacca with marked 
Negro features, and such recur as large or small 
nations in the Andamans, the Malay Peninsula, 
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and in the Archipelago islands, ivith traces also, in 
the valleys of Northern India, as if there had once 
been a great Negro wave setting to the east, or 
had been prior Negroid races occupying the 
southern parts of Asia. 

A great bulk of the original settlers in India 
—labourers, farmers, foresters, shepherds, cow- 
herds, artificers, and professional races — seem to 
have come down the valleys of the Indus, of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and to have streamed 
through the gaps in the Himalayas ; and, from 
the practice followed of living apart, as castes, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, most 
of the immigrant tribes and races are now as 
distinctly marked as on the days of their first 
appearance. The Mahomedans even, who have 
less of such separatist habits, although they also to 
a considerable extent follow, the ancient custom 
of marrying amongst their own people, are still 
readily distinguishable from one another,— tall, 
powerful, fair men of the Afghans ; fair, robust 
Moghuls from Tartary ; the fair, slender Nou-ait 
race from Southern Persia ; the darker men of 
Arab origin; and the powerful, large-made trading 
race, known in the south as Labbay. All these— 
amongst the Hindus, Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra, and amongst the Mahomedans, Syuds, 
Shaikhs, Moghuls, and Fathans — are in great 
numbers. But, throughout all India — in hamlets, 
in forests, and on the plains, in towns, and in 
valleys, and on the mountains— are numerous 
smaller bodies or tribes, with physical forms and 
habits and pursuits quite distinct from each 
other. The native races readily distinguish each 
other, but this is a capability which most Euro- 
peans fail to acquire, in consequence of which 
ethnologists have formed very dissimilar opinions 
as to the origin of the nations in the south of 
India. 

Mr. Hodgson includes all the people of India 
under two races, the Aryan and Tamulian* Dr. 
Caldwell, referring to the great variety of feature, 
colour, etc., and to the influence of caste restric- 
tions and climate, finds no indication either of 
the Mongol or Negro tribes among the Dravidians ; 
Mr. Hislop says he has never found an instance of 
Negro physiognomy among the barbarous people 
of Central India, but considers both their hair and 
features to be decidedly Mongolian. Sir Walter 
Elliot says that in the Carnatic, also from Tan- 
jore west through the Western Dekhan, both 
above and below the Ghats, — in Giijerat, amongst 
the southern Rajputs, and as far north as Mount 
Abu, in Hutch and Kathiawar, — also in the 
Northern Oircars, as far north as Orissa and the 
country of the Eonds,— he had never, during 
forty years’ sojourn, observed any indications of 
true Mongolian features, nor had he seen any signs 
of Negro blood, save in the instances of imported 
Africans. But, on the other hand, he has been 
struck with the remarkable diversity of form and 
feature observable in every class of the population. 
Amongst Brahmans, Tamil, Telugii, Canarese, and 
Deshasth Mahratta, some, he says, will be found 
of a clear, light-brown colour ; others as black and 
dusky as any agricultural Pariah ; some with fine, 
tali figures, and sharply cut, aquiline features; 
others with stout, ungainly figures, and thick, fiat, 
coarse physiognomy. It would, he adds, puzzle 
a stranger to point out a group of Panchalar 
artisans, of Kanakapilli writers, of Buljawar, of 
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Komati merchants, and an equal number of Brah- 
mans; and the same diversity runs through all 
the castes. Many Pariahs, he continues, are very 
fair and tall, with good, prominent, sharp-cut 
features; others are black and squat, ^vhh the 
lowest and most debased cast of countenance. 
But all converge to a common typo,— one fiid 
generis^— which might almost entitle the Himlu to 
be recognised as a distinct family of niankind ; and 
he concludes by observing that it is a mistake to 
attribute any marked influence on existing forms 
to Aryan blood, except in a few special cases. 
Aryan missionaries q^cnetriited to the soifih of 
India, but they were too few to make any impres- 
sion on the community, He considers the origin 
and affinities of the classes comprising the. Indian 
population to be still involved in obscurity. 

Professor Muller and Dr. Frichartl arrived at the 
conclusion that when the Aryan cimsed 

the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
across the Yindhya mountains and the Nerbudda 
into the Dekiian, where they still dwell, sijeaking 
their native languages, though mixed more or less 
with - the Sanskrit of their Aryan conquerors* 
Their idioms — the Tamil, Telugu, and Karnatica — 
are sister dialects of one speech. Dr. Prichard 
concurs with Professor Kask in regarding the lan- 
guages of the mountaiu tribes of India — the Bliil, 
the. Gond, the Toda, and others— as likewise of 
the Tartar stock ; and he mentions also that some 
curious analogies have been observed between the 
Tamulian and other dialects of the peninsula, and 
the languages of Australia. Mr. Hodgson, also, is 
of opinion that all the aborigines of India are 
northmen of the Scythic stem. ]\lenibers of that 
stock are found from their original seats on tlie 
north of the Himalayas southwards to tlie seas ; 
and between Gilglt and Chittagong there are a 
hundred’ passes, over the Himalayas and their 
south-eastern continuation to the Bay of Bengal, 
through which they may have migrated ages upon 
ages before the dawn of legend and of chronicle. 
In every extensive jungly or hilly tract thro ughmit 
the vast continent of India, there exist InnuircdB 
of thousands of human beings in a stare not 
materially differing from that of the Germans ns 
described by Tacitus. These primitive races arc the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
and open parts of which they w'ere expelled by 
the Hindus. 

Sudra is now the common caste appellation of the 
mass of the Hindu inhabitants of suniheni India. 
It cannot, however, iKMluubft'd that by the Aryans 
the term wms extemlcd in course id* tiint* to alfwho 
occupied, or were rciluced to, a du,‘|.viMh nt euadi- 
tioii, whilst the name Arhleeha tamtiniied to be 
the appellation of the uiisubtiiied nii-Aryanized 
tribes. Lassen and Mux Miiiier KU|>pose iluit the 
whole of the Sudra or primkivt* .servile classes 
of Northern India belongetl to a race «liffi»renfe 
from their Aryan conqueroK; but Pr. (Jaldwell 
thinks it probable that a consit,!erat*Ie portiMii of 
them consisted of the slaves, servants, di-peruiants, 
or followers of the high caste Aryans, and. like 
the latter, belonged to the Aryan race. And the 
legend that the Brnhinaii. Kskitriya. Yaisya, and 
Sudra all sprang from Brahma’s"' body, "though 
from different parts of it, is in favour of Idea 
that the Sudra differed from tlm twu‘edttirn Arya 
in rank only, not in bloini 
Mr. Logan remarks that, physically, tlie I’Mipiila' 
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tion of southern India is one of the most variable 
and mixed which any ethnic province displays. 
Some are exceedingly Iranian ; some are Semitic, 
others Australian ; some remind us of Egyptians, 
while others again have Malaya-Polynesian and 
even Simang and Papuan features. Yet 'svhenthe 
eye takes in the whole group at once, they are seen 
to have all something in common. They are not ; 
Iranians, Polynesians, Papuans, etc., but South 
Indians. The Dravidian language, however, or one 
of its principal elements, was probably an exten- 
sion of a ?».{ici or Western Asiatic formation, and it 
may be inferred that the common element of the 
Dravidian, the Fin and Japanese languages, must 
be much more ancient than the occupation of Japan 
by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians, and 
Finland by the Fins. He says the main affini- 
ties of the Dravidian formation thus point two 
ways, — the linguistic chiefly to a Scythic, and 
the physical chiefly to an African origin or fra- 
ternity. The more important of these characters 
are a pointed and frequently hooked pyra- 
midal nose, with conspicuous nares, more long 
and round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital 
line, producing a strongly-defined orbital ridge ; 
eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle- 
sized ; mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion 
greater than in the Aryan and less than in the 
Turanian type ; cheek bones broad and large 
rather than projecting, as in the Turanian type, 
giving to the middle part of the face a marked 
development and breadth, and to the general 
contour an obtuse oval shape, somewdiat bulgdng 
at the sides ; forehead well formed, but receding, 
inclining to flattisli, and seldom high; occiput 
somewhat projecting; hair fine, beard considerable, 
and often strong ; colour of skin very dark, fre- 
quently approaching to black. We may, he adds, 
conclude from the ethnic character and position 
of the ancient Indian population, that it belonged 
to the small Turano- African type. But successive 
modifications of race seem to have been going on 
in India from times long anterior to the Aryan or 
even Tartar eras, and imply linguistic changes 
also. The above is the higher and much-improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra- 1 ndia, and Asionesia, 
a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semiticized 
type is still preserved, although variously crossed. 
The peculiarities in the variable physical character 
of the Dravidian physical types, when compared 
with the Scythic, are African and Africo-Semitic. 
The very exaggerated occipital and maxillary 
3«rotuberauces are not characteristic of the typical 
African head, but of a debasement of it conlined 
to certain localities. Several East and Mid African 
nations have the so-called African traits much 
softened, and differ little from the Dravidian. 
Even woolly or spiral hair is not a universal 
feature in Africa, some tribes having fine silky 
hair. The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp 
depression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval con- 
and the beard, are all xVfrican. Mr. Logan 
thinks there is reason to believe that the strong 
Africanism of some of the lower South Indian 
castes is really the remnant of an archaic forma- 
tion of a more decided African character. The 
position of India between two great Negro pro- 
vinces, that on the west being still mainly Negro, 
even in most of its improved races, and that on 
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the east preserving the ancient Negro basis in 
points so near India as the Andamans and Eidah. 
It is therefore highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India has been transmitted from an archaic period, 
before the Semitic, Turanian, and Iranian races 
entered India, and when the Indian Ocean had 
Negro tribes along its northern as well as its 
eastern and western shores. 

Many of the Non-Ary an races have long been very 
severely repressed. Slanii, in the tenth ebapter 
of his Institutes, says they must dwell outside of 
the town, their sole property dogs and asses, their 
clothes such as have been left by the dead, their 
ornaments rusty iron. They must roam from place 
to place; no respectable man must hold inter- 
course with them ; they are to be the public exe- 
cutioners, and may retain the bedding, the clothes, 
and the ornaments of those they have executed. 
In the eighth chapter, he says the Chandaia can 
never be released from bondage, though he be 
emancipated by a master. 

Under Mahomedan and Christian rulers, the 
primitive races have been very largely freed from 
all open persecution; but, to the present hour, 
the Pariah, the Chakili, the Mhar, the Mang, the 
Holyar, the Fullar, the Chamar, and others, do 
not reside within the towns. Not only their touch, 
but even their near presence or look, entails cere- 
monial pollution. The workers in hides and 
leather— the Chamar, Madaga, Muchi, Chakili,. 
Dhor, and Mang — are, everywhere throughout 
India, regarded by Hindus as unclean. 

Colonel Dalton arranges the aboriginal races of 
Bengal, Ghutia Nagpur, and Behar, as under: — 
a. Kolarian, viz. : — 

Santal, Mundah, and Kharriah of Chutia Nagi[)ur. 
Bhumij of Manbhum. 

Ho of Singbhum. 

Savage Korwa of Sirguja. 

Kur or Kurku or Miiasi of the Central Provinces, 
Juang, Binhor, and others. 
h. Dravidian, vrho, in Bengal, comprise four 
great divisions of the aborigines, viz. : — 

Oraon, . , * . 600,000 Gond, in Bengal, 50,000 

Male, Faharia, or Kliond, „ 50,000 

Rajmahali hill- and others, 

men, . . ♦ . 400,000 

c. Broken Tribes, viz. : — 

Cheru. Kharwar. ^ 

Parheya. Kisan or Nagesar. 

Bhuiher. Nagbansi. 

Boyar. Mar, and others. 

Kaur or Kaiirava. 

Hinduized Aborigines, viz. 

Bhuiher. | Kharwar. 

Boyar. Kisan or Nagesar. 

Cheru. Nagbansi. 

Kaui' or Kaurava, Parheya. 

To the south-west of Bengal, in the Peninsula 
of India, are several great prior nations, engaged 
in all the avocations of civilised life, speaking the 
cultivated Oanarese, Malealam, Tamil, and Telugu, 
with other races and tribes sj^eaking uncultivated 
tongues, as Beder, Kurgi or Kodaga, the Todava, 
Baddaga, Eohtar, Irular, Kurumbar, G-ond, Khoiid 
or Kband, Gadaba, Yerkala, Korawa, Fullar, 
Savara, Yenadi, and others who have remained in 
an unsettled state, many %vith no houses or villages. 
Among these may be mentioned — 

The migratory Wadawar, or road -maker and 

7 . 
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quarriers ; the Uparawar, salt-makers and tank | 
diggers; and the Medarawar, or basket-makers. 

The homeless Lambari, Binjara, Yerkala, 
Korawa, Korchawar, Kammarawar, Nat, and 
Baora. ^ r . 

The athlete and juggler Jatti-gymnasts, Kollati 
(Khelati?), Dommar, Modewar, and Bommalati- 
war; Kaikara, Ramusi, Warali. 

The begging Jogi, Pitchigunta, Biidu-budu, 
Kalawar, JSatani, Dasari, Bairagi, and Viramusti. 

The shepherd and cowherd Betla Kuruba, Genu 
Kuruba, Ahir, Gardarga, Garaiya, Dhangar, and 
Gaoli. 

The hill races, Bhil, Badaga, Ho, Gond, Kol, 
Irular, Katar, Kurumbar, Malai Arasar, Todawar, 
Saora, Cheru, Pullar, Male, Munda, Bhumij, Son- 
thal, and on the north-east frontier, the Abor, 
Aka, Dafla Garo, Khassya, Mikir, Miri, Naga, 
and many others. 

The forest Chenchwar, Villi or Yenadi, and 
Juanga. 

The Non -Aryan Pariah, Mhar, Holyar, and 
Eskar, who are landless labourers, with the Koli, 
and Yerawar, the Ohamar, the Dom, the Ghandal, 
Koch’h, and others. 

The fisher Boya, Parawar, and Besta. 

The agricultural and farming Reddi, Vallalar, 
Kammawar, Patra Yakari, and Gujjulawar, Yer- 
lam-wandiu, Kunbi, Kurmi, Ukali, and Mutarcha- 
wandlu, with the Kallar and Marawar of the 
south, who are settling down to agriculture. 

The palm- wine drawing Shanar, Balaja, and 
Idagawar. 

The Kurg mountaineer. 

The Jut or Jat, of all the north-west of India, 
are an immigrant race, who have the two princi- 
palities of Bhurtpur and Dholpur. They are 
everywhere industrious and successful tillers of 
the soil, and are hardy yeomen, but equally ready 
to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. 
On the Jumna, their general superiority is appar- 
ent ; and on the Sutlej, where many adopted the 
Sikh faith, religious observances and political 
ascendency served to give spirit to their industry 
and activity, and purpose to their courage. The 
Jat of both sides of the lower Indus rear camels. 

The Gujar race, living among the Jat, continue 
predatory, but they have given their name to 
Gujerat, and are settling down. 

Throughout British India, the aboriginal races do 
most of the work as agricultural labourers, more 
rarely as handicraftsmen or artisans. Many of 
them are still predatory, but they are faithful, 
brave, and truthful, make good soldiers, and arc 
capable of being readily advanced in civilisation. 
Sir Walter Elliot and Dr. Campbell^ in Jour. Etlin. 
So. 1869 ; Colonel Dalton:, Elk. of Bengal; Cheva- 
lier Bunsen., Dr. Prichard, and Professor Max 
Muller, in Report British Association, 1847 ; 
Hodgson'’ s Aborigmes of India ; Logan in J. Did. 
Arehip. ; Imp. Gaz. 

AB-PASHL Pers. Irrigation of fields. 

ABRAH, surnamed Mooch wal, or whiskered, 
one of the Bhuj family who came from Cutch in the 
time of Rinna Sowah, into whose family he inter- 
married. His son had ofispring by a woman of 
impure caste, and they assumed the name of 
Waghair, with the distinctive appellation of inanik 
or gem. The last four chieftains of this race were 
Mahap, Sadul, Samiah, and Mulu-manik, who, 


with all his kin and company of lYaghairs, Bad- 
hails, Arabs, etc., after a desperate defence, i-vas 
^\s:m.-~-Tod'‘s Travels, pp. 220, 440. See Kat- 
tyawar. 

ABRAHAM or IBRAHIM, the patriarch of 
three religions, Jewish, Christian, and Maliomedan. 
He was a son of Terah, and brother of Nahor and 
Hanan, and is commonly called Khalil Ullah, the 
Friend of God. He was born at Ur in the Chaldees, 
B.C. 2927 ; and B.c. 2900 he withdrew with his 
father into the south-western part of Mesopotamia. 
B.c. 2877 he emigrated into Canaan. His _ grand- 
son Jacob went, to Egypt B.c. 2747 2746. — 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, p. 25 ; Bunsen. 

ABRAK or Abraka. Hind. : ' ■ 

AB-RAWAN. Pees. A delicate cotton manu- 
facture of Dacca, meaning like running “water. 

ABRGMA AUGUSTUM, L., the: Uiut kambal 
of Bengal, the perennial Indian hemp ; a small 
tree or shrub, one of the SterculiacesB, with soft 
velvety branches and drooping flowers, a native 
of various parts of India, and as far east as 
the Philippines. It grows so rapidly as to 
yield annually two, three, or even four cut- 
tings, fit for peeling. On this account, and 
on account of the beauty, strength, toughnesB, 
and fineness of its fibres, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. The produce is 
said to be three times greater and one- tenth 
stronger than that of Sunn (Crotalaria Jiincea). 
It can be cultivated as an annual. If maceration 
be employed, its continuance must be guided by 
the heat of the weather. To prepare the fibres, 
the bark is steeped in water for about a m^eek, 
beyond which they require no further cleaning, 
and in this state, without any subsequent pre- 
paration, they are not liable to become weakened 
through exposure to \vet. A cord mad© from 
these fibres bore a weight of 74 lbs., while that 
of Sunn only 68 lbs, — Royk ; RkkkU; Moxh. ; 
Voigt ; Useful Plants. 

ABRU. .Hind. The eyebrow; the Char-abrii 
of Mahomedans are the eyebrows, the moustaches, 
the beard, and the hair of the armpits, 

ABRIIS PREGATORIUS. L. ^ ' 

Abrus minor, Besv. | Abriis paucifioriis!, Desr. 

, Ain-ul-dik, . , . Ar. i Cliashm-i-khorus, Piciw, 

Sweta Kunch, . , Bexo. ! Gnnjii, .... Saxsk. 
Kalo Kunch, . . u ! ^haklam, . . . Siam. 
Khyen rwtu, . . BuilM. i Olinda, .... Hinoh* 
Rwa-gnay, ... ,, A'bmtlaininn, . . Tam, 

Gunch ; Ketti, . , Cash. ' Gulivenda, . . . Teu 
S iang-sz-tsze, , . Chin. Guvuginja. ... 
Huiig-tau, ... ,, Guriivt-nda, . . ,, 

Bead seed tree, , Bxo. . Yushti-mailliukam, ,, 

Liane a reglisse, , Fr. ' uiiiit 
Pater-noster erbze, G kk. ; Leu cr>sj tcniusH - •- 
Gumcha, Gunchu, HiXD. Telia Ouruginja. . 

Putti, .... „ Tlir tJmic nirnfu, ,1. 

Dan-sot-ga, . . . BLiLAY. Bielanospermos— 
Kimi-kuru, . , Maleal. Xalla-guniginja, . „ 

Khak-shi? . , , Pers. Khoroo-miiei. . . Terk. 


now introduced into Africa, and .America, 
There are three varieties of this tree, de.'-ignaied 
from the colour of the ilutvers and seeds, — 
erythrospermos, or red-seeded with a black eye; 
leucospennos. or wititicsccrtcd, alsu witii a black 
eye and inelanospermos, tu' black-sccdcd with 
a white eye,— the colours «fl’ their lin\^crs being 
respectively rose, dark and white, lliose of a 
bright scarlet colour, with a j«,d black spea at the 
top, are used by the jewcikrs and dragght* lu 


ABSAN-UL-FIL. 


ABU ALL 


weigMs, also lor beads and rosaries, whence the 
specific name. From their extreme hardness and 
pretty appearance, people prize them for necklaces 
and other ornaments. They are said to form an 
article of food in Egypt, though considered hard 
and indigestible. In fine powder, goldsmiths use 
them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of nmntifactured ornaments. The roots 
abound in sugar and mucilage, and are employed 
as a substitute for liquorice, for which they are 
perfectly suited. The leaves have a similar taste, 
and, mixed with honey, are applied externally in 
swellings of the body. It is a popular belief that 
the seeds almost uniformly weigh exactly one 
grain troy ; but they vary from one to two grains. 
The Burmese use them within a fraction for two 
grain weights. 120, by one mode of reckoning, 
and 128 by another, make one tikal, which weighs, 
according to Captain Low, 258*75 grains troy. 
Its Chinese name means ‘anxious desire,’ and 
refers to the sorrows of a widow wdio wept under 
one of these trees, and died of her grief. — Smith, 
Ohm. Mai. 3fed,: Riddell , Usef id Plants ; 3fason; 
0\Sk ; Aindie; Eozb.; Voigt; Bombay Products. 
See Liquorice Root. 

ABSAN-UL-FIL. Arab. Colocasia esculenta. 

ABSHAR. Hind. A stripe pattern. 

ABU or Aboo, the ancient Arbuda, is in Rajwara, 
in lat. 24“ 85' 87'' N. and long. 72“ 45' 16" E. It 
is a large isolated mountain, in the territory of the 
Rao of Serohi; 4.5 miles N.E. from the military 
cantonment of Deesa, and to the S.W. of the 
Aravalli range* It is situated on the w^esteni 
border of the desert of Eajputaiia, and one of the 
philanthropic Lawrence Asylums has , been located 
on it. It is a magnificent mass of mountain, 
with a fine lake, the Kakhi Talao, on the top of 
the hill. Its summit is covered with exquisite 
vegetation, in which white and yellow jasmin and 
wild roses predominate. Every glen and knoll has 
its tradition and romance; and the Jain temples 
of white marble ofier examples of architectural 
decoration which probably are unequalled in the 
world lor elaboration and costliness. Its fame is 
of great antiquity ; and pilgrims appear to have 
been attracted to its sacred temples since ^a.d. 
1084. Hindu temples, are said tO' have existed 
here in remote ages, dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, 
but all traces of them have disappeared. On their 
traditional site at Delwara^ the famous Jain tem- 
ples now stand, built by Ilimul Sah, a rich Jain 
merchant, and others'; for, in ^ Jain estimation, 
Abu is the holiest spot on earth,. ' At Delwara 
arc five Jain temples, the largest being dedicated 
to Eishabiianath, the first tirthaiikara,.' wdiose 
image there is quadruple. Another is dedi- 
cateel to him, a.d. 1031, as Adisvara or Adina- 
tlia ; and one to Reminath, the 22d tirthankara, 
built of white marble, and delicately^ and richly 
carved. The base of mount Abu is about 18 
miles long, 11 broad, and 50 in circumference. 
It rises abruptly from the sandy plains, and the 
ascent is consequently steep and winding. ^ The 
summit of the hill is very irregular, consisting 
of peaks, ridges, and valleys, sloping plateaux, 
and extensive Imsins, Tlie highest point is called 
Guru Sikhar, and is 5658 feet above the level of 
the sea. The average height of the station is 
4000 feet. Colonel Tod described the neighbour- 
hood of moxiut Abu, its the site in which, from 
tlie most ancient times, ascetics known as Aghora, 


Mard'khor, or man-eaters, had resided. The 
aborigines of the hill appear to have been a 
tribe of Bhils. They seem at some time or otlier 
to have become mixed with marauding Rajputs 
from the plains, and with the workmen who were 
so long engaged in building the Delwara temples. 
This mixed race call themselves Lok, and are now- 
in possession of almost all the land under cultiva- 
tion. He says, taking a section of about sixty 
miles in the alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at 
the capital of Udaipur, passing through Oguna, 
Panama, and Mirpur, to the western descent 
near Sirohi, the land is inhabited by communities 
of the aboriginal races, their leaders, with the 
title of Rawut, being hereditary. Thus the Ra-wut 
of the Oguna commune could assemble five 
thousand bows, and several others can on occa- 
sions muster considerable numbers. Their habi- 
tations are dispersed through the valleys in small 
rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of 
defence. The Bhils latterly have been settling to 
agricultural pursuits. Abu is subject to frequent 
shocks of earthquakes. The Rao of Sirohi, with 
some difficulty, was induced to approve of the 
sacred ground being used as a station for European 
residents and soldiers. Abu is one of the five 
mountains which the Jains of Western India con- 
sider sacred, the others being Girnar, Palitana, 
and Tallijah in Saurashtra, and Parasnath hill 
in Bengal, far to the east. Ahu is the head- 
quarters of the Raj pu tana Political Agency. — 
Dr. Cook, in Bo. 3Iedical Transactions, 1860 ; 
Buisfs Catalogue; Cunningliani's Bkilsa Topes; 
Tod^s Travels, p. 84 ; Postads FK India, li. p. 2 ; 
Imp. Gaz. 

ABU. Arab. Father ; also meaning possessed 
of, or endusved with, and is numerously combined 
in Arabic. 

ABU ABDULLAH ]\IUHAMMAD ISMAIL, 
BOKHARI, born a.h. 194, died a.h. 256. He 
w-as one of the six i>rincipal collectors of the 
Hadis, or traditions of ]Mahomed. 

ABU ALI ul-HUSAIR, ibn ABID ULLAH, 
ibn SINA, a learned physician and philosopiier, 
A.i>. 980-1087, known to Europe as Avicenna, 
but to his contemporaries by his titles us-Shaikh, 
the chief, and ur Rais-ul-Ataba, literally phy- 
sician-general. He Avas born A.n. 980 at Khar- 
mataiii (also, as is said, at Assena), a village near 
Bokhara, and was educated at Bokhara, studying 
under Abu Abid Uilah ua-Natheli. His name 
ruled in the realm of medical science for a longer 
time than that of any other writer except Aris- 
totle and Galen. In his twenty-first year he wrote 
a book, which he called Al Kitab al Majma, a 
cyclopaedia of twenty volumes ; and he subse- 
quently wrote a commentary of it, tvhich also 
extended to twenty volumes. When the Samani 
dynasty fell, in the beginning of the 11th century, 
he quitted Bokhara, and for a short time was 
employed under the Dilemi ruler ; but in 1012 he 
returned to Jorjan, w'here he began to write his 
most celebrated book on the principles of medi- 
cine, Kitab ul Qanun fi’t Tibb. He subsequently 
lived lor short periods at Rai, Kazwln, Hamaclah, 
and Isfahan, He wrote about 100 other treatises, 
amongst them us Shafa, Shafa fi’l Hikmat, Najat, 
and Isharat. His Qanun was printed at Rome 
A.P, 1595 ; was translated into Latin, and printed 
at Venice 1608; and for many centuries was, 
even in Europe, the most celebrated authority in 
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medical science. Ifc went through several editions. 
He died while on a journey at Hamadan a.d. 
1037, at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven, 

ABHBA. Tel. Oapparis Roxburghii, i).(7. 

ABUBAKR, the father-in-law of Mahomed, 
and his successor, as khalifah. He received from 
Mahomed the title of A1 Sadiq, the sincere friend. 

ABU DULIP MISAR ibn MOHALHAL, an 
Arab traveller who was at the court of Hasri bin 
Ahmad bin Ismail of the Samanidae at Bokhara, 
when ambassadors arrived from the king of China, 
Ivalatin-bin-us-Shakhir, to negotiate a marriage 
between his own daughter, and Noah, the son of 
Nasri (who afterwards succeeded to the throne of 
Bokhara). Abu Dulif accompanied the ambas- 
sadors on their return, about the year 941. The 
whole narrative of this traveller is not extant, 
but much of it has been preserved in citations by 
Yakuti (a.h. 617, a.d. 1220) and Kazvini (a.il 
667, a.d. 1268-69); and a German editor col- 
lected these passages into a tolerably continuous 
narrative, and translated them into Latin. — Fw/e, 
Cathay^ i. cxi. 

ABU HANIFA, one of the learned doctors of 
the Mahomedan faith, born a.d. 699-70. He was 
a commentator of the Koran. See Imam ; Hanifa ; 
Koran. 

ABU ISHAQ of Istakhr, or Persepolis, author 
of Kitab-ul-Akalim, or book of countries, which he 
wrote A.D. 951 (a.h. 340). He travelled through 
the Mahomedan principalities, from India to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and from the Persian Gulf to 
the Caspian Sea. He and Ibn Haukal met on 
the banks of the Indus, and compared notes to- 
gether.^ Ibn Haukal made Abu Ishaq’s writings 
the basis of his own work. 

ABU KARIB, the most powerful of the Him 
yaritic monarch s. He was commonly called 
Tobba. In a.d. 206, he covered the Kaaba with 
a tapestry of leather, and supplied its door with a 
lock of gold. SeeKaba. 

ABU KUBAYS, a hill which bounds Mecca 
on the east. According to many Mahomedans, 
Adam, and his wife and his son Seth, lie buried 
in a cave here. Others place Adam’s tomb at 
Muna ; the majority at Najaf. The early Chris- 
tians had a tradition that our first parents were 
interred under Mount Calvary; the Jews place 
their grave near Hebron. Habil (Abel) is sup- 
posed to be entombed at Damascus; and Kabil 
(Cain) is believed to be under Jabal Shamsan, 
the highest wall of the Aden crater, where he and 
his progeny, tempted by Iblis, erected the first 
fire-temple. This worship, however, was pro- 
bably imported from India, where, according to 
the Vedas, Agni (the fire-god) was the object 
of man’s early adoration. — Burton's Mecca,, iii. 
198-99. 

ABUL-BAQA-uI-HUSAINLul-KAFAWI, the 
Hanafi, author of a cyclopaedia of the sciences. 

^ ABULCASIS or ALBUCASA, a Spanish phy- 
sician of the 11th century, who wrote several 
medical and surgical treatises that are still ex- 
tant. 

ABULFADA, author of the geographical book 
Taqwim - ul - baladaii, and other books, was the 
sovereign prince of Hama in Syria. His name and 
titles at length were, Sultan Almalic Almuayd 
Amad-ud-Din Abuifada Ismail, the son of Malic 
Aiafdal Nur-ud-Din Ali, son of Jamal-ud-Din 
Mahmud, son of Umar, son of Shahinshah, son 
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of Ayub, of the Ayubi family. Born a.d. 1273, 
died in the year 1331, a.h. 732. He mentions 
the abundance of pepper grown in Malabar, and 
the fine cotton manufactures of Coromandel. He 
divides Hindustan into al Sind, the country of 
the Indus, and al Hind, the country of the 
Ganges . — History of Genghizcan^ p. 409. 

ABUL FARAGH, styled Al-Mufriaii ; Mar Gri-* 
gorius Abiil Faragh bin ul Hakim Harun u! 
Malati, author of the book of dynasties, which 
he finished, in Arabic, in the reign of Arghun 
Khan, the last of Chenghiz Khan’s grandsons. 
He was a Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia 
in Cappadocia. It was arranged in ten chapters. 
1. On the Saints since Adam. 2. The Judges 
of Israel. 3. The Kings of Israei. 4. The Chal- 
dean Kings. 6, The Kings called the Magi. 6. 
The Ancient Greek Kings. 7. Latin Homan 
Kings. 8. Christian Greek Emperors. 9. Maho- 
medan Arabic Kings. IG. The Mogul Kings. 
He 4s the Abul Fharagins of history ; Prideaux 
notices him. — Chaff eld's Hindustan^ ip, 

ABUL FAZL, the minister andiavourlte of Ak- 
bar, emperor of India. He wrote Akbar’s memoirs. 
He was a man of enlarged views and extraor- 
dinary talents, but he was a professed rhetorician, 
and is still the model of the unnatural style which 
is so much admired in India. He was an assiduous 
courtier, eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over the 
crimes, and to preserve the dignity of his master, 
and those in whom he was interested. His dates 
and his general statements of events are valuable ; 
but he had a dishonest way of telling a story, and 
his narrative is florid, feeble, and indistinct, lie 
wrote the greater part of the Akbar Namah, 
which was continued for the last three years 
by a person named Inayat Ullah or Muhammad 
Salia. Selim, the eldest son of Akbar, took a dislike 
to him, and to obtain peace, Akbar sent Abul 
Fazl tO' a command in the: Dekhan; but when 
recalled from there in the 47th year of Akbar’s 
reign, and while advancing with a small escort 
towards Gwalior, he fell into an ambuscade laid 
for him by Narsing Deo, raja of Orcha in Bimdei- 
kand, at the , instigation of Prince Selim, and 
although he defended himself with great gallanf rv, 
he was cut off with most of his attendants (a.d, 
1602, A.H. 1011), and his head sent to the prince. 
Akbar was deeply affected by the intelligence of 
this event ; he shed abundance of tears, and |>assed 
two days and nights without food or sleep, lie 
sent a force against Narsing Deo, with orders tx> 
seize his family, ravage his country, ami exercise 
such ^severities as on other occasions he never ' 
permitted. He does not seem to have been aware 
of Selim’s share in the crime. But Beliiin in his 
memoirs, written after he was emperor, acknow- : 
ledges the murder, and defemls it on the ground 
that Abul Fazl had persuaded Akbar to renounce 
the Koran and deny the divine mission of Maho- 
P* PF* 462. 

See Mubarak ; Faizi, 

ABUL-HxlSAN-ABI, known by the patro- 
nymic surname Al Masudi, a native of Baglida<l, 
and great traveller, acute observer and WTit-er, 

He wandered to Morocco and Spain m the west, 
and eastwards to China, through all the Maho- 
medan and other coimtne.s, and he wruti‘ his 
travels, which lie styleii Miraj-ul-Zahalu or 
Meadows of Gold,— |'>. ph 
ABUL HASAK-RUDIKI, the oldest of the 


ABUL WAHID MUHAMMAD. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Persian poets, still well known and popular in ’ 
Central Asia. He is remarkable for the fertility 
of his pen, and the purity of his language. 
Hammer states that, according to the commen- 
tators of the Yamini, his history of Persian poetry, 
he is said to have written 1,300,000 distiches, 
collected in a hundred books. His magnificence 
was princely. He went about preceded by 200 
slaves, and followed by 400 camels laden with 
valuables. — P. Arminius Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 77. 

ABUL WAHID MUHAMM AD-ibn AHM AD- 
ibn MUHAMMAD-ibn EASHID, is known to 
Western Europe as Averhoes. He was a philo- 
sopher and physician of great eminence. He was 
born at Cordova, of illustrious parentage, about 
A.D. 1149. He studied under Avanzoar and other 
distinguished Arabian scholars, and his education 
extended to all the branches both of literature 
and science, as then taught in the Saracenic 
colleges of Spain. He followed Aristotle as a 
philosopher, and Galen as a physician. His 
treatises, seventy-two in number, acquired the 
highest reputation, and for many centuries were 
standard works. He also wrote an epitome of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, and a treatise on astrology. 
His medical writings were gathered together as 
the Kulliat, or complete works, and were tens- 
lated into Latin, and have been repeatedly printed 
along with the Tasir of Avanzoar, one of them 
reappearing at the commencement of the 17th 
cenf)ury. He carried Aristotle’s mode of reason- 
ing by induction into the religious doctrines 
of Mahomedanism, and twice sufitered persecu- 
tion. 

ABU RIHAN, AL BIRUNI, a native of Khar- 
azm (born a.d. 970, died 1038), spent forty 
years in India, and composed his excellent work, 
the Tarikh-i-Hind, which gives a complete account 
of the literature and sciences of the Hindus at 
that time. A1 Biruni had been appointed by the 
Sultan of Kharazm to accompany^ an ^embassy 
which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni and Masaud 
of Lahore. — MuUer'’s Lectures^ p. 141. 

ABU SAID SENAN, ibn SABIT, iba KOR- 
RAIi was a Sabian, physician, astronomer, 
and mathematician. He was born at Haran 
in Mesopotamia, and died at Baghdad a.d. 
942, He was physician to Mukhtasar and 
Kahar, the 18th and 19th of the Abbasside 
Khalifs, who reigned front a.d. 90S to 934. 
IMukhtasar gave him the title of Rais ui Ataba, 
physician-geoeral, and he was appointed public 
examiner a.d. 931, no one being allowed to 
practise until licensed by Senan. The number 
who were examined at Baghdad are stated at 
830. Under pressure from Kahar, he became a 
]\iahomedan ; but as Kahar continued to treat 
him harshly, he fled to Khorasan, though he after- 
wards returned to Baghdad, where he died a.d. 
942. 

ABUSHAHR, generally abridged into Bushahr, 
or Bushire, a town in the Persian Gulf, which 
rose into notice during the 18th century,^ and 
is said to have been previously an inconsider- 
able village. In excavating to form reservoirs 
for rain water, architectural remains have been 
discovered, iiKlicating that a succession of towns 
have stood there. T%e well water is brackish, 
and causes diarrha^a in new-comers. — Ouselei/s 
Travels^ voL i. p. 192. See Bushire. 

ABU SHAM, a familiar address in the 


Hejaz to Syrians. They are called ‘ abusers of 
the salt,’ from their treachery, and ‘ offspring 
of Shimr’ (the execrated murderer of the Imam 
Husain), because he was a native of that country. 
— Burtonh Mecca^ iii. p. 114. 

ABUTILON INDICUM. G, Don. 


Sida Indica, Linn. 

Sida populifolia, Boxh. 
Potari, .... Beng. 
Tha ma khai ok, . Burm. 
Kaiigni, Kanghi, . Hind. 
Ati or Khirati pala, Pan J. 
Pataka, Simbal, . „ 

XJram, Pettaka, IHaleal. 


Abut. Asiaticum,IF', c&n(^^L 


Payrun tuthi, . , 
Tuttura-benda, 
Nugu or Botla- 
benda, . . . 

Pedda or Tutti 
benda, . , . 




Tel. 


This is a small plant, of two to three feet, 
common in most parts of India, and cultivated 
in Burma, it yields a rather strong fibre, fit 
for the manufacture of ropes. The leaves are 
used in India and Burma in the same manner 
as the marsh - mallow in Europe, in decoction 
as an emollient fomentation, and an infusion 
of the root is a cooling drink in fevers. To 
obtain the fibre, the plants are gathered and 
freed of their leaves and twigs, and are put out 
to dry in the sun for a couple of days. They are 
then taken up, tied into bundles, and placed 
under water for about ten days, after which they 
are taken ont, and the fibres are well washed to 
remove the bark and other foreign matter that 
may be adhering to them, and then placed in 
the sun to dry. — Voigt^ 114; Roxburgh^ iii. 179; 
Drs. Wight.^ Mamn^ Shortly Stewart^ and Mr. 
Powell. 

ABUTILON POLYANDRUM. W. and A. 

Sida polyandra, . i2oic6, i Sida Persica, . . Bubm. 

Grows at Kandalla, on the Neilgherries and 
Nundidroog; yields a long silky fibre resembling 
hemp, fit for making ropes. — Roxh.; Jitr. Rep, 
Mad. Ex. ; Useful Plarits. 

ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM. W. and A. 

Sida tomentosa, • JRoxb. { Too-thi, .... Tam. 

Fibres from this were exhibited from two 
or three districts at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855. — Roxburgh; Madras Exhibition Juries' 
Reports. 

ABUVYA. Tel. Tricliosanthes palmata, R . — 
Tr. bracteata. 

ABU-Z AID-UL-H ASAN, a native of Siraf , who 
wrote a continuation of the Arabic work by Suli- 
man the merchant. He never travelled in India, 
blit he made inquiries of travellers, and completed 
the account given by the merchant Suliman. Abu 
Zaid met Masudi at Basra in (a.h. 303) a.d. 916, 
and he obtained from Masudi much information. 
He begins by remarking the great change in the 
commerce of the East that had taken place in 
the interval since Suliman wrote. A rebellion 
had broken out in Khan-fu, which had utterly 
stopped- the Arab trade with China, and carried 
ruin to many families in distant Siraf and Oman. 
He gives also an account of a visit which an 
acquaintance of his own had made to Khumdaa 
(Ohang-gan or Sin-gan-fu), the capital of 
China. 

ABWAB. Arab. Heads or subjects of taxa- 
tion; mi^ellaneous cesses, imposts, and charges. 

Abyssinia, a country in the N.E. of Africa, 
known to the people of Persia and India as 
Habash and Habashthu, and its people as the 
Habush or Habshi, though in India this latter 
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term is applied to all the Negro races from Africa, 
It is one of the most ancient monarchies in the 
world. Its principal provinces are Tigre, Anihara. 
and Shea ; at an early period they extended 
their power over Southern Arabia, But when the 
Arabs threw oif the Abyssinian yoke, the remnants 
of the Abyssinians in remote parts of Arabia were 
reduced to servile avocations, and form the Khadim 
of Yemen. The peoiple of Tigre and Amhara are 
of Semitic origin, and profess Christianity. In 
1SG4, Theodore, the king, imprisoned Captain 
Cameron, Consul at Massowah, and 

subsequently put several Christian missionaries 
and others in chains, and confined Mr. Eassam,, 
and, in the year 1869, an army under Sir Kobert 
Napier was sent from British India, which effected 
their relief, and Theodore destroyed himself as 
the army reached Magdala. General Napier was 
created Lord Napier of Magdala, 

ACACIA, a genus of plants, numbering about 
three hundred species. Several are well known 
in the south and east of Asia, the foliage of 
some being attractive, while others furnish 
valuable timber, useful gums, and other important 
products. 

The Rewa is a large tree common in Rajw^ara, 
sacred to the Matajee, around whose shrines 
groves of this tree are commonly found. 

^ The Rheouj is a very common tree in par- 
ticular parts of Rajvvara, upon which travellers, 
at certain parts of the roads, suspend shreds of 
their clothes, as in other parts of India. To the 
extremities of the young branches are suspended 
innumerable masses of exuded sap of large size. 
Several quick -growdng species, introduced from 
Australia, are reared for fuel on the Neilgherry Hills ; 
and other Australian species still might be brought 
to India, viz. A. armata, A. Br,^ the kangaroo 
thorn, avaluable sand-bindingplant ; A. floribunda 
is the Willow Acacia; A. longifolia, WUlde, var. 
A. sophora of A* -Hr., a bushy t3;ee, renders most 
important services in subduing loose coast sand ; 
bark used for sheep skins. Wattle trees yield 
also an abundance of gum arabic. A. decurrens 
is the Black Wattle. Its bark sells in Great 
Britain from £8 to £11 per ton, and it yields 80 
to 54 per ceni of tannin. A. falcata, Willde^ the 
Koa tree of the Sandwich Islands, yields a very 
durable wood. A. melanoxylon, R. Br.y is the 
valuable South Australian black wood tree. A. 
mirobotrya, Benth.^ yields about 50 lbs. of gum 
annually. A. glaucescens, A. homalophylla, and A. 
pendula, Bennet^ are the valuable Myal woods of 
Australia.— (9e?2Z, Med. TVm.p. 197; von Mueller: 
Eng.Cyc.;G.BenneU 

ACACIA iVMARA. Willde. Babul tree. 

Mimosa amara, j5o£c6. 

Bel kambi, * , Can. I Wnnjali marani, * . Tam. 
Lallye, .... Mahr. J IJalla-regu, . . . Tel, 
This tree grows above the ghats of Canara and 
Sunda, not inland, and not north of the Gunga- 
walli river. It is a tolerably large tree in Coim- 
batore, but of rather low . stature. Its flower is 
very beautiful. In Coimbatore the wood is dark- 
coloured and hard. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the wood is always very crooked, otherwise, w^hen 
ripe, it is strong and tough, and might be applic- 
able to domestic purposes. From its black colour, 
the natives of Canara and Sunda deem it (wron glyj 
a species of ebony.— ii, 548; VoiqL 261* 
Dr. V/ujht; Dr. Gibson. 


ACACIA ARABICA. ITO/r/e. Babul tree. 
IMimosa Arabica, Lamarck. 


Arngliautan, , 
Akakia, . . . 
Babla, . . . 

Nan-lung-kyen, . 
Bahnl, . . . . 
Mughilan, . . 
Anclere, . . . 
Karru-vaylam, 


Ar. 

Beng. 

Bdrm. 

Hind. 

Pees. 

Singh. 

Tam. 


Nallatumma, . Tel. 

Tumma chettu, . „ 

Earbaramu, . . ,, 

Its gum : 

Babul Gond, . . Hind. 
Vallam pisin; Karu- 
velam pisiii, . . Tam. 


This yellow flowering and rather ornamental tree 
is met with in varying abundance throughout India, 
Sind, and Ceylon. It is of rapid growth, and re- 
quires no water, flourishing on dry arid plains, and 
especially in black cotton soil, where other trees 
are rarely met with. It can never be had of large 
size, and is generally crooked, but it is a very 
hard, tough wood, and is extensively employed 
for tent pegs, ploughshares, sugarcane rollers; for 
the spokes, naves, and felloes of wdieels ; for the 
knees and ribs of country ships ; and generally for 
all purposes to which a hard bent wood is applic- 
able ; it is not attacked by white ants. Amongst 
its other useful products, may be named its gum, 
bark, and seeds ; the latter being extensively used 
in the Bekhan for feeding sheep. The bark is 
very largely employed in the centre of the penin- 
sula as a tanniug material, and, when properly 
managed, makes a good leather, with a reddish 
tinge, though in native hands the leather is often 
poroip, brittle, and ill- coloured. Dr. Buchanan 
mentions that, in Mysore, the bark was em- 
ployed in the process of distilling rum. Idie 
ground bark mixed with the expressed seeds of 
the Sesamum orientale has been used as food in 
times of scarcity. A decoction of the bark makes 
a good substitute for soap, and is used in dyeing 
various shades of browm. It yields an abundance 
of transparent gum, which flows out from incisions 
or fissures in the bark, and hardens in lumps of 
various^ sizes and figures, and is used in India as 
a substitute for the true gum arabic, which is the 
product of A. vera. In the medical practice of 
the people, the bark is used internaliy as a tonic 
and astringent ; in decoction, as a wash for ulcers ; 
and, finely powdered and mixed with gingelly oil, 
externally in cancerous affections. Dr. Gibson 
for years advocated extensive planting of this 
useful tree in the^ Bombay side of India, and 
several forests of it at Khangaum, Kasoor«iee, 
and other places have been preserved. The pods 
have long been employed in tanning on account 
of their tistriii gen cy. In Sind, logged' 24 inches 
square and 14 feet long are obtainable. In tiie 
Fanjab it has a girth of 9 to 16 feet.— LVrr/- 
horn; Gibson; liiddell; Mr. Rohde; Ustjul Plants' 
Captain Macdonald; Roxh. ii. 548; t^oiat "->62 • 
Beddome, Fl. Sylr. ^ ' 

ACACIA CLESIA. W. and A. 

Mimosa ccesia, Linn. | Acacia arrar, Buck. 

Acacia alliacea, Buch. j „ intsioidos, .D. C. 

Telia Korinda, . , Tel, j Ivoiula. ICoiinda, . . Tel. 

This climbing shrub grows in CoromandeL 
Alipur, Monghir, and Saharunpur. — Foo;/, 2C);L 


ACACIA CATECHU 
A. polyaeantha, Willde. 

A. WaUichiana, 1). C. 
Khairagaoh, . . Beng. 
Sha-bm,_ .... Burm. 
Khair; KatIi-khair,HiND. 
Kat’ha kikar, . . Duk. 
Kwarech, . . . Panj. 
This tree is common 


Willde. 

Mimosa catecliu, Lhm. 

,, catccliuidcs, Wall. 
Khadiraimt, . 8 ans., Tel. 
Kiliiri, Kot kihiii, . 8 ing. 
'SW'dalav, . . . Tam. 
Poihila iiiaiui, * , Tel, 

all over the plains and 
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hills of British India; is in great quantities in 
the forests of the Prome and Tharawaddy dis- 
tricts; and immense numbers are annually cut 
down and made use of for the extraction of 
catechu. There are several varieties, differing 
ill shade, specific weight, and yield of catechu. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the fii-st branch is 20 
feet ; and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 6 feet. It attains its full 
height in fifty years. The wood possesses great 
strength, and is considered more durable than 
teak. It resists the attacks of insects, and is 
employed for posts and uprights of houses, for 
spear and sword handles, bows, etc. The timber 
is dark-coloured, hard, and heavy ; unseasoned, it 
weighs 85 to 90 lbs. the cubic foot, and nearly 
80 lbs. when seasoned, and has a specific gravity 
of 1'232; it is close-grained and durable, works 
smoothly, and stands a good polish, and though 
somewhat brittle, is much valued where strength 
is required ; it is used for ploughs, pestles, etc., 
cotton machines, sugar mills, and in house build- 
ing and the construction of carts. It flowers in 
July, and the seeds ripen in the cold weather. In 
Ceylon, an infusion of the wood is much esteemed 
by the natives as a purifier of the blood, and 
drinking cups are made of it. Catechu, or terra 
japonica, is extracted from the wood. Chips of 
the lieartwood are boiled in earthen pots, the 
clear liquor is strained off, and when of sufficient 
consistence it is poured into clay moulds; the 
extract is used in dyeing, and also medicinally as 
an astringent, and also externally as ah ointment 
for itch, syphilis, and burns. Very good catechu 
is obtained from Burma, a considerable quantity 
is made in South Canara, and it is largely ex- 
ported from Bengal. One pound of catechu has 
been found to be equal to seven or eight pounds 
of oak bark for tanning purposes. — Drs. Roxb. ii. 
662,Fofy^, 259, 260, McClellands Gibson^ Brandis; 
Ilookevs liim, Journ. i. p. 52 ; Steicart's Panjab 
Plants; Clegliorn's Panjah Report; Beddome^s Plora 
Sglvatica. 

ACACIA OmEREA. S'/Jr. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, JV. and A. 

Werdil, . . . . Hind. Vellatooroo, . . , Tel. 

Yedatii, ... . Tam. NelaJami, . . . 

Cliiniia Jami, . . Tel. 

This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 

ACACIA DEALBATA. IJnL — A handsome 
tree, from 15 to 30 feet high, abundant in Port 
Philip and Twofold Bay, forming luxuriant groves 
on the banks of streams, between iat. 34® and 30°. 
Its bark contains a greater percentage of tannin 
than any other, and pays to ship to England. It 
vras introduced from Australia, and grows on the 
ISTeilgberries . — SinmondSy Cat. Paris Ex. 1879. 

ACACIA ELATA. Linn. ' ' , ^ 

Mimosa elata, 


Seet, Tlmeet seet, Buem. 
Thaeet-tha, .. . ,, 

Chuknl mara, , . , : , Can. 


Dun-siris, . 
Safed-siris, . 
Telia sopara, 


Hind. 

Panj. 

Tel. 


and 8 in girth. It grows readily from cut- 
tings. When seasoned, it floats in water. Its 
timber is straight, lengthy, and of large girth, 
red - coloured, hard, and strong, and ' very 
durable. It is much valued and useful for house- 
building. It is used for p)Osts for buildings. It 
is adapted for cabinet-making, and of sufficient 
girth to be advantageously employed in Govern- 
ment buildings, and for packing-cases. — Voujty 
p. 261; J. L. Stewart; Roxb. ii. 540; Captain 
Beddonie; Drs. Gibson and McClelland; Captain 
Dance,; Royhy Him. Bot. p. 181 ; Mr. Thompsons 
Report on Kamaon; Clegimii, Punjab Reports 
KnllaandKangrasp.B2. 

ACACIA FARN’ESIAR'A. Willde. 


Acacia Indiea, Desv. 
Vachellia Farnesiana, 


I Mimosa Farnesiana, Moxh. 
IT. 1 ,, Indiea, Pair. 

Giiya babnla, . Beng, Baver, .... Sind. 

Jalli, .... Can. Vaday vulli raaram, Tam. 

Iri babul, , , . Make. Kasturi petiima chottu, 

Vel velam, . . Maleal. Tel. 

Walayati kikar, Panj. Kampa tumma, . . „ 

Hanja, .... PusHT. Nugii tumma, . . . 

A native of every part of India, the Panjab, 
Sind, Silhet, Assam, Bengal, both peninsulas; and 
grows up to 5000 feet. It is also a tree of Africa 
and Australia. In waste places in the Western 
Dekhan, where it occurs also in garden hedges, 
it is only a scrubby shrub, and Dr. "Gibson says its 
wood is only applicable for tent pegs and firew^ood ; 
but Voigt mentions that the wood is hard and 
tough, and used for ship knees ; and Beddome also 
says for ship knees. A delicious perfume is dis- 
tilled from the sweet-scented yellow flowers, and 
the tree exudes a considerable quantity of useful 
gum. — Dr. Gibson; Major Drury; Roxb.u.bbl\ 
Timber Trees; Voigt; Beddome; Dr. Steivart. 
ACACIA FERRUGINEA. D. C. 

Mimosa ferruginea, Roxb, 

Sect net, . . . Burm. | Woni, Anasundra, Tel. 
Siiiiai vel velam, . Tam. | 

This tree much resembles A. catechu and A. 
sundra, and differs chiefly in the smaller number 
of pinme ; it is common in the jungles, grows 
in the Madras Presidency, on the Coromandel 
coast and' Northern Circars, and is found 
at Courtallum, in the. Bombay Presidency. 
It attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet, it 
flowers in April and May, the bark is very astrin- 
gent, and is used by the natives in the distillation 
of arrack from jaggery in the same way as the 
bark of A. leucophlsea. The wood is of a 
reddish brown, streaked with a darker hue, heavy 
and durable, and does not warp or crack, the 
grain rather coarse and even, works well, and gives 
a smooth surface; it is used in building and in 
the construction of carts, ploughs, etc. ; it weighs 
60 lbs. per cubic foot when seasoned, and 65 to 
70 lbs. unseasoned, and has a specific gravity of 
*960.— 260; Drury; Roxb. ii. 561; Ainslie; 
Beddomes FI. Sylv. part v. p. 51. 

ACACIA JACQUEMONTL Bcntham. 


. Hind., Panj. 


This large, tall, stately, and excellent timber 
tree is pretty common in Canara and Sunda, 
both above and below the ghats; it occurs 
in the Godavery forests, Pan jab; in Debra 
Boon, Assam; is plentiful in the Pegu, Toung- 
hoo, and Prome districts, and very abundant 
all along the sea - shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. Its maximum length is 40 feet, 


^ Sutlej. 
Panj, 


Gargiisa, 
Kandiari, 
Peru, 
Kikkari, . 


Panj, 


Babul, 

Baburi, . 

Hanza, . 

Kakohi, . 

A small shrub of the Panjab and Trans-Indus, 
with immense -white spines ; it grows in clumps, 
and from 6 or 7 up to 10 feet high. It is common 
on sandy knolls and ridges in many parts of the 
arid tract from Dehii, westward by Harriana, 
Sirsa, Montgomerie, etc., to Trans-Indus, to about 


ACACIA LATROKm 


ACACIA SPECIOSA. 


2000 feet. The bark of the root is used in the 
distillation of native spirits.-— A. Stewart, M.D. 
ACACIA LATRONUM. D. C. Buffalo-thorn. 
Mimosa latronum, Koen, [ M. coringera, Mnn. 

Common in the barren tracts of the Dekhan, 
and found on the Madras side of India. — Voigt. 
ACACIA LEUOOPHLiEA. Willde. 


Acacia alba, WUlde. | Mimosa alba, Roxh. 
Kern, .... Beas. Gargusa, . Salt Range. 
Safed Kikar, , . Hind. Katu andara, . Singh. 

Karin, . . , . Jhelum. Velvelam, Vellaitumma, 
Hewar, .... BIahe. Tam. 

Rauni, Eaunj, , Panj. Telia tumma, . , Tel 

Kimbar, Jand, . 

Its specific name, and its Hindi, Tamil, and Te- 


Panj. Telia tumma, 


ACACIA RAMKANTA. Gihson . — Under this 
name Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe an orna- 
mental species of Acacia, or a variety of A. 
Arabica, conimon in the Dekhan, though less 
abundant than A. Arabica, from which it is 
distinguishable by its straight, tall, erect stem 
and general cypress-like appearanee, or resem- 
bling a gigantic broom, and by the colour of its 
legumes. Its wood is quite equal to that of the 
A. Arabica, being hard, and used for cart-wheels, 
ploughs, etc.; but the natives attach some super- 
stitious notions to the use of the tree.— 
Gibson and Riddell. 

ACACIA ROBUSTA, introduced from the Gape, 


liigu synonyms, are given from the whitish or pale is growing freely on the Neilgherry Hills. At the 
yellow colour of its bark, which, in S. India, is one Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. M‘Ivor exhibited 
of the ingredients used in distilling arrack from specimens of bast from this tree, strong, very 
jagari. It extends from about Lahore along the tough and durable, also pliable when wetted, 
arid tract to Dehli, and to Ceylon. In Coimbatore and constantly made use of for all the purposes 
the tree attains a medium size, with a round head, to which Russian bast is put in gardens in Europe, 
but in the Dekhan it is never of a size fit for any- This bast can be procured cheaply and in large 
thing beyond posts to small houses. The wood quantities, as the trees when cut down throw up 
it furnishes, however, is strong, good, and dark- numerous young shoots, to the height of from six 
coloured, though generally small. It is easily to twelve feet, in one year. The bark of the tree 
distinguished by its panicled globular inflor- is also a powerful tanning material.---i¥n 


escence and stipulary thorns. A tough and strong Madras Exhibition of 
fibre, in use for large fishing nets and coarse kinds ACACIA RUGATA 
of cordage, is prepared from the bark by macera- Acacia conoinna, D. 0. 
tion. Major Beddome says the timber is hard and Mimosa concinna, Roxh., 
strong, much like Babul, but closer grained and of Willde, 
a deeper colour ; it is used for the same purposes. Kochai, .... Ben( 
A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 62 lbs., and 55 Ken-bwon, . . . Buna 
lbs. when seasoned; its specific gravity is *880. Eei^au-kiah, . . Chii 
It makes excellent fuel for locomotive purposes. i 

Mr. Jacob says its wood decays more rapidly, and ® plant has a loi 


Madras Exhibition of . 

ACACIA RUGATA. Biicli. Soap Acacia. 


. C. Mimosa rugata, Lam. 
loxh., ,, saponaria, Roxh. 

„ abstergens, Spr. 
Beng, Chinik, , . . JVIaleal. 
Buem. Go-go, . . . . Tag. 
Chin. Shikai, . ... Tam. 
BIahb. Sikaya, . . . . Tel. 


This plant has a long flat pod or legume, con- 


is more speedily attacked by the Goon insect, than separate, small, oval, dark-coloured seeds, 

any timber of which he had knowledge. He says Pemns^a of India, Bengal, Nepal, 

it occasionally reaches tolerable dimensions; but ^Abet, Assam, Moulmem on the Ataran, and in the 
even were it possible to preserve it, it would not Archipelago. The legumes are used for washing 
be worth doing so, from its brittleness and the for rnarking the foreheati. 

coarseness of its grain.— Dns‘. Cleghom and Wight acid, and used in cookery instead of 

in M. E. J. R; Dr. Gibson in Bomb. Geo. Soc. 'tamarind, and with turmeric they give a beautiful 
Journal; Voigt; Roxb. ; Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 48 : legumes are three or four 

Dr. J. L. Stewa^'L , niches long, and about one and a half inch broad, 

ACACIA MICROPHYLLA. Roxb. greasy, yellowish, or reddish brown. They abound 

Mimosa miorophylla, i2o£c6. m an acrid, detergent, fatty principle. In China 

Tetulia of Siihet. A tree growing in Silhet to roasted, pounded, and kneaded into small 

about twelve feet in height, and the people use used to wash the person or clothes, 

its bark in distilling an intoxicating liquor. — Three or four of the black seeds are in one pod. 


Roxb. ii. 549. 

ACACIA MODESTA. Wallich. 

Phala, Phullah, . Hind. | Palosa, Pulasa, . Pusht. 
A tree of slow growth, a native of the Panjab, 


They are roasted and eaten, and are used by arti- 
ficial flower makers to wax their thread. Pods 
and bark are exported from Canara, the former 
as a washing material, the latter for dyeing and 


Cis and Trans Indus, and in the Doabs. The wood bshing-nets.— Chui. Mat. %Ivd.; 

of an old tree is very dark brown, or nearly black, ^ ^' Oigt ; Roxb. 565 ; 


of an old tree is very dark brown, or nearly black, 
hard, strong, and heavy. Green it weighs 69^ Mason. 

lbs., and dry 53^ a cubic foot. It is very durable, ACACIA SPECIOSA. 
and is a favourite for cart-wheels, sugar-mills, Acacia sirissa, . 
plough stocks and shares (? Bellew), Persian Mimosa fiexuosa. 
wheels, the mallets for cleaning cotton, etc. The ” sirissa, 

Sirin, Shrunru 


Acacia sirissa. 


Willde ; W. and /I. 


Much, AIbkzia lebbek, , 
MoUl. ,, mollis, var, 
Roxh. Julibrissiii, . , 


SMar to guraS;fc, whtrB^urrzterts 

people of the Peshawar valley consider to be Sect, Tseek4ha, . 
restorative. — /, L. Stewart, M.D. Lasrin, lasrian, 

ACACIA NEMU. Smith. Siriss, . . . 

Blimosa arborea, Loureiro. This large tre 

Ho-hwan, . . . Chin. 1 Ye-hoh, . . , . Chin, to 5000 feet, anc 
This plant grows in China and Cochin-China, Panjak Itoccu 


Sirisha, . . Beng., Ueia. Sarin,. . 
Sect, Tseek4ha, . Boem. Kali-sirin, 


. . Hind. 
J UBBtILPUE. 
. . Ravi. 


Lasrin, lasrian, Chenab. Katu vage,VeUmngai, Tam. 
Siriss, . . Hind. Uirasana, Sinduva, Tel. 


,■ This large tree grows wild in the Himalayas up 
to 5000 feet, and it is cultivated in the plains of the 
Panjak ' It occurs throughout the N.W. l^ovinces: 


and is used for ornamental purposes. At Ning- it is plentiful in Pegu, particularly in the Toimo*- 
po, bark used for tanning sails .— Mat hoo district, and is found on the Irawadi. ?n 
Medica. * Ganjam and Gumsur it is very plentiful, attains 
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ACACIA STIPULATA. 


ACANTHACE^. 


an extreme height of 30 feet, and oircumference 
4^ feet, the height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch being 22 feet ; and it 
is used for sugar crushers, pestles, mortars, and 
ploughshares.^ It is common in the forests of the 
Bombay Presidency, grows in Travancore, on the 
Coromandel coast, and is a common tree in Coim- 
batore, where it is frequently seen growing by 
the road-sides on account of the shade that its 
large head affords. The timber is large, and 
in old trees dark-coloured, very hard, and close 
enough grained for furniture ; and large masses of 
very pure gum are often found on it. It is 
common in the hills and gardens of Murree and 
Hazara. The heart- wood makes good charcoal ; 
the leaves and twigs are gathered as fodder for 
camels and other animals. The bark is stated to 
be applied to hurts of the eye (Madden) ; and the 
seed is officinal, forming part of an anjan for 
ophthalmic disease. The specific name of Juli- 
brissia, used by Bentham for the variety A. mollis, 
is a corruption of Gul-abresham. — Capt. Mac- 
donald; Drs. Mason ^ Stewart^ M'‘Clelland^ 
Cleqliorn, Wight^ Gibson ; Voigt ; Roxh. ii. 544 ; 
Cal Cat. 186k 

ACACIA STIPULATA. D. C. 

Mimosa stipulata, Roxh. I Ac. Kangraensis, Jameson. 


Chenab. 
. Hind. 
Jhelum. 
. Kavi. 


,, stiimlacea, Roxh. 

Oi, Ohi, Durgari, Beas. Ban-drenkh, . Chenab. 
Amulki, .... Beng. Valaiti Siris, . . Hind. 

Seet, Burm. Lasren, , . . Jhelum. 

Surangra, Kasir, Chenab. Ola, . , , , , Kavi. 

This unarmed acacia has flowers of a pink 

colour. It is one of the largest trees of the genus, 
and is found in Debra Doon, in the mountains 
north of Bengal, in Travancore, Courtailum, in 
most parts of the Peninsula, in Assam, in the 
forests from Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the 
banks of the Ataran river. Dr. Stewart says 
that on the various rivers of the H.W. Himalaya, 
it grows at from 3000 occasionally to 6000 feet. 
It is handsome in appearance, resembling some- 
what Poinciana regia, and is seen in great abun- 
dance and luxuriance in portions of the Kangra 
valley, where its girth reaches 7, and occasionally 
9 feet. In Kumaon, logs are obtained 20 to 30 
feet long, and 4 to 6 feet in girth. Its wood is 
coarse-grained and tough, but not easily worked. 
— Steivart'^s Punjab Plants; Mr. Tlwmpsoii^s Report. 

ACACIA SUNDEA. D. C. 

Acacia chundra, Willde. | Mimosa sundra, Boxb. 

Lall klieir, Hind,, Mahr. Nalla chandra, » Tel. 

Elarangaily, , . Tam. } Sundra, , . , * ,, 

This tree grows throughout the Peninsula and 
the Sunderbuns, but varies in size in different 
localities. It is common in the jungles of Bombay, 
there always scrubby, small, and crooked; and 
though rather plentiful in the forests under the 
ghats, Dr. Gibson had not seen it of a size capable 
of affording planks. Mr. Rohde mentions that he 
had obtained, at Guntoor, planks 1 foot broad ; 
that posts 5 feet long were procurable at twelve 
rupees per hundred, well suited for fencing and 
for rice pestles. The natives regard it as the most 
durable wood for posts in house-building, though, 
from its non-elastic nature, it is unfavourable to 
the holding of nails driven into it. The wood is 
of a dark colonr, close-grained, very hard, heavy, 
and very strong, a one-inch bar sustaining a 
weight of 600 lbs. Sp. gr. 1*296. It is also used 
for ploughs, mortars, and pestles, and for railway 


sleepers. A resin similar to that which exudes 
^om the A. catechu is procured from this tree. 

two trees are nearly alike, the uncertainty of 
the prickles absent or present being a distin- 
guishing characteristic of this one.— Ifr. Rohde ; 
Dr. Wight; Voigt; ClegJiorn's Report; Useful 
Plants ; Beddome^ FI. Svlv. p. 50. 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA. Willde. 

Mimosa tomentosa, Roxb. j Mimosa kleinii, . Poir, 
Salsein babula, . Beng. I Jungle nail tree, , Eng. 
Elephant thorn, . Eng. | Ani mulla, . . . Tam. 

Grows on the Madras side of India, common 
near Sholapore, in the Kandesh jungles and tins 
Bombay Dekhan, and is found in Bengal — Voigt. 

ACACIA VERA. Bank. Gum arable tree. 

Acacia nilotica. | Mimosa nilotica, Linn. 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African desert, 
and, according to Wellsted, of Arabia, its leaves 
yield the camel the sole forage it can meet in 
those arid regions. Two products are obtained 
from it, one natural, the other artificial, namely, 
gum arable and the dried acacia juice (Akakia of 
Dioscorides), a solid, dark-coloured, shining sub- 
stance, soluble in water, which it colours red. 
It is obtained by pounding the unripe fruit, and 
the juice is thickened before the sun, and then 
placed in bladders, in which it gradually dries, 
w^eighing about 5 or 6 ounces each. It is sold in 
the bazaars of Bengal in thin, very black cakes 
about the size of a rupee. It was much lauded 
by Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Wellsted found 
the Sumr trees of great size, and the gum exuding 
in considerable quantities; but very little of it 
was collected by the Bedouins, who complained 
that the price it brings in Maskat did not repay 
them for their trouble.— • IFe/Z-sVec/, i. pp. 73 and 
106; BakeVs Albert Nyanza; UShauglinessy ; 
Mendis. 

ACALEPH.^, or sea nettles, include a great 
number of radiate animals of which the Medusae 
are the type. They are common in all the seas. 

ACALYPHA BETULINA. Retz, Spreng. 
Acalypha spiciflorus. Lamb. | A. fruticosa, Forsk 
Chiinni maram, , Tam. j Chinni, Tsinni, . Tel. 

Wood to be obtained about 18 inches in 
diameter, hard and heavy, not of much value to 
carpenters. Leaves attenuant and alterative, and 
an agreeable stomachic in dyspepsia and other 
ailments. — Wight; Hog. 

ACALYPHA INDIGA. Linn. 

Mukto-joori, , . Beng. | Harita manjari, . Tel. 


Shwet busunda, . „ Kuppanti chottu, „ 
Morkantee, . . . ,, Puppanti,Mirutkunda, „ 
Kooppie, . Due., Hind. Mumpindi, , . „ 

Kiipamem,MALEAL.,TAM. 1 

A small annual, common everywhere in the 
Peninsula and Bengal, and easily distinguished by 
the singular cup-shaped involucre which surrounds 
the fiowers. In decoction it is cathartic; the 
leaves, with garlic, are anthelmintic. Mixed with 
common salt, the leaves are applied externally in 
psora, and the juice rubbed up with oil exter- 
nally in rheumatism. Wight also figures A. mappa. 
— Hog; Useful Plants ; Honigb.; O^Sh.; Voigt. 

AOAi^THAOE.^. R. Br. The Justicia tribe ; 
its type is the genus Acanthus. The species are 
herbaceous or shrubby. Many are mere weeds; 
others bear handsome fiowers with gaudy colours, 
but seldom with py odour. A very small number 
have been occasionally employed medicinally as 
emollients ■ or diuretics. In Ceylon, ‘ neiioo ’ is 



AeAHTHOPTEBYGII. 


ACER CULTRATUM. 



applied to tlie species of this natural family gene- 
3‘ally. The Biirmans say the roots of the blue 
flowering A. ilicifolius, X., are a cure for snake- 
bites. — Thw. PL Zeyl. p. 223 ; Mason. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIT, fishes having bony 
skeletons with prickly spinous processes in the 
dorsal fins. See Fishes. 

AOARUS FARINiS, the meal mite ; it is never 
present . in flour unless when damaged, and in a 
state unfit for consumption. The domestic mite, 
A. domesticus, which does so much injury to 
stuffed insects and birds, can be somewhat guarded 
against with camphor and a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. The sugar mite, A. saccharinum, so 
common in cane sugar, is unknown in the palm 
sugars of India. A. Telarius, the scarlet mite, or 
red spider, envelopes the leaves of a plant in 
a delicate, closely-woven web, which so checlis 
the respiration that the plant. becomes dry and 
withered. See Insects. 

AOASANAYI. Sansk. In Hinduism, an 
ethereal voice heard from the sky ; an emanation 
of Brahm. When the sound proceeds from a 
meteor or a flame, it is called Agniptiri, or 
formed of fire. An Avatara is a descent of the 
deity in the shape of a mortal ; and an Avantara, 
a word rarely used, is a similar incarnation of an 
inferior kind, intended to answer some purpose of 
less moment. Acasanavi, therefore, is a manifesta- 
tion of a deity, in which he is heard but not seen. 
Akasa is a name for the sky or firmament. See 

ACATSJA VALLI. Tam. Cassyta filiformis. 
ACAWERYA. Sing. Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
ACGIPITRINiB, a sub-family of the family 
Falconidse, comprising the sparrow-hawks, gos- 
hawks. The more prominent in S.E. Asia are — 
Astur palumbarius, X., goshawk. 

,, trivirgatus, Tb/??., crested do. 

Micronesius badiiis, the shikra. 

Accipiter nisus, X,, sparrow-hawk. • 

„ virgatus, the Beslia do. 

A. nisus, the sparrow-hawk of Europe, Asia, 
and IST. Africa, is common in the hilly parts of 
India; rare in the plains, where abundantly re- 
placed by Micronesius badius. Migrates partially 
in northern regions. There is a nearly affined 
race in the Malay countries, A. nisoides, distin- 
guished by having a white throat with three 
distinct dark stripes, and no rufous on tlie under 
parts of the adhlt male. In other respects quite 
similar 'to A. nisus, and by lio means to be 
confounded with A. virgatus, which likewise has 
the throat, stripes. Accipiter trinotatus has ele- 
gant row^s of large round white spots on the tail. 
ACCOUNTANT. 

Kanun-go, Aeabo-Hind. Graraa-karana, . Saxsk. 
Patwari, .... Hind. Kayastha, . . . „ 

Kulkarni, , . . IVIae. Kanakapilli, , . Tam. 

In the village system of India, this is one of the 
municipality. 

■ ACER, a genus of the Aceracese, or sycamore 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Acer, 
Dobinsea, and Negundo. Dr. Royle mentious that 
immediately we commence ascending the Hima- 
laya, either in Nepal, or Sirmoor, w^e meet with 
species of the Acer. A. oblongum descends to the 
lowest level, being found in Nepal and further 
north in the Dehra Boon, between 2000 and 3000 
feet of elevation. A. cultratum is found at 6500 
feet on the Mussooree range, and at similar heights 


in Sirmoor and Garhwal; while A. caudatura; 
(Wall. PL As. Rar. t. 132) and A. acuminatum?' 
(Don) sterculiaceum and viilosum, are only seen 
with pines and birches on the loftiest mountains, 
which are for many months covered with snow. 
A. sterculiaceum (Wall. PI. As. Ear. t. 105) is 
closely allied to A. viilosum, which differs but 
little from a pseudo-platanus, or sycamore ; and 
as this affords timber which, from being light and 
tough, is much used by turners, and for making 
saddle-trees, so it is probable that both the 
Himalayan species would answer equally well i 
for the same purposes. The wood of A. cultiatuin: 
is white, light, and fine-grained, and might bo 
f turned to the same uses as that of the maple, 
which is esteemed by turners, and also occasionally 
for making gun-stocks. A. caudatum is also 
found in Kunawar, and A. sterculiaceum extends 
to Kashmir. A. Dobinsea, discovered in Nepal 
by Dr. Hamilton, is only a shrub of six feet in 
height. A. fraxinifolium is a native of North 
America, from which sugar is said to be made. 
Many species grow in Japan and the Himalayas, 
caesium, WalL^ Deoban, N.W. P., and Hazara. 
Campbellii, Hook, f, et X., Darjiling hills, 
viilosum, Simla, 

pictum, Hazara, 

palmatum, X/wwi6., a beautiful maple, 
niveura, BlumCf India and the Archipelago, rising to 
150 feet in height. 

— Von Mueller; Hodgson^ s NagasaJd; Eoyle'^s III ' 
Him. Bot. 

ACER CAUDATUM, the Mandal maple tree 
of Kulu, Kangra, Deoban, and Simla. Wood not 
esteemed. — Dr. CleqJiorn. 

ACER CRETIoilM. Linn. 

Kitla, Kakrai, . Chenab. Kukandra, . . Jhelum. : 
Kangla, Mandar, „ Seran, Til-pattar, Kano. ■ 
Til khan ; trikhana, Than, . . . . SurLEJ. 

Trikadna, . , Jhelum. 

A small tree, not uncommon at places near most 
of the great rivers of the Pan jab, from the Ravi 
westward from 3500 up to 6000 feet. Of no 
special use. — Dr. Stewart 
ACER CULTRATUM. Wall 
Kaura, . . . , Beas, Kanur, . . . Kanora. 

Hanzal, ICanzal, Chenab. Trikudnah, . kiUEEEic. 
Kalira, Kangru, . ,, Trikannah, . ,, 

Trekam, Treklian, Jhel. Manor, Mandar, Ravi. 

Tilpattar, Kilpattar, „ Cliirindi, Jariniu, „ 

Killh, . , . ,, Laur, Kan jar, SUTLEj. 

Ti-aii, . . . Kanawar. Kalindra, „ 

A. cuitratiim and A.' sterculiaceum much re- 
semble .each other, often grow together, and are 
frequently confused. They are fouml on all the 
rivers up to near the Indus, at from 400o to 
feet. They are handsome trees, and attain a con- 
siderable size. A. sterculiaceum attains to 12 feet 
girth, but the timber is not particularly valued. 

In Kangra it is used for ploughs, bedsteads, and 
jampan poles. From Bissalifr, etc., there is a 
considerable export to Tibet of drinking cups 
made of the knots of these maple-wood trees. 
They are much used there, and often set in silver. 
Gerard states that they are made of juniper, and 
Moorcroft says horse-chestnut (see Pavia) but 
J. D. Cuningham mentions the kiiots or ex- 
crescences of these two maples as giving tlie best 
kinds. ^ A. cultratum is prized for shade. The 
juice of the leaves is, in Kanawar, said to be so 
acrid as to hurt the hands, ]>iii the leaves and 
twigs are in places much lopped for fixlder.— 
Dr. J. L. Steicart i 




ACER LiE.YIGAT.UM. , '/ 

‘ ACEE LyEVIGATUM, the Karadln, or 

Karaiidlu of Kotgurh, is found in the Sutlej valley, 
between Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation 
of 9000 feet, also higher up in the Nepal moun- 
tains, and at Darjiling. The knots are hollowed 
out, and used as drinking cups. — Voiqi ; Clecf, 
Far/j. Rep, p. 64. 

ACER OBLONGUM, an evergreen ti*ee, of 
rapid growth, native of Nepal and Kiimaon, on 
the southern hill ranges, such as the Gagar, and 
is very abundant at Naini Tal. — Voigt^ p. 92. 

AGER'STERGULIAOEUM. Wall 


Ka,n-sMn, . . . Bhot. 
Tila-pattar, . . Hind. 
La’-ur, ■ ' . . Eanawab. ' 


Til pattar, 
Til patra, , 
Kamiah, 


Kashmir. 

Khas. 


A large tree of Nepal and the N.W. Himalaya, 
with a trunk often three feet in dilimeter. The 
Hindi names allude to its incised three-pointed 
leaves. From the knotty parts of this tree are 
made the coarser sorts of wooden cups used in 
Iiiin~des and the Gis-Alpine Himalaya, inhabited 
by Bhotia, and termed Lahauri Doba, and a 
better kind, termed Talua Doba, is made from 
the Acer oblongum. A. Hookeri, isolobum, penta- 
pomicum, Sikkimense, and stachyophylum, are 
other species. — Dr. ,/. L, Stewart, 

AGESINES or Akesines, the Greek name of the 
Chenab, a river of the Panjab; supposed to have 
had its origin in Abu Sin, a name of the Indus, 
the Sanskrit name being Ghandra-Bhaga. 
AOETIG ACID, Acetous acid, Vinegar. 


Khali, . , . . 

Poun-ya, . . . 
Niing-tsit, . . . 

Sirka, also Khali, 
Aceto, ... . 


Arab, 

Burm. 

Chin. 

Hind. 

It. 


Acidum Aceticum, Lat. 
Glinka, .... Malay. 
Kadi, .... Tam. 
PuTsu, .... Tel. 


The ordinary vinegar of the Indian bazaars 
is prepared from the Dolichos uuiflorus. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy discovered that much pyroligne- 
ous acid passes over along with other gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for the Eshapore powder 
works, and he recommended for India the practice 
followed in Germany, where a strong acetic acid 
is obtained by causing a mixture of one part of 
spirit, four of water, and about one-thousandth 
part of honey or yeast, to filter into a cask 
containing wood shavings, and provided with holes 
to secure a free circulation of air. A very large 
surface being thus exposed, the alcohol is rapidly 
coiiverted into acetic acid. In India, teak shav- 
ings well boiled in water and subsequently steeped 
in good vinegar, should be employed. — Beng. 

; Fkar. p. 233. 

AGH. Hind. Morinda citrifolia, M. tinctoria. 

■ AGtMMENIDiE. During the time of this 
dynasty, the language in use was the Bactro- 
I^iedo-Persian, We know from their inscriptions 
several of the old Bactrian formations, which be- 
came historical and geographical designations at a 
later period. — Bunse^i’s Egypt, pp* 462-467. . 

ACHALABHRATA, one of the Ganadhara, 
or masters of the Jain schools. 

AGHA;MARAM, also Atti maram, " Tam. ■ Any 
ebony tree; Diospyros ebenasteir ; Hardwickia 
binata, Bauhinia racemosa. 

AOHANDRARGAM. Tam.. A perpetu.al ten- 
ure of village laud, as long as the moon and sun 
endure. 

AG LIAR, a native race in Nepal, from whom 
the Mewar select their priests.. 

ACHAR. Malay. Antiaris, sp. 


' -ACHEEN.. 

Sansk. The observances of the 
Hindu religion; the personal and social customs 
of the Hindus ; also a name applied to Siva or 
Vishnu, and also Brahma as the Supreme Being. 
It means free from further transmi^rration 

AOHARNL Hind. A bier. 

ACHARYA or Achari. Sansk. A reli- 
gious teacher, a brahman who instructs in the 
Vedas the religious students of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes. In modern use, it 
is applied to any religious instructor, or to any 
brahman and religious mendicant professing to 
be qualified to give religious instruction. In the 
south of India, it denotes the head of a religious 
society, the Mahant of Hindustan, or the Panda 
or head priest of a temple. Among the Mahrattas 
it was given to brahmans employed by respect- 
able families as cooks. It is assumed by the 
Madhava Brahmans, and by the five castes of 
artisans — blacksmith, goldsmith, coppersmith, 
stone-cutter and carpenter— in the Tamil and 
Telugu provinces. At present, the brahman 
who reads a portion of the Vedas at the time of 
investiture with the poita, is called by this title, 
as well as the person who reads the formularies 
at a sacrifice. — Ward’s Hindoos; TF/7son. See 
Gayatri ; Hindu ; India. 

ACHAVERAM or Atchaveram, a village tvith 
a celebrated pagoda five miles S.W, of Devi- 
cottah. It was taken in September 1749 by the 
Tanjore army, from the British under Captain Cope. 

ACH-CHATA. See Akshata. 

ACHOHHAN. Maleal. A father ; a respect- 
ful appellation of the inen of the Nair royal family 
who have no office or official rank in the State. 

ACHCHU. Earn. Achcha, Maleal., Tam. 
A mould ; a printing press. 

AOHCHU-KAVALI. Tel. Fees in kind to 
poligars for protecting lands. 

ACHE. Count d’ Ache, a French admiral sent 
from France to suport Lally as a naval colleague, 
but he was undecided and unfortunate, wns de- 
feated off Tranquebar, and again by Pocock, and 
he ultimately sailed for France, where he became 
an accuser of Lally. — Malleson. 

ACHEEN, Athi of the Malays, is the capital of 
a kingdom of the same name, situated at the 
north-west extreme -of Sumatra, near the en- 
trance of the Straits of Malacca. Every vessel 
entering the straits was formerly obliged to call 
at Acheen to obtain a pass, but Europeans set 
at defiance the assumed authority of its kings. 
These still, however (1879), continue independent 
of the Dutch. Pop. 328,000. This monarchy 
arose from the usurpation of sultan Salah-ud- 
Din in A.D. 1521, previous, to which time Acheen 
had been a province of Pedir, and governed by 
a viceroy from that kingdom. The Achinese 
differ much in their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter, and 
of a darker complexion. . They are . supposed 
to be a mixture of Battas and Malays with 
Chuliahs, as they term the natives of the west 
of India] They are an active and industrious 
people, and show much mechanical ingenuity. 
Their Padri, religious men*, chiefly Malays of the 
Menangkabao states of the interior, for many 
years opposed the encroachments of the Dutch in 
the interior of Sumatra. The Achinese adopted 
Mahomedanisin, A.D. 1206 ; the Malacca Malays, 
A.D. 1276; the Javanese, A.D. 1478. They are 


ACHENIYA FATA. 


ACIDS. 


strict Maliomedans, aEd great Eumbers resort in 
the Arab vessels to Mecca, with the view of 
becoming Hajis or pilgrims. The Spanish Pillar 
dollar is the standard coin. The natural produc- 
tions of Acheen and its neighbourhood include 
gold dust, Baroos camphor, which is highly prized 
in China; sapan wood, beeswax, dammer, and 


ACHRAS SAPOTA. Willde, Sapodilla. 
Koweet? . of Bombay. Eataini, . . . . Singh. 
Thwoot-ta-bat, . Burm. Simi Elupei maram, Tam. 
Bully tree, Sapota, Bng. Sima Ippa chettu, Tel. 

A native of China, cultivated in the E. and 
W. Indies and S. America; in India grown as a 
fruit tree; wood hard and close-grained. The 


rattans. Cattle are abundant, and also small seeds are aperient and diuretic; in overdoses 
horses of an excellent breed (the best, indeed, in they are dangerous._ The bark is said to be a 
the Archipelago, with the exception of those of good substitute for cmchona. Ihe a_amil name of 
Bimah in Suihbawa), which are exported in con- *bis tree is liable to be confounded with Mini^ops 
siderahle numbeis to the settlements in the Straits and h^^.-Jaffrey ;Ihdddl; Roxl. ; _ 
of Malacca. The better kind have fine crests and 
good strong shoulders, in which latter particular, 

Ss weU as in height of wither, they differ very 


much from the horses of Java and the islands to “eng. Kadekri? . . Maleal. 

the eastward, which are generally deficient in jiurhuria, . . . „ G-asr-kural-sabo, . Singh. 

these points. The Achm and Malay languages are Cheecheera, Chirchim, „ Nai uruvi, . . . Tam. 
written in the Arabic character. See Archipelago. A|>ang, .... Buem. Utareiii, . . . Tel. 
ACHENIYA FATA. Beng. Pmderia ternata. Neagam, . . . Egypt. Antisa, .... 
AGHERONTIA SATANAS, the death’s-head Sutjira, A^gareh, . Hind. Apamargaiim, ^ „ 

moth of Ceylon, a richly-coloured nocturnal moth, Alati^’ * Maleal ” 

which utters a sharp, stridulous cry when seized. ^ growing aU over India, in many places 

4.1 -14. 4! • 4. A as a troublesome weed ; its seeds, flowering spiked 

AOHETA, the cricket genus of insects. A 

^mpestns and A domestica the Jhengur of ^nd as greens. An infusion of the root is given 
Hindustan, attack the poppy plants from Bovem- ^ astringent in bowel complaints. The 

lodsJat'ft. to.«f th. we, „4 .t eigitM 

ncr»cin<^Q f'T'AOi anrl Anfa o'ff thA VAtinor-fAn cViAAfc . ^ .*P*_ . ' y L 


Beng. Kadelari? . 

„ G-asr-kural-sabo, 
.•a, ,, Nai uriivi, . . 


Buem. Utareiii, 
Egypt. Antisa, . 


Maleal. 
. Singh. 
. Tam. 
Tel. 


Sutjira, Agareh, . Hind. Apaniargamu, . „ 

, Lal-chirchiri, . . „ Px’atyuk pushpx, , ,, 

1 Kat’hAlati, . Maleal. 

A herb growing all over India, in many places 
as a troublesome weed ; its seeds, flowering spiked 
leaves and ashes, are used in native medicine, 
and as greens. An infusion of the root is given 
as a mild astringent in bowel complaints. The 
flowering spike made into pills witli a little sugar is 


ascends the tree, and cuts off the young top shoots. 
The crickets are very destructive to garden and 
field crops. See Insects. 

ACH’HAR. Hind. Fruit of Buchanania lati- 
folia ; also pickles. 

ACH’HAR TILAK. Sansk. The ceremony of 
putting a few grains of rice on the forehead of an 
image when addressed, or on that of a brahman 
when invited to an entertainment. 

AOH’HIK, a tribe in Bengal. 


! natives as a tooth-brush ; the ■whole plant 'when 
macerated yields a considerable quantity of potash. 
— O^Sh.: Roxh.: Voiqt; Jaffrey: Eoniqh.: Useful 
Plants, See Vegetables. 

ACID LIME. Citrus bergamia, 

ACIDS, the tezab of the Persians. The most 
important are the sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
acetic, carbonic, tartaric, citric, oxalic, and 
arsenious. For making these, natives of India 


ACHILLilA MILLEFOLIUM. L. Milfoil ; the lemoM and limes 

li Madaran, Momadra, and Capendiga, of the ^ Omer ane- 


Bm Madaran, Momadra, and Capendiga, of the - • 

Tom MARAM. Tam. Oalosanthes Indica. Acidum arseniosum, white oxide of arsenic. 
AGHIMBNBS, very ornamental plants of Acidum benzoicum, benzom acid, tho^^^^^^^ 
various colours, flowering in the rains, of easy ^ ben mn, is found in othei substmices, as 
culture. The skly tuberL roots, by which they ffff ’ 

arepropagated,m4tbecarefuUypreserveddurmg ’! rc-agcnts on 

the dry weather, by occasionally moistening the \ '''®g®table substances. . _ 

earth in which they are kept ; and afte? the Acid Oitnc. Nmg-mung-sha, Ciiix., lu India 

commencement of the rains, the imbricated buds, of copnicrco. 

which they produce under ground, may be divided 1 xr 

Sen-kiang-slia, . Chin. Ramak-ka tezabj Hind. 

A ^ tjaS A T A . . . , , Spirit of salt, . . Eng. | Acidxim lauriaticum, Lat. 

ACHOBA. PusiiT. Land irrigated by the In India, an article of commerce. 

^^^OT-TnnnA q xtct a i + u x. a Acid, Nitric. Aquafortis, nitric acid. 

r- • Tha-ku-ta-gai-, . Btu.M. ! Aj^r Meaganolmr- 

AGHOTIA DIIMKI, of Nepal. Hystrix longi- Yen-siaii-k’iang-slmi, Ch. mas, . . . .Malay. 
cauda. — Marsclen. . Acide nitiique, , Fe. Pottlu-iippu-drava- 

ACHRAS ELENGIOIDES. D. C. Salpeter saure, . Gee. kam, . , Tam., Tel. 

Sapota elengioldes, 2). a Shore ka tezab, . Hind. - 

Holay, . . . Neilgh. j Pala, . . ; . Tam. Ill Mia, an aiTicle of commerce. . 

A large tree, very common on all the higher Acid, Nitro-Muriatie. Aqua-regia, 

ranges on the west of the Madras Presidency, and • • Fe. | Addum rdtro-bydro- 

is to be found in Ceylon. The fruit is like a I AJ'n-icmn, . . L.it. 

small crab apple, and is made into pickles, and 4 „;j % commerce, 

used in curries. The wbod is of a dull red colour, .v TndiT in ii-iAa *' ^Aing-]iu-chih, CniN., 
short but straight in the grain, and very denTl of coimnorce. 

It makes good beams for houses, but splits too touipliuric. \ itnoi. 


much to be used for planks. If well seasoned it \ . 

tons weU, it Mate cx^lent carpenters’ oTdS Sezab, 
planes.— BedJome, ri. Syfr. p. 2S;5. . Gandafc-ka-atr, 


Aeab. j Arq-i-gao-gard, . 
Buem. | Gumlhaka druva* 
Hind, j karu, . . , 
Hind. ^ 


ACID LIME. 


ACOEUS CALAMUS. 



In India, an article of commerce, but largely 
manufactured in the several mints. — Boyle^ Arts of 
ImlicL ' . 

ACONITUM. Linn, This genus of the Ra- 
nunculace^e is almost entirely confined to Europe 
and Northern Asia, a few only being American. 
Throughout the temperate part of the Himalaya 
the species occur, but most frequently to the east- 
ward in the moist parts of Nepal and Sikkim, 
Roots of A. ferox, luridum, napellus, and palma- 
tum, are extensively used as the Bikh poison, and 
throughout the Himalaya are indiscriminately so 
called, nor can the dried roots be distinguished 
from each other. Aconitina or Bikyais prepared 
from Aconitimi ferox. It is a formidable poison ; 
one-tenth of a grain killed a goat in one of Dr. 
Q’Bhauglinessy’s experiments in twelve minutes. 
The animal died in convulsions. It is used in 
an ointment, one grain being mixed with a drachm 
of lard, and is an iiivalnabie local application in 
many forms of neuralgia, especially in tic-dolour- 
eux. It almost immediately occasions a tingling 
seusation in the part, then numbness, and relief of 
the pain. Several species of Aconite occur in China. 
Ts’au-wu-t’u is the name for the tubers. Maximo 
Micz met with nine in the Amur region,— four 
near Peking, and three in Mongolia. Ts’au means 
wild. An arrow poison called Tuli-peh-ts’au is 
said to be prepared in some country on the west 
of China from a species. A. palmatum Don., is a 
plant of the Himalaya, up to 10,000 feet. — 
Hooker and Thomson ; Smith. 

ACONITUM FEROX. Wall, Cat. 

Aconitum virosum, Don. 


Batsnab Bish, Bish, Beng. Wiichnak, . , . Mahr. 

Mitha titia, . . „ Moura-bikli, . . Paxj. 

Ati-singia-bish, . „ Ati-visha, . , . Sansk. 

Vish, Bish, Bikh, Hind. Visha-navij . . Tam. 

Mitha Zahr, Mahoor, ,, Vasa-nabhi, . . ,, 

Bisiinak, Bachnag, ,, Ati-vassa, . . . Tel. 

This is a native of the Himalayan mountains, 
growing at 10,000 to 14,000 feet, and is one of the 
most celebrated articles in Indian medicine and 
toxicology. The root is equally fatal taken in- 
ternally or applied to wounds; but the effects are 
witnessed in a concentrated state when the extract 
is introduced into a wound. A preparation of 
the root is much used in all the hilly districts in 
Northern India to poison arrows for the destruction 
of wild beasts; and tigers are destroyed by the 
poisoned arrows being shot from bows fixed near 
the tracks leading to their watering places. It has 
been used on several occasions to poison wells and 
tanks, and doubtless might be made a formidable 
ineans of defence against the invasion of the 
territories in which it abounds. The Gurkhas 
say that they could so infect all the waters with 
the dreadful root that no enemy could advance 
into their mountain fastnesses. — O'Sh. ; Bl. Disp. 
166; P/dor. 265-:286 ; Useful Plants ; Honigherger ; 
Hooker f. et Th. : Cleghorn, Panjab Report. 

ACONITUM HETEROPHYLLUM. ^ Wall 
AUfika, Uajjai turki, Duk. | Atis, Batis, Paiis, HiND, 

This plant occui's in abundance on the lofty 
mountains of Choor, Shalma, and Kedarnath in 
the Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Siingnam, 
at an elevation of 8000 to 13,000 feet, but varies 
greatly in the size and form of its leaves, from ! 
which circumstance it derives its specific name. 
It was fimt described and identified by Dr. 
Wallich in Plant. Asiat. Rariores, and has received 
additional notice from Professor Royle. The root 


is composed of two oblong tubera, of a light ash 
colour externally, white internally, and of pure 
bitter taste. These are met with in the market 
in small irregularly conical ash- coloured pieces, 
white internally, taste bitter, but not numbing. 
It acts as a bitter tonic and febrifuge, is used by 
Europeans and natives in the treatment of fever, 
debility, and diarrhoea, and it has been long 
employed in Indian medicine as a tonic and aphro- 
disiac. The roots are said to be eaten by the 
Kunawar hiUmen as a pleasant tonic under the 
same name. Two Atees are, however, met with 
in the bazaars, and one of them is quite inert, — 
up to two drams (120 grs.) having been given by 
Surgeon -Major Walter without any effect. — Cleg- 
horn, Panjab Report, p. 66 ; Powell, Handbook, i. 
p. 324; Useful Plants; Honigberger ; O'Sh. p. 
166-8 ; Ind. Ann. Med. Sci. Ap. *1856, p. 395 ; 
Hooker f. et Th. ; Beng. As. Soc. Proceed. 

ACONITUM LURIDUM, H.f. et Th., grows at 
Tankra and Chola in Sikkim, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet ; the native names are supposed to be 
identical with those of A. ferox. — H. f. et Th. 

ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM. De C. 

Lang"tuh, . . . Chin, j Wolfsbane, . . Eng. 

A plant of the Himalaya, at 7000 to 10,000 
feet ; also of China, Its root very poisonous. — 
Smith; H.f. et Th. 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS. Monkshood. 

A. dissectnm, Don, A. delphinifolinm, Reich. 

A. ferox, Wall. A. multifiLdum, Boyle. 

Wolfsbane, . . Eng. Tilia kaoliang, . . Panj. 

Bish, Batsnab-Msh, Hind. Yaslia-navi, . . 

Mahoor, .... „ Yasa-nabhi, . . Tel. 

It is found in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 10,000 to 15,000 
feet. The roots are used for destroying wild ani- 
mals. It is a plant of Europe and America. It 
has variable forms. — H. f. et T. ; Cleg., Panj. Rep. 
ACONITUM SINENSE. Smith. 

Chuenwix-tu, W’u-t’n, Ch. I Kwaiig'Wu, . , . 

Its conical tuberous roots, from 1 to 1-|- inches 
long, are highly poisonous and acrid. — Smith. 
ACONITUM VARIEGATUAI. Smith. 

The plant — Heh-fii-tsze ; Tien-liiung, . Chin. 
The tuhei's — Pu-p’ien; Tseh-tsze, . . . Chin. 
This is largely cultivated in China, in 
ming-hien, Lung-ngan-fu, and Sech-uk 
tubers are used medicinally. — Smith, p. 3. 
ACONTIADID^. See Reptiles. 

ACORNS. 

Balut, . .... Arab. Ghiandc, .... 
Siang-shih, Siang-tau, Ck. Glandes, . . . 

Lih-Mu, , . . . „ Schedudii, . . . 

Glands, .... Fr. Bellotas, .... 

Eicheln, Eckern, . Gee. 

Acorns are common in the bazaars of India, 
being used in native medicine. Their taste 
astringent and bitter. Several species of oak are 
indigenous in the Tenasserim Provinces, and on the 
hills of N. India. — 3£ason; Smith, Chin. Mat. 
Med. 

AOORUB CALAMUS. Linn. Sweet-flag. 
Acorus odoratus, Lam. 

Ig’hir, Waj, Ikaroon, Ar. | Yashambu, . . SLileal. 

Shwet'bach, . . Beng. Wassiimbu, . . 


Bach ; Ck>ra“bach, , , 

Linhay ; Len-hse, Buem. 
Shni-chang-pii, . Ohi^t. 
Acorns odorant, Fr. 
Akoron, , Gr. of Dios. 
Safed Bach, . , Hind, 
Vembn, , , . Maleal. 


Yaj, Vnj, . . 

IJgir-turki, . . 

Yacha, Goloini, 
Wadda-kaha, 
Yassambu, 



ACORUS GRA^MINEUS. ACTINODxVPHNE. 


This genus of the Acoracese is a native of Europe, 
also of North America, but is cultivated in the 
moist, cool parts of the East Indies. The whole 
plant is aromatic, but the root alone preserves the 
flavour in drying. It is a favourite medicine 
among the Hindus as a stimulant in flatulency. It 
occurs in the shops in longitudinal pieces, wrinkled 
and marked with projecting points, and might be 
* easily substituted for more expensive spices or 
aromatics. The root is useful in ague. In Con- 
stantinople, a sweetmeat is made out of its root. 
The leaves are also fragrant; a hair powder is 
made of the roots, the scent being supplied by 
the leaves. The Calamus aromaticus of the 
ancients is referred by Royle to the Andropogon 
Calamus aromaticus. — O'Skmigli. p. 626; Steioart; 
Fuivell ; Royle ; Pereira ; Roxburgh ; Mason ; Use- 
fill Plants. 

ACORUS GRAMINEUS. Smith, The Shili- 
chang-pu of the Chinese, grows wild in Sech-u’en, 
Shen-si, and Kwei-chan. Its rootlets are used in- 
ternally, in powder, juice, and tincture; and the 
plant is largely cultivated for its sword-shaped 
leaves, which are hung up at the dragon boat 
festival on the fifth day of the fifth month of 
each year. It kills or drives away insects. It is 
largely eaten at Constantinople to prevent the 
pestilence. — Smith. 

ACRE, the subdivisions of the acre have 
hitherto, in the ^Madras Presidency, been in 40ths 
(or Goontas) and IGths of 40ths, or else in 16ths 
(annas) and 4ths of 16ths. , 

ACRE or Akka, a town in Palestine, originally 
called Accho, but, being in after times improved 
and enlarged by Ptolemy the First, it was called 
after him Ptolemais. Subsequently, falling into 
the possession of the Arabs, it recovered its 
Hebrew name. It was first taken by the Arabs 
in A.D. 636. The Christians became masters of it 
in 1104. Salah-ud-Din got possession of it in 
1184, and held it till 11th July 1191, when it was 
retaken by the Crusaders. The latter held it for 
exactly one century, when the Arabs finally 
wrested it from them, and retained it until they, 
in their turn, were obliged to cede it to the Turks 
in 1517. From this time Acre remained neglected 
till about the middle of the 18th century, when 
the Arab shaikh, Daher, took it by surprise. 
Under his wise administration it recovered a part 
of its trade. He was succeeded by the tyrant 
Jazzar Pasha, who fortified and embellished the 
town. In 1799 (5th March) it rose into importance 
and consideration by its gallant and successful 
resistance to the arms of Bonaparte, directed by 
Sir Sydney Smith, a British officer, and in the 
aniddle of the 1 9th century the British again took 
it. — Robinson'' s IVavels^ i. pp. 198, 199. 
ACROCARPUS FRAXINIFOLIUS. Wight, 

SShingle tree, . . Eno. I Blallai kone, . . . Tam. 
Rink cedar, red cedar, ,, | Kilingi, . . , Neiloh. 

This is one of the largest and loftiest trees in 
the Madras Presidency, and is also of the Darjiling 
Tcrai. It is of rapid growth, is generally of very 
straight growth, with large buttresses at the base. 

It is very general about the western forests, on 
the Tinnevelly and Travancore hills, on the Ana- 
nnillays, Neilgherries, Wynad, and in Goorg and S. 
Caiiara. It ascends from the plains up to nearly 
4000 feet. Colonel Beddome measured a tree 27 
feet in girth above the buttresses. The flowers ! 
appear in December or January with the young I 


leaves, or when the tree is quite destitute of 
foliage. The timber is flesh-coloured, and shrinks 
in seasoning ; it is light, and much resembles 
that of the Cedrela toona, and has a cedrelaceons 
smell; it is much used by the planters at Coonoor 
and in the W ynad for building purposes, furniture, 
etc., and in Coorg it is largely used for shiugies. — 
Useful Plants ; Beddome.^ Ft, Sylv. p. 44. 
jiCROC HOEDID Jil, w^art snakes. See Reptiles. 
ACROCOMIA SCLEROOARFA, the Macaw 
Palm, widely diffused in Brazil and the West 
Indies. The hard-shelled nuts are worked up by 
the Negroes into sundry orDamental articles, and 
the kernel yields a thick golden oil It might be 
introduced into India. 

ACROGENS, in botany, one of the primary 
classes of the vegetable kingdom according to 
the natural system. The stems of Acrogens 
differ much in appearance from those of Exogens 
and Endogens. The wood is not secreted from 
layers of tissue, wdiieh have the power of repro- 
ducing regular zones of vrood, as in Exogens, or a 
regular arrangement of vascular and cellular 
tissue, as in Endogens. There is generally but a 
single ring of vascular bundles even in the ftaais. 

ACROSTICHUM, a genus of ferns of the West 
and East Indies and Australia. The A. scan dens, 
a climbing fern with pendulous fronds, clothes the 
betel palms on the Megna with the most elogaDt 
drapery. Dr. Hooker found parasitic orchids 
growing on the trees which were covered wdth 
this climbing fern. — Hooker, Journ. ii. p. 888, 851. 

ACSHA. Sansk. All astronomical term of the 
Hindus. Aesha Ansa and Aesha Bhagas are 
degrees of terrestrial latitude ; Aesha Carna, 
hypotenuse; but in its astronomical sense means 
what Europeans call the argument of the lati- 
tude, as well as Pat an a Chendra. — 

, ACT/EA, a genus of the ' Ranunculaceie. A, 
spicata Aiwa., the banebeny, is a native of the 
Caucasus and Siberia. Roots astringent; the 
whole plant acrid and poisonous. A. acuminata, 
Wall, is found on the Ohoor and Acharanda 
mountains. A. astera is sometimes eollecteii in 
China, as the scouring rush is, for cleaning 
pewter vessels, for which its hispid leaves well fii 
it. — Williams' Middle King. p. 286; (Ab'Ap. 170. 

ACTEPHILA NEILGHERRBNSIS. Wight, 

A. Javanica, Miq. j Anomosj>crmum cxcelsum, 

Savia actepliila, Hassle. j Dal, 

A small tree of the central and southern parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2u0u feet. — Thivaites, 
ACTIAS. See Insects. 

ACTINIA. Some of tliese zoopliytes iu tiie 
Eastern Archipelago are fully two feet in diameter. 
Little fishes dwell in their interior. Species of 
enormous size occur in the Cluua seas, and on the 
coast of BoniQO.—Cnlli/afivuod, See Zoaiiiharia. 

■ ACTINODAPIINE. 'Sevenil speeit^s of this " 
genus of trees— A. elegans, glaiica, iMolocliiiia, 
Mopnii, speciosa, and stenophylla— gro w in Ceylon. 
A. Hoskeri, i). C., is a small or rnididling-sized 
tree, very common on the hills iu tiie dhtriets of 
North Arcot and Cmklai^ah, found in Romlay 
and the Konkan, and also in Sikkim, A. salicimq 
D. C,, a small or middiing-sized iixae is rare an tlie 
Western Ghats, in SoutirTiimevelly, on the Neil- 
gheiTies, and Ceylon; it is <dosely allied to the 
Ceylon A, elegans, A. Thwaitesii, and A. sieno- 
phylla. and they are ail proltably only varieiies of 
one species. Timber may be of goJd qualitv.— 
20 . 



Beddme, FI. Sijiv. p. 295 ; Thw. Cat. Paris 
Exl'dhitmi . 

AOTfTIS, the Sandpiper genus of the TotaniuEe 
A. giareola is the Wood Sandpiper of Europe, 


Prophets, also Khalifa - ul - Akbar, the first of 
God’s vicegerents; and in the tenth century his 
grave m Ceylon became the established resort of 
Mahomedan pilgrims. Adam’s stature, according 


Asia, Africa ; from Lapland to the Cape of Good to Mahomedan legends, was about 90^ feet His 
Hope, Java, etc. ; exceedingly common in India., burial-place is shown by the Arabs at the hill 
A. hypoleucos, the Common Sandpiper of Europe, Abu Kubays, and according to their le<^end 3 
Asia ; exceedingly common in India. A. ochropus, Adam and Eve dwelt at Mount Arafat, where 
tlie ^ Green Sandpiper^ of Europe, Asia, North Adam’s place of prayer is shown. A usual Maho- 
Africa ; very common in India, ^ medan tradition runs, that on the violent cxpul- 

AGWAL. Mahr. Ursus iabiatus. ^ sion of our first parents and their tempter from 

AD, in Mahrati, the Sanskrit privative a. Paradise, Adam fell on the mountain of Sercndib, 

AD, an Arab tribe of the Hadraraaut. Eve at Jidda near Mecca, Eblis near Basrah, and 

^ ADA. Bkxg.^ Zingiber officinale, Roscoe ; in the serpent at Ispahan. Adam, after long solitude 
Tclugu, Bauhinia racemosa; in Malealam, Ter- and penitence, was led by Gabriel to Mecca, and 
minalia catappa. , thence to the mountain of Arafat (recognition), 

Eespect. Ilm-i-Adab, the- where he tvas reunited to Eve after a separation 


science of ceremonial ; etiquette. Adab-ul-Harm, 
domestic customs which Mahomedans follow. 
They differ in various countries, but generally 
involve separation during pregnancy and after 


of 200 years. W^ith the Hindus, Adam is sup- 
posed to he the same with Swayam-bliuva, who 
was made with seven handfuls of mould taken 
from the seven stages of the earth. — Yule., Cathay., 


cessation of menstruation. The Chinese largely 354; Ch. Bunsen, iv. pp. 373, 385, 998; Burtords 


follow these customs. Adab-ul-Kabr, the cus- 
toms of the tomb, where, according to Mahome- 
danism, shortly after interment, Nakir and Mankir, 


Mecca, iii. p. 393 ; Sir J. E. Tenuent, Ceylon. 
ADAM. Tam. An oil measure of 20 padi. • 
ADAMANI, a section of the Kasrani Beluch 


the examiners of the dead, question the deceased settled at Jok-Budhu in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
as to his life in this world. ^ district —M^Gr. N. W. F. part i. p. 4. 

ADA LIRA. IeXj. Anisomeles ovata, R. Br. ADAMANT or Adraantine Spar, the modern 
ApA-BIRNA^ Beng. Herpestris monniera. Corundum. Professor Tennant says the adamant 
ADA BUKKUDU. Tel. Ehretia Ixevis, R. described by Pliny was a sapphire. Adamant is 
ApADA, Arab. Daphne mezereum. the Shamir of the Hebrews, spoken of in Ezek. 

AD ABODE, Tam. Adhatoda vasica, iYm. iii. 9. — Curiosities of Science, -p. 

A sand-binding plant. ADA MAYA. See Kama ; Lakshmi ; Maya. 

ADAIvA or Caviigbu. Maleal. Areca catechu. ADAMBO. Maleal. Lagerstriomia reginse. 

^ ADAKA MAJl EN. Maleal. Sphseranthus ADx\,MITE, a religious sect in Persia, whose 
liirto, ^ ^ followers, men and women, are said to meet in a 

A S \ lodicus. cave by night with the lights extinguished, and 

ADA KODIEN. Maleal. Holostemma Rhee- to conduct their rites like those of Mylitta of 
diamim, ^pr. t • r. Assyrians, those of the Arab Alitta, and of 

AIjALAT. Pei£S. Justice. ^ Lizamat Adalat, the Persian Mitra. But this is the usual mode 
the Supreme Court of Criiiiiiial Justice ; the which Eastern sects adopt to vilify their oppo- 
ruler’s court. Diwani Adalat, the Civil Court of i\mt%.—Cliesney, quoted by McGregor, p. 9. 
the Diwan. Foujdari Adalat, the Magistrates’ or ADAM MARRI, a Beluch tribe. See Kelat. 

Police Criminal Court. Adalat-ul-Kazi, the town ADA MORINIICA. Tel. Cadaba Indica, L. 

a t T-Tm 4 T rn • • . xlDikMS, an Englishman who visited Japan 

ADALA V 11 ALA, Tel. Lepidium sativum, about the year 1599, and resided at the court of 
T . Jeddo for many years. By his influence, Captain 

ADALI. Iaim. Jatropha glandiiHfera, Ro.rh. Saris delivered a letter from James i. to the 
Al) ALLI, a Semitic race on the west of the emperor, and a treaty was signed in September 
Red Sea. See Semitic Races. 1613, granting privileges to the E. I. Company. 

ADAL SHAHI, a Mahomedan dynasty of ADAM’S BRIDGE, a narrow ridge of sand and 
Bijapuiv The founder was rocks, mostly dry, forming the head of the Gulf 

Yusuf A.M Shah, a Turlddi slave, . . 14S9 895 of Manaar, and, with the island of 

Ismail Adal Slidi . , . . . 1510 915 ™ mamiand, and that of Manaar near 

Mailu ,, „ ’ V ! .* 1534 941 Ceylon, almost connecting this island with the 

Ibrahim,, ,, . . . , . 11535 941 continent. It is about 80 miles in extent, and 1-|- 

. . . .1 1557 965 broad. In Mahomedan tradition, it was by this 

Ibrahim ,5 „ II., . . . . i lo< 9 987 bridge that Adam, on his expulsion from Paradise, 

Yusuf claimed to be a son of sultan Amuratli, crossed to Ceylon. It connected Ceylon to India . 
and brother to Muhammad li., the conqueror of until the end of the 15th century (1480), when, 
Constantinople. He escaped the massacre of his during a storm, the sea made a breach through the 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother, who j rocks, which a subsequent storm enlarged, after 
carried him to Persia, from which he fled at the which foot traffic ceased. The rocks of Adam’s 
age of 16, and wa.s sold as a slave to the Bahmani Bridge, in Hindu legends, are said to have 
court. Their capital was Bijapur, where, and at been traversed by Rama in his invasion of Ceylon, 
Gogi, their tombs are to be seen. — Elphin. p, 670. and he afterwards erected a Saiva temple on 
ADAM. The Gnostics, in framing their then- Mount Kantamantha. in Ra.miRerft.Tn -with two 


Gogi, their tombs are to be seen. — Elphin. p, 670. and he afterwards erected a Saiva temple on 
ADA^I. The Gnostics, in framing their theo- Mount Kantamantha in Ramiseram, with two 
logical system, ranked Adam as Jeu, ‘ the primal lingams. These have since continued to be 
mao,’ next to the Noos and Logos, and therefore largely visited by pilgrims from the most remote 
the thirtl emanation from a deity. Mahomed parts of India, who visit the siicred sites, and 
styles Adam, Awal- uI- Ambia, the First of the bathe at the junction of the two seas. The 


ACTITIS. 


ADAMES BRIDGE. 


ADAM’S NEEDLE. 


ADEN. 



guardian of the temple is a sudra Hindu, who 
remains unmarried. Inside its gate is a colonnade 
of magnificent proportions, which runs along the 
four sides of the quadrangle. It is the most 
remarkable structure of its kind in India. The 
colonnade was built by the raja of Eamnad at a 
great expense, the pillars, each 12 feet in height, 
having been brought from a distance of 40 miles. 
A channel, called the Paumben pass, was deepened 
to 13 feet by the Government of Madras. — Sh' J. 
E. Temienfs Ceylon. 

ADAM’S NEEDLE, Yucca gloriosa. 

ADAM’S PEAK, the summit of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, 7350 feet above the sea. It is called 
by the Arabs, Er-Eahoon. A hollow in the lofty 
rock that crowns the summit was said by the 
Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva; by the 
Buddhists, of Buddha ; by the Chinese, of Fo ; 
by the Gnostics, of Jeu ; by the Mahomedans, of 
Adam ; and the Portuguese were divided between 
the conflicting claims of St. Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Mr. 
Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic Eesearches, 
containing ‘ Historical Eemarks on the Coast of 


Adavi goranta. Erythroxylon monogynum, E., Cok 
A davikodi. Gallussonneratii, 

Adavi jilakarra. Vernonia antlielmintica, Willde. 
Adavi kakara. Momordica mixta ? E. 

Adavi kanda. Arum gyratum, E. Dracontium 
polyjjhyllum, Linn. 

Adavi kikkasa gad di. Amphidonax bifaria, 

Adavi malle. Jasminum latifolium, i?., IF., It.' 
J. aiiriculatiim, Yitlil. 

Adavi mamidi. Spondias mangifera, Pm*. . 

Adavi mamena. Boerhaavia erecta, L. 

Adavi muiiaga. Moringa pterygosperma, Gmrtn. 
Adavi nablii. Gloriosa superba, L. 

Adavi nalla gadda. Neopus Malaiensis, .EeimvanU, 
Adavi Belli kura. Premnasp. ? 

Adavi nimma. Sclerostylis atalantoides, W, and A. 
Adavi nitya malle. Hibiscus hirtiis, A. 

Adavi pala tige. Cryptolepis reticulata, Wiilde. 
Adavi pippali. Chavica sylvatica, JjTig. 

Adavi ponna, Khizophora mucroiiata, Aam. 

Adavi polla. Trichosanthes cucumerina, A. 

Adavi pratti. Hibiscus lampas, Cav. H. tetralocu- 
laris, P. 

Adavi tella gaddalu, Scilla Indica, Eoxd. 

Adavi zilakara. Yernonia anthebiiintica. 


eunucli ot Candace, queen of Ethiopia. Mr. ADDA. Tel. Bauhinia Yahlii, IT: awi /L ; 
Duncan, in a paper in the Asiatic Eesearches, B. racemosa, FI. Andh. Adda chettoo, a creeper 
containing ‘Historical Eemarks on the Coast of of Ganjam; it is soaked and pounded, and its 
Malabar,’ mentions a native chronicle, in which it fibres taken out. 


is stated that a Pandyan, who was contemporary 
with Mahomed, was converted to mahomedanism 
by a party of dervishes on their pilgrimage to 


ADDA or AL-ADDA. Arab. Sciiicus offici- 
nalis. A small lizard celebrated by Arabian 
physicians as a restorative and as a remedy in 


Adams Peak, flhe peak is visible 60 leagues to elephantiasis, leprosy, and other cutaneous dis' 


seaward. The footmark is still an object of pil- 
grimage ; it is on a flat stone near a pool of 
water. There are other models of feet in different 
parts of the island. The Kadam Easul, or foot- 


eases. — Encj. Cyc. 

ADDALEY. Tam. Jatroplia glaiica. 

ADDAR JASAN, the ninth day of the nintb 
month of the Parsi year. On this clay money is 


print of the Praphet, is another alleged footprint distributed to the priests, and offerings of sandal- 


on a hill at Secunderabad. — Fw/g, Cathay, p. 
359-368; Tennent’'s Ceylon. See Mahawelli- 
ganga. 

AD ANSON I A DIGITATA. L. Baobab. 
Khatiyan, . . , DuK. 1 Papara pulia raaram, Tam. 
Monkey bread tree, Eng. j Anai pulia maram, 


Ethiopian sour gourd, 


Gorak amli, 


This tree has been naturalized in India. Its 
trunk is very short, but in girth it attains the 
Lygest size of any known tree. Roxburgh men- 
tions one 50 feet in circumference, at Mantotte in 
Ceylon. As a timber tree it is useless, the wood 
being spongy and soft, but fishermen use its fruit 
as floats for their nets. Its bark and leaves have 
been recommended as a febrifuge. The natives 


wood are made to the sacred flame in their fire 
temples, which are then much crowdeti — The 
Parsees. 

AD DAS ARAM. Tel. Adhatocla vasica, Nets, 

ADDxlTINNA PALAY. Tam, Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

ADDHA, Adhi, or Adh’, Hind. Half. 

ADDIKA or ADDIGA. ■ Earn. An overseer. 

ADDIN IGAUS, a Bactrian sovereign in Adana, 
B.c. 26. See Greelcs of Asia. 

xlDDUGHEERI, mountains in the south- 
western parts of the Nellore district ; contain 
copper ore. 

ADEGA. See Jewellery. 

ADEL Hind. Abeiia triflora. Lonicora qiiin- 


of Senegambia dry and carefully powder the leaves quelociilaris. 

yvMch appear with the fruit. This powder they ADELIA CASTANICARPA. jf^oxk The Bui- 
call Lalo, and they believe it is useful in dysen- kokra of Bengal, a large timber tree of Silhet 
Drs. Riddell, Voigt, Roxb. Chittagong, wood very hard. A, nereifolia 
'^^'^^iAind. Hd. Roxb., is of the Coromandel coast, and A, cor- 

^ Charcoal. difolia, of Moluccas, 

ADELIA SERRxlTA. Stewart 

Ti Star anise. Chiranndra, dreudu, Beas. | Chopiira, . . Ciienab. 

Adas-pedas, Henbane seed. Hyosciamus niger, Thakola, Kathogli, „ | Cldimdi, , , * 

A -n , A small tree common in the Siwalik tract, 

ADAb. Arab. Ervum lens, Linn.; in Hindi, rising to 4000 feet at times, up to the Clienab 
Oicer metmum Its wood is used for fuel and charcoal—/. A. 

ADA SYAMALI. Tel. Helicteres isora, L. Siewart, J£i). 

A vasica. ADEN, a British settlement on a part of 

AJJAVl. iEL. Wild, not cultivated; hence — Yemen, almost the most southerly point on the 
Adavi amuda. Jatropha curcas. Arabian coast. It is situated in lat. 12^^ 47^ N 

sr- 

Adavi chama. Typhonium eylvatWx^c/iOi!^ • also “^erenc^^^ connected with the 

Canavalia virosa, W. and A. continent by a low, narrow neck of land 1350 

Adavi chpuku. Saccharum procerum, R. yards in breadth, nearly covered by the sea at 

.Lablab viflgare, Afa?7i high spring ‘tides. The population in lb72 num- 

Adavx godhumulu. Coix barteta? i2. bcred 19,829, aud, besKl4 the garrkoi., counted 



ADEN. 


ADEPS MYEISTIOiE. 


of Arabs, Africans, Somali, Parsi, Hindus, and pumice beds are extensive, but not exceodinff four 
Jews. The Komans named it PortusRomanicus; feet in thickness. 4000 lbs. were exported to 
and it has risen into or fallen from importance India in 1876. ' ^ 

according as the line of commerce has changed. ADENANTHERA ACULBATA. Roxh 
It IS mentioned by Marco Polo, and by Marino p, , p ^ ' 

Sanudo, his contemporary, as. the great entrepot ,/ spicigera, | Ckaii, Tel 

of that pa,rt of the Indian commerce wWch came Grows to the size of a tree on the Coromandei 
westward^y Egypt. ^ It has been identified asThe s^e of India, on low lands far from the sea, also 

nt FiKAlr. yyvii. If, i.ci f>iA Fti.. / i. tx- v , -r. „ . 


Eden of Ezek. xxvii. 23, It is the Arabia En- 
daimon of the Periplus. It was forfcihed by the 


in some parts of Hindustan. Its pod is an inch 
in girth, and 6 to 12 inches long, and contains, 


Turkish sultan, Solym.y the Ma^iiacent, hut in besfderthe seedsT a la^ge qiantlry ‘of a sweetish 
after yeais held by the Arab shaikhs of the agreeable mealy substance, which the people eat. 
surrounding districts, from one of whom, the Voigt^ ; Roxh. ii. ^11, 


Sli est tJia'orjaSwS jtuJry ^ ADENANTHERA PATONINA. i. Red-wood. 

MajorT Baillie commanding.^ Albuquerque failed ; fS Madetiye, ! ! 

in an att^k on it in a.d, 1o13, and the English Banjana, Eanguna, Hind. Manjadi, . . . Tam. 

and the Dutch temporarily had intercourse with Ku-chandana, . ,, Ani gandamani, . „ 

.its chiefs. It is merely a small volcanic promon- Thorla-goonj, . . Mahe. Bandi gurivenda, . Tel. 

tory jutting out into the sea, and connected with I^^^^bhoji, . . . Sansk. Manseni kotta, , „ 

the Arabian peninsula by a narrow neck of land, This is a large and handsome tree, growing at 
across which a low wall has been drawn from shore times 100 feet high, and found in most of the 
to shore of the two bays which nearly surround forests of India ; well suited for planting in 
the promontory. The principal harbour, or Back avenues. It is met with in the Kan goon, Pegu, 
Bay, is about three miles wide at the entrance, and Tounghoo districts. It grows also in Silhet, 
and affords an admirable shelter in all weathers Bengal, Assam, and the Moluccas. The inner 
for vessels which do not draw more than twenty wood of large old trees is deep red, hard, solid, 
feet of water. It is unsurpassed by any on the and durable, suitable for cabinetmakers’ purposes, 
Arabian or adjacent African coasts, being capa- from which, in Upper India, it gets its name of 
cious, easily made, and free from rocks and shoals. Rakto chandan, or red sandal wood ; but the true 
Water of a good quality, but in limited quanti- red sandal or red sandars wood of commerce is 
ties, is found at the head of the valleys within the the Pterocarpus santalinus. A cubic foot weighs 
crater, and to the west of the town. As the wells 56 lbs. when seasoned ; sp. gr. *896. The wood 
approach the sea, they become more and more is said to yield a red dye ; ground to a paste with 
brackish. The Banian well, the best in Aden, is water, it is used by Hindus to make sectarian 
185 feet deep, the bottom is 70 feet below the marks on their foreheads. The seeds are of a 
level of the sea, and before being drawn it con- highly polished, scarlet colour, with a circular 
tains about 4000 gallons. The wells within the streak in their middle on each side, and are used 
town have an unlimited supply at from 30 to 40 as weights by jewellers, and as beads in bracelets, 
feet, but the water is unfit for drinking. An in- necklaces, etc. Books represent these as usually 
exhaustible supply of water is procurable on the weighing four grains, and selected seeds are in 
northern coast of the harbour, but the difficulty of use by the Burmese for that weight. Many, how** 
bringing it into Aden, and its liability to be cut ever, do not weigh more than two or three grains 
off by hostile Arabs, render it almost unavailable, each. A cement is made by beating them up 
Many of the best wells have been excavated since with borax and water. The powTlered seeds are 
■ the British conquest, and the oldest does not date said to be used as a farina ; the pulp of the seeds, 
further back than a.h. 906 (a.d. 1500). There mixed with honey, is applied externally to hasten 
are now many reservoirs. The crater is nearly suppuration in boils and abscesses, — Hooker's 
circular in form *, its diameter is about a mile and Him. Journ. ii. p. 327; ISPClelland; Mason; 
a half, and it is surrounded on the northern. Useful Plants; Jut. Rep. Mad. Ex.; Mendis; 
western, and southern sides with precipices chiefly Cat Bengal Ex.^ 1862 ; Dance ; Voigt^ 259 ; Hog; 
composed of lava, and rising from 1000 to 1776 ii. 370. 

feet in height, the latter elevation being that of ADENEMA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Don. 
the_ Jabai bhumsam, a lofty range of volcanic Cicendia hyssojiifolia, Ad. | Chota chirayita, Hind. 


peaks, which form the crater’s western side. 
The greater part of the volcanic rocks are more 


Common in various parts of South India; is 


or less vesicular. Volcanic ashes were found 7"^ bitter and much used by the natives ob a 
F;nA stomachic, bemg also somewhat laxative. — Ind. 

about 600 feet above the_sea, on^ the summit . ,, 7. ^ 


of the hill near Steamer Point. Aden pumice 


An7i. Medl. Scien. p. 270 ; Dr. Clegho7ii. 
ADENOPHORA LILIFOLIA, or Cam- 


is mentioned by Dr. Garter as occurring in a 

Siino“1«nlteYtegete^ g^isyfc^^ Sha-san, resembles ginseng, for “ diina 

tallized gypsiun, and_ Imidentifles it ^ith the p Juk 

vol&amc matter covering Pompeii. The mode of ^ .-nTTfenanfA TTTri^iwnQA p p.. 


working the pumice beds in Aden is by running 
galleries horizontally, or nearly so, into the various 
sti’ata. The interior of many of these mines 
presents a fantastic appearance, the galleries radi- 


ADENOSMA ULIGINOSA. R. Br. 

Buellia nliginosa, Linn. 

One of the Acanthacese. The juice of its leaves, 
mixed with salt, is used on the Malabar coast as 


ating from a common centre, and being connected a purifier. A. balsamea has a strong odour of 
one with another, and small pillars of pumice turpentine. — Roxh. iii. 52 ; Hog ; Voigt 482. 
being left to support the roof of the mine. The ADEPS MYRISTICzE, a concrete oil obtained 



ADEVA rajas; 


ADI-SAETI. 


from nutmegs by expression, Sometimes errone- and being the south-westernmost of <a group of 

ously called oil of See Oils. high islands. The inhabitants are Papuans. The 

ADEvA LA J AS of To luva, Andhra, or Telin- sea is unfathomable at a short distance from the 
gana, had a capital at Woragalli or Warangal. One island, but there are several indifferent anchorao’es 
of these, in authentic history, was Pratapa Paidra on the north side. The chief traffic was in slav'es 
in^A.D. 1162, prior to whom nineteen Adeva Rajas which were distributed among the neighbourinc^ 
reigned 370 years (? 211), and are supposed to be islands of the Archipelago, and are sometimes 
^le eighteen princes of Andhra descent; and Sri carried as far as Bally and Celebes.—/. Ind, Arch, 

ibaim’a SeenfS t.n hnVA TAio’nPrl A Tf Ron A TVT .4 TkTmTTTi r 4 T-4T”r -r -r-rrx „ ■ 


Eanga seems to have reigned in a.d. 800. — 
Thomas' Prinsep's x4.7itiquities\ p. 278. 

ADHxV BIENL Hind. Herpestris monniera. 
ADHx\K. Hind. A dry measure 18 in. deep, 
orpial to 750 cubic in. In the Dekhan, 7 lbs. 
11 oz. ; in Mysore, 7 lbs. — IF. 

ADHxVN.- Hind, The richest land lying under 
the protection of the town walls. Mai or malaiti, 
is land not inigated from wells. 

ADIHIR or AHARxi. Sansn. Food. 
ADHARASAKTL See Sakti. 

ADHARMA. Sansk. Injustice, unrighteous- 
ness. An epithet of Siva, meaning wickedness ; 
also the bride of Mritya. . Adharmeswara, the same 
with Adra Malik. 

ADHATODA YASICA. Nees. 

Jastichi adlutoch, Zmn., 3jxd. 

Bashi, . ... Beas. Biiekkar ; Pekkar, Panj. 

Bakus, Easoka, . Beng-. Urns or IJtarosha, Sansk. 

Basuti, . . . .Chenab. Tora-biijja, . , . Sutlej. 

Malabar Nut, . . Eng. Adadode, . , . Tam. 

Aris, Ariis, x\.sganda,HiND. Addasaram, . . ,, 

This shrub grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian 
Peninsulas, in Bengal, Nepal, Silhet, KW, Hima- 


reigned m A.D. 800.- ADIANTUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. Zmn. 

^ Shairuljiii, . . Arab. Mubarklia, . , . Hind. 

D. Herpestris monniera. Blaiden Hair, . . Eng. Dum Tali, . . . Kash. 

dry measure 18 in. deep, Menus or Fairy’s Hair, „ Parslira; Warshra, Salt r’ 

In the Dekhan, 7 lbs. Hans-Raj, gal-marium, Bisfaij, . . Te. Indus. 
|,|7 Hind. Ktiwatrei, . ,, , 

:e richest land lying under .j, indigenous in the Himalaya, and, like the 
vn walls. Mai or malaiti. European plant, it is given as an expectorant. In 
1 wells. Euinpe it is the basis of the celebrated syrup of 

Sansk. Food. capilaire. — O^Sh. p. 677 ; D?’. S^e2m7'L 

^ee Sakti. ■ ADIANTUM CAUDATUM. miT 

Injustice, unrighteous- Pa^H-sosan, . . . Panj. | Hansraj, . . . Panj. 

va, meaning wickedness ; with A. venustum and other species of the 

Adharmeswara, the same Pan jab, has been introduced into India.— 

ADIANTUM LUNULATUM. Sp7\ 

A. Nees. Uansraj, Mobarklia, Hind. | Shuir-ul- jin, . . Aeab. 

l?i, Lm?i., Moxh. Occurs in many places in India and Burma. 

' Biiekkar ; Pekkar, Panj. probably this regarding which Dr. Mason 

Urus orHtarosha, Sansk. says^ that a small handsome fern is seen in the 
Tora-biijja, . , . Sutlej, crevices of old ruins and walls everywhere, of the 

Addasainm * ’ ‘ resembling the Englisli 

1 -‘i V “^^idenhaii^thepiettiest of all the ferns.— 

sylon, 111 both the Indian Voigt ’ 

epal Silhet, N.W. Hima- ADI-BUDDHA. According to the Sanskrit 


1 n -1 , F ^ .4.,. ,, , xxjL/i-x>uj-;urjix. Accorainn' to tne yanskHt 

aya, up to 4000 feet, and in Java. The authorities on buddhism, when, in the beginnino- 

wood IS soft, and considered well suited for making all was perfect void, Adi-Budh was revealed in 
charcoal for gunpowder. Its leaves are used in his form of a flame of light. HUis the sX “teS 

native medicum. and brnm n ssfvnnn. ^ ^ 


native medicine, and have a strong smell when 
bruised.— X>)-, S'. Roxb., Ainslie. O'Sh.-p. iSS, VoioL 
488, J. L. Stewart. 

ADHELA. Hind., San.sk. Halfapaisa. Adheli, 


great Budh. 1 he Adi-Rath or Maheshwar, whoso 
name is Apay, who became manifest in the Malia- 
Sangato (perfect void) as the letter A, who is the 
creator of Prajna and of the world. In China 


1 lij ? — 7 ' uxcitwr ui jrraina ana OI tiie worM Jn iJhinn 

mILy "" A^hiAiaf AfllielfVLl?^ “I recording to MM. Hue and Giibet, 

other^eo4matiif ’ ll-tn acknowledge an Adi-Buddha_, 


Other combinations, 
quarter = one-eighth. 


AAk MxivAtxiiustie atuKuuwieugc an iiai-Euanna, 

Adh-pao, literally half a or eternal Buddha, whom tliey consider to be God 

f ADT RWArA tf . countries, 


thereis nosurCeS^^^^ 


man girl’s right to select her own husband. See 
Swayamvara. 

ADHIKANAN, a poet of the Dekhan. 

^ ADHIKMASA. Sansk. In Plindu division of 
time, an emboiismal^month, intercalated to bring 


^ ADI-DWAITA. ■ Sansk. The Supreme Being, 
inciudmg two qualities, viz. xidi-atma, the spiritual 
essence, ^ and Adi-buta, the material essence. 
ADIGxiR. Singh, A chief, a village headman. 
ADI-GRANT’HA. Sansk. From adi, first. 


stLStbTvS “ audgmut;iia.abo;k; ^ 


— VVAUiX UUC 

seasons or the year. 

ADPIUMIAN or Ajumian, a section of the Safi 
01 1 ersia ; they take the name from sultan Adhum, 
who resigned his throne to become a mendicant. 


mi 0--“ £1, lucuuiuaxii/. AiJlMUiJ UK AM TAir KaaI 


devotion ; they are wanderers. — 
ivrO^'egor, p. 159. 

ADI or xVDDI. Tam. A foot measure ; a mea- 

ram^of length, 10-40 iu. 57,000 sq. Adi=l Kani. 

ADI, the elder daughter of Kasyapa, the mother 
of the Hindu gods. 

August month of the Tamil year, July— 

ADI. Sansk. Original, chief ; as Adi-pati, 
Dram-a(h-pati, the headman of a village; in Java 

a tiUe of nobility ; Adi raja, a paramount prince. 


compiled in 1581 by Arjun Mul. See Sikhs. ^ 
ADIMA. Tam. — A predial slave attached to 
the land. A Nair feudal dependant. 
ADIMODURAM, Tam. Root of Glycyrrliiza 

.kX' a 1 _ 1 • •/ J 


a.'/, et nth. One 

Of the RubiaceJB, a timber tree of Berur, .Mandia 
Garb wal, and Gorakhpur. 

ADRNATH,: the celestial Buddha, also father of 
grandfather of Goraldmatlu 
: ADINA-THA : or, Reshabdeva, the first and 
greatest of the Jaina saints* 

XT. the linga of -Maliadeva. placeil on 

the banks of the river Raiyii bv kim^ Xara,ca 
ilDI-PURUSH A. Sansk. Th c presid i n g spirit 
of the universe. . 

ADI-RAJA. Sansk. Supreme of kings, a 


ADI or Ai island, the PSrA’r Tf th ^ king.H, a 

«.K ,c., z£, I a SESSeSi S;7irr;“ 



..ad! sesha 


AD^TAITA. 


ing tongue, besmeared with human gore, with a 
necklace of skulls, and holding a skull and a 
scimitar in her hands. 

ADI SESHA. Sansk. Literally, old serpent. 
A term used in Hindu mythology.— Hind. 
Myth. See Serpent. 

ADITES, founded a Semitic kingdom in Y emen, 
the first in Southern Arabia. See Saba ; Joktan. 

ADITI, daughter of Daksha, and one of the 
two wives of Kasyapa. She was mother of the 
Bevas (see Aditya, Agni, Kasyapa, Deva, Surya, 
Surya vansa, Yamana), hence called Deva-matri. 
She bore eight sons (according to others, twelve), 
seven of whom were the seven Aditya, the eighth 
was Marttanda, the sun. The word in Sanskrit 
means free, unboimded, infinity, the boundless 
heaven. The Yajur Yeda describes her as the 
Avife of Yishnu ; but other Hindu books call her 
the mother of Yishnii. Her history is regarded 
by Professor AVilson as an allegorical personifica- 
tion of astronomical phenomena. 

ADITYA, a name of Yikrama, supposed to be 
the same with the Yikramaditya, who 'was con- 
temporary with Sapor, king of Persia. 

ADITYA. Sansk. The sun. Adi tyavar, Adit- 
war, or Ait\var, Sunday, from Adit, the first, 
and war, day. — W. The twelve Aditya, in Hindu 
mythology, are said to be the offspring of Aditi 
and Casyapa, who is called the mother of the | 
gods. They are emblems of the sun for each I 
month of the year, and are themselves called suns ; 
their names are Yanina, Surya, Yedanga, Bbanu, 
Indra, Eavi, Gabhasti, Yama, Swarnareta, Divakara, 
Mitra, and Yishiiu (Gita, p. 144). Another list is 
Ansa, Aryaman, Bhaga, Daksha, Mitra, and Yaruna, 
to which Diiatri, Indra, and Savitra are often added. 
Of these, Yishnu seems to be considered as the 
first, for Krishna, describing his own pre-emi- 
nence, says, ‘Among the Aditya I am Yishnu.’ The 
names of the twelve vary according to the several 
authorities. Later mythology counts twelve, all 
son-gods, and representing that luminary in 
phases of the twelve months. Their name, Aditya, 
comes from the noun Aditi, which signifies literally 
‘ unharmableness, indestructibility; ’ and it denotes 
them as ‘of an eternal unapproachable nature.’ 
To the Adityas Hindus asci'ibe unapproach- 
ability by anything that can harm or disturb ; in 
them can be distinguished neither right hand nor 
left, form nor limit; they are elevated above all 
imperfections ; they do not sleep nor wink ; their 
character is all truth ; they hate and punish guilt ; 
to preserve mortals from sin is their highest office; 
they have a peculiar title to the epithet Asura, 

‘ immaterial, spiritual,’ for this is the proper and 
original meaning of this term ; it is a derivative 
adjective from the noun Asu, ‘life, existence.'— 
Oriental Linguistic Studies.^ p. 38 ; Williams' Nala^ 

p. 122. 

ADITYA BHAKTL Tel. Helianthus annuus. 
See Ansaria. 

ADIYxlN or Adyar. , Malea.l.. — ^A slave. The 
Adiyan slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar lives 
under the protection of a mja or religious estab- 
lishment. This tribe visit Coorg from Malabar to 
work as labourers. ■■■ They. speak Malealam. 

ADJAI or Ajye, a mountain stream in 
Birbhum. It is the Amystis of Megastlienes, 
and the Ajamati of Wilford, In its literal ac- 
ceptation, the Ajye means the unconquerable; 
and many a Hindu mother, like Thetis, formerly 


dipped their children in its waters to make them 
invulnerable. Hence may be accounted the name 
of Birbhum, or the land of heroes. It was 
anciently called Malla Bhumi, or the land of 
the Mall (wrestlers and athletes). — Tr. of Hind, 

ADJAT. Mahr. People of the mixed castes. 

ADJUTANT BIKD, Leptoptiliis argila. 

AD NAN, one of the ancestors of the present 
Arabs. He was a direct descendant from isli- 
niael. His posterity is called A1 Arab al Mustaar- 
ibah, i.e. the naturalized, or insititious, Arabs. 
— Sale's Koran. See Kahtan ; Joktan. 

ADNARA. Hind. Panther. 

AD GLIA. The larvae of this genus of insects are 
hairy, and sting with virulence. — Tennent, Ceylon, 

ADO-MOD lEN. Tam. Holostemma Eheedia- 
num. 

ADONDA. Tel. Capparis horrida, L . 

ADONDA CHAKRA VAETI, a Chola leader 
who seems to have been the subduer of the 
Kurumbar or Shepherd tribes. 

ADONI, in lat. 15° 38' 9" N., and long. 77° 
20' E. A town and revenue district in the centre 
of the Peninsula of India. These have formed 
parts of the dominions of the Yijianagar, the Adal 
Shahi, the Dehli Empire, Hyderabad, and Mysore, 
and now of the British. Adoui is 309 miles from 
Madras, and 43|- miles from Bellary. It is south 
of the Tumbudra, and 1395 feet above the sea. 
The hill station near is 2103 feet. Its silk and 
cotton fabrics are famed and largely exported. 

ADOPTION, a custom amongst Hindus of 
adopting male children, giving the child all the 
rights of legitimate offspring ; and when the child 
binds round his head the turban of his adopted 
father, he is finally severed from the stock whence 
he had his birth. This right is restricted to choos- 
ing amongst the kindred. Hindu law recognised 
twelve kinds of adoption. — Tod's Rajasth, i. p. 31. 

ADRAISTjE of Arrian, the modern Takka. 
See Arashtra. 

ADRAK, also Ada. Hind. Zingiber officinale, 
green ginger. Sont, dry ginger. 

ADRA MALIK, the male power of the sun. 
Among the Samarians, children were burned as 
to Molech, supposed analogue, or to be identical 
with the Adharmeswara of the Hindus. 

ADRASA, a town to which Alexander crossed 
the Hindu Kush from Alexandria apud Oaucasiim. 
He reached it in 15 days. 

ADU. Tam. A sheep, a goat. Attu- Karan, a 
shepherd or goatherd. 

ADULARIA, or Moonstone, is very abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Kandy, where it is occa- 
sionally the predominating ingredient of the rock. 

ADWAITA. Sansk. A sciiool of Hindu philo- 
sophy and theology, established by Yyasa, and 
carried out by Sankaracharya. The latter was 
the founder of the monastery of Sringeri, near 
the Tumbudra river. The system regards the 
Supreme Spirit and the human spirit as one, and 
the world as an illusion. The term is from a, 
privative, and dwaita, two, — non-duality. This 
system of philosophy is pantheistic, and is 
usually termed Yedanta. This view is held by the 
Smarta brahman and all Hindus following that 
sect, holding, viz., that the creature is not sepa- 
rate from the Creator, but partakes of his essence. 
The Dwaita or dual philosophy is that of the 
Madhava brahmans and their followers, viz. that 
the Creator and his creatures are sej)arate. The 



^ The Bel, Bengal quince, or larger wood apple, 
IS a large thorny tree which flowers during the 


ADWAITANAND. 


: iELIUS' GALLUS. 


Yaslshta adwaita is a third philosophy; it means 
non-duality with a difference, viz, that the crea- 
ture, separate from the Creator during life, be- 
comes absorbed into his essence after death. This 
is the doctrine of the Sri Yaishnava sect. These 
philosophies are known to all Hindus. 
ADWAITANAND.^ See Chaitanya. 

^ ADYAE, a small river which commences prin- 
cipally from the leakage of tanks about 30 miles 
west of Madras, and enters the Bay of Bengal 
in the south environs of Madras, being spanned 
by several bridges in its course. 

ADYASTHANA, or First Shrine, is a name 
applied in the Bhavishya Parana to the original 
temple of the sun in Kashmir, which is said to have 
been built by Samba, the son of Krishna ; butadya 
is perhaps only a corruption of Aditya, or the sun, 
which is usually shortened to adit, and even ait, 
as in aditwar and aitwar or itewar for ^iditya- 
wara, or Sunday. Biladimi calls the idol a re- 
presentation of the prophet Job, or Ayub, which 
is an easy misreading for Adit. — CuiminglianCs 
Ancient Geog. of India^ p. 235. 

ADZ. Arab. Ervum lens, Linn. 

ADZARA, the Tibetan name of Assam. 
^CHMANTHERA WALLICHII. Nees. 

Yar, (h. Gossypina. 

Patrang, Joundela, of Ravi. | Ban-Marua, . of Ravi. 
Bees are particularly fond of its flowers ; a kind 

of cloth is made from the tomentmn of the leaf. 

J. L. Stewart^ M.D. 

iSCIDIUM THOMSOKIA infests the fir tree, 
Abies Smithiana. See Fungi; Insects. 

AEEN. Mahr. Terminalia glabra, if. a??cL4., 
and T, coriacea, Eoxb. 

jEGAGRUS, a wild species of Ibex, of Middle 
and North Asia, called Paseng by the Pei^sians. — 
Cat. As. Soc. Beng. See Caprege, 

ADGICERAS FRAGRANS. Kdm 

M. majus, Eoxh. j JS. floridum, Mom. 

jE. obovatum, JSt, { JRhizophora corniculata, L. 

Hulsi, . , . , Biiiro. } Bu-ta-yat, , . , Burm. 

A large shrub in the Sunderbuns, the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, both Peninsulas, Australia, 
Moluccas, ^ and Java; when in bloom it is 
covered with small white flowers, which seem to 
have great attractions for the fire-flies. In 
moving up the streams near the seaboard on a 
dark night, these trees are often seen illiunined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deep gloom like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps. Bees give it 
the preference to all other shrubs in attaching 
their combs to it. It is a useful coast plant.- 
Mam; Voigt, 835; Roxh. iii. imyvon Mueller. 

^GINETIA INDICA, Willde, the Tsjem 
cumulu of theMaleali, is a small, annual, singular- 
looking, rush-like plant, with a flower like the 
bowl of a tobacco pipe. It grows in the Circars, 
at Khandala, Salsette, and Konkans. JE. pedun- 
culata, Wall,, is a parasite growing on the roots 
of Andropogon muricatus.— ^00:5. 130; Voigt, 490. 
^GLE MARMELOS. Corn Bel fruit tree. 

CratoBva marmelos, Linn. | Feronia pellucida, Motk. 


Sri phal, Bel, . , Beno. 
Oo-sheet, . . , BuKM, 
Tanghai ? Tangala, Malay, 
Kuvelam, . . Maleal. 
Bala ghund, . , PuSHT. 


Mahura, .... 
Yilva-maram, . , 
Maradu chettu, . 
Bilvamu chettu, . 
Malu-ramu chettu, 


Sansk, 

TAx\r. 

Tel. 


hot season, and its large spheroidal fruit ripens 
after the rains. The tree grows all over India and 
into the Himalaya, at Simla, Kamaon, Garhwal, 
and up to the Indus, and in ail the sub-Alpine 
tracts, and it is found about towns and villages 
throughout the Prome district, and also about 
Tounghoo, more especially on the Shan side of the 
river. It attains an extreme height of 30 feet, 
and in girth 3 feet. The wood is light-coloured, 
variegated with veins, compact, very strong and 
hard, but is little used, partly perhaps from a 
religious feeling on the part of the Hindus, with 
whom the tree is sacred to Siva, and partly from 
, the value of the tree from the great medicinal virtues 
of the fruit. But in the Godavery districts the 
native dhol or drum is often made of it ; and it is 
used for naves of wheels and crush el's for sugar 
in Garhwal. The wood is ground with water 
into a sort of oily paste, which is poured on the 
lingam in the temples dedicated to Siva. Tim 
leaves are offered to Siva and to the female divini- 
ties in the same way that the leaves of the tulsi 
are offered to Yishnu. The fruit is delicious to 
the taste, and very fragrant. It is smooth, resem- 
bling an orange, with a yellow, hard rind, which 
is astringent, and used in dyeing yellow. The 
pulp of the fruit has been long in use in diarrhoea ; 
and its aperient and detersive qualities, and its 
efficacy in remedying habitual costiveness, have 
been proved by constant experience. It has lately 
been brought into repute when fresh and in con- 
serve as a remedy in some forms of dysentery. 
When dried before it is ripe (Belgar, Belgiri), the 
fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery ; and when ripe and mixed with juice of 
tamarinds, forms an agreeable drink. The beauti- 
fully clear mucus which surrounds the seeds is, ! 
for some purposes, a very good cement, which as " 
a gum may some day be turned to use in the arts. 
The roots, bark, and leaves are reckoned refrigerant 
in Malabar. The bark of the root, especially, is i 
given in decoction in intermittent fever, and the 
leaves are a|:ylied as a poultice in ophthalmia. 
They abound in a volatile fragrant perfume, which 
is distilled from the flowers, known as marmala 
water, and is much used l3y the natives its a 
perfunm for sprinkling on visitors. The pulp is 
also mixed in lime cement. In Peshawar, large 
numbers of snuff-boxes for domestic use, ami 
for export to A%hanistan, are made from the 
shell of the fruit, which is prettily carved over 
and fitted with a small bone plug for the opening 
in the end. Lest the resemblance of tlie wood 
apple to the fruit of the Nux vomica might (dve 
rise to accidents, it should be remembered that 
their strong aromatic smell, like that of all other 
fruits belonging to the orange family, will distin- 
guish them easily from the Nux \omiea, which is 
devoid of aroma.— X/ra. Boxk , JIL Cklhuul WiqhL ] 
Gtoson.^ Lrandis, Stewart, 0\Shanfdtncmi, Jliddtli 
Warhu/, Cleg7ioni; Major Dntnfs r.^efu! Plauls: 
Mr. Shot; Cal. Cat. Ex. 1802; Lid. Ah. Med. 

Sc. 1854 ; Bed dome. 

^ iSGLE SEPIARA is used in Japan for hedges • 
its thorny branches being iisefiii. The fruit is ■ 
never eaten^raw, but is roasted <^ii Iiot ashes. It 
has a_^^gIutinous pulp, which is laxative.— i/er/, 
veg. Amr/. ' .. 

, ^LIGb GxiLLLS, a Roman of the Equestrian . 
order, sent, between b.c, 24 and a»el 1, with a force 
to explore Ethiopia and Arabia, The force was ^ 



• AENEZI. 


AEROLITES. 


organized at Oleopatris, in the neiglibourhood of 
the modern Suez, and consisted of 10,000 Romans, 
with 15,000 mercenaries, together with a fleet of 
80 vessels oLwar and 130 transports. After two 
years! absence in Nejran, iEiius Gallus brought 
back with him but a small part of his army, 
hunger, fatigue, and sickness having destroyed the 
remainder, for only seven fell by the sword. — 
Playfap^s Aden. 

AENEZI, or Anezah, an Arab tribe in the vicinity 
of Syria, and if we add to them their brethren in 
Nejd, they may be reckoned one of the most 
considerable bodies of Bedouins in the Arabian 
deserts. They are nomades, inigratingover30,000 
square miles. lu spring they approach the foun- 
tains of Syria, and form a line of encampment 
extending from near Aleppo to eight days’ journey 
to the south of Damascus. Their principal resi- 
dence, however, during that time is the Hauran 
and its neighbourhood, when they encamp near 
and among the villages, while in the more northern 
country, towards Homs and Hamah, they mostly 
keep at a certain distance from the inhabited 
grounds. In these parts they spend the whole 
summer seeking pasture and water, purchase in 
autumn their winter provision of wheat and barley, 
and return after the first rains into the interior of 
the desert. They are the only true Bedouin 
nation of Syria, the other tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of this country having more or less degene- 
rated in manners, and several being reduced to 
subjection. — Skinner ; Burclcliardi ; Upton. 

.ilOLUS, the Vayu of the Hindu mythology. 
See Mythology ; Saraswati. 

AERATED WATER, Ho -Ian- shin of the 
Chinese ; Soda water. 

AERIDES, or air plants, are numerous in all 
the humid parts of S.E. Asia. The Tenasserim 
Provinces abound in orchids, most of which grow 
on trees, and are epiphytes, not parasites. The 
flowers of some of the species are great favourites 
with the Burmese, and are sought after to adorn 
the hair. The Biirman books say that the trees 
around king Wathandria’s hermitage ivere covered 
with orchids, and that after being plucked they 
would retain their fragrance seven days. In the 
Andaman Islands, in the course of a few hours, a 
vast number can be collected. Ae. affine, IFa/Z., 
with large rose-coloured flowers, is of Assam, 
Nepal, and the Khassya hills. Ae. ampullaceum, 
Roxb.j grows on, trees, and blossoms in May. Ae. 
coriiutum, Roxh.r grows at Dacca and Eastern 
■Bengal. 'Ae..guttatum— Perida'.,Mara,TEL. ; Sacco- 
labium retusum — is a lofty parasiticspecies, growing 
on trees near Dacca. Ae. multiflorum, Roxb.^ is a 
large and beautiful species of Silhet, with large 
purple and wliite flower. Ae. odoratum, Loiir.y^ 
sweetly fragrant plant, with large white flowers 
with a tinge of rose. It is met with at Dacca, the 
Khassya hills, Chittagong; in the Bombay Ghats, 
on the Mahabaleshwar hills, Tenasserim, Moul- 
mein, China, and Cochin-China. The flowers 
iiang in long racemes of a light flesh colour and 
spotted, from six inches to a foot long. They 
grow from the axils of the leaves, appearing in 
April and May. Ae. pallidum, Roxb., grows 
0 !i trees in Chittagong and Eastern Bengal. Ae. 
radiatum, Roxb., on trees in the Gangetic delta. 
Ae. rostratum, Roxb.^ blossoms in April and May 
in Silhet. Ae. siiaveolens, Roxh^ found on trees 
in Chittagong, has very fragrant flowers all the 
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year long. Ae. tesselatum, Wight, with large 
flowers of a greenish yellow, grows in the Circa^s. 
— Roxb. ; Wight ; Voigt ; Mason. 

AEROLITES, the deo-gola or devigola of the 
Hindus, These are not uncommon in the possession 
of the Hindus, who worship them. The guardian of 
a temple showed Baron de Bode a flat black stone, 
which appeared to be an aerolite, weighing several 
pounds, and let him into the secret of its wonder- 
ful properties, namely, that of being propitious to 
mothers who wish to be blessed with a numerous 
family, and who, on pressing it to the heart, must 
recite some prayers. This peculiarity bears some 
resemblance to what is told of the temple of 
Halgah-Baal, at Emessa, on the Orontes, in 
Phoenicia. Aerolites are possibly the baetylia of 
the Jews. The earliest of which we have any 
reliable account, is one that fell about the year in 
which Socrates was horn, in Aegos Potamos, 2300 
years ago. One of the khalifas is said to have 
had swords forged from the iron of fresh fallen 
meteoric stones ; men have sometimes been killed 
by them in their fall. Every now and then, in 
some place or other of the earth, stones varying 
from the size of a musket ball to seven or eight 
feet in length, and many hundred seers in weight, 
fall down to the ground out of the sky. In many 
cases they have been seen to fall from, or result 
from, the explosion of luminous meteors or fireballs, 
not nnfrequently with a force causing them to 
sink to a depth of from ten to fifteen feet into the 
earth, as in the case of those that fell at Barbotan 
in France, 24th July 1790, at Vienna, 16th June 
1794, at Western in North America, 14th December 
1807, etc. etc. In many cases a small and very 
dark cloud appears suddenly in a perfectly clear 
sky, and the stones are hurled from it with a noise 
resembling musketry or cannon; such a cloud 
moving over a whole province, has sometimes 
covered it with thousands of fragments. Some- 
times, as in Germany (Kleinwenden, 16th Septem- 
ber 1843), a large aerolite fell with a thundering 
noise from a perfectly clear sky. The largest 
with which we are as yet acquainted, are those 
of Bahia in Brazil, 7*|- feet in length, and that of 
Otumpa, which also fell in South America, and 
which is now in the British Museum, London, and 
weighs 21|- maunds. Some have, by accurate 
observations, been proved to move no less than 
30 miles in a second. The falling of the following 
meteors in Southern Asia has been established ; — 

B.o. 1451, Showers of stones destroyed the enemies of 
Joshua at Beth-horon, Josh. x. 11. 

„ 211. Stones fell in China. — Re Guignes. 

too 

,, 89. Two large stones fell at Yong in China ; the 

sound was heard over forty leagues,— De 
Guignes. 

,, 38. Six stones fell at Leang in China, 

„ 38. Four stones fell at Fo in China. 

„ 22. Eight stones fell in China. — Re Guignes. 

„ 12. A stone fell in Ton-Kuang in China. — Re 

Guignes. 

,, 9. Two atones fell in China. — Re Guignes. 

,, 6. Sixteen stones fell in King Tcheon in China, 

and other two in the same year. — Re Giiig, 
Date unknown. The black stone, or Hajar us Siah, at 
Mecca. 

A.D. 500. In the sixth century, stones fell on Mount 
Lebanon, and near Emisa in Syria. 

„ 570. Fall of stones near Bender in Arabia.— 
Koran, vi, 16 ; cv. 3 and 4. 

, 852. July — August. A stone fell at Tabaristan, 
— ReSacyj Quatremere. 


iERUA LAMTA. 


AFGHANISTAF, 
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A.D. S97 ? A stone fell at Ahmadabad. In 892 accord- 
ing to the Syrian chronicle. 

,, 1009. A mass of iron fell at Jorjan.— A-yicmici. 

, , 1056. Red snow fell in Armenia.— -ilfcrt. Eretz, ^ 

, , 1110, A burning body fell in Lake Van in Armenia. 
—Matth. Eretz. 

„ 1280. A stone fell at Alexandria in Egypt.-— De 
Eacy. 

,j • 1718. Gelatinous matter fell with a globe of fire 
in the isle of Lethy in ln^m.—Barcliewitzj 
JmiesorCs Ed, Journal, 1819, i. p. 222-235. 
179-1, June 16. Twelve stones fell at Sienna, one 
weighed 7§ oz.—Phil. Trans. 1794. 

„ 1795, Apr. 13. Stones fell at Ceylon.— RccA 
„ 1798, Dec. 19. Stones fell in Bengal.— 

Lord Valeniia. 

„ 1798, Dec. 13. Krakhut, Benares, 3362 grains. 

„ 1808. JMoradabad, Bengal. 

,, 1810, July. A great stone fell at Shahabad ; it 
burned fi.ve villages, and killed several 
men and women. — Phil, Mag, No. xxxvii. 

р. 236. 

„ 1814, Nov. 5. Stones fell in the Doabj nineteen 
were found.— P/ m7-. 3£ag. Each stone was 
surrounded with a mass of dust. 

,, 1815, Feb. 18. Duralla, territory of the Patyala 
Raja, 29 lbs. 

„ 1822, Nov. 30. a. Futtehpur, Allahabad, 53,880 
grains. 

h. Bittur and Shahpur, 75 miles N. W. of 
Allahabad, 2112 grains. 

„ 1827, Feb. 16. Mhow, Ghazipur, 2359 grains. 

,, 1833-4. Ainbala. 

,, 1834, June 12. Charwallas, near Hissar. 

,, 1838, Jan. 29. Kaee, Saudee taluq of Oud’h. 

,, ,, April 18. Akbarpur, Saharunpur, 36,011 

grains. 

„ „ June 6. Chandakapur, Berar, 11,040 grains. 

,, 1843, July 26. Manegaon, Kandesh. 

1846. Assam, India, 1 lb. 901 grains (found). 

„ 1850, Nov. 30. Shalka, West Bardwan, 63,529 
grains. 

„ 1852, Jan. 23. Nellore, Aladras, 30 lbs. 

,, 1853, March 6. Seggroowlee. 

,, 1857, Feb. 28. Parnalee, Madras, 130 lbs. 

„ ,, Dec. 27. Pegu (Quenggouk), 34,280 grains. 

„ 1860, March 28. Khergur, Agra, S.E. of Bhnrtpur. 

,, ,, July 14. Darmsala, 28 lbs. 5250 grains, 

„ 1861, May 12. a. Peprassee, 5 lbs. 

5. Bullooah, 2400 grains. 

с. Nimbhooah (40 miles from Gorakhpur). 

,, 1865, Sept. 21. Muddoor, Mysore country. 

,, 1866. Yedabetta, S. Canara. 

„ 1869, Sept. 19. TJa-be in Java. 

„ 1873, Sept. 23. Khairpur, 35 miles E. of Bhawulpur. 

^Capt. J. Abbott^ in Bl. As. Trans.., 1844, vol. 
xiii. p. 880 ; Mad. Lit Trans., vol. xiii. p. 161 ; 
T)r. Buist's list, Bom. Geo. Trans., 1850, vol. ix. ; 
Prof. PowelVs JRep. Bnt Ass., 1847 and 1852 ; 
Dr. Bitisfs Cat.; Balfour in Madras Mas. Rees. ; 
Mysore Mils. Rees. ; Vienna Mas. List. 

AilRIJA LANATA. Juss. 

I Illecehrum lanatum, JS. 


Sirru pulai, 
Pindi konda, 
Pindi donda, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Achyranthes lanata, L. 

„ villosa, Forsh. 

Chaya, . , . Bexg. 

Elliul,, .... Ddk. 

Sherubala, ^ . . Maleal. 

Kampule kiray, Tam. 

This is a common weed growing everywhere in 
4he plains of India ; it has woolly, silvery-looking 
leaves, and oval heads of white flowers. Its 
leaves, mixed with others, are used as greens, and 
its roots as a demulcent in native medicine. — 
Wight also figures iS, hrachiata, floribunda, Ja- 
vanica, Monsonim, and scandens. — Ainslie ; Jaf 
frey; Useful Plants ; Foigt See Vegetables. 
iESCHYNANTHlTS GBANDIFLORUS. Don. 

incarvillea parasitica, R. 1 Trichosporum grandi- 
jE. parasiticus, | florum, Don. 

A parasitic epiphytical plant with crirason [ 


yellow flowers, in shape and size like those of 
Digitalis purpurea. Stem succulent, smooth, with 
swelled joints, from which fibrous roots issue. 
Found on trees in S. Konkan, Khassya hills. 
flDSOHYNOxMENE ASPERA. Linn. Shola. 

iEschynomene palucIosa,i2. | Hedysarnm lagenarium,is!. 

■ Shola, also Sola, . Hind. 
Attukudasa, . , Mal, 

Attoonettee," , . Tam. 


Beng. 
, Buem. 
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Phool-sola, 

Kath-sola, . 

Pouk ; Nya, . 

The pith of this plant, known as shola, is used 
for light hats, bottle covers, aiid^ ornaments ; 
many present the appearance at a little distance 
of ivory carvings. It is one of the Leguminosa'i, 
and, under the Tamil name of Sudclay-keeray, the 
leaflets are used as greens. It springs up spon- 
taneously in the Burma rice-fields, especially in 
the Tharawaddy district, and affords an excellent 
hemp. — Madras ExJi.Jur. Reports q/‘1855 ; O'Sk.; 
Roxb. • M^Cl. 

-^ESCULAOEiB. Lindl. — The horse-chestnut 
tribe of p)laiits, of the genera Pavia and HDsculus. 
Three species— -iEsculus Chinensis, Bunge, /E. tur- 
binata, Blame, and iE. dissimilis, A. Gray— occur 
in Japan. 

iESCULAPIUS, a learned physician of Greece, 
deified by the Greeks and Romans. He is not 
known, under that name, to the Hindus or Arabs. 

iESCULUS GHINENSIS. Smith. 

Tien-sz-lih, . . . Chin. | Sodo-tsze, . . . Chin. 

This soapwort grows in liu-peh and Sech-u’en. 
The fruits resemble the horse-chestnut, and in 
Hankow sell at threepence each. They are used 
medicinally (Smith, p. 5). JS. luclica, Colehroote, 
is a tree of the Himalaya up to 9000 feet, height 
150 feet. iE. hippo castaniun, XO?./?., grows in 
Central Asia ; HD. Khassyana, in the Khassya 
hills. — Mueller. 

yESOP’S FABLES. Their original source was 
the Jataka of the Buddhists. See Jataka. 

AET. Ar. a verse of the Koran. 

/E TILES, stones worshipped as sacred objects. 
See Aerolites ; Bmtyle; Salagrama; Stone. 

-ETNA, in Hindu mythology, a nymph ; the 
same with Aitnidevi. 

iETOBATIS NARI NART. Bhch 
Therrundi . of Malabar. I Eel tenki, . . . Tel. 
Pari lung, . . Malay, | 

An edible fish of India and Malay estuaries. 

AETOS, a name of the ancients fur the Nile, 
from At or Ait, a rise of the river. 

AFAR. ARxVB. Galls. 

AFGHANISTAN is known to the Afghans ns 
Yalayat, and they regard it as eoinprising (1) 
Kabal or Kabalistan, w^hich includes all that 
mountainous region north of Ghazni and the 
Safecl-Kob, as far as the Hindu Kush, limited 
towards the \vest by the Hazara cuiinlry, and 
towards the east by the river Lulus ; and (2) 
Khorasaiior Zabalistan, which indiules all that 
extensive tract of country, alpine in it.s east mm 
limits, and table-land or desert in its western 
extent, that stretches south and west from about 
the latitude of Ghazni, and borders on the confines 
of Persia, from wliich, towards the s«suth, it is 
separated by the desert of Seistan. Khurasan 
towards the north presents a very irregular out- 
line, and is bounded in tliat direetiilu by the 
mountains of Hazara and Ghor: ttuvards the 
south it is separated from Bduehistan by tlie 
Wasbati range of mountains and the Bchuih 
provinces of Barawan and Kach Gandava ; imd its 


AFGHANISTAN. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

limit towards the east are the Suliman range, Kurain to the Gomal, shutting off from the nlains 
with Its subordinate range and the Daman of the the smaller tribes of Jaii, Permuli Khostwal 
Derajat The greatest length of Afgha^^ Dawari; (/) the great Poviridah clan occup^the 
withm these limits IS 750 miles, and breadth 550 triangle bounded by the Ghilzai Waziri and 
miles ; but the average length is 600, and its Kakar ; (/c) the Kakar extending N.E from the 
breadth 450 miles, lying between lat. 30° and Shal valley to the Takht-i- Suliman. 

37° N., and long. 61° and 70° E. More than half Afghanistan, throughout its whole extent is 
of this, however, is independent, and much of it mountainous, and its general aspect is that of a 
is hostile. The whole of the country of the series of elevated, flat-bottomed valleys, with 
Yusufzai clans, of Kafiristan, of Chitral, of the some cultivation in the vicinity of the streams 
Afridi and Waziri, and much of the Hazarajat, but bounded by spurs which are mostly exceed- 
pretend as little to owe allegiance as the Amir ingly bare and bleak. Some of' the defiles to the 
cares to claim it ; and Badakshan, Kunduz, the north of the Hindu Kush are of surpassing 
Char Valayat, the countries of the Aimak, the grandeur, while the soft, still loveliness of some of 
Hazara, the Ghilzai, and Kakar, also Kuram, the sheltered glens on the southern slopes of that 
Khost, and Dawar, only yield obedience -when range is spoken of with ra-pture by every traveller, 
the demand is backed by force. The general elevation is considerable. From the 

The districts of Afghanistan included in the Koh-i-Baba the country slopes outwards, and 
above are, Kabal, Jalalabad, Ghazni, Kandahar, contains in the table-land of Ghazni, and in the 
Herat, and Balkh, or, as the last has been called, upper valleys of the Hari-Rud, the Helraand, and 
Afghan-Turkestan. The administration of the Kabal river, some of the highest country of a 
country of the Ghilzai and Hazara lias sometimes similar nature in the world. The country lowers 
formed separate commands. xVfghanistan in its towards its boundaries; its rivers become exhausted 
physical form consists of a star of valleys radiat- by absorption into the soil and by irrigation, and,, 
ing round the stupendous peaks of the Koh-i- except in its N.E. corner, the country is bounded 
Baba, and everywhere bounded by mountains of cverywdiere by very barren, desert-like land. If 
a very rugged and difficult nature. Its natural we go round it from Badakbsban east to Haji 
divisions may be said to be six in number, viz. Shah on the Oxus, by Andkhui and Maenmna to 

(1) the basin of the Kabal river, including its Herat, thence to the west of Herat to the Seistan 
tributaries, tlio Logar, Panjslier, and Kunar rivers ; lake, and lastly round the southern border of the 

(2) the table-land and valleys of the Ghilzai Garmsel (Garni seir) to Shal, the want of water 

country from Ghazni to Kandahar, including the everywhere arrests cultivation and habitation. 
Arghandab, the Tarnak, and the Arghesan ; (3) The only plain regions in Afghanistan are three, 
the tributary valleys of the Indus, viz. Kuram, viz. the district between the foot of the northern 
Khost, Gomal, Ghobe,^and Bori ; (4) tlie basin of slopes of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, also that 
the beistan lake ; (5) the valleys of the Hel- at the foot of their south-western slopes along 
mand, the hlari-Rud, and i^furghab; and (6) the the lower part of the courses of the Herat, the 
tributary valleys of the Oxus, viz. Maemaua, Barrab, and the Helmand rivers, and the desert 
Balkh, Klmlm, Kunduz, and Kokcha rivers. region to the south of Kandahar. Some valleys 

These regions are occupied by different races, have very considerable spaces of level within 
thus :—-(«) north of the Biindu Kush generally is them, but they are so hemmed in by the moun- 
the comitryof the Uzbak, which includes Maemana, tains as to preclude their being named plains. 
Andkui, Akcheh, Saripul, Balkh, and Kunduz ; Nevertheless there are numerous elevated flat- 
(b) the country of the Aimak and tlazara, bottomed valleys, of an open, undulating surface, 
known as the Hazarajat, includes generally the affording ample space for cultivation, the stretches 
upper portions of the valleys of the Murghab, of land, of considerable extent and evenness of 
Hari-Rud, Helmand, and Arghandab ; (e) the surface, furnishing open spaces admirably adapted 
country of tlie Daurani tribe, extending 30 miles for the movements of an army. This physical 
north and vsouth of a line drawm from Herat feature of the country explains the fact of a 
through Kandahar to Quetta (Kot-Shal or Shal- nation of mountaineers carrying on most of their 
kot) ; {(I) south of this is the Seistani country, warfare pn horseback, and priding themselves on 
consisting of the lower portion of all the tributary the efficiency and. elan, of their cavalry branch. 
riyer.s of the Seistan lake ; (e) north and east There are many rivers in Afghanistan, but none 
of tlie Daurani are the homes of the great of any magnitude, and, generally speaking, they 
Giiilzai clan, wdio w'cre for a brief space in the are everywhere fordable throughout the greater 
IHth century dominant, and are still feared ; part of the year. Even the largest partake of 
their country consisting of the upper portion of the character of torrents ; and,' thoiigh they oftea 
the Tarnak and Logar rivers, including ail the come down with great force after rain, they soon 
open plain region between their east and west run off. Their volume is also greatly diminished 
watersheds ; (/) in a triangle bounded roughly by the irrigation canals and drains cut from them, 
by the Panjsher river, the south range of the by which a stream, which at its commencement 
Kunar and the Hindu Kush, is the country of promises to become of some magnitude, is almost 
the Siah Posh and the kindred race of Chitral ; entirely exhausted before it reaches any river, 
(y) then, in all the valleys that carry off the The names of -the rivers, commencing from the 
drainage of the Laspisar range and its ramifica- north,' are — Oxus, Kokcha, Farkhan, Kunduz, 
tions, arc the Yusufzai ; (h) to the south, fringing Khulm, Balkh, Andkhui, Murghab, Hari-Rud, 
tlui eastern spurs of the Safed Koh, are the Hanit-Rud, Farrah-Rud, Khash-Rud, Helmand’ 
]\Iomand, the Afridi, the Orakzai, the Shin-wari, Arghandab, Tarnak, Lora, Bori, Zhobe, Gomal, 
the Khattak, the Turi, and the Bangash; and Tochi, Kuram, Kabal, Panjsher, Kunar, Panj- 
(i) still further south are the Waziri, stretching kora, and Swat. The irrigation canals are very 
across tiie debouchure of all the valleys from the | numerous, but are small for agricultural purposes, 
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and ojxly extend a few miles from either bank 
of tlie river. There are several lakes; amongst 
them that of Seistan is the most extensive ; in 
the Ghilzai country is the Ab-istada ; the Daria 
Darrah is in the Hazax^a country ; there is also a 


lake, or rather a marsh, north of Kabal, and the Tajak, 


Usman Kliel, Abdullazai, Kabizal, Ham- 
zazai, Sliabozai, and Khidarzai, 

Ghilzai, . . . . ■ , • • 

Povindah, — viz. Loliani, ISTasir, Nazai, Klia- 
roti, . . . . , . 

Hindki and Jat, . . . . . 


Chattibar lake at the head of the Chitral river. 


The pT.porto of the country is ^c«pied by ani Ah- 

a great sandy desert, over which, during the madzai, . . . . , . . 127, H 

summer season, a deadly hot wind blows. The Sheorani, . . . . . . . oO’o 

climate is of the most varied character, the Turi, . . . . . . . . p.,0 

diversities being due entirely to the difference of Bangash, . ^ . . . . 21,0 

elevation rather than of latitude. Ghazni, for Zaemukht,-viz. Mamuzax and Khwahdad ^ 

instance, is 7730 feet above the sea, and for the Orakzai, ’ ! *, ! 1 * ! lOd’o 

greater part of the winter the inhabitants seldom Dawari,' *. *. *. * *. Sl’o 

quit their houses, and the thermometer sinks to Khostwal, ..... . . 12,0 

10° to 15° below zero. It is a prevalent belief Afridi,—^z Kuld Khel, Malik Din, Kambar, 
that the entire population of Ghazni has several ^akha ICliel, Aka Khel, and Sipah, 8o,0 

times been destroyed by snow-storms._ The winter Mangal.-viz'. MM Khel,' Khijuri,' Zah, ’ 
cold is intense wherever the elevation is above Margae, and Kama! Khel, . . . 3,0 

5000 feet. The heat of the summer is almost Jadran, ^ . . . . . . . 3,0< 

everywhere great, except in the very elevated Shinwari, • • • • . . . 50,0 

parts of the Hindu Kush and other lofty Hhugiani, . . . ^ . 50,0' 

f" _ Momand,— VIZ. Tarakzai, xilamzai, Baizai, 

, Tr 1 1 T 3 X. Khwaizai, Utmanzai, and Dawezai, . 80, 0( 

Ihe principal towns are— -Kabal, Herat, Kan- Yiisiifzai, — viz, Baezai, Kh'wazozai, Malizai, 
dahar, Ghazni, Jalalabad, Girishk, Farah, Sabz- Turkilani, Utmanzai, Hasnzai, Akazai, 

war, Maemana, Andkhui, Shibbargham, Siripul, Mada Khel, Iliazai, Daolatzai, Chagarzai, 

Balkh, Khulm, and Kuuduz; ail of these have Htmak Kh . . . 400, 0( 


Khwahdad 


72.000 

270.000 

30.000 

600.000 

500.000 

150.000 

65.000 

127,500 

30.000 

21.000 
21,000 

21.000 

106,000 

34.000 

12.000 


angal, — viz. Miral lihel, 
Margae, and Kama! Khel, 


Khugiani, . . . . . . . 

Momand,— viz. Tarakzai, xilamzai, Baizai, 
Khwaizai, Utmanzai, and Dawezai, 
Yiisufzai,— -viz, Baezai, Khwazozai, Malizai, 
Turkilani, Utmanzai, Hasnzai, Akazai, 
Mada Khel, Iliazai, Daolatzai, Chagarzai, 
Nurizai, and Utmak Khel, 


Nurizai, and Utmak Khel, . . . 400,000 

fortifications. ' The others are only villages, or bughmani, etc., . . 150,000 

at best collections of huts and tents. Kohistani, ". ’ 1 loo’ooo 

Babar enumerates the tribes whiob inhabited It must, howeW, be remembered that the tribes 
Kabal in his day. In the plains were Turks, with democratic governments enumerated from 

Aimak, and Arabs ; in the towns and in some the Waziri to the end of the above list, lying 

villages were Tajak, Pashani, and Paraneheh ; and between British India and the Kabal dominions, 
in the hills were Hazara, Togderri, Afghans, and do not acknowledge any fealty to Kabal, and their 
Kafirs. The languages spoken amongst them number is 1,220,000. They fight amongst them- 


were Arabic, Persian, Turki, Mogliulai, Hindi, 
Afghani, Pashani, Ghabri, Barraki, and Dehgani. 


selves ; and the Sikhs formerly, and now British 
India, have made peace and war with them without 


Ferrier tells us (History, p. 307) the wars that any reference to Kabal. Also the Kazzilbash atid 
have reddened the soil of Afghanistan since the Parsivan and others are not called Afghans. 


middle of the 18th century have been so con- 
tinuous, that many of the old families have 


The former are descendants of Persians who 
entered the country with Nadir Shah; they follow 


become extinct, and several tribes have remained military pursuits, and serve in the cavalrv and 
without a head. Estimates of the population of artillery of the Kabal army. The Parsivan dwell 


parts of Afghanistan have been made by Dr. 
Lord, Lieut. Wood, Vambery, Eiphinstone, Lums- 
den, Leech, Burnes, Bellew, Temple, Chamberlain, 
James Broadfoot, Aga Abbas, M‘Gregor, and 
Edwardes, from which Lieut.-CoL McGregor’s 
estimates of 4,901,500, as under, are framed — 
Badakshan and Darwaz, etc., . , . 55,000 

Kunduz, Khnlm, Balkh, .... 350,000 


Char Vilayat, viz. 

Maemana, . . . . 90,000 

Andkhui, ..... 50,000 
Shibbargham, . . . . 25,500 

Siripul, ..... 72,000 
Aimak, viz. : — 

Zaidnat, 120,000 

Firoz Kohx, .... 40,000 
JamsMdi, , . . . . 40,000 

Taemuni, . . . . . 50,000 

Hazara, . . 

Daxxrani,— ■'vdz. the clans Popalzai, Alikuzai, 
Barakzai, Atchakzai, Nurzai, Ishakzai, 
Khugiani, , , , . 

Seistani, . . . . ■ . 

Tarin : a. clans of the Spin Tarin— Adwani, 
Lasran, Marpani, Shadizai ; 5. clans of the 
Tor Tarin— Abdur Eahmanzai, Alizai, 
Batezai, Habilzai, Haikalzai, Bhbmranzai, 
Kadazai, Kalazai, Karbela, Khamzai, 
Khanazai, Malizai, Musizai, Naezai, Nm*zai, 
Sezai, . . ... 

Kakarr, — viz, Jalazai, Musa Khel, Kadizaj, 


made by Dr. for the most part in towns and cities, occupied as 
hinstone, Lums- merchants, shopkeepers, and in the various trades ; 
[e, Chamberlain, while those who reside in village communities are 
M‘Gregor, and husbandmen and shepherds. 

)oL McGregor’s ilfglian Turkeston is the name given to all 
are framed — the Afghan dominions north of the Hindu Kush 

. . 55,000 and Koh-i~Baba. It comprises the districts 

. 350,000 of Maeinana, Andkhui, Sar-i-Pul, Shibbarghaui, 
90 000 Balkh, Khulm, Kimduz, and Baclakhslian. 

5o’ooO Andkhui town is in lat. 36° 5T N., long. 23' 

25’500 E. It is 100 miles W. of Balkh, 18 miies N.W. 

72.000 —237,500 of Shibbargham, and GO miles N.K.E. of Mao- 

K^ana. The town contains 2000 houses, ami 
4 q’q 0 q about 3000 tents in its environs, or scattered 

40*000 desert. According to \''a!n- 

50.000 —250,000 bery, they are principally Turkomans of the Alieli 

^ ^ . 150,000 tribe, intermixed with IJzbaks and a few Tajaks. 

Burnes, however, agrees with Perrier's statement 
laxzai, that three-fourtlis of the population are of the 

! 127^500 Persian tribe of Afsbar, whom Siiah Abbas 

Iwani, * established there, the remaining fourth being 

of the Uzbaks. Andkhui is on the banks of a stream, 

IHzai, which, flowing north from tlie mountains, |'>a.sses 

imzS’ Maemana, and is lost in tlie desert before reac-h- 

?iu-zai, It was here .Moorcroft <lied. The 

38,000 Andkhui army consists of 180U horse and GUU 
idizaj, foot, wMch could be trebled in a dav, 
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Badaklisliaa is an extremely mountainous submission to Persia. Early in 1858, beins? 
country, about 180 miles in greatest breadth, threatened by Persia, he applied to Muhammad 
and 100 miles in length, bounded on the north Afzal for assistance; in 1859, he headed a 
by the crest of the spur of the Hindu Kush, rebellion against the Afghans, but was defeated, 
which divides the drainage of the Oxus from that In 1861, he tendered his submission to Herat, and 
of the Kokcha from its end at Jan Kaia to the in the end of the year transferred it to Kahal. 
Oxus opposite to the ruby mines, and on the In the beginning of 1868, Maeinana stood a siege 
south by the crest of the Hindu Kush. The by Abdur Ealiman, and the inhabitants gallantly 
Badakhslii seem to be of the same race as the repelled three assaults, but at last submitted to 
inhabitants of Kafiristan, Ohitral, Vakhan, terms. 

Shagnan, and Roshan, and the differences be- Sar-i-Pul is 100 miles S.W. of Balkh and 300 
tween them and the surrounding states and miles N.E. of Herat, a confused collection, of 
tribes of Tartar origin are the more marked houses and tents, with 18,000 souls, two-thirds of 
according as they have intermarried less with them Uzbaks, the rest Hazara. The chief is an 
their Uzbak conquerors, or in direct proportion tJzbak. 

of the inaccessibility of their villages. The SMbbargham town is 250 miles N.E. of Herat 
Uzbak forcibly converted the Badakhshi of the and 60 miles W. of Balkh. It contains 12,000 
plains to the Sunni persuasion ; those who took souls, Uzbak and Parsivan. The people are brave, 
refuge in the mountains are Shiahs, and always Kafiristan is beyond the limits of, but borders 
go armed. The climate is very severe in winter, on, Afghanistan. It is bounded on the west by 
The country yields salt, sulphur, lapis lazuli ; and the Belnt Tagh, on the east it touches Chinese 
its ruby mines are on the right bank of the Oxus. Turkistan and Little Tibet, to the south lies 
Morad Bey of Kunduz overran Badakhshan, and Afghanistan, and to the north Kokun or Fergh- 
oa leaving the country drove before him 20,000 ana, where the population is Chaghtai Turk, 
families, who were never permitted to return. It The Kafir have idols of stone and wood, male and 
is governed by a Mir, who acknowledges the Amir female, also a stone, Imrtaii, representing deity, 
of Kabal. They are independent, have defied all attempts at 

Balkh is 357 miles N.W. of Kabal, 120 miles reduction, and their enmity to Mahomedans is 
W. of Kunduz, 370 miles N.E. of Herat, 500 miles unceasing. 

E. of Mashad, 600 miles S.E. of Khiva, 50 miles W. Pukhtnn is the national appellation of the 
of Khulm, 260 miles S.E. of Bokhara, 200 miles Afghans proper ; but Afghans and Pathans also 
S.S.E. of Samarcand, and 67 miles from the left designate themselves Ban-i -Israel, and some claim 
bank of the Oxus, It is situated on a plain sur- direct descent from Saul, king of Israel. Pukh- 
rounded by canals from the Balkh or Delias river, tun is the individual, and Pukhtana the collective 
Its circumference may be about 4 or 5 miles, but name of the Afghans. This word is described as 
its ruins have a circuit of about 20 miles. The of Hebrew (Ibrani) origin, though some of them 
population consists of 10,000 .Afghans, 5000 say it has a Syrian (Suriani) source, and signifies 
Uzbaks of the Kapehak and Sabu tribes, and delivered, set free. The term Afghan is also 
1000 families of Jews in the old town. The said to have the same signification. One tra- 
people of Central Asia have a great veneration dition is that the mother of Afghan or Afghana, 
for Balkh, and call it Am-ul-Balad, mother of on his being born exclaimed, ‘ Afghana,’ ‘ I am 
cities. Moorcroft and Guthrie are buried side by free,’ and gave him this name ; another tradition 
side outside the city. It -was captured in 1850 is that in the pangs of labour she exclaimed, 
by Muhammad Akrani Khan, Barakzai, and has ‘Afghan, Afghan,’ or ‘Fighan, Fighan,’ words 
since then been under Afghan rule. which in the Persian mean -woe ! grief ! alas ! 

Khulm, or Tavshkurgan town, is 307 miles Afghan is claimed as the designation only of the 
N.N.W. of Kabal, 810 miles S.E. of Bokhara, 50 descendants of Kais. 

miles from Balkh, 70 miles from Kunduz, 420 miles The term Pathan is said to be from Pihtan, a 
N.E. of Herat, and 497 miles N.W. of Peshawar titular appellation alleged to have been bestowed 
by Kabal. It is situated on a plain immediately by Mahomed on an Afghan called Kais. 
iiorth of the gorge by which the • Khulm river Their origin is involved in obscurity. But 
escapes from the hills. It consists of four or five several writers consider them to be descendants 
villages, with a population, in 1845, of 15,000 of one of the ten tribes of Israel ; and this is an 
souls. Since the 9th May 1855 it has been in the opinion of some Afghans themselves. A few 
hands of the Afghans. authors consider that this nation is not of Jewish 

Kunduz district, about 1838, contained 60,000 origin, but that those who introduced the Maho- 
houses W'ith 270,000 souls ; the Talikhan district, medan religion amongst them w'ore converted 

25.000 houses and 112,500 souls; and Hazrat Jews. They are in tribes, several of which 
Imam, 20,000 houses and 90,000 souls,-— in all, have recently occupied their present lands. 

472.000 souls. The Abdali, besides having the name of Daurani, 

Maeniana is situated on a plain in the midst of which they received from Ahmad Shah, are still 

hills. It is 172 miles N.l. of Herat, 105 miles called Sulimani, from the mountains whence they 
S.W. of Balkh, 380 miles E. of Mashad, 280 miles came; the district they then inhabited bears the 
S. of Bokliara, 350 miles W.N.IY. of Kabal, 665 appellation of Tobeli-Mahruf. 
miles N.N.IT. of Kandahar by Kabal, 572 miles Afghans call the Tajak Dehgan; the Uzbak call 
from Kandahar by Herat, and 230 miles S.E. of them Sart ; and those of them in Turkestan are 
Merv. The inhabitants are Uzbaks, with some called by travellers Owkhar. The Tajak, though 
Tajaks, Herati, about 50 families of Jews, a few of a different race, resemble the Parsivan in 
Hindus and Afghans, in all about 15,000 or occupations as well as language, but they chiefly 

18.000 souls. Tiie district is 20 miles long by 18 lead an agricultural life, settle in villages, and 
broad. In 1857, the Mir of Maemana tendered cultivate the soil. The Karani, Ashtarani, Mash- 
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ani, and Wardak call themselves Pathans, hnt 
they arc of a different origin, from the Afghans. 
I’he Karani division contains the Orakzai, Afridi, 
Mangal, Khattak, and Khngiani tribes, and the 
"^Vaziri are sometimes included in these. 

Tiie Hindld are much more numerous than the 
Tajak; they are all of Indian descent, and retain 
the well-known appearance, ways, and manners of 
their original country, together with a mixture 
of those which have been attributed to the eastern 
Afghans. They are worse treated than the Tajak, 
and by no means bear so respectable a character. 

Hindus are to be found over the whole of 
Af ^dianistan. In towns they are in considerable 
numbers, as brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
smiths, sellers of grain, etc. There is scarce a 
villan’e in the country without a family or two, 
who exercise the above trades, and act as ac- 
countants, money-changers, etc. They spread 
into the north of Persia. They are encouraged 
ill Bokhara, and other towns in Tartary. 

The character of the Afghans is unfavourably 
noticed by all writers.. They are very supersti- 
tious. To carry a Koran in procession, or to place 
it under their heads when they go to sleep, or to 
repeat one thousand times the name of God or of 
Mahomed, are deemed to be infallible as means 
of curing ailments. They have a great dread of 
the evil eye, and cover themselves and their 
domestic animals with amulets. To obtain a 
knowledge of future events, like the Sortes 
Virgilian^e, they open a book at random, and 
apply the first verse that meets the eye to the 
subject of the inquiry. The best book for the 
purpose is the Koran, and the trial ought to be 
preceded by fasting and prayer, which indeed are 
necessary in all attempts at divination. 

^ A love of gain is their ruling passion. Mr. 
Elphinstone, who has written the most favour- 
ably of them, says (p. 250) most of the Daurani 
chiefs prefer hoarding up their great buf useless 
treasures, to the power, reputation, and esteem 
which the circumstances of the times would enable 
them to command by a moderate liberality. 

The people of Europe may experience difficulty 
in o'iving credence to the unfavourable opinions 
which eye-witness writers express regarding 
the Afghan race ; but in a public document 
laid before the British Parliament in 1881, 
Abdul Eahrnan, Amir of Afghanistan, on the 
occasion of his replying to the demand of the 
Indian Viceroy for an Afghan envoy, says, ‘A 
thoroughly confidential man does not (as your 
Excellency is well aware of the nature of the 
people of Afghanistan) exist in this country.’ 
The democratic character of their tribal rela- 
tions is not favourable to combination. Ever 
since the year 1836, the British have been 
endeavouring to have all Afghanistan under the 
sway of one ruler, the object in view being to 
form a barrier to the progress of Russia from the 
N.W. But, except for the very brief periods since 
the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
Ghilzai, the Abdali or Daurani, and their clan the 
Barakzai, have been dominant, there has not, so 
far as is known of these tribes, been anything 
like a settled monarchy. In India, a remark of 
an Afghan chief has gained currency; when 
speaking to a British officer, he remarked, ‘ Why, 
sir, if we had not you ^to fight with, we would 
fight amongst ourselves.’ 


General Ferrier describes the Afghans generally 
as physically tall, robust, well-formed and active ; 
their step is full of resolution, and their bearing 
proud, but rough. They are brave even to rash- 
ness, excited by the smallest trifle, enterprising 
without the least regard to prudence, energetic, 
and born for war. But their courage is impulsive, 
and displays itself most readily in the attack ; if 
that fail, they are easily disheartened, and show 
no perseverance, for as they are soon elated, so 
are they as easily depressed. They are sober, 
abstemious, and of an apparently open disposition ; 
great gossips, and curious to excess. Their anger 
is not'betrayed by any sudden burst of passion ; 
on the contrary, all that is brutal and savage in 
their nature is manifested with the most perfect 
calmness, but it is the volcano slumbering beneath 
the ashes. Courage is with them the first of 
virtues, and usurps the place of all others. They 
are cruel, perfidious, coarse, without pity, badly 
brought up, exceedingly inclined to theft and 
pillage. In the latter character they differ from 
their neighbours the Persians, who are, however, 
as great scoundrels as themselves, for they endea- 
vour by every means in their power to conceal 
their knavery under the appearance of law or 
rhetoric, while the Afghans do the very reverse ; 
they at once place the knife on your throat, and 
say, ‘ Give, or I take.’ Force is their only argu- 
ment, and it justifies everything. An injury is 
never forgotten, and vengeance is a passion which 
they love ; even at the cost of their lives they will 
satisfy it should an opportunity present itself, 
and this in the most cruel maimer. There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent or less under 
submission. The people are as gross and coarse 
as savages ; the chiefs and upper classes are more 
civilised, but their politeness is always tinctured 
by a rudeness of manner very offensive to Euro- 
peans. Country and honour are to them as empty 
sounds, and they sell them to the highest bidder 
without scruple. The Afghans, he says, are as in- 
capable of a continued course of action as of ideas ; 
they do everything on the spur of the moment, for 
a love of disorder or for no reason at all. 1 1 matters 
little to them who gives them laws ; they obey the 
first comer directly they find it to their advantage 
to do so, and allow him to play the tyrant and 
govern them if he pays them well and docs not 
interfere with their passion for rapine and devas- 
tation. Pillage, fighting, and disturbance are at 
times necessary to their very existence, and are 
followed by long days of repose and idleness, during 
which they live on the fruits of their depredations. 
Their cupidity and avarice are extreme ; there is 
no tie they ■would not break, no duty they would 
not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealtli. 
This surpasses all that can be imagined ; it is in- 
satiable, and to satisfy it they are capable of 
committing the greatest crimes. For it they will 
sacrifice all their innate and native pride, even pro- 
stitute the honour of their wives and daughters, 
whom they fx'equently put to deatli after they 
have received the price of their <lishonoiir. He 
says (p. 309) that during the 1839-41 British 
occupation the hushand sold the honour of his 
wife, the father that of his daughter, and the 
brother that of his sister. Gold in Afgha,nistan 
is, he adds, more than anywhere else tlie god of 
the human race ; it stifles the still small cry of 
every man’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be 
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admitted that an Afghan lias a conscieDce at all. 
It is impossible to rely on their promises, their 
friendship, or their fidelity. They enter into 
engagements, and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, and in order to 
give them a sacred character, transcribe them on 
a Koran, to which they affix their seal, never- 
theless perjure themselves with an impudence 
perfectly inconceivable. Excitement, the clash 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat, are to 
him life ; repose is for an Afghan only a transi- 
tory state of being ; the sweets of domestic life 
have no charms for him. He is only really a man 
when lie is fighting and plundering. Then his eye 
is full of fire, his hand grasps convulsively the 
hilt^ of his sabre, and he presses his sinewy legs 
against his horse’s side until the animal can 
scarcely draw his breath. Man and horse are one ; 
each understands the ardour of the other, and it 
is difficult to distinguish which of the two is the 
most vicious. 

Colonel M‘ Gregor says (Khorasan, i. 213), ‘I 
knew them to be liars, treacherous beyond all 
the races of the earth, vain -boasters, and utterly 
untrustworthy in every way.’ He also says he has 
heard many men talk of the courage, generosity, 
and frankness of the Afghans in terms of the 
highest praise, but all wdio know them agree very 
nearly with Ferrier, and it is impossible to form a 
more favourable estimate than his. 

Major Edwardes, an intelligent observer and 
experienced authority on Afghan character, ex- 
pressed his regret to be obliged to take exception 
to Mr. Elphinstone’s very high estimate of the 
Afghan character, and in this he thought he 
would be supported by every political officer on 
the N.W, frontier, and almost every military 
officer^ who served in Afghanistan. He says, 
‘Nothing that I have met is finer than their 
physique, or worse than their morale.’ 

Major Keynell Taylor says (ii. p. 131) the Af- 
ghans are a race in the first place very hostile to 
us, and further, have less of that good and honom*- 
able principle of allegiance and good faith towards 
those whose salt they have eaten, and whose 
service they have adopted, than any other natives 
that we have hitherto come in contact with. And 
an Afghan, be he Amir or villager, can fight as 
long as he likes, and run away when the avspect 
of afeirs does not satisfy him, without the slightest 
loss of credit among his fellows ; he can sigh like 
a martyr over the irresistible pressure of circum- 
stances, which has on some occasions obliged him 
to break through the most solemn oaths and 
engagements ; he can wade through murder to an 
inheritance, and be admired in Ms own country 
as a stirring, decided character, fit to cope with 
the world’s difficulties ; or serve a master for a 
time, rob him, and return to his village with no 
further shadow on his respectability than might 
hang over the position of a successful adventurer 
from the diggings. 

Dr. Bellew says (ii. p. 132) the pride of the 
Afghans is a marked feature of their national 
character. They eternally boast of their descent, 
their prowess in arms, and their independence, 
and cap all by, ‘ Am I not a Pukhtiin ? ’ They 
despise all other races; towards strangers of 
rank they are manly and plain-spoken, but 
towards the weak and low they are abusive 
and tyrannical. They enjoy a character for 
c 3 
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lavish or atl east liberaT hospitality. In out- 
of-the-way and unfrequented localities there is 
a show of greater hospitality and welcome, but 
It is not genuine ; and as often as not, if the guest 
be worth it, he is robbed or murdered by his late 
host as soon as beyond the protecting limits of 
the village boundary, if not conveyed by a convoy 
(badraqa) of superior strength. They glory in 
being robbers, admit that they are avaricious, 
and cannot deny the character they have acquired 
for faithlessness. According to their neighbours, 
the Afghans are said to be naturally very avari- 
cious and grasping, selfish and merciless, strangers 
to affection, and without gratitude. They have, he 
says, all these faults, but the condemnation is too 
sweeping and severe. Though not always sincere, 
in their manners the Afghans observe many out- 
ward forms of courtesy towards each other and 
strangers, that one would not expect in a 
people living the disturbed and violent life 
they do. 

A Persian quartet runs, ‘ If ever a scarcity of 
men occur, take a few of the following races, viz. : 
first, the Afghan ; second, the Kamboh ; and third, 
the low Kashmiri. From the Afghan you will 
meet with treachery, from the Kamboh fraud, 
and from the Kashmiri grief and sorrow.’ 

Lieut. -Colonel M‘Gregor says (iii. pp. 59, GO), 
‘ It cannot be stated that there is, as we under- 
stand it in Europe, any national spirit amongst 
the Afghans; they fight much more for their 
own interests than for their independence.’ The 
chiefs are ready to pass from the ranks of tlie 
Amir of Kabal into the service of the Wazir 
of Herat, the chief of Kandahar, the British, the 
Persians, Sikhs, Tartars, or Beluch, and vice versa, 
without the slightest scruple. It is indifferent to 
them whether their friend of to-day be their 
enemy to-morrow, or whether they have even 
to take arms against their relations or not ; the 
love of money enables them to overlook all these 
considerations. As a general rule, he says, (p. 64), 
if an Afghan is obliged to work one month in 
twelve, he considers himself most unfortunate. 
The repression of crime and ievyiug a tax he 
considers as zulm, tyranny. To live in perfect 
licence, and never to be asked for anything, is 
what he would call the proofs of a paternal 
government. 

General Ferrier says the Afghan army might, 
in case of necessity, consist of the whole male 
population, for every man is born a soldier, and 
attaches himself to some chief as soon as he can 
hold a musket. ... At the first news of war the 
chiefs hasten to bring their several contingents. 
In the field, the Afghans never think of what is 
going on in their front. On the line of march 
they form neither advanced nor rear guards, but 
move straight on without the least uneasiness 
until they meet the enemy. The love of war is 
felt much more amongst Afghans than all other 
eastern nations. . , . War to them is a trade, for 
it would be impossible to give the name of science 
to the thousand absurd proceedings which they 
employ, and which prove that their chiefs are 
completely ignorant of the first elements of the 
art. The reason of their success against the other 
Asiatic hordes up to this day has been their elan 
in the attack, their courage, but not any clever 
dispositions, or a knowledge of military operations. 

. . . It cannot be denied that they are excellent 
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skimi^iers and experienced foragers, for they 
possess the necessary qualifications in a much 
greater degree than Europeans. Against cannon 
the Afghans feel that they cannot trust to the 
prowess which they value so highly. Their valour 
is incontestable, but their presumption is greater. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art of 
attack and defence of towns and fortresses, the 
Afghans are remarkable for the obstinacy of their 
resistance and the correctness of their aim 
they are behind walls. The inaptitude of this 
nation for discipline and niilitary organization 
arises from their spirit of impatience under the 
slightest degree of restraint. 

The enrolled, or daftari, forces vary;^tbey are 
in three divisions,^ — Kabal, 31,000 ; Kandahar, 
18,000 : and Herat, 22,000. Of these, 35,000 were 
Afghan cavalry, 6000 P arsivan or Kazzilbash horse, 
4000 Hazara horse, and 26,000 infantry of moun- 
taineers, Afghan, Parsivan, Hazara, Uzbak, and 
BelnQh.—Lieut^Col McGregor, ii. pp. 67, 68. 

Elphinstone describes (245"6) the Afghan men 
as ail of a robust make, and as generally lean, 
though long and muscular. They have high 
noses, high cheek-bones, and long faces. Their 
hair and beards are generally black, some- 
times brown, and rarely red. Their hair is always 
coarse and strong ; they shave the hair off 
the middle part of the head. The tribes near 
towns wear the hair short, but the rest have long 
and large locks hanging down on each side of the 
head. They wear long and thick beards. Their 
countenance has an expression of manliness and 
deliberation, united to an air of simplicity, not 
unallied to weakness. The eastern Afghans have 
the national features most strongly marked, 
though they have least of the expression above 
alluded to. The lineaments of the western tribes 
are less distinct, and exhibit a much greater 
variety of countenance, some of them having 
blmit features, entirely different from those above 
described ; their high cheek-bones, however, 
never leave them. The western Afghans are 
larger and stouter than those of the east ; and 
some Daurani and Ghilzai are of surprising 
strength and stature ; but, generally speaking, the 
Afghans are not so tall as the British. The 
eastern Afghans have generally dark complexions, 
approaching to that of the Hindustani race, 
while those of tile west are olive, with a 
healthy colour and appearance ; but among them, 
as among the eastern Afghans, men as swarthy 
as Indians and others as fair as Europeans are 
to be met with in the same neighbourhood ; the 
fair are by much the most common in the west, 
and the dark in the east. He tells ns (pp. 182- 
185) that many of the Afghan songs and tales 
relate to love, and most of them speak of that 
passion in the most glowing and romantic lan- 
guage. Besides the numerous elopements, the 
dangers of which are encountered for love, it was 
common for a man to plight his faith to a par- 
ticular girl, and then set off to a remote town, 
or even to India, to acquire the wealth that is 
necessary to obtain her from her friends. Among 
the Yusufzai, no man sees his wife till the mar- 
riage ceremonies are completed ; and with all the 
Bardurani there is great reserve between the time 
when the parties are betrothed and the marriage. 
Some of them live with their future father-in-law, 
and earn their bread by their services, as Jacob 
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did Kachel, without ever seeing the object of their 
wishes. But the Aimak, the Hazara, the inhabit- 
ants of Persian Khorasan, Taj ak,und many of the 

Hindus in those countries, permit a secret inter- 
course between the bride and bridegroom, which 
is called namzad-bazi, or the sports of the be- 
trothed. With them, as soon as the parties are 
affianced, the lover steals by night to the house 
of his mistress, the mother, or ^ some other^of 
the female relations, favouring his design. The 
freest intercourse, the most unreserved conver- 
sation, and even kisses and all other innocent 
freedoms, are allowed, but further than these the 
strongest cautions and prohibitions are used by 
the mother to both parties separately. The 
custom prevails even among men of rank, and 
the Amir himself sometimes exposes his person 
alone in the midnight adventures of namzad-bazi. 
Among the Afghans, as among the Jews, it is 
thought incumbent on the brother of the deceased 
to marx’y his widow, and it is a mortal affront to 
the brother for any other person to marry her 
without his consent. The widow, however, is not 
compelled to take a husband against her will, and 
if she have children, it is thought most becoming 
to remain single (p. 179). 

The bulk of the Mahomedan population are of 
the siinni sect, the shiah sectarians being the 
Badakhshi, Vakhi, Seistani, Tajak, Kazzilbash, 
Hazara, Turi, Bangash, some of the Orakzai, the 
Bawari, Khostwal, Jaji, Ohitrali, and some of the 
Kohistani. ^ . 

There are five classes of cultivators, viz. pro- 
prietors cultivating their own. lands ; tenants who 
rent it for a payment in money or produce ; Buz- 
gur, who are the same as the metayer of France ; 
hired labourers and slaves. In towns tbe com- 
mon daily pay of a labourer is 100 dinar (about 
4|d.) ; in Kandahar it amounts to three shahi and 
12 dinar (about 6^d. or 7d.) ; and at Kabal a 
shahi will buy 5 lbs. of wheat ffour. There are 
two harvests ; the most important has its seed- 
time in autumn, and its crops are reaped in 
summer. It consists of wheat, barley, lentils, 
Ervum lens, Cicer arietinum, peas and beans. 
The other is sown in the end of spring, and 
reaped in autumn, and consists of rice, the millets, 
Paniciim Italicum, and P. miliaceiim, Sorghum 
Vulgare, Penicillaria spicata, Zea mays and 
Phaseolus mungo. A third harvest, called Palez, 
comprises all the melons and cucumbers, pump- 
kins and gourds. Wheat and barley are grown 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Rice is culti- 
vated in great quantity at Jalalabad 2UU0 feet, at 
Kabal 6400 feet, and to a considerable, extent at 
Ghazni, 7730 feet. Poplars, willows, and date- 
palm trees are extensively planted, as well as 
mulberry, walnut, apricot, apple, pear, and peach 
trees, and the Elseagnus orieiitalis, which bears 
an eatable fruit. Wheat is the general food of 
the people. It is made into unleavened bread, 
as also are the millets. Indian corn heads are 
roasted and eaten as a luxury ; and Cicer iU'ieti- 
num (Ghana) is occasionally used, renieillaria 
spicata is grown in great quantities in ^ Daman, 
and in the countries of the I^angash and Khattak ; 
Sorghum vulgare is the chief grain of Bokhara. 
Barley is grown for horses. Artificial irriga- 
tion (abi) is carried on by channels, canals, and 
the karez or subterranean aqueducts. Lallam 
means cultivation by the natural rains. A great 
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variety of mushrooms grow in most parts of the 
country, and constitute a considerable portion of 
the food of some classes of the peasantry, and 
especially of the Hindu population of towns. 

During the autumn months, large quantities 
of sheep, oxen, and camels are killed, and cut into 
convenient sizes, which are salted and dried in the 
sun, and stored for winter use. The meat thus 
prepared is called lande. • Old horses are similarly 
utilized. The cow, and in some places the buif alo, 
are kept for the milk they yield. Milk, especially 
with the peasantry and nomades, is largely used 
as^ food. After snaking butter or ghi, the butter- 
milk is used fresh, or made into curds by stand- 
ing, or hastened by the addition of a few drops of 
the juice of the tig-tree, or into cheese by the 
dried fruit of a solanaceous plant. The curds ai*e 
also freed from water by pressure in a cloth ; to 
this a little salt is added, and the handfuls are 
made into small cakes, 'which are dried hard as a 
stone in the sun, and keep for any length of time. 
They are called Krut ; and when soft are reduced 
to a paste in a wooden bowl (krut mal), and 
eaten with bread, meat, or vegetables, a quantity 
of boiling ghi being first poured over the mess. 
It is the national dish of the Afghans, and is 
eaten with great relish, though very sour, astrin- 
gent, and greasy. Krut is pure casein. The more 
refined Persians dislike this food, and ridicule the 
Afghans, parodying the Arabic anathema into 
the words, La houla wa la illah Kruta Khuri. 

The sheep are two kinds of the fat-tailed, breed, 
one with a white fleece, which is manufactured 
into various home-made stuffs, and is also ex- 
ported ; the other with a russet brown or black 
wool. These are called Postin sheep, their skins 
being^ made into postins, and their wool of the 
shearing season made into felts, or woven, and 
exported to^ Bombay and Karachi and Persia. 
Sheep constitute the main wealth of the nomade 
population, who use their milk, as also that of the 
goat and camel, in a similar manner to that of the 
cow and buffalo. 

Of wild animals, the squirrel, the otter (sagulah), 
the jerboa rat (mush-i-dopa), the ferret, and the 
badger, are trapped for their furs and skins. The 
leopard is found all over the country; occasionally 
the tiger and the lynx, antelopes, bears, and the 
wild ass occur ; also the ibex, wild goat, bara- 
singba; porcupines and hedgehogs are common, 
as also, in the Kohistan-i-Kabal, the doragra, a 
hybrid between a male wolf and the female "of the 
wild dog. 

Holies form a staple export from the country. 
The Yaboo is the horse of the country,— stout, 
active, and hardy, about fourteen hands high, used 
mainly as a beast of burden, though also for 
riding; and a considerable portion of the irregular 
.cavalry and artillery are supplied with them. 
The horses known in India as the Kabali are 
chiefly fi*om ^faemana and Mashad, but there is 
.a mixed breed by Persian horses out of country 
mares. Dost Muhammad Khan made efforts to im- 
prove the breed, and had several extensive breeding 
establishments. The Turkoman horse is said to 
have a largo shax'e of Arab blood, introduced by 
the Arabs wlieii they first overran the country in 
the 8th century, traffic is carried on by the 
yaboo, camels, and mules, carts being unknown. ' 

Silk, felts, rosary beads from chrysolite, postins 
valued from one to upwards of fifty rupees, the 
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ehoga, the^ kho^i felt cloaks of Kandaliar, and 
are the chief articles manufactured. 

^ Malachite and peacock copper ore occur in 
the Koh-i-Asmai, a few miles west of Kabal 
also m the neighbourhood of Bajawai- nortli 
of Peshawar. This, with iron and lead, are met 
with in several parts ; also sulphur and alkaline 
earths. Coal, called kira, is found in Ziinnat, 
and Surkhab, and near Ghazni on the surface 
of the ground, but is not utilized. Iron occurs 
ill large quantities in the Perrauli district ; quick- 
silver is said to be found, also asbestos, which 
is called sang-i-paraba. Native sulphate of copper 
is^said to occur in the Gul Koh, about 40 miles 
W. by N. of Ghazni. Lead ore is said to be 
abundant in the Hazara country ,* and veins of it 
occur at Kala Mula, Hazrut, Koh-i-Patao, and 
Argandab, about S2 miles N.W. of Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 
Chrysolite and soap-stone occur at Shah-maksud, 
a hill about 30 miles N. of Kandahar. Sulphur is 
found in small quantity in Herat; also in the 
Hazara country and at Pir-kisri, on the eastern 
confines of Seistan. At Pir-kisri there is said to 
be an active volcano, called Chah-i-Diidi, or 
SDioking-well, from which smoke and ashes are 
said to escape. Antimony is said to occur in 
several places, but it is often mistaken for galena. 
Gold and lapis lazuli are found at Huladat, near 
Bamian, and at Istalif, north of Kabal, also in the 
Kabal river, and auriferous rocks occur near Kan- 
dahar. 2inc, in the form of its silicate, termed 
zak, is met with in the district of Zoba, in the 
country of the Kakarr clan. It is dug out from 
the soil in earthy nodular fragments of a red<lish- 
yellow colour, and easily cut by a knife. It is 
chiefly used by sword-makers for polishing now 
blades. Nitre is abundant all over the country. 

On the mountains, from 10,000 to 6000 feet, 
are the Cedrus deodara, Abies excelsa, Pinus 
longifolia, larch, the hazel, the yew, Thuja orien- 
talis, juniper, walnut, lemon, wild vine, wild 
peach, almond, the rose, honeysuckle, currant, 
gooseberry, hawthorn, rhododendron, etc. Below 
these, at 6000 to 3000 feet above the sea, are 
acacias, bayberry, Chamferops humilis, bignonia, 
Salvadora Persica, verbena, and others."" The 
lemon and wild vine are also met with here. 

The walnut and several oaks descend to the 
secondary heights, where they become mixed with 
the ash, the alder, the Pistacia, Arbor vitse^ 
juniper, and species of astragalus. 

The lowest or terminal ridges present a bare 
aspect ; trees are rarely or never met with, and 
shrubs only occasionally ; and the plants met -y^ith 
comprise most of those that form the undergrowth 
or herbal vegetation in the higher ranges. 

Afghanistan and British India are not conter- 
minous. They are separated from each other by 
a number of tribes, who are wholly, or in parts of 
their clans, independent. They are the Akazai 
and Hassanzai, adjoining Hazara ; the Bunerwal, 
Jadun, Momund, Swati, and Utmankhel, beyond 
Peshawar ; the Afridi, beyond Peshawar and 
Kohat; the Orakzai, Turi, Waziri, and Zaimukht, 
near Kohat, Bunnu and Dera Ismail Khan; the 
Kusrani, Sheorani, and Ustraiia, near Dera Ismail 
Khan ; the Bozdar, Khetran, Khosa, anclLaghari, 
beyond Dera Ghazi Khan ; and further south the 
Bugti, Gurchani, Marri, and I^Iazari. These will 
be found noticed separately and under the heading 
North-West Frontier Tribes. 
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The two great passes from. India into Afghani- 
stan are the Bolan, from Shikarpur to Kandahar, 
and the Khaibar, from Peshawar to Kabal; the 
Afridi hold the Khaihar and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of the Afridi, each headed 
by its chief, have been usually split up into 
factions, and united only to oppose the rulers 
of the Panjab and of Kabal, and to levy ^ black 
mail’ from travellers and merchants. All the 
great invaders and the supreme potentates of 
Northern India have successively had these Afridi 
in their pay, — Chengiz, Timur, Babar, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, the Barakzai, the Sikhs, and lastly 
the British. To all, these unmanageable moun- 
taineers have been treacherous. They are brave 
and hardy, good soldiers and better marksmen. 
The best shots in the Guide Corps are Afridi, 
and perhaps 200 of them may be found scat- 
tered among the Panjab regiments. — Rec. GovL 
of Lidia, No. 11 ; Belleio ; East India Papers, 
Cahool and Afghanistan; FerriePs History of the 
Afghans; Masson's Journeys; M' Gregory's Central 
Asia and Afghanistan; Malcolm's Central India ; 
Elphinstone's Kingdom of Cauhul; Griffiths; Cleg- 
horn's Panjah Report ; Tod's Rajasthan, 

AFIM. Opium. 

AFLATUN. Ar. B’dellium ; Commiphora 
Madagascarensis. 

AFRASIAB, a king of Turan, who invaded and 
took Persia. 

AFRICA is 4600 miles long from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Cape of Good Hope, and has 4100 
miles at greatest breadth, from Cape Verde to 
Gape Gardafui. Its greater part lies within the 
tropic zone ; in the less elevated parts the heat is 
great, and it has a great desert on its north, 
called the Sahara. Its principal rivers are the 
Nile in the north, the Niger, the Zaire, Senegal, 
Gambia, Congo in the west, and Zambesi in the 
east. The Atlas mountain, in N.W. Africa, rises 
10,000 and 13,000 feet in height above the sea; 
Lamalmon, in Abyssinia, is 11,200, and Compass I 
mountain, Cape of Good Hope, 10,000. Africa 
is joined to Asia by the. Isthmus of Suez, ! 
which is 125 miles across, and through which, 
the 19th century, a canal was drawn, con- 
necting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
Africa was known to the ancient Hindus as 
Sancha-Dwipa. Until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, however, little authentic was known to the 
people of Europe as to the races of Central Africa, or 
the countries they occupy; but great efforts have 
since been made by Europeans to obtain a know- 
ledge of the country. Mungo Park, Denman, 
Bruce, Livingstone, Baker, Gordon, Burton, 
Speke, Cameron, of Great Britain ; Stanley 
and Dr. Nassau of the United States ; a German 
party under Dr. Linz, Mr. Mohr, and Dr. 
Pogge, with a French party under Count de 
Brazza, have all added to our knowledge of 
it. From unknown times, African races, chiefly 
the Negro family, have been seized and sold as 
slaves by each other and by the Arab and other 
niore civilised races, amongst whom all the Chris- 
tian races of Europe, of the "West Indies, and N. 
and S. America, long took a part. The first to 
endeavour to stop this traffic was Great Britain, 
and their import into British India has been prohi- 
bited. In the south of Asia they were styled Sidi, 
also Habash or Habshi by Mahomedans, — Habash 


were the principal household slaves and the eunuchs 
of the palaces. Their numbers along the maritime 
states of Arabia, Persia, Beluchistan, and Sind 
have been great, and have left a marked impres- 
sion on the physical features of those of the prior 
races who profess Mahomedanism. Many of the 
Mahomedans of the Peninsula of India, even of 
good family, have exaggerated Negro features. 
The Hindus of the N.W. parts of the Peninsula 
of India have been the principal slave-dealers on 
the east coast of Africa. 

The latest estimate of the population is 186 
millions, which for an area of llj million sq_uare 
miles gives an average of 16 inhabitants per 
square mile. One of the latest authorities divides 
the population of Africa as follows among the 
great families into which ethnologists have classed 
the peoples -Negroes, 130,000,000; Hamites, 

20.000. 000; Bantus, 13,000,000; Fulahs, 

8.000. 000 ; Nubians, 1,500,000 ; Hottentots, 

50.000. This would give a total population of 

172.550.000. These figures are, of course, only 
approximate, and the Bantus, according to F. M, 
Muller, form even one quarter of the population 
of Africa. In the regions of the great lakes, 
there are countries quite as thickly peopled 
as many of the states of Europe. Mr. Stanley 
tells ns of countries of relatively small extent, 
and which yet possess millions of inhabit- 
ants. According to Behna, the Negro regions 
are by far the most populous parts of the 
continent. If the populations are sparse in 
the desert parts, they are very dense in other 
regions. Thus in the Soudan the population is 
estimated at 80 millions, or about 53 per square . 
mile ; the town of Bida, on the Niger, has a 
population of 80,000 inhabitants. The population 
of East Africa is estimated at about 30 millions, 
and that of Equatoiial Africa at 40 millions. 
Ethnologists, however, are not unanimous as to 
the races occupying Africa. An ordinary divi- 
sion of African races is into — (1) the Northern 
and blackest tribes ; (2) the Pul and Nuba 
tribes, scattered among the former; (3) the 
Kafir or Bantu tribes, south of the equator; 
(4) the Hottentots and Bushmen (these two 
being treated as totally distinct by certain 
ethnologists). Professor Lepsius admits of three 
varieties only in one and the same original Negro 
type, viz.,‘(l) the Northern Negroes; (2) the 
Southern or Bantu Negroes ; (3) the Cape Negroes. 
He then groups all African languages also into 
three zones, — ;(!) the Southern, south of the 
equator, the Bantu dialects, explored chiefly on 
the west and east coasts, but probably sfcretcMng 
across the whole continent, comprising the Herero, 
Pongue, Fernando Po, Kafir (’Osa" and Zulu), 
Tshuana (Soto and Eolon), Suahili, etc. ; (2) the 
Northern zone, between the equator and Sahara, 
and east as far as the Nile, comprising Efik, Ibo. 
Yoruba, Ewe, Akra or Ga, Otyi, Krii, Vei 
(Maude), Temne, Bullom, Wolof, Fula, Sonrliai, 
Kannri, Teda (Tibu), Logone, Wandaia, Bagirmi, 
Maba, Konjara, Umale, Dinka, Bhllliik, Bongo, 
Bari, Oigob, Nuba, and Barea ; (3) the Hamitiezone, 
inclndingthe extinct Egyptian and Coptic, the lib- 
yan dialects, such as Tuareg (Kabyli and Amt-tsheg), 
Hausa, the Kushitic or Ethiopian languages, m- 
cluding the Beja dialects, the Soho, Falasha, Agau, 
Galia, Dankali, and Somali. The Hottentot and 
Bushman languages are referred to the same zone. 
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Tlie Hamitic lapgua^es comprised in tbe third 
zone— -the Egyptian, Libyan, and Knshitic — are 
alien to Africa* They are all intruders from the 
east, though reaching Africa at different times 
and by different roads. The true aboriginal 
nucleus of African speech is contained in the first 
zone, and represented by that class of languages 
which, on account of their strongly marked 
grammatical character, has been called the Bantu 
family. ^ The Bantu and Hamitic families of 
speech differ from each other in many of the 
most essential points of grammatical articulation. 
To mention only a few,— -the Bantu languages are 
prefixing, the Hamitic suffixing. Bantu grammar 
admits of no gender, to denote sex ; Hamitic 
grammar does. In and about Kordofan, where 
the dialects lie about piecemeal, the inhabitants 
of one mountain peak do not understand those 
of another, but learn to understand with great 
facility estranged or really strange tribes that 
have settled among them for a short time only. 
This receptivity of language, and more particu- 
larly of the language of savage and nomadic 
tribes, for foreign influences is illustrated again 
and again in the course of Professor Lepsius’s 
arguments. The power of mimicry is far greater 
among lower than among higher tribes, and it 
extends in the case of language even to purely 
grammatical turns. Of ail the races whom the 
Editor has seen, the Mincopi Negroes of the 
Andamans possessed this power of mimicry to 
the greatest degree, and they are in the 
lowest known scale of humanity. There are 
limits, however, even to this, and in one case 
— that of the Hausa language — Professor 
Lepsius admits that it cannot be classed as a 
Bantu or prefixing dialect modified by Hamitic 
neighbours, but that it is really a Hamitic, 
more especially a Libyan language, surrounded 
and modified by Bantu speech. By a similar 
process of reasoning he excludes the Hottentot 
language also from the African family pro- 
perly so called, and brings these people in the 
south in connection with the Kushites in the 
north, from whom they were separated by the 
pressure of Bantu tribes, recovering the eastern 
territory that had for a time been wrested from 
them by Kushite invaders. On maps Nubia 
generally extends south from the first cataract 
over the whole breadth between the Nile and the 
Red Sea as far as Habesh, south-east beyond 
Chartum, south and south-west along the White 
Nile to the Bahr-el-Gazal. But Lepsius, though 
admitting the presence of scattered Nubian tribes 
in the south, more particularly about Kordofan 
and the neighbouring hills, fixes on the Nile as 
the natural frontier l3etween the true Nubian, 

.. sometimes^ though w-rongly, called Berber, in the 
west, and Knshitic tribes coming from the east, these 
being represented by the modern Bejas as their 
most advanced post. What gives an additional 
interest to these Nubian tribes, is that they alone 
among African races have something like a his- 
tory, to be read on the monuments of their neigh- 
bours the Egyptians. The Egyptians distinguish 
from the earliest times between the red or brown 
southern race and the Negroes, who are called 
Nahasi. Among these the Uaua occupy a pro- 
minent place so far back as the third millennium 
before our era, and they are identified by Lepsius 
with the Nubians. Whether the so-called Nubian 


inscriptions which are found scattered over the 
country occupied by Nubian tribes, and beyond 
so far as the confluence of the White and the 
Blue Nile, are of Nubian or Kushite origin, has 
never been determined. These inscriptions have 
their own alphabet, running from right to left ; 
and considering that the words are divided, as 
they are in the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
there is no reason why we should despair of seeinc^ 
them deciphered before long. Professor Lepsius 
thinks that they are not Nubian, — ^that is to say, 
not Negro, but Knshitic, — and that the key to be 
applied to their interpretation should be looked 
for in the Beja, and not in the Nubian language. 

The ocean has afforded great facilities fertile 
interchange of commodities with the Asiatic con- 
tinent; for the Arabian Sea, that part of the 
Indo- African Ocean on the south of Arabia, in- 
cluding the Red Sea, has 6000 miles of seaboard, 
and the races occupying, it have, from pre- 
historic times, traded eastwards ; and there 
are Negro and Negrito races to the extreme east 
of the Archipelago. In the Andamans ax’e the 
diminutive Mincopi, in the Malay Peninsula are the 
Semang, in the Philippines and New Guinea and 
its neighbouring islands are the Papuan. — 
M. A. Rahaud^ in the Bidktin of the Marseilles 
Geographical Society; Times, 2Sth October 1879. 

AFRIHI, the most important, if not the most 
powerful, of all the tribes to the west and south- 
west of Peshawar. The Afridi country extends 
from the right bank of the Kabal river for about 
50 miles nearly due south, marching with the 
British border all this distance. A tongue of 
their land projects into British territory between 
the two principal frontier stations of Peshawar and 
Kohat. The Kohat pass is 15 miles long and three or 
four in breadth, Mr. Elphinstone says the Afridi 
are the greatest robbers amongst the Afghans, have 
no sense of honour, and he had never heard of 
any one hiring an escort of Khaibari to secure his 
passage through their country. Major Matheson 
described them as avaricious, desperately fond 
of money, their fidelity measured by the length 
of purse of the seducer ; they are immoral in their 
care of their women, they marry the widows of 
deceased brothers. Colonel McGregor adds that 
ruthless, cowardly robbery, cold-blooded, treacher- 
ous murder, are to an Afridi the salt of life ; as 
he has lived, — a shameless, cruel savage, — so he 
dies. Yet the Afridi is, on the whole, the finest 
of the Pathan races on the British border. If 
there were no chance of robbing or murdering a 
traveller before his reaching the door of an Afridi, 
he would be offered such food as was available. 
The men do nothing ; the women perform all the 
duties of daily life and all field labour. They 
hold the Khaibar and Kohat passes, through which 
in succession the invaders of India in former times 
have come, and the Afridi have received tribute 
from them all. Chengiz, Timur, Babar, Nadir 
Shah, the Barakzai, the Sikh, and lastly the 
British, have all paid money to the Afridi for 
permission to enter their passes, or for their aid, 
or for their passiveness, in time of war, and to 
all, from the first to the last, they have been 
treacherous. They are fierce and cruel, faithless 
and altogether untrustworthy ; they are ready to 
betray one another, and live in perpetual feud. 
Tbeir hills above and about the Khaibar pass are 
difficult for military operations. The high lands 
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of Tirali, which stretch far back into the interior, 
and in %vhich the Afridi, together with the 
Orakzai and others, take np their summer abode, 
are accessible from Kohat, and possess a climate 
congenial to Europeans. The Kliaibari are 
lean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, 
high noses and cheek-bones, and black complexion. 
They wear dark blue turbans, and long dark blue 
tunics, sitting close to the body, but reaching to 
the middle of the leg. The Adam Khei and the 
Aka Khel can bring into the field more than 
five thousand fighting men. The Adam Khel 
Afridi consists of four clans, namely, the Gullee 
Khel, with 980 fighting men ; the Asher Khel, 
with 760; the Jowaki, with 1040; and the 
Hussun Khel, with 880; making in all 3660, 
The Aka Khel have five clans, < — Bussee Khel, 
Sungul Khel, Asher Khel, Sultan Khel, and 
Mudar Khel, — with a force of fighting men 
amounting to nearly 1500, — MacGregor^ K.W.F, 

AB’SANTIK Ar. Artemisia Indiea. 

AFSHAK. Fees. Shining, glistening. Afshani 
Kaghaz, paper sprinkled or studded with gold* 
leaf, used in India when writing to persons of 
distinction. 

AFSHAR, a Turki tribe who supported Shah 
Ismail. See Kajar ; Kazzilbash ; Khorasan. 

AFTAB. Pees. The sim. The aftab-gir 
is a round, flat, vertical parasol, carried to 
shade persons of rank, by special permission of 
the sovereign, and usually emblazoned with a 
family device. The sunshade is an emblem of 
rank in eastern countries ; it is held by a servant 
to protect bis master from the rays of the sun. 
It is also used as a flag or alarn at the ceremonies 
of the Muharram. 

AFTABAH. Pees. A brass ewer, used for 
washing hands by pouring water from it on the 
hands, the water falling into a basin called Silchi. 
Tliese are the Ibreek and Tisht of the Arabs. The 
European mode of washing hands or feet in a basin 
is deemed wholly unclean. 

AFTIMUK. Panj. Guscuta refiexa. 

AFZAL KHAN, a general of Muhammad Adal 
Shah of Bijapur, whom Sivaji induced to appear 
at a conference, and took the oi)portunity of 
assassinating, October 1659. 

AFZELIA BIJUGA. A, Gray. A timber 
tree of the Andamans and of the islands in the 
Pacific. Whilst every other kind of vegetable and 
meat is eaten with the fingers, cannibal food is 
touched only with forks, generally made of the 
wood of the Nokonoko (Casuarina equisetifolia, 
For,<iJc.) or the Yesi (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray)^ 
bearing curious, often obscene names, and having 
three or four long prongs. The reason given for 
this deviation from the general mode of eating, is 
a widely spread belief that fingers which have 
touched bokola are apt to generate cutaneous 
diseases when coming in contact with the tender 
skin of children. — Galton's Vacation Tourists. 

p. 268. 

AGA, written A’gha and Aka in Turkish— 
means a noble, a commander, but is assumed by 
persons in civil life. It is also applied to all 
eunuchs. 

AGA-KARA. Tel. Mimordica dioeca, 
hurgh. 

AGA khan, a Persian noble long residing in 
Bombay; the hereditary Pir or religious head of 
the Khojah sect. He died in the year 1880 or 


1881, and was succeeded by his son. The family 
are descendants of former rulers of Persia. 

AGALLOGHA WOOD, Eagle-wood. 

Ud, . . . Ae., Hind, f Kalaihbak, . Jav., Mal. 

A 1- xr T>TTT-.-«r 


Ak-Yau, . , . Burm. Kayu gahru, ,, ,, 

Aloes, Aloe wood, Eng. Karambak, „ ,, 

Eagle- wood, Lign-aloes, ,, Agila, , . . . ,, 

Aqiiila of commerce, ,, Lignum aloes, . . Lat. 

Bois d’Aigle, . . Fe. Ud-i-Kimari, . . Pees. 

Garo de Malacca, . ,, XJd-i-Hindi, , . ,, 

Agallochee, . , Ge. Agarlia, Agar, , Sansk. 

Agallochum, . . Heb. Aglay maram, . . Tam. 


This is the wood of the Aquiiaria agalloeha, 
Roxl. It is much prized throughout the East as 
a perfume. The best specimens appear to be a 
mass of resin in decayed wood, and melt away 
under heat, giving forth a very fragrant odour. 
The tree is said to be void of it when in a healthy 
state, and only to exude this resinous substance 
when in decay, or even after it has died. There 
appears to be at least three kinds of Agalloeha or 
wood-aloes, the trees producing which are not 
fully identified. Dr. Roxburgh, followed by Dr. 
Royle, admits doubtfully the existence of two, 
viz. the Aquiiaria agalloeha of Roxburgh, and 
Aquiiaria ovata, Cor., the Garo de Malacca of 
Lamarck ; and an inferior sort is said to be de- 
rived from Excoecaria agalloeha, which need not 
be taken into account. But Loureiro maintains 
that the best lign-aloes or Calambac, which ap- 
pears to be the Ud-i-kamari of the Indian bazaars, 
is derived from a tree which he calls Aloexyloa 
agallochum. Drs. Roxburgh and Rojie consider 
the Malayan Agila, the Aquila and eagle-wood of 
commerce, and the Ud-i-Hindi of the bazaars, to 
be the produce of Aquiiaria agalloeha, which 
grows plentifully to the north-east of Bengal, and 
that is probably identical with A. ovata of 
Royle. The Aloexylon agallochum of Loureiro 
yields a scented wood used by the Chinese in 
medicine and perfumery, and is said to bring £30 
the cw t in Sumatra, The lign-aloes brought to 
Burma is the produce of a tree that grows on 
the Mergui Islands, and imported into Mergui by 
the Selung race. Specimens of Amboyna wood, 
of the odoriferous sandal- wood from Timor, clove 
wood, and other choice woods from the Moluccas 
and Prince of Wales Island, were sent to tlie 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The Hakims of India 
administer Agalloeha wood in their electuaries in 
combination with spices, ambergris, etc. — Brs. 
Honujberger ; Mason', 0\Skaug?messy ; Elliot's Flor. 
Andlirica; Simmoiids; Exliibition of l%bl. 

AGALMATOLITE. 

Sami stone, Anglo-Hind. I Figure stone, . , Eng. 
Hwah-shih, . . Chin. [ 

Phillips called it Pagodalite, from its being 
imported from Gliina in figures, pagodas, etc. ; 
also Swamy stone, Le. deity stone. It is found 
in quantities in Mysore, near Giiiitia Nagpur; 
also in China, ^ in N’gan-hwui and Kiang-si, and 
is there cut into ornamental figures. — Smith; 
Col. Ouseley in Bl. As. YVam, 1843 ; llej^orts 
quoted by Dr. Buist. See Sami Stone. 

AGAl^fA SASTRA, a name of one of the Tan- 
tras, a sacred saiva book. Agama Yageesha, from 
Agama, one of the Taiitras ; vak, a word, and eeslia, 
lord, the god of speech ; a name of Yrihaspati. 

^ AGAMID/E, a family, of reptiles* . ..'See Rep- 
tiles, 

AGilNHOTRI or Agnihotri. Hind. A brahman 
who maiiitains a perpetual fire in his house. 


AGAO, 


AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 



AGAO. Hind. 


Advance money, . Eng. Acliagaram, . . Tam. 

Pesligi, , , , . Pees. Agavu, . . . , Tel. 

Achawaram, . . Tam. 

An advance of money for any undertaking. 
The system of advances, as well as earnest money, 
is common in all the east. 

AGAR. Hind. A salt pit. Agari, a salt-maker. 

AGARA. Sx\NSK. Aquilaria agallocha, R, 

, AGAR-AGAR. Malay. ■ 

Kyouk puen, . . Buem. | Edible sea-weed, . Eng. 
Hai'tsai, Hai-tsau, CillN. } - 

Agar-agar is the Malay name for the tenacious 
jolly or glue made from the sea-weeds, Eucheuma 
spinosum, Ag.; Gracillaria lichenoides, G. 

confervoides, Grey ; Gigartina tenax and Plocaria 
Candida. The Chinese name Hai-tsai means 
sea vegetable, and it is one of the Kyouk 
piien of the Burmese. It is imported into China 
from the Eastern Archipelago, though the 
Chinese likewise manufacture it for them- 
selves, and apply it as size to many useful 
purposes, and use it as food. The bamboo lattice 
work of lanterns is covered Avith paper saturated 
Avith this glue, Avhich Avhen dried is semi-trans- 
parent. It is also used in paper and silk manu- 
factures. It is incomparable as a j3aste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. ’ When boiled Avith 
sugar, it forms a sweet glutinous jelly, called in 
Canton, Wong-leung-fan, Avhich is nsed as a sweet- 
meat, and sold on stalls in the streets. When 
cooked Avith sugar, it resembles calfs-foot jelly. 
It is brought from NeAv Holland and New Guinea 
and other adjacent islands. Between 400 and 
500 pikuls are impoi'ted animally by the Chinese, 
at a prime cost of from 1 to 2 dollars per piknl. 
Its cheapness and admirable qualities as a paste 
render it Avorthy the attention of other countries. 
Three kinds of Agar-agar were sent to the 
Exhibition of 1862 from Malacca. The first 
quality Avas from a sort of Tripe de Roche, an 
edible sea- weed Avhich grows on the rocks that 
are covered by the tide. This is much used for 
making a kind of jelly, AA^hich is highly esteemed 
both by Europeans and natives for the delicacy 
of its flavour, and is exported to China at 19s, 
per 188 1- lbs. The Agar-agar of the second 
quality, from Macassar and the Celebes, is an 
edible sea-Aveed collected on the submerged banks 
in the neighbourhood of Macassar by the Baja 
Laut or sea gipsies, for exportation to China, 
price 12s. €d. per 188*| lbs. The Agar-agar of 
Singapore is collected on the reefs and rocky 
submerged ledges in the neighbourliood of Singa- 
pore, and constitutes the bulk of the cargoes of 
the Chinese junks on their return voyages. 
The quantity shipped from Singapore is about 
10,000 peciils annually. Though deserving 
of being better knoAvn, it does not appear to 
be an article of Indian import, or, if so, it is 
brought in under some other name. The 
Avliole thallus of the Ceylon moss, Plocaria Can- 
dida, is sometimes imported from Ceylon, and 
used in Britain for dressing silk goods. — Hon. A. 
Morrimn; ExJi. Jur. liejm'ts and Catalogue; 
Simmonds ; lAmlinstyn ; WiUiams^ Middle Kingdom. 

AG A RAIL Duk. Acbyranthes aspera. 

AGAREAE, a small but very thriving tribe of 
Hindu cultivators in the Tributary Mahals, called 
Agareah, it is said, from having come from Agra. 
They are tall, Aveil-made, ^vith high Aryan features 


and tawny complexions. They allow Avidows to 
re-marry, and they bury the dead ; but afterwards, 
when the bones are dry, the principal joints and 
part of the skull are taken up and conveyed by 
the representative of the deceased to the Ganges. 
This service is often neglected. The bones taken 
are called Ashta or Ashtang, as representing tite 
eight parts of man. Some of their Avomen. are 
very pretty, bright-looking creatures, of reddish 
light-brown complexion ; fine glossy, long black 
hair ; very bright eyes, remarkable for the clear- 
ness of the white of the eye; slight, flexible, 
graceful figures ; teeth Avhifce and regular ; faces 
not disfigured by paint, and no godna or marks of 
I tattooing except on hands and legs. The hair is 
very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured by a 
large silver ornament. Among them many have 
grey eyes, and long eyelashes are a prevailing 
feature. In Gangpur, Avhere there are some three 
or four thousand Agareahs, all Agareah females 
are regarded as Avitches. There is among all 
classes in Gangpur a widespread and deep-rooted 
belief in witchcraft. It is equally dreaded by the 
wildest and by the most civilised of the people, 
and Agareah Avomen have often been badly treated, 
to drive the spirit out of them, or make them give 
up the black art. In Gangpur there are old Avonien, 
professors of Avitchcraft, who stealthily instruct 
the young girls. The latter are all eager to be 
taught, and are not considered proficient till a 
: fine forest tree, selected to be experimented on, 

I is destroyed by the potency of their mantras or 
; spells, so that the wife whom a man takes to his 
bosom has probably done her tree, and is confident 
in the belief that she can, if she please, dispose 
of her husband in the same manner if he make 
himself disagreeable. — Dalton^ Eth. of Bengal^ 828. 

AGAR'H. Beng. The great rice or dhan crop 
of the year, sown in Asarh, June — July, and cut 
in the latter half of Aghan, December. 

AGARI ? A servile caste in Cuttack, bullock- 
drivers or slaves, 

AGARIOACEja of Lindley, the mushroom 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Agaricus 
and Lycoperdon, Mushrooms grow in India 
during the rains, but are little used by Europeans, 
from the difficulty experienced in distinguishing 
the poisonous from the edible kinds. Some are 
found in all the bazaars of India, and are em- 
ployed in native medicine. Agaricus igneus, 
gharikun, Hind., is a mushroom of the Paojab. 
Agaricus subocreatus, Cooke., of China, referred also 
to the sub-genus Fleurotus, is allied to the British 
Agaricus ulmarius. It is a dendrophytal, drying 
readily, and is used in the Straits Settlements for 
food. Agaricus flammeus is a large excellent 
edible mushroom of Kashmir. A species used 
ill the Panjab is there called shirian and bathakri ; 
and A. fossulatus, Cooke., occurs in the Kabal 
hills.— Mueller; Mason; Faulkner; lionig- 
herger ; Voigt ; Fries; Cooke. 

AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS, A., Mushroom. 
Moksha, . . Ohenab. INIans khel, . ILishmie. 
Khumbah, . . ,, Samarogh, . . PusHT. 

Chattri, .... HiND. 

This is the common mushroom ; it is largely eaten 
in most places where it grows. It is also extensively 
dried for future consumption, and is said to pre- 
serve its flavour tolerably well. The same species 
also appears to grow commonly in Kashmir and 
Kullu, sparingly in Lahore, and abundantly in 


AGAEIYA. 

Afghanistan^ -where Bellew states that the poor 
nse it largely as food. In Kashmir, the people 
say that the edible mushroom is always white, 
and the poisonous kinds, called herar, always 
dark-coloured, and that they have no other test of 
the quality. Dried mushrooms (generally small) 
arc oiScinal in the Panjab. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Panjah Plants, 267. 

AGAEIYA, descendants of the original Thugs, 
who, after being expelled from Dehli, settled for 
a time at x\gra. 

AGAEWAL, an important branch of the Mar- 
waii mercantile race, comprising many of the 
wealthiest traders and bankers in Hindustan. 
According to Sir Henry Elliot, they derive their 
name from Agroha in Hariana, whence they origin- 
ally migrated to other provinces after the capture 
of that place by Shahab-ud-Din Gori in 1194. 
Common tradition refers their name and origin to 
Agra. The Agarwal is one of the 84 Gach’ha 
or families of the Jains, and most of its members 
profess the Jain religion. — TP. See Agroha. 

AGASALA of Mysore, a goldsmith. 

AGASA-TAMAEE. Tam. Pistia stratiotes, 

AG ASF. Tam. Agati grandiflora, 

AGASTWAR, a small clan of Eajputs in the 
Benares district. 

AGASTYA, a name famed throughout all the 
Tamil parts of the south of the Peninsula of 
India as tliat of a sage, a native of Tibet, who 
introduced literature and the sciences among the 
Tamil race. The name occurs in the Rig Veda 
and the Puranas, but the tales about him related 
by the Tamil people are derived from the Eama- 
yana and Mahabharata. The writings attributed 
to him are in verse, in the Tamil language, and 
contain in all 19,647 stanzas on ancient history, 
religion, theology, magic, exorcism, purification, 
medicine, diseases, leprosy, botany, materia 
medica, pharmacy, prescriptions, chemistry, sin 
and crime ; but these have evidently been com- 
posed by different authors, who have assumed this 
literary name, and some of them are of so recent 
a date as after the arrival of Europeans in the 
country. The traditions amongst the Tamil people 
connected with this name are so intermixed with 
fable, that it is impossible to separate the truth. 
He is celebrated in northern India as a maha- 
muni, or holy rishi, and is traditionally said to 
be the leader into the south of the first and most 
influential colony of brahmans, b.c. 500. The 
Vindhya mountains are fabled to have, at his 
command, prostrated themselves before him, by 
which is understood that he penetrated through 
their defiles, and he is said to have advanced south- 
wards to Gape Comorin, but also to have settled 
in Kolapur. He is called by way of eminence 
Tamir Muni, the Tamil sage, and is said to have 
acquired great influence at the court of Kulase- 
khara, the first Pandyan king, for whose in- 
struction he composed numerous elementary 
treatises, amongst which the most celebrated is 
his arrangeinent of the grammatical principles 
of the Tamil language. He is mythologically 
represented as identical with Canopus, the bright- 
est star in the extreme southern sky in India; 
and he is said to have been the son of Mithra, 
the sun, and Yaruna, conjointly, and to have been 
born in a water jar ; and he is worshipped near 
Cape Comorin as Agasteswara, the lord Agastya. 
Orthodox Tamil Hindus believe he is still 


AGATHOCLES. 

alive, though invisible to ordinary eyes, and 
that he resides somewhere on the fine conical 
mountain, commonly called Agastiya Malai, or 
Agastiya’s hill, from which the Porunei or Tarnra- 
parni, the sacred river of Tinnevelly, takes its 
rise. — Dr. CalchoelVs Comp, Graminar; Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer for 1861, p. 6 ; TF^7^o?^^s■ 
Hind. Tlieat i. p. 813; Rev. W. Taylor; As. Soc. 
Tracis, vol. iii. p. 213. See Hindu. 

AGASTYA. Sansk. The star Canopus. 

AGATE. A quartzose minera.1, which occurs 
in great abundance in several parts of tbe great 
volcanic outburst in the Dekhan, and are 
there very abundantly swept into the beds of 
Godavery and Kistna rivers; also in great 
variety in. other parts of India. Some of 
the agates and other silicious minerals in the 
amygdaloid rocks on the banks of the Seena 
river, between Sholapiir and Ahmadnaggur, are 
of great size and in profusion; but the most 
beautiful are brought from Cambay, hence called 
Cambay stones and Godavery pebbles. The bur- 
nishers of the bookbinder and other mechanics 
are made of agates. Agates are valued for orna- 
ment, and are manufactured into cups, rings, seals, 
handles for knives and forks, sword-hilts, beads, 
smelling-bottles, snuff-boxes, etc. The name is 
derived from Achates, a river in Sicily. 

AGATHARGHIDES, a writer of the 2d cen- 
tury B.C., who gave an account of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Egypt and Arabia 
and India. His writings are preserved in Diodorus 
and Photius. He mentions cinnamon and cassia 
as among the articles imported, and states that 
ships came from India to the ports of Sabgea, 
the modern Yemen. — Vinceyils Com. ; Elph. 167. 

AGATHIS AUSTRALIS. Hort. The Kawrie, 
or New Zealand pine, the Dammara Australis, 
Lamlert, one of the Goniferse, in its native 
forests attains a considerable height, with a 
straight, clean stem, which, from its lightness and 
toughness, has been found well calculated for the 
masts of ships. It is easily worked, and takes a 
high polish. It yields a hard, brittle resin like " 
mastic, which is chewed by the natives. Its soot 
is used in tattooing. — Dr. Riddell: Eng, Cyc.: 
Hog, p. 711. 

AGATHIS LOEANTHIFOLTA. Salish. 
Dammara loranthifolia, L. | Pinus dammara, L. 

Theet men, . . Buem. [ Dammar Pine, . . Eno. 

A large tree, found on the very summits of the 
mountains of Amboyna, Ternate, and in many of 
the Molucca Islands. Griffith mentions a tree 
under that name as a member of the Tenasseriiii 
flora, and which the Burmese call Theett-nien or 
tree governor. The leaf is precisely tliat of the 
dammar pine, but the Tenasserim tree is not known 
to yield any dammar. The timber of the Archi- 
pelago tree is represented to be light and of 
inferior quality, wholly unfit for any situation 
exposed to wet, but ansAvering tolerably -well for 
in-door purposes. The wood'of the Tenasserim 
tree, on the contrary, is wdiite, rather light, and 
bears a considerable resemblance to some "kinds of 
pine. It is used by Burmese carpenters for various 
purposes, and the Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams of balances of their scales ouglit 
to be formed of this wood. — Drs. Grirfilh, Alason, 
and Riddell; Eng. Cyc. 

AGATHOCLES, one of the Greek successors 
of Alexander, -who reigned in Eaetria b.c. 247. 


AGATHOTES CHERAYTA. 


AGATE AMERICANA/ 


AGATHOTES CHERAYTA. G. Don. 

Ophelia cliirayta, Gries. Swertia cheyrata, Buck. 

Gentiana cheyrata, i2oa3, ,, racemosa, 

Chirayit Gentian, Eng. Chirataka, . . SaNvSK. 

Chiraita, . . . Hind. Shayrait, , , * Tam. 

Kiriat, . . . . „ Silassattu, . , * Tel. 

Kiriyatha, „ Maleal. 

This plant has smallish bright yellow flowers. 
It grows in Nepal, the north of India, and the 
Morung hills. It is one of the most esteemed of 
Indian medicinal plants. It is gathered when the 
flowers begin to decay, and is dried for nse. Its 
bitter properties are in high estimation with 
European practitioners in India, who use it 
instead of gentian, for which it is a perfect sub- 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the 
plant, and this bitter principle is easily imparted 
to water or alcohol. According to Mr. Battley, ‘ it 
contains a free acid, a bitter resinous extractive, 
with much gum, and chlorates, with sulphates 
of potass and lime.’ It is best in preparation as 
a cold infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, 
but not ill decoction ; even an infusion made with 
warm water is apt to produce headache. To form 
a cold infusion, a pint of water should not stand 
more than twenty minutes on half an ounce of the 
bruised plant. It tends to produce a regular 
action of the alimentary canal. During its use 
the bile becomes more abundant and healthy in 
character. The tendency to excess of acidity in 
the stomach, with disengagement of flatus, is much 
restrained by its use. These qualities fit it in a 
most peculiar degree for the kind of indigestion 
which occurs in gouty persons. It may, when 
necessary, be associated with alkaline preparations 
or with acids ; the latter are generally preferable. 
The same remark applies to its employment in the 
treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against the 
languor and debility which affect many persons 
in summer and autumn, nothing is equal to the 
cold infusion of this plant. It may be taken 
twice or even more, frequently daily, for a con- 
siderable time ; then discontinued, and afterwards 
' resumed. Children take it more readily than most 
other bitters. It is found to be a very efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittents, particularly 
when associated with Guilandina bonduc or Car- 
anga nuts. Its efficacy in worm cases has pro- 
cured for it the name of wmrm-seed plant. The 
extract is given with great benefit in some forms 
of diarrhoea and dysentery, particularly if combined 
with ipeeacuan, the emetic tendency of which it 
very markedly controls. The parts of the plant 
that are chiefly used in medicine are the dried 
stalks with pieces of root adhering to them; 
tincture is formed of it with orange-peel and car- 
damoms.-- ; Useful FlaniSj quoting Don in 
Lon, and Edin. I^kiL Mag , ; WaUicIi^ Plantm As, 
JtaWor., etc, .See Chiretta. 

AGATI GRANDIFLORA. Desv, ^ 


A, grandifionim, Desv, 

. „ var.„ aibifioruia, ' „ 

, ■eoccmeum,. „ 
jEscliynomene coccinea, M, 
Paiik-Ban, . . BURM. 
Baka, Buko, Augasta, 

■ ■ 'Beng, 

Bed var. Lai Basna, HlND. 
White ,5 Safed ,, ,, 

Turi, I^I alay. 
Agati, . . . Maleal. 

A small, delicate tree 


iEschy. graiidifiora, L. 
Coronilla, „ Willde, 
Sesbania, „ Fers. 

Bakapitshpam, Sansk. 
A.Yitta, . . . Tam. 
Agasi, also Avisi, ' 
also Bakepus, . „ 

Red var. Erra Agisi Tel. 
■White „ Telia ,, „ 

Avisi, ,, 

from 20 to SO feet high, 


of only a few years’ duration. It is generally 
found in gardens in the vicinity of villages, where 
the natives encourage its growth, for the sake of 
the leaves and tender pods, which they use in their 
curries. It is in flower and fruit most part of the 
year. The legumes grow to 12 or 18 inches 
long, and the tender leaves and young legumes are 
much used in food by all classes of the natives. 
The tree is employed for training the betel plant 
(Piper betle). It admits the sun’s beams and the 
wind better than any other of its height, being 
thin of branches and leaves, particularly after it 
is more than one year old, and it is of a very quick 
growth. The wood is only fit for fuel. Cattle 
eat the leaves and tender parts. It has largo 
showy flowers. An infusion of its leaves is given, 
on the Malabar coast, in cases of catarrh. Dr. 
Shortt of Madras has strongly recommended its 
extended cultivation, to provide green food for 
cattle and sheep. He says 5000 trees can be 
grown on a cawny of land (6400 square yards), 
which in six weeks would furnish a ton of leaves. 
— Foxhurgli; Graham in Thomson's Records of 
General Science, iv. p. 115. 

AGAVE AMEPJCANA. L, American aloe. 


A. cantula, Roxb, 

Bilate ananas, . , Beng. 
Bakkul, . , , , „ 

Ln-Sung Ma, . . Chin. 
Rakus, Hali Singar, Hind. 
Jangli ananas, J. 

Kanwar, ... „ 

Wilayati kantali, Panj. 
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Aloe Americana, Rimiph. 

Kala kantala, . . Sansk. 
Kalabantha, . . Tam, 
Pita kalabantha, . ,, 

Panam katalay, , „ 

Anai kattaley, . . ,, 

Sagi Matta, . . . Tel* 
YenugaKalamanda, ,, 

The agave genus of plants belongs to the 
natural order Amaryllacem. The species are 
known by the name of American aloes, and pro- 
duce clusters of long stiff fleshy leaves, collected 
in a circle at the top of a very short stem, and 
bearing flowers in a long terminal woody scape. 
A. Americana is a native of America within the 
tropics, from the plains to elevations of 10,000 feet, 
but is now common in every part of India, and 
is naturalized in the south of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant ; but its chief importance 
arises from the excellent fibres which it yields, 
familiarly known as Pita thread. The usual mode 
of preparation is to cut the leaves, and throw 
them into ponds for three or more days, when 
they .are taken out, macerated, and scraped with 
a bluntish instrument; but the best thread is 
obtained by crushing the leaves, when fresh, 
and sci-aping them. The leaf fibres are liable to 
rot, owing to a milky viscid juice contained in 
them. This is, however, considerably obviated by 
very hard crushing or pressure between heavy 
cylinders, which, by getting rid of all the moisture, 
renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purposes. They are much used for lashing bales 
of calico. As log-lines for ships, they are found 
to be very durable, and far superior to ropes of 
coir, country hemp, dr jute. A bundle of the 
Agave fibre bore 270 lbs., that of Russian hemp 
only 160 lbs. Dr. Wight found some cord of it 
bore 362 lbs. In Tinnevelly it sells from 20 to 
40 rupees the candy of 500 lbs., and at Madras 
7 rupees a maund. In 1853-54 were exported from 
the Western coast 3650 cwt., valued at 21,506 
rupees. Aloe fibres are admirably suited for cord- 
age, mats, ropes, etc., and might be advantageously 
used in the manufacture of paper. In Slexico, 
they prepare a fermented liquor from the stem; 
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' AGATE GHINENBIS.: 


AGHOEA. 



the dried flowering stems are used as an impeiie 
trable thatch. An extract of the leaves is used to 
make a lather, like soap ; and the leaves, split 
longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
serving the purpose of a strop, owing to the 
particles of silica they contain. The roots are 
diuretic and antisyphiiitic, and are brought to 
Europe mixed with sarsaparilla. The Mexicans 
make a paper of the fibres of Agave leaves laid 
in layers. — Smith* Drs\ Wiglit^ Stewart^ Panjah 
Plants; Ragle’s Fibrous Plants; Roxh. ii. 167; 
binimonds’’ Yeg, Prod,; Mad, Ex, Jur, Reports: 
Useful Plants, 

AGAVE CHINENSIS, the Tm-ch’in-hiang of 
the Chinese, a plant of Formosa, yielding flibre, 
and used medicinally. 

AGATE PEEFOLIATA.~~m7Z^/e. 

Ghrita kumari, . Bexg. I Kadenakii, . . Maleal. 

Glii-kumar, , . Him | Catevala, ... „ 

Common in gardens throughout India.— 

AGAVE VIVIPEEA. Lmn, 

Bans Iveora, . . Beno. I Kantala, . . Maleal. 

Bastard Aloe, , . Eng. | Pitha, Kathalai, , Tam. 

Its Fibre. 

Silk grass, , , , Eng, | Pitha Kalabantha, Tam. 

This is common throughout India ; planted in 
hedges, it grows luxuriantly without any further 
cultivation, and is capable of being extended 
in any soil. In the Lucknow jail, rope and 
sack-cloth have been made of it. A good fibre, 
long in the staple, is procured from the leaves, 
which are allowed to rot in water for twenty 
days, are then beaten on a plank and again 
thoroughly washed. A strong and useful cordage 
is made from them, as well as mats, ropes, etc. 
In South Arcot, these fibres sell at 80 rupees the 
candy. In the Madras Exhibition of 1865, a good 
specimen of fibre from this plant was contributed 
by Dr. Kmkpatrick. It was long in the staple, 
clean, and strong, and had been prepared without 
rotting, by the simple process of beating, scraping, 
and washing. The name of ‘silk-grass’ also is 
applied, to the A. yuccsefolia. The fibres of the 
A. vivipera are said to equal in strength the 
best hemp.— Plants, Royle, 'g, 43, Juries' 
Rep. 

AGAVE YUCOiEFOLIA, a plant naturalized 
in India, capable of yielding fibres.— Aoy/c, p. 48. 

AGELLA? A wood of this name was ex- 
hibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. It was 
light-coloured, with a fine even grain, and it 
appeared admirably adapted for furniture and 
many domestic purposes. It was said to be 
abundant in Malabar, and had been used for a 
variety of purposes by the railway engineer ; 
sp. gr. 0*74.— il/. E. 0/1857. 

AGGANA SUTTAN, a discourse of Buddha 
See Wijao. 

AGHANI. Ar. The title of several Eastern 
airs, particularly the Kabir-ul-Aghani, compiled 
in the lOtli century by Abul Faraj Ali, for which 
he got 2000 dinar from the Sultan of Syria and 
his vizir Ibn Ebad; copies of it were sold in 
Baghdad for 4000 drachms of silver. 

AGHAT, in Ahmadabad, a stone inscribed 
with the terms of sale, erected in a field. It is a 
stone-deed of sale. They usually bear on the top 
a representation of the sun and moon, Aghatiya 
laud held rent-free. “ ’ 

AGHOE, a river in Mekran(?). In its bed 
are several mud volcanoes, in the form of jets of 
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liquid mud, known as Earn Ghandar Id kiip, the 
wells of Earn Cbandar. See Oritie ; Earn Chandar. 

AGHOEA, a name of Siva in his terrible 
form. 

AGHOEA, a depraved sect of Hindu devotees, 
who prabtise the most disgusting, filthy, and im- 
pure rites, their food being ordure and carrion, 
and, it is said, human flesh ; where not insane, 
much of this is imposture, the object being to 
excite the wonder of the beholders, and make 
them believe in the utter indifference of the 
Aghora to worldly enjoyments. They are ogres ; 
indeed, the similitude of the word to Agiiori is 
noticeable. They go about nude, with a fresh 
human skull in their hands, of which they had 
previously eaten the putrid flesh, and afterwards 
scraped out the brain and eyes w^ith their fingers, 
into which is poured whatsoever is given them to 
drink, and to this they pretend to be indifferent 
whether it be ardent spirits or milk or foul "water. 
The Aghora is an object of terror and disgust. 
Hindus, however, look on these wretches with 
veneration, and none dare to drive them from 
their doors. They were among the w'orst of the 
many turbulent and troublesome inhabitants of 
Benares, and there is scarcely a crime or enormity 
which has not, on apparently good grounds, been 
kid to their charge. There ai-e said to have been 
Aghora ascetics in the neighbourhood of Abu from 
the most ancient times, and formerly to have been 
cannibals, hence their other name, Mard-khor. 
One of the ancient Hindu dramatists, BhavaBhutta, 
who flourished in the 8th century, in his drama 
of Malati and Madhava, has made powerful use of 
the Aghora in a scene in the temple of Cbamiinda, 
where the heroine of the play is decoyed in order 
to be sacrificed to the dread goddess Chamunda or 
Kali. The disciple of Aghora Ghanta, the high 
priest who is to perform the horrible rite, by name 
‘ Kalapa Kundala,’ is interrupted in bis invocation 
to Chamunda by the hero Madhava, who thus de- 
scribes the scene (Act V., scene 1, H. H. Wilson’s 
Translation) : — 

‘ Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends. The flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light. 
Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them round. 

Well, be it so, I seek, and must address them, 

* * * Jl! 

How the noise, .... 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground. * 

S/range forms, like foxes, fiit across the sky • 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts ^ 

The meteor blaze, or from their moutlis tluit stretch 
hrom ear to ear, thickset with numerous fanes. 

On eyes, on beards, on brows, the radiance s&eanis 
And now I see the goblin best : each stalks 
On legs like palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

M hose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin, ' ’ 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed, 

Ihey move, and as amidst their sapless tninlcs 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each inoutli, 
wide yawning, lolls the vast blood -dripping tongue 
They mark my coming, and the half-cliewed moitsef 
h aUs to the howling wolf and now they iiy. ^ 

D’Anville speaks of them as ‘une espece do 
monstre,’ whose existence he doubted, thomrii he 
quotes from Thevenot, who remarks, ‘ Lcs habi- 
tans de ce bourg (Debea) estoieiit autrefois de 
ceux qu’on nommoit Merdi-coura, ou Andro- 
pofagesi mangeurs d’iiommes; et il uy a pns 
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grand nombre d’aniiees qn’on y vendoit encore de 
la ebair biimaine dans ie marclie.’ ( Voyages de M. 
de TMvenot; Paris 1684) D’Anville adds, that 
this ‘ espece de b6te,’ this Merdi-cour, had been 
noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, and Ctesias, under 
nearly the same name, Martichora. 

Colonel Tod adds that he passed the gopha or 
cave of the most celebrated of these monsters 
of the present age, who was long the object 
of terror and loathing to Abu and its neigh- 
bourhood. One of the Deora chiefs told him 
that, a very short time previously, when conveying 
the body of his brother to be burned, one of these 
monsters crossed the path of the funeral proces- 
sion, and begged to have the corpse, saying that 
it ‘ would make excellent chatni,’ or condiment. 
The headquarters of the caste were at Burputra 
(Barocia) ; and in Colonel Tod’s time there still 
existed on the old site a temple dedicated to the 
patroness of the order, Aghoreswar-Mata, repre- 
sented as ‘lean famine,’ devouring all. Her 
votaries are brought into the coihpendious class 
of ascetics, of whom they are the most degraded, 
beyond all controversy. 

Marco Polo (Marsden, Marco Polo, p. 252) speaks 
of a class of magicians who are akin to the Indian 
Aghora. ‘ The astrologers who practise the dia- 
bolical art of magic, are natives of Kashmir and 
Tibet. They exhibit themselves in a filthy and in- 
decent character ; they suffer their faces to remain 
uncleaned by washing, their hair uncombed, being 
in a squalid style. Moreover, they are addicted 
to this horrible and beastly practice: when any 
culprit is condemned to death, they carry off the 
body, dress it with fire, and devour it.’ 

The Agiiora wand and waterpot were a staff set 
with bones and the upper half of a skull. 

Wilson says the sect had died out by the 
beginning of the 19th century, only a few dis- 
gusting wretches, universally feared and detested, 
being then met with, whose odious habits and 
practices rendei'ed them objects of aversion. 
They are now very rarely heard of. Cases, how- 
ever, do occur from time to time in different parts 
of India, to show that such horrid rites continue 
to be practised ; and the report for 1856 of the 
Madras Faiijdary Adawdat gave the details of a 
horrible tragedy at Trichinopoly. — Tod's Rajas- 
than,!, 575; IVao. p. 84: The People of India, 
hj J. Forbes Watson and John WlUiain Kaye, i. 
and ii- ; Friend of India, 1868; Leyden Asiatic 
Researches, ix. 202 ; Sherring's Tribes, p. 270 : 
Wilson's Ilindns, 

AGliOHA-GHAKTA, a priest of the goddess 
Cliamunda. Aghora pautlii, one who follows the 
practice of the Aghora. — IF. 

AGHZxVL Px\xJ. Fagonia cretica. Spal-aghzai 
is Astragalus multiceps and also Ballota iimbata. 

AG I A. Hixd. a small plant 'with a purple 
flower, wdiich grows in poor exhausted lands in the 
N.W. Provinces, and destroys other grasses; it 
kills the millet Paspalimi scrobiculatum, as also 
the Sorghum vulgare and sugar-cane, but not the 
Cajanus Indicus, 

AGIAH or Aiigiah, a grass described by 
Hamiiton (voL i. p. 2) as growing about the 
thickness of the wrist ami to a heigiit of thirty 
feet, in the belt of low land running along the 
whole northern frontier. 

AGII.A-GA1111U. Malay. Eagle-wood. 

AGIN. a witch ; a Hindu goddess. 


AGLAIA OBORATA, Xonr. 

Oamunium Smense,XamjpA. j San-yeh-San, . . Chix. 

This grows in Cochin-China and China. ' It is a 
flowering shrub with ternate and pinnate leaves, 
and very small yellow flowers in axillary racemes 
with a very agreeable perfume. The leaves are 
eaten as a vegetable; the roots and leaves are 
supposed to be worth trial as tonics. There is a 
fine-leaved variety. Both the Aglaia odorata and 
Murraya exotica are very sweet-scented, and much 
cultivated by the Chinese ; they are used to scent 
teas. A. Midnaporensis, Carey, grows in the 
forest of Midnapur.— 7'ea Districts, p. 7 : 
Riddell ; Hog, 171 ; Smith, ig. 6. 

AGLAIA ROXBURGHIANA. IF. and A. 

Milnea apiocarpa, Tim, Mn. FI. Zey. p. 60, 

This large tree is very common throughout the 
Western Ghat forests, up to 4000 feet, also in the 
Tinnevelly hills, and in parts of Mysore, etc., and 
Ceylon, flowering in March and April. It is very 
variable in shape of the leaves and fruit and amount 
of pubescence ; the timber is strong, and useful for 
building, — Beddome, FL Sylv. 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. MHlellamL 

Kay an Kayo, . . BuuM. 

A large tree met wdth in Temissorim and along 
the banks of rivers in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. It affords a light, serviceable timber, 
somewhat stronger than the American pine, and 
capable of being wrought with little labour. 
Wood, red-coloured, strong, and adapted for 
house-building.— Clelland ; Mason. 

AGLE-MARAM. Tam. Chickrassia tabularis. 

AGNI, the Hindu god of fire, the Ignis of the 
Romans. He is variously represented in Hindu 
legend, and has many epithets. About a fifth of 
all the hymns in the Rig Veda refer to this god 
exclusively ; and most of the ten books open with 
hymns addressed to him. In Vedic mythology, 
Agni is the personification of fire, and the regent 
of the south-east division of the earth. He is very 
variously described, — sometimes with two faces, 
three legs, and seven arms, of a red or flame colour, 
and riding on a ram, his vahan or vehicle. Before 
him is a swallow-tailed banner, on 'which is also 
painted a ram. He is by others represented as a 
corpulent man of a red complexion, with eyes, 
eyebrows, head, and hair of a tawny colour, riding 
on a goat. From his body issue seven streams of 
glory, and in his right hand he holds a spear. 
Agni is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi, but his 
origin, his attributes, and epithets are very vari- 
ably represented. His consort, or sacti, is Swah-a, 
a daughter of Kasyapa. She bore three sons, 
Pavaka, Pavaniana, and Suchi. Swaha resembles 
the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of the 
Romans, who had no images in their tempiles to 
represent her. Thus Ovid has said — 

‘No image Vesta’s semblance can express 
Fire is too subtle to admit of dress,’ 

Neither do we meet with an image of Swaha. 
Those of Agni are usually seen in pictures. Agni 
continues to be worshipped by the modern Hindus 
as the personification of fire. He was worshipped 
as the destroyer of forests, and as useful in the 
sacrifice and in the household, ‘ When generated 
from the rubbing of sticks, the radiant Agni 
bursts forth from the wood like a fleet courser.’ 
‘When excited by the wind, he rushes amongst 
the trees like a bull, and consumes the forest as a 


AGHORA-GHANTA. 


AGNI. 


iim 




rajah destroys his enemies.’ ‘ Such as thon art, to light the fire round which the bride and bride- 
Agni, men^ preserve thee constantly kindled in groom step at the marriage ceremony, and the 
their dwellings, and offer upon thee abundant funeral pile of either ; but the household fire is pre- 


food.’ — Riq Fcda, i. 73 : Cole: Myth Hind, pp. 
115, 117 ; i)oirson. 


served only by this particular sect, the Agnihotra, 
and the great body of the people have nothing 


AGNI, a fire ordeal. The accused touches fire of the kind. They distinguish between the sources 
or heated metal, and if burned he is deemed whence they obtain the kindling flame according 
guilty. See Divination. to the purposes of its application, and the fire of 

xlGNI or Agni-Mata. Beng. Plumbago the marriage rite, for instance, is taken from the 
Zeylanica. Agni-jwala is Grislea tomentosa; hearth of a respectable person, or from a fire 
Agni-vendrapaku is Ammannia vesicatoria ; and lighted on some auspicious occasion, whilst for 
Agai-sikha is Gloriosa superba ; also Carthamus the funeral pile any unpolluted fire may be used, 
tinctorius. . . It is only necessary to avoid taking it from 

AGNIASTRA, in Hindu mythology, the fire- another pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of 
shaft invented by Tisvakarma in the war between a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a 
the gods and the Daitya or Titans. See Vis- woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 


wakarraa. 


person who is unclean. Notwithstanding these 


AGNI-BRAHMANA, a brahman who officiates exceptions, it is at present the common practice of 


as priest at the burning of dead bodies.- 


the Hindus of ordinary rank in the 'Western Pro - 


AGNIOULA, a general term for four Rajput vinces to procure fire from an outcast to light the 
tribes, supposed of Parthian descent,— the Chohan, funeral pile. The Agnihotri, from agni, fire, aud 
the Purihar, the Solanki, and Pramara, — who are hotra, a sacrificial priest, is always of the brah- 
saidtohave been produced by a convocation of manical order,— IFito’s Eind^t Theatre; The 
the godson Mount Abu, It is supposed that they Toy Cart; Colebrooke on tU Reliqiom Ceremonm 
were recognised by the Aryan brahmans, in order of the Hindus; Asiatic Res, xxi. 241. 
to obtain their martial aid. Tod says they were AGNIMUNDA and Agnipmi, formed of fire; 
regarded as of the Tusta or Takshak race, who an ethereal voice heard from the sky, proceeding 
invaded India about two centuries B.C., which was from a meteor or flame. 

about the time that Parswa, the 23d Jaina AGNI-PARIKSHA. Sansk. A fire ordeal, 
Tirthankara, appeared in India. Their aid was by the accused walking through a fire, or dippim^ 
required to overawe the Daitya or Titans in the the hand into boiling oil. — W, ” 

vicinity of Mount Abu. The Agnicoonda, or fire- AGNI PURANA, a Hindu sacred book in praise 
place, is still shown on the summit of Abu, where of Siva, supposed of comparatively recent origin, 
the four Agnicnla tribes were created by the — Dow son. 

brahmans to fight the battles of Achil-es and AGNI-SANSKARA, Sansk. The sacrament of 
polytheism against ‘the Buddhists, represented fire ; the worship of fire as the completion of 


as the serpents or Takshaks. — Jhd, ii. p. 451 ; 
Prinsep's AntiquiiieSy by Thomas^ p. 247. See 
Khatri ; Rajput ; Chohan. 

AGNI-DAGDHA, a Hindu who has died 


51 ; any essential rite: the burning of the dead body 
See of a Hindu.— IF. 

AGNI-SAYABNI, in Hindu mythology, one of 
lied the fourteen patriarchs who preside successively 


without issue, and is burned at once, without the over the fourteen Manwantara of the Calpa. 


previous ceremony of having fire put into the 
mouth. — W. 


AGNI HOMA, or simply Homa. Oblations to fire, to Indra. 


AGN I- S H IM A , or Agni-Shimaiya-y oga. Sansk. 
Oblations of milk offered at new moon, through 


fire ; a Hindu rite.- 


AGNI- SUTRA. Sansk. In Mysore, a girdle 


AGNIHOTRA. Sansk. Performance of a daily of sacrificial grass placed round the waist of a 
or an occasional worship, with fire lighted from a brahman lad when he is invested with the sacred 
perpetual fire preserved in the dwellings of Agni- string of his caste. — IF. 


Iiotra brahmans, the remnant of the worshippers 
of x\gni, who still preserve the family fire, but in 
other respects conform to some mode of popular 
Hindu devotion. A Brahman who keeps the 
sacrificial fire is obliged by law to know the 
particular gotra of the 491 to which his own 
family belongs. When the fire is to be conse- 
crated, Agni Havyavahana, the god who carries 
the libations to heaven, must be invoked. This 
invocation or invitation of Agni is called pravara. 
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^ AGNI-YESA, an early Hindu waiter on medi- 
cine, said to be son of Agni. — Dowson. 

AGNIYA, a servant of the Guvera or Guhya. 

AG OR. Mahr. a watchman or guardian of 
the village lands and crops. Agor-batai, a division 
of a crop between the cultivator and the landlord, 
after customs, threshing, and storing. 

AGOTAG. Bicol. Musa textilis. 

AGRA, in lat. 2r 10' 6" N., long. 78° 5'4"E., is a 
large city on the right bank of the Jumna, It was 


Agm himself, or Hie fire, is called Arsheya, the the seat of government from the time of Akbar 
offspring of the Rishi, because the Rishi first Its name has been derived from A gur, a salt pit* 
lighted him^ (it) at their sacrifices. He is the owing to the prevalence of a saline soil: also froin 
X • ^ 7 the gods. Aghari, in advance, from an answer made to sultan 

Like the hotn and advaryu priests, he is supposed Secunder Lodi by the steersman of his boat, when 


to invite the gods to the sacrifice, and himself asked winch site should be built over. Itm^sthe 
to carry the oblation to the seat of the immortals, name to a revenue division of the N.W. Provinces 
When, therefore, a brahman has his own fire of India, comprising the districts of D^Iiittra A<a-a 
consecrated, he wishes to declare that he is as Furruckabad, Mynpur, Etawa, and Etah ’ A^ra 
worthy as Ins ancestors to offer city is 842 miles by rail from Calcutta, and 

invites Agni to carry his oblation to the gods as he 650 feet above the sea. Its population in 187 '> 
did for his ancestors. According to prescribed rule, was 149,008 souls. Near Am^a is the tomb 
where a perpetual flame is maintained, it is used known to Europeans as the Taj Mahal, built of 
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white marble and red sandstone by Shah Jahan, are millions in number Tii« r 1.1 

over to wife, Arjamand Banu Begum. She died lands of British iX S mosR^.n T??? u- 

m 1629, and this buildmg was comnleted 1648 relioion nr nt +ho “opy all of the Hindu 
It is on the river bani. "pive miXtCotohe StLnlTry~eS^^^ 

Dehh road, IS the to^b of the emperor Akbar at Rajputs are krge pXSXlw'^ 

Sikanto ; also the College, the Metcalfe Testi- dais are owners, but fe^of X thr?f 
monial. The Ram Bagh garden merits attention ; with their own hands? In thf 
and the magmhcent tomb of Itimad-ud-Dowlah, the Peninsula, the great body of the 
the wizir of the emperor Jahangir, and father of landlords speaMng the tX Oanirese 

tiiefamous_empressNurJahan, whobuiltthetomb. and TelugG langXs 

The fort of Agra was built by the emperor Akbar, Kavadi of Coorg, Okalio-a Nair " Rerlili n?r 

and ^ one of the grandest in India. It is built Kandh, Kapa, Kfiima ^d Gond I? tbn I 

of red sandstone. It is U miles in oirf-iiit nf +haL aZ u i tn the south 

its walls 70 feet liigh. it front of™ LS whXve a™d^he 

fs'2r43d';&%.t 

Jahm Ara, who afterwards shared her father’s Telugu, viz. Brahman Kana or Kimma TC n 

captivity when he was deposed by Aurangzeb. Balja, Sanay, Mangalt MathuraL sSTk 

Within the fort are the public halls, the Diwan-i- ma4, Yanathi, ireSf, Mutoin Ska Thirt 

Am, built m l^hSo by Aimangzeb, and the Diwan-i- Kondla, Komsala, Odla, Gandra and 

Khas ; also the Machi Bhawan, on the river side The people speaking Caiiarese ’aCost 11, 

of which are two thrones, one of white nmble lingaet sect, are largXStm'd 

and one of black slate. Besides these there are In tbe d , 

the Shish-Mahal, the Jahangir Mahal, and the into Berar^d MalwL'^^tb??‘¥’ extending 

exquisite MotiMasjid, builtliyShah Jahan a. d? race, is" J o “ cluS SrietoSl 

16o4, with Its three domes of white marble, reared tribal name is ordinarilv n^d to 

upon a lofty sandstone platform. The battle of cultivator. ““arny used to indicate a 

Agra was fought on the 17th October 1803 General Farther nnrtb er» rr 

Lord Lake commanding.-£Mop Xr n 5I7 whom smu^e^rJ? ® Mmerous race, 

Elliot, Sup. Gloss.; Mundy'ssZcMs t^ ini^Ji The kX 


Sanskrit words, Agra, the Canarese districts, are the'lioliva and^thpir 
hrst; hara, what receives. It is written vari’ branches, Badaga, 
ousiy. viikges are held at a favour- Madiga, Mara, ^ and krancvL^ 

able quit-rent fee from assessment; it may countries formerly ruled by the Peshiva^re the 
be free trom all tax (sarv agraliaram) or at Mhar and Mang, and Dher, and Koli and Bhil - 
a^stipulatcd rent (b ilmukt agraharam) or at a and farther to the north are the Southal Doin’ 

(kattubadi and Chamar, with many other non- Aiyan tribes.’ 
^ A C P \ 1 1 \ V A V A « Tj‘ xi- IT . British India are of varied fertility 

AGB,UiE., tb. B..,.,, B»„„. SStTuiajlSSSl 

who claim to be of the Vaisya caste. iuff we.™ 

xiGEAf, a cultivating race in the Konkan. 


• • . ™r.-y WV^JUlkPVX 

mg wen^ across rivers, excavating canals, formhig 
tanks, and digging wells, have never ceased to 


AGBIPflT T-T^-^T? Tr^irr; J . ^ wells, Have never ceased to 

_ (jrfviCbLlLliB lb the only mdustrial enter- plan and strive how to provide a sunnlv of that 

is conducted on a large scale in essential element. In most districts^ the annual 
Jntish India. Iii China it is a great and highly- rainfall would be ample if it were but distributed 
honoured cmiJoyment, and it aftords a livelihood throughout the agricultural season. It is a 

8 1*84 populations, common experience for a tract of country to suffer 

3-1,844, titiu adult males, or n6;2 per cent, of the from drought and flood in the samPmcutt, 
entire population of British India, are agricultm-al, There might be drought for tw'enty-nine days' 
living e.xctoively by the soil, or ekmg out the and a flood on the thirtieth. This^necessitates 
eainiiigs of other einployuionts by the produce of the employment of storage tanks; hut a laree 

TherJ“?!-J^*1bb^‘i ’ labourer, part of the country is still without them, afd 

Ihtrc aio also large uuuibeK of women and many have fallen into disrepair; and in the Madras 
children similarly employed, and the field labourers Presidency, many rivers that formerly flowed for 
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live montlis now flow for only three or four. 
Fully 80 per cent, of the occupied land was still, in 
1880, unprotected by irrigation ; and as an in- 
creasing population has to depend largely on the 
land for their *food, its prices increase and the 
people suffer. The quantity that runs to waste 
is something enormous. For instance, one foot 
of rainfall on a square mile gives 1,032,532 cubic 
yards, or 174,239,775 gallons. But, in India, the 
rain falls in heavy downpours, and the proportion 
absorbed by the soil is comparatively small. The 
monsoon of 1862, for instance, was under the ave- 
rage in the Karnatic, yet the quantity of water that 
ran to waste into the seafrom thePennair (a second- 
class river), after a sutBcient supply had been 
drawn off for all the cultivation as then existing 
under it, amounted to no less than 4,093,812,356 
cubic yards, or 691,831,835,075 gallons, sufiicient 
to have irrigated nearly 1000 square miles. This 
discharge was calculated from the register kept at 
the anicut at Nellore, and is rather under than 
over the mark. 

In average seasons, the fields of British India 
yield more than the population consume. There 
are 166J millions of acres under food crops, 
and Tl\ under non-food crops, and the total 
food out-turn is estimated at 54 millions of 
tons,^ and the annual surplus of food at about 
5 million tons, part of which is sent to other 
countries. The usual export of grain is between 
1 and 1-| million of tons, rice being about 1 
million, and wheat ranging between 50,000 and 
325,000 tons. Besides the cereal grains, millets, 
pulses, vetches, and vegetables, there is other 
food available for the people, from land and sea, 
and from horned cattle, sheep, and goats, milk, 
poultry, eggs, fish, and straw for fodder for their 
cattle. Former rulers, both Hindu and Mahome- 
dan, have tried to improve the breeds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, and introduced many 
exotic plants. Continuing such efforts, the British 
have established an Agricultural Department of 
the State, agricultural schools, model farms, 
horse and cattle fairs. Railroads and a great com- 
mercial navy are equalizing the supply, and they 
have secured for traders the peace essential for 
their success, and to carry to other marts the sur- 
plus produce of caoutchoucs, cardamoms, cinchona, 
coffee, cotton, dyes, hemps of kinds, indigo, jute, lac, 
millets, oil-seeds, opium, pepper, pulses, rice, tea, 
timber, and wheat. But scientific and practical men 
entertain the belief that the cultivators of British 
India could improve on their present efforts. 
The average out-turn of food grains is estimated 
in the Pan jab, Mysore, and Madras, over the 
cultivated area, at 11 bushels per acre, which, 
assuming 57 lbs. to the bushel, may be taken 
at 627 lbs. The average produce per acre on a 
series of observations extending over ten years, 
in several districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
was found to be— Wheat, 9 bushels, or 585 lbs. ; 
Juari, 10 bushels, or 650 lbs. ; Bajra, 6 bushels, 
or 390 lbs. » J » 

In the N. W . Provinces and in Bengal, the average 
otit-turn of food grains is estimated to be 13 bushels 
per acre ; in the Central Provinces, 8 bushels ; 
in Bombay, 7i bushels ; in Berar, 6 bushels. The 
average yield per acre of some of the usual dry 
crops was found to be as under 
Black rice, dependent on rain alone, 700 lbs. 
Ghana or Bengal gram, , , 450 , , 
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Cool tie or Madras gram, . . 600 lbs. 

Dhal, . . . . . . 500 „ 

Cotton, unirrigated, . . , 200 „ 

Indigo, unirrigated, of dry indigo, 30 to 50 ,, 
Wheat, partially, . . 20 to 30 bushels. 

Hemp, . . . . . . 460 lbs. 

As the result of a great number of experiments 
in different parts of Southern India, the average 
yield of rice cultivation, first crop, was found to 
be as follows per acre : — 

Best white rice, fully irrigated, . . 2400 lbs. 

Maximum shown by the experiments, 8650 „ 
Red rice, fully irrigated, averaged , 1800 ,, 

Black rice, partially irrigated, do., . 1200 ,, 
Black rice, depending on rain only, do., 700 „ 
But in the DehraDoon, wheat cultivation averages 
1260 lbs. per acre, or say 22 bushels ; and Ba|ra, 
at the Sind experimental farm, 1420 lbs. per acre, 
or say 25 bushels. Also, it has been known that 
Mr. Lawes of Rothamsted, for many years in 
succession, by free manuiing, raised an average 
of 84*14 bushels of wheat, or say 1945*98 lbs, ; 
and in Jersey the average is 37 bushels per acre, 
or say 2109 lbs. On these data, Mr. Cunningham 
says (pp. 15 and 18) that if the standard of cultiva- 
tion in England could be reached, the additional 
food available would be 2890 millions of bushels, 
or enough, at 7 bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an additional population of 410 
millions. 

The defects in the agricultural work of British 
India, to which all European investigators point 
as the causes of scant yield, are too slight plough- 
ing, want of manure, heavy annual cropping, and 
reckless watering. In British India, only special 
crops are manured; but the benefit of manuring 
lands has been shown, as under, by Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert of Rothamsted : — 
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So that, whilst wheat on properly cultivated 
but immanured land in England produced a yield 
on the average of 12*97 bushels or 744*20 lbs. per 
acre, fully manured lands ^fielded 34*14 bushels or 
about 2030 lbs. per acre. The Indian cultivator is, 
however, well acquainted with the ii:n])ortance of 
nianuring his lands. He may be less thrifty with 
it, and may make insutficient exertion to obtain 
due supplies of it, but more than ail he can possibly 
gather could be applied to the spade husbandry of 
his gardens, where sugar-cane, betel-leaf, and’tlie 
finer and higher-priced fruits and vegetables are 
grown. Many of them, also, are no doubt wasteful, 
even destructive with their water supply, and 03 i 
these points the Indian cultivator iniglit take 
a lesson from the Chinese, who are of^tlie very 
highest class of gardeners nnd farmers, tliougli 
their agricultural implements are scaretdy any 
better than those of the Hindus. Their secret is ’ 
that they are exceedingly industrious, and -waste 
nothing. There is not an inch of a Chinaman's 
field^ lefty imciiltivated, or a clod that has not ’ 
received its .due portion, of manure; the sewage | 

I 

; i 



of towns and villages is not wasted, or worse 
than wasted, as in India, but is returned to the 
land; whence the surprising productiveness of 
Chinese agriculture. The Chinese also thoroughly 
understand irrigation. They do not waste their 
water or their land in the process, but cause 
drainage and /irrigation to go on together. Mr. 
Elliot says the native farmer thoroughly under- 


the soil unfit to yield the scanty produce obtained 
by the ryot. The existing practice is oniy a 
modification of the Kumari form of cultivation 
as followed by all the hill tribes of the East 
Indies, which consists in burning the forest 
or brushwood and sowing their grains in the 
ashes, taking^ only one crop off the cleared land, 
and proceeding to another place in the year 


stands his business as regards fertilizing the following. ^ 

soil, and that if he does manure very little, In the south of India, soils are classed 
he at least manures as much as he can ; leaves roughly as Nanja and Panja, or wet and dry. 
are used to add to the manure heaps; nitrous Nanja soil is fitted for the cultivation of 
earth is also^ used in some parts of India ; rice, admitting of artificial irrigation, and hence 
fish are applied to land on the coast ; town commonly termed wet cultivation, in contra- 
sweepings are carefully used, and SO also are the distinction to Panja, or dry cultivation, which 
refuse of oil mills and indigo vats; crops to be comprises all such crops as are dependent solely 
ploughed in green are in some Instances grown ; or chiefly upon rainfall and dews. Amongst 
salt earth xs^applied to cocoa-nut trees in Mysore ; these dry crops may be named an inferior sort of 


in the Madura collectorate, even bats’ dung is rice, yielding a scanty and precarious crop; several 


collected from old and ruined buildings; where 
flocks of sheep are to be met with, the owners 
receive regular payment for every night they are 
folded on a farmer’s field; and in some parts 
of the country, where the means of enclosing them 
exist, cattle are also folded on the land. The 
cattle are, however, not stalled, and even what 
can be collected of their dung is dried and used 
for fuel. This is a loss to the Indian lands. 
In England, every 1000 lbs. of the dung of grass- 


oil-seeds, as linseed, castor, gingely or sesamum, 
(Sesamum Indicum), all dry grains, as wheat, 
barley, sorghum, bajra (Penicillaria spicafca), 
maize, millet, ragi (Eleusine coracana), and the 
like; all vetches, dhal (Cajanus Indicus), Madras 
gram (Dolichos unifiorus), Bengal gram (Cicer 
arietinum) ; also indigo, cotton, with a few garden 
plants, as tobacco, chillies, turmeric, which require 
partial irrigation. 

Undoubtedly, for the food of the community, 


fed cattle contains 11 lbs. of valuable mannrial more could be made of the land than at present, but 
matter,-— 4 lbs. of nitrogen, 8 lbs. of phosphoric the agricultural races have still much land avail- 
acid, and 4 lbs. of lime. In India, every morsel able. The Pan jab has 80,000 square miles of 
of dung that falls on roads and lanes and the cultivable waste, Bengal 85,000 square miles out 
barren plain is carefully gathered, and used as of an area of 144,000 ; Assam has 7500 square 
fuel. Tins is chiefly the consequence of the great miles cultivated, and 18,000 of cultivable waste ; 
dearth of wood over all the cultivated tracts; Burma has a total area of 87,000 square miles, of 
and the necessity of planting is now recognised which 5000 are cultivated and 87,000 believed to be 
by thegovermnentsof India. There is a custom, in cultivable. The lands still uncultivated in these 
the Nellore district, of planting a certain pro- two provinces cover an area of 55,000 square miles, 
portion of the lands bordering on streams, or five times as large as Belgium, in which a redun- 
intersected with watercourses, with the Acacia dant population could be placed. In the Central 
arabica and A. leucophlcBa. These shelter the Provinces, out of a total area of 114,000 square 
grass in hot weather, and their pods are used as miles, 30,000 are cultivated and 40,000 believed 
food for cattle and sheep. The wood is also to be cultivable. In Bombay, 30,000 square miles 
valuable ; and when about ten years old it is cut of the 88,000 square miles of cultivable land 
down for timber, after which the land is put under are actually under cultivation ; and in Madras, 
crop, and another section is laid down under which has, besides the zamindaries, a total area 
this admirabiy combined system of fodder and of 130,000 square miles, only 10,000 square 
timber growing. •^laoures containing organic miles of inferior soil remain uncultivated, 
matter increase the condensing powers ol the soil. In Northern India, the harvests are ordinarily 
But, as a general rule, the Indian farming exhausts classed as rabi and kharif. The rahi crops, those 
the organic matter in the soil, and thus renders it 


the organic matter in the soil, and thus renders it sown at the fall of the year and reaped in the 
less able to take up moisture from the air. Their early spring, consist of the cotton, maize, sorghum, 
cropping of the land is very exhausting, not so indigo, wheat, barley, oil-seeds, hemp, jute, 


mucii from the crops grown being those that make 
great demands on the soil, but because nearly the 
whole arc removed and not consumed by the stock 


vetches, peas, Bengal gram, and Madras gram, 
and the arhar or tur dhal (Cajanus Indicus). 
However largely the means of irrigating lands 


of the farm; and the native practice of alio wing the may be extended, the dry cultivation must ever 
land to lie fallow for several seasons, is a proof of form the backbone of Indian agriculture ; it is for 


their consciousness that they have been exhausting 
it. Also, according to existing rules, a cultivator 
pays rent or revenue only on the fields he cul- 
tivates- The ryot has not a fixed holding, but 
changes it at pleasure, and as a consequence 
the land is becoming exhausted, and permanent 


this that retentive soils have so high a value. 
The best of these is the regur, kali matti, or cotton 
soil, which overlies the great outburst of volcanic 
rocks that spread from the Belgaum district north- 
wards to Malwa, and is to be seen in patches 
throughout the country. It is capable of absorb- 


improvenients are not made. The ryots of a ing and retaining more than one-third of its 


village may not pay for more than 200 acres, 
and yet in the course of years may temporarily 


entire weight in water, and has, in a remarkable 
degree, the power of absorbing moisture from the 


exhaust many hiimlred acres. If each cultivator air. The rabi crops being grown in the cold season 
were obliged to keep to a given area, the ex- of the year, and on the plateaux and table-lands, 
haiisting character of the husbandry would render need all the heat obtainable. One conclusion 
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agriculture; 

come to by Dr. Wight as the result of his cotton 
experiments in S. India, was that, from being 
sown there for a winter growth, it did not receive 
sufficient heat. And throughout the central plat- 
eaux of peninsular India, the cultivators regard 
hedges and trees as injurious to crops, which are 
annually enclosed by the branches of thorny trees, 
and. are burned after the harvest ; consequently, 
when the crops are of the ground, the whole region 
has a treeless aspect. 

To secure the utmost benefit from the available 
water supply, the beds of paddy fields are in ter- 
races, so as to admit of the water being led from 
the higher to the lower beds, and in all the moun- 
tainous countries terracing is to be seen carried out 
to a great extent. On the KW. of British India, 
Elphiiistone (Caubul, p. 353) described it as fol- 
lowed by the Othman Khel, and, at Srinuggur, 
he says, walls are made along the sides of the 
hills, and filled with soil from the lower part of 
the hill ; the walls are from three to ten feet high, 
and the terraces about five yards broad. The 
walls are soon concealed by grass and other vege- 
tation, and as they are never straight, but consult 
the bends in the surface of the hills, the effect is 
pleasing and picturesque. In Beluchistan, in the 
Mekran province, and in the valley beyond 
Baghwan, terracing by some prior race has been 
conducted in a manner so cyclopean as to excite the 
wonder of all who have seen the huge rocks which 
have been laid across the slopes of the moun- 
tains. The Malai Arasar, or hill kings of the 
Fulneys, in the extreme south of India, follow the 
terracing system. And in the Archipelago, the 
people of the Tengger mountains, described by 
Raffles, and the Serwatti and Letti, Baba and 
Timor Laut islanders, scarp the hill-sides into a 
succession of platforms and terraces. 

Over-irrigating seems to have the effect of 
bringing the saline particles of the soil to the 
surface. Mr. Schrottky has informed us that in the 
saline soils of Kattywar, the quantities of chloride 
of sodium decreased from the surface downwards. 
The first six inches had 3 per cent. ; at one foot 
below there was 0*48 per cent. ; and in the subsoil 
at 2^ feet, only 0*44 per cent. His recommenda- 
tion for its removal was subsoil draining. Mr. 
Robertson of the Madras school also recommends 
improved ploughs and deep ploughing, to bring 
fresh soil to the surface. 

The agricultural implements of India are con- 
structed with the same objects in view as those of 
Europe, and those employed in the Dharwar coliec- 
torate may be noticed for the whole. The large 
plough is used on ground being brought into culti- 
vation for the first time. It is broken up with this 
lengthways and crossways. If the land is heavy, 
eight, even sixteen, bullocks are used ; if light, 
four are sufficient. It is used in cotton and also 
in grain cultivation. A smaller plough is used in 
black soil at intervals from six to ten years, and 
worked with two or four bullocks, according to 
the depth of ploughing and stiffness of the soil. 
In cotton and also in grain cultivation, and 
in red soils, it is used every year. The kulu is 
used with two bullocks after ploughing, for further 
breaking up the soil, and also used without pre- 
vious ploughing in the years when the black cotton 
soil is not ploughed. After the seed— whether 
cotton or grain— is sown with the drill, the iron 
and wooden supports are removed from this instru- 
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ment, and the soil smoothed over the seed with 
the upper wood alone, drawn by two bullocks, and 
kept down by the foot of the driver. The tephiin 
drill is used for sowing cotton. It is drawn by 
two bullocks; the two seed tubes are fed by a 
woman each. The kuri drill is used in sowing 
grain. It is worked with two btillocks, which 
one man drives, and this man feeds the receptacle 
for the seed communicating to the four tubes, and 
a third man wmrks the extra tubes at the side, 
with which another description of seed or oil-seed 
is very commonly sown in every fifth row. The 
kuri or drill used in rice cultivation is similar to 
that employed for other grains, except that there 
are six tubes, and no extra tube for other grain is 
used, rice being sown alone. It is worked by two 
bullocks. The kulpa, or kulpi, is drawn by two 
bullocks, and is for rootingup the weeds between the 
rows of grain. The row of grain is left untouched 
in the interval in the middle. The earth is also, by 
the same operation, loosened around the roots of 
the grain. Two of these are frequently worked 
together with one pair of bullocks and two 
men. The hulh bandi is not seen much of large 
size in the Dekhan, but is very common in the 
southern Mahratta country, drawn by eight bul- 
locks. The tires are of heavy iron, commonly six 
inches deep. A pair of wheels costs up to 120 
rupees; they last 50 or even 100 years, and are 
handed down as heirlooms in families. 

The nagor, or plough employed for rice cultiva- 
tion, is worked with two bullocks. Rice land is 
ploughed with this two or three times every year. 
The don, or clod-crusher, is drawn with two bul- 
locks, and the driver stands on the implement 
when working it. The khora is a hoe. The korpi, 
or weeder, is used for clearing away any weeds 
which may have escaped the kulpa, drawn by 
builoclcs. The akri or hook is used for collecting 
the grain in straw together. The phaura is a hoe. 
The dantala is a rake. The fewutti is a stool for 
standing on when winnowing. It is six or seven 
feet liigh. The bhirut or mill is used for removing 
the husk from rice. 

In sugar-cane cultivation, the ghurda is used 
for raising water three or four feet ; it is worked 
by men holding the ropes at the corners, and 
swinging it backwards and forwards. 

In Mysore, the implements are the nagalu or 
plough, the halavay or harrow, the kiirigay or 
sowing machine, the kuntey or weeding machine, 
the halaleey or levelling machine, and the heggiin- 
tey rumte or harrow. — OiinningJimn's India ; d/r. 
it. H. Elliot on Measi(7'€s and Suggestions fnr the 
Advancement of the Wet and Dry Cultivation in 
India; F, C, Danvers in Jo, Soc. of Arts, on 
Agriculture in India; Mr, IF. Robertson, SupL 
Govt, Farms, Mad^^as, in Jo, Soc. of A^is; J/r. 
Sch'Otthj, Farming in India; Elphinstond^s Kingdom 
of Caubul, p. 353 ; Oimningkam'^s British India: 
Ml'. James Cawdis Repo-rt on the Condition of 
India, 1880; Repoi'ts !.■' and IL cf the Indktn 
Famine Commission, ISSO; Balfour on the Influence 
of Trees on Climate. See Soils. 

AGRI-HORTIGULTURAL SOCIETY of Cal- 
cutta was established in 1820 by Dr. Carey ; that 
of Bombay in 1830, and resuscitated in 1850; 
that of Madras in 1835 ; that of Lahore in 
1851. 

AGRIOPHYLLUM GOBIGILM, an annua! 
salsolaceous plant of E. Asia, the ‘soulhir’ of the 
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Mongols, largely eaten by the Ala Shan nomades. 
— Fo?z Mueller. 

AGROHA, a small town on the borders of 
Harriana, the original seat of the Agar tribe. It 
was taken by Shahab - nd - Din Gori, 1194, on 
which the Agarwal dispersed all over India. See 
Agarwal. 

AGROSTIS, a genus of grasses of the natural 
order Graniinaceee of Lindley ; several species are 
met with in pastures and barren land. See Cyno- 
don dactylon. 

AGULLAS BANK, begins at lat. 82^ S. and 
long. 29 E., and extends its breadth to the S.W. 
till it exceeds 125 miles. 

AGUMIJKI. Beng-. Bryonia scabrella. 

. ^ AGUNDA-PAKtJ. . Tel. Ammannia vesica- 
toria.'' ■ 

AG WAR. Hind. The first portion taken from 
a heap of corn, the perquisite in kind of the 
ploughman. — IF. 

AGYA-GHAS. Hind. Andropogon schcen- 
aiithus. 

.. AGYNEIA GOCCINEA. 

H’ta h’men, . . Biirm. [ H’soke gyee, . Btmn. 

The roots of this curious flowered plant are 
used medicinally by the Karen. Wight figures 
A. bacciformis, and Voigt names A. puber of the 
Moluccas. — Maso7i. 

AHAK. Arab. Quicklime. 

AHALU, of Kaghan, Visciim album, L. 

AH ALYA, in Hindu mythology, was the first 
woman made by Brahma. She became the wife of 
the rishi Gautama, and was seduced by Indra 
assuming her husband’s form; but she was 
purified and restored to her husband. Ahalya 
and Indra are allegorical for the sun and night. — 
Garrett 

AHALYA BAI, a Mahratta princess of the 
Holkar family, who ruled in the middle of the 18th 
century., She was born a.d. 1735 ; she was not a 
beauty, but in conversation her countenance lit 
up, and she bad a slender frame. She had a quick 
and clear understanding, strong natural sense, a 
lofty mind, and noble virtues. She was married 
to Kundee Rao, the only son of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar ; but before she was twenty years of age 
she was left a widow, with one son, Malli Rao, 
who became insane and died, and a daughter, 
Mutcha Bai. From her widowhood she adopted 
the white garments of Hindu widows, and ceased i 
to use jewels. On the demise of her son she I 
claimed to rule. Opposition was at first given, 
but by A.D, 1705, wlnle not more than thirty years ’ 
old, she succeeded to the administration of the 
Holkar government. She appointed Tukaji 
Holkar to the command of her armies, and his 
family succeeded to the sovereignty. She was 
munificent ; she built the Yiseswara temple at 
Benares, and the present Indore. She beard 
complaints in person ; and after a peaceful reign, 
died A.D. 1795, at tlie age of sixty. See Holkar ; 
Maliratta Governments. 

AHAN-RUBA. Pers. T.oadstone. 

AHAR. Hind. An embankment, a small 
pond ; also a salt pit. 

AHARWA jLVli or Abarat, a territory on the 
north-east frontier of IMahva, which contains 
many districts. It is to the west of the Rain- 
ganga, and extends into a portion of Rohilkhand 
and Muradabad. The Ahar tribe are spread 
through Rohilkhand and other districts in the 


N.W. Provinces, following pastoral pursuits, 
ihey claim to be descended from the Yadu 
race or Yadubansa, and the Ahir make the 
same claim ; but Mr. Sherring says the Ahir 
assert that they are the descendants of Krishna 
himself, and that the Ahar are only the children 
of Krishna’s cowherds. — Sherring^ s 2Vte, p.887 • 
Malcolm, Cent hid. i. p. 325 . ’ 

AHDI. Arabo-Hind. In the armies of the 
emperor Akbar, a cavalry soldier who served with 
his own horse and accoutrements ; the Sillalidar 
of the present day. 

AHETA or Negrito, a small Negroid race, 
the second name, meaning little Negro, being 
given to them by the Spaniards ; but that of Ita 
or Ahet, written Afeta, is their usual appellation 
among the planters and villagers of the plains. 
The woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in 
the Philippines than in any other group of the 
Indian Archipelago ; they were estimated by M. 
Mallat, in 1842 , to amount to 25 , 000 . The islands 
Samar, Leyte, and Zebu have not any of them ; 
but they are found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, 
and Luzon. In the early accounts of them, by 
the Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built, and less dark in colour, than 
the Negroes of Africa, and as having features less 
marked by the Negro characteristics, but as having 
woolly instead of lank hair ; and their social 
condition could not then have been much better 
than now, since they are described as living on 
roots and the produce of the chase, and as sleeping 
in the branches of the trees, or among the ashes 
of the fires at which they had cooked their food. 
They are all well formed and sprightly, but rarely 
exceed four feet and a half in height. It is impos- 
sible to surmount their tendency to idleness. They 
prefer a savage life to all the charms of civilisation. 
They take no pains in clearing their hair, and do 
not know how to arrange it ; it forms a sort of crown 
round the head, which gives them an exceedingly 
fantastic as|)ect, and when seen from a distance, 
makes the head appear as if surrounded with a 
sort of aureole. — EarVs Papuans, pp. 121 to 131 . 
See Alfoeren ; Papuan. 

AHI. Sansk. a serpent; also a name of 
Yritra, or the rain cloud ; also a mythical chief 
of the races warring against the ancient Aryans. 

AHI-OHHATRA or Ahi-Kshetra, a town 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as the capital of 
N. Panchala. It is the Adi Sadra of Ptolemy ; 
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are most numerous in the N.W. Provinces, spread 
through the Central Doab, in the Upper Doab, 
on the west of the Jumna, and in the Lower 
Doab and province of Benares. They are distin 
guished as three tribes who acknowledge no other 
connection than the name of Ahir. These are 
the hlandbansa, Jadu or Yadubansa, Goala or 
Goalabansa. The first are more numerous in 
the Central Doab ; the second in the Upper Doab, 
and on the west of the Jumna ; and the last in 
the Lower Doab and the province of Benares. 
The two first are numerously subdivided, bearing 
distinctive appellations, taken usually from the 
place were they reside. Some of the Jadbansa 
have been converted to Matiomedanism, and are 
known as Rangar, in common with some other 
tribes. Tribes of Ahir are numerous also in 
Rajputana and the Panjab. In the Dehli territory, 
the Ahir eat, drink, and smoke with Jats and 
Gujars, and in some cases with Rajputs. The 
several subdivisions intermarry, avoiding only 
the four families nearest in afiinity ; and where 
they are much intermixed, as in the Dehli Doab, 
with Gujars and Jats, they conform to their usage 
of the marriage of the widow of an elder brother 
by the next in seniority. They have two forms 
of marriage, the bhanwar, or first class, and the 
darejha, or second class. Ahir hold lands along 
the bordei’s of the rivers Jumna, Ganges, and the 
Hindu n, where the uncultivated grass lands afford 
them means of grazing their herds. In Oudh 
they are now generally agriculturists, as well as 
engaged in rearing cattle ; but they have no rights 
in the soil. In 1871 they numbered in Oudh 
1,170,000 souls. In the N.W. Provinces they were 
two and a half millions. Immense numbers of 
the Ahir seek the high grazing grounds of Cen- 
tral India and Western Bengal, where they form 
encampments in houses made of large bamboo 
mats, residing, with their wives, families, and 
herds, until the grass in the ’ neighbourhood is 
exhausted, subsisting entirely on the proceeds 
from their cows and buffaloes of their milk and 
butter and gbi. Their mat houses can be taken 
to pieces and removed like tents. They are a 
sober, quiet, and contented people. They have 
not any chiefs or head men. They have not, since 
many centuries, been of any political import- 
ance. But in the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
the Abliir of the west of India are mentioned ; 
the geography of the Puranas describes the west- 
ern parts of India, from the Tapti to Devaghur, 
as called Abhira ; and in the 8th century, when 
the Kathi arrived in Gujerat, they found the 
greater part of the country possessed by the Ahir. 
At the present day, in Northern India, they do 
not keep sheep, and in this they are imitated by 
the small bodies of the cowherd race in the Dekhan. 
The Palli herdsmen dynasty, who reigned in 
Bengal from the 9th up to the latter part of the 
11th century, are supposed by Sir Henry Elliot 
to have been Ahir, and they seem to have spread 
in ancient times into all the lands where their 
herds could find pasture. Gwalior in Central 
India, Gawilghur in Berar, and Golconda in the 
Dekhan, are supposed to have been their halting 
sites. But the countries in the south of the Penin- 
sula were long held by the shepherd Kurumbar 
(Kuru in Canarese, a sheep); and Asa Ahir, 
whose stronghold Asirghar was taken, is said to 
have had 5000 buffaloes, 5000 cows, and 20,000 


sheep. There are several Kuru Kot in the south ; 
and Yemmi-Guda, the hill of the buffaloes, and 
Yennai-Guda, the hill of butter, indicate pastoral 
stations. Asir-gliuris said to have been so called 
from that Asa- Ahir. Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside 
along the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers, 
and are employed as watchmen. — Wilson • Sir W . 
mUioi in the Jo. EtJi. Soc . ; Sir H. Elliot. 

AHIRT, a forest in the chiefsliip of the same 
name, in the southern portion of the Chanda 
district, on the left bank of the Pranhita river. 
It has much teak trees. The inhabitants are 
almost wholly Gonds, and the languages spoken 
are Gondi and Telugu. 

AHKAM. Arab, Orders ; plural of hukm. 

AHL. Pees. People. Abl-i-kar, servants. 
Ahl-i-kitab, the people of the book ; a term applied 
by Mahomedans to Jews, Christians, and Maho- 
medans. 

AHLADAMARA. Can. Ficus Iiidica. 

AHLI-NE-NGAL BaRsr. A tree of Moul- 
mein, used for ordinary house-building purposes. 
Its leaves are eaten as greens. — Cal. Cat. Ex, ’62. 

AHMAD, son of Yahya, styled A1 Biladuri, 
author of Fattah-ul-Baldan. See Biladuri. 

AHMAD ABAD, a town in India, in long, 72® 
38' 30" E., and lat. 23® 1' 45" N,, built on the 
left bank of the Sabarmatty river. It was the 
capital of Gujerat during the Mahomedan occu- 
pancy, in 1413-1442. When Ahmad, grandson of 
Jaka, styled Wajeh-ul-Mulk, resolved to found 
Ahmadabad, he chose a site occupied by a com- 
munity of the Bhil race, whose predatory habits 
were the terror of the neighbourhood. He resolved 
to create his new capital by means of the city of 
Chandraoti, the materials of which he used, and 
compelled all its people to follow the spoils of 
their temples and dwellings to the uninteresting, 
unhealthy, low fiat on the banks of the Sabarmatty. 
It has been held by the ^lahornedans of Dehli, by 
the Gaekwar, and by the Mahrattas. General 
Goddard took it by storm 10th Feb. 1780, but did 
not retain it. In 1818, on the overthrow of the 
Peshwa’s power, it reverted to the British. Popu-. 
lation in 1872, 105,195. The district has 829,637 
souls, Srawak or Jains, Hindus, Mahomedans, with 
a few Parsees, Christians, and Jews. The agricul- 
turists are Kunbi, Rajputs, and Koli. Many of 
the Kunbi are skilled weavers. The Kunbi clans 
are the Lewa, Kadwa or Kadava, and Anjana. 
The Kadwa Kunbi, when a suitable husband 
cannot be found, marry the girl to a bunch of 
flowers, w'hich is afterwards thrown into a ‘well. 
The girl is then a widow, and can now be married 
by the natra, oi* second and cheap form of mar- 
riage. Or they marry the girl to a man already 
wedded, obtaining' previously his promise to 
divorce her as soon as the ceremony is over ; and 
the girl is afterwards given in natra to any one 
who may wish to wed her. Some of the Rajputs 
are grassya, others cultivators. The Srawak 
Jain merchants are more wealthy than the Meshri 
Hindu merchants. 

The races on the border tract bet’ween Gujerat 
proper and the Kathiawar district are the Chud- 
asama, descended from the Hindu dynasty of 
Jiinagarh ; the Waghela, a remnant of the Solanhi 
race, who escaped from Anbihvara when destroyed 
by Ala-ud-Din, 1297. The Waghela were first 
known as Makwara ; the Gohil, innnigrants from 
Marwar. The Thakara are the descendants of 
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Solanki and Mnkwana families who intermarried 
with the Koli of Mahi Kanta. The Mol-salain 
are Pramara Rajputs, converts to Mahomedanism. 
These and other city residents are designated 
Kasbati. 

Ahmadabad is famed for its cloths of gold 
and silver, silks, cotton fabrics, manufactures 
of gold, silver, steel, enamel, mother-of-pearl, 
lacquered ware, and fine woodwork, gold and j 
silver thread, pottery, and paper, many of the i 
industries being under the contract of guilds. Its I 
architectural structures are mosques, tombs, mau- I 
soleums, and wells. Ahmad Shah and his queen 
are buried there.-— p. 134; Imp. 
Getz. 

AHMAD bin HAHBAL, the fourth and last 
of the learned doctors of the Mahomedan faith, 
born A.D. 780. See Imam. 

AHMADNAGGUR, a city and fortress in the 
province of Aurungabad, is the principal artillery 
station of the Bombay army. It is on the left i 
bank of the Seena river. Its fortress, in the centre 
of a great plain, consists of a curtain with bastions 
and ditch, and the Pettah also is surrounded by 
a curtain and bastions. The population in 1828 
was 21,208 ; in 1835, 23,774 ; and in 1872, 
32,841. It is in lat. 19° 5' N., and long. 74° 55' E. 
It was the capital of the territories of the Nizam 
Shah Bhairi dynasty ; and their many extensive 
palaces, the Farrahbagh and Rashk-i-Irm, etc., 
are now in ruins. A pretty little mosque, the 
Damri Masjid, is to the south of the fort. The 
dynasty and its officers formed several valuable 
Karez. The city is 1760 feet above the sea in 
the Seena therri or valley, and the rock is green- 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid. Ahmadnaggur 
fell to the Moghul Empire in 1599, at the close 
of the reign of Akbar. It subsequently fell to 
the Mahrattas, but underwent great vicissitudes 
till ceded to the British in 1803. Aurangzeb 
(Alamgir i.) long resided, died, and was tem- 
porarily interred here. The Pettah was taken by 
storm by General Sir Arthur Wellesley on the 8th 
August 1803, and on the 12tli the fortress sur- 
rendered. The people of the district are Mahrattas 
of the Kunbi, Mali, and artisan sections, with the 
Mhar, Mhang, Dher, Chamar, and Ramusi, and 
migratory tribes of Khelati, Kaikara, and Wadara. 
The hill tribes are BMl, Koli, Thakur, and Warali, 
The Mahomedans are poor. The village municipal 
servants are the patel, kulkurni, josi or bhat, 
kumhar, nahvi, sutar, loliar, chamar, parit, 
bhangi, ralchwaldar, niulla, and gurao. The Bora 
Maiiomedans and the Marwari of the Jain sect 
are the chief merchants. — Pers. Ohs . ; l7np. Gaz,. 

AHMAD SAID' RAFPAI, , founder of the 
Rafai fakirs, knoivn as the Howling Darvesh. 
SeeDarvesh; Fakir. 

AHMAD SHAH was the son of Eaman Khan, 
the hereditaay chief of the Abdali. He was 
descended of the Saddozai claa, which was looked 
upon with a sort of religious veneration by 
their tribe. Tlie person of a Saddozai was inviol- 
able ; and no officer, of whatever rank, could put 
an Abdali to death without the authority of a 
Saddozai. Ahmad was a prisoner with the Ghilzai 
when Kandahar was taken by Nadir Shah, 
1738 A.D. 'That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable maintenance, 
and sent him to reside in Mazaudaran. Abdul 
Karim mentions in his memoirs (p. 17G) that 


Nadir Shah always kept a watchful eye over 
him, but that the officers of all ranks treated him 
in private with great respect. He was with the 
army of Nadir Shah at the time of that king’s 
assassination, June 1747, and on the morning 
following that event, unaware of its occurrence 
and in the hope of rescuing the king, Ahmad led 
4000 Afghans and Uzbaks against the Persians. 
Pere Bazin, a Jesuit, witnessed the unequal con- 
test ‘ au milieu des balles et des sabres,’ and 
describes the valour and the good order with which 
they retreated to their native country. Ahmad 
was then twenty -three years of age, and he 
hastened to confirm himself in the command of his 
own tribe, and extend bis influence over the neigh- 
bouring tribes and countries. In October (1747) 
he was crowned king at Kandahar ; a Mulvi 
poured a measure of wheat over his head, and 
he changed the name of his tribe from Abdali to 
Daurani, by which it has since been known. He 
modelled his court on that of Nadir Shah, but 
exercised his authority with moderation. He was 
absolute in the plains and cities, as well as in 
Balkh, Sind, Kashmir, and other conquered pro- 
vinces. He left the Afghan tribes to their internal 
government, retaining only sufficient authority to 
secure the supply of their contingents of troops or 
money, and to preserve tranquillity. Beluchistan, 
Seistan, and some other places remained under 
their native chiefs, and were bound to render 
allegiance and military service. He took posses- 
sion of most of Khorasan, and he protected Shah 
Eukh, the son of Nadir Shah, in Meshhed, while 
his own immediate dependencies were confined to 
the east of that city. After ascending the throne, 
he began, in 1748, his march towards India, and 
soon brought all the country up to the Indus 
under his authority. He took possession of Lahore 
and other towns in his route, and advanced to 
the banks of the Sutlej. He found the fords 
occupied by the Moghul army, under Prince 
Ahmad, the heir-apparent, and the Vizir Kamr- 
ud-Din Khan, who had been sent from Dehli to 
oppose the invasion. Ahmad Shah’s army did 
not exceed 12,000 or 15,000 men, mostly cavalry. 
He crossed the river at a place where there was 
no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and took 
Sirhind, where the baggage and stores of the 
Indian army had been deposited. The Moghul 
army entrenched their camp, and for ten days’ 
repulsed all the attacks of the Daurani. On the 
tenth day, after a general and desperate attack 
on the entrenchments, during which a party of 
the Daurani made its w^ay into the midst of the 
Indian camp, the assailants were totally repulsed 
(March, A.D. 1748 — 26 Rabi-ul-Awal, 1161), and 
compelled to retreat homewards during the ensu- 
ing night. Before it reached the Indus, Prince 
Ahmad, hearing ol the illness of his father, the 
emperor Muhammad Shah, quitted the Pan jab, to- 
which he nominated a viceroy. On this Ahmad 
Shah turned back, and did not quit the Pan jab 
mitil its viceroy had engaged to pay a permanent 
tribute. The emperor Muhammad Shah expired in 
April 1748 (a.h. 26 Rabi-us-Sani, 1161), within a 
month of the battle of Sirhind, and his son Prince 
! Ahmad succeeded him. From the Pan jab, Ahmad 
Shah sent an ambassador to demand the formal 
cession of that province, — a demand with which 
the recollection of Nadir Shah’s invasion induced 
the Dehli government at once -to comply. After 
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a succession of assassinations, GbazUud- Din, 
grandson of Asof Jah, deposed the emperor, a.x>. 
July 1754, and put out Ms eyes, as also those of 
his mother, and raised a prince of the blood to 
the throne, under the title of Alamgir ii. Ghazi- 
ud-Din took the office of vizir on himself. He 
marched towards Lahore a.d. 1756. He had 
been affianced to the daughter of the viceroy, Mir 
Manu, and advanced as if to celebrate the marriage ; 
and when he had completely lulled all suspicion, 
he surprised the town, and took the widow of Mir 
Manu a prisoner in her bed. Her late husband 
had been retained by Ahmad Shah as viceroy, and 
his widow -was governing the province for her 
infant son, and when being conveyed to Ghazi- 
ud-Din’s camp, she prophesied the vengeance of 
Ahmad and the ruin of India. Ahmad Shah no 
sooner heard of the outrage, than he marched from 
Kandahar, and advanced through the Panjab, and 
arrived within twenty miles of Dehli, on which 
Ghazi-ud-Din repaired to the Daurani camp and 
was pardoned, but Ahmad Shah marched on 
Dehli to insist on pecuniary compensation. 
Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion 
were now repeated, for though not personally 
cruel, Ahmad Shah had much less control over his 
troops, and the city again became a scene of 
rapine, violence, and murder. He sent a detach- 
ment with Ghazi-ud-Din to levy a contribution 
from Shuja-ud-Dowla, and himself marched wdth 
a similar intention against the Jats. He took 
Balamghar fortress, and put the garrison to the 
sword. Muttra, a holy city of the Hindus, was 
surprised by a light detachment during a religious 
festival, and the unoffending votaries were ruth- 
lessly slain. He laid siege to Agra and to one of 
the Jat forts, but sickness broke out in his army, 
and about June 1757 he set out for his own 
country. Before leaving, he married a princess of 
the house of Dehli, and contracted another to his 
son, afterwards Timur Shah, and appointed Najib- 
ud-Dowla, a Rohilla chief, to the command of 
Dehli, but Ghazi-ud-Din immediately displaced 
him in favour of Ahmad Khan Bangash. Subse- 
quently the Mahrattas, under Ragoba, brother of 
the peshwa Balaji, took Dehli, and in May 1758 
Ragoba marched and took possession of Lahore, 
and occupied all the Panjab, the Daurani forces 
^retiring across the Indus without attempting to 
oppose the Mahrattas. Ahmad Shah was at this 
time occupied in the north-west part of his 
dominions, and when about to move on India, he 
was detained by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the 
Beluch ruler. On settling that matter, he marched 
by the southern road of Shikarpur to the Indus, 
and up that river to Peshawar; he crossed it in 
the month of September 1759, and advanced into 
the Panjab. It was his fourth invasion of India. 
The Mahrattas offered no opposition, and, keeping 
near the hills, he crossed the Jumna opposite 
Saharunpur. The Mahrattas had 30,000 men in 
the field, but, being in two separate bodies, Ahmad 
Shah came suddenly on the force under Dataji 
Sindia, and that chief and two-thirds of the force 
were cut to pieces. The other division, under 
Malhar Rao Holkar, fled towards the country south 
of the Chambal, but was overtaken and almost 
destroyed by a Daurani detachment, which made 
a prodigious march for the purpose. 

Sada Siva Rao Bhao (Sadashi Rao), who had 
replaced Ragoba, marched to meet Ahmaffi His 
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army was composed of Mahrattas and Rajput 
cavalry, the whole numbering about 270,000. 
Suraj Mull advised Sada Siva Rao Bhao to 
harass Ahmad. This advice was not followed, 
and the Jat and Rajput armies consequently 
withdrew. The Bhao occupied Dehli, and came 
in contact at Paniput with Ahmad’s army of 
38,000 foot, 49,000 cavalry, besides the Rohilla 
and Oudh auxiliaries. Several indecisive en- 
counters ensued, but on the 7th January 1761 
an obstinate battle was fought. The result con- 
tinued doubtful until the Bhao fled from the 
field, leaving his troops in disorder, and Ahmad’s 
victory was complete, and about 200,000 of the 
Mahratta army fell. Wiswas Rao, the son of the 
Peshwa, was slain, and after the battle, Junkaji 
Sindhia and Ibrahim Khan Gardi were put to 
death. This completely broke the Mahratta 
imperial power, and was the destiaictioii of the 
Mahratta empire. The confederacy of the Ma- 
homedan pxinces dissolved on the cessation of 
their common danger : Ahmad Shah returned to 
his own possessions without attempting to profit 
by his victory, and never afterwards took any 
share in the affairs of India. In November 1762, 
however, he again appeared on the Indus, irritated 
against the Sikh sect for the trouble they had 
given him, not less than from bigoted zeal against 
all non-religionists. He signalized bis march 
through Amritsar by the demolition of the Sikh 
temple of Harmandur and of the sacred tank. 
The first was blown up with gunpowder, and the 
reservoir, besides being defaced and filled up as 
far as materials and time permitted, was polluted 
with the blood and entrails of cows and bullocks, 

— a sacrilege even greater in the eyes of the schis- 
matic disciple of Guru Govind than of the ortho- 
dox brahmanical Hindu. Pyramids were erected 
of the heads of slaughtered Sikhs ; and Forster 
(Travels, i. p. 279) relates that Ahmad Shah , 
caused the walls of those mosques which had 
been polluted by the SOchs to be washed with 
their blood, ’to remove the contamination and 
expiate the insult. He died in 1773. At his 
death (Ferrier, Hist, of the Afghans, p. 96) his ■ 
frontier on the north was the Oxus, and the 
mountains of Kafiristan ; on the south the sea of 
Oman; to the east the mountains of Tibet, the 
Sutlej and the Indus ; and* to the west Persia, . 
Khorasan, and Kerman, From that time until 
1 820, his sons and grandsons continued in strife for 
the dominion, till set aside by the Mahammadzai 
branch of the Barakzai tribe, whose strivings 
have been no less continuous all through the 19th 
centmy^ — ElpMnstone^s India; Ferrier s Hint. 
Afghans; IF Gregor'^ s Central Asia; Malcolms 
Persia ; Cwmirngliawt s Hist, of the Fanjab ; Casi 
Eao's Narratim in As. lies, iii. p. 97; Grant - 
Duff's Hist, of Marathas ; Sair i Mutaalchlrin 
Burnes' Cahool; Bimies' IVaveb; FrascFs Life 
of Nadir; Nadir Narnali; Jones' Histoire de 
Nadir Shah; Orme's Hisiorij ; Balfour's Memoirs 
ofHazin; Pere Bazin in Lettres Edifiantcs; Elliot's 
Life of Hafiz Ralmiat. 

AH-NAN. Burm. A tree of Tonasserim, 
Tavoy, and Moulmein, supposed to be either Xylo- 
carpus echinatus, or the Fagima fragrans, Pi.oxh. 
The wood is good for building purposes, and is 
used in shipbuilding.-- C7a/, Cat. Exldh.^ 1862; 
Cap. Dance, . t 

AHOM, a branch of the Tai family, who gave i 

> ' ■ I. 



tlieir name to the people and province of Assam. 
The Ahom at a very early period conquered 
all the tribes in the valley of Assam, founded 
a kingdom there, and became proselytes to 
Hinduism. They intermarried with the people 
of the country, and their features have greatly 
improved. 

AHRIMAN, also known as Ahrimanes and 
Ingromaniyus. The ancient Persians held, and 
modern Parsees hold, a dualistic belief in Or- 
muzd (Ahura mazda), the good, and Ahriman, the 
deadly, principle from whom all evils spring. See 
Aryans ; India ; Parsees. 

AH-SEE-E-HA. Boem. A treeofMoulmein, 
wood hard, used for making musical instruments. 
^CalCaLEx.,im‘^. 

AH SHAM. Arab. PL of Hashm, servants of 
humble position in the employ of Mahomedan 
rulers of India. 

AHU. Pers. Cervulus Waliiclm, Cwy. . 

AHURA-MAZDA, See Ahriman; Ormuzd. 

AHVI. Tam. Atmospheric air. Ahvi Maram, 

or ‘ steam-wood,’ so called from its emitting steam 
when the root is cut, is a Malabar tree, growing 
to about 10 inches in diameter and 15 feet long ; 
at times it is used for inferior purposes in the 
frames of native vessels, in repairs, etc. — Echje^ 
Malabar and Canara. 

AI or AYI. Mahr. Mother; the great first 
parent; the earth goddess, largely ’worshipped by 
the races on the inland frontiers of the Mahratta 
coxm tries, often in lonely situations. 

AI, an island of the Moluccas, about 10 miles 
to the westward of Banda Lenthor. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, and moderately elevated, 
its entire surface consisting of nutmeg plantations, 
this spice being its sole exportable product.— Jowr. 
JmL Arch, 

AIDUMA, a small island on the S.W. coast 
of Hew Guinea, near the entrance of Triton’s Bay 
or Warangari, in lat. 53' S., long. 134“ 15' E. 
The chief exportable products are wild nutmegs, 
several kinds of odoriferous bark, ebony, and 
kayu-buka, which, with tortoiseshell and small 
quantities of trepang, form the return cargoes of 
the Ceram, and sometimes Macassar, prahus that 
visit the port annually for purposes of trade. — 
Jom\ Ind. Arch. 

A-IGALU or Ayigalu. Earn. The casket in 
which the portable liiiga is carried round their 
necks by the sect of Lingaets. 

' AIGAREET MYIT. Malay? A root which 
is said to deprive spirituous liquor of all its 
strength ; and a decoction given to an intoxicated 
person is said to render him immediately sober. — 
Cat. Ex., 1862. 

AIGRETTE, or Kalghi, forms part of the 
insignia of rank amongst Hindu and Malioine- 
clau chiefs, and of such of their nobles to whom 
the right to %vear it in their turbans has been 
bestowed. The ceremony of seating on the 
throne, masnad, or gadhi, consists in placing the 
prince thereon, and placing the tika or unction of 
sovereignty on the forehead of the prince; and 
tying on the jewels, consisting of the aigrette, 
necklace, etc. 

AIHLAN or Elan. Panj. Andromeda ovali- 
folia, a plant of the Pan jab; goats and sheep die 
from eating its leaves. 

AIL. Beng. a ridge of earth thrown up at 
the edges of lice-fields, serving as a balk to hold 


in the water of irrigation, and dividing the plots 
of cultivated ground the one from the othex'. 

AILAK. Turk. Summer quartei’s of the 
pastoral nomades. 

. AILANTUS EXCELSUS. Willde. 

Maruk, . . . Mahr. Peru maram, . . Txu 

Peru mara, . . M^u^eal. Pedda mauu, . . Tel’. 

Arala, . . . . Sansk. Peyyapa, ... ,, 

This tree resembles the ash in its general 
appearance, but attains a larger size; it liowers 
in January and February. It is common about 
old buildings, and in broken ground of the Dekhan 
and of Gujerat, about Baroach and Baroda; is 
common in the Horthern Oircars and in the 
Godavery forests, and is met with in Coimbatore. 
Dr. Wight says its wood had been described as 
hard, close-grained, and heavy, and fit for gun- 
stocks ; but Dr. Cleghorn, in the Madras Exhibition 
Jury Reports, describes the wood as light and 
white, and he and Graham say it is used for 
making sword handles, etc., also employed to 
: make sheaths for spears and catamarans, and is 
I not durable. The bark is used in medicine by the 
' natives as a bittei: tonic and alterative, and the 
juice of the leaf as a remedy against indigestion 
and diarrhoea. — Drs. Eoxb., Wight, Cleghorn, 
Riddell, Gibson; Useful Plants; Mr. Elliot; 
Mr. Jeffrey ; M. E. Juries' Reports ; Captain 
Beddoine. 

AILANTUS GLANDULOSIJS. Desf 
Chau-Chu, Chau-Ch’un, Chun*Chu, Ciiix. 

A hardy deciduous ornamental tree of Japan, 
China, and the Moluccas ; the food of the silk- 
producing insect, Bomhyx cynthia. It has been 
introduced into South Europe and Algeria, France 
and England. It grows 60 feet high ; wood 
valuable, and tree a useful sand-binding plant. 
— Jam. Ed. Joimi. vii. p. 194; Von Mueller: 
Smith. 

AILANTUS MALABARICUS. B. C. 

Doop, Baga Dooi>, S. Can. Peru mai'am, Tam., Tel. 
Mudda Doop, . . Can. Its Balsam. 

Walbelin gas, . Singh. Mutti pal, . . . Tam. 
Kumbalii, . . . „ 

A very lofty tree, common up to 3000 feet in 
Ceylon, and in the dense moist forests of the 
Western Ghats of the Peninsxila of India, from 
South Canara to Cape Comorin, also in the Ani- 
malay hills. The bark has a pleasant and slightly 
bitter taste, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, 
and is considered a tonic and febrifuge. It yields 
a fragrant resinous juice known as Mutti pal. 
This, reduced to powder mixed with milk and 
strained, is given in small doses in dysentery, and 
reputed to be an excellent remedy, owing chiefly 
to the balsamic properties of the resin. The fruit, 
tritxxrated with mango and mixed with rice, is 
reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia. The 
bark is rough and very thick, studded with bright 
garnet-looking grains apparently of a resinous 
nature. This resin, as commonly met with, is .of 
a dark brown or grey colour, plastic, opaque, and 
with an agreeable odour. It contains 77 per 
cent, of resin, the rest impurity. Alcohol readily 
dissolves the resin, and evaporation leaves it as a 
very viscous, transparent, light-brown semi-liquid, 
which does not solidify by many days’ exposure to 
a steam heat. W'hen burnt it gives out a frag- 
rance, and hence it is sometimes used for incense. 
Its perfume is, however, inferior to that produced 
by many other resins employed in the concoction 
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of tlie incense employed in Gbristian and heathen 
worship. The peculiar consistency of the resin 
would enable it to substitute Venice turpentine 
for many purposes. — AinsUe^ Wiglit^ etc, ; Useful 
Plants; Gibson; Fergusson; Beddome^ FI. Sylv,; 
Ml', Broughton, v 

AILIA BENGALENSIS. Gray. 

Bounce puttri, . UiiiA. | Puttuli, .... XJeia. 

An edible fresh-water fish of Orissa. 

AILURUS FULGENS. F, Cuv. 

A. ochraceus, Hodgs. 

■Wall ; Wah donba, Bhot, 1 Suknam, Sunnam, . Lep. 
Redcathear, . . Eng. [ Negalya ponya, . Nepal. 

This richly-coloured animal, one of the Ursid® 
family, is a native of Nepal and Sikkim, dwelling 
among the rocks, and living on fruits, roots, 
bamboo sprouts, acorns ; also on insects and 
larvae. It is 9 inches high. 

AIMAH. Arab. Land granted by the Moghul 
governments, either rent free or at a reduced 
rent, to learned or devout men, or for some 
religious object. 

AIMAK, a Mongolian, Manchii, and Turki word, 
meaning a tribe, but usually applied to foxir tribes 
called the Char Aimak, who dwell to the north of 
Herat and Kabal, in the range of the undulating 
country, which in some places assumes a moun- 
tainous, in others a hilly, character ; and in some 
parts is well watered, in others bleak and rough, 
forming a watershed of two natural divisions, from 
the western of which flow the Murghab, the Tajend, 
and the Farrah-Rud, and from the eastern, the 
Helmand, the south-eastern feeders of the Oxus 
and the north-western feeders of the Kabal river. 
They are brave and relentless ; and Afghans, when 
travelling from Balkh, Kabal, Kandahar, or Herat, 
never enter into the mountain districts of these 
intrepid nomadic tribes. One Aimak tribe is 
known as the Firoz Kohi, after the city of that 
name, about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur, 
exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of them into 
the mountains lying between Persia and India. 
Elphinstone names four Aimak tribes, Hazara, 
Taimuni, Taimuri, and Zuri, and estimates their 
number at 400,000 to 450,000 souls. General 
Ferrier says the Hazara Zaidnat had 28,000 tents, 
the Firoz Kohi 9000 tents, which at 4z^ for a tent 
would give 160,000 souls. Vambery names four, 
tJamshidi, Taimuri, Firoz Kohi, and Taimuni, and 
says the Jamshidi have 9000 tents, or 40,000 souls, 
and that the w^hole are of Iranian origin, and 
speak Persian. Ferrier says the three branches, 
under great emergency, could collect 6000 fighting 
men ; but Leech says the Taimuni could collect 
20,000 against a foreign enemy. Lieut. -Colonel 
McGregor, reviewing the statements, allows them 
to be able to show 12,000 fighting men, and 
estimates 250,000 souls as the Aimak population, 
viz. Zaidnat 120,000, Firoz Kohi and Jamshidi 
each 40,000, and Taimuni 50,000. The Taimuri 
dwell at Gorian and Kuh’sun, on the western 
boundary of Herat, and in the villages and towns 
situated east of Iran, from Tarbat Shaikh Jam as 
far as Khaf. About a thousand of these families 
dwell near Herat. The Taimuni dwell in the 
Jolgha-i-Herat, from Kerrukh to Sabzwar, the 
few who have extended to Farrah being styled 
by the Afghans, Parsivan. The Taimuni are of 
a wild, warlike nature, though agricultural. The 
Firoz Kohi near Kale No, and the Jamshidi have 


the shores of the Murghab. He says that in their 
reverence for fire, their respect to the east, to 
which their tent doors look, they retain many 
of the fire-worshipping views; eat horse-flesh, 
and mix the flour of a nut called khuiidzik 
(chestnut?) with that of their wheat. Sir John 
Malcolm informed Elphinstone that there was a 
large tribe called Aimak in Syria, which had 
established itself in Luristan, and produced the 
dynasty of Ataheks, so celebrated in Persian 
history. — Central ^ Asia., part ii.; 

Ferrier' s Joiirn. p. 225; Elphinstone' s Catihul., 
p. 481 ; Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Ferrier' s 
Hist, of Afghans^ P- ^ i VaMhery's Sketches of 
Central Asia. See Afghanistan. 

AIN, also Arjiin. Mar. Pentaptera arjuna, 

P. tomentosa, and P. glabra. 

ATN. Arab. A rule; ordinary revenue. Ain- 
ul-Mal, land revenue. 

AINAH. Hind. The eye ; a mirror. Ainah- 
saz, a looking-glass maker. Ainak, spectacles. 

AIN CHUR. Hind. Dried slices of unripe 
mangoes. 

AINDRA-JALIKA. Hind. Conjuring is so 
called, from Indra, ‘the Hindu deity,’ and Jala, 
a net, a deceit. Aindri, the Sacti of Indra. — Hind, 
Theat. ii. p. 806. 

AING. Burm. Dipterocarpus alatus. 

AIN - i - AKBARI, a compendium of Indian 
jurisprudence, prepared by the emperor Akbar’s 
! famous minister, Abul Fazl, aided by pandits. It 
was the first genuine communication of Hindu 
jurisprudence to persons of other religions. It 
gives the detailed account of the Mogul Empire 
at the end of the 16th century, and was translated 
' into English by F. Gladwin, London, 1800. 

AINI MARA. Maleal. Artocarpus hirsuta. 

AINKUDI KUMMALAR, the five artisan castes 
of Malabar. See Kummalar. 

AIK MUSA, or Ayun Musa, the springs or . 
wells of Moses, 7| miles S.S.E. of Suez. They 
are in a small depression, about half a mile in 
circumference. The largest pool is 10 or 15 feet 
diameter, with two smaller ones near it, all slightly 
depressed below the surface of the surrounding 
desert. They are masonry structures. In the 
vicinity are isolated sand mounds. 

x^INO, the aboriginal races of Yezo. Their 
severe treatment by the Japanese has led them to ^ 
other countries, and they also occupy the soutliern 
part of the island of Seglialiii or Sakhalin, which 
is in possession of the Japanese. Aino, in their 
language at Sakhalin, signifies ‘man.’ In the 
historical records of the Japanese, they are re- 
ferred to as eastern savages ; and about B.c. 06U 
they still occupied the northern provinces of Nip- 
pon, Towards the close of the 9th century a.d., 
the Aino of Nippon became subject to the Japan- " 
ese, and the Aino disappeared from that island fvs ; 
a separate race, emigrating to Yezo. In the l ith 
! century the Japanese tools: Yezo, where a small 
number of Aino still remain; but in the early 
art of the 19tli century the Aino crossed over to 
akhalin, by them called Oke or NorEliern Yezo, 
where they formed several settlements. They, 
seem to be an offshoot of the hairy aborigiiial 
race of Central China mentioned by Chinese * 
historians. The main peculiarity attacln!)g to 
them is the heavy growth of thick hair 02 ^ the 
chest and limbs, and which very oiUm covotb also 
the whole body. Miss Bird mentions having seen ! 
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two boys whose backs w^ere covered with fur as 
fine and soft as that of a cat. In form and fea- 
tures they are very unlike the Japanese. Their 
heads are well shaped, with high and prominent 
foreheads, and their faces are very striking. The 
eyes are large and very beautiful, the colour a 
rich liquid brown, the expression singularly soft, 
and the eyelashes long, silky, and abundant. 
The physique is very powerful ; but they are . 
very little removed from being savages. They 
have neither history nor letters," and claim descent 
from a dog. Their clothes are made from the 
bark of trees and the untanned skins of animals. 
They are grossly ignorant, very dirty, and their 
objects of worship consist of the bear, the sun, 
the moon, fire, water, but principally the Japanese 
conqueror Yoshitsune, because, as the tradition 
handed down for seven centuries tells them, he 
was kind to them. They are a subdued people, 
stupid, gentle V and good-natured. Of the J apanese 
government they live in abject terror. The men 
occupy themselves in hunting and fishing, and the 
women labour ceaselessly at their household duties. 
Aino-Japanesia was a name proposed by Mr. 
Logan to designate all the Japanese and Aino 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka. — Hodgson^ s 
Nagasahi^ p. 52 ; Ravenstehi's Russians on the 
Amur, p. 397 ; Miss Bird's Japan, 

AINPARITI. Mal. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. 

AINSLIE, Sir WHITELAW, a Madras medi- 
cal officer, -who wrote Observations on Cholera 
Morbus ; on Atmospherical Influence, in Lond., 
As. Trans., vol. i. p. 378 ; on the Climate of Ser- 
ingapatam, As. JL, 1835, vol. xix. pp. 25-34; 
Materia Medica of Hindustan ; and Artisans’ and 
Agriculturists’ Nomenclature, in the English, 
Tamil, Dukhani, Hindustani, Telinga, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Latin “Languages, 4to, 
Madras, 1813; and a second edition in 1828, in 
two volumes, published in London ; also a His- 
torical Sketch of Christianity in India, and other 
Eastern Countries, Edinb., 1835; Remarks on 
Climate and Diseases of Eastern Regions, Lond., 
As. Trans., ii. p. 13, iii. p. 55. — Dr. Buist's Cata- 
logue, 

AIN-nl-DIK. Arab. Abrns precatorius. 

AICU or Yowl, a group of sixteen low circular 
islands on the west coast of New Guinea, and 
30 miles N.E. from the island of Waygiou in the 
Gillolo passage. The largest lies in about lat. 0° 25' 
N., long. 131° 0' E, The group is surrounded by 
a coral reef, nearly a degree in circumference, the 
S. W. portion of which is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow but deep channel. The inliabit- 
ants are Papuans, few in number, and occupied 
almost exclusively in fishing and in catching 
turtle, with which the lagoons within the reef * 
abound. Tortoiseshell of good quality is obtained 
here in large quantities, and trepang. ^ Traders 
to Aioo bring red and white calicoes, thick brass 
wire, old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of 
ornamental finery, in which the Negroes of New 
Guinea delight, as much as those of Africa. The 
natives are tolerably friendly to strangers, but are 
inclined to be treacherous and revengeful, which 
is the character indeed of all the Papuan tribes. 

' — Journal ImL Arch, ; Horsb, 

AIR. 

Hny, ..... Burm. Acr, .... Gb.,_Lat. 
Air Atnioypheriqiie, Fa. Howa, An., IIiND., PiSiiS. 
Luft, Gee. 


Amongst the Mahomedan races of India, the 
air and the water together, Ab-o-howa, are 
reckoned to constitute climate. Amongst Hindus, 
the water alone is regarded as the agent affect- 
ing the salubrity of the climate. 

AIRAVAT, in Hindu mythology, a Naga kin^^ 
father of Udipi. 

AIRAVATA, one of the fourteen gems pro- 
duced from the churning of the ocean. Airavati, 
in Hindu mythology, the wffiite elephant, the 
yahan of Indra. The word means ‘watery,’ and 
is applied to the rivers Ira wadi, Ravi, and Phanni. 
AIR BLADDER. 

Pish maws, Swim, Eno. I Isinglass, . . . Exg. 

Fish sounds, . . ,, | Air-bag, . ... ,, 

A peculiar organ with which the great majority 
of fishes are provided, and by which they are 
enabled to adapt the specific gravity of their 
bodies to the various pressures of the super- 
incumbent water at different depths. It is com- 
posed of a lengthened sac, sometimes simple, as 
in the common perch, sometimes divided into two 
or more compartments by a lateral or transverse 
ligature, as in the trout and salmon, and at other 
times furnished with appendices, more or less 
numerous, according to the particular species. 
In all cases it is composed of a thick internal coat 
of a fibrous texture, and of a very thin external 
coat, the whole being enveloped in the general 
covering of the intestines.- Fishermen perforate 
this vessel with a fine needle, in cod and other 
species which require to be brought fresh to 
market, sometimes from a very great distance. 
By this operation the confined air is allowed to 
escape, and the fish constrained to remain quiet 
at the bottom of their well -boats, where they 
live for a very considerable period. The air 
bladder of certain fish is in much request as an 
article of diet, and in the arts. Russian isinglass 
is prepared from the sounds of the sturgeon, Acci- 
penser sturio, found in the Caspian and Black . 
Seas and their tributary rivers. In America, 
from the Labrus squeteague, the cod, Morrhua 
vulgaris; in Calcutta, from the sounds of the 
Polynemus sela, the Salea of Bengal ; and the 
sounds of two Madras fish, the Korwaand Katali, 
are so employed, and largely exported to China. 
Iceland fishermen, as well as those of America, 
prepare isinglass of a very excellent quality from 
cod sounds. — O'Sh, p. 68 ; Eng, Cycl. 

AIRI of Coorg are carpenters and blacksmiths 
who have emigrated from Malabar. They dress 
like the Coorg race, but do not intermarry. 

AIRUN, a temple in Bhopal, built in the first 
year of the reign of raja Tarapain, by Dyanya 
Vishnu, the confidential minister and brother of 
raja Matri Vishnu. The inscription is the first 
in honour of the boar incarnation of Vishnu, and 
the boar coins probably belonged to this family 
of princes, who worshipped Vishnu as the boar. 
The inscription says that the minister Dyanya or 
Dhanya obtained his office by public election, 
and through the grace of God ! Dhanya is called 
a rishi amongst the brahmans and the devoted 
worshippers of Bhagavan, but there is not any 
preposterous eulogy of brahmans. The language 
of the inscriptions is Sanskrit, but with words 
written corruptly, and probably about the 8th 
century of the Christian era. The character used 
in the inscriptions is that subsequent to Kanouj 
Nagari, or Allahabad, but before the Gaur or 
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Harslia cliaracter. Another inscription is on a 
pillar in front of the temple ; the king mentioned 
is Buddha Gupta, who governed the country be- 
tween the Jumna and the Narmada. The pillar 
was raised at the expense of Dhanya Vishnu, 
before the temple of the preceding inscription, by 
Vaidaia Vishnu, who had been elected to the 
regency. The notice of a new Gupta, and a date 
of the dynasty (165), is of great interest, as 
Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those men- 
tioned on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns; 
and up to Buddha Gupta’s time, if he belonged 
to the Kanouj dynasty, its duration had been 
only 165 years. In the early part of the 5th 
century A.D., Fa-Hian found a buddhist king at 
Kanouj ; and in the early part of the 7th century, 
Huian Thsang found a Hindu king reigning. The 
dynasties, therefore, had been changed between 
the 5th and 7th centuries, and the Gupta family 
had sprung up in the interval. — Ben, Soc, Jour, 
vii. p. 634. 

AIT. Sind. A double Persian wheel. 

AIT, an avatara of Mahadeva. 

AITAREYA BRAHMANA, the name of an 
Aranyaka and a Upanishad of the Rig Veda, which 
contains the earliest speculations as to the Brah- 
manical ritual. It has been translated by Dr. 
Haug, and the Upanishad by Dr. Roer. 

AITCHESON, Sir C. U., a Bengal civil servant, 
author of ‘ Engagements and Treaties.’ 

AIYAN or Ayar, written lyar. Tam. A 
spiritual father ; a respectful title of a head of a 
Hindu religious community. Aiyan, also lyangar, 
in the south of the Peninsula of India, an 
honorary title given to Brahmans, especially those 
of the Sri Vaishnava or Ramanuja order, as 
Ramiah Aiyan gar. — W, 

AJAIB-ul-MAKHLUKAT, a book on natural 
history, written in the Persian tongue, by Kasvini ; 
it means ‘ the wonders of creation.’ 

A JALA of Coorg. A class of the Pale or Tuluva 
Pariahs who personate demons. 

AJAM. Arab. Literally means ‘ foreign ; ’ but 
in the southern part of Arabia, A1 Ajam is applied 
to the opposite part of the coast of Africa. Ajam 
by the Turks means Turkish Arabia. Persia is 
Balad-ul-Ajam, and the north-eastern coast of 
Africa is Bar-el-Ajam. The Arabs divide the 
world into two great bodies,— -first, themselves ; 
and secondly, Aj ami, ie. all that are not Arabs. 
Similar bi-partitions are the Hindus and M’hlechas, 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Greeks and barbarians, 
etc. etc . — Playfairs Aden; Burton^ s Mecca, ii. 
p. 26 ; Catafago. 

AJATA SATRA, a king of Magadha who col- 
lected the remains of Sakya Muni, and deposited 
them in one large stupa at Raja Griha. He 
reigned for thirty-two years, and died B.c. 526. 
His race were Bhattiya BraWans. Sakya died 
in the reign of this king. 

AJAURUKH. Hind. Acacia Jacquemontii. 

AJAYA PALA, author of a Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary of repute. 

AJGAKA. SaNSK. A python; a rock snake. 

AJIGARTA, a rishi mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, who lived in the forests with his three 
sons, Suna Puccha, Suna Sepha, and Suno Lan- 
gula. He sold Suna Sepha to be offered in sacri- 
fice, and was even willing to do it with his own 
hands. 

AJIPALA, one of the Ghauhan dynasty. His 


name is celebrated in the Ghauhan chronicles as 
the founder of the fortress of Ajrair (a.d. 124 ? 
A.D. 145 ?), one of the earliest establishments of 
Ghauhan power. 

AJITA. Sansk. a form of Vishnu, also of 
Siva, meaning unconquered, from a, privative, 
and jita, victory. 

AJIT SINGH, a celebrated king of Kanouj, who 
was murdered A.D. 1680. See Rah tor. ^ 

AJMIR, the capital town of a district in Raj - 
putana. Ajipala, of the Ghauhan race, founded 
it in A.D. 145, and it -was lost by Dola Rai in 
685 to Mahomed Kasim, the Arab conqueror of 
Sind. In A.D. 1024, the people hung upon the 
army of Mahmud of Ghazni. The district has 
since seen many dynastic changes, and the city 
has been the scene of many interesting events. 
Syed Husain, who (a.d. iMO) was slain in a 
night attack by the Ralitor and Ghauhan Rajputs, 
has a slirine at Taragarh, to which, in 1570, 
Akbar walked on the birth of his son Salim. Sir 
Thomas Roe, ambassador of James i., here pre- 
sented his credentials to Jahangir. Thomas Gor- 
yat, the pedestrian traveller of the 17th century, 
who walked from Jerusalem to Ajmir, and spent 
only £2, 10s. on the road, dated' his book from 
Ajmir. The Mahrattas held it from 1756 to 1787, 
but Daulat Eao Sindiah transferred it to the 
British, 25th June 1818. The population of this 
and the Mairwara district in 1872 was 816,590, 
and that of the town of Ajmir, 26,569, Rajputs, 
Jat, Gujai', Mhair. The town is in lat. 26*^ 27’ 
10''' N., and long. 74° 48' 58" E. — RenneWs Memoir, 
xlvi. and xlvii.; Tod; Imp. Gazetteer. 

AJMIRGARH, a hill in the Bilaspur district, 
Gentral Provinces, 3500 feet high. It has a tank 
from which the Sone flows to the north, the 
Mahanuddi to Guttack, and the Nerbudda to the 
Indian Ocean. The place has always been sacred, 
and is surrounded by temples of great age, On 
the south and east of this hill is the table-land 
of Ghatisgbur. 

AJMOD. Sansk. Apium involucratum, also 
A. graveolens and Petroselinum sativum, parsley. 

AJODHYA, on the right bank of the Gogra 
river, near Fyzabad in Oudh, is in lat. 26° 48' 20" 
N., and long. 82° 14' 40" E. It has now a popu- 
lation of 7518 of Hindus and Mahomedans, but 
in ancient times it %vas the capital of the king- 
dom of Kosala, the modern Oudh, ruled over by 
the great king Dasaratha of the Solar line, and 
father of Rama Chandra. At one time it is 
said to have covered an area of 12 yojana, equal 
to 96 miles. During buddhist supremacy A jodhya 
declined, but on the revival of bralunanism it 
was restored by king Vikramaditya (a.d. 57). 
There are many Jain temples, and three mosques 
on the site of three Hindu shrines, — the Jan- 
Masthan on the site %vhere Rama was born, the 
Swarga-dwara (Mandir) where his remains were 
burned, and the Tareta ka Tiiakur, famed as the 
scene of one of his great sacrifices. A mauso- 
leum is here of the Bahii Begum, and is the finest 
in Oudh. 

AJUDHAN or Pak-Pattan, an ancient city 
in the Panjab. See Pak-Pattan. 

AJUGA BRACTEOSA. Wall 

Karku, . , Beas. | Kil-Kantlii, . Burma. 

Kauri Buti, . Jhelum. | Klmrlxmei, . Ta. Imj. 

Jan-i-Adam, . Beks, j Umkuiid Babri, ,, 
Wadi Buti, Sutlej., Ravi, i 
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AJUNTA.: 


akakiah. 



This and several other species resemhiing it 
occur in the Panjab Himalaya from 1500 to 8500 
feet, and in the Sait Eange; it is used to kill 
lice. The plant is considered depurative. Ajiiga 
repens, of the hills of the Paiijab and 

Kashmir, is also known there as Jan-i-Adam, the 
life of man, from its many virtues. It is nearly 
inodorous, bitter, and astringent, and with other 
species is used in fever as a substitute for 
cinchona.'— /. A. M.D.; Honigherger; 

Powell^ i p. 865. 

AJUNTA, in the province of Aurangabad, in 
lat. 20° 82' 80” N., long. 75° 48' E., celebrated 
for its buddhist chaityas and viharas, is in the 
northern face of a ravine, which has a westerly 
direction parallel to the face of the ghats, 
as they overlook Kandesh. There are many 
ravines or kora near; one commences at the 
town of Ajunta, and winds to the south and west 
for about three miles, opening there into Kan- 
desii. Near its mouth is another ravine, taking a 
westerly direction for two miles, with several wind- 
ings, at one of which, on the northern face of 
the rock, these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from brink 
to brink, nor above 500 yards at its bottom. 
Ajunta town is quite a small place, walled, with 
gates, and a bridge. The natives call the caves 
Yerrula, the same with those which Europeans call 
Eilora. They call them also Lena, and both terms 
mean drawings or paintings. There are .24 mon- 
asteries (Vihara) and 5 temples (Chaitya). The 
monasteries are usually square in form, supported 
by rows of pillars, with cells (Griha) in the walls 
in all three sides. The largest temple is 94|- feet 
by 41f feet. They furnish a continuous narrative 
of Buddhist art for 800 years, from about B.c. I 
200 to A.B. 600. The back or end of the Chaitya 
or temple cave is almost always circular; the 
roofs are lofty and vaulted. Within the circular 
end of the cave stands the Daghoba or relic- 
holder, consisting of a cylindrical case, supporting 
a cupola (Garbha), which is surmounted by a 
square capital or tee (Toran). The paintings on 
the walls depict Buddha and his disciples and 
devotees, with representations of streets, pro- 
cessions, battles, the interior of houses, domestic 
scenes, of love and marriage and death, huntsmen 
onhorsebackspearing the wild buffalo, and animals 
of every size. Women in groups performing 
religious austerities. They are the most complete 
series of Buddhist caves in India, without any 
mixture of Brahmanism. They escaped the ob- 
servation of the Mahomedans when they invaded 
the Dekhan early in the 14th century, and de- 
stroyed similar paintings in the caves of Eilora. 
Some of the paintings refer to historical events. 
One large picture is supposed to represent the 
introduction into Geyion of Buddhism, and ail 
the figures of men and women in it have only 
short waist-cloths or kilts. Another large picture 
represents the coronation of Sinhala, a Buddhist 
king. He is seated on a stool, crowned with a : 
tiara, with necklaces, armlets, and bracelets of 
gold, and girls are pouring corn over his shoulders. 
Naked to the waist, he wears a striped dhoti, 
covering from the waist to the knee, with one end 
passed across his chest and over his left shoulder; 
most of the men attendants are similarly clothed ^ 
with dhotis reaching from the waist to the knee. 
The soldiers present, spearmen and foot and horse, 


and groups of soldiers with long oblong sliiclds 
and curved swords, have short waist- cloths only. 
All the women are nude to the waist. There m 
a representation of Buddha teaching ; his right arm 
is naked ; and female figures stand, in cliffereiit 
attitudes; around, all nude, but have necklaces, 
ear-rings, and bracelets, and one has a girdle of 
jewels round her loins. The caves were first de- 
scribed by Lieut. Alexander in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions. Captain Gresley of the 
Bombay army noticed them. Mr. James Fergus- 
son and the Rev. Mr. Burgess have described them. 
Major R. Gill, of the Madras army, continued 
drawing and photographing these caves for nearly 
80 years, sometimes residing in a cave for days, but 
his drawings were all destroyed in a fire at the 
Crystal Palace, near London. He built a house 
at Fardapur, now the travellers’ bungalow, but 
latterly he resided at Ajunta. Copies of the fresco 
drawings were taken by J^Ir. Burgess in 1878. — Ed. 
Rev. June 1867, pp. 131-2; Taylor's Mackenzie 
M. S. S. B. As. Soc. Journ. ; Pers. Ohs. ; Imp. Gaz, 
AJWAIN SEED. 


Amus, . 

Juvani, 

Lovage, 

Bishopsweed seed. 


Arab. : 
Beng. I 
Exo. 


Azma, . 
Ajwain, 
Ajma, . 
Nan-khoali, 


Guj. 

Hind. 

Make. 

Pees. 


In Hindustan, ajwain is the seed of the Pty- 
chotis ajowan, D. C. In the Dekhan it is the 
name of Auethum sowa, or Bishopsweed, Khuras- 
sani ajwain is wholly different, being the seeds of 
the henbane, and poisonous. P. sylvestris, Royle., 
is the Arab Ajwain, called by the Persians Nan- 
khoah, largely used as a carminative and in flatu- 
lent colic, and, Honigberger states, in stoppage of 
urine. Ptychotis ajowan seeds are very small, 
stalked, conical, pointed, streaked with yellow^ 
stripes, and stalks of the seeds of a bright yellow. 
Henbane seed is grey, not ribbed or streaked, 
shape obscurely triangular, and flattened, surface 
rough and dotted. Bal ajwain is Pimpinclla 
crinita and Ptychotis coptica. Other seeds, 
especially of umbelliferous plants, are sold under 
both these names. — O' Shaughnessy ; Fleming ; 
Faulkner; Honigherger; Riddell. 

AK. Hind. Calotropis gigantea ; C. procera. 

AKA are tribes who occupy the western ex- 
tremity of the hills which form the northern boun- 
dary of Assam. The Aka or Hrusso are the only 
occupants of the segment of the hill country lying 
north of the Darrang district, between the 
Daphla territory and Butan. They are known as 
two clans, — the Hazari-khaw^a and the Kapas-chor, 
or cotton thieves. The Aka only number about 
280 families, but they were, nevertheless, for many 
years, the terror of the inhabitants of Chardwar, 
in the district of Darrang, and were notorious 
as the most daring marauders of the frontier. 
The Aka dialects appear to belong to the Abor 
group, 85 words in Mr. Brown’s list of GO being 
common to Aka and Abor, and prefixes occurring 
as in Abor, — Jour. Ind. Arch. 1858; Dalton^ 
EthnoL of Bengal^ p. 87 ; Imp. Gazet. 

AKABA, a gulf at the N.E. part of the Red 
Sea; also the town there. 

AKAKIA. Hind. A red stone brought to 
Ajmir from Dehli, containing iron ; used there as 
a tonic, in the dose of one tola. — Med. Top. p. 125. 

AKAEIAH. Aeab. Spoken of both by Hip- 
poemtes and Dioscorides as Akakalis ; it is an 
extract from the fruit of the Acacia vera, or from 


AKALI. 


AKBAE. 


mi 




its leaves, ivLicli are poumded and the juice inspis- 
sated. The inspissated juice of the sloe, Prunus 
spinosa, is substituted for the ancient Akakia. 
The Akakia is not now used in medicine of Europe. 
AKALL These were armed Sikh devotees and 


AKAR-GHIRIT-MURAI. Mi 
yielding an elastic gum. 

AKAR.EA.NTA, Eim. A1 
alum. 

AKARKARA. Hind., Pers. 


Maleal. a plant 


Aiangium decapet- 


The roots of 


fanatics, violent and ignorant. They were first Anacyclus pyrethrum and A. officinarum ; also of 
established by the Guru Govind, the founder of Spilanthus oleracea, all applied in toothache, 
the Sikh faith, and they zealously supported and probably derived from other plants in diffe- 
him against the innovations of the ascetic Byragi. rent places. 


Their Boonga or temple, on the side of the 
holy reservoir at Amritsar, is a fine building; 
but Akali are met with all over the Panjab, j 


AKAR KOUF, a mound 10 miles north-west 
of Baghdad, on the west shore of a marsh 12 
miles long and 5 broad, and 12 to 15 feet deep, 


though chiefly in the Manja territory, between fed by the waters of the Euphrates, through the 
Lahore and the Gharra, where Tarantara is their Saklawiah canal. The ruined pile is called by 
chief town. A considerable number are settled the Arabs Tal Namrud, and by the Turks Nam- 
at Nandair, on the banks of the Godavery, but rud Tapassi. Both these terms mean the hill, 
are quiet and peaceable. In reality wealthy, they not the tower, of Nimrod ; and the term Akar- 
affect poverty and beg ; but in the time of the kouf, or Agargouf, given by the Arabs, is in- 
Sikh rule their begging was an insolent demand- tended to signify only the ground around it. — 
ing, and as they were a bold united body who Porter’s Travels^ ii. p. 281 ; BUgnan’s Travels^ 
made common cause, and did not scruple to ex- p. 102; McGregor. See Namrud. 
pose their own lives or to make false accusations AEAR-PARSL Mal. Asparagus racemosus. 
of crimes, these wild-looking men enforced their AKAR- WAN GL Mal. Andropogon muri- 

demands with an insolent independence, which 
those only could nnclerstand who have witnessed 


AEAR-PARSL 

AKAR-WANGI 

catus. 

AKAS. Arab. 


A hoop of a black colour, 


a band of drunken Akali, almost in a state of worn by the Hodelyah Arabs to retain the 
nudity, brandishing their naked swords, and dark-coloured square of cloth on the head. The 
bawling out abusive and obscene language ; their outer rim is inlaid with pieces of delicately en- 
power to enforce their demands, therefore, was graved mother-of-pearl, rather larger than a 
very great. They particularly showered their shilling. — Hcmilton's Sinai, See Aakal ; Arab. 


angry words on Europeans ; and until Ranjit j 
Singh mastered them, even his life was several 


AKASA. Sansk. Ether, sky, space, ethereal 
space ; the inane or vacant space of Lucretius ; 


times in danger. Under the British rule, and the fifth element of the Hindus ; it is applied to 
with power to enforce toleration, they are never designate several plants, etc. 


heard of. They would extort alms from chiefs 
and others, by interdicting them from the per- 
formance of religious rites ; and a chief un- 
popular with the Akali, who made common cause 
with each other, risked his authority. Their 
name is derived from Akali-purusha, worship- 
pers of the Eternal, the word Akal being a com- 
pound of kal, death, and the privative a, 


meaning never-dying, or immortal. It is one literally sky plant 


Akasa Garuda gadda, Byronia epigoea, JRoUl ; 
B. glabra, R, iii. 725. 

Akasalinga, also Akasaliga, a form of the lingam. 
Akasani. See Acasanavi ; Hindu. ‘ 
Akasananchyayatana, in buddhism, the lowest 
of the incorporeal Brahma -lokas. 

Akasa Tamara, Pistia stratiotes, L. 

Akas-Bel or Amar Bauria, Ouscuta reflexa: 

t n 1 J ' 


of the epithets of the Deity, and is given to this 
class from their frequently exclaiming ‘ Akal, 


Akasa- Vulli, Gassy ta filiformis. 

Akas-Diya, a lamp suspended in the open air 


Akal,’ in their devotions. They wear blue by the Hindus, in the month Kartik. 
chequered dresses, and bracelets of steel round Akasia, in the Bombay Presidency, land which 
their wrists, which all Sikhs do not wear ; though depends on the natural rains, 
it is indispensable for a Sikh to have steel about Akas-Muklii, from akas, the sky, and mukha, 
the person, and it is generally in the shape of a the face, ascetic mendicants among the saiva 
knife or dagger. They formerly initiated con- Hindus, who hold up their faces to the sky 
verts, and had almost the sole direction of the till the muscles of the back of the neck become 
religious ceremonies at Amritsar. The Akali had contracted and retain that position. See Urdlia 


a great interest in maintaining the religion and bahu. 


government of the Sikhs, as established by Guru 
Govind, upon which their influence depended, i 


Akas-Nim, Bignonia suberosa, Roxh, 

AKBAH, the Arab conqueror who overran 


They often went profusely armed, with half a dozen the States of Barbary. 

swords; perhaps also a matchlock, and several AKBAR, Jalal-ud-Bin Alahomed Akbar 
steel discs on their turbans. Journeys; reigned in India from A.D. 1556 to 1605. He was 
Mohun LaVs Journeys; History of the Panjahyi, grandson of the emperor Babar, and seventh in 
p. 180, 131; SteiiibacK’sPa'njab^^.%-%’:^ MalmlrrCs descent from Timur. He was the- eldest son of 
Sikhs,, p. 116 ; Ward's Hindoos,, ii. p. 273-4: ; As. the emperor Humayun, and was born at Amirkot, 
Res. vol. xi, ; M' Gregor, History of the Sikhs, i. in the valley of the Indus, on the 14th October 

A 1 ... W 


pp. 81, 236, 237 ; Pers. Obser. See Amritsar ; 
Banda; Boonga; Discs; Manja; Sikhs; Tarantara. 
AKAL-NAFZAH. Arab. Euphorbium. 
AKA-POD WAL, a race in Malabar and 
Ganara who follow the rule of Marumakatayam, 


1542, while his father was a fugitive. Humayun 
regained the throne in 1555, and died by a fall 
from his library stairs a few months inter. Ak])ar 
was handsome in person, courteous in manners, 
skilled in all manly exercises, and courageous to 


or descent from mothei's, the descensus ab utero excess. He delighted to master unruly horses 
of the Locrians, who drove the Sicilians out of and elephants, and was devoted to tiger-hunting, 
a part of Italy. See Polyandry, . * While yet a lad, lie was kept under by his prime 


AEBAE. 


minister, Baliram Iviiciri, but he returned sud- 
denly ^ to his palace from one of his huntino* 
expeditions, and issued a proclamation takino* the 
government into his own hands. On this Bahram 
Khan raised an army, and attempted to seize the 
Banjab, but he was defeated, and pardoned by 
Akbar, By the time he attained the age of twenty-' 
five years, Akbar had settled himself firmly on 
his throne; and in the course of his long reign 
he extended his sway over Rajputana, and from 
Afghanistan to Ahmadnaggur in the Dekhan, and 
from the buliman mountains on the west, to 
Bengal and Assam in the east. He was an en- 
lightened monarch; he introduced religious tolera- 
tion, and equal justice; encouraged literature, arts 
and science ; and the Ain-i-Akbari, or Insti- 
tutes of Akbar, a legislative work, was compiled 
under ins orders. Prior to this sovereign, of all 
the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
the house of Timur was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations. The houses of Ghazni 
and Ghor depended on their native kingdoms 
which were contiguous to their Indian conquest* 
and the Slave dynasties were supported by 
the influx of their countrymen. But though 
Ba bar had been m some measure naturalized in 
Kabai, the separation of that country under 
Ivamran had broken its connection with India 
and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned the 
most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well as of 
the Indian Maliomedans, into enemies. Colonel 
fod remarks (Rajasthan, i. p. 522) that it affords 
an example of the Hindu doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, as well as of the regard which Akbar’s 
toleration had obtained him, that they held his body 
to be animated by the soul of a celebrated Hindu 
gymnosophist; in support of which, they say 
Akbar went to his accustomed spot of penance 
G^ipasya) at the confluence of the Yamuna and 
Ganges, and excavated the implements, viz the 
tongs, gourd, and deer-skin, of his anchorite 
existence. Assuredly, says Elliot, a more extra- 
ordinary man never sat on the throne of India. ’ 
Brought up as a Mahomedan, he was a rationalist 
and deist, and never believed anything, as he 
himself declared, that he could not understand. 
The so-called Ilahi religion, which he founded, 
was pure deism mixed up with the worship of the 
sun as the purest and highest emblem of the 
Deity. ^ Though Akbar himself could neither read 
nor write, his court was the home of literary 
men of all perspsioiis. Whatever book, in any 
language, promised to throw light on the pro- 
blems nearest to this emperor’s heart, he ordered 
to be translated into Persian. Leedes, an adven- 
turous English merchant, visited Akbar’s court, 
and one of his four companions entered the em- 
peror’s service. Akbar abolished all arbitrary 
land taxes, and fixed the revenues according to 
the values of the different lands,—* fallow,’ ‘ out 
of cultivation,’ ‘ in rotation ; ’ ‘ best,’ ‘middling,’ 
aiid ‘bad lands,’ and ‘over-flooded lands.’ The 
Fasli or harvest era of Northern India has been 
traced to the year of Akbar’s succession to the 
throne, the- 2d of Rabbi-us-Sam, a. h. 963— a.d, 
14th February 1656. It 'was in his reign that 
his phpician, Budyn, introduced the rhinoplastic 
operation for restoring the nose ; and he bestowed 
jagbir at Kangra. The first mention 
of Thugs occurs in his time, for 500 were executed 
at Etawa. In his invasion of Kashmir, he was 
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AKBAR, 

opposed by the -warrior pastoral race of Gnlii--\van. 
Akbar s court was the most splendid that linrl 
ever been held in India, andhe e^en^ hbL 
In marching, the enclosure of^is oC te ts 
occupied an ^ea of full five miles in cir^m- 
ference. _ His favourite residence was at Futteh- 
pur Sikn, m the province of Agra. He instituted 
™ Public schools, abolished torture, did awav 
with the capitation and pilgrim taxes and 
reformed the laws He arranged his empire into 
fifteen subahs or districte _Kabal,Lahore;MuItan, 
Dehh, Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, Ajmir, Gujerat, 
Mwa Behar, Bengal, Kandesh, Berar, and 
Ahm^ag^r. Each was ruled by a Subahdar, 
with full military and civil powem, and a Dowan 
nominated by the emperor ; each district had a 
toujdar, entrusted with the military duties and 
cml courts. Akbar had early to subdue a revolt 
of his own army, which he effected by an army 
of Ilajpnts under Todar Mull. His Afcrliaii 
soldiery serving in Bengal subsequently, revolted 
and against them he sent his near relation’ 
Mim bmgh, who, after twelve pitched battles 

1 completely 

established Akbar s authority there. Akbar’s 
brother-m-law, the raja of Jeypore, afterwards 
conquered Kashmir. In Akbar’s next efforts to 
curb the Yusufzai and Khaibari highlanders 
around Peshawar, his army of 40,000, under his 
loster brother raja Berbul, was completely 
destroyed and Berbul slain, and his subsequent 
efforts under Man Singh and Todar Mull only 
met with a partial success. Akbar next annexed 
bind and reconquered Kandahar, and after 25 
yeara of warfare, he was the undisputed possessor 
tbe temtories north of the Nerbudda. In 
a.:d. 1573, be annexed Gujerat, Kashmir, and Sind, 

, Afghanistan were subsequently added 
to the Moghul Empire. He married the dMghter 
oi the raia of Jeypore, a Rajput state. He early 
expressed a desire to become acquainted with 
Christianity. In 1578 he received the Portuguese 
envoy, Cabral, from Goa, and hearing that an 
e-xceUent priest was then living in Bengal, be sent 
tor^bim to hold a public disputation with the 
Mahomedan muUas. The accounts given by 
the Jesuits of an order issued by him in 1690 for 
the destruction of all mosques and minarets 
appeara rapocrypbal ; but it seems established 
beyond doubt that a party of Christian mission- 
aries visited the coimtry at his own express 
lavitation. ^ 

^ Akbar died on tlie 13th October 1605. He is 
buried at bikandra, five miles from Agra on 
the Dehli road. His is a small altar-tomb of 
white marble, in the centre of a square area of 
about forty English acres, planted with trees 
It IS enclosed by an embattled wall with octagonal 
towers at the angles, surmounted by open pavilions 
and tour very noble gateways of reel granite, the 
principal of which is inlaid with white marble 
pd has four high marble minarets. The central 
buildmg is a sort of solid pyramid, surrounded 
externally with cloisters, galleries, and domes 
diminishing gradually on ascending it till it ends 
m a square platform of white marble, surrounded 
by most \ elaborate lattice - work of the same 
material, in the centre of which is the small altar- 
tomb, carved - with great delicacy and beauty. 
This IS the tombstone. At the bottom of the build- 
itig, ia a smaU but very lofty vault, is the real 


AKBAR NAMAH. 


AKKAD. 



will exist in their families throughout the ensuing 
year. After this has been done, the MahomedaQ, 
according to his means, attires himself in the 
finest and most costly apparel, perfumes^ his whole 
body with attar, gets some meat, rice, dholl, 
and cakes, etc., prepared, and distributes them 
to the poor in the name of their Prophet. The 
rest of the day is passed very gaily ; some of the 
richer classes have music and dancing, etc., while 
the poorer have a little richer repast than usual. 
For thirteen days after this festival no Mahomedati 
will leave his country or village to go to another, 
because ill-luck will attend him. 

AKHLAQ-i-JALALL This is one of the most 
celebrated Persian works on ethics. It was 
translated into English, among the publications 
of the Oriental Translation Society, by W. F. 
Thompson. 

AKHOOND, the high priest of the Swat tribe ; 
any religious teacher ; a schoolmaster. 

AKHOON-WOOK Burm. A revenue assistant. 

AKHOR. HmD. Aralia Gachemirica. 

AKHOZYE, an Afghan tribe in the valley of 
Kabal. 

AKHRA, the dancing-place of the Kol tribes. 

AKHROT. Hind. Aleurites triloba; Juglans 
regia. 

AKI, the Lignum vitsB tree of New Zealand ; it 
is the Metrosideros buxifolia ; and is a rambling 
shrub, climbing by means of its lateral roots to the 
highest trees. It should be introduced into India. 

AKIBAT. Arab. The end. Akibat-ba-Khair- 
bad, may the end be prosperous. 

AKINCHANYAYATANA, in Buddhism, the_ 
third of the incorporeal Brahma-loka. — Hardy ^ ' 
p. 433. 

AKINDO, in Japan, a merchant. The Akindo 
were not permitted to ride on horseback. — Eody- 
soil's NagasalcU p. 12. 

AKIT, a drink in use by the Arabs; but it h«as 
different names in all parts of Arabia. In the 
Hejaz it is known by the name of Mazir, as well 
as Iqt (a corruption of Akit). When very sour, 
it is called Saribah, and when dried, without 
boiling, Jamidah. The Arabs make it by 
evaporating the serous part of the milk ; the re- 
mainder is then formed into cakes or lumps with 
the hand, and spread upon hair-cloth to dry. 
They eat it with clarified batter, and drink it 
dissolved in water. It is considered by the Arab 
a cooling and refreshing beverage, but boasts few 
attractions to the stranger. The Belli chi and wild 
Sindian tribes call this preparation of milk krut 
or kurut, and make it in the same way as 
the Bedouins. Krut is perhaps the source of the 
English word mTd..^Biirtonh Mecca^ i. p. 

AKKAD. An ancient race who occupied the 
mountainous country of Elam, from which they 
entered Babylonia. Before they left Elam, they 
had invented hieroglyphics; and the cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia and Assyria are a de- 
generated hieroglyphics, us are also the modern 
Chinese characters. Akkadian tribes establishtrl 
themselves to the E. of the S. parts of the Eu- 
phrates, between Koornali and the Karoon river, 
or even up to the Luristan range of mountains. 
The Akkad ruled near the shores of the r*tu*sian 
Gulf, and are the earliest mentioned in historic 
times who navigated the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. They are supposed to have formed part 
of the Kushite race, who had colonies along the 


tomb of this great monarch, plain and unadorned, 
but also of white marble.— ii. p. 335-6 ; 
Tod, Rajastlian^i.^. 324 ; Elliot^ History of Indian 
p. 248; Marshnan; P, Arminius Vambery, p. 
•393: Elplimstom, Hist, of India. 

AKBAR NAM AH, a history of Akbar’s reign, 
partly written by his minister, Abul Fazl. 

AKCHEE. See Andkho. 

AKEE, Blighia sapida, a tree of west tropical 
Africa, cultivated also in the West Indies. The 
arillus which supports the seed is eaten. It is 
very wholesome; and from its soft, rich flavour 
has the appellation of vegetable marrow. It 
should be introduced into India. — Macfadyen, 

AKEEK. Feks. Cornelian ; chalcedony. 

AKEL. Port. Arengasaccharifera, Labill. 

AKHA. Hind. A pair of grain bags used as 

‘pfimiiGi's* 

AKHAL. Hind. A fifth of the heap after 
the corn is thrashed out. 

AKHANDAM. Tel. Entire, not separated ; a 
lamp which is kept continually burning in a 
Hindu shrine. 

AKHAN JATRA, a Hindu cake festival. 

AKHARWAI, a division of the Kurmi tribe. 

A-KHASSA REGIO, a region described by 
Pfcolemy, the snowy land of Ladak. See Kha- 
changul. 

AKHAT. Hind. In the N.W. Provinces of 
Bengal, a portion of the crop paid to the village 
artisans. 

AKHBAR, from Khaba.r. Ar. News. Akhbar- 
kaghaz, newspaper, Khalassat-ai-Akhbar, the 
summary of news, a work by Khond Amir. 

AKHI. Panj. Rubus flavus; R. fruticosus. ; 
Akhra is R. rotundifolius, and Akhreri is R. : 
biflorus. 

AKHIARL Panj. Rosa macrophylla. 

AKHIRI-CHAR SHAMBAH. Hind. A feast 
held amongst Mahomedans on the last Wednesday 
of their second month, Saffar. It took its rise 
from the circumstance of their Prophet having 
rallied from his illness. He took a bath on the 
13th, and whilst drying his hair at the door of 
his house, he was accosted by an old w'oman 
thus : ‘ I am glad to see you well again ; this is 
the Lord’s doing, therefore he should be praised.’ 
It is said that this remark prostrated Mahomed 
once more. On the last W ednesday of the month, 
he took another bath, and, plucking a mango leaf 
from a tree close by, he wrote on it the following 
seven short sentences from the Koran ‘ Peace 
shall be the word spoken unto the righteous by a 
merciful Lord.’ ‘Peace be on Noah among all 
created beings.’ ‘Peace be on Abraham.’ 

‘ Peace be on Moses and Aaron.’ ‘ Peace be on 
Elias.’ ‘ Peace be on ye that have been good ; 
therefore enter into Paradise, and remain therein 
for ever.’ ‘Peace be until the rising of the 
moon.’ After meditating a short while on them, he 
washed the leaf, and drank the water thus used. 
Mahomedans differ as to what he used in writing 
the above. Some affirm that he wrote it with ink ; 
others, again, say he used rose-water. Every 
Mahomedan on this festal day writes the seven 
sentences, selected by their Prophet from the 
Koran, on a mango leaf or on bread ; if the former, 
the writing is washed off, and the water (called the 
‘ water of peace ’) drunk, but if the latter, the 
bread is eaten, because they believe that by this 
means peace and quietness, health, and plenty, 



AKKAD. 


alabaster. 


coasts from Bab-el-Mandeb to Malabar. The rna<?+ -hxr u; ^ x -rr . 

,o£ the Persian Gulf was also the ancient home of is the supnosed^anni i also to Manes. It 

their kinsmen the Canaanites, a part of whom AKST?^nt+Xf creation, 

became ^lebrated in after times uLer the name thrS^h of 

of the Phoenicians. tx • •+ contained 12,000 honsA=i 

AKKAD, in Cairo, a weaver of silt cord Kokshar D« f f ® f oflnence of tbo Aks^aM 

AKKUSH. Beng. EottleraCcifera four gates. 

AKKp, or Ryot Laut, the subjects of the bounda^^be^^Ln^tfe “l 
sea; a httord race m Quedah, who dwell on the Khokand runnino- ^khara and 

shores and islets of the Peninsula. Bee Kay^aIi Aim Kiiles.-~2>. 


. ' - wllu uwcii on xm 

shores and islete of the Peninsula. See Kedah. 

^ Hind. Datisca Gannabina and Del- 
phinium saniculsefolium. 

a Astragalus hamosus. 
A_RxiB. A climate, a region. 

_ AKLU of Kaghan. Viburnum stellionum, 
; also V. fmtens. 

.f a subdivision of the Eazai section 

of the Yusufzai of the plains. They are in the 
Peshawar district. — ilf‘6rr., N W F i n «7 
AKOLA. Hind. Alan’gium decapetSuI’ 

Al\.(/TiA •f.A'ttm A-l-1 Tny^4-X^ T Oil 


. AKH JEMUDU or Aku c'heTulu E^horbia 

AKULH^Tv^* bonducella. 

AKULU. Tel., Sing. Aku, in Tamil, Elle The 

leaves used by Hindus as platters. They are made of 
the plantain leaf, Wala-elle, Tail; ArEiaLrTPL 
tree,kari aku ’tel ! 

Uar’-Mn^'-ii frondosa. 

~a cSJwpi. 

.?“• L-™ «t Ci««- 


il 4i,S‘’3ls lAf„V «;r .“DSAi-A. » , 

pcpultio, p. 52S,5?8”' i,^pdS^5’ V 

If A® iT.®Sr^° “®?i^ a distance AKUT-C^ilNT^smMi 


as a spice, and "medicfoaUy. ’ ™ 

of a demerit; constituent 

karma.-/7a,-ify’,, Eastern 


Oil wm wesx xo near JNanda on the east, a distance AKTTT PTyTTwr , * 

of nearly fifty miles, and about ten in breadth via S to^A^™-^’ 

on both sides of the Puma river are salt wpHs ono tni-i f„ * 1**^**’) and used as an aphrodisiac- 
The best are near Dahihanda. ThrshaS Ire 8 11™ P* 

or 4 feet in diameter, lined with basket-work 20° 6' Arakan in lat. 

At 90 to 120 feet is a’thiek and strong band of ri-ht b^fk th® 

gritstone, through which, when pierced water the f Kokdyn, a rapid river. It is 

rush^ up 16 or 20 feet, be wate? Ts drawrur is beau^ifo11^a^“T®”^’■•• ^he European part 
and IS exposed in salt-pans. The salt contaiS souk TeTaI A “ 1872 it had 19,230 

dihquescent salts, which give it a bitter taste and and 22° 10^ l’®tween lat. 20° 

spoil it for exportation. The distrkt sfoce the W, “d 94° E., and 

13th century, when it was overrun by Ak-ud-Din of 27fi 071 ^ ®<l«are miles, and a population 
(1294), has been chiefly under Afohomedan r.de bv bounded on the H. 

The kst Hindu ruler, mja of Kreell^’ \\ Bengal, S. by 

flayed alive. Besides the Hindus and Mahore- tos Thf l.’ - ® Youmadouug moun- 

daiis, depressed races, as the Pasi fowlm and Sic of Cantnm^® 1, said to be derived from a 
MaDga»dJogi,arepresent. The Kunbi cultivators in a 

worship a, tMahomeclan shrines. — Imp. Gci'^ • P Ob trees ^ have valuable timber 


A Tr-At r 4 i-ruii. JT, UU. 

AkOMAlSO, a name of Ahriraan. 

AKORA, a Hindu monastery. See Astbol ■ 

Math. ’ 

AKOR KHEL, a section of the Khatak. 

"f’ 5 i> 4 T?T Vicia sativa. 

AKlb A1>I, a clan of the Abdali tribe on the sea- 
coast to the west of Aden. Bir Ahmid is their 
sole village. They have a high reputation for 
courage. 

. Withania coagiilans. Aksan 

IS \V . soraniiera. 

AK-RUILAT, a pass near Bamkn ; the town is 
abouUat. 84° 42' N., and long. 67° 41' E. 


Ai. %T , .xAiutmr, on 

toe Nerbudda, opposite Bharoch 5 its name is from 
a, privative, and krura, cruel, 

AKSHATaI or Akch-Chuta. Mahr. Eke 
grams, coloured with saffron or vermilion, placed 

on the forehead of an idol: also on the fore- 
heads of a Hindu bride and bridegroom at their 
.■marriage. — IV 

From a, privative, and 


LageWiifia^gin^;:^^^^^^^^^ 

^^® pop’-flation is kro-ely 
Buddhist and Hindu. The Arakanese seclude 
their women, and have early marriages. There are 
several tribes in the Airakan hUl tiacts.-SaT 

ik Six S®® Arakan; Hill Track! 

AK r AU. Berm. Wood-aloes. 

• ARaIB. Pronounced and often written 

in the Roman letters el, and ul, and u. It is the 
definite a^icle ‘the,’ as Al-Koran, the Koran. 

AT Cucurbita maxima, Pitch 

, Hind. Monnda citrifolia. 

Kabal, a fabulous, preternatural being, 
resem miner o ^^4? x, — 


AKRUE-ES17AEA, the Sodern AlTb ar on resemb fo^n ™ ^ P'^eternatural being, 

eNerbudda, opposite Bharoch; its name is from ehoul of®P««:o age, the 


|gbo^ of;Pemia a^d^bike;^ Temkn” 
attribute the disasters of parturient women to her 
malevolence .^ — Burtorls Sindh p. 399 
ALABASTER. 

Marmpabyad, . Arab. Akbasiro, ... Tt 

-Uabatre, . . Fr. Alabastrites, . . Lat" 

Akbastroa,. . Gb., Sp. Alabastrum, 




' .4 t piAUi jjuituni 

(Augnstp-beptember), when a festival is cele- 
brated by Hintiu women in honour of Siva 
and Durga.^ Aksliaya-patra, a beggars platter. 
1 intiya, the third lunation of the light 

lalf of \ aivSakiia, April — May, when offerings are 


name m this mineral. It is a hydrous sulphate 
oi lime m a peculiar crystalline state, sometimes 
quite pure, sometimes containing small quantities 
of carbon or iron. When pure it is of spotless 
white, and in texture and colour is almost 
unrivalled amongst minerals. It is found to a 


AL’ ABBAS, 


ALAM. 


large extent in Lower Egypt, and perhaps this is (a.h. 319— a.d. 981), in conseqnence of a patient 
alluded to in 2 Kings xxi. 13. It is said to occur having been killed by an ignorant practitioner, a , 
m the Boogtee hills near Jacobabad, and in law was passed that no one should be allowed to * 
Afghanistan in the quarries of Maidan. It is not practise medicine until he had been licensed to do 
known to occur in British India, the images of the so by the chief physician. Their ruin was hastened 
Burmese being from a carbonate or granular car- by their body-guard, which the khalif Mustasem 
bonate of lime, though commonly called alabaster, had formed (833-842), and succeeding khalifs 
and known in Europe as oriental alabaster ,* it is became mere puppets in their hands. Mustasem, 
a stalactitic or stalagmitic carbonate of lime, of the reigning khalif, was slain by Hulugii, 20th 
the same hardness as marble, and used for similar February 1258. — Thomas' Pnnsep, p. 304 ; BaT 


purposes, and is found of all shades, from white four's Eminent Medical Men. See Barmicides. 


Ipomoea 


to brown, and sometimes veined with coloured ALABELA ? a variety of the chank shell, 

zones. The magnificent Belzoni sarcophagus, ALABU, Beng. ; Alabuvu, Sansk. ; or Anapa 

purchased by Sir John Spane for 1000 guineas, Kaya, Tel. Lagen aria vulgaris, Ser. 
and exhibited at his museum, is of stalagmite. ALACHA. Pusht. A Kabali silk trouser piece, 
The finest alabasters are from near Yolterra in. used to make paijamas. 

Tuscany, between Gecina and Leghorn. An in- ALACHANDALU, also Bobbarlu, Tel. Doli- 
ferior kind occurs near Derby in England, at chos Sinensis, L. ; and D. catjang. 

Montmartre near Paris, and in the Tyrolese, ALACHATA, also Talantu tige. Ipomoea 
Swiss, and Italian Alps. — Mason; Tomlinson. dentata, I. chrysoides, IP. 

AL’ ABBAS. This race, called the Abbassides, ALADDIN, properly Ala-iid-Dm, meamn<> 
reigned as khalifs in Baghdad from A.n. 749-50 Glory of the Religion. This is the hero of a Persian 
to A.D. 1258-59, when Baghdad was besieged and tale inserted in the English copy of the Arabian 
taken by Hulaku, the grandson of Chengiz Khan, Nights. It is not in the Arabian version of the 
and its reigning khalif, Mustasem, put to death. Alif Laila. The opening of this story partakes in 
They derived their name and descent from the highest degree of imaginative sublimity. We 
Abbas-ibn-Abd-ul-Mutalib, a paternal uncle of are introduced to a magician, conscious of the 
Mahomed (56G-652). Ibrahim, the fourth in existence of but one living being able to assist 
descent from Abbas, supported by the province of Mm in the acquisition of a wondrous lamp ; and, 
Khorasan, obtained several successes over the to ascertain the whereabouts of this mortal, he 
Ummeid armies, but was taken prisoner and put applies his ear to the ground, and, among all tlie 
to death by the khalif Merwan, A.D. 747. Ibrahim’s footsteps which at that moment are tormentins? 

A A - J r J l P P _ cs 


brother, Abul Abbas, assumed the title of khalif, the surface of the earth, distinguishes those of 
and a victory near the Zab river, a.d. 750, one particular child, playing six thousand miles 
secured his position. He was named Us-Saffah. away in the streets of Baghdad. 

His brother and successor, Al-Mansur, born at ALADEL. Singh. Artocarpus hirsiita, 
Homaiina in Syria, a.d. 713, succeeded the ALAGILI-GHITSA. Tel. Crotalaria verrucosa, 
khalif Us-Saffah a.d. 753. He laid the founda- ALAGIRI MALE!, a mountain twelve miles 
tion of the town_ of Baghdad; he established N. of Madura, in the S. of India, about 1000 feet 


schools of medicine and law ; he gave much 
of his time to the study and advancement of 


high and 10 or 15 miles long. It is composed 
entirely of avanturine quartz or micaceous sand- 


astronomy ; translations were commenced of the stone ; some parts have ripple marks. 

.•../....kiN /-vP ... Jj. A -r k -T-rr x * 


works of the ancient Greek writers on metaphysics, 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine; and the 
first known lunatic asylum is said to have been 
established by him. He died a.d. 776. His 
grandson was liarun-ur-Iiasliid, known through- 
out Europe for his valoiu*, his love of justice, 
his zeal for literature and the arts, and his en- 
couragement of commerce, though guilty of many 
cruel tyrannical acts. He ruled from a.d. 786 
till A.D. 809. He placed all public schools under 
John Mesue, a Nestorian Christian; Manik and 
Saleh, two Hindu medical men, were his personal 
physicians; and Manik translated . into Persian 
from the Sanskrit a treatise on poisons. Ul-Mamun, 
his son, after a brief contest, succeeded to the 


ALAIKA OHETTU. Tel. Memecylon rami- 
fiorum. 

ALAKA, on Mount Meru, the Himalayan 
residence and capital of Kuvera, the Hindu god of 
riches, unmatched for its lovely Gandharva girls, 
who deck themselves with 

‘ The amaranth, bright glory of the spring, 

The lotus gathered from the summer flood, 

Acacias taught around their brows to cling ; 

The jasmine’s fragrant white their locks to stud ; 

And bursting at thy rain the young Kadamba bud.’ 

ALAKH, the cry or call of the Gadara beggars. 
Alakhnami, a class of Saiva mendicants, " wor- 
shippers of the Alakshya, the indefinable go<l, 
from a, privative, and nama, a name. See Gadara ; 


khalifat, and the twenty years of his reign, from Sanyasi. 

A.D 818 to 833, formed aa important epoch in ALAKNANDA is a mountain stream in tiic 
the history of soienoo and hterature. He founded Garh-wal district of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
colleges and hb^es at B^hdad, Kufa, Basra, formed by the junction of the Dhauli with the 
rthWMsTna W-® built observatories; Syrian Saraswati, one of the streams deemed sacred bv 
physicians and Hindu mathematicians and astro- the Hindus. It rises in the snowy rann-es of tbo 
nomers lived at Ins court; and works on astronomy, Himalaya. It is one of the main upper wXs of 
mathematics, me^physip, natural philosophy, and the Ganges. It receives in its course the 

&^rit Each of the points where it meets a couliueut 

?f fSv sevl^Zrs^of considered holy, and forms a station in the pil- 

Of Harun-ur- gnmage which Hindus make to Himaeha]. Ahi- 
liaslud and his son Ul-Maniun, was a period of kananda in Sanskrit is, alaka,!ifht andanaud-i iov 
great prosperity; but that of Ul-Mamun was the AT.AT .T MARA. Cw ^rn ^ 

Augustan age. During the khalifat of Makhtadar ALAM. A^vb! A state or 


AhAM. 


ALA-UD-DIH. 


region o£ the world. There are, in Mahomedan 
■ belief, many worlds. Mahomed, describing the 
creation, says, ‘^ God said, I was a hidden treasure, 
and I desired to become known ; ’ and by* the 
instrumentality of the word Be, the universe 
came into being. It is recognised as the Alam- 
i-sufla and Alain -i-ala, the lower and upper worlds. 

ALAM. Arab. A flag, a flagstaff, a standard, 
a prop, a banner ; the banner of Hasan and Husain, I 
carried in procession in the Maharrain festival. : 
Alam-bardar, a standard-bearer, 

ALAMAN, Turki. A raiding party of Turko- 
mans; a foray. 

ALA MARAM. Tam, Ficus indica. 

ALAMBAGH, at Lucknow; a palace in a 
f beautiful park, belonging formerly to the royal 
1 family of Oudh, A victory was here gained by 
General Outram over the rebel soldiery, during 
the mutiny, on the 16th January 1858. 

xiLAMGIR, a title assumed by two emperors 
of Dehli. Aurangzeb took it on proclaiming him- 
i self emperor of India ; and it is that by which he 
1 is known in Indian history, and in all regular 
' documents ; but some of his own countrymen and all 

! Europeans call him Aurangzeb. He was the third 
son of the empei'or Shah Jahan; he was born 
about the year 1619 (1614?), ascended the throne 
/ 20th August 1668, and died at Ahmadnaggur, in 
! the Bekhan, on the 21st February 1707. See 
t Aurangzeb. Alamgir ii. was declared emperor in 
: July 1754 (a.h. Shaban 1167). He was one 

of the princes of the blood, whom Ghazi-ud-Din, 
grandson of Asof Jah, raised to the throne, after 
he had deposed the emperor Ahmad Shah, and 
' blinded him and his mother. 

ALAMFEA, a Burmese monarch, who, in 1755, 
founded or re-built Rangoon. 

ALAMUT, a bare, steep, solitary rock, 32 
miles from Kasvin, and 63 miles N.W. from 
^ Teheran. It is celebrated as having been the 
fortress of Hasn-us-Sabah, commonly known as 
Shaikh-ul-Jabal, the redoubted chief of the Assas- 
sins — the Old Man of the Mountain of the crusaders. 
The ridge on which the castle is placed is about 
300 yards in length from E. to lY., and at the 
top not 20 yards broad. The height is about 
200 feet, except in the west, -where it falls to 100 
feet. It is a place of great strength. The vicinity 
► of the rock is a dreary solitude, but the view from 
the summit is very fme, embracing nearly the 
whole of the valley of Alamut and all the high 
mountains by which it is enclosed. It is some- 
times called Al-mowut, also Allahamout, the latter 
%vord meaning eagle’s nest in the language of the 
province. — IV/^ Hammer; Sheil; Afalcolm^ quoted 
htj M'Gre(jtn\ p. 18. See ilasan-us-Sabah. 

ALcVXDADI ? a class of slaves in Tamil 
countries. 

ALANG. Bexg. An embankment. 

ALAXG-ALAXG. ^^Ialay. A grass growing 
in all the un wooded par-ts of the Archipelago ; a 
species of Tmperata. 

xlLAXGIOM DECAPETALUM. Lam. 

A. liexapetalurn, livxh, FL ii. p. 502 ; Lum, 

A. toiuentosum, Lam.j 1>, G. 

Bagh-aiikra, . . Br.NC. [ Ankolamu, . . . Sansk. 
Aiiisariili mara, . Can*, s Ankola, Ankotha, ,, 

• Eopuata, ... ,, j Xieo-diaka, . . ,, 

Akola, Akarkunta, Hiktk i Eepaatta, . . . SiNG. 
Aiikxilo, Aiikul, . jMahil Alangi, .... Tam, 
Jbigelam, . . BCaleai.. Ihluga, Udagu, . Teb. 
Kara angolam, . ,, 


This is a small tree or shrub. It is an excellent 
fuel plant for locomotives. It is found in rocky 
places in the hotter and dryer parts of Ceylon, 
throughout the Peninsula of India, in Gujerat on 
the Bombay side, in the Khassya hills, in Assam 
up to the base of the Himalaya, in Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, and in Cochin-China. The wood 
is said by Br. Roxburgh to be beautiful, and 13r. 
Wight found it to sustain a weight of 310 lbs., but 
it wants size. Captain Beddome describes it as 
furnishing an ornamental, beautiful wood, the tree 
attaining a fair size in the forests of the (lodavery 
and Oircars. The wood is said to be peculiarly 
sonorous ; and in Ganjam the leading bullock has 
a bell of it, termed ‘ lodoke,’ round its neck, the 
sound being heard to a great distance in the 
jungle. The astringent fruit is eaten by the 
natives ; its roots are aromatic, and used in native 
medicine in snake-bites. Alangium glandulosum, 
Thw..^ is a small tree of the Central Province of 
Ceylon, and grows at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 
feet. — Mr. Jajfrey; Drs. Roxh..^ IF/p/ii, Gibson^ 
Voigt ; Mr. Elliot ; M. E. J. Rep. ; Mr. Rohde ; 
Useful Plants; Captain Beddome; Thwaites. En. 
PI. Zeyl. ii. p. 133. 

ALAN KHAN, grandson of Chengiz Khan, and 
better known by the name of Hulaku. — He com- 
pleted the conquest of Persia, and afterwards took 
Baghdad, putting to death the last of the once 
powerful khalifs in a.h. 656 (a.d. 1258-9). He 
also employed his forces in extirpating the As- 
sassins, well known in the annals of the crusades. 
See Hasn-us-Saba ; Luristan. — Prmsep^s Tibet, p. 8. 

ALAOS, a tributary of the Ganges, and the 
ancient Palabrotha w’as built at the junction. 
The Aiaos was also called the Erranaboas or 
Eranoboas. 

ALA PALA. Tel. Pergularia pallida, W. 

ALARA, a brahman who attached himself to 
Buddha. 

AL ARAB al ARAB A, pure Arabs, the de- 
j sceudants of Kahtan or Joktan, the son of Heber. 
i AL-ARAF, Arab. A boundary ; the Mahome- 
dan purgatory between paradise and hell. 

ALAR AN JI. Tel. Convolvulus parviflorus. 

ALARANTU. Tel. Rostellaria diffusa, A^ees, 

AL ARIM, a great tank or artificial lake which 
was formed in Arabia, but which burst in the 
1st or 2d, or early in the 3d, century of the 
Christian era. Eight tribes then abandoned the 
locality. The bursting is noticed in the Koran as 
the Sail-ul-Arim. 

ALASALE, or Koriti Chettu. Tel, Pieco- 
spermum spinosum. 

ALASANBI. Kar. Boiichos catjang. 

ALASE GANA MARA, Can. Artocarpus 
i integrifolia. 

i ALAT - CHANBUL. Beno, Methonica su- 
; perba. 

ALATHI, a titular designation applied to the 
Pshrodi caste of Travancore. 

ALA-ud-BIN, of the Ghor dynasty, overthrew 
' Bahram and destroyed Ghazni. He gave it up to 
three, some say seven, days of flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. All the superb monuments of 
the Ghaznavi kings were demolished, except the 
tombs of Mahmud, Masaud, and Ibrahim. He has 
been named by Mahomedans, Jahan -soz, ‘burner 
of the worid.^ He died a.d. 1156 (a.h. 551), 
after an eventful reign of four years. 

ALA-ud-BIN, emperor of Behli, was the 
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ALA-UD-DIN ALL 


ALBICORE. 


nephew and successor of Jalal-ud-Din. Ala-ud- 
Din was the leader of the first Mahomedan 
invaders of the Dekhan, and took the road of the 
Yindhya mountains somewhere near Chikaldah. 
He took Deogiri, the modern Dowlatabad, about 
a.d. 1:294, and returned to Dehli, where he pro- 
cured the assassination of his uncle. In a.d. 
i:i09 he annexed Gujerat, from which the Hindu 
ruler fled, and Ala-ud-Din carried off Kaula Devi, 
the raja’s wife. Her daughter, Dewala Devi, who 
remained with the raja, had been long sought by 
the son of Ram Deo, raja of Deogiri, but the 
father had withheld consent to allow his daughter, 
a Rajputni, to ally with a Mahratta chief, and 
ultimately she was seized at Ellora by Ala-ud- 
Din’s soldiers, and married to the king’s eldest 
son. Ala -lid -Din’s general was Malik Kafur. 
Ala-ud-Din died a.d. 1316 (Orme says a.d. 1317). 
In a.d. 1303, when he took Chetore, the females 
immolated themselves. Their funeral pyre was 
lighted in the great subterranean retreat. This 
horrible rite is termed the Johur. He was one 
of the most vigorous and warlike sovereigns who 
have occupied the throne of India. He took 
Anhui wara, Dhar, Avanti, Deogiri, the seats of the 
Solanki, the Prainara, the Purihara, and the Tak, 
and with these the entire Agnicula race was over- 
turned for ever by him. — Tod^ i. 266; Marsliman, 

ALA-ud-DIN ALI, bin ABUL HAZIM nl 
KORESHI ibn NAFIS, who died a.d. 1288, 
wrote in Arabic an epitome of the Qanun of 
Aristotle, which he styled Mujiz ul Qanun fi’t 
Tibb. the Principles of Medicine. 

ALA-ud-DIN :Nf ASAUD was king of Dehli in 
1241-1246, when a Mongol invasion of Bengal 
occurred. Ferishta says it is supposed that they 
entered by the same route which was followed 
by Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khilji w^hen he invaded 
Cathay and Tibet from Bengal, and when forced 
to retreat, he had not perhaps got beyond the 
Assam valley. — FwZe, Cathay^ Ixxv. 

, ALAUS A TOLI, Cuv. and Val , , a fish of the seas 
of Penang, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, Cauvery, Bombay. 
Total length, 1 ft. 6 in. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, 
the Trubu, A. toli, is denominated shad or sable- 
fish. Both are, however, somewhat oily, very 
rich, and bony. Alausa toli forms in the Indian 
Archipelago a distinct and important branch of 
fishery, principally for the sake of its roe. The 
fishery is probably quite inexhaustible, and might 
unquestionably be prodigiously improved by Euro- 
pean skill and industry. The quantity of fish 
caught yearly amounts to between 14 and 15 
millions. The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken 
in three and four fathoms water on a mud bank. 
About 300 boats are engaged at all seasons in the 
fishery, with the exception of four days daring dead 
neap tides. The roes are an article of trade sea- 
ways, and the dried fishes are sent into the interior 
of Sumatra. The raja of Siak draws a revenue 
from this fishery of 72,000 guilders yearly, receiv- 
ing a certain duty upon the quantity taken. In 
the Malayan markets the roe is called Telur ikan, 
the fish roe par excellence. Like the prepara- 
tion of fermented fish and shell-fish, Balachan, 
it is largely used by the Malays and Chinese to 
season and make their food palatable, and it is no 
less a favourite relish with Europeans. The fresh 
roe is thoroughly salted, and next partially dried, 
so as to retain a slight moisture, in which state 


it is by hundreds closely packed in casks, and 
thus exported. In the Malayan Settlements the 
price is from 3 to 4 Spanish dollars per hundred. 
The 'dealers there export considerable quantities 
to China, after having taken the precaution to 
repack the roes between layers of salt, and to 
sprinkle them with arrack. To dress them, they 
are soaked for about half an hour in water, and 
then fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
is of an elongated flat shape, measuring from 
6 to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, and 
three-quarters of an inch in depth, of a deep 
amber colour. The single eggs are larger than 
those of A. ilisha. — W.. T. Leicis^ Esq.; Moor, 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago, etc,, p. 29. 

ALAVANTAR, a Bhatta Brahman, kiiown by 
his poetical version in Tamil of the Sanskrit 
Gnana Yashistha, which is considered the stand- 
ard work on Yedantism in South India. 

ALAYI, any descendant of All, cousin and 
son-in-law of Mahomed, by other wives than 
Fatima, Mahomed’s daughter. Fatima’s children 
are termed Syud, or ‘lord’ (pi. Saadat, fern. 
Syudani) ; children by the other wives are desig- 
nated Alavi Syud. 

ALAWA. Tel. xiquila fulvescens, Gray, 

ALAYA. Sansk. A dwelling, a place of 
abode ; from a, privative, and alaya, to dis- 
solve. Himalaya, the abode of snow. Dewal, a 
temple, is from deo, deity, and alaya, a house. 

AL-AZHAR, the great collegiate mosque at 
Cairo. 

ALBA ARBOR, the Cajaputi tree. 

AL-BAIDAWI, a commentator of the Koran. 

ALBANIA. The Albanians of Asia are sup- 
posed by M. Ruffin to have formed the basis of 
the present Afghans. He says that they were a 
warlike people, known as Aghvan or Avghan, but 
in consequence of their numerous revolts they 
were transferred from one extremity of Persia 
to another, and driven into Khorasan. — Bunsen ; 
Chesney ; Burton's Mecca, i. p. 199. 

ALBANY ISLANDS are a few miles to the 
south-east of Cape Y ork, the north-east extremity 
of Australia. The natives of the north-eastern 
parts of Australia are less friendly to strangers 
than the other tribes of this continent, which was 
confirmed by the massacre of Mr. Kennedy and 
the greater portion of his party, when exploring 
the country between Rockingham Bay and Cape 
York. — /owr. Ind. Arch, 

ALBATEGNIUS, an Arab prince who stated 
I the procession of the equinoxes to be 1“ in sixty- 
six years. See Astronomj^ 

ALBATROSS. Several birds witli this name 
are familiar to all voyagers in the southern sejis, 
the common albatross, Diomedea exulans, being 
very numerous. D. fuliginosa. Lath., and I>. 
chlororynchus, Lath., are also met with. lifari- 
ners- distinguish them by familiar names. D. 
exulaus is the wandering albatross ; D. spadicea 
is the green-bill or Nelly of sailors ; 1), ehioro- 
rynchus, their Mollymaux or yellow-bill ; and D. 
fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. 

ALBERT N’YANZA, a lake in Central Africa, 
140 miles long and 60 miles broiuL It %vas seen 
by Captain Speke in 1803, and in 1875-70 was 
circumnavigated by M. Gessi, a member of Colonel 
Gordon’s staff. ' ' ■ 

ALBICORE, the Scomber thynnus, Linn., an 
inhabitant of the southern seas. The back is 



Ah BlLKDmL 


ALBIZZIA ELATA. 


bright purple with a golden tint, belly silvery, 
with a play of iridescent colours, and with large 
and silvery eyes. It is in length from 8 to 6 feet. 
The albicore, bonito, and dolphin often follow a 
ship for a considerable time. Bennett (i. p. 42) 
mentions that an albicore, with a mark on its 
back, w^as first seen in lat. 3° N., and followed 
his ship to lat. 11° S., a distance of 840 miles. 

AL BILADURI, author of Fatah-ul-Baldan. 
His name was Ahmad, son of Yahya, q,v. 

ALBINDA. Hind. CitruUusfistulosus, 

C. vulgaris, var, flexuosa. 


investigator, and an able linguist. The nature 
and origin of rivers, their flow, their tides, their 
annual rise and fall, are facts well known to and 
accurately explained by him. It is, indeed, truly 
astonishing to read his explanations of these pheno- 
mena, in almost the very words of modern science. 
He introduces one statement of the law of gravi- 
tation as though it were well known to the scholars 
of his time, asserting that his remarks about the 
flow of water, etc., will never be evident to the 
vulgar ‘ unless they study physical sciences, and 
learn that the water moves towards the centre of 


ALBINO. This variation from natural colours the earth, and to any place which is nearest to the 


is met with frequently in all Asiatic countries, 
and when occurring in man it is more noticed 


centred This is Newton’s law of gravitation in 
the very words in which it is generally found in 


than amongst the fairer races of Europe, because modern school-books. Ai Biimni very clearly sets 
of the contrast it offers with those around them, forth the causes of constant and intermittent 
and because of the scant apparel in use. Albino springs, and is not less precise in his explanation 
men or women are not regarded with any peculiar of the action of a syphon, and points out the 
feelings, being familiar to all ; but in Asia, albino effects produced by the pressure of the atmosphere 
elephants, buffaloes, monkeys, and crows are also on water. Ai Biruni explains that the tides are 
met with. White crows with pink eyes, also caused by the moon revolving ‘ from one certain 
white deer, occur in Tipperah ; albino crows are point of her cycle back to the same, or from the 
not uncommon in Malabar, and albino monkeys in sun to that point. Thus the flow is the strongest 
Ceylon ; but a kind of white monkey of Ceylon in the first half of the lunar month, and weakest 
has been said not to be albino, though doubtless in the second half. Besides, also, the sun has an 
so ; and one of the titles of the king of Burma is influence upon this.’ He mentioned the disappear- 
Lord of the White Elephant. The albino elephant ance from Ceylon of the pearl oyster, and their 
of the king of Siam, seen in 1881 by Carl Boch, appearance at Sofala, in the country of the Zends, 
was of a pinkish-grey colour. When the British — Tennenfs Ceylon, See Pearls, 
took possession of Kandy in 1808, they found ALBIZZI A, a genus of plants of the natural order 
five beautiful milk-white deer in the palace ; and Fabacese. It includes many plants formerly 
othei's have since been seen in Ceylon. An albino arranged under the genus Acacia. A. bigemina. 


deer was caught in 1845 at Macassar, and a grey F. v, Muellei\ is a tree of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
one at Antipi, near Batavia, in 1840. The Ceylon, up to 4000 feet. A. julibrissin, 

ordinary domesticated buffalo frequently is an is a favourite ornamental tree from the Caucasus 

albino, to Japan, grown for shade. A. lucida, Bentli.,, 

Ah BIRUNI, the surname of Abu Rihan, author is a timber tree of Darjiling Terai, and A. mollis, 
of the Asar-ul-Bakaya, or Yestiges of the Past, a Cuv.,^ is a plant of Kaghan . — Von Mueller. 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, which he wrote ALBIZZIA AMARA. Boiviyi. 

A.D, 1000 — A.H. 890-1, He was a native of Khiva, Mimosa amara,jSoa;&.ii. 548. Acacia amara, Willde, 
but wrote his book probably at Herat, after his „ p-ulcholla, „ „ Wightii, Graham, 

country had passed under the rulers of that dis- Bel kambi, . . . Can. Shekram, . . , Tam. 

trict. This central position gave him access to Lallye, .... Mae. Halla renga, . . . Tel. 


„ Wightii, Graham. 
Shekram, . . , Tam. 
Halla renga, . . , Tel. 


many nationalities, and enabled him to understand Narlingi, . . Tam., Tel. } „ regu, . . . „ 

the systems of computing time in use among the This tolerably large tree grows in the north of 
Jews, Svrians, Greeks, the Nestorian and Melekite Ceylon, and throughout the Peninsula of India. 

,1 TTi .• -r,.! 1 . • nf . 1 . !! J. r»A ..x 


Christians, the Egyptians, Babylonians, Zoroas- 
trians, Indians, the heathen and Mahomedan 


It has a maximum height of about 80 feet, seldom 
exceeding five or six feet of girth. The wood is 


Arabs, the Bukhariots and the KM vans. AI Biruni dark brown, mottled, and very handsome, strong, 
appears to have busied himself particulaiiy with fibrous, and stiff, close grained, hard, and durable, 
the Jewish and the Zoroastrian traditions ; but he and superior to sal and teak in transverse strength 
was singularly impartial in his investigation. The and direct cohesive power. It is much used by 
main object of his book is ^ to fix the duration of the natives for building purposes, beams, etc., and 
kings’ reigns ; ’ and to do this, lists of all the royal in the construction of carts and ploughs, and makes 
houses of ancient nations are brought together, and excellent fuel, and was most extensively cut for the 
a strict investigation instituted into the chronolo- locomotives in the Salem district and along the 
gical systems appropriate to each, for the purpose Bangalore line. The natives use the leaves for 
of reducing them all to some common basement washing their hair. The tree grows most rapidly 
upon which a universal history could be built. as coppice.— Eoxh., Wight, and Gibson ; Mr. 

AI Biinsni wrote in Arabic, and the manuscript Fergusson; Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 61. 
copies of his book are rare and exceedingly difficult to ALBIZZLi ELATA. Graham, 

read. He supiJies us wutii many curious notices of A.cacia elata, Graham, 1 Mimosa elata, Boxb.,WalL 
theBuddhistSjlvIanichaians.Zoroastrians, the Veiled g^et; Thaeet-thse, Burm. Baro, .... Panj. 
Prophet, the founder of the belief in the coming CMckul mara, . . Can. Kareo, . of N.W. Peov. 
of Mahdi, the strange sect of Zakariyya, and other Dhoon sms, . . Panj. Telia Sopara, . . Tel. 
less known but highly interesting sects, both I . ^ , 

Muslim and Christian. AI Biruni was an excellent This very handsome large tree grows m Ceylon, 


Muslim and Christian. AI Biruni was an excellent ^ This very handsome large tree grows in Ceylon, 
mathematician, with an extict and scientific mind, is pretty common in Sunda and Canara, above 
possessing a large share of critical acumen, free and below the ghats ; occurs in the Godavery 
ton pixqudiee and bigotry, a truthdoving, patient forests, in Tavoy, Mergui, and Amherst, on the 

E 65 ■ ' 



ALBIZZIA STIPULATA. 


ALBIZZIA LEBBEK. 


Bengal, Assam, tlie eastern provinces of Burma, 
Pegu, and Tenasserim, and in the Pan jab. In the 
Madras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it is of 
rapid growth and in considerable abundance, 
attaining the height of 30 to 40 feet. It often 
attains a good size in the Bombay Presidency, but 
in Nagpur it is only in gardens that its dimensions 
are great ; the timber it yields in other localities 
being, as a general rule, of small scantling. It is 
even there, however, obtainable in beams from 
15 to 18 feet long and 3 feet in girth, at 5 annas 
per cubic foot. In Coimbatore, beams 1 foot 
square are procurable. The heart- wood is dark- 
coloured, turning almost black with age ; is hard, 
strong, and heavy, and takes a good polish; the 
grain being ornamental, though rather open. In 
Nagpur it is described as being distinguishable 
I from the timber of the Pentaptera tomentosa 
only by its much straighter grain, and greater 
lightness. It has an outer ring of white wood of 
from 2 to 8 inches in Nagpur, but which Dr. 
Gibson says, is, in the Western Dekhan, always 
three -fourths of the whole. This part alone is 
assailable by white ants ; but by being creosoted 
it could probably be made a useful railway timber. 
All accounts describe its heart- wood as strong, 
hard, and heavy ; in Nagpur, of sufficient size to 
form rafters, and excellently suited for naves 
and felloes of wheels ; but there is an uncertainty 
as to its powers to bear moisture. A beam 11- 
inch square sustained a weight of 670 lbs. The 
oil manufacturers of Nagpur use it for their mills, 
and it is there generally employed to make carts. 
The wood is said to deserve to be better known 
for the general purposes of carpentry. In Kangra 
the wood is said to be soft, and used only for 
fuel ; its leaves are used for fodder ; a useful gum 
exudes from the trunk. — Captains Beddome^ 
Saiilcey ; Drs* Mason^ WlgTit^ Clegliorn^ Brandis^ 
Stewarty Gihsony M^’Chllandy Roxh, ii. p. 646; 
Voigt ; Madras Exhibition Juries'^ Mepo^is ; 3IaJor 
JDrury ; Mr, Rohde, 

ALBIZZIA PROCERA. Benth, 

Acacia procera, Willde, 1 Mimosa procera, Moxb, 
Telia sopra, . , , Tel. | Pedda Patseru, . Tee. 

This tree grows in the Andamans and British 
Burma, also in the Peninsula of India, in the. 
Madura District, on the Neilgherries, on the Goda- 
very, in the Northern Circars, in Darjiling Terai, 
Goalpara, Garhwal; and it is cultivated inCtiylon, 
but is not indigenous there. Its heart- wood is 
dark-coloured and strong. — Roxh, ; Major Bid- 
dome ; Mr. Fergusson, 

TA. Boivin, , 

Mimosa stipulate, Moxb, 

5 , stipiilacea, 
Siirangra, . . .Panj.,'' 

Kuhalmara, .. SiNUH.':.; 

Hiilaii mara, . 

Konda . chiragii, . ' ' , Tee. ' 

Cliindagii, . . , ■■ ■ , 


is blowing. The seasoned timber weighs 60 lbs. 
the cubic foot, and 0*800 sp. gr. It is hard and 
durable, of a light reddish brown colour, with 
darker veins, and it is not liable to warp or crack. 
It is used for naves of wheels, pestles and mortars, 
picture frames, furniture, parts of boats, etc., 
and the heart-wood makes good charcoal. A gum 
very similar to gum arabic exudes from the trunk ; 
the leaves and twigs are good fodder ; and the 
seed is officinal. It grows well from cuttings, 
poles stuck in the ground rooting readily. Its 
branches ai'e brittle, and suffer in localities ex- 
posed to the wind.^ — Drs, Roxb,, Steivarty MasoUy 
M'^Clellandy Cleghoriiy Gibson; Captain Mac- 
donald ; Beddomey FI. Sylv. part v. p. 63. 

ALBIZZIA MOLUCOANA is a tree of large 
size, growing to 70 or 100 feet in height, and has 
a handsome foliage of bipinnate leaves. It is used 
in Java for shading coffee plants in preference to 
all others, because its leaves do not fall in the dry 
season ; the leaves being small, cause a more equal 
distribution of rain ; and the leaves close at night, 
thus giving the coffee plants more fully the benefit 
of the moonlight and dew. 

ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA. Benth. 

Acacia odorat., Willde, Mimosa odorat., i2. 

„ lomatoearpa, D. C, „ marginata, Lwm. 
Ran Sarras, Dekh., Mae. Tandai, . C. of Paxjab. 
Chechua, Sankseur, Gond. Karmru, .... Beas. 

Sirsa, Hind. Karha, .... ,, 

Buna, ... of Kaghan. Surri mara, . . Singh. 
Karintlia karra, . Mae. Karroo Yaga, . . Tam. 

Ran Sarris, Mahr,, Dekh. Selawunjah, . . „ 

Siii, Lasre, Polach, Drek, Sela marani; “ . . ,, 

Panj. Shinduga, Telsu, . Tel. 

This large handsome tree grows abundantly 
over all the Peninsula of India, in any soil, on the ; 
coast or in the interior ; is found also in Ceylon, i 


Amluld, .... Beng. 

Boo-mai-za, . . Bdrm. 

Kal-ba,ge, , . . S. CAN. 

Oi, Ohi, , . . Kangra. 

Lasrin, . . . . Panj. 

Ola, Kasir, Diirgari, „ 

This unarmed species is one of the largest trees 
of the genus, and its flowers arc of a pink colour. 
It grows in the, N. W. Himalaya, Kangra valley, 
the Panjab, the Dehra Boon, and Garhwal, rising 
to altitudes from 3000 to 0000 feet, and attaining 
a girth of 7 to 9 feet. It grow.s in Ceylon, and all 



oma, , . * . Arab., | Alcl'iemie* . * , Ger 

clnmie, . . . Fr. | Alehin^; . ! ! I?.* 

Search for the philosopher'itj Rtone, to convert- the 
tscr rnetak into g’ohl and to cure all di^teases, i 
ost Asiatics, %vheiher Muhomedaiis, llindns, or ! 


tiiu xt^suuraMon oi tne health of that or^an when 
in a state of weakness or debility. These bitter 


p:V-^L-BORDSH.^ 

In South Cauara its timber is much in use* it is 
strong, compact, stiff, coarse-grained, and fibrous, 
brown colour, and is used for 
building purposes, naves of wheels, etc. Its 
^ specific gravity is *880, and it weighs 55 lbs. the 
cubic foot when seasoned, and 63 to 65 unseasoned • 
it attains a very large size, and must be a very 
rapKl grower as Dr Roxburgh mentions one 
that he planted which measured 48-1- inches in 
circumference at 4 feet from the ground when 7 
years old; and Dr. Stewart mentions one that 
measured 7 feet m girth when 17 yearn of age, in 

Cat. 0/1862; Roxh. u, .549; Voigt, M‘Clellanfl ; 

Major Beddome, EL S>jlv. part v! 

S— i, 

! AL - BOEDSH, the Haro - berezaiti of the 
ancients, K supposed to be on the western slope 
of p‘lur Tagh, on the high land of Pamir. ^ 
xiLBUQlJERQIJE. Don Alphonzo de Albu- 
querque, an officer in the service of the king of 
lortugal, who was sent to the Indies in 1504 
. and lo08. Phis bold and enterprising commander 
succeeded Almeyda in the command of the 
Portuguese in India; he took Muscat and other 
importmit places on both sides of the Arabian 
Dull. Goa was twice captured by Albuquerq ue, in 
the beginning of, and on the 25th Nov., 1510 He ' 
captured the Fort of Malacca (1511), also the 
island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf. On the 18th 
February 1518, he started from India on an ex- 
pedition, consisting of 20 ships, manned by 1700 
Portuguese and 800 Indians, and failed in an 
attempt to take Aden by escalade ; be afterwards 
wintered at the island of Kamaran, and returned 
landed on Perim island 
in His command lasted from 1507 to 1516 

and be was superseded and died. De Barras the 
histOTian, was liis companion. He widely extended 
the Fortugiiese. power.--P/u.y/b/^^^^^ Marsh^ 
man. See De Barras ; Perim. 
xlLCEPHALlTS BUBALIS? Wild ox. 

Antilope bubalis, Balias. 

Eubale, .... Abab. i Bakkar-ul-Wash, . Amb. 

It ranges through N. Africa and Arabia. It is i 
about the size of the largest stag, and is par- 
tioiilarly remarkable for the great length of its 
head, and its narrow, flat, and straight forehead 
and face. _ It is common in every part of Northern 
Atrica,diving in numerous herds on the confines 
of the Tell or cultivated parts, and the Sahara or 
Desert, and also, according to Captain Lyon, 
upon the inoiintafns south of Txipoii. Barbarv 
seems to be its chief habitat, but a few individuals 
find their way across the desert to the banks of 
the Nile. Its representation occurs among the 
hieroglyphics of the temples of Upper Egypt. 

Ihe young calves frequently mix with domestic 
cattle, and soon attach themselves to the herd. 

1 hey fight like the common bull, by lowering the 
bead, and striking siiddeidy upwwls wfith the 
iiorns, which are formidable weapons either for 
attack or defence. — BugL Cue. p, 263. ■ 

AVLCHEMT. 


ALE. 

Chinese, believe in the possibility of this art of 
transmuting metals, and are easily duped bvim 

*+ j Christian era, the processes were laAlv 
^udied, and everywhere in the search for "old 
many mercurial compounds were discovered " 
ALCOHOL. 

Samshu, . . Axolo-Ohih-. i 
A raq, E,uh, . . . Ae.\b. 


Shan-tsin, . , 
Yuen-tsin, , , 
San-Shau, . . 
Sifirits of wine, 


Chin. 


■Fr. 


Alcool, . . 

Esprit de vin, . , 
Alkoliol, Weingeist, Ger. 

Daru, Hind 

Alcole, Aquardente, It.* 
Spirito di veno, 


Alcohol is the spirituous portion of ’fermented 
ih? afAb dulling fermented liquors, 

wbiV^^rff ^ product, the properties of 

according to the substances from 

dGhU^^ T fermented and 

+b? ^ brandy ; that of 

the sugar-cane, rum ; the wort of barley, which 

and® “nirite porpose, yieldJ whisky 

and spirits of wine; and rice produces arrack. 
In the East Indies, the fermented juice of the 
v^oiis palms, j^ari or raw sugar, and mahwa 

aSnl Tuantity of 

Port^nU variable. 

1 ort and sherry and some other drying wines 

contaui from 19 to 25 per cent. li flcThol 
the lighter wines of Prance and Germany about 

knt contains about 10 per 

cent; and ordinary spirits, as brandy, gin, and 

® ^ oocasioLlly more. 

One or other of these products has from time 
immemorial been used by all races, as at present 
.^ongst mo^ Asiatics, along with their food. — 
Tomhrtsoii; Faulkner. 

ALDKOVANDA VESICULOSA. Linn. 

A. veriiciUata, SoaA. ■ \ Malika jhanji, . . Bum 
11 plant of Europe and Bengal with 

small white flowers.-— PTwyt; ® ’ 

• brewed' at the Neilgherries and 

m the stations on the Lower Himalaya? S 

ibulkofDi? is -increasing, but the 

bulk of that used is imported from England. In 

SMsf^S ^ from"l,065,347 

SS ? D A'^®bitteJalos manu- 

factured at Bu^rton-upon-Trent are extensively 
imported mto India. It is probable that their 
ffime has been acquired by the use of the best 
materials, and employing great care in the process. 
The Bm-ton al« speedily become bright and clear • 
never require finings to be employed, and are fit 
101 use, almost as soon as brewed. This is no 
doubt owing to the depurating power of lime, to 
the presence of which in the Burton water, and 
Its precipitation during the boiling, the tkns- 
parency and brightness of the beer are attributable. 
Beers of Messrs. Allsop and Sons and of Messrs. 
Hass and Co. contain only a moderate amount of 
alcohol, and unusually large quantity of bitter 
extract, consisting of the extract of hops. From 
the pure^and wholesome nature of the ingredients 
employed, the moderate proportion of alcohol 
present, and the very considerable quantity of 
aromatic anodyne bitter derived from hops, con- 
amed in these beers, they tend to preserve the 
tone andvigour of the stomach, and conduce to 




ALECTORIA JUBA.TA, 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 




beers differ from all other preparations of Eialt, 
ill containing a smaller amount of extractive 
matter, thus being less viscid and saccharine, 
and consequently more easy of digestion they 
resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine of 
malt rather than any ordinary fermented infusion, 
and they are strongly recommended by the medical 
profession. — Hassctl^ 448; Trade Statement; BaU 
foivi\ Commercial Products. 

ALECTORIA JUBATA, Kek Kieo, Ramree. 
This lichen is gelatinous, and is eaten by the 
natives with rice. 

ALELLU. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

ALEPI, a seaport towm on the coast of Malabar, 
27 miles from Cochin. It is situated in Travancore, 
and is a depdt for the timber from the territories 
of the raja. Its lighthouse is in lat. 9® 29' 40" N., 
and long. 76° 18' 50" E. Its native name is 
Alapalli. — Horsbiirgh; Buist. 

ALEPPO, in Syria, the ancient Berroea, is styled 
by the natives Haleb -us-Shabha. It is 76 miles 
inland from’ Iskanderoon, in lat. 36° 11' 25" N., 
and long. 37° 5' 23" E., and from Antioch by the 
road 90 miles. It probably first rose into import- 
ance on the destruction of Palmyra, to which it 
succeeded ; and, like Palmyra, it w^as admirably 
situated for the purposes of trade, so long as the 
communication with the east by the desert was 
the only route known, and the productions of 
Persia and India were brought hither by caravans 
from Baghdad and Bassora. Aleppo stands in an 
open plain, encompassed at the distance of a few 
miles by low hills; and the city is about three 
miles and a half in circumference, surrounded by 
w^alls of hewn stone, about thirty feet high and 
twenty broad. The population is composed of 
Turks, Arabs, Christians of all denominations, and 
Jews. The warlike Khind race in Beluchistan are 
said to have been brought from Aleppo.— 

Saracen, p. 213 ; Robinson’s Travels, ii. p. 253. 

ALEPPO SENNA, Cassia obovata. 

ALETHI. Hind. Trianthema crystaliinum, FaAZ. 

ALEURITES CORDATA. R. Br, Grows 
from Nepal to Japan, also in Bourbon. Wood 
durable aiid beautiful. Oil of seeds, an excellent 
varnish. — Von Mueller. 

ALEURITES TRILOBA. Forst., Roxb. 


Camiriiim cordifolium, 

Gcert. 

Tui-Tui, . . . . Ausr. 
Alkola, J’aphal of Bombay. 

Chin. 
Eng. 


Juglans camirium, Lour. 
Aleui'. Moiuccana, Witlde. 


Akrot, 

Jangli Akrotj . 
Hijli Badam, , 
Kamari, Kamira, 
Tiaily, . . . , 
Nattu Akrotu, . , 
Woodooga, . . . 


Hind. 


Malay. 

Tahiti. 

Tel. 


Shih-Li, 

Belgaum walnut, . 

Country walnut, . 

Candlenut tree, . 

Lambang nut tree, 

Molucca nut tree, . 

This is a prolific, large-sized, ornamental tree, a 
native of the Society Islands, from which it -was 
introduced into India ; and a variety of it, the A. 
Moluccensis, known to the Javanese under the 
name of Kamira, is well known in Australia. A. 
triloba is now growing in several parts of India, 
China, the Moluccas, Java, the Malay Islands, 
Ceylon ; plentiful near Hyderabad of the Dekhan, 
in the southern Mahratta country about Belgaum, 
in Bengal, and Assam. Almost all parts of it 
are covered with a farinaceous substance, and a 
gummy substance exudes from the seeds (as also, 
it is. said, from the tree itself), which is chewed 
by the natives of Tahiti and Australia. The 
quality of its wood is indifferent, In Java it is 


grown as a shade to the nutmeg plantations, and 
the cultivated nut is eaten as a. fruit ; the flavour 
closely resembles that of the almond. The small 
globular rough fruit of the uncultivated variety 
produces a nut remarkable for the quantity of 
clear oil it contains, which is collected in large 
quantities by the inhabitants of the Moluccas, 
and is in general use for burning in lamps. In 
fact it there supersedes cocoa-nut oil, which is 
scarce. In Tahiti tissues are made from the 
bark ; but its most valuable product is its fruit, 
which is roundish, two-celled, each containing a 
nut resembling in flavour the filbert or English 
walnut. In Polynesia, the nuts, strung on a 
thin slip of bamboo, are burned as a candle. Tiiey 
are considered aphrodisiac in the Moluccas ; but 
this can only be from the oil they contain, and, 
like other similar fruits, are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
About 50 per cent., or, according to Simmonds, 
31-|- gallons, of the nut yield 10 gallons of a use- 
fuf, fine, clear lamp oil. In the Sandwich Islands 
the oil is employed as a mordant for their vege- 
table dyes, and the root affords a brown dye for 
their native cloth, — Roxb. FI. hid.; Flog; Voigt; 
Exhib. of 1862 ; Java Cat. ; Madr. Ex. Jur. 
Reports; Jaffreyj Riddell; Useful Plants Sim- ^ 
monds’ Commercial Products; Agri. Flort. Soc. of 
India, viii. p. 220. 

ALEXANDER of Macedon, styled the Great, 
was the son of Philip ii. of Macedon, and of 
Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. ^ He wiis 
born at Pella B.c. 356. After settling affairs 
at home, he directed his arms to the east, and 
in the course of eleven years made such im- 
pression on the countries he overran or marched 
through, that to this day his name, cities that 
he founded, and dynasties to which he gave origin, 
continue. He succeeded his murdered father, 
Philip, B.C. 338 ; crossed the Hellespont in 334 ; 
fought the battle of Issus in 338 ; took Tyre 332 ; 
conquered Egypt in 331, and the same year de- 
feated Darius at Gangamela ; — the following year, 
330, Darius was murdered by Bessiis at Bactria. 
During 829 he was engaged in Bactria and the 
modern Afghanistan. Alexander crossed the Indus 
into India in 326, reached Susa in 325, and 
Babylon the same year, and in 323 he died 
at the age of 33, after a reign of 13 years. The 
lasting impression of his successes has doubt- 
less sprung from various causes. His mode of 
settling the Egyptian government is mentioned 
by Sharpe as the earliest instance that history has 
recorded of a conqueror governing a province 
according to its own laws, and allowing the religion 
of the conquered to remain as the established 
religion of the state ; and the length of time that 
the Grgeco-Egyptian monarchy lasted, and the 
splendour with which it shone, prove tlie wisdom 
and humanity of the founder. This example has 
been copied, with equal success, in Dutch and 
British colonial, and Indian governments ; but we 
do not know whether Alexander had any prece- 
dent to guide his views. Except Alexander, all 
the great conquerors of Hindustim. iiave sprung 
from provinces towards Tartary and the northern 
parts of Persia, and they have generally penetrated 
into India by the way of " Kabul," Kamlahar, 
Ghazni, and the Panjab, until tlie British caim. 

' Major Reniieli apprehends tiiat Alexander never 
greatly deviated from the direct line of march, 
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from tlie foot of Caucasus, or tbe range of moun- vicinity south-east of that capital From hence 
taiiis called Hindu Koh, to the Indus near Pack- the conqueror marched to the Hyphasis (Beas) 
holi, or Peucelaotis. That Ms route from the whether above, or, as more probable below ' its 
S.E. coast of the Caspian Sea lay through Aria, junction with the Sutlej, is not quite ^clear. ’hIs 
Z aranga, etc., to Arachosia, or the modern Herat, historians do not mention the latter river, and they 
Zarang, and Arokhage, to the S. of Kandahar; allude to a desert beyond the Hyphasis, which 
thence he marched towards Kabul and Ghazni, exists below the conflux of the two rivers.’ Here 
crossing moinitains covered with snow; and in order the soldiers received such appalling accounts of 
to chastise Bessus, who had fled into Bactria, he the deserts they would have to pass, and of the 
passed the mountains between Ghorbund and countless hosts assembled to oppose their progress, 
Bamian, at whose foot geographers have placed that, struck with consternation, and exhausted by 
the Paropamisan Alexandria, the first station in fatigue and suffering, they refused to march 
his future march towards the Cophenes. farther, and Alexander was constrained to give 

The city that Alexander built in^ his route east- orders for their return. Some traditions of Aiex- 
wards towards the Indus he gave his own name to, ander exist in the Rajput state of Bikanir; a 
but its name and its particular site have been lost, ruin near Dandosir is said to be the remains of the 
It was called Alexandria, and was near the Cau- capital of a prince of this region, punished by the 
casus, and Rennell points to Bamian as the quarter Macedonian conqueror. 

in which he would place it. General Ferrier . This, therefore, was the extreme limit of Alex- 
mentions that the fortified town of Herat is sup- ander’s progress eastward. He recrossed succes- 
posed to have been founded by Alexander the sively the Hydraotes, the Acesines, and the 
Great, but he does not quote his authority. This Hydaspes, where a large fleet had been prepared 
portion of India was then partitioned amongst a for a descent of that river. The boats, 800 in 
great number of petty princes, independent of, number, were built of timber procured from the 
and often in hostility with, each other. At this mountains, and Burnes says that in none of the 
critical period, two of the most powerful of these other Panjab rivers are much trees (Deodar, a 
rulers, named Taxiles and Porus, were at war, kind of cedar) floated down, nor do there exist 
and the former, in order to crush his adversary, such facilities for constructing vessels, as in the 
joined the invader. The territory of Taxiles Jhelum. About the middle of November, b.g. 3^5, 
appears to have been the Doab between the Indus Alexander, who had been in the field since May, 
and the Hydaspes (Jhelum), that of Porus, who therefore all through the rainy season, embarked 
had subdued most of his neighbours, extended as on board one of his vessels, and whilst the fleet, 
far as the Hyphasis (Beas). Alexander had an which he commanded in person, dropped down 
army of 135,000 men, 15,000 being cavalry, with the stream, two divisions of the army marched 
a great nmnber of elephants. This force included along the Hydaspes, and a third along the 
a large body of hardy mercenaries from the hills Acesines, to the confluence of these streams, where, 
west of the Indus and north of the Pan jab, under after a voyage of five days, the fleet arrived much 
a chief named Ambisares. At the head of this shattered. The army was now distributed into 
force he^ marched to the Hydaspes, which he four divisions, three of which marched at some 
reached in the month of August. On the other distance from each other in parallel columns, 
(left) side of the river, Porus was posted with whilst the fourth, under the king, advanced 
30,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, 200 elephants, and inland from the river, to drive the Malli into the 
300 war chariots. Alexander, finding the river other divisions. On arriving at the junction of 
much swollen by the rains, sent for boats from the Hydraotes with the Acesines, the king had 
the Indus, which were brought overland, in the several combats Avith this tribe, whose capital he 
meanwhile amusing Porus by marching and took, pursuing them to the other side of the 
coonter-marching his troops along the banks of Hydraotes. In these conflicts Alexander exhibited 
the river, a.s if searching for a ford. On the much courage, exposing himself to great personal 
arrival of the boats, he passed the river at Jalalapur, danger, and was severely wounded Avith an arrow. 
114 miles from Attock, AAdiere it is, in the rainy Thence he marched into the countries of king 
season, iipAvards of n mile broad, and never ford- Musicanus, king Oxycanus, the Sindomanni (the 
able. In the battle Avhich ensued, 326 B.c., Porus Sindians) and other districts on the Lower Indus, 
was defeated and taken prisoner. It was at this part Subsequently, deputies from the Malli and the 
of the Hydaspes, on its right or western bank, that Oxydracese came Avith presents to solicit peace, 
the conqueror, in commemoration of this event, alleging, by Avay of excuse for their obstinate 
built the cities of Nicaea and Bucephalia. He built resistance to the Greeks, their strong love of liberty, 
a third city on the Acesines. After the defeat Descending the Indus, Alexander arrived at 
of Porus, Alexander marched across the doab Patala (Tatta, but Wood prefers the site of Jerk), 
between the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Ohenab), ‘where the river divides into two great branches,’ 
clescritei as a flat mid rich country, through the but changes since preclude id entifleation now, 
territories of Porus, passed the latter river, and According to Arrian, Patala, in the Indian tongue, 
advanced to the Hydraotes (Ravi), where he signified the same as delta in the Greek. Ai ex- 
captured Sangala, represented to be a strong city ander proceeded down one of the branches 
of the Catluei (the modern Cathi), the most (probably . the Piti) to the sea, and afterwards 
A^aliant and skilful in Avar of all the Indians. A returned to Patala, whence, leaving his fleet Avith 
body of the Catliiei Avas encamped before the city, Nearchus, he marched with his army to Persia, by 
Aviiich Alexander, having defeated them in a way of Gedrosia (Mekran) and Garamauia (Ker- 
pitched battle, took and razed. Sangala is sup- man), in September, b.c. 326. On quitting Patala 
posed to have been situated to the south-east of on the Indus, he proceeded with his army through 
Lahore ; and Burnes states that there are the the dominions of the Arabitjc, a part of the pre- 
remains of a city answering to Sangala in the j sent province of Lus, and in it forded the Arabia 
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(Poorally) river. To tlie westward of that diminu- 
tive stream, lie traversed the territory of tbe 
Oreitse, and thence, crossing over one range of 
mountains, lie. entered the prcrvdnce of Gedrosia 
(Mekran), in which his troops were thinned by 
the accumulated hardships of thirst, famine, and 
fatigue. This march was incontestably to the 
southward of the Brahuik chain ; and had the 
Greek historians been even less explicit, the nature 
of the country alone must have decided any 
question that might have arisen on this point. 
Crateras, who was charged with the guidance of 
the heavy baggage and invalid soldiers by Ara- 
chosia and Drangiana, as certainly marched far 
to the northward. 

The political state of the country at that period 
may be discerned even in the loose notices left 
us. Arrian states that there was then a family 
enjoying supreme dominion in India, which de- 
rived their pedigree from Budseus (probably 
Buddha), whose creed extended widely over this 
and the neighbouring countries down to the fifth 
century of our era. The authority of this para- 
mount Indian sovereign, however, did not reach 
the Pan jab, which was severed into separate king- 
doms and principalities. That of Musicanus, we 
are told, was governed by" Brahmans ; and Burnes 
conjectures that the powerful kingdom of Aiore, 
or Arore, which extended from the ocean to Kash- 
mir, and from Kandahar to Kanouj, ruled by 
Brahmans so late as the seventh century, was the 
kingdom of Musicanus. The Oxydracese (probably 
the Kiitchi), and the Malli (no doubt the people 
of Multan, which is still called Malli-than, ‘ the 
country of the Malli ’) — ^who, though generally at 
variance, combined against Alexander, and brought 
against him an army of 90,000 men — seem to have 
possessed much power in the south-western parts 
of the Pan jab. Besides those nations, the Greek 
writers mention seven independent states in the 
country of the Five Rivers. 

Alexander had not time to establish any system 
of government in the vast provinces he conquered 
in the east. Where his authority was acknow- 
ledged, it was exercised through military com- 
manders, who, after his death (823 B.C.), became, 
by the force of circumstances, supreme. Seleucus, 
governor of Babylon, not only secured the 
country, but extended Ms power, by the destruc- 
tion of his competitors, as far as the Indus, 
which he crossed B.c. 325 to attack Sandrocottus 
(identified with the Chandragupta of Indian his- 
tory), who had expelled the Greek garrisons from 
the Panjab, which was thus restored to native 
rule. Seleucus is said to have passed the Hesudriis 
(Sutlej), and, after gaining several victories over 
Sandrocottus, being suddenly recalled to defend 
his own territories, to have concluded a treaty of 
peace with that monarch, to whom he ceded the 
Panjah and valley of the Indus as far as Pesha- 
war. 

General Ferrier thinks that Alexander was 
probably at Begram, 25 miles north, 15 east from 
Kabal, the ruins of which are described in a 
memoir by Mr. Masson, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, voL v, p. 1. Burnes, 
Masson, and Ferrier met with tribes who claim a 
Grecian descent. According to Burnes, the Mir 
of Badakhshan, the chief of , Darwaz in the valley 
of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz, 
who occupy the provinces of Kulab, Shughnan, 
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and Wakhan north of the Oxus, also the hill states 
of CMtral, Gilgit, ami Iskardo, are all held by 
chiefs who make that claim. The whole of 
the princes who claim descent from Alexander 
are Tajaks, who inhabited this country before it 
was overrun by Turk! or Tartar tribes. The 
Tajak, now Mahomedans, regard Alexander as a 
prophet. The Badakhshan family are fair, but 
present nothing in form or feature resembling the 
Greek. They are not unlike the modern Persian, 
and there is a decided contrast between them, the 
Turk, and Uzbak. 

His career was marked by the cruel murders of 
friends and conquered opponents, over and above 
the usual severities of war. He razed Thebes 
to the ground, B.c. 835 ; he hanged 2000 citizens 
of Tyre, and sold the survivors, women and chil- 
dren, as slaves, b.c. 332; PMlotas was destroyed, 

B.c. 330; and same year Parmenion in Ecbataiia 
was assassinated ; B.C. 329-328 he cut off the ears 
and nose of Bessus, and sent him to Ecbataiia to 
be killed by his countrymen ; the philosopher 
Callisthenes was hanged B.C. 827, and in 328 
he slew Clitus, his officer, with a spear, these two 
having opposed his claim to be a god. — bniitk^s 
Bio. Die.; Sharpe's Egypt; Onseley's Travels; 
Cliatfield's Hindustan ; Potting&r's Travels ; Fer-^ 
rieBs Journal; History of the Afghans ; Malcolnds 
Persia ; History of the Panjab ; Aenneirs Memoirs; 
PdcPs Kurdistan; Elphinstone's India; Burnes^ 
iii. p. 84 ; Annals of Rajasthan, ii. p. 186 ; Cun- 
ninghani's Ancient Geography of India. 

ALEXANDRIA in Egypt was founded by 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 332, and it became of so 
much importance, that, in the time of the Roman 
emperors, it was second only to Rome itself in 
extent and population. In a,d. 638, it was be- 
sieged and taken by the khalif Omar, by whom 
: the celebrated Alexandrian library is said to have 
been destroyed. It declined from that time, and i 
when the French took possession of it iiijluly 
1798, the population was reduced to about 70U0. 
Since the time (a.d, 1830) that the route to 
India became dmected by the Red Sea and Suez 
to Alexandria, this city has again risen to great 
prominence, and become filled by mercantile men 
from Europe, Asia, and America. In 1878, its 
population was estimated at 350,000, but the 
consulates from Europe have erroneously per- 
mitted many to attach themselves ; italiaiis were 
30,000, and the Jews 10,000. The ruler has the 
title of Khedive. 

ALEXANDRIA apud Caucasiim, was a city 
built by Alexander in his route towards India, 
and Rennell points as its site to the quarter of 
Bamiaii, but he considers that it is impossible to 
guess its particular situation. At all events, he ^ 
says (pp, 170, 171) the proximity of Alexandria to 
the northern mountains is a fact which Arrian 
impresses very strongly. Yigne thinks that the 
pretensions of Bamian to bo the Alexandria ad 
Caucasum are far from being without found:itiuu; 
and he remarks that, if Bamian be Alexa.udria ad 
Caucasum, he would identify Begram witli Nicma, 
or perhaps Kabal is Nierna, as botli places lie in 
the route from Bamian on the high I'ijad to India, 
and in the Caucasus. Masson and !Mr. rHnsep 
suppose the modern Boglirani, bahuiles fmm Kabal 
(25 miles in direct distance), to Ije the aiicitmt 
Alexandria apud Caucasum. Burnes thinks it is 
the town of Bamian, and this opinion is supported ; 
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by Ritter, Gosselm, and some others. But Masson are largely emjdoyed to burn into kelp and as 
remarks that Bamian lies north of the Hindu manure for grass lands. Laminaria sacchaiina or 
Kush, and Alexander is supposed by some to have the sugar sea-belt, is said to be eaten by the Ice- 
moved to the south of that mountain. — Masson's landers, and is considered a great delicacy in 
Journeys, il 150, 383); Vigne's Personal Japan. Carrageen moss, Chondrus crispus, is 
Narrative, p. 198; RennelVs Memoirs, p. 170. used in Ireland as an article of food, and is sold 
ALEXANDRIAN ERA is that of the Seleucidm. in London as a substitute for Iceland moss. A 
1 1 commences with the entrance of Seleucus Nicator species of Gelidium has been said to be the substance 
into Babylon, B.c. 311 years 4 months. It was once collected by the swallows, to construct the edible 
much used, especially by the eastern Greeks, and nests of Java ; and several species of gelidium are 
by the Jews, who call it the era of contracts, made use of as food in the East. The lavers 
from their having been compelled by the Mace- species of Porphyra and Ulva, are eaten in Great 
donian kings to adopt it in civil processes. It is Britain with vinegar, pepper, and oil. Cor- 
still used by some of the Arabs. The Arabic sican moss is Gracillaria helminthocorton and 
name for it, Tarikh-zu-ul-Karnain, the era of the Laurencia obtusa; Ceylon moss is the Piocaria 
two-horned, seems to have given rise to the Candida ; Chinese moss is Pi. tenax ; Australian 
supposition that it began with Alexander, whose moss is Eucheuma speciosum ; and Irish moss is 
well-known claims to descent from Jupiter the Chondrus crispus, and Gigartina mamillosa. 
Ammon, occasioned his being represented with Sphserococcus lichenoides, Gigartina mollissiraa, 
horns, as was Seleucus also, from some cause not and other species are also used. The sea.- weeds 
so fully ascertained. — Rich's Kurdistan, ii. 75. commonly eaten by the Burmese are called Kyouk 
ALEXANDRIAN lAUREL. Calophyllum Puen; they are the Gigartina spinosa, Grev., 
iiiophyllum, Linn. Alexandrian Senna is Cassia and the Ceylon moss of commerce, the Sphmro- 
acutifolia, C. lanceolata, C. officinalis. Alex- coccus lichenoides, Ag. Gigartina lichenoides is 
andrian Trefoil, Trifolium Alexandrinum. the Agar-agar of the ]\Ialays. Algse are found 

ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, Queen of the plentifully on the Japan coasts at low water, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, when they are gathered for food. There are 
Empress of India, in the year 1858 (1st Novem- chiefly two sorts "of plants found growing upon 
her) assumed, from the English East India Com- the shells they take up ; one is green and narrow, 
pany, the direct government of British India, and the other reddish and broader. They are both 
in A.D. 1876 (28tli April) took the title of torn off and assorted ; each sort is afterwards put 
Empress of India. At the latter date there were into a tub of fresh water, and well washed. This 
in alliance 601 rulers, chiefs, and feudatories, with done, the green sort is laid upon a piece of wood, 
the titles of maharaja, maharawal, raja, rana, rawal, and with a large knife cut small like tobacco, then 
rae, rao, nawab, and other Hindu, Mahomedan, again washed, and put into a large square wooden 
and Malay forms. In the proclamation issued on sieve, two feet long, where there is fresh \vater 
the 1st November 1858, the people were assured poured upon it, to make the pieces stick close 
by Queen Victoria of religious freedom, and the together. Having lain there for some time, they 
free and impartial right to employment. take it up with a sort of a comb made of reed, and 

ALFA. Ae., Hinb., Pehs. — A peculiar form of press it with the hand into a compact substance, 
shirt worn by the Rafai fakirs. See Darvesh. squeezing the water out, and so lay it in the sun 
AL-FATIHAH, literally ‘ the preface,’ is the to dry. The red sort, which is found in much less 
title of the ffrst chapter of the Koran. quantity than the green, is not cut small ; other- 

ALFAZ - ul - ADWIAH, a Persian book of wise they prepare it much after the same manner, 
medicine, compiled by Muhammad Yakub-bin- and form it into cakes, wliich are dried and sold 
Yusuf, physician to Shah Jahan, translated by for use. A sea- weed called Awa Nori is gathered 
F, Gladwin. on the sea-beach of Japan ; when dried and roasted 

ALFOEREN, Alfour, or Arafura, inhabit the and rubbed down to a very fine powder, it is eaten 
interior of New Guinea, Ceram, and all the with boiled rice, and sometimes put into miso-soup, 
larger islands in the south-eastern part of the Sea- weed is imported from abroad into China by 
Indian Archipelago; Mr* Earl’s inquiries satis- junks, as well as collected on the Chinese coast; the 
fied him that it was a term generally applied to foreign sort is principally the leung-fan-tsai, from 
the inland inhabitants of these islands, to dis- wdiich agar-agar is made. In China, this sea- weed is 
tingiiish them from the coast tribes, Alfores and eaten after merely cleaning, and stewing it in fat 
Alforias being terms used by the Portuguese in or oil. Almost all the plants of this order yield 
India precisely as the Spaniards called the ab- soda and iodine on incineration. Until the early 
origines of America ‘ Indies,^ or Indians, and part of the 19th century, they were collected in large 
the Mahomedan inhabitants of Sulu and Mindano, quantities, and burned for the sake of the soda 
‘Mbros’ or Moora. The Portuguese term ‘ Al- yielded by the ashes. After separating the alkali, 
forias’ signifies free men, or manumitted slaves; iodine Avas obtained from the mother liquors, 
but the root ‘fora’ means out, or outside, and Though the trade in kelp (the local name in 
therefore the term Alfoers became naturally Britain for sea- Weed soda) has been nearly anni- 
applied to the independent tribes who dwelt hilated by the plan for making soda from common 
beyond the influence of their coast settlements, salt ; still sea-weed ashes constitute the sole source 
See India ; Negrito ; Papuan. from which iodine is manufactured. ' The green 

ALGA], Sea-weeds. conferva which floats on the salt-Avater lake near 

Kyowk Puen, . ' . Buioi’. ] Leung-fan-tsai, . . Chin. Calcutta readily yields iodine. It should be dried, 
Hai4saii, Tu-fa-tsai, Cinx. 1 Awa-Nori, . . . Jap. burned, the ashes packed in crucibles, and heated 
The Algm tribe of plants comprehends the sea- to bright redness. The residue, treated with 
weeds, layers, and fresii-Avater submersed species water, on evaporation yields a saline mass of 
of similar habits. Many of these are edible, and muriate and sulphate of soda, chloride of potassium, 
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Al-gul, .... Arab, Jawan, Taiiiiya, , 

Juvasa; Juivassa, Bexg-. Shutur-khar, . 

SMnz Kubi, . . Beahui. Kliari Jhar, . . I 

Juwansa, . . . Hind. Kandero, . . . 

Gokan, . . . .. Panj. Giri kartiika, . . 

; zozan ; jojli, ,, Tella-giniya clicttu, 

TJic Manna. 

Juwansa, . . . Hind, i Tiirunjabin, , . Hind. 

This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Panjab, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Sind, also in Gujerat, the Southern Mahratta 
country, at Monghir, Benares, and Dehli. It 
sends forth leaves and flowers in the hot season, 
when almost all smaller plants die, and affords a 


Panj. 

Pees. 

Sindh. 


and iodide of potassium and sodium. The natives 
of the districts at the base of the Himalayas use, 
in the treatment of goitre, a dried leaf ‘ brought 
from a great distance,’ and which they call gillur 
ka putta, or goitre leaf. It much resembles frag- 
ments of a common fucus.^ — Morrison ; Voigi^ p. 
745 ; Hooker^ s Mm. Jour. ii. 389 ; aSh,, p. 671 ; 
Koempfer's Hist, of Japan, ii. p. 518 ; Tliunberg^s 
Trare/^% iii, p. 115; Cooke. See Agar-agar, 
ALGEBRA. The mathematicians Brahma 
Gupta, who lived in the 6th ceutury, and Bhas- 
cara Acharya, in the 12th century, both drew 
their materials from Arya Bhatta, in whose time 
the science seems to have been at its height, 
and who, though not clearly traced further back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Oolebrooke’s 
opinion, not improbably have lived nearly as 
early as Diophantus, the first Greek writer on 
algebra, that is, about a.d. 860. Algebra had 
attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and 
indeed before the first dawn of the culture of the 
sciences among the people. — ElpUn. pp. 130, 133, 

ALGOSA. Beng. Cuscuta capitata. 

ALGGABA REEF, called also Sunken, also 
Drowned Island, from Alagada, drowned, is S.S.W. 

leagues from Lychime or Diamond Island, off 
the Ava coast. It is a very dangerous reef of 
rocks, level with the sea, extending and S. 
about If miles, with detached rocks around it at 
considerable distances, on some of which the sea 
breaks in bad weather. A lighthouse was erected 
by Captain Fraser of the Bengal Engineers. It is 
in lat. 15° 40' 15" K., long. 94° 16' 45" E., with 
brilliant revolving light, and is built on a ledge 
of sandstone. The workmen were chiefly Chinese, 
and the materials were obtained from Oalagouk 
or Curlew Island. The centre stone of the first 
course weighed 8f tons. The centre stone of the 
second course was about 3| tons, 'i'he foundation 
consists of large blocks of granite, which fit 
together with mathematical accuracy, and the 
work proceeds along lines of radii from centre to 
circumference in a succession of concentric rings. 

ALGUM-WOOD of Scripture is supposed to 
have been an Indian product, and assumed to 
be sandal-wood. The articles mentioned along 
with it — ivory, gold,, apes, and peacocks — are indi- 
genous in India. Sandal -wood is indigenous on 
the coast of Malabar ; and von. Mueller says one 
of its numerous names there, and in Sanskrit, is 
Vulgiika (?), which Jewish and Phoenician mer- 
chants corrupted into Algura, and which in 
Hebrew was still further changed into Almiig. 
ALHAGI MAUEORUM. Tourne. Camel’s thorn. 


A. mannifera, Desv. 

A. Nepalensiiim, D. G. 
Ononis spinosa, Hasselq. 
Al-gul, .... Arab. 
Juvasa; Juivassa, Beng. 
SMnzKubi, . . Beahui. 
Juwansa, . . . Hind. 
Gokan, .... Panj. 
J2Ioz ; zozan ; jojh, „ 


Manna Hebraica, D. Bon. 
Hedysarum alhagi, Linn. 


grateful food for the camel in desert places. The 
manna, the turun jabin of the bazaars, exudes from 
its leaves and branches, but is secreted apparently 
only in Persia and Bokhara. Dr. Eoyle con- 
siders A. Nepalensis identical with the Alhagi 
maurorum, but states on strong grounds that no 
manna is secreted by it either in India, Arabia, 
or Egypt. Kandahar, Herat, Persia, and Bokhara 
seem its proper districts, and thence the turunjabin 
is imported into India. When pure it sells in 
Bengal for 10 rupees the seer. — Ainslie; Wellsted, 
i. p. 130 ; O'Shaughnessy ; Drs. Hoyle, Steivart, 
Voigt ; Mignan's Travels, pp. 240, 241 ; Pot- 
linger' s T ravels, p. 185; Enq. Cyc. Useful Plants. 

AL - HAMD - ul - ILL AH I RAB-ui-ALIMIhr. 
Arab. Praise be to Allah, 0 Lord of the (three) 
worlds ! A pious ejaculation by Mahomednns, 
which leaves their lips on all occasions of con- 
cluding actions. The words Al-Hamd-ul-Iilah, 
Praise be to God, form the Mahomedan grace 
after meat. It was used, it is said, first by 
Abraham when the angels came to him.— 

AL HAMIE. This word appears to be derived 
from the Arabic root Hamar, which signifies to be, 
or become, red. It is said to be the translation of 
this word which gives the name of the Red Sea. 
Alhambra, one of the four w|irds of the ancient 
city of Granada, is deducible from the Arabic 
root Hamar. It was so called by the Moors from, 
the red colour of its materials, al-liainra signify- 
ing a red house. — Mignan's Travels, p. 267. 

AL-HAMOWUT and Al-Hasani. See Alamut ; 
Assassin ; Hasan -ibn- Saba. 

ALL Tel. Linum usitatissimiim. 

ALL Hind. A land measure of four Bisi; 
nine Ali = 1 Jula. — IK. 

ALI, often styled Ali-ul-Ilahi, the divine, was 
the son of Abu Talib. He was the cousin and 
companion of Mahomed, also his son-in-law, he 
having married Fatima, Mahomed’s only surviv- 
ing child ; he was the first of the family of the 
Koresh to adopt the new faith. He was born at 
Mecca in tbe 910th year of the Alexandrian 
era, and in the 30th of the Arab era, called 
the year of the Elephant. He was much 
esteemed by Mahomed, who called him the Door, 
also the Lion of God, and his sword is known as 
Zu-ul-Faqar. ^Mahomed is said by tiie Shiah sect 
to have declared Ali his successor at Ghadir-Khum, 
a watering-place for caravans between Mecca 
and Medina, Notwitbstaiifling these claims, and 
bis personal merits and valour, on tlie deaiii of 
Mahomed in his 63d year, in a.d. 632, and in the 
eleventh year of the Hejira., Ali was .nor recognised 
as his successor, but .Abu Bakr was so electetl, and, 
after a reign of two years, was succeediHl by (.Iniar, 
who was assassinated in the 12th year of his reigiu 
He was succeeded by Othinan, and only^ thenriii 
A.D. 656, by Ali. With All's rule severe political 
convulsions continued, much the consequence of his 
impolicy. On succeeding to the khalifat, lie renioved 
from office all who had been appointed by his 
predecessors, and this was one source of all his 
troubles. But some of the earliest arose from the 
intrigues of Ayasha, and after these were settled, 
the governor of Syria, Moawiyah ibn Abi Soiian, 
threw off his allegiance to Ali, and IkuI himself 
proclaimed khalif of the ivestern provinces. An 
appeal to arms resulted in tiie defeat of Ali, after 
a desultory war of 102 days, and Ali then intired 
to Kuffa in Chaldea, on the banks of the Euphrates. 


ALIA. 


ALI SHEE. 


Here lie was assassinated in a mosque, a.d. 660. 
His two sons, Hasan and Husain, also died violent 
deaths, and from the contests for political power 
several religious sects arose ; and from the Shiah 
sect have sprung the Ismaili, Bruse, Karmathian, 
Khariji, and Mutawali. The people of Karund, in 
the south of Persia, believe AH to be a god, and 
they are styled the Ali Ilahi. The shiah sect of 
Mahomedans all consider that Ali ought to have 
been the first khalif. In Khorasan, Ali is usually 
styled Shah-i-Mardan, ‘King of men.’ The 
Khajah sect and the entire Ismaili sects all wor- 
ship Ali as an incarnate deity ; and the incarnation, 
in 1881, Aga Mahomed, a pensioner of the British 
Government, died at Bombay, and was succeeded 
by his son. — Ferriei^s Journey^ P*210; Palgrave; 
Wilson, 

ALIA, or Elwa. Arab. Aloes. 

ALI ABBAS, styled Magus, a native of 
Persia, of considerable celebrity as a physician. 
He lived about the beginning of the 10th century. 
His principal work consists of abstracts of the 
doctrines and opinions of the Greek physicians. 
It was translated into Latin under the title of 
Opus Regium. 

ALI-xlKU. Tel. Memecylon tinctorium, also 

M. capitellatum edule and multiflorum. 

ALIAR. Panj. Dodonma Burmanniana. 

AL-IDRISI, the patronymic of Abu Abdullah 

Mahomed. He was born at Ceuta, in Morocco, at 
the end of the 11th century. His ancestors inthe 9th 
and 10th centuries had furnished a line of princes 
for Morocco and Malaga. He travelled in Europe, 
and settled at Sicily, and wrote there his book of 
geography, which was translated by M. Jaubert. — 
Elliofs History of India. 

ALIF LAILA. Arab. Literally one thousand 
and one nights. The name of a celebrated book 
in the Arabic language, known in Britain as the 
Arabian Rights’ Entertainments. The work was 
partly translated by Lane, and, about a.d. 1836, 
by a Bengal civilian. The early English edition 
was imperfect and incorrect. 

ALIGARH, a town and district in the N.IP. 
Provinces of India ; the town is in lat. 27^^ 55' 41" 

N. ,,and long. 78"* 6'45"E. ; population, 68,539. 
The area of the district Is 1964 square miles, 
with a population of 1,073,333, chiefiy Hindus, 
Jadnn and Chaohan Rajputs, Baiiia, with Cha- 
mars (178,12iJ), Jat, Lodha, Koli, Garaiya, and 
Ahir, and a number of Mahomedans (li7,911). 
There are extensive patches of usaror barren land, 
caused by saline etiiorescenee. In the early part 
of the 19th century, the fortress of Aligarh was 
held by De Boigoe and Perron, officers of Sindhia. 
It w'as taken by Lord Lake, 4th September 1803. 
On tiie 2ut;h iMay 1857, the sepoy garrison here 
mutinied and marched to Dehii. The district is 
studded -with indigo factories, wdiich in 1873 
produced 3025 inaunds, or 2663 cwts., of the 
marketable dye. 

ALLGOL. ARAn.-HiXD. Amongst the Mah- 
ratta irregular infantrv. — W. 

ALI -ibn - HUSAIX,^ ARSARI, of Baghdad, 
author of the Ikhtiar-i-lkidii. a medical -work 
■written in the year 1392, shortly after the classic 
age of the ^Vrab schotd of medicine. 

i\LI JLAlib a sect at the town of Karund, 
in the south of PiTsia, who worship Ali as a god, 
and believe in his incarnation. They eat pork, 
drink fermented liquors, never pray, nor fast at 
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the Ranmlan, and are cruel and savage in their 
habits. The sect has marks of Judaism, sino^u- 
larly amalgamated with Sabman, Christian, and 
Mahomedan legends. Pottinger says that their 
chief tenet is that Ali is God. The Gurani tribe 
of the Zagros chain, between Kermanshah and 
Zobab, are all of the Ali- Ilahi sect, and they 
have a yearly festival, which they call the feast 
of the fowl. In every village, each head of a 
family brings a fowd to their shaikh or priest. So 
soon as these are cooked, the people assemble ; a 
cloth is thrown over the kettle, which is jjlaced 
before -the priest, who dips his hand into it, and, 
taking it out piecemeal, presents a morsel to each 
person present in rotation. The individual to 
whose share falls the head of the fowl, is supposed 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali during 
the course of the year. It has been suggested 
that the Ali-Ilahi are of Jewish extraction, and 
that this ceremony of the fowl may proceed from 
the rabbinical custom of sacrificing a cock once 
a year on the eve of the day of atonement, 
although nowhere countenanced by the law of 
Moses. This similarity of custom between the 
Jews and the Ali-Ilahi explains why the latter 
place the figure of a cock on the shrine of their 
holy men. Baron de Bode found several of these 
cocks, some carved in wood, others made of por- 
celain, placed on the top of the tombs of their 
several Pir in the mountainous districts of Holivan 
and Zohab, among the Gurani tribes.-^ Palgrave * 
Pottinger^s Travels, p. 234; De BodFs Tramh; 
Taylor; Chatfield, Hindustan, Sale's Prelim. 
Disc. Koran; Hijde's Rel Vet. Persar. See 
Chaldea; Karund; Kibla; Haft Tan. 

ALILAT, the ancient Grecian name for the 
Arabic deity, Al-Ilabat. — Sale\^ Koran. 

ALIM, wife of Wajid Ali Shah, last king of 
Oudh. This queen wrote some delightful lines 
and had the pretty takhallus of Akhtar or Star! 
She was a charming player on the sitar, or Indian 
guitar. She was alive in 1881, living with her 
husband at Garden Reach. 

ALI MAMAN KHAR was the Persian 
governor of Kandahar. In a.d. 1637 (a.h. 1047), 
to escape the tyranny of his sovereign, the king 
of Persia, he gave up the place to Shah Jahan, 
and took refuge in Behli. Ho was received with 
honour, and was afterwards, at different times 
made governor of Kashmir and Kabal, and em- 
ployed in an invasion of Balkh and Badakhshan. 
He excited admiration at the court of Behli by 
the skill and judgment displayed in his execution 
of public works, of which the canal 120 miles 
long, from the river Jumna to Behli, bears his 
name, and affords a proof. It -was re-opened ia 
1820 by Sir Charles Metcalfe.— p. 513. 

ALI MASJIB, a fort in the Khaibar pass, in 
lat. 34° 3' R., and long. 71° 20' E., 8 miles from 
its east entrance, 26 miles from Peshawar, and 69 
miles from Jalalabad. It has twice been taken and 
held by the British, —once in 1839, and again in 
1878. It is 2433 feet above the sea. The tribes 
in and near the pass are clans of the Afridi. 

ALINGI-MARAM. Tam. Alangium deca- 
petalum. 

ALISA, Tel. Bilivaria ilicifolia, Juss. 

ALISH. Hind. Rubus fruticosus. 

ALI SHER are khel or clans of Gadaizai 
Iliazai and Rurizai Iliazai Yusufzai, who in- 
habit Buner. — 3PGr. N.W, F. L i. p. 92, 
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ALISMA PLANTAGO. Smith 
Tseh-sie, .... CHIN. | Sliwtii-sie, . . . Chin. 

This water plant grows in the Sech’uen pro- 
vince of China, Its fleshy rhizomes are used for 
several diseases, as also are its fruits. The rhi- 
zomes are said to stimulate the generative organs 
of women, and are believed to confer the power 
of walking on water . — Smithy p. 7. 

AL ISTAKHRI, the cognomen of Shaikh Abu 
Ishab, author of the Kitab ul Akalim. He was 
born at Istakhr, or Persepolis. 

ALIYERDI KHAN, died a.d. 1756, and was 
succeeded in the office of nawab by his grand- 
nephew, Suraj-ud-Dowla, during whose admini- 
stration many of the British garrison and civi- 
lians of Calcutta perished in the guard-room, since 
known as the Black Hole. 

ALIVERI, garden cress seeds of Lepidium 
sativum, used in medicine. — 0'‘ Shaughiessy, 

ALIWAL, a village in the Ludhiana district of 
the Pan jab, in lat. 30° 57' N., long. 75° 37' E., 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. A great battle 
was fought here between the Sikhs and British, 
28th June 1846, Sir Harry Smith commanding. 
The British force of 10,000 men and 32 guns was 
opposed by Rungoor Singh with 20,000 men and 68 
guns, and the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej. 

ALIYA, a branch of the Turkia subdivision of 
the travelling grain dealers called Binjara. 

ALIYA. Can. A son-in-law; Aliya-Pattam, 
installation. 

ALIZAI, an agricultural and pastoral clan 
of Kakar, said to number 10,000 fighting men. 
They are peaceably inclined, and large numbers 
come every winter to Dera Ghazi Khan to labour 
as wood and grass cutters and road makers. — 
M^G.KW.F,1A.^. 92. 

ALIZAI, a clan of the Mahsud Waziri. See 
Waziri. Also a clan of the Daurani. 

AL-JABL. Arab. See Alamut; Al-Hasan; 

j(VsscifSsi.xii 

AL-JANNABI flourished in the 16th century. 

AL-JAZIRA. Arab. The doab of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the ancient Mesopotamia. 

ALKALI, the Khar and Sajji Khar, Hind. 
Southern India is particularly rich in alkaline 
and earthy minerals, one source of which seems 
to be decaying granites : — 

JDhohee's Earth, a whitish grey, sandy efflor- 
escence, often covers miles of country where de- 
cayed white granite forms the surface soil ; this 
earth contains from 13 to 25 per cent, of crude car- 
bonate of soda. It begins to accumulate in the dry 
weather, and immediately after the rains it can be 
scraped off the surface to the depth of 2 or 3 inches ; 
and by repeated boiling, and the addition of a little 
quicklime, the alkali is obtained of considerable 
strength. With a little care, very clean carbo- 
nate of soda can be obtained, fit for the manu- 
facture of toilet soap, white glass, and glazes for 
pottery. The Nellore, Ouddapah, Masulipatam, 
and Chingleput districts yield this earth in great 
quantities. Repeated attempts have been made 
to prepare from it Barilla for exportation, and 
very fair specimens have been exported at different 
times, but the moderate price of the carbonate of 
soda of Britain, prepared from sea salt, will always 
prevent this from being a remunerative article of 
export. Coloured frits, for bangle glass, have 
lately, however, become an article of export from 
the Madras Presidency. 
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Witraie of Soda in Bellary and Hyderabad 
forms a natural efflorescence. Its chief use is as 
a substitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of 
nitric and other acids and chemical substances. 
It is too deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
though it answers well for some descriptions of 
fireworks. 

Muriate of Soda . — Mineral salt of very fair 
quality is obtained in Cuddapah, Mysore, Beljary, 
and Hyderabad, and occurs also in the Guntur 
and Nellore districts, almost invariably accom- 
panied by gypsum, magnesian limestone, sand- 
stone, sulphur, red and brown iron ores, and alum 
slate. 

The Nairobi lake of Lunar, in lat. 20° N., 
furnishes several salts, viz. : 

Dalla, a carbonate of soda with a faint trace of 
muriate of soda, about 2 per cent, of impurities. 
iVemma/e DaZ^a, nearly pure muriate of soda. 
Kliappul, carbonate of soda, with water and 
about 2 per cent, of impurities. 

Pappree>, nearly pure carbonate of soda. 
Mad-hliar, an impure salt, containing carbonate 
of soda, 27 ; clay and sand, 30 ; water, about 17 ; 
common salt, 25=99. 

BhoosJeee, a crude, impure substance containing 
neutral carbonate of soda, 26 ; insoluble matter, 
chiefly sand and clay, 58 ; water, 15 ; common 
salt, 2 = 100. 

Travertin contains carbonate of lime, 78 ; 
carbonate of magnesia, 4 ; insoluble matter, 
with oxide of iron, etc., 9 ; chloride of sodium, 
2 ; water, 3. 

ALKANET, Dyer’s bugloss, orchanet. 

Ti-huieh, .... Chin. Orkanet, .... Gnu. 
Ossetong, , . . Dut. Ancusa, .... It. 
Orcanette, . . . Fe. Arcaneta, .... Sp. 

Alkanet is the commercial term for a dyeing 
material, obtained from the genera Echiuiii, 
Anchusa tinctoria, A. officinalis, and Lithosper- 
mum tinctorium. The root yields a fine rad colour 
to oils, spirits of wine, lip salves, ointments, wood 
and cotton, and it is also used for colouring many 
of the beverages sold under the name of port- 
wine, and the corks used for the bottles in which 
this fluid is sold. Anchusa paniculata, A. iindu- 
lata, and A. officinalis have been introduced into 
India, but no success recorded. In Iialia, Red 
Saunders wood and Carthamiis tinctoria take tiieir 
pid^cQ.-^Tomlinson ; Faulkner. 

AL-KARI, a class of Rajput cultivators in 
Naghm, named from their special cultivation of 
the A1 tree, the Morinda citrifolia. 

AL-KAZWINI, the cognomen of Zakariya, son 
of Mahomed, son of Mahmud. He livcui about 
the- middle of the 13th century, ami wu’ote the 
Asar ui Bilad, also the Ajaib ul Baldan. 

AL-KHALIK. , Arab. An overcoat ; a doul.)Ie- 
breasted dress, made with long sleeves, and to fit 
to the form as low as the hips, with skirts reaching 
down to the calf of the leg ; it is tied across the 
chest on the left side. It is worn by -Maliomedans. 
AL-KORAN, the Koran. ; 

ALKUSHL Bpcr. _ Miicuna priirita, Ihmk. 
ALLA of Sutlej. Mimosa rubicauiis, Lam. 

ALLJlANTHUSZEYLANICm Tlm\ Allan- 

doo of the Singhalese ; a large tree, 30 tt) 40 
feet high, of the Central Proviime of Ccwbvu, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet. The tinil>er is in use for 
ordinary purposes ; a- very totigli tibiae is oluained 
from the inner bark, which is used for a variety 


ALISMA PLANTAGO. 


ALLZEANTHHS ZEYLANIOUS. 



ALLAH. 


ALLAPU KOMMU-VELLA VANTI GADDI. 


of purposes. — ThwaiteSyZeyl. ; Beddome, FI. Sylv. 
part xxvL p. 305. 

ALLAH. Aeab, God, tlie Lord, tlie Almighty. 
This word is said to be derived from the Arabic 
verb ‘ lah,’ which means trembling and shining ; 
but its relationship to the Hebrew el or eloah and 
alahah has also been conjectured (Pescliel). It 
may also be an Arabic rendering of the Hebrew 
‘ el,’ God ; the Persian khuda. It has also been 
supposed to have been derived from the Arabic 
word ilah, a deity, with the addition of the definite 
article al, — thus, al-ilah, the god. It was current as 
part of a name before the time of Mahomed. Allah 
Ta’alla is the most high God, lit. God (whose 
name) be exalted. Al Ilahat were the goddesses 
of the pagan Arabs. Mahomedans reverently use 
this holy name. They have 99 attributive names 
of God, and their rosaries have 99 beads, with a 
large prolonged bead, making the 100th, for 
Allah, God, the Almighty. Amongst other of 
the attributes are the (al) — 

Lahman, the merciful. xidil, the just. 

liahiiTQ, the clement. Azim, the great, 

Khalik, the creator. Hak, the true, ! 

Ghaffar, the pardoner. 

They will say Bismillah al daim, al abd, al abdi, 
Til the name of God, the Eternal, the Everlasting. 
One of the most solemn oaths of the Afghans is 
by the name of God (Allah), three times repeated 
in three different forms, ‘ Wullab, Billah, Tillah.’ 
— Salehs Koran; IMpJmistone^s Caulnd, p. 211. 

ALLAHABAD, a city in the N.W. Provinces 
of British India, which gives its name to a revenue 
division of 2747 square miles, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Allahabad, Banda, Oawnpur, Futtehpur, 
Hamirpur, and Jonpur, lying between lat. 24*^47' 
and 25® 47' 15" N., and long. 81° 114' and 82° 23' 
3" E. The city is the seat of the government 
of the KW. Provinces and Oudh, and is built i 
on the left bank of the Jumna, in a fork at the 
S.E. extremity of the doab formed by the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, and 316 feet 
above the sea. It is in lat, 25° 26' N., and long. 
81® 55' 15" E., and is called Prayag by the people. 
Its population in 1872 was 103,473. The city 
is 565 square miles distant from Calcutta by 
rail. Its ancient name seems to have been Vaisali, 
from its founder Yisala or Besa-biraja, one of the 
third Solar line of I'esala, of the Surya Vansa or 
Solar dynasty. The vSpot, being a saiigain or 
junction, is considered sacred by the Hindus, who 
inuke pilgrimages to it; and until the middle of 
the 19 til (Century it was of frequent occurrence 
for pilgrims to renounce life by drowning them- 
selves there. IVith earthen pots fastened to 
them, they would wade into the water, or would 
go in a boat to the exact spot at which the rivers 
unite, and wiien the pots filled, they sank. In 
the fort at Allahabad is a tall slender mono- 
lith, with a tapering shaft erected by Asoka, 
Itc. 240. It has the edict of that monarch, and 
also a later inscription detailing the conquests 
of Samudra Gupta, about tiie second century after 
Christ. It was re-erected a.d. 1605 by Jahan- 
gir, who has cummemoi'ated his accession in a 
Persian legend. Fah Hian, a.d. 414, and Hiwen 
Thsaiig, A.D. 621l“"645, visited this city. In 
historic times, Lajputs oljtained a footing in this 
district. Tiiey see’m to have had their particular 
leaders, wdu>. after locating tlicmseivcs and their 
followers, displaced the origintd inhabitants by 


degrees, and extended themselves as far as they 
could. Thus, in pargana Jhunsi, the Bais Rajputs 
trace their origin to two leaders, viz. Bawani and 
J utan. To the descendants of the former the largo 
estate of Mowaya was allotted, and to those of 
the latter other nine estates. Some entire mouzabs 
in each of these taluks were subsequently assigned 
to different branches of the family, and the re- 
mainder held jointly by all. It was invaded by 
Shahab-ud-Din Gori a.d. 1104, and from that time 
till the introduction of British rule, it remained in 
Mahomedan hands. During the mutiny and re- 
bellion of 1857-58, Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir 
James Outram strongly urged the importance of 
securing the safety of Allahabad, and it remained 
the sole city for a safe footing, being in the 
hands of the rebels only from June 6th to 11th. 
The populace opened the jails, and all officers, 
Europeans, and Eurasians were murdered ; but the 
fort was held by Sikhs till Colonel Neill arrived 
on the 11th of June, and on the 18th the station 
and town was recovered. The Hindu and semi- 
Hinduized population of the district consists of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Bania, Ahir, Chamars, 
Kayasth, Kurmi, with Mahomedans. Famines 
from drought occurred in 1770, 1783, 1803, and 
1837. — Vol. vi. p. 970-980 of the BL Soc, 
Jour.; Travels of a Hindu ; Imperial Gazetteer. 

ALLAH BAND, a bank of earth mixed with 
saud and shells, near the southern frontier of Sind, 
which was upheaved by an earthquake in 1819, 
across the Parana branch of the Indus. It is 50 
miles long, and in places 16 miles broad. In 1826 
the Indus overflowed and breached the bund, the 
waters expanding into a vast lake, since merged 
into the Runn of Outch. 

ALLAKAPPO, one of the eight places at 
I which relics of Buddha were deposited. See 
Buddha ; Tope, 

ALLAMANDA CATHARTICA. Lbm. 

A. Aublettii, Pohl., Bon. Orelia grandiflora, AuU. 

A. verticellata, Desf. A. esnotherifolia, Pohl. 

A. grandiflora, Lam. A. augustifolia, ,, 

P’ha yung-b’han, Bdkm. | Arali, . . . 

A native of Surinam, the \Fest Indies, Guiana, 
Brazil, introduced into India from Guiana in 
1803. The leaves, a valuable cathartic, used 
especially in painter’s colic. In too large doses, 
violently emetic and drastic. This shrub has very 
large bright-yellow fragrant flowers and fruits 
throughout the year. It might take a place in 
medicines of European hospitals. — Useful Plants, 
Riddell; Jaffrey; p. 448 ; Fo/^i,p, 528. 

ALLAMA PRABHU, the guru or spiritual 
adviser of the elder Basava, who was concerned 
in the revolution at Kalyan, in which the king 
Bijala was slain. He is regarded by the Yira 
Saiva as an incarnation of Siva. He travelled 
much in the Peninsula. The Prabhu 
was written in his praise. — Garrett. 

ALLAM PARTY A, in lat. 12° 16' N. , and long. 
80° 3' E., a small village on the coast, 65 
distant from Madras. It was formerly a place of 
some note, and in 1750 was given to Dupleix by 
Muzaffar Jang ; it was taken from the French in 
1760 by Sir Eyre Goote. Formerly famed for 
its oj'ster beds. ‘ 

ALLAPU KOMMU-YELLA YANTI GADDI. 
Ted. Andropogon nardiis? RottL, Ains. 115; 
A. iwaraneusa, BL? The Sanskrit syn. Guch’ch 
! signifies ‘tufts,’ a peculiarity of A. iwaraneusa. 



ALLARD. 


ALLIUM CEPA. 


ALLARD, M., aFrencli captain who travelled 
through Central Asia, and afterwards served 
Ranjit Singh, whose armies he brought into a 
high state of discipline. 

ALLAREE. Tam. An eel. 

AL-LAT, Al-Azzah, and Manah, were three 
female deities of the pre - mahomedan Arabs, 
who worshipped also stones, trees, and shapeless 
masses of dough. Al-Azzah was worshipped 
under the form of a tree, Manah of a large stone, 
Yaguth of a lion, Sawa of a woman, Yank of a 
horse, and Nasr of an eagle. Al-Lat was with 
the tribe of Tbakeef, in the town of el-Taif ; it 
was destroyed by Mahomed’s order. Al-Azzah 
was the idol of the tribes of Koresh and Kinaneh ; 
it was destroyed by Khalid. — Salehs Komn^ See 
Allah. 

ALL AW A. Heb.? Hind. A beltain hre or 
bonfire raised by Mahomedans in the Maharram, 
in a pit in front of the Ashur Khana. Men dance 
around it, shouting, Ya, Ali! ya, Hasan I ya, 
Husain! Dulha! Dulha! — Meaning, Oh! Ali; 
oh ! Hasan ; oh ! Husain ; bridegroom, bridegroom ! 
Also a hole dug within doors or out, over which 
they wash their Inands and throw refuse into. 

ALLEKO-ZYE, a small Afghan tribe of the 
Daurani section. See Afghan ; Daurani. 

ALL! ARASANI NAGADAM, a Tamil 
poem, the comedy of the princess Ali Arasani, 
who is said to have married Arjima. 

ALLIGAR APPAR KOIL. A Hindu temple 
near Bangalore, much resorted to by women who 
crave for children.— IF. E. 

ALLIGATOR, the aligador of the Spaniards, or 
cayman, is a name commonly but erroneously ap- 
plied to the crocodiles of the Nile, the Ganges, and 
other eastern rivers. Dean Trench in his Study 
of Words (p. 125) says, ‘When the alligator w^as 
first seen by the Spanish discoverers, they called 
it, with a true insight into its species, “ el ella- 
garto,” or the lizard, as being the largest of the 
lizard species to which it belonged.’ Alligators 
are wholly confined to tropical and Southern 
America, where they are styled also cayman, 
jacare. The alligator closely resembles the croco- 
dile, but has characters sufficiently distinct to have 
constituted a new genus. See Crocodile. 

ALLIGATOR PEAR. The Avocado, or subal- 
tern’s butter tree, is the Persea gratissima. ‘ 

ALLIKALANGU. Tam. Root of Nymphsea lotus. 

ALLIKI or Gitti-Gadda. Tel. Scirpus dubius. 

ALLILU KAI MARA. Can, Terminalia 
chebula. 

ALLIPAYARU. Tel. Grewia Isevigata, VaU. 

ALLIPUR, four miles from Calcutta, the 
station towm of the Twenty-four Parganas. 

ALLITERATION is much practised by eastern 
races, alike with the names of places, of people, 
and of things. The use of a double assonant 
name, sometimes to express a dual idea, but often 
a single one, is a favourite oriental practice. 
TJrjun and Surjun were brothers of Goga, lord 
of Durd Darebra, in the wastes of Rajwara. 
Chin and Machin is a phrase analogous to Hind 
and Sind, used to express all India; and Gog and 
Magog (Yuj and Majuj, Ar^b., Pees.) is applied 
to the northern nations of Asia; Sind and Hind 
arc, however, capable of separation. As far back 
as Herodotus, we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni 
and Bithyni ; the Arabs have converted Cain and i 
Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saiil and Goliah into I 
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Talut and JaJut, Pharaoh’s magicians into Risam 
and Re jam, of whom the Jewish traditions had 
made Jannes and Jambres ; whilst Christian 
legends gave the names of Dismas and Jesmas to 
the penitent and impenitent thieves in the gospel. 
Jarga and Narga was the name given to the 
great circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous in- 
stances of the same thing, e.g, Eabulistan and 
Kabulistan, Koli Akoli, Longa Salanga, Ibir 
Sibir, Kessair and Owair, Kuria Miiria, Ghuz and 
Maghuz, Mastra and Castra (Edrisi), Artag and 
Kartag (Abulghazi), Khanzi and Manzi (Eashidi), 
Iran and Turan, Crit and Mecrit (Rnbruqnis), 
Sondor and Condor (Marco Polo), etc. The 
name of AcMn in Sumatra appears to have been 
twisted in this spirit by the Mahomedan mariners, 
as a rhyme to Machin ; the real name is Atcheh. 
In everyday conversation in India, such allitera- 
tions occur as Choki oki, a chair; Kiirsi gursi, a 
chair ; Chavi-gavi, a key ; Keii-geeli, a key ; Bach 
kach, children. — Yule^ Cathay; Pers, Ohs. 

ALLIUM, a genus of plants, largely cultivated 
in Indian gardens, and, alike by Europeans and 
natives, extensively used in food, both in soups 
and as vegetables. Of this genus Yoigt names 
23 species, but a notice here of the shallot, the 
onion, the leek, and garlic will suffice. The 
species are all remarkable for having, in a greater 
or less degree, the odour of garlic, and for the 
agreeable stimulating effects that accompany it. 
For this reason some of them have been objects 
of cultivation from the highest antiquity. The 
Welsh onion, A. fistulosum, used in soups and 
salads, and the Spanish shallot, A. ophioscordion, 
have not been cultivated in India. 

ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. The shallot. 

Khyet-tlpvon-nee, Burm. I Piaz, Hind. 

Hi-ai, Hi-ai-tu, , Ohin. j Gandaii, Gandana, Pusht, 

The shallot is a native of Asia Minor ;• in China 
it is pickled. In most parts it is cultivated in a 
light rich soil, and propagated by dividing the 
clustered roots ; it should be sown in beds at the 
commencement of the rains, and will give a crop 
during the cold weather. Dr. Stewart says it 
(or A. Porrum, A., the leek) may be the plant 
mentioned by Masson (?) as cultivated at and 
near Kabal for the leaves, and by Belle w as 
gn:’Owing wild near Ghazni (7000 feet), wffiere it 
is not eaten. Masson states that the leaves may 
be cut two or three times a year for 25 or 3*0 
years, and mentions one field at Kabal dating 
from the time of Nadir Shah, more than a hun- 
dred years before his visit.—/. L. Stewart., Panmh 
Plants, Vo?yt,668;Piddell;PozkiLM^^^ 

ALLIUM CEPA. Lmih , The onion, . . 

Basal, also Basl, , Arab. Gandhana, ,■ , Pusht, 

Pulantu, . . , Beng. Pallandii, Lataaeka, Sansk. 
Ky-et-thwon-ni, . '.Burm. Gatta . of Salt Range. 
Kimballi, . . Can. Pad-wasl, ' 

T’sung, .... Chin. Limo, . . , . Singh, 

Piaz, .... Hind. Vengayam, . . . Tam. 
Ganthia, . . of Ladak. Mralli, .... Tel. 
Bawangmerah,' , ALilat. Erra-ITlK-gadda, . ,, 

Bawang, Brambang, „ Yalli .gadda, .. . 

It is not certain of -what country this is a 
native, but it has from time iinmemoriai been 
cultivated in Egypt, and is commonly cultivated 
all over India and China. !Many brahmans 
of India do not eat the onion, regardintr it its 
similar to mutton. It is grown to 10,500 
in Ladak. It is one of the favourite vegetables 


ALLIUM FORRUM. 


ALMANAC. 



of tlie Chinese ; their large coarse variety is i 
called Muh»t’sung, or tree onion. Every part 
of the plant is supposed to have some thera- 
peutic action. Onion tea is largely used, and 
the life-boatmen of the Yang-tsze river depend 
on it to excite vomiting and reaction in the 
apparently drowned. Their wild onion Keh- 
t’sung, and foreign onion Hu-t’sung, are also 
used medicinally. — Smith; J, L. Stewart^ Panjab 
Plants^ p. 230. 

ALLIUM FORRUM. W, The leek. 

A. rubellum, Bieb. 

Koornas? . « , Arab. Khorat? * . . of By. ? 

Piiroo, , . . , Beno. Eorrat, * , . . Egypt. 

Tau-kyet-thwon, . BuEM. Gundiua, , . . Pees. 

This is cultivated all over India, is common in 
the N.W. Fanjab, including the Salt Range, and I 
in the Siwalik tract east to near the Sutlej ; and I 
the Eanawar plant growing at 9000 feet, as well 
as one found in Lahoul still higher, seem to be the 
same. In most places the root is eaten raw or 
cooked. — J, L, Stewart^ Punjab Plants, p. 231. 
ALLIUM SATIVUM. Limi, Garlic. 

Soni ; Sum? . . Arab. Sir, Pers. 

Losiioon, Lashima, Beng. Malm Slrada, . . Sansk. 
Kyet thwon pliyn, Burm. Sudiiliimi, . . . Singh. 

Beluli, .... Can. Vallai pandu, . . Tam. 

Swan, Ta-swan, . Chin. Ell-ulli, Velliilli, . Tel. 

Lahsan, .... Hind. Telia gadda, . . „ 

Bawang-putih, . Malay. Velli gadda, . . „ 

Largely cultivated in India and in all Asiatic 
countries ; its roots consist of pungent acrimonious 
bulbs, which have a strong offensive smeU and 
flavour. ^ They are employed as a condiment, and 
as an ingredient in curries, pickles, chutneys, 
etc. ; they are also used in medicine. Garlic is 
the of the Greeks, Som of the Arabs, 

and Shumim of Numbers xi. 12. It has been used 
as an article of diet, and likewise in medicine, from 
very early times. Garlic seed oil-called Telia 
gaddaniina, Tel, ; Wulla poondoo yennai, Tam. — 
is only medicinal. It is clear, colourless, limpid, 
and contains the full odour of the plant. It 
might be available in cookery for those who 
relish the flavour of garlic in their dishes, but 
this will evidently be the fullest extent of its ap- 
plication ; hence it can scarcely be considered of 
any importance commercially. — Royle ; Faulkner. 

, ALLIUM SPH.EROCEPHALUM. Stewart. 

Ailiiiin odoruin, L. 

Bhiik, .... Jhelum. i Skodze, . , . Ladak. ' 
■A long-leaved species growing in Khagan at 
10,500 feet; the leaves are dried and eaten in 
winter with meat ; the root is not; eaten. What 
appears to be the same species, occurs in Spiti at 
12,000, but no part of it is eaten. — J. L. Steivai% 
Panjah 231. 

ALLIILM ULIGINOSUM, Smith, tbe Kau of the 
Chinese, resembles the leek, and is largely used 
amongst the Ciiinese. Its seeds are given in sper- 
rnatorriicea, a common ailment amongst the 
Chinese. — Smith, p. 8. 

ALIA! ANN! A NODIFLORA. E. Br. 

Ciiaraissoa nod,, JLcrf. j Achyranthes nodiflora, 
Ooioda noditluru, Lina. | Linn. \ 

Comiiion in Coromandel and Ceylon, and is 
esculent.— i. 078. 

ALLO N ERE DU. Tel. Eugenia Jambolana, 
It, a variety wiih large edible fruit. 

xVLLOW. Hfxr>. A stinging nettle of the 
Himalaya, yielding iihim 
x\LLUY8. The natives of all the East Indies 


are acquainted with a variety of alloys for making 
cannons, images, gongs, cymbals, bells, and orna- 
ments, with copper and zinc, tin and lead, besides 
being great workers in copper and brass for the 
various domestic utensils. In the Travancore 
state, the workmen have been very successful iu 
their fabrication of alloys, but the ingredients 
they use are not known. In the Coimbatore 
district,^ the metals are employed in the following 
proportions : — 

Copper 10 parts, zinc 6|- — ralloy valued at 4 
annas per seer of 24 tolas weight, and is used for 
all purposes. 

Copper 10, zinc 5— alloy valued at 3| annas 
per seer, somewhat darker than the other, but 
considered equally useful. 

Copper 10, zinc 10 — alloy valued at S annas 
the seer, considered inferior to the others, but is 
also in current use. 

Copper 10, tin 24 — a beautiful bell metal 
alloy, valued at 6 annas the seer. Is used for 
the same purposes as the others. 

Copper 10, tin 2, lead 4 — an inferior-looking 
alloy, but employed for similar purposes. 

Native smiths render the mixed metal from 
copper and tin malleable with greater proportions 
of tin, as also do the Chinese for their gongs and 
cymbals, by gently striking it while h^ot, at re- 
peated heatings. Some years ago, bronze sheath- 
ing for ships was prepared on the same principle. 
Teling natives call such malleable bell metal 
‘ akkansu ’ (Tel.). It is formed into vessels for 
containing add food, buttermilk, etc. 

Pot metal (copper and lead) is improved by the 
addition of tin, and the three metals will mix in 
almost any proportions. Zinc may be added to 
pot metal in very small quantity ; but when the 
zinc becomes a considerable amount, the copper 
takes up the zinc, forming a kind of brass, and 
leaves the lead at liberty, which in a great measure 
separates in cooling. Zinc and lead are indis- 
posed to mix alone, though a little arsenic assists 
their union by ‘ killing ^ the lead, as in shot metal ; 
antimony also facilitates the combination of pot 
metal, — 7 lead, 1 antimony, and 16 copper mixed 
perfectly at the first fusion, and the mixture was 
harder than 4 lead and 16 copper, and apparently 
a better metal. — Mr. Rohde's MSS, See Bells. 

ALLSPICE. Pimenta vulgaris, Bindley. 

Bay berry tree, . Eng. I Toute opise, . , . Fb. 
Pimento, . . Eng., Sp. j 

Pimenta vulgaris is a large tree, supposed of S. 
America. Allspice is rarely adulterated, owing 
possibly to its low price. It should be introduced 
into India. — Hassall; Mason. 

ALLU. Guj., Hind. In Kathiawar and Raj- 
putana, an ordeal in cases of disputed boundaries, 
in which the claimant w^alks over the contested 
limits with a raw hide or a cloth on his shoulders, 
previously dedicated to one of the fearful forms 
of Durga, from whose vengeance he will suffer if 
his claim be unjust. — W. 

ALLU BACH-CHALL Tel. Basella alba, A, 
ALMANAC. 

Oalendrier, . . . Fr. j Jantri, .... Hind. 
Kalendxier, . . . Ger. j Almanaque, . . Sp. 

The word Almanac is supposed to be derived 
from the Arabic, and the natives of India Iiave 
their almanacs arranged on the same principles 
as those of Europe. To the Hindus, whose re- 
ligious festivals are largely astronomical, and to 



ALMAS, 


ALMS. 



a less extent to Maliomedans, tLe almanacs are 
of great importance. They are published in large 
numbers, in various forms, and are widely cir- 
culated. Some are small and cheap ; others are 


an exceedingly hard species of almond. In manu- 
facturing the oil, they are well rubbed or shaken 
in a coarse bag, to separate a bitter powder which 
covers the epidermis ; they are then pounded to 
a paste in marble mortars, and tbe paste subjected 
to a press. The almond is supposed to contain 
46 per cent, of oil ; but from 5|- lbs. only 1 lb. 6 oz, 
can be extracted by the cold process, and above 
2 lbs. if heated iron plates be used. The oil of 
almonds is the basis of the great part of the 
liniments, ointments, and plasters of the European 
pharmacists. It is, however, little used in Indian 
pharmacy, the oil of the Sesamiini orientale 
answering perfectly as a substitute. 

Almond, sweet; HangTien-mei of the Gliinese. 

Almond tea, Hang- jin- tang of the Chinese, is 
sold in the streets of China as a ptisan. It is 
made by boiling the kernels mixed with other 
substances . — Smithy p. 9; Cat ^Ex, Cat 1862; 
Simmonds; O^Sh. 

ALMORA, in lat. 29° 35' 16'' N. and long. 
79° 41' 16" E., a hill station and sanatorium 
in the north of India, situated on the top of 
a ridge, which runs east and west at eleva- 
tions of 5425 to 5607 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is the capital of the province of 
Kamaon. It is 30 miles from Naini-thal. The 
Indian Government established a sanatorium at 
Lohooghat in the Almora hills, a position un- 
surpassed in India for salubrity of climate and 


Some are small and cheap ; others are 
large, and profusely illustrated by pictures re- 
presenting the signs of the zodiac, figures denot- 
ing the sun in different months, etc. The people 
consult almanacs chiefly to find out lucky and 
unlucky times ; without this they deem all else to 
be vain. Every Hindu almanac consists of five 
sections, hence the name Panchanga, viz. the 
lunar day, the solar day, the lunar asterism, the 
conjunctions and transits of the planets, eclipses, 
etc., and the karana or subdivisions of the lunar 
day. Their use of the lunar year for their religious 
rites, and of the solar or sidereal year for civil 
duties, is so perplexing, that learned astronomers 
pass along the streets every morning, and intimate 
to their houses of call the ceremonial to be 


ALMAS. Arab., Pers. Diamond. 

AL MASUDI, a patronymic given to Abul- 
Hasan Abi, a native of Baghdad, a great traveller, 

He wandered to 


acute observer, and writer, 

Morocco and Spain on the west, and eastwards 
to China, through all the mahomedan and many 
other countries, and he wrote his travels, which 
he styled Muruj-uI-Zahab, or Meadows of Gold. 
■^Elliof^ p. 19. 

ALMIRAH, an Anglo-Indian term from Al- 


India for salubrity of climate and 
picturesque scenery, and known to be highly 
suitable for the European constitution. A sulphur 
mine was discovered at a place called Aina, some 
9 miles north-west of Almora. The soil of the 
neighbourhood yields quantities of saltpetre. It 
ihite, copper, and iron. — ScIiL ; Roht ; 
Dr, Buist's Catalogue; Imp, Gaz, 


Lauz, . . . . Arab. I Luz, Heb. 

Mandel, Dut., Dan., Ger. Amygdala, . . . Lat. 
Amande, . , . Fe. i Mandorla, ... Sp. 

This term is applied to tbe common almond, 
from the Amygdalus communis. The sweet and 
the bitter almonds of commerce, the Jordan and 
Yalencia almonds, are the kernels of the fruit of 
different varieties of Amygdalus communis, Linn, 
It is a Mediterranean tree, extending into Persia, 
cultivated in the north of Africa, Italy, Spain, 
etc., a native of the Himalaya, and abundant in 
Kashmir. Jordan and Valencia almonds are im- 
ported into Britain from Malaga and other Span- 
ish ports ; bitter almonds, chiefly from Barbary, 
Sicily, etc. Almonds, both bitter and sweet 
varieties, are imported into N, India from Ghoor- 
bimd, and into S. India from the Persian Gulf. 

are fruits of the Ter- 


\ Englishman; Dr, Buist's Catalogue; Imp, Gaz, 
See Kamaon ; Sanatoria. 

ALMS and almsgiving have ever taken an im- 
portant place in the religious systems of the 
world. The Hebrews were commanded to leave 
for the poor, and Ecclesiastes xi. 1 bids to cast 
their bread upon tbe waters, with an assur- 
ance that after many days it ’would return to 
them again. In the Buddhist, Hindu, and Malio- 
medan religions, as also amongst the Romish 
Christians, it is not only deemed good to give 
aims,^ but tbe giving bestows a merit on '"the 
individual, and gifts are generally delivered witii 
much openness, in such case differing from tlie 
injunction in Matt. vi. 2 : ‘ When tiioii doest thiise 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before tliee.’ Hindu 
and Mahomedan sovereigns bestow much to tli (3 
shrines of their respective faiths, and annually, 


The Indian almonds 
minalia catappa, Aleurites triloba, and Oanarium 
commune ; and the almonds of Gen. xliii. 11 have 
been thought to be pistachio nuts. 

Almond, bitter. 

Hang-joh-hang, . Chin. { Ku-mei, . , , , Chin. 
This is the fruit of the var. amara. ' 

Almond confection is the Hang-su of the 
Chinese. 

Almond oil. 

Badam-ka-tel, . . Hind. Ingudi-tailam, . Sansk. 
Badam minak, . Malay, Badamcottay-yennay,TAJf. 
Koughan-i-Badam, Pees. Badama vittulu nune, Tel. 

. This oil is from the fruit of the almond tree. It 
is colourless, or very slightly yellow, and is con- 
gealed with difficulty. It is obtained for native 
use in India, but does not as yet form a recog- 
nised article of export. About 80 tons of this 
oil are annually imported into Britain, the price 
being about Is. per lb. But it is principally the 
produce of the Arzo tree, forests of which grow to 
the south of the empire of Morocco, which produce 


ALNUS GLUTINOSA. 


ALOE FIBEE. 


is generally one-fortieth, which is to be paid 
in kind, or in money or other equivalent. It is 
a common custom to give what the donor can 
afford in alms during the month of Maharram, 
especially on the tenth day, hence the phrase, 
the alms of the ‘ Ashr.’ This custom seems to have 
been copied from the Jews, who are accustomed 
to abound in almsgiving during the ten days com- 
mencing with their New Year’s Day, and ending 
with the day of atonement, more than in all the rest 
of the year. Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, twice 
in his lifetime gave away ail his property. But 
the Hindu pilgrims to sacred shrines are often 
exacting, even insolent, and, though rarely so to 
Europeans, will sit dowm at a door and refuse 
to stir until their day’s food be given ; also Maho- 
medan fakirs, of whom there are several sects, 
often continue to demand till alms be given. 
The Buddhist mendicants of Burma are the least 
clamorous ; but so completely is the act of offering 
to their shrines the &ial individual merit, that 
costly gifts can be immediately removed, while 
outside the great temples at Rangoon and Prome, 
such vast quantities of food-offerings are daily 
thrown, as to be disgusting, and the temple ser- 
vants, who are slaves or of unclean race, clear 
' it away. All these classes have distinguishing 
- costumes, — the Buddhist with his yellow robe; 

tlie Hindu sanyasi or viragi smeared in ashes, 
and with ochre-dyed clothes ; and the Mahomedan 
fakir may have a loin-cloth and taj or crown. 
Amongst them all are many true ascetics; and 
recently, in 1867, a Hindu devotee was to be 
seen, who had at that time sat for five years in 
one of the Ellora caves. But there are amongst 
them also many impostors. See Ali ; Alms-bowl 
of Buddha; Buddhism; Fakir; Groul; Jbiila; 
Kashgul i Ali ; Mendicant ; Patra ; Pinjrapole ; 
Sanyasi ; Yiragi. 

, ALNUS GLUTINOSA, grows at the foot of 
Fusiyama mountain. 

ALNUS NEPALENSIS. D. Don. 

Himalayan alder, Eng. [ Kunch, Koish, . Hind. i 

A very largo and straight tree of Darjiling, 
Iviiliu, and Kangra, and fringing the Pabur river 
banks above the junction of the Toiise. Its hark 
is used in tanning, and its wood for gunpowder 
charcoal. 

ALNUS NITFDA. EndL 

01etiiroj)sis iiitida, Bpach. Betula nitida, Don, 

Byain, .... Beas. Koe, Ravi. 

Champ, Tsaxm, Chi^nab. Kunsh j^Kimich, Sutlej. 
Srol, ifikimra, JiiKLUir. Piak;Niu, . . ,, 

Srol, Sawali, Silein, Kang. Gira, Ghuzhbe, Tr. -Indus. 

This handsome tree of the N.W. Himalaya and 
the Pan jab rises to DO or 100 feet, with a girth of 
10 or 12 feet Its twigs are used for binding 
» loads, and for parts of the foot-bridges ; its leaves 
as fodder ; the bark for tanning, dyeing, and for 
making red ink; its wood for bedsteads, and 
for the crooked stick of rope bridges. — Dr. J, 
L. Sleirart, 

ALNUS OBTUSIFOLIA. Clegliorn, ^ This 
alder, the Kunch of the Panjab, is found in the 
Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, at 
an elevation of 40U0 to 50UO feet. The charcoal 
I from it is employed in iron -smelting. — Cleghorn, 
Panlah Iteport, p. 64. 

ALGA LACTINE A . See Insects. 

ALOE plants belong to the Liliacese,^and are 
spread throughout India, 104 species having been 


introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Society’s 
Garden. In Arabia and in Egypt, the aloe plant 
is hung, like the dried crocodile, over houses 
as a talisman against evil spirits. Burckhardt 
assigns, as a motive for its being ^fianted in 
graveyards, that its Arabic name Sabar (it is also 
called Sibar) denotes the patience with which the 
believer, avraits the last day. Lane remarks 
that the aloe thus hung over the door, is put 
there to ensure long and fiourjshing times to 
the inmates, and long continuance to the house 
itself ; and women believe that the Prophet visits 
the house where this plant is suspended. In India 
it is hung up to attract eye-flies and mosquitos 
entering a room. Burton believes this practice 
to be a fragment of African fetishism, and mentions 
that the Galla race, to the present day, plant 
aloes on graves, and suppose that when the plant 
sprouts the deceased has been admitted into the 
gardens of ‘ V7ak ’ the Creator. The African A. 
spicata is common in the Peninsula of India. It is 
a good hedge plant, and the leaves yield a useful 
fibre. — Lane^ Useful Plants; Burton^ s Mecca ^ iii. 
p. 350. 

ALOE CHINENSIS. STniih. 

Lu-vvei, Lah-wei, . Chin. I Siang-tan, . . , Chin. 

Grows in the Canton province of China ; also, 
it is said, in Java, Sumatra, and Persia. The 
drug obtained from it is bitter, coal-black, and 
porous. — Smlt\ p. 9. 

ALOE FIBRE, Pita fibre, Nita, and Pita, are the 
commercial names given in Southern India to the 
fibres of the American aloe, or Agave Americana ; 
of the A. vivipera, or Bastard aloe ; the fibres 
of Fourcroya gigantea ; those of the Adam’s 
needles, the Yucca gloriosa, or common-leaved, 
and Y. aloefolia, or aloe-leaved, Yucca. And 
Dr. Hunter also mentions the Y. angustifolia, 
tenacissima, filamentosa, and regia as species yield- 
ing fibres, to all of which perhaps the same com- 
mercial term is applied. Agave Americana and 
A. vivipera have become so naturalized in India 
as to seem indigenous. They are, however, not 
yet sufficiently abundant in Southern India to be 
employed to any very great extent for the pro- 
duction of fibre ; but as they take root and grow 
readily, there is nothing to hinder their very 
extensive application. Aloe fibre now forms an 
article of export from the western coast. In Mexico, 
a highly prized thread is manufactured from the 
leaf fibre, and maeje into the ropes used in their 
mines, and for nets and rigging of ships. Also, 
the famous hammocks of Panama are made of 
agave fibre. From the Aloe perfoliata (which 
Dr. Royle deemed identical with his A. Indica), 
Dr. Hunter of Madras obtained a fibre two feet 
long, white, and of fine quality, which readily 
took colours. The Agave Americana has a short 
cylindrical woody stem, terminated by fleshy, 
spiny, bluish green leaves, and it flowers once, on 
a tall flower stem, 20 to 40 feet. The roots as 
well as the leaves contain the ligneous fibres 
styled ‘Nita’ thread, useful for various purposes. 
The leaves are sometimes eight feet long, one 
foot broad, and five inches deep, and abound in 
fibres of great length ; tough and durable, their 
separation is effected by crushing or bruising, 
steeping in water, and afterwards beating. In 
applying them for the manufacture of fibres, it 
is very essential to have the sap removed as early 
as possible after the leaves are cut, and with this 
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view a grooved cylinder press is found very 
effectual, while fre(^uent beating removes a thick 
viscid milky juice, which, if allowed to remain 
after cleaning, imparts a stiffness to the fibre.— 
A£ E. J, R. of 1855 and 1857 ; Drs. Eoyle^ 
Riddell^ Hunter ; Balfour's Com, Pro . ; Simmonds; 
Faulk. See Aloe ; Agave ; Fourcroya ; Yucca. 

ALOE INDICA. Royle. Indian aloe. 

Aloe perfoliata, RoxK ii. 167. 

Beno, Kadenaka kate- 
Buem. vala, .... 

Bdk. Kwar, Gandal, , 

Hind. Masti, . , , . 

,, Kumarika, . . 

„ Kattale, ... 

,, Kalabanda, . . 

klALAY. Ohinni kalabanda, 

„ Yerra kalabanda var 


Many species of the aloe furnish aloes, but the 
bestknownare— 

A. Abyssinica, i/am., of Abyssinia. 

A. Arabica, Lam,, the A. variegata, Forslc, 

A. Indica, Roxh., N.W. India, the A. perfoliata, i2. 

A. Socotrina, Aam., of Socotra. 

A. spicata, Thun., Cape of Good Hope; and 

A. vulgaris, Lam. 

Aloes is the bitter, resinous, inspissated juice 
of the leaves, and is imported into Britain under 
the names of Socotorine, East Indian or hepatic, 
Barhadoes, Cape, and Caballine aloes. In the four 
years 1852-53 to 1855-56, Madras exported 515 
cwt., valued at Es. 4087, and imported in the last 
year to the value of Rs. 2686. In the year 1853, 
Britain imported to the extent of 33,333 lbs., and 
re-exported 157,506 lbs. to the various countries 
of Europe. The usual way of extracting the 
substance is by making a transverse incision in 
the leaves or cutting them off at the base, and 
scraping off the juice as it flows if done in the 
former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel 
placed for the purpose, if in the latter. The 
aloes, after being received into a vessel, are ex- 
posed to the sun or other heat, by which means 
they become inspissated. The Cape aloes is deep 
brown, shining, of greenish tint and resinous 
fracture ; edges transparent, odour strong, Bar- 
badoes aloes, commonly termed hepatic, is exported 
in gourds, ranges in colour from dark brown or 
black to red or liver colour ; odour disagreeable. 
Socotorine aloes, although long considered the 
best kind, fell below Barbadoes in commercial 
value. Kurachee aloes are intermediate in 
properties between the Socotorine and Dekhan 
kind. Aloes, although aperient, unlike other 
cathartics, the effect is not increased if given in 
large doses beyond a certain point. To persons 
I predisposed to apoplexy it is more beneficial than 
most other purgatives. The compound decoction 
is a valuable emmenagogue, particularly when 
combined with preparations of iron. — Ben. PJiar. 
192 ; O’Sh., 665 ; Balfam\ Commercial Products ; 
0\Sh., Beng. Pharmac. 

ALOES-WOOD. Eagle-wood, ligii-aloes. 
Kakal, Haihal, . Arab. Agalloolnim, Heb., Lat, 
Sak-hiang, . . . Chin. Kavoriki, . . . Jap. 

Habulai ? . , . Egypt. Aghil, Karaghil, Malay. 

Hahulai ? ... „ Garu, Kayu-garu, ,, 

Bois d’aigle, . . . Fr. Kassina (the tree), Siam. 

Acllar Holz, . . . Ger. 

This natural product is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, in Nuin. xxiv^ 6, Prov. 
vii. 17, Ps. xlv. 8, Cant. iv. 14, as a valued 
lierfume. It is possible that the substance met 
with in commerce is obtained from more than one 
plant. See Agailochum; Aquilaria aloexylon; 
Calambeg, Eagle- wood ; Lign-aloes ; Excceetiria. 
.'.ALONZO TALESSO, a great navigator, who 
left the Tagus river, and in 1506 entered the 
Eastern Archipelago, and made the discovery of 
Sumatra. 

ALOON-ALOON. Jay. A square or parterre 
in front of a chief’s house, usually ornamented 
with the waringi tree. 

ALOE, or Aror, an ancient capital of Sind. 
Its ruins are in the Shikarpiir district, in lat. 27^’ 
39' N., and long. 68° 59' E. It was the capital of 


Ghrito-lnimari, 

Mok, ..." 

Ivanwar, 

Ghi-komar, 

Ban-ustaki, 

Jivak Pat, . 

Ghigowar, , 

Ulna-tau, . 

Galiru, , , 

It is common in dry situations in the N.W. 
of India, and is probably the source of some of 
the common aloes (Musabbir) of the bazaars. This 
aloe is chiefly planted to form hedgerows, and 
makes an excellent fence. It flowers in the rains, 
has large reddish flowers, and the stem grows to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves make 
a good common cordage, or rope, used for mats, 
etc. ; the fibre is two feet long, white, and of fine 
quality, and readily takes colours. The pulp is 
eaten by the natives, after having been carefully 
and repeatedly washed in cold water; they 
generally mix it with a little sugar, and reckon it 
cooling. — Ainslie^s Mat. Med. p. 260 ; O'Sh. p. 665 ; 
Dr. Hunter, Madras Exit. Jur. Reports; Voigt, 
658 ; Roxh. ii. 167 ; Dr. Stewart. 

ALOE LITOEALIS. Koenig. Sea-side aloe. 
Kumari, .... Beng. Sirrughu, . . . Tam. 
Ohota-kanwar, . . Dux. Sirru ICattalay, . „ 

Taif, .... SocoTR. Chinna kalabanda, Tel. 
Kailapolam, . . . Tam. 

A reddish-leaved species growing near the 
coast, and plentifully at Cape Comorin and its 
neighbourhood. It yields good aloes. Ink is 
prepared from its juice, and its pulp mixed with 
alum is largely used in conjunctivitis. — Waring; 
Birdwood. 

ALOE SOOOTEINxi. Lam. A native of the 
island of Socotra ; leaves minutely serrated ; 
flowers scarlet at the base, pale in the middle, 
green at the point. Yields Socotorine aloes, also 


Maleal. 

Panj. 


Singh. 

Tam. 

Tel. 
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about a.D. 962 diverted the Indus into its present 
channel. It is written Alror in Biladuri, Edrisi 
and other Arab authors.— Yod’s Rajasthan, i. p 
42; Burton s Scinde, I pp. 128, 166; Dr. Buisi’s 
Catalogm ; Postan s Personal Ohservatiom ; Imp 
Gaz. p. 30. 

ALOYSIA CITEIODOEA. On, 

Lii^pfa citriodora, Kih. j Verbena trijjbylla, L^Jffer. 

Much esteemed for the delightful fragrance of 
its leaives, and is much cultivated in gardens, 

generally thriving •well.— 

I^'-agantia Walliehii, Br. 

ALPHABET. The Phoenician traders carried 
the invention of letters with their trade. They 
were imported into Greece by an eponym named 
Caclmu^s, a word of Semitic origin, and meaning 
ancient. ^Eouge and others traced the PhceniciaS 
a piiabet to an Egyptian source, and the cuneiform 
etters and the figures of the Chinese are supposed 
to be corrupted hieroglyphics. At present, the 
Hindustani or Urdu, the Panjabi and the Persian 
are written and printed in the same character; but 
the_ Arabic, _ Ben^li, Burmese, Canarese, Chinese, 
Guirati, Hindi, Japanese, Mahratta, Malealain, 
Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tamil, Telugu, and 
lulu Me each written and printed in a separate 
character The Sanskrit alphabet has SOIettei-s, 
English 26. Egyptian 25, Greek 24, Hebrew 22 
Gujrati 21, Bengali, Uriya, and Malealam, each 
22, Telugu 28, Canarese 28, Tamil 14, and the 
Tamil consonants carry the sound of short a 

alphabet are, however, 
used by the natives of Great Britain for all the East 
Indian words, and Dr. Hunter has recommended, 
for the words in use in British India, the un- 
accented a as u m but, the unaccented u as u in 
put, the unaccented i as i in pit ; and to accented 
a, i,_and u, the sounds of a in far, ee in feet, and 

00 in boot. This will increase, by three, the 
number of English letters in use in British India. 
The Arabic, so largely used by all Mahomedans, 
has 28 letters, but amongst them are two with 
the sound of s, two -p-ith that of h, three with 
that of z, two with that of t, two with that 

01 a, two with tlie sound of a, two with that of k, 

so that its letters might be reduced to 19. In the 
south of India, the Arabic numerals have been 
geiieiallj' introduced into Government accounts. 
Has was on the recommendation of Sir Erskine 
Ferry, in the middle of the 19th ceutury : and it 
Ims been supposed possible to use the Homan and 
41 the other tongues, but 

the 19th century will see the bulk of the educated 
people of India using English, with compara^ 
tiveiy little knowledge of their respective mother 
tongues. I he alphabets of the Thay or Siam- 
ese, oi the .Burmese, and of the Mon of Pegu, 

Me oi Iiidiiui origin. With the native Indian 
tongues s and h are everywhere interchangeable, 
p and f amongst the Mahrattas equally so, 1 
and z and j amongst the Tamil. The European 
languages witii ditiiculty accept the English j and 
sn. I he latter in French has to become sch, as in 
schah for shah, a king ; Jami has to be written 
ajami. 

ALPHEUB, a genus of prawns common in the 
Indian Ocean. See Prawns ; Shrimps. 

ALFHOXSEA LUTEA. Ilf. et T. 

Fvaria lutea, Boxk ll 006. 

Muvi, Mnvvi, , . Tel. | Chiri dudduga, . Tel. 
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alpinia galanga. 

and AvP”"®® Mountains of Orissa, of Silhet 

Madrasapatana, Bedd., a very liand- 

on tnc Danks of streams on the Cuddamb -mil 
North Arcot hills up to 3000 feet. 

A^Iphonsea ventricosa, H. f. et T. ■ Uvnrii 
a • beautiful t.e; of 

Alphonsea Zeylanica, H. f.etT 
Guatteria acutifoBa, Wall. | tvaria lutea, W. and A. 

rr.'T t tree of Travancore and 

CourtaUum.— S f. et T.; Beddome, FI. Sylv. 

f a gonus of the Zingiberacese. Some 

ot the species yield aromatic fruits, and some of 
the plants are wholly aromatic. A. aromatica is 
mmed _M a plant of the eastern valleys of Bengal, 
the fruit of which is often sold as cardamoms ; A. 

and A. spicata, Rozh., 

A noticed. A. alba and 

A Ghmensis are much used by the Malays and 
Chinese. The latter has an aromatic root, with 
an acrid, burning flavor. The fragrant root 
or A. nutans was sometimes taken to Endand 
accordmg to Dr. Roxburgh, for Galanga major. 
Its leaves, when bruised, have a strong smpll 
of cardamoms. A. inutica, Rozb., is a native 
ot Henang has large flowers, with lips crimson 
yellow and orange-edged. A. Roscoena, Rom. 
and Sck., is a native of China.— 
alpinia ALLUGHAS. Roscoe. 

Hellema aUughas, Mnn. | Heretiera allughas, Unn. 
Taraka,Tara,BENG.,HlKD. | MaK-inshi-kua, m.t.p.t. 
This is found in Coromandel, in the S. Kon- 
Kotah jungle marshes, in the estnarv 
of the Irawadi at Sarampur, in Sflhet and Assam. 
It has large and beautiful rose-coloured inodorous 
flowers ; its roots are aromatic.- Roa:5. i r, GO ■ 
Voigt, 570 ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 171. ’ 

ALPINIA BRACTEATA. Rpxb. 

A. Eoxburgkii, 

This is one of the smallest of the India Alpinias 
It IS a native of the eastern parts of Bengal, and 
IS found at Cbappedong in Tenasserim. Its 
ilowers are white, with a crimson yellow lip. — 
Roxh, 1 . 63; Voigt, 571. ^ 

ALPINIA CALCAEATA. lioscoe. 

A mtive of China ; has large white flowers, 
tlieir bps coloured with dark purple veins on a 
yellow ground.— ifoaS. i. 69 ; Voigt, 571. 

ALPINIA GALANGA. Swz. 

Maranta galanga, Zinn, 

Galanga major, Rumph, 

Knlanjan, Abab., Hiistd. 

Hung-tan-k’au, , Chin. 

Kau-Hang-kiang, . „ 

Greater Galangal, Eng, 

Galanga cardamoms, „ 

Ohitta-ratta, Maleal. 

Siigandba-vaclia, Sansk. 

Mahabhara vacba, „ 

Kulanjana, , , , „ 

This is a perenuial plant, 


Amomum galanga, Lour, 


Kiilanyoga, . 

Dbamnla, . , 

Tikshra mnla, 

Suganda yoga, 

Koiuwala, 

Perre-aretei ? , 

Dnmba-stacam ? 

Pedda dumpa- 
rasbtrakam, , , ,, 

native of Sumatra, 


Sansk, 


Singh. 

Tam. 

Tel, 


a xiauve or Sumatra, 
cultivated in the Indian Archipelago, Moluccas, 
Ohuia, Cochin-China, Singapore, Penang, Chitta- 
gong, Travancore, the S. Konkan. ffe tubers 


0--07 kj. ivuiiKclii, its tuDers 

constitute the true Galanga major roots of the 
dniggists, are used for the same purposes as 
gmger. It has a faint aromatic smell and strong 


ALPINIA MALAGCEKSIS. 


ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 


pungent taste, with some bitterness, pungency, 
and acridity, on which account it has fallen into 
some disuse, though in 1850, 64 tons were ex- 
ported from Canton, value 2880 dollars. Hung- 
tau-k’au of the Chinese means red nutmeg. The 
fruits have the same properties as the root. The 
flowers are said to be antidotal to the effects of 
wine. A lesser Galanga is said to be obtained 
from the Alpinia Chinensis, also from a species of 
Hedychium . — Smithy pp. 9, 10 ; Itoxh. i. 59; Voigt^ 
570 ; Ainslie; Hogg^ p. 786 ; O'SL 652 ; Simmonds, 
Useful Plants; TJmaites, p. 319. 

ALPINIA MALACCENSIS. Roscoe. 

Maranta Malaccensis, Bm\ 1 Renealma Sumatrana, 
Galanga „ Rumph. | Bonn. 

A native of the Moluccas and Chittagong; a 
beautiful, stately plant, with large pure white 
flowers, their lips orange crimson . — RoxK i. 64 ; 
Voigt^ 571 


ALPINIA NUTANS. 

Renealmia nutans, Andr. 
Globba ,, Linn, 
'Oostus zerumbet, Pers, 
Punag champa, . Beng. 
Pa-gau-gyi, . . Burm. 


Roscoe. 

Globba sylvestris, Rumph. 
Zerumbet speciosum, Jacq. 


Pa-gau-theing, 
liachi, 


Burm. 

Hind. 


This very beautiful plant is a native of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; is found on the banks of the 
Salwyn, at Silhet and in Coromandel; is culti- 
vated in gardens, and was brought by Dr. Irvine 
from Tonk to Ajmir. The flowers are beautiful, 
and the whole plant is fragrant like the carda- 
mom ; the seeds do not ripen. Its leaves, etc., 
when bruised, have a strong smell of cardamoms, 
and are sometimes named IlacM or Punag champa. 
— Roxh. p. 65 ; Voigt^ 571 ; Genl. Medl. Top. 171 
ALPTIGIN. One of the dynasties formed 
after the breaking up of the empire of the 
khalifs was that of the Samani, which terminated 
after a lapse of 120 years. Abdul Malik, the 
fifth prince of his race, had a Turki slave, by 
name Alptigin, a man of good sense, courage, and 
integrity, who rose to be governor of Khorasan. 
Alptigin afterwards assumed the independent 
government of the country about the mountains 
of Suiiman to the Indus, making Ghazni his 
citadel. This he held for fourteen years, up to 
the time of his death, a.d. 976, and thence founded 
the house of Ghazni. Alptigin had a slave 
named Sabaktagin, purchased from a merchant 
who brought him from Turkestan, and whom by 
degrees he had raised to so much power and 
trust, that at his death he was the effective head 
of his government, and became his successor. 
He also married a daughter of his benefactor. In 
the action that Sabaktagin had with Jaipal, raja 
of Lahore, at Laghman, at the mouth of the 
valley which extends from Peshawar to Kabal, he 
conquered and made great slaughter among the 
enemy, took possession of the country up to the 
Indus, leaving an officer with 10,000 horse as 
governor of Peshawar. On this occasion the 
Afghans and Khilji of Laghman not only tendered 
their allegiance, but furnished useful recruits to 
the country. Sabakta^n died 997. His eldest 
son, Ismail, succeeded him for a few months, and, 
after him., the second son, the renowned Mahmud 
of Ghazni. — Marshman. 

ALSANDA. Ted. Dolichos sinensis, Xmn. 
ALSEODAPHNE SEMIGARPIFOLIA. Nees. 
Weewarana,Baane, Singh, j Yaverne, . , , Singh. ! 
This large glabrous tree is not uncomnion on ^ 
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the Western Ghats of the Madras Presidency, from 
Canara south down to Cape Comorin, up to 
5000 feet elevation, and it also occurs in Ceylon. 
The wood is valued in Ceylon, and is procurable 
of very large size. It is of a light yellow colour, 
and is said not to warp. It is used for building 
and other purposes, and as it resiste the attacks 
of the teredo, is much in use in the construction 
of boats. It is exported from Trincoinalee.'— 
Beddoine^ FI Sylv. part xxv. p. 297. 

ALSI. Hind. Linseed. Linum usitatissimum. 

ALSINAOEjE. Lindl. The Chickweed tribe 
of plants. The Indian genera are—Biiffonia, 
Sagina, Minuartis, Arenaria, Cerastium, Stel- 
iaria, Alsinella, Cherleria, Brachystemme, Leuco- 
sfcemma, and Larbrea. 

ALSOPHILA, a genus of tree-ferns of India 
and the islands of the Southern Ocean. A. 
Australis, a tree-fern of New Zealand, attains to 
60 feet in height. A. excelsa, the tree-fern of 
Norfolk Island, measures 40 to 80 feet in height, 
and has a magnificent crest of fronds from 
7 to 12 feet long. It usually has its root near 
the course of some main stream; and as its top 
does not affect the shade, like many of its con- 
geners, it forms a striking object in the land- 
scape. The heart or cabbage at the extremity 
of the trunk in some species affords a coarse food. 
It is in substance like a Swedish turnip, but is too 
astringent in taste to be agreeable, and is not much 
altered by cooking. The black portion of the 
trunk is used for stringing by cabinetmakers. 
A. Cooperi is the tree-fern of Queensland. All 
the Also];)hiIa should be introduced into India. 
A. gigantea, Wall.., is common to the Himalaya, 
from Nepal eastward to the Malayan peninsula, 
Java, and Ceylon ; it ascends nearly to 7000 feet 
in the outer Himalayas. It is far more common 
than A. spinulosa. A. spinulosa is the * Pugjik ’ 
of the Lepchas, who eat the soft, watery pith. 
This tree-fern grows also in Sikkim abundantly, 
in East Bengal, and the Peninsula of India.— 
Hooker's Him. Jour. i. 110, 142, ii. IS ; Fo« 
Mueller ; Keppel's Indian Arch. 

ALSTONIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Apocynacese. A. macrophylla and A. spectabiiis 
are Penang trees ; of the former, •with large -white 
flowers, nothing is known, and equally ^little of 
A. neriifolia, a Nepal shrub, and A. venenata of 
the Indian Peninsula, the last being RoxburgITs 
Echites venenata. A. coiistricta, F. v. Mudler, 
is a small tree of E. Australia ; bark an aromatic 
bitter, useful in ague. — Von Mueller. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. R. Br,, Don. 

Echites scliolaris, Linn. ' ' 


A. Oleandrifolia, Lodd. 

Book Attene, Ang. -Singh. Septa-pima, . . Sansk. 
Liitiana, . . Assam, Rukataniia gass, . Singh. 

Chatin, .... Beng. Ir-illay-pakl, pala, Tam. 
Satwin, . . . Bom. Wodrade, ^ „ 

Lit-htuk, . , , Burm. t Eda-kula-ariti, . . Tee. 

Hori-kowan, . . MahR. ,, „ pala, . 

S^tawin, ,, ponna, 

Pala, Mukanpala, Maleal. Pala-gariuia, . 

Ayugma parma, , Sansk. Eda-kuta-nati, 

„ chadda, . ,, 

This considerable - sized tree grows in the 
Moluccas, Bengal, in the vale of Sawitri, in the 
hilly parts of the South Konkan, and in tlie 
moist valleys of Kamaon. In Ceylon it is common 
up to an elevation of 3000 feet. In Canara and 
Suuda it is not very common, but is found near 
the ghats above and below of great size. It is 



Ala SURA. 


also found m the Travancore forests ; it is very churches, and reverenced in the eastern mode 
common in the plains on the western side of the alluded to in Psalm xxvi. 6 : ‘So will I compass 
Madras Presidency and in Mysore, and is also found thine altar, ’—compassing being a mark of rever- 
in Assam, Burma, Africa, and Australia. The excel- ence, common among Hindus and Buddhists 
lent boards or thin planks it aifords are used by many of whom may be seen mornino- and evening 
their children and by children in Ceylon and in circumambulating their temples from right to 
the Indian Peninsula to write their lessons on, left, with their right hands towards the temple, 
hence its name. The whole plant abounds in a Hindus call this Pradachana; and it is with them 
milky juice. Its wood is white, light, and close- a reverential act, which they sometimes also per- 
grained, but rather coarse, and in Assam is much form to men. Mahomedans also circumambulate, 
prfeed for beams and light work, such as boxes, but only the Kaaba at Mecca, into which is built 
trunks, scabbards, etc. It is^ valuable for the the Hajar us Siah, or Black Stone that is believed 
turning-lathe, and in Ceylon is used for coffins to have fallen with Adam from paradise; but in 
and packing-cases. It is as bitter as gentian, and their religious poetry they often allude to the cus- 


is possessed, it is said, of similar virtues. The 
bark is a powerful tonic in bowel complaints, and, 


tom, as in the words from the Persian, Tuaf i kaba 
i dil kun agr dili dari, Encompass thou the kaaba 


in the form of tincture, Dr. Gibson found it of thy heart, if thou hast a heart. 


useful as a febrifuge.— Ann, Med, ScL^ April ALTEl 
1866; Afaww; Mogg'^s VegetaUe Kingdom; Uae- Achyrantli 
fill Plants ; Dr. Gibson; Voigt; Thivaites Bed'- jj 
do7ne ; Mr, Thompson, Poonaghui 

AL SURA, the Arab name of Bassora, from Be- 
al-Sura, signif y ing the stony soil on which it is built. 

ALTA, or Mahawar. Hind. Balls of cotton im- 
pregnated with a lac dye ; a thin red stuff of cotton, 
like paper, consecrated to Durga, with which Hindu ^ 

women colour their feet, and is supposed to pro- 
mote happiness and prevent distress. ' 

ALTAI, a great mountain chain on the west ^ ALlil 
of Asia, between which and the Himalaya is the Althia oF] 
vast tract of pasture lands on which from time This is 
immemorial the nomades of high Asia have fed ^sed prec 
their flocks, and multiplied into those hordes dahar as ^ 
which from time to time have swept into Europe ALTH- 
and into southern and eastern Asia. The southern Fu-Sang, 
mountains of the Altai chain are rich in gold and Hollyhock, 
silver mines (aitai, in Mongol, signifies gold). Thisph 


ALTERRANTHERA SESSILIS. E. Brown. 


Achyranthes triandra, B. Alteru. triandra. 

„ sessilis. Illecebrum sessile, 

Poonaghutti bhaji, Duk. Poonaghanti koora, Tel. 
Priasatti, . . . Sansk. Madana-ghanti, „ 

Poonarkanykirai, Tam. 

In many parts of India this is a common annual, 
but is greatly prized as greens by the natives, and 
sells at a high price. A. campestris and A. ses- 
silis are figured in Wight’s leones. • — Ja ffrey : 
Voigt, p. SIS, ■ 

ALTHAEA ALHUGAS. 

Guimauve, . . . Fr, I Giil khyar, . , Hind. 

Aithia of Dioscorides, Gr. | 

This is a native of Europe and of Kashmir, and 
used precisely as the marsh-mallow, and at Kan- 
dahar as greens. — 0'Sh.p. 214; Bellew; Stewart. 

ALTHiEA ROSEA. Cav, 

Fu-Sang, . . . Chin. I Gul Khaii’a, . . Hind. 

Hollyhock, . . Eng. | Khatmi, . Hind., Pers, 

This plant, with very large rose-coloured flowers, 


And the same may be said of the chain of the has produced about 20 varieties of splendid 
Khigan which separates Mongolia from Daouria. border flowers. Its leaves are said to yield a 
■ — TimJeowsti's Journey to Pekin, ii. p. 284. colouring matter resembling indigo. — Voiot, 112 : 

ATrntTvr/ATTA T 3 o. . . -i^ _ tt i 1 


ALTxlMGHA. Turk. Literally red stamp. 
A grant under the seal of the former rulers of 
Hindustan, recognised by the British as conferring 


S^nith, 10. See Dyes ; Hollyhock. 

ALTI MAR AM. Tam. Hardwickia binata. 
ALTISHAPiR, or the Six Cities, a designation 


a title to rent-free land in perpetuity, hereditary of the western part of Eastern Turkestan, and 
and transferable from generation to generation, embracing the towns of Yarkand, Kashgar, Aksu, 
In reality, such were never so treated, being in- Khoten,' Yanghisar, and Oosh-turfan, with the 
variably resumed as occasion demanded. The im- districts' dependent on them. See Bokhara, 
perial decisions of China are noted in red ink.— Little Chinese Tartary, and Eastern Turkestan. 

ALTUN-SU. The river Canrus of antiauitv is 


variably resumed as occasion demanded. The im- districts' dependent on them. See Bokhara, ' ' 
perial decisions of China are noted in red ink.— Little Chinese Tartary, and Eastern Turkestan. 
II7/.WR. ^ ALTUN-SU. The river Caprus of antiquity is 

ALTA^ISH. This emperor of India succeeded called the Lesser Zab by Abul Fazl. It joins the 
to the throne in a.d. 1210. He completed the Tigris below Diarbakr ; but it is wrong to call the 
conquest of the greatest part of Hindustan proper river Altun, which is an epithet only belonging 
(1226-1262), and appears to have been the first to the bridge, from what it cost, Altun meaning 


Both Altun and Altai are 


Maliomedan that made a conquest of Bengal, the gold or money. Both Altun and Altai are 
government of which was from this time bestowed Turki words for gold. — EicJi’s Kurdistan, ii. p. 18. 
on one of the reigning emperor’s sons. It was ALU. Hind., Pers., Pusht., Tel. A term, 
during his reign (1225) that Chengiz Khan, among with affixes and suffixes, employed in Persian, 
his extensive conquests, accomplished that of the Afghan, and Indian countries to designate several 
empire of Ghazni, putting an end to the dynasty shrubs, pomaceous fruits, edible fruits and roots, 
of Kharasm, which then occupied that tlnone, and The Alu of India generally is the common potato, 
driving before him the unfortunate Jalal, son of the Solanum tuberosum. The Alu-i-Bokhara is 
the sultan of Kharasm, who swam the Indus to the prune ; the Nathar Alu, Batatas ediiiis, the 
avoid his fury, and fled to Dehli. Altamsh was sweet potato. In Telugu, the Alu-bachchali, is 
succeeded for a few months by his son, and his the Baseila alba. In Bombay, Alu is a name of 
sister Razzia was thou raised to the throne. — Yanguieria spinosa ; in Persia, of several rosaceous 
Jit7i/a'/r.vd/t7Roh’, p. xlviii. ; Marshman. plants. Gurd-alu is Prunus Armeiiaica ; Kir-alu 

ALTAR, is Arum speciosum ; Rat-alu is Dioscorea sativa ; 

Btihrab, .... Arab. | Altare, It. Shaft-alu is Amydalus Persica ; and Alu-balu is 
Alltel, ..... Fr. 1 the Gerasus caproniania. Alu-cha is a variety of 

The altar is a sacred place inside Jewish, Bud- prune. ^ Alu Bokhara, prunes, Prunus domestica ; 
dhist, and Hindu places of worship, and Christian i also dried plums and apricots. 


sister Razzia was thou raised to the throne, 
IkuneU's Memoir, p. xlviii. ; Marshman. 
ALTAR. 

Mihrab, .... Arab. | Altare, 

Alltel, ..... Fr. | 



Burm. Arimdo, sp. 


ALUBO. Singh. Calyptrantlies jambolana. 

ALUGLUTA, and Algochh. Beng. Cymbidium 
tessiiloides. 

ALUKA. Hind, The leech. See Hirudo. 

ALXJK ur BEMBUT. Arab. Pistacia terebin- 
thiis. 

ALU-KYOO. 

ALUM. 

Shabb, .... Arab. Zaj-balur, . . . Pees. 
Ky-ouk Ky-en, . . Burm. Shab-i- Yemeni, . . „ 

Aluin, Dan. Pedraliume, . . . Port. 

Alun, Fr. Kwassze, .... Euss. 

Alami, .... Ger. Piittaki, . . . Sansk. 

Phatakri, .... Hind. GMnna karam, . Singh, 

Alume, .... It. AUnmbre, . . . Sp. 

Alumen, .... Lat. Paddicaram, . . Tam. 

Tawas, .... Malay. Patticaramn, . , Tel. 

The first alum works known to Europeans 
were those of Edessa (formerly called Koccha) 
in Syria. The aiimi of commerce, however, is 
manufactured from alum shale, alum rock, 
bituminous shale, and slate clay. In British 

India, at Dera Ismail Khan, it is manufactured 
from a black shale, principally at Kalabagh, 
on the Indus, and Kutki, where some 900 
tons are annually sold, at the rate of 78 rupees 
per ton. The process of manufacture is almost 
identical with that employed in European alum 
works. Alum occurs native in Nepal and at 
Chownsilia, It is obtained in the Tenasserim 
valley, about 40 miles below Matah, from a red- 
dish slate clay. The shales are roasted, and, after 
being reduced to powder, the alum is obtained by 
washing. Red alum is brought to Ajmir from 
Lahore, and used in medicine as an astringent, 
but chiefly employed in dyeing. One maund sells 
for 10 rupees. The great importation of alum 
is from China, Surgeons apply it variously, 
after depriviug it of its water of crystalliza- 
tion ; and in domestic life it is used for pre- 
cipitating vegetable substances ‘ suspended in 
potable water. When Chinese fishermen take 
one of those huge rhizostoma. which abouud on 
the coast, they rub the animal with the pulverized 
styptic to give a degree of coherence to the gela* 
tinous mass. Chinese architects employ it as a 
cement in those airy bridges which span the 
water-courses. It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of stones ; and in structures 
not exposed to constant moisture the cohesion is 
perfect, but in damp situations it becomes a hy- 
drate, and crumbles. In the Sung-yan hills bor- 
dering on Foh-kieu, in the district of P’ing-yang, 
Wan-chan prefecture, and in close proximity to 
Peh-kwan harbour, several alum-making establish- 
ments occupy about a mile of the side of a lofty 
hill. In the alum district, the typhoon of Sep- 
tember 1855 was preceded by a rising of water in 
wells and ponds many miles inland. When the 
cyclone reached the coast, it submerged about a 
hundred square miles, occasioning a vast destruc- 
tion of life and property. The waters of the sea 
were retained in the country by strong easterly 
winds for several days, leaving a strip of laud 
bordering on the sea quite dry. Alum shale, 
Fan-shih of the Chinese, is found very pure in the 
provinces of Cheh-kiang, Hunan, and Ngan-hwui. 
It is deflagrated by throwing the alum shale into 
brushwood, and macerating the residue in vats. 
The liquor is concentrated in large boilers, having 
iron bottoms and wooden sides, then poured into 
reservoirs to crystallize into large solid masses, 


■ ALWAN. , 

which are broken into smaller pieces for shipment 
to India and the Archipelago, and for sale. 6000 
tons leave the district of P’ing-yang in one year. 
The purified alum, called Ming- fan and Peli-fan, 
is. equal to the best Roman alum. Ferruginous 
alum, Tieh-fan, is a friable mineral of a faint red 
colour, brought from Shen-si Province, China. 
This mineral is largely employed by the Chinese 
in dyeing, and to some extent in paper-making, 
as in Europe. — iY. Piddmgton in As. Sojo. of Ben^ 
gal; Calc. Cat. Exhib. o/1862; Hon. Mr. Morri- 
son'' s Foreign Commerce ivith China ; Irvine"' s Ajmir ^ 
p, 149 ; O'Sh. Beng. Pharmac. p. 866; Sim77i07ids‘^ 
Co7n77i. Prod. ; Faulkner's Com7n. Diet.; N. Clima 
J/em/Y, 28d January 1856; Powell's Ilaiidbook; 
SniitJi's Ch. Mat. Med. 

ALUMINA is an earth of common occurrence 
in the mineral kingdom, in a state of silicate; 
as in felspar and its associate minerals, and in 
the various modifications of clay thence derived. 
Native alumina exists in the sapphire ; the oriental 
emei'ald, ruby and topaz, corundum, and emery 
consist chiefly of alumina, with a small portion 
of oxide of iron and silica. Alumina has a strong 
affinity for various organic compounds, and its 
use in dyeing and calico printing depends on 
its attraction for different colouring principles, 
and for ligneous fibre. If ammonia be added to 
a solution of alum in an infusion of cochineal or 
madder, the aluminous earth falls in combination 
with the red colouring matter, and the liquor is 
left colourless. Colours thus prepared are called 
Lakes. The Ch’ih-Shih-Chi of the Chinese is a 
pale reddish friable aluminous earth. See Dyes ; 
Precious Stones. 

ALUMU KADA. Tel. Ipomoea filiformis. 

ALUMZAI, a branch of the Momund tribe, 
whose headquarters are at Gandao. 

ALITNDY, a place near Poona where Tishnu 
is believed by the Plindus to have become in- 
carnate about the 15th or 16th century. See 
Naneshwar. 

ALU PUHUL. Singh. Cucurbita hispida. 

ALUTE. Mar. A share in the corn and ganlon 
produce of a village, given to the Balute or village 
officers. See Balute. 

ALUVA. Tel. Manis pentadactyla, Urn. 

ALU VAR or Alvar. Tam. Alvaru, Tel. 
Amongst the southern Yaishnava in the Penin- 
sula of India, twelve reputed saints are said 
to have each written a portion of the Dravida 
Prabandha, or Tamil Veda, chiefly designed for 
Sudras and women. Ramanuja, tlic founder of 
the Sri-vaishnava sect, is sometimes supposed to 
be the same as Yembiru Manaru, tlie last of the 
Alvar, Their names are — 


Poyalvar; 
Puthatalvar ; 
Peyalvar ; 

Tirumal peyalvar ; 
Namalvar ; 

Kiila Sec’haralvar ; 
Periyalvar ; 


! Tirupanalvar ; 

Tirumangalvar ; 

I Tondainaivar ; 

\ Yenipramanar, er Yetaraja, 
I or Ramanuja ehariar;' 
Kiirattalvax*. 

1 IIYLs*am, ' 


ALUWIHARA. See Sripada. 

AWAN, IvASint., or Ahvan - i - Sadali, iindyed 
shawl stuff; plain pashmiiia. Ahvan ek tara, or 
single thread alwan, is a plain \voveu pashmiiia, 
or shawl-wool cloth. Alwan-du-tara is shawi- 
\yool cloth woven with fine double thread, hence 
richer and heavier than the ek tara ftibric. 

■ Alwan is also a Turkey-red cotton doth. 
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ALYA SANTAKA. ' 

ALYxi bANTAN A, or nephew inheritance : in 
Ganara, the law of descent to sisters’ sons * the 


amaeantus. 

^Sams^ THpT compounds termed 

“ A# y brittle or soft. The 


descensus ab utero. The management of property SfaS of tinTs“® "Tbe 

vests ordinarily in the females. See PolyLdrv ^ thTmet^lA* ti! ^ formed, by triturating 

ALYSICAEPUS a genus of smalS^or 2dTtSvelv\T,P^/ ^ 

under-shrubs of India and Burma, of the natural glassy Arimal J.nfof ®'i''®ring looking- 
order Pabace®. A. bupleurif olios, Heyneanus tar? parts meromy, one 
styracifohus, monilifer, vaginalE, and nummularia’ Ftfflnf^’v ^ ^ ^ v bismuth, is remarkable for 

Nagbala, Hind., are known.- Fn^, v tS Ilpf ^brongh leather 

ALYXIA, a genus of plants tf Fhe natural tte Tf f ®>l^ering 

order Apocynace®. The bark of A stellata mado^ of hoEow glass spheres, previously 
Hoxb., of the Eastern Archipelao-o Society and detom?^® Fi ^® can be 

Friendly Islands, contains benzSe add ond^ decompo^d at a moderate heat ; and advantage is 
possessed of properties analogous to tho^e of and Siding 

caneUa and AFintor’s bark, used in chronic dia?! fron ^nf, *be cold tinning of cast 

rhoea and nervous disorders. A. ^nonoln of ®te®lv °®PPer, and many other 

XorfolkIslandandA.Moonii of Ce'VffFfralso ThelfA,.! are foUowed in India. 

known.— OA''A. p. 448: Boxb. i. 609^ I aF "sef in dentistry consists of gold 

AM. Hind. The mango; fruit 'of Man^^ifera narFr^^Mpl?*^ and tin, each one part, silver two 
Indioa, also Hippophae rhamnoides. afiii^'nowdp ’ requir^ for use reduce to 

AM^A. &L Curcuma amada. !n ChClto’ k^n vf ^vithmercury. 

AMAD A KADA. Tel. Cyanotis axillaris ^ m Uu, Yin-ts m, is a mixture of pewter 

AMADIYAH, a district in Kurdistan new'the mercury, used internally as 

Van and Taurus, for about 800 years the lieaL Lnd tor mt’to “* employed for stopping teeth 
quarters of the Kurdish family of BebdA who ImaT TA^ wf 

trace their descent from one of the early Abas- AAffM-Y®' Catkartocarpus fistula. 

.sidfikbaHfe Afto,. +1,„ 4 . 1 ....: .y I . AMAMA. Hind. a large loose turban of 


sidekhalifs. Afterireo;;;trro;;Art& Shaw eto 

Eowanduz, it passed without a struggle into tho a®w ’’ by M„galmaus ; qu. Imama. 


w, V.* VXAXIJVY UJ. tUU iUir 01 

Lowandiiz, it passed without a struggle into the 
hands of .Rashid Pacha. 

AMADOU, German tinder. 


Spimk, * .* • I Agaric ; Amadouvier, Fe. 
feiiigeon s Agaric, , ,, j Zundersohwamm, , Gee, 

A substance similar to agaric is prepared from 
1 olporiis fomentarius, parasitical on the oak 
birch, etc., and P. igniarius, growing on the 
willow, plum, etc. Amadou is prepared by beat- 


A\f aYt ’tt i^u. imama. 

AMAN. Hind. Low lands yielding one crop a 

soldier’s cry for quarter, 
^ AMAhiAKTJ ARISI. Maleal. Seeds of Ri- 
emus communis ; lit. lamp-rice. 

AMi^AT, also Amani. Hind. Held in trust 
by the State,, as an estate, 

Compulsory labour.— IF. 

ASMARA KOSHA, by Amara Sinha, also called 
iimara Deva, is the most esteemed of all the San- 


ing thin slices of the fungus and soaking them esteemed of all the San- 

in solution of nitre. Black amadou is imnreo'- ®'’^*bor was one of the 

uated with gunpowder. ^ PO®te '"'bo adorned the court of Vikrainaditya, 

AMAKAEUiL Maleal Phvsalis somnifp^^ who seems to have been a Buddhist. Another of 

AMAL. A.,,u. eS«, T.*£; - S? A.». 

an agent, a revenue officer. 


a IQ TJ* Y uvea ctuuuB A.D. 

His book was translated into English by 
Oolebrooke, and printed in India, and into' French 


AxMAL. Hind. Opium. Amal-lar-khana ‘to 
eat opium together,’ is the most inviolable pledge hf 1839* 

amongst the Rajputs, and an aoreement ratififd n^-n ^ r Trikanda Sesha, 

by thiVcerenionyi strong ^ original yoca-’ 

If a Eajput pay a visitf the fcf quSF? at Khidurpur in 1807. The 

‘ Amal khya ? ’ ‘ Have you 1 v?ur onkte ’ ’ ^ • "u 

‘Amal khL;’ ‘ Take yC o^eT’ oTf bilt^ “Ta?AE 

day, when all the chiefs convene to conwratuHtP Wp" ^ S®“us of plants of the natural 

their brother on another ‘knot to his years ’ the Fpf® Amarantaceas ; several which have bright- 
large cup is brought forth a lumn of onh m Fnt ’®P®® ornamental. About 26 species 

therein, uiion wlfich wntp,’ ia ,->p„ipA <„L and varieties iwe ^own. A. anardana, A. fru- 


tiiereiD, upon wdiich water is poured, and by the 
aid of a stick a solution is made, to which each 


the hollow oi his hand held to his mouth.— Jbef.'? 
/?a/f7.Vf/7<04?, Yol. i. p. 644. 

A!MAL, or A\onIa. Hind. Emblica officinalis. 
AMAL, Fanj. Sour; hence AniaLbe!, Cissus 
carnosiis ; Amal-gach’h, Frunus puddum ; and 
Aimli, Tamarindus Indica. 


mentaceus, and A. Jappica produce seed in suffi- 
cient abundance to be gathered as grain crops ; their 


heli>s his neiaiiboor, not with a Aass b7t witl Sf T 

.1.. i,o.w of 1,;. hold hold .. .rtsiS .rrh 


A . . - tOAXVX. 

. paniculata 111 three months yielded 8 oz. of 
seed on a square yard. Under the vernacular 
name of ‘ nuteyse,’ they are used as emollients, 
cataplasms, and for diluent drinks. A. tricolor, 
A. caudatus, or ‘Love lies bleeding,’ A. hypo- 
chondriacus, or ‘Prince’s feather,’ are flowering 


\ \ T \ IT 1 ' ' • i? J .1 T-j ■» t V cnonariacus, or Jr^rinces leather,’ are tlowerino' 

cl.; 01 The 1 .;; Koc;.;k"°be in KlnSsS SngM.A'slSnJSf 

Lai/anf: 21' U. p. 22, Anmrantus anardana, 

A]MALa\KI, a division of the Braluii tribe ^idl/sarani, sariara, Dartu, . . . Pusht 

iiizungi, on the same hills as the Minghal. ganhar, . Beas. Kali suval, Lai siwal, 

AMAl.K ARIsH. Tam. A variety of rice Sml sawal, bhabn, Chen. siw.alara, . . Eavi. 
-UMALGAM. .Mercury dissolves most of 'the 
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AMARANTJJS. 


AMARAPUEA. 




Dr. Stewart gives these as vernacular synonyms 
both of A. anardana and A. Gangeticus. He says 
A. anardana is often in the Panjab grown among 


sort, is most cultivated. A. ruber, with its bright 
stems but rusty-coloured leaves, is showy in a 
garden. A. albus, with white shining stems, is 


other, crops, up to 9000 feet. A, Gangeticus the sada-nuti of Bengal, and is much cultivated 
appears to be wild also in the plains. The leaves there. But the A. giganteus, from five to eight 


are eaten as a pot herb, but it is gTown chiefly feet high, is that which Europeans mostly esteem, 
for the seed, used as a food-grain after parching. Amarantus polygamus, L. ; var. ruber. 

Amarantus atropurpureus, Champa nuti,. . Beng. Cliumli sag, . . Hind. 

Banspata-lal-nuti, Beng. I Shegapu thandu-ldrai, Champa nuteya ^h^h • • • . 

Lahnutiya, . . „ Tam. „ Sulu-kura-tampala, Sing. 

Kunkanuti, , . .. I Terra totakama kara.TEL. * • • » Mii^kirey, . Tam. 

Dela kura, Doggah 
kura, Erra Dog- 
gali kura, . , Tel. 


for the seed, used as a food-grain after parching. 

Amarantus atropurpureus, Roxh, 
Banspata-lal-nuti, Beng. Shegapu thandu-kirai, 
Lal-niitiya,^ . . „ Tam. 

Kunkanuti, , . ,, Terra totakama kura, Tel. 

This is probably a variety of A. oleraceus, an 
annual with beautiful red foliage and diminutive 
flowers. It gives a good spinach, though seldom 
used by Europeans. 

Amarantus campestris, Willde. 

Churi-ki-bhaji, . Due. | SiiTU kirai, , * Tam. 
Mekanada, Ganna, SiiNSK. | Sirru kura, , , Tel. 

A. campestris and A. polygonoides? are com- 
monly cultivated by native gardeners for spinach, 
during the hot months ; require to be used when 
three or four inches high, are of rapid growth, and 
should be sown every third or fourth week. 

Amarantus caudatus, Linn.^ the Ye-hien-tsai 
of the Chinese, the love lies bleeding of our 
gardens, is commonly cultivated for ornament. 
The Chinese formerly ate it as a vegetable. 

Amarantus cruentus. 

Batu zard, . , . Pees. ! Bostan-afroz, . * Pees. 

Taj-i-khurus, . . „ J 

Bread cakes made from its seed are a common 
food with the peasants of the Himalayas. 

Amarantus fasciatus, RoxK 
Tun-tuni-nuti, . Beng. | Ban-nuti, . . , Beng. 

Has minute greenish flowers. 

Amarantus frumentaceiis. Buck, 

Bathu, .... Panj. I Piingh-kirai, . , Tam. 

Kirai, .... Tam. | 

A large luxuriant species, grows in the hills 
between Mysore and Coimbatore, also on the 
Neilgherries. In the Calcutta Botanic Garden, 
forty square yards, sown in June, yielded 21 lbs. of 
clean seed in September. It is cultivated bv the 


Poorika, . . 
Eagiri-ki-bhaji, 
Chulai-gaji, 


This is cultivated all over southern Asia, There 
are three or four varieties, with various coloured 
leaves. It is one of the best of the Indian 
spinachs. It is raised from seed during the hot 
months, and requires to be sown thick, and eaten 
when young; generally used when two feet high. 
The humbler natives are seldom able to purchase 
this vegetable, it being too costly. 

Amarantus polygonoides, Roxh, 

Chirunuti, . Beng. 1 Ban tandiili, . * Hind, 

Chilunntiya, . . ,, | Chira-kura, . , Tel. 

Yery small and common garden weed, used as 
a pot herb, and deemed by natives wholesome for 
convalescents. 

Amarantus spinosus, Linn, 

Kantanuti, . . Beng. MuIu kire, . . . Tam. 

Thorny amaranth, Eng. Mulu tota kura, . Tel. 

Mullan-chira, . Maleal. Nalla doggali, . „ 

Mula-karang-varai- Erra muiii gor- 

Puttai, . . . Tam. anta,. .... „ 

This grows as a very troublesome w'eed all over 
Southern India and Burma. It has sharp spines 
in the axils of its leaves, and it is troublesome to 
pick them, though they make a good spinach and 
pot herb. 

Amarantus tenuifolius, Roxib. 

Gliinti-niiti, . , Beng. I Mulleero, . , . Sind. 

Jeel-chumli, . . ,, j Katoo-sirroo-ldrai, Ta3I. 

A weed with clusters of green flowers proceed- 
ing from the axils of the leaves; stem nuieh 
branched; found everywhere spreading in ciilti- 


mli people ot b. India for the seeds, which are branched; found everywhere spreading in ciilti- 
ground mto flour, and form one of their principal vated grounds.' 

wfpf Amarantus tricolor, Wiqlt. 
kernel of comfits. The leaves are of a reddish Mat-ki-bhaji, . . Duk. iLay-kirai, . T\it 

brown colour, and the plant averages in height Jfilaka, . . . . S.insk. c^uoi-tota-kimi, . Tix 

irom lour to SIX feet. Kupi^aMdrai, . . Tam. Tanta-kura, 

Amarantus Gangeticus, Linn. Remarkable for its variegated leaves ; the centre 

Lal-shak, Eanga-shak, I Lal-sag, . . . Hind, of it is red and pale yellow ; propagated by seed 
±>ENG. I only. 

Sown broadcast, and always procurable. The Amarantus tristis Tinn 
leaves are very generally used as spinach. There Mat-ki-bhaii Duk Hind ( Kuimi knv. - a va 

are many varieties, with colours from green to Jillaka, . . .‘sansk.* j KoyH tota kmra' 

bright red. They cannot be cut. This annual is cultivated and held in * nvut esrpeni 

Aman'mtus lanceolatus. Banspata nuteeya, by the natives. It may be cut. down several 

Bamboo-leaved amaranth. ^ The leaves Avithout destroying . the plants, Avhieii are much 
and tender tops are eaten by natives in their used for food. 

emolhpt poultices. Amarantus viridis, Linn., has minute ^«TeenisIi 

Amarantus oleiaceu^s, Lt?m., country greens. flowers, and its tender tops are eaten hut 
Yar a.virichs. b. ruber, c. albus. d. esteemed than 


Shedakh-nindi ? 
Sadanuti, ‘ . . 
Ma-ch’i-liien, . 
Dant-ki-bhaji, 
Dat-ld-bhaji, , 
Sada-tam-pala, 
Thandu-kire, . 


Mt poultices. Amarantus viridis, Linn., has minute greenish 

TO., coun^ greens. flowers, and its tender tops are eaten, but less 
-. aibus. d. giganteus. esteemed than others of this ijeniis.— A/nslk • C leu- 

T- 

tota kura, . . .1 htmihook ; 

ar. rubra? — Terra Riddells Qw'dentng j Roxh, I\ Ind,^ Sini^h, Chin* 


Yar. rubra?— Terra 
tota kura, . , „ 

Yar. gigantea — 
Mokka, also Peruga, „ 


This amaranth is, more than all the others in former canital of Rm-m.,’ ^ ^ 

use with Buropeans.in India. The peeled s^lts LZ [he S, and Sns 

eaZThZfS^^A “ .®ra pleasant to tvaa re-ocenpied when Ava w:i.« aiiaiidi.Hetl ' ' The 

vanety A. viridis, the common green Burmese kings vary their eapitak, and’ \mara- 
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M, M.; J. L, Steivart; [ o/y/: Mmlhr, 

AMARAPURA, on the enst bank of Ira- 
wadi mrer, in lat. 21° 57^ X., long. 7;P 4' E., a 



AMAEA SINHA. 


I860.- — Yale's Embassy^ 


pizra was abandoned in 

p. 180. 

4“®'^ Kosha. 
AMAEAVATI, the capital of Indra ; also a 
name given to several towns in peninsular India 
frequently spelt Oomraoti or Amraoti. Amaravati 
in lat. 20 00 46" E., and long. 77° 47' 80" E a 
large commercial town in Berar, built on a plain 
with hills to the west. It is in the Hyderabad 
Assi^ed Distnots, 928 feet above the sea. The 
distnct holds the Pola and other fairs. 

J.1 ^ small town on the S. bank of 

the_Kishna river, 20 miles W. of Guntoor, in the 

iat. 80 24 21 E., with a population of 2165 ‘ 

persons. It was one of the chief centres of the 

ancient buddhis* kingdom of Vengi ; and a 

ruined buddhist tope there has created an interest 
in the place. The town was called Dipaldinna, 
translated by Colonel Mackenzie, the ‘Mound of 


AMAVASYA. 

discovered cofl. AmaStak f ® 

watershed of the MaWdi 

and Nerbudda. Thte rivers 

full of water, even halfway from Li? mmlfg w 

very irregular in the slopes of their beds nnrl 

disturb by frequent rapids, so Lt LtoAo 
these impediments, increased still fm-ther bv^tlie 
rocky character of the river beds or their K 

navigation is hmited for the most part to the 
lower ■Dortinn.c! nf tit- 


T* j iiue ’iviouna or 
Lights, which resembles the name of a similar 
p^ace of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Damba- 
dmna) Ife found its outer diameter 195 feet and 
i DO teet. Portions of its remains were sent by the 
Editor m 1857 to Great Britain, and they are now in 
the British Museum. The portions sent were of 
three kinds, viz.-— 1. Large and coarse, belonging to 
the central building ; 2. Carvings belonging to the 

inner rail, so delicate as to seem rather to belong 
to ivory than to stone ; 8. A group belonging to 
the outer rml The quantity of the sculptures was 
amazing, central discs of the pillars alone 
contained from 6000 to 7000 figures. If we 
add to these the continuous frieze above, and 
the sculptures above and below the discs on the 
probably were not less than from 
l.uU to 140 figures for each intercolumniation sav 
12,000 to 14,000 in all. The inner raTl prTbaWy 
contains even a greater number of figures than 
this, and they are so small as more to resemble 
ivog carving. But except perhaps the great frieze 
- T ^ ^ Cambodia, there is not, even 

in India, and certainly not in any other part of 
the world, a storied page of sculpture equal in 
extent to what this must have been when com- 
plete. The subjects of these sculptures are 
very various, — animals, bulls, elephants, etc., 
very well dejncted ; feasts, concerts of instruments 
scenes from the life of Biiddha.--/owr. Ben. As, 
in Journ, Madras Lit. Soc., 
Central Museum Report for 
Report on the Amraoti Tope, 1880 • 
Ikirwinism^ ui AloraJs; Fenjusson's Tree and 
i^irpent Worship; Fergusson and Burgess's Care 
lempks; Imp. (Jazcttee 7 \ 

Cuscuta reflexa, 

literally the andying creeper, used medicinally in 

rheumatism, and by alchemists. 

AMAKDAD-SAL, a Parsee holiday, held on 
the day following the Khurdad-sal, of which festi- 
val it is merely a continuation . — The Parsees. 

AMAIM)IIOB, also Dlioorba. Hind. Cynodon 
dactylon; amongst the Eajputs, the father binds 
its root around the arm of a new-born son. 

AMARKANTAK. a hill in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces, in lat. 22° 40' 15" 
E., and long, 4b' 18" .E. The mean height 
above the sea of the plateau Vislmapnri, is 8590 
met; tank of Pack Kund, the source of the 
Aarnada, is 8ao4 feet. The top of the hills skirting j 
the \ ishnapuri plateau to the north, 3700 feet, 100 ^ 


jiiuiAiiea lor tne 

AMAEEATH or Ambemath, a temple five 
miles from Kallian, about forty miles from Bom- 

imti’tnAn ”0^ a Saiva 

wS'J ’ evidently be- 

reL^n°^^® prior creed, probably buddhisC and 
re aimnged for the Saiva sect a.s. 782, a.d. 800. 
Ibe lingam, yona, and vahan nandi are still there 
It IS s^red to Shambha. An inscription fS 
in It IS dated Saka 982, a.d. 1060. 

AMAEYLLIS, a genus of the Amaryllacese 

bL^know® theLecies 

being known as Americana, Asiatica, aurea, Bar- 

£d®lilv^T^l/^''®A7 or snake’s 
Mexican, parrot, tiger lily, 
cap, mostly natives of China, Cape of 
America, but quite acclimated 
almost in every flower garden. 
They blossom durmg the rainy and cold season. 
Sk ! variety,-red, white, 

nmLw of frittilaria hangs 

pendulous, and is chequered with pale dark 

frittillas, a dice 
board. In India, several are known as Sosan, a 
Mahomedan name, the Susan of Christian women. 
A. aurea, golden amaryllis, the Zard Sosan of the 
^ ornamental. A. BeUadonna 
has large vemed greenish white and carmine 

coloured flowers The roots of the Shan."u 

^*'®,.^.*i“ese, a splendid flowering 

plant, are used medicinally.— S', «;«A;E ox5.,- Voird: 

P- 188. 

GEANDIFLOEA, Stewart, the 
buk h-darsan of India, is cultivated for its flowers ■ 
the Strained juice of two drams reduced to a pub 
with water is said to be a good emetic, and is 
pS,‘^p“^il2!'^ earache.— Steu’art, Punjab 

of EADIATA, Willdc, the Tuk-lan 

of the Uimese; a native of China, blossoming 
^O'^^on.— EoiA ii. 140. 

monii ^flmfvksyA P®™d of the 

Hydrangea Thunbergii. 
AMATTOf. Tel. Spondias mangifera, Pers. ; 

L. dulcis, jFb?:5/cA ^ 

SaNSK., 

lEL., iAM. Tlie conjunction of the sun and 
moon ; the ides of the month, also called Arcendu 
Sangama (written Area Indu) ; Ama and Darsa 
iithi are other names given to the lunar day, on 
which the conjunction occurs, which in the Hindu 
calendar is always reckoned the 30th of the lunar 
month. Amavasya Tithi, the lunar day of the 
-^^^^"^vasya is observed as 
a fast-day by all Brahmans and strict Hindus, 
durmg which they perform various religious 
ceremonies for their deceased parents.-Ca?tam 
Fdward Warren's Kata Sanhita. 


AMIWATUEA. 


AMBEE. 



AMAWATUEA, a book of legends in Sin- 
ghalese. 

AMAZON STONE, a compact felspar of an 
emerald green colour, opaque, with nacrous re- 
flections, It is hard, and takes a high polish. 

AMBAGARH GHAUKI, a zamindari on the 
N.W. frontier of the Chanda district. Gonds, 
with a sprinkling of Gauli, inhabit it ; the lan- 
guages spoken are Gondi and the Oh’hattisgarhi 
dialect. 

AMBAKAPJ, the Amakatis of Ptolemy, a town 
in the Eastern Panjab. 

AMBzi KUEB. Mahe. Cupania canescens. 

AM BALA, a large military station in the 
Panjab, in lat. 30*^ 21' 4"N., and long. 76° 48' 88" 
E., and 1026 feet above the sea. — See Umballa. 

AMBALA CHETTU. Tel. Spondias mangi- 
fera. 

AMBALAKAREN, the tribal titular appellation 
of the Kollari tribes of Madura and the Tondaman 
country. 

AMBALAM. Maleal. Spondias mangifera. 

AMBALAM. Tam. A public hall in Malabar ; 
a Hindu temple. Ambala Vasi, a caste in Travan- 
core who make garlands ; they are attendants in 
temples, and rank between Brahmans and Nairs. 

AMBALAY. Maleal. Carica papaya. 

AMBALIKzi, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
was the yonnger widow of Vichitra Virya, and 
mother of Pandu by Vyasa. Ambi or Ambika, 
her sister, was the elder widow, and was mother 
of Dhrita-rashtra. — Doivson. 

AMBALITA, a small tree of Gan jam. The juice 
of the leaves is mixed with mercury, and taken 
internally for rheumatism and other diseases, 

AMBALU. Maleal. Lac. 

AMBAEA* Tel. Spondias mangifera. 

AMBAE-BATTI. Hind, A perfumed pastille, 
made from frankincense, used in India. 

AMBAEL Hind. A howdah with a canopy 
or umbrella cover ; a canopied seat on an elephant ; 
a litter borne by a camel. 

AMBAEL Duk., Mahe, 


Dekhani hemp, Bombay. 
Brown hemp of Bombay. 
Pallangu hemp of Madras. 
Pulchi fibre, „ 

Kndrnm . . ofBEHAE. 

Pat, . . . . « Beng-. 


MiJesta pat, . . Beng. 
Pitli numaji, Coimbatore. 
Valaiti sunn of Muttra. 
Ambaya pata in Purneya. 
Sunni . of Saharunpur. 
Gong knra, . . . Tel. 


This fibre is manufactured from the Hibiscus 
cannabiniis, largely used in India, and exported as 
one of the hemps. Amhari Id bhaji, Duk., greens 
of Hibiscus cannabinus. — Linn. ; Riddell ; Royle. 

AMBASHTHA, or Ambhashta, a Hindu of the 
medical profession. They are numerous- in Behar, 
and are said to be Sudras in caste. 

AMBASSADOR. 

Baliyus, , . . Arab, j Elchi, , , Hind., Pers. 

In Mahomedan traditions, it is mentioned that 
Au-Eafia was sent as an amlDassador to Mahomed 
by the unbelievers of Mecca. But when he 
heard Mahomed preach, he embraced Islamj and 
refused to return to Mecca ; whereupon the 
Prophet spoke of the sacred character of ambas- 
sadors, declined to sanction Au-Eafia’s breach of 
duty, and persuaded him to go hack. On another 
occasion, an ambassador who claimed to be a 
prophet, and was an enemy of the new faith, 
expressed his contempt for Islam in the presence 
of Mahomed; hut the Prophet merely replied 
that but for the respect with which re- 
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garded ambassadors, Ms presumptuous language 
might have cost him his life. Respect for the 
representatives of other nations was enjoined 
upon his followers by Mahomed in the last 
moments of his life. 

AMBATCH, a wood seldom larger than a man’s 
waisfc, and, as it tapers naturally to a point, canoe 
rafts are quickly formed by lashing the branches 
parallel to each other, and tying the narrow ends 
together. It is a curious combination of raft and 
canoe ; the Ambatch wood is so light, that the 
whole affair is portable. 

AMBATI MADDU. Tel. Triantbema ob- 
cordatum, Roxh. 

AMBATTAN. Tam. Barber. 

AMBATTEEYO, an outcast race in Uvah in 
Ceylon, deemed so degraded that even the Rodiya 
prevent their dogs from eating the fragments of 
food cooked by them. — Temient. 

AMBAYA-PATA. Beng, Crotalaria juncea. 

AMBEL. Maleal. Nymphoea piibescens. 

AMBEE, or Dundhwar, in lat. 26° 58' 45" K, 
and long. 75° 52' 60" E., the early capital of 
Jeypore, built byJey Singh, and a city of great 
architectural beauty, situated in a rocky mountaiu 
gorge, where there are several Hindu temples, 
and the palace is still kept up. According to Tod, 
Amber gave its name to a Rajput dynasty, of the 
Surya Tansa race, a scion of Nirwar, and, accord- 
ing to Prinsep, the ranas of Amber are of the Cuch- 
waha race of Rajputs, who claim descent from 
Cush, second son of Rama, king of Ayodhya, ■who 
migrated, and built the fort of Rotas on the Sonc. 
Authentic history commences in a.d. 294, with 
Raja Nola, wLo founded Narwaz or Nishidr. The 
politicalpower of this family dates from ilamayun, 
the son of Baber. — Thomas'' Prmsep's Aniiqtdtics\ 
p. 259 ; Tod^s Rajasthan, pp. 299-331 ; Inm. Ga::. 

AMBEE, 

Inldtriiin, . 

Kiirii-ul-Bahr 
Ambeng, , 

Hu-peh, . 

Kiang-chu, 

Kahruba, , 

Barusteen, 

Amber is first mentioned in Ezekiel i. 4, 27, 
and viii. 2. Thales noticed it b.g, 600, and 
Theophrastus b.g. 300. It has always been held 
in estimation by eastern nations for medicinal use 
and for ornament. It is found on the siiores of 
the Baltic and the Adriatic, on the eastern coast 
of England, and on that of Sicily ; and in Ihaissia 
it is obtained by sinking shafts to the deptli of 
100 feet, to a stratum of fossil wood, in wliieh 
the amber is found in rounded pieces from a few 
grains to five pounds in weight. It is also ob- 
tained along the coasts of America, Africa, and 
the Archipelago islands. i)r. Smith mentioos 
that the Chinese market is supplied from Annani, 
the Indian Archipelago, and, according to I.)r. 
Williams, from Africa; but Corea, Cambodia, 
and Japan are also said to yield it ; small piec'cs 
of an indifferent colour are brought from Li- 
Idang-fu and Yung-chang-fu in Yunnan. A 
dark jade-like amber comes from Tangut. 'ilie 
best pieces are all made into court -lieads and 
ornaments. The Chinese name nu-])eh is from 
a legend that the soul (peh) of tin’, tiger (In 
changed into this substance after dc’utl 
Burmese, perhans more than 
use 


. Arab. 

Ambre, . . . • 

. Fk. 


Bernstein, . . . 

. Gee. 

Burn. 

YiXtZTpOVy , , , 

• G-r, 

. Chin. 

Chashmal,. , . 

. Hub. 

* 9? 

Ainbra, . ^ . . 

. It. 

. Duk. 

! Anibar, snccino, 

. Sp. 

. But. 

^Ambar, ■ . . . 

. Tam. 
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AMBEEBOA. 


retail ■what they call amber, tliougb the bulk of 
this is a scorched gum or copal dried by artificial 
heat, or fossil copal. Amber is of a yellow colour, 
varying from a bright golden yellow to yellowish 
white ; it is semi-transparent, and shining with a 
resinous lustre. It is now generally believed to 
be the gum of some coniferous plants, and often 
has ants, flies, or other insects embedded in it, 
indicating its once softer condition. It is electric 
when rubbed, hence its Latin and Greek names. 
Eoman ladies highly prized it. Japanese parti- 
cularly value the transparent yellow kinds. Dr. 
Hooker tells us (Journal, ii. 194) that the lumps 
of amber forming the necklaces of the women of 
Sikkim (called Poshea) are procured in East 
Tibet, but he surmises that they are brought 
from Burma, where Dr. Bayfield first, and since 
his time Yule, tells us (Embassy, p. 147) that it 
is found in the valley of Hukong (which takes 
its Burmese name of Phyendwen from the amber 
mines), near the sources of the Kyendwen, in lat. 
26^^ 20^ N., and long. 96° E., and close to the Assam 
border. It is found with small masses of lignite 
(which furnish the indication in seeking for it) in 
a dark carbonaceous earth covered with red clay. 
It is extracted from square pits, reaching some- 
times to a depth of forty feet, and so narrow that 
the workmen ascend and descend by placing their 
feet in holes made on two sides of the pit, no 
sheeting being used. Mr. Walton mentions that 
the Hukong valley, occupied by the Singpho, is a 
tract of small hillocks, the highest not exceeding 
fifty feet. Pits, he says, about three feet square 
are dug to a depth of six to fifteen feet, in a reddish 
and yellow clayey soil, which when first broken 
has a fine aromatic smell, but afterwards acquires 
that of coal tar. In 1837, only about a dozen 
people found employment at these mines. The 
valley of Hukong produces salt, gold, and ivory 
in addition to amber. The common mixed amber 
Is sold at Ava at 2|- tikals a viss, or 4 rupees for 
1| seers ; the price varies according to colour and ! 
tmnsparenoy. For mouth-pieces of pipes it varies 
in price from 10s. to £15 the pound, according to 
its colour and size. — AijisUe'^s Mat Ind, ; Mason's 
Biirtm ; Yule's Embassifj p, 147 ; Thunberg's 
Japan, ii. 51; Hooker's Him. Journ, ii. 194; 

Sitft, p. 38-9 ; Bingley, i. 162. 

AMBEEBOA, a genus of E. Indian flowering 
plants of tlie natural order l^I'atricariacem. There 
are A. Indica, with large purplish rose-coloured 
iiowers; A. odorata, and its variety ambracea, | 
with bng]it-scL‘nte<l sweet-smelling flowers; and 
A. moschnta, the shah-pasand of India, and sweet 
sultan of England. — Roxburgh, iii. 417 ; Voigt, p. 
424. 

AMBEEGPJS. 

Ambex% Arab., Fu._, Dut. Ambra, .... Lat. 
Piiyen-aiibluitj . . Bumi. Mussiimbra, . . SiXGH. 

Aiiibrngrigia, . , It. Aiiibar-gris, . . Sp. 

Ivim-Hura-no-fuii, . Jap. j\lin-Amber, . * Tam. 

This opaque, solid substance is generally found 
in tlie intestines or stomach of the Physeter 
macrocejdialus, the bkuit-lieaded cachelot, or sper- 
maceti -whale, though every species of cachelot is 
said to yiehl it. It- is usually of a bright grey 
colour, or white, <*r yellow, or black, or ash colour, 
mottled with yellow and black, and is generally 
supposed to be a morbid product, analogous to 
biliary cakuili, and not to be h^iuicl in the healthy 
aulinal. 362 oz. have been taken from the body 


of a small whale. It occurs in lumps from three 
to twelve inches thick, -weighing from 4 oz. to 182 
lbs., and mixed with vegetable and animal remains. 
It is softened by heat, in which state it has a 
powerful smell, which to some persons is very 
disagreeable. Indeed, when first taken from the 
intestines, its fetid smell is disgusting. It is often 
found floating in the Ked Sea, on the east shores 
of Africa, on the ocean south of Asia, and the coun- 
tries it surrounds export it largely to China. Some 
sorts met with in Japan resemble coarse bitumen, 
or asphalte, or black naphtha dried, consequently 
more or less black and heavy, and all differing 
in consistence. Other sorts are whiter in various 
degrees ; and some sorts are exceedingly light, and 
not unlike a mushroom, which induced Scaliger 
to concur with Serapion, that it might well be a 
sort of a fungus marinus, or sea mushroom. The 
Chinese test its goodness by throwing some of it, 
scraped very fine, into boiling hot tea, when, if 
pure, it will diffuse itself equally througik the fluid. 
It swims on water. A factitious article appears in 
the Chinese market, pure white, and apparently 
smooth and homogeneous. Garcias-ab-Orta tells 
(A. H, L i. c. i.) of very large pieces; and when 
Thunberg was in Jai>an, a very good piece of a fine 
greyish ambergris was found upon the coasts of 
Kijnokuni, which weighed upwards of a hundred 
catti Japanese, that is, 130 lbs. Dutch weight, and, 
being by much too large to be purchased by one 
person, it was di-vided into four parts, in form of 
a cross, and one of the four parts was tendered to 
him. In 1693, after he had left Japan, a tortoise- 
shaped piece, weighing 185 lbs. Dutch, was sold by 
the king of Tidore to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany for 11,000 rixdollars, or upwards of £2000 
sterling. It was sent to Amsterdam the year after, 
and was kept in the Company’s museum. It was 
of a greyish colour, and of a very good sort. It 
was bought on condition that if it should be dis- 
covered to have been in any way adulterated, 
the money should be restored. Dr. Yalentine, 
professor at Gissen, figured it in his l^luseum 
Museorum, lib. 3. c. 28, as did also Eumph in his 
Amboinsche Earitertkammer, t. liii. and liv., from 
which, it seems, Valentine took it. Lane tells 
of a piece -weighing about 124 lbs. — Bvngley 
Thunberg's History of Japan, ii. p. 48; Pennant' 
Ilmdoostan, L p. 148 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 90 ; 
Tavernier's Travels, p. 152 ; Bennet, Whaling 
Voyage, ii. p. 226 ; Lane. 

AMBER, LIQUID; Liquidamber. 

Mia-Sailah, , . Arab. | Liquidamber, . Exo. 
Han-tu-yok, . . Burm. j Easa-Malay, . . aiALAY. 

A resinous fluid, obtained from trees that grow 
in North America, Mexico, the Levant, in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and Java, and used to mix 
with balsam of Peru. The bark of Liquidamber 
altingia is bittoT, hot, and aromatic, and when 
wounded affords this balsam. A similar substaii ce 
I is obtained from L. orientale of the Levant islands, 
and L. styracifiua of Mexico. — Mason's Tenas- 
serim; O'Sk. pp. 255, 610. See Liquidamber. 

AMBHA, a goddess -worshipped by the Kathi 
race. Ambha-mat’ha, a goddess of the Jaina 
sect, worshipped in many parts of India. 

^ AMBHOTA. Ukia. Bauhinia, species. 

AMBI-HALDL Hind. Curcuma zedoaria. 

AMBI JGGHT, a town in the Dekhan, in long. 

; 76° 30' E., and lat, 18° 51' N. It is generally 
I called Mominabad, a militaiy station of the 


AMBIKA. 


AMERICA. 


Hyderabad contingent. It has some ancient 
Brahmanical temples. 

AMBIKA, a name of Parvati ; also the patron 

J - (• -VT • ,1 A . » .t -U, . 


It has some ancient side of the island is called Hitu, and the east side 
Lai-Timur. 

irvati; also the patron In 1815, during the eruption of Tomboro, on 

: £ - n* o i c ’ 


M, ui idivciui, ai»u wiu pcttruji xii lolo, uuniig me erupwon oi lomooro, on 
goddess of Neminath. Ambika is one of the Girnar Sumbawa, an earthquake was felt at several parts 
guardian deities. Her temple occupies a prominent of Amboyna. 


position. See Girnar. 

' AMEISACES, king of the Indian mountaineers, 
who sent ambassadors with presents to Alexander, 


On the 1st November 1835, earthquake shocks 
of great violence began, and continued for three 
weeks, during which the whole population left 


.T.iw ajjauoiocsautjriis wiuu presents Lu j:i.io 2 La,outjr, wetjits, uurmg wnicn rne wnoie population left 
on his crossing over to Taxiles. Renneli supposes their houses. The island, previously healthy, then 

his tribe to have been the ancestors of the Ghikar. began to be subject to a gastric fever, which 

AMBLYCEPHIDA5, the family of blunt-headed continued till 1845. 
innocuous snakes. See Reptiles. On the 20th July 1845, another heavy earth- 

AMBLYRHYNCHUS ORISTATHS, a sea- quake occurred, when the gastric fever gained 
shore lizard of the Galapagos, from 3 to 4 feet fresh strength, and, after other shocks on the 18tli 
long, with a crest on its head, which is short and and 20th March 1850, the disease again reappeared 
obtusely truncated, and broader than long. The Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have been 
mouth can be opened to a very small extent. It discovered by Antonio d’Abreu, a Portuo-uese 
is common on all the islands on that archipelago, captain, who left Malacca in 1511, hut Ludovica 
on rocky sea-beaches, is never found ten yards in Barthema (Yartoma) of Bologna claimed to have 
shore, and lives on sea- weed. It is a hideous- been there in 1506.-— ii. pp. 79-90 • Hoaen- 

lookinsr creature, of a dirtv black colour, stuoid drnn. nnim 


looking creature, of a dirty black colour, stupid 
and sluggish in its movements. 

AMBONG, ill Borneo, a small town in lat. 6° 

^ C\r}n XT - 1 1 /»0 -tr-f -IT. « 


diop^^ Coup d (£il suT JuvoLj SL tfohn^s Indictn 

Archipelago; Crawfurd's Malay Grammar and 
Dictionary, i. p. 181; Horshurgh; M^Farlane, 


.^7 r.l, a OIUML WJV.11 lu itti. U j^Kuonary, i. p. ioi ; jaorsournli : M'lrarlane 

18 26 _ N., long. 116 15 S3" E. The famous Japan, p. 44 ; Bikmore, pp. 129, 169. See India 
mountain Kma Balu lies in an E.S.E. direction AMBOYNA WOOD, or Lingoa, or Kayu-boka' 
from the head of the harbour, distant 27 miles, and a fragrant and very beautiful wood of various 
adds much to the beauty of the neighbouring colours, used in cabinet work in Great Britain sup- 
sccnery. The Orang Dusun aborigines reside close posed to be from the Pterospermum Indioum 
to the coast. Bullocks of a good breed are obtain- It is beautifully mottled and curled, of various 

w , , , yellow, and is always 

AxMBOUKBfeA. lAM., lEL. \Yomen s coloured in lumps, evidently excrescences or burrs cut 
cotton cloths. See Cloths. ^ from trees. The several varieties of this wood 

_ AMBUiJNA, the name of a high island in the are principally used for inlaying, and by the 
Eastern Archipelago, o3 to 36 miles long, and the makers of ornamental snuff-boxes. It is brouc^ht 
largest of the Moluccas group, and also its chief from Ceram and Amboyna, and at the Great 
town. In this island, on 16th Eebruary 1623, the Exhibition of 1851 it was sent from Sin<^apore 
Dutch put eighteen Englishmen to the rack, and --Archer; Faidkner; Lond. Ex. Juries^ Reports ’ 
afterwards beheaded nine of them. One Portu- AMBU J. Hind. Lotus ; Nelurabium specio- 

guese and nine Japanese were put to death at the sum. ^ 

same time, as accompHces with the English, a deed AMBUL-BEL. Beng. Pythonium bulbiferum 
known in English history as the Massacre of Am- AMBUNG. Malay. Basket a measure 

l^y tlie ^ AMBUPRASA-DANA. Singh. Strychuos 

loth February 1796. The Ainboynese are of the potatorum, clearing nut, for purifyin<Y water 
Malayan race, short, squat, and darker in com- AMBUR, in lat. 12° 50' '•^5" N and lonp* 7Q<> 
plexion than the Javanese. They are gentle, 44' SO" E., a town in the Karnatic, on thc^right 
brave, easily managed, and make good mounted bank of the Palar river, elevated above the sea 

and font ROldlPTS • n, Pnn.cjlflprflLlA ruirnKtiv. a# lOKQ A /• T 


AMBUL-BEL. Beng. Pythonium bulbiferum. 
AMBUNG. Malay. Basket, a measure. 
AMBUPRASA-DANA, Singh, Strychnos 


and foot soldiers ; a considerable number of them 
have embraced Christianity. They are good- 
tempered, though impetuous, and generally verv 


A 1. ° x’rtjueu supporiiiig -Uiizattar dun<Y 

sober. ^ Amboyna, like the other spice islands, is on the other, in which Anwar-ii-Din was slaiir 

volcanic I and with Bandn. Tpr-nafA Ti- 1 V ^ . ‘ Saui. 


1053 feet. A^ battle was fought here, 23d April 
1749, the British supporting Anwar-u-Din on 
one side, the French supporting Miizaffar Jung 


volcanic and with Banda, Ternate, Tidore, and 
smaller islands in their neighbourhood, are fer- 
tile in fine spices. But the Dutch nation, to 
secure a monopoly of this class of products, for 
years rooted up and destroyed, at a great cost, 


/ OltUU. 

It was the first pitched battle in India in which 
Europeans were engaged.— iM/.; Imp. f^az. 
AMBUSL Hind. 

Dried Mango, . . Exc. ( IManga-vattal, . . T.uf. 

Amuryji, . . , , Guj. Mamid! varagu, , Tbl. 


often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove tree Kucherian, .* .* ‘ Hixit j 

not required for the production of that quantity Green mangoes sliced length w.^vs salted -ind 

of spices which they ^culated they could dispose sun-dried, and used in curries. FauU-ntr ’ 

AMBUYAOHI. Sansk. In Hindu belief four 
^ter the extirpation of ite spice_ trees, its people days in Asbarh (June-July) when the earth fe 
emigratmg to the neighbouring islands in searnh nr,>.l»»,v ....L.u — ; AL, jv,?: 7“^ 


emigrating to the neighbourfng i=si; = S^n, “ 


Ridigofcra tinctoria, Unn. 
AMERICA has been suppov<ed to have been 
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AME-SA. 


. , , AMIK. 

KI^-VT' ',» ■«" ‘' »• N ». 

if SS‘S«5 iTf !“ ii 

been from s“hl^^'Sre™'TSS SeiJS* £»**,*"' '’ 7 '': to”b?tom3 

I’Amerique, states that, mV?th^name'^Fu-Smt® ^elflf^opi cool or a dry climate. ^ A dano-eroot 
America is accurately described m a Cliiue^P rvfff of 
work of tile 5tli century as a land in the far east ^luljerst lighthouse, which the 

According to M. Paravey, the Fu-S^l of X' Government has tried to remove The 

Chinese IS Mexico, ivhioh, he says, WM known to rS “?“y Buddhist pagodas. Up till 

^,^O^llnese as early as the 6th cltai^^orth^ Br teh annexation, it was theatre orcra^- 
thnstian era ; : and carved figures, representing Its ^^‘^“sseandthePeoTiar 

Siva’s hLd, were Xarer^Sn<b''thif fl 239,940, Talain’ 
tound m Uxmal m Yucatan. Accordino- to Ohir?pso Shan, Burmese 

first Inka of Peru, was the son of the great Kablai Fehru^f ®»g’and on the 8th 

iS’ sih^rr?an5 n^u^on^^^^ 

opinion that the Taltec” derive their on f“uowih*“ P V h^refused^J 

the Huns. The American practices of misZ reverenoo mode of 

tumuli or mounds over the dead, of scalping and and th^R^* refused. Lord Macartney* 

of circumcision, were common throughout Scythia hadarttl ^' T^i ®'“Bassador, Count Galowkin’ 

of mentioned“the scalS in 1795 hn^’^f ^ ambassidor’ 

OT bcythia as common in his time the ko-tou. In 1817 

Ethnological Essays, pp. 28-25; Prieks Ammcan onAe^lSto ‘Alceste,’ which was wrecked 
Antiquities, Albany, 18S8 Abbe DoZlZ On the i J A Straits of Ga^ 

^ AMe'^4a‘”' ^®®- P- 668. ’ GovLnortGeteri?o/f 1- ^"‘"'^^^^'erst becLe 

\ squamosa. nnHl ^ i Md that ojBce 

AMETHI DUNGAR, a town and district in Hi * ^^^“Smbarked on the 10th March 189s 
Oudh, held by the Bandhalgoti, who claim to hp administration, the British wao-ed a 

Kshatriya, but are said to“be dlLeSts of a vf ^le army bKed 

female bamboo-splitter, and that they periodioafiy feU^in"^S2fi*’‘l‘^ Campbell in 1824-25 ; Bhuftpur 
’6anka, or splitting-knife ^ “ 1826, to the assaults of the akiy under 

Auiaiiste, . . . It. iSugandi’kaliiv . tIm f^i^o i®T discovered by Dr. Wal! 

Under this_ term_ two different minerals are hit LS^AmTo” and named by 

now known, viz. occidental or common aniethvst Burmp«p moo ^ toheist. There is scarcely a. 
a quartzose minorul found in amwdaloid tlVn rw^f monastery near which one or more^of 

™k. i. .11 tat to" “Sa"o.s 

the volcanic rocks of the Dekhan. Beautifd attSi a Lf^hT If -n ^ m *1® ^i>icii 

amethyst crystals occur in dykes of quartz nem PerlSns S f.o! '’® ®i ^®®*’ ^“d in girth of 
Bowenpilly, at Secunderabad. Its colour is of uideed Ft flnuf sparingly 

every shade of purple violet; some of t ese aS AmWm tI^” 

valued, for it is almo.st the only stone that ear amtt b ^ A Bicmus communis. 

be worn with mournings S tile colonr If 

a specimen has to be equalized, it is placed fn fidmM ’ alent^ IT °f i ® ®°n- 

a mixture of .sand and iron filings, and^ exposed the LX was a iudickl Government, 

to a moderate heat. The oriental amethvqf- r*AnT*+ a officer presiding over a 

also of a purple colour, but is an extremely rare for tL LStotrlfcS Murafa-i-Awala, 

precious stoue. and belongs to the corunLms miVbt be ma^f « c^es in all departments that 
Its colour can be deatroveif bv heat and its nnritt ^>6* ®e “ad® over to him from the royal office 
then resombk.s that of rim iL Uml.’ ^ IS ilzf 


AMITHYST. 

Martas, . , , 
Amethyste, 
■Saiig-i-S'iiHjiiaiii, 
Amatista, , , , 


Abab. Amethysiiis, , 
Tb, Ametisto, . 
Hind. Skuandi, . . 
It. Sugaridi kallii, 






A.MIBANTE ISLANDS. 


Parvati, and more especially of lier image in the 
pagodas. Ai, Em, Amma, Ma, Mamma, Amman, 
are the natural terms amongst many races for 
mother, as in the ’Em of the Plebrews, the Ma 
of the Egyptians. The most high god, Eliun, or 
Helyun, the creator of man, seems to have been 
worshipped nnder various names, all meaning 
Lord ; and a wife was given to him, also known 
under various names — Baaltis, 2 .c. mistress, queen; 
Hastoreth, i.e. in the Greek form, Astarte, who as 
Baltis was worshipped at Byblus with her husband 
Adonis. But the secret worship of the mother of 
God, also called Amma, was especially celebrated 
in the shrine of Aphaka at Byblus, near the river 
of Adonis. The Amman of the southern Tamil 
Hindus may therefore be a cosmogonic term indi- 
cative of the great Creator’s powder, the most high 
God’s will. In the Tamil part of the Peninsula 
of India, the Amman is an idol ’worshipped by 
the non-Aryan races in every village, is identical 
with Amma, and in some places with Amrnani 
Amma. It is one of the many village deities of 
which neither the Vedas nor Puranas make ajjy 
mention. Every hamlet has its own, always sup- 
posed to be a goddess, and it is usually a stone 
turned black by oil offerings and time. The 
word is understood by the villagers to mean 
mother. The Tamil village rs ,gtgAe_^ .their deity by 
many affixed names : AnkaTVAmnian, Alang- 
Kali-Amma, Poni Amma or golden motheP, Kani- 
Amma, Mutial-Amma or pearl mother,^ Paleii 
Amma or great goddess, and other local- affixed 
names, the meanings of which are not app'ifbnt. 
The Mahratta villagers have the same female 
village deity, whom they name Ai, or mother. 
The villagers offer sacrifices of sheep, goats, fowls, 
cocoa-nuts, dhal, palm wine, and fruits ; and 
frankincense, camphor, and ghi are burned. The 


places harbour-master ; Amir-us-Sooq, 


or m some ^ 

chief of the markets, equivalent to the Indian 
Amirzadah, literally a born chief or 
reappears abbreviated as 


Kotwal. 

prince. This word 
‘ Mirza,’ which is always suffixed to the individual 
name in designating a prince of the blood, as Abbas 
klirza, who was the king of Persia’s son, but is 
a prefix when honorific, like the English Mr., 
as Mirza Abdul Baki Khan. Amir-ul-Muminin, 
literally prince of the faithful, is a title adopted 
by the khalif Omar, and retained by his succes- 
sors. Amir-ul-IJmra, a Mahomedan honorary 
title or title of the commander-in-chief of an 
army. PL Umra. 

AMIRANTE ISLANDS, the S.W. group of the 
Seychelles, consisting of several detached small 
islands, coral reefs, and banks . — HorsburgJu 

AMIR AZAN DELEMI, in the tenth century, 
constructed the Band- Amir over the Araxes, and 
from ■whence the river Kum Firoz, after its 
junction with the Murghab, derived its name. 
See Bendameer. 

AMIR KHAN, a leader in the campaign of 
1817-18 against Jeswunt Rao Holkar. A treaty, 
dated 6th January 1818, confirmed him in the 


AMIRTASA KARx\R, a Jaina who was famed 
as a Sanskrit and Tamil scholar. He wrote a 
grammar in Tamil verse. 

AMIR YAHIA, a native of Kasvin, hence his 
patronymic Kasvini; died there A.D. 1552. He 
wrote the Lubb-ut-Tuarikh. See Abdul Latif 
Kasvini. 

AM-KALANG. Tam. Physalis somnifera, var. 
P. flexnosa, Nees. 

AMKUDU, Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br, 

AML. Arab. An act, a reign, a rule, carry- 
ing into effect; hence Arnil and Amildar, a re- 
venue officer. PI. Amla. Amli, in Bengal, the 
revenue year, the same as Fasli ; also assessment 
or land rent paid in kind. 

AMLA, also Amlaki, Sansk., pronounced Aonla. 
Emblica officinalis, emblic myrobalan. 

AMLA I, of Sutlej. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

AMLAK. PuSHT. A tree of ^ghanistan, 
producing a small edible berry. 

AMLANCH. Panj. Ribes grossnlaria. 

AMLA VETASAMU. Sansk. Calamus fasci- 
culatiis, PloxI). The compound signifies ‘sour- 
cane.’ 

AMLEExi PAT. Beng. Corchoriis, sp, 

AMLI or Imli. Hind. Amlika, Tintili. Sansk. 
Tamarind, Tamarindus indica. 

AMLI-KAE. Hind. — In the shawl manufac- 
ture, needle- or hand-worked, as opposed to 
Kanikar or loom-woven ; of shawds. 

xiMLOK.^ Panj. Diospyros lotus. 

AMMA, in almost all languages, mother; in 
Tamil and Telugu, it is added to the names of : 
Hindu women, as Sitamma, Vangamma. It is 
also a title of non- Aryan goddesses, as Mari-amma, i 
Yagath-amma, supposed by some to be the Virgin « 
Mary and Sta. Agatha. Ammai is a name of ■ 
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whom they have named ilaha-Kali, and believe 



AMMA KODAGA. 

that if they neglect her worship she destroys 
them by the d^ease. Indeed, gods are still L 
process of establishment, and smallpox and cholera 
have thus been personified, Maha-Kali of Uiiain 
bemg the goddess of cholera, and Mari-Amm® of 
the Tamils a smallpox deity. In South India, the 
village deity IS iny^iably female. The AmmLi is 
brought out from time to time, and carried around 
the village or town. The protecting goddess of 
Madras town is one of these Ammant and her 
temple is in the middle of Black Town. Once 
a year it is earned around the city bounds and 
mta the fortress halting for a weerr two at 

See Ammavaru ; 

AMMA KODAGA, a high class of the Coorg 
01 Ivodaga racej who do not intermarry nor asso- 
ciate with the other Coorgs, ^ 

_ AMMANI AM.MA, the Tamil term for the 

; Amman. 

AMMANKIA VESIOATORIA. Roxh 


Ban maracli, 
Agin buti, 
Dad mari ? 


Beng. 

Dek. 

Hind, 


Kallar vancM, Maleal. 
Mmmel-nerupa, . Tam. 
Agni vendrapaku, Tel*. 


■ AMMONITE. 

volatile ; h^ a pungent smell and a caustie 

‘.V 'i'o 

^ °f Ammon in Unner 

Egypt, where the hydro-chlorate was o-athm-od 
as the product of animal remains. It“k noi 
obtamed m Europe from coal in the ~rof 

obtained in 

Hydrochlorate of ammonia, sal-ammoniac, 
^rmina, . . . Aeab. ] Ammon. Hydroch., Lat. 


A IP . vciiuiaptiitu, XEL. 

An annual found in India in wet land durint^ 

the rams, 6 to 86 inches high. It has a stron" 
smell like muriatic acid ; leaves exceedingly acrief 
employed by the natives as blisters in rheumatism: 
Dr. O bhaughnessy tried them in eight cases. 
The bruMed leaves had been removed from all 
after balf an hour; blisters were not produced in 
inf “ any, and in three individuals 

not for 24 hours, and the pain occasioned was 
agonmng until the blister rose. These leaves 
cause more pam than cantharides, and are far 
mfenor to the plumbago (lal chitra) in celerity 
and eertemty of action. The Telugu nLe, indeed, 
means fire-leaf. Dr._ Stewart slys that in th^ 
Pan]ab the leaves ot A. aurieulata, WiUde, are 
similarly employed and similarly named: both 
plants gi-ow in the hills up to 6000 feet. Other 
liidiaii species mentioned by Eoxburgh, MTf>’ht 
and Aoigt are A. Indica, multiflora, nana! 
octandra, pentandra, rotundiflora, and vesicatoria 
— OM..; Voigt; Roxh i. 427* IF. Ic. 

.^IMA VARU. Tel. Literally, honoured 
mother ; a cruel sacrificial rite, practised among 
the Hindu suclras and low-caste non-AryaS 
races of the southern part of peninsular India, on 
occasions of a cholera, epidemic, or other calamity ; 

godieff Dwf *0 appease the angry 

AMJfOX, an oasis in Egypt on which stood 
the temple ot_ Aimm-Ra, whose figure was that 
of a man having the head and horns of a ram 
G/mrp«,v i. p. 222). He was displaced 

f ® favour ot another idol, in the reign 
nn He is the hidden god of the 

ihebmd, supposed to lie the Zeus of the Greeks, 
and was stvled Amu or Ammon, Amn-ra or 
Ainmonra. He originally corresponded with the 
>-un-gad, and was the highest of the first order of 
gods, and was the ruler deity. He Was styled the 
son ot Isis, and his son was Khunsu. The origin 
ot this worship is siipposetl to have been Semitic, 
and amongst nortliern people ^^^as directed to the 
'vwann sun, and to the earth in the sunny south. — 

ammonia, volatile alkali, 

• ^Chix. 1 Spirits of Hartshorn, Eng. 

I his is a limpid colourless fluid, exceedingly 


Daa-wet-tha, . . Buem.' | 

Sohaga; Noshadr, Hind, i 
Salmiak, , . . q^E. j 

This is met with in great abundance in every 
bazaar of India, obtamed from brick kilns. It is^ 
owever, also a volcanic product. It is the 
Aashadar of Avicenna and Serapion. It las 

SetnS the soot 

0 tne duDg of pigeons, cows, camels, and other 

with chopped straw and made into 
fn pfifL manufactured largely 

in aramoniacal salts contained 

resulting from the distillation of 

water solution in 

water, the temperature falls several degrees. It is 
used by tinmen to clean the surface of their metals 
and to facili^tate the soldering of iron and copper’ 
^so prevent the oxydation of the copper ;Tig 
Mso sometimes employed by dyers to^brighten 
their colours._ Dissolved in nitric acid, it forms 
the aqua regia of commerce, used for dissolving 
oold, instead of mtro-hydrocHorio acid It is 

prevent the formation of calcareous deposits; and 

“i' 

ammoniac. 


Feshuk? Ushak?'. Aeab. 
Gomme Ammonia que, Fb. 
Ammonik, . , . Ger. 
Ammouiack, . . 

Astrak, . . Guj., Hind. 


Samagh. Hamama? Hin.d. 
Gomma Ammoniaco, It, 
Ammoniacum, . Eat.* 
Samagh b’us SMrin ? Pees. 
Goma Ammoniaco, Sp. 


X J Li w Trans. 

XYi 601) yields this ppduct from its stem and 
ftuits. According to Lmdley, the plant grows in 
Persia on the plains of Yezde Kaust and Kumisha, 
m the province of Irak, growing in very dry 
plains, and gravelly soil exposed to the sun It 
was imported into ancient Greece from the d*esert 
ot Egypt, from near* the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
hence its »ame, as well as from the confines of 
Gyrene. ^ The^gum resin is now imported into 
India via Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and re- 
pported to different countries. It is obtained by 
incisions in the plant, and occurs in masses of 
yellowish colour, enclosing white almond-like tears. 
It IS principally employed as an expectorant in the 
chronic catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It 
IS also applied externally as a warm and stimulat- 

De JBode^s In p. 

oo ; bt John s Ancient Greece, p. 383. ' 

AMMONITE, Shih-shie of. the Chinese, a genus 
of fossil molluscs, which seem to have existed 
extensively m all parts of the world duriim 
the period that the chalk formations were being 
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AMMONITES. 


AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. 




.deposited. They occur in great abundance and towards his relation for not supporting his claims 
of great size, some three feet across, in the supra- more strongly. See Bugis. 
cretaceous strata between Trichinopoly and Pon- AMOMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
dicherry, and were described by Mr. Brooke Gun- order Zingiberacem. The paradise grains, or Mala- 
liffe, Captain Newbold, and Mr. Kayes. Dr. Gerard guetta pepper, the A. grana-paradisi, is not of 
found them in the Himalaya, at an elevation of India, but of the Guinea coast, as is likewise the 
16,000 feet. Amongst those discovered in India A. grandiflora. Several plants formerly classed 
are^ A. kfadrasianus, Kandi, Kali, iEmilianus, in this genus have been removed to the genera 
Bhima, Bhawani, planulatus, Benisonianus, Beu- Elettaria, Alpinia, Costus, and Curcuma. A 
danti, Vaju, peramplus, Durga, Gala, revelatus, species brought from the Chinese provinces of Nan- 
garuda. The Hindu specific names so frequently tan-chau and Kwang-si has thin tapering rhizomes 
applied were so in consequence of Hindu sects wor- called san-tsih (threes and sevens), also kwang- 
shipping several species of ammonites under the san-tsih. It has an extraordinary reputation 
name of Saligraina. See Saligramma. amongst military and fighting men, from %vhich 

AMMONITES, the children of Ben-Ammi, the its root sells there at about 12s. 6d. an ounce, and 
son of Lot, by his younger daughter. They were is on this account often called jin-san-san-tsili, 
dispossessed by the Hebrews, and afterwards, for also kin-puh-hwan. It is deemed by the Chinese 
18 years, strove to reconquer their lands, greatly to possess powerful medicinal properties, vulnerary, 
oppressing all the Israelites who dwelt beyond styptic, astringent, and discutient, A. aciileatum, 
the Jordan river. They were ultimately driven RoxK, of the Malay Archipelago, has crimson 
back by Jephthah the Gileadite, See Judges x. spots on deep orange flowers. A. coryiiostachyum, 
8, 9, xi. 1, 4, 27. WalL^ a plant of the teak forests of Martaban, 

AMMU INGUROO. Singh. Zingiber officinale, with large white flowers. A. dealbatum is the 


AMNA. Beng. Spondias mangifera. 
AMNAK, a general term for a large class of high- 
caste Hindus,— Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Kay- 


I Barra ilachi of Silhet, according to O’Shaughiiessy, 
but Roxburgh says that the seeds are insipid. It 
grows in Chittagong and Silhet. A. maximum, 


asths, — cultivators in Oudli and in Sind. Numbers according to Pereira, yields the great wmged car- 
of them were until recently liege men or military damoms referred by Bindley to Elettaria. It is a 
retainers; all had a sword ready at their land- plant of the Malay islands. Its seeds are ivarm 
lord’s call. They employed a working ploughman and pungent, with an aromatic taste, not unlike 
or Halwaha, because to plough with their own that of cardamoms, but less grateful. A. sericeum, 
hands would have been to the Amiiak indelible Roxh.^ a plant of the Khassya mountains, with 
disgrace. They held their lands at a remission large white flowers, lip yellow with pink veins in 
(Kur) to meet the pay of the ploughman. its centre.— ; Volqt; O'Sk: Smith. 

AMOGHVERSHA, king of Tonda Mundalam, AMOMUM AMARUM, S7mtk Yih-chi-tsze of 
in the south of India, in whose reign, in the 9th the Chinese, a bitter-seeded cardamom growing in 
or 10th centuries, the Jain faith was introduced. Cochin-China, and in Clnnaiii Qwan-lim-kwoh ancl 

AMOK, also Amuck. Malay. A furious reck- Kau-chau-fu. The Chinese believe that it increases 
less onset, the muck or the ‘run-a-muck ’ of the knowledge, as it benefits the stomach, with which 
English. It occurs amongst men of Malay race the^ Chinese connect the disposition and the wits of 
and with Bugis men, and is often followed with- an individual. The seeds are very bitter, aromatic, 
out any apparent provocation, or to be relieved with a flavour like myrrh, and are said to be used 
of the feeling of indebtedness, but the usual cause like a condiment in pastry.— .S'wuV/?,, p. 13, 14. 
is some personal affront. The person generally AMOMUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Roxh A 
rashes through the streets, krising or cutting down native of Madagascar, cultivated in the Mauritius 
all whom he meets, till he is overpowered and and India; the fruit is the greater cardamoms of 
slain. The Singapore Free Press relates a case the old writers. Its flowers are pretty iarp’e, 
which took place at Salatiga, on the island of Java, blood-red, yellow, spicy and fragrant ; aiid every 
The repnt of Salatiga, Raden Tumengong Pra- partof the plant, when bruised or wounM, diffuses 
wiro Ivusumo, had been celebrating the mar- a strong pleasant aromatic smell— 0’5/i. p. 650 * 
nages of two of his daughters, and everything Eoxb. I 89; Voigt, 667. ' ’ 

had passed off smoothly, when, on the morning AMOMUM AROMATICUM. Rath. Morung- 
01 the 23d September, about half-past six o’clock, ilachi, Hind. Has middle-sized flowers, with lip 
me brother-in-law of the regent, pmed Raden tinged with red down the middle. It is' a native 
Prawiro Direjo, who was coffee mantri of Tengaran, of Chittagong and the valleys of the eastern 
suddenly began to stab every person he met in frontiers of Bengal ; the fruit has similar ]n*operties 
the palace. The regent, being disturbed by the to those of the true cardamoms, for whieli they 

uproar, came from his sleeping place to see what are often sold to the dimmiBlB of India O'SIi 

was the matter, when he was at once stabbed in 650 ; Voigt, 568. 

“““““S'®'- 

the back with a spear, and he was soon despatched. ~ Cardamomum minus, Mmnpk. 


B®ides the regent nine of his relations and PehVu-k’au, ! ! CHm! Ilirsi'®!’ ! ' 
followers were killed, and six were more or less Tung-po-tau, To kuh, ,, Yelakulu . ’ ] Tel’ 

severely wounded. The amoker was much given Elachi, . . Duk., Hind. , . . . 

oil® lost Su-tung-po, of the Sung dvnastv, a celebrated 
on poet, gave Ms name to this'plant. This seems the 
Through round and clustered cardamom of the .shoits. It 
the mteroession of the regent he had received grows in China, Java, the Atteran forests. Suina- 
to he was_ not satisfied tra, and tlie Moluccas, and is cultivated in Ittdia. 
with this, and appears to have conceived an ill-will It has middle- sized pelludd flowers, with a vellow 
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AMOMUM GLOBOSUxM. 

middle line on the lip Its seeds are agreeably 
Momatie, and are used by the Malays for the true 
Malabar carikmoms, from the Elettaria cardamo- 
mvm.—Ainshe; Roxb. ; O'Sh.; Voigt: Smith. 

AMOMUM GLOBOSUM. LonJrk 

Tan-kau,^ . , . Chin. | Tsau-tau-k’au, . Chin. 

A native of rte provinces of Eoh-Hen and 
Canton, a so of Cochm-China. It resembles the 
“ We^'ranee, and bears a magni- 
ficent red floiver in the axils of the leaves, which 
are compared to those of the wild ginger. The 
large capsules are oval, roundish pointed and 

usualty ped collated. The three-loEed mass “f 

seed has a plea^nt smell. It is chewed to correct 
offensive breath, and, like the flowers of the plant 
IS Mid to counteract the fumes of wine. The 
unnpe capsules are the small round China "carda- 

Uhmese as a salted condiment ; and 
the large globular ^psules furnish the large round 

English druggists Smith n 14 

AMOMUM MEDIUM. "Zom-ciro ’ 

IS au-kwo, _. . Chin. | Ovoid cardamom, . Eno 

V® “ Cochm-China and in the Kwang-si 
and lunnan Provinces. The seeds are iS a 
reddish mass, large, hard, angular, with a warm 

AMOMUM SUBULATUM. R^xb. Bengali ‘ 
Sya\X~^ large-flowered species of the j 

AMOMUM VILLOSUM, Smith, Yang-ch’un- ; 
sha of the Chinese, grows in the western part of ^ 
China. The seeds are used like cardamoms Smith ^ 

Wall.,Schomburgh. I 
Shuh^sha-mili, , Chin. { Si-slia-jin, . . . Chin ^ 

&ha-jm-kuh, . . j> | Shu-sha-jin, . ' ' ® 

A plm^ of the province of Canton or Kwan o-- ^ 
tong of Burma and Siam. Its seeds are said by i 
Hanbury to be substituted in the London market ^ 
for those of the officinal Elettaria or cardamom of r 
Malabar.— p. 16. I 

AMOOKANAM YAYE. Tam. Boot of Phy- 

sails somftifera. ^ i 

AMOOEA CUGULLATA. Roxb. 

Andersoiiia cucullataj jS. | Amoora, Beng, f ' 

A timber tree of _ the Sunderbuus, with small f) 

. yellow liowers. — J oigt, 

.AMOOEA LAWli. Wight. f, 

Nimmoma Lara, Wif/ht. j Nemedra Nimmonii, Dale fi- 

A middling-sized tree of the Bombayand Canara ‘J 
ghat forests.-E«/,/owr. FI S,jh-. p. 13 S 
AMOOEA POLYSTACHlAp IlP A., the 
AgUia pol^stachia, ltn«., is a tree of theKhassya 
hills, with pale yellowish fragrant flowers. — Vuiat 
AMOORA ROHITUKA. TF.uudA. 

ife j -^oMtuka, JJ. ^ • 

ffikta-raj, . . . Benj. 'Hingulgass, . . Sinoh 

Ch.y.au.ka-yoe, . Burm. ^Shem maram, . . tS So 

Hamn-hara, . . Hi.vd. Chaw.-i-manu, . . Tel pe 

Ohem-mara, . . Maleal. i Rolutaka, . . . ,, J®; 

or middling-sized, tree is met with wi- 
sparingly throughout the M'estern Ghat forests, tre 


amphidesma. 


A * n fttLtjru KjclYdl lOrestS, 

and IS rather common in the Animally liills of 
the Madras Pre.sidenoy up to 8500 feet eleva- 
tion. It grow.s in the central province of Oeyloii 

m “t Monlmein, and 

m the loungdioo forests. The wood is wliito- 
coloured, and adapted to every purpose of house- 


Se for^v^ous'’'So"Sc^Sf “ ««ed 

Thtca^s, Zeyl. I 60 ; E^Wc,’ ^ 

the AMOEITES, an ancient - 

:ni- joined with the Hittites to opposf Te 
ich hut were driven by Joshua frnm^+i • 
rhe near Hebron, and their kingdom 
md the south of Jabbok captured/ ^ 

s «-»!«. I ci.dS“Sb?SS', 

la- Shtoa,JM;nkina SllTr,?.”’- « ’ • ^Lihr. ? 

Telinga Potato, . * Eng ’ir 

S OhJamkund,’ A. gSl faS:;.addf 

wholesomeness and nourishing 

»■ It ?”?>“”•?' »i”2o7i.’S2al£"““- 

ivitb ii,a« ib’taSn ™d 7.2 5' ““f 

£ In twelve months they are reckoned tif * 
taken up for use Thn T ^ecKoned ht to be 

;■ 

- Amoyfa;rated'on“.W^^ 'ftuM 

' brst Chinese war of 184-1-49 0,^-4 a 
the consulates with Shanghai, Hong-Srin'd 
^AMPJirT^ mT® SS-tB.—HortburqJL 

AMPHICOME AEGUTA. Royle 

SlSS. I '«•• »«, A*. 

These names are supposed by Dr. Stewart tr. 

«utfl^ wh Chlrof the 

k.utlej, where it grows up to 8000 feet It 

perhaps the finest flowers of all the Panj'ab her 

hahitati, hauginc. 
with Its handsome green leaves and pinkish 

shMk ^ marine bivalve 

shells, wffiioh are found in the sand on the sea- 
coast of tropical chmates. The shells are oval 
lounded, sometnnes rather twisted and sliehtlv 
! gaping behmd. They have two 



IMPirmONAX KkRKA. 


AMRU-BIN-LATS. 


eacli valve^ and often distinct compressed lateral 
ones. The elastic cartilage is placed in a small 
triangular cavity just behind the hinge teeth. 
The cartilage has opaline reflections ; and those 
of some large shells, as the mother-of-pearl shells, 
are sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Peacock-stone, or Black Opals. They are much 
sought after in Europe, especially in Portugal. — 


German. According to another legend, the Amrita 
was the occasion of the war between the Sura 
and Asura, in which the gods took a part. This 
indicates the occurrence of the first solar eclipse 
on Indian record. Modem European commen- 
tators conjecture that it fell on the 25th October, 
B.c. 945 . — Sir W. Jozies' Hymn to Indra^ vol. xiii. 
273 ; TocVs Rajasthan^ i. 71 ; Warren's Kala 
Sanliita; Coleman's Hindu Mijthology ; Williams' 
Nala. 

AMRITSAR, a town of the Panjab, in lat. 31° 
37' 15" N., and long. 74° 55' E., nearly half-way 
between the Beas and the Ravi, and 32 miles E. 
from Lahore. Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru, 
formed a reservoir here in 1581 (the Imperial 
Gazeteer says 1761), to which he gave the name 
of Amrata Saras, or fount of immortality, from 
amrita, the water of life, and saras, a pool. This 
became the name of the town, which was also 
called Ram Das Pur, and in the midst of the 
piece of water stands the chief temple of the 
Sikhs. It is their principal place of worship, and 
the town is the chief commercial emporium of 
Northern India. The reservoir is a square of 150 
paces, containing a great body of pure water, and 
multitudes bathe in it. On the edge is a small 
structure, in which Ram Das is said to have passed 
his life in a sitting posture. In the centre is a 
small island with a temple of Hari or Vishnu, 
richly adorned with gold and other ornaments. 
In it the Sikh guru sits, and 500 or 600 acoli are 
attached to the temple. The temple is reached 
by a bridge ; and, when visited by Baron Hugel, 
two large banners were waving before the entrance 
of the bridge, on one of which were the words, 

‘ Wah ! Guru-ji ka fattah,’ and on the other the 
name of Ram Das. In the ISth century (1761), 
Ahmad Shah blew up the shrine with gunpowder, 
and desecrated the spot by slaughtering kine in 
it. On his return to Kabal, the Sikhs repaired 
it, and commenced the struggle which ended in 
the overthrow of the Moghul rule. The town is 
strongly built and fortified, but could not stand 
a siege with guns of a large calibre. The annual 
value of the imports is 2 millions, and of the ex- 
ports 1|- millions. Its chief manufacture is, by 


AMRA. Saksk. Spondias mangifera. On the 
S ntlej , Zizyphus vulgaris. Am-rai, a mango grove. 

AMRAH SUNN. Beitg. Oorchorus olitorius. 

Ai\IRAI, in Kashmir. Ulmus erosa. 

AMRAN, a hill, so named by Mr. Rich in his 
Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, and who 
designated it by that appellation, from its sup- 
porting a small tomb erected to the memory of 
a son of the khalif Ali, who fell at the battle of 
Hillah. 

AMRANI, a Beluch tribe. The Amran moun- 
tains of Beluehistan bound the table-land of Shal 
and Peshin on the west, as the Hala range does 
to the east. The highest part, in lat. 30° 50' N., 
and long. 66° 30' E,, is about 9000 feet. The 
Kojak pass, 1451 feet. 

AMR-ibn-ul-xiAS, who joined Mahomed in 
the 8th year of the Hijira, conquered Egypt. 

Ail RITA. SxiNSE. From a, priv., and mrita, 
death, in Hindu mythology, the beverage of im- 
mortality which, by churning the ocean, was pro- 
duced along with fourteen other precious gifts to 
man. The Vishnu Purana relates that the gods 
(Sura), on being, discomfited by the Daitya, fled 
to Vishnu, who advised them to make a temporary 
peace with the Daitya, and with their aid to 
churn the ocean, using Mount Mandara as a churn- 
ing rod, the serpent Vasuki as a thong, and the 
tortoise Vishnu as a prop. Hindu legends relate 
that this advice was followed. Chitra-Ratha 
describes, in song, how — 

‘ Whilom from the troubled main 
The sov’reign elephant Airavan sprang ; 

The breathing shell, that peals of conquest rang ; 

The patient cow, whom none imi)lores in vain j 
The milk-white steed ; the bow with deaf’ning clang ; 
The goddesses of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 

Flow’rs, that unfading shine ; 

Narayan’s gem ; the moonlight’s tender languish ; 

Blue venom, source of anguish ; 

The, solemu leech, slow moving o’er the strand, 

A vase of long-sought Amrit in his hand. — 

To soften human ills, dread Siva drank 
The pois’nous food that stain’d his azure neck ; 

The rest, thy mansions deck, 

High Swerga, stored in many a blazing rank.’ 

The word Amrita has been carried into the i 
Teutonic; and the Immurt’hal, or ‘vale of im- | 
mortality,’ at Neufchatel, is as good Sanskrit as j 


AMRU, a son of Saba or Abd-ii-Shn.msb, and 
a grandson of Joktan. He first irnpused a khiraj 
tax on Egypt. See Joktan, 

AMRU, also Amrita? a tree alluded to in 
the mythic tales of Krishna and Ihalha, whose 
dalliance was in groves where ‘ the Amrita tree 
with blooming tresses is embraced by the gay 
creeper atimucta ; ’ again, ‘ delightf iif arc the 
flowers of the Amru trees on the^no^ntaili-top 3 , 
while the murmuring bees pursue their volup- 
tuous toil; ’ it has not been identified. — Cohman, 
p.39. 

AMRU-bin-LAIS,, one of the Arab governor 
of Khorasan whilst tiie capitals were Merv, Kaslia- 



AlIEUD. 


pur, and Bokhara. In a.d. 900, a.h. 287, he was 
defeated by Ismail-bin- Ahmad, the Samani. 

AMRIJI). BenGt. The pear ; Pyriis communis, 
also Psidium pyriferum. 

AMRUDDHA. Sansk. In the doctrines 
taught by Ramanuja Acharya, one of the forms 
of India’s manifestations. See Sri Sampradaya. 

AMRUL. Beng. Oxalis corniculata, Linn, 

AMSIN, a pargana in the Fyzabad district of 
Oudh, formerly held by the Bhar race, who have 
Mt many ruins, and the Barwar and Raikwar 
Kshatriyas still occupy it. 

AMU, the Oxus or Bactrus of the Greeks, the 
Jaihun or Ab-i-Balkh of Turkish and Persian 
writers, and the Amu Darya of moderns. The 
Amu rises in the Pamir from two small lakes, 
one of which is the Sar-i-Kid, 14 miles by 1. 
It then flows through Wakkan, encloses in an 
angle Badakhshan, of which it forms the natural 
frontier, and passes alongside the desert within 40 
miles of the city of Balkh. Eighty miles below 
this Afghan outpost is Khojak ferry, to which 
came the Russian war steamer Samarcand. Sir 
Alexander Burnes describes the channel as being 
‘ straight and singularly devoid of rocks, rapids, 
and whirlpools, and rarely impeded even by 
sandbanks. The depth varies from 6 feet to 20 
feet, with an average current of three and a 
half miles an hour.’ In the spring the river is 
liable to be flooded with the snows of the Hindu 
Kush, and in the winter the ice collects on the sur- 
, face near the Aral sufficiently thick to permit of 
caravans crossing over it. The absence of towns 
and villages along its course is to be ascribed to 
the merciless rapacity of the Turkomans on the one 
side, and the Kirghiz nomades on the other, both 
of whom unite in their hatred of settled life and 
their insatiable desire for plunder. The Tekki 
Turkomans alone boast of 15,000 horsemen. The 
Amu Darya has slightly diminished in volume 
during the present century, through the drying 
up of some of its affluents, due to the oasis being 
laid waste and the villages destroyed by the 
nomades. The fruitful oasis of Khiva, with its 
canals fifty feet broad, its rows of stately elms, 
its orchards of mulberry trees, apples, apricots, 
and cherries, and its lovely gardens, is simply a 
slice of the desert irrigated by the Oxus. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Rawlinsoii, the Amu 
Darya, from b.c. 600 to A.r>. 500, with the Jax- 
artes, the Syr Darya, emptied itself into the 
■Uaspian, and the Aral as an inland sea did not 
/then exist. ■ Even in a.d. 570 the Aral was only a 
reedy marsh ; and it was not till quite thirty years 
later that the influx of the Oxus caused it to swell 
out in the hollow in wdiich it now lies. In 1224 
the Oxus again forced its way into the Caspian, 
and the Aral dried up once more, exposing the 
ruins of cities which had been swallo^ved up during 
its previous expansion. In 1380 the river was 
described by an Eastern tx“tveiler as flowing into the 
Caspian close to the iiiouth of the Atrek ; and the 
accuracy of this is attested by the remains of the 
bed ■whifJi General aVbbott- saw in 1840. During 
the wdiole of the 14th century the Oxus poured 
itself into the Caspian, wdiile its fellow-stream, 
the Jaxartes, was swallowed up in the sands. 
In the 15th century, Huy Gonziilez de Clavigo 
describes it as being a noble river, ^ three miles in 
breadth, wry deep, and traversing with wonderful 
force a fiat country before failing into the Caspian.’ i 


In 1720 a Dutch geographer speaks of the river 
as having two branches, one flowing into the 
Caspian, and the other into the Aral. Anthony 
Jenkinson, and English officers employed in tlic 
18th century in Persia, and Russian explorers of 
recent date, all agree that the Amu Darya up to 
very recent times flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Like to other great rivers, the Indus, Ganges, 
Yang-tze-Kiang, and Pei -ho, this river never 
confined itself to any particular outlet, but during 
a series of centuries scored one opening and then 
another in the soft, sandy cliffs that stretch 
between Persia and Krasnovodsk. Efforts have 
been made by the Russians to confine the river 
to a former bed. Both Strabo and Pliny mention 
that in the early days of the Christian era the 
merchandise of India used to come down the 
Oxus to the Caspian, whence it w^as conveyed uji 
the river Kurr on the one side of the Caucasus, 
and down the river Rion on the other, till the 
Black Sea and Europe were finally reached. — 
Trotter,, Central Asia, 

AMUDAPU CHETTU. Ricinus communis, L, 
AMULETS. 


Tawiz, . . Akab. Hind. Brieve, It. 

Amulette, Preservatif, Fb, Mustika, . . . ]Malay. 

Nadoli, .... Hind. Amuleto, .... Sp. 

Amulets are worn by almost all eastern nations. 
They are specially prized by Mahomedans, of 
whom both young and old wear them. They are 
usually put on the young to ward off disease and 
to^ guard from the evil eye, and consist of figures 
with numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words 
engraved on potstone, or silver, or gold, and worn 
from the neck,— often extracts from the Koran. 
They are also put over the door porch or on the 
house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java, the 
amulet is always some very scarce product. The 
Mustika Kerbo, or Buffalo amulet of the Malays, 
is quite white, and round like marble, nearly 
an inch in diameter, and semi-transparent; it 
is stated to be found at Panggul. The Mustika 
Waringin, a calcareous concretion, found at Ngadi 
Re jo ; it is quite black, and a little smaller than 
the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the name of 
the Ficus Benjamina tree, which always adorns 
the open plain in front of the houses of Javanese 
chiefs. The Burmese formerly used to in sert pell ets 
of gold under the skin in order to render them 
invulnerable. And Marco Polo, in a story about 
Japan, specifically speaks of these ‘consecrated 
stones in the arm between the skin and the flesh,’ 
and Conti mentions the amulet, so used in Java 
Major, as a . piece of an iron rod which is found 
in the middle of certain rare trees. — Journ. Ind. 
Archipelago,, 1853, p. 274 ; Misdon to Ava, 1855, 
p. 208; Po/o, iii. 2; Co7iti (JHak, Soc,}, p. 32; 
inYul€^CatJiay,i.'p,9A, 

AMULGUCH. Panj. Gerasus puddum. 

AMUL KUGHL Beng. C^salpinia digyna. 

AMUMILLA. Singh. Berrya ammonilla. 

AMUR, a river in Manchuria ; the Manclm 
call it Sagalin, also Sagalinoula, or Black Dragon 
river. The Russians under the treaty of Aigun 
annexed great tracts of little peopled country on 
the, north banks of this river, and arranged them 
into the Amur Province, 164,000 square miles, 
Usuri, Sofyevsk, Nikoloyvcsk, 179,000 square 
miles, and Russian Sakalin, 18,000 square miles. 
In 1858, Count Mouravieff Amoorsky, and again 
in 1859 Count Ignatieff, obtained further cessions, 




AMYGBALUS PEKSICA. 


AMURKALEE. 


and by tlie second convention Russia secured tlie 
lower IJssuri region and the bay on which Vladi- 


vostock is now situated, and thus obtained a 
magnificent naval station in the Pacific. The 
river rises in lat. 50^ N. and long. 110° E., by two 
SGuices, and fiows from the centre of Northern Asia 
into the Pacific Ocean not far north of Japan. 


The length, including its many windings, is com- 
puted at 2800 miles. Its basin contains a surface 
of 900,000 square miles ; the mouth is obstructed by 
agrea-t bar over which there is not more than two 
fathoms of water at high tide, and by numerous 
sandbanks, which are yearly increasing in number 
and extent. Mongolia, Manchuria, Northern 
China, all the Tartaries, Tibet, and Siberia, with a 
population of 20 to 80 millions, are approached by 
this river. Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
can be approached with only about 300 miles of 
land carriage. The Tungus races of the Lower 
Amur are the Yeniseisk, Nerchinsk, Manyarg, 
Manchu,and Orochi, small nomade or fishing tribes. 
At its mouth members of the Aino are settled; 
and due north of Pekin is a Mongol tract which 
nearly separates the true Tnngus part of Manchuria. | 


include the Ooldi and Gilyak. Further north to 
Behring Straits are Tunguz, Lamooti, Noryak, 
and Kamtschatdales, in all about 44,189 souls. 
They are all shamanists and polygamists, and pur- 
chase their wives. — Stmintoii's Narrative^ P- Ib ; 
Latham's Nationolities of Europe^ i. 269 ; AtJcin- 
son's Travels; Atkinson's Siberia, 

AMURKALEE. Beng. Ardisia colorata. 

AMURNATH, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
the Kashmir state. It is a cave among the moun- 
tains, in lat. 34° 15' N., and long. 75° 49' E., in a 


The peach. 


Sutlej. 
Tk. Ind. 


Tinospora 


AMUlCx A. (jUJ. Slices of mangoes. 

AMUS. Arab. Ajwain seed. 

AMUSABA NELLI. Shtgh. Emblica offici- 
nalis. 

AMUTHOO. Malay. Cocculus cordifolius. 
AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. L, Almond tree. 

Louzan, . . , 
Badam-i-Farsi, 

talq (bitter), 
Amendo, . . 

Mandel, . . 

Inghurdi, 

Waluduway, 

Almendra, . 

Parsi vadam, 

Parsi badama. 


Kataping, 

Badamsi ? . 

Badam mitha, 

,, karwa, 

Amandelin, . 

Amandes, . 

Mandela, 

Mandorli, 

The almond tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
and for the oil expressed from it. Botanically, 
there is but one species, though there are many 
varieties and sub- varieties ; the most important of 
them are the sweet and the bitter almonds of com- 
merce, — ^the latter the talkh or karwa badam of 
India. The sweet almond contains 24 per cent, of 
albumen and 54 per cent, of fixed oil, the latter 
forming the principal product of the tree. The 
bitter almond trees are smaller than those of the 
sweet almond, but in every other respect “the 
structure and appearance of the trees and fruits 
seem to correspond. The taste, composition, and 
properties of the fruits are, however, totally dif- 
ferent. It has been asserted that the sweet and 


. Poet. 

Bus. 

Sansk. 

Singh. 


the root fibres from receiving injury. The time 
for opening the roots of the peach tree is after the 
close of the rains ; remove the earth with care, so as 
not to injure the roots, for the space of thrive feet 

Jl, xl. ^ .. ... 11 .IV. 11 . , . 1 ' 

mil cease 
s, .appear;;''. 
;ood loam mixed 


ana me stem ; pull ott ail tJte k-aves, j 
water the tree until the blossom hml 
3n cover ... up .the roots with 


ANAGALLIS. 



AN. 


with old rotten marare; water freely every third East Indies from tbe West Indies, where, as also 
or fourth day, until the fruit begins to ripen, in Mexico and the two Americas, it grows: but 
after which be guided by circumstances. It is it is now cultivated in Ceylon, all over Jndhi 
necessary sometimes to thm the fruit, and also to Burma, Pegu, and the Tenasserim Provinces east- 
put the peaches^ in bags, as they begin to ripen, wards to the Moluccas. InPeguit is much cultivated 
otherwise the birds destroy them. In the Dekhan about Phoungye houses, and in groves near towns 
peaches first come in about February, and with The wood is dark brown, and is not generally 
care be continued until the rains commence, deemed of value in carpentry, but, in Tavoy, 
after which the excess of moisture received by the Captain Dance says it is used in boat-buildinrg 
leaves and roots causes the fruit to swell and and it forms a charcoal, which the iron-smiths 
burst. The flowers are purgative, but also riar- there consider the best for their trade. It bears 
Gotic. The leaves and kernels, on distillation, sweet - smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea- 
yield abundance of prussic acid. The fermented shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red colour, very 
fruit gives an excellent brandy, chiefly man ufac- acrid, and with an astringent juice. The cashew 
tured in the United States of America. The bark nut hangs at the end of the fruit outside, and is 
gives a large quantity of gum during the hot about an inch long, of a kidney shape, edible and 
season. _ In Persia there is a kind of peach tree wholesome when roasted. It is found in every 
intermediate between the almond and the peach, bazar in India. The nuts are used for imparting a 
In Europe also there are varieties of peach almonds, flavour to Madeira 'wine. Also, ground up and 
The nectarine, the downy peach variety, is much mixed with cocoa, they make a good chocolate, 
cultivated in parts of India and in Afghanistan, are said to yield a spirit by distillation, superior 
The natives of the Panjab believe the fruit useful to rum or arrack, and are described as possess- 
in -worms, Ascaris lumbricoides. — p. 8; ing powerful diuretic properties. They are also 
Clegho7'n s Panjcib^ Repo7% p. 65; J. X. Ste7va7^t^ said to yield, by expression, an edible oil, equal to 
Pa7yah Pla7its ; Riddell 07i Ga7'de7img. olive or almond oil. The cashew nut has two 

AN, in Mewar, the oath of allegiance. Three shells, between which there is a thick inflammaVfle 
things in Mewar were royalties : a subject cannot oil, called cardole or cashew o.pple oil. It is a 
meddle with the An, or oath of allegiance ; the Dan powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to its caustic 
or transit dues on commerce and the Kan, or mines properties, is sometimes applied to ring worm, warts, 
of the precious metals. — RajasiJum, i. p. 172. corns, cancerous ulcers, etc., nnd to floors or 
AN, also Jan and Kal of Beas. Urtica hetero- wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attacks 
phylla, Roxh. ; also Morus serrata. of white ants. It is a very dangerous drug, and 

ANA. bANSK. Food, See Ana-ch’hatra ; Ana- ought never to be used. Exposure to the vapour 
cuta; Ana-devi; Aiia-prasanam ; Ana-purna. of the oil, when under preparation, will produce 
ANAB. Arab. Grapes. violent swelling and inflammation. An astringent 

ANABAS^ SCANDENS._ Palmyra climber. gum is exuded from the trunk of the tree to the 

extent of 5 to 12 lbs. weight annually, which 
should be collected when the sap is rising. It 


Anthias testudineus, Bloch, | Perea scandens, Daldorf, 
Kode, ..... Hind. | Panei-eri, Telli, . Tam. 


This little flsh, of the family AiiabadsB, is very makes a fair substitute for gum arabic, forms a 
common in the marine lagoons' and hear the good varnish, and is particularly useful where the 
mouths of the rivers of southern and south-eastern depredations of insects require to be guarded 
Asia. It is about flve inches in length, mottled against. The milky juice which flows from in- 
brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging cisions in tbe trunk of the tree imparts an in- 
on to the mangToye stems in Ceylon, by spines delible stain to linen. — D7's. Ainslk^ Ptoxh.^ Voigt^ 
arranged along the margin of the gills, three and APClelland,, Riddell,, Mason; Mr. Useful 

four feet above the levef of the receding tide, from Plants; Hogg^s Vegetable Kingdom; M. E, Jur, 
which elevated position they drop into the water Rep07't; Captahi Dance. 
when disturbed by a boat or a steamer passing. ANAGHANDRA. Tel. Acacia ferruginea. 

A. frliofnlfinia. riAirlATi AN A -GH’H ATR A * Htnd. A charitable ills ti- 


A. oligolepis, Bkeker, occurs in Ceylon. — Tmiient^s 
Ccglon, p. 854. 

ANAB-us-BALEB. Arab. Solanmn nigrum. 
ANACARDIACEiE, a natural order of plants, 

— ,.,1 1 1 ; ^ z 


ANA-CIPHATRA. Hind. A charitable insti- 
tution from which food is distributed. 
ANA-CHUNIDA. Male.,TaM. Solanum f erox. 
ANACOLOSA DENSIFLORA. Bedd, Avery 


trees, or shrubs, which abound in a resinous, acrid, lofty tree in the moist forests of the Anamallais, 
or even poisonous juice. Its genera in S.E, Asia are 2000 feet elevation; it flowers in November 


the anacardiuiii. Biicliimania, Cambessedia, conio- 
geton, gluta, holigarna, mangifera, odina, melanor- 
rheea, pegia, pistacia, phlebochiton, rlius, rumphia, 
semecarpus, soleuocarpiis, stagmaria, syndesmis, 
thysaims, and triceros. 

ANAGARDIUM OGCIDENTALE. Linn. 

Acajuba. oceidentalis, Gm7't7i. 

C?assuviuiii poniiferuiii, Dam., Ekeede, 


and December, when the boughs are a perfect 
mass of very fragrant flowers.* — Beddoine^ FL 
Sglv. p. 138. 

ANA-DEYI, a Hindu goddess, the nourishing 
deity to whom the Rajputs offer the first portion 
of a repast. 

ANAGALLIS. Linn. A genus of iDlants of 
the natural order PriraulaccBe. A. arvensis, var. 


Hijlibadam, Ben., Hind. ; Wattn-kaju, . . Singh. ^ cserulea, -with light blue flowers, is a native of 

Thc-ho-thayct, . BmtM. | Jambo-iring ? Sumatha. Kamaon, Nepal, and Khassya, and is cultivated as 

Cashew nut tree, Knu. , Kola mavah, . . , Tam. a flowering plant in India. It is the Giah surkli 

Tatoy. of the Pemans, and Aiiasu iala bhangra of 
Panmldmnivah, Malbal. j Jidi inainedi, . . Tel. Kashmir, is said to be poisonous to dogs, producing 

%>a~mavakum, „ Hunta mamidi chettu, „ inflammation of the stomach. It is used by_ native 

Bijarawala, . . Bansr. i doctors in epilepsy, mania, and hjdrophobia, also 

This is a small tree, sixteen feet high, very orna- occasionally in dropsy, Wight -figures, also, A. 
meniiil when in leaf. It was introduced into tbe latifolia,-— Voigt ; Powell^ L p. 368 ; W. Ic^ 


Jambo-iring ? Sumatha. 
Kola mavah, . . , Tam. 
^lundiri marara, . „ 

Thab-arnbu, . . Tavoy. 
Jidi rnainedij . . Tel. 
Hunta mamidi chettu, ,, 


ANAGAMI PALL 


ANANAS SATIVUS., 



ANAGAMI PALI, in Buddhism, the third of 
the four paths leading to nirwana. — Hardy, p. 438. 

ANAL Malay. Termites; white ants. 

ANAI PULIA MAEAM. Tam. Adansonia 
digitata. 

ANAITIS, an Assyrian deity introduced into 
Egypt. See Ken. 

ANAJ. Hind., Pees. Corn; grain, 

ANAK. Arab. Lead. 

ANAKALA BHPJTA. Sansk. One of the 
15 kinds of slaves in Hindu law ; a man who has 
become a slave voluntarily, for food during famine. 

ANAKAN. Maleal. A low person. 

ANAK BIRI KULIT. Malay. Lamb-skins. 

ANAKONDA of Ceylon, is the Python reticu- 


le third of mixed with crumbs of bread and thrown into 
^dy, p. 483. ponds, the fish which eat the crumbs become in- 
nts. toxicated, fioat on the surface, and are easily 

Adansonia taken. Fish thus caught are exceedingly danger- 
ous. The only use of the Cocculus indicus in 
duced into medicine is as an external application, as a powder 
or ointment, to destroy vermin in the hair, and in 
the treatment of some cutaneous diseases. Its 
imports into England largely and rapidly in- 
ne of the creased. — Drs. Ainslie^ Materia Indica; Moxb., 
m who has Voigt, O'Sh., Mason ; Hook, et T. 185 ; Poole's 
ing famine. Statistics of Commerce ; Simmonds; Hogg, 81 ; Use^ 
i. ful Plants. 

Lmb-skins. ANA MULU. Tel. Lablab vulgaris. 

ion reticu- AN AN (Burm.) is the Fagrsea fragrans, or 


latus, Gray. It is occasionally of great size, but Cyrtophyllum fragrans, ^ Falconar, of Bpma, 
perhaps rarely exceeding 20 feet, though Mr. Sirr and stands pre-eminent in its characteristics as 
mentions that when full grown it is said to a forest tree of the largest dimensions, for its 


measure from 17 to 25 feet long, with a circum- 
ference of 2^- feet.— birr’s Ceylon. 

ANAKURU. Tam. A tree of Western India, 
about 80 feet long and 18 inches in diameter ; 
the natives make small canoes of it, and use it in 
house-building. — Edye, M. and Can. 


straightness and freedom from internal decay, 
and in its indestructibility under all circumstances 
of useful appliance. A specimen of this wood 
was brought to Mr. O’Riley’s notice, which for 
60 years had formed the supports of a native 
bridge over a creek in bis vicinity ; embedded in 


ANA-KUTA-YATRA, a Hindu festival on the mud, and exposed to the alternations of w^et and 
9th of November, in which they make a pile of boiled dry during each tide, it had undergone no change 
rice to represent Govardhan. In Rajputana, this beyond the decay of the sap parts immediately 
festival was held annually in honour of Krishna, at below the bark ; the posts of the bridge consisted 
which the seven statues were wont to be assembled of young trees cut on the spot and so applied at 


from the different capitals, and food in great quan 


The supplies to be obtained from these 


titles (Ana food, Kuta mountains) prepared for forests are unlimited. It would be found to answer 
the multitudes who collected. On one occasion, admirably for such ship-building purposes as 
about A.D. 1740, most of the Rajput princes were require extra strength and durability, and would 
present, — Rana Ursi of Mewar, Rajas Beejy Singh afford the finest keel-pieces in the world, 
of Marwar, Guj Singh of Bikanir, and Bahadur ANA-NARINGL Tam. Pedalium miirex. 
Singh of Kishengarh. Rana Ursi presented to the ANANAS SATI YUS. ScJmIt. Pine-apple, 
god -a tora or massive golden anklet, Beejy Singh Bromella ananas, L., E. Ananassa sativa, Lindley, 
gave a diamond necklace of value Rs. 25,000; »» sativa, i2. Jwd j 

and an aged woman from Surat placed at the foot Ananas, Arab., Dekh., Purithi, , . Maleal. 

nS,’ ! Bubm.; Smd. ’• ’• 

Wihon, TofPKa)astlian,i. ^.b^l. ^ Pandang, , . . Celeb. Anasainaram, , Tam. 

ANAL. Beng. a reed; Amphidonax bifaria. Kamas, . . . L.\mp. Ananas, . . . Tel, 
ANxAMIRTxA COCCULUS. W. and A. Lanas, . . Madurese. Anasa chettii, . 


Manas, . 
Nanas, . 
Pandang, 
Kamas, 
Xjanas, . 


. . . Bali. 
Burm., Malay. 


A. paniculata, Coleh. 

Menispermum cocculus, L. W. and A. The pine-apple is a West Indian plant, which 

M. heteroclitum, Roxh. „ lacunosus, i>. G., has been domesticated in hothouses in the colder 

M. monadelphum, Roxh. „ orbiculatus, D. G. places of Europe, but in the moist warm localities 

Khanak-uhkalb ? Arab. Gaarla Phalla, Maleal. of the Indian Peninsula, of Benf''al, Ceylon, the 

akain-ka-pM? Beng ? PoUa, Kakandaka- Tonasserim Provinces, the Straits, Moluccas, 

occulus indicus, Eng. conuveh, . . Maleal. Zi . * ■ i ’ 

„ Levanticus, „ Kaka-mai< . . Sansk. IhiLpF^es, and Gh na it grows m great abun- 

oques de Levant, Fr. Kaka-calU maram ? Tam. dance, is even wild, forming hedges; but the 

akmari, . . , Hind. Pen-kottai maram, ,, flavour of the fruit, wdiich is a general favourite, 

acca orientalis, . Lat. Kaki-champa, . . Tel. is greatly improved by cultivation in rich soil, 

aba bidji, . Malay. The native 'women of Bombay believe that eating 

This one of the Menispermacece is a strong the pine-apple injures their fertilitv. The leaves 

xi.. T 1 -^-1. ' 1^,1 Av .. . V . .. 


Cocculus suberosus. 

W, and A. 
„ lacunosus, jD. G., 
„ orbiculatus, D. G. 

Gaarla Phalla, Maleal. 


Karda cheeka, Maleal. 


Dekh., Purithi, , . Maleal, 
Bali. Pina, . . Philippine. 
Malay. Anassi, .... Singh, 
Celeb. Anasa maram, , Tam, 
L.\mp. Ananas, . , . Tel. 
Madurese. Anasa chettii, , „ 

Aleal. Ananas Pandu chettu, „ 


Bakain-ka-phal 2 Beng. 2 Polla, Kakandaka- 
Cocculus indicus, Eng. conuveh, . . Maleal. 


„ Levanticus, ,, 
Coques de Levant, Fr. 
Kakmari, . . , Hind. 
Bacca orientalis, . Lat. 
Tuba bidji, . Malay. 


Kaka-mari, . . Sansk. 
Kaka-calli maram ? Tam. i 
Pen-kottai maram, ,, 
Kaki-champa, . . Tel. 


climbing shrub, with the bark corky, ash-coloured, 
and deeply cracked into fissures ; leaves roundish, 
hard, and leathery. It grows throughout S.E. 


yield a very valuable fibre, from which, in the 
Straits and in Java, a much-prized delicate fabric, 
the pina silk of commerce, is manufactured. 


Asia, in Ceylon, in Malabar, the Konkans, the The leaves are gathered, and, in the same "way 
Circar mountains, Orissa, Assam, Burma, the as the aloe, are placed on a board and scraped 
Moluccas, and Timor. The seeds are about the with a blunt knife. The fibres that are loosened 
size of a cherry ; the kernel is oily. They are are drawn out, the leaves turned over, and from 
devoid of smell, of extremely bitter taste, and four to six inches of the stem end scraped iis 
poisonous in moderate doses to animals, and to before, and as soon as the fibres are loosened bv 

TV/i/VQ’f « W rtCJ 1 X Xl 1 - il 1 * 1 H « 


vegetables. Twelve grains of the seeds given to the rernova 
a dog killed it in five minutes ; a solution pre- the fibres j 
pared from an extract made with the seeds killed drawn out. 
a bean plant in twenty-four hours. Cocculus board, and 
indicus was largely employed in Australia in de- gently sera 
stroying the parasitic animals which attack the they are ^ 
skins of sheep. It is also used for stupefying fish ; another me 


the removal of the pulp in that ])art of the leaf, 
the fibres are taken hold of by the fingers and 
drawn out.. These fibres are again laid on the 
board, and any remaining portion of the pulp 
gently scraped out with the aid of water, when 
they are gathered and dried in the sun. Biy 
another mode of treatment, the leaves are laid in 







ANANDA. 


ANATIDA]. 


when on being takSy Ld bra'iseTby the hanS NaSn” cave^'^of “ 

£h^= re,,Tc ‘“S™ T. T ' 

results so that this method cannot be recom! pamSE / ’ ^el. Musa 

mended.— ^,Mshe; Foioi; 1*0(7 1 %l- Mnfl V-, 

Jur. Report. ’ ^^99, <0^ , Mad. Ex. fNANM a name of the town of Ulain. 

' Ifr""' ™ ^atl^genlrit 

sanctity of _ thrfahathoo?^^ fj® soctaflnd^or^^rif ’ Hindus, is a 

^|5Sk Tn^SLgaS^ soSi^ftefS i“also at 
death of Buddha. He was Sakya Muni’s personal are entertn Wi 
attencknt. At Ananda’s intercession, female dero- birthd^hfl'-M®“ occurrence of the 

tees (Bikshum) were admitted into the ranks of iewek '‘ud decorated with 

the Bud(BJist community, and permitted to embrace in entertained; and 

an ascetic life, and those atWura Zd LZT fAl ^ triple, 

dcTotions chiefly to the stupa of Anan^ because second ®cc*- 

o* i“tereession.-yi,?* Embasst/, p. 26 S ^th?W^T^ 

Hwidy s Eastern Monachism. p. 433 SeeBiiddbo^ d^v ’-rn-T * i ^6ad is shaved on a propitious 
lord, teq^f rS’ rant^USn’of 

Sira, also of Bala Rama. An an da, a cowherd Bhattivafemii'^^-^^^?^'^’ °“®°^*^®P®'™cidal 

iSSriSnl^'®’"^''’ ^ Bhattiya.7’ 

ANANDA BHIMA DEVA, a Hindu author of an ancient city in Ceylon 

repute, who wrote the polemic work Sankra Dig- Ptdemy spa -^“"^ograui“um of 

yijaya, on the modifications of religion, celt k A™7; Ja described by Baker 

brating the victory of Sankaracharil okr his &htS Buddliist 

opponents. He is said to have introduced the bnikTf ^ which vary. They were 

Bhakti worship into Puri. “^roaueed the built at from b.c. 307 to a.d. 876. The ruL are 

TIRTHA. About the early part S ^^’ 0 ^ ^ 

of tlie 13th centuiy, Madhavaeharya, called also C rt,p7p. of Piollanarua are much smaller, 
Ananda Tirtha, established a new subdivision Tf 

of the vaishnava sect. suoaiiision p. 483 ; Sa&er’s Rifle, p. 99 

ANANDRAVER. Maleal In N V^u-h.r. See Lahore, 

amongst the polyandric' race's who\llS whti ar7 ^ ““y of 

descent of Marumaka tayam, or desceiJcs ab utero SSrrthr&flf ® ^• 

tlM IS a term for the more distant relatives of W mid towttT northern regions, in Bar- 
a Tarwada, or united family. See Aka Podwal • th7’T^it»n ’n ^ common m India. A. acuta. 
Polyandry; Hair. ^ roawal , the Pmtail Duck; northern regions. Barbary 

ANANI. S.tNSK. Earth, w'orshipped amongst liwl • India. A. boschas, the Mal- 

the Kol under the designation Isani (Isa, goddess • ^(3 ’ the Harbary to Sind, Panjab, 

anam, earth). See Kol. *= ’ 1 Jt® vicinity ; replaced 

A-HAN-PHO. Burh. Gordonia floribnndp d ,1 * 1 , '^' Hsecilorhyncha. A. querque- 

AHAXTA. S-ixsK. InS rteSS tt'e i vpr^’pp”^® N. Africa; 

endless. In Hindu mythology, a’ name of Sesha’ Asia ™ 4‘ o^ooou. Teal ; Europe, 

the king of the serpents, slha meL duration ^p Penelope, 

and Anauta, endless; in Hindu theo'mnv Ananta in India* °r’ Asia, N. Africa; common 

is the serpent on which the deity^IpZst he XustmlTa 

ANAKTA, author of the Vira Charita a book “ *a® ®®® Birds, 

of tides of the wars of the descendants of Vikra- fera. Anome. M.alay. Arenga sacohari- 

iiwlitya JUKI c^ulivali;nia» — UoiesojL AWA q Axirkn a i rr, 

. fi^'^^''TA-CHATURDASI, a Hindu festival or Chandra. Tel. Acaciaferru- 

, ana S HbElOBNAM. oterfi*. 

A.X.AXTA\»\fT’'r. Tvi.-ii- ; ■ 


A.X.ANrAV“-MLL. Bexg, Indian sarsaparilla; 
liemiaesnuis indicns. ’ 

ANAKTA-PARATI aIIYAXGAR was born in 


Solanum ferox. 


Tjirn'nt’A , ^ A - , ; " " A* in rHUOL. Hind 

lanjort, A.D. t^bb. After remaimuf^ for a few Illicmm ftYik-itum ^ 

£amti,r!”itl of the ri 


j VC.10 ..o accuuiiianr, lie retired to Tiriiva- AXA9TTTA 4.1 • t ai . 

damarutur, and devoted the remainder of his lift, nf wife of the nslii Atn, and mother 

to the composition of poetSh c"in honL^f h .Ulf She dwelt with her 

saiva .shrink. He di.4 ,, 7 1H46 ^ rwwi ? Berinit^e m the forest south of 

A\4XTA r un V V • . 1 - , ^totra Euta, and befriended Sita.—Z)oawon 

AXAXIA alma, a prince mentioned in the AHATID^, a family of water bircls.SeeBirds. 



ARAU ANANDAT. 


ANDAMANS. 


ANAU ANANDAT, a name of Lake Manasa- 
rovara. 

ANAYALOBEANA, a domestic ceremony 
amongst the Mahrattas, to ward ojff miscarriage* 

ANA-YINGA. Maleal. Casearia canziala. 

ANAXAGOEAS, a Grecian whose two reputed 
followers were Damon and Pythias, supposed by 
Major Ounningham to be the words dharma, 
virtue or practical morality, and buddha, wisdom. 
See Damon and Pythias. 

ANAYAN. Tam. A cowherd or shepherd. 

ANAY YAL MYR. Tam. Hair of elephant’s 
tail. 

ANCHA or Anche. Tam., Tel., Kaen. 
letter post, or for travelling. — IF. 

ANOHAL. Hind. Yery broad gold or silver 
ribbon, or edging. 


ANCHAR. Maleal. Antiaris toxicaria, Upas 
antiar. 

ANCHOR. 

Langar, . Beng., Hind. 

Ly-ouk-su, , . . Buem. 

Ancre, ... . Fr. 

Anker, . . . . Ger. 

Ankura, .... Gr. 

Of this article of ship’s 


Lubi, ..... Guj. 
Ancora, .... It, 

Sawuh, Jangkar, . Malay, 
Ancla, .... Sp, 

Langaru, . . . Tel, 

furniture there 


Accinghe, Anchione, It. 
Anchova, . . Port., Sp. 


- . are 

many kinds, — sheet, bower, stream, hedge, and 
grapnel. Those for smaller vessels are manufac- 
tured in India of wrought iron, but many are of 
rude construction, and every coast has its own 
form, and a particular mode of using it. The Indian 
fisherman’s mooring anchor is generally of stone, 
from four to five feet in length, four-sided and pyra- 
midal, the apex cut off. At base it is from six to 
eight inches square, and from four to six at top. 
At the top is a hole, through which a cable or 
hawser is passed. Near the base are two boles at 
right angles to each other; through these, pieces 
of wood are thrust corresponding to the prongs or 
flukes of the anchor. The whole weighs from 80 
to 150 lbs., according to the size of the vessel, and 
answers very well the purposes intended. These 
anchors are most commonly made of limestone, 
and are on the whole suitable. 

ANCHOYY. 

Anchois, . . . Fr. 

Anchove, Anschove, Ger. 

The anchovies met with in the commerce of 
India are wholly imported. The true anchovy is 
the Engraulis encrasicholus Cuv., a small fish 
about four inches long, with bluish-brown back 
and silvery white on the belly. It is very abun- 
dant in the Mediterranean, where, though occur- 
ring in other seas, they are chiefly caught ai 
night by nets, their heads immediately taken off, 
and gutted. Another Mediterranean species, E. 
meletta, is largely substituted for and mixed with 
the true anchovy, but they are from four to seven 
inches long; and other fish, Dutch and Sicilian 
are also employed to adulterate anchovy paste 
and sauce. The Madras coast has three species 
of Enpiulis ; the Netteli or Teran Goonie, E. 
albus, is caught in great nets in immense numbers, 
and by Europeans is highly esteemed for the 
breakfast table ; and- one about six inches lono’ is 
very delicate eating. The Tamil names of the 
others^ are Pota Netteli and Maper Netteli. The 
Gna-ping-nai-say of the Burmese coast and Ten- 
asserim Provinces was considered by Dr. Mason to 
be the E. meletta.---i5I-nfZ;i:R€r- ^ Eassall: 
Eng, Cyc,; 1 oole^ p. 9 ; Binghy^ iii 221, 


ANCHUSA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Boraginacese. A. italica is mentioned by Nicander, 
V. 38, and is called Bugloss, from the supposed re- 
semblance of its leaves to a cow’s tongue (/Soy- 
y’hoaacc ) . Ill India, the Greek synonyms bugloozun 
and fooghulus are assigned to Onosma bracteatum, 
Boyle, In the Bombay bazars, the Cacalia Kleinia 
is similarly termed Gao zaban, or cow’s tongue, 
Anchusa tinctoria (Alkanet) is a native of Europe, 
for which root those of the Onosma echioides and 
0. tinctoria have been substituted. The Onosma 
emodi, Wall,^ of the Himalaya is closely allied to 
this, and is called Maharanga, from the intensity of 
its colour. The alkanet of Constantinople is pro- 
duced by the root of the Alcanna vera. It is im- 
ported into England in very small quantities as a 
dye. — PooZ^, St. of Coin. ; Voigt; O^Sh. p. 495“6 ; 
Hog, .541. 

ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. SimtJi. 

Tsz-ts’au, Ti-hiueh, Chin. I Tsz^tan, . . . . Chin. 

Its root is brought from Hu-peli, Honan, Peh- 
chih-H, Kwei-chau, and Shan-si. It is cultivated 
by the Yau or T’ung tribes of Miau-tsze, who live 
in Li-po-bien, in Kwei-chau, and Lien-cliau, in 
Canton province. The red root is employed by 
the Chinese in smallpox. — Smith, 16. 
ANCISTROCLADUS HEYNEANUS. IFaZL 

Kurdal, .... Mahe. j Valli Modigam, . Mal, 

Grows at the Parr Ghat ravines at Khandalla, 
but not common. The Modira valli, usually quoted 
for Artabotrys odoratissima, has a great resem- 
blance to this plant. This is a very pretty shrub. 
A. Yahlii, Ar?z., the Gona wel, or Gona pattan 
wel, of the Singhalese ; grows in the central and 
southern parts of Ceylon, up to 2000 feet.-— 
Thwaites, p. 188 ; 6V. Cat. 

ANCISTROLOBUS CARNEUS. Wall. 

Hypericum carneum, Wall, y Cat, 

Zin-ga-lae, . . . Tavoy. | Zoung-ga-lae, , . Buem. 

This tree attains a maximum height of 30 feet ; 
it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girth, and its maximum 
is 3 cubits. It is plentiful in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests, and is widely scattered ail over 
the Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui Provinces, but 
in none abundant. It is also a native of China. 
Its dark-brown wood, when seasoned, floats in 
water. It has a long fibre, tenacity, durability, 
and sufficient lightness, and is very free from 
knots. It is used by the Burmese for building, 
for ploughs, and for utensils of all kinds, and m 
recommended for bandies of chisels, hammers, and 
tools generally. — Captain Dance ; Dm, It CUD 
land; Mason; Vokft. 

ANCISTROLOBUS MOLLIS, McClelland, the 
Yin-bya of the Burmese, is a tree plentiful in the 
Pegu and.. Toimghoo .forests. Tlie timber grows 
very tall, but ' seldom exceeds three feet in girth. ■" 
Wood dark brown. — McClelland. 

ANCORUTTAY. Tam. Trichosantlies palmata. 
ANDAGU EYOUK, Bupal, or image stone, on 
Long Island in the Basseiu river, is a peculiar, 
very fine, ^ white or greenish, argillaceous sand- 
stone, which the Burmese carve into ima^^es of 
Buddha. 

ANDAL, Panj. Cuscuta reflexa. 

ANDAMAN RED -WOOD, Pieroearpus dai- 
bergioides, Emh 

ANDAMANS, a cluster of four larger islands, 
with several islets, in about long. 92 ' U/ to iKV Ik 
E., and extending from iat. 10 ' 32' to 13 45' N. 


ANDAMANS. 


ANDHRA. 


I 

i 




f 


The islands are mentioned by Marco Polo as the 
Ongaman. They are indented by numerous bays 
and inlets, and are covered with forests of lofty 
trees. These islands were surveyed in 1789 and 

1790 by Lieutenant Archibald Blair, and from 

1791 to 1796 settlements were formed by the 
Indian Government, but, proving unhealthy, they 
were abandoned from 1796 until 1857, when the 
East India Company again re-occupied them. 
They are inhabited by a race the least civilised 
perhaps in the world. Professor Flower has men- 
tioned that the largest skulls he had measured 
were those of the flat-headed Indians of North 
America, and the smallest those of the Andamanese 
and the Yeda of Ceylon. Marco Polo mentioned 
them as savages who killed and ate all strangers. 
At present their colour is of the darkest hue, 
and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are in- 
formed and slender, their bellies prominent; and 
they have woolly hair, thick lips, and flat noses. 
They go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a kind of tassel or fringe round the 
middle, which is intended merely as ornament, 
as they do not betray any signs of bashfulness 
when seen without it. The men are 5 ft. 2 in. 
and 5 ft. 8 in. in height. The Andamaner has 
the appearance of a small-sized Negro race, like 
others in the ^ south of the Peninsulas of India 
and Malacca, in the Great Nicobar, as the Kadar, 
the Semang, the Negritos and Negroes of the 
Philippines and New Guinea. Some have become 
familiarized to Europeans, and in 1875-76, 79 of ; 
them had settled in Viper Island ; but formerly 
they would affect to enter into' a friendly con- 
ference, and, after receiving articles presented to 
them, they would set up a shout and discharge 
their arrows at the donors. They were cunning, 
crafty, and reveugefui ; frequently expressed their 
aversion to strangers in a loud and threatening 
voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and 
expressing their contempt by indecent gestures. 
In skirmishes they displayed much resolution, and 
would plunge into the water to seize a boat, and 
discharge their arrows wMle in the act of swimming. 
The women bear the greatest part of the drudgery 
in collecting food, repairing to the reefs at the 
recess of the tide to pick up shell-fish, while the 
men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the 
water to shoot fish with their bows and arrows. 
They are very dexterous at this, which they 
follow also at night by the light of a torch. In 
their excursions through the woods, a wild hog 
sometimes rewards their toil, and affords them a 
more ample repast. They broil their meat or fish 
over a kind of girdle made of bamboos, but use 
no salt or other seasoning. ' A canoe, a moderately- 
sized one, capable of accommodating about 20 per- 
sons, is used for the purpose of obtaining food for 
about 80. It is scooped out of a tree by the men, 
who take their turn, working -with a sort of adze. 
The canoe is very fragile, and rarely lasts above 
a year, for they are constantly making its sides 
thinner, by ornamenting and scooping out its 
interior. It is ballasted by stones, and has a prow 
projecting about two feet, on which the fisherman 
stands. They are more especially useful for turtle 
fishing, and the spearing of skates and rays. The 
bamloo pole has a sharp moveable spear which 
unships at one end, and to this is attached a long 
line, ^Yheii the bamboo is thrown, and the spear 
becomes imbedded in the prey, it slips away from 


I the bamboo, but remains attached to the line. 

I Should the fish be large, some of them dive down 
i under water, attacking the victim with knives and 
I spears, whilst others endeavour to pass a line over 
i the captive. For their small nets they use a fibre 
I as thread, which they neatly work up, employing 
I their fingers as a mesh, gradually enlarging it as 
i required. When turtles are scarce, a large net is 
i used. Just before the tide begins to ebb, this is 
attached to stakes which encircle the whole of 
a reef where turtle resort for food. As the tide 
recedes, they are penned in, but they fight most 
desperately to break through the net. The 
Andamanese now use spears, and but few, as a 
rule, ^escape. Their bows and arrows are used 
principally for shooting fish in shallow water. 
The upper two-thirds of the arrow is a hollow 
reed, the lower a piece of heavier wood, aimed 
with a piece of iron or a nail. They throw stones 
with considerable accuracy. The Andaman ers 
display much colloquial vivacity, and are fond of 
singing and dancing, in which amusements the 
women also participate. Their language is smooth, 
and their melodies are in the nature of recitation 
and chorus, not unpleasing. Their language is 
very limited as to the number of wmrds ; but by 
a marvellous power to imitate which these people 
possess, every vocal sound was repeated instantly, 
and with a wonderful precision. Andaman and 
Fuegian widows wear the skull of their deceased 
husbands hanging from their neck by a cord. — 
Andaman^ Adm.Rep.; Horshurgh; Journ.As,Soc, 
Beng.; Records^ Government of India; Rangoon 
Times; Asiatic Researches^ iv. p. 389 ; Personal 
Observations. 

ANDARU, a mobed or priest of the Parsees. 
—IF. 

ANDEH KOH, about a mile east of the village 
of Mohtur in the Mahadeo hills, running to the 
Denwa valley, is a ravine, with steep, precipitous 
sides, believed by the inhabitants to harbour a 
great snake. Opposite it is the Jambo-T)wip, 
another great ravine. 

ANDERE. Singh. Acacia arabica. 

ANDGERI, Can., the Ind Yeru or Yeru of 
the Mahrattas, is supposed to be a species of 
Sapindus or Nephelium. It is found in the Canara 
and Sunda forests, above the ghat, chiefly at Nil- 
coond and in the southern jungles. The wood is 
serviceable in house-building. — i)?'. Gibson. 

ANDH, a hill tribe, formerly predatory, who, 
with the Gond, Kurku, and Kolamb, inhabit the 
Mailghat and the southern skirts of its hills. 
These four tribes resemble each other in physical 
appearance, but they each speak a different tongue, 
and they are quite distinct in features from the 
inhabitants of the villages. 

ANDHER, a little village 10-J miles south-west 
of Bhilsa and 5 miles west of Bhojpur. It con- 
tains remains of Buddhist topes. 

ANDHI. Hind. A tempest ; a circular storm. 

ANDHRA, the ancient name of the country in 
which Telugu was spoken, now called Telingana ; 
also the Telugu language itself, and likewise a 
man of that country. Sanskrit writers call the 
Telugu language Andhra; and there is a divi- 
sion or race of Brahmans called the Andhra or 
Dravida. The Andhra dynasty ruled from B.c. 31 to 
A.D. 429 or 436. Pliny speaks of the Rex Andrarmn 
as a powerful Indian prince. They were known 
as the Aiidrie to classical authors. The Puranas 



ANDHRA DRAVIDA BHASHA. 


ANDROMEDA OYALIFOLIA. 


designate them Andrabhritya, and the inscriptions j slian, Shahr-Sabz, and Jaxartes follow. See 
style them Satakarni and Satavahana. ThePeutin- Afghanistan. 

gerian Tables speak of Andr® Indi. They are ANDRAOHNE TRIFOLIATA. Roxl. 
mcntione in the Vi^nn, Vayu, Matsya, and Stylodiscus tri, SemeJt. | Psychodendron tri., JFaZZ. 
Bhagavata Puranas. Pliny and Hiwen Thsang mu- . c • i tt • l \ 

(A.D. 630) mention them and the Kalinga king- . of qmck growth, the Unam of Assam, 

dom; and at the latter date Andhia was one ot ndT’ ^1} Peninsula of India at 

the six great Dravidian divisions. Wilson, Tod, Hmdwar, Chittagong, Nepal, and Assam. Wood 
Jones, and Fergusson have each calculated their “d bark red ; employed for masts and spars of 
eras, but doubts still surround their history. An ™Awrfi?inA 

Andhra dynasty ruled at Magadha about B.c. 18. Andrada, a Jesuit, passed 

The first was Sipraka (B.a 21), a powerful Kumaon to the Manasarawara lake, and 

servant of SuserniL, and whom he killed, and on the western confines 

then founded the Andhra Bhritya dynasty, of Tibet His journey was made m 1 d 24, and is 
idieir last powerful sovereign was Gautamiputra ^^^credited by commentators and geographers 
(A.D. 312-333). Professor Wilson arrived at ^f^^se of kg mentioning this lake 
the conclusion that the race of Andhra kings of ^he Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej*. 

. should not commence till about 20 years b.c., is no doubt, however^, that the voyage is 

which would agree with Pliny’s notice of them. |onume, ^ough we have no_ details of it. — 
They established their authority in Magadha only p. It.. See Rudok. 

in the first centuries of the Christian era, and ANDROGRAPHIS ECHIOIDES. 
ended in a.d. 486. Warangal, Chicacole, and Justicia echioides, i2oa;&. 

Bajahmundry were the capitals of the territory Chavalapuri Kada, Tel. | Gorre Chimidi, . . Tel, 
which is now known as Telingana, and also the This plant grows in Ceylon, in the Peninsulas 
Northern Ciroars. of India and Malacca, and in the Himalaya. It 

Sipraka, . . . B.C. 31 1 Hala, . . . . a.d. 266 two varieties, a. Lamarckiana and S. Linn®ana. 

Krishna, . . .a.d. 8 Mantalaka, . . .. 271 — Voiat: W. Ic. 


Sipraka, , . . b.c. 31 Hala, .... a.d. 26( 
Krishna,^ ... A.D. 8 Mantalaka, . . „ 271 

Satakarni I. , . . „ 10 Purindrasena, . ,, 27€ 

Purnotsanga, . . „ 28 Sindara, . . . „ 281 

Srivaswanii, . . „ 46 Kajadaswati, . . 6 mos. 

Satakarni II., . „ 64 Sivaswati, . . . „ 284 

Lambodara, . . ,, 120 Gautimaputra, . „ 312 

Apitaka, . . , ,, 138 Vasishtiputra, . „ 333 

Sangha, . . . „ 150 Pulomat, ... „ 335 

Satakarni III., . „ 168 Sivasri, . . . „ 363 

Skandaswati, . „ 186 Skandaswati, . . „ 370 

Mrigendra, . . „ 193 Yajnasri, . . . „ 377 

Kuntalaswati, . „ 196 Vijaya, . , . . „ 406 

Swatikarna, . . „ 204 Chandasri, . . „ 412 

Pulomavit, . . „ 205 Pulomat, . . . „ 422 

Gorakhshaswari, „ 241 „ died 429 or 436 

— Ferg. 717, 718; Tliomas' Primep'^s Indian AntF 
qiiities, p. 241 ; Glossary ; Cunningham's 


271 --Voigt; W, Ic. 

276 ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA. Wall. 
QOS. Justicia paniculata, Burm. 


284 Rf^^r ? . . . . Aeab. ? Kara-Kaniram, . MaLeal. 
312 Kalo megha, . . Beno. Kairata, . . . Sansk. 

333 Mahatita, ... „ Hin-bin-komba, SiNGH. 

335 Kriat, Can., Duk., Hind. Kalpa, ... „ 

363 Hwanglien, . . . Chin. Kiriat, Nela Tembu, Tam. 

370 Kalupnath, . . . Hind. Nela Vemu, Kari 

377 Kii’iatha, . . . Maleal. Vemu, .... Tel 


. „ 377 Kmatha, . . . Maleal. | Vemu, .... Tel. 
1 4X2 valuable annual grows in dry ground, 

! 422 shade of trees, and it flowers in the 

429 or 436 cold season. The roots have long been a popular 
Han AntF stomachic. It is the basis of the 

ningham's ! amere,’ or a compound of mastic, frank- 

'mp. Gaz. myrrh, aloes, and kriat root, 


Ancient Geography of India^ p. 528 : Imp, Gaz, myrrh, aloes, and kriat root, 

See Chalukya ; India. ’ steeped in brandy for a month, and the tincture 

ANDHRA DRAVIDA BHASHA is the term bottled. According to Ainslie, it 

by which the Tamil and Telugu languages are 7^^ pngmally brought from the Isle of France 5 
designated by the learned natives of the south of cultivated in Tinnevelly and otlier dis- 

India. Shen Tamil (Sen Damir) is the ancient is found wild in Bengal, Ceylon, 

classical Tamil language, and is usually called P^^^msula, and Java. It is the true Chiretta, 
High Tamil. but it is only one of the plants from wdiieh the 

ANDI, a religious mendicant of the saiva sect i^be bazars is obtained.— i?oa7;. ; VoiqL 

of Hindus in the south of India. P* 1 O'Sh, p. 482 ; Peng. Ph, p. 210 ; Indian 

ANDI. Panj. Cgesalpinia sepiaria. Amials., No. Q, 

^ ANDIJAN,a townofFerghana. It has 20,000 ANDROMEDA LESGHENATJLTIL D. C, ' ' '\ 

inhabitants, and is the chief place in the khanate Kotagherrensis, Hook, | Gualtheria leschen., D, {7. 

f I J^bokand is an Uzbak chiefship, The Indian wdnter-green grows abundantl? on 
aSi-PANDIj' tT Neilgherri^. The oil procured from it is 

AATHT T>TTr at/a r> 1-A __ thc Canadian oil ■ of , winter-ereeii. — 


ANTHT PTTr AWA-n i — vvijju wic vjuuaaian ou 01 winter-greeii.— 

AixDl ruLAVAR was born near Gingee. He Prun/ s Useful Plants, p 87 

STontS'C,S"JSS'urS,’SkL2ri7i ■°”'- 

fND-KHARBUZA Panj. Oarma papaya. Ayar, EHyun, . . Panj. Sai-lakhtA . . Ta iS 

and sK' B rinSan Tnrketiaf^bo"' i’’ ^ of the 

west of Mkh has a poputo ’l6 Jo "'‘tl* 

Turkman, Uzbak, TajaL In Balkh Rhododendron arboreum, at from 4,000 to 7000 

Andkhui, the harvest is at the beguinmo- of June • +^1’ young leaves are poisonous 

in the oasis countries, in July ; iifKun^rat and in P ^he spring months only. 

S', sfe rSi' 

the Oxus is the most important, and the zLd and crrcoal ^y.^l.^srigS S-.f™ 
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ANDROMEDA PILIFOLIA. 

I abundantly on Mon Lepcba at 13 000 fppf — TT 
I Stewart, M.D. ; HookA. 843. ’ 

ANDROMEDA PILIFOLIA. Smith 
Y^g-Ohih-Chub CHiN.|Kau.y;ng:r:r. Cnm. 

In China, its flowers, and those of the Azalea, are 
mixed with other substances to form benumbing 
applications, which, in Chinese surgery, taL thf 

and ethJ,: spray.- 

species have been 
brought under this genus from the oenera ana- 

mu™ holcuf anthisteria, cymbopogon, cala- 

St.!tns arundinaceus, 

piinctatus,^ Bladhii, trispicatus, pertusns srlaber 

C’ ^“<i^binatns. Ire of 

mountnlns • ' ^ ^ Coromandel 

mmintams , A. prostratus and A. scandens of the 

SLuck?ow“"“A^®“‘^?®“®'‘^’ “illiformis, 

we sne^r;./' a® ^■Iso A. aciciilatus, 

< re spear grasses. A. Annuatus, ForsL, the 
Palwan and Minyar of the Panjab is ab^dant 

in may par s of the Panjab piling ItTcon- 

sidered excellent fodder for cattle and for Lrses 
when green.—/. L. Steivart's Panjab Plants 248 • 

ANDEOPOGON GLABEE. Roxb. 
Gimdha-goorana, . Beng. | Tambut, . 

Grows in the higher parts of Bengal.— iox& 
ANDEOPOGON INVOLUTUS. siend 

Munji, . Bys., Sutlej. | Baggar, . . . inELUK 
Common m many parts of the Siwalik tract 
and outer Himalaya, at from 2800 to 4000 feet ^ 
up to and beyond the Indus.— Paa/. PI, ’ • 

ANDEOPOGON I WAR ANGUS A. Blane ^ 

SXf"’ ■ •& ?rl“.,Guoh’cha,S.ANSK. i 

TrA^l ’ ‘ ' • 5 Ailapu kommuvella ^ 

This fragrant grass is a native of the low hills ^ 
along the base of the Himalaya, at Hardwar I 
and the Kheeree pass, and is also found at Asir- , 
gurh yd in Malwa generally. The roots are t 
used by the natives in northern India in inter- ■* 
mitet fevers. In habit and taste it comes re- ® 
markably near A. schoemnthus. The oil is used v 
as a stimulant, internally and externally, much J 

111 the same nmniier as cajapat oil Iloxh i 275 

ANDEOPOGON MARTINI. R. Eoosa grass’ o' 
A, Narydcs, Ara A. Calamus aromaticus. A. J 

Grass oil of iNemaur, Exo. Chor-pillu, . Tam 
K ubel ; (-.anjm, . Hwd. Mandap-pillu, ' r. 

Ivamakslm-pillu, . Ta3i. ICamakshi, . . ] Tii,. § 
This plant giwvs in the Balaghat, in. Central G 
India, and northwards to Lucknow and Dehli. 

It has a stiyg aromatic and pungent taste, and oi 
the luilk .aiul butter and flesh of animals which feed E 
on It becoine impregnated with it. It yields the id 
grass oil ot Nemaur, known in southern India ai 
as the_ roosa gra.ss oil, which differs but little st 
either m appearance or quality from the lemon A 
^■ass oil ; thy are ii.«ed for the same purposes, and 
forai a good Kulstitute for the more expensive th 
cajaput oil, and are sold in England under the ar 
name, oil of rose-scented geranium. The oil is nc 
also called ginger grass oil, and is also errone- It 
ously termed oil of spikenard. The plant is hu 
supy.sed by Dr. Ifoyle to be the Calamus aro- re 
nutiuih of the unciem.s. 'Ihe true spikenard of all 
sujiposed to have been obtained rei 
irom the Nardostaehys jatainansi, a plant of the i rei 


ANDEOPOGON NIGER. 

Idly ^Sves ; buT thev h 

it as a stimulant’ to the functions ffTh'^^**^ 

organs, when rubbed on externallv^ thyeveral 

persisteni aJd t?ry l4eS V fi Tu 

sun. At yugor, twenty seers of the grass wduV-h 

'5i®‘«ct, are mixed 

demur to ollaln «na<Wte„\edS"fJS'’' Si 
best IS said to be pressed at AjSr- Fmot n 
/07; Roxb. i. 277; Cal. Cat. for Ex o/isrI.' 

‘^^P'^Sraphj, p. 176 ; A/, si. J.P^f ’ 

ANDEOPOGON MUEICATUS. R. Cuscus 

Linn. 


Khor? Kror? 
Pan-yen, . 


Khas-khas, . 
Akar-wangi, . 
Pamicham, . 
Jalasayah? . 
Lamajjakamu, 


.... JUVlUil., 

i^SAar. Viratara, . . . Sanrtt 

. Bubm. Vatte.vy,Vi.bal.ver“ 


T> 1 • • . • • x>uKM. vatte-ver.Vizhal- 
Khas-kw’ Ba-mitcham-ver, 


• >» Viranam-ver, . . 

Kassua^, Tel. 

Maleal. Avuru gaddi veru, . 

Sansk. Vatti-veru, ... ’’ 

»» Vidavali-veru, . ] 


^ r Authvitu-veru, . . 

b-rows in most parts of India and in , 

its root j the Khas-khas, are used for makino- the 
fragrant fans and tatties in general use *^Thr 
grass is yed for thatch. It Sit lot rich 
moist soil especially on the banks of Sl: 
courses. _ It corers large tracts of waste land in 
the province of Cuttack, and plentifullv in Ml the 
jungles of Oudh. It is locally used for Zch S 
same purposes as sarsaparilla, and its roots Md 
in native inedicme for other purposes 

Sa vn f ^ oil extracted^from 

the roots, sells in the bazar at two rupees wr 

Madr Exi 

ANDEOPOGON NARDUS. Rottl. 

iSnVf • • • • „• 

Ou.d*.,, , . s„„ 

Of ^ ^ a® to the ■ 

Wertie-il Tf ^ nardoides of Riddell seems 

«dS»bS si„!;rvss;rr^ 

and, uiMer thyerm sorgho, its many varieties are 
now e.yensively cultivated iu the United State 
It produces an_ abundant crop of gra“ 
husk or nnd yields a superb dye of a vioiwt 

alkalies, gives a variety of tints, such as 
red, orange red, brown red, etc. This 
recently applied to cotton mooi 





ANDEOPOGOH SCHOEMTPIUS, 


AHETHUM'SOWA, 


rich saccharine juice in the stalk yields 14 per ANE or Ani. Earn. Anai, Tam. A dam 
cent, of sweet extract, of which 10|- per cent, is a dyke, a bridge, a bank. Kall-ane, a stone 
lit for crystallized, and 3“|- per cent, for uncrystal- embankment. Anekattu or Anekatte, an anient 
lized sugar, and all can be made, if wanted, into a dam, or dyke ; also a channel to direct irriga- 
alcohol. In 1859, the editor received a few seeds tion. — W. 

from China, supplies of other varieties were ANEMAEHENA ASPHODELOIDES, Smih 
obtained from the Gape Colony, and the Madras the Chi-mu of the Chinese, is a plant of the pro- 
Board of Revenue made great efforts to extend vinces of Honan, Shan-si, Shen-si, Ngan-hwui 
their cultivation ; but the ryots have not taken and Kiang-su. Its rhizome is used as a substitute 
to it. In the IJmted States, however, thirty- for squills. — Smith. 

two varieties of sugar-producing sorghums and ^ ANEMONE CERNUA, according to Siebold, is 
millets have been profitably cultivated for fodder in repute among the Chinese as a tonic bitter under 
and for sugar. A. niger, in temperate regions, the name of Hak-too-woo, and many species which 
takes four or five months to arrive at its full Fortune imported from China found their way to 
perfection, but at the utmost not more than three the principal gardens in Europe. Drs. Hooker and 
months in the hot regions of India; but the Thomson name A. albana of Central Asia • A 
plant requires irrigation. The deodhan of North bifiora of Beluchistan, Kashmir, and Afo-hanisUn • 
India, known as the Shaloo (qu. Siahlu) in the A. rubicola of the inner Himalayas and Sikkim' 
Bekhan, described as the A. saccharatus, Iiozd., and A. vitifolia of the Himalaya generally At 
may be this species. See Sorghum. Lahore is a species known to the pe1)ple as Brami 

ANDEOPOGON SCHOENANTHHS. Zmn. which has a much divided leaf. The plants are 
A. citratum, £>e Cand. | Cymbopogon schoen., Spr. s-nd irritating, and are used as sialogogues, 

Sirri, . . , Ambroyxa. j, Mala-trinakang, Sansk. rheumatism . — PowelPs Hand- 

Gundho-Mna, . . Bexg. ' Pengiri Mana, . Singh. oooIc^ i. p, 82S ; Fortune's Wandermqs, p 405 • 
Tsa-baden?. . . Burm. Wassana-pmu, . . Tam. 0\%. 160 ; mMell ; Hogg's Vegetabk lUngdo^^^^ 

Mik-ko-tlm, . . . „ Kamachi-pillu, . . „ o. U • Hook f mid ’ 

Sweet-rush, . . . Eng. Kavatam-pillu, . . „ ^ KZrT.rnr^^ 

Lemon grass, . . ,, KamacM-kassuvu, . Tel. ^ ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn, Bill. 

Ghanda-hela, . . Hind. Chippa-gaddi, . . „ Shabit, .... ilBAB. I Sowa, Sui-chiika, . Hind 

Sireku, . . . Maleal. Kamachi gaddi, . ,, Tsa-moh-li’pyu ? . Burm. Jemuiu ? . . . Mal 4 y* 



■ ANGA. 

A] 

A section, a portion. For ANGIA PTTT-Nnn 

?.‘£kS“ L5‘ .SS 

Ohhandos, metre ; Jyotish, astronomy. The foM 
Veda, the SIX Anga, -with Mimansa, theology, was one^of the spvp 
D harma, the institutes of law, ten Praianati A 1 

t e fourteen^ principal branches of knowledge.— ANGLEE FTSFT* 
. See Veda; Vidy^^^ ISKS 


aniiilwara. 

CHINENSIS, a tree of China and 
biain , produces a varnish 

ANGiSsA^T!^- I S®® Brahmadica. 

• j ^ ® of brahmans 

derived from the rishi or sage Ansirasa to wliAm 
many hyiMs of the Eig Veda are attribiM hS 
w^ one of the seven Maha Eishi, also one of the 
^Sirasa was an inspired 


ANGA Hrxm viaja. AJNGOLAJl 


XT „ A t ■> — - - xw id Giiw uuuy Dare 01 

the Angarkha without the skirt and tails. The 
An^ IS the same article of clothing as the choli 
smabandEi,^ and kanchali. Also a limb of the 

nnfn’ the asht- 


■^NGLEE fish, tophius, sp. 

ANGOLAM. Max. Alangium decapetalum ; A. 


furfuracea. 

^ applied to the more 

Af ^ bank off the west coast 


“u* °‘i ‘I' ;'/«zsSSr<f 

AHGAKAEA GADDA Tel MAtnA^diA. t 17th cen- 

dioeca. • Momordioa W, Kanhoji Angria, who had been a Mahratta 

ANGAMI, a rude rntyan tribe on tbe t governor of Severndrug. He 

hills in Upper Assam, Sn the eastern frontier of °l'*abied possession 

the Mikir Ind Cachar. Thev sS one + 1 ?^ f \ Mahratta fleet, and Conquered 

ISF'io**! rlioioAf-c Qr T -xr the territory on the mn.TDlfi-nri in i7Qf> xi, „ ri. ‘.t i 

i\aga dialects. See India ; Mozome ; Naga. 


./ xxutJi;, tuiu Duuqu erect 

territory on the mainland. In 1722, the British 
and i ortuguese made an misuceessful attack on 


ANGAN. Hukh. The onen enelosnfe Af f“ ^"‘"SVese made an misuceessful attack on 
Mahomedan or Hindu house ^British India a ^nvtZ^ fort of Oolabah ; in 1724, an attack 
mnall courtyard, called comnound frL the I"! ^^d when he died 


Kampon”*^^*^’ oompound from the Malay 

_ ANGAEI. Sind. Smut, a blackness in ripen- 
ing corn. •*■ 

ANGAEKHA. Hind. A long coat or tunic 


, O A.. *m,xi.v..vx 5 Ctixu wueu De uieci 

at the close of 1728, his sway extended over a 
hundred miles of the coast line. He was succeeded 
hy hK illegitimate son, Tullaji Angria. In 1755, 
tde E. _X. Company’s marine, under Commodore 
James, in concert with a Mahratta army, captured 

iS n Ml ft* X 1 • -j-f-'A ^ 




XT 1- — x.xxx^x/. X ciu uisices irom me 

threshmg-floor to the brahman, purohit, guru, 
gmier, and village god. From the time of dis- 
tributing to the time of weighing, profound 
Siserved** maintained, and many ceremonials 

ANGDES, Ongdes, or Ondes, adjoins Tibet. 
Ifae nihabitants call themselves Huno-ia and 
appear to be the Hong-niu of Chinese“authors, 
(Hood) of Europe and India.— Tbd’s 
Hajasthan, p. 1S6. 

ANGEL is a term which, in the Hebrew and 


n 1 T A?? JsuxTeuuerea to 

Oolonel Chve. Ihe last descendant died about 
the middle of the 19th century, and the territory 
was annexed. — 07'me, 

fSnSv t^Dguza, Pees. Asafeetida. 

AJN(jUL, _m Orissa, is a hilly district, which was 
confiscated in 1847, because its raja attempted to 

population 

of 63,505 souls is chiefly Brahman, Eajput, and 
Khasa Hindus, with the aboriginal Kandh (5423) 
Taaia (3358), Pan (10,341), and Kharia (2743)! 
ine^ lalcher coal-field embraces a considerable 


Greek l.iig„ages,“pfat^^^^^^ ^ 

aie noticed in the Jewish, Christian, and Ma- ATSTGITT A ^nrxTr^ i 
homedan religions. Mahomedans say the angels br^d^ • the sfand^rdA^eAF ^ 

were commmded to prostrate themselves before work/ s’ bmlef co^ml 1 i® ® 

Adam. Mahomedans believe that every particle 1 saha ^ ® ^ anj,ula, 12 angula= 

ot matter in the universe is entrusted to the care 


Ispan. 

ANGULI - TOEANA. 


“rSSsSSi #5&SsS 


to whom, on the day of judgment, four other 
angels will be added. .After these come Euh 
(spirit), Israfil, the messenger, Jabril (Gabriel), 
and Mikail (Michael). — Lane; Koran, 

ANGELIGxV GLAUCA, the Chura of the Pan- ] 
jab, growing at 8000 to 10,000 feet; on Hattio, i 
etc., near the Sutlej ; is found also i,n the Dhaula - 
Dhaim-ange above the Ivangra valley . — Stewart J 
ANGELY lYOOD, Artocarpus hirsutus. c 

AhtG-GAYTHEE, Hind. A chafing dish, t 
Ang-Gaytheo Shah, a !Mohurriirn fakii‘. i 

jANlailEIpAlRNiKxl. Sansk. Uvaria lagopo- c 
dioides.— i). C, c 
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ANGUE. Pers. Grapes. 

Hind. A finger-ring. 

Singh. Datura fastuosa. 

ANHILWAEA, the dynastic name of three 
races who ruled in Guzerat from a.d. 696, till 
Guzerat was annexed to Dehii by 
Ala-ud-Din Mahomed Shah. The title was taken 
irom the town Anhilpiir, which rose to great 
distinction as a commercial site, and with Cambay 
p its seaport was the Tyre of India. At its 
heght, A^ilpur was 12 coss (or 15 miles) in 
circuit, within which were many temples and 
colleges, 84 chaok or squares, 84 bazars or 




AHHONL 

market-places, with a mint for gold and silver 
coin. Col. Tod thinks it not unlikely that the 
Chaora, the name of the tribe of the first dynasty 
of Anhiiwara, is a mere corruption of Saura, as 
thech and s are perpetually interchanging. — Tod'^s 
jT?’., pp. 147, 152, 156; Rajasthan^ i. p. 31. See 
Balhara ; Guzerat ; Katty war. 

ANHONI, in the Hushangabad district, has 
a hot spring nearly due north of the Mahadeo 
hills, at the edge of the outer range which divides 
the Denwa from the ISTerbudda valley. It is said 
to be good for boils and skin diseases, and is 
much visited. 

ANT. Tam. Elephant. 

ANI-ANI. Malay. White ants. 

ANIOCJT. AnglO“Tam. Literallydam-built ; a 
dam or weir thrown across a river to dam up the 
water. The grandest is that across the Godavery 
river, about 7 miles long ; but others dam up the 
waters of the Kistna, the Palar, the Goierun, 
the Tumbudra, and the Pennar. See Ane. 

jWI-GUNDAMANI. Tam. Adenanthera pa- 
vonina. Its seeds are the muni or bead seeds. 
ANI’KAT’HALAY, Tam. Agave Americana. 
ANIL-KA-KHAND, a sacred well in the bedi 
of the Aghor river, under the temple of Hinglaj, in 
Beluchistan. The people believe it has never been 
fathomed. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, prepared from bones, 
is used as a filtering material for clarifying oils, 
and in the processes of sugar-refining. 

ANIMAL POOD is not absolutely forbidden 
to the priests of Buddha, and Burmese followers 
of this faith eat quantities of fish, reptiles, and 
Even the more strict of them, though 
they may refuse to take life for food, eagerly use 
meat when they can get animals killed for them, 
find them dead from accident or disease ; and 
the cow, buffalo, tiger, and horse are all partaken 
of in Burma, tiger flesh selling for five annas a 
pound. Many Hindus of the Brahman, Rajput, 
castes, as a rule, will not eat animal 
0 Hindu can eat the cow without 
! a Hindu ; but all sudra Hindus eat 
fish, and the aboriginal races 
quadrupeds.—Fur%, E, MonacK 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, a scientific term, com- 
prising all living animals. Many commercial 
products are obtained,— horns, skins, furs, bristles, 
wool, hair, bones, teeth and tusks, fins, shells, 
air-bladders, quills, feathers, oils, etc. The 
animal oils are in frequent use as medicinal sub- 
stances amongst the people of India for external , 
dication, such as that from the pea-fowFs 
from the newt’s foot, the crocodile and the 
iguana. 

ANIMALLY, literally Elephant hills, a moun- 
tain range in the collectorate of Coimbatore, in 
the southern part of the Peninsula of India, and 
dominions, extending from lat. 

1 % Ei® long. 76 °" 52 ' 30 " to 

77 23 E,, with peaks up to 8850 feet high. There 
are small scattered colonies of the Kader, the 
Maiai Arasar, Pulyar, and the Maravar races. The 
Kader ^ are open, independent, straightforward 
men, simple, and obeying their Mopens or chiefs 
implicitly. They are of small stature, strona* 
built, active, with woolly hair, and something 
the African features, and file their front teeth 

T W^en wear enormous circles i AJMi 

of pith the lobes of .their ears, which they distend I Cupid. 
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ANIRUDDHA. 

down to their shoulders. A black monkey is their 
greatest dainty. The Maiai Arasar are taking to 
agriculture. The Pulyar are demon- worshippers. 
The mountains are covered by valuable forest trees, 
and at one time were worked with an annual 
profit of about 60,000 rupees a year, and there 
are many beautiful woods suited for turnery. 
The wild animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, 
bear, hymna, wild dog, bison, sambur, spotted and 
barking and hog deer ; also the wild goat,— 

Col. Hamilton.^ in Uteris ; Imp. Gaz. 

ANIMISHA. Sansk. Hindu gods are sup- 
posed by the Hindus to be exempt from the 
momentary elevation and depression of the upper 
eyelid, to which mortals are subject, and to be 
able to look with a firm unintermitted gaze. 
Hence a deity is termed Animisha and Animeslia, 
one whose eyes do not wink. Various allusions 
to this attribute occur in poetry. When Indra 
visits Sita, to encourage her, he assumes at her 
request the marks of divinity, — he treads the air, 
and suspends the motion of the eyelids ; when 
Agni, Varuna, and Indra all assume the form of 
Nala at the marriage of Damayanti, she distin- 
guishes her mortal lover by the twinkling of his 
eyes, whilst the gods are stabdha lochaua, fixed- 
eyed. And when the Aswini Kumara practise 
tlie same trick upon the bride of Ohyavana, she 
recognises her husband by this amongst other 
indications. The notion is the more deserving of 
attention, as it is one of those coincidences with 
classical mythology which can scarcely be ac- 
cidental. Heliodorus says : ‘ The gods may be 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, 
and never closing the eyelids ; ’ and he cites 
Homer in proof of it. An instance from the 
Iliad may be cited perhaps as an additional con- 
firmation; and the marble eyes of "Wmos, by 
which Helen knew the goddess, are probably the 
stabdha lochana, the fixed eyes of the Hindus, 
full, unveiled even for an instant, like the eyes 
of a marble statue. Other marks distinguish divine 
from mortal bodies ; they cast no shadow, they 
are exempt from perspiration, they remain iiiisoiled 
by dust, they float on the earth wdthoiit touching 
it, and the garlands they wear stand erect, the 
flowers remaining unwithered. — Hiudit Theatre, i 
i. 137 ; Willmns'' Story of Nala, p. 24S. i 

ANIMUS. The interpretations of the ruh I 
and nafs of the Arabs, of the nefegh and ranch I 
of the Hebrews, of the pneuma of tlie Greeks, 1 
and animus of the Romans, applied to the breath, 
the life, the soul of man, are philosophical points.^ 
Mahomedans style Jesus the Messiah, Ruh-Aliah, 
the Spirit of God. This view identities the 
everlasting soul with the Holy Spirit and the ' 
breath of life. In the English tongue there is J 
no settled mode of speaking of these, for a mm is I 
said to die ; in a shipwreck, every soul is said to I: 
perish, and a person ceasing to live is ileseribed | 
both as dying and as departing, the latter equiva- ^ 
lent to the Mahomedan rahlat or iutiqal. passiiiL^ 
away and departure. 

Maleal. Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
f i’^^cus religiosa, JJhu, 
i^I .POuLIA MARM, Tam, Atlansoiiia * 
digitata. 

Tam. The tree squirrel 
A non- Aryan people, 

ANIRUDDHA, the son of the iiiearnate Indian 



affection, lived here. 
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ANISAROOLY MARA. 


deciJiaW It has a 

ANISEED. Pimpinella anisum. S is dermed';^.^ 

^sun • . ■ Abae., Ge. Sonf, Hind nw tVo and natives of India 

_ • • -JiiND. nse the eav^ internally in dysentery— AoXyf 

Beno. Adas-manis ? Mungfi, Jav. O Sk. ; Veg. King. ; Ainslie. 

BuEir. Jira-manis, . . Malay. ANISOMELES 0 VATA. R Br 

„ Sombu,.^.’. . .Tam eS| 1 » f'f; 2- Ma,nubium Indie. Wm. 

Guj. PeddaSadapa,Sompu,TEL. Nepeta distichf'' if ' ®allota Mauritiana, Pm. 

.y poLbly designate t£ st J S;T.^n 


anklets. 


Eadis-Manis? . , Ball Anise, ! .' ! ! i?; 

Mahon, . . . . Beno. Adas-manis ? Mung’fi, Jav! 
Tsa-mo^ tsa bah, BuEir. Jira-manis, . . Malay 

Hwai-hiang,_ . . Chin. Eazian-i-rnmi, . . Beks; 

If h^hit?®’ • ” i^*\Phaspha,; . Sansk. 
lu-n-w ui-mang, . ,, Sombu, . .... Tam 

Anisa, . . . . . Guj. PeddaSadapa,Sompu,TEL.* 

Ihe plant producing these small, aromatic, 

pmigent,^ fragrant, sweetish seeds, is the Pimpi- 

neila amsum one of the Apiace® of Lindley, 

which IS cultivated in the Levant, all over 

Europe pd in _^Chma. They are an agreeable 

carminative, and yield on distillation a volatile 

oil, and a fixed oil by pressure. The Bali and 


ANISOMELES OYATA. E. Br 

Ams distieba, Segm._ Nepeta Amboinica, I4nn. 

lu^a ,, Boxb. 111. 2 . Marrubium Indie Burm 

aSdi’«y^'“ 


Javanese terms may possibly dkio*nate the star central parts of Oeylon’ 


B.4s?se£ss"»i5;““- , 2"^^“ • «»» «' p-i»% »i.- 

-?phul, . . .’dpk. InfdpufT : Tam^^Tel f p. 488. 

i^an, ... .Hind. ’ ' ANJALI Sansk. One of the Hindu forms of 

Stp anise is the fruit of the Illicium anisatum <5eisance ; it is the Dandawat of the 

Linn^us, a shrub or small tree, which grows i ^ is slightly bowed, the 

the countries extending from China to Japan ^ ^ are brought together and 


-- - jKiVD. lOJKirami, .... Jap 

^aTnhul " -nS®- • • Malay.' 

BadiaSf ; ; ; ; • •tam.?tel. 


T • T , xiiiuium anisatum t V* m. ’ T , . ^ A-/auutiwaL oi tne 

of Lmnieus, a shrub or small tree, which grows i “ . slightly bowed, the 

in the countnes extending from China to Japan ■ “j brought together and 

from lat 23i to 85° N. The name is given from fw f, <» tbe middle of the forehead, so 

the clustering* star-lflrA ai. _ tnat the tips of the thumbs nnlv ov*^ 7,-1 


irom at to JN. The name is given from It T.r tiie middle of the forehead, so 

the clustering star - like form assumed bv the thumbs only are in contact 

capsules or pods, five to twelve in number, joined P* 

together at one end, and diverging in rays ANJAMAN, among the Parsees, a constituted 
generally five. These are used all council or assembly.— TY. 


« — '.'aava, tiiLACA u.i V ci iJUH in ravs *1 ’ tt — «, ui/xisLiDtiteci 

generally five. These are used all over the east assembly.— 

as a condiment. They are prized for the volatile • ^^4^* A grass of the N. W. Pro- 

oil obt^ned from them, and for their aromatic fodder.— TK 

taste. The bark bas a more aromatic flavour inrtu Anjana-kahloo, also Un- 

than the seeds, but is not so sweet. In China . Sulphuret of antimony : also man- 

their most common use is to season sweet dishes! a P^^^ery as a glaze, 

in Japan, they are placed on the tombs of friends, which began b.c. 691, 

and presented as offerings in the temples. They •+ village in Travancore ter- 

are chiefly exported direct to India, Great Britain Malabar coast, in lat. 8° 40' N. and 

and the north of Knvnr.a ir. long. 76° 47' 50" E. Tho -nom. y*. . 4 


and^the nW^ Europe.^^ In Indi:! theTare ^^ng. 76° 47' 50''E The namelra co^r^tiCf 
used in seasoning curries and flavouring native or five cocoa-nut 

dishes, a,nd large quantities are used in Europe in was for many years an English 

In Britain, it is from w J?*n Portuguese chuvoli and 

this fruit that the oil of anise is prepared, and it a exist. Orme, the historian, was born at 


^ Kingdom. 

AK I fci H OK INIGAM. Male. LTrtica heterophvll'i 
ANISOCIIILUS CARNOSUM. T1 “ ^ 

Laveiulula caniosa, Linn. P, crassifolins, Hort 
I lectranthiiscamosus,iS^/?i. P. strobiliferiis, Roxh. 

I . diibms, bpi\ Coleus spicatus, Benth. 

Litaki-paiigery . . DUK. Ivarniwalli, . . . Tel 

Thick-leaved laven- Piiidi foanclL . . 

der, . .... Eng. Pindi bonda, . . ’’ 

ivat-karka, . . BIaleal. Roga chettu, , 

Ivarpiirawalli, . . Ta.M. ” 

This is used in native medicine. It has small 
bluish purple flowers, and grows among the 
Circar moiintaiDs, and at Taong Bong.—Eoxh. : 

] oigt ; Arnshe ; UseJ'ul Plants. 

^ ANIbODLS LLRIDUS. IJnh. A tincture of 
its leaves is recommended as an anodyne and 
sedative. 

ANISOMELES _ MALABARIC A. E. Br. 

bepeta ]\Ialabarica, Linn. Ajuga fruticosa, Boxb. 
Btaebys „ jSicb. I 

Oao-Zab;ni of Bombay, hbulheri, .... Tam. 1 
Bootan Koosliarn, Saxsk. Aloga biraku, . . ,, 

hetti ; Pema-retti, . „ Chhiaa ranabheri, . Tel. i 

A plant of the tfest Indies, Mauritius, the 1 


Cochim;Horshur^C ^ " 

■Awhb A^^^A\r sylvestris, Linn. 

AN^R PEuf Fiif 
ANJUN. Mahr. Hardwickia binata. Anjuna, 
also Ivurpa, Memecylon tinctorium and M. rami- 
ilornm, Xa?72. ^ 

Leea stapihylia, E. 

I ^KAL-AMilA, one of the tutelary village 
godde^es of the Peninsula of India. See A mma. 

^ ANKAM. Maleal. In Malabar, a duel, or 
smgle combat, formerly frequent among the Nair 
race ; each combatant had to pay a sum for oer- 
mission to fight. The duel was sometimes fohght 
by hired champions.— IF. ^ 

ANEHI, Parj. Rubus sp. 

ANKLETS. 

Khal-Ehal, Arab., Hind. I Karyalu, , , Tet 

Kapu, . . . . . Tam. I * . * xll. 

Anklets of gold, silver, brass, copper, deer 
horn, the metals being solidly massive, also as 
chams, are m use in all eastern countries. Oc- 
casionally a grown man of the Hindus may be 
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ANNESLEY, SIR JAMES. 



seen witli a small gold or silver ring, but in 
general they are restricted to women and children. 
The custom has doubtless been through all ages, 
and they are alluded to in Isa. iii. 16, 18. Some, 
and particularly those of the Marwari w'omen, 
are inconveniently massive; and heavy rings, 
usually of silver set with a fringe of small beUs, 
are often worn by other Hindu ladies. The other 
loose ornaments, one above another, on the 
ankles, at every motion of the feet produce a 
tinkling noise . — Toy Cart, 

ANELONG. Malay. The musical bamboo 
of Java. See Bamboo. 

ANKOLAMU. Tel. Alangium decapetalum. 

ANEO-EUTE. Tam. Trichosanthes palmata, 
Moxh. ; T. bracteata, Lam. 

ANKUS. Pees., Hind. Elephant goad. 

Arpe, .... Gr. 1 Ankasa, ... Sansk. 

Cuspis, . . , Lat. I Hendoo, . , , SiNGH. 

The goad and guiding rod of an elephant-driver, 
in shape resembimg a small boat-hook. It is 
•figured in the medals of Caracalla of the identical 
form in use at the present day in India. 

ANMAIL. Tam. Pavo cristatus. 

ANNA, a British-Indian coin, sixteen to a 
rupee, and equal to about three-halfpence. It is 
applied to indicate a rateable share, as 4 or 5 
annas in the rupee, similar to the percentage. 

ANNA BUGDL Tam. Green copperas. 

ANNADEOTA. See Ghank. 

ANNAI KARAI MARAM. Tam. Odina woodier. 

ANN 2 IM. The Annamitic group of peoples in- 
habit Cochin-China and Tonkin, and are a section 
of the division of the human race to which the 
Chinese belong. The Chinese form of Annam is 
Ngannam ; the Tonkinese call the Cochin-Chinese, 
Kuang and Ee-kuang; the Cochin-Chinese, on 
the other hand, call the Tonkinese, Eepak. Two 
centuries before Christ, the Chinese found the 
Annam race in possession of the basin of Sang Koi. 
The first migrations from the northern side of 
the E. Himalaya is now best represented by the 
Annam, Eambojan, — Mon, and Lau tribes, who 
appear to have been at a later period gradually 
pressed by the Tibeto-Burman tribes to the east- 
ward and southward. The Mon- Annam, or E. 
Himalaya tribes occupy the territory bounded on 
the north by the left side of the valley of the 
Brahmaputra as far as the head of Assam, and a 
line drawn thence eastwards along the range in 
which the Irawadi has its sources, and across the 
converging meridianal chains, beyond, to the most 
eastern, the Maugli, which separates the Eiang 
from the M-Eong. In physical appearance, the 
Annam race, in size, form of the head and person, 
expression, and temperament, have a close resem- 
blance to some Indonesian tribes. The Javan group 
has a larger admixture of the Annam type than the 
Sumatran or Borneon. Annam heads are common 
in eastern Java, and especially among the Bawian 
and Maduran peoples. , The Malay and western 
Javan have frequently a more Siamese form. The 
Annam race want the large straight faces, flat 
occiput, lowness of the hairy scalpj comparatively 
small and firm mouth, hard staring eye, and grave 
expression of the Siamese. The Annamese are of 
low stature, the men with long arms and short 
stout legs. They are very light coloured. The 
men are hardy and active. The women, still fairer, 
are well formed and graceful The higher classes 
are solemn and decorous, like the Chinese; the 


lower, lively and talkative. The dress of both 
sexes consists of. loose trousers and loose frock 
with large sleeves. In their persons, their dress, 
and their food, they are very uncleanly. They 
are about 14 millions. Their religion is Buddh- 
ism, but Shaman superstitions also prevail. A 
Cochin-Chinese marries when he has the means, 
and among the poorer classes the age of the female 
is from 15 to 20. The wife is purchased; poly- 
gamy is habitual. Abortion is often had recourse 
to. Unmarried women are not all chaste; but 
adultery in the married woman is punished with 
death. The Annam, Eambojan, Siamese, Mon, 
Burman, and the other ultra- Indian languages axe 
all characterized by strong complex sounds. The 
Annam and Siamese abound in complex vowel 
sounds, and the Burman family in comjfiex con- 
sonantal sounds, which are harsh in Singpho, less 
so in Rakhoing, and much softened in Burman,—. 
Bowring's Siam, i. p. 683, ii. p. 464 ; CrawfureVs 
Emh. p. 459 ; Lubbock, Origm of Civil p." 243 ; 
Latham's Ethnology ; Crawfurd's Dictionary, ppl j 
321-488. See Cochin-China ; India. I 

ANNA PURNA DEVI, a beneficent form of 
the Hindu goddess Parvatl She is described as of 
a deep yellow colour, standing or sitting on the 
lotus, or water lily. She bas two arms, and in | 
one hand holds a spoon, in the other a dish, in 
her dress she is decorated like the other moderii 
images of Dnrga. Anna Puma is a househol.] 
goddess, and is extensively worshipped by tlio 
Hindus. Her name implies the goddess who fills I 
with food, and they believe that a sincere wor- I 
shipper of her will never want it. She is possibly 5 
the Anna of Babylon ; and she has been considered 
as the prototype of the Anna Perenna of -5110 
Romans, whom Yarro j>laces in the same rank 
with Pallas and Ceres, and who w^as deified and 
held in high esteem by the Roman people, in con- 
sequence of having supplied them with food when f 
they retired into Mount Aventine. Besides the ^ 

great similarity of names, there is a singular co- f 

incidence in the times of their %vorsliip, tlm 
festivals of Anna Pimia taking place in the early 
part of the increase of the moon in the month 
Choitru (partly in March), and those of the 
Roman goddess on the Ides of l^farch. To make 
the chain complete, Anna travels oast from ' 
Babylon to India ; west from Bal^yloii to Piiamicia, 
accompanies her sister Dido to Carthage, ilics 
thence to Italy, and then the Anna .Funia of the ' 
Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna of the I.atians, 

Such is the Roman legend. In India she is 
known simply as Anna, also as Anna Puma or 
Anna Devati, In his hymn addressoti to her by 
the rishi'xigastya, she is personified as .Fitu or 

material food. — MytholiMpi. r,. 91 • : 

Hindu Theatre. " ' ’ ^ 

ANNEE, a Tibetan nun. I 

ANNELIDA, of Cuvier, from annulus, a ring ; | 

an example of this class of animals is the ringed ' 
form of the common earthworm. 

ANNESLEY, Sin JAMES, a medical ofile<T of 
the Madras Army, who rose to be the head of the 
Medical Board, author of Sketches of the most 
prevalent Diseases of India, conq^rising a, Treatise 
of the Epidemic Cholera of the East, anti Ihuiorts of 
the Diseases in the Madras Annv, Londna, LSgn ; 
Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treatment 
of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and of ■ 
Warm Climates generally, Lomlon, 1828 

“ ' ’ i 
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ANNIUS PLICAMUS. 

CAMUS. See Hipporas. 

ANOA DEPEESSIGOENIS, t£e sapi utafi, or 
wild eow of the Malays. It approaches the o.x-lilce 
antelopes of Afnoa, and has been classed as an 
ox, abu£felp, and antelope. It is found only in 
the mountains, and never occupies places where 
tliere are deer. 

ANOCH. Hind. Praxinus xanthylloides. 

ANOGEISSUS AOUMIHATUS. Wall. 
Oonocarpus acuminatus, Moxb. ii. 443. * 

1 A ■ ' I Paohi manu, Pashi, Tel. 

T “ 5*7 tree is_met with in several parts of i 

# 5*® ,*™*5er_is good and durable. That 

of the Godavery is described as very hard and 
strong, and very ornamental, and much resembles 
the woodpf A.Iatifolius. It has a purple heart- 
wood ; it is much used for building lurBoses, but 
water.— fioa-A. ,• Voigt; 

ANOGEISSUS LATIPOLIUS. Roxb. 

Oonocarpus latifolius, Eoxh. 


anona mueicata. 


Chiriman, Sheriman, Tel. 
Yella Maddij 

Dhobu, ... 'ueita. 


Dhaori, Dhowra, Hind. 
g'lwu, ... Singh. 

Vellaynaga, . . Tam. 

veckalie, . , . 

This very valuable timber tree grows to an 
enorinoM size. It is common throughout the 
Madras Presidency, Mysore, Bombay, Beno'al and 
Ceylon m the plains, and it ascends the mountains 
to an elevation of about 8000 feet. It grows at 
Ohillaune, Islanaahad, in the Kennery jungles, the 
valleys of the Xonkan rivers near their 'sources 
' Dekhan hills, and in the Dehra Boon. 

Its wood is light-coloured, with a purple heart ; it 
IS close-gramed, and very dumble when properly 
seasoned; it is much used in house and^ship 
buildmg, and is one of the best woods for poles 
and axle-trees of carts, and for agricultural im- 
D left m the forests exposed to the 
weather, the wood rapidly deteriorates, and is 
soon attacked by insects and white ants. The wood 
from small trees wants the dark-coloured heart 
and IS .;m,ji;_hing but durable. Near the Godavery the 
wood IS said to be one of the hardest in the foVks. 
The leaves are used by tanners. A gum exudes 
from the bark, which is sold m the bazars. A. 
pendiila, is a tree of Ajmir and Nimar.— 

Iioxh,^ ; I rngt ; Beddome. 

ANOINTING, a form of installation and initia- 
tion It is tl.o ‘ massah ’ of the Arabs, hence their 
. Al-Maseh and the Hebrew Messiah. In Eajputana 
anointing appears to have been, in all d^^es, the 
mode of instailation. The ungnent used is of sandal 
\yood and attar of roses made into a paste, or very 
' iu‘k onitnient, of which a little is j^Iaced upon the 
fondiead with the middle linger of the right hand, 
ami tlien the jewels, the aigrette and necklace, are 
tied on.^ Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- 
monial IS that in Genesis xxviii., when Jacob rose 
up early m the morning, and took the stone that 
im had put for Ins pillow, and set it up for a pillar 
and poured oil upon the top of it. The Brahmans 
anoint their stone images with oil before bathino' 
and some anoint them with sweet-scented 
oil. Ihis practice probably arises out of the cus- 
toms ot the Hindus, and is not necessarily to be 
referred to their idolatry. Anointing persons, as 
an act of liomage, has been transferred to their 
Idols. Ihere are resemblances betwixt the Jewish 
imu Hindu metliods of, and times for, anoint- 
.nig. Oil is applied to the crown of the head, till 
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At the dose of the festival in honour M the 

Hindus worship the unmarried daughters ofBrah- 
maus, and amongst other ceremonies pour sweet 
scented oils on their heads. Amongst&“' 
this ceremonial is attended to after stekness, S 
Psalm xiv 7 mentions. And Hindus, when fast- 
ing, in sickness, or sorrow, abstain from the daily ' 
anointing of the body with oil, but again anoint 
on recovery, as 2 Samuel xii. 20 , where ‘David 
and washed and anointed 
b mself, and changed his apparel, and came into 
the house of the Lord, aud worshipped.’ Bathing 
anointing the body with oil, and changing tlie 
Hindus, the first outward 
signs of coming out of a state of mourning or 

thfwtTr or bathing on 

the wedding day of a Hindu couple, is part of the 

•, of^anointiug 

all the body with oil is whoUy confined to tho 
Hindu community; the Mahomedans, whether of 
India or Western ^ia, do not practise it. It is 
probable that' the Hebrews learned the custom in 
.Hieir Assyrian neighbours, aud 
that the anointing of kings, which Eui-opean 

flfi' through 
the Old Testament. _ The Masah of the modern 
Arabs IS the canonical mode of performing the 
® 4 P"ifications.— Tod, ii. 668 . 

ANOLA. Hind Fruit of Emblica officinalis, 
the emblic myrobalan. It is roundish, blackish, 
giey, very wrinkled, obscurely six - sided * iiufc 
two shining seed& 

^ famous in the history of 

buddhism, as the scene of prince Sihbarta’s 
assumption of the dress of an ascetic, where 
dismissed his attendant 
iniA ■■ distance from Kapila is said 
p 493 yojanas .— Andent Geog. 

*^® Singhalese 
buddhists, a Buddha previous to Gautama.— 
Uardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 433 . 

® of plants, 

natives of the old and new worlds. The order 

species, more 

than half of them occur m the Indies, of the 
genera uvana, guatteria, orophea, miliusia, lobo- 
carpus, Pattouia, anona, artobotrys, polyalthia, 
hyalostemma, SMcopetalum. The anona are trees 
or shrubs, with a powerful aromatic taste and 
smell, furmshmg esteemed edible fruits, of which 
tne custard apple, sour sop, .sweet sop, and bullock 
be named.— Voigt ; H. and T. 

AlSONA CHERLMOLIA. Mill. A tree of 
Peru, with a succulent fruit of a dark purple 
colour, containing a soft sweet mucilage. It was 
introduced into India in 1820. There are two 
varieties of the chenmoyer, one smooth, the other 

w- 7 “liddle of each scale.— Ur. 

w BddcMj Bolivici ^ Middell: Voiot 

Tb® Soursop 

tree of the West Indies, but cultivated in India and 
XeBassenm. It lias large yellowish green flowers 
with a vinous smell, and bears only once a year’ 

Ihe fruit resembles the custard apple, ripei in 
March, Md grows to about the same size as tho 
bullock heart ; is of a greenish colour when ripe, 
and has a rough, thorny appearance ; the flavour 
IS \ ery pecalxar, differing from the other species of 





the Anonace® ; the scent resembles that of black 
currants ; the seeds are similar to those of the 
custard apple. The wood is inferior, — Riddell; 
M, E. Junes' Reports; Voigt; Hook. /. et T. 
p. 114 ; Vegetable Kingdom^ 28. 

Al^OHA EETICULATA. L. BuUock heart. 


Liivmise? . Beng., Hind. 
liam-Phal, Dekh., Hind. 
Nona, Manna, . Malay. 


Anona maram, , Singh. 
Kama sita maram, Tam. 
Kama chettu, . . Tel. 


This fruit tree derives its specific and English 
names from the appearance of its dark brownish 
and red fruit. It is to be met with in all parts of 
the tropics, and grows to a large size. It is soft, 
sweetish, and pulpy, and is not much esteemed by 
Europeans. — Drs. Ainslie^ Riddell^ Mason, Bird- 
v:ood, Bombay Products ; M. E. J. Rep. ; H. /. et 
Th. 115 ; Crawfurd's Diet, 

ANONA SQUAMOSA. L. Custard apple. 


Shurifa., .... 

Aeab. 

Sri Kaya, 

. JVIalay. 

Luna, Meba, , . 

Beng. 

Att’ha mara, , 

. Maleal. 

Aine-sa, Aii-za, . 

Bukm. 

Auta-chika, . 

* j> 

Na-nat?. , . . 

j» 

Ata-chika, . 


Fan-lili-chi, . . 

Chin. 

Ganda-gutea, 

. Sansk. 

SitaPhal, , . . 

Dekh. 

Atta, . . . 

. Singh. 

Sweet Sop, . . . 

Eng. 

Atta maram. 

. . Tam. 

Ata? . . Hind. 

Beng, 

Sita pallam maram, „ 

Manoa-papoa, . 
Buwah-nona, . 

Malay. 

>> 

Sita ph’allam chettu, Tel. 


This small tree, originally from tropical America, 
grows freely, even wild, in the south-east of Asia. 
The fruit is wholesome and pleasant, and, being 
perfectly free from acid, may be used by such 
delicate people as dare not venture on others of 
a different nature. It is delicious to the taste, 
and, on occasions of famine, has been useful. 
This and similar subacid fruits, to the Bur- 
mese, serve as substitutes for flesh meat, being 
eaten with rice as an ordinary article of their 
daily provisions. The tree, when cultivated and 
pruned during the hot season, produces fruit 
■afterwards of double the usual size. The leaves 
have a disagreeable odour, and the seeds con- 
tain an acrid principle fatal to insects, on which 
account the natives of India use them, powdered 
and mixed with the flour of Bengal gram 
(Oicer arietinum), for washing the hair. A few 
leaves and some seeds put into a bed infested 
with bugs, have been said to dispel these pests 
immediately, but their virtue is over-praised. — 
Royle, Gibson, Useful Plants ; McClelland; Riddell; 
Crawfurd; Ainslie; Malcomh South-Eastern Asia, 
2 . p. 180; Voigt; Hooker and Thomson ; Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862 ; Birdwood, Bombay Products. 

ANOKATHA SAUMEN established buddhism 
at Pagan, in Burma, and built all the temples 
there. — Yule, p. 9. See Pagan. 

ANOSPOEUM MONOCEPHALUM, Nees, one 
of the Cyperace®, is the Gothoobi of Bengal 

ANOU, Malay, of Sumatra, the coarse, black, 
bristly Ejo or gomuti fibre, from the Arenga sac- 
charifera, or gomuti palm. 

^ ANSA, or Ansana. Sansk. Portion of a por- 
tion of Krishna, as Paramatma, or supreme spirit. 
See Chaitanya. 

ANSAEI, a tribe of shaikh mahomedans in the 
N.W. Provinces, who seem to have come to India 
from Herat in the time of Firoz Shah. They 
claim to be descendants of the original Ansari, an 
Arab tribe who became auxiliaries of Mahomed, 
and adopted his views at Medina.— If. 

ANSAEI, a numerous and powerful people, 
occupying a large territory in Karamania and 


Syria. They are a shiah sect, who worship Ali, 
son of Abu Talib, and son-in-law of Mahomed. 
One of their sections, called Ansariyeh, is divided 
into five tribes, who reverence the moon, the 
stars, the air, and the sun. In religion, as in 
blood, those Ansariyeh appear to have much in 
common with the famous sect of the Assassins, 
whose chief was known in the crusading chronicles 
as the Old Man of the Mountain. To this day, 
like the Jews, the Ansariyeh have kept themselves 
apart from their neighbours, by whom they are 
despised and detested. Burckhardt calls the 
f Ansari sects Kelbai, Shamsai, and Mokiadjai.— 
Rohmsods Travels, ii. pp. 68, 69 ; Olipliant ; Vata- 
/ago. 

ANSEE, the goose, the hansa of India. A. 
albifrons, A. cinereus, and A. brachyrhynchus, 
are known in India and the Fanjab. A. Indicus 
occurs at Siligori. A. cygnoides of China is 
domesticated. The wild species is still extant. 
A. cinereus (Anser ferus), ‘Grey leg goose,’ Europe 
and Asia, is common in India. A. brachyrhynchus, 
‘Pink-footed goose,’ Europe, N. Asia, Fanjab 
(rare)? The domestic goose of India is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. — Hooker, 
Journ. i. p. 399 ; CataL Cal Mtiseimi, See Birds. 

ANSJELI. Maleal. Artocarpus Mrsuta, L. 

ANBUS, an island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built on 
posts, are placed entirely in the water. At very 
low water only is the beach partially uncovered. 
This beach consists of mud, in which the man- 
groves grow luxuriantly, and completely obstruct 
a landing. The gardens, from this cause, are 
situated on the surrounding islands, principally on 
an island with a high beach, lying opposite to the 
kapapong. The Papuans of Ansus have their 
hair growing in tufts. Their appearance is good- 
natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully black, the 
mouth broad, with beautiful regular teeth, and 
the forehead high but narrow. Many have thin 
lips and finely curved noses, which give them a 
more European physiognomy. The men arc 
generally handsome and well formed, stout, with- 
out being too thick, strong and muscular; the 
women very good-looking ; and some children with 
very regular soft faces, and long pendent curling 
hair. — Jour, Ind. ArcA., June 1852, p, 330-3. 


ANT. 
Namlah, . 
Fouimi, . 
Cheonti, . 
Lamut, , 


. . . Akab. 

. . . . Fk. I 

. . . Hind. 

Malay, Pees. , 


Irrnbii, Yaroomboo, Tam. 

Chima, T,el. 

Neml, . . . Tube. 


Ants have attracted attention from ihe earliest 
ages, on account of the singular economy and 
extraordinary industry manifested by the tliffereut 
species. Dr. Jerdon, a Matiras medical officer, in 
a series of papers in the thirteenth volume of the 
Annals of Natural History, described forty-seven 
species of Southern India. M. Nietner, of Ceylon, 
forwarded to the Berlin l^Iuseum upwards of 
seventy species taken by him in that island, chiefly 
in the western province and the vicinity of 
Colombo. Dr. Jerdon, in the 3fafiriis Lit. Soc. 
Journal, arranges, them according to St. Fargeau, 
who, in the first volume on tlie liymenoptereS' 
in the Suites h Buffon, divides ants into four 
tribes, viz.,^ Tribe-— hm .Myrmidtes, feiiiahs 
with a stirig, ^ .first segment of abdomen of 
two knots. This includes the following genera: 

■Cryptocerus ; Atta ; Ocodoina, clifferiiig from 


ANONA EETIGULATA. 


ANT. 


ANTAKA. 


ANTHELIA. 



Atta in its larger liead, and the presence of spines ; 
Eciton, and Myrmica. M Tribe — Ponerites, 
females with sting, first segment of abdomen of 
one knot only. It includes the genera Odonto- 
machus and Ponera. M Tribe — Les Formicites, 
females without a sting, first segment of the abdo- 
men of one knot only ; and it contains the genera 
Polyergus and Formica. But many Indian ants 
cannot be well referred to any of these genera. 

The black ant of India is the Formica compressa, 
and the red ant is F. smaragdina. The genus 


[ AN PARA TAMARA. Tel, Anv floating, 
large-leaved water plant, as the Villarsia Indica, 
Vent; Menyantbes Ind., L.; Pistia stratiotcs, L. 
Antara Valli Tige is the Cassyta filiforniis, L, 
ANTARAVEDI, a Hindu shrine on the coast 
of the Godavery district, one of seven sacred 
sites on that river, at each of which pilgrims 
bathe, to complete the saptasagana yotra. During 
the five days’ ceremony of the Kalayanam, abou't 
20,000 pilgrims visit it. — Imp, Gaz, 

ANTAR-BED or Antarved, the ancient name 


Polyrachis is plentiful in all eastern forests. It of the lower part of the doab from Etawa to 
is remarkable for the extraordinary hooks and Allahabad, but sometimes taken as the name of 


spines with which the bodies of the species are the entire doab between the rivers Ganges and 
armed ; and they are also, in many cases, beauti- Jumna. 


fully sculptured or furrowed. One species has 
processes on its back just like fish-hooks ; others 
are armed with long straight spines. They gene- 


ANTARJALI. Sansk. A Hindu rite of taking 
a dying person to the river-side, or, at the moment 
of death, immersing the lower part of the body in 


rally form papery nests on leaves, and, when dis- water. This cannot but hasten the fatal event, 
turbed, they rush out and strike their bodies The Pioneer newspaper related two instances 

Qr«>0TVi£5+ 4-lvrv CT/-V nn +•« -.4! 4.1,::^ A iDryt; 1 / 


to their enemies. 

The green ant of the Malay Archipelago, CEco- 
phylla smaragdina, is a rather large, long-legged, 
active, and intelligent-looking creature. It lives 


in large nests formed, by glueing together the from the glaring light, his son and heir opened 
edges of leaves, especially of the zingiberaceous an umbrella and held it over him by way of pro- 


and feeble. 

Many of the Myrmecidae sting most acutely. 


I’bey are very abundant, and destroy greatly, until he was drowned 


devouring every edible thing. See Insects. ANT-EATER 

ANTAKA. In the Hindu religion, an attribute Badjar-kita, 
of Yania or Dharma-raja, in the character of the Scaly Ant-eWr, .* 
Ender, the Destroyer. See Yama. Tanggilin, . . . 

ANTAMOOL, or Anantamooi. Beng. Hemi- The Pangolin 


ANT-EATER, Manis pentadactyla, Pangolin. 
Badjar-kita, . . Beng. Tarang-giling, . . Malay. 
Scaly Ant-eater, . .Eng. Pang-giling, . . ,, 

Tanggilin, . . .Malay. Arialer, .... Tel. 

The Pangolin of India, belonging to the Eden- 


desmus Indica. The roots largely used as a sub- tata, gets that English name from its Malay 
stitiite for sarsaparilla, price three annas per designation. The genus is common to JLfrica and 


pound. south-eastern Asia, and in India is not rare, though, 

ANTAPUR. Near this is a knoll fifty feet from their habit of appearing abroad after sunset, 
high, and four hundred in circumference, sur- they are not often seen. Manis Javanica of Des- 


of this curious elevation. One local tradition 
has it, that a Rakshasha or giant, named Edim- 
bassamli, who had objected to the marriage of 


tradition states that a great battle was once 
fought here, and that the dead lYere burned on an 


sulphuric acid. | 

xlNTxVR, author of a famous Bedouin roniance. i 
The grand words the aged shaikh pronounced J 


thy death, hast saved thy brethreh by the terror containing the richest of the tin mines. 


of thy corpse and of thy name! May thy soul ANTBNNARIA GONTORTxi. 


from tim Antar romance. 


against the nest so as to produce a loud rattling of this in April or May 1876, one near Calcutta, 
noise. They live in small communities. Their the other near Lahore : — ‘ On Thursday last, the 


curious hooks, spines, points, and bristles adhere victim was carried to the river-side, amidst a 


crowd of people, with the usual accompaniment 
of tomtoms and other discordant noises, etc. His 
head dangled over a stretcher much too short for 
him; and as he raised his hand to shield his face 


plants. When the nest is touched, a number of tection. Arrived at the river, he refreshed him- 
these ants rush out, apparently in a great rage, self with a draught of milk and a smoke, chatting 


stand erect, and make a loud rattling noise by meanwhile with his sympathizing relatives. Last 
tfipping against the leaves. Their jaivs are blunt Saturday still found the man quite equal to his 


milk and tobacco, and his friends carried him off 
to another spot on the river, and immersed him 


rounded by still higher hills. Captain Newboid marest inhabits the Malayan peninsula, Penang, 


was of opinion that it is an ancient furnace, Borneo, Java ; M. crassicaudata of Tickell (the M, 


but others think that volcanic agency is the cause pentadactyla of Linnseus is tlie M. macroura of 


Desmarest) and found in several parts of India, and 
in the lower part of the Himalaya. This species has 
been known ever since the expedition of Alexander 


his sister with a son of king Pandian, and was the Great, and is mentioned by yElian under the 
therefore murdered, was buried here. But another name — Tickell ; Elliot ; Ogilvie; Cantor; 


Jerrlon, - • - 

ANTELOPE is the name usually given by the 


enormous funeral pile. The ashes, or whatever British in IndM to the Autilope cervicapra of 
they are, effervesce when treated with diluted Pallas, A. bezoattica, Blyth, An antelope only 


15 inches long was obtained in Sumatra by Mr. 
Carl Boek, about 1880. See Antilopinm. 
ANTELOPE FIORN, Ling-yang-koh of the 


the dead body of this Arab hero were : — ‘ Glciy^ Chinese. In pregnant and puerperal cases, the 
to thee, brave warrior! who, during thy Efe, hast' horn in powder is given, partially calcined, 
been the defender of thy tribe, and #ho, even after ANTEN, a district in the island of -Banka, 


live for ever I I^fay the refreshing dews moisten jhoola of the N. W. Provinces ; its' tomentum is 
the ground of this thy last exploit ! ’ The Ana- used. 


tireh or Antariyeh, in Cairo, are a class who recite ANTHELIA, This phenomenon is common in 


or chant poetical "svar tales, and take their name the Khassya hills and in Ceylon. Sir J. E. Tcnnent 


i mentions that at early morning, when the light' 
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is intense and the shadows proportionally dark, 
when the sun is near the horizon and the shadow 
of a person is thrown on the dewy grass, each 
particle furnishes a double reflection from its con- 
cave and convex surfaces, and the spectator sees 
the shadow of his own head surrounded by a halo 
as vivid as if radiated from diamonds. — Sir /. E. 
Tennenfs Ceylon; Hooker^ Him, Journ, 

AXTHEMIS NOBILIS. Linn. Chamomfle. 
Atna mus— Plant, Aeab. Ku-kiuh-hwa, . . Chin. 
Babooimj— Flower, „ Anthemis, Ge., Theoph. 

Gkh-hywan, , . ,, 

Tuflah-ul-arz, . , „ Babnne phul. Hind. Pees. 

Hubuk-ul-biildr, . „ Baboona-gao, . . Pees. 

El-dak-l-mirza, . ,, Ohamaindoo-poo, Tam. 

Kati-kiuh-hwa, . Chin. 

The flowers of this native of Europe and Persia 
are met with in all the Indian bazars. It is 
largely used in the infusions or khissanda, and is 
a simple bitter touic. In China, A. apiifolia is said 
by Burnett to be found as its representative. The 
flowers of Chrysanthemum album and of Matri- 
caria chamomilla are excellent substitutes for the 
true chamomile. — SniitWs Chin, Mat. Med. ; O^Sh.; 
Waring ; Birdwood., Bombay Products ; Royle. 

ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. H. Kuntli. 

Anacyclus pyrethrum, B. G, 

Akarakara, Eeng., Hind. Pyrethron, Ge. of Dios. 
Indian. Pellitory, Eng. Akarakara, . . , Pees. 
Indian feverfew, . ,, Akarakaram, . . Tam. 

This is a native of the south of France and 
Barbary, but its roots are largely imported into 
India, where they are used in medicine and as 
an ingredient in certain snuffs. As a masticatory 
it is used largely in toothache, and it has effectu- 
ally cured cases of spontaneous salivation ; but it 
is used as an external as well as an internal stimu- 
lant and sialogogue. — Vegetable Kingdom ; G^Sh. ; 
Cat. Ex. 

ANTHERjEA MYLITTA. Drury. This is a 
Tusseh silk moth of Ceylon, which feeds on the 
Terminalia catappa and Palma Christi. A. Paphia, 
Linn.,^ called Bughey in Northern India, is found 
in Assam, Bengal, Birbhum, and Behar, and feeds 
on the Zyziphus jujuba or Ber, and on the Asseen. 
It has not been domesticated. Other species are, 
A. Assama, Heifer^ A. Frithii, Moore, A. Helferi, 
Moore, A. Roylei, Moore, all of the Himalaya ; 
and A. Perotteti, Guer., of Pondicherry. 

ANTHERICUM, a genus of the Liliace^. A. 
annuum, canaliculatum, exuviatum, filifolium, 
fragrans, graminifolium, glaucum, Liliago, Nepal- 
ense, Nimmonii, physoides, ramosum, revolutum, 
tuberosum, vespertinum, grow or are cultivated 
in India. 

AlNTHTA. Some carnivorous insects are found 
ranging far to the north in the Himalaya, an 
example of which isAnthia 6-guttata, a well-known 
native of the tropics. The specimens, however, are 
mere dwarfs compared with those of peninsular 
India, a fact which may be regarded as a proof 
that Anthia has here reached its extreme limits, 
and consequently will soon disappear, as is the 
case, and be represented by another type, fulfilling 
the same functions, only under a difference of 
form. See Insects. 

ANTHISTIRIA ANATHERA, Hooker, Nees. 
Chooneria, ... Hind, j Jyotishmati, . . Hind. 

This is one of a genus of grasses of the order 
Panicace®. It is abundant in parts of the Salt 
Range, Trans-Indus, and in the outer hifis, from 
2300 feet to 8500 feet. Madden mentions that in i 


Kamaon its roots arefrequently luminous, whence 
it is there called jyotishmati. — Dr, J. L. Stewart. 

ANTHISTIRIA CILIATA. Linn.f. 

A. Australis, B. Br. j Kangaroo Grass. 

A grass of south Asia, Australia, and all Africa; 
its growth should be encouraged by every means. 
It grows abundantly in the Konkans, where it is 
largely converted into hay for horses ; A. poly- 
stachia, A. heteroclita, Eoxb., and A. scandens, 
Roxh., are also made into hay. — Von Mueller; 
Mason; Voigt, 

ANTHOCEPHALUS CADAMBA. Bth. and 
Hooker. A timber tree of Darjiling Terai, one of 
the Rubiacese. 

ANTHOGONIUM GRACILE. Wall One of 
the Orchiacese growing in Nepal and the Ehassya 
mountains, with large blood-coloured flowers. 

ANTHOZOA, a natural order of polype found 
within the tropics. The Gorallium rubrum, 
La?n., the red coral of commerce, is obtained from 
this order, and the coral is the axis of the poly- 
podium. 

ANTHRIBID/E. See Insects. 

ANTHUS OBSCURUS, A. petrosus, ^Rock 
Pipit,’ of Europe, Siberia, Japan, is replaced in 
the Himalayan region by A. cerviniis, which is 
likewise found in Europe. A. Pratensis, ‘ Meadow 
Pipit,’ is of Europe, North Asia, Japan, Asia 
Minor, West India (Gould), Nepal (Hodgson, 
Gray), and Pegu. 

ANTI, Hind. Also Sylie. A necklace made 
of coloured threads, worn by fakirs. 

ANTIALCIDAS, one of the Greek successors 
to a part of Alexander’s kingdom. Antialcidas 
succeeded Lysias in the Paramisus, about b.c. 150, 
also in Nysa. See Greeks of Asia. 

ANTIARIS. There are six or seven species 
recognised of this genus of trees, viz. A. toxi- 
caria, Lescli., the genuine upas tree of Java, tlie 
A. innoxia, Blume, and the A. macrophylla, R. Bn 
A fourth species (ramis foliisque utrinqiie velu- 
tinis) is cultivated in the Kew Gardens ; the A, 
saccidora, Dalz., of the western coast of peninsular 
India, is a fifth ; the sixth is the A. Zeyianica, 
Thvaites, of Ceylon, which, like A. saccidora, 
yields sacks, but this author now refers it to A, 
innoxia, Blume; and a seventh is A." Bennetti, 
Seeman, the Ma-nui orMa-vii-ni,Tagaof the Tonga 
Islands ; all are trees of great lieigiit.— -No. 53, voi. 
9, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist; Hog's Vegetable King. 
p.68; O'Sh. p. 282; Thwaltes^ Pi. Zegl. p. 203. 

ANTIARIS INNOXIA. Blume, Sack tree. 

Lepuranda saccidora, Nintmo. 

Jagguri, , . . Can. | Araya-angely, . MaleMu 

Karwat, ... ,, j Eiti gas, iUtti, . Singh. 

Ohandal, . , . Hind. | Netani maraiii, . Tam. 

Juzoogi-i, . . , Mahr. I Alii, . of Animallay. 

A stately forest tree, not uucoirnnoii in the drier 
parts of Ceylon, indigenous on the west sisic of 
India, in the ravines at Kaudalla, and in the 
jungles^ near Coorg, and very common, and the 
most gigantic of all the trees in tlie Wynad 
jungles. The wood is good, although not nmcii 
usedj but Kmumbar bags or sacks are inatle from 
the liber or inner bark by a very simple process. 
A, branch is cut, corresponding to the length and 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a little, 
and then beaten with clubs until the inner bark 
separates from the wood. This done, ilie sack, 
formed of the bark, is turned inside ont, ’anfl pulk'd 
down until the wood is sawn off, with the exception 
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of a small piece left to form tbe bottom of the 
sack, and which is carefully left untouched. These 
sacks are in general use among the villagers for 
carrying rice, and are sold for about six annas 
each. The Singhalese sew up one end of the bark 
for a BSi.Gk.— Roy le^s Fib, PL p. 343 ; Mr. MPvor^ 
in M. E. J. R. ; Thivaites^ Zeyl. p. 263. 

ANTIARIS TOXICARIA. Lesclien. Upas tree. 

Ipo toxicaria, Fersoon. 

Bina, . . . , Boeneo. 1 Anchar, Antiar, . Jav, 

A tree of Java, often over 100 feet in height, and 
its juice is one source of the half fabulous Upas 
poison. The poisonous milky sap flows freely 
from the bark when tapped. The Upas antiar 
poison is prepared from it in an earthen vessel ; 
the juice is mixed with the seed of the Capsicum 
frutescens, and various aromatics. The poison at 
first acts as a purgative and emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of tetanic 
convulsions. But its virulence is less than the 
poison of the cobra. The people, however, are 
much impressed with its power. The tree has a 
fine appearance, with bark of a very white colour, 
and the stem is supported at its base by but- 
tresses. In clearing new grounds near the tree, 
the inhabitants do not like to approach it, as 
they dread the cutaneous eruption which it is 
known to produce 'when newly cut down. But, 
except when the trunk is extensively wounded, 
or 'When it is felled, by which a large portion of 
the sap is disengaged, the effluvium of which, 
mixing with the atmosphere, affects the persons 
exposed to it with the ailment just mentioned, 
the tree may be approached and ascended like 
the common trees of the forest. — Horsfield^ p. 53 ; 
Batavian Transactions^ vol. vii. ; Loiv\f Sarawak ; 
Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 680 ; O'Sh. p. 579 ; Craw- 
ftird^s Diet p. 442. 

ANTICHRIST. The Mahomedans believe in 
Antichrist, whom they term Al-Dajjal. They 
believe that he is to be slain by Christ, who is to 
re-establish Islam, and this is to be a sign of the 
approach of the last day. 

ANTIDESMA ACIDA. Linn. Poolchi pallani 
of the Tamils. Its acid fruit is eaten by the poorer 
people. A. lanceolaria is a shrubby plant of 
Chittagong eand Ceylon, up to 1500 feet; A. 
montanum, a middle-sized tree, from 3000 to 
6000 feet, in Ceylon. Wight also figures A. 
acuminata, paniculata, tomentosa. — Roxburgh : 
Aiuslie ; Thw. ; IF. Ic. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERTA. Linn. 

A. Zeylaiiicirm, Lam. 

Hecn ambiila gas, . Sing. | Noli tali maram, . Tam. 

A small but very handsome tree, common in 
Ceylon, in the jungles at Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the BomlDay side of India. It affects 
rather the skirts of cultivated land, and never 
reaches a size fit for purposes of carpentry. Its 
leaves are used in decoction in snake-bites. From 
the tougli stringy fibres of the bark, the inhabit- 
ants of Travaneore make ropes. It has a pleasant- 
tiisted, reddish-coloured fruit, said to be prized 
on the Malabar coast for its cooling qualities. — 
AinsUe ; Vfgj'tahle Kingdom ; Drs. Gibson^ WigliL 
and Jioxb, iii. p, 758: TIui\ p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIAS. Spr. 

A. comptum, TuL | A. Alexiteria, L. (partim). 

A. llorihimdion, Tid. Stilago Bunks, Linn. 


A quick-growing, middle-sized branchy tree, 
common in Ceylon up to 3000 feet above the sea, 
also on the Coromandel and Malabar sides of the 
Peninsula of India, and found in Assam and in 
Nepal. It attains rather a large size in Assam, 
with a girth of twelve or fourteen inches, but the 
wood, by immersion in water, becomes heavy and 
black as iron. The bark is used for making ropes. 
Its leaves are acid and diaphoretic, are used as 
decoction in snake-bites, and, when young, are 
boiled with pot herbs, like sorrel, and employed 
I in syphilitic cachexia. — Roxb. iii. 758 ; Wight ; 
Useful PL; Veg. King. p. 683; Thw. Zeyl. 289. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. Roxb. 

Stilago diandra, Wilkie. | Tella-gomoodoo, . Tel. 

^This tree grows on the Northern Circar moun- 
tains, in Ceylon, and Travaneore ; for various uses. 

ANTIDESMA PANICULATA. Roxb. 

Khoodi jam, . . Eeng. 1 By-it-zin, . . . Bukm. 
Kyet-tha-hen, . . Bukm. j Boo-ambilla gas, . Singh. 

This is a low, ramous tree, common in Ceylon 
np to 2000 feet above the sea; common in 
Bengal jungles, and found in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests. It has a 
light ash-coloured bark. On the same plant are 
notched, round, and pointed leaves. It flowers in 
April and in July, and bears a red, sour fruit, 
resembling the barberry. It furnishes a small 
crooked timber of a close grain, wdth the wood of a 
red colour, and adapted to cabinetmaking. — Drs. 
Mason.f McClelland., Roxb. iii. p. 770. 

ANTIDESMA PUBESCENS. Roxb. 

Jeriam kottam, Maleal. j Jana palasera, . . Tel. 
Jeram kottam, „ | Pollari, Pollai, . . 

This small tree is a native of the Northern 
Circars ; its bark is used for making ropes. The 
berries are eaten by the natives. — Roxb. iii. 770. 

ANTIGONUS. Seleucus Nicator, b.c. 805, 
gained a great victory over Niconor, a lieutenant 
of Antigonus. Seleucus, b.c. 303, crossed the 
Indus to wage war on Chandragupta, but, making 
a hasty peace, he tuimed on Antigonus, whom he 
drove into Phrygia, where he was defeated and 
slain, B.c. 301. The name of Antigonus appears 
in the edicts of Aaoka on the rock temples. 

ANTILOPINZS, the antelopes, a sub-family of 
the Bovidse, are classed by Jerdon wnth the Bush 
antelopes or Tragelaphinjc of Blyth, and Desert 
antelopes, as under : — 

Bush Antelopes. 

Portax pictusy Jerdon, The Nil-Gai. 
Aiitilopetragocameliis,P«?. Tragelaplius liippelaphus, 
Damalis risk, AT. Smith, Ogilby. 

Maravi, .... Can. Ru-i, Mahi 

Gurayi, Guriya, . Gond. Manu-potu^ , , 

Boz, Bojh, , . . Hind. 

This is supposed to be the Hippelaphus of 
Aristotle. It is found throughout India, from the 
foot of the Himalaya to the extreme south of 
Mysore. It does not occur in Ceylon, Assam, nor 
in the countries east of Bengal. It frequents thin 
forests and low jungles, associating in small herds 
of seven to twenty. When caught young it is 
easily domesticated. — Jerdon. 

Tttraceroe quadricornis., Jerd., 4-horned antelope. 
Antilope chickara, Rardw. I T. striaticornis, Leach, 


Ariya poriyum, . Malay. Kara-wiila gas, . SiNGH. 
Noli tall,., maram, . Tam, Xabilla,gas,.. . . 


A. sub-qnadricornutuSjjE'Zt. 
Bhirul, .... Bhils. 
Burns, ... Bustak. 
Kond-guri, . . . Can. 
Ehirkiiru (male), , Gond. 


T. iodes, paccerois, Hodgs. 
Cliouka; Chousingka, H. 
Jangli Bakra, . . ,, 


MmLOFmM, 



:antimony, sulphueet .of. 


Througliout all India, Western Pan jab, SiM, the gazelle of tlie Arabian poets, wbo say, ‘The 
the Mulnad, and the lower bills and forests of the eyes of the Dabi are the most beautiful of all.’ 
tj: — — 4. n i I'a <■> QTvrl if.K liarns 


Himalayas, but not in Ceylon nor in the Talley 
of the Ganges, nor the countries east of Bengal. 
It lives in jungly hills and open forests. It is 
strictly monogamous, and is always met with singly 
or in pairs. It is of a uniform bright bay colour. 
Mr. Elliot says the spurious horns are so small 


The ordinary height is about 2 feet, and its horns 
10 or 11 inches. — Elliot in Mad. J. Lit. and Sc. 
Gazella Dorcas^ WLj\h.^ 


Aiitilope Ai’abica. 
Gazella Cora. 


G. Kevella. 

G-. Ooriima, H. Smith. 


Has been said to occur in western India, but is 


as rarely to be met with in adult individuals. They known to be brought from Aden and Muscat. 


arise from bony swellmgs immediately in front of 
the true horns. They are about two feet high, and 
the colour is various shades of brown. — Ogilby ; 
Elliot; Jerdon, 

Desert Antelope. 

Antilope hezoartica. Jerd., Indian Antelope. 

A. Cervicapra, Pall.^ Ell., Fr., Cuv., Hard. 


Alali (male), . . Baoei. Kahoit (black buck), Hiin'D. 
Gandoli (fern.), . „ Phandayat, do. Make. 

Harin, .... Beng. Barout (male), . • Nep. 
Kalsar (male), . . Behae. Sasin (female), . ,, 

Baoti (female), . „ Mriga, . . . , Sansk. 

Chigri, ... . Can. Irri (male), . . . Tel. 

Common antelope, Eng. Ledi (female)? . . „ 

Indian antelope, . ,, Jinka, • • • •„ »» 

Mirga ; Harn (male), Hind. Guria, Goria, 

Harna ; Harnin (fern.), ,, Kala (male), 


front ot Gazella sub~gutturosa, Jerdon. 

gh, and Dorcas, var. Persica, RuppeU. 

Ogilby; Persia, Sind? Beluchistan? 

Kemas Hodgsonii, 

Antiloi>e Hodgsonii, Abel. I Pantholops Hodgsonii. 
ope. Chiru of Tibet is a fine antelope, beautiful 

r * , and stately, confined to the Bhot country, Tibet, 

’mSpw neighbouring territories, and appears to be 

Nep! wholly unknow'ii on the southern face of the 
„ mountains.— 

Sansk. Procapra picti-candata, Hodgson, is the Ea goa, 
Tel. or Goa of Tibet. 

” Antilope gutturosa, Pallas, of central Asia and 
Tiehut. China. • 

„ Saiga Tartarica, the Saiga antelope of Eastern 


The common antelope frequents the plains on Europe, Central Asia, and deserts of Tartary. 
the cotton soil of India. When they move off to Jerdon, Mammalia. 

_ .I- A\TTTMAnnTT« 


avoid some object of which they have doubts, AiNIlMAC 
they often bound to surprismg heights. Their ANTIMO? 
swiftness is such that dogs have never, or only Ismad, koli’l, 
rarely, it is believed, captured a healthy one, but Tay-lak-youk, 


ANTIMACHUS. See Greeks. 
ANTIMONY, SULPHUEET OF. 
nad, koli’l, . . Aeab. I Stibium, . 
,y-lak-youk, . , Buem. Kinang, . 


they are often run down by wolves, who drive Beh-lali, . 
and surround them, and the cheetas kill great 
numbers of them, usually selecting the bucks. per-Sulpli 
About 1838, great herds of very many hundreds, Grey Anti 
with many outlying bucks, were to be met wdth in Anjan, . 


Chin. Antimonia, 


Lat. 

Malay. 

Bus. 

Sansk. 

Tam. 


Spies-glas, . . . Dut. Sauvira, .... Sansk. 

Surma, . DuKH., Pees. Anjana Mai, . . Tam. 
Ter*Sulphide of A., Eng. Kolihi, An j ancle ? . „ 

Grey Antimony, . ,, Nilanjanam, . . Tel. 

Anjan, .... Hind. Anjanam, Katuka, ,, 

This is obtamable in most eastern bazars, and 
is used medicinally by native physicians, and by 


the Dekban, hut the hunting leopard, the cheeta, pbis is obtamable in most eastern bazars, and 
and the sportsman have so weeded out the bucks, is used medicinally by native physicians, and by 
that only small patches of three to twelve are now Mahomedan men for an eyelid application. But 
(1871) to be seen, and these all does, who, without o^es of iron and manganese and lead are often 
the males, easily fall a prey. The bucks are of a sold as surma. It is obtained in Cornwall, 
dark black colour, and the younger bucks are driven Saxony, Spain, Mexico, Siberia, Ohin-kiang-fu in 
off by the buck of the herd so soon as they begin to China, the Eastern Islands, Siam, Pegu, Martaban, 


turn black, but fierce combats ensue before the 
buck of the herd is selected. The boms are from 
19 to 25 inches long, with 4 or 5 flexures, and up 
to 50 rings or annuli. — Elliot ; Jerdoji ; Pers. Obs. 

Gazella Bennettii, Jerdon,- Goat antelope. 


Antilope Arabica, Hemp- 
rich, Elliot. 

A. dorcas, Sundevall. 


Antilope Cbiistii, Gray. 
A. hazenna. Is. Geoff. 
Gazella sub-gutturosa ? 


Dabi, Zabi, 


l^orsi (m.), Chari (f.),BAOEi. 
Tiska, Budari, . . Can. 
Mudari, . .. , , „ 


Aeab. j Indian gazelle. 


Bavine deer, 


AOEi. Chikara; kai-i)uiich. Hind. 
Can. Kal-sipi, . . , . Mahe. 
„ Hazenne, . , Malwa. 


Eng. ■ Burudu jinka, . 


Amherst, and Beluchistan ? but the best is from 
Sarawak, in Borneo, and from Vizianagram. 
Ter-siilphide of antimony is said to be found in 
the Salt Eange near the Keura salt mine, Yast 
quantities of antimony have been found by Major 
Hay in the Himalayan range of Spiti. A sulphide 
of antimony is found at Jaggatsukh Kulu, in the 
Kangra district, and specimens were sent from 
Bajaur, and it has been found near Bey la by 
Major Boyd ; it occurs massive in BeluehistaiL 
Mr. O’Eiley found it at the sources of the Afeiran ; 
and large quantities of the ore have been dug up 


The Indian gazelle is not known in Bengal or in the neighbourhood of Moulmein. The metal 
Malabar, but occurs in all other parts, and was found for the first time in Borneo in 1823, on 
abounds in Hurriana, Eajputana, and Sind, pre- the north-western coast of that islaiid. It exists in 
f erring the open bare plains, or rocky plains or several places there, but mines of it have been 
sandhills. It abounds in the Indian Peninsula, in worked only in Sarawak. This ore is generally of 
the valleys of the sandstone formation, and gene- a lead-grey colour, possessing considerable splen- 
rally among the jungles of the red soil to the east- dour, and is met with compact, and in rhombic 
ward of the southern Mahratta country, in small prisms of considerable size, and variously modified, 
herds of three, five, six, or more, but commonly Butter of antimony is a substance sometimes used 
a buck with two does. Mr. Elliot says the gazelle with sulphate of copper for bronzing gun barrels, 
of Arabia is Yound in the islands of the Bed Sea, the iron decomposing the cliloride, and depositing 
particularly in Dhalak and on the western shore a thin film of antimony on its surface, llie chief 
about Massowa, and all along the Abyssinian coast, alloys of antimony are type metal, consisting of 
The gazelle of Hauran and Syria are probably the 4 lead and 1 of antimony; stereoty})e metal, 0 


same. The Dabi is the same as the Hebrew word lead and 1 antimony,— music-plates exmsisting of 
in Deuteronomy xiv. 5, translated.theBoe, and is 'lead, tin,, and antimony ; Britannia metal, coii- 
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,, mTmun. 

sisting of 100 parts of tin, 8 antimony, 2 of copper, 
and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometimes formed of 
12 parts of tin and 1 part antimony. Antimony 
is also used in the preparation of some enamels 
and other vitreous articles, and much employed in 
modern medicine as antimonial powder and tartrate 
of antimony. James’s powder is said to consist of 
43 parts of phosphate of lime, and 57 of oxide of 
anthnony.—Jfu^Zm^ J&ewm; O'Sh.; Dr, Masoii's , 
Tenasserim; Faulkner; Tomlinson; Madras Exliih. 
0/1857; Jur. Reports of Exliih. o/1851 and 1857; 
London Exliih, Cat. for 1862 ; Crawfurd's Diet. 
p. 13; Major Boyd^ in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1839, p. 
40, voL hi. p. 204 ; Capt. Foley in Bl. As. Tran. 
1836,. vol. V, p. 273.: 

ANTIMUN. Malay. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

ANTIOCH, an ancient town of celebrity, of 
which the modern village of Antaki is the humble 
representative. Previous to the Macedonian con- 
quest, its name was Biblath; but, being chosen 
by Seleiicus Nicator, one of Alexander’s generals, 
to be the seat of his future government, and 
being greatly embellished by him, it received the 
name of Antioch, from respect to his father, 
Antiochus. For several centuries it was the 
residence of the Syro-Macedonian kings, and 
afterwards of the Roman governors of this pro- 
vince. Vespasian, Titus, and other emperors, 
granted to it very great privileges. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and here the disciples of Christ were first called 
Christians. Being repaired by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, A.n. 529, it was called Theopolis, or ‘the 
City of God,’ on account, it is said, of the inhabit- 
ants being mostly Christians, attracted hither, 
no doubt, by the peculiar liberty they enjoyed in 
the exercise of their religion. This liberty was a 
remnant of jus civitatiim^ or ‘right of citizen- 
ship,’ which Seleucus had given to the Jews (of 
whom the Christians were considered as a sect), 
in common with the Greeks. Their church was 
long governed by illustrious prelates. — Robinson’s 
Travels,^ ii. p. 288. 

ANTIOCHUS was the name of thirteen rulers 
over parts of Alexander the Great’s conquests. 
Alexander was born b.g. 356, died 323, and the 
following are the surnames and the ordinarily 
recognised dates of those of his successors bearing | 
this name * 


I. Soter, . . 

II. Theos, . . 

III. Magnus 

(Achseus), 

IV. Epiplianesj 

V. Eupator, . 

VI. Theos, . . 
VIL Sedetes, . 


E.C. 280 I VIII. Grypus, 


I IX. Cyziceims, 

[ X. Eusebes, . 

XI. Epiphenes. 
XIL Dionysius of 
Josephus, 
and 

XIII. Asiaticus, . 


B.0, 125 
„ 112 
„ 95 


After the last of these, Syria became a Roman 
province. Some of the Antiochi merit separate 
notices, from the influence which they exercised 
over N.W. India. Antiochus i., surnanied Soter, 
was a Syrian king. In b.g. 280, Seleucus Nicator 
was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, from 
which date, the w^hole of Asia, from the Indus to 
the Jaxartes, %vas under Antiochus Soter, who 
from B.G. 280 to 261 reigned undisturbed over the 
same territory, and left it to his son, the second 
Antiochus, surnamed Theos. In the reign of 
Antiochus Theos, a Scythian named Arsaces 
came from the north of the sea of Azof, induced 
the Pemans to throw off the Greek yoke, and 
founded the Parthian empire, making Rhages his 


ANTS, "WHITE. 

capital. Antiochus iii, was surnamed Ibragims 
(Achseus). According to the Greek and Ronian 
historians, he invaded India b.g. 206, and formed 
an alliance with Sopbagasenes, the sovereign of 
that country, who, it is now ascertained, was 
Asoka, or Piyadasi, king of Magadlia (grandson 
of Chandragupta), who ascended the throne b.g. 
247. Antiochus the Great, in his march towards 
India, defeated Euthydemus near Merv, in a 
battle in which Antiochus led the united Syrian 
and Parthian armies. Euthydemus was then 
taken into alliance, and he led Antiochus and his 
Syrian army through Bactria, i.e. by the route 
north of the mountains, to the Kabal valley, and 
across the Indus, in B.c. 206. There Antiochus 
the Great made peace with Sopbagasenes, the 
Asoka of India., and Asoka recorded this, by edicts 
engraved on rocks and pillars, in various parts of 
India in characters exactly resembling those on 
the coins of Agathocles. That on the Girnar rock 
names Antiako-Yona, Raja. In B.c. 205, Antio- 
chus returned by way of Arachotia. He was 
assassinated. The discovery of his name in two of 
the edicts of Asoka, was made by James Prinsep. 
— BL As. Trails. 1888, p. 156 ; Hist, of the Panjah.^ 
i. p. 57. See Greeks of Asia. 

ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, Linn., is the Eng- 
lish Snapdragon, which with other species of 
this genus, A. molle, siculurn, and orontum, are 
grown in India as flowering plants. A. orontum 
has a variety known as A. Indicum. — Jaffrey; 
Voigt, 499. 

ANTISA. Tel. Achyranthus aspera, L. 

ANT-LION, of India. At the lower part it 
resembles that of a spider, but the head is armed 
with a sharp, strong pair of claws. They exca- 
vate, in fields, gardens, and roadways, small cup- 
shaped cavities, with exquisitely smooth edges 
and sides, at the bottom of which they lurk, so 
that any insect approaching near immediately falls 
below to the ambush, and is seized and destroyed. 
Their excavations are usually carried on at night, 
and in the process, though they throw up the 
sand and gravel to a considerable height, the soil 
around their cups is very level. They will throw 
up a particle of sand towards any adhering insect, 
w hich, by moving the mass, brings down the insect 
with it. In Ceylon are four of the tribe, — Pal- 
parius contrarius, Walker ; Myrmelon gravis, 
Walker; M. dirus, Walker; and M. barbatus, 
Walker. — Tennenfs Nat. Hist. Ceylon, p. 4. 

ANT-PUTH. Mahr. A screen placed between 
a Mahratta bride and bridegroom in the marriage 
ceremonial. 

ANTS, WHITE. Termites. 

Dewak, ... Hind. Eayaj), Rayah, . Malay. 

Ani-ani, . . . Malay. Shellu, . . . Tam. 

Anai-anai, . . ,, Cheddulu, . . Tel. 

White ants are species of Termites. They are 

interesting, from the great mounds of earth, seven 
or eight feet high, which they erect. In the open 
fields, the injury to produce which they can occa- 
sion is trifling ; but in gardens, where, as with 
sugar-cane, the crops are long in the ground, 
much loss is sustained from their attacks. They 
usually work under cover, and erect galleries of 
earth, cemented as they progress. In towms, with 
substantial houses of mortar and beams of wood, 
the loss which they occasion is often very great, 
for they pierce the walls and tunnel the beams 
in eveiy direction. The effective remedy is to 


ANTITMOBA.-. 

destroy tlieir cells and dig up their queen, a large 
shapeless white mass in the centre of the mound. 
A composition of lime, tar, and soap, in equal 
parts, boiled together and smeared over places 
where^ white ants appear, is a very eifectuai bar 
to their further pi'ogress. To protect the beams, 
the ends are now usually laid on the wall, and 
the sides left unenclosed, so that the approach 
of these insects can be detected ; and this" open- 
ing also prevents dry-rot. The earth-oils of 
Burma are thought to be effectual preventatives 
to their encroaches. In British Burma and Port 
Blaix*, where the majority of buildings are 
wooden structures, the whole of the timber is 
coated with earth-oil, which is laid on warm 
before the timber is put into the building, yearly 
coatings being also laid on prior to the rains. 
Sets of sugar-cane and other substances can be 
protected by steeping them for half an hour in 
a mixture of assafoetida, 8 chittacks ; mustard 
seed, 8 seers ; putrid fish, 4 seers ; bruised butch 
root or monkshood, 2 seers ; with sufficient water 
to mix them into the thickness of curds. But 
the poisonous influence of the butch on vegetable 
life is known, and cannot be recommended where 
the product is to be eaten. Small quantity of 
arsenic, mixed with flour or oatmeal and mois- 
tened with molasses, made into a dough and 
placed near their tumuli, is said to ensure their 
destruction. Tbe wood-oils from the various 
species of Dipterocarpi, applied to wood, prevents, 
it is said, the dry-rot, as also the attacks of white 
ants ; and the addition of catechu to the oil 
greatly increases its preservative powers. To 
check their ravages, Captain Man recommends 
that timber be smeared over with a mixture of 
3 of gambier and 12 of dammer oil. Captain 
Fraser advised that from i lb. to 4 lb. of hartal, 
the yellow sulphuret of arsenic, should be mixed 
with the concrete. Sulphate of copper or of 
arsenic mixed with the lime in immediate con- 
tact with timber, offers a ready method of pre- 
serving it from insects, A mixture of arsenic, 
aloes, soap, and dhobis earth has also been re- 
commended. Pound the arsenic and aloes, scrape 
the soap, mix with mud, and boil for an hour in 
a large pot half-full of water ; when cold, fill up 
with cold water. It is applied as a wash. The 
practice which obtains in Eohilkhand is to char 
the ends of all rafters slightly, and then coat them 
over with coal-tar. 

ANTUMOEA. Beng. Isora coryiifolia. 

AjSrU, in Hindu legend, one of the sons of 
Yagati, one of the old fathers of mankind. Anu 
was the founder of one of the five great Turanian 
tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu, and Anu. He 
refused to exchange ages with his father. Among 
his descendants were Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
etc. 

AHU. Sum. Hair of the Arenga saccharifera. 

ANUGrA KAYA. Tel. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

ANXJGAMAHA, in Brahmanism, the perform- 
ance of sati by a woman whose husband has 
died in a distant country ; a sandal, or any article 
of his clothes, may then represent him. It seems 
also to have the name of Anu-Marma. See Saha- 
manana ; Sati. 

ANULOMAJA. Sansk, In Hinduism, the off- 
spring of two persons of different social position, 
of whom the father is of the superior class in the 
regular succession, as of a Brahman, and the woman 
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of the Kshatriya class ; when the order is inverted, 
the progeny is termed Pratilomaja. 

ANUMULU. Tel. Lablab vulgare, SavL 

ANUPSHAHE, founded in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, is in the Balandshahr district of the KW. 
Provinces, on the west bank of the Ganges. 
About 100,000 Hindu pilgrims visit it on the full 
moon of Kartik. — Imp. Gaz. 

ANUSASANAM, a quinquennial republication, 
ordered by Asoka, of the great moral maxims 
inculcated in the Buddhist creed, viz. 1. Honour 
to father ; 2. Charity to kindred and neighbour, 
and to the priesthood (whether Brahmanical or 
Buddhist); 8. Humanity to animals; 4. To 
keep the body in temperance, and (5) the tongue 
from evil speaking. 

ANUVANSA, a Sanskrit list of ancient Indian 
kings. 

ANVULLA. Mahr. Averrhoa bilimbi. 

AN WAR!, one of the most famous Persian 
poets. He lived in the 12th century. 

ANWAE-i-SUHAILI, the Persian version of 
the Pancha Tantra, (/. t;. 

ANWAR-ud-DIN, nawab of Arcot, with whom 
the British entered into alliances against the 
French, who were in alliance with Mnzaffar Jung. 
See Ambur. 

ANYANKA BHIMA, a prince celebrated in 
Orissa, who unfortunately killed a Brahman, and 
he raised numerous temples in expiation. He also 
endowed Jnggurnath (Yoganatha). 

ANZAEUT. Arab., Pees. Sarcocolla. 

AOD. Arab. Aloes-woodorEagle-wood. The 
eastern nations distinguish several kinds : — 

Aodd-Eahoor, Eagle-wood. 

Aod-i-Balessan, supposed to be the wood of 
Balsamodendron Kafa, Forsk 
Aod-i-Ohini, Chinese Eagle-wood. 

Aod-i-Hindi, Indian „ 

Aod-i-Kamari, Mountain „ 

Aod is used generally, in India, to designate 
the frankincense of the Boswellia, the Olibanum 
of the ancients; but throughout the east, with 
Arabic and Persian suffixes, it is also employed to 
name varieties of Eagle- wood, from the Aquilaila 
agallocha. Lane says Al-Aod is the source of the 
English lute, the French iuth, and Italian liuto. 
Aod-us-Salib, or wood of the cross, is an ornament 
worn by Arab, women. It is a little round slender 
bit of wood, enclosed in a case of gold; supposed by 
Lane to be of Christian origin. — Lane. 

AODHYA, the modern Oudh. 

AODIYA. Hind. A predatory tribe in the 
Cawnpur and Futtehpur districts. They made 
remote excursions at particular seasons, in different 
disguises. — Glossary. 

AOGEEAH. Pusht. liice boiled . dry, and 
then mixed with buttermilk and eaten like por^ 
ridge. 

AOKHAL. Hind. Land reclaimed .from waste 
and brought under cultivation. 

AOLANIA, a Jat tribe residing in the Pani- 
pat district, following Hinduism, but they claim 
the Arabic appellation of Malik, or king, conferred 
upon them, they affirm, by some ancient prince to 
denote their sovereignty over other Jat tribes. 

AOOS. Hind. Dew. Aous-dhan, autumn rice,; 
a second crop of rice. 

AOENOS.^ Military colonies of MacedoniaiLs 
were established at Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
Arigseum and Bazira, and garrisons at Nysa, Ora, 


MJUL. 


APHIS. 


Massaga, Peucelaotis, and Aornos, a naountain sup- 
posed by some to be Mahaban in the Pir Panjal 
or Mid-Himalayan range. General Court says 
that opposite Attock is a rock with all the peculiari- 
ties described. Quintus Curtins says, on a moun- 
tain that is topped by a castle, attributed to Raja 
Hody. Alexander the Great (leaving a corps of 
10,000 infantry and 4000 horse to stand fast), in 
the spring of 327 b.c., led an army of 120,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries 
and Greeks, through the Hindu Kush to Kabal. 
Despatching thence a strong division by the Kabal 
valley to the Indus to prepare a bridge, he 
marched by the upper road into the Yuzufzai 
country, according to his usual policy of leaving 
no enemy behind him. Driven out of their other 
fastnesses, the highlanders took refuge in Aornos, 
which w^as believed in the Greek camp to have 
thrice defied Herakles himself. Winter was at 
hand, or had actually come on, but, discovering 
the one difficult path which led to the fort at the 
top, Alexander and Ptolemy, at the head of two 
divisions, each following the other, drove out the 
enemy in four days, by making a mound across a 
broad and shallow hollow which separated them 
from the besieged. Leaving all the hill country 
subdued behind him, the invader crossed the Indus, 
probably in March 326 b.c. 

General Cunningham’s chief objections to the 
Mahaban hill as the representative of Aornos, are 
— 1. It is a vast mountain of comparatively easy 
access, and of which no spur presents a very steep 
face towards the Indus. 2. The Mahaban hill is 
not less than 80 miles in circuit, whereas Aornos 
was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles, 
according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles, 
according to Diodorus. 8. The Mahavana hill 
was visited by Hwen Thsang in a.d. 630, and he 
describes it simply as a great mountain, which 
derived its name from the Mahavana monastery, 
in which Buddha had dwelt in a former existence 
under the name of Sarvvada Raja. He says the 
only other possible positions are — the ruined city 
of Takht-i- Bahai ; the lofty isolated hill of Kara- 
niar ; the hill of Panjpir ; the ruined fortress of 
Ranigat. Ranigat is situated on a lofty hill above 
the village of Kogram, which is just 12 miles to the 
S.B. of Bazar, and 16 miles to the N. of Ohind. 
Its position, therefore, is strongly in favour of its 
identification with Aornos. — Cunningham^ Ancient 
Geog, of India^ p. 72. 

AOUL, a Tartar nomade village or camp. 

AP. Hind. A respectful term of address to 
Mahomedans, and Hindus, and Europeans, equi- 
valent to ‘ worship,’ yon or thou being never used, 
only such terms as Ap, Janab,Pir-o-Mnrshid, Sirkar. 

APA. Tel. Baiihinia diphylla, 

APAMARGAMU orApamarpa. Sansk. Achy- 
ranthes aspera, L. 

APAMEA, daughter of Artabazus the Persian, 
married Seleucns, who gave her name to three 
towns. Koornah, one of the three Apamea, is situated 
at the point of a triangle formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and although 
now dwindled into a petty town, it was formerly 
a place of consequence. Koornah is situated on a 
low flat, with apparently a rich soil, and along the 
river are low banks to prevent the country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental traditions 
have fixed the garden of Eden. — Malcolm’s Persia^ 
li. p. 141. See Koornah. 


APANDA or Astyages, son of Isfendiar, one of 
the Kaianian dynasty of Persian kings. 

APANG. Beng. Achyraiithes aspera. 

APARAJITA. Beng. Clitoria ternatea. Apa- 
rajita, in Hinduism, a form of the goddess Bha- 
wani. The name is doubtless derived from the 
flower of the Clitoria. Aphrodite of the Greeks 
is supposed by Mr. Paterson to be the Aparajita 
of the Hindus. See Sacti. 

APA SAHIB, a raja of Nagpur, who was de- 
feated by the Indian army at the battle of Seeta- 
buldee, on the 26th December 1817. His real 
name was Mudaji Bhonsla, and he had succeeded 
to power by strangling Parsaji. Apa Sahib with 
his two chief ministers were finally ordered by 
the Governor-General to be sent to Allahabad, 
but on the night of the 12th~13th May 1818, 
Apa Sahib escaped, and took refuge in Gondwana, 
where the people protected him against all offers 
for him to be delivered up. Whilst in Gondwana, 
Chain Shah and other of the Gond chiefs, and many 
parties, to the extent of 20,000 Pindari, Mah- 
rattas, and Arabs, joined him, or acted against 
the British in small parties in the valleys of the 
Nerbadda, the Tapti, and the Puma rivers ; but a 
large plan of operations was matured by Lieut. - 
Col. J. W. Adams, who in Pebriiary 1819 pene- 
trated into the mountains from the Nerbadda, took 
Chain Shah prisoner, and Apa Sahib fled to 
Asirghur, from which he again fled to Ranjit 
Singh’s protection, and finally to that of the raja 
of Jodhpur, where he died, almost forgotten, in 
1840. See Bhonsla. 

APASTAMBA, an ancient writer on Hindu 
ritual and law, author of Sutras connected with 
the black Yajur Veda and of a Dharma-Sastra, 
These were translated by G. Buhler. Two recen- 
sions of the Taittiriya Sanhita are ascribed to him 
or his school. — Dowson, 

APASTAMBA, a Hindu ascetic mendicant, 
follower of the doctrines of Patanjali. He is said 
to have retained a posture so immoveable, that the 
birds built their nests in his hair. — Ward^ iv. p. 30. 

APATE. See Insects. 

APAYATRITA. Sansk. One who has lost 
caste, and cannot therefore inherit. 

APE. 

Keph, .. . . . Ethiop. Kubbi, Keibi, , . Pees. 

Kephos, Kepos, . Gb. Kaki, .... Singh, 

Koph, . , , . Heb, Korangu, . . . Tam. 

BandV, . . . . Hind. KotM, ... . Tel. 

Apes form the sub-family Simianse of the 
family Simiadse or Monkeys, of the natural order 
Primates. Apes are represented in Borneo and 
Sumatra by Simia morio and S. satyrus. The 
ancient Egyptians are said to have worshipped 
monkeys, and some of them in India are still 
reverenced by Hindus. Various' kinds of Ape 
seem to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, by specimens brought from 
Africa and India ; those known to the Hebrews 
probably from India, the Hebrew name Koph being 
almost the same as the Sanskrit Kapi. — Harris. 
See Mammalia. 

APHIS, a tribe of insects ; one species of Cliina 
is supposed to produce oak-galls. Aphis coffeae, 
the coffee- louse, is found in small communities on 
the young shoots and on the under side of the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, but the injuries it 
occasions are insignificant. Firminger say s (p. 43) 
a species of Aphis is the most injurious of all the 




APHORISMS. 


APOLLOpOTUS. 


many insect enemies of the sugar-cane. It Usu- 
ally appears after long-continued dry weather, and 
disappears on a downpour of rain. Moore notices 
A. kakrasiiigha and A. pistacese. See Insects. 

APHORISMS or Sutra are the usual mode 
of instruction followed in the Hindu Vedas, litur- 
gical hooks whose sacred character Hindus still 
acknowledge. Sutra were adopted in the fourth 
period of the Hindu progress, about B.G. 1000, 
and the ceremonial prescriptions were reduced to 
a more compact form, and to a more precise and 
scientific system. The aphorisms of the Nyaya 
philosophy, of the Mimansa and Yoga, were re- 
printed in Sanskrit and English about the middle 
of the 19th century, by Professor James Ballan- 
tyne of the Benares College. — Max Muller. 

" APHRODISIACS. Several oriental races eagerly 
search for substances of this nature, and parts of 
■fishes, insects, molluscs, and plants have a high 
reputation. With the Chinese, the gelatinous fi.us, 
air-bladders of fish,, the nests of a species of 
swallow, and some molluscs, are greatly esteemed, 
also musk-rats’ tails. 

APIACEJE of Lindley, the Umbelliferae of 
Jussieu, are the celery tribe of plants. They 
number above 1000 species ; upwards of 130 be- 
long to the S. and E. of Asia ; several are used 
medicinally, 

APIS, the sacred bull of ' Egypt, was chosen by 
the priests of Memphis for its black and white 
spots; and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 
had nearly similar marks. The Jews, in prepar- 
ing their water of purification, Avere ordered, in 
Num. xix. 2, to kill a red heifer without a spot. 
Amongst the Egyptians, the solemnities at the 
burial of Apis were entirely Bacchic. The priests 
did not wear the nebris or deer skin, but they 
w^ore the panther skin, and carried Thyrsus staves. 
The sacred bull of the Hindus, Nandi, the vahan 
of Siva, is carved in black stone, seated, looking 
at the lingam. — Bunsen^ i. 432. See Sacrifice. 

APIUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn. Celery. 
Karafs, , . , . Aeab. { Bhut-jata, , . . Hind. 

This temperate climate plant, acrid and 
poisonous when wild, is much cultivated wher- 
ever Europeans settle, and is grown in India 
in the cold weather. Its seeds are sold as medi- 
cine in every bazar of India. Its essential oil, 
dissolved in strong spirit, form's an essence a 
drop of which suffices to flavour a tureen of soup. 
— Voigt^ 20 ; 357 ; Stewart. 

APIUM INVOLUCRATUM, Roxb. 

Ohanoo, Khadooni, Beng. j Ajmiid, .... Hind. 

Cultivated in gardens in Bengal for the seed, 
which is used in diet and medicine. Its fruit very 
hot and carminative, good in dyspepsia, much 
used in all masalihs. — Roxb. ; Dr. Irvine ; O'Sh. 

APJOOLA. ‘ Hind. A mixed fabric of cotton 
and silk, made at Dacca. 


APLOTAXIS AURICULATA, 


Putchuk, . * . Hind. 
Kut ; Koot ; Kust-i- 
shereen ; Kust-talkh, „ 


Uplati, . 
Koostam, 
Sepudday, 


D. a 

. . . Hind. 
. . . Tam. 
. . Malay, 


The root is exported from India to China, where 
it is used as incense. There are two kinds, viz. 
Eust-i-shirin and Kust-i-talkh. It has been re- 


ferred to Ancklandia costus, Falconar, also to 
Costus arabicus and 0. speciosus. 

APOCYNACE jS, a natural order of trees and 
shrubs, including nearly 100 genera, with about 
400 species, about half of which are found in the 


S.E. of Asia, Arabia, Ceylon, the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, Bengal, Nepal, and Java. The 
Apocynacese abound in a milky juice, wdth which 
some acrid principle is frequently combined, 
rendering the whole suspicious and many highly 
dangerous; but the milk of the Hya-hya, or milk - 
tree of Demerara, and of a species of Tabernse- 
montana, Arnott^ are said to be ii-mocuous. In 
Sumatra, Urceola elastica yields caoutchouc, as A. 
Vahea does in Madagascar ; and bird-lime is pre- 
pared from the Voacanga, as in India, from species 
of Ficus. Nerium piscidium yields a strong fibre, 
etc. Willoughbeia edulis also yields caoutchouc. 
Several yield good timber, as Wrightia coccinea, 
which for its lightness and strength is used in 
making palanquins in the south, while in the north 
of India that of W. mollissima is used by turners. 
Holarrhena pubescens (koora) yields a light wood, 
and species of Strychnos, some of superior quality. 
The bark and seeds of Wrightia antidysenterica 
have long been employed by the Asiatics, and are 
the Tiwaj and iissan-ul-asafeer of the Arabs. The 
Hindus call it indurjuo, and distinguish the seeds 
by the name of indurjuo sliireen (mild) from those 
of Holarrhena antidysenterica and H. pubescens, 
which they call indurjuo talkh (bitter). Ichno- 
carpus frutescens is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla ; and Ophioxylon serpen tiniim 
has derived its specific name from its employment 
in snake-bites. One of the order furnishes the 
lancewood of Moulmein, a tree found all over the 
provinces. The Karens make bows of it, but 
prefer Cassia fistula. Mr. Mason says the tree 
belongs to the dogbane tribe, and is not at all 
related to Guatteria virgata, the lancewood of 
commerce. The principal genera of the E. Indies 
are 


Allamanda. 

Alstonia. 

Apocynum. 

Calpicarpum. 

Carissa. 

Oerbera. 

Cercoma. 

Chilocarpum. 

Copsia. 

Echaltium. 

Echites, 


Epichysianthus. 

Heyligia. 

Holarrhena. 

Ichnocai’pus. 

Kitabalia. 

Leuconotns. 

Melodinus. 

Nerium. 

Ophioxylon. 

Plumiera. 


Ranwolfia. 

Rejona, 

Strychnos, 

Tabernminon- 

tana. 

Thevetia. 

Urceola. 

Vinca. 

Willoughbeia. 

Wrightia. 


— Mason\^ Burma; Royle^ Him, Bot, 271 ; Voigt. 

APOCYNUM JUVENTUS, Smith, the Ho- 
shau-wu of the Chinese, grows in Su-chau-fii, 
Kang-su, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si. Its root 
is believed by the Chinese to prolong life, and it 
is used internally medicinally . — Smitfi. 

APOLLO of the Greeks is the analogue of the 
Hindu Krishna, whose favourite place of resort 
was a tract of country around Agra, and prin- 
cipally the plains of Muttra, where Krishna and 
the nine Gopia, evidently the nine Muses, usu- 
ally spent the night in dancing. Krishna, Hindus 
say, slew the Naga snake ; and the Apollo of the 
Greeks was surnamed Nomios, or the pastoral, and 
Opifer in Italy, who fed the herds of Admetus, and 
slew the serpent Python. The Apollo of Edessa 
also w'as called Monimos. He wm identical at 
Babylon with the Phoenician god Esmun. Krishna 
and his Gopia are represented as well in their 
characters of Apollo and the Muses, as in those 
of the sun and the planets in harmonious move- 
ments round him, — Coleman, 

APOLLODOTUS. Of the Greek successors' tO' 
Eucratides, Apollodotus and Menander alone are 
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APOLLONIUS. 


APSARAS. 


mentioned by classical antborities. Apollodotus and other purposes. A. acuminata, fusiformis lati- 

ruled in Patalene, Syrastrene, and Larice about folia, and lanceolata, are small trees of Ceyloii 

B.C. 165. According to Colonel Tod, the Yavan, Thioaites,^, 288 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv. p 286 
or Greek princes, who apparently continued to APOSTLE is a term sometimes applied in 
rule within the Indus after the Christian era, were European literature to Mahomed, but his followers 
either the remains of the Bactrian dynasty, or the only recognise the appellations of Paighambar and 
independent kingdom of Demetrius or Apollodotus, Rassul Allah, the Messenger of God. ° 
who ruled in the Paiyab, having as their capital APPA. Tam. Apupa, Tel. Unleavened cakes 


Sagala, changed by Demetrius to Euthymedia. of rice flour and cocoa-nut milk, called Honner 

Ti. 1*- TT;_a. -O .-i. — n .i j.1. A T>t-» A m a m ' . , •1- 


Bayer says, in his Hist. Reg. Bact. p. 84, that, 
according to Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town 


APPA. Tel. Appan, Tam. ; Apa, Mahr. A 
term of respectful address, a father, as Eangappa ; 


within the Hydaspes, yet nearer the Indus, called Govind Apa. Appa in Tuluva means mother. 


Sagala, also Euthymedia ; but he scarcely doubts 
that Demetrius called it Euthydemia from his 
father, after his death and that of Menander. 


APPEL. Meleal. Premna iiitegrifolia, Ftoxb. 
^ APPER, one of three celebrated votaries of 
Siva, who composed a portion of the poem Deva- 


Sagala is conjectured by Colonel Tod to be the ram, which forms part of the Tamil Veda. 

P ir T. _ IT* P A Tr,T-\T m -rx ... 


Salbhanpoora of the Yadu race when driven from 
Eabulisthan, and he supposes that the Yu-chi or 


APPLAGARAM. Tam. Barilla. 

APPLE is a term applied, in India, to the 


Yu-ti, who were fixed there from Central Asia fruits of several plants, — Cashew apple, Custard 
in the fifth century, and if so early as the second apple, Love apple. Pine api)le, Rose apple, Greater 
century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated wood apple, Lesser wood apple, the apple proper, 
the change to Yuti-media, the ‘Central YutL’ Nu- Pyrus malus. The ap^Dles of Solomon’s Song are 
meroiis medals, chiefly found within the probable the quinces or the Cydonia vulgaris. The apple- 
limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either be- tree of Australia is the Angophora lanceolata. 
long to these princes or the Parthian kings of Mina- The common apple, Pyrus malus. 
gara on the Indus. The legends are in Greek on Tuffah, . . . Arab. Seb, Seo, . Hixd., Pers. 

one side, and in the Sassanian character on the re- Pin-Kwoh, . . Chin. Porno, It. 

verse. The names of Apollodotus and Menander Hwa-hung, . . ,, Malus, Lat. 

have been deciphered, and the titles of ‘ Great m Sansk. 

King,’ ‘Saviour^- and other epithets adopted by F- T’ V 

the Arsaoidse, are perfectly legible. The devices, . naturalized in several parts of Kidia, 

however, resemble the Phrthitn. These Greeks 1? China it is cult^ated m Honan Peh-chih-li, 


and Parthians must have gradually merged into 
the Hindu population . — ToFs Rajasthan^ i. p. 283. 
See Greeks of Asia ; Kabal. 

APOLLONIUS of Tyana, lived about a.d. 50. 
It is related in his Indian travels that Phraotes, 


Hup-eh, Shun-teh-fu, and Ho-kien-fu. 
APPOCOVAY. Tam. Bryonia rostrata. 
APPROVERS, in India, are criminals who 
have been tried and convicted as having be- 
longed to a band of Thug murderers or Dacoits, 
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who ruled over the kingdom which Porushad confession of their 

swayed, spoke Greek, and was versed in all the individual cases amounting to the 

liteiWre and philosophy of Greece. In his life as many as eighty persons), and having 

by Philostratus, he is stated to have visited the Renounced their associates, have received a cou- 

Brahmans on the hills north of Sri-nagara, now ^ -p v-u + -n i i 

called Triloci Narayana, near the Keda?a Ganga. Rangbharat, Dam-nl-akwayn 

Their chief, Jarch^, stated that Ethiopians iSd “'1 H«a-dakhan, a gum resm, a beautiful kind 
resided here under a ruler, Ganges, and that of kmo,. brought to Ajmir from Bombay ; coa- 
they migrated to Egypt. Doubts exist as to Apol- f dered very a^tnngent It is given in mtestuial 
lonius having visited India, or Ethiopia, or Babylon, t^morrbages, and is also used in enamelling on 

APONOGETON MONOSTAOHYON. Willde. ® P- 

^ ^ rr- m APRICOT, Prunus Armemaca. 

Gama Kalanga, . Gan. Koti Kalaugu, . . Tam. 

Phechoo, . . . HiNn. KettiGadda? . . Tel. t,' •• b I : ' ’ ' 

Kakangi, . . .Sansk. NamaDampa, . . „ ®’?tuv-Koham, Bokhae. Ahubam, .. . . Hind. 


APRANG, also Rangbharat, Dam-ul-akwayn, 
and Hira-dakhan, a gum resin, a beautiful kind 
of kino, ‘ brought to Ajmir from Bombay; con- 
sidered very astringent. It is given in intestinal 
hsemorrhages, and is also used in enamelling on 
gold ; four tola one rupee. — Irvine^ Ajmir ^ p. 126, 
APRICOT, Prunus Armemaca. 

Barkuk, . . . Arab, i Chir, . , , , Himal. 
Bukur-Kohani, Bokhar. Rhubani, , . . Hind. 


‘ . Kin-hang, Hang-jin, Chin. MeHaca, Albicocca. 

A perennial aquatic plant of the Peninsula of Hwang-mei, . . „ Mish-mish.Zard-Ai 


„ .. - . Hwang-mei, . . ,, Mish-mish,Zard-Ahi,PERs. 

India, growing m shallow standmg water and the Abricot, . . . Fe. BadamKohi, , „ 

beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy season. Chinaru, Chulu, . Himal. Albaricoque, , Sp. 

The natives are very fond of the small tuberous In India the tree has been naturalized. The 

roots as an article of diet. Several species grow fruit is greatly esteemed in Persia, Syria, Arabia, 

in still, sweet watery places of India. Roxburgh, Afghanistan, etc. Moorcroft mentions ten varieties 
li. 211, mentions A. echinatum, A. microphyllum, grown in Ladakh, all of them raised from seed, 
growing ill the Bhutan mountains, A. undulatum except one, which is budded. The stones are sold 
in Bengal. A. crispus, Thunb.^ of India and N.S, as ‘ Sari’ in the Himalaya, and called also ‘ Maghz 
Wales, has tuberous roots, small but starchy, and khubani’ Apricot oil (Raughan-i-khubani), of the 
of excellent taste. — Von Mueller ; A inslie ; Rox- finest kind, is made by expression from the kernels. 
hurgli; Mad)\ Ex. Jur. Rep,; Useful Plants. It is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and smells 
APOROSA LINDLEYANA. Wight. strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of which it contains 

Scsepa Lindkyana, W. Ic. usually about 4 percent. This is a hill product 

Sulla, Surroli, . . Can. [ Eahella, .. . . SiNOH. near Siipla, and near Kanawar, as also near Kangra, 

This tree is abundant throughout Coorg and the —PowelVs HandbooJe., vol. i. p. 422; Br.Royle; 

Wynad, up to 4000 feet elevation; is met with Birdwood^ p. 154; Moorcroft; Darwin^ Fur., etc. 
throughout the Madras western forests, in Bombay, APSARAS. Sansk. In Hindu mythology. 


finest kind, is made by expression from the kernels. 
It is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and smells 
strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of which it contains 
usually about 4 percent. This is a hill product 
near Siipla, and near Kanawar, as also near Kangra, 
—PowelVs Handbooh.^ vol. i. p. 422 ; Dr. Royle ; 
Birdwood^ p. 154; Moorcroft; Darwin^ Fur., etc. 
APSARAS. Sansk. In Hindu mythology. 


also in. Ceylon, up to 2000 feet; ,and it is also nymphs of Swarga, the celestial court of Indra, 
found in Sikkim. The wmod is in use for building celestial dancers, celebrated for their beauty. 



Amongst them is Remblia, the popular Yenus of 
the Hindus, and some others are described to be 
of inconceivable loveliness. They symbolize the 
floating clouds of the upper sky, or personifica- 
tions of the vapours extracted by the sun. In 
Indra’s court they are forty-four in number, — 
thirty-four worldly and ten divine, —and arranged 
in fourteen gana or bands. They are the types 
of the swa)i maidens of German folk-lore. They 
answer also to the Pari of the ancient Persians, 
and the damsels called in the Koran, Hur-ul- 
ayun, the antelope-eyed Huri. Sir William 
Jones thus describes them in Swarga: — 

‘ jSTow, while each ardent Oinnara jDersuades 
The soft-eyed Apsara to break the dance, 

And leads her loth, yet with love-beaming glance, 

To banks of marjoram and champac shades. 

Celestial genii tow’rd their king advance, 

So call’d by men, in heav’n Gandharvas named,’ 

^ According to Kshatriya belief, Kshatriya war- 
riors slain in battle are transported to Iifdra’s 
heaven by these Apsarases. Manu, vii. 89, says, 

‘ Those rulers of the earth, who, desirous of de- 
fending each other, exert their utmost strength 
in battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend 
after death directly to heaven.’ And in Book 
19 of the Nala, Indra says, ‘ Why are no 


. . 1 ^ 

warriors slam now-a-days, that I see none arriving 
in heaven to honour as my guests ? 

Hind, Myth, • Sir William Jones, Hymn to India, 
voL xiii. pp. 270 aud 273 : Williams' Stont of 
Nala, p. 140. 

APTA. Mahr. Bauhinia parviflora, B. race- 
mosa. 

APTERA. Example, fleas and lice. See Insects. 

APTIMUH, Hind. Also Amr-Bel. A yellow- 
coloured parasite creeper, often seen on babul trees 
all over India. The entire plant is used in native 
medicine, in ‘ munj,’ or muzil, a diluent form of 
medicine, employed preparatory to giving a purge. 
The Aptimun Wilayti is an extract of the Apti- 
mun plant from Bombay, and used in the same 
way as the plant. — Irvine, A jmir, p. 125. 

AQUA MARINE. 

Seing Buem. | Patsa kallu, , , Tam. 

Zamarrud, . . Pees. | 

This is found in the south of India, where it is 
classed as an inferior emerald. Ohrysoberyl is 
found among the Tora hills near Rajmahai, on 
the Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small, and 
of a light green colour. These stones are sold as 
emeralds by the natives under the name of punna ; 
but the native dealers are aware that they are 
softer than the real emerald of India, which is 
generally green-coloured corundum. The oriental 
emerald is often seen in Burma, but beryl aud 
emeralds are brought from the north of Ava. 

AQUEDUCTS, in S.E. Asia, are chiefly known 
as underground tumiellings, designated throughout 
Persia, Beluchistan, and India as Kanat andKarez. 

^ AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA. R, Aloes-wood. 


is furnished from this tree ; and though, in his 
time, small ijiiantities of the fragrant resinous 
wood were imported from the eastward, the 
imported articles were always considered inferior 
to that from Silhet. Dr. Mason also is of opinion 
that the A. agallocha produces the fragrant lign- 
aloes, or wood-aloes, which is offered for sale in 
all the bazars on the Tenasserim coast, and is 
the produce^ of a tree that grows on the Mergiii 
islands. It is imported into Mergui by the Selung 
race, who, as they profit from the trade, endea- 
vour to keep all in ignorance of the tree from 
which they obtain it. The Hebrew and Greek 
names are ‘ derived from the Indian name of the 
tree, agil, Sanskrit agarn and aguru.’ The chief 
consumption of aloe-wood is in Siam and China, 
where it is burned in the temples. It was used 
in Napoleon’s imperial palaces as incense. The 
wood is heavy, yellowish - white, shaded with 
green fibrous, spongy, and resinous ; its taste 
aromatic, its odour in combustion very agreeable. 
—-O' Shaughnessy ; Mason ; Malcom's Tr, i. p. 191 ; 
Royle's III. Ind, Bot 172; Roxh.; Voigt; Vege- 
table Kingdom; Mad. Ex. Jur. Reports, See Aod. 
AQUILARIA MALAOCENSIS. Lam. 

A. ovata of Botanists. j Bois d’Aigle of Malacca. 
This tree is a native of Malacca, China ? and 
Ceylon ? It has a whitish timber. Roxburgh 
seems inclined to regard this as identical with 
A. agallochum of Silhet, but others recognise it as 
a separate species.— ii. 422 ; Voigt, 306 : 
Veg. Kingdom, 629. 

AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA ? This tree has 
a white and inodorous timber, but when diseased, 
it secretes a resinous matter said to be the true 
Eagle-wood. 

AQUILARIA SINENSIS. Spreng, 
Ophiospermum Sinense, Lom'eiro. 

Pa-mou, . . . Chin, j Pah-mnh-yang, , Chin, 
A tree of China.— Voigt. 

AQUILEGIA. In India, sevei’al species are 
known as ornamental flowering plants. Their 
name, literally, the Water Gatherer, is because 
the leaves collect water in their hollow. — IL f. ct 
T. p. 44 ; Veg. King. p. 18 ; Voigt ; Riddell. 

AQUILINiE, a sub-family of the family Fal- 
conidse, comprising the True Eagles, the Kite 
Eagles, the Hawk Eagles, the Serpent Eagles, 
Fishing Eagles, as under : — 


Yellanjuj, . . . Arab. 
Ayaloogi, Ayulugin, . „ 
Ak-yau, , . , . BuEM. 
Ugoor or Ag’r, . Benj. 
Eagle-wood, . . Eng. 
Calambac, ... „ 

Bois d’Aigle, . , . Pe. 
A’g’r, , . , . Hind. 
This is an immense 


Agur, . , 
Ayal-urchi, 
Agallochum, 
Kalamba, . 
Kaya gahru, 
Agaru, . . . 
Krishna agaru, 


Hind. 
. Pees. 

. liAT. 

Malay. 

Sansk, 
. Tel. 


^ — tree, a native of the 

mountainous tracts E. and S.E. from Silhet, in 
lat, 24° and 25° N. Roxburgh mentioned that 
the real Calambac or Agallochum of the ancients 


1. True Eagles. 

Aqiiila chrysaetos, Linn., The Golden Eagle. 

• Falco chrysaetos, Lmn., Gould, Bhjth, Horst 
„ niger, Gmelin. 

,, melanonotus, Lath. 

Aquiia daplifenia, Hodgson, 

„ nobilis, Fallas. 

Burkut, . ^ . , Tartar, j Bear coote' of Atkinson. 

It inhabits the ■ greater part of northern and, 
central Europe,^ Asia, America, and has ' been 
found in the Himalaya. In Central Asia, it Is 
trained by the Kirghis and other nomades to kill 
antelopes, foxes, wolves. 

Aquila imperialis, Bechst., Imperial Eagle. 
Falco imperialis, Bechstem, Gonld, MMk, 

Aquiia mogiinilj:, 

„ heliaca, to?. 

„ bifasciata, Gray mid Hardw., Sykes, ''Jenl 
„ Nepalensis, Hodgson. 
chrysaetos,; /wfoa.'' , 

Frus,', . ■■ . Ee.ng. j tTunoiz,, JumMz, ■ . . Hind, 

The imperial eagle, ranges . i,a the south of 


APTA. 


AQUILINE. 



AquiLmm. 


AQUILm^. 


Europe, North Africa, West and North Asia; it 
inhabits the Himalaya, is not uncommon in central 
India and on the table-land of India, but is rare 
in the Dekhan. 

Aq2iila nsevia, Gmel., The Spotted Eagle. 

Falco use via, Gmel., Blyth, Horsf., Gould. 

Aquila melanaetus, Sav. 

„ clanga, Pallas. 

,, vittata, Hodgs. 

Bukayari Jiyadha, . Beno. I Kal-janga, , , , Hind. 
Black kite, . . . Eno. | Nella-gedha, . . . Tel.' 

It is found in the south and west of Europe, 
North Africa, and West Asia, and throughout 
India, especially in the neighbourhood of cultiva- 
tion, tanks, marshes, and paddy fields, and common 
in the Sunderbuns. 

Aquila fahescens, Gray, The Tawny Eagie. 
Aqnila punctata, Gray a'iid Jdardw. 

,, fusca, ,, ,, 

,, vindiana, Franldin, Jerdon. 

,, nsevioides, Blyth, Horsf, 

Wokhab, .... Hind. Salwa, ..... Tel. 
AH,-. ..... Tam. Dholwa of the Wagei. 
Alawa, .... Tel. Bursa wul of the Yekicala. 

It is found throughout the greater part of India, 
except in the more moist and wooded portions, 
but is unknown in Bengal and the Malabar coast, 
and does not extend into the Indo - Chinese 
countries. It is a very noisy, shrill- screaming 
bird. It builds on high trees. 

Aquila liastata, Less., The Long-legged Eagle. 
Spizaetus punctatus, Jerd. | Lemnaetus unicolor, 

Jiyada, Gutimar, Hind. | Pahari Tisa, . . . Hind. 

A small, handsome eagle of Bengal and the 
south of India. 

Aquila penjiata, Gmel., The Dwarf Eagle. 
Aquila miiiuta, Brehm. 1 Spizaetus milnoides, Jerd. 

But aquila strophiata, Hodgs, 

Garden eagle, . . Eng. Gilhrimar, . . . Hind. 
Field kite, ... ,, Punja Prandu, . . Tam. 

Baghati J umiz, . Hind. Oodatal gedda, . . Tel. 

This eagle is found in the south of Europe, North 
Africa, West Asia, and throughout India, fre- 
quenting groves of trees, gardens, and cultivated 
land. The crows readily distinguish it, and pursue 
it clamorously. 

2. Kite Eagles, viz. 

Neopus Malamisis, Reinwardt, The Black Eagle. 
'F{Aco,Meinw., Blyth, Jerd. | Heteropus, Hodgs,, Horsf. 
Aquila perniger, Hodgs. | Nisaetus ovivorus, Jerd. 
Heugong, . . . . Bhot. 1 Adavi nalla Gedda, Tel. 
liakmong Bong, , Lep. | 

It occurs in the hilly and jungly districts of 
India, in Malabar, Wynad, Western Ghats, Neil- 
gherries, Central India, and Himalaya, 

B. Hawk Eagles, viz. 

Nisaetus BoneMi^ Temm., Crestless Hawk Eagle. 
Faleo, Temm. Aq. intermedia, Bonelli. 

Aquila, Horsf. Nis. jgrandis, Hodgs. 

Eutblmaetus, Blyth. N. niveus, J erd. 

Peacock killer, . . Eng. Rajali, .... Tam. 
Hare do., ... „ Kundeli salawa, • Tel. 
Mohr-angah, . . Hind. 

This magnificent eagle is found throughout India 
in hilly and jungly districts. 

Liimiaetus niveus, Temm. 

Falco limnaetus, Vigors, Horsf, Blyth, 

Nisaetus palLidus, Hodgs. 

The Sadal of Bengal has been found in the 
tract between the Himalaya and Calcutta. 


Limnaetus mislatellus, Temm. , Crested Hawk Eagle. 

Aq. Emotti, Jerd. I F. cirrliatus, Gmel. 

Falco Lathami, Tickell. } 

Shah Baz, , , . Hind. 1 Jutu Bhairi, . . . Tel. 

Found throughout central and southern India* 
Bengal, East and West Ghats, and Himalaya. ’ 
Limnaetus Nepalensis, Hodg., Spotted Hawk Eagle. 

Nisaetus Nepalensis, var. cristata, Hodgs., Blyth, 

N. pulcher, Hodgs, 

Falco orientalis, Temm. and Schlegel. 

\ Reijore, .... Bhot. | Kanzha, . . Chil., Lep. 

This splendid haw^k eagle has been found in 
the Himalaya, Darjiling, the Khassya hills, and 
Ceylon. 

Limnaetus Kienierii, De Sparre. 

Astur, Be Sparre, Blyth, Horsf. 

Spisaetus albogularis, 

This beautiful rufous-bellied hawk eagle has 
been found in the Himalaya, Darjiling, and Central 
India. Another species is L. Caligatus, HorsJiekL 

4. Serpeot Eagles. 

Circaetus Gallicus, Gm., Common Serpent Eagle. 
C. brachydactylus, Meyer, Syhes, Jerd. 

Falco, Gmel., Gould, Blyth, Horsf. 

Sap mail, .... Beng. Pamula-gedda, . . Tel. 
Mal-patar, . . . Can. Rawul of the 'Waget. 
Samp-mar, . . . Hind. Kondatele of Yeekala. 
Pambu prandu, . Tam. 

Found all over India, generally in open plains. 
Its chief food is snakes, guanas, and lizards, but it 
eats also crabs, rats, weak birds, frogs, centipedes, 
and large insects. They have been caught on the 
ground with their claws on the snake’s head, its 
body coiled round the bird’s wings. 

Spilornis cheela. Gray, Crested Serpent Eagie. 
Falco, Baudin, Blyth, Horsf. 

„ albidus. Guv., Temm. 

Circaetus undulatus, Jerd. 

„ Nepalensis, Hodgs. 

Buteo baclia, Franklin, Sykes. 

B. melanotus, Jerd. 

Tilaibaj, Sab cheer, Beng. Botta Genda, . , Gondi. 
Furj Baj, .... Hind. Murayala, . . . Mahk. 
Goom, ..... Can. Nalla pamula gedda, Tel. 

It is found all over India, in jungly districts; 
also in Assam and Burma. It lives on snakes, 
lizards, frogs, and large insects ; it has a plaintive, 
wild cry. 

Spilornis baeha, Daudin, the F. bido, Horsf., 
inhabits Java and Sumatra. 

Spilornis spilogaster, Blaine, India and Ceylon. 
Spilornis holospilus, Vigors, inhabits the Philip- 
pines. 

5. Sea Eagles or Fishing Eagles. 
Pandion halixtus, Linn., The Osprey. 

P. Indicus, Hodgs. P. fiuvialis, Sav. 

Mach moral, Bala, , Beng. Macharang, . .Nepal. 
Mach manga, . . Hind. Verali, addi pong, Tam. 

Machariya, . . . „ Koramin gedda, . Tel. 

Pantiang, , . . Lep. Hegguli of the Yeekala. 

The fish-hawk of Europe, Asia, and Africa, is 
spread all over India ; it is frequently robbed of 
its prey by the Halisetus leucogaster. 

Poliomtus icJitJiycetus, Horsf. , White-tailed Eagle. 
Falco, JBfors/., Blyth. Hal. plumbeus, Hodgs. 

Pandion, Horsf. Ichthyoetus bicolor, Gray, 

Halketus, Jerd. „ Horsfieldi, 

Pandion lineatus, Jerd. 1 „ lucarius, 

Mach morol, . * , Beng. Madhuya, . , , 

It is spread over most of India, Saugor, Bengal, 
Burma, and all the Malay countries. Its oMoi 





food is fish, but it carries off birds, as teal and | the Sanskrit ira ; the Old High-German ero ; the 


_ ' — 5 ™ , uuc v/iu xxigii-urtjriaan ero; me 

^ ' ^ It meant originaUy the piouff^^ 

_ .. Poho^tus^ sp. land. Besides, the simple ar in Old Norse means 

1 ontaetne humdis, Tenm. { Ichthyoeirus nanus, Blpth. ploughing and labour, and the Old High-German 
A native of Malacca and the islands. art has likewise the sense of ploughing. Kpmpce. 

Viellot, Ring-tailed SeaEagle. arvum, a field, would certainly have to be 
Palco Macei, referred to the root ar, to plough. The Eno'lish 


Palco Macei, Tmim. 

Haiisetus Macei, Blyth, M<yi'sf» 

,, albijjes, Modgs. 

,, lanceolatus, Jlodgs, 

,) uidcolori Gray, Mardw. 

Bala koi’al, . . . Beng. | Macha rang, . . . HiND. 
Machkoral, ... ,, Kokna, Ugus, . , Kol. 
Machnianga, . . Hind. | 

This fine fish eagle is abundant in Bengal, and 
found in all the north of India, ascending the 
Ganges and the Indus rivers. It lives on fish, 
but eats also snakes, turtle, etc. 

Ilalmtus leucogaster, Gm., Grey-backed Sea Eagle. 
Blagrus leucogaster, Blyth, 

Falco blagi’us, Baudin, Jerd, 

„ dimidiatus, Baffles, Gotdd, 

„ maritimiis, Gmel. 

Ichthyjetus culti*ungis, Blyth. 

Kohassa, Samp-mar, Hind. J Ala, . , . Tam., Tel. 


word plough, the Slavonic ploug, has been identi- 
! fied with the Sanskrit plava, ship, and with the 
Greek pioion, ship.—MiiZ/cr’A’ Lectures, p. 242 • 
TayWs Words and Places; 3£uUePs 'Chips, 1864. 

AHA. Scrrmc. A mountain. The word is not 
to be found in any Sanskrit dictionary with this 
signification, yet it appears to be a primitive root 
possessing such meaning, as we have Ar-budha, 
hill of Buddha ; Aravalii, hill of strength ; Ara- 
vindha, hill of limit. 

ARABIA, in the S.W. of the continent of Asia 
is about 1430 miles long and 1200 miles broad! 
The ancient Greek and Roman geographers divided 
Arabia into A. Felix, A. Petrsea, and A. Deserta. 
The first nearly corresponds to the modern Yemen, 
but included Mahrah and Hadramaut ; the second! 
the modern Hejaz ; the third extending N.E. from 


^ T T -n iiejaz; tnemira extenaing JN.E. from 

f over India, Burma, Archipelago, but A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Some oriental 
1 ?vp1 mi “fi some of the large authors, however, have included the whole pen- 

insula under Yemen and Hejaz; while others, 
habitually robs the osprey.— /mfon, Birds, i. pp. into Yemen and Hejaz, Nejd,'^ the Tehama and 

AT?’ fr... 4 , .. .a ■ Yemana. Hadramaut, Mahrah, Shehr, and Oman 

Tomn « ^ common postfix m have also been reckoned independent provinces 

^ by some, while others include them in the twm 
^hP tf f divisions, Yemen and Hejaz. It is also known 

th! P'i“y “d to the people as the Balad-ul-Arab and Jazira-ul- 

* f M A’^ydenus, terms used to desig- Arab. It has a central table-land surrounded by 

—pJr/ authors, a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, and easC 

AiJ ^ ^ , and stony to the north. This outlying circle is in 

into thf extensively its turn girt by a line of mountainsf low and sterile 

into the language of the Indo-Germanio races, mostly, but in Yemen and Oman of considerable 
and supposed to be the source of the term Aryan, height breadth, and fertility ; while, beyond these 

L o^y thP^fitTnA °T“^ ^ bordered bv the sea. The 

IZ and the nWh irttp^^’A table-land occupies half the peninsula, and 
is® ! ^ m r ■ ^ hemisphere, the whole of Arabia is about two-thirds cultivated 

+1 S tTpT t^^^ ^®i which was said or cultivable, the remaining third being irreelaim- 

by the Delphic oracle to Myson, when Anacharsis able desert. All the western parts of the Arabian 
inquired who was the wisest man m Greece : ‘He peninsula, from Suez to Aden, inoludino- Pales- 
who IS now ploughing his fields.’ Into the Indo- tine, the Heiaz. Mpppp “t 

Germanic languages the word has been adopted 


tiiie, the Hejaz, Mecca, and Yemen, are often 
spokp of as nominally subject to the Othoman 


° ^ — , , — . “ cfTAv/jjiicu »puKfc;ii oi as nominally suDiect to tiie Otliomnn 

in various ways connected wit^ the earth, the Empire; but at Mr. Falgri7el visit! the more 
fields, piougliing, and field implements. The northerly parts, from lat. 26° to 32° N into the 
iDot ar means to plough, to open the soil; and Syrian Lert, ’and eastwail to the Em^ 

So“u " th: -esub^cttothekmgof Shammar, tSS 


, - C. 7 X-M 1 XC, UllC VTlCCJi. 

ar-oun, the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the 
Russian ora-ti, the Gothic ar jan, the Anglo- 
Saxon er-jan; the modern English to ear. Shak- 
spere says (Richard ii. iii. 2), ‘To ear the land 


portant of whose territory surrounded Jabi Sham- 
mar; and the Wahabi king owned the tract from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf westward to the 
Hejaz, with Shammar on the north, and the great 


Iba. ha. a.™ J,™ u ' W tWa ,e k„. K5 h“h TLra«7rf fc £.®“f 


'earing-— m Latin, ara-trum ; in' Greek, aro-tron ; 
in Bohemian, oradto: in Lithuanian, arklas: in 


. T-T. A ® HUill 

I Bahrein to Dofra. Mesopotamia, Irak, and the 
plains north of Palmyra are part of Arabia 


^rsrSkSafr' 

, the plough being, m early times, the tribes are as purely Arabian as their kin<;nie7i 7vf 
most essential possession of the peasant; in the Nejd, and the villJeers of th^Fiinhlitl^"^ 
same manner as the Latin name for money. The Jof thosrof tSefaz ^ 
act of ploughing IS called aratio in Latin, arosis in of northern Arabia since the i fiti, ",7+ ^ 

Greek; and Max MMer believes that aroma, in the howeverbeen rap^ C-’ 

of the root.ar seems to be thi Greek\ra“h! | fsl? iTTmSsV'(Syrnm«n t!iTmaraM 
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down the valley of the Euphrates, and taken 
military possession of Jaber and Deyr; and several 
tribes have since taken to agriculture. The Sham- 
mar Bedouin of Mesopotamia have above twenty 
sections, in all about 12,000 tents. Their allied 
tribes, nine in number, have about 30,000 tents. 
The Anazeh Bedouin have nine sections, in all 
27,500 tents, with four allied tribes possessing 
2400 tents. The Amur, Aduan, Aluin, Beni 
Sakkhr, Lehep, Sherarat, and Saleb are inde- 
pendent tribes of the upper desert and Hamad. 
Under the partial control of the pashalik of 
Baghdad are six tribes, amongst them Monteiik, 
with 8000 tents, partly Bedouin, partly Eellah, 
inhabiting Irak. 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks, — Kah- 
tan, wdiom they claim to be the same with Joktan 
or Yoktan, the son of Eber ; and Adnan, de- 
scended in a direct line from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham and Hagar. The Arabs of the 
south are regarded as descendants of Kahtan, 
and those of the north, of Adnan, of the blood of 
Ishmael. Yoktan, according to Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrud, and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition, he says, points to the 
mountains of Armenia as the birthplace of the 
Arab and Canaanitish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along the banks of the Tigris into 
Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them com- 
menced a great migration southwards, the result 
of which was the foundation of the primeval 
kingdoms of southern Arabia, the kingdoms of 
the Adites in Yemen, who believe that they came 
from the sacred north, and once lived in a 
glorious garden of the earth, which they were to 
restore. In southern Arabia, Yemen, Hadramaut, 
and Oman, the people are more or less Himyarite 
in blood, history, and civilisation. The people 
now occupying the peninsula are regarded by 
Captain Burton (Mecca, 41, 45) as of three dis- 
tinct races, viz. the aborigines of the country, 
who have been driven into the eastern and south- 
eastern wilds bordering upon the ocean; second, 
a Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shera 
and Joktan, that drove the indigense from the 
choicest tracts of country. These invaders still 
enjoy their conquests, representing the great 
Arabian people. And, thii'dly, an impure Egypto- 
Arab race, well personified by Ishmael, his son 
Nebajoth, and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac), that 
populated and still populates the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. The indigenes, he says, are sub-Caucasian 
tribes, which may still be met with in the pro- 
vince of Malirah, and generally along the coast 
between Muscat and Hadramaut. The Mahrah, 
the Jenabah, and the Cara especially show a low 
development, for which hardship and privation 
only will not satisfactorily account. These are 
Arab-ei-Arabah, for whose inferiority oriental 
fable accounts as usual by thaumaturgy. Dr. 
Carter, likewise, has remarked the similarity 
between the lowest type of Bedouin and the 
indigenes of India, as represented by the Bhil and 
other jungle races (Bm'ton, iii. pp. 29-31). The 
principal immigrant race, Burton says (iii. p. 31), 
were the Noachians, a great Chaldsean or Mesopo- 
tamian clan, which entered Arabia about B.c. 2200, 
drove before them the ancient inhabitants, and 
seized the happier lands of the peninsula. This 


race would correspond with the Arab-el-Miita-’ 
Arabah, or Arabicized Arabs of the eastern his- 
torians. The third family, an ancient and a 
noble stock, dating from b.c. 1900, and typified in 
history by Ishmael, still occupies the Sinaitic pen- 
insula. These Arabs, however, do not, and never 
did, extend beyond the limits of the mountains. 

As a race, the Arabs have well-marked charac- 
ters. The ideal of the ancient Arab was a fiery- 
souled, irresistible warrior, always in sight of 
Ms tribe, bold in speech, rapid with song and 
repartee, indulging in wane, feasting, gambling, 
and love of women, holding tears to be dis- 
graceful, with limbs as iron as his armour, sup- 
porting without suffering the heat of the desert 
under an Arabian sun, delighting in the beauty 
and swiftness of his steed or of his camel, impas- 
sioned for the chase, a match unarmed for the 
lion, indefatigable in combat, and routing like 
Antar whole armies with his single spear and 
shield. From the impulse and unity given by 
Mahomed, the world saw the Arabs issue from 
their naked deserts. At all times impetuous, their 
energies were then concentrated to enforce belief 
at the point of the sword; and within twenty 
years they mastered Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Persia, the conquest of Persia being merely 
a prelude to further extension in the east. Maho- 
med’s death occurred at Medina on the 8tli June 
632. Abu Bakr succeeded as the temporal and 
spiritual head, with the title of khalifab. The fall 
of Bosra opened the way to that of Damascus. 
The battle of Aiznadin, in 683, in which 50,000 
Christians are said to have fallen, decided the 
fate of the capital of Syria. In 634, Emessa and 
Balbec were taken, and Jerusalem capitulated 
to Omar. Aleppo fell 688, and the capture of 
Antioch completed the conquest of Syria. The 
battle of Kadesia and the fall of Madain made the 
Arabs masters of Persia to the banks of the Oxus, 
and Alexandria fell to the forces of Amru. But 
from this time intrigues and great dissensions 
occurred. Omar was assassinated ; his successor, 
Usman, during an insurrection, was slain in his 
palace, at the age of 82 and the 35th of his rule. 
Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, the 
fourth khalifab, had a troubled rule, which ended 
in his assassination in a mosque at Kufa at the age 
of 63 ; and his son Hasan was poisoned at Medina, 
at the instigation of Moawiyah. From A.D. 661 
the Ommiades ruled as khalifs, till a.d. 750, in 
which year all the descendants of the house of 
Moawiyah were massacred during an insurrection 
in favour of the great-grandson of Abbas, uncle 
of Mahomed, who fixed his court at Kufah, and 
then at Hashemiah, on the Euphrates. His suc- 
cessor, Mansur, built and occupied Baghdad, where 
the Abbassides reigned till overthrown by Hulaku, 
grandson of Chengiz Ehan, in the 13th century, 
after which event Arabia became a province. 
During the khalifat of Umar in a.h. 15 or 16, but 
without his knowledge, a military expedition set 
out from Oman (Uman) to pillage the coasts of 
India. It appears to have proceeded as far as 
Tana, near Bombay. Usman sent an expedi- 
tion against Baroach and against Debal, under his 
brother, who failed disastrously. Umar disliked 
and forbade naval expeditions, a prohibition which. 
I was only relaxed in the time of Moawiyah. In 
I A.H. 22, Abdullah, son of Amar, invaded Kerman, 
1 and took Kuwashir, the capital. Mahomed Kasim, 
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by arms and policy, conquered the entire valley of 
the Indus. He handed his conquests to Temim, 
who governed for 36 years, till the downfall of 
the Ommiad khalifs, on which event the Arabs 
•were expelled by the Sumra race in A.i>. 750, and 
all the Arab conquests in India were restored to 
the Hindus. Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, was 
ruled by the Sumra Eajputs till the end of the 
12 th century. At an early date after the Hijira, 
they established a factory at Canton; and their 
numbers were so great by the middle of the 8th 
century, that in a.d. 758 they attacked and pil- 
laged, and fired the city, and fled to their ships. 
From periods dating back to many centuries before 
the Christian era, the Arab race were keen traders, 
and to the present day they continue to settle 
wherever commercial transactions can be made 
profitably. Throughout eastern Africa, they and 
their descendants from mixed blood, occupy a pro- 
minent position, also in the western parts of British i 
India, and numbers of them are spread throughout 
the Eastern Archipelago. They are prone to ex- 
citement, and particularly on matters of religion. 
Ever since the time of Mahomed, they have sent 
forth keen missionaries, and their proselytizing 
efforts have been, and continue to be, largely 
successful, and at present they are working in 
Africa. In their own country, the towns on 
the sea- coast have an admixture of other Asiatic 
and African races; and as Arab Bedouin life is 
ever changeable, quarrels and wars have greatly 
modified the tribes, dispersed some, and amal- 
gamated others, so that to the present day the 
Mozeina and Suleim are said to have alone 
maintained their individuality from the time of 
Mahomed. How far soever they have spread, 
they continue to designate themselves with their 
tribal name as a cognomen, as, for instance, Amir- 
ud-Din, Koreshi ; or with the name of the district 
or country in which their forefathers had settled, 
as, for instance, Mir Kadar Ali, Kirmani. And the 
descendants of Mahomed are styled Mir, prince, 
or Syud, lord ; those of Ali by his other wives 
are Alavi Syuds ; the offspring of a Syudani with 
a husband of another tribe being honoured with | 
the title of Sharif, or noble. The Walajahi family, 
who ruled in the Karnatic from the middle of the 
18tli century, claim descent from Umar. 

The population of the Arabian peninsula, vaguely 
estimated at 12,000,000, consists of many inde- 
pendent tribes, chiefly engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits. In this respect it is in the same state now 
as in ancient times, when the Kushite and Jok- 
tanite occupied A. Felix, when the Ammonite and 
Ishmaelite dwelt in A. Deserta, and the Moabite, 
Edomite, Habathoean, Midianite, and Amalekite 
in A. Petrsea. Hone of the Arab cities are large. 
According to Captain Burton, the population of 
El Mediuah is from 16,000 to 18,000. Mecca 
contains about 45,000 inhabitants, lambu from 
6000 to 7000, Jeddah about 2500, and Taif 8000. 
Many tribes exact blackmail from the villagers. 
It is the ^ khuwat/ (brotherhood), the tribute 
claimed from time immemorial by the Bedouins, 
in return for their protection, or rather forbear- 
ance, in not touching the harvest or driving off 
the cattle. Each village pays ‘kliuwat’ to one 
shaikh in every tribe, who then acknowledges 
it as his ukhta or ‘sister,’ and is bound to pW 
tect the inhabitants against all the members of 
his own tribe. ^ 


The maritime states are independent, but ac- 
knowledge the feudal supremacy of the Wahabi 
ruler whenever his power, or their -dissensions, 
may place him in a position to exercise it. Their 
chiefs are expected to afford military aid in his 
expeditions. The territorial possessions of the 
maritime states are confined to the inhabited 
spots on the sea-coast, and may be said to be 
bounded by the walls of their towns and the date- 
groves in their vicinity. They are each of them 
closely related to nomade tribes in the interior, 
over which the chiefs of the former exercise a 
limited control. The maritime tribes are de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the pea,rl and 
common fisheries. They engage also extensively 
in the coasting trade of the Gulf, and in the 
carrying trade to India and Zanzibar. With the 
exception of Koweit and the Bay of Kaleef, 
sheltered by reefs, the maritime coast possesses 
no harbours, and forms a lee shore to the pre- 
vailing KW. winds. The character of the coast 
of Arabia from the mouths of the Euphrates to 
the range of mountains in Oman, and which joins 
the sea near Eas-ool Khyma, is low, sandy, and 
barren. Water is everywhere more or less brack- 
ish. The desert passes close up to the walls of the 
towns, and except the scanty date plantations, the 
produce of which is altogether inadequate to the 
supply of the inhabitants, precludes cultivation. 
The towns are built on the banks of deep creeks 
or backwaters, into which the larger boats can 
enter only when unladen. The average fall of 
rain does not probably exceed four to six inches 
in the year. The heat during summer is excessive. 

In 1799, the British thought of occupying 
Perim, and in 1802 they engaged in political 
and commercial alliances with the chiefs on the 
coast ; and, on the 19th January 1839, Aden was 
taken by the British, and has since been exten- 
sively fortified. The tribes around Aden are the 
Abdali, Foodeli, Akrabi, Oulaki, Husbahi, Yaffai, 
Subaihi Alawi, Amir, and B’bene. The Oulaki 
occupy about 55 miles of the coast from the borders 
of Hadramaut westwards, and about 200 miles 
inland. Since 1848, Mocha and all the east coast 
of the Bed Sea has been under the Turkish 
Government. 

Many of the Arabs, between the rise of Chris- 
tianity and the time of Mahomed, became Chris- 
tians. Niebuhr (v. ii. pp, 178, 179) supposed the 
tribe of Abu Salibah, near Damascus, to be 
Christians, because of their name, literally 
Children of the Cross. In the days of IMahomed, 
the people of Mecca upheld the worship of their 
idols from motives of gain, but Arabs in genera! 
had little respect for them, and treated thorn 
worse than Neapolitans have ever treated a re- 
fractory saint. If the prophecies of their kalim, 
seers or holy men, did not concur with their 
wishes, they often put them to death. When 
Amr-ul-Kais commenced an expedition to avenge 
the death of his father, he entered, according to 
custom, the temple of the idol Zii-iil-Ivhiiliisa, 
to obtain his approbation by means of the divining 
arrow. Drawing the wrong arrows three times 
in succession, he broke them all ;md threw them 
at the head of the idol, saying, ‘ Wretch ! if your 
father had been killed, you would not forbiti 
revenge for his death I ’ Tiu^re was tiho an idol- 
woi’ship in wdiicli bloody sacrifices were offered. 

The Arab family, now, is largely Mahomedan, 
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except the Christian Arabs of Malta. But the 
Bedouin have the least religious sensibility of any 
known race; at the present time they are Maho- 
medans merely in name, and never utter a prayer, 
or if they perform any religious rites at all, 
these may possibly be some lingering relic of the 
old Sabgean adoration of the rising sun. Captain 
Burton mentions that in most places, even in the 
heart of Mecca, he met with debris of heathenry 
proscribed by Mahomed, yet still popular. Several 
sites in Palestine and Arabia are held sacred by 
Jews, Christians, and Mahomedans, In the north 
is Jerusalem, and Tour or Tor, the Sinai and Mount 
Horeb of all these sects. On the S.W. are Mecca 
and Medina; and to the S.E. is Karbila, reverenced 
by Mahomedans of the Sunni or the Shiah sects. 
Karbila was taken in 1802 by the Wahabi, and 
Medina fell in 1804. 

Differences in their modes of life constitute the 
great distmction between the different tribes. 
The genuine Bedouin disdains husbandry, as an 
employment by which they would be degraded. 
They maintain no domestic animals but sheep 
and camels, except perhaps horses and asses. Those 
tribes which are of a pure Arab race, live on the 
flesh of their buffaloes, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. An ordinary 
Bedouin family has a tent, a few camels, goats, 
and poultry, a mare and her saddle and bridle, a 
lance 16 feet long, a matchlock or musket, a hand 
mill, a cooking-pot, pipe, and leather bucket. 

Burton tells us that sharifs and other great 
men sometimes bind a white turban or a Kashmir 
shawl round the kerchief, to keep it in its place. 
The Aakal varies in every part of the country. 
Here it is a twist of djed wool, there a bit of 
common rope, 8 or 4 feet long ; some of the 
Arab tribes use a circlet of wood, composed of 
Htfcle round pieces the size of a shilling, joined 
side by side, and inlaid 'with moth er-of -pearl ; the 
eastern Arabs wear a large cii’cie of brown wool, 
almost a turban in itself ; in Barbary, they twist 
bright-coloured cloth round a rope, and adorn 
it with thick golden thread. The dress of the 
women is a wide cotton gowm of a dark colour, 
blue, brown or black, fastened by a leathern girdle. 
Over their heads they wear a kerchief called 
shauber or mekroune, the young women having 
it of a red colour, the old, black. All the women 
puncture their lips and dye them blue ; this kind 
of tattooing they call bestoum. Round their wrists 
they wear glass bracelets of various colours, and 
silver rings both in the ears and nose. Both in 
summer and winter they go barefooted. The 
females of Oman are tali and well made, with a 
roundness and fulness of figure, not, however, 
approaching to corpulency. Their complexion is 
not darker than that of a Spanish brunette, and 
in the towns they preserve their complexions with 
care. Mahomedan ladies in Oman enjoy more 
liberty, and at the same time are more respected, 
than in any other eastern country. During civil 
commotions, they often take a part in public affairs, 
and in some instances have displayed the utmost 
heroism. In Arabia, slavery of the Kegro race is 
common, and concubinage of the master with 
the slave 'women universal. They are all fond of 
songs and stories, and this has been a trait of their 
character from pre -Mahomedan times. A copy 
of the Kabir-irl-Aghani, a book of songs compiled 
in the 10th century by Abul Faraj All of Isfahan, 


for wliich he got 3000 dinar (about £1500), has 
been since sold in Baghdad for 4000 drachmas of 
silver, ^ As historians and physicians, they were 
pre-eminent for several hundred years. Amongst 
other famous names, mention may be made of the 
Abbassi, .Abul Farag, Ibn Zohar, Avicenna, Al 
Biruni, Baizawi, Mir Khond, Khondamir, Masudi 
Ibn Haukul, and many others, and wherever 
spread they continue eminently literary. 

The Arabic language, as 'written in the Koran, 
is the most developed and richest of the Sem- 
itic tongues. It is not now spoken in any part 
of Arabia, as there written. Probably it never 
was so, any more than the Latin, the English, 
the German, or Italian have ever been spoken 
as written in their respective bounds ; and Bur- 
ton quotes Clodius, in his Arabic Grammar, 
as saying that the dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudM, quantum Socrates 
dictio ab hodierna liogu0. Grgeca. Arabs divide 
their spoken and even written language into 
two orders, the Kalam Wati, or vulgar tongue, 
sometimes employed in epistolary correspondence, 
and the Rahwi, a grammatical and classical 
language. Every man of education uses the 
former, and can use the latter. Palgrave tells 
us that the Arabic language of the Koran, the 
Ishmaelitic Arabic, is current in Jabl Shomer, 
and throughout Upper and Central Rejd, Naseem, 
Hoshem, Sedeyr, and the northern half of Aared, 
and at Riad. Southwards of these limits, the 
Kahtanic Arabic begins to prevail, till in Oman 
it wholly supplants the other. As now spoken by 
the middle and higher classes in Egypt, it is 
generally inferior in point of grammatical correct- 
ness and pronunciation to the dialects of the 
Badawi of Arabia; but the dialect of Egypt is 
much to be preferred to that of Syria, and still 
more to the dialects of the Maghrabi or western 
Arabs. In Persia and India the Koran is almost 
the sole Arabic work studied by the learned, and 
with them it is nowhere spoken. The differences 
in the dialects of Arabia are well illustrated by 
the presence in the language of many synonyms, 
one being in common use in one country, and 
another elsewhere. After the first great success 
of the Arab arms, up to the fomiding of the 
Baghdad empire, the various dialects became 
fused into the language of Hejaz, and the old 
dialect confined to literary compositions. The 
most flourishing age of Arabic poetry and general 
literature and science, commenced with the Bagh- 
dad empire, and extended to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Othman Turks. But even in the present 
declining age of Arabian learning, literary recrea^ 
tions stfil exert a magic influence on the Arabs. 
Modern Arabic is written in the same dialect 
in Egypt, in Syria, in Baghdad, in Constanti- 
nople, at Algiers, and , at Zanzibar, whether it be 
a mercantile letter, a state proclamation, an ad- 
vertisement, or a letter in a newspaper, and it is 
understood by everybody. The learned men who 
write novels or other books of belles-lettres may 
be aiming to bring back a classical style, but their 
dialect is less trustworthy, as actually modern. 
Poetry also may be ever so antique, just as in 
the decline of Greece the learned wrote poetry 
in Homeric dialect. Similarly to Italy, which has 
local dialects strongly distinguished, though the 
language of literature is but one, so is it with 
i Arabic. The local dialects of Algiers, of Cairo, 
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of Aleppo, of Baghdad, have marked diversities, 
as those of Sicily and Milan; but Mecca seems to 
set the law in Arabic literature, as Florence in 
Italian. According to Wilkinson, the earliest 
inscription hitherto discovered in the present 
Arabic letters, occurs at the gold mines of Jabl 
Ilaqa, in the Ababdali desert. 

Of all the Semitic languages, the Arabic is the 
only one that has retained its original abode in 
Arabia proper, and it has also spread itself on all 
sides into the districts of other tongues. The 
others have become extinct, or exist in a modified 
form. The living dialects of the Himyaritic, for 
instance, are the 'Gara or Ekhili and the Mahrah. 

At present, the Arabic alphabet is in use 
amongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, and with 
some of the peoples of India and Africa, but 
differing in several particulars from one another, 
and they have also different modes of writing 
for different forms of business, each of which 
has its particular -name. The writing characters 
anciently in use in these regions are known from 
the sculptures which remain. Neither the Arabic 
nor the Persian letters are sufficiently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many foreign 
tongues, and they are ill suited to record proper 
names, as in geography. Much of the value of 
Abul Fazl’s records is lost from this cause. — 
Niebuhr^ De Bode^ Mignan, Palgrave, and Well- 
sted's Travels ; Forster's Arabia^ 1845 ; Lowth's 
1855; Tremenheers's Tribes, Lady 
Anne Blunt's Bedouin Tribes; Burton's Pilgrim- 
age; Lane's Egyptians; Sharpe's Egypt; Gibbon's 
Roman Empire ; Elliot's India as told by its own 
Historians; SJcinne7''s Oveidajid Journey ; Aitche- 
son's Treaties; Pelly ; Rawlinson; Joseph Cata- 
fago ; Loga^i in Jo. ind. Art. ; Sale's Koran, Pi'el. 
Bis. ; Major Upton. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
a book known in Europe by this name, is the 
Arabic work Alif Laila, or One Thousand and 
One Nights, which again was a translation into 
Arabic, with modifications, of the Sanskrit book 
Vrihat Katha. Lane supposes that the original 
was a Persian work, the Hazar Afsanah, meaning 
The Thousand Tales ; also that the word Afsanah 
was rendered in Arabic Khuafi, the name of an 
Arab of the Odhrah tribe, whose name came sub- 
sequently to be applied to any incredible tale. 

ARABII of Arrian are the Arabitse of Ourtius, 
the Arbiti of Ptolemy, the Ambritse of Diodorus, 
and the Arbies of Strabo. They dwelt to the 
west of the lower Indus, and are said to have 
been named from the river Arabis, Arbis, Arabius, 
or Armabei, the modern Purali river, which flowed 
along their confines, and divided their territory 
from that of the Oritse. — Elliot; Cunnmgham, 
India, pp. 804, 305. 

ARABIMUTGHL Buk. Mullet fish. 

ARABSHAH, author of a life of Timur. He 
lived at Samarcand in a. d. 1422. 

ARAB-ul-MOSTARABA, or mixed Arabs, the 
lineal descendants of Ismael, occupied the liejaz, 
and amongst their descendants was the tribe of 
koresh. The nomades are styled Arab; Arab 
being the town residents. 

ARAGA. Maleal. Betel-nut. 

ARACEiE, about 100 species of the Arum 
tribe occur in S.E. Asia, in the genera arissema, 
amorphophalius ; colocasia, homaloneraa ; scin- 
dapsus, pothos, acorus, pistia, calla, and arum. 


ARAGHIS HYPOGEA. Linn. Earth-nut. 


A. Africana, Lour. 
Mung-phalli, . . Beng. 
Atke’kule, ... ,, 

MyjB-bai, . . . BuiiM. 
Loh-hwa-sang, . Chin. 
Manilla Gram, . Eng. 
Groimd-nut, Earth-nut, ,, 
Manilla-nut, Pea-nut, „ 


A. Asiatica, Lour. 

Valaiati-mung, . Duk. 
Bui Sing, Bui-Mung, qi. 
Mung-phalli, . . „ 

Kachang-tanah, Malay. 
Buchanaka, . . Bansk. 
Ver Kadale, . . . Tam. 

Veru Sanaga, . . Tel. 
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This species of tjbe Leguminosse, indigenous to 
South America, is extensively cultivated in the 
East Indies for the sake of the oil yielded by its 
seeds, and for the fruit. With the exception 
of the cocoa-palm, it is, of all the oil-yielding 
plants, the most extensively cultivated in the 
Malay Archipelago. Two varieties are grown in 
Malacca, also in Java, one with white, the other 
with brown seeds. It is sown in September and 
gathered in February. The young fruit, instead 
of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in 
other kinds of pulse, grows at the top and in 
the inside of a long slender tube, which looks 
like a flower-stalk. When the flower has withered, 
and the young fruit is fertilized, nothing but the 
bottom of this tube with its contents remains. 
At this period a small point projects from 
the summit of the young fruit, and gradually 
elongates, curving downwards towards the earth. 
At the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, 
until the point strikes the earth, into which the 
now half-grown fruit is speedily forced, and 
where it finally ripens in what would seem a 
most unnatural position. When mature, it is a 
pale-yellow wrinkled oblong pod, often contracted 
in the middle, and containing two or three seeds 
the size of a hazel-nut. The fruit is generally 
toasted before it is eaten, is extremely palatable, 
and is sold in the streets and bazars of every town 
in India. In flavour the nuts are as s\veet as an 
almond. Its clear, pale yellow oil is most valuable 
in commerce ; in the neighbourhood of Galcutta, 
it is used for pharmaceutical purposes, and for 
lamps and machinery. The kernels in London are 
sold at about £16 the ton; they yield 44 per 
cent, of oil, which has been sold there at about £42 
the ton. This useful oil is good for every purpose 
for which olive or almond oil is used. — lioxb. ; 
Riddell; Voigt; Hogg, Veg. King.; Craiofurd, Bic.; 
O'Sh. ; Simmonds' Veg. Prod. ; Birdwood's Bom- 
bay Prod.; Amslie; M. E. Reports Cat. Ex. 
1862 ; Maso7i's Tenasserim. 

ARACHOSIA of classical writers is the Arok- 
haj and Rokhaj of the Ai'ab geographers. Tlie 
latter form is also found in Arrian’s ^ Peripliis 
of the Erythrasan Sea.’ In Hindu mythology, 
it is the country of the Radios, with wiiom 
the immigrant Aryans came in conflict, and 
have been turned to the fearful Raksliasa of 
popular Hindu belief. General Cunningham 
seems to regard Arachosia as Ghazni. According 
to General Ferrier, Arachosia can be distinctly- 
shown, by the Greek measurements, to have been 
at the ruins of Shahr-Zohaiik or Ulan Kobat, 
between Kilat-i-Gbilji and Mokoor. According 
to Ch, Bunsen, to the south of Kabal is Hara- 
quaiti, denominated the fortunate, tlie Harau- 
watis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arachosia 
of the classics. It was the tentli people whom the 
Aryans conquered. It was here that the Aryans 
commenced to inter their dead, wdiich the Zeiid- 
avesta strictly prohibits, as being the greatest 
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desecration of tlie sacred iii. p. tlie mountains to the coast, and their considerable 

464-485 ; Ferrlei'^s Journ. p. 323. elevation, the rainfall is very great, amomiting to 

ARAD. Guj. Phaseolus mungo. 160 and 180 inches annually. 

ARADHYA, a class of brahmans who pro- The Arakanese and Burmese are of the same 
fess the Jangam. creed, but adhere to their caste race, and have the common national name of 


views. In other sects of Hindus, the brahman 
uniformly takos precedence of other castes. But 
among the Vira Saiva or Jangam sect, he is de- 
graded beneath all others. Hence there is a per- 

.lit-. , , ™ 


Myam-ma, which is changed to Burma in Euro- 
pean tongues. It is, however, a comparatively 
modern appellation for the several tribes which 
conjointly form the nation. The difference be- 


petual feud between the Aradhya brahman and tween the dialects spoken by the Burmese and 
the Jangam, who (unless at funerals, where all are Arakanese is mainly in pronunciation, the written 


bound to assist) treat these brahmans with con- 
tempt. — Brown on the Jangams^ p. 8; Wilson's 
Glossary, See Jangam; Basava. 

ARADOONDA. Tel. Capparis horrida. 


languages of both countries being for the most 
part alike. Some tribes reside on the banks of 
the mountain streams, and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung-tha. Their language proves 


ARAFAT, anciently called Jabal Ilal, the that they do not belong to the Yuma group, but 
Mount of Wrestling in Prayer, and now Jabal- are intruders from the north ; and their own 
ur-Rahmat, the ‘Mount of Merey,’ is a low traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe in 
pointed hillock of coarse granite, split into large possession of the seaboard when they entered 
blocks, with a thin coat of withered thorns, Arakan. Mug is a term which the Mahomedans 
about one mile in circumference, and rising gave to the Arakanese, but that people restrict 
abruptly from the low gravelly plain-— a dwarf it to the descendants of Arakanese by Bengali 
wall at the southern base forming the line of mothers. The Mug form six-tenths of the native 


demarcation— to the height of 180 or 200 feet. 
It is about a six hours’ march or 12 miles on the 


population of Arakan. 

The Arakan hill tracts, lying between long. 92° 


Taif road, due east of Mecca. Near the summit 44' and 93° 52' E., and lat. 20° 44' and 22° 29' 
is a whitewashed mosque with a minaret, looking N., commence about 100 miles from Akyab, and 
like a small obelisk ; below this is the whitened terminate on the northern confines of British 
platform, from which the preacher, mounted on a India, in a country occupied by independent wild 
dromedary, delivers the sermon, to be present at tribes. The hill tracts of Arakan have an area of 
which is an essential part of the Mahomedan 6000 square miles, are separated from Cachar on 
pilgrimage to Mecca. — Hamilton's Se 7 iai, p. 131 ; the N. by the territories of independent tribes, 
Burton's Mecca, iii. p. 252, 257. chiefly the Looshai and Shandoo ; on the E., be- 

ARAFURA. See Alfoeren. tween Arakan and Upper Burma, lie the countries 

ARAHAR. Beng. Pigeon pea; Cajanusindicus. of the Shandoo and the Chin; on the S. is the 
ARAK. Tern. Arrack, any alcoholic spirit. Akyab district, and on the W. is Chittagong and 
Arak i Bed i Miishk, distilled water of willow hill tracts. The hill tracts of Northern Arakan in 
flower. Arak-i-Gowgird, sulphuric acid. 1878-79 had a population of 18,329 

ARAK. Panj. Hordeum hexastychum. Arak- Khyouno-.tha, or [ Chin, 1,559 

piishpi, Pentatrophis sporalis. Choungtha, . . . 1,580 Anoo, ..... ^43 

AKAK. According to Leon de la Borde and Kliami, . . . . 10,800 Chaw, 

Forskal, two trees are known in Arabia by this 

name,— one, ^ in the interior of Oman, the Sal- ' Arakanes 

yadora Persica; the other, shorter and smaller, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Mahomi 
is the Avicennia nitida. — Delille, Voyage en Burmese, Manipurian, and Siamese 
Arahie de Leon la Borde; Wellsted's Travels, i. up the remaining 130. 
p. 416. The trans-frontier independent 


Khyoung-tha, or 
Choungtha, . 
Kliami, . . . 


10,800 Chaw, 


Mro, 3,722 1 Arakanese, .... 119 

Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Mahomedans, Hindus, 
Burmese, Manipurian, and Siamese or Shans, make 
up the remaining 130. 

The trans-frontier independent tribes are the 


ARA-ELiDU. Tam. Literally, the jungle on Looshai, Shandoo or Pooi, the Khyn and Khong 


the river ; the modern xlrcot. 

ARAKAN was ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Yandaboo, dated 24th February 1826. 
Its districts are now Akyab, An, Ramri, and 
Sandoway. It is called by the natives Ra-khoiiig- 
pyee ^ or Ra-khoing country. There are three 
principal rivers, the Mayn, the Koladyn, and the Le 
Myo. The inhabitants of Arakan proper are the 


shoo. Kami number about 22 clans. Ka-mi means 
‘ man.’ The Chin are much scattered through 
Burma and Arakan. They tattoo the faces of 
their wives at puberty. They have muskets, also 
bows and arrows. They make koung or rice- 
beer. The Mro tattoo. The Kami, Shandoo, 
and Upper Pin Mro do not tattoo. The Ku clan 
of the Chin, as their sole apparel, have a girdle of 


bnddhist Burmese, known there as Ra-kboing-tha, rattan cane, dyed red, coiled round and round 


the Kola mahomedans from Bengal, and the Dom, 
also from Bengal, in the plains ; and in the hills, the 
Khyoung-tha, the Ku-ine or Ivwe-me, the Doing- 
nuk, and the Mroong. Its chief ports are Chitta- 
gong and Akyab, and rice is its great export. The 
province is a narrow belt of land, hemmed in 


their waists. 

The Choung-tha (choung, a river, and tha, a son) 
or Ra-kaing are of the Myamma (Burmese) stock, 
and have seven clans, all situated on the Koladyn. 

I They tattoo. 

The Chaw are a small tribe, who are supposed 


between the sea and the Aeng or Youmadong to he descendants of Hindus taken in war. 
range of mountains, which runs very near the The Koon bury their dead; their language 
coast. It is traversed from north to south by the resembles that of the Ka-mi. 

Koladyn, a large river navigable for a consider- They all practise the jhoom or kumari cultiva- 
able distance into the interior ; and has numerous tion. They grow tobacco largely. They all have 
small rivers, all of w4.iicli have tidal channels, and slaves, captives and debtors ; and the graves in 
form a sort of delta along the coast, which is their' burial-places, especially of the Chin, are 
skirted by many islands. From the proximity of marked by a stone slab lying across 4 or 6 hewn 
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pillars. The widows are re-married to the brother 
of their deceased husband. 

The Shandoo or Pooi are a powerful tribe. 
They have elevea septs, — the Boukyee, Bwa, 
Hakka, Lalliaii, Moungdoo, Rumpee, Saypee, 
Sayboung, Tanglaug, Toungsat, and Yaillain. 
They dwell in villages of 80 to 700 houses. They 
were all till lately inveterate raiders, plundering 
and enslaving. They swear friendship in sacri- 
ficing a bullock or other animal. The Shandoo 
are known to the Burmese and the Yaw of Upper 
Burma by the name of Myouk-Chin, also as 
Boungshay, but usually as the Aying or barbarian. 
Tile powerful tribes claim ‘ata/ or protection 
tribute, from the weaker bodies, and they enforce 
it by raiding. — Hughes' Hill Tracts; Lulhoch^ 
Origin of Civilisation ; As. Soc. Journ. ; Treaties. 

ARA KOORA. Tel. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

ARAL, an extensive inland sea in the Aralo- 
Caspian depression, from lat. 43° 35' to 46° 45' N,, 
and long. 58° 22' to 61° 46' E. Its length from 
N.E. to S.W. 265 miles, its breadth in the centre 
165 miles, and its area 17,600 geographical miles. 
It is 117 feet above the Caspian, and 83 feet 
above the ocean. The Amu Darya and Syr 
Darya, the Oxus and the Jaxartes of the Greeks, 
empty themselves into this sea. It is called by 
the Kirghiz tribes Aral Tenghiz, Sea of Islands. 
The water contains 1'3 per cent, of salt, but is 
drinkable. It has many islands and reefs of 
rocks. Its depth varies up to 37 fathoms ; rain 
rarely falls. Its surface is supposed to be lower- 
ing. The Greeks, writing of the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, asserted that both these rivers disembogued 
into the Caspian. From this an opinion has been 
entertained that in ancient times the Sea of Aral 
formed a part of the Caspian. — Collet, C. Khiva. 

ARAL A. Saj^sic. Ailanthus excelsa. 

ARAL!. Maleal. Allamanda cathartica, L. 
In Tam., Nerium odorum, Aft 

ARALIA CACHEMERICA. Due. 

Duuuk, Chanami, Chenab. \ Bana-khor, Churial, Panj. 

A rank plant growing to 6 or 8 feet high ; is 
abundant in some places in the Jhelum and 
Chenab basins, at 5200 to 9000 feet. It is said 
to be eaten by goats. — J. L. Steicart, M.D. 

ARALIACEiE, the ivy family, a natural order 
of plants, generally trees or shrubs. The genera 
panax, dimorphanthus, aralia, and hedera occur 
in the East Indies. The natives of Sikkim col- 
lect the leaves of many Aralias as fodder for 
cattle, for which purpose they are of the great- 
est service in a country where grass for pas- 
ture is so scarce ; this is the more remarkable, 
since they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
which is usually poisonous. The use of this food, 
however, gives a peculiar taste to the butter. In 
other pai’ts of Sikkim, fig leaves are used for the 
same purpose, and branches of bird-cherry, a 
plant also of a poisonous family, abounding in 
prussic acid. Aralia cordata, Thunh., a plant of 
China; its young shoots provide an excellent 
culinary vegetable.— Fow Hooker, Jour. 

i. p. 359 ; Hogffs Vegetable Kingdom, 390. 

ARALIA EDULIS. Hooker f. Smith. 
Dimorphanthus edulis. | Tang-kwei, . . . Chin. 

Grows in the Chinese provinces of Kan-suh and 
Shan-si. Its root is used in hemorrhages, fluxes, 
dyspepsia, menstrual and puerperal diseases. 
Chinese women believe that It makes them turn 
to their husbands. The young shoots and roots 


are eaten in China and Japan. It greatly re- 
sembles celery. — S?nith. 

^ ARALIA PALMATA, Smith, the Wu-kia-p’i of 
the Chinese, grows in Shen-si, Hu-peh, and in the 
valley of the Yang-tsze. Its root is made into a 
tincture, and prescribed in rheumatism and tertiary 
ailments. — Smith. 

ARALIA PAPYPJFBRA. Hooker. Rice paper. 
T’ung-ts’aii, . . Chin. 1 T’ung-toh-muli, . Chin. 

This plant grows in King-chau-fu in Hu-peh, 
and is cultivated in Formosa. The ordinary size 
of its pith is about that of a man’s thumb, but 
larger sizes are obtainable. It furnishes the rice 
paper of commerce, which is so largely consumed 
in the provinces of Canton and Foh-kien, that 
it is estimated 30,000 dollars’ worth of it are 
annually made use of in Fu-chu-fu alone, where 
every lady wears artificial flowers made out of 
it. One hundred sheets, each about three inches 
square, can be bought for three half-pence. The 
pith is sometimes 1-|- inch in diameter. It is not 
grown from seed, but from young shoots ; when 
these appear above ground early in spring, and 
are a few inches high, they are carefully separated 
from the parent roots and transplanted into pots, 
in which they remain until about a foot high, 
when they are removed to land prepared for 
them. They are said to attain their full growth 
of 10 or 12 feet at their tenth month ; they are 
cut clown, the twigs and leaves removed, and the 
stems left to soak for some days in water, to 
loosen the bark and wood, and facilitate the 
removal of the pith. This last, after being cleaned 
and made into a cylindrical shape, is "cut into 
convenient lengths, and is now ready for the hand 
of the paper-cutter, who, with a sharp broad- 
bladed knife, makes a slight longitudinal incision 
in the cylinder of pith, wiiich is then turned round 
gently and regularly on the edge of the knife, 
until the whole available material is planed off in 
thin even slices. Much care and dexterity are 
requisite to produce sheets of even thickness. — 
Bennett, pp. 299-304; Hooker; Smith. 

I ^ ARALIE. Maleal. A tree about forty feet 
in height, and two feet in diameter; used in 
Malabar for planks in vessels. — Edge. Mai. Can. 

ARALU. Sing. Terminalia chebula. 

ARAM, the highland south-west of Armenia 
(Armimi) ; the country between the sources of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and Mesopotamia 
proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Arammaiis were 
a Semitic race of highlanders who first settled 
on the upper part of the Euphrates and Tigris 
districts, and then passed through ^fesopotamia 
proper (Aram of the two rivers). The name of 
Uz, in Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as 
far as North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, ac- 
cording to Chevalier Bunsen, are the historical 
nations of Syria, Aram, Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia, speaking Syrian in the west, and the 
so-called Chaldaic in the east. In the gradual 
diffusion of mankind, the western provinces 
of Iran seem to have fallen to the share of the 
Aramseans and Elamites ; and the Semitic people 
and language displaced the Kushite. From their 
primitive language two distinct branches sprang, 
the original Arabic, with the Miisiiud, Koreisii, 
and other dialects of that tongue, being one, and 
the Aramaic the other. Tiie latter" had two 
grand subdivisions, from one of wdiich, known 
as the Western Aramaic, were derived the Ain- 
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haric, Syriac, Hebrew, etc.; and from the other, I the ark are fabled to have remained on this hill 
or Eastern Aramaic, came the Syrian, Babylonian, at the date of the accession of the Abbassi 

and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic khalifs, A.D. 749. — Porter's Travels, i. 183 * Gen, 
construction, the eastern seems to be more 3IonteWs Report MacGregor. * ^ 

ancient than the western Aramaic ; and it appears ARAS, a modern name of the ancient Araxes 
likewise to be the root of the Zend, Pehlevi, the Awerma of the Pnranas, now called Kum 
Sanskrit, and other dialects in use throughout Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock Istakhr. 
a portion of the territory along which it had The Araxes, at its commencement, owing to its 
spread eastwards. The greater part of what was many affluents, beai's the Persian appellation 
called Mesopotamia in later times, constituted of Hazara ; it sj)rings from the side of the Bin 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram- Gol, or mountain of thousand lakes, about 30 
Nahrain. The same territory, in Gen. xxviii, 2, miles south of Erzei’um, and nearly in the centre 
6, 7, is called Padan- Aram, or champagne Syria, of the space between the eastern and western 
both of which designatioDS agreed with the de- branches of the Euphrates. Its course, from its 
^nption of the country given by Strabo. — Colonel first spring near Jabal Seihan, is almost north-east 
Ches7iei/s Euplirates and Tigris, p. 118 ; Bimsen, for about 145 miles through Armenia, when it 
iii. and iv. p. 358. ^ tuims eastward, being then near the frontier of 

ARAMANDA. Tel. Eugenia bracteata, Kars; this proximity continues for 110 miles. 
ARAMRA, in Kattywar, held by the Badhail The sources of the Aras and those of the north 
race, who, along with the Wagher race of Dwarica, branch of the Euphrates arc about 10 miles from 
were long the terror of the neighbouring seas. one another. In modern times, the north- 
ARAM SHAH, son of Kutub-iid-Din, xiibek, in eastern districts, along the banks of the Araxes, 
1219 succeeded to his father on the throne of intervening bet’ween Aderbijan and Georgia, have 
Dehli, but was deposed by Altamsh, his father’s been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia, 
slave. — Malcolm's IIist07ij of Persia, ii, p. 212 ; Jour. 

ARANDL Sansk. Ricinus communis; castor oil. Royal Geo. Society, vi. part ii. p. 200. 

ARANEA, sp., the Arasuk or Bir-bahuti insect. ARAS A. Beng. Solanum verbascifolium. 

See Bir-bahuti ; Insects. ^ ^ ^ ARASA. Karn. Arasan, Tam. A king, a ruler ; 

ARANELLI. Tam. Cicca disticha. a variation from raja. 

ARANG, a small town on the banks of the ARASA-MARAM. Tam. Ficus religiosa. 
Mahanadi, in the Central Provinces ; formerly Arasa-Kar, a fibre obtained from that tree, 
one of the seats of the Hai-Hai Rajput dynasty. ARASHTRA, Sansk., or the kingiess, the rc- 
ARANG. Malay. Charcoal. Arang para, publican defenders of Sangala or Sakala. They 
lamp-black. Arang tanab, coal, are the Adraistse of Arrian, who places them on 

ARANGO. Guj, Large rough carnelian beads, the Ravi. They were known by the several tribal 
of various sizes and shapes, made in Cambay, names of Bahika, Jartikka, and Takka, from which 
and formerly extensively used in the African slave last is the name of their old capital of Taxila or 
trade. — Faullcner. Tcikka-sila, as known to the Greeks. The people 

ARAN-KOWAL. Hind. The lotus of the still exist in the Panjab hills; and their alpha- 
desert, from aranya, a waste, and comala (pro- betical characters, under the name of Takri or' 
noniiced kowal), a lotus. Takni, are now used by all the Hindus of Kash- 

ARANYA. Sansk. A forest, a wood. Aranya- mir and the northern mountains, from Simla and 
shashthi, a Hindu festival on the 6th (shashti) of Sabathu to Kabal and Bamian. — Elliot. See 
Jeyesth (May — June), observed by Hindu women Chandragupta ; Takka. 

in the hope of obtaining handsome children. Part ARASINA-GURGI. Can. Garcinia pictoria. 

of the ceremonial is walldng in a wood. Shashthi ARATI. Sansk. An enemy. The Arati cerc- 

is also the name of a Hindu goddess. mony amongst Hindus is j)ractised on the birth of a 

ARANYAKA, Sansk. Treatises relating to child, to aveii the evil eye. See Curcuma ionga. 
Hinduism, to be read in a forest. Part of one is ARATNI. Tam. An ell ; the short ell measure, 
said to have been written by Asvalanyaka, another ARAUCARIA BIDWILLL Hooker. The 
part by Sayana. They are religious andphiloso- Bunya-bunya of the natives of Australia, grows 
phical writings, which expound the mystical sense about Sydney and on the mountain rangms between 
of the ceremonies, discuss the nature of God, etc. Burnett and Brisbane rivers. It attains a height 
They are attached to the Brahmanas. Their names of 250 feet, with a circumference of 25 feet. Its 
are the Brihad, which is attached to the Satapatha cones are 9 to 12 inches long, and 5 to 9 inches in 
Bralimaiia ; the Taittiriya ; the Aitareya, a part of diameter ; and as these form an important article 
the Aitareya Brahmana; and the Kanshitaki. of food at certain seasons to large tribes of abori- 
Thero are passages in these books uaequalled in giues, the trees are preserved. Each tribe has its 
any language for grandeur, boldness, and sim- own group of trees. Araucari Cookii, R. Br., of 
plicity.— Doivson. New Caledonia, rises 200 feet; A. Rule!, F. v, 

ARARAT, a volcanic mountain, in lat. 39° 42^ N., Mueller, is a large tree ; and A. Cunninghamii, tlie 
long. 48° 38' E. It consists of two peaks, — Great Australian or Moreton Bay pine, forms vast forests 
Ararat, 17,828 feet, on the north-west; Less along the shores of Moreton Bay, in lat. 14° to 
Ararat, 18,098 feet, on the south-east. An erup- 29° S., and on the alluvial bank of the Brisbane 
tioii occurred on the 2d July 1840. It is called by river, lat. 27° to 80° S. It attains from 100 to 130 
the Persians, l^loiiiitain of Noah ; Aghridagh, by feet in height, with a circumference of upwards of 
theTurks ; by the ArrAs, Jabl-ul-Judi ; and by the 14 feet, having a clear stem to 80 feet, with a 
Armenians, Ifassinssar, or Mountain of the Ark. circumference of 25 feet . — J affray ; Von3IucUer ; 
But all unite in revering it as the haven of the G. Bennett, pp. 325, 326. 
great ship wdiich prescr\'ed the father of mankind ARAUCARIA EXCELSA. 11. K, R. Br. 
from the waters of the deluge. Some planks of Dombeya excelsa, Lmnh. j Colymbea excelsa, Spr. 
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The Norfolk Island pine grows also in New 
Holland, New Caledonia, Botany Island, and Isle 
of ^ Pines. It is a majestic tree, attaining to 
heights of from 60 to 228 feet, with a circum- 
ference of 33 feet. Its wood is useful for carpen- 
ters’ indoor work, but is too heavy for naval 
purposes, as spars. Admiral Keppell says that its 
timber soon rots when exposed to the weather, 
and the auger worm makes fearful ravages in the 
fences made of it. It is generally used for building 
purposes, flooring, partitions, etc. ; and when ke|)t 
dry, and not exposed to the weather, it is more 
durable . — KeppetVs Voyage of the Meander^ p. 82 ; 
KeppelPs In(L Arch, ii p. 282 ; Von Mueller. 

ARAVA, the Dravida people, commonly called 
Tamil, who speak the Arava or Tamil language. 

ARAYALLI, a chain of hills connected by 
lower ranges with the western extremity of the 
Yindhya mountains on the borders of Gujerat, 
and stretching from S. Y’’. to N.E. up to a con- 
siderable distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction 
of I)ehli, between lat. 25° and 26-J° N., and long. 
73° 20' and 75° E. The range forms the watershed 
of the Indus and Ganges valleys. Its highest peak 
is Mount Abu, about 6650 feet. It divides Raj- 
putana mto two nearly equal parts, forming the 
division between the desert on the west and 
the central table-land. It would be more cor- 
rect to say the level of the desert, for the S.E. 
portion, including Jodhpur, is a fertile country. 
Except this tract, all between the Aravalli moun- 
tains and the Indus, from the Sutlej or Hysudrus 
the north to near the sea on the south, is 
waste of sand, in which are oases of different size 
and fertility, the greatest of which is around 
Jessalmir. The narrow tract of Cutcb intervenes 
the desert and the sea, and makes a sort 
of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. Central India 
is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 
2500 feet above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli 
mountains on the -west, and those of the Yindhya 
the south, supported on the east by a lower 
range in Bundelkand, and sloping gradually on 
the N.E. into the basin of the Ganges. It is 
diversified but fertile tract. The patar, or 
plateau, of Central India, is distinct from the 
Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to the west, 
and its underlying rock is trap. Aravalli means 
the hill of strength ; and these hills have afforded 
protection to the most ancient sovereign race in 
the east or west, — the ancient stock of the Surya- 
vansa, the Heliadso of India, or children of the 
sun, the princes of Mewar, who, when pressed, 
retired to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The people who occupy the 
Aravalli are the Meena mountaineers, a preda- 
tory race. The hills are rich in mineral products, 
and enabled the Mewar family long to struggle 
against superior power, and to raise the magni- 
ficent structures which ornament their kingdom. 
The mines are royalties, and a monopoly. ‘ Aii- 
Dan-Kan’ is an expression which comprehends 
the sum of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being 
allegiance, commercial duties, mines. The tin? 
mines of Mewar were once very productive, and 
yielded, it is asserted, no inconsiderable portion of 
silver, but political reasons, during the Moghul 
domination, led to the concealment of such sources 
of wealth. Copper of a very fine description is 
likewise abundant, and supplies the currency; 
surma, or the oxide of antimony ?, is found on the 


western frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, 
rock crystal, chrysolite, and inferior kinds of the 
emerald family, are all to be found within Mewar. 
— Elphin. i. p. 2 ; Tod\<} Rajasthan., i. pp. 10, 12. 

ARAYA-ANJELI. MalEx\l. Antiaris sacci- 
dora. 

ARAY KEERAY. Tam. Byltneria herbacea. 
ARAZI. Ar. From Arz, land. In N. India, 
Arazi-abadi, the village site, which is unassessed. 
Arazi-bagh, grove lands. Arazi-behan, orbehnaur, 
seed beds. 

ARBAB, the title of the chiefs of the Khalil, 
Momaiid, and other tribes on the Peshawar frontier. 
It is the plural of the Arabic rab, lord. — MacGr,. 

ARBABI, a branch of the Nharui tribe of 
Baluch, now tributary to Persia. 

ARBAMBAL of Jheliim. Hedera helix ; ivy. 
AR-BAND. Hind. The loin-cloth or dhoti of 
the Hindu men, passed between the thighs. 

ARBELA. On the site of this great ancient 
city of Assyria, the modern town of Ervil has 
been built. A Turkish fortress is built on the top 
of the great momid.-^-Mignan's TravelSyp. $%4:. 
ARBI or Arvi. Hind. Colocasia aiitiquorum. 
ARBOR ALBA, the cajapiiti tree. A trans- 
lation of the two Malay words, Kayu-putih. 

ARBOR SECCO, the dry tree of Ezek. xvii. 
M, is repeatedly spoken of by Marco Polo as 
existing in N.E. Persia. — Y?.ile^ Cathay, i. p. 48. 
ARCA. Sansk. One of the names of the sun. 
Area Bahu Phala, in some MSS. is written Area 
Bahoota and Area Baghabala. It is, in Hindu 
astronomy, the arc which a planet describes during 
that part of the equation of time which arises from 
the inequality of the sun’s motion in his orbit, 
being an equation to which all the planets are sub- 
ject, but the motion of which it differently affects. 

Arc Endu Sangama, the instant of true conjunc- 
tion of the sun and moon. — Warren'^s Kala SanJiita. 

AROENTHOBIUM OXYCEDRL Bieb. Shu- 
koar of Chenab. A pretty little mistletoe, common 
on Juniperus excelsa, at some places 9000 to 9500 
feet in Lahoul.^ It frequently kills the trees which 
it attacks. It is said to flower generally in winter. 
— J. L. Stewart, M.D. 

AROHA, in Hinduism, objects of worship, as 
images, etc. See Sri Sampradaya. 

ARCHALIYA, of Sutlej. Coriaria Nepalensis. 

^ ARCHANGELS. Mahomedans reckon four, 
viz. Jibrail or Gabriel, who is God’s messenger ; 
Mikail (Michael), who is the protector of the Jews ; 
Tsrafil, who will sound the last trumpet at the 
resurrection; and Azrail, the angel of death. In 
the book of Enoch, six are mamed, Uriel, Raphael, 
Raguel, Michael, Sarakiel, and Gabriel. 

^ARCHER FISHES. The' Chelmon rostratus, 
Linn., Chsetodon rostratus, Shaw, is, according to 
Sir E. Tennent, the archer fish of tlie fresh waters 
of India. On seeing a fly settle overhead on a leaf, 
it propels a di^op of water and brings it clown! 
See Chjetodon toxotes. 

AROHERY . In Sanskrit, Dlianiirviclya is always 
put for military science in general. Archery was 
the predominant branch of the military m among 
ancient Hindus, as is evident from this use of the 
term, and from all descriptive accounts of heroic 
education. Rama, Ms sons, the Pandava, Ayiis, and 
all other princes, are represented in the i-lamayaua, 
Mahabharata, and in all poems and plavs, as making 
archery a principal part of their educiition, fiiniisli- 
ing a remarkable analogy, in this res])eet, to the 
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; practice of tlie ancient Persians and Scytliians. become tbe cause of a most exuberant ve.G:cta- 

Throughout south-eastern Asia, the bow has almost tion. The limits of the volcanic band which 

I disappeared, the only people using it constantly crosses the Archipelago are- distinctly defined 

in war and for the hunt being the Bhils, Sontals, by the active volcanoes with which it is studded, 
and the Miocopi ; but at the annual ‘ langar ’ of the There appears a great volcanic stream in the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, there continued to the latter neighbourhood of Hamtschatka, from w'hicli it 
part of the 19th century to be seen a few soldiers can be traced in a south-west direction through 
in the procession armed with bows. the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo-choo, 

ARCHIL, a violet dye, obtained from several skirting the coast of Asia to Formosa, where 

species of lichen, the most important of which it meets another coming from the south and 
are Roccella tinctoria and R. fusiformis. Also south-west through the Philippines and Min- 
/ from Lecanora perella, or Orseille de terre, and danao to the Moluccas, embracing the eastern 

I L. tartarea or cudbear. — Tomlinson. extreme of Celebes and the western peninsula of 

[ ARCHIPELAGO. In the south and east of Ne-w Guinea, and then another curved from the 

Asia, there are several great groups of islands westward along the trans- Javan chain to the 
to which this term is applied. The Maldives, Straits of Sunda, where it meets one from a 
Chagos, and Laccadives are of Madreporic origin, north-westerly direction through Sumatra and the 
The Maldive Islands are in 17 groups called Andamans to Cheduba Island, in the northern 
Atolls. They extend from 0° 40' S. to 7® 6' N., part of the Bay of Bengal. From the w^estern 
separated from each other by narrow channels, extreme of New Guinea, however, along the north 
The population is about 200,000, supposed to be coast of that island to New Britain, although its 
of Arab descent. volcanic character has been decided by recent 

The Laccadive group extends between 10° and French navigators, there remains a tract including 
12° 40' N., and consists of fifteen smaller clusters 13 degrees of longitude in which no active volcano 
of two or more islands. The people are of Arab has been seen. In Java there are forty-six vol- 
origin. canic peaks, twenty of which still occasionally emit 

^ 'The Eastern or Indian Archipelago consists of vapour and flame. The eruptive forces operate 

an immense labyrinth of islands, among which are with violence, and the great eruption of Tom- 
at least twenty of considerable size, and one which boro, in the island of Sumbawa, about 200 
nearly equals Europe in extent. Its clusters of miles from the eastern extremity of Java, was a 
islands and islets, scattered in irregular profusion notable example. This volcano had been for some 
over the Southern Ocean, commence at the S.E. time in a state of smouldering activity, but in 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal, and stretch east- Aj^ril 1815 it burst forth with tremendous vio- 
i ward far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of lence, and did not cease to eject lava until July, 

t longitude and 31 degrees of latitude, from 11° The sound of the incessant explosions was heard 

■ S. to 19° N., and from Sumatra to New Guinea, in Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles in 

I in an area of five millions of square miles. It a direct line ; and at Ternate, in the opposite 

I comprises islands and groups of islands, in- direction, at a distance of 720 miles. Out of a 

> habited by races differing widely in character, population of 12,000 in the province of Tomboro, 

estimated at 35 millions. Many of them are only twenty-six individuals survived. On the 
under the control of Holland, Spain, and Great side of Java, the ashes were carried to a distance 
Britain. Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are of 300 miles, and 217 towards Celebes; and the 
i claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, floating cinders to the westward of Sumatra 

i or as feudatories {Moniteiir des Indes), Sumatra, formed a mass two feet thick, and several miles 

Babi, Nias, Mintao, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the in extent, through which ships with difficulty 
Enganos; Java, Madura, Baweean, the Kangeang, forced their way. The finest particles were 
Banka, Billiton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, transported to the islands of Amboyna and Banda, 
Auambas, and Tambelan, the kingdom of Sambas 800 miles east from the site of the volcano ; and 

in Borneo, with the great Pontiaiiak and Banjar- the area over which the volcanic effects extended 

; massim residencies, and the Karimata Isles; was 1000 English miles in circumference, includ- 

Celebes, Sumbawa, Bouton, Saleyer, Amboyna, ing the wdiole of the Molucca Islands, Java, and 
I Ceram, Buru, Siam, Sangir, Talaut, the Xulla a considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and 

’ and Bangaai groups, Halmahera, Obie, Batchian, Borneo. But if the disruptive forces in these 

Ternate, Tidor, Waigin, Battanta, Salawatte, regions have been great, the creative and coii- 
Mysole, the Bandas, the Ki, Arru, and Tenimber ; structive power is active. The zoophyte is adding 
a part of Timor, Rotti, Savu, Sumba, Ende, silentlyandincessantly to the number of the island- 
f Adenaar, Solor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emerging from 
J and Lombok, with the western part of New the waters ; seeds, deposited by birds, or wafted by 

} Guinea, — all these truly form a magnificent winds, quickly vegetate ; verdure spreads over the 

colonial empire. waste; and palm trees rise in tufted groves, as if 

Physical Features. — The monsoons regularly by enchantment, from the ocean. The hidden 
recur, blowing over the ocean and over forests but ever active energy of the coral insect makes 
and swamps u^ich remain in a state of primitive the navigation of this Archipelago exceedingly 
nature. Abundant rains fertilize the soils, and difficult, for charts and soundings do not long 
produce a magnificence of vegetation which no form safe guides where an unseen power is always 
country but Bmzil can rival. It has been, and at work, reducing the depth of seas, and convert- 
still continues, tlie theatre of prodigious volcanic ing water into dry land. 

action, to which it owes much of its unequalled Mountains. — A mountain range, polonged 
beauty and fertility ; for ashes and scoria, if through Arakan, halts at Point Negrais, to re- 
' they blast and destroy for a time the luxuriant appear through the Andamans and Nicobars; 

tropical iloni, are afterwards the basis, and and, after extending along the S.I7. coast of 
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SuiTiatra, term biates its S.E. point. Aiiotlier 

range runs along the Malay Peninsula, is lost 
tor a time, but appears again in the high peak 
of Lingiu, and temiiiiates in Banca and Billiton; 
and a branch from this separates at Pulo Timoaii, 
on the east coast of the Peninsula, and ends at 
Oanmata, in the strait between Billiton and 
Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and 
Cochin-China in the same direction, and these per- 
haps traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian 
range and the moiintains at Sarawak, on the 
north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natunas 
Islands and Pulo Condor form the connecting 
link ; and as the Sarawak hills run to the south- 
east, the range is probably continued, either by 
a connected line, or by isolated mounts, until 
It terminates in the Gunong Rates, near Cape 
Selatan. This range, after traversing the western 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south coast, a 
little to the eastward of Kotaiingin. The Annam 
or Gochin-Chinese range can be traced distinctly 
across the Archipelago to Australia, and the multi- 
tude of islands which are now to be seen, are either 
masses upraised by volcanic action, or the tops 
of great volcanic outbursts wdiich have appeared 
above the occau; and where the earth has not 
risen above tlie water’s surface, great submarine 
banks are to be traced from one island to another. 

1 he depth of water on these banks averages about I 
30 fathoms, deepening rapidly as the eclge is ap- 
proached, and shoaling gradually towards the land. 
Ine chain which extends along the Malay Penin- 
mila, and is continued at intervals to Banca and 
Bilhton, abounds in metals, and mining operations 
are 'pursued with great success. Its tin mines 
and those of Banca are well known. This range 
may be considered as the backbone of the Great 
Asiatic Bank, which extends into the Archipelap’o 
from the south-eastern extreme of Asia to a distan ce 
of nearly 1000 miles,-— in fact to witiiin 60 miles of 
Celebes, perhaps to the south-west extremity of that 
island also, but there is a space of nearly 30 miles 
across which no soundings have been carried, 
bumatra, which lies on its western verge, has been 
subjected to volcanic action, but not to so great an 
extent as to disturb the direction of its mountain 
mnge, -which runs parallel to that of the Malay 
1 eninsula. The third range that can be traced into 
the Indian Archipelago is the one that traverses 
Laos and Camboja, at the southern extremity of 
which it disappears for a time, showing itself 
only at I ulo Condor and Natunas, until it emero-es 
under the north-west extreme of Borneo, and is 
continued along the entire west coast of that island. 
Here it again elisappears, and only show^s itself 
agam on the north coast of Java, where it ceases 
entirely, the remaining portion of this island 
being^ either of volcanic formation or of alluvial 
deposit. The teak tree, which abounds on the 
Cambojan part of this range, but is not found in 
with here, the projecting 
part of the north side of Java, between Samarang 
and Surabaya, being a vast teak forest, from 
the tmber of which the greater portion of the 
shipping employed in the Archipelago is con- 
structed. ^Java is the only island in the eastern 
seas in which the teak tree is indigenous, nor will 
volcanic parts of the island where 
Its cnltiyaluon has been attempted. This, which 
may be called the Cambojan range, is also rich 
in minerals, gold and diamonds, especially the 
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Bornean part of it. The volcanic islands of the 
Archipelago also contain metals, gold-dust being 
found at the bottoms of many of the mountain 
streams. 

Ethnology . — In the Archipelago there seem to 
be the Malay race proper, and varieties of Negro 
races, viz. the Miiicopi of the Andamans; the 
Semang or dwarf Negroes of the Malay Penin- 
sula ; the Negrito or Aeta of the Philippines ; the 
larger Negro race or Papua of New Guinea ; and 
a race whom Crawfurd styles the Negro Malay, 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay. Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, however, indicates only two very 
strongly contrasted races, Malays and Papuans. 

^ The Malay inhabit the great western islands, 
bumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes ; the latter. 
New Guinea and the adjacent small islands. The 
Malays are superior to all the others in intel- 
lect and civilisation. They occupy nearly the 
whole of the Malay Peninsula, half of Sumatra, 
and ad- the sea-coast of Borneo. Their numbers 
are estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo, 1,250,000 in 
die Malay Peninsula, and 1,000,000 in Sumatra. 
Ihe typical Malays are of a liglit-brown colour, 
resembling cinnamon or lightly roasted coffee; 
they haye,^ constantly, straight, black, and rather 
coarse hair, little or no beard, and generally 
smooth, hairless bodies ; they are of a low stature, 
rather strongly made, with short thick feet, and 
small delicate hands. The face is broad, the eye- 
brows flat, the nose small, well formed, with the 
nostrils somewhat exposed, the lips broad and 
well cut, the mouth large but not projecting. In 
character, the Malay is impassive, reserved, and 
bashful. His feelings of surprise, admiration, or 
fear are not reachly manifested, and he has little 
appreciation of the sublime or beautiful. He is 
somewhat taciturn, is deliberate when he speaks ; 
he but seldom laughs, nor does he openly express 
his gratitude for a favour. He revenges an insult 
more quickly than an injury. He is" honest and 
trustworthy in money matters, but prides himself 
upon his capacity for lying. His intellect is but 
mediocre. He is deficient in the energy necessary 
Jp^wledge, and his mind seems incap- 
able of following out more than the simpl4t 
combinations of ideas. He is quick in acquiring 
mechanical arts, and therefore makes a good 
servant for simple routine duties. 

4-1 many respects, the opposite of 

the Malay. In colour he is a deep sooty brown or 

• is harsh, dry, and frizzly, growing 
m little tufts, ^ which in youth are short and com- 
pact, but 'which in adults often grow out so as 
to form a compact frizzly mop nearly a yard in 
diameter. He is bearded, and his amis, legs, and 
breast are more or, less hairy. The Papuan is. 
taller than the. .Malay ; the face is, elongate, and ^ 

• feet rather large; the forehead 

is flat, the brow very, prominent, the nose large, 
iong^ and arched, with the nostrils hidden by the ■ ' 

overhanging lip. The face has thus a .Semitic : 
character, which is perceptible even in the chiidren. 

I he Papuan is .impulsive and demonstrative in 
speech and action, expressing his emotions and 
passions m shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
leapmgs. He is noisy and boisterous in speech 
and action botlr home and before strangers. 

Of hisintellect little is known, though it is sup- 
posed to be not inferior to that of the I^Ialay. He 
has a love of art, decorating his canoe, his house 



and almost eTery domestic article 'witli elaborate 
carving. The Papua of New Guinea are true 
Negroes, and have made some advances in civilis- 
ation. 

The inhabitants of the Moluccas and Timor may 
be classed either with the Papuan or Malay. The 
Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, darker 
than the Malay, but intermediate between Malay 
and Papua. 

The Negrito of the Philippines, the Mincopi, and 
the Semaog of Malacca differ in important charac- 
ters from the Papuan races. The Mincopi and 
Semang ai-e a small Negro race. The Negrito are 
short, but well made, active, with soft frizzled 
hair, nose slightly flattened, features more regular 
and skin less dark than the African Negro. 

The inhabitants of all the Pacific Islands, as 
far west as New Guinea and Australia, have 
much in common, while they differ greatly from 
other races. A vertical waving line may be drawn 
through the Moluccas, so that all the tribes of the 
Archipelago to the west of the line will be of 
Malayan or iVsiatio origin, and all to the east of 
Papuan or Polynesian origin. 

Island Groups and Languages , — Three islands 
of the Archipelago — ^New Guinea, Borneo, and 
Sumatra — are of the first class, inferior in size only 
to Australia. Java takes a second jjlace. Three 
are of third size — Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao. 
And those of a fourth size are at least sixteen, — 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Chaiidana, Flores or 
Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, Leyte, and Zebu, 
— most of them with sj)acious alluvial tracts, navi- 
gable rivers, and much natural riches. The 
groups and chains in which they are distributed 
are dispersed over narrow seas, with the greater 
islands intervening. Innumerable channels and 
passages, therefore, open in every direction to the 
mariner, — tortuous, intricate, Ml of rocks, reefs, 
and shoals, which render them in some jjarts 
difficult of navigation (Groojf, Moniteiir, i. 58). 
They are made less dangerous, however, by the 
prevailing serenity of the waters, the regularity 
of the currents, and the steadiness of the winds. 
Tremendous storms, indeed, called typhoons, occa- 
sionally visit the Straits of Malacca (Berncastle’s 
Vogage, i. p, 274), and blow over tbe China Sea ; 
but they are rare, and the islands of the inteiior 
region may be said to lie amid perpetual calms. 

The groups known as the islands of the Arafura 
Sea consist of the Tenimber, the Ki, and the Aru 
islands, with others of inferior significance. They 
are scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
vary in size from seventy miles in length, to mere 
tufts of verdure floating in the sea, like baskets of 
grass and flowers, crovmed by tall clumps of palm, 
and dispersing through the atmosphere a fragi’ance 
like that of the cinnamon gardens in Ceylon, 

The Tenwiber group consists of many islands, 
inhabited by a curious race of people, half savage 
in manner, whose callages, built on limestone hills 
near the shore, combine with the varying outlines 
of the surface, the fresh and green aspect of the 
interior slopes, and the blue water in the channels 
between, to present a grateful prospect to the 
navigator’s eye, rarely equalled in brilliance. 

Timor is a word which means the east, and was 
probably imposed on this island by the Malays, to 
■whose language it belongs, because this was the 
extreuiG limit of their ordinary commercial voyages 


to the south-east. Its principal inhabitants are 
of the Malay race, but it contains also Papuans, 
and tribes of the intermediate race. The two 
languages of Timor are the Manatoto and the 
Timori, the first spoken at the north-east end of 
the island, and the last used by many of the tribes 
as a common medium of intercourse. No alphalict 
has ever been invented in Timor; but, judging by 
the specimens of its languages, the vowels are the 
same as those of the Malay and Javanese. 

F'rom Timor to New Guinea there runs a long 
chain of islets, forming, as it were, a wall or barrier 
to the south-eastern portion of tbe Archipelago. 
In these islets the inhabitants are of the same race 
with the Malays, and speak many languages. Mr. 
Windsor Earl says that ‘ in the south-eastern parts 
of the Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse between the various petty tribes 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every detached 
group of villages, has its own peculiar dialect, 
which is often unintelligible even to the tribes in 
its immediate neighbourhood. In some of the 
larger islands, — Timor, for example, — these tribes 
are so numerous, and the country occupied by 
many of them so extensive, that it becomes im- 
possible to form even an approximate estimate of 
their number.’ Of one language, the jjrevailing 
one, among several languages of the island of 
Kisa, one of the Sarawati group, in the chain 
of islets already mentioned, Mr. Earl furnished 
a curious and instructive vocabulary of 830 
words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowels are the same as . those of the Malay 
and Javanese. 

The Spice Islands,, in the Molucca and Banda 
Seas, consist of many islands, with numerous 
languages. Next to Java, of which they form a 
sub-government, the Moluccas are the most im- 
portant of the Dutch possessions in India. The 
islands to which this term is applied are Amboyna, 
Banda, Ternate, Tidore, and smaller islands in 
their neighbourhood. The islands are small, 
volcanic, unproductive in grain, but fertile in 
fine spices. But the Dutch nation, in order to 
secure a monopoly of this class of products, for 
years rooted up and destroyed, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every nutmeg or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quantity 
of spices which they calculated they could dispose 
of. Rosingain, near Banda, was almost aban- 
doned after the extirpation of its spice trees, its 
people emigrating to the neighbouring islands 
in search of a livelihood. The people are of 
the Malayan race, short, squat, and darker in com- 
plexion than the Javanese. The Amboynese are 
of a middling height, and well formed. They 
are gentle, very sober, brave, easily managed, and 
make good mounted and foot soldiers, and a con- 
siderable number of them have embraced Chris- 
tianity. Banda is very unhealthy, and is subject 
to frightful earthquakes. When first discovered 
by Europeans, the inhabitants had made consider- 
able advances in civilisation, although still much 
inferior to that of the Javanese. Sir Stamford 
Raffles furnished specimens of three of the lan- 
guages of this furthest east portion, viz. those 
of Ceram, correctly Serang, of Ternate, correctly 
Tarnate, and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda isles. 
Of 28 words of the language of Ceram, 9 are 
Malay, 2 Javanese, and 17 are common to these 
two languages, Ceram Laut was the great place 
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to whicli tlie Bngis carried tlie Papnan slaves 
wL-oiii they stole from Hew Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines^ although 
contiguous to the proper Indian Archipelago, 
differs materially in climate and in the manners of 
its inhabitants. It extends over fifteen degrees, 
from near latitude tP 40' to 18° 40' H., and con- 
sists of ten principal islands, of which only Lucon 
and Mindanao are of gTeat size, and about 1200 
smaller islands and islets, with a population ap- 
proaching three millions. The bulk of the peo^jlc 
are of the same tawny-complexioned, lank-haired, 
short and squab race, as the principal inhabitants of 
the western portion of the Indian Archipelago. The 
focus of the aboriginal civilisation of the Philip- 
pines, as might be expected, has been the main 
island of the group, Lu<jon. This is a corruption 
of the Malay and Javanese word, lasung, meaning 
a rice-mortar. The Spaniards are said to have 
asked the name of the island, and the natives, 
who certainly had none, thinking they meant a 
rice-mortar, which was before the speakers at the 
time, answered accordingly. In the Philippines 
are many separate nations or tribes, speaking 
distinct languages, unintelligible to each other. 
The principal languages of Lu^on are the Tagala, 
the Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Iloco, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,250,000, 
while the Bisaya has a wide currency among the 
southern islands of the group, Leyte, Zebu, 
Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 people. 
Mr. Crawfurd tells us that it does not appear, 
from a comparison of the phonetic character and 
grammatical structure of the Tagala with those 
of Malay and Javanese, that there is any ground 
for fancying them to be one and the same language 
or languages sprung from a common parent, and 
only diversified by the effects of time and distance ; 
and an examination of the Bisaya dictionary gives 
similar results. 

The great islands of Mindanao and Palawang^ 
and the Stdu group of islets, forming the southern 
limits of the Philippine Archipelago, contain many 
nations and tribes, speaking many languages of 
which little has been published. Mr. Crawfurd, 
on the information from Mr. Dalrymple, informs 
us that even in the little group of the Sulii islands, 
a great many different languages are spoken, and 
he gives a short specimen of 88 words of one of 
those most current. Suhi was for many years the 
market where the Lanun and other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times itself 
was decidedly piratical. The Mahomedan religion 
has made much progress in Mindanao and the Sulu 
islands, as h^ the Malay language, the usual channel 
through which it has at ail times been propagated 
over the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr 
Crawfurd repiarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues, or mere dialects of a common 
mnguage, is a question not easy to determine. 
Certainly, he adds, the phonetic character of the 
Tagala, the Bisaya, the Pampangan, and Iloco are, 
sound for sound, or letter for letter, the same. 

spoken in the Andaman Islands, is 
dissyllabic. ^ In phonology, the Mincopi is 
fundamentally opposed to Silongi, Nicobarn and 
Seinangi; Niasi to Acheean, and Tilanjani to the 
rude Malayan dialects which appear to have pre- 
vailed, and are partially preserved in the adjacent 
portion of Sumatra. The vocalic element is found 


in all the Sumatran and peninsular languages, 
strong in Battan and Lampongi, less so in the 
Malayan dialects, and comparatively weak in the 
Acheean and Semangi. In the Mincopi, Tilan- 
jani, and Niasi, the consonantal element is very 
slight. 

Besisi^ a dialect of the Malayan Peninsula. 
Binua. — The ruder Binua dialects of the Malayan 
Peninsula, when compared with Malay, present 
the same aspect as the uncultivated Sumatran. 
But having been, comparatively with the more 
civilised and powerful Battan and Acliin races, 
almost completely subjected to Malayan influence, 
the indigenous peninsular vocabularies are rapidly 
disappearing. The languages of the Binua or 
Sakai of Pera appear to resemble the ruder 
dialects to the southward. 

Nicohari^ spoken in the Nicobar group, has a 
phonology allied to that of the Silong and Simaiig. 

Silongi^ a dissyllabic language spoken in the 
Mergui Archipelago. 

Semang. — The most northern of the old Indo- 
nesian languages of the Malay Peninsula, are 
those of the Semang tribes of Kidah and Pera. 
They are mainly dissyllabic, but they have more 
monosyllables ; and a dissyllabic tendency may 
still be detected in the contraction of some Malay 
words. The phonology of the Semang has some 
strong peculiarities, the voices low and soft com- 
pared with that of the Binua and Malay tribes. 

Sumatra, — The Malayan language, in its more 
ancient form, partook in a considerable measure 
of the general character of the W. Indonesian of 
Sumatra, as is evident from the phonology of its 
ruder dialects. With the purer phonology of E, 
Indonesian, it combined the consonantal, aspirate, 
and guttural tendencies of the Malacca basin. 
Traces of this earlier character are still found in 
the centre of Malayan civilisation, Menangkabau, 
where the language received its greatest culture, 
and attained the form ■which, with some phonetic 
improvements and a few glossarial changes, it has 
l^reserved in its dissemination throughout the 
iU'chipelago. The Malay of Menangkabau is dis- 
tiuguished from all the other Sumatran languages, 
by its higher culture, purer phonology, wider 
prevalence, and greater influence on other lan- 
guages. It is superior to the ruder phonologies 
of the Peninsula and Sumatra, but also, to a large 
extent, Javan. The principal languages of Suma- 
tra are the Battan dialects and the Malaya, these 
being spoken by the largest populations and over 
the widest extent of territory. 

In Sumatra are found at least three well-marked 
languages, each occupying its own area, and a 
fourth still preserving its peculiar character and 
location, although much affected by foreign in- 
fluence. In addition, the western islands contain 
^ at least three other distinct and stable iaiiguages. 

It has, howwer, only the diffusive language the 
Malay. The chief Sumatran tongues are the 
Battan, Acheean, Korinchi, Lampong, Rejang. 

Battan. In the Battan dialects of Sumatra an 
Indonesian element predominates, and they have 
Hie closest affinity with Malay. The basis of 
Battan is similar to that of Niasi, the latter lan- 
guage having spread into Sumatra, and modified 
the W. Indonesian character of Battan. 

pie Achm language is distinguisiied from all 
others m Asianesia, by having tlie accent on the - 
terminal instead of the peimitimate syllable. In 
136 
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other respects its phonology has the prevailing 
Sumatran character. 

Mantawai is the language of a race who inhabit 
the Pera and Pagai groups. Its phonology is 
considerably more Battan than that of Nias, purer 
than the ruder Malay, and apparently free from 
Sumatran aspirates. 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in extent, 
and by far the most fertile of the Archipelago, 
contained in 1880, wdth Madura, 19,797,077 in- 
habitants. In the eastern and central parts there 
may be said to be three Javanese languages, — the 
popular, the polite (which is a kind of factitious 
dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, found only 
in old books and ancient inscriptions. The modern 
and popular language, as well as the polite dialect, 
is written in a peculiar character, of %vhich the 
substantive letters amount to twmnty. In Java, 
in addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda language, ' 
which is spoken over about one-third of the island, 
extending from Cheribon across the island down to 
its western extremity. This tract is more moun- 
tainous than that inhabited by the Javanese, and 
the people somewhat less advanced in civilisation, 
but possessing the same amiable and docile cha- 
racter as that nation. 

Sundaji has some peculiarities which separate it 
from the other languages of the Javan group, and 
ally it to some of the W. Borneon and S. Penin- 
sular dialects. Formatively, Sundan is more simple 
than the Javan or even the Malayan, and approxi- 
mates to the ruder Peninsular, Sumatran, and 
Borneon languages. 

Mad'uran. — The industrious, peaceful, and 
numerous people who speak the Madurese lan- 
guage, with its dialect the Sumanap, occupy the 
island of Madura, divided from Java by a strait, 
and form in some districts the bulk of the popula- 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, de- 
populated by long wars for the past two hundred 
years, they have been emigrating. 

Bali . — In the adjacent island of Bali, which is 
small but fertile, web cultivated and populous, 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and 
sacred language, and it is one of the most improved 
languages of the Archipelago. 

Lombok. — The fourth language, which Mr. 
Crawfurd considers to have a strong affinity with 
the Javanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and 
populous island, divided from Bali by a narrow 
strait. This is the termination in an easterly 
direction of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, Javan 
has a much broader, more forcible, asperate, and 
primitive phonology than Malay, and the Javan 
group embraces Sundan, Maduran (with its 
dialect Bawian), and Bali. 

Kami. — The Kawi language preserves some 
evidence that, at the era of its formation, the 
Javan language was less removed from the adjacent 
languages than it afterwards became, through the 
continued development and influence of Kawi, 
and a disposition to a factitious and pedantic 
culture. The Javan language participates to a 
certain extent in the peculiarities of the Kawi, 
and e is a frequent sound in both. Indeed, it 
would appear that most of the peculiarities of the 
Javan, or those phonetic traits which distinguish 
it from the general N. Indonesian phonology on 
the one side, and from E. Indonesian on the 
other, may be referred to the influence of Kawi. 


Borneon The Ngaju, Kahayan or 

Kayan of the south coast, and that of the Landaki 
of the west coast, inland of Pontiaiiak, are entirely 
Malay in their structure and formatives. The 
Kayan must be considered as the most southerly 
of the N.E. projection of Borneo, a position whicii 
brings it into proximity with the Bissayan and E. 
Indonesian languages. This is assuming the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Bum’s statement, that the Kayans 
have spread from the basin of the Tiding over the 
watershed into the north-western lands extending 
from the Brnni to the Rejang. 

Alphabets . — In the Archipelago are nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
separate and a native invention. But they are not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from all foreign alphabets. These nine alj^habets 
of the Archijjelago are the produce of five large 
islands only out of the innumerable ones which 
compose it. 

The Javanese is certainly the most perfect 
alphabet of the Archipelago, and the rest, although 
they differ in form, bear it, in principle, a com- 
mon resemblance. It has a distinct and invariable 
character for every sound in the language, and so 
far, therefore, it is a perfect system. The con- 
sonants amount to 19, and can be represented in 
Roman letters as follow — b, c, d, d, g, j, k, 1, m, 
n, n, p, r, s, t, t, w, y. Besides these, there is 
the aspirate which alw^ays follow a vowel, and 
never aspirates a consonant. The vowels arc 6, 
viz. a, a, e, i, o, u. The diphthongs are 2, viz. ai 
and an, but have no characters, being expressed 
only by their elements. The Javanese alphabet, 
like all the others of the Archipelago, is written 
from left to right. In the character thus described 
are written the proper Javanese, the Sunda, the 
Bali, and occasionally it is believed the Lombok. 
The Sunda and Bali alphabets, however, want the 
palatals d and t. Altogether, including Palem- 
bang in Sumatra, it is probable that the Javanese 
alphabet is current among no less a population 
than twelve millions. It is the most perfect, and 
has obtained the widest diffusion. But in prior 
times, other characters, to the extent of twelve 
in number, have prevailed in Java. 

In Sumatra^ beginning from the west, the first 
evidence we have of a native written character 
is found among the Batak, and it is singular 
enough that a nation of canuibals should possess 
the knowledge of letters. There was assuredly 
nothing of the kind in Europe or continenfeil 
Asia until long after men had ceased to eat each 
other. The form of the Batak letter is horizontal. 
The substantive characters of the Batak alphabet 
are the same as those of the Javanese, with the 
exception of the letter c and the palatals d and t, 
which it wants. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people of 
this name in Sumatra, -who border on Menang- 
kabau, has 29 characters, and consists of horizontal 
or slightly raised scratching. 

The Rejang is the alphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra, It 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed of 
upright scratches or strokes, and on the whole 
it is more complete than either the Batak or 
Korinchi. 

The Lampong nation occupies that portion of 
the S.W. side of Sumatra which lies opposite to 
Java, divided from it only by the Straitsx)f Sunda. 
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It has its own peculiar alphabet, which consists of 
3 9 substantive letters, the vowel a and the aspi- 
rate being included among them, with double or 
treble coj} sonants making them up to 44. It has 
a great deal of that angular linear and meagre 
form which characterizes the other Sumatra alpha- 
bets. The consonants correspond in power 
exactly with the Javanese, the palatals d and t 
excepted, which the Lampong does not contain. 
The Lampong, like the Rejang, has the Hindu 
classilication, but it is not so correctly followed ; 
the vowel a and the sibilant are found out of 
place, and thrust in among the liquids. 

The Aclieean and Malay of Sumatra are WTitten 
in the Arabic character. 

In Ceklcs are two distinct alphabets, one of 
them the Bugis, at present in use over the whole 
island, and which extends to Bouton and Sum- 
bawa, and wherever the Bugis nation have 
settled or colonized. The modern Bugis has 23 
substantive characters, consisting mostly of small 
segments of circles running horizontally. The 
Bugis letters have no resemblance to those of 
Sumatra or Java, or even to the obsolete alphabet 
of Siimbawa. The other alphabet of Celebes is 
now obsolete. 

The Bima alphabet, formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, east 
of Sumatra and Java, has now given way to the 
alphabets of the Celebes. 

The ninth and last alphabet of the Archipelago 
is the Philipphie, that of the Tagala nation of the 
great island of Lucon or Luconia, and consists of 
thirteen characters. It is the only one existing in 
the whole of this group, and seems at one time to 
have been used among the civilised tribes of the 
neighbouring islands, having spread even to 
Magindanao and Sulu. The forms of the letters 
are rather bold and more complex than that of 
the Sumatran alphabets. 

The main characteristic of the Archipelago 
letters, their differing among themselves, and thSr 
differing equally from all foreign letters, leads to 
the conclusion that each alphab^et was a separate 
and independent invention, made, in all likelihood, 
in the localities in which we at present find them. 
What causes conduced to this early invention of 
letters among these nations, and at so many dif- 
ferent and distant points, it is not very easy to say. 
The Malayan Peninsula and Borneo^ extensive as 
they are, have never given rise to an indigenous 
cmlisation, sufiicient to raise their inhabitants 
beyond the condition of small and miserable com- 
munities, and hence no indigenous alphabet can be 
traced to them. Their more civilised inhabitants 
arc invariably stranger immigTants. The Borneo 
coasts are occupied by the Malay race and by the 
seafaring Orang Laut and Bugis, but in its interior 
are about sixty nations, and with distinct names, 
speaking distinct languages. The most powerful 
are the Dyak and the Kayan, wholly illiterate. 

No kind of native uniting can be traced to the 
Spice Islands, which, notwithstanding their rich 
native productions, are incapable of yielding corn, 
iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early civilisa- 
tion, and without the presence of which, letters 
have never been invented or existed. In the 
great island of Neiu^ Guinea, with its savage Negro 
population, and with the same deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not reasonably 
to be looked for. No tx’ace of a written character 
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has been found in the wide extent of the islands 
of the Pacific. Most of them are probably too 
small to have furnished a population at once suffi- 
ciently numerous and concentrated to generate 
the amount of civilisation requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, with, 
their comparatively energetic race of inhabitants, 
the discovery of letters would most probably have 
been made, as among some rude nations of 
Sumatra, had the civilisation necessary not been 
precluded by the absence, as in the smaller islands, 

I of the larger animals for labour, and of all the 
I cereal grasses for food. 

The facility with which materials to write on 
are obtained in the countries occupied by the 
Malayan nations, has probably contributed some- 
thing towards their early discovery of the art of 
writing. The want of them, on the contrary, is 
known to have proved a great obstacle to the 
progress of letters, and probably was to their inven- 
tion in temperate regions. The absence of a good 
material in ancient Europe hindered the invention 
of printing; while its presence in China no doubt 
contributed largely to its early discovery in that 
country. Like the Hindus and the Buddhists of 
continental Asia of the present day, the Archi- 
pelago islanders write on palm leaves, which have 
received no otiier preparation than that of being 
dried, and^ cut in slips ; on the inner bark of tretS 
a little polished only by rubbing ; on slips of the 
bamboo cane, simply freed from its epidermis; 
and on stone, metal, and finally on paper. The 
palm leaf ordinarily employed is that of the lontar, 
or Borassus flabelliformis. The Malay word is 
rnost^ likely a corruption of two words, — ron, a 
leaf in Javanese, and tar or tal, the proper name 
of this palm in Sanskrit. This seems corroborated 
by the Javanese name, which is written rental. 
From the use of this word, the practice of writing 
on palm leaves may have been derived from the 
Hindus. This word, with many others wholly or 
partly Sanskrit, belongs to the ceremonial and 
factitious dialect of the Javanese language, a 
genuine native name, kropyate, existing" for it in 
the ordinary one. 

The instrument for writing with on the palm 
leaf, bark, and the bamboo, is an iron style, and 
their writing is, in fact, a rude engraving, which 
is rendered more legible by rubbing powdered 
charcoal over the surface, which falls into the 
grooves, and is swept off the smooth surface. 

The Javanese, however, understand the manu- 
facture of a kind of paper from the gluga., 
Broussonetia papyrifera, and the article itself 
daluwan, changed into dalaiiian for tlie polite 
language. ^ The process is not the ingenious 
one of China, India, Persia, and Europe, but 
greatly resembles that of making the Egyptian 
papyrus, and still more closely the preparation of 
the South Sea cloth, the raw material bemr*', 
indeed, exactly the same. The true bark, cut in 
slips, is long macerated and beaten, and, after 
bemg thus treated, slips of it are joined to each 
other over a smooth surface, and defects made 
good by patching. The fabric thus obtained is 
of a brownish grey colour, unequal in its texture, 
rigid, but strong. Mith the exception of tlic 
Javanese, it does not seem that tlie luuiws of the 
Archipelago ever wrote with ink, before tliey were 
instructed by the Arabs, no doubt from the ab- 
sence of paper. The Javauese have a muivc name 
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for ‘ pen ’ and ‘ ink/ sna and mansi ; but with the 
other nations the only ones are Arabic, kalam and 
dowat, often indeed greatly disfigured, as in the 
example of the Bugis, who convert them into kalah 
and dawak. The pen generally used is not reed 
as on the continent of Asia, or a quill as in Europe, 
but a stub obtained from the Aren palm, Arenga 
saccharifera. Even paper is generally known to 
the Indian islanders by the Arabian name of 
kartas, so that it is probable that a true paper was 
imported long before the arrival of Europeans, 
although the natives were never taught the art of 
preparing it. At present, European paper is in 
general use by all the more civilised nations, to 
the exclusion of Asiatic material 
Animal Kingdom,—MT. A. R. Wallace tells us 
that the distribution of the existing forms of 
mammals throughout the Indian Archipelago may 
thus be indicated. Commencing with the species 
common in Asia at the present day, and exclud- 
ing those which may have been introduced in a 
domesticated state, such as the horse, dog, kine, 
and deer, the common brown monkey has pene- 
trated farthest from the continent of Asia, as it | 
extends through Sumatra and the trans- Javan 
cliaiu to the eastern extremity of Timor ; but the 
80 miles of Strait which separate this island from ' 
Letti seems to have stopped its further progress, : 
for it is not found in a wild state in the Serwatty 
group. To the north, it extends through Borneo 
and Celebes, and is found in a single island of 
the Molucca seas, Batchian. This animal, from 
its habit of frequenting the banks of rivers, is 
very liable to be carried out to sea in the masses 
of drift which are sometimes detached from 
the banks by the current, and its extensive dis- 
tribution may be attributed to this cause. In 
Borneo, the elephant co-exists with the black 
bear (Ursus Malayanus), the B"'elis macrocelis, or 
Sumatra gigantic tiger cat, and so many varieties 
of the quadrumanes that their introduction can 
scarcely have been accidental. In Java, the 
rhinoceros, the royal tiger, the wild ox of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and several varieties of the 
smaller quadrumanes, still exist in the jungles. 
Sumatra and the Peninsula contain every form 
of mammal found in J%va and Borneo, with the 
addition of the tapir. These facts vrould go to 
prove that Java, Borneo, and Sumatra continued 
attached to the continent of Asia at a compara- 
tively recent epoch. The common brown monkey 
is the only member of the family of quadrumanes 
that has reached Celebes and Ball, although the 
strait which separates the latter island from Java 
is only two miles wide. 

The marsupialia range from Australia towards 
the continent of Asia, A variety of the kangaroo 
(macropus), tsvo varieties of the opossum (didel- 
phis), one of which closely resembles the ring- 
tailed opossum of New South Wales (Phalangista 
Cooldi), one variety of the Dasyurus, the native 
cat of the colonists of New South Wales and Port 
Essington, and one variety of the small flying 
opossum, have been found in the south-west part 
of New Guinea; and, singularly enough, the 
kangaroo has adapted itself to the half-drowned 
nature of the country by inhabiting the trees. A 
variety of the kangai*oo still exists at Arm Island, 
which seems to l)e identical with the small grey 
or 'brush’ kangaroo, found in the thickets 
throughout Australia. This is the ‘ Eilauder’ of 


I Valentyn. ^ The name by which it is known in the 
Moluccas is ‘ Piiandook.’ In Ceram, the ring- 
tailed opossum, the native cat, the flying opossum, 
and the little flying squirrel, all marsupials, and 
identical in appearance and habits with those 
which extend throughout Australia, hold undis- 
puted possession of the forest trees. The ring- 
tailed opossum, which is the most numerous, 
as in New South Wales, is a common pet through- 
out the Moluccas. The opossum, more especially 
the ring-tailed variety, which inhabits trees, is the 
most hardy of marsupials, that is to say, its geo- 
graphical range is farther extended than that of 
any other pouched animal. The tree opossum and 
the native cat (Dasyurus macrourus) are the only 
varieties of this ancient form of mammals which 
have not retreated before the European quadru- 
peds that have been introduced into the southern 
districts of Australia, the mere presence of a 
flock of sheep, without their usual attendant the 
dog, being sufficient to drive the kangaroos from 
the ‘ runs.’ The tree opossums are not liable to 
be disturbed by any animals less agile than the 
monkey, as they are never seen on the ground 
except when thrown out of the trees while 
fighting, and then they scramble up again as 
fast as they can. The consequence is that the 
tree opossums now abound in the settled districts 
of Australia to an extent that could not have 
happened previous to the arrival of Europeans, 
when the aborigines kept down their numbers by 
dragging them out of their nests in the hollows 
of trees to serve as food. Even the presence of 
the monkey is not fatal to the tree opossums, as 
is evident from their co-existing in Timor and 
in part of South America. The musang or mun- 
goose of the western parts of the Archipelago 
will prove fatal both to the tree opossum and to 
the native cat, w’henever it comes to be introduced 
to Australia, as it can enter the hollows of the 
trees and destroy them in their nests. The tree 
opossums of Australia feed on the leaves and 
tender shoots of the Eucalyptus. In the Moluc- 
cas, where the Eucalyptus is rare, if found at all, 
the tree opossums feed on the leaves of the 
Warringin and Lingoa trees, and on the outer 
bark of the Kanari. As the two first exist in 
the Malay Peninsula, the latter under the name 
of Angsannah, the absence of the tree opossum 
from this part of the Archipelago cannot be 
attributed to want of suitable food. The ]\Ialayan 
name is ' kusu,’ which has been Latinized by the 
old Dutch naturalists into ' Cuscas,’ and adopted 
by modern zoologists. In Timor, the ring-tailed 
opossum is common in the southern parts of the 
island. The only marsupial that has yet been 
traced in Celebes is the flying opossum. The zoo- 
logical connection of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
with the continent of Asia is as distinct as that 
of Timor, Ceram, and New Guinea with the con- 
tinent of Australia. Probably Celebes will be 
added to the Australian group. The inferences 
to be drawn from these facts must be self-evident. 
The distinct character of the mammalian forms 
existing in the countries lying on the Great Asiatic 
Bank, show that Borneo, Java, and Sumatra were 
attached to the continent of Asia by an unsub- 
merged range at a period long subsequent to 
the separation of Australia, which w^oiild imply 
that the curved band that passes from Formosa 
through the Philippines, the Moluccas, Java, and 
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Sumatra, is tlie most recent line of volcanic 
action. 

C/iaracifcT.---The mountain ranges in 
south-eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago 
are all more or less metalliferous. Lead mines 
are worked in that part of the Malayan range 
which traverses the kingdom of Ava ; and copper 
mines have been opened in the Annam or 
Coclhn- Chinese range, the produce of which is 
equal in quality to South American copper, but 
inferior to that of Japan. Iron is also smelted 
from the native ores on the western side of the 
Annam range, and it is likewise said that silver 
mines are worked. The tin of the Malay Penin- 
- sula, Banka, and Billiton, and the gold of the 
Peninsula, Borneo, and Celebes, are all collected 
from the detritus in which the projected metal 
has been deposited. Lodes have been discovered 
and followed np, but they are found to fine 
away. Lead and antimony ores are found in 
the Cambodian range to the north of Kampot. 
Maize, upland rice, yams, and other esculent roots 
here attain perfection. The wheat grown in the 
uplands of Timor is remarkably rich in gluten, 
although the small size of the grain gives it an 
unfavourable appearance in European eyes. The 
coffee, cotton, cacao, and hemp (Musa textilis) 
growing on the upheaved areas are the best pro- 
duced in the Archipelago. Coal has been found. 
Iron ore of excellent quality is abundant where the 
line of upheaval has crossed primary ranges ; and 
limestone, so necessary as a flux in smelting the 
metals, is found everywhere. In the island of 
Coupang, copper was found, but the strata had 
been so broken up, that mining operations could 
not have been prosecuted with advantage (Jour, i 
Tnd. Arch. iv. p. 495). Eeputed gold deposits 
lie on the south side of the island. Quicksilver 
ill a pure state is sometimes brought to Coupang 
by natives from the interior. The gold deposits 
in the western parts of the Arcliipelago are sup- 
posed to be now pretty well exhausted ; and in 
the more remote regions— Timor, New Guinea, 
and possibly Sumba— are the only spots in which 
the steady course of industry is likely to be in- 
terrupted by the search for precious metals. The 
native chiefs of the former island, terrified by the 
rapacity of the early European navigators, are 
said to have combined in establishing a law which 
made searching for gold a capital crime, except 
on occasions in which it was thought proper to 
propitiate the deities by the dedication of a Bulan 
Mas or golden moon, when a human being was 
sacrificed to the spirits of the mines before the 
gold could be collected. This ceremony is pro- 
bably alluded to in the Account of Timor, pub- 
lished in a 2 )pendix, p. 6, Moor’s Notice of the 
Archi] 2 elago. 

CoOTwera. — Intercourse betw^een continental 
Asia and the islands of the Archijpelago dates from 
a very remote period. , Their rare products were in 
request in China and India long before they were 
heard of in Europe. Camphor and spices, two of 
the most esteemed productions of these islands 
were used by the Chinese 2000 years ago, the 
one for diffusing an aromatic fragrance throuo'h 
their temples, the other as indispensable condi- 
ments in their feasts. In the volcanic area, a sur- 
passing richness of the soil is produced from the 
volcanic rock, which decomposes rapidly before 
tLe influence of the atmosiihere. The natural 


productions are unimportant,— the nutmeg, which 
is scattered over that portion of the band which 
approaches the continent of Australia, beiixr 
almost the sole exception. But the docility of the 
native inhabitants proved to be such, that they 
were easily coerced to labour, and the curved 
volcanic band which traverses the Archipela.o’o be- 
came studded with European settlements thromdi- 
out its length and breadth, which now yield the 
peat bulk of the produce exjiorted from the 
Indian Archipelago. In the northern part of 
the Philippines, the famed Manilla tobacco is 
the chief production; sugar plantations occupy 
the centre ; and the Musa textilis, which yields 
the Manilla hemp, is the chief product of the south, 
opices are almost the sole productions of the 
Butch settlements of the Moluccas. Some islands 
east of Java yield products suited to the wants of 
the natives to such an extent as to give rise to an 
exppt trade with all parts of the Archipelago, 
in Jpa, coffee, sugar, rice, cinchona, and tobaSio 
pe the most important articles, the two first 
being exported to Holland in immense quantities 
Coffee and pepper are the chief products of 
Sumatra, where the soil is less fertile than in 
some of the other islands of the band. The vol- 
canic agency here becomes comparatively weak 
and IS confined to the outer coast of the island’ 
where, being backed by an area of upheaval, the 
greater poriion of the alluvium descends into the 
sea and is lost. 

The edible nest, wdiich is constructed by the 
CoHocaiiapidifica in the caverns of the limestone 
ciiirs, is found throughout the areas of simple 
upheaval. ^ Agar-agar, a marine lichen extensively 
used m Ghiiia, trepang or sea-slug, and mother- 
ot-pearl shell, are common to both banks, but the 
Australian bank is by far the most productive. 

Ocean There are five different seas 

recogmsecl by European geogi*aphy within the 
limits of the Eastern Archipeiago, viz. the wu'de 
expanse between Borneo and the Malay Peninsula • 
another between Borneo and Java, called the Java 
bea; aiiother between Celebes and Timor; the 
bea of Celebes, between that island, Sulu, and 
Mndanao; and the fifth, a basin of consider- 
able extent, between the Philippines, Palawan 
and Borneo. Around all these flow, on the west! 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 

Atmospheric Phenomena,-~Alhe transparency of 
tiie atmosphere is so great, that sometimes Yeniis 
can be di^overed in the sky in the middle of 
tlie day. Especially in the rainy season, the land 
looms very greatly ; then we see mountains whicli 

at a distance of 

80 or 100 English miles (Janse?i). Waterspouts in 
many parts are very frequent. The height of the 
spouts is usually somewhat less than 200 yards 
and their diameter not more than 20 feet: but 
when the opportunity of correctly in easuring them 
has been favourable, as it generally is when they 
pass between the islands, so that the distance of 
their basis could be accurately determined, they 

thicker oO yards. In October, in the Ai’chi- 
pelap of Ehio, they travel from south-west to 
north-east. They seldom last longer than five 
minutes ; g'enerally they are dissi|>ated in less 
- they are going away, the bulbous tube, 
which IS as palpable as that of a thermometer 
becomes broader at the base, and little clouds 



like steam from tlie pipe of a locomotive, are 
continually thrown off from the circumference of 
the spout, and gradually the water is released. 
In the north-east part of the Archipelago, the east 
monsoon is the rainy monsoon. The phenomena 
in the north-east part are thus wholly different 
from those in the Java Sea. In the Archipelago 
there is generally high water but once a day, and, 
with the equinoxes, the tides also turn. The 
places which have high water by day in one mon- 
soon get it at night in the other. 

Religion, — Wherever western civilisation has 
reached the indigenes, they have conformed to the 
religions of the new-comers. The brown or Malay 
race are largely Mahoinedan in Sumatra and in the 
Malay Peninsula ; in Sumbawa the Mahomedans 
take a high place, and are largely proselyfcizing 
the mountaineers, who, however, secretly trust in 
their idols. Bali is still Hindu, and the Balinese 
burn their dead, and the widows and some slaves 
of rajas burn with their husband’s corpse, but 
other widows burn or are despatched with a kris. 

A Hindu empire long flourished in Java, where 
many magnificent ruins still attest its duration 
and greatness. The Arabs subsequently gained a 
footing there, as well as in the other islands of the 
Archipelago, and gradually supplanted the religion 
and governments of India. The Philippines have 
become largely Christian. Mahomedan Malays 
inter without coffin or shroud. Kayan Dyak 
are idol-worshippers, keep their dead for some 
days, and inter in a coffin made of the hollowed 
trunk of a tree. The Javanese give picturesque 
names to the various places in the island, such as 
Prosperity, Country of Ghosts, Unlucky, Heroic 
Difficulty. The Javanese are skilful workers in 
metals, gold, iron, brass, cutlery, and in carpentry. 
Their kris has a hundred forms. Javanese and 
Sumatrans are both of Malay race, but the amok 
is almost unknown in Java. 

Joliore Archipelago is formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the zone of elevation of the Malay Penin- 
sula from Singapore to Billiton. It is so closely 
connected geographically with Johore as to appear 
a continuation of it, partially submerged by the sea. 
These islands (with the exception of a few of the 
most southerly) formed the insular part of the 
kingdom of Johore from the 13th century to the 
British occupation of Singapore in 1818. There 
are several hundreds of islets, besides the con- 
siderable islands of Battam, Bintang, Krimnn, 
Gampang, Gallat, Linga, and Sinkep, and Banka 
and Billiton may also be considered as included 
in it. They are geologically and ethnologically, 
although not geographically the same, thinly in- 
habited by several interesting tribes. Some of 
these have been slightly noticed by Dutch writers, 
but the greater part still remain undescribed. 
The more important of the tribes are those 
termed collectively Orang Persukuan, literally the 
people divided into tribes. They are all vassals 
of the king. Those of the highest rank, to whom 
distinct services are appropriated when the king 
goes to sea or engages in war, are the Bentan 
under an Ulubaslang ; the Singgera under a 
Batin, the Kopet under a Jinnaiig, the Bulo, and 
the Linga. The other tribes, some of the land and 
some of the creeks or sea, are the Gilam, Bekaka, ’ 
Sugi, IViuTO, Tambus, Mantang, Kilong, Timiang, 
Mnau, Pulo Boya, and Silat. Besidesthese, there are 
some wild tribes in the interior of the larger islands. 


Mergui Archipelago, on the coast of Tcnavsscrim, 
extends in a triple line from 8° 30” to 13"^ 13” N. 
The Seyer islands and King Island are the prin- 
cipal islands. Other islets are known as St. 
Matthew, Russell, Phipps, Hastings, and Barwell. 
They are inhabited by the Selirig race, a seafar- 
ing fisher people, using the trident and bows 
and arrows in their fishing. Dr, Heifer thought 
their hair like that of Negines. St. Matthew rises 
to 3000 feet. In 1881 the British Indian Govern- 
ment made arrangements for their colonization. 

The Chagos Archipelago, belonging to Great 
Britain, between 5° and 7° S., about 72^^ 30” E., 
over the great Chagos bank. They are coral 
islands, the chief being the Great Chagos. To its 
N. W. is a group of six islands, and the Peros 
Banhos group has twenty-seven islands of small 
extent, their produce being cocoa-nut oil, cotton, 
salt fish, and tortoiseshell. — CrawfurRs Malay 
Grammar; Crawfurd's Ind. /hxh.; G. IF. Earl's 
Papuans; EarVs Ind, Arch,; Jour, IiuLArcli, from 
184:7 to 1858 ; Sirppl, to No. 5, J. I ml. Arch.^ Dec. 
1847, p. 336; History of Java; Latham's Descrip- 
tive Ethnology ; Elliot's Magnetic Survey^ in Philo- 
sophic Transactions,^ 1851 ; Maimfs Physical Geo- 
graphy ; Modera's Narrative of the Voyage of the 
Triton; Sir Edward Belcher's Survey; Quarterly 
Review,^ No. 222 ; Sir Rod. Murchison^ Ann. 
Address Geo. Soc.., 1845; St. John's Ind. Arch.; 
A. R. Wallace on the Varieties of Men in the 
Malay Archipelago ; A. R. Wallace in Repoi't of 
the Society for the Adv. of Science for 1865, p. 
147 ; Moor's Archipelago ; Walton's State. 

ARCHITECTURE. From the early part of 
the 19th century, the architectural remains and 
sculptures left by the races who in bygone times 
have ruled in India and its neighbouring countries, 
have been receiving more and more attention 
from the Government of India, and from Europeans 
residing there ; for the Hindus were a strangely 
non -recording race, and, prior to the advent of 
Mahomedan conquerors, the rocks, the temples, 
the caves, the topes, and the inscriptions on these, 
furnish almost the sole record of the many Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina dynasties who held sway. 
Amongst those who have been thus engaged in 
their investigation, may be mentioned Colonel 
Mackenzie, Mr. James Piinsep, Colonel Sykes, 
Mr. Edward Thomas, Major Gill, General A. 
Cunningham, Mr. A. Burgess, Mr. Burnell, and 
pre-eminently Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S., who 
has devoted a long life to these researches, travel- 
ling the various countries, and publishing the result 
of his inspections in his — 

Eock-cut Temples of India, . . , 1845 

Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, . , 1847 

Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, . . 1851 

Illustrated Handbook for India, . . 1855-1859 

History of Architecture, , . . , ... 

Holy Sepulchre, . . . . . 1865-1871 

Study of Indian Architecture, , . . 1867 

Tree and Seipent Worship, . . . 1868-1873 

Eude Stone Monuments, . . . . 1872 

Temples of the Jews, 1878 

Cave Temples of Western India {jointly with 

Mr. James Bui'gess), . , . , 1880 

Age. — The oldest architectural remains in Bri- 
tish India belong to a race who, at the advent 
of the Aryans, occupied the country between 
the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains. They 
I consist of square tower-like temples, with a per- 
1 pendicular base, but having a curvilinear out- 
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line above. Throughout the north-west of India, 
the earhest material in use was timber. It was 
not till after the arrival of Alexander that stone 
was worked by the Indian architects ; and although 
soon after Alexander’s time stone became the 
material employed, construction long retained the 
terms which were needed in the employment of 
wood. The Indians are supposed to have learned 
from the Bactrian Greeks how to make use of 
stone ; and Mrs. Manning is even inclined to be- 
lieve that Alexander had left artists in India, b.c. 

(p. 267, vol. iv.), what 
the Buddhists were to the architecture of north- 
OTn India, that the Greeks were to its sculpture* 
Greek faces and profiles constantly occur in 
ancient Buddhist statuary. The purest speci- 
mens have been found in the Panjab. Proceedin o- 
eastward from the Panjab, purity of outline give^ 
place to lusciousness of form. In the female 
figui^s, the artists trust more and more to swell- 
ing breasts and towering chignons, and load the 
neck with constantly accumulating jewels. In 
Ceylon, the Buddhist temple of Anarajpura seems 
to imve been erected prior to the Christian era 
At Rangoon and at Prome are Buddhist temples* 
grand in their colossal dimensions, but the dwell- 
mg-houses and religious buildings generally in 
jiurma are^ all of wood, and do not permit the 
display which can be attained with stone, or even 
with brick and mortar. The architecture and 
ornamentation of the temples of India are by far 
the most interesting and complete memorials of 
the ancient sacerdotal and regal grandeur of India 
which are in existence, and give a striking impres- 
sion of the former splendour of the ruling empires i 
The Dharwar sculptures are the records of Cha- i 
lukya, Hoi Sala, Belial, and other dynasties. The 1 
Nizamis territories comprehend the seats of some ] 
of the greatest and most powerful sovereignties of I 
the Dekhc^, such as Kaiyan, the capital of the c 
Western Chalukya and Bijala Raya dynasties* a 
Devagiri, or Deoghur, the capital of the Yadava ; c 
Warangal that of the Eakateya, and the great c 
Mahomedan principalities of Kulhurga, subse- a 
quently split into^ the subordinate powers of the ]( 
Bijapurxidil Shahi, the AhmadnaggurNizam Shahi, ti 
Golconda Kutub Shahi, Bemr Imad Shahi, and 
Beder Bmid Shahi, etc. The great religious in- is 
stitutions now m the south of India, are Sri Sailam si 
in Cuddapah,Conjeveram,Chellambram, Srirangam, a 
etc. There are also many religious edifices of great s^ 
architectural merit, very worthy of being depicted B 
and preseiwed for the beauty of their sculpture and P 
elegance of their design, such as the stone manta- d] 
pam m toe fort at Vellore, latterly used as an di 
arsenal, the temples at Tanjore, Gangondaram, aud ca 
mbhu\ranam, the pagodas at Leepichi in Bellary, Ej 
Guddapah, with many others pc 
equal y worthy of admiration, in secluded and Li 
desert places, little known beyond theii* immediate an 
neighbourhood. ctu 

^'^^ifmui,9.---India owes the i^^^^ 
for architectural purposes to the great Asoka, who Ra 
reigned from B.C. 272 to 236. In the twelfth year ere 
after his consecration, the sixteenth from his inaugu- car 
Tation, whieb was b.c. 255 or 257, he publisfcd of 
Lis rock-cut edicte, m which he mentions his aUies, spa 
Antioehus and Antigonus, Ptolemy (Philadelphos) as i 

M^sof Gyrene, andAlexanderofMacedonia^^ But Go 

although the use of stone for soulpture had been in i 
general, the date b.c. 260 commences its histoiy Ad 
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dia, for architectural purposes, and for at least five or 

was six centuries after that time all the monuments now 
one known to us are Buddhist, Mr. Fergusson tells us 
igh that, in the south of the Peninsula of India, nearly 
the all the finest buildings of early times have been coii- 
the structed of stone, while the edifices erected withiD. 
of the past 500 years, comprising some of the most 
led stupendous piles at present to be met with, are of 
01 brick. In the Dekhan, the most massy structures 
be- are carved from greenstone rock, with a delicacy 
5.C. and correctness quite astonishing. The vaults and 
lat domes of tombs and temples are commonly bolted 
;h- with iron from top to bottom, and m many cases, 
re,*, instead of scaffolding, the structure is surrounded 
m with a high wall ten or twenty feet off, the interval 
Cl- between being filled up with earth ; a long inclined 
Dg plane having served for raising the stones. A 
'es magnificent structure of this sort, the tomb of one 
n ^ Gwalior princes, stood half finished near 
il" Boona tor some thirty years, and native architecture 
he could there be seen in perfection in all stages of ad- 
In vancement. Since the Indian railroads commenced, 
ns with their great spanning bridges, the rocks of all 
a* their neighbourhoods have been largely utilized • 
iS, and structures, formed of the greenstones, granites’ 
i- blue slates, limestones, and sandstones, are every- 
in Throughout the great volcanic 

le district of the Dekhan, the various kinds of green- 
m stone have been largely used. Amongst the blue 
Id slate formation along the valleys of thelCistna and 
ir lumbudra, and the compact limestone formation 
)i on each side of these rivers, houses have ever been 
la constructed of these materials, but the favourite 
!- rock for ornamental purposes in the Buddhist 
3. and Hindu temples and Slahomedan mosques of 
peninsular India is the dark greenstone, often, 

^ called black marble. The 

0 Buddhist caves of Eliora, and the smaller caves at 

t Maiker, Mominabad and Ajunta, are excavated out 
? of andgreenstone amygdaloid ; those 

: ! S twenty in number, are in the face 

1 ^ It scarped as it falls into the valley 

t of the Godavery ; and about a similar number are 
• at Apnta m a mYim near the scarped ghats over- 
' cckmg Kandesh. Those on the right bank of 

. the Irawadi, near Prome, look on the river. In 
. Madras and Calcutta, and in S. India generally brick 
is now an ordinary building material. The blue 
slates and limestones of the valleys of the Godavery 
and llistna and their afiiuents are utilized and 
several imposing structures are built of laterite 
But in the whole of Burma and the Tenasserim 
I rovmceSj the people s houses are built of wooden 
planks, with shingled roofs. Buddhist and Jaina 
dynasties were of longer duration, and the vast 
cave temples, etc., .of Prome, Karli, Elepiianta, 
Eliora, and Ajiinta testify to the stability and 
power of their projectors, for some of them 
must have been in progress for hundreds of years 
and their commencement dates fronv prior to the 
birth of Christ. Those Indian sovereigns who have 
longest possessed territories, the Rajput races of 
I Rajputana, and the Solar dynasty of Mewar, ha4 
erected numerous magnificent structures in their 
capitals. The little permanency, since 800 years 
of most Indian dynasties, has left the result only of 
spasmodic efforts of Hindus and Mahomedans, sudi 
p Aurangabad, Gogi, 

Golconda, Kiilburga, Dowlatabad, and" Hyderabad, 
m thefom of tombs, mosques, and Jaina temi Jes 
Around Dehli red sandstone is largely used. ^ 
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CTe’^tesTeff^tTnf ?f and in sculpture, the 

totht farmer! ^ dormant races Were directed 
owicJ^n? * 7 °^ fcligiousstructures, many of them 
objects of wondering amazement, and are oreatlv 

^rthatched'^co^?® mud-walled or wattU 

and thatched cottages m which all the people of 

hieS “^^dvand sadly to indicate 

In t£ 9nnn V f- and turmoil. 

In the 2000 years that intervened between the 8th 

century before and the 12th centurr^ter the 
Chustian era, the rehgious tenets of the^Buddhists 

Severn] f the Brahmans alternate^ 

prevailed, and many towns have remains of these 

SSeTt’thfdT'^f temples wSn 
Jo instance hS 

I?— 

S£»SSh"" “ 


aechitectuee. 


Yiswakarma to Das Avatara, a.d 500-600 
Jaganath, Subhas, etc./lD ^50-650 
Kameswara to Dhumnar Lena a d 600 7^0 
Dmvidicm, Kylas, a.d. 725-800. ’ b00-/o0. 

im™rtlTJ°’ ? ^“deMand, has about thirty 

the Chao-sat Joginp 
of n^ily the same age, a.d. 950 to 1060, one-third 
Jama, one-third^ Vaishnava, and the remainder 
bawa, the last with indecent hgures 
The temples in the south of India, he savs 
(pp. 40-64) are of the same form for Siva Iv 
Vishnu worship, the idols or images or emblems 
worshipped, or the sculptures Slorninc theS 
“ *h® religious sect to which they belong. ’ 

temile iS”%f 

iiomjne itseir. it is always square in TDlan and 
surmounted by a pyramidal roof of on for more 
storeys; it contains the cell in which the image 
of the god or his emblem is placed. ^ 

oJ.fi VOTches always cover and pre- 
cede the door leading to the cell. ^ 

The Gopiira are the principal features in the 
enclosures which always surround 

Chattra, or pillared halls, wore 
used forwanons purposes, and are invariable 

tor water for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of priests dwellings for all the various grades 
of the priesthood attached to it, and many other 
budchngs designed for state or convenience. 

thesttw-f T^r"'^ ®^®PiPars common to all 
the styles of Indian architecture. With the Buddh- 

.employed to bear inscriptions 
on their shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
rapitids; with the Jains they were generally 
deepdans or lamp-bearing pillars ; with the Vaish- 
nava Hindus they generally bore statues of 
Garuda or Hanuman ; with the Saiva sect they 
were flagstaffs. But whatever the object of their 
erection, they were always among the most ori- 
ginal, and frequently the most elegant, produc- 
tions of Indian ai-t. The most noteworthy are the 
Ivutuh Jlinar at Dehli, and the Jaya Stambhas 
at Ooel, Dowiatabad, and Gaur. 

Bails are an imposing feature of later Buddhist 
architecture. Generally they are found surround- 
pg topes ; but they are also represented as enclos- 
ing sacred trees, temples, pillars, and other objects 


arohSf 

of the 

Kfoal ’ ‘‘‘“d their uses 

The raara, or monastery, like the ohaitvi 
resembles very closely the'^ ’similar insHtu fon 
among Christians. In the earlier ages they ac- 
companied, but were detached from, the olmitvas 
or churches. In later times they were fiimisLd 
With chapels and altai's, in which 'the service could 
be performed independently of the chaitya halls 
which may or may not be found in their proximitV 
Zats.-Tbe oldest of these with wh4 w?S 

f/® bykingAsoka,in the 

-7th year after his consecration, the 31st of his 
reign, to bear inscriptions, conveying to bis sub- 

idonted®^®‘Tr® doctrines of the new faith he had 
adopted. They have shafts averaging twelve 
diameters m height The rock-out edicts of the 
same king are dated m his twelfth year, and convev 
m a less condensed form the same information but 
inculcating respect to parents and priests, kindness 
and chanty to all men, and, above all, tenderness 
towards animals The best known of these “S 
was re-set up by Firoz Shah at Dehli. A fragment 

w- 'y'"" gi’ound near 

Hindu Eao s house, north of Dehli. Two others 
ex^t m Tirhut, Eadhia, and Mattiah. 

Ihe most complete lat was found in 1887 Ivino' 
on the ground in the fort at Allahabad, and w;5 

In addition to 

Hie Asoka inscriptions, it contains one by Sanmdra 
Gupta (A.D. 380 to 400), detailing the glories of 
his reign and the great deeds of his ancestor^ 
It seems to have been thrown down, but to have 
been_ re-erected_ by Jahangir (a.d. 1605), with a 

ft- W *1 to commemorate his accession. 

It has lost ite crowning ornaments, but the base 
IS 7 feet 7 inches long, and the shaft 83 feet — ■ 
Beng. As. Soc. Jo. iii. and vi. pp. 794 969 

a shorter pillar at Sankissa'in the 
Doab, with a honeysuckle crowning ornament, and 
^rmonnted U an elephant. Half-way between 
Kanouj (Canouj), and at 'Lttiahin 
Tiriiut, IS another pillar of a similar nature, sur- 
mounted by a. lion. There are two built folte 

® ‘nl®® coeval 

with them 1 hw are known as the Surkh Minar 

JZd t/i®'''”?®'’- are sup- 

posed to have been erected in front of, or in 

connection^ with, a stupa or other building since 
disappeared, ;Md. the lats themselves have been 
moved from them original sites. At Karli there is 
one surmounted by four lions in front of the great 
cave, and two m front of the great cave at Kenheri 
which IS an exact but debased copy of the oreit 

pillar at Dehh, sebm certainly to belong to the eras 
of the Gupfos of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
M V® *^® ®ra, and to be dedicated 

s«t'oSrSpS't. ■“ “ “*» 

Gopara.— Buddhists, Jains, and Hindus have 
directed an atocst equal attention to the Gonura 
or gateways of their towns and temples These 
both m form and purpose, resemble the pylons of 
the Egyptian temples ; the courts with iiillars and 
cloisters are common to both, and very similar 
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m arrangement and extent. The great mantapa the worship of the sun ; a winged figure (Gamda) 
and halls of 1000 columns reproduce the hypostjle marks a Vaishnava temple; and a sitting figure 
hails, both in purpose and effect, with almost (Jina), with the legs turned up in front, and the 
minute accuracy. The absence of any central hands resting in the lap, a Jaina shrine. In some 
toiror or vimana over the sanctuary is universal instances, where the Saiva sect have appropriated 
in Egypt, and only conspicuously violated in one the Jaina shrines, the Jina has been metamorphosed 
instance in India ; and the mode of aggregation into a Ganpati. Where no change in the dedica- 
anclamoont of labour bestowed on them is common tion of the shrine has taken place, the figure in 
to both. the shrine will confirm the above. Siirya, how- 

^ i>07ne.9.— -The Buddhists in their structural build-* ever, may easily be mistaken for Vishnu, their 
mgs always employed circular roofs, and in all images being nearly alike, only Surya holds in 
ages built topes with domical forms externally, but one or both "his hands a large sun-flower. Some- 
never seem to have attempted an internal dome, times he is represented in a chariot drawn by 
m stone at least. The dome is essentially a feature seven horses. ^ 

of Jain architecture, and almost exclusively so Styles . — TheDj'avtdlans/yleofurchitectnre is eba- 

among the northern Indians. It was an essential racterized by its massiveness in walls, pillars etc 
feature of the Mahomedans before they came to The principal architectural lines in the roofs and 
India, and from the Jama dome they worked out shrines are horizontal, making the latter resemble 
a style of their own. Hindus occasionally tried storeyed pyramids; and the vertical breaks in the 
to imitate the Jama dome. Many of the domes waU line are of but slight projection, sometimes set 
over the tombs of the Mahomedans who have been off with slender pilasters, with or without sculptures 
dominant m the Dekhan, and those to be seen at between. In the earlier remains of this stvie the 
HijapuXjBeder, GogpKulhurga, Golconda, Ahmad- pillars are generally very thick, and square or 
naggur, and other places, are of great dimensions, octagonal, with heavy bracket capitals. In the 


Cawes.— In western India, the earliest later, they are sometimes round, and generallv 
arcliitectural remains are those of the Buddhists, remarkable for the number of horizontal member 
ranging from about b.c. 250 to the 7th or 8th on the shafts and bases; the capitals, except the 
centmy of the Christian era. They are chiefly in abaci, are circular, with bracket sur-capitals. The 
toe term of rook-cut temples and monasterie.s. remains in this style belong to the period between 
Ihe best known are at Ajnnta, Ellora, Karli, Kan- the 5th and early part of the 13th century The 
hen and Junagarh, but there are others in British Kailas temple at Ellora, the seven pagodas at 
territory, m the Hyderabad dominions, and along Madras, belong to this style, which prevails in the 
the borders of the two •Drovinecs. a.nrl in thn crVinfo oAnfliAtin ■aqt.+o . •, . 


the borders of the two provinces, and in the ghats. 
The dahgopas, large cylindrical structures, with 
a domed top surmounted by a capital, and the 
arched roofs of the chaitya or temple caves, are 


wvjxv.,, Tvxxiuii lU llUU 

southern parts of the Bombay Presidency, and in 
the Hyderabad territory. Only one at Pattadkal 
has a spire in the Chalukya style. 

The Chalukya style prevailed between the 9th to 


; 1 . :r V.C.VCC, mu xuu ^fiuuifcya siyie ^TQYaiiea Detween the 9th to 

characteristic of Buddhist caves, so also is the the middle of the 14th century, and is characterized 
prevalence as an ornament of the chaitya window generally by more elaborateness of ornament bv 
or arch m the shape of a horseshoe, though this balconies and roofings supported by richly carved 
IS also found m early Brahmanical buildings and brackets, by the outer faces of the waOs of shrines 
caves. The ^haras or monasteries have usually being broken up into a series of proiecting comers 
cells around them, often with stone benches or with equal faces, and by pUlars square in section’ 

4,- VT 1 i y*^^P'‘°jecting face on each side, or like a square 

The Jama caves we sometimes so like the later pillar with a slightly narrower but verv thin 
Buddhist caves at Ajunta, as to be difficult to dis- pilaster added to each side. These latter^ liow- 
tmgmsh. Those at Dara-smha are of this cha- ever, whOe the typical section was retained, were 
raeter. GeneraUy the nudity of the images, their liable to great modifioatioii, from the large amomt 
sn^es, and their nnglets, at once mark them. of sculpture often lavished on them. The spires are 
The Brahmajiical caves are fewer than the Bud- proportionately higher than thnsA nf tlm 


Buddhist caves at Ajunta, as to be difficult to dis- pilaster added to each side. These latter lioZ 
tmgmsh. Those at Dara-smha are of this cha- ever, whOe the typical section was retained, were 
raeter. GeneraUy the nudity of the images, their liable to great modifioatioii, from the large amomt 
sn^es, and their iinglets, at once mark them. of sculpture often lavished on them. The spires are 
11 Bmhnantcal cam are fewer than the Bud- proportionately higher than those of the southern 
dhist. They range probably between the 5th and style, with a couple or more of successive pro- 
8th centuries of this era. Saiva caves are to be jections on each side. The faces and lines of 
seen in Elephanta and J^eswan near Bombay, _at projection are vertical at first, but higher up they 
Ellora, and atAihoIe and Badami in theKaladgi dis- fall inwards with a gentle curve towards the 
tact, and two fine Vaishnava caves, one of them at summit, which is crowned by a kalas or finial 
Badami. So far ^ yet known Brahmmiical caves varying in form and size with the fonn and ao'e 
consist of halls, vnth a single cell or shrine, and oc- of the building. The walls are often elaboritplv 
casionally asat ElephMta,_mth oneortwosmall carved with belts of figures, and the stones are 

carefully fitted and clamped inside, but without 
1 which a cave be- mortar. Some of the finest examples of this style 

longed IS indicated by the scnlptoes, — the lingam, are to be seen in the gates of Jhinjuwada, the 

rK*'-’ p Ard-dha-nan, Ravana, gates and Hira temple at Dabhoi, the temple at 

BllSiVfini, E<irV3(tl, MsIlGSW^/n* etc., fifi^linni?* nrA- MnfUiArsi. anA • 


Biiavam, Parvati, Maheswari, etc., figuriog pro- 
minently in Saiva caves ; Vishnu, Varaha, Narisinha, 
Virabhadra, Garuda, etc., are prominent in Yaish- 


Mudhera, and Rudra Mala, at Siddiipiir in Gujerat, 

in the Jaina temples at Mount Abu, in the small 
temple at Amamath, near Kalyan, and at some 


— 7 7 XXX ximaraai-n, near j^ai van. and at qomi-k 

nava caves.' The sculptures over the entrance and shrines at Pattadkal and Aihote in the Kaladm 
shrine door mdicate better than anything else, by, eollectorate. To these two there seems to" haw 
m ^ temple was originally built, succeeded what may be called a mediieval stale 

combining some of the features of each iuid 
covering the period from about A.a 1160 to ’iGOO 
paha) in a Ime, the eighth being a large face only, To it belong most of the Jain temples, and toe 
indicates a Sauriya temple, or one dedicated to later Hindu temples in Gujerat; and those temples 
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usuaIlydescribedasHemadpaiiti,mKan<ies!i, Beraiv Jainism seems to have disappeared. There seems 
and the Hyderahad dommions, dating from the also to have been a pause, at least in the north of 
12th to about the middle of the 14th century. India ; but a revival occurred hr the 15th century 
In the Hindu styles tom the 17th century especiallyunderEanaKhumbo of Mewar,A.D. 1418- 
thcre is considerable _ variety. The Mahomedan 1468, who made Ms capital at Chitore. Though 
curved arch is often introduced ; forms derived deficient in the extreme grace and elegance tlmt 
from the Dravidian appear, and plaster and mortar characterized the earliest examples, those of the 
take the place of sculpture and careful jointing, middle style are bold and vigorous expressions of 
In some cases very beautiful wood-carving is intro- the art. 

dueed, as may be seen in temples in Gujerat. Mount Ahu^ says Mr. Fergusson, p. 234‘, rises 

The and of Hindu and Jain tom the desert as abruptly as an island tom 

temples are sometimes of singular excellence the ocean, and presents on almost every side in- 
of execution. In the western side of India, accessible scarps up to 5650 feet high, the summit 
the cusped arch and the dome characterize the being reached only by ravines that cut into its 
Mahomedan style of architecture; but that of sides. When the summit is reached, it opens 
Ahmadabad and that of the Bijapur buildings out into a lovely valley six or seven miles long by 
present points of difference. Perforated stone- two or three miles in width, with the little Nakhi 


Aiimadabad and that of the Bijapur buildings out into a lovely valley six or seven miles long by 
present points of difference. Perforated stone- two or three miles in width, with the little Nakhi 
work occurs ill old Hindu buildings; but speci- Talao or Pearl Lake, and near to it, at Delwara, 
mens remarkable for the variety of beautiful de- the Jains selected a site for their pilgrimage or 
sign are chiefly to be found in the Mahomedan tirth. During Jaina supremacy, it was adorned 
works of the 15th and following centuries at with several temples, two of wliich are of white 
iLhmadabad and Aurangabad. marble. The more modem of these was built by 

Silasasanams^ or inscriptions on stones, are the the two brothers Tejpala and Yastupala, who 


most numerous in the Canarese country. — J. Bur- 
gess^ Arclixological Surveyor and Reporter^ in No. 


erected a triple temple at Girnar (a.d. 1197-1247), 
and for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of 


^^ Arclixological Survey of Western India ^ Bonibay^ details it stands almost unrivalled. The other, 
1S77.^ built also by a merchant, Vimala Sah, about a.d. 

Jaina. — Mr. Fergusson tells ns that the principal 1032, is simpler and bolder, and is the oldest and 
Jain works are in Rajpntana, Gwalior, and Bundel- most complete example of a Jaina temple. It is 


khmid. Their sculptures almost entirely are re- 
stricted to the representation of their twenty-four 
hierarchs, whom they -call tirthankara, to each of 
whom a symbol is attached,— generally some animal, 


dedicated to Parswanatha, who is seated within. 

The slender and elegant pillars, and the richly 
carved horizontal domes of the Jain structures, he 
says, pp. 203-8, were easily destroyed or utilised by 


fish, or flower, in one instance a crescent, in another the Mahomedans. The great mosques of Ajinir, 
a thunderbolt. Some of the Jaina temples are of Deiili, Kanouj, Dhar, and Ahmadabad are all 


great beauty. . Brahmanical sculptures are count- 
less, and consist of temples, with representations 
of the Hindu divinities. Jains, says Mr. Fergusson, 
p. 240, have their shrines on the hills of Palitana, 
Girnar, Gwalior, Mount Abii, and Parisnath, but 
also in deep secluded valleys. One of these, 
at Muktagin near- Gawilghnr, is in a deep, well- 
wooded valley, traversed by a stream with 


reconstructed temples of the Jains. 

The Aiwulli temple, a few miles north of Badami, 
has an inscription on its outer gateway mentioning 
Yikramaditya Chalukya, who began to reign a.d. 
650, and died 680. South of Badami is a temple 
at Pittadkul. 

The sacred hill of Suh'unjya^ near Palitana in 
Gujerat, about 30 miles from Gogo, illustrates the 


several waterfalls. At Sadri there is a group Jaina custom of grouping their temples. They 
of temples, the principal one having been erected are in hundreds there, covering over the summits 
by Khumbo, rana of Udaipur, in a lonely silent of two extensive Mils. The smaller shrines line 
glen, below his fort of Komulmer, dedicated to the streets; the larger temples are enclosed in 


Adinatha or Reshabdeva, the first and greatest of 
the Jaina saints. It covers 48,000 square feet. 


‘tuks,’ or separate enclosures, surrounded by high 
fortified \valls. A few yati or piests and a few 


The rock at Gwalior, in Central India, has one servants are there to perform the daily services 
remarkable Jaina structure, dedicated to Padma- and keep the place clean, but there are no other 
natha, their sixth tirthankara, and the rock on all residents there. The pilgrim goes up and returns, 
sides has a series of caves or rock-cut sculptures, It is a city of the gods. The shrines are almost all 
most of them mere niches to contain statues, all of the gifts of single wealthy individuals. Some are as 
them excavated between 1441 and 1474. One of old as the 11th century, but the largest number 
the figures is 57 feet high. He mentions that have been constructed since the early part of the 
in their temples the saint is very numerously 19th century. 


represented by images in , cells or niches. 


The Chau-mukh, orfour-faced temple at Palitana, 


Chandravati, a few miles southward tom Mount Mr. Fergusson describes (pp. 253, 274, and 279) 
Abu, is a ruined city, with extensive remains of as very grand. The temple of Ardisliur is the 


Jaina temples of the same age as those on the mount. 
Parisnatlt is the highest point of the Bengal 


largest single temple on that hill. 

Girnar^ on the south coast of Gujerat, not far 


range of hills south of Rajmalial. It is one of the tom Somnath Patan, is a sacred hill of the Jains. 
Jaina pilgrim shrines, and nineteen of their twenty- The hill rises 2500 feet above the sea, and the 
four tii’thaiikars are .said to have died and been temples are built on its side. A rock outside the 
buried there ; amongst others Parswanath, the last town of JunagarTi^ at its foot, has a copy of the 
of them but one. Tlie temples on it are numerous, edicts of Asoka (b.c. 250) ; and on the same rock 
But Jainism, he tells us, p. 254, never seems to have is an inscription, A.D. 151, by Rudra Dama, the 
taken a firm place in Bengal ; and when the Pala Sah king of Saurashtra, mentioning his victories 
dynasty of Bengal, about a.d. 1203, left Buddhism over the Sat-karni kings of the Dekhan. It con- 
and accepted the Valshnava and Saiva superstitions, tains also a record, a.d. 457, of the repair of a 
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bridge by Skanda, the .'last , of tlie . Ciipta kings. 
The temple of Nemiiiatlia is the oldest of a group 
of sixteen temples, 600 feet below the summit. 
Behind it is a triple temple, erected a.d. ,117'7, by 
the brothers Tejpala and Yastupala. Not far from 
Girnar, on the sea-shore, is the temple of Somnath, 
captured by: Mahmud, a.d. 1025. 

Kliqfumho^ the ancient capital of the Chandel 
dynasty, is about 125 miles W.S.W. of Allah- 
abad, and 150 miles S.E. from Gwalior. It is 
now deserted, but has in and around it about 
thirty temples, the most beautiful in form as well 
as the most elegant in detail of any of the temples 
now stanclpg in India. They were erected simul- 
taneously in the 11th century, and are nearly 
equally diyided among three religions,— Jaina, 
Saiva, and Vaishnava. Each group has one shrine 
gnuater than the rest, round which the smaller 
ones are clustered. In the Saiya groups it is the 
Kandarya Mahadeva; ^ iii the Yaishnava it is the 
Rama Chandra; and in the. Jama groiip, it is the 
Jinanatha, The Parswaiiatha Jaina temple has 
a rich base, the Ganthai, , or Beil temple, and 
Ohaonsat Joghii, which has sixty-four cells. 

At Gyraspiify near Bhilsa, 140 miles S.W. of 
Khajumho, is a group of columns, supposed to 
be Jaina, £md there are others in the Mokuiidra 
pass. In the Uiwar territory at Bhanghur are 
some very beautiful Jaina temples. One called 
Nan Gungi has an image 20 feet in height. 

The fragment of a little temple at Amimh, near 
Ajunta, shows it to have been a Jaina shiine of Sri 
Allat, the twelfth king mentioned in Tod’s Raias- 
than (L p. 802), 

C7«7o?-c.— The elegant Jaina tower dedicated 
to^tbe first of the Jaina tirthaiikara, Adinath, was 
erected about a.d. 896, on the brow of Chitore. 
It is about 80 feet in height, and is adorned 
with sculpture and mouldings from base to sum- 
mit, among which the figure of Adinath is repeated 
a hundred times. Another tower, of later build, 
was erected by Khiimbo, rana of Mewar, a.d. 1418- 
1468, as a Jaya Stamhha, nine storeys high, as a 
pillar of his victory over Mahmud of Malwa, a.d, 
1439, like that of Trajan at Rome. It is 30 feet 
wide at its base, and more than 120 feet in height, 
in nine storeys, and the whole is covered ^th 
architectural ornaments and sculptures. The 
Chinese nine-storeyed towers are almost literal 
coines of these Jaina towers.' 

Sonaglmr, near Dutteah in Bimdelkbaud, and 
Muktagiri, near Gawilghur, in Berar, show the 
most modern styles of J ain architecture. Sonaghur 
is a granite hill covered with large loose masses of 
rock, among which stand 80 to 100 temoles of 
various shapes and sizes. The sikra is rare, and 
the foliated pointed Mahoraedan arch is the usual 
opening. Muktagiri is a deep romantic valley, and 
Its Largest group of temples are on a platform at 
the foot of a waterfall, that thunders down from 
a height of 60 feet above them. The temples are 
only remarkable from showing their adoption of 
the Mahomedan style. At Deldi is a Jama temple 
01 much beauty. The background of the strut of 
its porch has pierced, foliated tracery, of the most 
exquisite device. At Kliandagiri^ near Cuttack 
are Jama caves, and there is one at Badami witli- 
out any inscription. But there are three Brah- 
, mamcal caves, one of which lias the date 500 Saka 
{A,D. 579). The Indra Subha and Jaganath Sublia 
groupsat AZZo?Y/,are supposed to be' of the same 
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age as the Badami cave temple. At Ajmir the 
Arhai-din-ka Jompra has been described as a Jaina 
temple. So also is a great part of the mosque at 
the Kutiib, Delili. 

Some of the Hoisala Bellala kings were Jains; 
but their buildings at Somnathpur, Bellur or 
Huilabid belong to the Vaishnava or Saiva faiths. 
The East! temples of the southern Jains, like the 
Jaina temples of northern India, always have a 
tirthankara as the object of worship. The Bettu 
temples of southern India are open courtyards, 
containing images of Gomati, who possibly may 
be Gautama Buddha. There are two hills at the 
village of Sravana Belgula, 33 miles, N. by W: 
from Seringapatam. On one of these, a mass of 
syenite 500 feet high, a Jaina image, 70 feet 3 
inches high, has been carved out of the solid rock. 
The expression,of its features is pleasing, with 
curly hair; and at Karkala, the image, 41 feet 
5 inches, and weight 80 tons, has been moved to 
.its p.resent:site, and was erected a.d. 1432. The 
third, and supposed oldest, at yanniir, is 35 feet 
high. They belong to the Digainbara sect of the 
Jains, being^entirely naked, but with twigs of the 
Bo Tree twisted, round their legs and arms, with 
serpents at their feet. In the Jaina cave at 
Badami, the figure has two snakes twisted around 
its legs and arms, and the Bo Tree is placed behind. 
On a shoulder of tlje other Mil at Sravana Belgula, 
called Chandragiri, are tbe Basti temples, fifteen 
in number, ail of the .Dravidian style, raised into 
storeys. The Jaina temple at Moodbidri, and all 
others in Canara, resemble the temples of Nepal, 
and many of them are built of wood. The interiors 
are richly and variedly carved, with massive 
pillars. A large number of the tombs of the 
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priests, some or them five to seven storeys in 
heiglit, each with a sloping roof, like the temples 
of Ehatmandu, Tibet, and China. The Stambhas, 
or free standing pillars of the Jainas in Canara, 
are very graceful. 

The temples are Marttand, Avantipore, 

Bayech, Bbaniyar, and Waniyat. Marttand, 60 
feet by 38 feet, is now in ruins. It is 5 miles 
east of Islamabad, and is built on an elevated 
plateau that overlooks the valley. Its enclosinp 
courtyard is 220 feet by 142 feet. The enclosure 
was erected by Lalitaditya, who reigned a.d. 725 
to 761. Geucral Cunningham, hovDver, thinks 
that the temple was erected by Kauaditya, who 
reigned a.d. 578 to 594. The coui-tyard of this, 
tJid of all the Kashmir temples, was constructed 
to admit of it being filled with water. The prin- 
cipal Naga figures in the niches have throe or 
five headed snake hoods at the back of their 
iieads. Ihe Avantipore temples were erected by 
Avantiverma, who was the first king of the Utpala 
dynasty, and reigned from a.d. 875 to 904. Ho 
was a zealous iSaiva. The style is rich in detail. 

A epal^ at the present day, has three religions — 
Buddhist, Saiva, and Vaishnava — flourishing side 
three capitals are Fatan, Bhatgaon, 
and Khatmandu ; and its religious state resembles 
the condition of India in the 7th century, when 
tne buddhist and brahmanicai religions fioiirishoci 
side by side. By the oldest records, the valley 
seems to have been occupied b}’- the Kirata, the 
Bhot, and the Newar races, of Tibetan origin, 
who had early adopted the Imddhist doctrines, 
and still adhere to them. The oldest and most 
important monuments in the Nepal valley are 
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those of Swayambmiat!i, beaiitiMly situated ^ 0 
ail eminence about a mile from Khatmandu, and 
Bouddhama,^ at Kasachiel, some distance ojff . Their 
most beautiful tem|)les possess many storeys, 
divided with sloping roofs. At Patan is one with 
Sakya in the basal floor, Amitabha the second 
storey, a small stone chaitya the third, the 
Dharmadatu Mandala the fourth, and the fifth 
or apex of the building is a small Churamani 
or jewel-headed chaitya. Mention may also be 
made of the Bhawani temple at Bhatgaon, of 
Mahadeo and Krishna at Patan. 

Temples in Kuiu, Kangra, and Kamaon are 
numerous, and all of wood, usually the timber of 
the deodar. 

Eajp2ita7m.‘^MT, Fergiisson says, p. 47B, the 
palace at Udaipur of the rulers of Mewar, those .of 
Uiittiah and Orcha in Bundelkhand, the Gwalior 
palace, and that at Amber in the Jeypore state, 
are^ all worthy of notice; and the palace at Deeg, 
which is quite a fairy structure, was the work of 
Suraj Mull, founder of the Bhurtpur dynasty, who 
began it in the year 1725, though unfinished when 
he was killed in battle by Najif Khan, A.D. 1763. 
Every native capital in Rajputana, he tells us, has 
a cenotaph, or maha sati, where the sovereigns, 
their wives and nearest relatives, are buried. The 
most magnificent of these are the* hundreds at 
Udaipur, all crowned by domes; and that of 
Singram Singh, to twenty-one of his wives, is 
the finest. He was buried a.d. 1733. He built 
that of his predecessor, Amera Singh ir. The 
tomb of Bakhtawar Singh at Uiwar, erected in 
the 19th century, and the tombs of the Bhurtpur 
rajas at Govardhun, are also noteworthy. 

The temples at Orissa are more numerous than 
those of all Hindustan. They were erected between 
the years a.d. 500 and 1200. That at Bhuvanes- 
wp was a.d. 637 ; that at Puri was a.d. 1174 ; and, 
with the exception of that of Jaganath at Puri, 
the ancient Dantapura, all were, erected under 
the great Kesari dynasty, or Lion line of kings, 
who reigned a.d. 473 till 1131, when they were 
succeeded by the Ganga Vansa, the third of whom 
built Jaganath. That called Parasuram Es wara is 
. 20 feet square and 38 feet high, and its sculptures 
are cut with a delicacy seldom siirpiassed, and of 
the most elaborate character. It is supposed to 
have been built a.d. 450 or 500. Those of the 
Mukt Esw^ara shrine are even richer imd more 
varied in detail. Bhuvaneswar temple is supposed 
by Mr. Fergusson (p. 420) to have been built by 
Lelal Indra Kesari, who reigned a.d. 617 to 657. It 
is the finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India, 300 feet long and 60 to 75 feet in breadth. 
Every inch of the surface is covered with carving 
in the most elaborate manner, and the effect is 
marvellously beautiful. Its Nat M’aiidir, or dancing 
hall, was erected by the wife of Salini, between 
x\.D. 1099 and 1104. Besides this, there are the 
Raj Rani temple, and many others. 

The Canarac temple is known to the British as 
the Black Pagoda. The Jaganath temple at Puri 
is said to have been erected over an image 
of Vishnu, which had been concealed from the 
Yavana. Externally it measures 670 to 640 feet, 
and is surrounded by a wall 20 to 30 feet high, 
with four gates. An inner enclosure measures 
420 by 315 feet, and is enclosed by a double wall 
with four openings. Within this last stands the 
Bara Dewul, and Hie great tower rises to 192 feet.^ 
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Jajpur^ in Cuttack, on the Byturni river, was 
once the capital of the province. It has a pillar 
which was erected in the 12th or 13th century. 

In Ceylon^ Anaradhapura is a deserted city. It 
seems to have become the capital of Ceylon about 
B.c. 400. About B,c. 250 it became one of the 
principal capitals of buddhism in the east, which 
it continued to be till about a,d. 750, when the 
repeated invasions of the Tamil races led to its 
abandonment for Pollonarua, which continued to 
be the capital for some centuries. Anaradhapura 
has within its limits ruins of topes or dagobas, 
the Lowa Maha Faya, Abhayagiri, Jetawana, 
Thuparamaya, Lankaramya, Saila, and Ruanwelli. 
It was erected b.c. 250, to hold the right jaw- 
bone of Buddha, Subsequently, at the beginning 
of the 4th century, a tooth was brought from 
India, and deposited in a small building erected 
for the purpose on one of the angles of the plat- 
form of this building. The Lowa Maha Paya, or 
Great Brazen Monastery, was erected B.c. 161, 
by king Duttagaimuni. It is 225 feet square, 
and with nine storeys, and 100 cells for priests. 
In A.D. 285, Mahasena destroyed it, but it was 
re-erected of five storeys by his son. It never 
regained its previous fame, and fell into decay, 
and the 1600 pillars which once supported it 
alone remain ; they are unhewn blocks of granite. 
The quadrupeds sculptured on the Anaradha- 
pura, also at Hullabid in Ifl'ysore, and at Amravati, 
are the elephant, lion, horse, and bull ; the birds 
are the hansa or sacred goose, or pigeons. Besides 
these, there is at Anaradhapura a temple called 
Isurumunya, partly cut in the rock, partly struc- 
tural. But to Buddhists the most sacred object 
there is the Bo Tree, which was brought there 
by Mahindo and Sangamitta, son and daughter 
of Asoka, who introduced Biiddhism into Ceylon. 

. The Pallonarua temples were mostly built a.d. 
IISS-IISC, by Prakrama Bahu. Its rock-cut 
structure, called Gal Vihara, has a seated figure 
of Buddha 16 feet in height, one standing figure 
25 feet, and one recumbent 45 feet long, in the 
conventional attitude of his attaining Nirvan. In 
front is the Jetawana Rama temple, 170 by 70 feet, 
with an erect statue of Buddha 58 feet in height. 
The Rankot Dagoba and the Mahal Prasada are 
also of interest, the last being representative of 
the seven-storeyed temples of Assyria. 

In Cambodia^ the temples of Nakhomvat, 
Ongcor Thom, and Patenta Phrohni are the most 
remarkable. The outer enclosure of Nakhonwat 
measures 570 feet by 650 feet. It is a 
pyramid more than 600 feet in breadth, and 
rising to 180 feet at the summit of the central 
tower. It is built of large stones without cement, 
beautifully fitted. All its 1532 pillars are of the 
Roman Doric order. Those of Kashmir are the 
Grecian Doric, with many clothed female figures in 
alto-relievo. The seven-headed snake god is every- 
where figured. It is now a Buddhist temple. 
The Baion temple is within the city, and Patenta 
Fhrohm (Brahma) is a mile to the east. 

Jam.— For nearly nine centuries (603-1479) 
foreign colonists* continued to adorn this island 
with edifices almost unrivalled elsewhere. Boro 
Buddor is a great Buddhist temple there. It is a 
Dagoba with five procession paths and 72 smalt 
domical buildings, each containing a statue of 
Buddha, but combining with it the idea of a nine- 
storeyed vihara. The bas-relief sculptures which 
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line its galleries extend to nearly 10,000 lineal 
feet. On the inner face of the second gallery is 
portrayed, in 120 bas-reliefs, the entire life of 
JSakya Muni. In the galleries above this are 
gi’oups of Buddhas, bodhisatwas, and saints, and 
many crested snakes. The temple at Mendoet, 
two and a half miles from Boro Buddor, has three 
colossal figures, supposed to be Buddha, Siva, and 
Vishnu, with a figure of Lakshmi. The temple of 
Toempang also merits mention, and that of Pan- 
taram (a.d. 141 G) is called the serpent temple, 
because its base is made up of eight great crested 
serpents. There are temples at Matjanpontik ; 
and on the Djeing plateau there are five or six 
small temples, also temples at Suku. — Ferg, pp. 
637-662.^ 

In Cliirin^ Pailoo are erected as honorific dis- 
tinctions of eminent men, or of virgins or widows 
who have remained unmarried. Pekin has the 
temple of the Great Dragon, a circular pyramid, 
and a buddhist monastery ; the pagoda, and a 
pavilion in the summer palace, and the Tung 
Cheu pagoda, all merit notice. 

The Buddhists of Biirma^ at Prome and Ran- 
goon, have erected magnificent temples for their 
worship, with much detail, but with a magnitude 
of dimensions that prevents the thought of puer- 
ility. The great colossal figures of the pagodas at 
Rangoon and Prome are magnificent structures. 
That at Rangoon, built on the most elevated part 
of a great laterrte ridge, towers majestically above 
ail suiTounding objects. The Chinese joss-houses 
there are simple structures, but ornamental from 
their pleasingly contrasted colouring. ' 

The finest architectural remains in Burma are 
to be seen in the deserted city of Pagan, but many 
of tlie most magnificent have been greatly shat- 
tered by earthquakes. The bow and the pointed 
arch, as well as the flat and the circular, have been 
in use long before their employment in India. 
Modern buildings are chiefly of wood. Palaces 
and monasteries, carved with extraordinary rich- i 
ness of detail, and often gilt all over, j)resent an 
aspect of barbaric splendour. The dagobas, relic 
chambers, which form at once the objects and the 
localities of Buddhist worship, are almost the only 
brick structures now erected, and these are often 
gilt all over, — £40,000 are said to have been ex- 
pended on a si ogle temple. The ordinary build- 
ings are chiefly built of bamboo and thatched with 
grass, mid well raised from the ground on piles. 

In carving, the Burmese artisans give full scope to 
the working of a luxuriant and whimsical fancy. 

Mem . — Races professing Islam have been great 
builders. The pastoral Arab races from Arabia 
extended their sway from the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir to those of the Indus. The pastoral Turk 
and Moghul races, issuing from Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, ruled from Constantinople to Cuttack, 
and -covered the whole intervening space with 
monuments of every kind. In 1683, the Turks 
were encamped under the walls of Vienna. In 
India they adopted some styles of the Hindus, 
but there are at least fifteen different styles in 
Mahomedan architecture, of which the most pro- 
ininent^are those of Ghazni of the Pathans, that 
of the feharki of J ounpore ( Janpur), of Malwa and 
Bengal, in the north of India; and in the south, 
tiiat of the Bahmani, Ada! Shahi, Kutub Shahi, 
Moghul ai of Baber and Sind, Oudh and Mysore, 
borne of the mosques, as the Jamma Masjid of 
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Hyderabad and the mosques at Bijapur, are grand 
imposing structures ; but one of the prettiest to 
be met with is the little Damri Masjid at Ahmad- 
nagg-ur, built from the farthing or damri deduc- 
tions made from the wages of those workmen who 
erected the fort at that place. Of the tombs 
of Mahomedaiis, the usual shape is a vast cupola 
on a square pedestal. These, commonly called 
Gumbaz, are to be seen wherever Mahomedaiis 
have ruled ; but those at the fortress of Golconda, 
of the Kutub dynasty of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, 
are only surpassed in magnificence by the tombs 
of the Adal Shahi family of Bijapur. Some of 
the Adal Shahi kings of Bijapur are buried at 
Gogi, south of Kulburga ; and there is a Langar 
Klianah near, with arabesques surpassing anything 
to be seen in the south of India. The tombs of 
Kulburga are of little merit. The tomb of 
Aurangzeb’s daughter at Aurungabad is said to 
have been in imitation of that at Agra over the 
queen of Shah Jahan, Arjarnand Banu Begum, 
Mumtaz Mahal. 

The Arch, — Hindus, up to the advent of the 
Mahomedans, do not appear to have known the 
arch, nor to have been able to construct vaults or 
domes otherwise than by successive layers of 
stone projecting beyond those beneath, as in the 
Treasury of Atreus in Mycene. Prior to tlie 
reign of Akbar (a.d. 1556), the only examples of 
the arch in Hindu architecture are in some brick 
buildings of the Pala dynasty at Nalanda in Bengal. 
In India, flat arches of stone and brick are not 
uncommon. In Burma, Captain Yule (Embassy, 
p. 48) discerned two of brick, in windows in -the 
Dhamayangyee temple at Pagan, where no sugges- 
tion of European or Indian aid could have helped. 
There is one flat stone arch in the northern gate 
of the fort, and another in a tomb, at Kurnul. 
There is one in the mediaaval building of Roslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gateway of 
Cairo, called Bab-el- Fitoor. 

Hinchis erect columns and arches, or rather gate- 
ways, in honour of victories.- There is a highly 
wrought example of the column at Chitur, 120 "feet 
high. A fine triumphal arch (if that term can be 
applied to^a square opening) has been erected at 
Barnagar, in the north of Gujerat. It is among tiie 
richest specimens of Hindu art. The streets”' and 
squares of Chinese cities have moiiuniental arches 
erected in honour of renowned warriors, iliustrious 
statesmen, distinguished citizens, learned scholars, 
virtuous women, or dutiful clrildren. They are in 
the form of a triple arch, the largest in the centre 
richly sculptured.— Gray, p. ll] Elpidnstonc, p. 
163. The latter author also tells us, p. 430, that 
the unfinished mosque near the Kutub Minar 
presents specimens ^ of the pointed arch, winch, 
besides for their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, juerit 
mention as early examples of this form of arch. 
The centre arch appears by the inscription to have 
bem finished in a.d. 1197, A.ir. 504. ^fariy of the 
buildings of the later princes before Akbar ha\-e 
small pointed arches. The mosques are comj losed 
of a collection of small cupolas, each rcjsting on 
four pillars; so that the wdiole Jiiosquc is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with 
no clear space of any extu3 it. The Black IJilosquo 
at Dehli, however, is in the ancient stvle, though 
built in A.D. 1387 under Firoz Taghalaq ; and 
the tomb of Ghaias-ud-Dln Tagdialaq, who die^l 
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in A.D. 1325, is covered with one cupola of con- 
siderable magnitude. The arches are different at , 


made of the tomb at Sipri near Gwalior ; and that 
of Sher Shah near Sasseran in Shahabad ; at Jann- 


different times. The early ones are plain Gothic pore (Jonpur), the JammaMasjkl and Lai Darwaza 
arches; the latest are ogee and horseshoe arches, Masjid; at Ahmadabad, the Jamtna Masjid and 
feathered all round. The domes at first are low other mosques; and tombs and mosques at Sirkej 
and flat; they gradually gain elevation till the time and Butw^a ; the Jamma Masjid at Cambay, erected 
of Jahangir, when they take in considerably more a.b. 1325, in the time of Mahmud Shah Gliori; 
than half a sphere, and are I’aised upon a cylinder, the tomb of Mahmud Begurra near Kaira ; at 
Through the constant use of the pointed arch, the Mandu, the great mosque, the Dliarmsala,the Jahaz 
nature of the tracery and some other particulars Mahal; in Bengal, the Kadam Rasul mosque, the 
create a resemblance between the Gothic and Indian Minar at Gaur, and the Adinah mosque at Maldah. 
architecture which strikes every one at first sight, In the Bekhan are the mosques and bazar 


yet the frequency and importance of domes, and at Kulburgn,. At Beder, ;the Madrassa erected 


the prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, 
make an essential difference between the styles. 
The more ancient buildings, in particular, which 
in other respects are mo&} like the Gothic, are 


by Mahomed Gous, minister of Mahmud ii., and 
the tombs of the Berid Shahi who ruled there 
1492 to 1609. At Bijapur are the Jamma Mas- 
jid, the tomb of Ibrahim ii., — the whole of the 


marked by a bold and unbroken cornice formed of Koran is said to be sculptured on its w^alls, 


flat stones, projecting very far, and supported by 
deep brackets or modeleons of the same material. 

In the 10th and 11th century, says Mr. Fergns- 
son, p. 506, Mahmud of Ghazni inspned his nobles 


— the smaller tomb of his successor, Mahmud, 
and the great Audience Hall. In the vicinity 
of Tatta, in Sind, are a series of tombs erected 
during the Moghul dynasty by the great men of 


with a taste for architecture; and Ferishta says the province, from 1572 to 1640. Akbar’s reign, 


his capital -was in a short time ornamented with 
mosques, porches, minars, fountains, aqueducts, 
reservoirs, and cisterns beyond any eastern city. 


1556-1605, was conspicuous for the many struc- 
tures he erected. Amongst these are the mau- 
soleum over his father at old Dehli, the old or 


Of the Turk and Pathan rulers who succeeded to the Red Palace in the fort, built of red sandstone, 
dominion in India, we have left to us the mosque 249 feet by 260 feet ; the palace at Futtehpur 
at old Dehli and that at Ajmir, also the Kutub Sikri, and the three small pavilions which he erected 


Minar, the tombs of Ala-ud-Din and his successors, 
down to the accession of Baber, a.b. 1494. 


for his three favourite wives, the daughter of 
Bir-Bul, the Rumi Sultanah, and the Christian 


The Kutiih at old Dehli was erected from the Miriam, and its mosque, hardly surpassed by any 


pillars and other parts of Jaina temples, and many in India. 


commenced his own tomb at 


of them retain the sculptured figures. The minar Seeundra near Agra, and it was finished in 
at the Kutub is 48 feet 4 inches in diameter at the Jahangir’s reign. 

base ; and in 1794, though its capital was then Wherever Pathan dynasties ruled in India, 
ruined, it was still 242 feet in height. Its present their architectural remains are of a magni- 
heiglit is 238 feet 1 inch, deducting the modern ficent character. At Dehli, Agra, Mandu, and 
pavilion. It has four ornamental balconies, re- Burhanpur, ruins of palaces, mosques, and mauso- 
spectively at 97, 148, 188, and 214 feet from the leums attest the magnificence .of their founders, 
ground, between which are richly sculptured raised and their noble, scientifically constructed fortifi- 
belts containing inscriptions. It is io’wer by 30 cations attest their skill. Of the early Pathans 
feet than the Campanile at Florence. It is 'a of the Ghori and Khilji dynasties from a.d. 


tower of victory, a Jaya Sthamba. The dates of 
the ruins in old Dehli are from 1196 to 1285. 
The inner court was enclosed by Shahab-ud-DiD. 
The central range of arches was built by Kutub- 
ud-Diii ; the wings by Altamsh, whose tomb is 


1193 to 1321, there may be noticed the Kutub 
Minar, of majestic beauty, erected a.b. 1200, and 
the stern grandeur of Taghalaqabad, a.I). 1321. 
The style is different of the late Pathan, of the 
Taghalaq and Saiad dynasties, a.d. 1321 to 1451, 


beyond the northern range, and who also built -tHe Afghan of the Lodi and Suri dynasties, 
or founded the Kutub Minar. The iron pillar a.d. 1451 to 1554. 

at the Kutub in the centre of its courtyard stands Mr. Fergusson tells us, p. 384, that the notable 
22 feet above ground, and extends 20 inches civil buildings of the rulers of southern India are 
under ground ; total, 23 feet 8 inches. Its dia- all of dates subsequent to their occupants coming 
meter at the base is 16 feet 4 inches, and at the in contact with Mahomedans. The palaces, the 


capital it is 12*05 inches. There is no date on it, 
but Mr. Fergusson says (p. 506) that Mr. Prinsep 


cutcherries, the elephant stables, and the depend- 
encies of the abodes of the rajas at Vijianagar 


supposed an inscription mi it to be of the 3d or and Madura, rival in extent and splendour 
4th century ; Dr. Bhau Daji supposed the 6th cen- temples themselves,, and are not suriiassedi" in 
tury. It is forged iron. An inscription on it says magnifieence by the Mahoraedan structu^fes of 


it was dedicated to Vishnu; but its real purpose 
was a pillar of victory to record the defeat of the 
Balliikas near the seven mouths of the Sindhu or 
Indus. Behind the H.W. corner of the mosque is 
the tomb of Altamsh. 

Mosques, Tombs.-— The mosque at Ajmir was 


Bijapur and Beder. The civil buildings/ are all 
in a different style of architecture brom the 
trabeate style employed in the tempffes.- The 
Swarga-Vilasam, or throne-room of tKe palace at 
Madura, is an arcaded octagon coverfd by a dome 
60 feet in diameter and 6 0 feet ih height. The 


commenced a.d. 1200, and completed by Altamsh greater part of the buildings Hie palace at 
1210-1236, and is called the Arhai din kajhompra. Tanjore belong to the 18th pd some to 

Itwascoiistrueted from a Jaina temple. Its court- the 19th. The palace buildings vyianagar con- 
yard has a screen of seven inches, on which Cufic sist of a mimher of detached Pavilions, baths, 
and Togra inscriptions are interwoven with archi-. harems, • . - 

tectiirai decorations. A mere mention must be ‘ The usual form of a, tomb was an 



males are polygamous, with about forty or fifty 


ARGOT. ARCTOGEPHALUS LOBATUS. 


octagonal apartment, surmounted by a dome, the 
apartments surrounded by an arched verandah, 
the arches rising from square columns. — As. Soc. 
J. iii. and vi. pp. 794, 969; Gray\s China ; 
Elphmstone's History of India ; Fergusso^Is History 
oj Architecture; Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess.^ 
Mr, Fergusson top. 236, and Mr. Burgess top. 133 ; 
Gen, A. Cunningham'* s Report of Archeological 
Survey of India, 1871-74; Gen. Cunningham's 
Bliilsa Topes; Imperial Gazetteer; Rev. J. Burgess, 
Ai'ch. Survey of Western India, Bombay, 1877. 

ARGOT, a small town about 65 miles W. from 
Madras, taking its name from two Tamil words, 
Aru-Kadii, the six jungles on the river Palar ; 
Sanskrit, Shad Aranya. It is in 12° 55' 23^^ N., 
and 79° 24' 14'''" E., and 599 feet above the sea. 
It is the Arkatou Basileon of the Greeks, and the 
capital of the nomade Sorai (ficdpc&i), the whole of 
the neighbouring territory for several centuries 
after the Chiistian era having been occupied by 
shepherd Kurumbars, and then formed the centre 
of the Ohola kingdom. But it must have been 
place of great antiquity, by its being taken 


hereditary in the family of a Mahratta brahman, 
held under a sunnud from Lord -Hobart, dated 


, notice of by Ptolemy as the capital of the Sorm 
of Soramandalum, from whence corruptly Coro- 
mandel. The Kurumbar dynasty was overthrown 
in the beginning of the 12th century by Adondai, 
an illegitimate son of Kuiottunga Chola. The 
country, however, again lay waste, until Nala 
Bomma-Naidu and Timma Naidu built, or rebuilt, 
the town of Arcot, which was occupied for genera- 
tions by their successors, who again were put 
aside by Aurangzeb’s general, Zu-ul-Fiqar Khan, 
who took Ginji a.d. 1698, and settled many of 
his co~religionists in the country. Their descend- 
ants are still numerous. Arcot town, in 1712, 
government by Saadat 
Ullah khan, the first Nawab of Arcot: Clive, 
in 1751, with a small detachment, took Arcot, 
but it was immediately invested by a force 10,000 
strong, sent by* Chanda Sahib. Clive’s force 
consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with 
four officers, and their food supplies were very 
scant; yet for fifty days, and though the walls 
were breached, they withstood every effort of the 
besiegers. During the Maharram, they repulsed 
an attempt to storm the place, in which they lost 
five or six men, but the assailants’ loss was 400. 
Ihe struggle lasted for an hour, and in the night 
the enemy withdrew. Clive was then reinforced 
gom Madras with 200 British and 700 sepoys. 
He took the fort of Timmery, effected a junction 
with a division of Morari Rao’s army, and marched 
against and defeated the French and Chanda 
bahib s army ; after which Conjeveram surrendered, 
and the governor of Arnee declared for Muhammad 
All, who assumed the title of Walajah, was recog- 
nised as kawab of Arcot; and until a.d. 1833 
the British, at the Madras mint, continued to 
issue coins as struck at Arcot. The IST. Arcot 
district lies between lat. 12° 21' and 14° 10' 45" 
N., and long. 78° 14' 45" and 80° 13' E. Area 
7139 squ^e miles; and population, 2,015,278! 
The Pariah Mala-Yandlu are 20 per cent., and 
tern the gr^t Jjody agricultural labourers. 
The wandermg tribes are the Banjara, Lambadi, 
faugah, and Duiar; and the forestand hill tribes 

Ihe two ^eat.piujdaii estates of Kalastri and 

kaTotnu gur are V the N. Arcot 

the I ollam of Konon^j The jaghir of Ameo ia 


10th May 1796. The CMttur poligars claim de^ 
scent from officers of the Vijianagar government. 
When that dynasty was overthrown, these officers 
assumed independence, until Muhammad Ali w*as 
firmly seated as nawab. When the British as- 
sumed the government in 1801, they again became 
refractory, and were subdued by a force. Three 
polliams were forfeited, one w^as continued, and 
five were taken under government management 
until 1826. The principal river is the Palar ; 
smaller rivers are the Poiney, Ciieyar, and Surna- 
mukhi. There are about 40,000 tanks, the chief 
of them being that of Kaveripak, ten miles east 
of Arcot, the bund of which is four miles long. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

ARGOT SOUTH is a Madras district, lying be- 
tween lat. 11° 10' 30" and 12° 38' 30" K, and 
long. 78° 33' 30" and 80° 2' 15" E., with an area of 
4873 square miles, and a population, of 1,755,817 
souls. South Arcot has been under British ad- 
ministration permanently since the year 1801. 
Towards the W. are the Cooremboo Gownden and 
the Jeddya Gownden hills, and on the N.W. the 
Chengama range, separating the Cullacoorchy 
taluq from Salem, some parts rising 5000 feet 
high. Parts of the southern hills are under a 
poligar, and the Chengama hills are occupied by 
the Maleali race. The chief river is the Oolerim, 
across which dams have been constructed to obtain 
water for irrigation. The Yellar river rises S. 
of the Shevaroy hills, in Salem, and disembogues 
at Porto Novo. The Pennar rises in Nundidrog, 
and enters the sea N. of New Town, Cuddalore. 
The Yeeranum tank, in the Manargudi talnq, is 
one of the largest tanks in S. India, its dam or 
bund being ten miles long ; it is supplied chiefly 
from the lower dam across the Oolerun. The 
Walajah tank dani^ is six miles long. Cudda- 
iore has been occupied by the British since 1682. 
In the strife for supremacy between the British, 
the French, Tipu Sultan, and Nawab Muhammad 
Aii, Cuddalore, Port Novo, Ginji, Fort St. David, 
Pondicherry, Wan diwash, repeatedly changed 
hands. Hindus, 95*5 per cent; Mahomedans, 2*5 
per cent., with a sprinkling of Christians and 
Jains. The Yalalar are the cultivators; the 
Yanian are the land -holding cultivators: the 
Pariah, labourers and menials; and the Chettyar 
are traders. The Korawa, a predatory race, are 
swineherds and basket-makers. In the forest 
tracts are the Irular, Yilleyar, and Maleali. The 
Padyal, a section of the Pariah, are field labourei'S. 

ARCTICTIS BINTURONG, the black bear cat, 
occurs in India. It is of the sub-family^ Yiver- 
rinse, family Yiverridse, tribe Digitigrada. 

■ ARCTOGEPHALUS LOBATUS, the Aus- 
tralian sea-bear, is amongst the largest of the 
seal family. They occasionally congregate in vast 
numbers on various parts of the coast of Australia. 

A. ursinus, when Mi grown, is 8 or 9 feet long, 
and weighs 800 lbs. When from four to five 
months old, it has fine black curl}’' hair, ’an<i its 
fur is sold in China at considerable prices. Their 
favourite summer haunt is the island of St. I’aul, 
one of the Pilibrow group. The hunters of the 
American Fur Company are Aleuts, and only’ young 
males of about four months old am killor? UUth 



ARCTOMYDIKE. 


ARECA. 


ARGTOMYBIISrj], a sub-family of mammals ; j 209 ; Euphrates and Tigris, Colonel Cteew 'p. 
the marmots, of the natural order Rodentia, and 215. ' 


family ^Sciuridjo. Two species of the Arctomys 
occur in India, A. bobac and A. bemachalanus, 
the Tibet marmot and the red marmot. 
ARDANDA. Hind. Capparis horrida, Linn, 
ARDASHIE. There were several Persian sove- 
reigns of this name, viz. Ardashir Babegan bin 


ARBETTA MINUTA, the Botaurus minutus, is 
the little bittern of Europe, all Africa, W. Asia, 
Himalaya, Kashmir ; replaced in Lower Bengal 
by A. Sinensis, and more abimdantly by A. cinna- 
momea, which is common throughout India. 
Botaurus stellaris is the common bittern of Europe, 


Sasan, Artaxerxes, the first of the Sassanian Asia, all Africa, and is common in India, 
kings, A.D. 226-240 ; Ardashir (Artaxerxes) ii., ARBHA. Sansk. A half. Bina ardha, half 
the tenth, A.D. 380 ; Ardashir iii., the twenty- fifth the day ; ratri ardha, half the night. 

Sassanian, in a.d.^ 629, under whom anarchy ARBHANARI, also written Arddhanareswara, 
prevailed. Ardashir-daraz-dast, or of the long the androgynous form of Siva, half man, half 
arm, was Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxes Longi- woman, representing Siva and Parvati. — jFhr- 
manus of the Romans. Ardashir I. was surnamed gusson and Burgess, 

Babegan, from his father Babek; in a.d. 226, ARBHAWA. Him>. A mixture of gram and 
he defeated and slew Artabanus on the plains barley meals, either in equal proportions, or two 
of Hoormuz, and was proclaimed emperor. He to one, as the buyer prefers, used in H. India for 
was a religious enthnsiast. He caused the sacred feeding horses. Both grains are parched and 


A mixture of gram and 


books to be translated from Zend to Peblavi. He 
used to remark that there can be no power with- 


ground before being mixed together. Ardha wa is 
thought very fattening food for horses •, but, owing 


out an army, no army without money, no money to the loss of weight and substance in the parch- 
without agriculture, and no agriculture without iiig process, and the extra labour required, it is 


justice. — Malcolm's History of Persia^ i. p. 73. more expensive than plain gram. 

ARBAWAL. Panj. Rhododendron arbor- ARBI or Artmi, the name which Herodotus 
sum. ^ ^ gives to the ancient Persians, Baron de Bode 

ARBEA, a genus of birds of the family Ar- supposes the town of Ardea in Ears, near the 
deidse. A. cinerea, the common grey heron of mountainous region of Ardekan, to have been 
Europe, Asia, N. and S. Africa, is common in one of the chief towns of the ancient Persians. 
India. The grey heron, in Tamil, Narai, some- ARBIBEHEST - JASAN, a festival of tho 
times Pamboo narai, or snake-crane, has a nest Parsees or Zoroastrians, maintained in honour 
built of twdgs, containing sometimes two, some- of Ardibehest Amsaspund, the controlling angel, 
times three eggs. The young are hedged from according to their theology, over their sacred 
January to April, according to the time of de- fire. On this day the Parsees crowd their fire- 
positing their eggs, which some do eaifier than temples to offer up .prayers to the Supreme 
others. The eggs are of a light-green colour ; Being . — The Parsees, 61. 


they are not so large in circumference as a large- 
sized hen’s egg, but are longer. The purple heron 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, A. purpurea, in 
Tamil the Cunibly narai or blanket-crane, de- 


ARE. Tel. Bauhinia racemosa. 

ARE ALU. Maleal. Urostigma reiigiosum. 
ARECA, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Cocoacese. A Chinese species, called Chn-pin- 


posits two to three eggs, and seems to rear only lang, yields the Ta-fuh-p’i, a fibrous rind or fine 
two young. The young are fully fledgecl in April, coir-like fibre. 


A. griseus, the Nycticorax giiseus, Linn, ; in 
Tamil, Wukka; nests contain five eggs; hatches 
four or five young ; eggs the size of a l3antam’s, 
and of the same shape. The young are fledged’ in 
April. Other species are A. goliath and A. Suma- 
trana, — Dr, Shortt, 

. ARBEBIL, in lat. 38° IP N., and long.48° 21' 


A. Bicksonii, Roxb., is a tree of the Malabar 
mountains ; the poorer people use its nuts a.s 
substitutes for the true betel nut. 

A. gracilis, Roxb,, is a tree of Sikkim, Silhet, 
Chittagong, and the S. Konkan ; the Ban-gua, or 
wild areca of Bengal. 

A. triandra, the Bam gua of Bengal, grows as 


E., 5000 feet above the sea, is a place of shiah a tree in Chittagong, 
pilgrimage. It contains the tombs of shaikh Safi- A. oleracea. Linn, 
ud-Bin, and of his descendant, Shah Ismail, the Euterpe Caribsea, 8^9*. | Oreodosa oleracea, 


founder of the Saffavi dynasty. — MacGregor, 
■ Persia, 


The cabbage palm, a native of the West Indies ; 
the wood used the same as Areca catechu, the bud 


ARDELAK, a province of Persia. Wooded forming the centre of the leaf-crown being the 
mountaiiis, separated by narrow valleys and occa- eatable ‘cabbage.’ It might be extensively cul- 
sional plains, producing excellent pasture, cover its tivated in India. 

northern portion, which is a nominal dependency A. sapida, the cabbage-tree of New Zealand. Its 
of Persia. ^ The w^ali of this district is also the young unfolded leaves rise perpendicularly in the 
principal Kurdish chieftain. He claims to be the centre of the crest, and in this state they are 
lineal descendant from the great Salah-iid-Bin used for making brooms ; those still unprotruded, 
(Saladin). He holds his court at Sehnah, his and remaining enclo^jed within the sheaths of the 
capital, 60 miles from Hamadaii, and 77 from older leaves, form a white mass as thick as a man’s 
Kirmanshah. A serai occupies the summit of a arm, and are eaten raw, boiled, or pickled. In a 
hill, round w'hich is the town, containing about raw state they taste like a nut, and boiled they 
4000 Sunni, 200 Jews, and 50 Nestoi-ian Catholic resemble artichoke bottoms. This j)alm is of 
families. The Kurdish districts of Ardelaii and interest as the most southern representative of the 
Kirmanshah oceaipy the w’estorn limits of Persia, palm order. 


in the space between Azerjibaii and Luristan, 
and the space between the Elwand and Zagros i 
ranges. — MacGn-gor; Rklis Kurdistan, i p. ' 


A. vestiaria is so called from clothing being 
made of its fibres. — Roxb.; Voigt; J. Backhouse, 
Visit to Norfolk Island, 




AREOA CATEGHU. 

ARECA CATECHU. L, Betel-nut palm. 
A. faupel, GceHn, 


Fufil, . . . . , Arab. ? 
Banda, . . . . Ball 
Gua, Kiinthi ? , . Beng. 
Bongs, . . Bisaya, Tag. 
Rape, .... Btjgis. 
Kwiin, . , . . Bdek. 
Si-chang-tari, . . Chin. 
Bin-lang-tsze, , . „ 


Supari, , . DUK., Hind. 
Jombi, .... Jav. 
Pinang, Kacliu, . Malay. 
Adaka, Oavnghu, Maleal. 
Guaka, .... Sansk. 
Puwak, .... Singh. 
Pakumaram, . . Tam. 
Kamuga ? Poka 


A slender, graceful palm, of remarkably erect 
. growth, attaining a height of 30 to 60 feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves at the extreme top. Its 
cylindrical stem is only a few inches in diameter. 
It is an object of extensive culture in many parts 
of tropical Asia, in N. Bengal, Nepal, Malabar, 
and the S.W. coast of Ceylon ; also with the 
Burmese, and to a smaller extent by the Karens, 
and in all the islands from Sumatra to the 
Philippines. It is perhaps the most elegant of 
all the palms. It is much prized by the natives 
of Borneo, on account of the delightful fra- 
grance of its flower, which, taken just before 
opening from the sheath or spathe in which the 
inflorescence is enveloped, and called myang, is 
re<^uisite in all their medicines and conjura- 
tions for the purpose of healing the sick ; it is 
also used, with other sweet - scented flowers, at 
■ bridals and all occasions of festivity. In the 
arid climate of the central Dekhan, it requires to 
be protected from the dry winds, either by mat- 
ting or straw tied round it to prevent it splitting. 
When this happens, it immediately decays. In 
gardens, when mixed alternately with the cypress, 
it presents a very striking appearance. The wood 
IS hard and peculiarly streaked, and might be used 
m turnery for small ornamental work. In Tra- 
vancore, it is employed for spear handles and bows, 
for which it is well suited, being very elastic. 
This palm yields the betel nut of commerce, 
which, ^mixed with lime and the leaf of the piper 
betel, is largely in use as a masticatory in all 
the countries tef S.E. Asia. The nut is hard and 
peculiarly streaked, and in request in turnery for 
small ornamental work. A strong decoction of 
the nut is used in dyeing. Roasted and powdered, 

^ they make an excellent dentifrice. Young nuts 
are prescribed _ in decoction in dyspepsia, and 
they are considered to possess astringent and 
tome properties. Their use, with betel leaf and 
iime, discolours the teeth, but the people imagine 
- that it fastens them and cleans the gums. The 
. nuts yield two astringent preparations known 
as catechu respectively caUed, . in TamO, katha 

kambu and kasli kathi 5 in Telugu, kansi ; and 
m the Dekhan, khrab katha and acha katha. 

1 he katha kambu is chewed with the betel leaf* 
the kash kathi is used medicinallv. The tree 
.will produce fruit at five years, and continue to 
be^ for twenty-five years. Unlike the cocoa-nut i 
palm, It will thrive at high regions, and at a dis- 
tance from the sea. In the Eastern Islands, the 
produce of the tree varies from 200 to 1000 nuts 
annually. The nuts form a considerable article of 
commerce with the Eastern Islands and China 
and are also one of the staple products of Travan- 
core. They are_ gathered in July and August, 
though not luUy npe till October. In Travancore 
those that are used by families of rank are collected 
while the fruit is tender. The husk, or the outer 
pod, 18 removed ; the kernel, around, fleshy maap 
IS boiled in water. In the first boiling of the 


AEENGA SACOHAEIFEEA. 

nut, when properly done, the water becomes red, 
thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards 
evaporated into a substance like catechu. The 
boiled nuts being now removed, sliced, and dried, 
the catechu-like substance is rubbed on them, 
and dried again in the sun, when they become 
of a shining black, ready for use. Whole nuts, 
without being sliced, are also prepared in the 
sanm form for use amongst the higher classes; 
while ripe nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw 
state, are used by all classes of people generally, 
and ripe nuts preserved in water with the pod are 
also used. For export to other districts, the nuts 
are sliced and coloured with red catechu, or sent 
whole in the pods. The average amount of ex- 
ports of the prepared nuts, from Travancore, Is 
from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of 
the nuts in their ordinary state, great quantities 
of which are shipped to Bombay and other ports. 
According to a former survey, there were up- 
wards of a million trees in Travancore. The 
spathe ■which stretches over the blossoms of 
this tree, and which is called Paakmuttay, is 
fibrous substance, which the Hindus make 
into vessels for holding arrack, water, etc. ; also 
into ^ cups, dishes, and small umbrellas. It is 
so fine that it can be written on with ink. 
The Malay name gives that of the island Pulo- 
P enang. The three ingredients of the betel nut, 
as commonly used, are the sliced nut, the leaf of 
the betel pepper in which the nut is rolled, and 
chunam or powdered lime, which is smeared over 
the leaf. Prof. Johnston calculated that they are 
chewed by at least 60 millions of the human race, 
but this ^is an over-estimate ; like smoking and 
snufi-taking, many S. E. Asiatics do not use it. 
The tree requires ^ a low, moist situation, wdth 
rather a sandy soil, either under the bund of a 
tank, or in a position otherwise favourable for 
irrigation. The seeds are put into holes six feet 
apart. Areca nut, when in bulk as a cargo, genc- 
ratesan excessive heat. — FL Ind.; Heynds Tracts: 
Voigt; Mr . Mendis; Dr. Cleg. ; Df'ury, Useful PI. ; 
Driirfs Cochin; M.E. J. Ii.; Blliott ; Mason^ s Ten. 
Low^s Sar. ; Veg. King.; Malco^l^*s Tr,; Ains. ; Sim. 

AREESH. Pees., Turk. In Baghdad and 
Southern Persia, an open room on the roofs of 
houses, for sleeping in at night in the hot season. 
AREKA MARAM. Tam. Bauhinia racemosa. 
ARENARIA SERPYLLIFOLIA and A. Neil- 
gherriensis plants occur in India. Roxburgh 
notices A. flaccida and tufts of A. miisciformis, 

H all. ; and allied species w’-ere brought by Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson from exposed rocks 14,000 
to 18,000 feet above the sea level in the Himalaya. 

Hind. Riclnus communis. 
ARENDA OIL of Chittagong, is expressed from 
, the seeds of a bush which is largely used as a 
hedge, as cattle do not eat it. The'seeds, three or 
four in number, are black and in a black-coloured 
skin. The bushes answer excellently for fences, 
With split bamboo tied on each side to keep them 
straight and together. Jatropha curcas ? 

ARENOA SACCHARIFERA. LaMIl ■ 

_Borassus Gomutus, Lour. | Sagiierus Runipliii, Loxh. 


Nawa, Nama, 
Aren, . . . 
Moiichons, . . 
Anao, Aonoiiee, 
Akel, Mandar. 


Sagwan, Sagwire, 
Scho, . : . , 


Amb. 
. Jav. 
Macass. 
Malay. 
. Poet. 

Sp. 

, Ter. 


The Sap. 

Bageii, Baruni, Ham ? Jap. 

The Gossamer. 
Karvel, Kawal, . Jav. 
The Hair. 

Diikj Ejuj Gomiiti, Jav. 
Aim, . . . Sumatran. 



AEENGA SACCHAEIFEEA, 


This is one of the genus Arenga, fiye species 
of which chiefly inhabit the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. They are ail handsome trees, their 
favourite localities being dense shady forests and 
the neighbourhood of rivers and rivulets. This one 
was so highly thought of by Dr. Roxburgh, that he 
introduced it largely into India, where the natives 
have taken kindly to them. It is growing now 

at Hyderabad, and 
largely 111 the Nuggur division of Mysore. It 
oacurs in abundance in a wild state throughout 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and yields 
a horsehair-like substance, which has given the 
name to the tree. It is the only one of this genus 
ot any commercial importance. It comes into 
leanng about the seventh year, and .continues 
0 flower from two to five years, continuing in 
blossom all the year through, but flowers only 
once and dies. In general appearance it much 
resembles the sago palm, but the pinnse of the 
leaves, which are erect in the latter, droop in 
the former like those of the nibong and many 
other palms. The gomiiti -- -- ^ ^ 


argentan. 


or eju is a black 


fiteous substance resembling com^se horsehair, 
which pptrudes itself in large tufts from between 
the corticeous scales of this palm. The length of 
the fibre runs from one to two feet, and each tuft 
contains about 6 lbs. of the eju. Eju cable is 
said to be considerably stronger than coir, and it 
undergoes a longer exposure to sun and rain 
alternately without experiencing any effectual 
damap. It is chiefly used by the Malays about 
the Straits of Malacca, It is also used as thatch * 
and a qijantity of it is wrapped round the ends of 
timbers and posts to be put in the ground 
Marsden saw a thatch of it fifty years old. Of ali 
vegetable substances, it is the least liable to decay 
and is of great service to the Dyaks in their house- 
fDuilding, on account of its durability. This sub- 
stance is also plaited into ornaments for the arms 
legs, and neck, and its deep black and neat 
appearance render it, to the eye of a European a 
much more agreeable ornament than either the 
bmm or beads with which they abundantly adorn 
their persons. The fibre is considered superior 
to ail others^yet made use of for the manufac- 
ture of^ artificial bristles for brushes, imitation 
horsehair for stuffing, and such-like purposes. 

1 he palm wine is extracted from the plant by 
cntting off the large lateral bunches of fruit 
VVhen these are about half-grown, they are 
severed close to the division of the peduncle or 
stem, and bamboos are hung to them. A good 
tree with two incisions will produce about a 
gallon daily for two months; a fresh surface being 
constantly kept on the severed part by a thin slice 

^ peduncle, so 

that at the end of the above-named period it has 
altogether disappeared. The palm wine is taken 
trom the bamboo twice a day, and when fresh 
has a very agreeable taste, and is a refreshing 
drink ; the Dyaks, however, always impart a 
flavour to it by placing a piece of a bitter plant 
into the bamboos in which it is collected The 
tree is mentioned by Marco Polo. The’ fleshy 
outer covering of the fruit yields a highly stimu- 
lating and corrosive juice, which, when applied 
to the skin, occasions great pain and inflamma- 
tion. Ihc inhabitants of the ifoluceas were in 
the practice of using, in their wars, in the de- 
tence of posts, a liquor afforded by the maceration 

IS'"- 


of the frmfc of the gomuti, which the Dutch ap- 
propriately denominated hell water. A tree cut 
doTra in the Calcutta Gardens yielded 150 lbs of 
good sago meal. Its leaves, when very young are 
eaten like the American cabbage palm, OreSdoxa 
olerac^, Endl. The seed,_ or rather the albumeii 
when freed from its noxious covering, is made 
into a sweetmeat by the Chinese. It therefore 
yields sago, palm wine, gomuti, sugar, and baru. 

Roxl.; Crawf.Bict. Arch; Seeman on Palms; 
Royles Fibrous Plants; Voigt; Veg. Kina. 749- 
Sf'. PP- 57, 116-118 ; New, in 

hUns; Marsden' s Hist, of Sumatra, p. 67 88- 


Faulkner, Com, Diet ; Loiv's Sarawak, p. 40 * 


Walton^ s State, 11^, 

^ Tahiti people, who formerly buried 
their fri^ds alive, when from their infirmities they 
became burdensome. A hole was dug in the sand 
on the sea-beach ; then, under pretence of takina. 
their aged or sick relative to bathe, they would 
carry him on a litter to the spot, and, tumblin<> 
him in, instantly heap stones and earth upon hiiiT 
and trample all down with their feet; or they 
would rush into his house and spear him. Jen- 
kms describes the Areoi as a sect, institution 
or society, in the Pacific Islands, the members 
mwij - but if childreu 
dAp +1 ^ r’ 7*^®^ required to put them to 
death. Jenkins American Expedition, p. IGl • 
Montgomery, j 

ABETTI^^^Tr^^^r oppositifolia, L. 

A sapientiim. 

AEE\ ALAMATHANA, a king mentioned in a 
Kaira in Gujerat, of date 

AEGAS PEESIOU8. Fisch The argades are 
araAnida,^ closely allied to the ticks. The arf^as 
of Persia is the bug of Miana, a town in PerSa 
Its size IS about that of the common bug ; the bodv 
is rough, of a blood-red colour, and covered with 
some elevated white spots. The bite gives acute 
pain, eVOT pvmg rise to consumption and death 
— Moquin Tandon. 

ABGAUM, in Berar. A battle was foun-ht 
here on the 29th November 1808 (the Imperial 
Gazetteer says 28th November), in which the army 

d K® Nagpur, commanded by 

tos brother Venkoji, was defeated by General 
Wellesley. On the 15th DecemberV GenS 
Stevenson captured Gawilghur, which led to the 
treaty of Deogaon on the 19fch December 
AEGEMONB MEXICANA. L. Mexicim poppy. 

iro shift.! Iran I f-.. . f Ik J’ 


Buro shial kanta 
Balu rakkisa, , 
Lau-shu-lih, . 
Yellow thistle, 
Satya nasa, 


Bexo. 

Can. 

Chin. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


Bhat mil, Eherband.Hisrp. 
Cpdosanto, . . Ii.,.Sp. 
Fico del infenio, . 

Bramha danda, . Sansk. 
•t»ramhara kash, , Tam. 

This plant, a native of America, grows wild in 
over-abundant luxuriance in many pirts of India 
and Its large, yeflow, thistle-shaped flowers appear 
January to March. Their seeds and milk-lilM^san 
are used m native medicine, but they seem useless 
The round corrugated seeds yield a large quantity 
of pale y^eUow clew a,ad limpid oil, called Goorakoo 
and m Hmdi, Farmgi datmu ka tel, nearly as much 
as the common mustard-seed. It is readily m-o- 
curable, and cheap.— l/adra« Ex.Jur lien ■ r„t 
Cat. Ex., 1862; Eoxb. 

AEGENTAN, the Pch-t’ung of the Chinese is 
an alloy, called white copper, made of copper, 




AEGHA. 


AEGUS PHEASANT. 


zinc, nickel, and arsenic, occasionally silver. The 
head ornaments of Chinese women and washing- 
basins are made of it. With Chinese women, a 
favourite mode of committing suicide is to swallow 
their head ornaments. 

AEGHA or Yoiii, in Hindu mythology, is Par- 
vati’s especial emblem; properly, the argha is 
the cup or circle from which the lingara rises, its 
outer edge or rim being the yoni. The argha of 
the Hindus is supposed to be identical with the 
argo of the Greeks, the Egyptian Cymbium ; but 
the subject of the argha has given rise amongst 
the Plindns to many wildly speculative theories. 
Much of their ceremonial, as in this instance, has 
had a physiological origin ; and many of their fasts, 
festival days, and observances are astronomical, 
astral, and planetary. The argha offering is made 
to an idol, a brahman, to a bridegroom at the 
marriage ceremony, or to any venerable person. 
In farming operations, it consists chiefly of fruit 
and flowers, or water, or milk and honey; and 
when the fii’st bundle of corn is brought home 
from the threshing-floor and deposited, a liba- 
tion of water is offered between the threshold 
and the spot where it is so deposited. In mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies, as well as in the 
Srad’ha, an argha is an indispensable utensil. 
Argha Patra is a boat-shaped vessel, used in the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus to contain the 
argha or offering made of tila or Sesamum Indicum, 
cusa-grass, perfumes, flowers, durva-grass, and 
water. These vessels— -the first meaning a boat 
or vessel, the second a cup or goblet — remind us 
strongly of the patera of the Eomans. Patra is 
also a leaf, especially when formed into a cup 
or drinking vessel, as is very commonly done in 
India ; the plantain leaf is easily formed into a con- 
venient cup, and it is retained in that shape by a 
skewer. ^ Arghanatha, or Lord of the Boat-shaped 
Vessel, is a title of Iswara or Siva. Arghanatha 
Iswara appears to have been literally translated by 
Plutarch as Iris and Osiris, when he asserts that 
Osiris was commander of the Argo.— Co/e, Myth. 
Hind. p. 374. See Arghya. 

_ AEGHAND-AB, a river near Kandahar, in the 
hills, the Gurgan river, the Venkana of the Yen- 
didad. On its left bank is the famous grotto, the 
Gbar-i-Jamshid, sixteen miles S.W. of Kandahar. 
The Pan] Bai hills overlook the river. The whole 
of the roof of the grotto has the appearance of 
having been beautifully carved. 

ARGHA WAN. Hiiro. Bauhinia variegata, also 
Edwardsia mollis. An arghawan tree is often men- 
tioned in the verses of Persian poets. The branches 
and stem in spring are suddenly covered with pink 
blossom. Botanists have named it Arbor Judse, or 
Judas’s tree, on account of some very apocryphal 
tradition, that on a tree of this kind Judas hanged 
himself. The proper botanical name of this tree is 
Cercis siliquastram. Baber mentions two argha- 
wan, quite different plants, the red and the yellow. 
The yellow is common on ail the plains of Central 
Asia, also on those of Beluchistan and Persia, In 
the latter region it is named Mahak. It is a 
shrubby plant, bearing clusters of yellow pea-like 
flowers, with compound alternate leaves. The 
red arghawan is a small tree.— Mmotb’s Journey. 

ARGHEL of Egypt. Solenostemma argel, a 
native of Syria. The leaves are purgative, and are 
employed in Egypt to adulterate senna.— 

Veg. King. ii. p. 5 ; Simmmds. Bqb Cassia. 


AEGHUN, a Sind dynasty from a.d. 1521 
to 1554”55, during which Shuja Beg and his son 
Mirza Shah Husain reigned. This tribe came to 
Sind in the time of the Summa dynasty, whom 
they overthrew and succeeded, about a.h. 927, and 
ruled for thirty-four years, being overthrown by 
the Tur Khani in a.h. 962. Arghun Nama, also 
called the Tur Khan Nama, a history named after 
the Moghul families of Arghun and Tur Khan, by 
Syud Jamal, son of Mir Jalal ud Din Husaiiii of 
Shiraz, who composed this work a.h. 1065, a d 
1654-5, 

AEGHUN KHAN of Persia was Kablai Khan’s 
great nephew. His wife was Zibellina, the Khatim 
Bulugan, daughter of the Greek emperor Palmo- 
logus, a lady of great beauty and ability. She had 
been married to Abaka, but on Ms demise, accord- 
ing to the marriage customs of the Mongols, she 
passed to the Urda of her step-son, Arghun. On 
her death, a. d. 1286, Arghun sent Marco Polo for 
another wife out of the Mongol tribe of Bayaut, 
but Arghun died before the lady Kuka-Chin was 
brought, and she passed to Ghazan, the nephew of 
Arghun, for Arghun had been succeeded by Khi- 
Kafu, Ms brother.— p. 498; Quart. Kev., 
July 1868. 

^ ARGHYA. Sansk. A present or gift, indica- 
tive of respect to a superior. It matters not of 
what it consists, and is often of flowers. — Hind. 
Th. i. p. 812. See Argha. 

ARGILA, also Hargila. Hind. The adjutant 
bird, Leptoptilus argila, 

ARGILLACEOUS EARTH. 

Hwah-shih, . , CHIN. I Fei-hwoh-slii. , , CHIN. 
Kwang-fen, . , „ j 

An unctuous friable earth from Kwang-si, 
Hunan, and Shan-tung, of a pale yellowish colour, 
used as a chalk for drawing, and internally as an 
alterative remedy. — Smitli.^ p. 22. 

ARGON, Argoiid, or Argoun, mahomedan 
Kashmir emigrants, or the descendants of such 
who have settled in Ladakh, Yarkand, Clxang- 
than, or in^any part of Chinese Tartary, for policy 
and security. They usually have establishments 
with agencies at the principal towns and cities 
they frequent and trade with. Thus the Argouii 
of Ladakh, besides his original or primary estab- 
lishment at Ladakh, has another at l^xrkand, 
and also perhaps, according to his means or ex- 
tent of trade, at Aksu, Ilchi, Turfan, etc. ; while 
the Argouns of Yarkand, as also the Khojas of 
Andejan, are known to have establishments in 
many towns and cities of Russian Siberia. They 
are also described as a mixed race resident at Le 
half Kashmhi and half Boti. The same terra, in 
Yarkand, also is applied to half bloods;— ibre/f.? 
Handhoolc, p. 182, 183. 

ARGONAUTA, the argonaut, or paper sailor, 
a genus of molluscs of the class Cephalopoda 
order Dibranchiata, sec. Octopoda, and family 
Argonautidss. Several species occur in the seas 
on the south and east of Asia, viz. A. Argo, ' 
cornu, cymbium, gondola, hians, tbaustnim, tuber- 
culata, and vitrea. See Mollusca. 

ARGUS, analogue of Indra, who is depicted with 
a thousand eyes, like tlie Argus of the Greeks, and 
is hence called the thousand-eyed god. 

^ ARGUS PHEASANT. Limgi, Hind. Cerior- 
ms satyra, Linn. In the Malay Peninsula, called 
Ooo-ow by the Malays. It occurs in India, China, 
Java, and Sumatra. See Phasianiflm ; Pheasant. 



ARGYREIA BRAOTEATA, 


ARISTOLOCHIA, 


ARGYREIA: BRACTEATA. ' ' 

Ipomsea bracteata, | Sanaudra patta, Sansk. 

A twilling shrub growing in Madras and Coro- 
mandel, filled with milky j uice. Decoctions of the 
leaves are used by the natives as fomentations in 
cases of scrofulous enlargement of the joints ; the 
boiled leaves being used as poultices at the same 
time. — Wight; Useful Plants. 

, ARGYREIA MALABARIOA. Clwisy. 

Kattu Kalangu, . Mal. j Paymoostey, . . Tam. 

Grows in Mysore, Malabar; common on the 
ghats. Boot cathartic; considered by farriers a 
good horse medicine.— A 2 

ARGYREIA SPECIOSA. SivL ^ ' 

Convolvulus speciosiiSj A. Lettsomia speciosa, Boxh. 

55 nervosus, Ipomjsa ,, Bers. 

Lettso*mia nervosa, M. 488. 

Bich-taruka, . * Beng. Samndra-patra, . Tel. 

Samudra Sixoka, . Hind. Chandra-poda, . „ 

Gull, . , . . ,5 Kakkita, kokkita, „ 

The Elephant Creeper gro’ws all over India in 
forests and hedges. It has large deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Leaves are used by native practitioners 
in the preparation of emollient poultices, and also 
in cutaneous complaints, being applied externally 
to the parts affected, — upper side as a discutient, 
and the under, white, side as a rnaturant, — Roxh. ; \ 
Voigt ; AinsL , Useful Pia7its ; O'Sh. ; Wiglit^ Ic. 

ARHAR. Hind. Cajanus Indians ; pigeon pea. 

ARHAT. Hind. A lifting water-wheel. 

ARHAT, the highest rank in the buddhist 
hierarchy; a buddhist saint who has attained 
to the fourth grade in the scale of perfection, 
also a perfected Jaina saint. Arhata, religious 
buddhist counsellors who assembled at Pata- 
liputra with Asoka. After nine months’ consul- 
tation, they sent out nine teachers, viz., one to 
Kashmir and Peshawar ; a second to the country 
of the Nerbadda ; a third to Mewar and Bundi ; 
a fourth to Northern Sind ; a fifth to the Mahratta 
country ; a sixth to the Greek province of Kabal, 
Arachosia ; a seventh to the Himalaya ; the eighth 
to Ava or Siam, that is, the golden land, the aurea 
regid or the aurea chersonesus ; and the ninth to 
Lanka or Ceylon. Some circumstances of which 
•we are uninformed, must have prepared these 
regions for the reception of the ascetic doctrines 
of Sakya Muni, which still prevail throughout 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Tibet, and China, amongst 
about one-fourth of the human race. See Buddha. 

ARHI-PilTA. Sansk. Lord of the day; a 
name of Surya, the sun. 

ARL Tel. Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 

ARIABEPOH, Maleal. Azadirachta Indica. 

ARI-ALIT. Maleal. Picus religiosa, Zfm 
, ■ ARIAMANUS, from Ari, n foe, and Manus, a 
man, the Ahriman of the Parsees. 

ARIARA (Iran) was the general name for the 
country east of Persia and Media as far as the 
Indus, and Arian Abakhafasa is supposed to have 
been an Aryan territory near Kabul and the 
Paropaniisus, 

ARIA. PALUS, of the ancients, is a lake 
formed by the accumulation of the waters of the 
Helmand at the southern extremity of its course, 
and called the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. 
This is a contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient 
capital, and this again represents the Zarangi or 
I) rang! of the Greeks. In old Persian books it is 
called ‘ Daria-Reza, or little sea.’ The present in- 
habitants of Seistan call it ]^Ieshila-i-Eustum, also 


Meshila-i-Seistan. The ordinary name of the 
lake is Hamun, or the expanse. — Ferrier's Journ, 

ARIA VELA. Maleal. Cleome viscosa. 

ARIGiSUM, a town near the territory of the 
Siah Posh Kafirs, at which the Greeks in their 
advance on India established a military colony. 

ARIKELU. Tel. Paspalum frumeutaceum. 

ARI KIRAY. Tam. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

ARIKOTA. Tel. Poivrea Roxburghii, D.C. 

ARIPO, a small town 11 miles S. of Manaar, 
built on a low sandy beach on the south side 
of the river, in lat. 8^^ 46' 30" K. and long. 79*^ 
55' 30" E. Its chief importance is connected 
with the pearl fishery. 

ARIS. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

ARISiBMA, a genus of the Aracese or Arum 
tribe of plants. A. gracile is mentioned by Dr. 
Honigberger as occurring abundantly in the 
Himalaya, on the south side of the Pir Panjal, 
from the top to the bottom. Its juice very acrid ; 
the roots are considered by the Hakims to be 
an excellent remedy against every description of 
animal poison. A. dracontium and A, triphyllum 
are introduced plants. Dr. Stewart mentions A. 
curvatum, A. speciosnm, and A. tortuosum as 
Pan jab plants. A. triphyllum, EndL, the Pwan- 
hwa of the Chinese, is a very acrid and caustic 
plant, and, along with species of Pythonium, 
Pinellia tuberifera, and Arum macrorum, it forms 
part of the compound for destroying the sensa- 
tion of parts to be operated on. — Siiiith ; Honig. ; 
Stewart ; Voigt. 

ARISHTA. Sansk. A savage bull killed by- 
Krishna. It approached the place where he was 
dancing with the Gopin shepherdesses, when he 
seized it by the horns, one of which he tore off, 
and with it slew the bull. — Gam'ett, 

ARISHTA NEMI, a name of Kasyapa. He was 
the near kinsman of Krishna, they being the sons 
of Basdeo and Samudra, the eldest and youngest 
of ten brothers of the Yadu race. 

ARISHTA PHENILA. Sansk. Soap nut. 

ARISE Tam. Husked rice of Oryza sativa. 

ARISINA. Can. Curcuma longa, Roxb. 

ARISTIDA, a genus of plants growing all 
over India, in dry, barren, binding soil. A. 
depressa, Retz^ and A. setacea, Retz^ are common 
in many dry parts of the central and western Panjab 
and Trans-Indus, and in parts of the outer hills 
towards the west up to 2500 feet, and said to 
be a favourite food of cattle. In Madras, A. 
setacea, Shqiur gadi, Tel., the broom grass, is 
used for brooms and tatties. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of the Birthwort 
tribe, with about 12 species in India. A. acumi- 
nata is in many places cultivated as a flowering 
plant, for its large dark greenish purple flowers. 
A. anguicida, odoratissima, labiosa, cymbifera, cle- 
matitis, foetens, and Braziliensis are introduced 
plants. A, longa and A. rotimda, natives of the 
south of Europe and Kashmir, are found in the 
medicine bazars of India, under the names of 
Zurawxmd taweel (or daraz, the long), and Zura- 
wund moodaruj (or gird, the round), with Aristo- 
lochia as the Greek name. The roots of A. longa 
are given by the Hakims in diseases of the 'womb, 
ulcers and affections of the gums ; the latter in 
itch, leprosy, for drying up sores, destroying lice 
and intestinal worms, also for promoting the 
renal and menstrual secretions. A. longa, Zura- 
wund taweel, occurs in whitish twisted pieces, the 



AHISTOLOGHIil BEACTEATA, AEJAMAJSfD BAND*. 


size of a finger, and nearly tasteless. It is used of Alexander the Great, on whose departure for 
boJi m powder and mixture; employed as a tonie Asia Aristotle returned to Athens, where he 

m diseases of the chest and hrain, and especially taught and wrote treatises on Natural Historv 
in headache ; also m snake-bites. A. rotunda is Medicine, Generation^ Destruction, Metaphysics’ 
used m chest and special ailments. In Sikkim, Philosophy, Ethics, Ehetoric, Poetry, Physics’ 
in the valley (M the lista, A. saccata climbs the Political, Economical, and Mental Science He is 
loftiest trees, bearing its curious pitcher-shaped supposed to have died of a disease of the stomach 
flowers near the ground only - its leaves are said at Chalcis, b.c. 322, aged 63. His fame in iS 


to be good food for cattle,— p. 568 ; 
ii. p. 7; Cat Ex., 1862. 

AEISTOLOCHIA BRAOTEATA. Retz. 
Gunclatu, Kira-mar, Dekh. I Gadide-gadda-pu, . Tel. 

Pirthwort, . , , Eisro. Purugu pallay, . . „ 

Pattra-banga, . . Sansk. Gadide gadapara, . „ 

Addatiiiapale, . . Tam. Gardi Gavapu, . .Tulu. 


- - , xxxo Jtculiiu iU iUUia 

IS wholly confined to the Mahomedans. His 
pupils and followers were the historians of India 
after Alexander’s time.— See India; Scyiax; Veda. 
AEITA. MiVHE. Sapindus emarginatus. 
ARITHMETIC. The rules of the Hindus are 
in verse. The question is usually propounded 
with enigmatical conciseness ; the rule for the 


A small creeping plant ; flowers nearly all the enigmatical ^conciseness ; the rule for the 

•year; grows on the Coromandel coast in culti- m terms somewhat less 

vated places, and in Trayancore. Every part of this example, which 

plant is nauseously bitter. In cases of tormina J*? the ^ third place, has been studied, that 

two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up with water’ ambiguity is removed. No demonstration, nor 
and given once in 24 hours. Infusion of the ^'^alytical or synthetical, is sub- 

dried leaves given as an anthelmintic : fresh ^at, on examination, the rules are found 

bruised and mixed with castor oil, they are con- f ® to be nearly as simple 

sidcred a valuable remedy in obstinate cases of i made even in the present state of 

itch. The fresh leaves applied to the navel of a investigation. The same observation is 

child are said to have the effect of moviiio* the algebra. In arithmetic and 

bowels. The same, fried with castor oil*^ and ^ the brahmans attained to a high degree of 
made into a ball the size of an orange, relieves we owe the invention of 

horses when suffering from gripes. The leaves symbols on the decimal system,— - 

beaten up with water iire given internally in cases figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forms 

of snake-bites; also, in infusion, in boils and in- letters of the numerals ^themselves ; 


, tiiau, ill imasiuu, m DOllS anO. in- r, ;i +1 ------- — wAx-L-iiiocivco ; 

flammatory attacks.— AM., w 0 representing the first letter of 

Faulk.; O'Sh.; Eozb.; Voiqt;Cal. CatEx.ASG2 bai^tet word sunya, meaning empty.— 
AEISTOLOCHIA OONTOETA. Smith. Ta- PP' H?’ 


* ’ V J . r # 'v.' UfV* WLOC/* IpOUiW. 

AEISTOLOCHIA OONTOETA. Smiih. Ta- 
ts’ing-muh-hiang, of the Chinese. The dried 
roots are obtained in Shen-si and Hu-peh. They 


are powerfully purgative, emetic, and aiithel- n 01 , AmcA. S-ain. 

mintic; and in snake-bites are used both internally : ,• 1 Iks™ Surdudu, . Mal-iy. 

and externally,— 


^^'“sa paradisiaca, A. 
ARIUS AEIUS, Buell. Ham. 

Pimelodiis arias, Much. Ham. 


mr • jy 1 » — v*wv,i.w.j , 

1 ms fish inhabits the Gangetic estuaries near 
EondumeiTy, and the estuaries near Penang, the 


AEISTOLOCHIA INDIOA. Zhn. Birthwort. 

Caykhoaica, Goch.-Ghiit. HarL Iswari SiAN^n- It iS 1 foot 10 in. 

Smpsitn, Isrivel, Dukh. Irkamula, Isra'-bei, „ ' °?S’ of fpocl, and more than any 

Islnwmui, Israbel, Hixd. Saksandar, . , Siijgh SiluridiB contributes to the isinglass 


Islimmui, Israbel, Hixd. Saksandar, . , Singh. n 

W u’ • * • • • »» Satasanda, . . . „ commerce. A. Bookei, of Ceylon, hatches its 

fe; :““r 


, i. ' j — Q-wv. V/* J.J.XV.XCC ceiJLu;. 

flowering in the wet season. The root is nauseously 
mttor, and is given in decoction as an emenagogue. 


Cal Cat. F.., AEIVAK Him With Hindus, the fimt 
AEISTOLOCHIA KJEMPFEEI SmM Mo fiiA ; they are not taken to 
tau-ling, Chinese. Its fruit is obtained from Wu- printed ™^thrhon“phofd ^V®^*i^?™t 
ting.fu in Shan-tnng, and its seeds are used L iXto be eaS? bv the Snlv 
pulmonary ailments.— .Smfa. . ^ 


J.1 X . 1 — j xv.iL.ixiai. 4 ico, uuv IS su rare 

that It furnishes little of the isinglass of com- 
merce.— Contor. 

Hindus, the first 
cuttings of the harvest ; they are not taken to 
the threshmg-floor, but are brought home to bo 


‘ AEISTOLOCHIA EECUEVILABEA, Ilanee suta^‘'also°L*iu/f; eaten with milk and 
the green putchuk of China ; a medicinal plani 
kgty exported from Ohma. It is obtainable at ™TA T 

AEISTOTLE, b.C. 384-822, the Aristoun of A R T A Antidesma bnnias. 

3 G,tS?.nro,*ST*“„2 


‘1 « T>r X ® V.XJ.UV.1...U. uu uwaiae a 

P.?f, remained in the school till 

Ilatos death, b.c. 347. He became the teacher 


/AEJAMAND BANU’, daughte of the vizir 

Asof ,, Jah, wnis .the wife: of .Jamal ICIian, but 



AEJAN. 


^ibsequently married Shah emperor of 

Dehh, and received the title of Miimtaz Mahal 
He erected a tomb near Agra over her remains 
known to Europeans as the Taj Mahal. ’ 

• ARJAN, also Arzhan and Axzhanah. Peks 
Acceding to ^Ouseley, this tree is a species of 
the Badam-i«Kohi, or Badamd-Talkh, the moun- 
oQg almond.— OwseZey Travels, i. p. 

ARJANFA. Hind. A tribe of Kunbi culti- 
vators m W. India.— Wilson, 

Terminalia glabra, A 

_AEJLNA, third son of Pandu by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha. He was skilled in arms, and 
appeared disguised as a brahman at the swav- 
amvara of Draupadi, whom he won, and she be- 
came the wife of the five brothers. She dwelt 
with each alternately for two days, the arrange- 
ment being that no other brother should ap- 
proach, under pain of banishment. Arjuna broke 
the agreement, and he was banished for twelve 
years. During his banishment he visited Hard- 
Manipur, I rabhasa near Dwaraka, where 


ARMENIA, 


he married Subahdra, sister of Krishna, with 
whom at the close of his sentence he returned to 
Indraprastha, and rejoined his brothers. The 
eldest brother, Yudhishthira, the raja or kinw 
resolved to perform the imperial rite of raja- 
suya. It was successfully accomplished, but it 
excited the anger of the Kuru race, and revived 
the old feud between the Kaurava and the Pan- 
dava; and Duryodhana, chief of the Kaurava 
engapd the Pandava in a gambling match, in 
which the Pandava staked their kingdom, and 
losing, went into exile. Subsequently Arjuna 
and his brothers engaged in the great war of the 
Mahabharata, at Knrii-khet. Arjuna induced 
. Krishna to join the Pandava side, and Krishna 
promised to drive his chariot in the war. On 
the first day, Arjuna engaged Bhishma in single 
combat ; on the second day he rallied the Pandava, 
whom Bhishma had thrown into disorder. He 
again fought with Bhishma, and rescued his son 
Abhimanyu from Duryodhana. Subsequently, 
he mortally wounded Bhishma, defeated Susarma 
and his brethren ; again fought Susarma, but 
Wiiue so engaged his son Abhimanyu was slain 
by six Kimrava chiefs. Arjuna on this vowed to 
take the life of Jayadratha, which he accomplished, 
and shortly after killed Kama with an arrow 
After the war he died, with the other Pandava, 
among the Himalaya mountains. The Bha.o'vat 
(jita is a philosophic discourse between KriSma 
and Arjuna, presumed to be at the time of the 
great battle ; and this epic poem also contains an 
account of the twelve months’ roaming of the 
white horse let loose by Yudhishthirm before 
performing the Aswa Medha sacrifice in token 
ol political supremacy. His grandson Parikshita 
succeeded to the throne of Hastinapura. — Bunsen 
p. o63 ; Wheeler^ s History of India. * 

. , ARvj UNO. Beng. Lagerstrsemia reginje. 

• AMv._ Arab., Hind., Pees. A citadel, or 
bliitiilLi 111H61 constructed, witlim 9* l9r^er 
fortress. But as princes in the east generally lived 
in the Ark, the word from thence often came to 
be aj-iplied to a palace^, as the Latin arx, coraprisino* 
the palace (.Dewan“.Kiiana) ; and that the ancient 
Kings placed their habitation in the arx or citadel 
tor safety, we learn from Servius (in Virg, Mn. 

IV. 410) : LRegium enim fuit habitare in arcibus 
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iL 18 ; Frasers lOiorasan, p. 85 . 
snv where brahmaus 

aIkI ^O'^shippe,!. 

Karmala ruta. 

AR-KANTA. Beng. Alanmum hexfii'^etnlnm 

ar^tou basileon, “Z 

^ A f ■ Arcot; Kurumbar. 

AKllULA. Kashm. a poisonous tree of Kash- 
mir, ^whi^^ when green blisters the hand. In the 
ranjab, Rhus acuminata, buckiamela, and verni- 
cinua. 

Am^GAM, Armagon, or Durguraz-patnam, 

settlement 

p62o) of the English, from which they removed 
to the present site of the chief city, Madras in 
7 n°P a lighthouse in 13° 63' K, 80° 

+1 name, and 

the still water inside the shoal is called Black- 
wood’s harbour. 

AEMAITI, in the seventh strophe of Zoroaster’s 
hymn, is named as the mother of the corporeal 
world, as coming with power, and with truth 
and with purity of heart, to succour this life’ 
^maiti IS known to the Yedas, and is therefore 

Espendarmad or 

Sai^andomad of the Parsees. But Armaiti came 
to be regarded as something material, and this 
was_ deemed the earth. Armaiti had three com- 
panions, yiz. Kshathra-Vairya, Pre-eminent Power 
from which the Persians have their Shah River • 
Asha, or Truth, the Parsee Arda Behesht : and 
Vohumano good pious mind or Piety, whence the 
SsT-f God in History, i. p. 

, Hind. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

in'^thP^ce 7+1, Euphrates is nearly 

called bwl ® territory 

caUed by the ancients Armenia, which extended 

eastward from that river to the Caspian Sea 
and again westward over a part of Asia Minor’ 
At the present day, the general limits of this terri- 
tory will probably he best understood by con- 
ydermg the Euphrates to be its western boundary 
trom bumeisat until a few miles south of Erzino-an 
where the bound^ quits the river and preserves 
the direction of Tarahuzun, till it meets the moun- 
tains southward of Giimish Khanah. Armeni-i 
hasmow no political existence, and the territory 
IS divided between Turkey, Persia, and Russia. 
Its lakes are Van, Gokcha, Sevan, and Urumia. 

wZbT® x-f Eitlis, Diarbakr, 

Envan, Kars, Mush, Naklishvan, Sart, and Vau 
Ihe people »e industrious tradere, its peasantn^ 
powerful and robust. They live in good houses^ 
Their women are on an equality with the men 
Armenians adopted Christianity in the fourth 
century. In a.d. A36, they separated from the 
Greek Ohmeh. They have had many martyrs 
Ihe cathoheus or patriarch resides at the Eclimi- 
adan monastery, 13 miles E. of Erivan, in the 
valley of the Aras. The old Armenian language 
IS called Balkan ■ ^d in a.d. 406, Mesrop Matdofv 
ipented an alphabet of thirty-eight letters, with 
eight vowels, which is still used along with a • 
modern alphabet. The populations call t&mselvcs 
Haik or Balkan, and their country Baikesthan • the 

term Armenia is said to be from Aram, the s’ixth 
in descent from Baik, a grandson of Japheth. Baik 


llain, ■ ■ 
ohHtu,' 


1“V w i 
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ojf 

““fit from 
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is said to have been a brother of Being. Arme- 
nians are found in all eastern countries. In their 
charity to one another, combined with their eager 
toil for wealth, they have much in common with 
the Jews. They evince great commercial aptitude, 
and are bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their conversion 
they were fire-worshippers. Many of them now 
are Nestorians, some ai'e Romanists. The language 
of the present day has aIBnities with the Iron, 
Persian, x\rabic, Syrian, and Turk. In the 5th 
century, the great Mesrob translated the Bible 
into the Armenian tongue ; Moses Yocazer, Chori- 
nazi the historian, and Isaac, are their celebrated 
writers. In the 11th century, they had the great 
patriarch Nerses Shnor-Haale, and Archbishop 
Nerses Lampronazi. General tradition and the 
formation of language point alike to the moun- 
tains of Armenia as the birthplace of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races ; and there is especial native 
evidence to the same effect as regards Edom 
consequently also the Phoenicians.— Coi Cliesney'l 
Euphrates Exped p. 94 ; Bunsen'^ s Egypt, iii. p. 
431 ; Wolff's Bokhara ; MacGregor's Persia; Pal- 
grave. 

ARMENIACA VULGARIS. Lam, Apricot. ; 

Prunus Armeniaca, Linn, 


ARMIES. 


Bin-kuk, , , . Arab. 
Tuffa Armina, . „ 

Eanl Alii, Oliulu, Hind. 
Ari, Khubaiii, Chinaru, 


Barkuk, 
Bakur-khani, 
Mishmish, . 
Juldara, 


Panj. 


A native of Kaghau, China, and the west of 
Asia, but grown in the gardens of India. It is 
found also in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 7000 to 13,000 
feet, but does not ripen above Shalker. It is there 
a common article of food and source of wealth. 
The plantain is last seen below Kotgurh, and the 
mango near ^Rampur, The apricot is a staple 
produce in Kullu, and common article of fooi 
They are small and firm fleshed, so that they dry 
well. It is common about villages in the Hima- 
layas, pd^oii of the finest kind is made by 
expression from the kernels, which are sold sepa- 
rately in the bazars, under the name of Badam 
kohi, or hill almonds. The oil is clear, of a pale 
yellow colom*, and smells strongly of hydrocyanic 
acid, of which it contains usually about 4 per 
cent. — J, D, Cunningham; O'Sh.; Eoxb.; Voigt ‘ 
Vegetable Kingdom, 299 ; Cleghorn, Panj, Rep pp' 
G5, SO. 

ARMENIAN BOLE. 

Wu-sih-shih-ciii, . Chin, i Wu-sih-fu, . . . Chin. 

Unctuous earths of various shades of red and 
other colours. 

ARMIES arc retained in British India by the 
British and by the Feudatory sovereigns. That 
■of the British comprises, of Europeans, artillery 
cavalry, and infantry, in all, ordinarily about 
65,000 ; and another larger body, raised from the 
populations under British sway, chiefly Hindus 
but about one-third Mahomedans, number about 
148,000. The Hindus, including the Sikhs, con- 
sist of the Brahman and Rajput and Jat of Hin- 
dustan and the Pan Jab, the Mahratta, Teling, and 
lamfi races of the peninsulas. The Mahomedans 
consist of the descendants of the races, Pathan, 
J^loghul, pyiid,^ and Shaikh, who were dominant 
prior to the British, also largely of the Afghan or 
Pathan races of the N.¥. borders of India It 
has been calculated that the stegth of the armies 
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and armed retainers of the native States amount 
to 100,000 men. The Maharaja Sindia of Gwalior, 
the Maharaja Holkar, the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
have the largest and best appointed forces. During 
the revolt and rebellion of 1857-59, both Sindia 
and_ Holkar experienced the bitterness of the de- 
fection of their troops. 

The army of British India, up till the year 
1859, when the Queen of Great Britain assumed, 
from the East India Company, direct controi 
of that country, was composed of European 
cavalry, detailed from the army of Britain ; native 
cavalry recruited amongst the people of India, and 
officered and drilled like European regiments by 
natives of Great Britain, but with fewer officers ; 
and of other regiments of native cavalry, also 
raised amongst the natives of India, but with still 
fewer European officers, generally only a com- 
mandant and adjutant. The last-named troops 
were usually styled^ irregular cavalry ; they were 
contractors, supplying their own horses, liorse- 
furnitoe, and horse food, and were classed as the 
sillahdar and bargir, according as they were owners 
of horses or servants, for certain sillahdars had 
the privilege of supply of two or more horses and 
horsemen, styled assami. The artillery, both 
horse and foot, were wholly servants of the East 
Pers. I Company, the whole of the officers and the 
soldiers of the European artillery being natives of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but the native artillery, horse and foot, called 
the kala or black troop, and also golandaz, were 
recruited from amongst the same classes of natives 
as supplied the native cavalry and native infantry 
and had both ^ European and native officere! 
The infantry, similarly to the cavalry, were in 
part the servants of the Company, in part com- 
posed of British regiments taking a tour of duty 
in India; and in greater part they were native 
regular regiments of foot. These troops were ar- 
ranged in the three commands of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and their numbers in times of peace 
and war varied between 200,000 and 300 000 
armed men, ready for war. In the Bengal native 
army, there were Mahomedans ; but the bulk of 
Uie soldiery were Hindus, many of them of the 
iirahmanicaland Kshatriya castes, brave, buoyant, 
and jaunty, but proud, vain, and conceited. The 
Madras native cavalry were almost entirely Maho- 
medans, with a few Mahrattas from around Arcot • 
the Madras native iofan try was about 2-5ths Maho- 
medans and 3-5ths Hindus, chiefly Telino’ and 
I Tamil feudras, with a mere sprinkling of hirffier 
. or lower castes and Christians ; while the Bombay 
army was recruited partly in Northern India 
irom the same men as the Bengal army, partly 
from the Mahrattas of Maharashtra, and had a 
sprinkling of Jews, low caste men, and Christians. 
The^ duties of^ the Bengal and Bombay native 
armies were chiefly amongst people speakinfv their 
own or allied tongues ; but the Madi'as soldierv 
Tamil, Teling, and Canarese countries^ 
held Travaneore, Hyderabad, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, and took the entire duties of China, Borneo 
bmgapore, Malacca, Penang, the Andamans! 
Nffcobars,Moulmem, Rangoon, Prome. ThayotMyo 
lounglioo, and at times held Aden, Kliyouk Phyo’ 
Canton, and Hong-Kong, and have come westward 
to Egypt and Malta. The engineers were officered 
by natives of Britain, but had under them a ]ar<m 
body of native sappers and miners, who, in Madras, 
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were Tamil and Teling Sudras and Christians, 
with a few Mahomedans. In 1857, however, the 
regular native army of Bengal, composed of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, recruited mostly in the North- 
West Provinces, revolted, and it took. all 1858 
and 1859 to subdue the mutineers and restore 
order, for many chiefs and races rose in succession. 
A few regiments of the Bombay Presidency also 
failed, but one of these, the 21st Native Infantry, 
had formed part of a regiment of the Peshwa, 


ARMIES. 


Panjab Proper and Nepal 853 

Hazara, . , . , 7875 NAY. Provinces, 

Cis Sutlej and Inde- Dohli, Oudh, . . 1158 

pendent, . . . 1460 Derajat, .... 03 

N.W. Frontier with- Central Provinces, . 158 

in British territory, 1615 Lower ,, 40 

N.W. Fr. beyond do., 705 

The Central India Horse, 1007 strong, are of 
various races, half of them from Oudh, Dehli, and 
the N.W. Provinces, 214 from Pan jab Proper and 
Hazara, 118 from the British and Independent 

J. •„ j.1. * TiT T!tr 1* t /N* r.. .1 . 


Baji Eao, commanded by Captain Pott, and had territories in the N.W. Frontier and Cis Sutlej 
come over to the E. 1. Company during the middle and 156 from the Central Provinces. The Bhopai 
of the battle that ensued on the attack on the battahon, 902 strong, is almost wholly from Oudh, 
Residency at Poona, and the corps had continued, Pan jab Central Provinces 
as in the Peshwa’s times to be recruited in The Madras army, 30,448 strong, is composed 
Northern India. From lSoS, the entire European in almost equal proportions of men from Telin- 
soldiery of India were obtained from the British gana in the Northern Circars and parts of the 
army, amongst whom those previously belonging to Karnatic, about 4000 being from the Ceded Dis- 
the East India Company were enrolled, and great tricts and Mysore: and the Nair Brigade and 


reductions were then made amongst the regiments Mysore troops 
of native infantry, their organization was changed and Mysore arc 
from the regular to an irregular system, Le, with The Bomba 
fewer European officers ; and by degrees, nearly all recruited chiefl 
the native artillerymen were eliniinated. All the but also from < 
reasons that led the British Indian Government to 
give so decided a preference to the irregular system ’ ! * ! 

are not known, but it has been stated that the pan jab Proper and 
principal was the noble* and loyal behaviour of Hazara, , . . 
the brave Gurkha and Pan jab irregular regiments. Behli, N.W. Pro- 
Other irregular regiments, composed of men of Oudh, 

thesame casteandcountry as the rebellious sepoys, * xj * ' 

such as the Gwalior, Kotah, and other contingents, The Hyden 
did mutiny, and join with the men of the regular p^^ovided by t 


Mysore troops of the allied States of Travancore 
and Mysore are obtained from the same localities. 

The Bombay army is 25,885 strong. It is 
recruited chiefly from the Konkan and the Dekhan, 
but also from countries wide apart, viz. : — 

Konkan, .... 10,662 i Gujerat, .... 657 

Dekhan, .... 6,155 N.W. Provinces, 


Derajat, Cis Sut- 
J,230 lej, Nepal within 
and beyond British 
L,023 territory, , . . 
792 Central Provinces, 


The Hyderabad Contingent, 7498' strong, is 
provided by the Nizam of Hyderabad under the 


army in their attempts to throw ofl the British ^^^^.ty of 1858 ; 3560 of their number is from the 
rule. In 1858, the Panjab Government, acting N.W. Provinces, Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Oudh, 


on the principle of divide ordered that 6414 from 

certain regiments about to be raised in that pro- comprises six rc 
viiice, should be' organized in companies of dif- cavalry, and four 
ferent races, — Sikh, Panjabi, Dogra, Pathans, and The provinces 
others. The number of officers now attached to numberin 

irregular regiments is, however, still very nearly '^cre as under : — 
as grea.t as the average present with the old Bengal Provinces 
regular regiments of the Bengal army. The North- N.W. Frontier be- 
west frontier of British India has been extending ypnd British ter- 
to the countries of the mountain tribes on the * A * k 

borders, and including several of them. While Transdnd! wit^ 
this has been in progress, another British Indian British territory, 
army, above 14,000 strong, has been raised. It Derajat, .... 
is called the Panjab Frontier Force, consists of Panjab Proper and 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, about half of them \ * 

Mahomedans, with a sprinkling of Afghans and 
tribes from beyond the borders. It has been kept . 

under the orders of the Governor-General and Hadzas Provinces 
Council. Northern Circars, . 

In Northernand North-West India, the country is * 

occupied by the Bengal Army, the Panjab Frontier' Baramahal, ? 
Force, 18,957; the Central India Horse, 1007, •p.^v«Uo,r 

and the small bodies, 5702, comprising the Bhopal, ^ 


N.W. Provinces, Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Oudh, 
and 3414 from the Dekhan. The Contingent 
comprises six regiments of infantry, four of 
cavalry, and four 'batteries of artillery. 

The provinces from which, in 1881, the three 
armies, numbering 138,305, had been recruited, 
were as under : — 

Bengal Provinces, 82,878, viz. — 

N.W. Frontier be- Dehli territories, . 6,812 

yond British ter- N.W. Provinces, in- 

ritory, .... 1,738 chiding Bohil- 

N.W. Frontier and khand, .... 8,858 

Oudh, 14,457 

S XT T 


3,445 Nepal, , . , 

808 Central Provinces, 
Lower Provinces, 
26,403 Assam, . . . 
Other countries, 


Hazara, . . . 26,403 Assam, .... 
Cis Sutlej, including Other countries, , 

Independ. States, 6,398 

Madz*as Provinces, 33,737, viz.^ — 

Northern Circars, . 12,255 Ceded Districts, . 
Central Karnatic, . 8,721 Mysore, . % . . 

Southern „ . 2,786 Tanjore, Madura, 

Baramahal, . . . 866 I Tinnevelly, , . 

Bombay Provinces, 21,690, viz. — 


Eriapura, Deolee^Ihairwara 1 

Knil onrrvfi: at Ma.iwa a.nn MAwm’ * ’ ^ 


Bhil corps of Malwa and Mewar. 

The Bengal native army, 50,451 strong, is almost 


In the year 1881, the strengths of the native 


wholly recruited from the British and Independent Bengal, Madr^, and Bombay were- 

Statesof the Panjab, Oudh, Dehli, N.W* Provinces, Bengal Sapiiers and Miners, Cavalry and 

Cis Sutlej, rmd Nepal, only about 2000 of its Force; Ai-tillery, Cavalry, 

number being from Bengal and Assam. and Infantry, . . . . . ' 

The Peninsula of India and Central Provinces Central India Horse, two regiments, * 1,007 

have the .^ladras and Bombay armies located in Bhopal Battalion, . . . . 902 

them, and the Hyderabad Contingent is in the BMl Corps, . ... 535 

centre of tbo Peninsula. Ermpura Irregular Force. . . . , 85G 

The Panjab Frontier Foroo, 13,957 Strong, a Mewai Bliil Corps, ! [ ! 699 

famed body, was recruited as under:— Mhairwara Battalion, 849 
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AEMOEIAL BEAEINGS.' 


Madras Sapi)ers and Miners, Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infantry, . . • • 30,448 

Nair Brigade, ... . . 1,434 

Mysore Troops, , . . . . 2,912 34,794 

Bombay Sappers and Miners, Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infantry, 25,885 

Hyderabad Contingent, . . . . 7,496 

Tlie sects and races in the native army were — 


CMstians, 3,690 


Mabomedans, viz. — 

Hindustan, 25,408 

Pan jab and Hazara, . / . . 9,328 

Afghan and Border tribes beyond 
British territoiy, .... 1,673 

Peshawar, Yuzufzai and tribes within 
British territory, . ... 3,101 

Bunnoo, Derajat, and Baluchistan, . 735 

Multani Pathans, . . . . ■ . 269 

Other classes, . . . . . 2,045 42,559 

Sikhs, viz.— 

Jat, . 13,972 

Khntree, Allowaleah, . . . . 1,050 

Hai, Bangiireah, . . . . . 740 

Bamdasi and Mazhabi, . . . 1,540 

Other classes, . . . . . 114 17,416 

Dogi'a and Hill men, 3,966 

Other Panjab Hindu classes, . . . 1,788 

Teling,, . . . . . . . 10,719 

Tamil, 3,210 

Hindustan races, viz. — 

Brahman, . . . . , . 6,973 

Bajput, 8,809 

dat and Mahratta, .... 17,751 
Ahir and Oujar, . . . . . 3,641 

Bhat, Kurmi, Kayasth, Baniya, . . 1,378 

Gurari, Lodh, . . . . . 545 

Pasi, Dhanuk, Chamar, . . . 821 

Hhuteek, Mehtar, .. . . . 479 

Other classes, 7,191 47,588 

N. E. Frontier, viz. 

Gurkha and Nepalese, . .... 5,846 

■ Kamaoni and Ml men in British territory, 519 

Others, viz. — 

Jurwah, 917 

Bombay army— 

Pardesi, 1,894 

Parwari, . . . . . . 2,548 

Mang, ....... 36 

Bamusi, S3 

Bedara, 204 

dews, . 167 5,799 


Besides the regular European and native mili- 
tary forces, the Europeans and Eurasians of civil 
life have formed volunteer regiments. These 
change from time to time, but recently they num- 
bered twenty-nine, besides four cadet companies, 
and 311 officers, 736 non-commissioned, and 4971 
privates, or 6018 in all were efficients, at Agra, 
Aliyab, Allahabad, Bangalore, Behar, the Berars, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpur, Darjiling, Ghazepore, 
Lucknow, Madras, Mouimein, Mussoori, Nagpur, 
Naini Tal, Poona, Eangoon, Simla, and Tirhut. 
The East India Eailway Volunteer Eifle Corps 
mustered 1063 ; next comes the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway Corps, with 963 enrolled, and 
813 efficients ; then follow the 1st Panjab Corps, 
with 667 enrolled, and 627 efficients ; the Madras i 
Volunteer Guards, 640 and 468; the Bombay 
Volunteers, 620 and 440 ; the Agra Volunteers, 
385 and 263 ; the Calcutta Volunteers, 383 and 
355; the Bangalore Volunteer Corps, 365 and 
181; and the 2cl Fanjab (or Simla) Volunteers, 
233 and 222. The remaining corps number less 
than 200 members each. 

The British Indian forces under the Gommander- 
ia-CiuefandViceroyjare—- 


A. Oommander-in-CHef — 
Native Cavalry, .... 

,, Infantry, .... 
Sapi)ers and Miners, . . . 

B. Viceroy— 

Panjab Frontier Force, . . 
Central India and Bajputana, 
Hyderabad Contingent, . . 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

j Bombay. 

19 

4 

■ ■ 7 

49 

40 ; 

30 

1 

1 

1 

17 



8 

10 



Panjab Frontier 
Force. 


Centra] India and 
Bajputana Field 
Force. 


Hyderabad 

Contingent. 


5 regts. of Panjab 
Cavalry. 

1 Guide Corps. 

4 regts. of Sikh 
Infantry. 

6 regts. of Pan jab 
Infantry. 

1 Gurkha regt. 


2 regts. Central 
India Horse. 

1 Maiwa corps. 

1 Bhopal. 

1 Deolee. 

1 Erinpura. 

1 Meyar. 

1 Mahurwara. 


4 Batts. Artillery. 
4 regts. Cavalry. 

6 „ Infantry. 
Sind Horse, as 
proposed. 

3 regts. of Cavalry. 


The annual pay of an infantry regiment of— - 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. 

Bs. 1,51,244. Bs. 1,70,535. Bs. 1,62,600. 

Bengal Irregular Cavalry Begiment, . Bs. 2,62,158. 
Madras Beg ular ,, ,, . 2,52,545. 

The three armies are at all times complete. 
Most European armies are filled up by conscription 
of some kind or other. In Britain, voluntary en- 
listment prevails. But the Indian recruit is merely 
permitted to enrol himself in the Empress’s army, 
if he is found to be a fit and qualified man-, and 
the vacancies are filled up nearly as they occur. 
Nor is tMs due to the fact that the regiments are 
serving in their own particular districts, where the 
men in the ranks might tempt brothers and cousins 
to join them. The army is dispersed over the 
country, and not one corps in twenty is stationed 
in the district from which the majority of its men 
are drawn. Again, there is no complicated 
recruiting establishment, no bounty to the young 
soldier on enlistment, nothing for him to expect 
but his pay and his very remote pension. At the 
outset of his career, instead of getting a bounty, 
he incurs a debt to the Government for some 
articles of his kit, and is under stoppages for a 
I year or so before this is paid off. Altogether the 
spontaneous eagerness for military service which 
many^ races among their native fellow-subjects 
exhibit is a phenomenon of which the British 
Indian Government has every reason to be 
proud. 

AEMLETS are worn by Hmdus and Mabome- 
dans, by men and women ; of gold or silver, 
ivory, deer-horn, and brass, some in the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets ; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty, are the bazii-baiid, 
literally, arm-binder. They have been wowi as 
ornaments since the most ancient times, like ear- 
rings (Gen. XXXV. 4 ; Exod. xxxii. 3,4; Hosea xi. 
13 ; Judg. viii. 24), the lmTic& m aiires often of 
gold, like those of the Isbmaelites. But they are 
often caskets containing, as with the Mabomedans, 
their taviz, charms, or, like the Jangam sect of 
Hindus, the phallic lingam. The last are of ten 
•worn round the neck, like the golden bulla and 
leather torum of the Eoman youth, or as in 
Proverbs vi. 21 ; and most wmmen have frontlet 
ornaments, such as are alluded to in Deuteronomy 
vi. 8. 

■ AEMOEIAL BEAEINGS 'belong to, the east, 
and were little known till the period of the 
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crasades. The twelve tribes of Israel were dis- 

of Ju^ tI frequently allude to the ‘Lion 

mnhW i ^ favourite armorial 

emblem of the Eajput warrior: it is the bird 

his (Kumara), as it was to Juno 
his mother, m the west. The feather of the pea- 
cock is used to decorate the turban of the Railut 
and toe warrior of the crusade adopted it from 
the_ Hindu through the Saracens. ‘Le paon a 
to^ours ete I’embleme de la noblesse. PlCem 
Ssel?.® leurs casques des plumes de cet 

families nobles le 
porfaient dans leur blazon ou sur leur cimier- 

?’®° Potteient que la queue.’ Arms 

Arto f early in use by the 

^irab, luiL, and Moghul races. Timur’s arm«? 

S frfnsK 

' to be tviiiMl nf 1 ®fre“gtb- They were supposed 

to be typical of his power, ‘ encirolincr three zmes ’ 
south, west and north; but it is morSyTat 

symbols of strength and 

Sabsmiules.-~P. Anmmus Vamlery, Bokhara, p. 

. 5, A7mome Diet de Vayicien Regime; Tod's 

Rajasthan, i, p. 187. ' 

This tree 

therJ^wf^f ® Burmese, is found here and 

fo,«ta .0,2 oKSshoa” *^.1*"^ 

Silkh ;^iaiat, . Arab. iHatluyarjZirra, Hind. 

i which^'b^^w p’ armour and arms 

! which have been in use in all ages and in all 

“uf, , ’ “‘■in and horse, helmets and 

toields, spears, battle-axes, bows and arrows 

Tf variety. At the Exhibition 

ot ib&l, there was a sword formed of two blades 

' of ftrwsd®^ “ ®e“fre 

fl,7rv daggers was one of two 

tot, hne of junction so beautifully welded as to be 
hardly perceptible even with a masnifier ; also a 
dagger most nicely brought into “juxtaposition 
ut which on striking separated into five blades’ 

The testing of gun-barJels and the daiLT o^ 

?n7in?4l °h ’'?®“ imitated in India; 

ana, in ibol, beautiful specimens of armour and 
arms were sent by the native princes of the S 
west of India, from Putteala to Sind, as well 
as fioni the central Government of Hyderabad 
Near Hyderabad in the Dekhan, valuable sword- 
tiff “ade at Kona Samudram ; and at 
the Langar festival of the Nizam, on which occa- 
sion all the troops file past, men with hows and 

muskets, ancient forms of weapons and new, may 
all be seen, with quilted doublets, chain and steH 
lour on them, and gold and silver ti'appin»s 
on horse and^camel and elephant. No Imlian 
prince or chief is without his sillah. khanah or 

^ P™°® ®‘''“ hWs 

-f ® arranging his arms. Every 

Sfrf matchlock^ 

Q-^ ’ °v ® distinctive epithet. 

plLitf ^ blade, throughout 

jdjputana IS the greatest favourite of all the 
anous sabres. The long cut- and- thrust, like i 

^ L 
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Khn rmoommon : nor is the 
bif of Lahore “at®Hoci, 

polished, and inlaid witSwfffioarifd 
those of Boondi are the be.st. Itor^ the shiS 
rhinoceros hide offers the best resiistance and t 
often ornamented with animals, beautifully painted 

buffalo-horn, and the arrows of reed, and barbed 
m a variety of fashions, as the crescent, the trident 
the snake s tongue, and other fanciful forms ' The 
custo of engraving incantations or verses of 

bv f ^ eastern, thence adopted 

by the Mahomedans, as well as the use of phylac- 
tenes. Ihe name of the goddess guardin J the 
Rajput tribe IS often inscribed, and an entire 

the D,°h Gita has been taken from' 

the turban of a Rajput killed in action: in like 
Banner, the MahomedaQs place therein the Koran 

arms TtT? f ^ 

arms, as to his horse. He swears ' by the step] ’ 

and prostates himself before his defensie Cwt’ 

bis lance, his sword, or his dagger. This worshin 

of the sword (asi) prevailed amongst the Scythic 

Getffi, and is described exactly by Herodotus ^ To 

Dacia and Thrace it was carried brGetio Xls 
rom the Jaxartes, and fostered by these lovers of 
iberty when their hordes overran Europe. The 
womhip of the sword in the Acropolis of Athens 
T t e Getm Attila, ivith all the accompaiihnents 

““ admirable episode in 
the history of the decline and fall of RoLerand 
had Gibbon witnessed the worship of the Khanda 

a^d^^Vv P™®e of Mewar 

w t ^4/® “igiit have further em- 

toe animated account of the adoration of 

the scimitar, the symbol of !Mars. 

For protecting the person, the shield has been 
in use from the most ancient times. In the south 
and east of ^la, they are made of rhinoceros hide 
elephant hide wood, iron, and steel, m,w of 
them with knobs to prevent an opponent’s weapon 
sliding past, and many with beautifully inlaid 
work of gold. It is a tradition with Arabs that 
the prophet DavM was the first person who manu- 
factured coats of mail. Hence an excellent coat 
dIvm 7'^ often ca,lled by them ‘Daoodee’ or 
Davidean, and this is worn in the desert at the 
present day. Tne zara, or zirra, is a finely wove 
Cham armour --kurta, paijama, and kulla,^oat 
leggmgs, and helmet, the last surmounted by a 
p ume, and protected all round, except over the 
face, by a emdam of chain- work. The kliod steel 
helmet has shding bars which c^fKipJed 
down to protect the nose. The char-ainah, oFten 

hFoh plates, for the breast, 

armlets also are of 
Amp,, f ® inlaid with gold. 

Amongst the Arabs the zara is of two sorts, one 
covering the whole body like a long gown from 
the elbow oyer toe shoulders, down to the knees ■ 

to7 h m kembaz, covers 

the body only to the waist,— the arms, from the 

®0'^®ne'l with two pieces 

t1„= *1 fron fingers. 

Thus clad, the Arab completes his armour by 

pttmg on bis bead an iron cap (taj), which is 
but rarely adorned with feathers, d’he coat of 
mad IS sometimes worn within the ordinary outer 
tunic. _ bcale armour is another form of the 
zara, the scales overlappina' each other ■,, 1,-1 
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form like those of the pangolin, Manis penta- 
dactyla. 

At the Madras Eshihition of 1855, there was 
exhibited a coat of mail of steel, the whole 
riveted together, with the exception of the collar, 
wliich was composed of small brass and steel rings, 
merely looped one into the other; the helmet, 
also of steel, "inlaid with gold, was surrounded with 
a curtain of brass and steel rings, of a sufficient 
depth to cover the back of the neck. Also 
two sets of plate armour of steel, beautifully 
inlaid with gold, the helmets surrounded with a 
beautiful fringe of steel and brass rings looped 
together, and the gauntlets fringed with gold lace. 
The shield belonging to these two sets of plate 
armour was composed of fine steel, beautifully 
inlaid with gold. There was also a shield made 
of the hide of the rhinoceros, beautifully studded 
with gems set in gold ; gauntlets made of copper, 
richly chased and perforated, also gilt and fringed 
with gold lace; plate armour for an elephant, 
composed of iron plates intermixed with rings of 
the same material, the plates riveted, but the 
rings only linked together; plate armour for a 
horse, composed of small plates of wrought iron, 
intermixed with small iron rings, linked and 
riveted together, the whole lined with cotton 
cloth padded; iron chain armour, composed of 
small iron rings fths of an inch in diameter, 
riveted together; the turban, of long strips of 
sheet iron riveted and brazed together; and in 
front of the turban was a plate of iron to pro- 
ject down as far as the mouth (intended to 
protect the face from the cut of a sword), and this 
piece of iron was richly chased. 

The sword, in different forms, has been the 
weapon on which, in all countries, most reliance 
has been put, as is evidenced by the number of 
forms and names which the various nations have 
given to it. The native military officers of India, 
when calling on a person of rank, gracefully present 
their sword, as evincing their readiness to obey 
his orders ; and at the darbar of native courts they 
do not present nazzars, like others, but, partially 
drawing, receive on the blade a drop of attar. 
These are pretty sights to see. The heed for de- 
fensive armour suggested the shield; and the 
attack has required the blow, the thrust, and the 
cut. For these, the swords of southern Asia are 
mostly all curved, either outwardly, or incurvated, 
sickle-shaped, and with very short handles, to 
compel the drawing cut and blow, by which great 
feats are done, — such even as cutting a bullock in 
two. 

The mountain tribes carry weapons for short 
quarters. The bahbudi (the strong) is the Afghan 
knife, for cut or thrust ; it is straight-backed, 
broad near the handle, and lining to a point. The 
kukri of the Gurkha has a short handle, and an 
incurvated, sickle-shaped blade, widening at the 
middle, and drawing to a point. The moplah 
knife also has a short incurvated blade. The Bur- 
mese dah is a short, straight weapon, handy for 
every purpose at home and in battle abroad. 
Adya katti is the sword of the Coorg mountain- 
eers. For the cutting blow is the abbassi. It is a 
heavy, broad blade, with an outward curve, and 
suitable for a mounted soldier. The shamsher 
or talwar has a slight curve and a side-guard; 
the shah-bakha has a basket guard ; the farangi 
(European) is for cut and thrust; the kii'ch also 
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is a straight sword ; the gaiintleted hata or saif 
is a long weapon used in athletic exhibitions. 

Arabian arms are distinguished by their fine 
filagrain work, and the absence of gems ; those of 
the Persians by their superb damascening, enamel- 
ling, and carving, and the rare employment -of 
gems in their decoration ; while the Indian are 
characterized by the high relief of their elaborately 
hammered and cut gold-work, and the unsparing 
use of the precious gems. The sword blades are 
frequently inlaid all over ; but a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade 
by working it over, and any good inlaying on such 
is just below the hilt. For the thrust, the dart 
and the javelin are but little used ; but the 
spear, lance, and pike, the bala and barcha, and 
the dagger, are to be seen throughout the south 
and east of Asia. The dagger is worn by- all 
classes of a military or semi - military reputa- 
tion; and in British India and Persia the blades 
are often prettily inlaid with gold, in the manner 
described as koft or koft-gari, and kar-i-tila. 
The forms of the dagger, each with its own name, 
are manifold, and the kris of the Malay races is 
one of the most varied of them. In British India 
are to be seen the bichwa or scorpion, with a 
waved blade ; the farsi ; the jambiya ; the katar, 
a triangular, heavy-bladed dagger, with a peculiar 
handle of steel; the khanjar has a short blade, 
and the pesb-kabz with blade straight at the back, 
sloping to a point in front, its handle the horn of 
the rhinoceros or bone of some cetacean. It re- 
sembles the Afghan knife in form, but is shorter. 

At present, the club form of weapons, the gurz 
or mace, and bladed mace, the tahar or battle-axe, 
are rarely seen. 

The bag-nak’h or wag-nak’h of the Mahrattas 
is famed because of its use by the great Sivaji, 
when he treacherously seized with it and slew Afzal 
Eban. 

Of offensive weapons, there were, at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, swords with two edges; the 
pattah or basket - hilted sword; the goopti or 
sword-stick, with a shaft of two edges, or four 
square; also straight and curved swords; the 
chilta or steel club ; spears of kinds ; bichu or 
dagger, with one, two, or three blades; kattar 
or dagger, with plain or fluted blades; bhala- 
parasa or battle-axe ; the jazal or gingal wall- 
piece six feet or more in length. 

Of curious weapons, there were exhibited the 
cliarkh of steel, discs or quoits which are thrown 
from the hand with a circular swinging motion. 
Bows with quivers, arrows made of bamboo, 
gilt, and the quivers of crimson velvet fringed 
with gold lace, and embroidered all over with 
gold, the arrows being of light bamboo, tipped 
with steel ; the gopum or sling ; the mardoo, two 
I deer’s horns tipped with steel spikes, fastened 
together with the points projecting outwards, 
and a short dagger in the centre. The vazra- 
mooti, of some hard wood fixed on the knuckles 
of boxers. The curious neerarachakriim, or iron 
discs, made to slip over the hand with a strap 
behind; in the centre is a steel knife projecting 
to the front, and I'ound the edges are also placed 
a number of short knives. Iron claw nails, made 
to fix on the fingers ; they are formed of separate 
iron rings made to fit each finger, with a steel 
claw attached to each, and would prove most 
dangerous weapons in close quarters, though of 
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ABNOTTO. 


BO use in any other way. Tiger’s claws, the 
hag-nak, made to fit outlie hand, and disagreeable 
instraments to come in contact with. 

In the Bekhan and Kandesh, three kinds of 
spears are in use, — the bhala for a horseman, barchi 
for a footman, and the halda or broad hunting 
spear. Spears are borne as marks of royalty be- 
fore the raja of Tringann. In the ahir sword, 
the curve commences from the handle. Baja 
Sivaji’s sword Bhawani was a Genoa blade. Be- 
sides these are the korah, and the zaifar-takia, 
the Kooliing battle-axe, etc. 

Projectiles of the most ancient forms continue in 
use as weajions. Amongst them the blow-pipe, used 
with pellets and with blunt and poisoned arrows, 
is to be seen throughout India and the Malay 
regions ; the boomerang is still thrown in the 
country of the raja Tondaman Bahadur, around 
Triehinopoly, where it is made of wood and ivory, 
and in Gujerat of wood and iron ; and the Kaman- 
gar and Tirgar, makers of bows and arrows, are in 
every bazar; the bows, often of great strength, 
but frequently of bamboo, strung with a bamboo 
slip, or with the silk of the cocoon, or cord of the 
bowstring hemp, Sanseviera Zeylanica, and the 
arrows with barbed heads. Slings are in use in 
every village. But all these, in the strivings of < 
nations, have been displaced by the cannon, the 
musket or banduq, the matchlock, banduq toradar, 
and the rocket or ban, wdth the jazal or gingal 
wall-pieces. The earliest mention of the intro- 
duction of cannon in India was a.d. 1368, w^hen 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani i., at the siege of Bija- 
pur, is related to have captured 300 guns and 
waggons. The agni astra, a fire weapon mentioned 
in ancient Hindu writings, is not supposed to have 
been of an explosive material. The races follow- 
ing mahomedanism who have ruled and fought in 
India since the 14th century, have placed great 
reliance on their parks of artillery, on their jazal 
(gingal) or wall pieces, and on the long breech- 
loader carried by two men in the field. A great 
cannon, cast at Ahmadnaggur by Bumi Khan, and 
which is now on the ramparts at Bijapur, per- 
mits a full-grown man to crawl into it with ease. 
There are, at Woolwich Arsenal and the Tower of 
London, several beautifully cast guns, brought 
from China. On the summit of Gawdlghur hill, 
the fortress on which was taken by General 
Stevenson on the 15th December 1803, is a welded 
gun 27 feet long ; and another welded gun, 21 
feet long, is on the southern wall of Beder. 
-^Surgeon- 3Ia}or Bidie^ Lecture ; Tod'^s Majasthan^ 
i. p. 616, ii. 638 ; Royle^^ Arts of Indict^ 469 ; Exh. 
of 1851 ; LanRs Arahian Nights ; Burclchardds 
Notes on the Bedouins and Walmhys^ iii. p. 55. 

AEMUGAM, a son of Siva, largely worshipped 
by the Hindus and non- Aryan races of Southern 
India, and used as a name for Hindu meii. 

ABMUEA of Beas, Goriaria Nepalensis, Wall. 

ABN A. Sx\NSK. A male buffalo ; Arni, female. 
A ■ ABNAKUNDA, ■ or Warangal, ,a’ towm in 
ancient Telingana, abont 70 miles from Hyder- 
abad. A slab obtained from there had an inscrip- 
tion in Telugu and Uria, with Sanskrit slokas, 
dated Saka, 1054, or a.d, 1132, being the year 
Chetrabhanu of the Trihaspati Chakara, or sixty 
years’ cycle of Jupiter. Ganesha, Saraswati, Siva, 
Maheswar, are mentioned, also Baja Bndra Deva. 
The inscription contains a long account of Budra 
Deva's genealogy and of his battles. There is no 


mention of Brahmans. From the mention of 
Ganesha, his worship must have been used in the 
12th century. — Beng. As. Sac. vii. p. 901. 

ABNAMANOPANDU. Tam. Sida acuta, 

ARNAUT, or Aita, largely employed as soldiers 
by Mahmud Ali of Egypt, and known in Europe 
as Albanians. 

ABNEBIA EGHIOIDES. A. Be. C, Yiolet. 
Paighamhari Pliul, Hind. | Gul mumanni, . Hind. 
Gulspailei, . „ j 

It grows in Central Asia, and is common in the 
northern Trans-Indus. It is held in veneration 
by Afghans, as the five dark marks on the 
corolla are said to be those of Mahomed’s fingers, 
hence its name, Prophet’s Flower. — J. L. Stewart. 

ARNEE, a town in the North Arcot district 
of the Madras Presidency, celebrated for the 
muslins it produces, though the first kinds are 
now only manufactured to order. A piece of the 
Arnee Sullah for ladies’ dresses exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, priced Es. 122|-, 
attracted much attention and praise. — Jur. Rep. 

ABNELLI PALLAM. Tam. Cicca disticha. 

ABN I. Hind. Olerodendron siphonanthus. 

ABNIYA, a dialect of the Dardu language, 
spoken by the Dards in Yasan and Chitral. 

ARNOTTO. Annatto; Anotto. 

Lutkan ? . Beng., Hind. Kurangoo-munga ? Mal, 

Kisree ? . , . , Bom. Kaha-Galia, , . Singh. 

Kappa Manhala ? . Can. Karaga-manjal ? . Tam. 

Gawpargee, . . . Hind. Jafra?? .... Tel. 

The plant producing arnotto, the Bixa orellana, 
is naturalized in India, Burma, and the Eastern 
Archipelago, but its native country is Cayenne, 
from which it has spread into the hottest parts of 
South America and the West Indies, where it is 
extensively cultivated on the banks of rivers, 
likewise to the Hawaiian Islands, Tongataboo, and 
Zanzibar. The arnotto is a thick extract, obtained, 
it is said, from the seeds as well as from the soft 
sticky rind of the plant, and it is met with in 
commerce of two sorts. Flag or cake arnotto 
is furnished almost wholly by Cayenne, from 
which it is brought to Britain. A superior kind, 
called roll arnotto, is a harder and more con- 
centrated extract. In Burma, dyers obtain a red 
dye from its fruit. In Britain, dyers obtain the 
red colour called aurora ; and the liquid sold under 
the name of Nankin dye is a solution of arnotto 
in potassa and pure water. A solution is also 
made in alcohol, and used in varnishing and 
lacquering. In Britain, it is used for giving more 
or less of an orange cast to the simple yellows, as 
an ingredient in varnishes. In the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, a specimen of cake arnotto, of a 
thick pasty consistence, prepared by macerating 
the seeds, gave an orange colouring matter. It 
is mixed with chocolate, oils, spirits, and var- 
nishes, as a colouring material. It is soluble in 
alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk or wool. 
The colour obtained from fresh pods of the plant 
is so superior to that of either the flag or cake 
arnotto, as to lead to the conclusion that the 
method of preparing these, which is by a great 
degree of heat and fermentation, is injurious to 
the colour. It is used to impart a bright orange 
colour to silk goods. The dry, hard paste is also 
found to be the best of all ingredients for giving 
a golden tint to cheese or butter ; and a con- 
venient liquid preparation is now sold to dairy- 
men. ^ The Spanish Americans mix it with their 
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form like tkose of the pangolin, Manis penta- 
dactyla. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there was 
exhibited a coat of mail of steel, the whole 
riveted together, with the exception of the collar, 
which was composed of small brass and steel rings, 
merely looped one into the other ; the helmet, 
also of steel," inlaid with gold, was surrounded with 
a curtain of brass and steel rings, of a sufficient 
depth to cover the back of the neck. Also 
two sets of plate armour of steel, beautifully 
inlaid with gold, the helmets surrounded with a 
beautiful fringe of steel and brass rings looped 
together, and the gauntlets fringed with gold lace. 
The shield belonging to these two sets of plate 
armour was composed of fine steel, beautifully 
inlaid with gold. There was also a shield made 
of the hide of the rhinoceros, beautifully studded 
with gems set in gold ; gauntlets made of copper, 
richly chased and perforated, also gilt and fringed 
with gold lace ; plate armour for an elephant, 
composed of iron plates intermixed with rings of 
the same material, the plates riveted, but the 
rings only linked together; plate armour for a 
horse, composed of small plates of wrought iron, 
intermixed with small iron rings, linked and 
riveted together, the whole lined with cotton 
cloth padded; iron chain armour, composed of 
small iron rings fths of an inch in diameter, 
riveted together; the turban, of long strips of 
sheet iron riveted and brazed together; and in 
front of the turban was a plate of iron to pro- 
ject down as far as the mouth (intended to 
protect the face from the cut of a sword), and this 
piece of iron was richly chased. 

The sword, in different forms, has been the 
weapon on which, in all countries, most reliance 
has been put, as is evidenced by the number of 
forms and names which the various nations have 
given to it. The native military officers of India, 
when calling on a person of rank, gracefully present 
their sword, as evincing their readiness to obey 
his orders ; and at tbedarbar of native courts they 
do not present nazzars, like others, but, partially 
drawing, receive on the blade a drop of attar. 
These are pretty sights to see. The heed for de- 
fensive armour suggested the shield; and the 
attack has required the blow, the thrust, and the 
cut. For these, the swords of southern Asia are 
mostly all curved, either outwardly, or incurvated, 
sickle-shaped, and with very short handles, to 
compel the drawing cut and blow, by which great 
feats are done, — such even as cutting a bullock in 
two. 

The mountain tribes carry weapons for short 
qupters. The bahbudi (the strong) is the Afghan 
knife, for cut or thrust; it is straight-backed, 
broad near the handle, and fining to a point. The | 
kukri of the Gurkha has a short handle, and an 
incurvated, sickle-shaped blade, widening at the 
middle, and drawing to a point. The moplah 
knife also has a short incurvated blade. The Bur- 
mese dah is a short, straight weapon, handy for 
every purpose at home and in battle abroad. 
Adya katti is the sword of the Coorg mountain- 
eers. For the cutting blow is the abbassi. It is a 
heavy, broad blade, with an outward curve, and 
suitable for a mounted soldier. The shamsher 
or talwar has a slight curve and a side-guard; 
the shah-bakha has a basket guard; the farangi 
(European) is for cut and thrust ; the kirch also 
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is a straight sword ; the gauntlet ed hata or saif 
is a long weapon used in athletic exhibitions, 

Arabian arms are distinguished by their fine 
filagrain work, and the absence of gems ; those of 
the Persians by their superb damascening, enamel- 
ling, and carving, and the rare employment -of 
gems in their decoration ; while the Indian are 
characterized by the high relief of their elaborately 
hammered and cut gold-work, and the unsparing 
use of the precious gems. The sword blades are 
frequently inlaid all over ; but a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade 
by working it over, and any good inlaying on such 
is just below the hilt. For the thrust, the dart 
and the javelin are but little used ; but the 
spear, lance, and pike, the bala and barclia, and 
the dagger, are to be seen throughout the south 
and east of Asia. The dagger is worn by* all 
classes of a military or semi - military reputa- 
tion; and in British India and Persia the blades 
are often prettily inlaid with gold, in the manner 
described as koft or koft-gari, and kar-i-tila. 
The forms of the dagger, each with its own name, 
are manifold, and the kris of the Malay races is 
one of the most varied of them. In British India 
are to be seen the bichwa or scorpion, with a 
waved blade ; the farsi ; the jambiya ; the katar, 
a triangular, heavy -bladed dagger, with a peculiar 
handle of steel; the khanjar has a short blade, 
and the pesh-kabz with blade straight at the back, 
sloping to a point in front, its handle the horn of 
the rhinoceros or bone of some cetacean. It re- 
sembles the Afghan knife in form, but is shorter. 

At present, the club form of weapons, the gurz 
or mace, and bladed mace, the tabar or battle-axe, 
are rarely seen. 

The bag-nak’h or wag-nak’h of the Mahrattas 
is famed because of its use by the great Sivaji, 
when he treacherously seized with it and slew Afzal 
Khan. 

Of offensive weapons, there were, at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, swords with two edges; the 
pattah or basket - bilted sword ; the goopti or 
sword-stick, with a shaft of two edges, or four 
square; also straight and curved swords; the 
chilta or steel club ; spears of kinds ; bichu or 
dagger, with one, two, or three blades; kattar 
or dagger, with plain or fluted blades; bhala- 
parasa or battle-axe ; the jazal or gingal wall- 
piece six feet or more in length. 

Of curious weapons, there were exhibited .the 
charkh of steel, discs or quoits which are thrown 
from the hand with a circular swinging motion. 
Bows with quivers, arrows made of bamboo, 
gilt, and the quivers of crimson velvet fringed 
with gold lace, and embroidered all over wtli 
gold, the arrows being of light bamboo, tipped 
with steel ; the gopum or sling ; the mardoo, two 
I deer’s horns tipped with steel spikes, fastened 
' together with the points projecting outwards, 
and a short dagger in the centre. The vazra- 
mooti, of some hard wood fixed on the knuckles 
of boxers. The curious neerarachakriim, or iron 
discs, made to slip over the hand with a strap 
behind; in the centre is a steel knife jjrojecting 
to the front, and round the edges are also placed 
a number of short knives. Iron claw nails, made 
to fix on the fingers ; they are formed of separate 
iron rings made to fit each finger, with a steel 
claw attached to each, and %vonld prove most 
dangerous weapons in close quarters, though of 
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BO use in any other way. Tk'er’s daws fK^ 
~ ag-nak, made to fit on the hand, and disagreeable 
instruments to come in contact with, 
in the Pekhan and Kandesh, three kinds of 
spears are m use,™-the bhala for a horseman Whi 

k t»orne as marks of royalty be- 

fore the raja of Tringanu. la the ahif sword 
le curve commences from the handle Eaia 
Bhawani was a Genoa blade. bI- 
• -^ar-tahia, I 

with pellets and with blunt and poisoned irCs 

rULf the Malaj? 

legions, tne boomerang is still thmwn 

country of the raja Ton^daman BaLZr around 
Irichmopoly, where it is made of woodlud^Z 
and m Gujerat of wood and ii-on • andS.TtT’ 
gar and Tirgar, makers of bows gd arrows are in 
every ba^ar; the bows, often of greS 2en ®th 

s i^p, oi_ with the silk of the cocoou, or cord of fhe 
bowstring hemp, Sanseviera Zeylanica and ttio 
anws with barbed heads. SlinS “ re in use b? 
evop village. But all these, inlhe strivings S 
irations, have been displaced by the camion the 
banduq, the matchlock, banduq toradar 
^id the rocket or ban, with the jazal or 
wall-pieces. The earliest mention of the intr<> 

MThmud^^hTh^R^^ was A.D. 1368, when 
Mahmud Shah Bahmam i., at the siege of Biia 

SOolunsTd 

in anciVnt '^sapon mentioned 

bMn of .writings, is not supposed to have 

been of an explosive material. The racp<} fniinw 
ing mahomedanism who have ruled and fought in 

rSiron tf • placed great 

fSnS or w^lf artiUery, on their jazal 

-7^ ^ pieces, and on the long breech- 

loader carried by two men in the field. A o-reat 

Xieh^irr*" ^'™,^'^“aggur by Eumi KhauT and 
m2^o ramparts at Bijapur, per- 

S// ^ *° °rawl into it with ehse 

There are, at Yi oolwich Arsenal and the Tower of 

fmm Chiifr'n ganrbroih; 

tho f„ 1 the summit of Gawilghur hill 

the fortress on which was taken by GeneS 

SnfyTeri*^® 1808, is a wTdei 

feet another welded gun, 21 

feet long, IS on the southern wall of Beder 

iVmsm ’ r® ® Arts of India, d 4 ■ Exh. 

KTr}^ ^ A?’a&zn??, Nights; Burckhardt's 

B^aAaSys, iii. p. 55. 

bv the^m^^^’ ^.1®°“ Siva, largely worshipped 

Sdh Sf Southern 

A a name for Hindu men. 

A RW?^ R ‘^“'iaria Nepalensis, Wall. 

AENAKTOnf ^ “ale buffalo ; Arni, female, 
m 1- Waraugal, a town in 
a^^’Tt 70 miles from Hyder- 
abad. A slab obtained from there had an insorin- 

Sd"sJf *“'■ s—SiS, 

dated baka, 1054, or a.d. 1182, being the yea^ 
Chotmbhanu _of the Vrihaspati Chakara, or sktv 
years cycle of Jupiter. Ganesha, Saraswati, Siva^ 

S tr''’ T also Eaja Eudra Deva! 

contains a long account of Eudra 
Deva s genealogy and of his battles. There “00 
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AENATTT ^ aI; i""- , acuta, E«m. 

by Mahtud AJi ff ^ employed as sohliers 

iAlbanZi “ Europe 

AENEBIA ECHIOIDES. A. De. C. Violet 

. Hind. 

I northem'^Trano^?^^*'*’’'^ Asia, pd is common in the 
I aythein Trans-Indns. It is held in veneration 

^*3-rk marks on the 

I? Mahomed’s fingers 

^ Bropbet’s Elower.— Jl £. Stewart. 

mJsBB & town m the North Arcot district 

mDs*l2 ^2^1 Presidency, celebrated for the 
muslins It produces, though the first kinds -irp 

Arnee^SulhrE>2*'?®‘^’*^ P'®®® 

FvL!'? exhibited at the 

of lSo5, priced Bs 1991 
^'“d praise.— Jar’ Eep 

AENIYA^rA- ?'®f°dendron siphonauthus. 

ARNOTTO. Annatto; Anotto. 

Lutkun ? . Beng., Hint). 

Ivisree ? , . . , Bom 
KuppaManhala? . Can.’ 
awpurgee, . , . Hind. «iarrar ? .... Tel 
1 he phxnt producing arnotto, the Bixa orellana ’ 

Ar?Wn Burma, and the Eastern 

Archipelago, but its native country is Cavennp 
from which It has spread into the hottest pLts of 
South America and the West Indierwhere t ?s 
extensively cultivated on the banks of rivem 

Zanibar The?Zf/“ and 

f JS a thick extract, obtained 

smexy imd of the plant, and it is met with in 

IS turnished almost wholly by Cayenne frnm 
which it k brought to BritaL. ^A sS ktod 


Ivuruiigoo-inunga ? Mal. 
Ivaha-Gaha, . .Singh. 
Ivuragu-nuinjal ? . Tam. 
Jafra?? .... Tel. 




I s m5.t, jv ; rs „„„ 

or less of an orange cast to the simple yellows L 

Htfon ofl^V^ Pi tbe M^ras Eki- 

ti :iv * ' ■ ®P®ci“en of cake arnotto, of a 

P’'®Pf macerating 
tue seeds, gave an orange colouring matter H 

nXf obocolate, oils, spirits, and var- 

nish^, as a colouring materM. It is soluble in 
alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk or wool 
The colour obtained from fresh pods of the nlant 
IS so supenor to toat of either^e flag or S 

Xhod’ A conclusion that the 

method of preparmg these, which is by a great 

thfrolo^r fermentation, is injtoioM to 

“ioStV|,:ri&Z“Lh’’S‘ 

tad to bo Ih. boot of ,H InjiitaL' fS Sta 
a golden tint to cheese or butter; and con^ 

X. Thrsl^-Pf dairy- 

men. . The Spanish Americans mix it with their 
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chocolate, to which it gives a beautiful rich hue. 
The red seeds are attached to the inside of the 
fruit capsules.-~il/a5£)?2 ; Simmonds, if. E. Jar, 
Leports ; TomUnson ; Birdwood's Bombay Pro- 
duels; Poolers Statistics of Commerce. 

AROE, or Are. Tel. Bauhinia parvifiora. 

AROMATIC BARKS, roots, and seeds, spices 
and condiments, are found in every bazar in 
the south and east of Asia, are sold for domestic 
use, and some of them are largely exported, Tlie 
following are the better known : 


Allmm satmim, . . , , 

Aiidropogon schoenantlius, 
Cicca disticha, . . 

Cha vica Eoxbarghii, 
Crocus sativus, . . 
Curcuma longa, , . 
Cinnainomum iners, 

Citrus bergamia, . . , 
Carum carui, . . . 
Coriandrum sativum, 
Cuminum cyminum, 
CaiJsicum annuum, . 

„ baccatum, 

}j grossum, . 

„ frutescens, 

, 5 > minimum. 

,, Nepaleiisis, 

Focniculum fianmori, 
Mentha piperita, 

,, imlegium, . 

,5 sativa, . . 

,, viridis, . , . 

Moringa pterygosperma, 
Myristica moschata, 
Karthex asafoetida, . 
Nigella sativa, . . 
Ocimum basilicum, . 
PimpineUa anisum, . 
Ptychotis a jo wan, . 
Phyllanthus emblica, 

Piper nigrum, . . 
Rosmarinus officinalis, 
Salvia officinalis, . . 

5, sclarea, . . 
Satureia hortensis, . 

„ montana, . 
Sinapis, ^s., . . . 
Trigonellafoenum-gnecu 
Tamarindus Indica, , 

Thymus vulgaris, , 

^ citriodorus, 

Vanilla planifolia, 

JZingiber officinalis, 


Garlic. 

Lemon grass. 
Long-leaved cicca. 

Long pejjper. 

Saffron crocus. 
Turmeric. 

Cinnamon. 

Bergamot citron. 
Caraway. 

Coriander. 

Cumin. 

Common capsicum. 
Bird pepper. 

Bell pepper. 

Guinea pejjper. 

Nepal chillies. 

Indian fennel seed. 

Peppermint. 

Pennyroyal. 

Tall red mint. 
Spear-mint. 
Horse-radish tree. 

Mace and nutmeg. 
Asafoeticla. 

Small fennel flower. 
Sweet basil. 

Anise, 

A j wain. 

Emblic myrobalan. 
Black and white pepper. 
Rosemary, 


month Kartika, during which the sun is in the 
sign Tula. Warren,, Kala Sanhita. 

ARPPANA, in Ceylon, a form of buddhism, 
the superior form of Samadhi restraint. 
ARRACK. 

Arab. , Sura, .... Sansk. 


Araq, Arq, 
Tsew, . . 
Darn, . . 
Saki, Sak, 
Arak Api, 


. Chin. 
. Hind. 
. Jap. 
Malay. 


Saraiam, 
Sarai, . 
Araki, . 


Tam. 
. Tel. 
. Turk. 


im, 


Clary. 

Summer savory. 

Winter „ 

Mustards. 

Fenugreek. 

Tamarind. 

Thyme. 

Lemon thyme. 
Yanilla. 

Ginger. 


Cuiitlawaiig, Massey, Sintoc, aromatic barks of 
t heLaurine^, are articles of commerce in the Indian 
See Condiments. 

AROODA. Tam. Rue. 

ARGON. Beng. Rubia inunfistha. 

Sansk. Plumbago rosea. 

. or Chittagong fibre, is prepared 

m Chittagong from the inner bark of the Caiii- 
carpa cana, one of the Verbenacese.— Roy/e. 

ARORA, a thrifty Hindu race of the Yaisya 
caste in the Paujab, about Multan, engaged in 
traffic, money exchanges, and produce, also as 
larmers. They apply themselves to every pur- 
suit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the 
inferior offices of Government in Sind being 
shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. With the 
thrifty Aroia and many other classes, flour 
"^^ter suffices to appease hunger. 
ARORE. See Alor. ^ 

AROSIS, a river mentioned by Nearchus, sup- 
po^dto be the Khairabad river, the Ab-i-Shirm 
of Timur’s expedition. See Hindyan 


Like the European words Eau-de-vie, arrack 
is a term applied in most parts of India and 
the ^ Indian ^ islands, to designate every sort of 
spirituous liquor, however obtained. The use 
of intoxicating fluids and drugs is considered by 
Mahomedans to be forbidden by the Koran. In 
chap, ii., Mahomed tells his followers that pjeopie 
‘ will ask thee concerning wine, and lots. Answer : 
In both there is great sin, and also something of 
use unto men, but their sinfulness is greater than 
their use.’ Also, in chap, xvi., entitled the Bee, 
Mahomed, giving proofs of the resurrection, says, 

‘ And of the fruit of palm trees, and of grapes, 
ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and also good 
nourishment.’ The use of spirituous liquors, 
always affected by the northern races, reached 
the maximum of excess under the Mongolian rule. 
Under the Karezmians, drunkenness was common 
amongst the most distinguished men ; and under 
the Chengizides and Timurides delirium tremens 
was an ordinary malady. Baber’s memoirs give 
some idea of the large prevalence of this vice in 
his time. The quantities of alcoholic fluids still 
used in all eastern countries is great, and there is 
much open drunkenness. But half of the Asiatic 
mceKS— Arab, Persian, Hindu, Burman, Malay, 
oiamese, Buddhists, Christians, Mahomedans, 
and Hindus — are abstineiits. Arrack to a 
small extent is imported into Britain from 
Oeyion and Java, in leagers or large casks, 
holding 150 to 156 gvallons, and sells at Is. fid. 
to 2s. the gallon, exclusive of duty. Alco- 
holic liquor ^ in Europe, when distilled from 
grape wine, is known as brandy; when from a 
malt liquor, it is called a corn spirit ; when from 
molasses, as in the West Indies and America, it is 
a rum. But from Turkey in the west, through 
ail the countries on the south and east, arrack 
from the Arabic Araq, is the term applied to all 
ardent spirits from whatever source obtained, 
whether from the sorghum, or palms, or cane, 

I trom flowers, or fruits, or rice, or barks, or mix- 
tures of all these. Alcoholic liquors are pro- 
' duced from the cow’s milk or mare’s milk iji 
lartary; from sheep’s milk in Afghanistan; 
from lambs flesh in China; and, as formerly in 
liritam, from honey, where mead ■was the onlv 
strong drink known for centuries. Ardent 
spirits of various kinds are prepared also bv 
distillation from various graminefe, as also in the 
form of liqueurs, with rosebuds, jasmine flowers 
orange-peel, and Indian fennel seed. Alom^ all 
the^ seaboard of eastern countries, wdiere^the 
various palms most abound, the toddies,— the sap 
or palm wines of the cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera) 
of the date-palm (Pheenix dactviifera and P. svi- 
vestns), the Palmyi'a (BoraRsiis ilabeliif ormis), the 
Gomuti or Arenga saccharifera, or tlie Carvota 
urens, are the materials chiefly employed " for 
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part of pure spirit. The three principal kinds 
3mown in commerce, however, are the arrack of 
Batavia, Goa, and Colombo. That from Batavia 
is the strongest, and is distilled from a mixture of 
62 parts of molasses, 3 of toddy or palm wine, 
and 35 of rice. The last of these items Grawfurd 
states to be boiled, and, after cooling, a quantity of 
yeast is added and the whole pressed into baskets, 
in which condition it is placed over tubs and left 
for eight days, during which time a liquor hows i 
abundantly from the rice. This liquor is distilled, i 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy, 
which is all left to ferment for a week in large 
vats; after the fermentation is over, the arrack 
is distilled one, or two, or three times, according 
to the strength required. When toddy is col- 
lected for the purpose of making arrack, it is 
brought from the trees and poured into wooden 
vats, in which fermentation rapidly advances. If 
attention be not paid to the fermentation, acetic 
acid is formed, and this often causes the arrack 
to take up lead from any portion of that metal 
with which it may be brought into contact. In 
many parts of British India, a very intoxicating 
spirit is prepared from the large Mahwa flower of 
the Bassia iatifolia, the fleshy petals of which 
contain sugar. This is largely distilled in Bhandoop, 
about 20 miles from Bombay, as well as at many 
other places ; and the flowers, with the inner bark 
of the white keekur tree (Acacia leucophloea), in- 
gredients in the manufacture of the spirit, are 
sold in every bazar. In Sind, the bark of the Acacja 
arabica is always an ingredient, and in Upper 
India that of A. ferruginea. When prepared from 
jagari and the bark of the Acacia leucophlcea, 
which is rich in tannin, the tamiin combines with 
the albuminous and nitrogenous substances in the 
jagari, and decomposes them. In most of the 
native stills, composed of clay pots or chatties, 
with bamboo pipes, ten per cent, of the sugar is 
wasted by the loss of its resulting alcohol. Arrack 
in Madras is made from the Velvelam pattai or 
Acacia leucophloea bark and Palmyra jagari, 
the quantity required for one still being 1 viss 
of the bark and 13| of the sugar, the produce 
being 4 J gallons. Its cost of manufacture to the 
Government is 5 annas a gallon, and it is sold to 
the retail dealers of that city and within the 
boundary of 10 miles at 3 rupees per gallon, but to 
all beyond the limits from 1 to ,8 rupees per gallon. 
The jagari is usually imported from Tinnevelly 
and from the Northern Circars. Pariah arrack 
is a term employed by Europeans in India to 
designate a highly pernicious liquor, said to be 
adulterated with the iiux vomica, datura, cannabis 
sativa, and other intoxicating drugs.— Copper in 
^S'oc. /o., 1856; Ur. Smith in Ed. Phil. Jo. ^ 
1856; Fmlhner I O'’ Shaugli. ; M. E.J.R. 

ARRAH, ill the Shahabad division of Bengal, 
in lat. 25^^ 33' 46" N., and long. 84° 42' 22" E.; 
population, 39,386. It is the ancient Ekachakra; 
It was the scene of a brilliant defence in the 
mutiny of 1857, when a dozen British, with 50 
Sikhs, for 8 days (27th July to 3d August) held 
two houses, until relieved by Major Vincent Eyre. 

. . ARREMENE., Singh. . ' Cassia Sumatrana. . ■ 

ARREMUTI. Tam. Pentaptera coriacea. 

ARRIAN lived in the times of the emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. 
He was a native of Nicomedia in Bithynia, where 
he studied. He was born about the end of the 


first century of the Christian era. Ho was one of 
the most eminent disciples of the famous Epictetus 
the Stoic, graduated to a priest in the temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and distinguished himself as 
a historian and in philosophy. His account of the 
expedition of Alexander the Great is based on the 
lost woi'ks of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, both of whom accompanied the king 
during the expedition. He also wrote the 
a treatise on India in the Ionic dialect, and a 
Periplus, or voyage round the coasts of the 
Black Sea. Descriptions of the coasts of the 
Sea of Azof and of the Red Sea are also 
ascribed to him, but these are by some suj)- 
posed to be of a later date. His luhiy.oi. gives the 
reports of Megasthenes, ambassador from Seleucus 
at the court of Chandragupta. It is generally 
supposed that there have been more than one of this 
name, and the Arrian whom Colonel Tod may be 
correct in mentioning as the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea, and a commercial agent at 
Baroach, living in the second century, may be one 
of them. He says that Arrian, the author of the 
Periplus, resided at Baroach, or, as he called it, 
Barugaza, as a commercial agent, in the second 
century of the Christian era ; Baroach was then 
within the Balhara sovereignty. — Weber; Ency. 
Brit . ; Tod's Travels^ p. 145. 

ARROWROOT. 

Pen-bwa, . . . Buhm, Tikhur, .... 
Ngau-fen, . . . Chin. Jau-irisi, Kua maoo, Tam. 
Kua-ka-nashastah, Hind. 

The name was originally applied to the rlnzome 
or root of Maranta arundinacea, in consequence of 
its supposed efficacy in counteracting the effects 
of wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. Of late 
years, however, the term has been employed to 
designate almost every fecula or starch which 
bears any resemblance to the true Maranta arrow- 
root. In the West Indies, arrowroot is obtained 
from the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, 

M. nobilis; also from the Canna glauca and 0. 
cocciuea, to both of which the local name of tous 
les mois, or tulema, is applied. In the East Indies, 
arrowroot is prepared from the Maranta aruiidin- 
acea, also from M. ramosissima, a Silliet species. 
Mahabaleshwar arrowroot is obtained from Cur- 
cuma caulina, Graham. The fecula of 0. angus- 
tifolia and of the cassava meal from the Jatropha 
manihot is likewise sold under that name ; and the 
tubers of 0. rubescens, Roxh.^ also yield an arrow- 
root in Travancore and Bengal ; those of C. leu- 
corrhiza, Roxh.^ in Beliar ; and, as tikor, the Hindi 
term for all such feculjB, that from the tubers of 
Batatas edulis is sold at Patna and Bhagulpur. 
Ratnagherry arrowroot is obtained from C. 
pseudo-montana, Graham^ as also from Aipinia 
galanga, Swartz. Many households in India make 
their arrowroot for home consumption from pro- 
ducts of their own gardens. 

In the Cuttack and Sumbulpur districts, the 
Palooa, a plant growing abundantly in the 
jungles, is collected in the cold season by the Sahar 
race, the tubers pounded and mashed, and the 
sediment dried in the sun. By these people it 
sold for the manufacture of Abhir ; also made 
cakes, or boiled with milk, and thus used as an 
article of food. The cultivated arrowroot at 
Cuttack is of excellent quality. The tubei's are 
taken up in the cold season, washed, put into 
a large wooden mortar, and mashed. The mash 
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is tlien taken out, and well washed in cold water, ! 
the water drained of , and set to stand in large' 
flat vessels, in which it deposits a large pro- 
portion of the arrowroot flour, which is re- 
washed in cold water, and set to dry in the sun. 
A starch sent from Chittagong to the Exhibition 
of 1862 was prepared from a plant which grows 
wild everywhere in that district ; the yield was 
estimated at one ounce of starch from one pound 
of the root. An arrowroot is also made by the 
Chinese by grating the root of the Lotus, Nelum- 
bium speciosum, called Hgau-ken. It is an article 
in the food called San-koh-fen, used in rearing 
infants. A coarse kind of arrowroot, called Ma- 
tih-fen, is made from the tubers of Eleocharis 
(scirpus) tuberosus. The edible fern, Pteris 
esculenta, also yields a farina, called Kiueh-fen ; 
and the Shan-yoh is a starchy fecula from tubers 
of a species of Dioscorea. — S7niiJi ; Mason ; Hassall ; 
M, E, Jut. Reports; Shnmmids; Faulkner; CaL 
Cat ExJl, 1862. 

ARROWS. 

Sahm, .... Aeab. 1 Tir, ... . . Hind. 

Arrows are sometimes used in the ordeals of H.W. 
India as tests of innocence. The opposite ends of 
two arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
other ; they are parallel to and just sufiiciently 
apart to allow of the suspected person’s hand 
being held between them. The ends of the arrows 
merely rest upon the fingers. The arrows are 
supposed to move towards and close upon the 
guilty hand. See Divination. The arrow is the 
national emblem of the Ho, and in Singbhum an 
arrow is passed from village to village as a sum- 
mons to arm. With the militia of Gumsur it 
was customary to send an arrow to them as a 
summons to assemble. There were eighteen dis- 
tricts in Gumsur, each held by militia. Arrows are 
poisoned with the juice of the Antiaris toxicaria, 
of themanchineel tree, Hippomane mancinelia, and 
the wurali tree. 

ARRUB-us-SALIB. Arab. Solanum nigrum ; 
S. dulcamara. 

ARSACIDiS, This name was given to the 
Parthian kings, whose family name was Arsaces. 
The Arsacidian kings of Armenia, according to 
Moses of Ohorene, reigned from B.C. 130 to a.d. 
4:50, when the Armenian kingdom was extin- 
guished (Thomas’ Prinsep, p. 300). But Thomas’ 
Prinsep, ii. p. 7 6, gives sixty kings from Arsaces 
I. in B.C. 255 till the succession of Artaxerxes as 
king of Persia, the first of the Sassanidse. 

Arsaces i., B.C. 254-250, the first of the Arsacidan 
kings, a native of Balkh, revolted under Antiochus 
Tlieos, is supposed to have been killed in action 
with Ariarathes of Cappadocia about B.c. 220. 

. He is described by some as a native of Sogd, by 
others as of Bactria, but by Moses of Choreiie as 
of Balkh; and Moses adds that the dynasty was 
called Bajkhavensis or Pahlavian, He used Greek 
only on his coins, and in his public letters and 
correspondence, with the head of the sovereign on 
one side. Only one coin has a lingual inscription. 

Ar^ces ii. (Artabanus?), son of Arsaces l., 
about B.c. 220, at first extended the Parthian em- 
pire, but was afterwards driven into Hyrcania by 
Antiochus Magnus in B,C. 212 ; allying himself 
with the Scythians, he recovered Parthia. 

Arsaces in., b.c. 196, called Priapatius, or 
Phriadatius, son of Arsaces m, reigned fifteen 


years, left three sons, Phrahates, Mithridates, and 
Artabaiius. 

Arsaces Mithridates I., B.c. 177, made Balkh 
his capital, subdued Media and Persia, and cap- 
tured Babylon; brought under his dominion 
Western Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and Arachosia, 
and made a successful expedition into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates n., B.C. 139. In his reign 
Bactria seems to have been subjugated entirely by 
Scythians. He was defeated and slain in B.C. 130, 
when restraining the Parthians from ravaging the 
country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, b.c. 126, uncle of Phrahates, 
and youngest son of Priapatius, died of a wound 
received in action from the Tochari Scythians. 
The Grmco- Parthian or Arsacian dynasty ended 
with Arsaces Artabanus in a.d. 215, who was 
involved in a war with Rome, but was ultimately 
slaiu iu battle at Balkh by one of his Parthian 
officers, Ardeshir Babekan or Artaxerxes, who ^ 
established his own, that of the Sassanians, in 
A.D. 235, and it lasted nearly 500 years. The 
capital in the time of the C«esars was at Seleucia 
on the Tigris. The system of government was 
Asiatic, by satraps, or rulers possessing full power 
over the persons and properties of all the subjects 
of the state. — Thomas^ Prinsep^ p. 300*. 

ARSENIC is a metal resembling steel in colour, 
crystalline, volatile below a red heat, vapour of a 
strong garlic odour, readily oxydized. With one 
equivalent of oxygen, it forms the arsenious, with 
two equivalents the arsenic, acid ; with sulphur it 
forms the yellow sulpliuret, orpimeiit, and the 
red, realgar. These are to be obtained in every 
bazar in Indiaj and the native medical prac- 
titioners, painters, etc., considerably employ 
them. Dr. Heifer reported the existence of ores 
of arsenic in the Mergui islands, Mr. Piddington 
found some in the antimony ores, and Professor 
Mitchell in lead ore that he analyzed. Arsenic is 
principally employed in trade to produce a pecu- 
liarly vivid and showy shade of green, which has 
superseded the less decided tints, and this danger- 
ous material is often used to colour children’s toys 
and sweetmeats. Papers coloured with this green 
line fruit-boxes, wrap up confectionery, chocolate ; 
line books, house walls ; and it is used for tinting 
food articles, and colouring articles of dress. The 
white oxide, Safaid Sambul, has long been used in 
India for the cure of intermittents. Dioscorides, 
Pliny, Celsus, and Galen used this substance, in 
which they were followed by the Arabian physi- 
cians, Rhazes, Serapion, and Avicenna. But none 
of these appear to have employed it in fever; and 
it was not till the end of the 17th and the com- 
mencement of the 18th century that the treatment 
of intermittents by arsenical preparations became 
known in European practice. Arsenious acid lias 
real febrifuge properties in intermittents, the pro- 
duct of marsh miasma. It succeeds in tertians 
better than in quartans and quotidians. The 
arsenical treatment is less powerful and less sure 
than quinine. 

Red Sulpliuret of Arsenic ; Realgar. 


Zurneik surkh, Ae., Pees. 
Bi-sulphuret of, . , Eng. 
Sandarach, ... ,, 

Eedorpiment, . . „ 

Lal-siimbul, , . , Hind. 


Mansil, .... Htnd, 
Waraiigan, , . RIagay. 
Maualisila, . . . Sansk. 

Kudire-pal-pasha- 
nani, .... Tam. 


This is found native in Saxony, Bohemia, 
China, Persia, and, according to Mr. Elphiusfconc, 
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in Balkh. -Accorcling to Mr. EoMe, a coarse de- 
scription is common in the bazars of In.dia, and 
is used as a pigment. Realgar, bi-sulphuret of 
arsenic, occurs native in brilliant red crystalline 
masses of a beautiful orange colour. It is used 
in the preparation of white Indian fire, which 
consists of M parts of saltpetre, 7 of sulphur, and 
2 of realgar, finely powdered. This composition 
burns with a white flame of great brilliancy. 
White Oxide of Arsenic ; White Arsenic. 


Sanchya, . . , Hind. 
Aciduiu arseniosum, Rit. 
Warangaa putih, Malay, 
Sumhul-far, , , 

Sweta pashanain, 

Velle pashanara, 

Tela pashanam, . 


. Pees. 
Sansk. 
. Tam. 
. ' Tel. 


Zarnik, , . , . Aeab. 

Tui'ab-ul-halil ? . . „ 

Siim-til-Far ; Shuk, . „ 

Teiii hpy-so, . . Bukm.* 

Pi-sMli,Peh-shisliih, Chin. 

Arsenioiis acid, . Eng. 

White oxide of arsenic, „ 

Sufed sumhnl-khar, Buk. 

Arsenious acid, or white oxide of arsenic, is 
abundant in every bazar in India. It is brought 
from the Persian Gulf and China, in the latter 
country being obtained by sublimation from 
hartal, or native sulphuret of arsenic. Kwang- 
sin-fii, in Kiang-si, furnishes the greater part of 
the arsenic of commerce, and gives to this mineral 
its Chinese name of Sin. It is white, brittle, 
faintly sweetish in taste, more or less translucent; 
sometimes it has a yellow, reddish, or bluish 
tinge, owing to the presence of iron, sulphur, and 
other impurities. It is used in the manufacture 
of glass, dyeing, medicine, etc. The arsenic sold 
by chemists is obtained from England, and is 
generally in the form of powder. 

Yellow Sulphuret of Arsenic ; Orpiment. 


Ursanikun, . . . Aeab. 
H’say-dan-shway wa, Buem. 
Pi-hwang, . . . Chin. 
Ter-sulphuret of Ar., Eng. 
Hartal, . ... Hind. 
Wara.ngan, . . Malay. 


Zerneik-zard, . . Pees. 
Zarni, Zarna, . , „ 

Haritalaka, . . . Sansk. 
Arridaram, yellikud- 
pashanam, . . Tam. 
Doddi pashanam, . Tel. 
This” is found native in S. America, Saxony, 
Persia, and in China in the Kiang-si province. 
It generally occurs massive and lamellar of a 
bright lemon or golden colour, inodorous, and 
insoluble in water. It is also prepared by the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen or hydro-sul- 
phurets in a solution of arsenious acid. It is 
brought to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
is an article of trade from China and Burma, 
where the red is also procured, and from Japan. 
In China it is sometimes cut into ornamental 
figures, in the same manner as prehnite and 
agalmatolite. It is used in Burma in the orna- 
mental work of their lacquered ware, and is 
much used by the Tamil painters in preparing 
a pigment of a brilliant yellow colour; also 
in dyeing and calico printing. The paint called 
king’s yellow is usually adulterated with lime and 
sulphur. It is now known that arsenic, sulphate of 
copper, verdigris, and other poisonous minerals, 
when employed to steep grain previous to sowing, 
with the view of preventing smut, prove injurious 
to the health of the sowers and to those who 
eat tiie bread made from it. A preparation of 
sulphate of soda and lime answers with equal 
effect. — Ainslh ; Tomlinson ; Sinim^ ; Faulk. ; 
Williams'' Middle Kingdom ; Rohde., MSS. ; O'Sh . ; 
Ind. A7ins. Med. Sci. 1856; Mason^s Burma. 

AESENOE, called also Myos Hormos, a port 
on the Eed Sea, the emporium for Indian articles 
during the time of the Creeks holding Egypt. 

AESHA, one of the eight forms of Hindu 
marriage described by Manu. 


AESL Hind. A small mirror worn by Maho- 
med an women in a thumb-ring. 

ARSIKA. Can. Turmeric. 

AETA, according to Herodotus, the town of 
Herat, whence the term Artiei for the ancient 
Persians. Arta Bhaga, lord of Herat ; in Hindu 
mythology, one of the rishi. Artachoana, from 
which Alexander set out to the city of the 
Zarangsei in pursuit of the murderers of Darius, 
is also believed to be the modern Herat. 
AETABOTEYS ODOEATISSIMUS. R. Br. 

TJvaria odoratissima, Eoxb. j XJnona esculeuta, B. O. 

„ uncata, j ,, uncinata, B. 

ModiraWalH? . . Maleal. 

The peduncle has a curious hook, which lays 
hold on any support near hand, and assists 
in bearing up the clusters of fruit. It is a 
scandent shrub with shining leaves, and very 
sweet-smelling flowers; grown in gardens as an 
ornamental plant. A. Burmanicus, D. C., is of 
Burma and Mergui, A. cadatus, Wall, of Silhet, 
A. suaveolens, Blume, of the Archipelago, and A. 
Zeylanicus of Ceylon.— Jf. /. and T.; Graham's 
Cat. ; Williams' Middle Kingdom ; Voigt ; Tliw. 

AETAMUS FUSCUS, the toddy shrike ; it feeds 
on the flies and insects that hover near to the 
luscious juice of the Palmyra palm. It is the 
Tal-Chatok of Bengal, Assam, Arakan, and in 
India generally. 

AETAXEEXES. This is the Creek and Roman 
mode of pronouncing Ardeshir. Afdeshir Babe- 
kan, the son of Sassan, was an officer of the Par- 
thian king, Arsaces Artabanus v. He murdered 
his sovereign, and assumed the Persian throne as 
the first of the Sassanian dynasty in a.d. 226 ; his 
successor was the Shapur or Sapor, who captured 
the emperor Yalerian. There were others bearing 
the name Artaxerxes, the first in a.d. 881, and 
the second a.d. 629. The Sassanian dynasty 
ended in a.d. 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejerd iii. 
was overthrown by the Mahomedans. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus was the Kai Bahman, 
or Ardeshir daraz-dast of the Kaianian dynasty 
of Persian kings. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, B.c. 426, 
at whose court Otesias resided for some years. 
After Scylax, Ctesias was the next historian of 
India ; and in his Indica, cap. iv. p. 190, he men- 
tions that Artaxerxes Mnemon and his mother 
Parasatys presented him with two iron swords, 
which, when planted in the earth, averted clouds, 
hail, and strokes of lightning. This is the first 
notice of the lightning conductor. The Tee on 
the tope of every Buddhist pagoda in Burma 
shows their acquaintance with one means of pro- 
tecting from lightning. 

ARTE. Panj. Eheum emodi. 

AETEE, a musical bell, borne by Bal Covind. 

ARTEMISIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Matricariacese; nine species occur in the 
East Indies, China, and Japan. A. abrotanum, 
or southernwood, A, Indica, A. vulgaris, and 
A. grata, are cultivated in India. The Euro- 
pean Absinthium, though not growing in India,* 
furnishes part of the (Afsantin) absinth used 
in Asiatic medicine; and the A. Chinensis of 
China and Siberia supplies the materials for the 
moxa. According to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, A. 
Judaica is the Saheba of Avicenna, and a native 
of Judea, Arabia, and Cochin China, and is known 
as the Indian wormseed, or Indian Semen contra, 
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ARTEMISIA. 

which, finely powdered and sifted, is a popular 
worm remedy, especially in the round and long 
worms of children ; the dose is three to ten grains 
given m honey or milk. A. acetiea, a Persian 
species, IS to have a strong odour of vinegar. 
tu ^ plant of Kurdistan, furnishes 

tne genuine Santonica flowers and fruits, long 
laDied as a vermifuge. A. Maderaspatana and A. 
Indica are used by the Indian medical practi- 
tioners. The flower-heads of A. Sieberif Ler- 
^ o pauciflora constitute drugs 

ca led bemen contra, or Semen cinse, which are 
used as vermifuges. The same part of A. Yahliaiia 
yields the Persian wormseed, or Semen cinse 
Pevanticurn; and that of A. coerulescens, the 
bemen seriphii or Barbotine. A. santonica, 
Woodv.^ maritima, Linn,^ A. var. b. suaveolens, 
JJec. ; bemen santonicum ; wormseed. This sub- 
stones has long been employed as an anthel- 
intended for the Atptp^toy tiosBSor/o 
01 Uioscondes, the Semen sanctum and santoni- 
cum, oheeh of the Arabs. A. stemutatoria, or 
sneezewort, is the Nak-Chikni or Hachitti of 
India, _ and the Afkar of the Arabs. The powdered 
plant is iised as a sternutatory. 

Artemisia abrotanum, Yin-ch’in-hau of China, 
where the young shoots are made into cakes 
with meah and the herb is made into a broth, 
dysufir^ fevers, catarrh, jaundice, and 

Artemisia Chinensis, Smith. 
gai, Ki ngai, , CHm. | I’ts’au, Tsz-ngai, . Chin. 

plant was formerly largely 
used 111 Gliina as the moxa cautery, but has been 
msplaced by the teng-ho or lamp cautery, and 
tne pa-ho-kwan or cupping glass. 

Artemisia dracunculus. Smithy Tarragon. 

Tarchon, . , , . Aeab. | T’sing-hau, . . , Chin. 

green, is eaten in China as a vegetable, 
ailments <3iseases, worms, fluxes, arthritic 

filegans, Roxk; A. scoparia, W. 


ARTISANS. 
Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., wormwood 


Atmisa, Ai'timisaya, Aeab. 
Mugwort, . . : . ^ Eng. 
ISTagdowna, . , . Hind. 


Madi patre, 
Birun-jasif, 
Bavanamu, 


Hind. 

Pees. 

Tel, 


Pilajau, . . . Chen. 
Jhau ,* Lasaj, . ILingea. 
Ciiuri; SarojjDanti, Panj. 


Biur; kingkhak, Sotlej. 
Burunga, . . Te. Ind. 
Lawange, 


Aeab. 

Burl 

Hind. 


Is uncommonly elegant when in blossom, parti- 
culariy when young. It is found up to 9000 feet in 
tue idimalaya, and abounds in many parts of the 
I anjab phiins. The odour in brushing through 
masses of it is at times very powerful, and not 
unpleasant. 

Artemisia indica, Willd.., wormwood. 

Artemisia grata, D.C. 

Afsantin, . . " - 

Kashiis-Eumi, . 

Mustaru, . . 

Buna, Mai’wa, 

Machi-parna, . . 

Mustaru, Gund-mar, *, 

Tataur, Banjiru, Kangea. 

Tiru-ixitri-paclflia, Male. 

y-M ■ J * * • fcl. Xt>« «I,JN Jh 

Oommon in Indian gardens, and can be sub- 
stituted for the A. absinthium of Europe. It 
contoins volatile oil and bitter extractive matter. 
Used as a tome m fever and debility, in asthma 
in diseases of the brain, and also ia dyspepsia’ 
Sn-to “ hysteria; also to LtoiuJ 

X. ,5 are much used in scents 


Burun-jasif-i-kohi, Pees, 
Artemasaya, . . 
Chambra, . . . Eavi. 
Bamana Suraparna,SANSK. 
Walko-Gundo, . Singh. 
IJbusha, . . . .Sutlej. 
Machi-patri, . . Tel 
Tariiha, . . . Te. W 


^ native of Europe, and, according to 
Xhunberg, of Japan. He says that the Japanese 
use the woolly part of the leaves for tinder, which 
IS prep^ed so as to form a brownish-coloured 
wool. This substance catches fire much quicker 
than moxa. But Dr. O’Shaughiiessy says that the 
moxa of Japan is prepared with the leaves and 
stalks of a neighbouring species.— Cat. Ex., 
1862 ; Powell, Handbook, i. p. 358 ; Voigt; O'SIi. ; 
Bombay Products ; Smith, Ch. 3£at. Med.; Thunb. 
Travels, lii. p. 71 ; J. L. SteivarL iIf.D. 

ARTESIAH FIBE-SPRIhTGS. According to 
the missionary ^ Imbert, the fire-springs, ‘ Ho- 
tsii^,’ of the Chinese, which are sunk to obtain a 
Ciirburetted hydrogen gas for salt -boiling, are 
very commonly more than 2000 feet deep ; and 
a spring of continued flow was found to be 3197 
met deep. This natural gas has been used in the 
Ohmese province Sech-u’en for several thousand 
years ; and ‘portable gas ’ (in bamboo canes) has 
lor ages been used in the city of Ehiung-tchou. 
— Cur. of Science. 

ART’HA, a race of fishermen whom Parasu 
Rama raised to the rank of Brahmans, to occupy 
a strip of country which he had recovered from 
the ocean on the Malealam coast. Their conduct 
displeasing him, he replaced them by a body of 
pure Brahmans. 

_ ART HiiN-ESyV ARA. Siva, as Aid’dhanari, 

IS represented with his own form on the right 
hand, and Parvati on his left. — Garrett. 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara scolymus. 

K^rshuf, Aeab., Pees, j Kanjir, , . Hind., Pees. 

Cultivated in some gardens of India ; the culti- 
vation is expensive. Jerusalemartichoke,Helian- 
tiiustuberosuB, is cultivated for the tubers attached 
to the roots; may be lifted annually, after flower- 
ing, and kept like potatoes for three months: or 
they may be allowed to remain for years in the 
same situation, if kept clear of weeds, and the 
ground imnually top-dressed with manure. — Jaf. 
ARTIOuLATA, a division of the animal king- 
following is a classification 

1. Rotifera, wheel animalcules; examples, 
^animals with ciliated jaws. 

2. Oirripedia, cirripeds ; examples, barnacles, 

sea acorns. ’ 

o. Crustacea, ten - legged aquatic family • 
examples, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns! 

4. Insecta, six-legged, air breathing, articulate 
animals; examples, the wasp, the bee, the 
butterfly, the beetle, the flea. 

5. Arachnida, eight-legged, air breathing, arti- 

culate a,nimals ; examples, mites, spiders, 
scorinons. ^ ' 

Madras, timber of various sizes, 12 

I bANS of British India are chiefly Hindus, 
and ela®ed_ by Brahmans in the Sudra division. 

In the Peninsula of India, the goldsniitii, irou- 
f'7m ’ carpenter, and stonemason, 

form a caste or guild, and the goldsmiths claiin 
to be of ancient Brahman descent. A consider- 
able number of Mahomedans are carpet- weavers 
blacksmiths, and farriers. A few Parsecs are 
carpenters and carvers. The skilled artisan is 
now earning monthly from 7i to 25 rupees. But 



ARTOCARPUS. 

agricultural labourer in Salem, 
nurPn’-^f earning 2J rupees; in Ganjani 

liS rupees; ’in Belkry 

vunui JN. and S. Arcot, and Tricliinopoly 
to rupees and the highest earnings were 
rupees, in the Kistna, Neilgherry, and S. 
Canara districts, and Malabar. The ai-tisan guild 
oi Madras assume the title of Acharya, which 
belongs to the religious teachers of the Hindus, 

Madhava Brahmans 
they also take the title of puther or puthen. The 

together nor intermarry. 

tr, a genus of plants belonging 

the *ree species supplies 

the gutta used as bird-lune in the Malay P enin - 

*he fibres of its bark are used for cord- 

Kumat, 

c Sh L *^® ’rumut or bark 

Kerens when mourning for the 
dead, from the river Baram; and the Glam tree 
baik from Borneo, which gives a paper-like bark, 
much iised in caulking the seams of vessels,— are 
au ot the Malay coast, and supposed by Dr. Rovle 
to be from species of Artocarpus. A. Philipnen- 
sis, Lam., occurs as a tree in the Philippines • A 

foi;F^p“^; t tree ; A. angusti- 

folia, Roxk, IS of the Malay Islands, and A. 
serratus, l,oxh., of Travancore. Myauk Sook, 
Aam., another species, is a tree of Akyab, used 
in honse-bmldmg. It grows to a large size, is 
very pleiRiful in the province, and the fruit is 
eaibie.--Dr. Branchs in Cat. Ex., 1862 : M'-Chl- 
iMid;^ Mason; Useful Plants; Boyle, Fib. pi. ■ 
Hoggs Vegetable Kingdom, p. 679-680; Mason's 
lemssenm; Voigt; Roxb. 

artocarpus CHAPLASHA. Rozh. 

fcy'jfe, ; : Eng. jChapIasha,. . . ffiuD. 

of “ Malabar, the eastern frontier 

Ot Bengal, Darjiling, Assam, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
h?’ 1 • places it attains an immense size • 

Its trunk IS straight, and yields a valuable timber,' 
from winch the canoes of the Goomti river are 
made. The wood is said by Dr. Eoxburgh to be 
particularly valuable for work which has to be 
immersed in water. — Roxh.; Voiqt; Von Muelhr 
AETOCAEPUS EOHINATul. ' pZh 

Toiing Pemg-nai, . Bitek. j Mountain Jack, . Eng 
I vanae Kya-tim, . „ | Tam-poo-ni, [ MaS 

A moderate-sized tree, with its leaves gashed 
ike some species of oak. It is very common about 
the Balaghat and Wynad, is found in Burma, 
and, though not abundant, all over the Tenasserim 
and Martaban Provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy, and 
Archipelago, and in other places east 
oi the Lay of Bengal, ~a large expanse of country. 

Ihe vmod m Burma is deemed a valuable timber 
by the natives, especially for canoes.— if n5o?^ ; 

M Ivo 7 ' ; J'oigt^ Roxb.; Captain Dance, 
AETOGAEPUS HIESUTUS. Lam, 


AETOCAEPDS ihcisus. 


Ean-Fannas, . . Make. 
Ainiinara,Anjeli, Maleal. 


Hebalsu, . . . Can. 

M lid Bread-fruit, Eng. 

Bit Ifannas, . . Make. | Del,' ISdST \ \ s7kgh.' 

1 handsome tree is well 

adaiited tor ailording shade. It yields the angely 
wood of commpee. It is indigenous in Burma, 

IS not found in the northern jungles of the 
Bombay Presidency, sparingly in those south of 
the bayitri to the bounds of Sawantwarri, after 
which It becomes more plentiful, and continues 
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*®,y®®tem coast of the Pen- 
easterii siL^rCeylon southern, and 

t”SVrorS“»”<*'iS!la“ 

(9 in. by 3 in.) the size of I'kig; oSn4 L 
there boiled and eaten by the natives "" Tha 
wood IS esteemed as a useful timber, which beam 
exposure under water, and is valuable for canoes 

tafiifif 0 .^°“'™ and in house- 

building. Edye describes it as used for laro-e 

SrnW boats and if kept ofied, is ve?y 

dmable._ Also as used for plaSks for nativV 
vessels, in consequence of its being very tough 
and well fitted to hold the yams where the planks 

“ *’^® ®°‘'‘®*> ’^bere there is a 
W Madras, for the masula 

Mangalore and Calicut, for the manehee 
*be pattamah are 
paddmgs of coir on the joints of the 
planks, etc. Its bark is occasionally used in 
nara in the preparation of a brown dye, the 
dye yield^ by the jack and champada^ being 
yellow. The fruit abounds in a viscid iuie? 
which fiows freely from the rough rind if touched: 
This IS manufactured into bird-lime. The iDulpv 
surrounds the seeds is much 
relished by the natives, being almost as good as 
the fruit of the jack -Jfaif. ExMb. Juries’ rT- 
jwrts; Mrs Wight, Gibson, Mason; Ckghorn in 
Conservators Reports; Roxb.; Bomhay Products; 
MuMendis; Edye; Beddome, Useful Plants. 

^ ARTOCARPUS INOISUS. TFiM Breadfruit. 
Po-lo-mih, Po-lo-ma, Chin. I Haug-ka, . . Malays 
E ima; frmtaupain, Fe. | • ^vialay. 

This tree is a native of the South Sea Islands 
and has been introduced into Ceylon, in some 
gardes of the Madras territories, the Bombay 
liekhan, Penang, Mergui, Tavoy^ 
and Moulmem,_and is extensively cultivated 
throughout the Eastern Archipelago, as also the 
variety called A. communis. 

Variety a. Artocai-pus incisus, 

Eademaohia incisa, pmnb._ | Sooous granosus, Rumph. 

Ihis is the variety with innricated fruit full of 
seedsj and useless for food ; and is that commonly 
seen m the south of India. ^ 

Variety b. Artocarpus communis, Forst. 

Soeous lanosus, Bumph. | A. incisa, Willde. 

This is the true bread-fruit tree of Dampier, 
Anson, Cook, and Ellis, growing in the South 
bea Islands, especially Otaheite; also in the 
Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, at Mergui, in Ceylon 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, in the W. Indies, and on 
the western coast of South America. The fruit is 
terminal, round, not muricated, but marked with 
reticulations, whose areoias are fiat or but slightly 
promment. It is this seedless variety that has 
name to the tree, and in some islands 
ot the Pacme it is much used. 

The fruit has an unpleasant smeU. It is often 
larger than a man’s head, and weighs sometimes 
as much ^ fifty pounds; is round, greenish, and 
covered with prominent papill®, enclosing a white 
fibrous pulp, wlfich becomes yellow and fucculent 
at mat^ty. The pulp contains much starch. 

Ihe ^tives of the Polynesia islands, before eat- 
ing the unripe fruit, cut it into quarters and 
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AETOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIUS. 

roast it in tlie ashes. The ripe fruit requires no 
preparation. The bark, when stripped, and then 
beaten and prepared, makes a kind of cloth with 
which the South Sea islanders clothe themselves. 
At Tahiti, clothing made of it, and worn chiefly 
by the common people, was more common than 
that ^ made ^ from the paper mulberry, though 
inferior to it in softness and whiteness. — Craw- 
Jur(rsDu\; Riddell; Juries' Reports^ M, E.;Royle; 
Roxh.; Voigt; Mason. 

ARTOCAEPUS INTEGRIFOLIUS. Linn. 

Polyjjheina Jaca, Lour. 


Sitodium cauliflorum, Gr. 

' Tambul, . . . Malay. 
Pilavuh, . . . Maleal. 
Daheu, Tiun, . . Panj. 
Kos, iiirali, . . SlNGH. 
Wakara, Wsela, . „ 

Chopada, . SUMATEAN. 
Pila maram, . . Tam. 
Panasa, Teru panasa, Tel* 


A. heterophylla, Lam. 

Eademachia iniegm^Thun, 

Kantal, . . , , Beng. 

Peing-nai, . . . Bukm. 

Jaka mara, Halasu, Oaiv. 

Jack-fruit tree, . Eng. 

Ti’u, .... Hazaea. 

Pannas, Barral, . Hind. 

Faunas, . . , , Mahe. 

Bua-nan-ka, . . Mal ay, 

Sukun, Kluwi, . „ 

This valuable fruit and timber tree is found 
more or less abundantly all over S.E. Asia, grow- 
mg rapidly to about feet in diameter. In 
Ceylon, its fruit, weighing from 60 to 60 lbs., 
IS used in various ways for food, and its timber, 
which weighs 42 lbs. to the cubic foot, is in 
general use for building boats, and for all kinds of 
furniture. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars of it in 
the interiors of the buildings of the old forts at 
Sevemdmg, having four feet on each side. In 
Burma it occurs abundantly, in Rangoon seem- 
ingly indigenous in the forests, and in Moulmein 

wood is used to dye the yellow cloths that the 
Buddhist priests wear. It yields an excellent and 
valuable timber, at first yellow when cut, but 
afterwards changing to various shades of brown. 
When inade into tables and well kept, it attains a ' 
polish little inferior to mahogany in colour and 
appearance. It is there used for musical instru- 
ments and ornamental work. It is imported into 
Britain in logs from 3 to 5 feet diameter, and 
also in planks, and is used for cabinet work, 
marquetry, and turning, and also along with 
satmwood for hairbrush backs. In Cuttack, the 
ghanna or oil mill is made from this wood, and its 
sp. gr. is 0*750, and cost Is. the cubic foot. The 
roots, cut into chips and boiled in water, produce 
a yellow dye. To strengthen the tint, a . little tur- 
meric is mixed with it, and alum to fix it ; but as 
the yellow does^ not hold well, the operation of 
steeping and drying has to be frequently repeated. 

I he iruit is not relished by some people, owino* j 
to its peculiar strong smell; others are partial 
to It from its luscious sweetness. It grows 
direct from the branches and trunk, to which it 
hangs by a peduncle, and only in aged trees from 
the roots, where they are detected by the cracking 
of the soil. The fruit is covered with a very 
thick rough green skin, and is full of white 
kernels the size of a pullet’s egg, the fleshy parts 
around which are eaten both unripe and ripe. The 
kernels of the ripe fruit, boiled or roasted, re- 
semble m flavour the Spanish chestnuts. The 
green fruit, after removing the outer rind, is used 
m currp, and when ripe the pulp and seeds are 
used similarly. As with all cultivated fruits, 
there are many varieties. From the juice of the 
uueatable parts of the fruits and tender parts of 
the trees, a good bird-Mme is prepared. In Tra- 
vancore, the entire fruit is planted, and when the 
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various seeds germinate and grow up, the shoots 
are tied together with straw, and they nnite into 
one stem, which bears fruit in about 6 or 7 years 
-^Roxb.; W. Ic.; Mason; Crawfurd; Marsden; 
Thwaites. 

AETOCARPUS LAGOOCHA. Roxb. 


Dephal, .... Beng. Kanna-gona-gass, SiNGH. 
My-ouk-loke, . . Bukm. ICamma-regu, . . Tel. 
Lacoocha bread-fr. Eng. Laku-chamma, . 

Lowi, .... Mahe. Nakka-renu, . . ,, 

The Small Jack tree is occasionally grown in gar- 
dens or near houses, in S. Canara, Bengal, Burma, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces ; two varieties of it 
grow in Ceylon, near Ratnapura, and in the south 
and centre of the island. It occurs in Kamaon also. 
Its roots are used in dyeing yellow. Dr. Brandis 
says the wood is used for canoes; a cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet. The whole tree and 
unripe fruit contain much tenacious milky juice. 
The fruit is prized by the Burmese, and is eateii 
m Bengal. The male spadix is acid and astringent, 
and eaten by the natives in their curries. — Roxb. ; 
Th., Zeyl; Voigt; Royle; ARClell; Mason; Wight; 
Brandis; Useful Plants; Flor.Andh.; VonMneUer 
ARTOCAEPUS MOLLIS, wJl, the toun- 
bein of Burma, is an immense tree; wood used 
for canoes and cart wheels. On the hills, lar<>e 
trees rather scarce. A cubic foot weighs 30 1&. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 iQQt.—Dr. Bra^idis. 

AETOCARPUS NOBILIS, Tim., the del-gas 
or the bmghalese, is a large tree not uncommon in ’ 
the southern and central parts of Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2000 feet. It was long confounded with 
Arfcocarpus pubescens, Willde, but is quite distinct 
trom that, and apparently from any other hitherto 
descnbed species. Boats are hollowed out of 
single trees. ^ The wood is of very good quality 
but not considered of equal value with that of 
Artocarpus integrifolia. The seeds toasted are a 
mvourite article of food with the Singhalese. — 
Tim. Zeyl ; Beddome, FI Sylv. 

ARTj^ and MANUFACTURES. In several 
parts of the East Indies, as in British India, 
Oeylon, Burma, Siam, China, and Japan, the arts 
in many of the branches and applications, attained 
a high position m very early ages ; and they have 
been fostered by generations of diligent men, who 
trom father to son have dedicated their hearts and 
minds thereto, completing their work with taste- 
fui and fitting details; their colouring, sombre 
blended tints, softened hues, and 
modulated effect, is relieved with just enough of 
chastened and harmonious brightness as wins the 
adimration of all who appreciate the application 
of true principles to human industry. The great 
Exhibition of 1851 gave Europe the first oppor- 
tunrty for ascertaining the value of many of the 
products of India, and numerous articles weie 
then selected for the schools of art of Eimopo to 
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imitate ; and the sulwequent exhibitions heid in 
md in the eiiief 
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India and in Uie chief capitals of Europe have 
still fui'ther diffused the knowledge of the arts of 
those eastern countries. 

The artisfms of India excel in anything requiring 
patience or accuracy of detail ; their patterns are 
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tasteful and original. They are expert in executing 
elaborate and tasteful designs in stucco or chunam, 
as solid ornaments for gateways, in alto-relievo 
for cornices, in perforated tracery for mosques 
and minarets, in floriated ornament or in the 
drawing of bold scroll patterns for interior decora- 
tion on a flat wall, with a broad continuous line of 
uniform thickness. This is a branch of art in which 
the natives of India far surpass European plaster- 
ers or decorators ; it is confined to a few localities 
in Southern India, and, like the celebrated old stone 
sculptures of the Ceded Districts, Mysore, Canara, 
and the Southern Mahratta country, it is an im- 
portant branch of the fine arts of which very little 
is known, and the practice of which is gradually 
dying out from the want of proper encourage- 
ment. In the carving of wood, the chasing of 
metals, filagree work, weaving and embroidery, 
they excel ; and specimens of these in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 were deemed of sufficient importance 
to be purchased as models of taste in design, care in 
execution, skill in the manipulation, and knowledge 
in the arrangement and harmony of colours. Their 
drawings on talc are characteristic, though out of 
proportion. There is considerable talent displayed 
in their modelling of toy figures of the different 
castes, and they have long been celebrated for 
their dexterity in founding bronze images. In 
the spinning and in the weaving and dyeing of 
cotton and silk stuffs, of such kinds as are suit- 
able for the clothing that they wear and to their 
habits, the weavers and dyers of S.B. Asia are 
not approached by any European race. Though 
machinery makes cheaper articles, the labour of 
the hand is much more durable ; and their muslins, 
checks, and ginghams are not only greatly more 
lasting, but the colours are far more permanent. 
In field and garden cultivation, in the economy of 
water, and the utilisation of manures, there are 
several races skilled in varied degrees, though 
none excel the Chinese in their acquaintance 
with these subjects, to their acquisition of which 
they are stimulated by the example of the imperial 
family, the emperor annually ploughing the first 
field, and the empress and her attendants watch- 
ing the silk- worms and their produce. Every 
European artificer and artist alike might well take 
the handicraftsmen of India for an example in the 
patience, perseverance, and thoroughness which 
are the ground of their excellency, and by which 
the inspirations of art are wrought into reality 
and life. The welfare of the arts is important 
both to India and to Europe, and the loss of them 
would be a serious blow to civilisation, and an 
injury to the pleasure and dignity of life. Refer- 
ence to the articles on architecture, carpet- weaving, 
embroidery, enamelling, filagree work, ivoiy-carv- 
ing, lacquer ware, pottery, Beder-ware, koffc-gari, 
lapidary work, Bombay work, shawls, and sculp- 
ture, will show that the arts of S.E. Asia are 
indissolubly bound up with the popular institutions 
of the country ; and the patient Hindu handi- 
craftsman’s dexterity is a second nature, developed 
from father to son, working for generations at the 
same processes and manipulations. The 19tb cen- 
tury has seen changes in British India which have 
greatly affected some branches of its arts and 
manufactures. While wars were unceasing, the 
armourer’s trade occupied numbers of artisans, 
and as an art it was carried to a high degree of 
beauty, but with British supremacy the manufac* 
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tiire of arms has gradually ceased ; also the finer 
cotton goods from America and Great Britain have 
displaced the fancy muslins of Dacca and Arnec, 
which, however, only the few wealthy people pur- 
chased. Their workmen have taken to the work- 
shops of railways; and although the looms of the 
villages hold their own, it is the strong, coarse 
cottons which the labonring classes prefer. Simi- 
larly, the introduction of printing, with supplies 
of cheap paper and the spread of education, have 
displaced numbers who earned a livelihood by the 
scriptory work of copying books : while the iron 
and steel of Europe have shut up many of the 
smaller furnaces and forges. But other industries 
have been introduced or extended ; and tea, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, jute, coal and gold mining 
give employment to thousands. Agriculture is the 
greatest of all the Indian arts. Other large trades, 
employing thousands, are those of the tanner, salt 
maker, the makers of oils from the X-)oppy-seed, 
sesamum, til, cocoa-nut, and seeds of the palma 
christi plant; oils of kinds, valued at half a 
million sterling, are annually exported; and the 
rose and all other sweet-smelling fiowers are made 
to produce the attar perfumes by distillation or 
enflowering. 

The houses of the people are humble ; but the 
constructive capabilities of the races find oppor- 
tunities for display in the erection of religious edi- 
fices and tombs, wells and tanks, for which woods, 
limestones, marble, sandstones, and greenstones 
are utilized The polished chunam walls of the 
Madras houses are the admiration of all travellers. 

The presents received in India by the Prince 
of Wales were exhibited in London in 1876. 
Skilled artistic labour was worthily represented by 
the gold and silver wares of Trichinopoly and 
Cuttack, the gold and silver lace of every large 
town, the brass, copper, tin, and zinc work ; their 
chasings and carvings, their trappings and capa- 
risons ; the mother-of-pearl work of Ahmadabad ; 
the inlaid work of Agra, Multan, Sind, and Bom- 
bay; the horn and ivory work of Yizagapatam, 
Ceylon, China, and Japan ; the carved horn and 
tortoiseshell work of these countries ; the carpets, 
pottery, porcelain, and enamels, — all bear com- 
parison with the work of former times. 

The porcelain of China has been famed for cen- 
turies ; but the Japanese egg-shell ware surpasses 
for transparency any seen in that country ; and 
there are other kinds of porcelain, rarely seen in 
England, and which are, though perhaps less 
curious, quite as beautiful as the egg-shell. Among 
them, the rarest is lacqu ered porcelain. This branch 
of manufactures is much neglected in India, owing 
to the caste views of the Hindu races preventing 
them using articles of value. 

The ivory carvings of the Chinese artisans have 
never been equalled in Europe ; and their lacquer 
work, their dyeing, their silk fabrics, are all 
excellent. 

The art of enamelling is in the first rank of the 
handicrafts of the world, and at Jeypore is pursued 
to the highest degree of perfection yet known. 
The art there is exclusively Hindu, and the speci- 
mens presented to the Prince of W ales were the 
master art of the enameller. 

The lacquer work of Burma, China, and Japan ; 
the marble work of Burma ; the lac work of Kar- 
nul; the tutanague work of Beder; the wood 
work of Nirmul and of Hyderabad in Sind ; the 
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AEU ISLANDS. 


shawl and woollen work of Kashmir and the N. W. . wood, called by them ly mo. Thfeir paper is made 
the fesS ivory in Dehli and from refuse piper, rajs of silk and cotton, rice 
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the Pcmnsnla. 

The shawls of Kashmir have for ages been 


Straw, and the liber of a species of morus, but 

principally of bamboo. In 1880, Mr. 0. P. Clarke 
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esteemed for thrfr i • ® ^ <» oampoo. In 1880, Mr. O. P. Clarke 

part To thfleculim- TSfnfT””-"®’ ScienceDepart- 

hthatwM<tonsyall!v.l,tT^*^ .LT metal work of 
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ot that wondrous valley, but also to the appropriate- 
n^a ot the peculiar elaboration in the designs. 
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Jvladras and Kashmir, the wood carving of Ahmad- 
abad and Oanara, the pottery of Madura and 


peT agemf Sje“£STffh“T^ textile fabrici of iLulipatam, 

workmen’s designs, only to losethmy rthara.f'f AT*icsf.t*/» I ‘dI,.., %ir.i Alunadabad, 
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worlanen s designs, only to lose their characteristic 
loveliness. 

Koftgari work, or steel inlaid with gold, was in 
lormer days carried on to a considerable extent 
parts of Northern India, It was chiefly 
used for decorating armour ; and among the collec- 


O* 1 T> ’ — ,T , X-ZX/Xill, Xi.UULU.£hUctUcl,U, 

bind, Bangalore, Malabar, and Central India.-— 
Morrison's Compendious Descriptioii ; Fortime's 
Chinese Books ; Sir R. Temple's India in 1880 ; Sir 
George Birdwood's Report on the Paris Exhibition. 

AEU. Hind. Amygdalus Persica ; the peach. 
Mundla-Aru is the nectarine variety. Aru-Bokh- 


tions at the 1861 “n^ 

rd'TwTTJSlTThtrTl 1.^^ tree of th; Archil 
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and sword handles, to which the process of koft- 
gari had been successfully applied. Since the 
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pelago, Casuarina equisetifolia. 

AEU ISLANDS extend from lat. 7° 0' to 6° 62' 


reynb- rn TtiAio IBS? Ti^-' loxAJMUH extend trom lat. 7° O'to 6° 62' 

11 ^ manufacture of arms S.,.and in long. 183° 56' E., and lie between the 

ia generally discouraged, and koftgari work Timor Laut group and the S W coast of New 

- Cbsely pa'cked gSup ol 

T ^ jewel-caskets, very low islands, and about 80 in number form- 

fXtol i“g a chain 100 miles long from N. to S., and 

in^tands, etc. process is exactly the same about 50 broad. The noDulation is ahont li nnn 

J.e^n^ye artisans ofBhoojarefoundin collections for traders from the waste™ J^rts ofthe ArcM- 

by the several exhibitions: and the carved black- from ^ 7,.° ?•. importance 
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seen m many parts 01 India. tux Qiiiaix loutuuss, 

The splendL of Indian jewellers’ work in ^tuItT "" A? 
jewellery proper, and as' seen ol arms aur^.f 


jewellery proper, and as seen on arms and armour, 
is due to the free use they make in it of diamonds. 


tlieir wives and children, may be seen wading from 
V orkay towards these isles, carrying a basket at 


rubies, emeralds, and other gems. TheirWt per- theirKTud wf- a basket at 

Tat Sey ^ lifting® thelre- 

emeralds full of flaws stoupci in fonf .n-i.* i '1* fishing on the banks situated at a 
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jades into useful and ornamental articles. 

Illustrated Japanese books show much artistic 
talent. A group of trees, a branch of Japan 
bamboo, a bunch of leaves, a cottage and turn 
m a road, and such simple subjects, form, each 
of them, a perfect study in itself, though appear- 

ino' t.n riavA KoAn /'IvwjfrTw. »rixk _x„*t . «• ^ 


the vessel, and a railing runs entirely round it 
apparently to prevent the children from fal]in<-^ 
overbocard. The prahu is propelled by a large 
sad made of rushes, which folds up like a fan (in 
a similar, manner to the sails of a Gidnese iimk) 
set upon a tripod mast of bamboos, while it is 


iug to haveken drawn tiThonrskZoKhS' slr?d°^fh ^ 

Thelatterisinfactabrash,butis made?uitehS 1 sTerlM foe are 

with gum or glue, except at the extremity i <’ several small flags. The 

, S/J 0 hn &yi4 is of o^TSrT; art of black, iufrom 

pnntmg, the composition of gunpowder and thp “7 lour to tunty teet water, 
magnetic compass, which are iustlv cnTioidoi .0 i islanders bear a strong personal re- 
in Emope as t ofL LirllraST ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ Port' Es,sington ; 

ventions or discoveries of modern ^imes hnd 
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ARUHiiCHALA. 


in common with the Outanatas of the opposite 
coast of New Guinea. They attach much value to 
elephants’ tusks, brass gongs, and huge porcelain 
dishes. On the death of a man, all the chattels 
which he has collected during his life, includ- 
ing tusks, gongs, and precious China dishes, are 
broken in pieces and thrown away; and in the 
villages may be seen heaps of these fragments 
of property. In the north-western part of the 
group, the people are evidently of a mixed race, 
the natural result of strangers from the west 
having married and settled among them, during 
an intercourse which appears to have extended 
over several centuries. Their hair is usually 
black and strongly curled. Like the African 
Somali, they wash it with wood -ashes or lime 
water, which imparts to it a lightish colour, and 
causes it to appear rough, both these peculiari- 
ties being considered very tasteful by the Alfoeras, 
as well as by the Papuans. The Aruans are 
taller and more muscular than the Malays and 
Bugis of Celebes. The usual height of the men 
is from five feet four inches to five feet eight 
inches ; and there is a great inclination to slimness 
about the lower extremities among the taller men, 
some of whom attain the height of six feet. 
According to Bikmore, Papuans are said to live 
in the most easterly island, but the people, he 
says, resemble those of Haruku, Saparua, and 
Nusa. 

The Halicore dugong visits the Aru waters. 
Amongst their birds are Monarcha chrysomela, a 
fiy- catcher of black and bright colours ; M. tele- 
scopthalma, the spectacled fly-catcher ; Paradisea 
regia, the red bird called the Burong raja; also 
Goby-goby, a very beautiful bird, first described 
by Liniueus; the great paradise bird, P. apoda, 
whose call is wawk-wawk, wawk, wok, wok, wok ; 
the black cockatoo, Microglossum aterrimum, 
which delights in the canari nut; the racquet- 
tailed kingfisher Tanysiptera hydrocharis ; Alcedo 
dea, the goddess kingfisher. 

The great wingless cassawary bush turkeys; 
the King-hunters, Bacelo gaudichandi ; the fiy- 
catching wren, Todopsis ; the great crown pigeon, 
Goura coronata ; and the small wood doves, 
Ftilonopus peiiatus, P. aurantiifrons, and P. 
coronalatus. Amongst mammals are Cuscus 
maculatus, a true kangaroo, also a small marsupial 
animal, Perameles doreyanus. The butterflies are 
numerous, and amongst them Hestia d’Urvillei, 
the spectre butterfly; Brusilla catops, the pale- 
winged peacock butterfly ; Cocytia d’Urvillei, 
clear-winged moth; Ornithoptera poseidon, the 
great bird- wing butterfly, one of the most magni- 
ficent insects in the world. Its wings are velvet 
black and brilliant green, 7 inches across. The 
blue-winged Papilio Ulysses. Spiders, and parti- 
cularly the web - spinning and little jumping 
spiders, are numerous. Lizards very numerous; 
hermit crabs abundant. Platypus and Tessero- 
cerus are wood-boring insects of the Aru islands. 
— EarVs Indian ArcMpelagoand Papuans^ Quarteidy 
Pevietv^ No. 222 ;■ Kolff\ Voyage of the Dourga 
m St Johis Indian Archipelago^ ii, p. 89; Bik- 
more^ p. 204, 242 ; Journ, of the Ind. Arch.^ Dec. 
1852, p. 690, 691 ; Horsburgh ; Wallace, the Malay 
Archlpcdaqo^ ii. p. 141. 

ARU KANLA KACHORAM, Tel., meaning 
‘ six eyes,’ Curcuma amada, R. Shadgrandhika, 
‘ six-ioiuted,’ nrobably refers to 0. Zedoria, 


ARUKZYE, an Afghan tribe of the Khaihar 
pass ; herdsmen, who pass the winter in the lower 
levels of the Kohat and the Tiri hills, and in 
summer drive their flocks and herds to the moun- 
tain-tops. 

ARUM, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Aracese. Many species are edible on being cooked, 
and some of them greatly prized ; others are 
poisonous. A. lyratum, Roxh.^ of the Oircars, 
needs to be carefully dressed to remove ite hurtful 
qualities. A, montanum, Roxb.^ also, the Kimda 
rakasi of the Oircars, is so poisonous that its root 
is employed to poison tigers. — Roxh. ; W. /c. 

ARUM ODORUM. Roxb, The fragrant arum, 
Peing-ma ha-yaw, Buem., has a stem one or two 
feet high and six inches in diameter, resembling 
a low palm, with gigantic cabbage leaves, three 
or four feet long by two or three wide. The 
flowers are said to be fragrant. The natives 
cultivate it, not for food, like the other species 
of arum, but, as they say, for medicine. — Mason^ 
436 ; Roxb. ii. 499. 

ARUM PENTAPHYLLUM. Smith. 

Tien nan sing, . . Chix. | Nan-sing, Hn-chang, Chix. 

The roots are applied in a local anasthctic 
ailment. — Smith. 

ARUN or ARUNA, in the Saboean system of 
the Veda, is the charioteer of the sun, driving 
his six-horsed car, corresponding with the Aurora 
of the Greeks. The emblem or vahan of Vishnu 
is Garuda, or the eagle ; and the sun-god both 
the Egyptians and Hindus is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna, in Hindu mythology, the 
son of Kasyapa and Vinata, is the brother of 
Garuda, and the charioteer and harbinger of 
Surya. He is therefore described as the dawn, and 
pictured as a handsome youth without thighs or 
legs. His two sons, Sumpati and Jutayoo, attempt- 
ing in imitation of their father to reach the sun, 
the wings of the former were burnt, and he fell to 
the earth; of this the Greeks may have made their 
fable of Icarus. Aruna’s imperfect form has 
been supposed to be allusive to his partial appear- 
ance; his head and body may be seen, but his 
legs are yet in invisible night, or lost in the blaze 
of Surya’s brilliancy. In the Vedas the dawn 
also personified as a lovely maiden, under the 
names Arjuni, Brisaya, Bahana, Ushas, Sarama, 
and Saranyu, for whom the Greeks bad Argyronis, 
Briseis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Erinys. In the 
Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have 
tempted Sarama to be unfaithful to Indra, and, 
among the Greeks, Paris tempted Helen, — Moor^ 
p, 447 ; Cote, Myth. Hind. p. 374; Tod^s Travels 
Tayloi^s Mackenzie MSS. See Garuda; Surya 
Vahan, 

ARUNA. Beng. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

ARUNACHALA, or Aruna Girl, also called 
Trinomali, is a rocky hill of a reddish colour, 
about 100 miles S.W. of Madras. According to 
a legend, it was in this spot that Si^ 
as a fiery linga to Brahma and Vishnu, 
them to seek his base and summit, which they 
attempted in vain ; in commemoration of which the 
gods requested Siva to remain in a reduced form 
as a linga, and here erected the temple. A conical 
piece of rock on the top of the hill is considered 
the linga. Once a year it is pretended that a fire 
is miraculously lighted on the summit. Puranam 
promises great benefits to be derived for worship- 



AEUNAKIRI NATAE. 

ARUNAKIET NATAR, about the 16th cen- 
tury, was a Saiva ascetic, who spent his life at 
Trinomalai. His principal works are in praise of 
Skanda, viz. Tiruvakappu, Tiruppukal, . Kantan 
Alangharam, and Kantan Anaputi. He also 
wrote a short poem, Udarkurru V^annam, on the 
stages of human life. 

ARUNASALA KATIRAYAR, born near Tran- 
quebar^ in 1712 A.D., was the author of the 
dramatic Ramayana. His minor writings are 
Asomuki Nadakam, Sirkali Puranam, Sirkali 
Kovai. He died at Shiyally in 1779. 

ARUND. Panj. Prinsepia utilis. 

ARUHDHATI was the daughter of Kardama, 
and. became the wife of Vasishtha, one of the 
Pleiades. Amongst Brahmans, a newly-mai*fied 
couple have this star pointed out to them by the 
Purohita or astrologer. She became a resident 
of Swerga. The devoted sati woman invokes 
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her before mounting the pile. See Sati. 

ARUNDINARIA FALGATA. Nees. 

Kwei, .... Ehot. Ningala, ... Khas. 
Nirgal; Ringal, . Bias. Nagre, .... Bavi. 

Narri, Kathi, , . „ Sping, Gorwa, . .Sutlej. 

Garri, Gero, . . „ Spikso; Pitso, . „ 

— Dr. J. Steioart^ Panjab Plants^ p. 249. 

ARUNDINARIA UTILIS. Cleghotn. 

Hill bamboo, . . Eng. [ Nigala, Ringal, , Panj. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 9000 
feet. Used for wicker work, and for lining the 
roof of houses. Shepherds’ pipes, baskets, and 
mats are made of it.— Cleg. Panj. Pep. p. 80. 

ARUNDO, a genus of the Gramineae. Several 
Indian species are not defined, as the Pyoo, Lai, 
Phoung, Kyoo, and A-loo of the Burmese. A. 
bifaria, Patu-eduru, Tel., grows as bushes on 
the banks of rivulets, lakes, etc. A. Bengalensis, 
gaba-nul, Beng., grows in ditches and low places 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it blossoms 
during the months of October and November. 
A. japonica grows 12 feet high. A. phragmites 
and other reeds grow on the banks of the Yang- 
tsze, commencing where the bamboo stops. — Roxh. ; 
Von Mueller, 

Betz. 

Calamagrostis karka, 


ARUNDO KARKA. 

A. donax, Linn. 
A.^BoxburgIiii, Kth. 
Tnchoon karka, Boxh. 
Nal, Nur, . . . Beng. 
Nul, Nultura, . . Hind. 
Bag-narri, Nalu, , Panj, 


Amphidonax „ Lind. 

Nuda, Niila, . . Sansk. 
Sur, . . . . . SiNDi. 

. Drumbi,Dwarena,TE.lND. 
This grows in Bengal, Sind, and the Panjab. 
Its culms, sur }6 janee, are made into chairs, and 
its flower-stalks beaten to form the fibres called 
Moonyah. These are made into string or twine 
(Moonyah jo naree), and ropes (Moonyah jo 
russa). The culms are also made into baskets, 
and the common door-mats of Calcutta are made 
of the stalks split open. Ships generally use them 
as dunnage.— i. 347 ; Boyle, Fib. PL p. 32 * 
Hogg, Veg. Kingdom, 821. ’ 

ARUNELLT. Tam. Cicca disticha, Linn. 
ARUNG - ANGAMI, a Tibeto-Burman tribe 
that has intruded on the Bodo and Mikir tribes in ' 
Assam. See Angami; India. 

^ARUN TUTA. Pees.? The inspissated juice 
of a bulbous plant, supposed to be a species of 
Colchicum. It is sold at a high price, and is 
much sought after by the people of the Hazarajat, 
m Central Asia, being of high repute in diseases 
of the eye. It is sold in small pieces of a dark 
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brown colour, but is indiscriminately applied, and 
must often act injuriously. — Masson's Journey, in 
p* 388. 

ARUS. Beng. Solanum verbascifolium ; also 
Adhatoda vasica. 

ARUZ, Arab., properly Araz, rice. 

ARYANUS or Arianus is supposed to be the 
emperor Valerian (Yalerianus) ; for, he is de- 
scribed by Tabari as one of the Roman sovereigns 
(Malki bud Ariomian), who, having been con- 
quered by Shapur in a fort near Antioch, was led 
into Siisiana, where the Persian monarch, under- 
taking some extensive structures (at Shushter), 
obliged his captive to assist in the work, by pro- 
curing experienced artists from Rome or Greece, 
and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task was per- 
formed, and Shapur observed his promise, but 
first cut off the Roman chieftain’s nose, to brand 
him with an indelible mark of captivity . — Ouseleijs 
Travels, ip. 287. 

ARYELA, a caste of Smartha brahmans in 
Mysore. 

ARYI. Hind. Colocasia antiqnorum. 

ARYI, a town in the Wardha district of tlie 
Central Provinces ; it contains the shrine of Arvi 
Teling Rao, who founded it in the 16th century. 
Hindus and Mahomeclans worship at his shrine. 

ARWAN. Hind. In Rohilkhand and the upper 
Doab, used for Newan, the first cuttings of corn, 
made at a fortunate moment. They are not 
taken to the threshing-floor, but brought home to 
be eaten by the family (every member of which 
tastes it seven times), and presented to the Lares 
and to Brahmans. ^ In the kharif or autumn 
crops, the shamakh is used, but in the Rabi crops 
barley is employed as the grain for the Arwan. 

H IS quite a festival, as beginning the harvest. 
Phula-phula kyun phire ? — Ghar arwan aya. 
Jhuka jhuka kyim phire ?—Piyada aya. Why 
so happy ?— Because the Arwan has been brought 
home. Now, why so downcast ? — Because the tax- 
gatherer has come. It is also called Awasi, Dadri, 
Kawal, and Kawari. 

ARYA, a word sapposed to be from the 
oanskrit root ri = ar, and to have relation to 
agriculture and agricultural implements. It has 
been noticed under ‘Ar,’ q.y. Er or yer, Tam., 
in Sanskrit, hala or hara, in Teliigu, araka, 
a plough; Erai or Irai, tax, tribute; Erai-vari 
or Irai-vari, IAm., dues payable by a tenant to 
his landlord Eramate of Assam, land abandoned 
froin cidtivation ; Eri, Tam., a reservoir with water 
for irrigation; Era, Hihd., manure, in Latin 
arare, to plough. ’ 

1 Buddhism, the rahatship, the 

last of the four paths leading to Nirwana.-— 
Hardy s Eastern MonucUsm, p. 433. 

ARIA .BHATA, ■ a .celebrated Hindu, as-' 
tronomer, who, according to Captain Warren 
flourished in the 4423d year of the Cali vii^-' 
answering to a.d. 1322. He left several mathe- 
matical^ tracts, some particularly relating to the 
properties of the circle. Another account says 
he was born about a.d._476, at Kusumapura, near 
the modern Patna. His chief work is the Arab- 
hatiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagiti Sutra and the Aryashta Sutra. He is 
the earliest known writer on algebra, and if not 
tlie inventor, is the improver of that anal vsis. He 
composed his first astronomical work at the early 
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ago of twenty - tlirec ; liis large work, tlie Ary a 
Siddlianta, was written wlien older. It is a 
system of astronomy. The Dasagiti Sntra and the 
Aryashta Sutra have been edited by Kern. He is 
possibly the Arjabahar of the Arabs, and Andu- 
barius (Ardn barius) of the Chronicon Paschale. 
A later astronomer of the same name is called 
Laghu Arya-bhata.^ — Dowson; Captain Edward 
Wari'en'^s Kala Sanhita ; Garrett ; Elph, p, 130. 

ARYAHICHITA, a learned and pious Dravida 
Brahman, who lived at Agrahara in the 16th 
century, of Salivahana. He died at Chillum- 
brum, at the age of ninety. He is accredited as 
the author of 84 books in theology, rhetoric, and 
philosophy - — Garrett 

ARYAN, a term restricted by some writers to a 
family of languages, which includes all the idioms 
of the ancient Medes and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country Eeriene or Iran, 
and likewise the Sanskrit, with all the Prakrits and 
the Pali. Thus they have been arranged into two 
branches, the Iranic and the Indie. In the Iranic 
branch, there is the Avesta or old Bactrian, with its 
descendants the Pehlavi, Huzvarash, Pazand or 
Parsi. Of the Indie branch, there is the Sanskrit 
in its two forms, the Vedic and the Literary, and 
the Prakrit dialects — (1) the Pillar Inscriptions ; 
(2) the Dramatic ; (3) the Gathas of Nepal ; 
(4) Aprabansi; (6) Sarasvati ; (6) Sauraseni; 
(7) Maharastri ; (8) Pysachi ; (9) Magadhi, or in 
other terms, Pali, which again appears to have 
variations in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. The Aryan or Bactrian character is that 
used in the inscriptions at Jalalabad, Manikhyala, 
and at Kapurdigiri, on topes or tumuli, said to be 
numerous for about 300 miles around. Later in- 
quirers have agreed upon the contrasted terms, 
Aryan-Pali, Le, Bactrian, and Indo~Pali, i.e, the 
Asoka Lat and rock inscriptions, or the home- 
created writing of the Indian continent before 
Semites or Sanskrit Brahmans approached its soil. 

ARYAN, the name given by ethnologists to a 
family of the human race, also designated Indo- 
European, Indo-Germauic, Sanskritoid, Japhetic, 
and Caucasian . There was a time, says Professor 
Max Muller, when the ancestors of the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and Italians, 
the Persians and Hindus, were living together in 
the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the 
Semitic and Turanian races. They separated, and 
the Hindu was the last to leave the central home ! 
of the Aryan family. The researches of Chevalier 
Bunsen, and Professors Wilson, Hang, and Max 
Miiller, seem to prove that much of the earlier 
history of two branches of the Aryans is em- 
bodied in the Vendidad of the ancient Persians and 
present Parsees, and in the Vedas of the Hindus. 
According to Dr. Haug, the opening to the Ven- 
didad, or Code of the Fire-worshippers of Iran, 
dates from the most ancient times, and its con- 
tents are the reminiscences of the passage of the 
old Aryans into India on the south, and into 
Persia on the south-west. Major Cunningham also, 
in his learned work on the Bhilsa Topes (p. 15), 
uses the term Aryan in allusion to the race of 
Aryya, whose emigrations are recorded in the 
Zendavesta; who, starting from Ericene Vaejo, 
gradually spread to the south into Aryavart’ha or 
Aryadesa, the northern plains of India, and to 
the south-west over Iran or Persia. The original 
meaning of their name is said to have been equi- 


valent to upper noble or dignified, and this is 
doubtless the origin of the epithet Apioi, which, as 
we learn from Herodotus (vii. 62), the ancient 
Medes assumed. And for this designation, again, 
as a national name, it has been suggested "that 
as the Aryans were originally and essentially an 
agricultural and therefore a peasant race, in order 
to distinguish them from the nomadic Turanians, 
they may have derived their tribal name from 
their plough ; and words relating to agriculture, 
Ar and its derivatives, are found in several Aryan 
tongues. Airya, in Zend, means venerable, and 
was at the same time the name of the people. In 
the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, Arya 
occurs frequently as a national name, and as a 
name of honour, comprising the worshippers of 
the gods of the Brahmans, as opposed to their 
enemies, who are called in the Veda, Dasyas. It 
is a Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit it 
means ‘ noble of a good family.’ It was, however, 
originally a national name ; and we see traces of 
it as late as the Law-book of the Manavas, where 
India is still called Aryavart’ha, the abode of the 
Aryas. To the present day, the districts on the 
plains of the Ganges in which they are chiefly 
residing continue to be called after them ; 

Aryavartaha punia bhumi hi, 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yo ho, 

Le. the Aryan country, the sacred land, lies 
between the Vindhya and the Himalaya. The 
investigation^ of the learned place the primeval 
seats of the Aryans on the slopes of the Belur 
Tagh, in the highland of Pamir, between the 
40th and 37th degrees of N. latitude, and 86° 
and 90° of longitude, about the sources of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. On this western slope of 
the Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the Tiau-Shaii 
or Celestial Mountains of the Chinese), the Haro- 
berezaiti (Albordsh) is to be looked for, which is 
invoked in the Zendavesta as the principal moun- 
tain and the primeval source of tlae waters. The 
reason why they left their earliest homes, and the 
account of their subsequent migrations, are re- 
corded in the opening of the sacred code of the 
Vendidad, which, Chevalier Bunsen remarks, as 
certainly contains an historical tradition of the 
Aryans, as does the 14th chapter of Genesis an 
historical account of the oldest recorded war 
between Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Fargard 
is divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north- 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in conse- 
quence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes; the other, the subsequent extension of 
the Aryan dominions through eastern Central 
Asia, which terminated in the Pan jab. A vast 
climatic change had taken place in the northern 
countries, which is attributed in the Bible to the 
action of water. In the Fargard, the sudden 
freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. Both 
may have resulted from the same cause, the up- 
heaving of the land by volcanic action, elevating 
portions and depressing into basins, such as the 
Caspian Sea. The following passage contains a 
genuine description of the altered climate of the 
primeval land of the Aryans, Iran proper. ‘ There 
Ingromaniyus (Ahriman) the deadly, created a 
mighty serpent, and snow, the work of Deva ; ten 
months of winter are there, two of summer.’ And 
ten months of winter is now the climate of Western 
Tibet, Pamir,, Belur, the Altai country, and the 
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district east of the Kiien Lun, the paradise of the 
Chinese, The fathers of the Aryans, therefore, 
left the country at the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes'in consequence of a conyulsion of nature, 
by which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused; and in their course from the primeval 
country to the Sutlej, they formed, by the 
conquest of fourteen countries, as many king- 
doms in Central Asia and in the country of the 
Indus and its confluents. In the intervening 
region, they passed amongst the Turanians 
(Scythians and Turkomans), and there is evidence 
that tlie inhabitants whom they afterwards found 
in India were likewise Turanians. Professor Max 
Muller gives, as follows, their successive settle- 
ments: — 

Sogdiana, in Samarcand, formed the first settle- 
ment of the Aryans ; Soghda, afterwards spelled 
Sugdia and commonly Sugdiana, is pre-eminently 
the country, as being the home of the fire- 
worshippers. It is in the 38th degree of latitude, 
where Mara Kanda (Samarcand) is situated, a 
paradisiacal land, fertilized by the river Sogd, so 
thatSogd and Paradise are used synonymously by 
the later writers. The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says 
it was created as the second best of the regions 
and countries. 

The second settlement was in Mouru (Merv, 
Margiana), This is Margiana (from the river 
Margus), now Marghab (Margus- water), Margush 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, a fruitful province 
of Khorasan surrounded by deserts. In the 
Record (iii. verse 6) it is described as ^the third 
best land, the mighty and pious (Mouru, Marw) 
.... Ahrimau created there wars and maraud- 
ing expeditions.’ 

The third settlement was in Bokhdi. It (iv. 
verse 7) was the fortunate Bokhdi, with the lofty 
banner. Here Ahriman created buzzing insects 
and poisonous plants. Bokhdi is certainly Bactria 
(though Biirnouf had doubts about it), the land of 
the Bactrians. The ‘tall plumes’ indicate the im- 
perial banner (mentioned also by Firdousi), and 
refer, consequently, to the time when Bactria was 
the seat of empire. Up to this time nothing is 
said about Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B.c. 1234. 

Their fourth settlement was in Nisaya (Northern 
Parthia). It (v. verse 8) says ‘ the fifth best land 
is Nisaya; there Ahriman created unbelief.’ This 
is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, famous for its breed 
of horses, commonly called Nisa, the renowned 
district of Northern Parthia, bordering on Hyr- 
cania and Margiana. The city of Nis^ is 
situated on the upper Oxus. The term ‘ unbelief ’ 
in the Record signifiesthe apostasy from pure fire- 
worship. Here, therefore, the first schism takes 
place. 

The fifth settlement in Haroyu (Aria). Haroyu i 
is Herat, of which frequent mention is made | 
pbsequently, and the Hariva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Its name comes from the river now 
called Heri, abounding in water. The Greek district 
Aria comprises the larger portion of Segestan, and 
forms part of Southern Khorasan. In the Record 
(vL verse 9) it is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, 'the pourer out of water; here 
Ahriman created hail and poverty. 

The sixth settlement in Yekereta (Segestan). 

This country is the home of Eustum. Dushak is 
the capital of Segestan. To the south-east of it 


is the land of the Parikani, known to the ancients 
as a part of the Saken country (Sakastene). The 
greater part of it is now a desert, but it was 
once cultivated. Here, again, in the words of the 
Record, there may be allusion to a schism, which 
in that case would be the second historical one. 
The Record runs (vii. verse 10), ‘Yekereta, in 
which Duzhaka is situate ; there Ahriman created 
the Pairii ka Khnathaiti ’ (Herod, iii. 94, comp. 
Ritter, viii. 69), worship of the Peris (fairies). 

The seventh settlement in Urva (Kabul). The 
Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to Urva, proved 
by Haug to be Kabal, the identity of which was 
previously unknown. 

The eighth settlement in Khnenta (Kandahar), 
(ix. verse 12). ‘ Khnenta, where Yehrkana is 
situated.’ According to Haug, by this country 
Kandahar is to be understood. Yehrkana cannot 
be Hyrcania, as is generally supposed, but is the 
city now called Urghandab, situated in Kandahar. 
The curse of Ahriman w^as pa3derastism, a vice 
known historically to be un-Aryan and Turanian. 

The ninth settlement in Haraquaita (Arachosia), 
(x. verse 13). Haraquaita, denominated the for- 
tunate ; the Harauwatis of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; the Arachosia of the classics. The work 
of Ahriman here was the burying of the dead, — 
another apostasy, therefore, from the true faith. 

The tenth settlement in Hetumat (district of Hel- 
mand), (xi. verse 14). ‘ Hetumat, the wealthy, the 
splendid,’ is the valley of the present Helmand, 
the^ Etymander of the classics. The mischief 
inflicted here by Ahriman was the sin of sorcery. 

The eleventh settlement in Ragha (Northern 
Media), (xii. verse 1 6). ‘ Ragha with the three races 
IS doubtless the Rhagge of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the greatest city in Media,’ south of Teheran. 
This north-eastern portion of Media includes the 
passes of the Caspian. The possession of these 
passes was a protection to the other Aryans, and 
at the same time the key to the whole of Media, 
and therefore Persia. The district is called also 
Choana (Qwan). Ahriman established here un- 
belief in the^spiritual supremacy of Zarathustra, — ' 

another schism, at all events another portion of 
ancient Aryan history. 

The twelfth settlement in Kakhra (Khorasan), 
(xiii. verse 17). Kakhra is held by Spiegel and 
Lassen to be the district of Kihrern mentioned in 
Firdousi. Haug identifies it with the cities of 
Karkh in Khorasan. The evil done by Ahriman 
here was the burning of the dead. This was 
therefore an illegal practice, like the sin of tiic 
Arachosians, who were so profane as to bury their 
dead. All this implies the organization of an 
hierarchical power in Sogd and Bactria, although 
not a sacerdotal caste. 

The thirteenth settlement in Yarena (Ghilan) 

(xiv. verse 18). ‘ Yarena with the four corners.’ 
Haug has shown it to be Ghilan, The curse €>f 
Ahriman was irregular menstruation. 

The fourteenth settlement was in Haptu Hindu 
(Panjab), (vLjerse 19). The Laud of the Seven 
Hindu, that is, the country betweeii the Indus 
and Sutlej. In the Yedas the Panjab is also called 
the land of the Seven Rivers. The traditional 
Greek names also are seven. The Indus and the 
Sutlej are each formed by tlio junction of two 
arms, which in their earlier course were inde- 
pendent. According to this view, it stands 
thus 
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1. Koplien (Kublia), . . 

2. Indus, Upper, . , , 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes), . 

4. Akesines (Asikni), 

5. 


: } 


I. Indus. 

ir. Hydaspes. 
III. Akesines. 


IT. Hydraotes. 

3. Hyi^hasis (Vipasa), . . . *) 

7. Saranges (Upper Satadru, >- V. Hypbasis. 

Sutlej, Ghara), . . . J 

The Yedas show that the Aryans passed the Sutlej 
at a very late period, and settled in what is now 
British India. In India, the term Arya as a national 
name fell into oblivion in later times, and was pre- 
served only in the term AryavartTia, the abode of 
the Aryans. It was more faithfully preserved by 
the Zoroastrian Aryans who migrated to the N.W., 
and whose religion has been preserved in the 
Zendavesta, though in fragments only. In the 
first chapter of the Vendidad, where Ahuramazda 
explains to Zarathustra the order in which he 
created the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned. 
A line drawn from India along the Paropamisus 
and Caucasus Indicus in the east, following in the 
north the direction between theOxus and Jaxartes, 
then running along the Caspian Sea, so as to 
include Hyrcania and Ragha, then turning south- 
east on the borders of Nisaea, Aria (i.e, Haria), 
and the countries washed by the Etymandrus and 
Arachotus, would indicate the general horizon of 
the Zoroastrian world. It would be what is called 
in the fourth carde of the yasht of Mithra, ‘ the 
whole space of Aria,’ vispem airydsayanem (totum 
Arise situm). .Opposed to the Aryan, we find in 
the Zendavesta the non- Aryan countries (anairyao 
dain-havo) ; and traces of this name are found in 
the Ai/uptc&xs&iy a people and town on the frontiers 
of Hyrcania. Greek geographers use the name 
of Ariana in a wider sense even than the Zend- 
avesta. All the country between the Indian 
Ocean in the south and the Indus in the east, the 
Hindu Kush and Paropamisus in the north, the 
Caspian gates, Karamania, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in the west, is included by Strabo 
(xv. 2) under the name of Ariana-, and Bactria 
is thus called by him ^ the ornament of the whole 
of Ariana.’ As the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media all claimed 
for themselves the Aryan title. Hellanicus, who 
wrote before Herodotus, Imows of Aria as a name 
of Persia. Herodotus (vii. 62) attests that the 
Medians called themselves Arii ; and even for 
Atropatene, the northernmost part of Media, the 
name of Ariania (not Aria) has been preserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. Manu, speaking of the 
Palava tribe of Kshatriya, who had neglected to 
reverence Brahmans, styles them Dasya, whether 
they speak the language of the M’hlecha or that 
of the Arya ; and the people to whom he there 
alludes seem to have been Medes occupying the 
valley of the Indus.- The name Elymais had 
been derived from Ailama, a supposed corruption 
of Airyama. The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time of 
Strabo, nearly the same language ; and we may 
w’-ell understand, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one common name, in 
opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. And 
when, after years of foreign invasion and occu- 
pation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of the 
Sassanians to be a national kingdom, we find the 
new national kings the worshippers of Masdanes, 
calling themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered 


by De Sacy, ‘ kings of the Aryan aud un- Aryan 
races,’ in Peblevi Iran va Aniraii ; in Greek, 
Apioiifav x.cct Auc&piocmu, Aiid. in the valleys of the 
Caucasus we meet with au Aryan race speaking 
an Aryan language, the Os of Ossetin, and they 
call themselves Iron. 

The Aryan type generally is characterized in its 
purer forms by height, bulk, and symmetry, with 
an oval face, a prominent and well-shaped nose, 
devoid of the open nares which characterize the 
Africo -Semitic type, and with the ridge continued 
until it passes on to the forehead ; the lips and 
cheekbones are not prominent ; the eyes are ex- 
pressive, and moderately large, with eyebrows 
arched and the forehead high. The Yedas furnish 
much information regarding the origin and early 
state of the East Aryan people, who are now- 
called Hindus. See Hindus. On the northern 
border, the great range of the Himalaya now 
separates the Aryan Hindu family of India from 
the Bhot Buddhist races of Tibet. The tendency 
of the migration is southwards ; and on the south 
of the chain are some alleged mixed races, such 
as the people of Lahuli and Kanawar on the 
west, and the Gurkhani and Bhotani on the east. 
On the S.W. border, the Lower Indus separates 
many tribes of Turanian and unknown origin in 
Beluchistan and the ancient Gedrosia. 

Beyond the N.W. frontier, the old indigenous 
inhabitants of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, 
and the adjacent highlands, are Tajaks, who speak 
Persian, and who are all a^iculturists, as are also 
all the Tajak of Central Asia and Afghanistan. 
The people of the Hindu Kush and higher Indus 
are Aryans of a high and handsome type. Their 
languages are allied to those of the Hindus, and 
those hills have no other race. The Aryans 
seem to be the aborigines; indeed. Sir George 
Campbell believes those on the hills north of the 
Pan j ab to be the purest Aryans in th e world. They 
are extraordinarily handsome, with marvellously 
acute intellects, are good agriculturists, and skilful 
artists, but are not very hardy or personally cour- 
ageous. 

The Kashmir people and those near them are 
the old Aryan stocks. The bulk are now Ma- 
homedans, but they are a Brahman race. Their 
original name is Kash, Kaush, or Kasha ; and we 
meet it in Kashgar and Hindu Kush, and hence 
also Caucasus and Caucasian. The Kasha seem 
to have at one time extended towards the Indus. 

It is the commonly received opinion, that south 
of the Himalaya the Aryans were first in the 
Pan jab and Kashmir, and afterwards in Sind, 
Guzerat, and Dehli, and that the seat of Yedic 
power, faith, and learning was between the Jumna 
and the Indus. It is also admitted that the 
Yedic Aryans dwelt chiefly on the banks of the 
Indus and its confluence, as high up as Kashmir, 
and as low down as Cutch and northern Gujerat. 
There is nothing in history to show, nor is there in 
the physical appearance of the races to the east of 
the Ganges and of the Bay of Bengal anything to 
warrant the belief, that these Aryan immigrants 
ever advanced in masses beyond their present 
locality in the northern parts of India, north of the 
Yindhya range. It is generally recognised that 
most of the Brahmans and Kshatriya, some of the 
Yaisya Hindus, and all the Kayasth tribe, are 
Aryans ; but that many of the (Jopa or Ahir, of 
the Sad-Gopa or Goala, the Gareri shepherds, and 
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fche agricultural Kurmi and Lodha, present forms 
only approaching the Aryan type. Mr. (Sir 
George) Campbell (p. 125), however, says that in 
Hindustan, the Aryan element has quite prevailed 
in feature over the aboriginal type, and the popu- 
lation are almost as Aryan as European, but dark 
in skin, and usually smaller. He says (J.E.S.) 
that in the lower doab of Hindustan the Aryan are 
extremely numerous. 

Ill the CawnjDur district the majority of the 
cultivating ryots are Brahmans ; and they largely 
entered the British armies. North of the Goga 
they are again numerous, and in Kasi or Benares 
pe still more so. South of Benares the Brahman 
is called Bamun or Bhaban, and Sir George 
Campbell supposes an intermixture with the alD- 
origines. In the swampy river-protected country 
of Bengal, Brahmans are quite the influential 
race, holding offices and lands; good-looking, 
intellectual, but darker than the northern or 
western Brahmans. 

There are many Vaisya Hindus in the Peninsula 
of India, whose almost diminutive form precludes 
the idea that they can be of the Aryan stock, 
although in the later Sanskrit writings Arya is 
applied to a Vaisya or member of the third caste. 
But, on the other hand, in the northern parts of 
Telingana are many of the Sudra Hindus with 
forms of the Aryan type. But Professor Max 
Muller tells us (Lectures, p. 225) that in the later 
literature of the Vedic age, the name of Arya is dis- 
tinctly appropriated to the three first castes, — the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya, as opposed to the 
fourth, or the Sudras. In the Satapatha Brah- 
mana it is laid down distinctly : ‘ Aryas are only 
the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas ; for 
they are adinitted to the sacrifices. They shall 
not speak Avith eveiybody, but only with the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. If they 
should fall into a conversation with a Sudra, let 
them^ say to another man, “ Tel this Sudra so.” 

British India, amongst its Aryan tribes, is 
now largely Brahmanical in its relgion. Cheva- 
lier Bunsen is of opinion (iii. p. 564) that about 
B.c. 3100 or 3000 the Aryan power on the Indus 
appears to have been broken, in consequence of 
some war with one of the sun’ounding kingdoms ; 
and from the latter date, India east of the Sutlej’ 
up to the extent of the Aryan conquests, adopted 
Brahmanism. From that time, the religious views, 
forms, and habits of Bactria were for ever ^aban- 
doned by these Aryan immigrants, and between 
B.c. 3000 to B.C. 1900 they extended their Brah- 
manical religion from the Sarasvati to the Doab. 
At a later date, the Brahmans became a learned 
body and the higher civilisation of the Brahman- 
■ ical Hindus is now indicated by the circumstance 
that in the Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, Mahrati 
tongues, and to some extent in Telugu, Ganarese, 
and Tulu, all words relating to science, literatm-e, 
and mental refinement, all that relate to an ad- 
vanced civilisation, and aU words pertaining to 
religion, the soul, and the invisible world, are in 
the language of the Brahmans ; whilst all words 
that relate to the ordinary arts of Ife, the face of 
nature, the wants, feelngs, and duties of a rude 
and almost a savage people, are non- Aryan. 

At present,, in India, the bulk of the Aryans 
hold to two great religions-— Brahmanism and 
Zoroastrianism ; and many followers of the Jain 
and Sikh beliefs are also of this race. In Persia, 
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Kashmir, and Afghanistan, most have become 
Mahomedaus. In British India, out of its popula- 
tion in 1871 of nearly 200,000,000, the percentage 
of Hindus Avas 73 ‘Ol ; of Mahomedaus, 21 -41 ; 
of Buddhists and Jains, 1’48 ; Sikhs, *62 ; and 
Christians, *47. Rajputana is still partly Hindu, 
and in part occupied by non-Aryan races ; but in 
British India there are tribes of Rajput descent 
■who profess the Mahomedan faith. — Wheeler's 
Hist, of India; Bunsen's Egypt ^ iii. pp. 462, 467, 
499-601, and iv. pp. 40, 487, 561 ; Prof. Max 
Muller's Lectures, pp. 69, 108, 201, 226, 229; CaL 
cutta Pieview, 1859 ; Edinlmrgli Review. Sir 
George Campbell in Journ. Etlm. Soc.; Col. 
Daltons Etlin. of Bengal; Statistical Tables 
1882. 

ARYA SIDDHANTA, a treatise on astronomy, 
composed by Arya Bhatta, of Avhich there is a 
spurious copy. There is some variation in the 
copies of this work preserved in Bengal and in the 
Karnatic, the former making the solar year 365d. 
31p. 17c. 6", the latter 365d. 16g. 31v. Ip. ; and 
lunar synodical month, the former 29d. 31. 50v. 
6p. 7s. 84, etc., and the latter 29d. Big. 50v. 5p. 
40s. 21, etc. — Captain Edimi'd Warren's Kala 
Sankita. See Arya Bhatta ; Surya Siddhaiita. 

ARZ. Arab. A representation, a petition ; aruz, 
rice ; also the earth. 

ARZAL. Hind. Low, any inferior object ; 
also applied to humble people ; low caste culti- 
vators on lands in northern India. 

ARZAN. Pees. Panicum Italiciim ; millet. 
ARZAT. Arab. Cedar. 

ARZAT. Panj. Boerhaavia diffusa. 
ARZ-BEGI. Pees, An aide-de-camp. Arzi, 
a petition. 

ARZRUM, or Erzerum, a pashalik in Asiatic 
Turkey, extending from lat. 38® 42' to 41® 7' N., 
and long. 39® 10' to 44® 30' E. It is a moimtain- 
ous plateau, and treeless. The toAvn is in lat. 
39° 55' 20" N. Its population consists of Kurd, 
Persians, Armenians, Georgians, and Turks, and 
estimated from 25,000 to 50,000 souls. It was 
taken by the Russians in 1828. — MacGregor. 

AS. Hind. Myrtus communis. 

ASA. PIiND. A club carried by a Miisalman 
devotee. 

ASA. Hind. Hope. The Hindu goddess of 
hope. Asa, pi. Asen, Sansk., according to Bunsen, 
means ‘existent,’ ‘living ones,’ in opposition to 
Wana, divinities of the air. 

ASA AHIR, a noted leader of the Ahir tribe, 
who in ancient times gave his name to Asirgiiar. ’ 
ASAP. Arab. Capparis spinosa. ^ 


ASAFCETIDA. 
Hiltith, . . . 
Shueng-gah, . . 
O’wei, Hing-ku, . 
Dnivels dreck, . 
Assefetide, . . 
Teufels-drech, . 
King, 


Aiiab. 
Burm. 
Chin. 
. Dot. 
. Fe. 
. ,Gee. 
Hind. 


Angu, .... Malay. 
Hingii, lugu, . . 
Ha-sih-ni, . . aioNooL. 
Angiizeh, . . . Pkr,s. 
Hmga, lEngu, . Sansk, 
Perangayain, . . . 
Iiiguva, ..... Tel* 


This gum resin is the product of the Ferula 
asafcBtida, a synonym of the Narthex asabetida 
and has perhaps also the produce of other um- 
belliferous plants inixed with it. The plant is 
an annual, and attains a height of 8 or B) feet 
It grows wild in the sandy and gravelly phims of 
the western parts of Afghanisran, but' ehiidly hi 
the Anardava and 11 elmund districts ; also iii the 
neighbourhood of Herat, on the Hindii Kmh at 
an elevation of SOQO feet; it is fuimd growim^ in 
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tlio Dandau-Slialoh pass, and in Panji, in the 
valley high np on the Sutlej river, and in the 
mountains of Daristan and Belnchistan. Moor- 
croft tells us that the chief article of the commerce 
of Sykan beyond Bamian was asafcetida, of which 
about 200 maunds are gathered annually from 
plants that grow wild upon the mountains. Sir 
A. Burnes believed this plant to be the Silphium 
of Alexander’s historians. Four or five weeks 
after the new leaves have sprouted from the 
perennial root, which occurs in April, May, and 
June, many of the Kakarr tribe spread themselves 
over the country from Kandahar to Herat. The 
leaves are removed, and a trench 6 inches wide 
and deep dug round the root ; three or four incisions 
are then made in the top of the root, and repeated 
every third or fourth day, and while the white 
milky juice is exuding, which is for a week or so, 
the root is covered over with dried leaves. Ac- 
cording to the size of the root, from a few ounces 
to two pounds are obtained from each root. The 
juice turns yellow and hardens, in which state it 
is put into hair bags and exported, and it is met 
with in commerce in shapeless masses of a waxy 
consistence, with small transparent brittle and 
white tears. The fracture is vitreous, at first 
white, and passing to red by contact with the air, 
— a property which distinguishes it from all other 
gum resins. Its leaves are used as greens in 
western Afghanistan ; and the people eat its white 
inner stem, which attains 5|- feet of height. Asa- 
fcetida is often an ingredient in the curries of the 
Hindu races of India. It is a powerful carminative 
and stimulant tonic. It produces a sensation of 
heat, and increased secretion in the alimentary 
canal, with eructation ; and the urinary and genital 
organs seem to be sometimes materially excited. 
— Slicmglnmsy^ p. 363 ; Dr, Mason ; Poole's Sta^ 
tistics; Hogg's Veg. King. p. 387 ; Mr. Faulkner; 
Moorcrqft., ii. p. 395; Cal. Cat. Exliih., 1862; 
Ainslie's Mat Med. p. 267 ; Potiinger's Travelsy p. 
1 09 : 3Iac Gregor's A fqlianistd p. 3 9. See Ferula : 
also Narthex. 

ASAL. Turk. Honey. 

ASAL. Ar., Pees., Hind. Principal, original. 
Asali Tlis, in Kashmir, the under fleece of the 
Himalayan Ibex, Capra Sibirica. It is woven into 
the fine cloth called Tusi. No wool is so rich, so 
soft, or so full. AsaLus-Sus, the root of Giy- 
cirrhiza glabra. See Tusi ; Ibex. 

ASALOO. Hind. A small plant cultivated 
about Ajmir ; the seeds are heating, and promote 
the secretions; they are also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body ; nmch used in masaiih for 
camels. To the taste they are bitter, and con- 
sidered to be heating. —Irane, Cren, 3Ied. Top, 

AS AM. MaLxIY. Tamarind fruit. 

AS AML Hind. A tenant, a hired servant, a 
cavalry trooper ; in the N.W. Provinces, a culti- 
vator ; these, in Oiidh, are of two kinds, one with 
the right to till or x>rovide for tillage, and called 
ch’hapar-band, qadimi, khnd-kasht, maurusi, and 
haqdar ; the other, tenants at will, called Kach’ha 
asami, or paid kasht. 

AS AN. Sansk. Terminalia alata, and T. to- 
mentosa ; Mahr., Briedelia spinosa. 

ASAN. One of the solar months. See Pasli. 

ASAN. Hind. A small pile carpet to kneel 
on at prayer- time ; also a form of the Fatiha 
prayer. Asana, Sansk., a seat, from As, to sit ; 
the third stage of Yoga. 


ASxlNA PELA MARAM. Tam. Angelywood 
tree ; Artocarpus hirsuta. 

ASANYASATTA, in Singhalese Buddhism, an 
unconscious state of being. — Hardy's Monachlsm. 

ASA-PURNA, the Hindu deity ‘Hope. 

ASAR. Arab. Relics. Asar-i-mubarak, or 
Asar-i-sharif, blessed or noble relics; amongst 
Mahomedans, relics of their prophet, such as tlie 
hair of his beard, etc. 

ASARorAthar. Arab. The Ailm-ul-Athar, the 
knowledge how to trace footsteps in the desert of 
Arabia ; it is the Paggi of the Kamusi. 

ASARH, the third Hindu solar month. It is 
the first month of the rainy season, and conse- 
quently of cultivation. 

ASARI POOLI MARAM. Tam. Stilago diandra. 

ASARHM EUROPIUM. H Asarabacca. 
Asarun, .... Arab. | 


Tuckir, Tiiggur, . Hind. 
TJpana, .... Sansk. 
Alutricunjayvi, . Tam. 
Cheppu tataku, . Tel. 


Foal foot, . . i Eng. 

Cabaret, Assaret, . , Fr. 

Haselkraut, . . Ger. 

The leaves and roots of this European plant are 
met with in all the bazars of India; 40 to 60 
grains of the fresh plant infused in eight ounces 
of water act as an emetic, in large dozes as 
cathartic : the powder of the leaves causes violent 
sneezing. Until the introduction of ipecacuanha 
into Europe, the Asarum was used for most of the 
purposes for which the South American drug is 
now employed, and other virtues are attributed to 
it. The dried plant is sold in the Indian bazars 
under the name of Asarun. Royle states, how- 
ever, that a MU plant, called Tuggur, is generally 
substituted for it, and the Asarun of the bazars 
of India is not unusually the roots of the Yaleriana 
Hardwickii, Wall — O'Sh. p. 569; Hogg^ tcy. 
Kmg. ; Birdwood's Bombay Products ; Royle. 

ASARUR, a viUage in the Gujranwala district 
of the Pan jab, containing ruins of great antiquity, 
with two mounds from an ancient stupa identified 
by General Cunningham as Tse Kia or Ta-Ki of 
Hiwen Thsang, the capital of an extensive king- 
dom. Numbers of Indo-Scythic coins are annu- 
ally washed out of the soil after heavy rains. 

ASA-THOR. Skand. The Lord Thor. See Es. 

ASAUCH. Hind. Ceremonial uncleanness. 

ASAYB - WALA. , Hind. An insane person, 
a demoniac. 

AS-BARG, also Aswarg. Hind. Delphinium 
saniculmfolium ; Datisca cannabina ; a yellow 
dye. 

ASBESTOS, amianthus, tremolite. 
Puh-hwui-muh, . Chin. I Sang-i-Pamba,PEES,,PANJ. 
Yang-k’i-shih, . . ,, | „ reshadar, „ ,, 

Common asbestos is fomid in several parts of 
India, largely in Salem and Mysore, and indur- 
ated asbestos abundantly. It is found in a bed 
at Putsa Marculpilly, near Rayalcherru, in the 
Ceded Districts. The tremolite variety is brought 
from Tsi-nan-fu, in the northern part of Shan- 
tung, where there is a hill called Yang-k’i-shan. 
It is supposed by the Chinese to stimulate the 
uterine system. The silky amianthus is found in 
Shan-si, Sech-u’en, and Shan-tung, and is used 
to make lamp wicks, fire-stones, fire-bricks, and 
crucibles. It occurs in fiat beds or veins above 
the Khost valley. It is said to be twisted into 
rope by the bill people of those parts. It is also 
found at Jalalabad. Its most curious property is 
indestructibility at a red heat. On this account it 
is utilised in Europe in gas stoves. The long and 
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silky fibres of amiantbiis have been employed in 
the manufacture of a fire-proof cloth. For ordi- 
nary paper from this mineral, the present market 
prices are too high. The ancient Egyptians 
wrought it into a soft and flexible material to be 
used as shrouds to burn their dead in. There are 
several varieties of this fibrous stone . — PowelVs 
IlandhooJc; Eco'n, Prod. Panjab., p. 46 : Smith, 

ASGESINES, one of the rivers of the Panjab 
as known to the Greeks, now called the Ohenab. 

ASCETICS, amongst Buddhists, Christians, 
Hindus, and Jains, have ever been numerous, 
though under a variety of rules. Siddartha, a 
prince, a married man with wife and child, forsook 
all to follow the life which led to his attainment 
of a Buddha ; and with Hindus and Buddhists of 
the present clay such desertions of home and 
wife and child are continually recurring. All 
Buddhist monks of Burma, and many Hindu de- 
votees, to obtain their daily food, perambulate the 
streets, walking ra^ndly, soliciting from no one. 
Three centuries after the calling of the apostles, 
St. Antliony led the first Christian monks to the 
wilds of the Tliebaid; and the next migration 
was taken by Pacomius to the island of Tabenne. 
St. Anthony is supposed to have lived to the 
patriarchal age of 105 ; and before he died, in Oxy- 
michus alone, wuthin a very few years from the 
foundation of the monastic community there, an 
assembly was held at which as manyasl0,000 female 
and 20,000 male ascetics were gathered together. 
Eiinapius ascribes to the monks the overthrow of 
the ancient gods, and the revolution of religion in 
Borne and Constantinople. After once this great 
change was accomplished, the monasteries became 
training schools for the great statesmen of the 
emjnre; and the high places in the state were 
attained with most facility by those who had 
served most eagerly in the largest and most 
ambitious orders. 

Amongst the Christian sects, the anachorets or 
anchorites avoided the intercourse even of those 
who had renounced the world like themselves. Per- 
petual silence was added to other miseries which 
had already been self-imposed; and even independ- 
ently of the famous Simon, who isolated himself 
on a pillar, there were soon thousands of zealots 
who lived for years without opening their lips in 
speech. Up to the 19th century there continue 
ascetic sects of Christians living in lone places, as 
those of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai ; and the 
priests of the Romish persuasion abstain from 
marrying. Amongst Hindu devotees are several 
ascetic sects, but the more common are the 
various sects of the Gosain, Jogi, and Viragi or 
Sanyasi, who live in monasteries ; and the Pan- 
darams, who live in the temples as the pujari or 
worshipping officials, also are celibates. Since 
2000 years, the Buddhists have both monks and 
nuns ; Dr. Campbell gave a list of twelve monas- 
teries at Lhassa, inhabited by 18,500 Lama priests ; 
and in Ladakh there were 12,000 Lamas in a popu- 
lation of 158,000 souls. Amongst the Buddhists, 
all the young men and all the Phoungye priests 
live ill monasteries. Amongst the Jains, ail the 
teachers are ascetics. Amongst the Mahomedans, I 
some are anchorets, trusting to chance gifts of i 
food ; all the fakirs are mendicants, but the Kalen- 
dar darvesh or dervis alone practise celibacy. One 
sect in tlie Dekhan voluntarily become eunuchs, 
and dress like women, visiting the houses of 


Mahomedans on the birth of a son or daughter, 
and exacting a money dole. 

Some of the Hindu ascetics used to carry their 
austerities to the extremes of bodily torture, 
sitting for years over a hot fire, or with eyes open 
looking at the sun, exposed to summer heats and 
winter colds ; naked, and maiming their persons 
by suspending heavy weights ; holding their hands 
closed until the nails would grow through ; hold- 
ing their arms upright till the joints became fixed, 
or lying on beds with iron spikes, or with iron 
collars so placed on their neck as to prevent repose, 
or making vows that they will not take food till 
they^ have accomplished some act of devotion or 
charity. Under British sway, all such classes 
are ^ fast disappearing; few Euro]3eans, and few 
natives even, have seen the more pretentious of 
them. Yet in 1866, in the Elephant cave of Ellora, 
a Hindu Viragi was sitting naked, smeared with 
ashes (vibudhi), who had then so sat for five 
years. He was in robust health, with a sleek 
skin; yet the people believed that he abstained 
from food. Suliman, the Arab traveller, writing 
a.b: 851, mentions that some Hindu ascetics go 
about naked, wander in forests and mountains, 
live solely on herbs and fruits, stand naked with 
the face turned to the sun, with only a panther’s 
skin as a covering; he mentions having seen a 
man standing so, and on returning sixteen years 
afterwards, found him still in the same posture. 
Col. Tod had seen one of these objects, seif-con- 
demned never to lie down during forty years, and 
there remained but three to complete the term. 
He had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, 
but, far from having contracted the moroseness of 
the recluse, there was a benignity of mien and a 
suavity and simplicity of manner in him quite 
enchanting. He talked of his penance with no 
vainglory, and of its approaching term without 
any sensation. The resting position of this Druid 
(vana-purust) was by means of a rope suspended 
from the bough of a tree, in the manner of a 
swing, having a cross bar on which he reclined. 
The first years of this penance, he said, were 
dreadfully painful,-— swollen limbs affected him 
to that degree that he expected death ; but this 
impression had long since worn off. ^ Even in 
this there is much vanity;’ and it would be a 
nice point to determine whether the homage of 
man or the approbation of the divinity most^ sus- 
tains the energies under such appalling discipline. 
Even yet, amongst the Hindu community, the 
behests of such ascetics are secondaiy only to 
those of the divinity, whose organs they are 
deemed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the vana- 
purust jogi, from the glades of the forest (vana), 
or recess in the rocks (gopha), issue their oracles 
to those whom chance or design may conduct to 
their solitary dwellings. It is not surprising that 
the mandate of such beings proves compulsory on 
the superstitious Rajput. We do not mean those 
squalid ascetics who wander about India, and are 
objects disgusting to the eye, but tlie genuine 
jogi,— he who, as the term imports, mortifies the 
fiesh till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what sufiices to unite matter with spirit ; 
who has studied and comprcdiended the mystic 
works, and pored over the systenus of philosophy, 
until the full influence of maia (illusion) lias 
perhaps unsettled his iiiirlerstanding, or %vhom the 
rules of Ms sect have condeiimed to penance and 
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solitude, — a penance so severe, that we remain 
astonished at the perversity of reason which can 
submit to it ; — to these, the Druids of India, the 
prince and the chieftain resort for instruction. — 
Elliot's Hist, of India; Tod'^s Rajasthan. See 
Aghora ; Anthropophagi ; Buddhism ; Darvesh ; 
Fakir; Hindu; Jogi; Mastani; Sanyasi; Viragi. 

ASCHARA. Sansk, According to Menu, the 
syllable O’M. All rites ordained in the Veda, 
oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices, etc., pass 
away; but that which passeth not away is the 
syllable O’M, hence called Aschara, since it is the 
symbol of God, the Lord of created beings. See 
Gayatri; Hindu; O’M. 

ASCIDIADiE, a family of the niollusca, of the 
class Tunicata or Tunicaries. The Ascidiadse 
have five genera, viz. Molgula, Cynthia, Peloiisea, 
Chelyosma, and Boltenia. See Mollusca ; Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIACEiE. Several genera and many 
species of this natural order of plants occur 
in south-eastern Asia, in Arabia, China, Japan. 
There are upwards of 220 species in India, 
Ceylon, and the Archipelago, fifty in the Hima- 
laya, the Khassya hills, and Assam. The more 
important are the Dogbanes, — Pergularia odora- 
tissima, Tweedia, Cryptostegia grandiflora, Cynan- 
chum, Marsdenia tenacissima, Stapelia Buffonia, 
Gymnema lactiferum ; Tylophora asthmatica, Seca- 
mone emetica ; Calotropis gigantea ; Hoya ; Sarco- 
lobus ; Holostemma, Hemidesmus. The roots of 
the whole oi'der appear to be acrid and stimulating, 
and some of them, as Tylophora asthmatica and 
Secamone emetica, are employed as emetics. The 
cow-plant of Ceylon, or Kiriaghuna plant, is the 
Gymnema lactiferum. Species of Cynanchum act 
as purgatives. The leaves of Solenostemma argel 
are used in Egypt for adulterating senna. Several 
species yield caoutchouc, whilst others afford 
indigo. Many species of the genus asclepias have 
now been classed by other authors under other 
genera. 

A. acida, Eoxh.^ and A. aphylla, i2oaj5., syn. of Sarco- 
stemma brevistigma, Wight. 

A. annularia, Roxh., and A. convolvulacea, Herb., 
Jlegne, syns. of Holostemma Rheedii, 

A. asthmatica, Roxb., A. pubescens, Wall., and the A. 

vomitoria, Jtoen. , syn. of Tylophora asthmatica. 

A. echinata, syn. of Dfemia extensa, R. Brown. 

A. gigantea, Willd.y syn. of Calotropis gigantea, Bmwni 
also of G. procera. 

A. microphylla, Roxb., syn. of Pentatroi)is micro- 
pliylla, IF. mid A. 

A. pendula, Roxb., and A, Rheedii, W. and A,, syns. : 

of Hoya pendula, Wight and Arnott. \ 

A. montana, Roxh., syn. of Gymnema tingens and j 
A. tingens, Roxb. 

A. pseudosara, var. latifoHa, Roxb., syn. of Hemi- ^ 
desmus Indicus, B. Brown. 

A. tenacissima, and A. tomentosa. Herb., Madi, 

, syns. of Marsdenia tenacissima, W. and A. 

A. tunicata, RQxb.^ syn. of Cynanchum pauciflorum, 
M. Brown. 

A. tinctoria, Roxb., syn. of Pentatropis microphylla, 
W. and A., and of Marsdenia tinctoria, i2. Brown. 

A. geminata, Roxb., syn. of Gymnema sylvestre, 8pr., 

, R. Brown. ■ 

Many of the species possess powerful medi- 
cinal properties, and others are handsome border 
flowers, and worthy of cultivation ; the buds of 
A. stipitacea are eaten by the Arabs. The whole 
plant of A, aphylla may be eaten. Calotropis 
gigantea is poisonous. The milky sap of A. lacti- 
fera is said to be used as food, while the milky 
juice of A. laniflora and A. procera is acrid and 
irritating, and is used with butter and lard as an 


ointmentfor itch ; while that of A. procera is applied 
to hides for removing the hair before tanning. 
As flowering plants, the genus thrives well in any 
good light soil, requiring room to spread and show 
their blossoms. They are readily grown from seed, 
which are produced in abundance. A. Gurrasa- 
vica, Linn., is the wild or bastard ix^ecacmanlia, 
Indian root or yellow milkweed, and the kaldndi of 
the Hindus. It is a native of the West Indies, but 
now found in most parts of tropical America and 
India, and is cultivated in China as a flowering 
plant ; it is a pretty little annual, with a small 
saffron and orange coloured flower, and is quite 
common in the Tenasserim Provinces. The root 
is emetic, and is so used by the Negroes of the- 
West Indies. The juice is made into a syrux3, and 
is used as a vermifuge. — Williams' Middle King- 
dom; Eng. Cyc.; Roxb.; Voigt; Riddell; W. Ic. 

ASEES. Hind. A form of Hindu benediction, 
only bestowed by women and priests. It is per- 
formed by clasping both hands over the person’s 
head, and waving over him a piece of silver or 
other valuable, which is bestowed in charity. The 
Tamil people similarly wave a fowl or sheep’s 
head around a sick man. This is a very ancient 
ceremony, and is called Nachravali. Col. Tod 
frequently had a large salver filled with silver 
coin waved over his head, which was handed for 
distribution amongst his attendants. It is most 
appropriate from ladies, from whom also he had 
this performed by their joroxies, the family priest or 
female attendants. It resembles in form the Maho- 
medan rite called Bulain Lena. — Rajasthan, i. 618, 

ASFIDAJ. Arab. White lead. 

AS-GANDH. Sansk., Dekh. Physalis somni- 
fera and Adhatoda vasica ; roots medicinal. 

ASGHUR, a town in the Panjab, on the Indus, 
where there are gold washings. 

ASH AAR, a son of Joktan. See Joktan. 

ASHAB. Arab. Companions of Mahomed. 
The Astuwanat-ul-Ashab, the Column of the 
Companions, whose graves are at the El Bakia. 
Ashab-i-Kuhuf, i.e. Companions of the Cave, the 
Seven Sleepers. — Burton's Pilgrimage, 396. 

ASHADAH PURYA, Sansk., the 20th, and 
Ashadah Uttara, the 21st, lunar mansions, also the 
4th lunar month. Also the 3d solar month, Hindu 
denomination, when the sun is in the sign Midhuna 
IL, answering to the Tamil month Audi. 

Ashadi Ekadasi is the eleventh of the light half 
of the month Ashad, and is dedicated to Vishnu. 
It falls about the 12th July, and refers to the 
summer solstice, and on this feast day commences 
the night of the god Vishnu, during which he 
reposes for four months on the serj^ent Sesba. — 
Warren's Kola Sanhita. 

ASHAKA-BASH. See Youkharee-hash. 

ASHAR. Arab. The tenth or tithe. By Maho- 
medan law, land is liable only to two imposts, viz. 
the Ashr or tithe, a poor rate due only on the 
actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within reach 
of running water or means of irrigation. A land 
can be subject both to Ashr and Khiraj at the 
same time. See Khiraj. 

ASHARA, from Arabic ‘ashr,’ a tenth part, 
meaning the first ten days of the Maharram, 
or the ceremonies observed during that part 
of the month. Houses are apx>ropriated, in 
which the Mahomedans of India set np alams, 
Taboots, Shah-nasheens, Booraq’s, etc., and some- 
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times screens made of mica. These places are 
called the Ashar Khana (ten - day house) ; 
Tazeea Khana (the house of mourning); and 
Astana (a threshold or fakir’s residence). In 
Upper Hindustan, opulent Mahomedans erect an 
Knambara, and the Shiah Mahomedans generally 
follow a similar practice. They are dedicated to 
the commemoration of the deaths of Aliand hissons. 

The Ashar Khana, or the Ten -Day House, is 
called by the Shiah sect the Imambara, the Imam 
place. It is a building in which the Shiah sect 
<iig a pit and kindle fires in it. At night the people 
fence across the fire with sticks and swords, and 
circle romid it, calling out, ‘ Oh, Ali ! noble Hasan ! 
noble Husain ! bridegroom ! alas ! friend ! ■ stay, 
stay! ’ etc. They form themselves ill circles, and 
boat tliems'elves with chains in the most frantic 
manner. The women repeat a funeral eulogium, 
and the mulvis read the Rouzat-us-Shahadaa. The 
bier, the banners and insignia, used at the Mahar- 
ram, are lodged in it—-H$rUots, 

ASHAEHA. Sansk. This Hindu month is 
named from the stellar mansion Asharha. 

ASHAEY or Achary, in Malabar, the carpenter 
caste, who, in common with the brass-founder, 
gold and iron smiths, continue the practice of 
polyandry, but in civil inheritance follow from 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice 
of maternal descent, descensns ab utero. The 
elder brother marries, and the wife is common 
to all the brothel’s. If a junior wish to marry, 
he must live apart and set up business apart ; but 
if any of his younger brothers reside with him, 
his wife is common to them. See Polyandry. 

ASHAi?j 2 \.I, a section of the Iliazai Yusufzai, 
wlio inhabit a portion of the plain of Buner, west 
of the Daulatzai.-~i1/ucUV. I. i. 108; AT IK. Fr, 

ASHBUTOHEGAH. Aeab. Castor ; civet. 
ASHES. 

Eakh, Hind. Sambool, .... Tam. 

Bhasnuam, , . Sansk. Boodida, Yibudi, . Tel. 
Tiroonoot Oondi, . Tam. 

T7ood ashes are useful for cleaning metals; 
enclosed in a bag, and dusted through it by 
striking it on a knife-board, it is a good substi- 
tute for bath -brick for cleaning knives. Balls of 
cowdung ashes are sold in the bazars of British 
India for cleaning military appointments and brass 
mountings of harness, etc. In commerce, the term 
applies to such vegetables as the alkaline salts are 
extracted from.—iir. RoJide^ 31SS. 

A-SHET. Burm. Shame, sensitiveness of their 
honour. Burmese often commit suicide for trifling 
causes ; for this, Burmese girls disappointed in love 
use opium. 

ASHKAL-ul-BILAD, a geographical book by 
Tbn Haukal.^ It was also called Kitabu-l-Masalik 
wa-l-Mamalik. The author’s name was Mahomed 
Abu-i-Kasim. He was a native of Baghdad, 
which he left a.h. 331, a.b. 943, and, after travel- 
ling through all the existing Mahomedan countries, 
he returned to it a.h. 358, or a.d. 968, and went 
to Africa 976.— /A Elliot, 

^ ASHKANIAN, written also Ashganian, a name 
given by the Persians to a number of petty kings 
who followed after Alexander. They are the 
Arsacidse of the Greeks, and are also described 
as the Muluk-ul-Tawaif. See Arsacidae ; Persian 
Kings. 

ASHLESPIA, in Hindu astronomy, the asterism 
of the serpent. 


ASHOK. Sansk. Jonesia asoca, Tam. Ter- 
minalia longifolia ; T. tomentosa. 

ASHOO-KUCHOO. BenCx. Colocasia anti- 
quorum. 

ASHPHUL. Malay. Longan, Nephelium 
longan, or Scytalia longan. 

ASHE. Arab. Calotropis gigantea ; C. procera. 

ASHEAF. This poet dates bis history of 
Sekander or Alexander, entitled Zaffar Namah, 
the Book of Yictories, a.h. 84-8 (a.d. 1444).— 
Oumleifs Travels^ ii. p. 391. 

ASHEAF. Arab., Hind., Pees. Noble. In 
Behar and Hindustan, cultivators, both Hindu 
and Mahomedan, who consider themselves soldiers 
and gentlemen, and are averse to manual labour. 

ASHRAFFI, a gold coin of India, no longer 
current, value 15 and 16 rupees, called a gold 
mohur. See Silver Coinage. 

ASHRE. A grove; the groves in which the 
ancient Sabseans worshipped. — De Bode. 

ASH-SHOEA. — ? Limonia pentapliylla ? 

; Bend., Glycosmis pen taphylla. 

ASH-SHUFAAH, Ar., the Mahomedan ‘ right 
of pre-emption,’ is a survival of the early stage 
of society known as the village community.- 
The early village was simply an association of 
persons — usually blood-relatives— banded together 
for mutual assistance. Out of this arose various 
privileges and duties, and among the former the 
‘ right of pre-emption.’ In Germany the right is 
shown by Yon Maurer, in his Dorfverfassung, to 
have extended not only to Jiouses and lands, but 
to the produce of the soil. In India, village 
property cannot be divided without the consent 
of all the members of the family, and, in some 
places, of all the village heritors. The right of pre- 
emption was exercised by the Hebrew next of kin, 
or^ ^ gpel ; ’ and the feeling that prompts the rule 
is indicated in Burckhardt’s remark, that in Arabia 
a man usually marries his deceased brother’s wife 
in order to keep the family property together. 

ASHTA. Sansk. Eight. AslitaDika, the eight 
points of the compass, including the cardinal. 

Ashta, the bones of the Agareah tribe of Hindu 
cultivators, exhumed and taken by their near rela- 
tives to the Ganges. See Agareah. 

Ashta-bhogam, in Hindu law, the eight pro- 
I ducts to be enjoyed of an estate, viz. the Siddhi, 
land cultivated ; Sadliya, tlie produce of such land ; 

• Pashana, uncultivated land, rocks, minerals, etc. ; 
Niksliepa, property deposited on land; Nidhi, 
treasure trove ; Jalamritam, w-atcrs and their j>ro-. 
ducts; Akshini, actual privileges; and Agami, 
prospective rights and privileges] — Wlkou. ‘ 
Ashta-bhnja Devi, the eight-hnnded goddess, 
represented as standing on the back of Nan<li. 

Ashtadasha-bhuja Devi, the eighteen-handed 
goddess who destroyed Mahesha. 

Ashta Lakshmi, the eight forms of Lakslimi. 

^ Ashtamatrika, according to the Tantra, eight 
divine mothers. They are rep)resen ted each with a 
child on her Ia,p. 

Ashtanga Danda ; Daudawat, a Hindu reve- 
rential salutation, consisting of the prostration of 
the body, with the application of eight parts— -the 
forehead, breast, hands, knees, aiuriiisteps of the 
feet— to the ground. 

Ashta Sahariska, a book on Buddhism. See 
Prajna. 



ASHTAGEAM. 


Ashtaka, a book or chapter of the Vedas, a series 
of which forms a Sakta. See Aryan ; Veda. - 

' ASHTAGEAM, a revenue division of the Mysore 
Kingdom, comprising the districts of Mysore and 
Hassan. 

ASFITT, in the Bekhan, 80 miles S.E. of Ahmad- 
iiaggur, the site of the battle with the last Baji 
Eao, 20th February 1818. The mean height of 
the village is 1460 feet. 

ASHTOLA, also Sungadeep island, is a small 
desolate island on the Mekran coast, in lat. 25^ 7' 
N. and long. 63° 40'', called Karnina? by Nearchus; 
the Asthse of Ptolemy, Asthi-Ial of the Arabs, 
and called by the Indians Satadwip or Sata island, 
also Astula and Kali. It is a breeding place of the 
turtle. It was much resorted to by the J uasmi 
pirates.— Mao 6rrc^or. . . ' 

ASHTOEETH, Aar c&prv}^ was the principal 
female divinity of the Phceniciaiis, as Baal \vas 
their principal male divinity. Her worship seems 
to have gone with the Phoenicians to all their 
colonies. Astarte of the Syrians, Ishtar of the 
Babylonians, Ken of the Egyptians, Hera of the 
Assyrians, Venus of the Greeks and Eomans, the 
Myletta of the Arabs, and Durga of the Hindus, 
are all one and the same divinity, with modifica- 
tions to suit the views of the different nations 
who followed the worship of the female generative 
principle. The worship was based on a physio- 
logical theory. The Hindu Durga stands ei'ect 
upon a lion and holds a serpent in her hand, as 
does Ken in the Egyptian tablet, or Hera in the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs. See Astarte : Mother. 

ASH TEEE. 

Aran, . . . . , Aeab. [ Oren, ... . . Heb. 
Oil’ll, , , ... Chin. ] Ornus, . , . . Lat. 

The genus Fraxinus ; two species grow in the 
Western Himalaya, — F. floribunda, or large ash, 
and F. xanthylloides, or crab ash. In the Mehra 
forest, near Abhotaband, Hazara, and in the 
valley of the Sutlej, there is abundance of yew 
and olive, and a considerable quantity of box and 
ash, the ash and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2000 feet or more 
above the Sutlej. The larger ash and yew are 
much esteemed for jampan poles, hefts, and tool 
handles, etc. y and the larger, in colour, grain, and 
toughness, resembles the English ash, and makes 
good walking-sticks. Some species of ash are 
remarkable, like the sugar maples, to which in 
some respects they are allied, for the sweetness of 
their sap, which, on concreting by exposure to 
the sun, is known as manna. To the two species, 
F. rotundifolia and F. florifera, and probably 
also to other species, we owe the manna of the 
European druggists. The wood of the common 
ash, Fraxinus excelsior, A., is the toughest and 
most elastic British timber, greatly valued by the 
cart and wheel wright, cooper, machine frame- 
work and agricultural implement makers, and was 
in request in olden time for spears. Ornus flori- 
fera, the flowering ash tree, grows in the moun- 
tains of the south of France, and F. rotundifolia 
(Ornus rotundifolia), the round-leaved manna ash 
tree, is a native of Calabria and Sicily. The wax 
insect tree of China, Mr. Fortune found, is a 
species of ash ; it grows abundantly on the banks 
of ponds and canals in the province of Che-kiang, 
Mr. M‘Gartee of Kingpo gave him some beautiful 
specimens of the fresh insect upon the branches 
of this tree. This insect, Ch’u of the Chinese, 
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has been named Coccus pela by Mr. Westwood. 
When fully developed on the trees, they seem as 
if covered with flakes of snow. Tlie wax is an 
article of great value in Chinese commerce, and 
a small portion is exported. It is an excellent 
timber tree. — Fortune's Residence^ p. 146 ; CaL 
Cat Ex, ^ 1862 ; CUgliorn^ Panjah Report; Roylc^ 
Him. Bot. p. 266 ; d'Shauglmessy^ p. 434 ; Smiih. 

ASHWA GANDHA. Beng. Fhysalis som- 
nifera, var. P. flexuosa, Nees. 

ASHWEETHA, Beng., also Ashwuth, Uro- 
stigma religiosum, Mig. 

ASI was the term applied to the Gete, Yeut, 
Yuti, or Jut, when they invaded Scandinavia and 
founded Jutland. The Asi seem to have been a 
northern race with several divisions, some of 
which appear to have been conquered by the 
Egyptian king, Seti iii. Colonel Tod considers 
that Scandinavia was occupied by a tribe of the 
Asi. He says that the Suevi or Sivones erected 
the celebrated temple of Upsala, in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden, and Friya, 
the triple divinity of the Scandinavian Asi. Ho 
regards the Asi and the Hindu race of Aswa as 
the same, and to have been descendants of Deo- 
mida and Bajaswa, who spread over the countries 
on both sides of the Indus, and probably gave 
their name to Asia. Asi is said by Eemiisat to 
have been applied by the Chinese almost pro- 
miscuously to the nations between the Jaxartes 
and Cxus, as far south as Samarcand, and in one of 
his quotations it is applied to a people of Khojand, 
and in another to people of Bokhara. Mr. Prinsep 
considers the.Asii or Asiani nomades who took 
Bactria from the Greeks, to have been Scythians of 
Azes, who overpowered the Greek dynasties in 
Sogdiana and Northern Bactria between 140 and 
130 B.c. 

ASIA. The southern and eastern portion of that 
part of the Cid World which may be noticed in 
this Cyclopaedia, may be indicated as lying S. of 
Siberia. Travelling from the E. of Bengal to 
Herat, we find S. Asia everywhere bounded on 
the N. by a chain of mountains, which is covered 
with perpetual snow for almost the whole of that 
extent, and from which all its great rivers appear 
to issue. This chain commences near the Brahma- 
putra, and runs nearly N.W. as far as Kashmir. 
During this part of its course it is called the 
Himalaya, from Hima, the Sanskrit for snow, and 
alaya, abode. From Kashmir its general dmec- 
tion is a little to the S.W., as far as the high 
snowy peak of Hindu Kush, nearly N. of Kabal. 
From this peak its height diminishes, it no longer 
wears perpetual snow, and is soon after lost in a 
group of mountains, which stretch in length from 
Kabal almost to Herat, and occupy more than 
two degrees of latitude in their breadth. Some 
ranges issue from this mass on the W., and extend 
so far into Persia as to justify, if not completely 
to establish, the opinion of the ancients, which 
connected this range with Mount Caucasus on the 
W. of the Caspian Sea. From Kashmir to the 
Hindu Kush the whole range is known by the 
name of that peak. From thence to the meridian 
of Herat the mountains have no general name 
among the natives, but that of Paropamisus was 
long applied to them by European geographers. 
The principal range of the Indian Caucasus is 
conspicuous from Bactria and the borders of 
India, and is seen from places far off in Tartary. 
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ASOF JAH. 


Elphinstone says that the ridge of Imaiis or and quaggas. Asiniis quagga, the qnagga of the 
Himalaya is seen from a distance of 150 and Gape of Good Hope ; A. Burchelli, 6Vay. 
even 250 miles. ^The Paropamisan chain, which ASIO BRAGHYOTUS or Otus brachyotus, 
bounds the Eohistan on the W., extends S50 short«eared owl, of Europe, Asia, Africa, K and 
miles from E. to W. and 200 from N. to S. The S. America, is migratory, and common in India, 
whole of this space is a maze of mountains ; and A. otus, Otus vulgaris, long-eared owl, of Europe, 
though it affords a habitation to the Aimak and to N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia, ET. America ; 
Hazara tribes, it is so difficult of access and so in India, confined to the Himalaya, 
little frequented, that no precise accounts of its ASIR, an Arab tribe, of whom the Berekede 
geography are to be obtained. It is certain, are a branch. The Berekede are said to allow 
however, that the Hindu Eush range is there no strangers to visit their wives, like the Jaknri 
longer so lofty as to be conspicuous among the Hazara. 

raountains by which it is surrounded, and that ASIRGARH, a strong fortress situated on an 
no continued line of perpetual snow can any isolated MU in the Satpura range, height 850 feet 
more be traced. The eastern half of this elevated from the base and 2300 feet above the sea level, 
region is inhabited by the Hazara, and is cold, in lat. 21° 28' 19" N., long. 76° 20' E. It was a 
rugged, and barren; the level spots are little stronghold of a Shepherd race, from one of whom, 
cultivated, and the hills are naked and abrupt. Asa Ahir, it obtained its name. It was occupied 
The western part, which belongs to the Aimak, afterwards by Rajputs, and is frequently men- 
though it has wider valleys and is better culti- tioned in the poetry of that race, but Ala-ud- 
vated, is still a wild and poor country. The Din took it from the Ohauhan tribe, a.d. 1295. 
northern face of these mountains has a sudden It fell into the hands of the Faruki princes of 
descent into the province of Balkh; their acclivity Eandesh about a.d. 1400, and w’’as by them 
is less on their other extremities, except perhaps greatly strengthened, the lower fort called Malai- 
011 the W. or S. W. On the N.W. they seem to garh having been entirely constructed by Adi! 
sink gradually into the plain which borders on Ehan i., the fourth of the dynasty. Asirgarh 
the desert. The slope of the w^hole tract is was frequently the safe retreat of the Faruki 
towards the W. To the N. of this, extending princes when their territory was hivaded by the 
eastwardly and to the W., are the elevated plains different independent Mahomedan kings of Gujerat 
of Tartary, the Asiatic dominions of Russia, and the Dekhan. It remained in their possession 
Chinese Tartary, and China, and the regions occu- for 200 years, till, in a.d. 1600, Akbar, emperor 
pied by several Turkoman nations ; to the S.E. of Dehli, conquered Malwa and Eandesh, taking 
is India, with its two peninsulas and its archi- the last of the Farukis, Bahadur Khan, in Asir- 
pekgos on the E., with the dominions of Persia, garh, after a siege. It fell into the hands of the 
of Turkey in Asia, also Asia Minor, and the Mahrattas, but in 1803 it yielded to the British, 
peninsula of Arabia, on the W. See India. ASKA, a town in India, in lat. 84° 42' E. and 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES are found in almost long. 19° 36' N. It is in the district of Gan jam, 
every country of Europe, and in each of the and sugar is its chief product, 
presidency towns of India. ^ Most of them publish ASKALANDA, a town mentioned by the 
journals. That of Bengal in Calcutta was insti- ancient Arabic writers ; has been supposed to be 
tuted by Sir William Jones on the 15th Janu- the Alexandria built at the confluence of the 
ary 1784, during the administration of Warren Acesines with the Indus. But it was also called 
Hastings, who became its patron, with Sir William Askalanda Usa, and may be the Uchh of modern 
Jones and Charles Wilkins on the committee, times. — Elliot. 

Their^Researches concluded with its 20th volume ASKALOE lies to the westward of the road to 
in 18o9, but were continued in the Journal of the Gaza, and near the sea. It was once a satrapy of 
same society. Since the formation of this society, the lords of the Philistines, but at the present 
Governor-General of India has held this day is without a single inhabitant within its 
office, with the^ exception of several years when walls. Askalon was taken by the crusaders, who 
the Governors-General were the presidents of the strengthened the fortifications, but it was subse- 
society. Even Warren Hastings was for a few quently retaken by Salah-ud-Din, who destroved 
meetmgspresidentof the association. The Royal the works made by the Christians. 

Asiatic bociety of London was founded by retired Travels, i. p 22 

members of_ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and ASKHAR. Arab. Jatamansi; lemon grass. 

It founded, m Its turn, the branches at Bombay ASKUTA. Panj. Eibes leptokachium! 


and, in 1848 in Ceylon In 1819 the Madras ASLESHA. Sahsk. The 


, ' T , 1*' ; , \ mtj mansion- sien. or 

branch V as affiliated, and produced Transactions asterism of the serpent, called also Sarpa. 

' ASMAE. Pees. The sky, the seven, ..firma- 

Ablij. JiiND. A female servant amongst raents of Mahomedan belief. 

Mahomedans ; a free woman ^ ASNEA. Mahe. Felis pardus, ; the 

Ablij “ DURGAfi or Asilghar, supposed by larger panther. 

ASOF JAH, a title of the founder of the present 
nnf' quadrup^s, dynasty of Hyderabad in the Bekhan, hence their 

dom«tieated (see title Asof-Jahi ; another of their titles is Nizam of 


Ass)..The^ldassofp«tch,theGorkhar,isknowu tte Bektor flS Tame wk Chin K 
rr Khan, of a respectable T.mk 


^apr),^and another Tibet (Equus hemionus, fiimily. Father and son botli served as ofiieers 
Pato),_the kian^ A tWd, i^us hemippus. Is. of Aurangzeb, and distinguished themselves ; and 
Geo/., in^habitsbyria, Mesopotomia, N. Arabia, Chin Kilich Khaii subsequently servcil under 
and IS he wdd ass of the Hebrew Bible. In Jahandar Shah, Bahadur Shalp'' Femkh^ 
Africa, the wild asses are known as the zebras Muhammad Shah. He was viceroy of the Bekhan 
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from which, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
he was removed to be governor of Malwa, where 
he revolted April 1720, and seized Asirgarh. At 
Aurangabad he defeated Dilawar Khan, a Syud 
of Barr’h, who had been sent against him from 
Hindustan ; and at Ballapur, in Berar, he defeated 
Alam Ali, another Syud, who fell in the action. 
In January 1722, he returned to Dehli to take up 
the office of vizir. After a few months, he was 
sent against Haidar Kali, governor of Gujerat, of 
which he took possession, and again returned to 
Dehli; but in October 1723 (Maharram 1136) he 
resigned his office and marched off to the Dekhan, 
and, after defeating Mubaraz Khan, who fell in 
battle, he resumed possession of his Dekhan ; 
territory (October 1724), from which time he 
was virtually independent of Dehli. He was with 
his troops at the battle of Karnul (a.d. 13th 
February 1739), in which Nadir Shah totally 
routed the imperial troops, but Asof Jah took no 
part in the action, alleging want of orders. A 
story became current that the invasion of Nadir 
Shah was on the invitation of Asof Jah and 
Saadat Khan, and that the loss of the battle was 
concerted between these chiefs. Asof Jah was 
sent by Muhammad Shah, after the battle, to tender 
submission and arrange terms. Asof Jah was 
recalled from Dehli a.d. 1741, by the revolt of 
his second son, Nasir Jung ; and when that was 
suppressed, he was involved in disturbances, in the 
subordinate government of Arcot, till his death, 
in June 1748 (a.h. Jamadi-us-Sani 1161). His 
death led to contentions among his sons, chiefly 
occasioned by the French and British in their 
strivings for supremacy in S. India. — Elpldn- 
stone^ pp. 639, 645. 

ASOJ. The last day of this Hindu month 
ushers in the Hindu winter (sard rit). On this 
day nothing but white vestments and silver 
(chandi) ornaments are worn, in honour of the 
moon (Chandra), who gives his name to the 
* Pale and common drudge 
’Tween man and man.' 

An intercalary mouth is the mode followed by 
Hindus to adjust the annual seasons, their ordi- 
nary calculations being by lunar months, and such 
are called lunar. At Udaipur, on the Asoj, there 
is a procession of all the Eaj put chiefs to the 
Ghougan, and on their return a full court is held 
in the great hall, which breaks up with ‘ obeisance 
to the lamp’ (jote ka moojra), whose light each 
reverences. When the candles are lit at home 
on this day, every Rajput, from the prince to the 
owner of a ‘ skin (charsa) of land,’ seated on a 
white linen cloth, should worship his tutelary 
divinity, and feed the priests with sugar and milk. 
---Tod's History of Rajasthan, 

^ ^ the south of India, is the 

name of the Guatteria longifolia. 

ASOKA, Sansk., from a, not, and soka, 
sorrow, is the Jonesia asoka, Eoxb,^ which yields 
a beautiful flower diversified with orange, scarlet, 
and bright yellow tints, and is consecrated to 
Siva, as the lotus flower, called kamala or padma, 
is to Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi; a sweet- 
scented jasmine (J. undulatum) to Vishnu and 
Mariarnma, the goddess of the Pariah race; the 
superb crimson, Ixora bandhuca, is offered at the 
^'"^shri of Vishnu and Siva; and the Naiiclea 
V-'damba, a stately tree, yields, in Hindu belief, 
ti e’ holiest flower in India. Sir W. Jones observes 


that the vegetable world scarcely exhibits a richer 
sight than an Asoka tree in full bloom. It is 
about as high as an ordinary cherry tree. The 
flowers are very large, and beautifully diversified 
with tiuts of pale yellow and of bright orange, 
which form a variety of shades according to the 
age of the blossom. In spring, it bears beautiful 
red blossoms. The Asoka being sacred to Siva, it 
is planted near bis temple. It grows abundantly 
in Ceylon. In some places in India it is more 
esteemed than at others. Women bathe in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in it. 
Hindus say that the contact of the stem of the 
Asoka tree with the foot of a woman of superior 
beauty, makes it blossom. This tree is often 
alluded to in the drama of the Hindus. In the 
Toy Cart, Maitreya, describing a garden, says, 
‘Here the Asoka tree, with its rich crimson 
blossom, shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.’ Captain 
D. L. Richardson (Flowers and Flower Gardens, 
p. 189) says the flower is eaten by young Hindu 
women as a medicine. The colour of the flowers 
changes during development. When they first 
expand, they are of a beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to red, forming a variety of 
beautiful shades. Coleman says that men and 
women of all classes ought to bathe, on a par- 
ticular day, in some holy stream, especially the 
Brahmaputra, and drink water with buds of the 
Asoka floating in it. Sita is said to have been 
confined in a grove of it while in captivity by 
Ravana; other legends say she was confined in 
a place, or house, called Asokwan. — Coleman's 
Mythology ; Lady Faulkland's Chow-Choto ; Roxh, 
ii. 218; Richardson's Flowers and Flower Gar- 
dens; Williams' Story of Nala^ p. 117. 

ASOKx\, grandson of Chandragupta, or Sandra- 
cottus, began to reign B.c. 265-6, and for the 
next few years he was styled the ‘Furious.’ 
Immediately on his father’s demise, he seized the 
government, and gave orders for the slaughter of 
all his brothers save Tishya, who was born of the 
same mother, and immediately ai^plied his whole 
energies to the achievement of military glory. 
In the short space of four years, he reduced the 
whole of N. India from the mouutains of Kashmir 
to the banks of the Nerbadda, and from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. He 
afterwards became a convert to the Buddhist 
religion. His conversion occurred b.C. 257, and 
thenceforward he was known as the ‘ Pious ; ’ but 
in his conversion he carried his fiery character 
into his new faith, and in four years compelled 
the whole of N. India, from the mountains of 
Kashmir to the banks of the Nerbadda, and from 
the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal, to 
receive his own Buddhist views. He distributed 
throughout the chief cities of India the relics of 
Sakya, which had been collected by Ajatasatra 
and deposited in one large stupa at Rajagriba, 
and he erected a great number of Vihara, or 
Buddhist monasteries. He also issued numerous 
edicts, which he engraved on massive rocks and 
stone piUars or columns, evidently in imitation of 
Egyptian obelisks, in which Buddhist doctrines 
are earnestly inculcated. The oldest of them are 
found at Dhauli in Cuttack, at Girnar in Gujerat, 
and at Kapurdigiri near Peshawar, and in all 
these he styles himself Priyadarsi, ‘ the beloved of 
the Devas.’ Professor Wilson, however, doubted 
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this identity of Asoka with the Priyadarsi who 
published the edict. The name is also read 
Piyadasi, or ‘Loving-minded.’ Asoka defeated 
Antiochiis, and graved in the Pracrita on certain 
rocks an account of his victory. His conversion 
from the Brahmanical to the Buddhist religion 
seems to liave been effected by the son of his 
brother, whom he had murdered. He is said 
to have erected 84,000 Buddhist sanctuaries 
or chaitya, partly temples and partly tumuli, 
called stupa or topes, which to the present day 
continue to be the greatest monuments of the 
Buddhism of Central and W. India and Hindustan. 
Ill B.o. 244, he held a third Buddhist council at 
Pataliputra (Palimbrotha). In his rescript to the 
council he mentions a collection of several hymns 
or gatlia of Buddha, as also of aphorisms, Asoka 
died B.c. 223, after a long and prosperous reign. 
The Asoka era has been ascertained to be B.c, 250. 
Asoka was contemporary of Seleucus Nicator. 
He sent ambassadors to the rulers in Egypt, 
Gyrene, Syria, and Macedonia. He was" to 
Buddhism what Constantine was to Christianity. 
He removed the royal residence from Eajagriha 
in the S. to Pataliputra. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Bhadrasena, and his nine brothers 
in succession. But immediately after his death, 
the Magadha dominions were broken up, and 
anarchy followed. The Chinese Pilgrims make 
mention of many pillars that bore records of 
Asoka,— six have inscriptions, five of which pre- 
sent the text of a series of six edicts that were 
promulgated by Asoka in the 27th year of his 
reign, or B.c. 236, viz. (1) at Dehli, three edicts, 
now known as Firoz Shah’s lat, brought by Firoz 
Taghalaq from Topur Suk in the Siwalik country; 
(2) at Dehli, brought from Mirat by Firoz 
Shah ; (3) at Allahabad, inside the fort, three 
edicts; (4) at Lauriya, 27 miles N. of Patna, 
near the temple of Araraj Maliadeva; (5) at 
Lauriya, 16 miles N.H.W, of Bettia, and 10 miles 
E. of the Ganduk river, near the lofty ruined 
fort of Nonadgarh or Navandgarh. Asoka was a 
contemporary of five Greek princes, whose names 
are entered in the edicts, viz., Antiochus ii. (Theos 
of Syria), b.c. 263-246; Ptolemy ii. (Phil- 
adelphos of Egypt), B.c. 285-246 ; Antigonus 
Gonnatas of Macedonia, b.c, 276-243 ; Magas of 
Gyrene, b.c. 258; Alexander ii. of Epirus, 
B.c. 272-254. . ’ 

General Cumiingham has enumerated 13 rock 
inscriptions, 17 cave inscriptions, and 10 inscribed 
pillars. 

The 13 rock inscriptions are at — 

1. Shahbazgarhi, in the Yusufzai country, 40 miles 

E.H.E. of Peshawar. 

2. Klialsi, on the W. bank of the Jumna. 

3. Girnar, in Kattyawar, 40 miles N. of Somnath. 

4 to 7. Dhauli, in Cuttack, midway between Cuttack 

and Jangada, in Ganjam district, 18 miles 
JN.N.W. of Berhampur,— two inscriptions at each, 
virtually identical. 

8. {Sasseram, at the N.E. end of the Kaimui* range, 70 

miles S.B. of Benares. 

9. Eupnath, a famous place of pilgilmage, 35 miles N. 

of Jubbulpur. 

10 and 11. Bairat, 41 miles N. of Jaipur. 

32. The Khandgiri hill, near Dhauli, in Cuttack. 

13. Deo tek, 50 miles S.E, of Hagpur. 

The 1 7 cave inscriptions are— 

1, 2, and 3. Barabar; and 4, 5, 6. In Hagarjuni hills, 
—both places 15 miles K. of Gaya. 

7 to 15. In Ehandgiii hill, in Cuttack. 

16 and 17. In Eamgixrh, in Sirguja. 
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The 10 inscribed pillars are— 

1. The Dehli Siwalik at Dehli. 

2. The Dehli Meerut at Dehli. 

3. The Allahabad. 

4. The Lauriya- Araraj at Lauriya, 77 miles N. of Patna. 

5. The Lauriya Navandgarh at Lauriya, 17 miles 

N.H.W. of Bettia. 

6 and 7. Two additional edicts on the Dehli Siwalik 
not found on any other pillar. 

8 and 9. Two short additional edicts on the Allahabad 
pillar, peculiar to itself. 

10. A short mutilated record on a fragment of a i3illar 
at Sanchi, near Biiilsa. 

The following have been given as the principal 
events of Asoka’s reign : — 


B.C, 


478 

316 

292 

277 

276 

264 

260 

257 

256 

255 

251 

249 

248 

246 

244 

243 

242 

234 

231 

228 

226 

225 

224 

223 

215 


Nirvana of Buddha Sakya Muni, 
Chandragupta Maiirya, 24 years, 
Binddusara, 28 years, 

5, Asoka, Governor of ITjain, 

„ birth of Mahindo, 

Asoka, struggle with brothers, 4 yrs., 
inaugui‘ation, . . . . . 

conversion to Buddhism, 
treaty with Antiochus, . 
Mahindo ordained, 
earliest date of rock edicts, . 
second , 

Arsakes rebels in Parthia, 
Diodatus rebels in Bactiia, 

3d Synod under Mogaliputra 
Mahindo goes to Ceylon, 
Barabar cave inscriptions, 
pillar edicts issued, 

Queen Asandhimitta dies, 
second queen married, . 
her attempt to destroy th 
Bodhi tree, . 

Asoka becomes an ascetic, 
issues Eupnath and Sahasaran 
edicts, . , . , 

,, dies, 

Dasarathas cave inscription, l^Iagar 
Juni, . . , 


1 

163 

187 

203 

'204 

215 

219 

222 

223 

224, 

228 

230 

2311 

233 

235 

236 

237 
245 
248 
251 

253 

254 

255 

256 

264 i 


lEegnal 

Years. 


1 
4 
' 5, 

6 

10 

12 

13 

15 

17 

19 

19 

27 

30 

S3 

35 

36 

37 

38 


His 1st edict prohibits the sacrifice of animals 
for food or in sacrifice, and enjoins Buddhistic 
virtues. The 2d edict provides medical aid 
throughout his dominions ; orders planting of 
trees, and wells to be dug, along the sides of 
roads. The 3d edict is in the twelfth year of 
Piyaclasi’s inauguration, and enjoins a quin- 
quennial humiliation. The 4tli edict of tlio 
twelfth year of Piyadasi compares the past condi- 
tion of his country with that then existing. The 
5th edict records the appointments of ministers 
of religion or missionaries. The 6th edict appoints 
pativedaka, custodes morum, also criminal marqg- 
trates. The 7th edict contains the king’s desire 
to obliterate diversities of religious opinions. The 
8th edict contrasts the carnal enjoyments of 
former rajas with the harmless amiLsements of the 
king, visits to holy people, alinsgivinn\ resjX'ct 
to elders, etc. The 9tii edict continues tla^ 
thread of a moral discourse, the Dliarma Mm- 
galam, happiness of virtue, benevolence, reverence 
charity. The 10th edict comments on Yaso va 
Kiti va, the gloiy of renown, founded on the vain 
and transitory deeds of this world, and the iii^dicr 
objects of life. The 11th edict, at Dhauli Ind 
Girnar, upholds that the imparting of Dharma is 
the cMefest of charitable donations. Tiie 12ih 
edict is addressed to all unbelievens with entreaty. 
The loth is imperfect. The Lttli edict is sum- 
mary of the preceding, ami is complete in itself. 


ASOK-ASHTAMI. 


ASPARAGUS PANJABENSIS. 


The inscription at Kapnrdigiri is in the Bactrian 
Pali character, and written from right to left; 
all the others are in the Indian Pali character, 
and written from left to right. The name Asoka 
does not occur in them. One passage refers to 
the Greek king Antiochus, calling him and three 
others, Turamayo, Antakana, Mako, and Alika- 
sunari, which represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. Dr. Burnell says the 
cliaracters used in the Kapurdigiri inscription are 
of Phcenician origin, and exhibit the system of 
marking the vowels used in the other, and which 
is also used in the old Tamil character. — Fergusso% 
p. IS; Bunseriy Eggpt^ ill 542, 544; Thojiras^ 
Prlnsep'S' Ind. Antiquities ; Cunmngliands BMlsa 
Toques, p. 87-91 ; Cunningham's Inscriptions of 
Asoica ; Burnell ; Boivson ; Elphinstone^ p. 208 ; 
Journ. Boy. As, Soe. iii. xvii. ; Tod, Rajasthan ; 
Cal. Revieio ; Mr. Robert Cust ; Imp, Gaz. 

, ASOK-ASHTAMI. Saksk. The 8th day of 
the light fortnight of the month Ohaitra (April — 
May), when a festival in honour of Vishnu is 
observed, and water with Asok buds in it is drunk. 
In the south of India, this is the festival of Asoka 
Saptami, celebrated by Hindu women on the 7th 
of the waxing moon, in the month Ohaitra. In 
the Ramayana, Sita is described to have been, 
confined in an Asoka grove (Jonesia asoka), and 
there subjected to great oppression and harshness, 
to compel her to yield to the wishes of Ravana. 
Hindu women accordingly associate the idea of 
constancy and chastity with the Asoka tree, eating 
its blossoms and offering it adoration. — Garnett, 

ASO-PURA-MATA has a square shrine on the 
very summit of a hill near Gumli, 

ASP, Boten of the Arabs, and Peten of the 
Hebrews, is mentioned repeatedly in the Hebrew 
Bible, but naturalists have not determined the 
particular reptile alluded to. The word is pro- 
bably very ancient, and is possibly the ‘ Oub ’ 
serpent worshipped in Chaldsaa and Egypt ; and 
Obion is still used in Egypt, as Ifa is in A.rabia, 
to designate a snake, and the Greek has the 
term o(pig. Perhaps the English Oaf and Scotch 
Ouf are also connected. The asp of the ancients, 
celebrated as having caused the death of Cleo- 
patra, is supposed to be the Naja haje, Schlegel, 
Coluber haje, See Serpent. 

ASP A or Aswa, a race of Indo-Scythic origin, 
aspa being the Persian and aswa the Sanskrit term 
for ‘horsG.l It was a habit amongst the old 
tribes of Central Asia of assuming the names of 
quadrupeds. Thus, besides the Aspa or ‘ horse,’ 
we have the Noomri or ‘foxes,’ a great branch 
of the Getse or Jit of Transoxiana, and the 
Varaha or ‘ hog ’ of Multan and the Upper Indus. 
Besides the horse, fox, and hog tribes of the 
Indus and Oxiis, we have the hare, Seesodia, 
properly Sussodia, the Ouchwaha or tortoise, with 
many others. In the Scythian names, Aspabata, 
Aspakara, and Asparatlia, we recognise the same 
element. Even the name of the Aspasian moun- 
tains, placed by Ptolemy in Scythia, indicates 
a similar origin.— p. 231. 

ASPALATHUM WOOD is supposed to pro- 
ceed from the Aquilaria in a state of decomposition, 
but of this nothing is known with certainty, 
Rhodes wood, from one of Gonvolvulace^e, has 
also been called Aspalath. — O'Sh, p. 314. 

ASPARAGUS. Of this genus of the Liiiacese, 
eleven species are known in India. A, acerosus, 


Roxh., Sheet-ma-tet, Burm., is a charming shruli, 
a native of the interior of Bengal and the Tenas- 
serim provinces. It prorkices a passable substitute 
for the English vegetable, to which, however, it is 
much inferior. It bears a sweet-smelling flower, 
and is deserving of cultivation as an ornamental 
plant, — Mason ; Roxh. ii. 150. 

ASPARAGUS ADSGEKDENS. Roxh. 

Asparagus sarmontosiis, Willd. 


Shadavoli, , 

Shatawi, . 

Sheta-vurri, 
Tannir-vittang Ko- 
iangu, .... Tam. 
TsaUa-gadda, . . Tel. 


BIaleal. 

Sansk. 


Saffaid-musli, . , Duk. 

Chrimbroy Aspar- 
agus, Exg. 

Seta-ver, Hikd., Lahore. 

Safed-musli, Hind., Duk. 

Shatawari, . . . MALAY. 

A climbing shrub, found in Rohilkhand, Tra- 
vancore, and the Peninsula. The root, which is 
long, white, and fleshy, is bruised and soaked in 
water, and the latter, if drunk, is said by tlio 
natives to be a remedy in preventing small-pox 
from running into the confluent kind. In Ceylon, 
the root is mixed with milk and eaten (AinsL) ; 
and by the Chinese it is made into a preserve, 
and also candied. Dr. Honigberger (p. 237) 
says that the stalks he procured at the bazar at 
Lahore were as long as a Anger, and as thick as 
a quill, rather spiral, and longitudinally indented, 
of a horny yellow semi-transxiareut appearance, 
of a mucilaginous, sweet, and astringent taste. 
They are used as a substitute for salep. — Roxh. ii. 
163 ; Honigh. p. 237 ; Voigt, 674 ; Hogg, 735. 
ASPARAGUS BExiK, Dolichos Sinensis. ’ 
ASPARAGUS FILIOINUS. Ham. 

Asparagus curillus, Moxh. 

Alii palli, . . KiVSHM. Sitawar, , . , Sutlej. 

Sans paur, . , . Ravl Satzarra, . , . ,, 

Sensar pal, . , SuTLEJ. Blusli sufed, . , ,, 

Though nowhere common, occurs frequently 

in the Panjab Himalaya from 3000 to 8500 feet. 
Its root is exported from Kanawar to the plains. 
It is considered tonic and astringent, and thought 
to resemble salep (see Eulophea) in its effects. 
In Kanawar, a sprig of this (or of A. Panjabensis) 
is put in the hand of small-pox patients as a 
curative measure. — J. L. Stewart, Panjah Plants. 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. Willde. 

Akarparsi, . . Malay. 


Halyun, Yeramya, Arab. 
Common asparagus, Eng. 
Nakdoun, . . . Hind. 


Margeah, ? 
Mar-Chobeh, 


Pers. 


Of all tbe species, this one only is cultivated 
for use, raising the plants from seed, either by 
sowing broadcast, in beds of six feet square, or 
in long beds of about two feet broad, where they 
are to remain. It is a very exj:)ensive vegetable 
to grow in any coun try. Dr. Honigberger mentions 
that the hakims use the seeds in debility of the 
stomach, in liver, spleen, and renal disorders ; they 
also attribute to them diuretic and aphrodisiac 
properties. They believe that the cultivated is 
more effective than the wild plant. The ‘ country 
asparagus’ or ‘country greens ’ of the British in 
India, are the stalks of the Amarantus oleraceus. 
— Roxh.; Voigt; Honig.; Jaffrefs Hints ; Hogg. 

ASPARAGUS PANJABENSIS. Steicart. 
Sensar pal, . . Sutlej, 

Chuti, . . . „ 

Kuchan, . Salt Range. 


Chtiri Saroch, 
Duz, Soa grandal, 


Banatha, Salt Range. 
Sitawar patti, ,, 
Warchechunai, Tr. Ind. 
Chaiijan wale, . • „ 

Lashte, ... ,, 


This . plant has slender acicular leawes, and 
resembles A. officinalis. It is common in parts of 
the plains of the Pan jab, east to the Sutlej, and 
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ASPARAGUS EAOEMOSUS. ASS 

apparently occasionally to Thanesar, as well as in in India,— the A. splendens and A. ■narasitienm 

by Mr. Graham,’ the A.'imitum and 
i A. flagellifemm in Voigt’s Catalogue : and Dr 

a species growing nign n^r the Safed Koh, which Hooker mentions that both in Sikkdm ’an^Nepal 

the^nhfes*+hrvy®®®*t^^®i’' f *^® “ Aspidium are abundantly 

?f*®“' -Aspidium baromez, the Kan tsih of the 
® Chinese, is the Scythian or Tartarian lamb. The 

Sft h tlXtfV °n *^® ^ ®PS? f ^®’^“ simulate the form of animals 

Le The leaves It has long been celebrated in China, whore the 

A QP A w 1 OTTO ^P ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, taking advantage 

ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. TVillde. of the natural habits of the plant, form it into 

Sensa fai, . . , Bez\s. I Phut-Kanda, Salt Range, shapes resembling sheep or other objects. The 


Suta mull, Beng., Sansk. 
Sansapaur, Chenab, Eavi. 
Shakakul, , . , DuK. 
Sada bori, Bozidan, Hind. 
Sabuni, . . . Jhelum. 
Sejpaii, . , . Kashm. 
Akarparsi, . . ]\Ialay. 
Shatavali, Wari, MalEzIL. 
Satawar, . . . Panj. 
Vinjanliora, Salt Range. 


Lashori, . . . 
Ch’hota-kelu, . 
Jari Kandiah, . 
Shadavari, . . 
Tannir Muttan, 
Challa, Pillitoga, 
Pilli pi-chara, . 
Satavari, , . . 
Sitrawal, . . 


Ambala. 


various parts of India and of Ceylon! It is fur- 
nished with small spines ; it is common in parts of 
the_Salt Range, Siwalik tract, and outer hills, up 
to 5000 feet. The root boiled in milk is given in 


, vvwv./v-^ Xi-I. VV1.XOXU uny 

ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, taking advantage 
of the natural habits of the plant, form it into 
shapes resembling sheep or other objects. The 
Chinese name indicates resemblance to a dog. 
It is there deemed a tonic, and to act on the 
reno-spermatic functions. The Tartarian lamb is 
enthusiastically described by Darwin in his Botanic 
Garden .— Middle Kmg. p. 275; Smith; 
Hooker, Him, Jour, i. p. 292 ; Voigt, 734. 

ASP LEHIUM, a genus of ferns of the Polypodi- 
acese. ^ A. nidus, Linn,, is a native of Amboyna. 
A. lucidum, of Australasia, is regarded by the 


Ashrubbystragglingclimbingplant, anative of ^ is regarded by the 

.rious parts of India and of Ceylon. It is fur- ^ ^ sacred the priest, when 


bilious affections. It is necessary to remove the i ? regarded as a fatal omen. It is also 
bark previous to administering it, as it is considered ^ ^ ‘"I mourns 

poisonous. The leaves boiled and mixed with 


, , , WXIUJLJ. 

ne IS praying over a sick person, and endeavouring 
to avert the anger of the gods, waves a frond of 
this fern over the patient, and, should it happen 
to break, it is regarded as a fatal omen. It is also 


d- , .1- iiOAA vvijLv; iiiuuiiia 

lor her husband, she sits wailing in her hut, with 
a frond of this fern bound as a fillet around her 


ghi are applied externally to promote suppuration n ' 7 ? ^ around her 

in boils and tumours, Stewart thinks H ‘'® . 

supphes part of the officinal sitawar (see Asparagus r.vJJ Owtn A. i®' Mahomedan 

fihcinus) as w'ell as the bozidan. Its flowerino- Owing to the Mahomedan divisions of 

time is the cold season, when it perfumes the and night, appor- 


time is the cold season, when it perfumes the 
air to a considerable distance with the delightful 
fragrance of its flowers ; seeds ripe in March.— 
lioxh., AmsL, Useful Plants; J, L, Stewart. 

ASPATI. Sansk. An emneror. meaniTi.o* -np.r- 


tioning the whole day and the whole^ight into 
stated watches, all the periods of the day chano*e 
with the varying length of the time that the sSi 
IS above the horizon, the Asr or noonday watch 


ASPATI. S.«iSK. An emperor, meaning per- ^pizoji, the Asr or noonday watch 

haps Aswapati, ‘ lord of steeds.’— Pod’s Pafa.Xn. ,t S®? always when the sun is at the 

ASPERGILLUM, a genus of curious molluscs ; ^®S,!lf ’ Pf y« times are-Zohr, Subah, 

A. Javanum occurs in the Indian Ocean, .and A f ^?a, or Bamdad, morning. 


A. Javanum occurs in the Indian Ocean, and A. 
vagiuiferam in the Red Sea.. 

ASPERUCK. Hind. Melilotus oflacinalis, Lhm. 
ASPHALTE, Bitumen, Maltha. 


Ha jar ul Musa, 
J ews’ pitch, . . 


. Aeab. Mineral pitch, 
. Eng. Momiai, . . 


Asphalte is found on the shores of the Dead Sea. 

f- Alt • _J a . 


A condition or order of 
Linn Ik Hindus, of which four should be passed 

• through m succession, viz. Brahmachari or student, 

■R’xrn or householder, Vanaprastha or hermit, 

Fees’ Bhikshuka or Sanyasi, religious mendicant. 

* Asrama is the fourth or menclicant stage of life 
1 Sea, into which the Hindu should enter after passim’ 


X A 1 • — . iubu vvuiuij tne ninau Sliouid entpr ‘tff-nr 

in Albania, at Coxitmbo in Cuenca in through the previous stages of student ^oiiso* 
South America, and abounds m Barbadoes and holder, and hermit Awnmn ;=L, , i’ 

Trinidad forming on the leeward side of the latter the Dandilct See dS ^°™® 

ffimple of SoiJmon, was ‘aVS^tionl? al^balt Jn 

Herodotra mentions that it was heated and mixed ASS Donkev Tiel- Ao- t ' \ 

with reeds, and so used. It is supposed to be the Kh™t’ ^ ^®^’ ‘'f 

substance translated in the Bible as pitch ; and (SiiSr ' ' ’ Emo? 

It seems to be the substance known in Central AtCWass), . hS' llldf ’ ' ' ’ ' 

Asia and m the north of Persia under the name Obamor (he-ass), . . „ Gardiii. Trr' 

ofMomiai. See Petroleum. Ti,. . / v>cnum. . . . . . 

ASPHODELUSCLAVATUS. iJo.A Anative Aslt ^Zgu^ of Aby’^iS^® tUw ^ 
of ffie mterior parts of Bengal, where it appears four domestic teeecls -7 hlht‘ 
to blossom and ripen its seed durinn^ thp paM wi'+l « -.tIa a iight, giaceful animal, 

season. A. fistulosus furnishefthe s™d Bh^-i breed\?it1^\f *“5:,,"®®'^ by ladies; an Arab 
bij of the Panjab.-Pog5. Mlnd U v ug *\®, i ■'» stouter animal, for 

ASPHOTA.'^ Beng. J^famm samW • fi«- aud the largo 

mine. Also, Hind., Olitorea ternatea ’ ^ ‘ 

ASPIDIUM. Zimi. This genus of ferns is of ii?^; w‘th cmo be greatly improved 

theorderPolypodiace.. oSarSfln tliSr^S 

■ ■,■■1 88' 
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pus ; that on the shoulder is the most constant 
'soiiictimes even triple-barred, but bars also occur 
on the legs. Albino asses are occasionally seen. 
It is a patient, steady-going, sure-footed beast of 
burden, and easy-tempered, and has been domes- 
ticated from ancient times. In ancient Jerusalem 
the ass was the favourite of the upper classes and 
the priests. Deborah describes the greatest men 
in Israel as those who rode on white asses ; and we 
are told that Abdona, a judge of Israel, had forty 
sons and thirty grandsons who rode on seventy 
asses. Nevertheless the ancient Israelites con- 
sidered the ass unclean, and to yoke an ass with 
an ox in the same team was an offence against 
the law of Moses. The ancient Egyptians even 
entertained a fierce hatred towards the ass, and 
regarded it as a symbol of all kinds of misfortune. 
They were the first to symbolize a stupid person 
by the head and ears of an ass. In British India, 
the washermen, the vagrant Yerkala, and other 
wandering tribes alone use the ass, and the breed is 
small and unfit for the saddle. The Dhobi purposely 
cripple the hind legs to prevent them straying, 
and their nostrils are often slit up. The ass has a 
large head, and a large body on very slim and 
somewhat short legs, unsuited, therefore, to move 
rapidly. Its hoof has exceedingly sharp rims 
with a hollow in its centre, to fit it for travelliin^ 
on slippery ground, and for ascending the pre"^ 
cipitous sides of hills. The ass is a beast of 
burden for the mountain, as the camel is for the 
sandy desert, the elephant for the jungle, and the 
horse for the level plain. He will carry a reason- 
able burden without a murmur, and he willtrudo'e 
on for miles over the roughest roads, patiently 
and steadily, without showing any signs of fatigue. 
Niebuhr mentions the smaller or lazy ass of Arabia 
being as little esteemed there as in Europe ; and a 
larger and high-spirited breed, much valued, and 
sold at_ a high price, and which he thought fitter 
tor a journey than horses are. In Oman they 
are large, well made, and endure great fatigue. 
The Arabs take considerable care of them : and 
some of the better kind fetch from forty to fifty 
dollars. Those which traverse the Jabl Akhdar, 
m point of size, sturdiness, and sureness of step, 
are almost equal to mules, crossing the most 
dimcult passes, over a smooth limestone rock. 
Without a single false step. A great many asses 
are shipped from Oman to the Isle of France, 
where they are highly valued. Some seen by 
Burton (iii. 339) resembled mules in size and 
speed. He considers that Pliny is certainly right 
about this useful quadruped and its congeners, 
the zebra and the wild ass, in describing it as 
^animal frigoris maxime impatiens,’ for he says 
that it degenerates in cold regions, unless, as in 
Atghamstan and Barbary, there be a long, hot 
and dry summer. Aden, Cutch, and Baghdad 
have fine breeds, whereas those of India and 
south-eastern Africa are poor and weak. The best 
and the highest-priced come from the Maghrab, 
and second to them^ ranks the Egyptian race. At 
Mecca, careful feeding and kind usage transform 
the dull slave into an active and symmetrical 
friend of man 5 he knows his owner’s kind voice, 
and if one of the two fast, it is generally the 
biped. The asses of the Holy City are tali and 
plump, with sleek coats, generally ash or grey 
coloured, the eyes of deer, heads gracefully ear- 
ned, an ambling gait, and extremely sure-footed. 
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paey are equal to peat fatigue. The stallions 
have been known, m their ferocity, to kill the 
groom. Kie price varies from 2,5 to 1,50 dollars 
-Surim s Mecca; All the Year Round, September 
1864 , Playfair s Yemen ; Niehuhfs Travels ; Dar- 

See Asinus. 

A 00 4 if H ind. Lepidium sativum. 
AbbAM, a province in the N.E. frontier of 
Briteh India, comprises the districts of Cachar 
the Khassya, and Jaintia hills, Durrung, Goalpara 
Kamrup, Luckimpur, Naogong, Sibsagar, Silbet! 
and the Naga and Garo hills. In 1873, it wms 
i chief commissionership, with part 
of Koch-Behar added to it. It comprises the 
alleys of the Brahmaputra and of the Barak or 
£^ma, together with the mountainous watershed 
that separates these rivers. It is situated between 
lat. 23° o8' 80" and 28° 17' N., and lono' 89° 46' 
and 97° 5' E. The area is 55:384 sS-e milts, 
and ae population 4,816,157 in 1881. It is 
bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
the great ILmalayan range, the frontier tribes 
riorn VV. to E. bemg successively the Bhutia, Aka, 
Daphla, Miri, Abar, and Mishmi ; on the north- 
east by the Mishmi hills, which sweep round the 
head of the Brahmaputra valley; on the east 
by the unexplored mountains which mark the 
Burma frontier, by the hills of the independent 
N^ga tribes and the Manipur dominiok: on 
the south by the hills occujned by the Kuki or 
Lushai, by the State of Hill Tipperah and the 
Ben^l Tipperah district ; and on the west by 
the Benpl districts of Maimansinh and Eangpur. 

territory, and Jalpaiguri district! 
The districte pf the Naga, the Khassya, Jaintia 
and Garo hills are in a central hill tract, a 
long projecting outwork of the mountain system 
Hiat intervenes between the watersheds of the 
Brahmaputra and Irawadi in a series of rido'es 
and plateaux, the highest point of the NVm 
hills being 10,000 feet, of the Khassva hills 64I9 
feet, and of the Garo hills 4700 feet. “ At Cherra- 
punji m the Khassya hills in 1861, 805 inches of 
ram fell, 366 inches of it in July. In 1876 it 
was 368 inches. 

Assam_ was long held by the Ahom race, who 
gave It Its name; afterwards, by the Burmese. 

of Yandaboo, 24th February 
1826, It was ceded to the British. The valley 
is continuous at its western extremity with the 
plams of Bengal, but gradually contracts ' to 
the eastward, till the mountains at last approach 
so close together that no level country remains 
between them. The width of the lower valley is 
about 30 miles. It is in general level, with a 
gentle uniform slope, but low ranges of hills pro- 
ject occasionally from both sides, almost to the 
Brahmaputra ; and isolated granite hillocks, of no 
considerable mean elevation, occur scattered here 
and there over the surface. The atmosphere is 
very humid, and dense fogs are frequent in winter 
The rainfall ranges from 69 to 159 inches, and 
earthquakes are frequent, and those of 1869 and 
mj, were severe. In Upper Assam there is but 
little cultivation, and much forest, which is often 
almost impervious from rank underwood. It is 
the ancient Kamrup, and its history (‘Assam 
Buranjj ) has been written by Huliram Dhaikiyal 
rnukan of Gobati, who, after bringing down the 
geMalogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir 
(Bharmapala), says Dravir invited Brahmans 
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from Gjum to liis court north of the Brahmaputra, 
aud he giyes the following dynasties : — 

a. Brahmaputra dynasty, reigned 240 years. 
Alter A.D. 1478, Assam was divided into twelve 
petty states, and in 1498 was invaded by Dulal 
Gliazi, son of Husain Shah. 

h. The Indrayansa (Indu) dynasty reigned from 
A.D. 1330 to 1780, wdtli an interregnum caused by 
the invasion of Husain Shah. Chukapa became 
independent in 1230, and spread conquests, and 
was rpned Asama (unequalled), hence Assam. 

^ This is to be regarded as a history of the inva- 
sions from Bengal. 

Population . — The valley and its bordering hills 
are remarkable for the variety of populations 
which they contain. Captain Butler (Travels, 
p. 1) gave the following as names of the tribes 
in and adjoining the valley, viz. Abor and Bor 
Abor ; . Aka of the Hazari Khawa and Kappas 
Ohor tribes ; Angami, Arung, Assamese, the Bhot, 


;Dooar Eaja, and Thebingia Bhutias: Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Cachar ; the Changlo ■ Dofla • 
Dooaniah Garo; Jili; Khamti and BorKhamti;’ 
Khan; Khassya; Koreng; Kuki; Latu: Lota; 
Buhup or Lushai, Maram; Mechoo; Mikir: Miri 
Mishmi, Moria, Miilung; Mu -than; Muttuk,’ 
Eaga; Namsang; Singpho, Tang-Khol, Ta-blung 
and lang-Jvhol. Themost numerous are the 
lUisissya, Garo, Mikir, and the Cachari, the last 
identified with the Mech of the E. and \Y. Dwara • 
the Ahom (128,980); the Chutia (51,482) ; part of 
the Koch or Eajbansi ; Chandal (122,467) • Kai- 
barti (128,625) ; Kolita (179,000) ; Khamti on the 
frontiers of Lakliinijpur. See India. 

Half the population is Hindu, and a fourth 
part are Mahomedans. The Hindu religionists 
of Assam, including races of mixed descent and 


Yunnan, «and Siam. The Pong kingdom was 
finally broken up by king Aiompra of Burma, in' 
the nyiddle of the 18tli century. Before the 
incursions of the Burmese, Assam had its roads" 
bridges, cities, and civilisation. The Mahomedans 
found its people hardy and courageous in Upper 
Assam, but towards the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury they had become apathetic and unambitious 
though those of Kamrup were less so. ’ 

The first British treaty with any of the Assam 
chiefs was a commercial agreement made in 1783 
with Eaja Surgy l)eo. But the Indian Government 
never ratified or published it, on the ground that 
the raja’s government was not sufficiently strong to 
ensure its observance. The country subsequently 
relapsed into anarchy, and fell under the Burmese. 
It was invaded by the British when the first 
Burmese war broke out, 1824-26, and the pro- 
ymee was annexed to British India, 31st July 
18*.9. In 1833, Upper Assam was granted to 




proselytes, now consist of BratoM, Ganak and the T ™ conditions. Many of 

Kayasth,_all of comparatively modern imnorta. 


made. The Bur _ Senaputtee, or chief of the 
Vo')/:- ioto an engagement, in May 

i “x)’ acknowledged the supremacy 

British, and bound himself to supply 
oOO soldiers in time of war. The management 
ot the coTOtry was left in his own hands, except 
as regards capital offences. In January 1836, 
tlie obhgation to supply troops was commuted 
10 OA payment of Es. 1800 a year. In 

1820, smiilar agreements were made with the 
Khamti chief of Saddiya; but in 1839 the Khamti 
attacked the town of Saddiya, and many persons, 
as also Colonel White, the Political Agent, were 
slain. Agreements were also made in May 1886 
with the bmgpho. These tribes were implicated 
m the Khamti rising in 1889, but they were 
aUowed to surrender under conditions. Many of 


Kayasth, all of comparatively modern importa- 
tion ; Kolita, who appear to be the only remnant 
m It of the early Aryan colonists; Keot, who 
are partly of Hindu extraction, and partly 
proselytes raised to that position; Dorn, who 
pe boatmen and fishermen ; the Hari, low caste 
immigrants; and converted Ahom, Chutia 
Lalong, Koch, Mech, and Cachari. The Sim 
people became prosdytes to Hindnisnrat an into Assam since 

early period, and, ]ia4g adopSd “an™ W™ ti n the 18th centmy from the country 
and customs of Hindus, tliey have now notlimo- to the British as Bor-Khamti, which tliey 


mam b^y left A^am for Hukong, in Upper Burma. 

the Phaki or Phakial race on the Dihing river, 
tlie IGamjang (Df Saddiya, and the numerous settle- 
ments of the Khamti race, are aU Shan colonies, 
and retam the customs, costume, and religion that 
they brought with them into the valley. Of 
these the Khamti are the most numei-ous and 
important. They immigrated into Assam since 
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but their features to maik them as of different 

Indeed, it is stated that the Shans 
brought np women with them into the country. 

The prinoipa tribes on the frontier of Upper 
Assam are the Muttuk, the Khamti, and the 
bmgpho. At the eastern end, near Saddiya, the 
tribes are very much mixed, and numbers of them 
are gradually coming lower and lower down- 

E seeffirto^Ja prSe^rthe peoL^^^^^ r ® 

tbeBiu-mese sideof the Patkoi, which Arcin“ I'S^ivor?”^ uT’two’ jute, lac, 

the Mislimi down finri — :n 1 , . ^ ^ ivoiy. its two principal ludigeiious varic- 


Wilcox visited them" in 1826, two gwat dans 
had been at feud for fifty years, and, owin->- to 
these dissensions, horde after horde flowed Into 

^ against the Britisli 

m 18o9, they ivere expelled Saddiya, but later 
on were permitted to re-oeeupy lands near thoir 
hSurt Buddhists, and have a 

The hills of Assam possess coal, gold, iron 
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the Mishmi down, and which will perhaps brinS 
them within the British boundary, the nomind 
boundary being the crest of the Patkoi. It is 
trom the Mom branch of the Shan or Tai or Thai 
race that Assam (Asam) received its name. This 

Bmmese Shan-gyai, or eldest branch of the Shan 
_Iho first to assume the title of Ahom, or peerless' 
is Siud to have b^n Chn-ku-pha, a.d. 1228, in 
the kingdom of Pong, which touched Tipperah, . 


ivory. 

ties of ^k are the inuga and the” eri. Of its 
wo^, thirty-six species, applicable to v.-irions 
Useful purposes, were described by .Major Hanu-iv 
as bedongmg to Upper Assam. MoJt of thm 
are light,_ strong, and durable; while' not a 
few combine with these qualities a fine oraiii 

ooiuifiy comprise 
n addition to such as .are commonly cultivated 
eugal, b.ack pepj/er, long popper, eardamoiiis. 
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tejpatra or malabathram leaf, and jubrang, tlie 
capsule of a species of xantboxylum, peculiar to 
the country, and described as aromatic, fragrant, 
and highly pungent. It is a very fertile pro- 
vince. '"The whole population, from the baby at 
the breast to the very few old men, used opium, 
and in 1864-5 the population consumed £143,548 
worth of that drug ; but the Government intro- 
duced stringent prohibitions, and tea cultivation 
has since greatly added to their wealth. Among 
its wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
leopard, bear, bnffalo, deer, and wild cow . — Yuys 
Cathay ; Hamilton'^s JE. Indies; Taylor^ in Rejwrts 
on Great Exhibition 0 / 1851, p. 141* Butler's 
Travels; M^Culloclis Report; ScJilagentweifs India^ 
ii. pp. 95-98 ; Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, p. 
278 ; Dcdto^i's Ethnol. ; Aitcheson's Treaties^p. 127. 

ASSARA REWAND. Arab. Hebradendron 
gambogioides, GVn/iam ; Gamboge. 

ASSARHADDON, king of Babylon, was the 
son of Sennacherib. The latter resided at Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria ; Sennacherib displaced the 
satraps, and invested his son as king of Babylon, 
B.G. 675.- — Ch, Bunsen, iii. See Assyria. 

ASSASSIN, a term applied in Europe to the 
A1 Hasani, a heterodox Mahomedan sect, whose 
successors now believe that the deity is incarnate 
in their chief. The first of the sect who arro- 
gated these divine pretensions was Hasan Saba, 
a man of domineering passions, consummate sub- 
tility, and persevering spirit of enterprise. He 
lived about the year 1090, and by various intrigues, 
a singular mysterious deportment, as well as an 
invincible courage, he attained to great power. 
Christians, Jews, Maliomedans of the Sunni or 
Shiah sects, all were alike the objects of his ex- 
communication ; and he sold his dagger, or rather 
that of his followers, to whatever party were vile 
enough to buy the blood of their enemies. A1 
Jabai, literally, the mountain, was the old Arabic 
name for the whole of the very mountainous 
quarter of Irak-i-Ajam, which lies between 
Hamadan and Kimiaiishah. It stretches far to 
the south-west of the Caspian range, and com- 
prises Mount Elwund, the Orontesof the ancients, 
this branch also bearing the appellation Elburz ; 
and the chief was designated Shaikh-ul- Jabai, 
rendered the Old Man of the Mountain. For 
about 200 years the sect held Milice, amongst the 
Elburz mountains, about 20 miles north of Kasvin, 
but they were destroyed by Hulaku a.d. 1260. 
A colony, under the leading of one of Hasan’s 
representatives, settled themselves amongst the 
heights of Lebanon, and have been variously 
called Ismaili, Batani, and rd-Hasani, or the 
Ismailans, Batemans, and Assassins ; during the 
crusades, one of Hasan’s successors \vas known to 
the Europeans as the Old Man of the Mountain. 
A chief of the Ismaili for many years resided 
at Bombay, and in 1865 or 1866 instituted a civil 
suit in H.M. High Court for some matter con- 
nected with his faith. The term Assassin has 
also been derived from Hashishin, a person given 
to the intoxication of hemp (Hashish, Ar.), but 
the accepted derivation is from Al Hasani.,— 
Porter's Travels, i. p. 286-288. See Alamut ; 
Hasau-ibn-Saba ; Maghrab ; Shaikh-ul -Jabai. 

ASS AYE, a small hamlet in long. 75° 56' 15" E., 
and lat. 20° 15' 15" N., on the borders of Kan- 
desh. A battle %vas fought hero on the 28d 
September 1808, by the Indian army under Sir 
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Arthur Wellesley, against the confederate Mah- 
rattas. Colonel Wellesley, with 4-500 troops, of 
whom 2000 were British, defeated the cooibined 
forces, 50,000 strong, of the Mahratta chief Sindia 
and the raja of Berar, and they had 1600 infantry 
mider French officers. One in three of the British 
forces was killed. Sindia’s artillery rested on the 
right bank of the rivniet. In 1868, the potail of 
the village, who was a lad at the time of the battle, 
and a subahdar, Papadu, of the 21st M. N. L, who 
was a soldier present in the battle, were still alive, 
the former at Assaye, the latter at Secunderabad. 
The hamlet is built near the bank of the rivulet ; 
and the spirit of one of the French officers who 
fell in the battle has been deified, and at his 
tomb worship is performed bythe Mahrattas of 
the village and neighbourhood. 

ASSAY MASTER. An officer with this desig- 
nation is in each of the Indian mints, at Calcutta 
and Bombay. He conducts the chemical analysis 
of the precious metals brought for sale, and deter- 
mines the quantity of gold or silver in any mix- 
ture with the baser metals. He also examines the 
pix coins ]3rior to issue, to ascertain that they are 
up to the standard. The process was formerly by 
cupellation, but latterly the humid mode has been 
followed. 

ASSES’ GLUE, the 0-kiau of the Chinese, 

gelatinous substance obtained by boiling down 
the waters of a celebrated well, situated sixty 
li to the N.E, of the district city of Yang-kuh, 
in Kwan-ehau-fu (Shantung), but Yim-ching- 
hien in Ts’au-chau-fu is also said to supply this 
substance. It is sold in fiat rectangular cakes, 
and the best is clear amber coloured, free from 
damp or smell. It has all the properties of, and 
is used as, glue. The well water probably re- 
sembles that of Bareges in France. — Smith, p. 28. 

ASSIA, a range of hills in the Cuttack district, 
containing interesting Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Mahomedan remains of ancient temples, caves; 
sculptures, and forts. Udayagiri hill has two 
large figures of Buddha, and extensive Buddhist 
ruins, as also has Achala. Basanta Naltigiri has 
an elephant cave, and Amravati hill two beautiful 
images of Indrani. — Imp, Gaz, 

ASSU. Panj. Brassica eruca. 

ASSUR, in Hindu tradition, giants who made 
war on the children of the Diti. In these Assur 
possibly are typified the Assyrian conquerom. 
But it has also been surmised that the Assur of 
the. Mahabharata may be the Hasaures or Asii of 
Incio-Germanic history. See Asur. 

ASSYRIA, an ancient sovereignty in the upper 
part of Mesopotamia, The heart of the country 
was a district on either side of the Tigils, between 
iat, 85° and 87° N. Its people were, however, a 
race with martial proclivities ; and about 650 B.c. 
their dominion attained its highest limit. Hero- 
dotus, Pliny, and Strabo included within its 
bounds countries over which their sway had at 
times extended, such as the whole of Babylonia, 
all Mesopotamia, a portion of Mount Zagros (the 
modern Kurdistan), and all Syria as far as Cilicia, 
Judea, and Phcenicia. During the 7th century 
B.a, it had Lydia, Cyprus, and Egypt on the 
west, Elam and part of Media on the east, with 
Babylonia and part of Arabia on the south. Por- 
tions of it are named in the Hebrew Scriptures as 
Padan-aram, Aram Nahrain, Gozan, and Halah. 

On the west of Assyria proper arc the Karajah 
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Dag'h (the Mount Masins of Strabo), and on the 
east the Jabal Tiir. The Sin jar, a solitary lime- 
stone ridge, divides western Assyria into a north- 
ern and southern portion. Its more important 
rivers are the Kurnib or Eastern Khabour, the 
greater Zab, which washes the ruins of Mmrud, 
the lesser Zab, the Adhem, and the Diyaleh. 
There were many large towns, but Mnua, Calah, 
Assliur, and Bit Sargina were seats of govern- 
ment during the flourishing period of the empire. 
About 007 B.C., Assyria lost its independence, and 
in the subsequent revolutions its cities and palaces 
were destroyed, so that till lately a knowledge of 
their sites even was lost. The most extensive of 
the Assyrian ruins are opposite Mosul on the 
east bank of the Tigris, and are without doubt 
those of Nineveh. Since the middle of the 19th 
century, learned men — Layard, Botta, Henry 
Eawlinson, George Eawlinson, George Smith, 
Professor Sayce, Mr. Eassam — have been search-^ 
ing the mounds for remains of the ancient cities, 
their sculptures, their libraries and works of 
art, in the region around Mosul, and towards 
Baghdad, Calah or Kalah being 20 miles south 
of Nineveh, and Assur, the modern Sherghat, 
is 60 miles south of Mosul. George Smith dis- 
covered there a Chaldsean legend of the flood ; he 
recovered the cosmogonic legends of the priests 
of Babylonia; gave histories of Sennacherib 
and Assur-Bani-pal ; and the most important of 
the documents relating to the reigns of Esar- 
haddon, son of Sennacherib, have been found 
and translated. 

The physical type of the Assur people, their 
moral characteristics, and their languages, all 
belonged to th e Semitic family. Their writing was 
in the cuneiform character; and in the more 
simplifled form of later tunes, the wedge was 
almost the sole element of the writing. . In 1851, 
Sir Henry Eawlinson gave a list of 246 characters 
and 120 variants. Binoe then, M. Oppert has 
given 318 as the miraber of the forms in more 
frequent use. The Assyrians had many gods, but 
Assur was their chief deity through all their 
history, and was called by them Sadi-Matati, or 
Mountain of the World. Nebo, with his consort 
Urmitu, the gods of Kalah and Nineveh, presided 
over learning ; Shamas and Sin were the sun and 
moon gods; Merodach, also styled Bel, and his 
consort Zirrat-Banit, or Succoth-Benoth, ema- 
nated from Babylon ; Ishtar, the analogue of 
Venus, was a favourite of Nineveh and Arbela ; 
Nergal and Ninip were gods of war and the 
chase; Vul, the storm deity; Ann, the king of 
heaven ; and Hea, the lord of hell ; with many 
minor gods. They were a literary people, and 
gave great encouragement to the arts. Libraries 
of clay tablets were formed in each of the large 
cities ; and art developed itself on the side of 
architecture and sculpture. They were skilled in 
metallurgy, workers iu iron, copper, and bronze, 
and they excelled in printing, painting, weaving, 
and dyeing. Their knowledge of metallurgy was 
derived from the Akkadians, from whom also, 
in common with the Hebrews, they obtained their 
poetry. 

George Smith, in his ‘ Assyria from the Earliest 
Times till the Fall of Nineveh,’ gives a list of the 
Assyrian kings, with their approximate dates. 

The following portion of it is from 1450 to 607 
B.C., and enumerates 37 rulers 


Assur-Bel-nisisu,, B.a 1450 
Buzur-Assur, . . . 1420 
Assur-ubalid, . , . 1400 
Bei-nirari, .... 1370 
Budil, ... . . 1350 
Vul-nirari i., . . . 1330 
Shalmaneser i., . . 1300 
Tugnlti Ninip i., . . 1271 
Bel-kudur-uznr, . . 1240 
Ninip-pal-esar, . . 1220 
Assur-dani., . . . 1200 
Muttagil-nuslfu, . , 1170 
Assur risilim, . . . 1150 I 
Tiglatli-Pileser i., . 1120 

Asser-Bel-kala, . . 1100 
SamsiVuiril., . . 1080 
Assur - rab - amar or 
Assur-rabur, about 1050 
Assur-nimiti, „ 1000 

Assur-dan ii., . . . 930 


Vul-nirari ii., . . 
Tugulti Ninip ii., 
Assur-nazir-pal, . 
Shalmaneser ii. , . 
Assur-dain-pal (rebe 
king), . . . . 

Samsi Vul iv., . 
Vul-nirari m., . 

Shalmaneser iii,, . 
Assur-dan in., 
Assur-nirari ii., . 
Tiglath-Pileser II., 
Shalmaneser iv., . 
Sargon, . , . . - 

Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, 
Assur-Bani-pal , 
Bel-Zaldr-iskum, . 
Assur-ebii-ili, . 


913 

891 

885 

860 




827 
825 
812 
783 
773 
755' 
745 
727 
722 
. 705 
. 681 
. 668 
. 626 
620, 607 
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Sargon, who formed a great library at Calah, 
was murdered 705 B.c. His successor, Sennach- 
erib, was also murdered by two of bis sons, but 
his youngest son, Esarhaddon, defeated these 
brothers, and succeeded to the throne. In 670, 
he raised his son Assur-Bani-pal, or Sardanapaius, 
to be co-regent. At this time, Nabopolassar, 
viceroy of Babylon, b.c. 625, declared for inde- 
pendence. In B.c. 605, Nabopolassar sent his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, who expelled Necho of Egy|>t 
from it. His son Nebuchadnezzar ruled tliere 
from 604 to 561 b.c., and Babylon for a brief 
period became mistress of the world. Nabu Nahid 
was defeated in Borsippa, 655 B.c. Babylon city 
was taken by Cyrus, and Nabu Nahid died in 
Carmania. The succeeding dynasty was that of 
the Medes. For 200 years they had been partially 
under the Asspians ; Shalmaneser ii., Viil-Nirari 
III., Tiglath-Pileser ii., Sargon, Esarhaddon, and 
other Assyrian monarchs had compelled them to 
pay tribute. But, after the death of Assur-Bani- 
pal, Dejoices, son of Phraortes, invaded Assyria, 
but was driven back, and fell in battle on the 
plain of Ehages. His son Vakistar, the Cyaxares 
of the Greeks, subsequently made an inroad on 
Assyria, but had to return to his own dominions 
to meet an inroad of the Saci Scythians, who 
overran Media, Assyria, and Syria up to Askelon ; 
but Vakistar (Cyaxares) recovered his authority, 
and combined with Necho of Egypt, Nabopolassar 
of Babylon, and the king of Armenia. They 
overran the country, and sat down for t^vo years 
before Nineveh. A heavy flood broke down 
a part of its wall, and the Assyrian monarch 
gathered his wives and all his valuables in the 
palace, and set the building in flames. — Smith's 
Ancient History; Ass7jria; Laijard's Xlnevch; Haiii 
Imson's Ancient Monarchies. ' See Babylonia. 

AbT, in N. India, is tlie west or setting sun. 
Ude ast tak tiimhra raj ho, — May your rule extend 
trom east to -west,— a Hindu form of benetliction. 

ASTA, Or Patoo, a bast in use in Birbhuin. 

, ASTACUS, a genus of long-tailed crustaceans, 
including the common lobster. A. fiuviatilis is 
the craw flsh. 

ASTAK. Hihd. Dried apricots with the ker- 
^ A %vitliout the kernels. 

ASTAEAK. Arab. Storax. 

Bed orpirnent. 
astrolabe. 

ASTAETA, the Ashtaroth of the Bilile, and 
Astarte of Greek an tiiora, according to Chevalier 
Bunsen, is derived from the Egyptian word iies- 
1 toreth, the throne or seat of the Cow, i.e. the 


ASTEH. 


ASTEOLOGT. 


Queen of Heaven, and it meant orimnallv Nature nf Tiw +rt+is« ^ t t , , 


or B.c. 2000, Astarta signified the polar star 
-which -was dedicated to that primeval goddess! 


ASTEACAN. Hindus pmctlri^g their faith 
gctend to Astracan and the eastern parts of the 


^tarte was the great iivi^it; of^te pISs, S^Lpi^^"" 

Or^eJrct^EVsafE^^^^^^^^ tofhfSI^'^^ff’ 11“"^ of plants belonging 

the chief d^y of Sidon, \ut hi womWp Se 5 ‘'l ^tfcns ^ 

extended to the E. Of the Jordan. Physically, she G^nmite A VeWT 

represented the moon. The name may be from Lebanon CreW Toi^lo ^ 

the Babylonian Ishtar, the analogue of Yenus •— dueinn- mfm f ^»d the Peloponnesus, pro- 

CL Bunse'n, iv. 350-352. ’ o ® gum-tragacanth of commerce, which 

-SfSrSSo^ls rlvlErrSf^^? 

C3“-71™K.SJ- 

ASTERABAD, a province of Persia between *1® Makhmal 

lat W inri qfto M i 1 c\fo IS given to A. spinosus, but none of these have 

srf 

province is sometimes Spinosus, Atnil, Hind ^ has a hard tibnlnt^* 

s=!"%^,n£r 

tribe, who have entire possession of the .province. ASTRAGALTTS ATTTTTTrPPC! n/ i; 
Asterabad, the capital, is near the mouth of the w Walt. 

rper Ester, on a bay of the Caspian Sea. It is S k’aSTraS rinm' ’ 

eighteen days’ journey to Herat, and from thence, . „ s“4hzai. ! i Tk i™ 

passing through the hilly country of the Hazara, Buta-i-Miswak, . Hind. Sarmul, Pishkan, 

^u arrive at Kabul on the eleventh.— Atnil, Kiutu, . . Panj. Bizu-da, khan, . ’ ’’ 


Kanta-koolika, 
Bahel Shulli, . 


Beng. Gokaiitaka, 
Can. Ikshugandha, . 


Gokmra, Gokshura, Hind. Katu-iriki, . . . Singh. 


V., jLXiXXJU/. 

Taimakana, Ikshura, ,, 
l^hul Maldiana, . 

■Waliei Shulli, . Maleal. 


Nir-mulli, . . , 
Nirugobbi, Gobbi, 


rper Ester, on a bay of the Caspian Sea. It is MuXkantrSS Tan^’ 

eighteen days’ journey to Herat, and from thence, . „ s“4hzai. ! i Tk i™ 

passing through the hilly country of the Hazara, Buta-i-Miswak, . Hind. Sarmul, Pishkan, 

^u arrive at Kabul on the eleventh.— Atnil, Kiutu, . . Panj. Bizu-da, khan, . ’ ’’ 

P- 126; A very spinous plant, with yellow flowers, 
A orn^o A somewhat resembling gorse. 

ASTEEAOANTHA LONGIFOLIA. Nees. ASTEAK. Hind. Gum ammoniac. 

Euellia longifolia, Moxb. | Barleria longifolia, Linn. ASTE ANG. HiND. Atropa acuminata, Eoyle 

Kanta-koolika, . Beng. Gokaiitaka, . . Sansk. . ■^S'^I^OLOGY, the Fann-u-Tanjim of the Arabs! 
Balael Shulli, . . Can. Ikshugandha, . . „ is largely believed in throughout Asia : but even 

MmSnt !&, ,?• Ni^-mS?’ ' ‘ ' ^ P'Meys wer^ 

ip;i. 

r '”“1. “!■ - “ S;?-«p^sr 

diuretic m urinary diseases affairs of life,— whether an article boimht for sale 
pddropsies andc^es^of gravel.-Ai«^ • Powell, will produce ’profit or not; whether a Sole 

’ ?!sTp’RfA foigt. born will be a boy or a girl; will a wife bear 

AblEEIA, of Plmy, the star rubies of the children or not? will a wife keen a man in 

™ ASTmASTIGMA A POs^on lives in 

This^vpi^^ finf MAOROCARPA. Bedd. concubmage but abstaining from marriage, having 

fnpf ghats (2600 been warned by an astrologer that he would die 

e leading up to Peermede in the if he entered on matrimony. Stellar astroloow 

MarX*^° Thp'f* -f in is of the most ancient date amongst the HinduJ 

March. The fruit and leaves, except that the The ancient Aryans, with Agni Vavu Indra’ 

bubOdMtfS’dTom^^rt^^k ^ Varuna, etc., worshipped the sun, the^m’oon, the 

graha or planets. The moon, Chandra, was the ob- 
mw ® referred to that genus ; it jeot of divine honours, and the centre of numerous 

may, however, be co-genenc with the little known legends, and the Sankara-- 7 ii'aya, ch. xliv men- 
°iHasck.-Redd. FI Sylv. p 266. tions a’sect of moon- worshi^p^ei. The ^h!p 
Astana. _ fiiND. A threshold, a of the stars is described at length in the Yaina? 

ho^v ^ piace-holder, a valkya, and to the present day Surya, the sun, 

A QrpiT^^ ^ T A i.* A t groups of sturs, particularly the Nakshatra, 

A sea urchm of the coutinue objects of worship from Yedic times 
hilippmes. Its short spmes are tubular, and as the sun and moon were gods of the Babv- 

^^^5n<?nain’'**“® produce a sharp, lonians. At the present day, there are dies 

SulBgillg pain. ■fhaft rl^/)o wl+l-. n 


dtino-m J ua.y, mere dies 

A^TWr orWf'W A To-A i-i i, ■ , ,• m, and dies nefasti with the Hindus, and the 

Hindii astrologer plies his trade even- iu the smallest 

Hindu ceremony of sprmkhug the bones with village. The bondage in which tlie Tamil races 
water a few davs after hiirniTiD-_W Heo A.i,t« v„ •- races 


, , » T — •> „ wibu viiittgw. Aue uouuage in wnicn tiie Tami 

ASnilBJ^DA astrology is the occasion of never- 

A^mAP Illecehrum lanatum. endmg expenses, and the fruitful source of un- 

AOtutt, a mountainous district on the bordere ceasing anxieties to all classes. The horoscopes 
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of all, except tlxe very lowest, are written out, 
and consulted on occasions of any importance. 
Before setting out on a journey, or commencing 
to plough, sow, etc., the astrologer is asked about 
a lucky time. Hence favourable opportunities 
are often lost. Indeed, never does a Hindu take 
any step of importance without first consulting 
the stars. This is usually done by reference either 
to a Brahman astrologer or to the astrological 
almanac. When business will not admit of delay, 
a Hindu will consult either the Sivagyanmut, or 
‘ advices of Siva,’ or the Cuchuns, or ‘ sayings ’ of 
Khona, the wife of Varahamihira, the great astro- 
nomer, who was one of the nine gems in the court 
of Vikramaditya, the great monarch of Malwa. 
The planets are invoked in the Tedic books, and 
their worship is prescribed in the Gajnaralkya. 
Chand, the moon, was from^he time of the Brah- 
mans the centre of numerous legends and the object 
of divine honours. In Ceylon, the preparation of 
the ephemeris predicting bhe weather, and other 
particulars of the forthcoming year, appears to have 
undergone little or no change since this custom 
of the inhabitants of India was described by 
Arrian and Strabo. But in later times the Brah- 
mans and the Buddhists have superadded to that 
occupation the casting of nativities, and the com- 
position of horoscopes for individuals, from which 
the sophistse described by Arrian abstained. It 
is practised alike by the highest and most humble 
c^tes of Singhalese and Buddhists, from the 
■^'ellala, or agricultural aristocracy, to the beaters 
of tom-toms, who have thus acquired the title of 
‘ Nakatiya,’ or astrologer. The attendance on 
particular ceremonies, however, called Bali, which 
are connected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. The Mahomedans of British 
India keep their calendar or Jantri, and the Hindu 
Joshi calculates the ephemeris. The Hindus also 
have their calendar or panjangam ; but they all 
practise divination from books, for which the 
Chintamani pastakam is in use in the south of 
India. — Tennant's Christianity hi Ceylon^ p. 184; 
Trey, of a Hind, i. xxi. See Almanac ; Divination ; 
Ordeal. . 

ASTRONOMY, the Jyoti Sastra of the Hindus, 
and Naj’m of the Arabs, is supposed to have 
been first known to the Ohaldaeans. It has, how- 
ever, been^ attributed to the Egyptians, who pro- 
bably derived their knowledge from a more 
ancient nation. The Chinese have no right ; and 
when the claims are investigated of the Indians, 
Persians, and Babylonians, it is found that their 
systems of ^tronomy belong to a latitude con- 
siderably higher than Benares, Persepolis, or 
Babylon, but somewhere between 35® and 55° N. 
Brabmanical books teach that the longest day in 
summer is ^twice as long as the shortest day in 
winter, which is not the case in any part of India. 
Zoroaster taught the Persians similarly; and 
Ptolemy obtain ed ancient Babylonian records of 

/Usings, belonging to latitudes not lower than 
the 40 parallel. Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair have 
stated that observations taken by Hindu astro- 
nomers, upwards of 3000 years before Christ, are 
still extant, and prove a considerable degree of 
progress already made at that period; but La 
Place and De Lambre deny the authenticity of the 
observations, and consequently the validity of the 
conclusion. Yet all astronomers admit the great 
antiquity of the Hindu observations. The astro- 
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nomical rule relating to the calendar was drawn 
up in the 14th century before Christ ; and Para- 

XX a .... X .u. .... ^ .... . 1 ^ 
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sara, the first writer on astronomy of whose 
writings any portion remains, appears to have 
flourished about the same time. 

The astronomical symbols of the planets have 
been derived, in all probability, from Chaldsean 
and Assyrian sources. The symbol of the planet 
Mercury (§) is the Caduceus, which, like the 
Petasus, is an emblem of eastern origin. The 
symbol of Mars (5) represents a round shield 
and spear. The symbols of Jupiter and Saturn 
(y. and I 7 ) am doubtful, but are probably the 
Syro- Arabic forms of the numbers 4 and 5, 
indicating the position of these bodies in the 
planetary five. The symbol of the earth (J) is 
the inverted emblem of life, and probably bears 
some reference to terrestrial corruption and 
decay. The astronomical systems of the old 
Arabian authors are founded on those of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy. The Arab prince Alba- 
tegnius stated the procession of the equinoxes to 
be 1° in 66 years. 

The Divimns of Time of all nations are astro- 
nomical. From the remotest times, amongst the 
Chaldseans, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, Greeks, 
and the natives of northern Europe, there has 
been a hebdomadary division of the month. In. 
this, the days are commenced with the day of 
tlie sun, followed by that of the moon, and the 
five planets, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Yenus, and 
Saturn. The Hindus also reckon by the light 
and dark halves of the moon, which they desig- 
nate Kista paksham and Sakla paksham. 

The divisions of the day times have been various, 
among the nations of antiquity, and there are 
still variations in these modes in the modern 
world. The manner of reckoning the days by 
the ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst 
that people at the present time, is to commence 
the day at a certain hour of the evexiing, and to 
finish it on the next evening at the same hour. 
Thus their Sabbath begins on the afternoon of 
Friday, and is completed on the afternoon of 
Saturday. The Eoman Catholic Church also 
commences its festivals in the evening; and this 
custorn is retained amongst the British in some 
of their popular observances, such as the eve of 
Sb John and Christmas eve. The civil day of 
Britain commences at twelve o’clock at midoight, 
and lasts till the same hour of the following .night. 
The astronomical day begins at noon, andT Is 
counted up to twenty-four hours, te.riiiinating at 
the succeeding noon. In parts of Italy and of 
Germany, the day is held to commence about 
sunset, and the hours are counted on till the next 
sunset. 

The division of the day among Mahomedans is 
chiefly subservient to the stated times of per- 
forming their devotions, and is not generally very 
accurate. They begin their account at sunset, 
reckoning twelve hours from thence to simrise 
whether the night be long or short; from sun- 
rise to sunset they also reckon twelve hours, and 
consequently a night hour is longer in th.e winter 
than an hour of the clay, ancrin sammer tiie 
hours of the day are longer than those of the 
night. At the equinoxes alone, all the hours 
are of eciuai length, and tiien they coincide with 
those adopted by the British in ‘commencement 
and duration, diiTeringr, of course, six hours in 
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enumeration, so that the British six o’clock is their 
twelve, and the British seven is their one, etc. 

The Chinese begin the day an hour before 
midnight, and divide the twenty-fonr hours into 
twelve parts of two hours each. Instead of 
numbering their hours, they give a different 
name to each period of two hours. The names 
and corresponding time, according to the British 
mode, are as follows : — 

Tsze, 11 to 1 morning. Woo, 11 to 1 afternoon. 

Chow, 1 ,, 3 ,, We, 1 „ 3 ,, 

Yiu, 3 ,, 5 ,, Shin, 3 ,, 5 „ 

Maou, 5 „ 7 „ Yew, 5 ,, 7 „ 

Shin, 7 „ 9 „ Seo, 7 „ 9 „ 

Sze, 9 „ 11 ,, Hae, 9 „ 11 „ 

The word Keaou is added when the first hour 
of each period is intended, and Ching for the last. 
Thus, Keaou tsze is eleven at night, and Ching 
tsze, twelve at night; Keaou Chow, one in the 
morning; Ching Chow, two, etc. The word 
K’hih, ‘quarter,’ is used after the hour with the 
numerals yih 1, urh 2, or sau 3, to subdivide the 
hours into quarters, which is the smallest division 
commonly employed. Example — Ching maou yih 
k’hih, a quarter-past six ; Keaou woo urh k’hih, 
half -past eleven. 

Both the Hindu and the Mahomedan of India 
divide the day into four watches, and the night 
into the same number, the day being considered 
to extend from sunrise to sunset. The watches are 
again divided into ghuree, which are 24 minutes 
each in length. As in the summer the days are 
longer than the nights, each day watch will then 
be longer than any watch of the night, though, 
from the necessity of each watch comprising an 
exact number of ghuree, there will generally be 
the difference of 1 ghuree between two watches 
of the same day. There is much variation in this 
respect, and although, in the latitudes of India, 
the difference is not so great as it would be in 
a country more towards the north, it is still so 
inconvenient that the natives of India rarely 
understand their own method of dividing the day, 
and readily adopt the British mode. 

A mode of denoting time has been adopted by 
the Hindu, which is not without ingenuity. They 
provide a thin metal cup, a clepsydra, through the 
bottom of which a small hole is drilled. This cup 
swims on the surface of a vessel of water, until the 
water, running gradually through the hole, fills the 
cup, which then sinks. The hole is made of such a 
size, that the water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. 
A sort of gong, or shallow bell-metal pan, called a 
ghurial, is hung up near the vessel to be struck 
at the expiration of each ghuree, which is known 
by the sinking of the cup. A man, who is em- 
ployed to watch the sinking of the cup, and to 
strike on the bell, is called a ghuriali. For the 
complete establishment of a ghuree, six or eight 
servants are necessary, who keep watch in turns. 
Such an expense can of course be afforded only 
by the wealthy ; but the right or title to use a 
ghuree is regal, or granted by the rulers, and the 
sound of a gong is usually loud enough for a whole 
village, and serves the purpose of a church clock. 

Monthly Division.^^^ all nations have 

regulated their months and weeks in a great 
degree by the revolution of the moon. Some 
have endeavoured to unite this division with the 
annual course of the sun by an augmentation of 
days at the end of each year, or by adding a 
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thirteenth month at the end of every third year. 
The Jews and the Athenians followed this latter 
method ; the Macedonians and some nations of 
Asia assigned their months 30 and 31 days ; the 
Turks and the Arabs have 29 and 30 days. 

Yearly Division . — A considerable variation pre- 
vailed generally amongst the nations of antiquity, 
and stiU partially prevails with regard to the com- 
mencement of the year. The Jews dated the begin- 
ning of the sacred year in the month of March ; 
the Athenians in the month of June ; the Mace- 
donians on the 24th September ; the Christians of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, on the 29th or 30th of August ; 
and the Persians and Armenians, on the 11th of 
August. The Jewish civil year begins on the first 
day of the month Tisri, which year corresponds 
with the British 9th of September; that of the 
Mahomedans begins on the first day of the month 
Maharram, which goes round the year with the 
lunar months. Nearly all the nations of the Chris- 
tian world now commence the year on the 1st of 
January ; but, so recently as 1752, even in Britain, 
the year did not legally and generally commence 
till the 25th of March. In Scotland, at that period, 
the year began on the 1st of January. The differ- 
ence caused great practical inconvenience, and 
January and February, and part of March, some- 
times bore two dates, as we often find in old 
records, as 1711-12. 

The year, properly so called, is the solar year, 
or the period of time in which the sun passes 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The 
period comprises 865 days, 5 hours, and 48 
minutes, 51 seconds, 6 decimals, and is called the 
astronomical year. 

The Calendar, the Jantri of the Hindus, is a 
table of the days of the year arranged to assist 
the distribution of time, and to indicate remark- 
able days connected with devotion or business. 

The Romans called the first days of each 
month Calends, from a word which signified 
‘ called,’ because the pontiffs, on those days, called 
the people together to apprise them of the days 
of festival in that month- Hence we derive the 
name of Calendar. 

The Roman Calendar, which has in great part 
been adopted by almost all nations, is stated to 
have been introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
this city. 

Many of the festival days of nations relate to 
the sun, and those of the Hindus will be found 
under that heading. Suffice it here to mention 
Makar Sakranti, on the sun entering Makar or 
Capricorn ; the Shoondooh tiny ship festival, on 
its turning back from Capricorn ; the Basanfc 
Pachami, and Rath Saptami, and Holi, in honour 
of the spring and vernal equinox; the Ashadi 
Ekadasi and the Kartik Bkadasi, relating to the 
beginning and ending of the S.W. monsoon, as 
also the Shravan and Dasara, the ending of the 
raonsoons. 

Jai Sing, ii. raja of Jaipur, was a celebrated astro- 
nomer. He erected observatories at J ey pore, Dehli, 
Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, and he was able to 
correct the astronomical tables of De la Hire, 
published in 1702, before the French accepted the 
Newtonian astronomy. His observatory at Ben- 
ares still exists. He left behind him lists of stars 
collated by himself, the Tij Muhammad ShaM, so 
named because at the request of Muhammad Shah 
he had undertaken the reformation of the Indian 
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ASTEUC. 

caIendar.-~M/?/«*«5^owe’5 Iniia; Proctor's Saturn. 
& i?ar^/ 4’5 PeUgions of India; Imp. Gaz. p, 


ASWA MEDHA. 


Sis. See Aswini. 

ASTEUC, a brave officer commanding tbe 
French army ivhen it was attacked on the 10th 
May 1753, by Major Lawrence, in the island of 
Sri Eangam. He was defeated at the battle of 
tiie Golden Eock, and again defeated and taken 
prisoneron the 21st September 1753, at the battle 
of the Sugar Loaf Eock. — Or??ie. 

ASTEUK. Guj., Hind. Gum ammoniac. 
ASTUE^TEIVIRGATLJS. Temm. Goshawk of 
Nepal, India, and the Malay countries. The other 
Indian goshawk is A. palumbarius, a native of 
Europe and Asia j in India it is conffined to the 
sub- Himalaya, 

ASTYAGES or Apahda, a Persian king of 
the Kaianian dynasty. He was son of Isfandiar. 

ASUBHA CHAWANA, in Singhalese Buddh- 
ism, the meditation of misfortune.— Har%. 

Atul. Hind, Tamarix orientalis. 

ASUE. Sansk. a demon, an enemy of the 
gods ; an order of beings who reside under Maha- 
Meru. Asura, demoniacal, is a form of marriage 
recognised by Hindu law, in which the bride- 
groom^ gives as much wealth as he can afford to 
the bride, her parents and relations. It is also a 
term in geneml use in Hindu writings, to indicate 
? an enemy of the gods, supposed 

to be derived from a, privative, and sura, light : 
also from as, to be, and ura, living, spiritual. 
Howson ^ says it is the same as Ahura of the 
Zoroastrians. In the oldest parts of the Rig 
Veda it is used for the supreme spirit; in the 
later parts it means a demon, and the Brahmanas 
relate many battles between the Asura and the 
gods. It is an epithet frequently applied to the 
ancient Nag or serpent race in the sacred writino's 
of the Hindus. Colonel Tod (i. 559) believes "it 
to have been applied to the Assyrians. In prac- 
tice It seems to have been used to designate any 
of the enemies opposing the advancing Aryans. 
It IS a term much employed in Hindu legends from 
a ve^ early period down to the time of Krishna. 
But Daitya, Danava, Dasya, Eakshasa, are other 
names applied by the intruding Aryans to the races 
whom they found in occupation of India.— 
OJonachs?n, p. 43i ; Tod; Garrett; Wilson; Dow- 
son; Taylor. 

AbUEA DHEUVA, the South Pole, its inhabit- 
ants,^ opposed to the Sura of the North Pole. 

Ab^V A or Asi, an Indu or Lunar race, the 
descendants of Deomida and Bajaswa, who were 
spread over the countries on both sides the Indus 
and probably gave their names to the region now 
called Asia. Aswa and Hya, synonymous Sanskrit 
terms for horse, the asp of the Persians, was 
applied by the prophet Ezekiel to the Getic inva- 
sion of Scythia, B.c. 6G3,— ^ the sons of Togarmah 
riding on horses and described by Diodorus, the 
period the same as the Takshak invasion of India 
^ongst the Scythians, the horse was sacred to 
the sim, and m India, Sept- Aswa is the seven- 
headed horse of Snrya, the sun. The Assa-seni, 
the Aji-aspi of Alexander’s historians, and Aspasi- 
ana, to whom Arsaces fled from Seleucus, and 
whom Strabo terms a Getic race, have the same 
origin, hence Asi-garh, the fortress of the Asi (erro- 
nwusly termed Hansi), a.nd Asgard were the first 
settlements of the Getic Asi. AJexander received 
the homage of all these Getic races, at the mother 
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; of cities, Balldi, seat of Cat’E-baian KEan, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, from wEom Milton took Eis 
geography. 

^ Hi, Hya, Hywor, and Aswa denote the steed 
in Sanskrit and its dialects. In Gothic, Eyrsa ; 
Teutonic, hors ; Saxon, horse. Of the three great 
branches of the Indu (Lunar), Aswa bore the 
epithet of Mida (pronounced mede), viz. Poora- 
mede, Uja-mede, and Deo-mecle. The Aswa in- 
vaders of Assyria and Media, the sons of Bajaswa, 
are expressly stated to have multiplied in the 
countries west of the Indus, emigrating from their 
paternal seats in Panchalica. — Tod^s Itajasthan, 
ASWAD. El-Aswad-ibn-Kaab, of the time of 
Mahomed, was the chief of the tribes of Ans, hi 
Arabia, and a man of eloquence ; he embraced Maho- 
niedanism, and again seceded to set up a religion 
of his own. He was slain on the instigation of 
Mahomed, shortly before the demise of the latter. 
ASWAGANDHI. Tel. Pliysalis somnifera. 
ASWALxYYANA, pupil of Saunaka, lived 
about B.c. 350, and was the predecessor of Katya- 
yana. He was the author of the Srauta Sutras, 
Grihya Sutras, and other ritualistic works ; he was 
also a founder of a Sakha of the Eig Veda, the 
Aswalayana Sutra, which contains the enumera- 
tion of the Gotras and their subdivisions, but in 
a very involved and unintelligible style. — Dow- 
son; Garrett. 

ASWA MEDHA,^ the sacrifice of the horse 
(Medha, Sansk., signifies to kill). It wms practised 
in^ India on the Ganges and Sarjoo, by the Solar 
princes, 1200 years before Christ, but its occur- 
rence within any recent period is not known. It 
seems to have been a Scythic rite, where often the 
horse, after certain ceremonies, was liberated, in 
fulfilment of a vow, and sacrificed on the deaths 
of chiefs. Up to the present day, in India, cows 
and bulls are let loose in fulfilment of vows, but 
the liberation of a horse is not now known. CoL 
Tod surmises that at the grand solstitial festival, 
the Aswa Medha, or sacrifice of the horse (the type 
of the sun), which was practised by the children of 
Vaivaswata, the ‘sun-born,’ was most probably 
simultaneously introduced from Scythia into the 
plains of India, and west by the sons of Odin, 
Woden, or Boodha, into Scandinavia, where it be- 
came the Hi-el or Hi-ul, the festival of the winter 
solstice, the grand jubilee of northern nations; and 
in the first ages of Christianity, being so neai' the 
I epoch of its rise, gladly used by the first fathers of 
the church to perpetuate that event. It w’as prac- 
tised, he adds {Rajasthanfi. p. 63) by the Getes in 
the time of Cyrus ; deeming it right, says Herodotus 
to offer the swiftest of created to the chief of un- 
created beings ; and this w-orship and sacrifice of 
the horse has been handed down to the Rajput of 
the present day. The sanguinary part of this cere- 
mony would, according to M r. Colebrooke, appear 
like that of the parushamedba, or human sacrifice^ 
to be merely nominal, the horse, after certaii'i 
ceremonies, being jet loose. Mr. Ward, however, 
states thathe was liberated only for a twelvemonth,^ 
when he was again taken, and, being maguifieonti v 
caparisoned, was, after various preliminarv pro- 
ceedmgs, slain by the bota or priest. ‘ Ho wJio 
offers a hundred sacrifices of a horse is entitled to 
the tlirone of Indra.’— CiW. Miith. Hi ml. p. 37-1. 
Andm the Kig Veda are two hymns describing the 
sacrifice of the horse, which leaves no dou lit that 
the early ritual of Hinduism did authorize this 



sacrifice as a bnrnt-offermg to the gods. As, how- 
ever, these two, in all the body of hymns in the 
Rig Veda, alone relate to it, it may be inferred 
that even then the rite was falling, or had already 
fallen, into disuse. As described in the Rig Veda, it 
appears that the horse was immolated, and after- 
wards cut up into fragments, part of which were 
eaten by the assisting priests, and part offered as 
burnt-offering to the gods. This sacrifice is de- 
scribed in the Puranas as one of the highest order, 
insomuch that if it be performed a hundred times 
it elevates the sacrifieer to the throne of Swarga, 
and thereby effects the deposal of Indra himself. 
Ill the Rig Veda, however, the object of this rite 
seems to be nothing more than the acquiring of 
wealth and posterity ; and even in the Ramayana 
it is merely performed by king Dasaratha as the 
means of obtaining a son by a universal monarch. 
It was also performed by kings in celebration of 
auspicious events, especially after marriage, in the 
hope of securing issue, when largesses were dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans and officiating priests. 
It seems also to have been performed by kings 
in assumption of supremacy, on which occasion 
their tributary sovereigns were the officiating 
priests. On this point Col. Tod mentions that 
when Yudishtra was firmly seated on his throne, 
he resolved to signalise his reign and paramount 
sovereignty by the solemn rites of Aswa Medha 
and Raja-Su, in which princes alone officiate, every 
duty, down to that of porter, being performed by 
royalty. The ‘steed of sacrifice’ was liberated 
Under Arjuna'S care. He wandered whither he 
listed for twelve months ; and none daring to ac- 
cept this challenge of supremacy, he was recon- 
ducted to Indraprestha, where, in the meanwhile, 
the hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the 
princes of the land were summoned to attend. The 
hearts of the Kuru burned with envy at the 
assumption of supremacy by the Pandu, for the 
prince of Hastinapur’s office was to serve out the 
sacred food. Animate creatures and inanimate 
.things have been objects of adoration amongst 
most of the nations of the earth; the sun, the 
moon, and all the host of heaven ; the sword, the 
serpent, and the horse ; and the last seems to have 
been worshipped as a type of the sun by all the 
Scythic races. The last Aswa Medha was under- 
taken by the celebrated Sowai Jey Singh of 
Amber, but the milk-white steed of the sun was 
not turned out*— IWHczwis’ Story of Nala^ pp. 
119-209 ; Tod^s Rajasthan^ i. p. 68. 

ASWA-PATL Sansk. A title formerly borne 
by some of the ancient rulers of the south of 
India. It means lord of the horse. — ■ IV. 

ASWATHAMU. Tel. Ficus religiosa, A. 

ASWATTHAMAN, a son of Dronaand Kripa 
who fought in the Kaurava ranks at Kurukshetra. 
After the last day’s fight, he, Kripa, an.d Krita- 
varman alone survived. These entered the 
Pandava camp at night, found Dhrishta Dyumna 
asleep, and Aswatthaman trampled him to death 
as he lay ; he also killed Sikhandin, the other son 
of Draupada, also the five young sons of the 
Pandava, and carried their heads to the dying 
Duryodhana. — Dowson, 

ASWICULAPA, in Hindu mythology, genii. 

ASWINA, the first month of the Hindu lunar 
year. According to Warren, the 6th solar Hindu 
month, when the sun is in the sign Canya, answer- 
ing to the Tamil month Paratasi. According to 


Ward, this word is named from the stellar mansion 
Aswini, the name of a mare. Burmg the dark 
half of tlm moon in the month Aswin, when the 
sun is in Virgo, September and October, obsecxuial 
rites are daily celebrated. — Wilson, Gloss, 

ASWINI, the Gemini of the Hindu Zodiac. In 
Hindu mythology, a form of Parvati, or the earth 
goddess, as a mare, into which Surya, the sun, 
breathed, producing the Aswini Kumara. 

ASWINI KUMARA, according to one legend, 
were two sons of Surya by Saugnya, who 
taught the art of medicine. — Taylor, In Hindu 
mytholo^, the physicians of the gods. Among 
the inferior deities, the Marut, or winds, hold the 
first place; and next to them, or nearly on the 
same level, the Aswini. These are apparently 
twins or brothers, and sons of the sea (Sindhu). 
But soq)etimes, as Dr. Wilson notices, they seem 
to be the precursive rays of the sun ; at other 
times, perha];)s the sun and moon as rising out of 
the sea ; so that the Vedic Hindus evidently had 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some water 
which they called a sea. The Aswini are almost 
invariably represented as having a triangular car 
with three wheels, drawn by asses ; while their 
name appears to be derived from Aswa, a horse, 
which would seem to identify them with the two 
horses of the sun. Altogether, they are a perplex- 
ing pair ; and the sakta addressed to them are 
richest of all in legend. Their connection with 
Indra (Jupiter), their patronage of mariners, their 
twin brotherhood, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 

ASYLUMS. 

Asyle, Eefuge, . . Fr. 1 Bast, .... Pees. 
Asilo, refugio, . . It., Sp. j 

Refuge places, or sanctuaries, are known in 
Persia as Bast. The custom prevailing in the 
Mahomedan east, of having places of asylum, 
owes its origin probably to the ]\Iosaic law con- 
cerning the six cities of refuge, which were 
allotted to such as had slain any person at un- 
awares. ‘Then shall ye appoint you cities to 
be cities of refuge for you ; that the slayer may 
flee thither, which killeth any person at unawares. 
And they shall be unto you cities for refuge from 
the avenger ; that the manslayer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation in judgment,’ etc. 
(Numbers xxxv. 11, 12). See likewise Joshua 
XX. 1-9 for the names of the six cities of refuge, 
and the rules laid down for them. A place of 
refuge, somewhat similar to the Persian ‘Bast,’ 
existed formerly in the city of London, where 
debtors could not be molested by their creditors, 
and were out of reach of pursuit. This place bore 
the name of Alsatia, and embraced the space 
between Blackfriars Bridge and Temple Bar, lead- 
ing to the water-side. A similar place existed in 
Liverpool, and Holyrood precincts in Edinburgh 
were similarly free. 

There, was an ancient law of Athens analogous 
to the Mosaic, by which he who committed ‘chance- 
medley ’ could fly the country for a year, during, 
which his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Greeks had asyla for every 
description of criminals, which could not be vio- 
lated without infamy. Gibbon gives a memorable 
instance of disregard to the sanctuary of St. Julian, 
in Auvergne, by the soldiers of the Frank king 
Theodpric, who divided the spoils of the altar, and 
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ASrSTASIA COROMAHDELIANA. 

made the priests captives, — an impiety not only 
nnsanctioned by the son of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the offenders, the restoration of 
the plunder, and the extension of the right of 
sanctuary five miles around the sepulchre of the 
holy martyr. Asylums exist in China for aged 
men and women, for the bhnd, and for lepers, 
l^or the aged of both sexes, it is only those who 
have no relations, or whose relations are really so 
poor as to be incapable of maintaining them, who 
seek admittance. There is an asylum in Bombay 
tor animals, and another in Surat, called Pinjra- 
■pol—Frere, Antipodes, p. 242 ; Tod^s Rajasthan, 

1. p. o27 ; Baron C. A, De Bodds Travels, 
ASYSTASIA COROMAJSTDELIANA. Nees. 

BueHia Zeylanica, Moxb, I B. secunda, Vahl, 

B. iiitrusa, Vahl, | 

Miclde-kire, . . Tam. I Tappeta, . . Tsn 

Mukka rnungera, Tel. | Venna Katte-tige, „ 

One of the Acanthacese, acommon weed in hedo^es* 
flowers either lilac or white; the leaves are used 
mixed with others as greens. A. Formosa abounds 
on the Coromandel coast ; theflowers are purple, and 
It IS readily grown from BQQd^.^Fdddell ; Jaffrey, 
Al,_and Ata-chika, Hind. Anona squamosa, 
custard apple ; also Anona discolor. 

See Farina. 

ivlAJjJiCT, also Atabek, in ancient Persia, an 
oftoer or petty prince, a ruler of a province, 
^uristan seems to have been the latest Persian 
territory so occupied, until Chengiz Khan, with 
his destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, over- 
whelmed the land, spreading fire, slaughter, and 
pUage in every quarter. It was the title borne 
by various powerful Amirs at the court of the 
beleuoid®, which they retained after becomino- 
independent in different provinces of Irak, Azar- 
bijan, etc. The title means ‘the prince’s father.’ 
Uf'!? the court of Dehli under the trans- 

lated formi^n Baba, and was given by Akbar 
to Bahram Khan, who had been an officer of 
Humayu^ and was Akbar’s confidential minister. 
~Mph. Hist, of India, ii. 216. 

ATADI. SiNSH. Chiretta. 

i’ata, Paiori, Tiere, and 
Ton, trees of Tahiti ; their timbers are used for 
house and shi^ carpentry, 

ATAK, a village and fort 66 miles from Rawal 

See Attock. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI. Tel. Boerhaaviaerecta,i.; 

B. recumbens. ’ ’ 

ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA. D.C. 

Umonia monophylla, L. I Turraa virens, Koen 
^oma pumda, Burm. | Mohffia? spinol^md.. 
WiH-hine, . . _Eng. I Kat-elle-micha, . Tam 
M akhur hmbo, . . Mahb. j Adivi nimma, . Tel" 
Malraregam, ._ Maleal. j Konda nimma, . .' ^ 

^ Malabar 

and Coromandel coasts, and is one of the most 

greenwood jungles or ‘races’ 

^ Presidency, fnd 

kland^ common below and 

Ps tard, heavy wood is white or pale 
yellow, and is very fine or close-grained; it is 
however, not procurable in pieces which would 
square more than four inches, and but for this it 
would be suitable for cabinet purposes. Wiffht 
also figures A. floribunda; and Voigt, witf a 
note of interrogation, names A. ? pufeero ^ a 

P«Porte’ Mad. Exhib.; Dr. 

Wight , Dr. Oibsmi ; Hogg, Veg. King . ; Voigt, 
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'^^"■^IjABI. _ Tam. Polygonum barbatum. 
ATALIE is literally ‘ one who fills the place of 
a father.’ It was in the earliest times among the 
Turko-Tartars the title of those nobles of the 
country who acted as counsellers of the princes. 
It has also the^ meaning of guardian, tutor, and 
mstructor, and it is only in modern times that it 
^ found in the sense of vizir or minister. The 
Slieibanides and Ashtarkhanides had several 
ataliks, one forming part of the suite of each 
prince. The present Khan of Khiva has a definite 
number of ataliks. The rulers of Bokhara and 
Khokand confer it as a title of distinction. Atalik 
^hazi was a title granted after the middle of the 
19fch century by the Amir of Bokhara, to Yakub 
Beg who united Khokand and Yarkand and 
I Aashgar under his rule. — P. Arminius Fam&fir?/ 
BolcTiara, p. 330. 

Capparis horrida, X. 

V’ <i<^ity whose temple is at 

the top of the Atango-yama Mil. ‘ Yamiv’ is the 
Japanese for mountain or hill, as ‘Fusi-yama,’ 
Antipodes, p. 425. 

1 fruticans, 

psed as thatch. This palm grows very abundantly 
m Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula, and Eastern 
Archipelago. The thatch is made of the fringe of 
this palni s leaves, doubled down and sewed on 
sticks or lathes of bamboo. 

a ruined fort in the Multan division 
ot the Panjab, identified with the Brahman citv 
taken by Alexander. ^ 

temple of the Parsees or Gabr sect, or Zoro- 
astrians. of these are in India. It is also 
mown in Hindi as Atash-kada or Atash-khana. 
Pottinger says that at Yezd, styled Dar-ul-Ibadat, 

At-^h had an 

Atash-lmda (which they assert has had the sacred 

hre in it since the days of Zoroaster) in their own 
compartment of the city, but for this indulgence 
the Persian government taxed them at twenty-five 

fs: 

dipsm GHLABPEAHG.'Xa Amongst 

Thp rufiis, Zinn. 

/iTo Pf Persian words signify fire-eater. It is 
the chakor partridge of India. 

ATAvr flax. 

ATCHA-MARAM.® tIu SiJrrSnka 

ATOHEMPETTA’ a town belonging to the 
miles west of Taniore! 

ATEES^'^mlf" ^‘“elina arborea. 

AlLEb. Hind. The root of Aconitum hetero- 
phylluin forms the true medicinal Atees of the 

Rnt'^L as a tonic in fevers^ 

But the substance sold under that name in the 
south of India, perhaps over India ~allv s 

gSrTshau dose have 

giten. G ohdughnessy mentions that the smirious 

Atees roote are tlie dry tubers of Asparo'us “ir! 
mentosus; but the same term, in the font h of 
India, IS applied to linseed, also known as \k/ 

Tisi md Mashina. According to Aiiislie {to-s 

of hark of a species 

of Betula, used in the northern iiarts of India for 
_ yeing chintz red, and which is sonietiiues, though 



ATENEE PEOMACHOS. 


ATIT. 




i" r the true Atee^? 

Im long been celebrated as a toiic and valuable 
febrifuge ; it_ is intensely bitter and II "htlv 
astringent, mth an abunknce of faSna “S 
true, intensely bitter Atees yields to is 
cent, to alcohol 32. In an/trid of SedM?e 
prescriptions should invariably give the ySS,; 
name to prevent confusion ^vith the foSble 

Atameetingofthe 

Iserij^al Asiatic Society, there was exhihifA*^ on 

Sfan^nf Atenee Promachos on red cor- 

nelian, of Greek execution, from the N.W of Indii 
to Colonel Cunningham," a copy of 

^A’tIea^ PartheMn. 

ii X JiivAW. Hinb. a frame for wiadino* off 

forming skeins. 

Aiiiii, the female power of Wak the suwomo 
being of the Galla raci of Shoa. ’ ^ ® 

sacred beetle of the 

AT^R “Egypt and western Asia. 

Cowrie^" SeeAt’h-Bhaia; At’h- 

ATHABpO, near Tinnevelly, 8200 feet above 
the sea, with a rainfall of 40 inches. Tea trees 
grow luxuriantly. ® 

A rnrr a tt v< 
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ATHAIL. Panj. 

i 

i 

east as a perfume for clothesr It is for 
Europeans over penetrating.— Veff. King. 

unburnt relics 
^ canine teeth, 2 collar bones, and 
the frontd bone. Princes erected pagodls and 
reho-temples (tzedee) over them. 

ATHANAfflUS NIKITIN. A citizen of Tver 
who, about the year 1470, in the time of Ivan in ’ 
visited the kingdoms of the Dekhan and Gol- 
conda, but is reported to have died on his return 
before he reached Smolensk. The record of his 
by himself, and defined to 
Grand Duta secretary of state to the 

ATHARAVA, the fourth book of the Vedas 

thedov^metf®!, H“du 

!!l» ^’i philosophy. It was 

it was taught by the s«e 

Sansk. a class of priests de- 
scended from a mmi named Atharvan, who seems 
to have been the first to institute th^ wo^Hf 

5srs?i’=' ““ 

eiotr^nd^^T^^^V^ Bengal, the distribution of 

e gat kinds of parched peas, rice, sweetmeats, with 

IBndrr^'* pice, amongst the children of a 
born intfam^ ® ^ay after a chUd is 

ATHENE, a^ genus of birds of the family 
Athenime ; several species 

ATHEEEOSPE'emA MOSCHATA, of the order 
Atherospermaceie, Lindl, a plant of Australia 
where its bark is infused and partaken of as tea A 
Ilogg, Veg. King. p. 667. 


Cfcie J 

and A. JanomVfi a d jorownn, 

authors. rXrskali pZm 

of Malabar. Engraulis Euiellii'* PM 
SO called. ^ •‘-‘-asseiiii, Bleeher, is also 

TT ^ gexiiis of mammals of the family 
Hystricidm, and sub-family Hystricinge Onlv 

ATHI. Burm. Fruit. 

^'^Pdivision of the Nair 

AThViSk Eothos officinalis. 

, . AIjIK, a tributary state in Orissfi wif K 

utsfiT^nVh'^ *^^^® population, 

Pan ChTsa G®“<irKhand 

me^n^-iySV “ 

•Prv Lands repeatedly piouohod 

for eight months, from Asbagh to Magh,^for siTgar- 

*be Mair or Mera 
h^k^A?-”®®’^® Bajputana; the countoy 
A%RRR bills.’ ^ 

Unner zih 1® ‘y “®ar the mouth of the 

Upper Zab now usuaDy known by the name of 

pnem, and in Athur we recognise the old name 
of Assyria, which Dio Cassius w-rites Atyria re- 
lAto Taf *be b^barians changed the Si^a 

a ® *be Biimese, 

f mis of the Assyrians. See Ken. 

ATI MADR^TO^a^m’ Sida rhomboidea. 

. All MADHUEAMH. Sansk. Liquorice If 
imported. It is the root of Glycyrrhiza ^Iabra 
If indigenous, it is obtained from the ?oot of 
Abrus precatorius. ™ 

Atfltfemit^F^^' raoemosa, Linn. 

A £ Wall. 

AT I MUKTAMII. Sansk. Hiptao-e madablote 

ATI PAT A ^ Eibre of Bauhinia tomentosa. 

ATI smrtA 

ATIT Rr ^®omtum ferox. 

nsi^lW+hiTv 1 ,“^ ’^®bgious mendicant, 

Sm *^®7®bnava sect ; a monastic order of 
nmdus. Jhaloca, one of their monasteries is near 
P^f“®?m’ founded by the Bhynsror chi^ 

Colonel Tod mentions that their monLste^ in hfs 

of^hkM dwelling, on the terraced roof 

riZ^ *be fraternity squatted 

surVi, -''®’ warmth of the mornino' 

Wd Kajr^^*^?EEearance; their matted hair and 
beard had never known a comb; their bodies were 
smeared \wth ashes (bhaboot); and a shred of 

tttoir^K 1 **'® H“® tbe sole indfeation 
Sni^®^ ^ ^ °*®®® possessing human 

teenngs. Their lives were passed in a neroetm) 

— Ohaturbhujah, the PfiLr- 
Mmed dmmy, and they subsisted on the produce 
of a few patches of land, with which the cMefs S 
Bhynsror had endowed this abode of wild ascetics 
or _with what their patrons or the town’s peonie 
^d passengers made up to them The hcTrl^n-f 
the establishment came forth to bestow his bllf 
.»g on Colond Tod, „d to bog .oSTng" .“Ti 
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order. He, however, in the first place, elected 
Colonel Tod one of his chela or disciples, by 
forehead with a tika of bhaboofc 
platter made of dhak leaves! 
—J (Ids Travels. See Ashes. 

Tam. Soindapsusofiicmalis, ScAoii. 
Bi-'vf RAMA, aPandiyan king who reigned 

at Madura about the 12th century a.d. The prin- 
cipal work attributed to him is the Naidatam. He 
IS said also to have been the author of the Kassi 
icantam, Linga Puranam, Kurma Puranam ; three 
antati m praise of the Saiva temple at Karuvur 
and an ethical treatise, Yettiverkai. It is supposed 
by some that he was merely the patron to whom 
the works were dedicated. 

ATI-YISA. Tel. Aconitumferox, The 
banskrit Ati visha is from ati, very, and visha 
poison.^ The Telngu word is always understood 
as designating an active poison, wMch is the 

«' «H>» 

Cuttack or Orissa. 

A TOP rm ®il^r-weavers in the Dekhan. 

Arachis hypoeea. 

ATMA. Sansk. The soul. Paramatiha, the 
supi eme soul, God. Atma-bhu, self-existent, from 
atina, self, and bhu, existence. Atma-devata, from 
f’ ^ griardian deity. 

kuti^Rrwr^^*^’ a'so Atmagupta-mur- 

M"«™a prurita; Oowhage. 

"a Rrfe, animal life. 

A Tw a Artemisia vulgaris, L. 

ATN^^Hino tile plant. 

A rPAT T Astragalus spinosus. 

AiULL, An atoll differs from an encircling 
barrier reef only in the absence of land within its 
centra,! expanse ; and a barrier reef differs from a 
d^Sfn reef, m being placed at a much greater 
d^tence from the land, with reference to the pro- 
bable inclination of its sub-marine foundation, 
and in the presence of a deep water lagoon-like 
space or moat within the reef^ The polfoM that 
make these are chiefly Antipathes ^glaLrrima 
Madrepora corymbosa, M. pociOiferaf Goigonia 
tuberculata, two species of Astrea, LeiopS 
glabemma, and L. Lamarckii. Atolls sometimes 
constitute a great eiroular chain enclosing a deep 
basm, but opening by one or more deep breaches 
into tlm sea.^ Sometimes they surround a little 
island by a gWle^of reefs, or form the immediate 
edgmg or bor^r of an island or continent. Atolls 
OTcur in the Pacific, in the Chinese seas, and the 
Marianne and Philippine islands, Maldives and 
Laccadives and Sun"! group, the KeeC S 
^w Archipelago, Marehalf Archipelago and 
Set An Maidive fsla#d ’atolls 

w ’ V f ddu-mat. An, Malcolm, Col- 

Mfu!' A ’ Heawandu, Pholo, Moluk 

Mandu, Phaidi-Pholo, Eoss, and Sua-divah.— ’ 
Ocean World; Darwin, Coral Eeefs- 
MacfflUivray^ l'oyage. See Coral ; Polype ’ 

Otto, and Ottar a 
perfume, or essence of flowers ; by Europeans the 
erm is confined to that from roses. An Atr-dan 
contems the Arf and the perfumer, drng4st or 
distdler IS oaUed AtSr. The perfumes sokfunder 
the name of Atr are as various as are the fraoxant 
At^T“ ®to extracted; and the 

s^t fn ^“dia as the word 

names the ^ the European fancy 
names, the Indians have similar appellations, as 


atkautyludes alba. 
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Majmu^, all the fragrances ; Eahat i Euh, hearts- 
ease. Perfumes of flowers are usually obtained in 

India by enfleurage or infiowering, less frequently 
by uistillatioii. Oils are used, into which succes- 
sive batches of flowers are placed, until the oil 
becomes impregnated with the aroma. Butter 
grease, animal fat or oil, might all be used, by 
spreading it on the inside of a dish, and, after fill- 
ing this with fragrant blossoms, placing over it 
another dish, also greased inside. After a day the 
grease has become fragrant, and the living flowers 
continue to give out their odour. To remove the 
odour from the fat, it is scraped off the plates and 
put into alcohol, which takes up the odour and 
ecomes scent, and the grease again becomes 
odourless. The rose, orange, acacia, violet, jasmine, 
tuberose, and jonquil are treated in this way by the 
Frenchflowerfarmersof theYar. Under distillation, 

A 40 ounces of 

Atr or Otto, worth £200 sterling; and the residuary 
water, highly saturiited with odour, another £10. 

^ valuable and 
deli^^htful perfume. It is an essential oil, prepared 

East, and has this 
remarkable composition, that it is a compound 
ot two oils, one liquid and the other solid, and 
inodorous. At Ghazipur in Bengal, the Atr is 

of file sefison, when 
the nights are cool. ^ To procure the oil, the roses 

oTflfjnoTi water passes over 

gradually as m the rose-water process. After the 
whole has come over, the rose-water is put into a 
large metal basm, which is covered with wetted 
muslin, tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
and, being let about two feet into th? 
ground, winch has been previously wetted with 
water, it is allowed to remain quiet during the 

Sm “wning early, the little 

him of Atr which is found on the surface of the 

removed by means 
of a feather, and carefully placed in a phial. Day 

o *5®.tollection is made, it is placed for 

mifnHf a sufficient 

quantity has been procured, it is pom-ed off cle.ar, 

md of the colour of amber, into small phials. 

greenish hue, but in a 
few weeks it becomes of a pale yellow. It is gene- 
r^ly calculated that 100,000 roses will produce 
180 grains of Atr, and the price of 100,000 rose.s 
varies from 40 to 70 rupees; and the tola, 180 
grains, of the Atr is sold at 80 and 90 rnpeas. 

At this price, as may be supposed, it is rarffiy if 
ever used even by the wealthiest of natives, and 
I the native courts employ the Atrs or perfumed oils 
prepared by their own distillers fronf the j.-ismiim 

(J. sambac and J..grandiflora), and bela, and leS?n 

grass (Andropogon schmnanthus), the roosa oil 

Atr of 1 1 °^ (-^dropogon iwaranohusa)! 

Atr of khuskhus. Newar oil, A. Afarimi, a volatile 

of spikenard, is met with 

obtained from a plant named by 
4 Andropogon calamus ammaticus. ^ 
ATEACTYLODES ALBA. Smith. 

Peh-shuh, Yii-shiih, . . Giiix. 

+ 1 ,^ of Ngan-hwui and Kiano--.su fmm 

the shoots of which a tea is made. ItT’root I 
strongly aromatic, and is made into a tincture or 
given m powder or in pills as a warm stem- cldc 
m catarrh, chronic dysentery, genonil dronsv 
rheumatism, and profuse sweathi|s.4sLvA 
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ATEACTYLODES EUBEA. 

ATI^OTYLODES EUBEA. 

ATEAK or Atrek, a river whU -•„ ®t“gs ve^ severely, leaving 1 


ATEAK or Atrek, a river which rises in 

iiurthe^ro*^ • and flows 

west to the Caspian. Since 1881 it forms part of 

the boundary between Persia and Eussian^Ae- 

sten. It gives Eussia the command of the passes 

Khorasan. 

maL? ^ occupied by the Tekke Turko- 

shr^roTch^?^® SPINOSA, a polygonaceous 
Kih-pof^la^ ’ ^ to yield a manna caUed 

ATEEYA, b.c. 1200? famed in Hindu legend 
_s having imparted the knowledge of the Ayur- 
^eda to Agnibesa and others; nnd Aimibesa’s 
wo.>k w^ corrected by Charaka, and receiVrf his 
name. Charaka’s work is in the form of dialogues. 

^WS the niTHHiAn A-P +1^,^ 




Ayur-'Veda.— enrmtT 

so^If w Hindus, a mind-born 

ATEIPLKZ HETEEAHTli']”Tt”St*,, 

Tm A common weed ; the leaves, used as greens 
vegetable; found in abundance 
1 8 ' 1®0 cultivated.— Jhifrcy 
ATEIPLEX HpETENSIS, the gard^ orkche 
or red creeping spinach, occurs in Tartary, and its 

seeds are described as emetic. One species is 
known in Sind as the Juree.— O’EA. p doV 
ATEOPA ACUMINATA. Hoyle 


ATTOCK. 

'i=|-=S-S£^ 

A coarse black fibre is obtained from the dikted 
base of the petioles, and partly used for home 
consumption, partly exported to Europe tied un 
mfiundlesof several feet in lengtran^ soM i^ 

cor^ge in its native'coun\rfes“ttt?ii^^^^^ 
cables made of it do not sink’in the water It 
JJfif f coquilla nuts of commerce, and miJil 
advantageously be introduced into southern Aria 
These are excessivelv ha.wl t,p,.,i;f,.ii_ 


Mardam-i-Giah, 
Yabruj, . . 
Kat-juti, . . ] 


• . • . Arab. 

Tufa-us-Shaitan, . „ 

Lakmima, Lakmuni, Hind. 

Liifahat, . . . Malay. , 

These names are of very doubtful correctness • 
O’sTPm^ northern face of the Himalayas. ’ 

ATEOPA MANDEAGOEA. Zinn, The man- 

ceTS’.f ^bich was® 

celebrated m the magic rites and toxicology of 

the ancients, is known in the bazars of Ce^al 
Asia Md the north of India. Its properties are 

1 ". p. «6 i ifw’. 

ATSU. Panj. Eheum emodi. 

ATTA. Guj., Hind. Meal, wheaten flour 
When sifted, maida is the finer part of wheaten 
flour, and sooji the harder. In India, the im- 
sorted wheaten flour, the Atta, does un readily 
leaven mto wheaten bread, and the sifted sooiiis 

used almost solely for that! The nativ® wCelt 

Mna ^ ^^usorted flour. See 

. A. destructor, dis- 

domwola, floricola,^^^ in the Peninsula 
of India. Tbe A. destructor prefer animal to 
vegetable substances, destroying dead insects, bird 
skins, etc., but also feed greedily on sugar. Thev 
are epmmon in all parts of India. A. rufa lives 
in holes jnder ground, about gravel walks, mud 
wails, and often appears in houses, coming throuo*h 
a hole or crevice in the floor or wall. Prom^a 
colony of them,^ every now and then, vast num- 
bers ot the winged females (and males) issue 
lorth just before sunset, attended as far as the 
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Wi+b Ti- l A y oeautituliy mottled 

rifSh^lkh of taking 

a very nigh polish ; they are extensivelv used fn? 

turnery work, especially in making the 

pulls, small tops, the knobs of walkinu- 
sticks, umbrellas, and other articles. lu i Sfio 
about 250,000 nuts were imported into Enwland’ 
and sold at SOs. to 40s. the 1000. It sLmt 

ATTAR^4'^^' Mimosa pudiea. 

distm^^At^^J®' ^ a perfumer, a 

distiller. Atr-dim, a casket of gold or silvw 

fitted with vases for holding Atr or perfume 
essences. See Atr. ^ pcriume 

sluggish river 

oin^the^^®^ °b?vitish Burma, which 

joins the Salween river at Moulmein. There ai*e 

xiAVJijhbr, a district in the west of Indin 

ItthaTatA^ 

ATTHAKATHA or Atuwawa, a commentnrv 

ATTILA. Etzel, known to Eurone ‘ict AfHlo 

XI n® Hiong-uu, apLoral tribe’ 

ivbo had been expelled from the borers of China 
f P^erful dynasty of Han. They formed 
one of those pastoral tribes who roam in the 
lands from the Altai to the waUs of China. £ 

S ufX’ *be Gothic empire 

AttU^nX^^ tbmv ^ay, under Etzefor 
Attila, into the heart of Prance. Hordes from 
the same regions, under Togral Beg, Seliuk 
^^“b“iud, Chengiz, Timur, and Othman oCl 
whelmed the khalifat and the empires of ’chiM 
of Byzantium, and Hindustan; Ind liLal del 

High AsS still sit 
cLitenfee Hie great 

ATTOCK is a small town with a fortress in the 
Eawal Pin^ district in the Panjab, and rives ts 

Indus. The town is m lat. 83° 53' 15 '" N 

E. The meaning and oririrof 
Attock are both doubtful. We learn from ^he 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, the Tarikb-i-Murassa and othnn 
native wor^, and even from Hindus at the preSnt 
day, that Atok w^ formerly called Atok-Benares 
The name is said to bo derived from At’k, a 


Utt, 

' _ • 74 X 

' .’VOOd of ® « 

'SurXri’ 


ATTU KhEkK 


AUGUSTUS. 


barrier; and it was said that Hindus formerly ’ ' * 

hesitated to go by the west of the Indus, lest they * * 

lost caste. But Hindus from the most ancient 
times have been spread westward, as now, even to Kwang 
Russia ill Europe, and to Africa, According to Kostos, . . . 

Fraser, Attock in desert tracts in Khorasan means Faclm, Sepuddy, 
the skirt or foot of the hills, and commencement * 

of the desert, and it is commonly used for the Kust-shirin ’ 1 
desert itself in these parts. The fortress is built ^ 

on a precipitous slope of bare and rugged hills over- This annual plant grows on the southern slopes 

looking the Indus river, close to the left bank of the Himalaya, up to 15,000 feet, in the basins 
on the road from the Pan jab to Kabal. The of the Jhelum, Beas, Chenab, and is of general 
Indus, when in flood, runs below in an impetuous occurrence about Kaghan and every part of that 
torrent, foaming in whirls around the jutting district. It yields a fragrant root, the Oostus of 
rocks called Tel-Jalalia and Tel-Kamalia, from the Greeks and Romans, which in Kashmir is 
the names of two of the Raushanai sect who were employed to preserve clothes, and is largely ex- 
flung from the summits during the reign of Akbar. ported to China, where it is reduced to powder 
At this place the Kabal river joins the Indus river, and burnt in the temples. In passing loads of 
It is 56 miles from Rawal Pindi, and 45 miles it, the aromatic odour is distinctly perceptible, 
from Peshawar. A tunnel 1505 feet long, under It sells for 2 rupees the maund. In China, the 
the Indus, was completed in June 1868, after root is recommended to wean from opium-smok- 
eight years! labour. The level of the Indus, about iiig. — Smith ; Cleghorn's Panjdb Report^ p. 177 ; 
18 miles above Attock, is 1049 feet above the sea. AoyZe, Productive Resources; Simmonds' Com^ 
— A". IF. Ft. L mercial Products; . M^'Clelland ; Royle\s Him, 

ATTU KARAN. Tam. A shepherd, goatherd. Hot. p. 360; Hogg’s Veg. King. p. 461 ; 

ATTUKEDASA. Maleal. Attu Natte, Tam. wood's Bom. Prod. ; Stewart's Panjah Plants. 
-^schynomene aspera. ^ AUCUBA JAPONIC A, a bush of Japan, with 

ATT ON, the national dance of the Daurani. a spotted leaf. The brilliant scarlet berries are 

ATULGAN. Panj. Myrsine Africana. matured in winter and spring. 

ATUR, a taliiq in the Salem district of the A~UD, in Muttra, twice annually, jars of 
Madras Presidency, with a population of 164,000 water set on a little masonry platform, near a 
souls. Great beds of magnetic iron ore occur village, to lay the ghost of some childless person, 
in the hills. Kari Raman, a pagoda in the Periya — Grotvse, p. 512. 

Kalrayan, is a shrine of great sanctity. — Imp. Gaz. AUDI, the 4th solar month, Tamil denomina- 

ATYL- Sansk. Forest, grove, wilderness. tion, answering to the Hindu Sravana, w^hen the 
ATWEN-WOON, Burmese privy councillors, sun is in the sign Oarcata. — E. Warren., Kala 
of whom there are four. They are inferior in Sanlnta. SeeYarsha. 

rank to the Woon-gyi, but between them and AUDI OAREI or Adhi Kari, Tam., also called 
the Woon -dock precedence is disputed. — Yule. Palabhogam, one of the three kinds of tenure 

AUBER, PETER, author of Analysis of the in which land is held in the Tamil provinces. In 
Constitution of the East , India Company, with this the occupant holds a defined portion of the 
Supplement, 1826-28 ; Rise and Progress of the village lands, which he can let or sell, his other 
British Power in India, 1837 ; Gbina : an Outline rights and privileges, which he holds in common 
of its Government, Laws, and Policy, and of the with other proprietors, being transferable along 
British and Foreign Embassies and Intercourse with the land. 

with that Empire, 1834. AUGURIES. Divination by lots, auguries and 

AUCHOO. Beng. Raspberry, Rubus pauci- omens by flights of birds, as practised by the 
floras. Getic nations described by Herodotus, and amongst 

AUCKLAND, Earl of, was Governor-General the Germans by Tacitus, are still found amongst 
of India from the 4th March 1836 to 28th February all Hindus. Their books on this subject could 
1842. India had never been in a more tranquil supply the whole of the augurs and auspices, 
state than at the time of his arrival in 1836 ; but German or Roman. The ^Mahomcdans in India 
on the 1st October 1838 he declared war against often cast lots ; and in Sind is a practice sinjilar 
Dost Muhammad Khan, ruler of Kabal, The to that of the mountaineers of Scotland ; it was 
grounds stated for the war were that Dost called Sleinanachd, or, ^ reading the speal-bone,’ 
Muhammad had attacked the ruler of the Panjab, or the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton. The 
Ran jit Singh, an ally of the British ; that his poet Drayton alludes to the practice of this 
military preparations indicated intended hostile ‘ divination strange ’ amongst the ‘ Dutch-made 
attempts against India; and that Shah Sfauja, then English ’ settled about Pembrokeshire, in his 
under British protection in India, was the rightful Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden notices tiie same 
chief of the Afghans. The war with Afghanistan superstition in Ireland. — Burton s Sciude. p. 401 • 
lasted until 1842, and though at first and at last Tod's Rajasthan. See Diviucation ; Omen. ’ 
successful, it was the most disastrous that the AUGUSTUS, emperor of Romo, -when at 
British had ever experienced in those regions. Antioch received an embassy with lettere from 
Shah Shujawas put on the throne; Jalalabad, king Pandyon of ancient Dravira. The eml:)assy 
Kabal, Ghazni, and Kandahar were taken; but gave valuable and curious ])resents, amongst 
the Kabal division of the army was driven out, others a man without arms, a serpi'iit ten cubits 
and all but a few hostages and prisoners, and one long. In the letter, the king described himself as 
ojfficer, Surgeon William Bryden, were destroyed, holding sway over six hundred kings, and asking 
AUCKLANDIA COSTUS. the friendship of Augustus. In tlic embassy was 

Aplotaxis aiiriculata, Mian named Zarmanochegns, froiu Banmozii 
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Aeab. Knst-i-Arabi, . , Pees. 

Beno, Knstak,.. . . „ 

Chin. Koostum, . Sansk., Tam, 
„ Koot, Sansk., Guj., Hind, 

,, Ooplate, , , . 5, 

. G-E. Patchak, . , . „ 

Malay. Godu Mahanel, . Singh. 
Fees. Kooshta, . ... Syr. 
. „ Changia, .... Tel. 





}' aulantha. 

or Baroacb, who accompanied Augustus to Athens 
and there, as Calanos had done, committed self- 
immolation before the emperor. His tomb, known 
M the Indians tomb, was to be seen as late as 
Plutarch s time. See Pandiya. 

Calosanthes Indica. 

A. u. M., three letters which, when combined 
M™- *1’® .«yU^ble O’m, held sacred by Hinte: 
Monier Williams supposes them to be the initial 
letters of the trinity of gods of fire, wind or air 
.md sun (Agm, Vayu or Varuna or Indra, and 

A of Bannoo. A desert soil. 

AUNOA^^tta' somnifera. 

Hiwn ^ also Aunwera. 

ofccinalis, GxrL 

Karaite Mongols, cele- 
brated m Europe under the name of Prester John 
Me was a contemporary of Chengiz Khan, whom 
Kr»f of jealous enemies, he attempted’ 

^0 destroy.^ — Elliot, p. 498. ^ 

f UR^GABAI^ in long. 19° 64' N. and long. 
75 22 E., m the Dekhan, a large city, «eat^ 
deoapd, and a military station. The mean height 
of the station is 1886 feet above Bombay, at 
Oolabah. It may now have about 16,000 people. 
It w in the dominions of the nawab of Hyderabad, 
md hM several times, for short periods, been resided 
m by his predece®ors. The daughter of Aurangzeb 
IS buried there ; her monument is of white mariile 
in which elegant arabesques and flowers are carved 
with great shll, and the doors are ornamented 
with plates of metal, in which also are flowers and 
mosque is a handsome 
fri?, ^ neglected garden. 

AUE.^GZEB, emperor of India, was the 
young^t of four sons of the emperor Shah Jahan. 
bhto Jahan fell sick when advanced in years, and 
each of his sons raised an army to seize the throne, 
iiara bhikoh, the eldest, was open-hearted, but 
and rash even to folly. Shuja and 
Murad were bold, ambitious leaders ; Auningzeb 
the youngest, was of a remarkably mild temper’ 
but cautious, deigning, and a perfect master of 
dissimulation. _ He pretended to waive his claim 
to the throne m favour of Murad, and these two 
umtmg their forces, defeated Dara and Shuia in 
succession. Aurangzeb afterwards imprisoned- 
Murad in the fortress of Gwalior until his death. 
Dara fled to Gujerat, meeting Bernier on his way 
then on to Guteh and Sind, when an Afghan toAk 
him prisoner and sent him to Dehli, where he was 
killed by the order of Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb. 
taking advantage of his father’s advanced age 
compelled the emperor to sign his own abdication, 
and he remamed till his death a prisoner in a 

palace. The eldest brother, Shikoh, fled westward, 

aiiu ills dGath was never ascertained. 

^Aurangzeb gained but an imperfect success over 
Afghanistan, and his wars in the Dekhan were 
protracted. In his habits and manners he was 
remarkably simple. He was an author and 
voluminous writer of letters, which almost invari- 
ably include some poetic quotation or some verse 
irom the Koran. His system of government was 
a continual mistrust,* he was cold-hearted, and 
evinced no generosity. He excluded the Hindus 
irom ofnee, tlieir fairs and religious meetings were 


AUS, 

destroyed "rtt he kid”'^"® 


his favounte graadson, were the offspriucr of r,? 
ptnis ; but his bigotry outweighed hi p5icy and 
he visited the i^jputs with an unrelmting’ and 
unwise persecution. Nevertheless this bigotrv of 
Aurangzeb endeared him far more to his Maho- 
medan co-religionists than did the hberaUty of 
Akbar; and even to the present day the memo^of 
Amangzeb the persecutor is honoured by them 
far more that that of Akbar the beneficent 
Early m his reign he adopted harsh measures 
-owards his Hindu subjects. Later on L“eZw ed 
the capitation tax which Akbar had abolished 
and he issued edicts against public dancers and 
singers, poets and astrologers. SubseemenHv 
took prisoner the widow and son t^fi J 
Udaipur as she was returning from Kabal, where 
had died, but the Rani escaped • on 
which he sent a force to overrun Ajmir, to burn 
the villages, destroy the crops, and Lize tS 
v^omen and chfldren as slaves. His princiml 
residence m the latter part of his long reL, 
m the^Dekhan, and he died at Ahmadna^T 
where he was embalmed, and the body removed 

to the plateau of the hill overlook^ Elff 
Europe was made more particularly acquainted 
with_Aurangzeb by Bernier’s mention of hi!n in 
IS Travels. ^ The Moghul empire attained its 
Utmost extent m Aurangzeb’s reign His authm’lf v 

^chedfromthelOth to%he 26 th 1 ie^^^^^^^ 

nearly the same m longitude ; and his revenue 
exceeded thirty millions of pounds sterling, in a 
country where the products of the earth are four 
times as cheap as in England. Most Asktk 
CT. 1 M^boniedan faith profess a trade 
The ,,ieat Aurangzeb was a capmaker, and sold 

tb^rk- t “** 0“ ‘ ninth day ’ fail 

that his funeral expenses were by his own expre^ 
command defrayed from the ^ivy purse Z 
accumulation of his personal labour. ^ His’ son 
Mahomed Mazum, took the title of Bahadur sS’ 
and reigned about six years. — Elph. ’ 

AURAqTpTTT^A order of plants. 

AURASTTtI^^ begotten son. 

AUKASIUa^ Mount Aurasius is behind Tunis 

are fnf The native kabyle on that mounC 
Me fair, red-haired men, and have been conjectured 
to be descendants of the ancient Vandals ^ “ 

^^^EA CHERSONESUS. The coimtry thus 

named by the ancient geographer Ptolemy has 
been supposed by d’AnviUe to be the MaW 
Penmst^,_ and his Sin-Hoa the western part of 
Cochm-Ghina; Pe^ also has been named; others 

!f other places.— /nAa , A 
the lUh Cent. See Galle. 

AURIOUl^ A geoM of shells or molluscs 
Auricula auris Midse, which occurs in the Molnc’ 
transferred to the genus Voluta 
AURORA. Phaton m the Greek mytholoov 
was the son of Cephalus and Aurora The 
former answers to Aruna, the Hindu bird-headed 
messenger of the sm. The Greeks have given 
the dawn a female character. ven 
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or Yaisakli (February— March), and ripeninp: in Ocean, and had their stations on the Australian 
Sravana or Bhadra (August— September). — W, coast, trading with the inhabitants, and convey- 
AUSENA MARAM. Tajm. Pterocarpus, ing from thence cargoes of trepang, shelis, etc. 
AUSJINI. Maleal. Artocarpus hirsutus. Since the 17th century, it has been gradually 
AUSNEH. Pahj. Parmelia Kamtschadalia. taken possession of by the British, and since 1841 
AUSTIN de BOURDBAUX, an artist, who many brave eiforts have been made to explore the 
erected the Taj at Agra, a.d. 1627-1658. country. Plains, forests, and rivers alike abound, 

AUSTRALIA. The continent of Australia, with creatures of strange form. Each of its floral 
including Tasmania, extends from lat. 10° to 45° regions has a zoology peculiarly its own. The 
S., and from long. 112° to 154° E. It is about Banksi^ are every where tenanted by true meli- 
BOOO miles in length, and somewhat less in phagous birds, the Eucalypti by the Trichoglossi 
breadth, and in altitude it ranges in places up and Ptiloti, the towering figs by the regent and 
to 7000 feet. It comprehends, therefore, almost satin birds, the palms by the Carpophagse or fniit- 
every climate, from the tropical to that of the eating pigeons, and the grassy plains by the ground 
colder countries of Europe. The continent has pigeons and grass parakeets. The birds represent 
been partially colonized by people from the British many of the tribes found in Europe; but the 
Isles; but small uncivilised tribes of aborigines, Australian continent possesses genera exclusively 
of a Mongolian race, wander about. Their origin its own, many of which are nocturnal, and many 
is obscure, and observers have differed in describing of them breeding three or four times in a season, 
them. When Australia was first settled, there About fifteen families of birds ai^e confined to the 
must have been about 150,000 natives ; now Australian region, amongst which are the paradise 
there are only 70,000 to 80,000. The Tasmanian birds, honey-suckers, lyre-birds, brusli-tongued 
natives were superior to the Australians in capa- lories, mound - makers, and cassowaries. The 
city. Unfortunately, rough settlers and escaped mammalia are different from all those met with 
convicts persecuted and degraded them, and the in other parts of the globe ; the Marsupiala exten- 
race gradually shrank from 7000 to one old woman, sively prevail ; and the Kangaroos, W ombat, Koala, 
who died in 1876. Circumcision is performed at Ornithorhynchus, Echiana, the Thalycone or 
fourteen, and at twenty the youth is gashed over Devil peculiar to Tasmania, Phalangers and flying 
the back and chest. On the Murray River, girls opossums (Belideus), constitute a fauna as inter- 
have the whole back cut with flints in horizontal esting as remarkable. The only mammals of 
bands of gashes. In most cases, however, the Australia and New Guinea are marsupials, the 
girls voluntarily submit to it, because the scarred nionotremes and mice. The marsupials are very 
back is greatly admired. Women are speared for numerous and varied, constituting six families and 
the slightest offence, even for the husband’s dis- 33 genera, with about 120 known species. The 
appointment in the chase, A girl who has left seaweeds, about a thousand in number, have 
her husband, even involuntarily, is cruelly dis- proved a fertile field of research, with many 
figured. In physical appearance the Australian is beautiful molluscs. Its economic plants are 
prepossessing. The eye is full and expressive, the numerous sjsecies of Acacia, Albizzia, Casiiarma, 
head and body erect, and the chest well thrown Eucalyptus, Ficus, Panicum, Phaseoliis, and many 
forward. All the men have thick beards and others yielding timber, gums, resins, tanning sub- 
hair. This is a distinctive feature, and is not stances, and medicines, 
shared generally by the Mongolian, Negro, Malay, AUSTRALIAN MOSS, Eucheuma speciosiim. 
or the natives of the Celebes, the last of whom may AUTEUIL, M. d’, a French officer who com- 
be presumed to have enjoyed facilities for effecting manded the French forces at the battle of Ambiir, 
an intermixture with the Australians. Native and gained the battle. Anwar-ud-Diii fell in that 
Australian women are met with, whose hair is battle, at nearly 100 years of age. 
comparatively soft, the head being covered with a AUTHOONDAT. Tam. Capparis brevispina, 

profusion of loose natural curls. While possessing AUTMORA. Beng. Isora corylifolia. 

the wide-spreading nose, receding forehead, and AUVAIYAR is the most noted Tamil poetess, 

rapid eye of the African, the thin and muscular This name simply signifies ‘the matron.’ She is 
limbs of the Zulu, and the long silky hair of the said to have been exposed by her mother, and 
western Malay, with not a little of the latter’s brought up by a minstrel; but many fables are 
skill and daring, — and to these types respectively related of her. Tamil writers call her the sister 
the natives of north and north-west Australia of Tiruvalluvar. She is said to have contiimed 
approach nearer than to any other, — they bear no unmarried all her life. The Rev. H. Bower . 

further resemblance in their broad characteristics, remarks, ‘ She sang like Sappfiio ; yet not of love, : 

in their language, or their weapons. The instru- but of virtue.’ Five books of moral aphorisms’ s 

ments of warfare in general use by the two con- much used in schools, are attii})uted to her, viz. ^ 

tiguous races vary no less than their respective Attisiidi, Konrai ventan, llifuturai, Xalvali, ami 
customs, language, and physique. The most re- Kalviyolukkara. The genuineness of the Mntumi 
markable weapon of the Australian, the boomerang, is considered doubtful by Dr. CaMw'ell. Other 
is entirely unknown to the Papuan,, who in fight- books attributed to her are the Vettriverkai, 
ing use the bow and arrow. In many features of Avve-Kerao, Avve-Kool, Pilaiyar-Agaval, ami 
their superstitions they assimilate to the North Ganapathi-Asiria-Yirutam, and a riunil)er of do- 
American Indians, and to some of the tribes of tached verses. The Mnturai is also styknl the 
the Pacific, strongly resembling the latter in their Yakkundan. Her collection of brief moral ajfiior- 
interments, and in the practice of piercing the isms is unrivalled. She is called Kullukkupadi, 
septum of the nose. ie. she who sang for rice water. The 31uturai 

From the period of the earliest discovery by Euro- is a collection of fine similes. Her works are read 
peans, the Chinese, the Malay, and the Oeiebians by every Tamil person, are greatly mid deservediy 
have visited the sonth-eastern islands of the Indian esteemed, and are amoiig the iirst. books put into * 

■ ■ ■ :204 ' . ■ , ,, 




AVA. 

tlie hands of children in every Tamil school. One 
tr^lition alleges that Auvaiyar was the daughter of 
a Brahman, who married an inf erior caste woman 
01 whose low birth he was not aware. Auvaiyar 
was their second female child, and was deserted 
by them and brought up amongst the Panar 
bards. Auvaiyar seems to have lived about a.i> 
900, during the reigns of three celebrated kings 
^ the Pandyan, Seran, and Sorghan kingdoms.-— 
Tamil Authors ; Garrett, 
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^ town in Burma, in long. 
* 1 E. and lat. 21° 52' N., on the bank of 
the Ira wadi, at one time the capital. Its state 
name was Eatnapura, or Gem-city. It is alleged 
to have been founded in a.d. 1364, by Thado- 
men-bya, prnme of Tagoung, who mastered the 
kingdoms of Panya and Sagain, into which the 
country was then divided. The first mention 
made nf Ava by any European traveller, is that 

by JNicolo di Gonti, who was there about 1440 
(Eamusio, i. 340). It continued usually to be 
the^ royal residence, with some intervals, till the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1526, the 
bhans of Monyin and Mogoung took the city and 
overran the country, of which they held possession 
taliloo4. In that year, the Tounghoo king of 
Pegu, Tshen-byoo-mya-yen (lord of many white 
elephants) conquered Ava and destroyed the 
city. The king Nyoiing-men-ta-ra, who re-estab- 
hshed the city and kingdom after the fall of Pegu 
m 1601, appears to have been a natural son of the 
conqueror. Ava was taken -by the Peguers during 
their resumption of independence in 1752 They 
were speedily expelled by Alompra, but he always 
resided at Mout-sho-bo. In 1763, on the accession 
or Ishen-byoo-yen, Ava again became the seat 
ot royalty. It was, however, abandoned on the 
founding of Amarapura in 1783, but reoccupied 
in lo2o by the king and queen, who entered in 
great state, accompanied by the white elephant, 
and^ by all the dignitaries of the court, only to be 
again deserted in 1837 by Thara'wadi, who had 
vowed to make it aheap oirmm.—YuysEmhassy. 
AVA. Tel. Sponia Wightii, PZa/icA 

A V A, a drink of the South Sea islanders, pre- 
pared from the Macropiper methysticum. It was 
chewed, spat in a bowl, and allowed to ferment, 
•and drank. In the Samoan islands, the large 
ava-bowl is made from the tamanu, Calophvllum 
mophyilum, and occupies a conspicuous place. 
x\va m Tahiti is a general name for ardent spiiits. 
Ava IS also a plant of Tahiti j its bark made into 
Elphmstone Ershine, Islands of the 
Western Pacific, p. 46. 

^ AVA ARDUI SUE JASAN. A Parsee festival 
held m honour of Ava, the angel, in their theology, 
who presides over the sea. On this day Parsees 
should approach the sea-shore or any stream of 
water, and chant prayers from the Zend: but 
these religionists now generally mix with their 
prayer several Hindu rites, such as offering flowers 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, etc. In Bombay, a fair is held 
on the esplanade on this day. — Parsees. 

A.yADHUTA, Sansk. In the south of India, 
a religious ascetic mendicant of the Saiva sect, 
wlio, similarly to the "V irakta Vairagi, has subdued 
the passions and estranged himself from the 
intei’ests and emotions of mankind, abandoning 
religious observances and worldly restraints.— 
See Hindu ; Sanyasi ; Vairagi. 
GEM-SAND • comes from the nei; 


AVx^ GEM-SAND comes from the neighbour- 


hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the Shin 
articles of merchandise. It consists of small frar/- 
ments of nearly all the precious stones found fn 
the country ; but garnet, beryl, and snindlo are 
Its principal constituents, ’mori especially thhat?: 
which seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of 
the whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specmens of every shade,— black, blue, violet 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber, yellow, wine yellow’ 
and white.— ilfasore. •' > 

Trichosanthes palmata. 

A V ALAMBANA, in China and Ceylon, a sacri- 
bee among Buddhists for the dead in the 16th 
day of the 7th month; tHl redeemed, they are 
suspended by their heels, head downwards, from a 
tree in the inferior regions. 

AVALU. Tel. Mustard seed. 

Janipba manihot. 

Kicinus communis, Zum. 

. A VANE JANA. S.titSK. Wasliing, ablution ; 
a Hindu ceremony prior to offering the funeral 
cake. It consists in pouring water, in which 
flowers and sandal paste are immersed, upon the 
bed of Kusa grass placed to receive the cake W 

AVANI AVATOAM. Tam. With Brahmans! 
a testival at which the saored thread is renewed • 
it occurs during the Hindu month xivani, which 
falls in with August. During the Utharayanan. 
or northern solstice, all devout Hindus are sup- 
posed to devote themselves to the study of the 
Vedas, and during the Thatchanayanantham, or 
southern solstice, they are allowed a relaxation 
of their religious studies, or, as some eminent 
divines among them are of opinion, they are for- 
bidden to open the Vedas. During the northern 
solstice, ie. from Avani (August) to Thi (January) 
marriages and other auspicious rites are performed * 
all acts done are supposed to have some virtuous 
effect, and in some manner benefit the persons 
performing them. But during the southern 
solstice, which extends from Masi (February) to 
Adi (July), everything done, though virtuous in 
Itself, IS unprofitable in its effects. During this 
period sin is supposed to abound, in consequence 
of the months being ‘ bad months ; ’ and when this 
period is past, and the month of Avani ushers in the 
‘ good months,’ the occasion is regarded a fittinir 
one for the ceremony in which the Hindu is invested 
with the sacred thread, with multiform ceremonial 
rites. Into a hole which is dug and consecrated 
for the purpose, the Vedakni, or the three kinds 
of sacred fire, are cast, and over these the wood of 
the Arasu, or Ala-maram or Athi-maram. Incense 
and^ the Navathaniam, or nine kinds of sacred 
grain, follow, and then the necessaiy quantity of 
ghi completes the ceremony. The sacred thread 
costs some Hindus a large sum, but to the poorer 
classes the Brahman priests sell the strings at 
reduced prices.-— Mail, 21st Aug. 1872 
^ AVANI-MULA. Hind. A fast observed' in 
honour of Siva. 

AVANTAEA, Sansk. In the Brahmanical 
religion, a descent of the deity in the shape of a 
mortal • it is an incarnation of an inferior kind 
intended to answer a purpose of less moment. ’ 
AVANTI, the ancient name of the modern 
Oujein ; also called Ujjayani, Visala, and Pushpa- 
Ilarandini. This city is noticed in the Meghaduta 
verses 28 and SI.--- Williams^ Story of JVala n 
116 ; Captain Edward Warren. ’ 

AVANZOAR, the iie>uie given in western 
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Europe to the two physicians called Ibn Zohar, 
A.i>. 3072. 

A YARAL Tam. Cassia auriculata. 

^ AYARO of Tahiti, fruit of Melastoma Malabath 
rica, used as a blue dye for Tapa cloth. 

AYA-SARPINI, among the Jaina, one division 
of time ; the other is Uta-sarpini. 

AYATAR.^ Hikd. From the Sanskrit, Avatara, 
a descent or incarnation, a term employed by the 
Hindus to designate the incarnations of Yishnu, 
usually arranged and named— 1. Matsya, or fish ; 
2. Kurma, or tortoise; 3 . Yaraha, or boar; 4. Nara- 
singha, or man-lion ; 5. Yamana, or dwarf ; 6. 
Parasu Rama, the name of a favoured person in 
whom the deity became incarnate ; 7. Rama, the 
same ; 8. Krishna, the same ; 9. Budha, the same ; 
10. Kalki, or horse. Of these, nine are past, the 
tenth is yet to come. 

When the Hindus speak of the deity having 
been thus incarnate, we must understand it with 
some q^ualification ; for, in fact, there is perhaps 
scarcely one point in their mythological religion 
that the whole race of Hindus have faith in. 
There are sectaries and schismatics without end, 
who will believe only certain points that others 
abjure; individuals of those sects dissent from 
the doctrine believed by the majority ; other 
philosophical sceptics will scarcely believe any- 
thing, in opposition to their easy-faithed brethren, 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus, some Saiva, or 
followers of Siva, admit the sacredness of the 
Avataras of Yishnu, but in different degrees of 
potency and sanctity. They generally admit the 
personified interposition of the preserving attribute 
of the deity in the affairs of the world, without 
yielding the point of supremacy in the prototype. 
And some zealous Yaishnava, or followers of 
Vishnu, giving themselves up to his adoration 
m some incarnation, Krishna or Rama, for 
instance, reject all further application of divine 
terms. Hence may in part be discerned the 
liability under which inquirers labour, of being 
misled by sectaries into receiving schism as ortho- 
doxy, and of forming general conclusions from 
individual or partial information. 

1. The Matsya or Fish Avatara has been 
supposed to have immediate reference to the 
general deluge, and to be the same history, dis- 
guised in oriental fiction, of that event as is 
related in the Scriptures. Sir W. Jones (As. Res. 
voL i.) assents to the opinion of Bochart, that 
the fable of Saturn was raised on the true history 
of Koah ; he shows that the seventh Menu, Satya- 
vrata, corresponds in station and character. In 
his reign, the Hindus believed the whole earth to 
have been destroyed by a flood, including all 
npnkmd, who had become corrupt, except the 
pious prince himself, the seven rishi, and their 
several wives, who, by command of Yishnu, 
entered a 'bahitra,' or spaeior^ vessel, accompanied 
by pairs of all animals. Yishnu, assuming the 
form of a fish, commanded the ark to be fastened 
by a cable, formed of a vast serpent, to his 
stuppdous horn, secured thereby until the flood 
subsided; when he and Brahma slew a monster 
named Hyagriva, who, while Brahma was repos- 
ing at the end of a kalpa, stole the Yedas, and 
mankind had consequently fallen into the depths 
of Ignorance and impiety. This mighty demon is 
called the prince of Danavas ; his name means 
horse- necked. The Yedas having been recovered, 
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the world was progressively re-peopled with pious 
inhabitants, descendants of the devout Satyavrata 
and his favoured companions. The history of this 
Avatara is the subject of the first Parana, or sacred 
poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and is concisely 
told in the eighth book of the Sri Bhagavata, or 
life of Krishna. 

2. The Kurma or Tortoise.— The second grand 
Avatara of Yishnu, in the form of a tortoise, 
evidently refers also to the flood. For the pur- 
pose of restoiing to man some of the comforts and 
conveniences that were lost in this flood, Yishnu 
is fabled to have become incarnate again in the 
form of a tortoise, in which shape he sustained 
mountain Mandara, placed on his back to serve as 
an axis, whereon the gods and Asura, the vast 
serpent Yasoky serving as a rope, churned the 
ocean for the recovery of the Amrita, or beverage 
of immortality. Fourteen articles, usually called 
fourteen gems or chaterdesa ratana, in common 
language, chowda ratni, were obtained, viz. • — • 
1. The moon, Chandra; 2. Sri or Lakshmi, the 
goddess of fortune and beauty ; 3 , Sura, wine, 
or Suradevi, the goddess of wine ; 4. Oochis- 
rava, an eight-headed horse ; 5, Kustubha, a 
jewel of inestimable value; 6. Parijata, a tree 
that spontaneously yielded everything desired • 

7. Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful; 8. Dhan- 
wantara, a physician ; 9. Iravat, the elephant of 
Indra, with three probosci ; 10. Shank or Sanku, 
a shell^ conferring victory on whoever should 
g)und it; 11. Danusha, an unerring bow; 12. 
Bikh, poison or drugs ; 13. Riiemba, the Apsara, 
a beautiful and amiable woman ; 14. Amrita, the 
beverage of immortality. 

3. Yaraha or the Boar Avatara.— In this Yishnu 
IS generally represented four-handed, armed as 
usual, and with the head of a boar, on whose 
tusks^ rests a crescent, containing in its concavity 
an epitome of the earth, which had been immerged 
m the ocean as a punishment for its iniquities. 

So that this, as well as the two former Avatara, 
seems to be a repetition of the story of the deluge. 
The second combines with it a portion of astro- 
nomical allegory ; andnoneof the other of the ten 
Avatara have any apparent reference to the uni- 
versal catastrophe, so pointedly indicated by the 
three first, which are understood to have occurred 
in the earliest ages of Hindu history, if such a 
chaotic mass as their fabulous records may be 
dignified by such a term. There are many fables 
accounting for the shape thus assumed by Yishnu 
on this occasion ; and the boar is in Hindu legends 
as well as in the mythological romances of Greece 
and Egypt, an animal very frequently introduced 
In an ancient legend relating to the destruction 
ot the city of Mahabalipoonim, and the seven 
pagodas, on the coast of Goromandel, bvan earth- 
quake and inundation doling an earlf period of 
Hindu history, it is stated that Hirancheren a 
gigantic prince or demon, rolled up the earth iiko 
a shapeless mass and carried it down to the abvss 
whither Yishnu followed him in tlie sliape of "a 
hog, killed liim with his tusks, and reidaced the 
earth m its original position. 

4. ITara-Singli or Man-Lion Avatar.— In this 
Avatar, Yishnu took the form of another monster 
to punish the wickedness of Hirauya Kasipa, a 
profane and unbelieving monarch, the brotiier of 
tbe^gantio demon mentioned in the third Avatar 
and his successor ou the throue, wlio also refu--'ed 
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to do liorojige to Vislinu. Quarrelling witli liis 
son Pralband, tlie king boasted that he himself 
•was lord of the universe, and asked wherein 
Vishnu was greater than himself. Pralhand re- 
plied that Vishnu was supreme over all, and was 
everywhere. ‘ Is he,’ cried Hiranya Kasipa, ‘in this 
pillar? ’ striking it at the same moment with his 
sceptre. ‘ If he be, let him appear.’ In an instant 
the magnificent column was rent in twain, and 
Vishnu, in the form of a man with the head of a 
lion, issued from it and tore Hiranya Kasipa in 
pieces. 

5. Vamana or the Dwarf.— The first four Ava- 
taras are said to have occurred in the earliest 
or Sataya age of the Hindus, corresponding in 
character with the golden or virtuous age of the 
fabulists of other regions. The fifth happened in 
the second or Tirtyayug. Maha Bali, a virtuous 
monarch, was still so elated by Ms grandeur, that 
he omitted essential ceremonies and offerings to 
the deities; and Vishnu, finding it necessary to 
check the infiuence of such an example, resolved 
to mortify and punish the arrogant ruler. He 
therefore condescended to become the son of 
Kasyapa and Aditi, and the younger brother of 
Indra, and assumed the form of a wretclied Brah- 
man dwarf ; appearing before the king, he asked 
a boon, which, being promised, he demanded as 
much land as he could pace in three steps ; nor 
would he desire further, although urged by Bali 
to demand something more worthy of him to give. 
Vishnu, on obtaining the king’s promise, required 
a ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the applicants. As soon as 
the holy stream had reached his hand, the form of 
the dwarf began to expand itself, and at length 
became so enormous that it appeared to extend 
itself up to heaven, then with one stride he com- 
passed the earth, with another, heaven, and with 
the third was about to obtain patala, when Maha 
Bali, convinced that the pretended dwarf was 
no other than the god himself, fell prostrate in 
adoration before him, and yielded it up. From 
this incident of Vamanu, Vishnu is also called 
Trivikrum, or three-stepper. It is maintained 
by some Vaishnavas that the ratifying stream, 
poured on the hand of Vishnu in this Avatara, was 
the river Ganga, which, falling from the hand of 
the miraculous dwarf, descended thence upon his, 
now Vishnu’s foot, whence, gushing as a mighty 
river, it was received on the head of Siva. In M. 
le Gentil’s Voyage aux Iiides, a rough map or plan 
is given, from a native original, of the course of 
the Ganges, which is there made to issue from 
the foot of Vishnu, and, failing on the head of Siva, 
fiows in the style commonly seen through the 
cow’s mouth. This is the only instance recollected 
of the source of the river being delineated as 
proceeding directly from Vishnu. 

6. Rama or Parasu Rama. — Among the Avataras 
of Vishnu are recorded three favoured personages in 
whom the deity became incarnate, all named Rama. 
They are distinguished by the names of Bala Rama, 
usually called Balaram, Parasu Rama or Parasram, 
and Rama Ohandia, and are all famed as great 
warriors, and as youths of perfect beauty. The 
first-named, Bala Rama, was elder brother to 
Ki’ishna, and greatly assisted him. in his wars ; so 
that, in this instance, Vishnu seems to have dupli- 
cated himself, as indeed may be also said of the 
others, for Parasu Rama and Rama Chandra, 


otherwise called patronymically Dasrat Rama, 
were contemporaries. But it has been made a 
question whether they be not three representa- 
tions of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the same history ; and whether any or 
all of them mean Rama, the son of Kush, Sir W. 
Jones (As. Res. ii. p. 132) says he leaves others 
to determine. He deems Rama to be the same as 
the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have con- 
quered India with an army of Satyrs, commanded 
by Pan ; and Rama was also a mighty conqueror, 
and had an army of large monkeys or Satyrs, the 
general or prince of whom was Hanuman, a name 
said by this author to mean, with high cheek- 
bones; others translate ifc, with bloated cheeks, 
alluding to Ms fabled origin from Pavan, regent 
of the wind. Rama is also found to resemble the 
Indian Bacchus; he is a descendant of the sun, 
and the husband of Sita ; 'and it is very remark- 
able that the Peruvians, whose Incas boasted of 
the same descent, styled their greatest festival 
Ramasitoa. See As. Res. i. p. 426, iii. p. 68. 

Krishna, describing himself to Arjun as the 
first of all things, says, ‘ Among those who carry 
arms, I am Rama.’ — Glta^ p. 86. Of Parasu Rama 
it is related that he was born near Agra, in the 
Tirtya yug, or second age. His parents were 
Jamadagni, whose name appears as one of the 
risMs, and Ruueka. 

7. Rama Chandra. — In this Avatar, Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and virtu- 
ous prince, the son of the powerful sovereign of 
India (whose capital, Ayodhya, is said to have 
extended over a space of forty miles), to punish a 
monstrous giant, Ravan, ■who then reigned over 
Lanka, or the island of Ceylon. The Ramayana 
contains the heroic description of the battles and 
lives of all three Ramas, although it more particu- 
larly details the exploits of Rama Chandra, or 
Dasrat Rama, so distinguished from his royal 
father, Dasarat’ha. The name of this heroic 
monarch means, he whose car had borne him to 
ten regions, that is, to the eight cardinal and 
intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. He 
was a descendant from Surya, or Heii, which is a 
name of the sun in Greek and Sanskrit ; and one 
of his ancestors, the great Raghn, had conquered 
the seven Dwipas, or the whole earth. Bat we 
cannot explain why a Snryavansa, or descendant 
of the sun, should be styled Rama Chandra, the 
latter patronymic referring contradistinguishingly 
to the descendant of the moon, Chandravansa. 
In the Hindu mythology, however, everything 
seems, directly or indirectly, to merge in, radiate 
from, or amalgamate with, the sun, or Surya, in 
one or other of his names or prototypes. All 
sects and tribes of Vaishnavas (excepting such 
deistical philosophers as sceptically deny the per- 
sonal existence of inferior deities, attributes, or 
avataras) agree in stating that, with the exception 
of Krishna, the potentiality of the preserving 
power of the deity was never exhibited in such 
plenitude as in this avatara of Rama. In popu- 
larity, and in dramatic, historic, and poetic shapes, 
it rivals the avatara of Krishna, And as the 
Gocalastha sect adore Krishna as the deity him- 
self, and draw rules for their religious and moral 
conduct from the Sri Bhagavata, so the sect called 
Ramanuj similarly clothe Rama in almighty attri- 
butes, and deem the Ramayana a complete body 
of ethics and morality. 
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8/Krislma.— Intliis Avatara, Yistonissaidby^^ avenue should be planted; it looks well, 

his sectaries to have manifested himself in a degree and forms a shady path for pedestrians, 
of power and glory far exceeding any other of Ms Ficus Indica, the banyan, is the largest and 
former, in which he assumed only an ansa, or perhaps the most shady of all the avenue trees, 
portion of his divinity, while Krishna was Yishnu Ficus religiosa. Poplar-leaved fig-tree. A 
himself in mortal mould. Other sects of Hindus large and handsome tree, commonly distributed 
call Krishna an impious wretch, a merciless tyrant, over India. It is frequently to be met with near 
an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in pagodas, house and other buildings, 
hell. His mortal parents were Yasudeva (meaning Ficus t’siela. Jovi or Pedda Joyi, Tel. A 
the giver of wealth) and Devaky. A miraculous large and very handsome tree, it is generally 
escape of the infant over the Yamuna is repre- planted by the road-sides for the sake of its shade, 
seated, conveyed by his father, and protected by and from its not sending down roots from the 
Sesba, or immortality. The guards placed by branches, is in so far superior to either Ficus 
Kansa over his pregnant sister having failed in Indica (banyan tree) or F. Benjamina, the pendu- 
their vigilance, Kansa, enraged, ordered all newly- bus roots of which are often dangerous impedi- 
born infants to be slain ; but Ejrishna escaped his men ts on a road. 

various snares, one of which was sending a woman, Ficus nitida. Chinese banyan tree. A very 
named Patnia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse handsome tree, native of China, 
him. He was fostered by an honest herdsman, Guatteria longifolia. Mast tree. A highly 
named Ananda, or happy. ornamental tree. 

9. Budh or Buddha. See Buddha. Tainarindus Indica, Tamarind tree, is one of the 

10. Kalki.--This Avatar has not yet appeared, largest in India, with a very extensive large shady 
But Yishnu is to appear in this avatar in the form head. 

of a white horse. — Moores Pantheon. Casuarina muricata. Casuarina tree or Tinian 

AYATENGA TIGE. Tel. Dioscorea opposite pine makes very pretty avenues, especially in 
folia, A. . narrow roads. 

AYELAGA. Tel. Capparis, sp., like C. diva- Casuarma equisitifolia. Similar to the above, 
ricata, but the leaves are emarginate. Bignonia suberosa. Indian cork tree. A good 

AYE-MAVO. Tam. Careya arborea, tree for planting in avenues. The flowers are 

AYEHA FATUA. L. Wildcats. pure white, and very fragrant. 

Gozaiig,Kasamm, Chenab. Garter, Gandal, . Panj. Farkia biglandulosa. This large and elegant 

Bromos, Ge. Jei (Hi), ... „ tree was introduced into India from Africa. It 

XJpwa, Yupo, . . Ladak. is one of the best trees for avenues. It requires 

This is cultivated in Bengal, the Dekhan, and care and water regularly. 

Gujerat, and the Panjab. It is common as a field Poinciana regia is very pretty, and should be , 
weed in cereal crops throughout the Panjab plains, planted in mixed avenues, 
and in many places in the Himalaya, up to 9500 Adenanthera pavonina. Red- wood tree, large 
feet at Lahoul, and to 11,500 feet at least in and handsome. 

Ladakh. — JDr. J. Stewart^ Panjab Plants^ p. Azadirachta Indica. A good avenue tree. 

.250. ^ Sterculia fcBtida. A good avenue tree. 

AYEHUES lined with trees are, in tropical Bombax Malabaricum. Red-cotton tree, 
countries, of much importance for shade. Portia Thespesia populnea. Portia tree, 

and banyan branches should be straight, neatly Acacia speciosa. A large and handsome tree of 

trimmed, and of a imiform size, and planted per- rapid growth. There are many other trees suit- 
pendicularly. A neat fence will be required to able for avenues, when they are merely planted 
protect them from cattle. After the branches as; ornamental trees, and not for shade. The 
begin to throw out young shoots, they should be palm trees are also very pretty when planted in 
carefully pruned, selecting two or three of the avenues. 

strongest near the top as leading shoots, to form AYER AY KAI. Tam. Lablab vulgare. 

the future tree. The young trees require water AYERHOES, a philosopher and physician of 

regularly in the hot and dry weather; care great eminence, whose name wms Abul Wahid 

should be taken that they do not get loosened Muhammad. 

at the roots; this will prevent the trees leaning AVEREHOA BILIMBI. Willck. Biliinbi. 
to one side. When a Portia ^tree raised from Blimbingnn teres, 

seed IS grown up, it will last for ages, whereas Anvulla, . . Bombay. Blimbing-basi, . BLvlay. 
a tree grown from a large branch is always Cucumber tree, . Exg. YTlunipi, . . 

in a state of decay after a few years from the H^^niaranga, Hmn., Bans. 1 Biliii, . . , . Bingh. 

time it is planted, and it is useless as a timber A pretty little tree, about eight feet high, with 
tree. The natural habits of the banyan make it timber of doubtful value, growing generally in 
an exception to this rule. The whole of the Ficus gardens in iS.E. Asia, and produeiiig"'a beautiful 
tribe grow well from large branches, and they green, smooth, fleshy fruit, about the size of a 
are not so apt to decay as other trees. The plant- small cucumber. In Burma it bears profusely, 
ing of young seedling trees requires more care and The unripe fruit is intensely acid, and cannot be 
attention than the branches. A large pit should eaten raw; but the acidity becomes less as ib 
be made 3+3, and filled with good earth mixed ripens. Amongst the i^falays, it is used like the 
with rotten manure. They will require to be citron, the gooseberry, the cueLiinber, and the caper 
fenced and watered regularly, and the earth in Europe, but can be candied or made into pickles 
should be dug up and kept clear of weeds, to or preserves; a syrup is prepared with the juice, 
keep it from getting hard and sour. In forming and a conserve with the flowers, or preserved hi 
new avenues, the trees should be planted 30 feet sugar. Its acid juice is useful in removing iron 
apart, and when the space will admit of it, b. <fSh.;Au(dk' 
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ilason; Mr. Jaffrey ; Useful Plants ; Vegetable 
Kingdom; Voigt; Roxburgh; Beddome^Fl. SyL 
AYERRHOA CARAMBOLA. L. Carambola. 


Buem. 

Chin. 


Zoxmg yah, . 
Wii-lien-ts’ze, 

Yang tan, , . . 

Chinese Gooseberry, 
Gooseberry Tree, . , , 

Eamaranga, . , . Hind. 


Eng. 


Hind. 


i Kam-ruk, , 

I Karmal, . . . . „ 

Blim-bing manis, Malay. 
Tamara-Tongay JMaleal. 
Tamartam maram, Tam. 
Tamar ta clietfcu, . Tel. 

Acid variety, A. acida, Kamaranga. 

Sweet variety, A. dulcis, Mitba Kamaranga. 

This beautiful but small tree, about 14 feet 
high, with a spreading head, is supposed to be a 
native of the Moluccas, from which it has been 
introduced into China, Ceylon, India, the Bur- 
mese Provinces, and South America, where it is 
now quite naturalized. In Burma, Pegu, and the 
Tenasserim Provinces it is not abundant, being 
often only found near towns, and in India, in 
gardens. It bears, and in some places profusely, 
from three to fifty years, and three times a year, 
a fruit about the size of a hen’s egg, with five acute 
angles, and a yellowish, thin, smooth rind. The 
fruits of the acid Kamaranga, when ripe, are cool- 
ing, and contain an acid, watery pulp, and are 
candied, made into pickles or tarts. They make 
an agreeable dish, when cut in pieces and cooked 
with sugar and wine, or with skimmed milk. In 
Bui'ma, where the fruit is highly prized as a 
wholesome dish, it is used, like other green fruits, 
in curries. The fruit contains a large quantity of 
quadroxalate of potash. The juice of the acid 
variety is useful in removing iron moulds from 
linen. The acid leaves are a good substitute for 
■ sorrel. Rheede tells us that the root, leaves, and 
fruit are used medicinally, and the fruit in dyeing. 
The five-cornered fruit of the A. dulcis, the Mitha 
kamaranga, when ripe, is rather bigger than a 
hen’s egg ; has a sweet, pleasant flavour. — Vege- 
table Kingdom; Useful Plants ; Elliot; Ainslie; 
O'Sh.; Voigt; Moxb. ; Mason; McClelland. 

AYERTUNKIA. Sansk. Helicteres isora. 

AYESTA. A part of the Yendidad. This is 
the religious book of the Parsees ; but the first 
part of the book is of very ancient date, and is 
the groundwork of the present Yendidad, though 
all of it almost is post-Zertushtrian. The works 
of Zoroaster seem to have been reduced to writing 
prior to the conquest of Alexander. The lan- 
guage of the Avesta is the Old Bactrian, and its 
descendants have been the Pehlavi, Huzvaresh, 
and Pazan or Parsee. 

AYICENNA, properly Bu-Ali-Sina, a cele- 
brated physician, who was born near Bokhara, 
A.D. 980. He was a very voluminous writer, 
author of about a hundred books, several of them 
on medicine ; but though esteemed for perspicuity, 
he did not contribute anything of great import- 
ance to the knowledge of his profession. 

AYICENKIA OFFIGIKALIS. Limn. A sea- 
coast plant of South Asia, South Africa, all 
Australia, and Kew Zealand. Useful for consoli- 
dating muddy tidal shores, 

AYICENKIA, TGMENTOSA. , L. Mangrove. 


A. resinifera, jFbrsif, 

A. oepata, Buck . , Kerb. 

A. Africana, Falisot. 

Bontia germinans, Lmn. 

Bina, Binahe, . . Beng. 

Pata, Can. 

Oepata, Pata, . Maleal. 

This shrub or tree grows within the tropics all 


I Sceura marina, Forst. 

[ Mangium album, 

Oepata, Mkeede, 

iTimmer, .... SiNDi. 
Kalla mada chettu, TjSil. 


over the world, and is common in India in low 
places near the mouths of rivers, where the spring 
tides rise. In some places it raises its crown to 
the height of 70 feet, and, like the mangrove, stands 
on arching roots. It has sm.all dingy yellow 
flowers. In the Sunderbuns it is of large size, 
and its wood is used for various purposes. The 
washermen make a preparation from the wood 
ashes which is used in washing and cleaning cotton 
cloths, and which paintei's mix with their colours, 
to give them • adhesive properties. The kernels 
are bitter, but edible. The green fruit, mixed with 
butter and boiled, is made into, a plaster, which 
is employed for softening and maturing tumours, 
and to induce granulation in ulcers resulting from 
small-pox. In Bio J aneiro, its bark is used for 
tanning.r— ; Pioxb.; Hogg's Veg. Kingdom; 
Rohde, MSS. ; Flor. Andh. ; Useful Playits. 

AYIRAMI PADDAR, a Brahman of Tiruka- 
davur, who seems to have belonged to the Sakta 
sect, worshipping Parvati, the female energy of 
Siva, under the name of Avirami. Probable era, 
17th century. He wrote a centum of hymns 
addressed to Avirami. 

AYIRL Tel. Indigoferatinctoria. Maleal. 
Cassia auriculata. 

AYISI. Tel. Avitta, Tam. Agati grandi- 
florum, Desv. 

AYITABILE, General, an Italian who served 
in the army of Ranjit Singh. He caused Wazir- 
abad to be rebuilt in European style. It is three 
miles from the left or east bank of the river Chen ab, 

AYOCADO, or alligator pear, Persea gratis- 
sima, Gsert., a member of the laurel family, of 
tropical American origin, now cultivated generally 
in the tropics for the sake of its succulent pear- 
shaped fruit. 

AYUL COONBUR. Duic.? Olibanum? 

AYURDI. Arab. Emblica officinalis. 

AYURTUNKI. Sansk. Helicteres isora, Lin7i. 

AYURU GADDI. Tel. Andropogon muri- 
catus, Retz. 

AYYA GUDA. Tel. Trichosanthes palmata. 

AWAK. Hind, Insurance. In Western India, 
Respondentia ; an advance of money to a merchant 
upon the goods or merchandise of a ship before 
sailing, under the condition that if the voyage 
be profitable the loan is to be repaid with an 
extra rate of interest or percentage. — Wilson. 

AWAL. Hind. Malaria. 

AWAL-ul-ANBTA. Ar. The first of the pro- 
phets. The designation of Adam by Mahomed. 

AWAK, a numerous froutier tribe, settled in 
thirteen large agricultural communities on the 
‘ Chuch ’ plain, on the eastern side of the Indus, 
and in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum, 
Gujerat, and Sealkote districts. They are good 
soldiers. There is no better people in India. — 
Campbell, gg. 96. 

AWANGILLI. Hind. A form of torturing, in 
which a man was made to stand on each foot on an 
inverted earthen vessel, the shape and position of 
which render him liable to fall, and if he fell a 
chaprassi standing near flogged him. — W. 

AWAKI-BUTAY. Hind. Ballota limbata. 

AWASTHI. Hind. Kanouj Brahmans. 

AWATUM. Tel. Spondias mangifera. 

AWICHI, in Singhalese Buddhism, a hell. 

AWLA or Aunla. Duk. Officinalis emblica. 

AWMIA, of Sutlej and Ravi, Zizyphus vul- 
garis, Xam, 
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AYAPANA. 


AWNY KABAL 

AWNY KARA!. - TASc Odina woodier. 

AWRI KEERAY. Tam. Marsilea^ sj?, 

AW UR. Hind. A stockade. Peshawur, tlie 
frontier fort, etc. The Aornos of the Greeks has 
been supposed to be the same word, with a Greek 
termination. Sir Alexander Barnes supposed 
Aornos to be the rock of Noagi in Bajawiir. Mr. 
Vigne supposes it to be south of Attok, in the 
Waziri country. See Aornos. 

AWUSAD AN NELLI. Bimn. Embiicmyro- 
balan. • 

AW-WAL. Hind.? A shark. 

AXE STONE. See Ceraunite ; Jade ; Nephrite. 

AXIS, a genusof mammalsof thefamily Cervidm, 
known from the markings on their skin as the 
spotted deer. The species are three or four in num- 
ber, — A. maculatus, the cheetul or spotted deer 
of India ; A. oryzeus, the spotted deer of Ceylon ; 
and A. porcinus, the hog deer of Indian sportsmen. 
The cheetul is often domesticated. Mr. Hodgson 
mentions A. medius and A, minor. See Ger- 
yidse. 

AY or Ayu, also Indu, the moon. The Tartars 
claimed descent from Ayu, the moon; hence with 
them, as with the German tribes, the moon was 
always a male deity. Ayu had a son J uldus, whose 
son was Hya, and from Hya came the first of the 
kings of China. The Ay of the Tartars, the Yu of the 
Chinese, and the Ayu of the Poorans, according to 
Colonel Tod, indicate the great Indu (or Lunar) 
projector of the three Lunarraeesof India, the Hya, 
the Aswa or Asi, and the Yadu, who peopled all the 
regions from Tartary to the Indus, and spread a 
common language over all western Asia. He tells 
us that the annals of the. Yadu of Jessulmer state 
that long anterior to Vikrama they held dominion 
from Ghazni to Samarcand ; that they established 
themselves in those regions after the Mahabharata, 
or great war; and were again impelled, on the 
rise of Mahomedanism, within the Indus. As 
Yadu of the race of Sham or Sam (a title of 
Ki-ishna), they would be Sama-Yadus, in like 
manner as the B’hattitribeare calledShama-b’hatfci, 
the Ashambetti of Abul Fazl. The race of Joud 
was existing near the Indus in the emperor Baber’s 
time, who describes them as occupying the moun- 
tainous range in the first doab, the very spot 
mentioned in the annals of the Yadu as their place 
of halt, on quitting India, twelve centuries before 
Christ, and thence. call ed Jadu or Yadu-ka-dang, 
the ‘hills of Jadu or Yadu.’ — Tod^s Rajasthan, i. 
pp. 71, 529. : 

AYAH. ANaLO-iNDiAN. (Qu. Iyer or Aya, 
Sansk.) Used by the British in India to desig- 
nate a lady’s maid or child’s maid. It is possibly 
derived from the expression Aya or Ayer, which a 
Hindu wife or husband employs to attract the 
attention of one another; and Ayer is doubtless 
the Sanskrit Aryar, a noble. See Ayar. 

' AYAING. Burm. TTild ; any wild tribe or 
thing ; an independent tribe* 

AYALUCGI. Arab. Ayal-urchi, Pees. Aqui- 
laria agallocha, Rozb, 

AYA MARAM. Tam. Ulmus integrifolius. 

AYA-MATA. Veen, The universal earth 
mother ; the Ayi or Ai of the Mahratta predial 
races, and the Amma or Ammun of the races of 
the Peninsula. This goddess is worshipped by 
all the non-Aryan tribes of the south of India. 
Colonel Tod describes a lofty three-peaked moun- 
tain, on which is a temple dedicated to Aya- Mata, 


also called Isani, the tutelary divinity of the Koli. 
This and the effigy of the horse are ‘ the only 
objects of adoration among this aboriginal race. 
Isani, from Isa, ‘goddess,’ and Anani, ‘earth,’ 
the universal nurse mother (aya-miata). He 
tells us of Codi Singh, who died thirteen years 
after his inauguration on the cushion of Joda, 
and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo, that, 
about A.D. 1645, when he was returning home 
from court, lie beheld the daughter of a Brah- 
man, an ‘Aya-punti,’ or votary of Aya-Mata, 
whose shrine is at Bai-BMlara. These sectarians 
of Maroo, he says, are very different from the 
abstinent Brahmans of Bengal. They eat flesh, 
drink wine, and share in all the common enjoy- 
ments of life with the martial spirits around them. 
And as there was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by her 
death, on that he resolved. He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and, having slain his daughter, cut her into 
fragments, and, mingling therewith pieces of flesh 
from his own person, made the ‘ Homa’ or burnt 
sacrifice to Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
raja: ‘Let peace be a stranger to him I and in 
three pahar, three days and three years, let me 
have revenge.’ Then exclaiming, ‘ My future 
dwelling is the Dahi Baori,’ sprang into the flam- 
ing pit. The horrid tale was related to the raja, 
whose imagination was haunted by the shade of 
the Brahman, and he expired at the assigned 
period, a prey to unceasing remorse. — Tod^s Rajas- 
than, ii. 35, 36. See Kol ; Mother. 

AYAMMA. Hind. A grant of land to religious 
persons at a small quit-rent. 

AY ANA. Sansk. A place of motion. In Menu, 
ch. 1. 10, the waters are called Nara, and as these 
were the first production of Nala, or the spirit of 
God, he is thence named Narayana. 

AY ANA, in Hindu astronomy, a term applied 
to the equinoctial and solstitial points, — Mesha 
Ayana, Tula Ayana, the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes; Uttara and Dakshan Ayana, the nor- 
thern and southern solstices ; Ayana Bhagas (vide 
Ayanansa); Ayana Kala, the time from one equinox 
to the ensuing one. Ayanansa is. the arc between 
the vernal equinoctial point and the beginning 
of the solar, sidereal, or fixed zodiac (or the first 
point in the solar sign Meshar), being one of the 
most important elements of Hindu astronomy, as 
it refers the sidereal to the tropical zodiac (AV/. 
Warren). Another writer says Uttara Ayana is 
the apparent course of the sun through the northern 
signs ; Dakshan Ayana the southerly course ; hence 
the northern and southern hemispheres seem to 
correspond with the two Ayana, and Ayana has 
come to mean a hemisphere. 

AYANA or Ayanar, in peninsular India, south 
of the Palar, a Hindu deity, worshipped in small 
fanes, with plaster horses and grooms outside 
of gigantic size. Women desirous of offspring 
place pottery images near, as votive offerings. 
Ayana is said to have been born of l^lohini by Siva, 
Mohini being the female form assumed by Vislmii 
when churning the milk sea. — Taylor. 

AYANA-GOSHA. Sansk. The inishand of 
Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishna. — Barf/. 

AY^APANA. Bencl Eapatoriinn ayapana ; E. 
repandum. Tiie dried iwives ami twigs used in 
medicine. An infusion is a very agreeable dia- 
phoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two fluid ounces 


^10 


AYAR. 


AYUR YEDA. 


thrice daily; is a favourite remedy among the 
native practitioners.— Pltar. 

AYAR. Hind. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

AYAR, also Ayar-tawar. Malay. Y'ater. 

AYAR or Ayargar. Tam. Pronounced Eiyar. 
An instructor, a father ; a title added to the names 
of Brahmans of the Ramanuja or Sri Yaishnava 
sect in the south of India ; an honorific or respect- 
ful word applied to superiors. It is often applied 
to Europeans of rank. It is the Aryar, from Arya ; 
it may be rendered ‘lord,’ and is the title given 
to Esvara’s image in the Hindu pagodas. 

AYAR- AYAR. Malay. Lansium, sp. Diiku. 

AYASRA. Amboin. Sandal wood. 

AYATTA. Panj. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

AYEM. Mal, Artocarpus hirsutus. 

AYEN ANAS. Hot springs in Naning. 

AYER-i-NOSH, a place in Persia with naphtha 
springs. 

AYER-MADDOO. Mal. Honey. 

AYESTREE. Beng. A married Hindu woman, 
a femme convert. She wears the balla bangle, 
which may be of gold, or iron, or even a red thread. 

AYIN-i-AKBARI, the regulations of the em- 
peror Akbar, by his minister, Abul Fazl. These 
contain a minute description of the establishment 
and regulations of every department of Akbar’s 
government, from the mint and treasury, down to 
the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen 
and the kennel. The. whole presents an astonish- 
ing picture of magnificence and good order, where 
unwieldy numbers are managed without disturb- 
ance, and economy is attended to in the midst of 
profusion. — Elphin, p. 480. 

AYLMA, a Hindu race in Khammumet and 
Warangal, well made, tall, and rather good-look- 
ing. They are gallant soldiers, and dangerous 
enemies.- 

AYMAUDUM. Can. Bishops’ weed. 

AYNI of N. Canara. Terminalia coriacea, W, 

AYODHYA or Ajodhya, or the invincible, an 
ancient town on the right or south bank of the 
river Gogra (Ghagra) or Sarayu, adjacent to 
Fyzabad, in lat. 26° 48' 20" N., and long. 82° 14' 
40''' E. It is now a small town of 7518 inhabit- 
ants ; but it is celebrated in all Hindu poetry as 
founded by Ikshwaku, the first king of the Solar 
dynasty. Making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion, it must have attained great splendour long 
anterior to Rama ; »and it was for many years the 
seat of sovereignty . of the princes of the Solar 
line.. Overgrown greatness characterized all the 
ancient Asiatic capitals, and that of Ayodhya was 
immense. In the Ramayana (book i. chap, v.) it 
is thus described : ‘ On the banks of the Sarayu 
(Sarju) is a large country called Kosala, gay and 
happy, abounding with cattle, corn, and wealth. 
In that country was a famous city called Ayodhya, 
built formerly by Manu, the lord of men. A great 
city, twelve yojanas in extent, the houses at which 
stood in triple and long-extended rows. It was 
rich, and perpetually adorned with new improve- 
ments. The streets were well disposed and well 
watered. It was filled with merchants of various 
descriptions, and adorned with abundance of 
jewels; crowded with houses, beautified with 
gardens and groves of mango trees, surrounded 
by a deep and impregnable moat, and completely 
furnished with arms.’ In the Sakuntala (Act vi.) 
Ayodhya is called Saketala. The country of which 
. Ayodhya (now Oudh) was the capital, and Rama 


the monarch, is termed, in the geographical writ- 
ings of the Hindus, Kosala, doubtless from the 
mother of Rama, whose name -was Koshula. 
Rama was born here. The first royal emigrant 
from the north is styled, in the Rana’s archives, 
Koshulaputra, son of Koshula. 

The identity of Saketa and Ayodhya has, in 
General Cunningham’s belief, always been ad- 
mitted. At the present day, the people point 
to Ram Ghat and Guptar Ghat as the eastern 
and western boundaries of the old city ; and the 
southern boundary they extend to Bharatkund, 
near Bhadarsa, a distance of 6 cos. There are 
mounds of ruins, broken statues, and sculptured 
pillars, such as mark the sites of other ancient 
cities, but only a low irregular mass of rubbish 
heaps, from which all the bricks have been ex- 
cavated for the houses of the neighbouring city 
of Fyzabad. Kosala is famous as the early home 
of Buddhism and Jainism, and claims to be the 
birthplace of the founder of both these faiths. 
When visited by Hi wen Tbsanginthe 7 th cen- 
tury, it had twenty Buddhist temples, with 3000 
monks, among a large Brahmanical population.-— 
Tod, Rajasthan, i. 215 ; Williams^ Nala, 114 ; 
Imp. Gaz. 

AYOTHIA, the old capital of Siam. It was 
founded A.D. 1351, but was devastated by the 
Burmese in 1751, and Bangkok became the royal 
residence. The native name of Ayothia was Sijon 
Thejan, meaning terrestrial paradise. — Bo wring. 

AYUB, of the family of the Ayubi, the 
ancestor of Abul Fada, sovereign prince of Syria, 
Ayubi is the tribal name of the family to which 
Salah-ud-Din (Saladin) belonged. See Abul Fada. 

AYUL. For nine or ten months, this disease 
renders the Terai dangerous to man, so deadly 
are its effects even to the natives of the country. 
— Oliphant, Journey, p. 39. 

AYUN MUSA, Arab., the Wells of Moses, are 
eight miles down the Red Sea from Suez on the 
eastern shore. Ain (Ayun, pi.) means a natural 
spring, and differs froin the Ber or Bir, Arab., a 
cistern to hold rain-water. Jacob’s well, Beer 
Yakub, or Bir us Samariah, is 9 feet broad and 
more than 70 feet deep. In 1855 it still had the 
stone over its mouth (John iv.). 

AYUR YEDA, the oldest known medical book 
of the Hindus. Its date is supposed to be about 
that of Menu Code, or B.c. 900 ? The author is 
unknown, and only fragments have come down to 
us. Amongst Hindus it is regarded as one of the 
Upa-Yedas or Supplemental Yeda, and in their 
mythology is said to have been produced by 
Brahma or from Siva. Its name is derived from 
‘Ayus,’ signifying the period of living, and ‘ ved,’ 
to know, intended to teach the proper manner of 
living in this world, by preventing and curing 
diseases. It is said to have consisted of 1000 . 
sections, of 100 stanzas each, or a lakh of verses 
(Sloka), but Brahma abridged and an'anged it 
into eight parts (tantra) : — 

1. Salya, surgery. 

% Salakya, external ailments above the clavicles; 
diseases of eyes, nose, mouth, ears. 

3. Kaya chikitsa, diseases affecting the whole body 
— the practice of physic — as fevers, dysentery, mania, 
diabetes. 

4. Bhutavidya, mental ailments, demoniacal posses- 
sion, to be removed by prayers, offerings, medicines. 

5. Kaumara bhritya, infantile ailments and nursing, 

6. Agada tantra, antidotes for poisons. 
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. AYUSH. 

7. ilasayana tantra, chemistry, alchemy, medicines 
diseases m general, and restore youth. ' 
o. V aji - karaiia tantra, reproduction — disease of 
organs of generation— local diseases. 


AZM. 


AYUbH, the Yeda descriptive of the art of 
musia See Vidya. Ayudba-Puja, instrument 
worship. Ayugma Chadda, also Ayugrna Parma, 
Sansk.^ Alstonia scholaris, i?. Br. 

AlYAM. Arab. Season, period. Ayyam-i- 
nahr, season of sacrifice. Ayyam-i-gur, day of rest. 

AY YAN-KERE, also called Dodda Madaga Kere, 
an artificial lake studded with islands, and 7 miles 
in circumference, at the eastern base of the Baba 
Budan hills, said to have been formed by jRukman- 
gada Raya, about the 13th century. — imp. Gaz, 

AZAD. Arab. Solitary or free. A class of 
Mahomedan devotees. 

AZADIRAGHTA IKDICA. Ad..^Ju8B. Margosa. 

Melia azadirachta, Linn. 


Them-bau-ma, . . Bubm. 
Ka-ma-klia, . . , 
Ka-ma-a-pse, . , 
Ku-lien-shu, . . Chin. 
Ash-leaved bead tree, Eng. 
Indian lilac, ... „ 

Mm, . . . . . Hind. 


Weppa, . . . 
Aria Bepon, . . 
Mmba, . . . 
Telkohomba, , 
Vepam maram, 
Yepa, Yepa, 
Mmbamu, 


Mabeal. 

Sansk. 
. Singh. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


This beautiful tree is found in Ceylon, through- 
out India and Burma, and in some localities 
attains a large size. It yields a compact, hard, 
heavy, durable wood ; when old, difficult to work 
but beautifully mottled, and deserving attention 
for oraamentel purposes. It is well fitted for ship- 
bmlffing md carts. Some samples exhibited by 
Hr. Bohde at the Madras Exhibition equalled the 
best fancy woods, and some of the finest furniture 
bad seen was from an old margosa tree. It is 
used for cart wheels, and in bare districts of the 
Bombay Pr^idency, for building and agricultural 
purposes. It would be of importance to increase 
this tree throughout the country. It comes into 
fohage m the very midst of the hot weather, 
naxt of the tree is bitter; and its leaves, 
ids, and the oil from its seeds (Karwa tel 
oil) are Iwgely used in native medicine, 
leaves are applied to leech bites and blisters ; 
to promote the flow of the breast milk. The 
Oil of the fruit is a valuable anthelmintic: 
Thp destruction of insects. 

inniw and thus externally 

applied, act as a charm in removing the most 
intractable forms of psora and other pustular 
eruptions, A decoction of the leaves is used for 
cleaning foul ulcers, and leaves are used for mak- 

kill vermin m the hair, and, mixed with illupu 
oil, It forms a hard vegetable wax. The bark has i 

a ‘fitter * 

tome. The tree is venerated by the Hindu people 

who, regarding the small-pox as a goddess, empby 

Ish tl-" V aid, as\ith the XT 

. England, it is often resorted to by the 

friends of theunMe, who pass the sick pLon 
a cleft of the tree, or through a stem 
having parted and reunited, forms a 
cmcular openmg.-i?,,:^.; wJd Mr 

rS; A.,’i 862 ;’ 

floiS^^Thevfr?® 

nowers. i hey are much cultivated in China 
here A. alba,^ Indiea, lateritia, Phcenicea the 
yellow Azalea Sinensis, and A. WrieS^^ 
e hill-sides, at least 1500 feet above the level of 


the sea. ^ Few can form any idea of the gorgeous 
and striking beauty of these azalea-clad mountains 
where, on every side, as far as the vision extends^ 
the. eye rests on masses of flowers of dazzling 
brightness and surpassing beauty. N’or is it the 
azalea alone which claims our admiration ; clem- 
atises, wild roses, honeysuckles, the Glycine, and 
a hundred others, mingle their flowers with them. 
High up on the gorgeously painted hill-side grows 
the lovely Azalea Sinensis, with its colours far 
more brilliant, and its trusses of yellow flowers 
much^ larger, than they are ever seen in any 
exhibition in Europe. 

A. aurantiaca has a great abundance of white 
orange, purple, scarlet, and variegated flowers. ^ 

A. Jndica, Linn.., is a bush two to six feet high 
with drooping branches and purple and variegated 
flowers. 

A. ledifolia, Hooker., has two varieties, the royal 
purple and the Phcenicean. 

‘X highly prized by the Chinese for 

its brilliant, dazzling flowers. 

A. amoena, has a profusion of small 

semi-double pink flowers. 

A. ovata, Bindley^ covers the hill-sides of China 
up to 1500 feet. 

A. procumbens grows profusely on the bills in 
Hu-peh and Kiang-si, and is called Lau-hu-hwa 
or Gan-chih-chuh. 

A. pontica, called Hwang -tu-kiuen, is very 
poisonous, and the smell of its fresh flowers 
injurious.— Beddence; Fortune's Wan- 
denngs; Eng. Cyc.; Riddell. 

AZAMGARH, a revenue district in the Benares 
division, of 2565 square miles, and a population of 
1,531,482 souk It is well cultivated, but with 
many usar or reh patches. Its principal river is the 
Gogra (Ghagra), called also the Sarju or .Sarayii, 
and the Debha or Debwa. The aboriginal in- 
habitants are the Rajbhar, Siur, Sengaria, and 
Cbaru.^ But Rajputs wrested it from the Bhar; 
a race known as the Bhuinhar followed, and sup- 
planted the^ Rajputs. The Dehli einpei*ors then 
took possession, but were expelled by the Gau- 
tama Rajputs. It again became Dehli and Oudh 
territory, and finally British in 1801. The people 
are Brahmans, Ekhatriya called Thakur, Bhuinlmr 
the Ivurmi, Kachi, and Lodha agricultural peas- 
antry, with Arakh, Chamar, Dom, and Pjisi. 

AZAM Arab, The Mahomedan summons to 
prayer, proclaimed by the Muazzan. It is differ- 
ently pronounced, though similarly worded, by 
every orthodox Mahomedan nation. The Muazzan 
^^ecca, for the five daily prayers 

1. Allah ho akbar (four times).^ — God is great. 

-. Ash “had-do-an, la-iilaha il-Iiil-la-ho (twice), 
z witness there is no deity but God* 
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b^r witness there is no deity but God. 

1 i,- /A ^ ®sli’-tad-do-an, Mahomed-nr-R;isul ool 
lahi (twice).— And I bear witness that Mahomed 
is the messenger of God. 

4r, Hy ul as-saiwat. (twice). — -Come enliven your 
prayers. 

6. Hy d ul FaUah (twice).— Come for refuge 
to the asylum. (Come to salvation.) 

• * 1 . khyrun niiii uun-nowii (twice 

^eep prayer).— Prayer is better tiiau 

7. Allah ho akbar, La-illaha-il-lul-la-ho (once). 
~m, Sreat. There is no deity but God. 

the Azan is iiroclaimed from the minaret or 



madnali of mosques by the Muazzan. When an insolent and reproachful letter, in which he 
Mahomed yras ab Medina, the means of calling asked Akbar if he had received ’a book from 
his followers together for prayer were discussed, heaven, or if he could work miracles like Maho- 
Flags were rejected because they had been defiled med, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, 
by war, bells were rejected because used by Chris- warned Akbar that he was on the way to etSmai 
tians, trumpets had long been used by Jews, and perdition, and concluded with a prayer to God to 
fire was an object of idolatry to the Persians; bring him back into the path of salvation; he 
bub a revelation to Abdullah ibn-Zeid Abderzi embarked for Mecca without leave or notice. In 
prescribed the human voice. The Muazzan is a short time, however, he found his situation in 
required to speak evenly and distinctly, slowly that country irksome, and returned to India, where 
and gravely, in the morning call, the Muazzan he made his submission, and was restored at once 
adds, Prayer is better than sleep. The Muazzan to his former place in the emperor’s favour and 
stands with a finger in each ear, and with his face confidence . — ElpK pp. 468-473. , 
towards Mecca, till he comes to the words, Come AZKHAR. Hind. Andropogon iwarancusa. 

to prayer, come to the temple of salvation. He AZMA. Guj. Ajwainseed. 

then turns his face right and left, as if addressing AZMEI. Panj. Erva bovii. 

all nations of the world. The Shiah sect, at the AZORELLA SELAGO, one of the Umbellifer?e 

summons six, add, Come to good works ; and they of the islands of the South Pacific. It forms 
repeat the last sentence twice. The effect is very hummocks. 

pleasing and solemn, when, as is mostly the case, AZRAIL. Arab. The angel of death, 
the Muazzan has a clear and sonorous voice. — AZHN. Mahr. Terminalia arjuna. 

Pottinger'’s Travels; Lane. AZURE STONE, or lapis-lazuli, is said to be 

AZAREH. Hind. Achyranthes aspera. found massive wfitlx iron pyrites amongst the 

AZERBIJAN, the chief commercial city of Ajmir hills, especially the Na-puhar range. This 
Persia. It owes its flourishing state to its posi- stone is sold by all ‘attars,’ both as a medicine 
tion on the long-established route by which the ’ ' ■ 

wares of Great Britain and Europe are conveyed 
from the Euxine port of Trebizond, through 
Turkish Armenia by way of Erzerum, to supply 
Persia and Central Asia. 

AZES, B.C. 130, one of the conquering Scythian 
kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscriptions, 
with plain, distinct Greek characters. In Arian, 

Maharajasa Raja Rajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. Tlie ing sounds in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, 
figures on the coins are various. Professor Wilson Hindi, Mahratti, Gujrati, Bengali, Urya, Telugu, 
thinks he was an Indian Buddhist king, about Kamata, Tamil, and Malealam ; and in all but 
B.C. 50. Professor Lassen regards Mm as a Saci the Tamil tongue the English bh is also repre- 
Scythian, who conquered the Kabul valley in the seated. In the languages of different races, b, 
time of the second Mithridates, and finally de- u, v, w are interchangeable letters; in Bengali, 
stroyed the kingdom of Menander and Herraseus for instance, Talayat, a foreign country, becomes 
in about B.C, 120. He considers he was succeeded Balat ; and the b of the Arabic and Persian is 
by Azilises, b.c. 115, who reigned with the same changed to f or ph in ‘ several of the Indian 
titles as Azes. On one coin the name of Azea is tongues. 

on the Greek obverse, and that of Azilises on the BA. Pers. With, possessing ; thus, ba-aulad, 
Bactrian reverse. with offspring. 

AZFUR ZUKKUM. Ar. Euphorbia tortilis. BAAL and Astarte, the two chief divinities of 
AZHDAHA. Pees. A dragon. A rock in the Phoenicia, were unquestionably the sun and moon, 
valley of the Logar river, in the Hazarajat of which are still worshipped by all Hindus; and 
Afghanistan, supposed to represent a petrified the minor deities appear to have represented ob- 
dragon slain by AIL jects of astral worship. Baal was Baal semen, lord 

AZIM. Arab. Great. The word is part of of the heavens or sun. Bel, the chief god of the 
the Arabic verb ‘azm,’ he was great ; other parts Babylonians, was also the sun. Baal, Bel, Bel us, 
of this verb are frequently met with wherever the sun, or lord of the heavens, almost assimilates 
Mahomedans are spread, in the names of towns, in character and attributes with Kronos, Ouranos, 
of individuals, and in titles, such as Azim-ghur, Moloch. But, in time, Baal began to be regarded 
Azim-piir, Azim Jah, Moazzam-ud-Dowla, liter- as the supreme lord, and the sun, in its physical 
ally the Honoured of the State. Azim-us-Shan, character (2 Kings xxiii. 5), was worshipped sepa- 
spiendid ; Azim-ud-Dowla Bahadur. rately ; the Jews and the Israelites paid homage to 

AZIZ, the takhallus or literary name of Khan- the sun. The sect of the Essenians every day saluted 
i-Azim, a man of great learning and a poet at the the rising sun, and invoked him in the morning 
court of the emperor Akbar. He was the foster- to appear. The Bible expressly forbids this idol- 
brother of Akbar, and one of his best generals, atry, and commanded those who were found 
He had been long absent from court, in the guilty of adoring the sun and the moon to be 
government of Gujerat, and his mother prevailed stoned (Deut. xviL xviii.). In the book of Kings, 
on Akbar to invite him to court, but he excused chap, ii, this idolatry is related as the principal 
himself, and it appeared that his real objection cause of the ruin of the kingdom of the Jews, 
was to shaving his beard and to perform the pro- Plutarch endeavoured to destroy this worship 
stration. Akbar wrote a good-humoured remon- among ^ the Greeks. He says, in his book of Isis 
strance, but Aziz persevering, Akbar sent him a and Osiris, that the elements are not to be adored, 
positive order to come to the capital, on which neither the sun nor the moon, because they are 
Aziz threw up his government, and, after writing only .mirrors in which may be seen some trace of 
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ana a pigment, ine native name in Ajmir is ‘ laj- 
wurdJ — Gen. Med. Top, 


B. This consonant has letters with correspond- 


AZAREH. 


BAAL. 



BAALBBC. babbasa. 

Sem 1 Eanawnt, pushed aside the 

aad Hindus of India to tliia /lo-^ o Ji** Brahmans more ancient stock, and form that extensive clan 
to the sun everv distinctively termed the Baba, or ‘infants’ of 

and interpretatioL aSn orthe'i“r' or Kanawat. 

the celebrated Gaitri Mantram, the text of^the 
Veda used when initiating a young Brahman into 
the order, but that it is addressed to the sun, 
under the name of Savitri, there is no doubt ; and 

Hindu worship has an astral origin : i lan. o“ 2 ; d in 
and ohere are many ancient and modern sun dwell on terraces 
temples. Every day, too, the whole Parsee xzz^ 
worship this luminary.—J5M?^^e?^, Egypt, iv. 350 ; ( ] 

*BSagZ«.Eknp«^.b.He,ioJ?'- “!* ™ 

polls of the Greeks, the City of the Sun, now a 
small Arab hamlet, butfamedforits i.duo. Tiiojjl 
is builton the lower slopes of theAnti-Libanus, 1.0 
miles H. W. of Damascus, in lat. 34° 1' 30" H., and 

<^tigin is unknown, 
but Antoninus Pius built one great temple. The 
city passed successively beneath the rule of the 

Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and was l’ 

by the Arabs in a.d. 748 ; suffered under\^riuus 
^sailante during the crusades, and was sacked and 
dismantled by the Tartars under Tamerlane 
, 1400. But its name is handed down 
catches of the Madras Mahomedans : ‘ 

Baalbec ! ya, Rasul Allah T a_ . . 
temples of Baalbec stood upon an 
raised 30 feet above the plain 
vaulte underneath. Three^ of festoSesln gZ ' 
foundation are each 63 feet long by 15 wide, and f ' 

3 deep. On the platform stood three temples, — BABAI 
the temple of the Sun, the temple of Jupiter, basil 
and the Circuto Temple. The largest of these t!! 
the temple of the Sun, was>290 feet long by 160 the f 

colL^f^vJ; by fifty-four Corinthian 

columns 75 feet high, and 7 feet 3 inches in 
diameter at the base. A few only of these 
immense columns now remain. 

^ iong'V 600 feet 

ide. The m^agnihcence and magnitude of the 
olumns and the Cyclopean masonry have, been 
the wonder of the world. 

B.^LTIS, ie. mistress, queen; the wife of 
Arab. An acorn, 

BAATOO. Malay. Black trepaug. 

Arab. A door. Bab iVllah, ‘ the ^ate 
fill •’ of 4he gates of Damascus, so c^ed 
from being that through which the Eaj or piJmm 
caravan passes on starting for xMecci Bab , 

ot the Ottoman government ; the respectful mode • 

^ emperor of Turkey, 

o ^ section, a chapter of a book * J 

accounts. Babat, an item of account! 

Babati, revenue, a cess. 

fu ^PpBed to Sikh ascetics. Both c 
this and the titular designation Shah ('kin^'i n 
were frequently employed by the Sikh bisirkm p 
when speaking of their founder. They even style 7 
him Kanuk Narinkur, or Hanuk the OmniDreSnt f 
ifa/coZm; MacGregor's Sikhs, ^ 

■w4-«v?.5S..?S 


£ TT- , ’ 11. lAxcuwau, ux- xvanawat). 

ot I Uis last act was to_ entail with a barren sceptre 
contention upon his children, by setting aside 
the laws of primogeniture, and proclaiming his 
favourite son Jugmal his successor. — Tod. 

BABA or Babber, 60 miles W, of Timur, is in 
lat. 8“ 2' S. The people scarp the hills, and 
I oblong, barn-shaped houses, 

race with wooden walls and palm-leaf thatch.— £ror.<?5 
BABA-BOODEN, or Chandra Drona, a range 
of hills in the N.W. part of Mysore, about 
P attaining a height of 5000 

m'l 1 *0 6317 feet above the sea. The hill-sides ha va 

found favowable to the growth of tea and 
43 coffee. Bevers of a severe type have occasionally 
occpred. The Jager valley is unhealthy. Mao-1 
. netic iron ore and chrome ore are abundant. The 
i-ne rauge IS named after a Mahomedan holy man or 

nlnndprpd alias Hyat Qalandar or 

varions Hyat-ul-Bahar, who resided there, and introduced 
l from Arabia. His tomb is in a 

T"^ we on the southern slopes, and is venerated by 
1 in the f^rone of Dattatreya. 

irs v4“ 

i m this plain, white with naphtha, flames of fire issue 
^any places. See Kerkook. 

^ Ocimum pilosiim ; ciliated 

i-T ^ fragrant smell, 

exactly hke verbena. The plant is used to prevent 
-.13 approach of insects, especially of bugs; the 
se^s are ^ucilaginous.— p. 180. 

A few ' nnfv biAL, a Hindu who dwelt at Dhianour 
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BABGHI. Hind. Psoralea corylifolia. Its 
aromatic and slightly bitter seeds are nsed by 
the natiyes as a stomachic and deobstrnent, and 
also in cases of leprosy. 

BAB EE R, the papyrus antiquornm ; it grows in 
the marshes of Egypt, and in the stagnant waters 
of the Nile . — Hogcfs Veg, King. p. 806. 

BABEGAN, the surname of Ardeshir. 

BABEL of Scripture is the Babiru of the 
cuneiform characters, and the Beber of the 
Egyptians. Its age is uncertain, but, according 
to Genesis, it is older than Assur and Nineyeh 
(Gen. xi.). The tower was a watch-tower, a 
fortified observatory or rallying place, in the 
midst of a great plain ; and there can be no doubt 
that there .was a tower of Nimrud in the early 
tiroes before the Chaldee period. This tower is 
connected with the decline of the kingdom of 
Nimrud, and the dispersion of nations. — Bimsen's 
Egyptyiii. pp. 132, 451, iy. pp. 373, 414. See 
Babylon ; Kesra. 

BABER was born at Fargliana, on the Jaxartes, 
A.D. 1482. His name was Zahir-ud-Din Muham- 
mad. He was, on his father’s side, sixth in descent 
from Timur, and his mother was a Moghulani. 
His father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, a Chaghatai Turk, 
was the fourth son of Abu Said, whose extensive 
dominions were shared amongst his sons. He 
died A.D. 1494, when Baber was only 12 years 
old. In 1497, Baber, after more than once fail- 
ing, conquered Samarcand, only to lose it again 
after a reign of 100 days, and he was driven also 
from his native kingdom. In 1499 he again re- 
covered Samarcand and Farghana, only again to 
lose both of them, and he took refuge in the 
inaccessible mountains to the south of Farghana. 
From this, with 240 men, he set out for Samar- 
cand, scaled the walls at night, and took the 
city, and all Sogdiana then declared for him. 
But he was again totally defeated and driven 
within the "walls of Samarcand, by Shaibani Khan 
IJzbak ; and, after sustaining a four months’ siege, 
during which many of the inhabitants perished from 
famine, and the soldiers deserted, Baber evacuated 
the town. He passed nearly two years in the 
utmost poverty and distress, but again recovered 
Farghana, again to be driven from it by the 
Uzbaks ; he was made prisoner, and with the 
utmost difficulty recovered his freedom. The 
whole of Transoxiana, except that annexed to 
Bactria, fell into the hands of the XJzbaks, and 
Baber bade, a last farewell to Farghana, and set 
out to try his fortune beyond the range of the 
Hindu Kush. After all that he had done and 
suffered, Baber was yet only in his twenty- third 
year; adventurers gathered round him, and at the 
head of a well-equipped army he advanced on 
Kabul, of which he took possession, a.d. 1504, 
without opposition. The next years were passed 
in the conquest of Kandahar, in expeditions into 
the mountainous regions of the Afghans and 
Hazara, and in a dangerous journey to Herat, to 
concert measures with that branch of the house 
of Timur for their common defence against the 
Uzbaks. On these occasions he underwent the 
usual risks, and more than the usual hardships of 
war, and had once nearly perished in the snow 
during a winter march through the mountains of 
the Hazaras. In a.d. 1506, his brother Jahangir 
revolted, was subdued and pardoned ; next year, 
15075 Moghul troops set up one of his cousins 
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BABER. 

as king, and he also was defeated and pardoned. 
Ill 1508, he had to meet a conspiracy amongst 
the Moghuls, who planned to seize Baber, and 
raise Abdur Razak to the throne ; but Baber by 
his personal courage and exertions retrieved his 
affairs. And when Shaibani Khan, in 1510, was 
defeated and slain by Shah Ismail Saffavl, king 
of Persia, Baber made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, retook Bokhara and Samarcand, only to 
be again defeated ; and in 1514 he had lost all 
his possessions but Bactria, and be now turned 
his attention to India, claiming the Pan jab as 
part of the conquests of Timur, 

He was reigning at Kabul when Daria Khan 
Lodi was proclaimed king, but Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of the Panjab, revolted, and called 
Baber to his aid. Baber totally defeated a com- 
bination of Afghans near Lahore, and that city 
was reduced to ashes, a.d. 1524, a.h. 930; 
Dibalpur was stormed, and the garrison put to the 
sword. Daulat Khan joined here, but afterwards 
revolted, and Ala-ud-Din fled to Kabul, while 
Baber was defending Balkh against the Uzbaks, 
and he sent Ala-ud-Din to India with orders to 
his own chiefs to assist him. Ala-ud-Din ad- 
vanced to Dehli with 40,000 men, but was totally 
defeated. Baber by this time had settled Balkh, 
and had returned to Lahore. He followed 
Daulat Khan into the hills, and obtained his 
submission, and then continued his route through 
the hills to Ropur on the Sutlej, above Ludhiana, 
and moved from thence nearly by the direct road 
to Dehli. At Panipat he was met by Ibrahim 
Khan Lodi with a force of 100,000 men and 1000 
elephants. The Indian troops fell into disorder, 
were completely routed, and Ibrahim was killed. 
Baber estimated that 15,000 or 16,000 lay dead 
on the field ; and the Indians reported that not 
less than 40,000 perished in the battle and pursuit ' 
(21st April 1526). Dehli surrendered (10th May 
1526), and Baber advanced and took possession of 
Agra. After taking Agra, he distributed the cap- 
tured treasures to his adherents. He gave his son 
Humayun a diamond, which was esteemed the finest 
in the world ; and he sent a present of one Shah- 
Rukhi to each man, woman, and child, slave or 
free, in the country of Kabul. He occupied the 
I district to the N.W. of Dehli, wdth a narrow tract 
along the Jumna to Agra, and Humayun subdued 
all the provinces ever possessed by the house of 
Lodi, including the former kingdom of J uanpur. 
The last places that submitted were Biana, Dhol- 
pur on the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that 
river (July to October 1526, a.h. 932). He next 
subdued the combined forces under raja Sanga 
of Mewar, and fought and won the battle of 
Sikri on the 16th March 1527, a.h. 13, Jamadi-us- 
Sani 933, and afterwards reduced Mewat. About 
the beginning of 1528 (a.h. 934), he marched 
against Medni Rai, the Rajput chief of Chanderi, 
On the second day of the siege, the garrison 
gave up ail for lost ; they put their women to 
death, and rushed forth naked, not to conquer, 
but to die. They drove the Mahomedans before 
them, leaped over the ramparts, and continued 
their charge till destroyed; 200 or 300 had re- 
mained to defend Medni Rai’s house, most of 
whom slew each other, each contending who 
should be the first victim (20th January 1528): 
During this siege he heard of a rebellion amongst 
Afghans in Qudh, and he seems to have driven . 
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obtained tbe age of fourteen, ascended the. throne, invited a 
cession of the fort of Rmtambor from the second party of Christian missionaries to his court 
t* T®, subsequ^tly moved Amongst the princes from the Jaxartes are his^ 
against foultan Mahmud, W of Bengal, who torians, poets, astronomers, founders of systems 
vainly attempted to defend the passage of the of government and religion, warriors and great 
uogra, and he sent a force in pursuit of a captains, who claim our respect and admiration, 
body ot Afghans, who were destroyed in Were we to contrast the literary acquirements 

land. As Baber s health had been on the de- of the Ohaghatai princes with those of their con- 
fine, intrigues were got up as to the succession, temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore would 
Humayun left his government of Badakhshan be found on the side of the Asiatics, even thouo-h 
without leave, but was affectionately received by Elizabeth and Henry iv. of France were in the 
Baber. Humayun, however, fell very sick, and scale. When not at war, he was travelling or 
Baber carried out the superstitious custom of hunting. On his last journey, when his health 
talang the ailment on himself as a self-sacrifice, was failing, he rode 160 miles in two days, from 
hi round his son s bed. This Oalpi to Agra, and swam across all the rivers in 

he did solemnly, ^ then knelt m earnest prayer, his route. He occupied himself largely in making 
and rose exclaiming, ^ I have borne it away, I roads, reservoirs, and aqueducts, and^paid grea^ 
have borne it away; and so powerful was the attention to the introduction of new fruits. He 
impression on his own and his sons minds, that was a poet, a historian, and a musician* eleirant 

Decemb? 1580 a pd fond of social enjoyments. He was 

R. W= tbe 60th year of an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; and his memory 

y huried, by his own dwelt on his native land in the lovely valley of 

desue, at I^abul, in a spot about a mile from the Farghana, which the Uzbak Tartars had seized 

cy, selected by himself to hm the choicest in ElpL; Baber's Memoirs; BunJ Travels- EWot's 
his wide dominions. It is a brick building. A ulst. of India; Brigqs' EerisUa - UZkhs an 
running and clear stream yet waters tbe fragrant BABI, a sect founded by Syud or Mu-za Ali 
flowersof the cemeteiy, which is the great holi- Muhammad. He was born It Shiraz Hk fatter 
day resort of the people of Kabul. In the front was a merchant, who sent his s^whel fifteen 

ISHt 

as giving him a high rank among the poets of his trafiik Pottijer sSs^f th®e 

part of a family scattered all 
over Central Asia; and there ‘ 

tbe Uzbak and Kara Kirghiz. ' 
between the Karyn and the Kara-daryj 
have ever been a brave race. 

Baber spoke and wrote in the Ohaghatai Turki 
and that language continued in use at court until 
a late period. There were, however, two races 
two languages, and two sorts of religionists 
m that court, — the nobles of Turan and “ 

Iran, of Tartary and of Persia. Th^ ; 
were of tbe Sunni sect, and spoke Turki • • 
latter of the Shiah sect, and spoke Persian. ’ Aim 
m the later days of the empire the contentions 
between these two sects were a cause of its weak- 
ness. He founded the long line of kings under 
■whom India, m the 17th and* the 18th ckturies 

rose to greatness. His reflections cn *' ’ 

it was his due. >Kot to me, 0 God .f butlo thee 
be the victory ! s^ys the chivalrous Baber. 

obtained a translation of the Christian Scriptures ; I Eno'lish • 
and his grandson Akbar, who in An. Idosf at the I influence 


purposes of 
‘ The appear- 
prepossess- 
men, with good features.’ 
Shield qmtecl by MacGregor, 
BABI, an xifghan tribe. 

'7‘"f • “S' arSteuS; 

T? cuneiform characters, is the 

JDabel of bcripture. 

Embelia ribes. 

Monm Indica. 

.f * 1 , AR.AB. The rind of 

mi,„ . fruit of the Acacia ferruginea. It is used as a 

^ ^ former substitute for the more expensive dye-stuffs and 
A “I A,'’ communicating shades of drab to cotton 

And Also A. Arabica in Bengal.— ' 

BABOO, aiuongst the Hindus, a. respectful 
appellation equivalent to the English ‘esquire’ 
-your worship, or ‘your reverence,’— or to the 

in Gorakhpur, any man of famay or 
m Benares, the near relatives of raias 


BABOON. 

Babouin magot, 
Pavian, . . . 
Bandar, . . , 


BABOON. 


. Fr. Babbuino, . 
Gee. Cino-cephilo, 
Hind. ' 


rapionmse. One has received its Latin name 
Cynocephalus, from the dog-like shape of its head • 

and Oereopithecus’ 

KARPA J! T 
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mid channel at 100 to 185 fathoms. On the N E 
side of the entrance to the Red Sea, a promi- 
nent headland, with low land behind it, has the 
an Mand. Quoin Hill, Jabal Mia 


Quadrumanous mammals of the snb-familv iUlv k b* k i 

ipionin^. One has received its Latin nZ'j the sea. 


•RoiX J A • ® wwanis me sea. 

Bab-el-M^dab is an Arabic term, meaninf** the 
gate of affliction, supposed with reference to the 
dangers which were anciently encountered in its 


babra .ir.eW« “ns. J/srs^ “ 


TnotiArl aniTv^Qla nPUa - .-i t . . . . 1,C_ _ 


footed animals. The Vedas are alluded to, but 
not named, and condemned as ‘mean and false 
m their doctrine, and not to be obeyed ’ The 
Scriptures of the Muni (which must be the Vedas') 

ar»f3i anrkiriai.'i i. i . . m . -i 


Bi^U-PHALLT. Hiisri). Species of Cor chorus ; 
O. oiitorms, depressus, acutangula. 

ptn w Boyleana, Bentli. 

BABYLONIA. This ancient sovereignty com- 

lYrAnAn/lArl a T^Qt»Y»rvw+*r*<^y^<. ^ xT .• n *{ 


rel^ous me rd^tl^Ir, S^SoutS 

b^r^'i^thTr h°eS!^jf B f of Seikh-ul-Shuyukh,_to Babel, a distauce of about 

cultivators in same direction to Kalneb. the modern Niffer on 
I^tty^var, giving tbeir name to Babriawar. They the Khabur. The dominion exteS eastward 

southern till it joined Assyria, including Akkad and twn 
said’tAe^^*A^^^^’ are other cities no less remarkable. One’ of^them 

^ Kush, extensive ruins Iiut 


AXAlAi YVXOJJL a xv,oii 

woman. See Kattyawar ; India. 

BABUAR. Sansk. Cordia myxa. 

^ Ocimum basilicum. 

BABUL or Babool, a Hindi word, applied as 
a generic term to some species of Acacia. The 
Babul proper, A. Arabica, in Sind is very abundant 
growls to a large size, and is exceedingly hard and 
weighty. For agricultural implements and all 
native purposes, it is excellent. It was much used 
by the Indus Flotilla for paddle fiats, rudders, 
stanchions, and boats’ knees — in fact, for every 
purpose to which good wood can be applied. Its 
bark is employed in tanning, its pods form a 
valuable food for cattle ; its young branches are 
the favourite food of camels and goats, its bark 
yields gum and lac; and for all these articles— 
wood, bark, pods, gum, and lac— a sale is always 
found. Drs, Gibson and Cieghorn have strongly 
advocated the extension of this tree by plantations : 
and sites indicated as suitable are the banks of the 


I • a- j IT m uti,xxa.a ui uuG wxiuatj iwns are staiea to nave occunied 4.H9 ono 

» are enumemted as existing before ’the 


_ 1 7| V. - CbUU dUVUbii 

Moole, the Bellary, Nuggur, Ahmadnaggur, Sat- 
tarah, Kutch, and Eattyawar districts. Babul 
gum, largely produced, and well known in com- 
merce, is the produce of the Acacia arabica. It is 
largely used in India as a substitute for the true 
gum arabic, the produce of the Acacia vera.— Af. 
Jui\ Eep, , , * 


*1 11 rN tV « „ , . , ’ rv- J.UJ.UO <tUUUU 

11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah ; and the other is the 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which is within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity. The 
peater part of what was called Mesopotamia in 
latter times, constituted, therefore, the territory 
of ancient Babel, the Aram Naharain, or Syria 
between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv. 10 ; Deut. xxiii. 
4. The same tract also bore the name of Padan- 
amm (Gen. xxviii. 2), or Champagne Syria, both 
ot which designations agreed with the description 
given of the country by Strabo. Babylonia is 
the modern Iraq-i-Ajam. Much light is being 
thrown on the history of this ancient and ruined 
city, its dominions, and its rulers, by the re- 
searches of learned men, who have been decipher- 
ing the cuneiform inscriptions found in the ruins 
of Nineveh. But the beginning of Chaldean 
history is lost in fabulous antiquity. Ten kings, 
whose reigns are stated to have occupied 432,000 


% J ' ... . , WXXXUUXLAgj, wiw 

liood ; while m the ages that succeeded that 
event, a maritime race, described as strange com- 
posite creatures, half men, half fish, are made to 
ascend from the ocean to teach the tribes of 
Babylonia the rudiments of civilised life. Later 
legends, too, brought the instructors of Chaldsea, 
in art and science and writing, from the waters 


vtMi MATcrriA-D X -x X XI lu dric ana science ana writing, irom the waters 

at the entrance of of the Persian Gulf. At a very early epoch the 
e Red Sea, between AfncA and AraKta xi. . /ci F , » i^ne 


the Ked bea, between Africa and Arabia, formed 
by Eas Sejan on the Abysanian shore, and Eas 


occupants of Chaldsea, the ‘Sumirians,’ were 
conquered by the Akkadai, ‘highlanders,’ their 


1 Tvf *' A 1 ---J a,ixix ixt«3 wii 4 _uei-eu uy Due iixKaaai, * nignianders.’ theiV 

Bab-el-Mandeb on the Arabian shore, the distance kinsmen in speech, from the momitains of Elam 
fTi *.® P°'“* feeing 14i geographical and the country became divided between the new! 

miles, but dmded into morth and south parts by comers in the south, and the old population in the 
the island of Penm. The norrii or small strait is — -^i- „ , F m rne 


- r " ~ 7 , — — x«*x v/x oiix«,iu XB xxui wi. And it is probable that to the Akkadiancs 

la mile m teeadth, and it is formed by Perim and is due the invention of the picture writing out of 
Pilot Island* a small rockv islet half a mile whinh the ctunMfnj^m 4 . . 


Pilot Island, a small rocky islet half a mile 
distant from Ras Bab-el-Mandeb, the soundings 


V. . ; »rx.».uxjxg uuo OJL 

wfflcn the cuneiform characters were to spring. 
The ^lifflt historical princes, however, whose 


I- Q r ^ J-™ ”Xr — "“b ouuuuiugo xuv caiueai msioricai prmces. However, whose 

hems, 8 to 16 fathoms. The south strait is formed inscriptions have come down to us, are those of Ur 
between the south point of Penm and Eas Sejan, on the western bank of the Euphites. Hot? was 
and is llj- miles in breadth, with soundings in the seat of the first monarohs pf all Ohaldasa 
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wlo assumed the imperial title of ^ Mngs of Sumir 
and Akkad. The fall of the supremacy of Ur, 
and the final overthrow of Akkadian rule, seems 
0 nave heen the result of a Semitic invasion. 
Assyria had become an independent monarchy 
m the 17th century b.c. About 1270 B.c., 
iiglath-Adar captured Babylon, and founded 
there the dynasty which Berosus, the Chaldean 
called Assyrian, and for a time Assyria 
and Babylonia were under the sway of one sceptre. 
liglath-Pileser i., whose date is fixed by later 
inscriptions at B.C. 1120-1100, is depicted as 
having made many conquests, and left a model 
for all future Assyrian kings to follow. The 
empire was handed down in succession from 
father to son, and established by the conquests 
of Assur-hTazir-pal and Shalmaneser ii. in the 
9th century B.c. But it was an empire of mere 
military occupation. ISTo attempt was made to 
amalgamate the countries that had been subdued • 
and so soon as disorder broke out in Assyria or 
when the monarch ceased to be a man of action, 
contracted to the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh itself. 

The second Assyrian empire owed its origin to 
Tiglath-Pileser XI., who seized the throne m b.c. 

and maugurated that system of satrapies 
which was^ afterwards perfected by the Persian 
JJarius. F ounded by a usurper, it was per- 

petuated by usurpation and murder. Its first 
bree rulers, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and 
. feargon, were aU successful generals unrelated one 
to the other. Tiglath-Pileser as well as Shal- 
maneser were probably assassinated; the inscrip- 
tions show that such was the fate of both Sargon 
and Sennacherib. Esar-Haddon ended by abdicat- 
mg ; while it was under his successor, Assnr-Bani- 
pl, that the great revolt broke out which ushered 
m the deolme of the Assyrian empire that had 
extend^ from the borders of India to Lydia and 
hfubia, had penetrated into the heart of Arabia 
Md the OaucMUs, and had made the ancient kincr. 
doms of Babylonia and Egypt tributary provinces. 
Some interesting fragments of tables appear to 
relate to the olosmg period of the Assyrian empire, 
it was attacked by a great coalition of tribes from 
the north, its armies defeated, the frontier cities 
taken by storm, Nineveh itself fell, and its Mag, 
£sa,r-Haddon, the Saracus of the Greek writers 
penshed, if we may trust classical tradition, on 
the funeral pile of his own palace. With him 
fell the second Assyrian empire, after an existence 
01 Jess than a century and a half 
George Smith gives from the inscriptions the 
ddS“i ^ Babylonian kings after the 

(<;t) For a mythical period. 

( 6 ) Kings of Ur, . . , 

(c) Viceroys. 

id) Elamite kings in Babylonia, 

■ (e) Kings of Larsa. 

(/) Kings of Karrak, 

(p) Kings of Erech, 

{h) Kings of Agane. 
ii) Kings of Babylon, 

^ U) 1 st Gassite dynasty. 

1 (A) Kings of Babylon, 2 d Cassite dynasty, 

Thp fivcf 11 *+'u • 1700 to ISOO 

liie fiist with an aiiproximate date was 


1270 

1230 

1200 

1150 

1120 

1100 

1097 

1080 
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^ (l) Assyrian dynasty, Tiglath Adar, 

Eimmon.......bi, 

Eamama Zaciridin, . . . ’ 

(m) Chaldi^an kings. 

Nabu-Cudura-Yutsur (Nebuchadrezzar), 

Cara buryas, . 

Merodach-Nadin-akhi, 

Merodach Sapik Zurat, 

Sadua, . . . . . , 

Summas Sipak, the son of Irba-Sin, reigned 17 *years. 
Hea-mncin-Ziri, son of Cntmar (a usurper), for 3 
months. • ' 

Cassu Nadin-akhi, son of Sappai, for 6 years. 

(n) Dynasty from the Persian Gulf— 
Ulbar-surci-idina, son of Bazi, for 15 years. 

The I ^^^^ckadrezzar ii., son of Bazi, for 2 years. 

Vnm ■"VA” S"kamnna, sonof Baii, for 3 months. 

After these an Elamite for 6 years. 

Eimmon-palidina. 

Nebo Zaoira-iscun. 


Irba Merodach. 

Merodach Baladan ii., his son. 


Eimmon-sacira-yutsur. 

Sibir invaded South Assyria. 


Nebo-Baladan, . b.c. 880 
Merodach-Zacira-iscur, 853 
Merodach-bala»u-ikbu, 820 


Kabu-natsir, ; . , 747 

Nabu-Yusapsi, ... 733 
Ucin-Ziru, . . . . 731 
Tiglath-Pileser (Porus) 
of Assyria, . . . 729 

Yagina, chief of the 
Gaidai,. .... 726 
Merodach-Baladan iii., 
his son, . . . . 721 

Sargon of Assyria, . 709 
Merodach - Baladan 
restored, . , , , 704 

Belibni^ . . . . , 703 

Assur nadin sumi, . , 700 


Suzub, . . . B.c. 693 
Esar-Haddon of As- 

„ Syria, 6S1 

oaul-mucinu, . . . 668 
Assur-Bani-pal, . * . 648 
Bel Zacira-iscun, . . 626 
Nabo-Palassar, . . . 626 
Nebuchadrezzar iii. , . 605 
Amil Merodach, . . 562 
Nergal sarra Yutsur, 560 
Nabu-nahid, ... 556 
Merodach sarra Yutsur, 541 
Bel sar uzur (Bel- 
ihazzar), .... 546 

538 

Danus, son of Hys- 
taspes, . . . , .522 


. B.c. 3000 to 2000 
. . 2280 
2000 to 1700 


Cara-indas, about B.c. 1450 
Burna-buryas ii., . . 1430 
Cara Murudas, ' . . 1410 
Nazi-bugas, . . . . 1400 


Ouri-galzu II., . B.a 1380 
Mehsipak n., . . .1350 
Merodach Baladan i., 1325 
Nazi Mumdas ix. , . 1300 


inSi P says^^bylon is first mentioned 
rnd^of Izdubar, probably the Nim- 

rnd of the Semitic^ races, at the time when the 
iiabylonian monarchy was being formed by the 
hloct of fiMe states. The great 

AW “v* consisted of the temples of 

Merodach and Zirat-bamt, and the accompanying 
Ziggurat or tower. The date of their erection if 
lost, but they were first restored by king Agu or 
Agu-Kak-Eimi, and afterwards by king Ham- 
mumbi, who made Babylon the capital of the whl 
of the country somewhere in the 16th century r c 
“'P fured by the Assyrians under 
TUfeUlti-Nimp L, B.c. 12/1, and again bv Tifriath- 
Pileser, b.c. 1110. In the 'Oth century b.c. ft wm 
kW nf f ^ sanctuary, and Shalmaneser n.‘, 

l) Sel so%^'r’ to ofl’er sacrifice 

Kte n ■ W f^ben by Tiglath- 

riiesern., king of' Assyria, b.c. 731, who made ^ 

tafid ?t^ w Y®’'°^«b-Baladan, the Chaldmau, who 
held_ It twelve years, until expelled bv Sar<ron 

“7- , On theassasrinatio'n of 

bargon, the city passed througli various revel o- 
ions,^ancl was several times captured by the 
A^ynans when, at the close of the last war 
the Babylonians, b.c 
694, the Assyrian monarch captured the citv and 
destroyed it. It was restored and rebSut Sy 
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Esar-Haddon, son of Sennaclierib, but was once 
more besieged and captured bj Assur-Bani-pal, 
king of Assyria, B.C. 648. Again the city revolted, 
and fell before the Assyrians b.c. 626. In this 
year, Nabu-pal-uzur, the Nabo-Folassar of the 
Greeks, who commanded the army in this war, 
was appointed king of Babylon, and at once 
commenced the restoration of the country. Some 
time later, he sent and made an alliance with the 
Medes, and, having revolted hgainst Assyria, took 
Nineveh in combination with the Medes, and 
towards the close of his reign sent his son Nebu- 
chadnezzar to conquer Syria. While his son was on 
this expedition, Nabo-Polassar died, andNebuchad- 
nezzar succeeded to his throne. He entirely 
rebuilt the city of Babylon, and made it the most 
magnificent city in the world. The tower and 
temple of Belus, the hanging gardens, the magni- 
ficent palaces, and the walls of the city, were all 
his work ; and scarcely a ruin exists.in the neigh- 
bourhood without bricks bearing his name. A 
few years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Babylonian power declined, and Babylon itself 
was taken by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus, 
B.c. 539. iiter one or two fruitless attempts at 
revolt, the city finally settled down under the 
Persian dominion, and on defeat of their power, 
passed to Alexander the Great. From this time, 
whatever changes happened in Asia, only brought 
a change of masters, and Babylon sank gradually, 
until the city became a complete ruin. 

Its capture by Cyrus is related in Isaiah xlvii., 
Jeremiah xxv., and Daniel viii. Its power must 
have been much detested, if the expressions 
alluding to its fall be considered. Isaiah xxi. 
2-9 says, ‘Go up, 0 Elam; besiege, 0 Media; 
— Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the graven 
images of her gods he hath broken unto the 
ground;’ while Jeremiah says, ‘Babylon shall 
become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an 
astonishment and an hissing, without an inhabit- 
ant ’ (Jeremiah li. 87). When Babylon was beset 
by Cyrus, b.g.539, Nicotiis, the queen mother, coun- 
selled resistance, and as there was an ample supply 
of food, with walls 350 feet high and 87 thick, it 
seemed possible to withstand a siege. But after it 
had lasted two years, Cyrus opened the head of the 
canal connected with the Euphrates, and allowed 
its waters to enter trenches which he had excavated 
around the city. This so drained the bed of the 
river where it entered the city, that by midnight 
the two bodies of soldiers whom he had posted at 
the points of its entrance and exit passed in and 
opened the gates for the army, who poured in and 
surrounded the palace; within a few hours, the 
city surrendered. It never recovered its ancient 
splendour, but from her fallen towers have arisen, 
not only all the present cities in her vicinity, but 
others which, like herself, are long ago gone down 
into the dust. Since the days of Alexander, we 
find four capitals at least built out of her remains, 
— Seleucia by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by the Par- 
thians, A1 Maidan by the Persians, and Kiifa by^ 
the khalifs, — with towns, villages, and caravan- 
saries without number. Ur or Uru is the 
modern Mugheir ; Erech or Uruk is the present 
Warka ; Nipur, city of Bel, is the modern 
Niffer ; Larsa — Sen Kereh; Babylon or Babel = 
Hillah ; Tiggaba or Kutc is Tel-Ibrabimj Kisu or 
Kis is the modern Hymar ; Sippara, city of the 
sun-god, is the present Sura ; Agane, near Sippara, 
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part of Sura ; Zirgulla=Zerghul ; Dur or Diru, the 
modern Deyr. Babylonian history is of interest 
for the illustration of the Hebrew and Cbristian 
Scriptures, and the religions of the Hindus, 
Greeks, and Homans. Babylonia was the oldest 
civilised dominion in Asia, and was the centre 
from which civilisation spread into Assyi-ia, from 
thence to Asia Minor and Phoenicia, from thence 
to Greece and Home, and from Home to modern 
Europe. The Chaldsean legend of the flood was 
in existence at least 2000 years before the Christian 
era, and their Xisithrus, Xisuthrus, or Hasis Adra, 
was its Noah. Their inscriptions also make men- 
tion of a conqueror named Izdhubar, whose cha- 
racter in several points corresponds with that of 
the biblical Nimrod, described in Genesis x. 9, 10, 
as a mighty hunter before the Lord, doubtless 
meaning a nomade, and ‘the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar.’ He was on friendly 
terms with Hea bani, an astrologer, and he visited 
Hasis-adra, who related to him the story of the 
flood. Many exploits and mythical adventures 
are related of him. Sargon, the greatest of the 
kings of Akkad, was the Moses of the Bible. He 
was adopted by Akki, a water-carrier. He con- 
quered the Elamites, Syrians, and Kazulla, ravaged 
1 Sabarti, and founded the city of Dur Sargina. 
i The ruins near Hillah are still, by the Arabs, 
designated Babel ; and all historical records, as 
weU as traditions, agree in representing these 
as the remains of the first city of Nimrud, the 
Babylon of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other historians. Four miles and a quarter N. 
20® W. of -the bridge of Hillah is the 
iibah, near which are the remains of the 
as well as those of the banging gardens ; and 
i rather more than six miles from Hillah, standing 
amidst and crowning the summit of extensive 
: masses of ruin, is the Bars-i-Nimrud. This has 
been considered by Niebuhr, Hich, and others to 
be the celebrated temple of Belus, and, according 
to Herodotus, it was separated from the palace by 
the river (lib. i. c. clxxx.). ‘ L’un [des quar tiers] 
est remarquable par le palais du roi, et I’autre 
par le lieu consacre a Jupiter Belus.’ 

The pre-eminent mounds are three in number : 
1st, the Amran Hill, so named by Mr. Hich, from 
its supporting a small tomb erected to the memory 
of some personage of that name, said to have been 
a son of the Khalif Ali, who fell at the battle of 
Hillah. The second pile is the Kasr, or palace, 
which is separated from the preceding by a distance 
of only 750 yards. The third is known by the 
appellation Majallibah, or Maqluba, the overturned. 
It stands about a mile and a half northward from 
the other, is about 200 yards square each way, 
and its S.E. corner is said to be 140 feet high. 
The religion of the Babylonians was of the lowest 
and most degrading kind. They had faith in 
magic, exorcism, charms, sorcery, omens, dreams. 
The three ^eat Babylonian gods were, Ann, lord 
of the heavens ; Bel, lord of the visible world ; and 
Hea, lord of the sea and infernal regions. Sm 
the moon-god of Ur, was the eldest son of 
Shamas, the sun-god ; Nergal, god of war ; Ninip’ 
Yul or Himmon, god of the atmosphere ; Sir-ili, 
king of the gods ; with many others. The female 
divinities were Anatu, goddess of life and death, 
the female form and complement of Ann ; An unit, 
goddess of Akkad or Agane; Nana, goddess of Erech 
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Beltis, wife of Bel ; and Daykina, consort of Hea. 
—-Ouselefs Travels, i. 104 ; Mignan^s Travels, p. 
168 PoTter\^ Travels, ii. 337, 339 ; Euphrates and 
ligris. Cot Chesyiey,p. 118; Bunsen's Egypt ; G. 
Smith's Assyrian Discoveries; do, do. Hist, of 
Assyria, Hist, of Bahylonia ; Lectures by the Rev, 
A. Sayce; Larclier's Translations; Ratvlinson's 
Five Great Monarchies; Rich, Ruins of Babylon, 
BACCAUREA PIERARDL Buch, 

Eaccaurea ramiflora, Lour, | Pierardia sapida, Roxb. 

Lilt qua, .... Chin. | Koli-Kuki, . . . Can. 

This small tree grows in Tipperah, Burma, 
Cochin - China, Canara, and Travancore, and 
Andamans. The fruit, or rather the aril of the 
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BACON, the flesh of swine, salted and dried; 
largely prepared in Ireland and America, and 
in the northern counties of England and southern 
of Scotland, and exported to ail parts of the world. 
It is a coarse food, and that prepared in India is 
very liable to induce disease of the bowels ; its 
use should be a voided. Com. Diet. 

BACON, THOMAS, author of First Impressions, 
and Studies from Nature in Hindustan. 

BACTA VINDA GHADA. Sansk. Euphorbia 
thymifolia. 

BACTRIA, as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, was the region lying between the Oxus 
and its tributaries on the north, and the western 


great profusion from the trunk, appearing as a 
crimson mass. It yields a hard and heavy timber, 
and is used in Burma for wheel axles. B. dulcis. 
Wall, is a tree of Penang and Sumatra .— ; 
Beddome, FI SyU. p. 280; von Mueller, 
BACCHUS. Sir Vf. Jones imagined that the 
Dionysos or Bacchus who is said to have invaded 
India, was Rama the son of Kush ; the Black 
Osiris of the Egyptians had also the titles of 
Seirius, Sirius, and Bacchus. 

BACH. Hind. Acorus calamus. 

BACH, a family or ‘ got ’ of Rajputs of inferior 
rank, settled on the borders of the Jonpur district, 
in Oudh and Gorakhpur. They are said to be of 
the Ohauhan tribe. The Bach-hal ‘ got ’ in 
Alighur, Badaon, Mathura, and Shah-Jahanpur 
claim to be of the Soma Vansi stock residing near 
Shah-Jahanpur ; they supplanted the Gujur, and 
themselves have been succeeded by the Kutt’herya 
and Gaur Rajput.— Gloss.; Elliot, Suppl 
BACH-CHALI KURA. Tel. Baska^ordi- 
folia, Lam., and B. alba, Linn, Bach-Chali Manda 
is Oeropegia tuberosa. 

BACHELOR HALLS, or town-halls for men, 
are customary among several of the races of the 
East Indies. In the Marquesas they are lofty 
sheds, open on three sides, where the men take 
their meals, and women are prohibited entering. 
The Abor Naga tribes of the Assam borders and 
the Kol tribes of Central India have these public 
buildings, in which the young unmarried men, 
with a small number of the elders, sleep,— partly 
to free the families, but chiefly as a guard. They 
ai'e known as the Morang, and throughout the 
Peninsula of India as the Chauri, at which all 
stranger travellers put up. The unmarried girls 
amongst the Kol races have also their spinster 
halls, under the care of an elderly woman.— 
Dalton; Bennett, Whaling Voyage, i. 317. See 
Chang; Deka; Dhumkuria; Cutcherry. 

BAOKERGANJ, a town and district in the 
Dacca division of the Bengal Presidency. The 
district lies between lat. 21° 49' and 23° 4' 45" N 

SO" B., and has an 
^ population of 

1,874,201. It IS in the delta of the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, and Meghna, and has numerous 
great jhils, marshes, and swamps, and interlacing 
hhal or channels and estuaries taking different 
names, and useful in place of roads. Fish and 
formidable crocodiles abound. The races dwellinn- 
m It are the Hindu, Brahman, Eshatriya, and 
ivajpat, with the non-Aryan fisher and cultivator 
races, Baidia, Ghandala, Napit, and Kaibartha. 

It was often swept over in the past century by 
the predatory Magh. ' ■' 
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thus included the site of the modern Balkh, and 
of Margiana, the modern Merv. Bakhdi, or the 
fortunate, the name of one of the settlements 
of the eastern Aryans in their southerly migra- 
tion, was the source of the term Bactria." Curtins 
accurately described Bactria as a region of the 
most varied physical character. The region has 
witnessed great political changes, which indeed 
continue to recur up to the present day. In b.c. 
1200, Semiramis is supposed to have retreated 
into It after her defeat on the left bank of the 
Indus. Id the 7th century b.c. it passed under 
dominion of the Medes, and in the reign of 
Darius It formed the twelfth satrapy of the empire, 
and furnished powerful contingents for the army. 
Alexander the Great, in his advance towards the 
Indus, formed military stations in Bactria; and 
after his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved into 
dominions which, with varying limits, lasted from 
B.c. 256 to A.D. 207. But of that long line of 
-Bactnan kings through a period of 463 years 
their corns furnish almost the only available testi- 
mony of the survival, reinstitution, and extinction 
of the dominant Hellenic element on the site of 
Alexander s furthest conquest in the east, and of 

the potentates who swayed the destinies of those 
w?, • centuries. Professor 

Wilson gives a list of them from Theodotus i., 
B.C. 2o6, to Pantaleon, b.c. 170. Then of barbaric 

from B.c. 100 to b.c. 50 ; also of an Indo-Parthian 
dynasty; of the Indo-Scythian princes of Kabul, 

M ^ ^ classification of their contemporaries. And 
Mr, Ihomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Major 
^ later and more compreliensive tajfle 

or the several dynasties. 

Mr Jmes PriMep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Profes- 
sors AVilson and Lassen, have based their views 
on the coins of Greek, Aryan, Bactrian, and Indo- 
beytton kings and dynasties, which the re.searohes 

of Sir Alexander Burnes, Mr. Masson, Generals 
Court and Ventura, had brought to light, as also 
from the engravings on rocks and on relics found v 
in topes in the region around Kabul The lan- 
guages, m which these legends' are defined are ' 

Indo-Paii or old 
pre-bamkrit alphabets. On coins, these are some- 
times smgde, but many dynasties adopted bilingnal 
legends, Aryan and Greek, or Greek and Indo-Iltli 
ntf'i becoming gradually more. ])ar!)ar<; 
uitil at length it became unintelligible. Mr 
Pri^ep thinks it established that the Arvan-Pali 
or Hactrian language was long the voniiwnlar of 
K.abul,and perhaps of 
Herat and Kandahar, up to the Indus, for its 
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writing lias Been found in the topes of Manikiyala 
in the Pan jab, and, it is said, on the rock at 
Bamian. Unlike the Greek and Sanskrit, it is 
written, like the Semitic tongues, from right to left, 
and in characters seemingly of Phoenician origin. 
Besides being used on the Grgeco-Bactrian coins, 
it is seen on a copper plate known as the Taxila, 
on a vase found at Peshawar, on the Bumaran 
vase, on a cylinder at Maiiildyala, and on the 
Wardak urn. 

■ The inscription of Asoka at Kapurdigiri is in the 
Bactrian-Pali characters, and written from right to 
left ; all the others are in the Indo- Pali character, 
and written from left to right. The name of Asoka 
does not occur in them, but he calls himself 
Piyadasi, and the beloved of the gods. 

One passage refers to the Greek king Antiochus 
and three others, under the version of Turamayo, 
Antakana, Mako, and Alikasunari, which are sup- 
posed to represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magus, 
and Alexander. — J. R, A. S. xii. 

Dr. Burnell concurs in the opinion that the 
characters used in the Kapurdigiri inscription are 
of Phoenician origin. — Burnell^ A Few Suggestions. 

The Aryan character was adopted first on the 
coins of the Greek kings from Eucratides down to 
liermseus. It was then taken up by the Scythians, 
who crossed the Paropamisus, Imans, or Hindu 
Kush, and also by Parthian s, who asserted their 
independence in Afghanistan. Mr. James Prin- 
sep, Mr. H. T. Priusep, and Professor Wilson 
considered this Aryan language to have a close 
affinity with Sanskrit. Menander, the known 
Indian conqueror, never seems to have used the 
Indo-Pali characters of Asoka. At Manikiyala 
is a tope solidly built of quarried stones and lime 
cement ; a great cupola 80 feet high and 310 to 
320 feet in circumference, was opened by General 
Ventura, and there are fifteen other and smaller 
cupolas there, which were opened by General 
Court. Monuments of the same kind are met with 
at Rawalpindi (in the Pan jab), in the Hazara 
country, west of Kabul, at Jalalabad, Lugman, 
Kabul, Bamian, and in the Khaibar pass. Many 
of those west of Kabul were opened by Mr. 
Masson. In one, K.ISF.E. of the village, which was 
opened by General Court, a sculptured inhuma- 
tion slab was found in Aryan characters, along 
with Roman coins and coins of Kadphises and 
Kanerkes, — a fact alone sufficient to indicate that 
the territories around had been under the sway of 
rulers of varied races. The countries over which 
these chiefs ruled were Bactria, Sogdiana, Margiana, 
Paropamisadse, Nyssa, Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, 
Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, 
trene, and Larice, but their limits were incessantly 
varying. 

Professor Lassen supposed the existence of four 
Greek kingdoms, viz. first., that of Bactria. A 
second, eastern, under Slenander and Apollodotus, 
comprehending the Panjab and valley of the 
Indus, with Kabul and Arachotia or Kandahar 
added in times of its prosperity. A third, west- 
ern, at Herat and in Seistan. A fourth, central of 
the Paropamisus, which latter region Mr. Prinsep 
is inclined to give to Bactria, because of the bi- 
lingual as well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. The earliest 
of these rulers were the successors of Alexander 
the Great. Alexander s death occurred in the 
spring of the year 323 B.c. His empire, though 


only of ten years’ growth, was not transient. His 
colonies and their institutions, manners and 
language, had a lasting action in Central Asia, the 
effects of which were felt for at least 500 years 
after his decease. Though he left his brother 
Aridseus and the posthumous child of Rashana or 
Roxana, called Alexander, neither of these suc- 
ceeded him, for his military commandants assumed 
sovereign power. 

Stasanor, whom Alexander had appointed to the 
satrapy of Drangiaj retained it after Alexander’s 
death, but on the subsequent division at Tripara- 
deisas, BiC. 321, he exchanged it for the govern- 
ment of Sogdiana and Bactriana ; and Antiochus 
left him in possession, B.c. 316. 

In India, Eudemus had been left in command 
of the troops, with Pithon the son of Agenor and 
Philip son of Machatas? as satraps. The last- 
named was murdered in 326 B.C., and Pithon was 
removed to Babylon in 316 B.c. , and was put 
to death by Antigonus. Antigonus, in 315 b.c., 
assumed the title of king of Asia. 

Seleucus Nicator, to whom Babylon was at first 
assigned, after various changes of fortune, rose 
to great power, and between 311 and 302 B.c, 
extended his sway towards the east, and even 
invaded India, where he formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Chandragupta, under his grandson 
Antiochus Soter, b.c. 261-246, when his kingdom 
was weakened by his long war with Ptolemy 
Philadelphos. 

Arsaces established a Parthian kingdom, b.c. 
250, and shortly afterwards Diodotus, governor 
of Bactria, revolted, and made Bactria an inde- 
pendent state. 

Seleucus Callinicus, B.c. 246-226, undertook an 
expedition against the Parthians, and seems to 
have entered into an alliance with Diodotus to 
secure his co-operation, but he was totally de- 
feated by the Parthians. 

The following are deemed conditionally estah-- 
lished dates of Greek rule in Bactria and India : — 

Sophy tes, an Indian chief near Lahore, and 
vassal of Alexander, coins Greek money about 
306 B.C., imitating the head of Seleucus i. of Syria. 

Antiochus ii. of Syria, about 256 or 260 B.C., 
issues Bactrian coins, with the name of Antiochus, 
and subsequently adopted national Bactrian 
type- 

Diodotus, called Soter by the later kings, about 
256 or 250 B.C. becomes independent king of 
Bactria (revolts, or is acknowledged by Antiochus). 
His son, Diodotus ii., mentioned by Justin, is not 
proved by the coins, and doubtful. 

Euthydemus, from Magnesia, follows Diodotus 
or his dynasty in Bactria, 

War with Antiochus III. of Syria. Treaty of 
peace. Antiochus gives his daughter (Laodike) to 
Demetrius the son of Euthydemus. Euthydemus 
dies of old age. Demetrius the son of Euthydemus 
follows him and extends his dominion as far as 
India. Bilingual coins appear. Demetrius makes 
war with Eucratides. 

Eucratides, king of Bactria, reigns in the time 
of one of the earliest Arsacidan kings, there- 
fore probably about 200 B.c. A treaty of peace 
was agreed to (according to some authors, the 
overthrow of Demetrius and occupation of India) 
with favourable conditions for the victorious 
Eucratides? Demetrius gives his daughter Laodike 
to the son of Eucratides (Heliocles?). Coins of 
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Eucrafcides, struck at tke wedding of Lis son 159 Lysias succeeds these in Paropamisidsa, and obtains 
Heiiocles and Laodike. Mcias’ dominion of Nyssa, G-andharitis, Peuke- 

Heliocles coins as 6o-regent with Ms father. Mithridates i. possesses himself of 

Bttthydemus ii., son of Demetrius, a boy, coins ■ “ 

(as co-regent with Ms father). These coins of Plato. 

Euthydemus li. are of the same date as those of Agathokleia. 

Pantaleon, Agathokles, Antimachus (@s6i), Antialcides succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

Pantaleon and Agathokles belong to the same Amyntas. 
kingdom Agathokles and Antimachus strike the A^cheMuSWs Antialcides. 
coins 01 their predecessors : among these, as pre- 161-140 Menander reigns in Paropamisidae, Nyssa, 
decessors on the Bactrian throne, are Antiochus Gaudharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Por., Keg., 

Nicator, Diodotus-Soter, Euthydemus Deus. Oath., Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

The following reigns stand side by side Strato succeeds, with the exception of the countries 

Demetrius | Euoratides | _ Agathokles | Anti- Mauat ’ 

mswhia (brothers) [ Antialcides ; Hippostratus, Telephus, Theophilus, follow Strato. 

Euthydemus n. | Heliooles | Panteleon. Of all the kings who followed Eucratides, 

,. 165, reigned towax^ the end of the Menander and Apollodotus alone are mentioned 

lifetime of Eucratides, about 165 b. c. There is a by classical authorities. Menander made conquests 
unique tetradrachm of the Attic character, but he in the N.W. of India, and carried the Greek arms 
had iiot_ begun to use Aryan inscriptions on his further in that direction than any other monarch. 

1 ! * 1 , iM . f 4 . 1 . His coins arenumerous about Kabul and Peshawur. 
btrato, contemporary of the latter part of the The first Theodotus, B.c. 266, reigned about the 
^“f^^Hehocles. _ same time as Arsaces i. 

B- t.tB Qt.t’ . Theodotus II., B.C. 248, is said to have, reigned 

otr^to II., tu6 beloved of Ms Mtber, Sti'ditos tbe Ksbul vs-lley 

+ 1 . 4 . 41 tr V I 4 , 1 . 1 . • Euthydemus, B.c. 220, reigned in the time of 

^ death _ of Hehocles, there begins the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and was 
TWn” ^ a large senes of other Greek coins of the defeated in battle near Merv by the united Syrian 

and Parthian armies. He then urged Antio'chus 


bad not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on Ms 
silver coins. • 

Strato, contemporary of tbe latter part of tbe 
reign of Heliocles. 

Agathokleia, Sfcrato’s wife. 

Strato II., tbe beloved of Ms father, Strato’s 
son. 

With tbe death of Heliocles, there begins 
suddenly a large series of other Greek coins of the 
Bactrio-Indian kings, so very like one another in 
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Antialcides, and Euthyderhus led the Syrian ai'my through 
f -A H^cH-ia, le. by the route north of the mountains 
In _o6 or 265 B.C., Bactna ^cteed for inde- fg the Kabul valley, and across the Indus, in b.c. 
pendence, under Theodotas or Diodotus; and his 206 . There Antiochus made peace with Sopha- 

gasenns (Asoka), which that sovereign reSd 
The names of several are known from the Greek by edicts on rocks and pillars in virious parts 
and Roman historians, and about forty of them of India, in characters ex^tly resembling those 
from th^ corns, but they have not, as yet, been on the coins of Agathokles. In B.o. 205, Anti- 
arranged m any satisfactory ma^er. Many of ochus returned by W of Arachotia The teans- 
n“nt parof K lation of the edLs If Asoka is in *7^0 

The Melleg I. . ,.1... ,Ueh h« bee. T b.l,..the Gta.r 

framed from these kings by General Cunning- “a™® -A.ntiochus as Antioehia Iona, 

Eucratides, b.c. 178 (Prinsep, B.C. 181 ; Bayer 
.1 11 • -n x- „ Wilson, B.c. 165;, Visconti, Lassen, B.C. 175). He 


247 Agathokles 
227 Pantaleon 


- ruled in Paropamisidae and Kyssa. 


165 B.C., and on Ms return from w^bich, to liave 
been murdered by Ms son, Numbers of bis coins 


220 Euthydemus ruled in Bactriana, Ariana (including been found in Bactria and Afghanistan. Mr, 
^la, .Drangia, Aracbosia, and Paropamisidse), H. T. Prinsep considers that be ruled origmailv 

Bactria, subsequently made conquests in, and 

196 Demetrius ruled in ditto, ditto, and later in bis ™ Kabul; and first of all 

reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. Greeks coined in the bilingual Aryan inscrip- 

190 Heliocles — Laodike, Bactriana and Paropamisidse. tion. Tbe firat use of two languages, however is 
190 Antimach™ Theos mled in Nyssa, Gandharitis, also Mcribed to Agathokles, who used Greek and 

ISoEuSdrt’kd'in^'triana, Ariana, besides it t 

Patalene, Syrastrene, and Larice, as well as Nyssa, fv supposed, consequent On his conquest ot 

Gandbaritis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. "^be raropamisus, after assumption of the title of 

173 A^imaebus Nicephoros ruled in Nyssa, Gandbaritis, Great King. On bis death, liis wide dominion is 
Peukelaotis, and Taxila, contemporarily with supposed to have been broken into several indpl 

165 Phiioxenes succeeds to Antimachus Nicephoros’ ^ ai . .y ^ 

kingdom. Heliocles, B.c. 15o, tbe parricide of Lucratides, 

Nicks ditto, with tbe exception of Taxila. bilingual inscriptions on coins in pure Gtreek 


165 ApolMotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well and Aryan. His rule, though short extended 
Zoilu^^^^^T*^’ Larice. over Bactria and the Pai^opamisus. 

Diomedes I follow ApoMotus in Ariana alone. <^omed with Greek and 

Dionysius J Jxrjun, 

Bpander. Agathokles, B.C. 190, coined with Greek ainl 

Henn»us. Sanskrit; is supposed by Lassen to have ruled 

^ - i^abuhstan to the Indus; and Mr. U. T Prinsep 


Diomedes 

Dionysius 

Epander. 

Hermaius. 

Calliope. 
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supposes iiim to have been the governor left by ‘ 
Antiochus in Kabul, after his treaty -with Asoka. 

Pantaleon, B.C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 

Partliia followed? Bactria for independence 
about the year 255 B.C*, under the rule of Arsaces i., 
who is variously described as a native of Sogd, as 
a Bactrian, and by Aloses of Chorene as of Balkh, 
this last author adding that the dynasty was 
known as Balkhavensis or Pahlavian. He used 
Greek only on his coins (and in his public letters 
and correspondence), ordinarily with the head of 
the sovereign on one side. Great King of Kings was 
a title first adopted by Mithridates il, Arsaces i,, 
B.C. 254-250, is supposed to have been killed 
in action with Ariarathes of Cappadocia, but the 
date and circumstances are not known. 

Arsaces ii. (Artabanus?), son of Arsaces L, 
about B.C* 220 or 216, at first extended the Par- 
thian empire, but was afterwards driven into 
Hyrcania by Antiochus Magnus in B.C. 212 ; ally- 
ing himself with the Scythians, he recovered 
Parthia. 

Arsaces in., B.C. 196, called Priapatius, Phraa- 
patius, or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces n., reigned 
fifteen years, left three sons, Phrahates, Mithri- 
dates, and Artabanus. 

Arsaces Mithridates i,, B.C. 177 or 178, made 
Balkh his capital, subdued Media and Persia, and 
captured Babylon ; brought under his dominion 
Western Bactria, Aria, Seistan, and Arachosia, and 
made a successful expedition into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates^ii., B.C. 189 or 186. In his 
reign, Bactria seems to have been subjugated 
entirely by Scythians. He was defeated and slain 
in B.C. 180, when restraining the Parthians from 
ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, b.c. 126, uncle of Pbrahates, 
and youngest son of Priapatius, died of a wound 
received in action from the Tochari Scythians, 

After many kings, the Grseco-Parthian or Arsa- 
cian dynasty in Central Asia ended in a.d. 209 
with Arsaces Artabanus, who was involved iu a 
war with Rome, but ultimately slain in battle at 
Balkh by one of his officers, Ardeshir Babekan, 
%vho established his own dynasty, that of the 
Smsmians^ in a.d. 285. It lasted nearly 500 
years. The capital in the time of the Caesars 
was at Seleucia on the Tigris. The system of 
government was Asiatic, by satraps or local rulers 
possessing full power over the persons and pro- 
perties of the subjects. 

Parthians seem to have held sway in the 
brief interval that separated the death of Euqra- 
tides, about B.c. 155, till the total subversion of 
the Bactrian kingdom by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, B.C. 126 ; and their 
Indian kingdom was subverted about B.c. 26 by 
the Yue-Ohi, who came from Persia, and spread 
themselves along a large portion of the course of 
the Indus. — Elphwstone^ 246-248, De Guignes’ 
account of the first conquest is that the Su came 
from Farghana, on the Jaxartes (the modern Syr 
Darya), and conquered a civilised nation, whose 
coins bore a man on one side and horsemen on the 
other. These seem to have been the coins of the 
Eueratidse, which had the king’s head on one side, 
and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on the other. 
According to Strabo, the nomades who overthrew 
the Greek rulers of Bactria were the Asii, Pasiani, 
Tokhari, and Sakarauli. — Dr, Bhaii TktjL 


BACTRIA. 

The Scythian kings followed the Greek kings 
iu adopting their forms of money. They coined 
similar pieces, with superscriptions similar and in 
the same letters, but inscribed on them their 
own names and titles, and varied the emblems and 
devices. 

Mauas, B.C. 185, is supposed to have been a 
Scythian, the head of one of those tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 and 140 B.c., and 
he seems to have held communication with Azes. 
On the obverse, this coin contains the king with 
a Tartar war trident, setting his foot on a prostrate 
enemy. 

Azes, B.c, 180, the greatest of Scythian kings, 
on whose coins are bilingual inscriptions, in plain 
Greek characters: — BA2IAEX12 BASIAEaN 
MEPAAOX AZOX; in Aiyan-Pali, Maharajasa 
Haja-Rajasa Mahatasa Ayasa. The figures on 
the coins are various. Professor Wilson thinks 
he was an Indian Buddhist king about 50 B.c. 
Professor Lassen regards him as a Saki (Scythian), 
who conquered the Kabul valley in the time of 
the second Mithridates, and finally destroyed- the 
kingdom of Menander and Hermseus .in about 
120 B.c. 

Aziiises, B.c. 115, reigned with the same titles 
as Azes. On one coin, the name of Azes is on the 
Greek obverse, and that of Aziiises on the Bactrian 
reverse. 

Yonones, B.c. 100, supposed to have been a 
Parthian satrap who asserted independence and 
created a kingdorn for himself out of the dominions 
of Aziiises. 

S*palirisus, B.c. 85, sometimes read Ipalirisus, 
supposed a Parthian king. 

Spalyrius, B.c. 75, had many coins in two lan- 
guages ; he was a vice-regent, son of Yonones, 
and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
appears a ruler whose name and personal designa- 
tion is not known, styled Soter Megas, b.c. 70. 
This nameless great Soter king had coins with 
an Aryan legend, which James Prinsep and 
Professor Lassen ascribed to Azes. On all is 
a peculiar monogram with three prongs. The 
same monogram was continued in coins of the 
Kadphises and of the Kanerkes, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type derived from 
Hermseus. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers him to 
have been contemporary but not identified with 
Yikramaditya, and that he assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadphises kings. He considers that the nameless 
kings, with those on whose coins are the words 
Kodes or Hyrkodes, although mere local chiefs, 
such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, and Balkh, 
preceded the conquest of the Panjab by Yikram-^ 
aditya about B.c. 56. About this great king 
India affords nothing but fables ; but a passage 
of the Periplus mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Ujein), and it is known that he extended 
his empire to Kabul. His empire fell to pieces 
after his death. 

Kadaphes or Kadphises, a dynasty of three rulers 
who reigned in Kabul from the downfall of the king- 
dom of Yikramaditya. Kadphises’ name is on the 
Aryan reverse of the Hermseus coins of the Hercules 
type. There is no indication of a settled worship. 
The Plercules worship was readily borrowed from 
the Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere 
reverence of physical strength. The Kohistan is 
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supposed to be tbe dktrict of the first riseof Kad- KanerJcu^At the close of the first century of 
phises, while Kabul and its valley were subject to our era, when the above Arj^o-Parthian supposed 
. Indian rule ; and while there, the chief seems to dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul and the Panjab, 
have retained his Scythian title and rude wor- a new race of Scythian kings appeared, who issued 
ship of Hercules. Afterwards, overpowering the gold and copper money of quite a different device 
Indian governors who had followed Vikramaditya and style from anything before current. These 
into the Kabul valley and Pan jab, he or his de- bear a title of Kanerkes, at first with the title of 
scendants seem to have adopted the Hindu religion, Basileus Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian 


coming with Greek, and dropped their Scythian title of Rao Nano Rao. ^ The number and variety 


title. In a gold coinage by a Kadphises king, 
Siva occurs in the mixed male and female cha- 


of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
for kings of the race. The only characters on 


racter, and very generally accompanied by the their coins are Greek, but these become at last 
bull Nandi. Professor Lassen discovered in so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On their 
Chinese history that Khi-out-chi-u-hi Kui-tsi- obverse is the king standing, or in bust to the 
kio, a Yuchi, or YeutcM, or white Hun, conquered waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, with the name 
the Szu or Azes Scythians in about 40 B.C., and, and titles in a Greek legend round ; while on the 
dying at the advanced age of 84 years, his son reverse are Mithraic representations of the sun or 
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Yen-kao-Ching prosecuted his career of victory, 
and reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub- 


moon, with HAI02, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, 
MAO, A0PO, or some other mystical name of 


jection in about 20 B.c. The names are scarcely these luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
recognisable, but the facts and period correspond to all the Kanerki coins is the same monogram as 
the career and supposed era of the Kadphises kings, the Kadphises dynasty used, and which was bor- 
Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, B.c. 50, in Aryan rowed apparently from the nameless Soter Megas. 
Dhama . . . rata Kujula kasa Sabashakha This would seem to indicate that the Kanerki 

Kadaphasahis, — coins are of the Hercules and dynasty, though interrupted, as Mr. Prinsep sup- 


Hermseus types. 

Zathos Kadaphes Koranos, B.C. 20. 


poses, by the intervention of Aryo-Parthians, was 
On the yet a continuation of the same tribe and nation as 


reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, with the its predecessors of the name of Kadphises. The 
arm extended, and wearing a loose flowing Indian state religion seems to have been Mithraic, whence 
dress. They have monograms the same as the derived not known ; but on their coins the Siva 
Azes coins. The Siva worship had not yet been bull device is also found on the reverse, the bull’s 
established as the state religion. head being to the left, — in the coins of the Kad- 

Oohemo Kadphises (Hima, snow, white), B.c. 5. phises being to the right. A list of their kings 
His copper coins have the king standing in a cannot be framed, but their power seems to have 
Tartar dress, with coat, boots, and cap, his right lasted for more than two centuries. The style 
hand pointing downwards to an altar or Hima, and device of the Greek, of the gold coins espe- 
and having a trident separate on one side, and a cially, of the coins both of Kadphises and the 
club on the other. The reverse has the Siva and Kanerkes, was carried on till it grew more and 
Nandi bull. ^ ^ ^ more corrupt, and was at last entirely lost, 

The readings of the Aryan inscriptions on coins through the deterioration of art, under the princes 


of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J. Prinsep, 
and Wilson, are somewhat different, and it is sug- 
gested that the words Korso Kozoulo, Koranos, 
and Zathos, were titles short of royalty. Pro- 
fessors Lassen and Wilson carry the dynasty of 


of Hindu race, who succeeded to the more ener- 
getic Greeks and Scythians.~-Mas;sow; E. Thomas' 
Bactrian Coins; Tod, Rajasthan^ ii. 217 ; Bunsen^ 
God in History^ i. 270,' 298 ; Bunseids Egypt ; 
Thomas' Prmsep ; Mr, Neivton in Joimi, Bo, A;?. 


Kadphises through the whole of the first century Soc. 1867 ; Eljjh, India; Wilson's Ariana Ainlkpta ; 
of the Christian era, and consider it to have been Indian Antiquary ; Dr, Bhau Daji ; Burnell^ A 
then overpowered by a fresh swarm of Scythians Few Suggestions. 

under the Kanerki kings. Mr. H. T. Prinsep BACTRIAN CAMEL, or two-humped camel, 
supposes that during the ascendency of the Kad- Camelus Bactrianus. 


phises kings, the Grseco-Parthian prty still held BAD. Pees. The -wind, according to Asiatics, 

out in cities and communities, abiding their time a common cause of disease. It usually means 

to reassert their independence, and rose again rheumatism, 
about the middle of the first century of our era. BADABANALA. Sansk. 

Amongst these, coins show — to the south pole. 

Undopherres, A.D. 40, calling himself King of BAD ADA. Singh. Froii 

Kings in Greek, and in Aryan, Maharajasa Raja BADADUM. Tam. Eryt 

Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa, Pharahitasa. BADACxi. Tam., Tel. 


BADABANALA, Sansk. A term sometimes 
applied to the south pole. 

BAD ADA. Singh. From Biida, Wednesday. 
BADADUM. Tam. Erythrina sublobata. 
BADACxl. , TAxM., , ' Tel. From Yada, north, 


Gondopherres or Gondophares, B.c. 55, who the northern people, the Teluiru neoDle 

.... — A r)l _ t “S ’ S?. “ • 


took the same Aryan name of Pharahitasa. 
Abagasus, King of Kings, a.d. 70, in Aryan 


Badaga or Badagaleya-varu, a Brahman race in 
Mysore, Vaishnava sectarians. They mark their 


Abakhafasa. Professor Lassen supposes this foreheads with three perpendicular lines, 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr.H. BADAGA, the most numerous triT)e of the 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of Neilgherry hills. They state that about the loth 
Parthians who established for themselves a century their ancestors came from tlie ^luiusal 
separate and independent sovereignty in hills 60 miles soutli-eiist of tiie town of Mvsore 
Ktel and the Paropamisus. Their name is supposed to be a modification of 

Abalgasius, a.d. 80. Captain Cunningham the Canarese %vord I'addaca or north and tiiey 
described the Aryan legend on the coins to be, undoubtedly speak an ancient but or^mnizcd 
* Of the saviour king Abagasus,’ younger son i dialect of the Canarese. In 1867, the population 
of Lndopherres. ^ - ; was said to comprise 17,778 souls, distributed 
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over 4071 houses. They have the usual elon- 
gated head of the peninsular Hindu races. The 
average height of 25 men, of 83*8 years of age, 
was 66*7 inches, and their weight 110*76 lbs. 
The average of 25 women, of 27*68 years, were 
of height 58*51 inches, and weight 92 lbs. They 
have the usual Asiatic features, with a feminine 
cast. They are agricultural; and when they 
arrived they acknowledged the proprietorship of 
the Toda as prior occupant races, to whom they 
promised a land-tax of one-sixth of the produce, 
which they still continue to pay, though with 
occasional demurring. The Toda race call them 
‘ Mav,’ or father-in-law. Both men and women 
work in the fields, but of late years a large number 
of men find employment as labourers and artisans. 
The other hill tribes on the hills live in isolatedl 
communities, but the Badaga dwell in villages on 
a rising ground, in streets running in parallel 
lines, in^ thatched houses built of stone and mud, 
and divided into separate compartments, with a 
double tier of lofts, and with a wide terrace in 
front as a drying, threshing, and winnowing floor. 
.The doorway, 43 inches high and 26 J broad, is 
their only opening. The cattle are penned in an 
adjoining cow-house or shed. M.arriage takes place 
when grown-up. Women wrap a cloth, round 
their bodies from below their arms to their hips, 
and fasten it with a cord below their arms and 
around their hips; the arms and shoulders and 
their legs below the knees are bare. A scarf 
goes round the head, and is let fall behind. The 
women are of domestic habits, and kind and 
affectionate mothers ; they are simple, modest, 
and retiring. They seem now to be following 
three forms of the Hindu religions,— the Saiva, 
the Vira Saiva, and the Vaishnava. Formerly 
they claimed as their deity ‘ Hettee-du,’ an old 
man, and ‘ Hereardn,’ who, they said, conducted 
them to the mountains. But they have numerous 
local deities. A chief deity is in Rungasawny 
peak, ^ where men of the Irular tribe officiate 
as priests, and offerings of ghi and fruits are 
made. Another deity is on a droog near the 
village of Hoilikul, where a Badaga priest officiates, 
♦and there are other male and female gods. Many 
Badaga are comparatively wealthy. They can 
neither read nor write ; they are timid and super- 
stitious, haunted with a dread of evil spirits, and 
are deceitful, ungrateful, and false. They are in 
perpetual fear of the Kurumbar, to whose sorcery 
and witchcraft they attribute all accidents and *| 
ailments which befall themselves, their cattle and 
crops, and in their delusions they have killed 
Kiirumbars, and suffered for it. Nevertheless 
they get the Kurumbar to officiate as priests at 
ail social ceremonial occasions. They both burn 
and bury their dead. — Drs, Bailcie^ Latham^ Shorttj 
Harkness^ Neilglierry Hills, 

BAD AGE, a tribe of Goorg slaves. 

BADx^KHSHAN is a mountainous region, in- 
cluding the upper part of the valley of the Oxus. 
The capital is Faizabad. It lies between lat. 36° 
and 38° N., and long. 69° and 78° E. ; is on the 
western declivity of the Belur Tagh in the valleys 
of some of the head streams of the Oxus, of which 
the Badakhshan river is the principal. It is 180 
miles long. Its inhabitants are of the Tajak race, 
Shiah Mahomedans, and speak Persian. The 
Tajak race here are purer Iranians than other 
Tajaks. The Tajak possessed the country before 


the inroads of the Turks and Uzbaks. They are 
a wild race, living in the little mountain glens 
in villages surrounded by gardens. In the remote 
mountains of Badakhshan are the richest known 
mines of rubies and turquoise, kiarco Polo 
mentions that the chief of Badakhshan laid 
claim to a Grecian origin. Baber corroborates 
the story; and Elphinstone says that the chief 
of Darwaz, in the valley of the Oxus, was of 
Macedonian descent. Burnes also believed in 
the descent of many of the chiefs of Badakhshan 
from the Greeks of Bactria. On the north of 
Badakhshan are the hill states of Wakkan, 
Shughnan, Darwaz, Kulab, and Hissar, all oP 
whose peoples claim a descent from Alexander. 
To the eastward of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
Pamir, inhabited by the Kirghis ; the Siah Posh 
Kafir are on the south, occupying a great part 
of the range of the Hindu Kush and a portion of 
Belur Tagh. Marco Polo resided in Badakhshan 
for the sake of his health, and he described, 
Wakkan, Pamir, Belur, and Kashmir. Badakh- 
shan rubies were formerly of high repute. The 
turquoise of Badakhshan and Khokand is of a 
green colour, and is very inferior to the blue 
turquoise of Neshapur in Persia. In its ruby 
mines, the gem is said to be found in limestone, 
along with great masses of lapis-lazuli. It has 
also iron, salt, and sulphur. Its rivulets, romantic 
scenes and glens, its fruits, flowers, and night- 
ingales, are spoken of in rapture by the people. 
The Tajak of Badakhshan are not so handsome as 
the men of Chatral ; their dress is like that of the 
Uzbaks.— ATurMum’s Embassy^ p. 168 ; Moliim 
LaVs Travels,^ p. 250 ; Yule's Cathay^ i. p. 187 ; 
Col, MacGregor ; Belleu\ p. 207. See Afghanistan. 

BADAL. Pers. Retaliation, vendetta. 

BAD AM, Pers., Hind., is a term which, with 
affixes and suffixes, is applied to several kernel 
fruits. Badam-i-talkh, bitter almond. Badam-i- 
shirin, sweet almond. Kaghazi Badam is like the 
thin-shelled Barcelona almond. 

Badam Kohi is the apricot. 

Badam talkh-i-pahari is Prunus Armeniacus. 

Jungli Badam, Sterculia foetida. 

Badam, in Tamil, Oanarium commune. 

Hijli Badam is the Terminalia catappa. 

Badam-KandL Hind. A sweetmeat imbedding 
almonds. 

BADAMI, a hill fort, in lat. 15° 55^ K and 
long. 75° 42- E. in the South Mahratta country, is 
S.S.E. of Kaladghi. Thefoot of the fort is 1646 feet 
above the sea. At the close of the 18th century, 
it was the scene of a great disaster to a Hyderabad 
army, which* was swept away by a pestilence; it 
was taken by the British in 1818, and again in 
1841. Badami has Buddhist and also Brahmanical 
eaves, one with a date, a.d. 579. The Aiwulli 
caves are 5 or • ' miles north of Badami, and those 
of Purudkul or Pittadkul are as far south. The 
Imperial Gaze- eer mentions a Jaina cave of 
A.D. 650. In the Brahmanical caves the Nara- 
sinha avatar of Vishnu is represented seated on 
the five-headed serpent Ananta. — Fergusson and 
Burgess ; Imp. Gaz, 

BADAM VITTU BANKA, Tel. Tragacantb. 
BADANIKA. Tel. Lorantbus longiflorus, L, 
Badanika Chega gadda. Yangueria spinosa. 
BADANJAM. Hind. Solanum melongena. 
BADAR. Te. Indus. Taxus baccata. 
BADARINATH, in Garhwal, a peak situated 
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BADAYA-EEITA, 

in the Mana,] ass, within the Himalaya. It is in 
SO" 44' IS" N. kt., 79" 30' 40" E. long. The 
peak is 22,901 feet. The entrance to the Hindu 
temple is 10,124 feet above the sea, according 
to Hobert Schlagentweit, but according to the 
Bengal As. Soc. Journal, 10,294 feet. Near it, 
the upper limit of the ‘Amesh and Kiusi’ fir 
trees is 9572 feet; the upper limit of the 
^ Biika and Deodar ’ fir trees, 9348 feet ; and the 
upper limit of walnuts (Akrot), 8376 feet. Im- 
mediately below the village of Mana is the shrine, 
which is dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and is one of the most sacred in Hindu mythology. 
The temple is built on the bank of the Bishen 
Ganga, immediately over the site of a hot spring, 
the existence of which no doubt led to the 
original selection of this remote spot. It is said 
to have been sanctified by Sankara Charya about 
A.D. 800, and pilgrims bathe in the sacred pool 
below the shrine. The east bank rises consider- 
ably higher than the west bank, and is on a level 
with the top of the temple. About the middle of 
the bank is a large cistern about 20 or 30 feet 
square, covered in with a sloping roof of deal 
planks supported on wooden posts. This is called 
Tapta-kund, and is supplied by a spring of hot 
water issuing from the mountain by a subterra- 
neous passage, and conducted to the cistern 
through a small spout representing a dragon’s or 
a griflin’s head. A little to the left of it is Surya- 
kund, another hot spring, issuing in a very small 
•stream through a fissure in the bank. There is 
no basin or reservoir to receive the water. The 
principal idol, Bhadri-nath, is placed opposite the 
door, at the farther extremity ; above its head is 
a small looking-glass, which reflects the objects 
from the outside ; in front of it are two or three 
lamps, which furnish all the light the apartment 
receives, excepting from the door, diffusing such 
feeble glimmering nays that nothing was clearly 
distinguished. It is dressed in a suit of gold and 
silver brocade. Below it was a table, or board 
covered with the same kind of cloth. The Rawal’ 
or, chief priest, is invarmbiy a Namburi Brahman 
•from Malabar, no other class of Brahman being 
allowed to touch the idoh Many temples erected 
in the same site have been overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the avalanches which occur there. 
Its revenues are derived from the offerings of its 
votaries and the rents of assigned lands.-Pro- 
^ Himalaya Mountains, pp. 

Kuuawar; Sri Sampradava. 
BAOAVA-HRITiL Sansk. A man who be- 
comes a slave that he may marry a female slave 
m the family. 

Hedysarum alhaji. 

BADATV I. Arab. A Bedouin Arab. 

Fagonia cretica. 

Hind. Ehretia aspera. 
in Java, a fermented liquor, prepared 
by boiimg and stewing rice, with a ferment called 
razi, consistmg of onions, black pepper, and cap- 
frequent stirring, the mixture is 
rolled into balls, which are piled up in a vessel, 
and the badek drips to the bottcm.—Pb^/a Vea 
King. 816. 

BADGACHI. Tam. A low caste in Travan- 

Glossary 

BADGER the. Hebrew Tachash. Mammals 
of the tribe Semi-Plantigrada, family Melididse. 
Aictonjx collaris of N. India is the hog-badger- 


BADJAR-KITA. 


Mellivora Tndica, the Indian badger; Meles an? 
kuma is the Japanese sand-badger. 

BADHA. Sansic. In Hindu law, corporal 
punishment, which may be of three kinds, 
Tarana, beating, caning ; Chheddana, mutilating • 
and Maraiia, killing. — IF. 

BAD HAIL, a bold, brave, predatory race occu- 
pying Beit in Kattyawar ; like the Waghair race of 
Dwarica, who with the Badhail race of Aramra 
were so long the terror of the western seas, they 
are a spurious branch of the Jhareja family of 
Bhooj\ one of whom, called Abra, with the cogno- 
men of Much’ll wal or whiskered, came from Cutcli 
in the time of Rinna Sowa, into whose family he 
married. His son had offspring by a woman of 
impure caste, and assumed the name of Waghair, 
with the distinctive suffix Mailik or gem. Mali! 
Manik, the last chieftain of this race, with aU his 
motley company of Waghairs, Badhails, and Arabs, 
was slain in the storm, or in the retreat after a 
desperate defence. The Aramra of the maps is in 
long. 69° 15' E., and lat. 22° 27' N. According 
to Colonel Tod, Uja, the third son of Seoji, a 
Rhator Rajput of Kanouj, issued from the sand- 
hills on the Loom, carrying his forays to the 
Sanrashtra peninsula, where he decapitated Beek- 
umsi, the Chamara chieftain of Okamundala, and 
established himself. From this act his branch 
became knowm as the Badhail. See Kattyawar. 

BADHAK, a robber tribe in Northern India, 
often associated with Thugs, and, like them, 
murdering those they rob. They resided chiefly 
on the borders of Oudh, but carried on their 
depredations at a distance. — Wilsoii's Glossary. 

BADHAWARA, in Bengal, a guard over, the 
village crops. 

BADHIA. Hind.^ ^ A blight which attacks 
Holcus sorghum, Peniciliaria, and Zea mais, which 
prevents the ear filling, also sugarcane. 

^ BADHOO, a Hindu royal ceremonial. It con- 
sists in waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, 
round the sovereign’s head, and distributing them 
to Brahmans.— Tbc?’,*? Rajasthan^ ii. p. 73. 

BADI. Hind. The fortnight from full to new 
moon ; the darkening half of the moon. 

BADIAN. Pers. Fceniculurn panmori ; also F. 
vulgare and Nigeila sativa; also comfits, sugared 
seeds of the ‘sonf.’ Badian-i-khatai, Peks., lili- 
cium anisatum ; sfar-anise. 

BADIDAPU CHETTG. Tel. Erythrina Inclica. 

BADIKI. Tel. Sapium cordifolium, AW- 
hurgli. 

BAD-i-SIMUM, a desert wind in Kachi, which ■■ 
occurs by night or day, usually in June or July. ? 

appearance is sudden, though sometimes pre- 
ceded by a cold wind ; its course is straight and 
defined, leaving a narrow tract in which it has 
burned up or destroyed all vegetable and animal 
life. It is attended wTth a sulphurous odour, and 
resembles the blast of a furnace, and the current 
,of air in which it passes is evidently greatly 
heated. It is not accompanied by dust, thunder, 
or lightning. Dr. Cooke believes the Bad-i-simum 
to be a very concentrated form of ozone, generated 
m the ■ atmosphere by some intensely marked 
electrical condition.— Ar. C<n>l'e. 

BADI-ud-DIN, a Syrian saint, w'ho lived at 
Makanpore in Oudh. His festival day is on the 
17th Jamadi-us-Sani, and is known as the Chara- 
ghan-i-Zandah bhah !Madar, See Dam-i-^fadar, 
BADJAR-KriA. Beni,?. Ant-eater. Manis. 



BADLA. 


BAGAR 


BADLA. Hind. Brocade or variegated silkea 

'Stuff., ■ , 

BAD-MAASH. Pees. An evir liver, a person 
living by defrauding others. It is from Bad, 
had, and Maash, food. Bad-nam, disgrace. Bad- 
bakht, an unfortunate. 

BADOGHI, a red earth of Gurgaon, used in 
dyeing. 

BADOZAI, a tribe inhabiting the Past-i-koh, 
to the west of Sib, in the Kohistan of Baluchistan. 
■^MacGregor. 

BAD PAL Pees. A swift horse (wind-footed) 
of Turkoman breed, much prized by the Persians, 
and always found in the stud of a person of rank. 
BADE. Aeab. Full moon. 
BADRACHELLUM, in lat. 17° 41' Ky and 
long. 81° E,, a small town on the Godavery river, 
in the south of the Peninsula of India, to which 
pilgrims resort. Diamonds are found in the 
neighbourhood. The virtues of the great river 
Godavery are all collected in the neighbourhood of 
Badrachellum. It stands on a knoll about 100 feet 
high ; the temple, an old structure, is very saci'ed. 

"BADRAGA. Hind. Escort, safe conduct. 

BADRAJ-ul-ABIAZ. Arab. Basella alba. 

BADRAKAI. Tam. Elaeocarpus tiiberculatus. 

BADRANJ BUYAH. Pees. Balm, Melissa 
of&cinalis, var,^ also Hind., Nepeta ruderalis. 

BADRARA. Hind. GmelinaAsiatica; Pashtu; 
Taxus baccata; the yew. See Sarrap. 

BADRASIR, a famed temple of the Jains. 

BADROR, the Prora of Beas ; Machiius odora- 
tissimus, Nees, 

BADSHAH or Padshah. Hind. A king. 
Badshahi,. sunnud, royal grant. 

BADSHAHI EAI, Sinapis brassica, also S. 
ragosa. i 

BADUIj. Beng. Pteropus Edwardsi. | 

BxiDTJL, a young chief famed in the history ! 
of Ofaitore. It is in Chitore an oath to swear j 
‘by the sin of the sack of Chitore.’ Of these 
sacks were three and a half. In the ‘half,’ the 
city was not stormed, but the best and bravest 
were cut off (saka). The attack is described 
with great animation in the Xhoman Rasa. 
Badul was then but a stripling of twelve, but 
the Rajput expects wonders from this early age. 
He escaped, though wounded, .and a dialogue 
ensues between him and his uncle’s wife, who 
desires him to relate how her lord conducted him- 
self, ere she joins him. The stripling replies: 

‘ He was the reaper of the harvest of battle ; I 
followed his steps as the humble gleaner of his 
sword. On the gory bed of honour he spread a 
carpet of the slaiu ; a barbarian prince his pillow, 
he laid him down, and sleeps surrounded by the 
foe.’ Again she said: ‘Tell me, Badul, how did 
my love {peear) behave?’ ‘Oh! mother, how 
further describe his deeds, when he left no foe to 
dread or admire him ? ’ She smiled farewell to the 
boy, and adding, ‘ My lord will qhide my delay^’ 
sprang into the liame. — Rajasthan^ i. p. 264. 

BADULLA, a town in Ceylon ; near it are hot 
springs. A race of people, called Pareya, or 
strangers, are there met with, believed to have 
been descendants of Portuguese captives made 
slaves after the re-conquest. Badulla is in lat. 
0° 59' H., and long. 81° 11' E., 38 miles W. from 
Hurelia (Newera Elia), and is 2450 feet above the 
sea. The highest point of the road between Tal- 
denia and Badulla is 2345 feet. 


BADYA, a hill race, not Goiid, occupying the 
tract between Ghondwana and the Mabadeva hills, 
who have conformed to the Hindus in their lan- 
guage and religious observances. 

BAEL or Bela. Hind. iEgle marmelos. Its 
fruit is much used throughout Bengal, being one 
of the best known and most popular remedies of 
the people. The native practitioners prescribe it 
in cases of dysentery and chronic diarrhoea, mixed 
with catechu and sugar. 

BAEL-KI-BHAJI. Hind, Basella alba. 

BAETAN is the only serpent of Arabia that 
is truly formidable; a small, slender creature, 
spotted black and white ; its bite is death, and 
the dead body is swollen by the poison in a very 
extraordinary manner. — Niebuhr^ ii. p. S33. 

BiETYLIA, stones held sacred by the Jews, 
probably aerolites. They were without any 
resemblance to the human figure. See Eagle- 
stones. 

BAFFIH, WILLIAM, in a.d. 1616 sailed round 
the sea which is now known as Baffin’s Bay. He 
came to the E. Indies in 1619 in the East India 
Company’s fleet commanded by Shilling, and was 
killed on the 1st February 1622 (another authority 
says 23d May 1622) at the siege of Ormuz. Near 
the south end of Kishm is a ruined fort, which was 
built by the Portuguese in 1621, but was besieged 
by the combined English and Persian forces, and 
surrendered to the English on the 1st February 
1622, and WilKam Baffin was one of the few 
English killed. It is curious to note the death in 
the East Indies of Davis and Baffin, the arctic 
navigators. See Kishm. 

BAFT. Pees. Any calico loom- work. Bafta, 
Anglo-Hind., cotton manufactured articles loom- 
woven. See Clothing, 

BAG. Hind. Horse reins of leather, tape, or 
silk. Bagdaur, a leading rope, or horse halter, 
either of silk or other material, No. 540. 

BAG. Hind, A tiger. Bag-bhut, also called 
Bag-eswar, the tiger demon, much. dreaded by 
Hindus and Mahomedans in India, who believe 
that women witches can assume the form of a 
tiger. Tigers’ nails are used as charms. The 
instant a tiger is shot, the people cut off the claws 
to break the future spell. 

Bag-Eswar is a deified spirit, held in great 
reverence by the Kusru, Suri, Markam, Netia, 
and Sarsun Gond. 

Bag-Eswari, a name of Durga ; her statue, four- 
armed, is in the Kailasa temple at Ellora. 

Bageswara Mata, a goddess of Baghelcund, to 
whose shrine Komarphal of Gujerat (a.d. 1166) 
sent his son. — Fergiisstm^ p. 451. 

BAGADHA, ah ancient dominion in India. 
Jarasanda, a king of Bagadha, opposed Semiramis, 
B.c. 1230, defeated and drove her back to the 
Indus with immense loss. See Semiramis. 

BAG ALA. Sansk. Cucurbita, spJ 

BAGA-LUTA. Hind, Cocculus acuminatus. 

BAG-AMBRA. Hind. The lion’s hide cover- 
ing of the Theban Hercules. 

BAGAR. Mahr. Swinging by iron hooks from 
a pole. — W. See Swinging Festival. 

BAGAR. Hind. Eriophorum cannabinum. 
The suspension bridges over the Tonse, between 
Simla and Mussoori, are made of this very tena- 
cious grass. String for various purposes, grass 
j shoes, and other articles, are made of- it, in Hush- 
1 yarpuTj.Mandi, and other parts of the- Himalaya. - 
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4 . 1000 families of Arabs, 

tributaries of the Sbamr, occupying the country to 
in Kurdistan.— J&ctocor. 

isAbrAKi, a tribe inhabiting the district of 
tiagar, brtween the south-west borders of Hariana 
and the Sutlej. Said to have been Eaj'puts, but 
also supposed to be Jat. A robber race of this 
name is settled in Malwa.— Tffe Gloss. 

BAGA EOH. PusHT. A white hill: a near 
range. ^ 

^ pennata, Gm. 

BAGAJtAT. Sanset. The most meritorious: 
a name of Buddlia. ’ ^ 

^atroplia curcas. 
AiAGpi, of Bengal and Cuttack, a servile race 
’Who follow unclean out-of-door avocations. They 
are one of the most numerous of the non-Maho- 
medan castes of Bengal. They are cultivators, 
hshermen, watchmen, labourers, andpalki-bearers, 
but addicted to dacoity. They seem to be the 
same as the Bagari of Malwa. Some holders of 
Bengal are of this family. 
■RAPP?? n^Bag-dasha. Beng. Viverra zibetha. 
BAGGALAH, Arab., or Bajra or Budgerow. 
These vessels trade from Cutch, Guierat, md the 
Makbar coast to the Gulf of Pereia, the coast 
of Arabia, and the Bed Sea. They are Indian 
vessels, and manned with Indian seamen, called 
Lascars. See Boat j i-'meu 

BAGh"^ pt a Binmophila racemosa. 

PK- ^ garden. Like the Dutch 

and Chinese of the present day, Persians delight 
in naming their gardens and garden-houses with 
Farah-bagh, garden of delight: 
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of the heads of 90,000 of its principal men outside 
the city gate. In 1508 it was invaded by Shah 
Ismail Sufi, and fell into the hands of the Persians. 
In 1634 Suliman wrested it from the Persians* 
and made it a Turkish province. Subsequently 
Shah Abbas recovered it for the Persians, but 
they finally lost it in 1638, since which time 'the 
Turks have held it against two Persian invaders 
successively. Its revenue under the khalif Maiium 
j was said to have been £56,000,000 yearly In 
1854 it was reduced to £350,000. It is the 
1 classic scene of the Thousand and One Nio-hts 
but there is hardly a relic of the times of tlie 
khahfs m modern Baghdad. The city was then 
built on the western bank of the Tigris now it 
is largely^ all on the east side. A small piece of 
tiie old river wall, an inscription on a gateway 
and a venerable khan, are about the only vestiges 
ox its ancient splendour. It is unequally divided 
by the river, two-thirds being on the left bank 
and the remainder on the right or Mesopotamia 
side ; the town is fortified by a high brick parapet 
wa I, flanked at intervals with bastioned towers 
and surrounded by a ditch ; the citadel, which is 
a respectable work, is situated at the north- 
western extremity. The bazar built by Daud 
rasha is one of the finest in the east, and is well 
stocked with home and . foreign manufactures, 
oome or the mosques are also striking; but the 
rest of the buildings show, as in eastern countries 
IS usual, on the exterior either dead walls or ruins * 
but when viewed from a distance, and especially 
trom the river, the luxuriant date groves and rich 
gardens, contrasted with green domes and grace- 
tul mmarets, present a rich and attractive appear- 

ance. PrAvinnelTr lonpi**, i 


4-1, n , ^ ^ oiixu. lorm indicatp«? 

the first commencements of the towns which have 
grown around the original flower or fruit grounds 
There are also other combinations in Hindi as 
Baghaet, garden lands; Baghvan, a gardener- 
Baghicba, small garden. garaener , 

BAGH, a village in Malwa, 25 mfles S.W of 
bar, and 80 mfies W. of Mandu, in lat. 22° 2i' 
N., and long. 74“ 52' 30" E. ThrU mfl^ to ite 
south IS a group of ruined Vihaias. The* first 
from the east is 82 feet by 80 feet. The Viharas 

The rn Pancha VS 

The rock-hewn pillars were once adorned with 

-XJ4!p Iff* 

m?^ev^f®’ palanquin-bearers, 

BAGHANyALLA, a town in the Salt Eanwp 
ip of tertiary coal. 
22^A"P^t^:h“ S3° 19' 50" N., long. 44“ 

of Rathl,';! of the Turkish province 

Tufk/^Si!^? ^ population of about65,000, 
Aurks, rersians, Jews, Christians, Kurds and 

£onheTaf^^“‘*’f• - BuK’boto 

established by a brM^^boats*°“T^+°d•’^®“® 
.amemeans 

n 76^ Bounded to 

invasion;of MaS witoJk wA t 

leluged its streets with the blood of 160 000’iitoa° 
ktants, A.D. 1257 (1258-597). In a d i 4 m?; 
mas agam taken by Timur, wh,o raised W trophy 
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•AAAi.ACliMAllCHiUO, 

Baghdad is frequently called Babylon by the 

ThteZ-f f geographers. 

fD 1 , ^ Borne still gives the title of ‘Bishop 

OI Babylon to the prelate who is placed over the 
Christkns to the pashalio of 

'The kh^s or yioegerijnt® who succeeded Maho- 

tootoerna^^f^if®-® “Baghdad and sometimes 
™ other_parts of their conquered dominions. The 
race of Ommiah, sixteen to all, ruled from Damas- 
cus from A.D. .661-2 to 744-5. The Abbassi 
reigned at Baghdad from a.d. 749-50 to 1258-9 
when Baghdad was besieged and taken by llu- 
I 6i™iJson of Chengiz Khan. 

kuaiits. Ihe Takieh is a monastery of darvo.shes of 

bank " stands on thf 

ba^ of the Tigris, on the west side of the town 

Sn LSc£““ 

ttolSS", .1 

Babylon, the tower of Babel, tbe'Arch oro tost 
°f Kzekiel, of Ezra, and of the 
Arabia njhts.’ authoress of the 

_ Diming tlie early trade in the Per.«ian Gulf 

toect intercourse was for many vears'ma tofi 2 
w th the governors or pashas of ‘Turkish ii ribk 

SanttoS ®f their relation to 

oonstantmople In the year 16:', li tliere seems to 

nate to «irfS2^^^^^ 
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BAGHDAD. 

granted in 1759 (No. XL.) by the Faslia, In 
1835 the political agent in Turkish Arabia, who 
had hitherto been under the Bombay GoYernment, 
was put directly under the control of the Supreme 
Government of India. In ISll, consular powers 
were conferred on the agent by Her Majesty’s 
Government. All ranks and classes stain their 
hands and hair with henna, and the Arabs largely 
stain their lips blue. The plague has repeatedly 
recurred, but in 1831 it was a very calamitous 
outbreak. Baghdad is called Dar-us-Salam, or 
Mount of Peace, also Medinat-al- Khalifa, the 
(]ity' of Khalifs. ■■ v ■■ 

Pour large synagogues are attended by contented 
and prosperous-looking Jews. Christian churches 
rear their heads on all sides, French, Latin, 
Armenian, and Chaldee ; while the public baths 
are frequented by Musalman and Christian alike, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or religion. 

In the 8th century, Hindu physicians went to 
Baghdad and practised at the hospitals. Two of 
them, named Manka and Saleh, were the physicians 
of Harim-ur-Kashid. Nine miles from Baghdad 
is the small Akarkouf, the ground around the 
ruined pile, called by the Arabs Tal Namrud, 
and by the Turks Namrud Tapassi. Both these 
terms mean the hill, not the tower, of Nimrud, 
and the term Akarkouf or Agargouf, given by the 
Arabs, is intended to 'signify the ground only 
around it. 

The Baghdad paslialik extends in a north-west 
direction from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab to 
the rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards 
Constantinople. In an east and west line, it 
stretches, from the confines of Persia to the banks 
of the Khabour, which separates it from the 
pashalik of Orfa (the Osrhoene of the Romans, 
and that part of Mesopotamia which contained 
the Haran of Abraham, and the famous Edessa 
of the crusades). The general boundaries of the 
pashalik of Baghdad may be called- the Euphrates 
and Arabian desert of Najdto the west and south, 
Khuzistan and the stretch of Zagros to the east, 
the pashalik of Diarbekir or Hollow Mesopotamia 
to the north-west, and Armenia, with the Kurdish 
territory of Julamerick, to the north ; the whole 
forming a kind of irregular oval, comprehending 
ancient Babylonia and all Assyria proper. That 
portion of the pashalik which lies north-east of 
the Tigris', and which comprised the chief part of 
Assyria, is now called Lower Kurdistan, a name 
not very dissimilar, as Major Benuel observes, to 
the old Scripture appellation for Assyria, found 
In the second book of Kings, and in the Prophet 
Amos, both of which probably refer to the country, j 
east of Nineveh as the land of Kir. The rest of 
the pashalik lies between the widely sweeping 
currents of the Tigris and the Euphrates, com- 
mands the no less renowned boundaries of Baby- 
lonia, including Chaldjca, its most eastern quarter. 
This insular country was also designated by the 
ancients by the name of Mesopotamia, so denot- 
ing its situation between two rivers ; and modern 
times have changed its appellation again, the 
Arabians calling it A1 Jazira, and the Persians 
including it within the line of Irak-i-Arabi. Its 
length is 500 miles, and its breadth 250 miles, 
area 50,000 square miles. Its three divisions are 
A1 Jazira on the north-west, between the Euphrates 
and Tigris; Irak-i-Arabi, below Baghdad and south 
of the Tigris ; and Suiimania, or the country of 
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the Kurds. Its migratory tribes are the Montefik, 
Beni LamjZobeidj Shammar, Togeh, and Deffabeh. 
Its rivers are the Tigris, Euphrates, Zab, Adheym, 
Diala, Thartar, Shal al Hat, and others.— 
vii. p. 175 ; Porteids Tr, ii. pp. 246, 281 ; Mignaii's 
Tr, pp. 90, 102; PdcKs Kurdistan; Chemefs 
Expedition; Bayard's Nineveh 11 Thomas' 
Prinsep ; MacGregor' s Persia. 

BAGHEL, according to Wilson, a branch of the 
Sisodhiya Rajputs of Gujerat, who migrated east- 
wards. Subdivisions of the tribe, under different 
denominations, are widely spread though Bundel- 
khand, Allahabad, Benares, Gopur, Oawnpur, and 
Farrakhabad, According to Sir Henry Elliot, 
Baghel, literally, tigers’ whelps, are a branch 
of the Solunki tribe of Rajputs, who give their 
name to Baghelcund, also called Rewa. Tod de- 
scribes the Baghela as a Ohauhan race, descended 
from Komarphal (died a.i>. 1166), sovereign of 
Gujerat. They were formerly rulers of Gujerat, and 
some Solunki chieftains are still there. Raja Ram, 
Baghel, protected the wife of Hamayun, Akbar’s 
mother, and Akbar gave the tribe much influence. 
The chief of Rewa is a Baghel. He is the de- 
scendant of the famous Sid Rai Jyi Singh, the 
ruler of Anhalwar Pattan from a.d. 1094 to 1145, 
whose court was visited by the Nubian geographer 
Bdrisi. Edrisi states that Jyi Singh was then a 
Buddhist. — Elliot The Baghel are extrogamic, 
not marrying within their own tribe, and, like the 
Gujar, permit remarriage of widows. The princes 
of Baghelcund are of this race ; in Gujerat there are 
many petty chieftains of this tribe, as Lunawarra, 
Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, etc. 

BAGHELCUND, a territory in Central India, 
whose princes are of the Baghel or Baghela race- 
It is regarded by the Indian Government as in- 
cluding the four states, Rewa, Nagode or Ocheyra, 
Maihar, and Sohawal or Koti. It is between lat. 
22° 40' and 25° 10' N. , and long. 80° 25' and 82° 46’ 
E. ; has an area of 14,250 square miles ; a popula- 
tion of 2,260,000, It has ‘on its west, Bundel- 
khand, with which it is historically connected. 

BAGHL Arab., Hind., Pers. Rebellious. 

BAGHLAH. Arab. A ship of the eastern 
seas, of the Indian Ocean, and Bay of Bengal, from 
50 to 300 tons’ burden. The name is derived 
from the Arabic, and is the feminine of baghl, a 
mule, but is variously wTitten by Europeans as 
bagla, baggalow. W ellsted, however, supposed 
it to be from bagola, Hind., the crme.’— Burton's 
Pilgrimage^ i. 262 ; Wellsted's Trs. i. p. 16. 

BAGHNU. Hind. . Populus ciliata. 

BAGH-NUKKOSHIM. Beng. Lablabfalcatum. 

BAGH-NULA. Beng. Cynotis axillaris. 

BAGHOL, of Sutlej, Machilus odoratissimus. 

BAGHRAM, near Oharikar, about 30 miles 
north of Kabul, was supposed by Mr. Prinsep to be 
Alexandria apud Caucasum, in which Alexander’s 
army passed the winter of b.c. 330-329. Grseco- 
Bactrian coins have been found here in great 
profusion. 

BAGHUNA. HiNDi Rhus cotinus. 

BAGH WAN, a territory in Baluchistan, held 
by the Eltaiz-Zye, a branch of the Kambarani 
tribe, related to the khan of Kelat. In the 
valleys beyond Baghwan are to be seen stupen- 
dous bunds or dams erected by some prior race. 
They are supported and strengthened by but- 
tresses or wails built at right angles. They 
always present a scarped face to the opposite side. 
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which, when well preserved, is leyelled off with 
the surrounding and superior ground. Those 
built across the mouths of ravines are very solid 
and high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out as a 
sort of foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, hut always in numbers, varying with the 
extent pf the ground to be covered, and placed in 
Recession, one behind the other. The interven- 
mg ground being levelled, is thus formed into a 
succession of terraces. 

Those built across ravines were intended to 
form tanks for the preservation of the water that 
came down at irregular intervals in floods. Those 
on slopes, to economize the distribution of the 
water j the surplus water of one terrace running 
over and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. The ground thus 
levelled of course became more valuable, freed 
from the irregularity and roughness which charac- 
terize these narrow stony valleys. They are 
almost confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and 
are largest and most important in the southern 
and south-eastern portions of the province. That 
the ancient city at Gunjjuck is of the same date, 
and constructed by the same people, seems ex- 
tremely probable. 

. From the numbers and position of these struc- 
tures, the Ghorbasta people who built them must 
have felt that the country, as existing by nature 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and ingenuity 
which the present races are totally without It 
appears almost certain that they must have 
swarmed eastward over the mountains from 
Metan, making their appearance on the south- 
west portion of the table-land. Gradually pushing* 
eastward and northward as their numbers in- 
creased, they ascended to the various valleys as 
discovering the great extern 
outlet, the Moolla pass, they found an exit by it 
into the plains of India*. How long they remained 
on the table-land, from whence they originallv 
came, and over what countries they eventually 
distributed, are alike mysteries. ^ 

BAGL C^\N. Sweet flag. 

ihftSti "" 

BAGLAN on the crest of the "Western Ghats 
supposed to be the original residence of the Mah- ‘ 

thf ^ mountain race, cultivate 

the fertile valleys or mawals. Baglan is the 
western taluka of Kandesh. Stretchteg north in 
Baglan are a senes of valleys separated by small 
chains of hills. These hills, in the^Poona 

“eS “atoaJly formed for forest 

reserves.-^ to forest Heports 0 / 1857 - 60 . 

caIj-jnak or u ag-nak, amongst the Mahratta<s 
a weapon worn on the hand in tb% form of a S 
claws, made of curved steel blades set on a bar 
with rings through which the fingers pass. It is 
struck as if teping with claws. It w£ a weapon 

i5AtjiM. Pees. Malt liquor or beer, a,pDlied 

Caucasus to^lheir 

porterr mih Hm says is very like London 
poiter;. Xlus liquor was called by the Mono-ok 

Eubruquis. 

Balachang. 

gena^^^^^’ Solammi melon- 
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I BAGRENDI. Hind. Jatropha curcas. 

L BAGEL Hind. According to Wilson, Bagur 

^ the tract lying between the S. W. borders of 
Hariana and the Sutlej, occupied by the Bagri 
tribe, who are regarded as Jats. Bagur is also a 
tract on the S.W. of Malwa ; and a predatory race 
called Bagri have settled in the eastern parts of 
Malwa, Hissar, and Bhattiana. Sir H. Elliot says 
they w^e originally Kajputs, but now classed as 
J^ats. The Bagri are one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes in the 18th 
century were for many years the worst enemies 
to the prosperity of this country; they were the 
Moghi, Bagri, Bhil, Sondi, .and Bhilalah. The 
two pnmipd were the Bagri and Moghi: they 
came to Central India originally from the western 

parts of India, chiefly from the neighbourhood of 

hardly passed the OhambaL 
but the Bagri settled in the eastern parts of Malwa 
in considerable numbers ; and about the beginning 
of the 19th century, the Solunki Bajpute intro- 
duced no less than 400 of them to garrison the 
small fort of Sattanbaree in Bersiah, in which 
district, and others in its vicinity, there had been 
ter a long period many settlers of this tribe. The 
Bagri are a very brave race of men, and though 
tney tui thpsoii and pursue occupations of industry 
from necessity, their favourite piirsiiits were thiev- 
ing and plundering. In these arts they were at 
once expert and bold. They were also mercenary 
soldiers, ready to serve any one, and to engage in 
any cause for prey. The Bagri were foot-soldiers : 
tbeir jamadars or leaders, whom they obeyed im- 
plicitly, were usually mounted. Wherever they 
settle, they remain in colonies; and even wEen 
three or four families fix in a small village, they 
live distinct from the other inhabitants. This 
tribe, though scattered, preserved a correspond- 
pee, which made them formidable enemies to the 
internal peace of any country in which they were 
numerous. ^ There were not more than 1200 in 
the countries of Bagur and Eantul and their 
^niediate vicinity. The Meena and Gooiur of 
Hindustan, who have settled in Central India 
(though the greater proportion of them are culti- 
vators), have not forgotten the habits of their 
ancestors; and till late in the 19th centui^ 
many of these classes distinguished themselves as 
I and successful thieves and robbers.— -ilA//- 

hlkots biippl, See Bagur. ' 

BAGSAEIA. A small clan -of Eat puts in the 
Moradabad distnct ; also a branch of Kanaui Brah- 
mans.— m 7 so«’« AanaujisiaU- 

Rf r TT nr ti^ryUus monstro.sus : locust. 

Gnemium frnetunt. 
bodfe^ burning of dead 

BAHA, also Khal and Khala. Hixd. A water- 

Scw“ R olber places 

B A S ; TA,rr ® bahna, to flow. 

Terminalia 

T The seventh title amoufvetf 

Indian Mahomedans and Hindu.?, and goneraljy 
given along with other titles, as Motfmid-n^ 

sXlj Si, 

BAHADLE KHEL, m Afghanistan, a dan 
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to tbe east of the Joorduk pass, where, also, at 
Kharrah and Lntumnr, are the three Trans- Indus 
salt-mines. Those of Bahadur Khel, in lat. 33° 
•10' 30" H., and long. 70° 59' 15" E., 4 miles long 
and 450 yards in breadth, are a mass of rock 
salt, and several salt hillocks crop out between 
two hills. The salt is largely worked by the 
Government, and is exported to Kabul, Baluchi- 
stan, the Derajat, and neighbouring Indian towns. 
Eevenue, £1279. 

BAHAK. PuSHT. Populus Euphratica. 

BAHAHGI or Bhangi, in peninsular India, a 
postal term for the heavier book and parcel post. 

BAHABA, also Balhara, an ancient Hindu 
dynasty that ruled in Gujerat and Surat (Saur- 
ashtra). The capital was Balabhipura, and the 
dynasty was named Bahara, Balabhi, and Bala 
Rai. Balabhipura was destroyed by the Parthians 
in A.i). 524. See Saurashtra ; Kattyawar. 

BAHARLOO, one of the seven Turkish tribes 
who supported Shah Ismail, one of the first of 
the Suffavean kings of Persia, about a.d. 1500. 
They wear the red cap, and are part of the Kazzil- 
bash. See Kajar ; Kazzilbash. 

BAHA - ud - BIN, Nakshbandi, the national 
saint of Turkistan, was the founder of the sect of 
Nakshbandi fakirs or darvesh. He died a.d. 1388 
(1303 ?), and his tomb is in a small garden in a 
village six miles from Bokhara, on the Samar- 
cand road. Pilgrims visit the shrine from remote 
countries of Asia. It is a small temple-like mauso- 
leum, decorated with rams’ horns and I'ags. At 
one side is the sang-i-murad, or wishing-stone, 
with an inscription, which devout visitors rub with 
their hands, faces, and beards. — Schuyler^ ii. 113. 

BAHA-ud-BIN, Zakariah, a fakir who lived 
in the beginning of the 14th century, and is still 
one of the most revered of the Mahomedan saints. 
He left enormous wealth to his heirs. — Briggs' 
Ferishta, i. p. 377. 

BAHAU-RUPA. Hind. Literally, many faces, 
a section or clan of the Banjara, at the foot of the 
Himalaya ; also mimics and beggars, and in the 
southern Mahratia country they are the associates 
of thieves. 

BAHAWULPUR, a Mahomedan state lying to 
the east of the river Indus, north of Sanrashtra. 
The reigning family claim to trace their descent 
to the Abbassi khalifs of Baghdad, including 
Harun-al-Rashid. But the reigning chief, accord- 
ing to Mr. Masson, is of a Jat family, called 
Baoudputra, or the sons' of David. They formerly 
lived about Shikarpur, but, becoming numerous, 
they were expelled ; and, crossing the Indus, pos- 
sessed themselves of the country, where they 
established- separate and independent chiefships. 
Mauy of their leaders built towns, to which 
they gave their respective names, Ba'^a.wulpur, 
Ahmadpur, Pazilpur, Sabzal Kot. Tlie state has 
an area of 22,000 square miles, with a popular 
tion of 500,000, mostly Mahomedans, Its rivers 
are the Indus and the Sutlej, and the fertile parts 
extend along the banks; And, besides smaller 
inundation channels, a great channel, 113 miles 
long, has also been cut parallel to the Sutlej or 
Gharra. Bahawulpur is seated on the skirts of 
the desert. The town is built about two miles from 
the south hank of the Gharra river, and the tran- 
sition from a laud of sterility and solitude to one 
of fertility and a-bundance, is very striking to the 
traveller approaching it from the east. The Baha- 


wulpur territory is bounded on the north by the 
provinces of Multan, Mankira, and Liya. To the 
south it has the great desert, separating it from 
Jessalmir. On the east, it touches to the north 
on the lands of the Sikh chief of Patiala, and, 
more directly east, on the frontiers of the Rajput 
principality of Bikanir. Westward it is defined 
by the river Indus, which divides it from Mittan- 
Kot, and a slip of territory dependent on Dera 
Ghazi Khan ; and lower down, from Harrand and 
Dajil, provinces of the Brahui khan of Kelat. 
Bahawulpur is remarkable for the manufacture of 
lungees, or silken girdles, and turbans. The 
inhabitants of this and all the neighbouring 
countries on the west and north are principally 
Jat and Baluch, who profess the Mahomedan 
religion, IJch is perhaps the most ancient town. 
The name, is borne by two contiguous towns, 
one of which, Pir-ka-IJch, was bestowed on Pir 
Nassir-ud-Din, the spiritual adviser of the khan. 
Khanpur, 40 coss from Barra Ahmadpiir, is sur- 
rounded by a country amazingly fertile, and is a 
depot for indigo, rice, and all kinds of grain. Moz 
Ghar fortress is a lofty structure, built of kiln- 
burnt bricks. The chief fortress of the state is 
Durawal, equidistant from Ahmadpur and Baha- 
wulpur, or 18 coss from each. — Elphinstone's 
Catibul^ i. p. 26 ; Massonh Journeys^ i. pp. 17~26. 

BAHBUDI, an Afghan knife. 

BAHBINAN, a tribe in Kurdistan, along with 
the Sekkir, Nur-ud-Din, Sbinki, Gellati, Bulbasi, 
Jass, and Mikri, under the prince of Amadiyah 
and Rowanduz, and number 400,000 souls. 

BAHEL SHULLI. Maleal. Asteracantha 
longifolia, iVees*. 

BAHERIA, a clan of Rajputs in Jonpur and 
Chunar. 

BAHI, Bahi-Khata, Bai or Bhai. Hind. A 
commercial diary, a daily account-book, a mer- 
chant’s day-book. Bahi-putwari, a village account- 
ant’s register. 

BAHIKA, a tribe who were occupying the 
neighbourhood of the Indus near Attok, at the 
time of Alexander and Chandragupta. They 
were one 'of the republican races known as. the 
Arashtra, or the Mngless, the republican defenders 
of Sangala or Sakala. They are the Adraistae of 
Arrian, who places them on the Ravi. They were 
known by the several names of Bahika, Jartikka, 
and Takka; from which last is the name of their 
old capital of Taxila, or Takkasila as known to 
the Greeks. The Takka people still exist in the 
Panjab hills ; and their alphabetical characters, 
under the name of Takri or Takni, are used by 
all the Hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
mountains, from Simla and Sabathoo to Kabul 
and Bamian.— See Chandragupta ; Kabul ; 
Pak-Pattan. 

BAEIKATHA, a mendicant sect in the Benares 
district, who, to enforce their demands for alms, 
cut and stab themselves, till the family, in horror, 
give them money to go away. — Slierring'^s Tribes^ 
p. 270. 

BAHIN. Hind. A silver armlet. 

BAHIRA. Sansk. Terminalia bellerica. Bel- 
lerie myrobalan, the fruit, is very astringent; 
considered cooling, and given in hematuria; 
much used in dyeing, and in mesalihs ; is common 
in all bazars.— Mecl. , Top. of Ajmh\ p. 128. 

BAHIR-VASL, Hind. A Hindu of unclean 
avocations, who resides outside (bahir) the town. 
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BAHLIM, 

BAHLIM, a Mahomedan tribe 

Meerut. Some of the Baujara tribes of liohS 
Ehand take the name of Bahiim: also 
Tlmgs.^A7to. 

BAH~MAIi~TIiOAu Buem. 

of Tavoy. 

BAHMAN, afterwards named Ardeshir, 
the son of Isfandiyar, the brazen -bodied, 

of great renown in Persian annals. TI,’ 

the most conspiciioas heroes in the Shah Namali.'^' 
BAHMAXI, a Mahomedan dynasty who ruled 
at Beder, in the Dekhan. They held the country 
towards Kulburga, in the S.W., and part of 
Telmgana in the east. The first of the dynasty 
was Ala-ud'Din Hasan, Gangawi, Bahmani, a 
native of Dehli, of Afghan descent, and of humble 
origin. He farmed a small plot of land belonging 
to a Brahman astrologer named Gangu, and dis- 
covered a treasure, which he delivered Uu tv ‘ 

Gangu, who in return obtained his advancement. I 
. He changed his own nam 
added to it Hasan Gangu, 
the Brahman. He was i 
king in the Dekhan. He 
Kulburga, and his success 
Beder the capital. 

Hasan Gangu or Ala-ud-Din. 

Muhammad l., 

Mujahid, 

Baud, . . 

Mahmud r., . . . ’ 

Ghaias-ud-Din, . 

Shams-ud-Din, . 

Piroz, . . . . * 

Ahmad I., . . . 

Ala-ud-Din, . . . 

Humayun, . . . 

Nizam, . . . * 

Muhammad ii., . . ’ 

Mahmud II., . , [ 

r Ahmad II., . . 

Nominal J Ala-ud-Din li., . 
kings, 1 Wall, . . . 

iKalim, . . 

After the Bahmani • kingdom of the Dekhan 
became dismembered, at the end of “ 
century, into the five states of Bifapu 
naggiir, Berar, Golconda, and Beder 
150 years, continued inc__:: 1 

ruined the centre of the Dekhan that iu 
withfewmhabitants. Golconda State alone remains I the'’ third 

under another dynasty.— 

Hwn ^ Bahman Surkh. 

Centaurea behmen, 

HilnJNi — ? A dance. 

Bhawali. Hind. Land about th 
village homestead in Kangra. 

BAKE. Arab., Pees. The ocean, a sea- 
Bahr-ul-Yemen. Bahr-nl-Abiad 
®a,h£-’il-Azrek, the Blue, am 
Bahr-ul-A^vad, the Black Nile. Bahr-id-Kul 
Q™“.’ rH ,®‘'i*'r-i-0man, the Aiabiai 

Mediterranean. 

EAHKAICH, a district of Oudh; area, 264c 
spare miles ; population, 774,477; hounded on 

m lat. 2i 34 62 N., and long. 81° 88' 2" E 
Besides the^ Aryan Hindu Brahmans, Kshat* 
riya, and^aisya, the population consists of Ahir, 

Chamar Garariya,HLahar, Kurmi, Kori, Lodha 
Murao, hao, and Pasi, and about; 34 000 Mahn^ 
medans. Sakya, the Buddha, was boraatS- 
lanagara (now Kagar, near Basti), about 623 b.I 


BAHBAM KHAN. 

in Diusna and and passed nineteen years of his life at Sravasti, 
> of Pohil- its ancient capital, the modern Sahet Mahet. At 
a gang of Tanda, 9 miles west, is a statue of Maha Mai, 

. Sakya’s mother, which Hindus worship, but call 

A useful timber it Sita Mai. Bahraich takes its name from the Bhar 
race,^ who once were dominant here and in all the 
was districts of eastern Oudh. 

, a prince ^ BAHRAM, the name of five of the Sassanian 
He is one of kings of Persia, whom the Romans styled Varanes 
and Yaranus. 

Smith. Mordtman. 

Varanes i. a.d. 274, 271 the 4th king. 

» n. „ 277, 274 5th „ 

styled Segan Shah. 

,, in. ,, 294, 291 the 6th Idng. 

jj IV. „ 390, 389 styled Kerman Shah. 

5> V. ,, 420-438 420 styled Bahram Gor. 

Bahram Gor, the famous im- 
IJ? poster Mam, founder of the sect of Manicha^ans, 
appearance, and was put to death by the 

the last heins?^ that of famous for his liberty, gal- 

the first MahoZlan ’“iT the chase of the Gor or ‘wild tss',’ 

! his caoital at +''1, fie was sumamed Gor from his partiality 
^ huntmg that animal. In its pursuit he was 
>ors afterwards made drowned in one of the deep pools Lar Persepolis. 

A.i>. A.H. “0“«“ents of Bahram are placed with those 

, . 1347 748 ^7 ^*1 R? those of Darius and Xerxes, on 

1358 759 the cliffs of Naksh-hRustam. Various authorities 

JEo Bahram Gor was in India in the 5th 

; 1378 m) progeny by a princess of Kanonj . 

1397 799 Passage in an ancient Jain ms. indicates that 

1397 799 b. 523, raja Gardha-bhela, of Oacoostha, or 

. 1397 800 ^ooryavansa, ruled in Balabhipoora.’ It has been 

140 - ^rmised that Gardha-bhela was the son of 

1457 II ®^^ted to have 

. 1463 867 bassanian Kings. 

. 1482 887 bahram, a ‘ Sakkar ’ or water-carrier, a ooet 

■ oIt f Bardwan Of the time of Akhar. He has a 

m 927 tomb erected to his memory. Near it is buried 

° w A husband of Nur Jahan. 

BAHRAM KHAN, a Turkoman by birth, was 
a distinguished officer under the emperor Huiiia- 
yim, before his expulsion from India. In the 
4h»=» fr. of Hiunayun by Sher Shah, Bahram was 

of ' these, for separated from his prince, but made his wav after 

:c^santly at war, ^d so a long series of dangers and advenCsTK-h 
' .9“-'®^?'? *0 '''fiere he found Humayun, In 

J year after his e.\'puIsion. He was 
received with joy by the whole of the e.viled 
party and became thenceforward the most ooii- 
fidential of Humayim’s officers. When Akhar 
was sent as the nominal head of the army in the 
^anjab, the real command was vested in Bahram 
» ^ ‘‘^soo’ided the throne (a.d. 

a 1556, A.H 9bb) at the ago of thirteen- years and 
fi four ruonths, Bahram Khan was invested with the 
d unlimited exercise of all the powers of sove^ 


» 



BAHREIN. 


BAIKAL. 


government, and forbade obedience to other than 
his own orders. Babram went off to Nagor as if 
proceeding on pilgrimage to Mecca, but receiving 
some further cause of irritation, he went openly 
into insurrection, and attempted an invasion of 
the Panjab. Akbar moved against him, and 
defeated him (a.d. September 1560, a.h. Mahar- 
rara 968) by a detachment, and Bahram fled to 
the hills, but at length threw himself on the 
king’s mercy. Akbar received him with honour, 
and Bahram proceeded to Gujerat on the way to 
Mecca, but while preparing to embark, he was 
assassinated by an Afghan, whose father he had 
killed in battle during the rmgn of Humayun,— 
pp. 485-6. 

BAHRAIN, also called Awal Island, on the 
Arabian shore, extends from lat. 14' to 25® 
46^' N., and occupies a central position in the 
Gulf of Bahrein. Its pearl fishery employs about 
4500 vessels and boats, and it was long afield 
of contention between the different powers who 
towards the end of the 18th century strove for 
supremacy in the Persian Gulf. In 1779, after 
having often changed masters, it was conquered 
by the Uttoobee tribe, by whom it has ever since 
been held, under allegiance at one time to Muscat, 
and successively to the Wahabis, to Turkey, and 
to Persia. In 1820, after the capture of Ras-ul~ 
Khyma by the expedition sent against the piratical 
tribes in the gulf, the two chiefs, Abdulla-bin- 
Ahmed and Suiiman-bin- Ahmed, who then ruled 
Bahrein conjointly, signed a preliminary engage- 
ment not to permit in Bahrein the sale of property 
procured by plunder and piracy, and to restore all 
Indian prisoners then in their possession. They 
also subscribed a general treaty for the pacifica- 
tion of the Persian Gulf. The chiefs of Bahrein 
were parties to the engagement in 1847 for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Twelve miles 
from the north end is a small mass of volcanic 
hills, called Jabal Dukhan, 400 feet high. The 
Uttoobee, who last conquered Bahrein (a.b. 1779, 
A.H. 1194), were of the Beni Sabah, Beni Yala- 
himah, and Beni Khalifah, who came originally 
from Koweit or Grane, but afterwards quarrelled, 
and the Yalahimah were nearly all destroyed. 
The pearls are large, and of a yellow colour ; and 
Mebuhr stated the annual revenue from its pearl 
fishery at £157,600. Fresh-water springs occur 
on the shore reef off the island at 2|- fathoms ; a 
similar spring is off Eatiff, distant 8 or 9 miles.— 
Findlay ; Kinneir's Memoir^ p. 11 { Horshurgli; 
Wellsted; AitchesorCs Treaties, 

BAH’R-WATTIAH (bah’r, out, and wat, a 
road) is a term applied to Kattyawar Rajputs, 
who on some quarrel with their landlord quit 
their villages, which thus lie waste, and occupy 
the neighbouring fastnesses, from whence they 
make inroads, until hunted down, or a compro- 
mise or settlement occurs. 

BAHU. Hind,, usually Bhau, a son’s wife. — W, 

BAHU-DAEA,, a Hindu ascetic mendicant; a 
Sanyasi. Wilson derives the term from bahu, 
many, and udaha, water, as such mendicants beg 
from every house.— Wa&ow. See Paramahansa. 

BAHULA. Sansk. The dark fortnight. . 

B AHU-PADD AI. S ansk. A belt or sash worn 
by women across their breasts. 

BAHURA. Beno. Terminalia bellerica, Eoxb, 

BAHUTA of Shahpur, an armlet, from bahu, 
the arm. 


BAI, also written Baee, Bye, and Bhye, Mahb., 
a lady; a respectful address for a woman. In 
Bengal, a mistress, a dancing girl, a prostitute. 

BAIA, Bai. Arab. A sale. Bai-namah or 
Bahi-namah, a deed of sale. Baina, earnest money. 

BAIA. Hind. The Ploceus baya, Blyth, the 
weaver bird of India. It builds bottle-hke nests, 
generally hanging over water. It is readfiy 
domesticated, and acquires several little tricks, 

BAIBARANG. Hind. Mpsine Africana, also 
Embelia ribes. « 

BAIBARANG EATAI. Hind. A species of 
Melissa or Nepeta. 

BAIB-YAH. Burm. Conocai^us robusta. 

RAID or Bed, herbalists who gather and sell 
medicines. They are often quoted as authorities 
for the properties of plants, hut they are poor and 
illiterate, often beggars. They are a caste or a 
race. A considerable number occupy the Hyder- 
abad country near the Bheemah . See V ed ; Gollar. 

BAID or Bed. Hind. Populus alba, 

BAIDARA are the people or tribe fronr whom 
the term Pindara was obtained. In the many 
cultivated spots throughout the hills which ex- 
tend northwards from Kapaladurga, Tipu settled 
tribes of the Baidara race, who received twelve 
pagodas a year, and served as irregular troops 
when required. They were excellent marksmen, 
and in following the armies spared neither life nor 
property. These men were the chief instruments 
of Hyder and bis son in the depredations of the 
Karnatic. There are two Baidar principalities in 
the Dekhan, one at Zorapore or Baidar Zorapore, 
and one at Ghurghunta. The men are tall and 
good-looking, and fond of sport. They hunt and 
eat the wild hog. — Buchanan's Mysore^ p. 179. 

BAIDWANA, descendants of the Chauhan or 
Pramara Rajput, who embraced Mahomedanism. 

BAIGA of Mandla are supposed to be the 
prior occupants of that district,, and take the title 
of Bhumia or landlord. The Baiga language is 
almost pure Hindi. They have three sections, 
Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and Bhirontiah, 
each of which is subdivided into seven sections. 
Even where the Gond and Baiga occupy the same 
village, the Baiga live apart from the Gond. They 
are of a slight, wiry build; hardy, extremely active, 
fearless, trustworthy, and independent. They 
cultivate by the ‘jDahya’ system, and sow the 
Kodo orPaspalumfrumentaceum in patches called 
Bemar. 

BAIGAR. Hind. In the south of India, per- 
sons formerly compelled to give their labour as 
porters or for public works. Compulsory labour, 

BAIGAR. Wilson says that Baigar is a name 
of the Eharwar tribe, but this designation is not 
known in the Peninsula. The Eharwar are dyers 
with the red dye from the Morinda umbellata. 

BAIKAL, a lake in Mongolia, an expansion of 
the Angura river. Its length is nearly 400 miles 
(according to Bell, 300 miles), with 45 miles of 
average &eadth from north to south. It has 
steamboats plying on it. Its seal and sturgeon 
fisheries are valuable, and the oil of thegolomynka 
fish, Oallionymus Baicalensis, is valuable. Moun- 
tains encompass the lake entirely, and several 
rivers disembogue. Towards the H.E. end of the 
lake is 0-leao-han (Olchon) island, frequented by 
wandering tribes of the Mongol and the Pu-la-te 
(Buraty of Bell), and they bring hither with them, 
their horses. Baikal lake is 1715 feet above the 
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BAIEEE. • 

Selinghinsk 1779 feet, and 

iiiaknta 2400 feet, cocsequently Mgher than all 
the towns of the Harz and the Swiss Alps. The 
omully fish come in vast shoals from the Baikal, 
in autumn, up the river Selingue to spawn. They 
advance up the river about 10 miles a day. This 
fish is very agreeable food, either fresh or salted. 
They are much fatter the nearer they are caught 
to the sea. Hear Baikal lake are several hot 
mineral springs ; that of Tourkinsk is the most 
accessible. Many families from Irkutsk spend part 
of their summer here. Between this place and the 
Ourt Bargouzine there are other springs, in which 
the gushing fluid scalds the hand if placed in it.— 
iVhrm^^Ve, pp. 45-53 ; TimbowsWs Journey^ i. 17. 
BAIKER. Hind. Oervulus moscfaatus, Be BL 
BAIKIE, EGBERT, was a medical officer of the 
Madras army, who wrote observations on the 
Heilgherry Hills in Mad. Lit. Trans., and Notes on 
the Climate of Coorg, ibid, 1836, iv. p. 338.— Dr. 
BuisfsCatal. 

BAIKUNTH or Yikunt’h, the heaven of Yishnu. 
Jafar Khan had pits of this name in which he 
confined revenue defaulters. 

BAIL KUMHAR, the Canarese name of the 
Taremuk or wandering blacksmith. They wander 
about the Mahratta country. Wilson writes the 
name Bailu kanomar. 

BAINA. Sansic. Andropogon mnricatura. 
BAINGAN. Hind. Solanum melongena, egg 
plant. Baingani Rang, a dull purple colour, like 
that of the rind of the baingan. Baingan Tamaku, 
a variety of tobacco. 

BAINSI, a section of the Gu jar tribe. 
BAIO-JENTI. Beng. Sesbania jEgyptiaca, j 
BAIR or Ber. Beng. Zizyphus jujuba. ' 
BAIRAGI.^ Hind. A Hindu ascetic mendicant 
Byragi, "V iragi, from Yi, privative, and rag, passion ; 
literally, a person freed from desire. The term is 
loosely applied to several sects of Hindu ascetics, 
hut originally to followers of Ramanand and his 
disciple Ramanuja. They are chiefly recruited 
from the Sudras ; they do not marry, and they 
bury their dead.— p. 260. 

BAIRAM or Beyram, amongst the Turk race of 
Constantinople, a religious festival on the 10th day 
of the month Zi-uLHaj, and is also called the Eed- 
i~Adha and Eed-ul-Kurban, and by the Turks 
generally Kurban Bairam. See Bakrid. 

BAIRATH, at the foot of the Bhim-gupha hill 
41 miles north of Jeyppre and 25 miles west of 
Aiwar. It is an old town of fame from the 
wanderings of the Pandus, and has two of Asoka’s 
rock inscriptions. One of them is on a detached 
bl^k of granite. Bairath has copper mines. 

BAIRD-SMITH, an officer of Madras and Bengal, 
who_ rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
Engineers. He was employed to report on the 
g'stem of irrigation in Italy. He travelled in 
North America in 1853, and studied the irrigation 
g^stems of the Madras districts, under General Sir ' 
Proby Cantley. In 1854 he drew up regulations 
tor the Ganges Canal, which was opened in that 
year. He was m command at Roorkee during the 
rebellion of 1857 ; and in Jime of that year was 
employed as engineer before Dehli, where he was 
wounded. His services there were rewarded by 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel, he was raised to 
the rank of Commander of the Bath, nominated 
aide-de-camp to the Queen, and in 1858 he was 
appointed Mint Master at Calcutta His reports on 


•BAISHEE. 


irrigation were printed. He died on board the 
P. & 0. steamer Candia in 1858, and was buried 
at 'Madras. 

BAIRHAM, a Hindu set of musical tunes, said 
to have been composed by Brahma. 

BAIRIS, a river that issues from the Qodi- 
Sagur lake of Rajputana, and passes within a 
mile of Chitore. There are two grand reservoirs 
within six miles of each other,— the Peshoia, or 
internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet 
above the external one ; the Oodi-Sagur, whose 
outlet forms the Bairis. The Peshoia may he 
called the parent of the other, although it is partly 
fed by the minor lake at the villa of Siihaiiea-ki- 
I Ban. Both are from twelve to fourteen niiles in 
circumference, in some places thirty-five feet deep 
and being fed by the perennial streams from the 
Arayalii, they contain a constant supply of water. 
— Tod^s Rajasthan^ ii, -p. ^27, 

BAIEIYB. Singh. A durable -B^ood of Cevlon 
weighing 57 lbs. 10 oz. per cubic foot, and la^ng 
10 to 30 years. The tree is found chiefly near the 
mouths of the rivers, in the northern and western 
propnces of the island, and its timber is used for 

anchors and in house-building.— 

BAI^ a numerous tribe of Rajputs in Oudh, 
and at Baiswara in the N.W. Provinces, who gave 
their name to the district. They assert that they 
Haithun in the Dekhan, and 
tnat their 360 clans are descendants of 360 wives 
of king Salivahana (a.d. 78). They are included 
amongst the 36- royal races, and can intermarry 
with the Chauhan and Kachwaha. Their tilak- 
chandra branch have the moon for their frontal 
mark. — Wilson’’ s Glossar'y, 

BAIS. Hind. A verbal alteration from Yais 
or Yaisya, the third order of the Hindus. The 
bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers known as 

Bais or Vais. See Yaisya. 
BAISA-BOL. See BoL 

... BAISAKH, amongst the Hindus, the first of 
them luni-solar months, April and May, The first 
of Baisakh is a holiday, in which Hindus bathe, 
as a religious ceremonial, in rivers, canals, at 
Hardwar, m the Ganges, or other holy rivers. 
The Baisal^ Bihu festival is as gay as a carnival. 
h or many days before the actual festival, the youno- 
people m the villages may be seen moving about 
in groups gaily dressed, or forming circles, in the 
midst of which the prettiest girls dance, with their 
long hair loose on their shoulders. The first clay 
of the festival is devoted to interchanges of visits 
the next to the bathing and w^orshippiTig of all the 
cattle,^ and on the third day the inhabitants of 
several groups of villages, old and young, meet at 
some appointed place and give themselves I'p to 
thorough enjoyment. The girls on these occasions 
do not hke to dance before the men of their own 
VD age. Akhtij is the 18th day of Baisakh, on wiiicli 

Brovinces adjust the 
obligations incurred to provide for the mbi crop; 

On "vhat the Diwaii is to the kharif. 

riw manufacture is commenced of 

implements. Brahmans are fed, 
and the new gram eaten, this being till then 
scriipulously abstained f^^^ A ploi^h is also 
slightly passed over the fields to secure good luck 
bi^ to sow seed on that clay would be unlucky • ' 

Kn I «rawani/ 

r? A * Britha na bowo bij. 

BxilSHEE. Beng. Willow ; Salix Babyloniea. 



BAISHNAV, 


BAJA. 


BAISHNAT, a dialectal change from VaisliiiaTa, .BAITAK, styled Ul-Baitar, a learned man of 

a sectarian Hindu follower of Yislmu; but the Baghdad. HediedA.D. 1248. 
term is commonly applied in northern India to BAITARA. Sansk. Dry 'ginger, 
religious mendicants, who mark their foreheads BAIT’HAK. Him A house with an open 
with the symbols of Vishnu, and repeat hymns in sitting-room on the first floor, from baithna, to kt ; 
honour of bis avatars, but chiefly of Eama and also an assembly at night of women. Baithak- 
Krishna. — -W, See Vaishnava. khana, the reception-room of a native dwelling- 

BAISWARA, a district in the KW. Provinces, house. Baithan, a homestead. 

B AIT. Aeab. a house. Bait-Ullah, the house BAITOOL, ,a district in the Nerbadda division 
of God in Mecca ; Bait-ul-Maqaddas, the holy of the Central Provinces, comprising the western 
house in Jerusalem ; Bait-uI-Mal, a treasury. section of the Satpura plateau, and situated 
BAIT, a couplet in the Arabic, Persian, and between lat. 21® 20^ and 22° 35' N., and long. 
Hindustani poetry; but the Mahomedan poets of 77° 20' and 78® 35' E., an area of 4118 square 
Sind apply the word to their peculiar triplets. The miles. Its population is about 100,000. 
war song, or that sung in battle, like the Arabic BAIT-ul-FAKIH, an inland- town of the dis- 
Rajaz, is called ^ Shair’ in Sind, and was sung by triet of Tehama, a province of Yemen, from which 
the Mirasi, or bard, who accompanies the chief, the coffee tree was taken to Bourbon, 
during the combat. — Bm'ton''s Scinde^ ^, B86. BAIZ. Arab. Lit. white. A mark or signa- 

BAITALI BHAT, bards of the Gosains of the ture by a feudatory Mahomedan prince, generally 
Benares district. They claim descent from Baital, the first part of the Arabic letter swad ; a cipher, 
a raj-bhat at Yikramaditya’s court ; but he aban- a monogram. 

doned the king and the king’s religion, and attached BAIZA-BAI, born towards the close of the> 

himself to the Gosain sect. They subsist on charity, 18th century, was the daughter of Shirzi Rao, 
but accept it only from Gosains, whose bards they Ghatgay, a Mahratta leader and minister of great 
are. — Slierring. notoriety, and her brother was Hindoo Rao. She 

BAITAL PACHISI, or Twenty-five Tales of a was married to Dowlut Rao Sindia with great 
Demon, is the term generally in use in all the ver- pomp. She was a woman of imperious disposition- 
nacular dialects of British India — Bengali, Guj- and masculine temper, and when her husband 
rati, Hindi, Mabratti, Tamil, and Telugu- — todesig- died childless in 1827, she assumed sovereign 
nate an extremely popular collection of stories, power. Afterwards she adopted Jankojee, a 
written in Sanskrit, and translated into the current relative of her husband, and acted as regent till 
tongues, The collection is known as the Vetala Jankojee came of age, when, weary of restraint, 
Panchavisati, and purports to have been stories he sought British protection, and he was placed 
related by a sprite, or demon, or vampire, who on the gad’hi in a.d. 1833. On this, Baiza-Bai 
haunts cemeteries, and animates dead bodies, to retired to Agra, then to Farrakhabad, and subse- 
Vikrainaditya, king of Oojein, according to the quently to her jaghir in the Dekhan, 
usual version ; but, according to the Katha-Sagara, BAIZAH, also Baidah. Arab. An egg; also, 

to Tri-Vikrama Sena, king of Prelishthana or owing to the shape, the testis. 

Pythan, on the Godavery. Whether it was a BAIZAT is a division of Swat, south of the 
separate work originally, or whether it always Mora range and north of Lunkhor. It is inhabited 
formed the ninth section of the twelfth book of by Baizai Swati, UtmanKhel, Khatak, Mobmand, 
the Katba, is uncertain. It is now, however, Rawauri, etc. The Baizai section of the Mohmand 
printed separately, and has been translated into tribe inhabit the country between the Halimzai 
English by Raja Kali Krishna, Mr. East wick, section and Bajawar. They punish abduction by 
Captains Hollings and Richard Burton, Munshi fine.--~ikr«cGV. iV TKF.J. i. pp. 138-145. 

Ghotam Mabomed, and Mr. John Platts. The BAIZAWI, the cognomen of the author of the 
scene is laid in Oojem, then ruled by Raja Gandh- Nizam -ut-Tawarjkh, given to him as a native of 
arb Sen, whose son and successor Shank was Baiza, a town a short distance from Shiraz. He 
slain by his younger brother Vikram, or Bhartari. was Kazi there, and subsequently at Shiraz, where 
It relates the occurrences resulting from the gift he died a.h. 685, a.d. 1286. His name was Abu 
by a deity to an anchorite Brahman, of a fruit Saeed Abdullah’ bin Abu’l Hasan Ali, Baizawi. 
possessing the power of conferring immortality on He wrote a commentary upon the Koran, entitled- 
whoever should eat it. Vikram ate it, and became Anwar ut Taazil wa Asrar ut Tawil, the Lights of 
a devotee. Kathasaritsagara, the Ocean of the Revelation and Mysteries of Allegorical Inter- 
Streams of Narrative, or Watery Ocean of Stories, pretation, which has been commented on by many 
is a well-known book in the languages of India, but succeeding authors. It is considered the best 
is more commonly known as the Vrihat-katha and commentary. He also, about a.h. 674, wrote the 
the '\Yihat-kathasagara, the great collection of Nizam-ut-Tawarikh, the arrangement of histories, 
tales, or great tale from which the Kath^aritsagara a small work devoted to general history, the pro- 
has been compiled. The- date and the author of phets and patriarchs from Adam to Noah, the 
the Vrihat-katha are both unknown, but it was pre-Mahomedan kings of Persia, Mahmoud and 
written in prose in minute detail. The Katha- his TJmmayide and Abbasside successors, dynasties 
saritsagara, however, is in verse, and is more com- of Iran during the time of the Abbassides. — Elliot 
pressed in style, the author being Bhatta Soma- BATZOARA, in lat, 16® 31' 6" N., and long, 
deva, who lived about A.o. 1088. It is a large 80® 40' 1" E., on the left bank of the Krishna or 
work, and consists of eighteen books, subdivided Kistna river, and 180 feet above the sea. A dam 
into 124 sections. Only a portion of it has been or anicut has been thrown across the Krishna 
translated. The first book refers the origin of the river at this place, and extensive canals lead from 
stories to Siva, who told them to his wife Parvati. it to the north and south. 

The Kathasaritsfigara abounds with pictures of BAJA. Hind. Bajabajantri. Music ; musical 
national manners and customs and feelings. instruments. 
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BAJAOTRI KOBAWA. 

B A JANTBI KORAW A, a brancli of the Korawa 
tribe, who are usually the tillage musicians, from 
Baja, music. They are the Gaou Korawa or Sonai 
Kolawaru. See Korawa ; India. 

BAJAR-KIT. Hind. Manis pentadactyla. 

BAJASWA. According to Colonel Tod, the 
three great branches of the Indu (Lunar) Aswa 
bore the epithet of Mida (pronounced Mede), tiz., 
Foora-mede, Uja-mede, and Deo-mede, and he 
supposes these to be the Aswa invaders of Assyria 
and Media, the sons of Bajaswa, e^ressly stated 
to have multiplied in the countries west of the 
Indus, emigrating from their paternal seats in 
Panchalica. — Tod's Bajasthan, i. p. 58. 

BAJAT. Hind. A head ornament. 

BAJAIVAR, an independent district south of 
the Mohmands and west of the Kunar range. It 
is an undulating plain, 25 miles long, and 2 to 7 
nnles broad. It is a pastoral country, with large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. 
The chief has a large force of 6000 men and 16 
guns, has absolute power over his people, even 
extending to their wives and daughters. They 
have always been hostile to the British, and were 
against them at Jalalabad and at the Ambila ex- 
pedition of 1863. It produces iron, sulphide of 
antimony, and copper. It is inhabited by Hjndki 
about 30,000 souls, a mixed race called Rudbari, 
and 10,000 to 12,000 families of Turkolani, who 
can turn out 15,000 fighting men. Elphinstone 
says the Turkolani are also called Turkani ; that 
the upper hills are inhabited by converted Kafirs, 
the lower by Hindki, and the plain by the Rudbari, 
a mixture of all tribes and nations. — Elphinstone' s 
Caubid, p. 251 ; MacGr, N.W.PJ. i. p. 145. 

BAJ-BAJ or Budge-Budge, a fishing village 
on the banks of the Hugh, 15 miles below Cal- 
cutta. 

BAJGAH. A village 64 miles K of Bamian, in 
the valley of Kamard, in Afghan-Turkistan. 

BAJI BUI. Beng-. Herpestes Malaccensis. 

BAJI RAO, son of Balaji Wiswanat^h, was the 
second Peshwa of the Mahrattas. He was the 
ablest of all the Brahman dynasty, and of all the 
Mahratta nation except Sivaji. His father died in 
October 1720, and Baji Rao had a powerful rival 
in the Pirti-Mdhi, The Pirti-Nidhi was sincerely 
apprehensive of the effects of a further diffusion 
of the Mahratta power ; and he strenuously con- 
tended for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s 
present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and 
acquiring a firm hold on the countries in the 
south of the Peninsula before attempting to make 
any conquests in Hindustan. Baji Rao took a 
bolder view. He saw that the hordes of preda- 
tory horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home ; 
and that it was only by forming an army, and 
establishing a military command, that an efiicient 
internal government could be brought into exist- 
ence. He therefore counselled an immediate in- 
vasion of the northern provinces, and pointed out 
the inward weakness of the Moghul empire, which 
was nowhere so rotten as at the core. Let us 
strike, said he, the withered trunk, and the 
branches wOl fall of themselves. The eloquence 
and earnestness with which he pressed his advice 
overcame all the doubts of the Raja Saho, and 
when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry his 
standard beyond the Kerbadda, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, ‘You shall plant it on .Himalaya.’ 


BAJI RAO. ■ 

Raja Saho was not destitute of abilities, but his 
education in a Mahomedan seraglio was alike un- 
favourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind ; while Baji Rao, born in a camp, and trained 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the 
habits of a Mahratta horseman with an enlarged 
judgment and extensive knowledge. Unlike the 
subdued manners of others of the brahmanical 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank ; 
he never flinched from fatigue or danger, and could 
make a meal of dry grain rubbed out of the husks 
between his hands as he rode along' on a march. 
When Asof Jah was removed from the govern- 
ments of Maiwa and Gujerat, and Raja Girdhar 
was appointed governor of Maiwa, he was unable 
to defend it against the incursions of Baji Rao; 
and Hamid Khan and Sirbaland Khan, succes- 
sively governors of Gujerat, yielded the Choutii 
and Syr Deshmukhi to the Mahrattas (a.d. 1725, 
A.H. 1138). Asof Jah at this time raised questions 
as to the party to whom — whether to Samba, who 
had made Kolhapur his capital, or to Saho~his 
Ghouth and Syr Deshmukhi payments should be 
sent, and he joined Samba to relieve Barhanpur. 
Baji Rao made a rapid incursion into Gujerat, 
which he ravaged with fire and sword. He re- 
turned with celerity to the Dekhan, laid waste 
the country around Asof Jah’s army, and so 
straitened him for supplies, that he renounced his 
connection with Samba, and conceded other ad- 
vantages to the Mahrattas (a.d. 1727, a.h. 1140). 
After this, in a.d. 1729, a.h. 1141-2, Baji Rao 
crossed the Kerbadda to ravage Maiwa, and ex- 
torted from Sirbaland Khan a confirmation of his 
predecessor’s grant of the Ghouth of Gujerat. 

At this time, four ofiicers of the Peshwa— the 
Puar, Gaekwar, Holkar, and Sindia — who were 
to be founders of dynasties, were rising into dis- 
tinction. They were all from districts of the 
country in which the Mahratta language is spoken. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was a shepherd on the Mra, 
south of Poona; the family are still ruling at 
Indore. Ranaji Sindia, though of a respectable 
family near Sattarah, was in such abject poverty 
as to be a menial servant of Baji Rao. Filiji 
Gaekwar was an adherent of Dabari, hereditary 
senapati or commander-in-chief, and on Dabari 
falling in action, a.d. 1731, and his son an infant, 
Piliji was nominated regent by Baji Rao, and the 
family are still ruling at Baroda. tldaji Puar was 
a chief before his connection with the Peshwa; 
he soon acquired territory about Dhar, on the 
borders of Gujerat and Maiwa, but never rose to 
such power as his colleagues or their descendants. 

Baji Rao made peace with Asof Jah ; but Abhi 
Singh of Jodhpur, who had murdered his fatiier, 
Ajit Singh, procured the assassination of Piliji 
Gaekwar, wdiose son and brother ravaged Gujerat, 
raised all the surrounding bill tribes of Bhils and 
Kolis, and made a sudden irruption into Jodhpur. 

Baji Rao entered Maiwa in person in a.d. 1732 ; 
he aided the raja of Bundelkhand, and in return 
for bis services the raja ceded tlie territory of 
Jansion the Jumna, and bequeatlied to him rights 
on the Jumna. In 1734 he came in contact with 
Jei Singh ii., raja of Ambar, distinguished for his 
love of science. Jei Singh was viceroy of Maiwa, 
and, with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, he 
surrendered Malvui to the Mahrattas; and in. 1736 
he claimed as a jaghir the province of Maiwa and 
all the country .south of the Chambal, together 
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BAJI RAO. 
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the holy cities of Afuttra, Allahahad, and 
Benares. In the following year (a.d. 1737, 
A.H. 1149)5 Baji Rao advanced towards the capital. 
By the time he had arrived within 40 miles of 
Agra, his light troops, under the command of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna. These were attacked and 
driven back by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, 
and Kamr-ud-Din Khan advanced to Muttra to 
oppose Baji Rao. Whilst he lay inactive near 
Muttra, Baji Rao suddenly quitted the Jumna, 
passed off about fourteen miles to the right of 
the Moghul army, and, advancing by prodigious 
marches, all at once presented himself before the 
gates of Dehli. He drove back a sally of the gar- 
rison, and retreated to the Dekhan, followed by 
Asof Jah, who had been appointed vizir of the 
emperor. Asof Jah advanced to Seronj with an 
army about 34,000 strong, supported by a reserve 
under Safdar Jung, nephew of the Saadat Khan of 
Gudh. Baji Rao crossed the Nerbadda with an 
army 80,000 strong, and Asof Jah awaited him 
(January 1737) in a strong position near Bhopal. 
The Mahrattas laid waste the country around him, 
intercepted his supplies, attacked every detach- 
ment that showed itself, and interrupted all com- 
munication with his reserve, and at the end of a 
month or six weeks Asof Jah commenced to 
retreat. But the Mahrattas hung upon his rear, 
and in February 1738 he ceded all the country 
from the Nerbadda to the Ohambal (including all 
Malwa), Asof Jah also promised to procure from 
the emperor a confirmation of the cession and a 
payment of fifty lakhs of rupees (Feb. a.d. 1738, 
A.H. Ramzan 1150); but before this could be ob- 
tained, Nadir Shah, king of Persia, swept over the 
empire, and the progress of the Mahrattas was 
arrested. After the rout of the imperial forces 
at Kama! (13th February 1739), the plunder 
of Dehli, and the massacre of its inhabitants, 
Nadir Shah left the Moghul army destroyed, the 
•treasury exhausted, the finances all but annihi- 
lated,' and internal dissensions between the Turani 
families of Kamr-ud-Din Khan and Asof Jah, 
and all those who were desirous of supplanting 
them. During this state of things, Baji Rao sus- 
pended all operations. ‘ Our domestic quarrels,’ 
he writes, ‘are now insignificant. There is but 
one enemy in Hindustan. Hindus and Musal- 
mans, the whole power of the Dekhan, must as- 
semble.’ 

On Nadir Shah’s departure, Baji Rao moved 
against Nasir Jang, son of Asof Jah, who was 
encamped with 10,000 soldiers at Burhanpur,’but 
the young viceroy broke through Baji Rao’s army, 
and advanced to Ahniadnaggur on his way to 
Poona, and Baji Rao came to terms with him. Baji 
Rao then recommenced his march towards Hindu- 
stan, but he died on the 28th April 1740 (a.h. 
Safar 1163), on the banks of the Nerbadda. He 
left three sons, Balaji Rao, who succeeded him as 
Peshwa ; Ragonath Rao or Ragoba, who was at 
one time much connected with the British, and 
was the father of the last Peshwa ; and Shamshir 
Bahadur, to whom (though an illegitimate son by 
a Mahomedan woman, and brought up in his 
mother’s religion) he left all Ms possessions and 
pretensions in Bundelkhand. 

During the last years of Baji Rao’s administra** 
tion, he had been engaged in wars in the Konkan. 
•They were chiefiy conducted by his brother, Chim 


naji ; and. from the position of his enemies in forts 
and islands, protected on one side by the sea, and 
on the other by hills and jungles, the wars re- 
quired extraordinary exertions, and were attended 
with imperfect success. These enemies were Konaji 
Angria of Galaba, a maritime predatory chief, the 
Habshi of Jinjira, and the Portuguese. Angria 
for about 20 years, 1713-1734, remained almost 
independent ; and the Habshi chiefs were almost 
as powerful at sea as Angria. The war with the 
Portuguese originated in the contest between the 
Angrias (a.d. 1737). It ended in the loss of the 
Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and 
the neighbouring parts of the Konkan (a.d. 1739*), 
The Mahrattas lost 5000 killed and wounded at 
Bassein . — Grant Duff^ Hist ofMaratlias^ i. p. 547. 

BAJI RAO II. was Peshwa from 1795 to 1818, 
and was the last of the Peshwas. He was son of 
Raghoba, and succeeded his cousin, Madhoo Rao, 
who had thrown Mmself from a window and been 
killed. Baji Rao was a clever but unscrupulous 
ruler, and had amongst his more prominent officers 
Nana Farnavis and Trimbakji Danglia, both of 
them unprincipled men. After his defeat at Poona 
on the 16th November 1817, he retreated with his 
army to the southern districts of the Mahratta 
country, but on the 28th retraced his steps north- 
wards. Baji Rao continued to elude the forces by 
which he was surrounded. He failed at Corey- 
gaum ; General Sir Lionel Smith, with the 2d and 
7th Madras Cavalry, and two squadrons of H.M. 
22d Light Dragoons, defeated him on the 20th Feb. 
1818 at Ashta; Brigadier Pritzler, Colonel Prother, 
Generals Munro and Malcolm, and Sir Thomas 
Hislop, had taken the strongholds of Yizierghur, 
Singhur, and Purundhur, all those in the southern 
Konkan, Badami, Bhagulkot, Sholapur, Chanda, 
Talner, Belgaum, Trimbuk, Malleigaum, Rai- 
ghur, and others in the Dekhan. Finally, on 
the 8d June 1818, he surrendered to General 
Malcolm, on a guarantee of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year ; and he settled at Bithur, where he passed 
his life in the manner common to Hindus of those 
days. He adopted Dundoo Punt as his son and 
heir, but the Indian Government refused to recog- 
nise Dundoo Punt as entitled to the eight lakhs, 
and to this refusal has been attributed his vile 
conduct at Caunpur, — Elph. India, See Mutiny. 

BAJPAI. Hind. Vajpoyi, Sansk. A branch 
of the Kanouj Brahmans. 

BAJRA. Hind. A large boat, round-bottomed, 
without a keel, in use for travelling on the lower 
Ganges, called budgerow by the British. 

BAJRA. Hind. Penicillaria spicata. This is 
a very common millet in India ; is not so heating 
as Jawari or Holcus sorghum. It is made into 
cakes or porridge. Sown in fields at the com- 
mencement of the rains. It does not require 
much water, but it is of the last importance that 
this should be timely. That grown in the Indian 
desert is deemed of better quality than the pro- 
duce of the richer lands of Malwa. — Tod. 

BAJRA KAPTA, Hind. Manis pentadactyla. 

BAJRANGA, a name of Bhairava. It means of 
thunderbolt frame, from Bajra, a thunderbolt, and 
anga, the body. See Bhairava. 

BAJRI. Hind. In the Pan jab, a sort of grave 
of disintegrated rock, used when ground up in 
forming plasters and stucco. Qu. Is it kaolin ? 

BAJH. Malay. A jacket of many different 
kinds, worn by both sexes. 
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BAJU or Baju Laut, a maritime people in tlie 
Archipelago Islands, who venture far to sea. 
Many of the Baju remain throughout the year 
near the Dutch settlement of Macassar,, on the 
south end of the Celebes. They are chiefly 
employed by the Chinese in fishing for tre- 
pan g or sea-slug, and are generally involved in 
debt The demand against each boat or family 
usually averages about four hundred guilders 
(twenty-five pounds sterling), and no instance is 
on record of their ever having absconded to avoid 
the payment of their debts. The Baju are com- 
monly called Sea Gipsies. They are found in 
considerable numbers in the sea which lies between 
the east coast of Borneo and the west coast of 
Celebes. They are said to have come originally 
from Johore, in the Malay Peninsula, the in- 
habitants of which they much resemble in features 
and habits. Many of them are settled in perma- 
nent villages on the east coast of Borneo, but the 
* greater number live in their boats, which are from 
five to. ten tons burden, during the whole year, and 
shift their position with the changing monsoon, so 
as always to keep on the lee side of the island, 
and consequently in fine weather. They all 
profess the Mahomedan religion, and differ but 
little, except in their maritime habits, from the 
Malays, though they are said to adhere less strictly 
to the tenets of their faith. They also deal in 
tortoiseshell, and it is said engage in piratical 
acts, though they do not pursue it as a profession. 
They also manufacture an alkali from the ashes of 
sea-weed, nipah leaves, and the marine plants of 
salt marshes, with which they traffic. Such of 
them as reside in permanent habitations have fowls 
about their houses, and in all respects resemble 
the other Mahomedans. Their villages are built 
on posts, and always over the water, and close to 
the sea, or near the mouths' of large rivers, in 
which the eastern part of the island abounds. 
They are expert divers, and would be usef ul in 
this manner if capitalists should think proper to 
fish the rich banks of the pearl and mother-of- 
pearl oysters in Malludu Bay, and amongst the 
islands of the Sulu Archipelago, which W'ould 
doubtless be found immensely productive,— .SaW, ’ 
p. 335, ; Low's Sarawak^ p. 342. See Orang Laut. 

BAJUJR. Hind., Pushtu. Picea Webbiana; 
P. Pindrow ; the silver fir. 

BAK. Sanse. Ardea torra and A. putea. 

BAK. Sansk. Speech. Also an estimate of 
the produce of a field. See Bhak. 

BAK A, Aeab. Herbage j hence Baqal, a dealer, 
a shopkeeper, a close-fisted person. 

BAKA-KAI. Maleal. Cucumis melo seed. 
BAKAL. Sansk. Mimusops eiengi. 

B AKAL, low caste labourers of Gaiiara. 
BAKAM. Aeab. Caesalpinia sappan ; the Buk- 
kuin wood of commerce. 

BAKAPUSHPAM. Tel. Agati grandiflorum. 

. BAKAE. Hind, of the Cis-Sutlej, Kalesar, etc. 
Corn us oblonga. 

BAK AS. Sansk. Adhatoda vasica, 

BAKAYUN, Arab, Melia sempervirens. 
BAKCHI. Sansk. Yernonia anthelmintica. 
BAKEE, Captain, author of Eight Years* 
■Wanderings, and also the Eifle and the Hound, or 
the Wild Sports of Ceylon. 

BAKER, W. E., an officer of the Bengal army ; 
a writer on various subjects, connected with 
the natural history and profuctive resources of 


BAKHTIAEI. 


India, chiefly contributed to the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

BAKERGANJ, a town in Bengal,. 120 miles 
east of Calcutta. It lies between the Megna and 
Jessore, is low-lying, and famed for its rice culti- 
vation. The Bakerganj district in 1877 had . 
1,874,201 souls in an area of 4066 square miles; 
besides Hindus, there are many Chandal, Napit, 
and Kaibarta. A copper plate, in Sanskrit verse, 
was found here, dated Samvat 3, of Kesava Sena’s 
reign, which, from the Ayin Akbari list, makes 
the year a.d. 1136. The character used in inscrip- 
tions is the Gaur, a little less simple than the 
earlier alphabets of the Pala dynasty. The Sena 
dynasty was of low origin, calling themselves 
Sankaya Gauriswar^ or Lord of Gaur. There is 
nptany mention of fire-arms, but of bows, arrows, 
swords, etc.— P. As, S. Jo, vii p. 42. 

BAKESWAE, of the Murshidabad district of 
Bengal Springs impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen occur in the bed of the river, and near 
Tanlifsara village are a group of sacred hot sul- 
phur springs, called Bhum Bakeswar.— 

BAKHAE. Mahr. Historic memoirs. 

BAKHDI, or fortunate, from which the term 
Balkh is derived. 

BAKHRA, a town in Tirhut, where there are 
many mounds and remains of an ancient Buddhist 
city, with images and inscriptions. See Kesaiiah. 

BAKHSHjHind., from Bakshidan, Pees. A gift, 
donation, a donor ; usually Bux. Khuda-bakhsh, 
Deo-datus. Bakshi, a military chief, a .paymaster ; 
in Turkistan, a troubadour, a wandering singer. 
Bakhshish, a present, a donation or gratuity J in 
Syria and Egypt, regarded as the drink-money of 
Europe. The Mahomedans of Syria and Egypt 
shout for bakhshish on every occasion. It is 
seldom heard in southern India. 

BAKHTAR ZAMIN, the Bakhtar countsy, the 
present name of the country between Balkh and 
Kabul; ancient Bactria. 

^ BAKHTAWAE, a religious mendicant ©f the 
Sunyabadi sect. 

BAKHTIAE, a Ghilzai general, who, under the 
orders of Kutub-ud-Din, about a.d. 1201 con- 
quered Behar, and in 1203 Bengal; but in Ms 
expedition against Bhutan and Assam lie was 
signally defeated, and driven back to Beistrai 
where he died from vexation, about a.d. 12CM] * ^ 

BAKHTIAEI, pastoral tribes of Kurds, who 
take up their warm winter quarters in Ai*aMstan 
at the head-of the Persian Gulf, but in summer 
travel northwards amongst the mountains of 
Kirman Shah. The inhabitants of Luri-BazurtJ^ 
are now classed under the general title of R^kb- 
tiari ; but originally this name merely applied to 
a small tribe, one of the twenty-six distinct clans 
among whom the province was divided. The 
Hakhtmn comprise,, exclusive of dependencies, the 
• H^t^iLang, the Ohahar Lang, and the Dina rtiin. 

I he_ Bakhtiari tribe, %vho inhabit the mountains 
01 Lunstan west of Irak, between Shuster and 
Isfahan, and from Shuster to near Kermanshaii, 

attacked Isfahan, Kadir Shah alone iuiving almost 
reduced them. They are named by 

Strabo, and I atiskbaris in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Iheir manners and language have scarce! v 
■changed since the days of Cvrus. About 1H40 
rtxey were conquered and decimated by the Persian 
Government, and their chiefs kept ni perpetual 
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BAKKA MEENA. 


imprisonment at Teheran. The country is famed 
for the expedition of Alexander and his successors’ 
rule. Tbo couEtry south of the great chain pro- 
bably formed the site of the ancient Elam of 
Scripture, a powerful nation in the early days of 
Abraham, before the kingdoms of Assyria and 
Babylon rose into notice in the east. The tribe 
hi Buristan have a tradition that they originally 
came from Syria (Sham) under one great chief, 
and took possession of the mountains which they 
now inhabit. They export to Khuzistan a ama.1l 
quantity of grain and tobacco, gall-nuts, mastic, 
cherry sticks for pipes. Their language is old 
Bersian. They have a national dance called chapi. 
They have rejoicings around the body of one of 
their number, and if killed in battle their joy is 
more pronounced. Nadir Shah took a large num- 
ber mto^his army, and they behaved well at the 
Siege of Kau(3ahar. 

1 Ulaki, a branch, of the Haft I^ang, about 
1200 families, occupy the neighbourhood of 
reheran in summer, in the mountains near Fellat 
and Semiran, and on the coast near Bushahr in 
winter. The Janeki are the chief of the Chahar 
Lang, have many sub(iivisions, and number about 
5000 families. The Mala Madi, a tribe of the 
Bakhtiari of about 1000 families. They accom- 
panied Nadir Shah in his expeditions against Herat 
and on their return settled in the Fellat district’ 
•-Layard; MacGregor, iv. pp. 305, 598; De Bod/s 
J/ravels^ p, 522; Ferrier's Caravan tfourneys^ 'p'o, 
8-500 ; MalcoWs Persia, ii. pp. 171, 465. 
BAKKA MEENA. Hind. Scops Aldrovandi. 
BAKKAR or Bukker, opposite to Rohri and 
Sukkur, is a fortified island in the Indu§, and was 
once held by the Baurani, latterly by Mir Sohrab 
of Sind. The effect of the landscape here is wonder- 
fully increased by the beautiful stream, and the 
immense groves of date trees which fringe its banks. 
It was ceded to the British by the Talpur dynasty 
29th January 1839.— Journey, i. p. 362 ; 
Imp. Gaz. ’ 

BAKKUL. Hind. The fibrous bark of the 
roots of several trees, used in Malwa as a cheap 
substitute for string and cord: In Bengal, Agave 
Americana. — Boyle, 

BAKLA. Buiv. Yiciafaba; the garden bean, 
cultivated as the kidney bean. Baida Kubti, the 
bean of Pythagoras. Baklazun, Fhaseolus vul- 
garis; dwarf or kidney bean. 

BAKLAT-ul-AHMAKA, Arab. Purslane ; 
Portulaca quadrifida. Baklat-ul-Faristum, balm ; 
Melissa officinalis, var, Baklat-ul-malik, Fu- 
maria parviflora, TP. aric? A. 

BAKLI. Hind. Lagerstrsemia parviflora, R, 
BAKOLL Hind, A small green caterpillar 
that destroys rice crops. 

BAKOOSiBA. Mahr. Careya arborea, Rox- 
hurgJi. 

BAKRAI. , 'PuKHTU. A marriage portion. 
BAKRl, A..p. 763, originator of the Moulad-i- 
Sharif recitations, by Mahomedans, of the birth, 
miracles, and death of their prophet. 

BAKRID, from hakhar, a bull, and eed, a 
sacrifice ; a Mahomedan festival held on the 10th 
day of the twelfth month of the Mahomedan 
year, called Zi-ul-haj. It is the festival in com- 
memoration of Abraham offering up his son. The 
name of this son is not particularly mentioned in 
the Koran, Some Indian shiahs, however, sup- 
pose him to have been Isaac ; but the Persians 
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uz-zoha (feast of daylight), and Eed-i-Kurban^ Id 
IrnBa It IS ^Ued Bukreed ; and in Turkey Kurban- 
Bairam. Numbers of sheep and goats, someti^s 
a camel or an ox, are sacrificed on this day and 
the flesh distributed to the people. ^ 

BAKROR. ^ To the eastward of Buddh Gava 
on the opposite bank of the Phalgu or LiUliaa 
nv^, and immediately to the north of the villa<^e 
or Bakror, there are the ruins of a large brick 
tope, with a stump of a saudstone pillar at a short 
distance to the northward. — B, A. S. J". 1864 
g^KSA. Beng. Rottbolla glabra.* 
^BAKSAR, a village in Oudh, on the left bank 
01 the Ganges, which is here a sacred spot for 

pilgrimage.— J/«p. (7ms. ^ 

Gardenia tetrasperma. 

^ title of Ganesha. 

BAKU of the Bhot, a hill cloak. 

I'ersia, on 

the shores of the Caspian, a place of pilgrimage, 
to which Hindu pilgrims even from India resort 
It IS now Russian territory. It has black naphtha 
springs, and when the weather is thick and W 
the springs Dubble up higher, and sometimes the 
naphtha takes fire, and runs like burning lava 
mto the sea.^ The flaming soil or everlasting 
fire of Baku is the attraction to pilgrims, and is 
not less famous than its naphtha springs, wHch 
occasionally take fire. Moore tells us ot^^ 

‘ Bad^ and those fountains of blue flame 
That burn into the Caspian j ’ 
and in recent years the naphtha has been used 
as iuel on board the steamers on the Caspian. In 
Hindu ancient geography, Baku is in Kusha Dwipa. 
i he supply of this article in many places near that 
town, especially at the village of Balakhatany, has 
existed for centuries. The naphtha, oozing through 
a layer of sand, comes to the surface of the earth 
in the form of a thick black liquid. In 1859, 
M. Kokoreff, at the suggestion of the chemist 
Biebig, established a kerosene refinery at Soorakh- 
anakh, 12 versts distant from Baku. By 1869 
similar establishments there, 
and 200,000 poods (40 lbs. to the pood) had 
been by then exported. At the end of a third 
period of ten years the quantity exported had 
reached 10,000,000. The principal cause which 
prevents Baku kerosene from competing with 
American, is the dearness of utensils to keep it 
m, and of carriage. At Baku it costs from 35 to 
40 kopecks (about lOd.) a pood It costa at the 
rate of 40 kopecks a pood for vessels to keep it 
in, and its cost per pood for conveyance to 
Astracan is 18 kopecks ; to Tsareetzin (on the 
Volga), 30 kopecks; to Nijni-Novgorod, 40 
kopecks; to Moscow, 63 kopecks; and to St 
kopecks.— Ed. Journ. 

1837-38. 

B AKULA. Hind. Minusops elengi. In Hindu 
legend, it was beneath a Bakula tree, on the 
Jumna, that Krishna fascinated 
the milkmaids of Brindhabhan with his flute 

BAKUR-CHIRIA, or ‘the bird’s nest,’ also 
called Jodagir, or Hill of Strife. Joda, on the 
recommendation of an ascetic, erected a castle 
on it. Doubtless its iuaccessible position seconded 
the recommendation of the hermit, for its scarped 
summit renders it almost impregnable.— Ibd 
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BAKUR-KEAM. 

BAKITR-KHANL Pees. Armeniaea vulgaris, 
Lam.; the apricot. 

B AKUS. Bekg. Malabar nut, Adhatoda vasica. 

BAL, the sun-god of the Hindus, identical 
with the Baal- god of the Egyptians and western 
Semitic nations. The worship of Bal seems to 
have been originally astronomical, and subse- 
quently physiological. In the former, ^ the sun 
was worshipped direct, as yet in India, every 
morning, and at every solstice or sakrant. In 
the physiological worship, the female power of 
Bal was Baal-tis or Bel-tis. These formed, an 
androgyne divinity. The Semitic emblem of Baal 
was the pillar on the high places, and his com- 
panion was the bull or calf, — ^all identical with 
the Hindu Ba-al or Bal represented by Siva, whose 
emblem is the pillar or iingam encircled by the 
yoni, with the vahan bull, Nandi or Basava, facing 
in front. See Numbers xxii. 41, xxiii. 14-28. 

The worship of the god Bal seems to have 
been adopted in Egypt and throughout south- 
western Asia, and sometimes to have been con- 
sidered that of the creative sun ; sometimes in the 
form of the physiological emblems. The sun- 
worship of India seems to have had its chief 
place in Saurashtra, which was in constant inter- 
course with Egypt and western Asia. Under one 
or other of these philosophical explanations, Baal 
or Bal or Belus was the chief god of all the 
Semitic nations. The Aryan Brahman seems at 
present to have chiefly adopted the astronomical 
view ; the Rajput and the southern Asiatics, the 
physiological. But in India, at present, these 
philosophies are all confused At present the 
sakrant, or Sivarat (night of Siva) is the winter 
solstice. On it, in ancient times, in India, the 
horse was sacriflced to the sun, or Balnath— -the 
lord Bal. The Scandinavians termed the longest 
night the ‘ mother night,’ on which they held that 
the world was boru. Hence the Beltane, the flres 
of Bal or Belenus ; the Hi-ul of northern nations ; 
the sacriflcial fires on the Aswa Medha, or horse 
sacrifi.ce worship of the sun, by the Soorya sect 
on the Ganges, and the Syrians and Sauromatse 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. When ‘ J udah 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill and under every tree,’ the object was 
Bal, and the pillar, tte Iingam, was his symbol. 

It was on his altar they burned incense, and 
‘ sacrificed unto the calf on the fifteenth day of 
the month’ (the sacred Amavas of the Hindus). 
The calf of Israel is the bull (Nandi) of Bal-eswar 
or Eswara, the Apis of the Egyptian Osiris. 
According to Colonel Tod, the temple of Solomon 
was to Bal ; and all the idolaters of that day seem 
to have held to the grosser tenets of modern 
Hinduism. 

‘ Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.’ 

— Fm*(tdise Lostf Book I, 

Colonel Tod tells us that Balnath was the god 
Bal of the ancient times of India, and the bul- 
dan was the gift of the bull to the sun. He 
mentions that there are numerous temples in 
Rajasthan of Baalim ; and that Balpoor (Ma- 
hadeo) in Saurashtra has several, all representing 
the sun. There is at Balpoor a temple to Bal- 
poor Siva, or Siva of the town of Bal, with 
its Iingam, yoni, and ball of brass ; and Bal-eswar 
is the lord Bal, Malia-bal-Eswar the great lord ' 


BALABHADRA. 

Bal In ancient western Asia, Bal and the brazen 
calf were specially worshipped on the fifteenth of 
the month, and in India, the sacred day of Bal- 
Eswar, with his vahan bull Nandi, is the amavasa, 
the moonless fifteenth day of the month. Amongst 
the Rajput races, according to Colonel Tod, Har 
is Bal, and is the patron of all who love war and 
strong drink, and is especially the object of the 
Rajput warrior’s devotion ; accordingly blood and 
wine form the chief oblations to the great god 
of the Indus. The Gosains, and the peculiar 
priests of Har, or Bal, the sun, all indulge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs, and drinks. They are 
usually seated on a lion, leopard, or deer skins, 
their bodies covered with ashes, their hair matted 
and braided, with iron tongs to feed the peni- 
tential fires; and their savage appearance makes 
them fit organs for the command of the god of 
blood and slaughter. The bodies of these Gosain 
priests, ministers of Har, the god of war, are not 
burned like the Hindus, but are buried, and a 
circular tumulus is raised over the remains ; and 
over some classes of Gosains, small tumuli, whose 
form is the frustrum of a cone, with lateral steps, 
the apex crowned with a cylindrical stone.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, i. 76, 77; Tod's Travels, pp. 54, 49 ; 
Milner's Seven Churches, p.lOO; Layard's Nineveh ; 
Sonnerafs Voyage, 

BAL. Hind. An ear of corn. Bal-kat, cutting 
off the ears of com without reaping the stalks. 

BAL, also Bala, also Bala-ka. Sansk.-, Hind. 
A child. Kumara, Kumari, a boy, a girl under 
5 years of age. Poganda, a boy from 5 to 9. 
Kisora, from 10 to 16, is a child, a boy, a youth. 
Under the British, however, the minority is to 
the end of the 18th year. Women are termed 
Bala if under 16 ; Prude, middle-aged ; Bridu, 
when forty. Bal-Krishn, Bal-Gopala, the infant 
Krishna. Many Hindus and many Hindu towns 
have names beginning with Bal, sometimes refer- 
ring to infancy, as bal-amra, or young nmigo 
grove, sometimes to a deity. — Wihwi; Tod's 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 251. 

BALA. Beng. Pavonia odorata, also Hibis- 
cus tortuosus, Twisted hibiscus. 

BALA. Due. Cuscus root ; Andropogon muri- 
catus. In Bengal, Haligetus fulviventer, VielL 
In ^ Hindustan, Sida rhombifolia. Also a grub 
which eats the young plants of wheat or barley 
when about six inches high. 

BA-LA. Burm. Elettaria cardamomnm, 
and Mat. MxILAy, Musa sapien turn. 

BALA, also Bala Muslik. Hind. Taleriana 
Wallichiana. 

BALA -BAND, or head fillet, the diadem of the 
Greeks, is in Mewar the symbol of honour, and 
in the days of the grandeur of that state was held 
equal to any cordon of Ghristendom. It consists 
of one or more cords of floss silk and gold tlin^ad 
tied round the turban, the ends hanging behind 
the head. The l>ala-band or silken fillet wiis 
valued as a mark of the sovereign's favour, and 
was tantamount to one of the courtly orders of 
Europe. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 652. 

BALABANDI TIGE. Tel. Ipomiua pes-capra 3 . 
BALA BHADRA,' son of Nanda, and ehler 
brother of Krishna. He is the patron of agri- 
culture. He 'w^aS' of great strength and irate 
temper. ■ Hindus believe that Bala Bhadra is Bala- 
rama, the ninth incarnation of Yishnu. — Taylor. 
See Baideva.'..': 
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BALABHI, an era mentioned by Tod as: 
occurring in an inscription found at Somnatb, 
commencing 318 a.d. It is named from the town 
of Balablii, which was destroyed in 802 Sam vat, 
from which time it may be presumed the era was 
discontinued. This is also written Valabhi ; and 
in an inscription on copper plates found there, 
of date A.D. 328, containing grants of lands to 
Brahman priests, the era used in the inscription 
is the Valabhi era, corresponding to the 375th of 
Vikramaditya, or a.d. 319. The ancient kingdom 
of Balhara was ruled by Balabhi princes. Their 
chief town, Balabhipura, according to Tod, was 
destroyed under Siladitya ill., by an irruption of 
the Parthians, Getes, Huns, or Cathi, or of these 
tribes combined, and he gives the date as a.d. 
524 ; but Thomas gives a.d. 745, and the Chinese 
traveller Hiwen Thsang visited it in the 7th 
century. Its ruins exist, about 20 miles west of 
Bhaonagar in Kattya'war', near the modern town of 
Wuiieh. The extent of the ancient kingdom seems 
to have been from the Aravalli mountains in the 
north, to the Tapti. On its destruction, Anhalwara 
became the seat of government, its princes bearing 
the title of Bala Eai, and this endured until the 
14th century. Colonel Tod says that at all events 
the Prhice of Deo laid the foundation of Anhal- 
wara Puttun in S. 802 (a.d. 746), which hence- 
forth became the capital city of this portion of 
India, in lieu of Balabhipura, which gave the 
title of Balika-rai to its princes, the Balhara of 
the earlier Arabian travellers, and, following 
them, the geographers of Europe, and supposed 
to be the Byzantium of Ptolemy. The Udai- 
pur dynasty claim to be the descendants of 
Lob, the eldest son of Rama of the Solar dynasty. 
They say that they were first ruling at Balabhi- 
pur, but their capital was laid waste by the son 
of Nushir^van of Persia, a.d. 524. The Rajput 
queen escaped the general destruction, and gave 
birth to a son, who was named Goho, from whom 
the rajas of Udaipur are descended. Goho 
established the kingdom of Edur, and eight 
princes succeeded him on the throne. 

The capital of Balabhi was described by Hiwen 
Thsang as 80 li or 5 miles in circuit, with 100 
Buddhist monasteries and 600 Buddhist priests *, 
and the king, although a Kshatriya, was a Buddh- 
ist. Fergi^son (p. 727) gives dates on inscriptions 
corresponding from a.d. 460 to 718. The ruins 
are extensive, and are still known by the name of 
Vamilapura. — ; Cimnmgliam,, Ancient 
Geography of India^ p. ElUofs History of 
India, p. 356 : Tod's PiajastTianA, 49, 102 : Fergus- 
507?., pp. 405, 727. 

BALACHAN or Balachang. Malay. 

Gna-pi, ... . BuRM. 1 Bagon, , . , , PHIL. 
Trasl, . . . . Japan, j 

A condiment prepared in various ways, but 
ordinarily from prawns, sardines (Engraulis mel- 
etta), and other small fish, pounded and pickled. 
It is one of the largest articles of native consump- 
tion throughout both the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelago, Asiatic Islands, by the Burmese, the 
Siamese, and Oochin-Ohinese. It is indeed essen- 
tially the article known to the Greeks and Romans 
under the name of Garum, the produce of an 
Engraulis, a Mediterranean fish. A mild descrip- 
tion of Balachang is made in Bombay, and sold 
as an item in Indian oilmen’s stores. 13,500 tons, 
valued at £90,000 sterling, were exported from 


Burma, from 1st November 1854 to 1st November 
1855. It is a kind of caviare. In general, its 
aroma is too strong for European taste ; but some 
of the best, from Tavoy and Mergui, is of a 
reddish colour, and is very similar to the anchovy 
paste of the London oilmen. That most in use is 
made of a species of very small shrimp, which, in 
the fine season, is found in enormous numbers on 
the borders of the sea ; it is salted and poonded 
in a mortar, and. being made up into little parcels, 
is sent into the interior, where it is highly esteemed. 
The inferior kind is made of all kinds of little fish, 
shrimps, etc., in the same way, but does not bear 
so high a price. In another mode, the ingredients 
are placed in a pit to undergo fermentation, and 
afterwards ^ dried, pounded , and preserved w ith 
spices. With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese, and 
Oochin-Ohinese, Balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
these nations. In Sumatra the red Balachang is 
the best, and it is made of the spawn of shrimps, 
or of the shrimps themselves, which they take 
about the mouths of rivers. They are, after boil- 
ing, exposed to the sun to dry, then pounded in a 
mortar with salt, moistened with a little water, 
and formed into cakes, which is all the process. 
The black sort, used by the lower class, is made 
of small fish, prepared in the same manner. On 
some parts of the east coast of the island they salt 
the roes of a large fish of the shad kind, and pre- 
serve them perfectly dry, and well flavoured. 
These are called trobo. — Amslie ; Favlknei^s Com. 
Diet. ; Yule's Embassy ; Craiofiird's Diet. p. 27 ; 
Marsden's Hist, of Simiatra^ pp. 63, 64. 

BALAD. Ar. a district, a town, Balad-ul- 
Jahaf, a district in Yemen. Ibn-ul-bald, a citizen. 

BALADEVA, the Hercules of the Hindus. 

BALADEYA PATANA, now called Maha Bali- 
pura. 

BALA-DITYA-OALU, a Telugu astronomer, 
who wrote in the 4558th year of the Kaliyug. 

BAL.®NIDJE, a family of the whales, aquatic 
mammals, some of which attain a length of nearly 
100 feet. It comprises the genera Balsena, Balsen- 
optera, Physeter, and Phocjena. There are in 
India one of the Balsenoptera, four Balsena, one 
Physeter, and one Phocsena. Balsenoptera belongs 
to a group possessing a dorsal fin, and hence called 
Finrier, Fin-back, Fin -wdiale, also Pike- whale and 
Rorqual. Species of the Baiaana genus occur both 
in the northern and the southern seas. The whale 
of the Greenland fisheries belongs to this genus. 
It is the Balsena mysticetus, Gray, and is the arctic 
whale, or right whale of seamen. 

(a) Balsena antarctica, 

B. antipodarum, Gray. 

New Zealand whale. | Southern whale. 

Antarc. smooth-backed „ | Tukn Peru of N. Zealand. 

Is not known in the central parts of the Pacific. 
But in sping it resorts to the bays of Chili, 
South Africa, the Brazils, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. It is smaller than the 
arctic whale. 

(5) Balsena Australis, Des Moulins. 

B, antarctica, 

Right whale of South Sea 

whalers. 

Southern whalebone whale 


of Nunn. 


Le Grand Baleen du Cap 
Ciiv. 

Common black whale of 
Sir James Ross. 


Inhabits the South Seas ; and multitudes were 
seen by Sir James Ross in very high latitudes. 
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BALAGAIYYL 

It is of a iiniforni black colour. It nearly re- 
sembles the B. mysticetus, Linn. It is of value only 
inferior to that of the sperm whale. It is pursued 
by the people of the Cape of Good Hope. 

(c) Balmma Japonica. 

The Japan whale is an inhabitant of the coasts 
of Japan, which it visits periodically. Its head 
is often covered with barnacles. 

(d) Balsetia marginata^ Gray. 

The western Australasian whale has very long 
and slender baleen, with a rather broad black 
edge on the outer or straight side. 

(e) Bals&na mysticetns, the Right Whale. 

‘ B. Eondolettii, Willoughby. 


Var.a. Nord kapper whale. 

Nord caper whale, 
Yar. h. Eock-nosed whale. 


B. GrjBnlandica, Linn, 

B. vulgaris, JBnsson. 

Eight whale, . . Eng. 

Eight whalebone whale, „ 

Greenland whale, . „ 

According to Lesson, inhabits all the seas of 
the globe. 

BalBnoptera Lidica, Blytb, the Indian fin- 
whale, inhabits the Australian seas, Persian Gulf, 
Indian' Ocean, and Bay of Bengal It attains 
a length of about 100 feet, and a circumference 
of 42 feet. They are often captured off Ceylon, 
and the Maldives and Seychelles are the head- 
quarters of the whalers who seek these whales ; 
but they are not so much sought after as the 
species of Balana which yield much blubber. 
Baleen optera hoops, if/m., and B. musculus, Linn., 
the great and lesser Rorqual, are both found in 
European seas. Dr. F. D. Bennet mentions (ii. 
p. 232) a species of Balsenoptera under the 
synonym of Balsena gibbosa, Ginel., the hump- 
back of southern whalers, as frequently seen in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. — F. I). Bemiet, 
ii. 232 ; Jerdon ; Elliot. 

BALAGAIYYL Hare. The right-hand castes 
of the south of India. 

BALAGHAN, a booth made by branches of 
trees covered with birch bark. 

BALAGH AT, a geographical term to designate a 
table-land in peninsular India ; also the elevated 
region of the Peninsula of India between the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, the collectorate of 
Salem; it means above the ghat. The Balaghkt 
district in the Central Provinces consists of the 
eastern portion of the central plateau which 
divides the Central Provinces from east to west, 
with a rich level tract on its south, in the valley of 
the Wainganga. Its subdivisions are Burha and 
Behir. Payin Ghat, or Til-Ghat, is the low country 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. 

BALA GHTOD. PtfSHT. ^Egle marmelos. 

BALA -GOP ALA, Sansk. From Bala, a 
child, Go, a cow, and pal a, a feeder; a name of 
the infant Krishna. See Bala ; Krishna ; Rudra, 

BALAHAR. Hind. A low caste servant, a 
sweeper, a watchman, a village servant.. The 
name is also written Baladhar and Bilahar, and 
seems the same as theBalahi, Tvho is described as a 
man of low caste ; a Chamar employed to measure 
land. 

BALAJI, a deity of the Hindus of Gujerat; he 
is there also called Thakur. 

BALAJI RAO was the eldest son of the first 
Baji Rao. On his father’s death, 28th April 
1740, he succeeded as Peshwa, amidst domestic 
troubles caused by the old enemies of the family, 
the Pirti-Kidhi, Ragoji Bhousla, and the Gaekwar, 
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and he got rid of enormous debts that had been 
incurred in the military operations, chiefly through 
Bara Matiker, a man of some consequence and of 
immense wealth. He moved into Hindustan, 
and occupied Malwa, which was conceded on con- 
dition of Balaji helping to drive Ragoji out of 
Bengal, which its viceroy, Ali Verdi Khan, was 
unable of himself to do. Balaji marched by 
Allahabad and Behar to Mursliidabad, and inter- 
cepted Ragoji, who drew back, but (a.d. 1743, 
A.H. 1156) was followed and defeated with the 
loss of all his baggage. Balaji Rao^ was now 
opposed by a combination of Ragoji Bhonsla, 
Damaji Gaekwar, and the agent of the Pirti- 
Nidhi, but he successfully broke up their league 
by conceding to Ragoji the right of levying 
tribute in all Bengal and Behar, if not also in 
Allahabad and Oudli. About December 1749, 
raja Sabo died. He was without issue, and 
Balaji Rao, under the authority of a deed which 
he produced from Saho, declared the son of Raja 
Ram his successor, under the title of Ram Raja. 
Balaji Rao undertook the cause of Ghazi-ud-Diii 
Khan, the eldest son of Asof Jah, against Salabat 
Jung, the third son. He marched into the Nizam’s 
territory, but was compelled to return by forced 
marches into his own dominions, because of the 
revolt of Tara Bai, who seized the person of 
Ram Raja, confined him in a dungeon, declared 
him an impostor, and carried on the government 
on her own authority, aided by Damaji Gaekwar. 
Balaji induced Damaji to visit him, and at the 
interview he treacherously made him prisoner, 
attacked and broke up his army, thus deprived of 
its leader. Salabat Jung advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, aided by a subsidiary force 
of 500 French soldiers and 5000 sepoys, under M. 
Bussy, who repulsed the assaults of Balaji, beat 
up his camps, and established a general impression 
of his superiority. But M. Bussy had to retreat, 
as’ his army had not been regularly paid and 
became nearly beyond control. After the retreat 
of M. Bussy and Salabat Jung, Balaji became 
involved in the affairs to the south connected 
with the French and British. He released Damaji 
Gaekwar, and (a.d. 1755) sent him, along with 
Ragoba, the Pesliwa’s brother, to bring Gujerat 
into order. Ragoba levied contributions in Malwa. 
In the end of 1756, Ragoba was again sent to 
Malwa, froni which, on the invitation of Ghazi- 
ud-Din, grandson of Asof Jah, he advanced on 
Dehli, occupied the city, and laid siege to the 
fortified palace, -which held out for more than a 
month. In May 1758 Ragoba marched and took 
possession of Lahore, and occupied all the Fan jab, 
theDaurani chief retiring across the Indus -wiili- 
out offering battle. In 1759, tvhen Ahmad Shah 
was approaching to avenge this, the Mahrattas had 
30,000 men in the neighbourliood of the northern 
provinces, but apart, in two divisions, one of them 
under Dataji Siudia, the other under Malhar 
Rao Holkar. Ahmad Shah came surldenly on the 
force under Dataji Sindia, who fell wuli. two- 
thirds of his army, and Malhar Jhio Holkar was 
overtaken when retreating towards tlie country 
south of the Chainbal, and almost destroyerl by 
a Daurani detachment, which had made "a jnv- 
digious march for that purpose. Seilasheo Rao 
Bhao, cousin of Iklaji, was einploj<Hl at the 
capital as minister and eornmaikler-io-chief in the 
Dekhan. He had got possession of AInnadnaggur, 


BALAJI EAO. BALA JI RAO. 

S,Sd“ -v™.!!, k.l.o fom.d „»,™w 

and pecuniary cessions -vrere obtained from MnloW of ‘•te Mahrattas. The numbers in the 

Jung, and such a burden imposed on the Mnabnl “P* precisely known. Tlie 

government in the Dekhan L it never was nbU 9^ ^O-OOO cavalry in regular 

to recover from. This success led to ® ''’^***1 ®'*' feast lo,000 predatory Mahratta 

the part of Ragoba who to horse and 15,000 infantry, of whom 0000 were 

remonstrances on the profusion of disciplmed sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 

replied that the Bhao had bettL undlrtakeTlfi ® ^o ^^d deserted from the French 

next expedition himself, when he would find tl e^vice. He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
diffei-enoe between that and serviuglntlmDekhS ffntn ^ great supply of rockets, which was 
Sedasheo Eao took him at his word and an nnSTr t^®fr“ the Mahrattas. Grant 
exchange of situatinm w<ica ’ id an Duff estimates the pi’Bdatory horse and followers 

Whatever the natil presse^^^^^ “• numb r 

or magnificence wTs brSffortftb^^^^^^^ at f 0,000. Ahmad Shah had about 40,000 
to Sedasheo Rao’s command and news^o^flm 13,000 Indian horse, and a 

misfortunes of Sin^a and HoW nnW 5 force ofdndian infantry estimated at 88 , 000 , part 
lated the nation to eLtSm wA which were the Rohilla, but the great Sulk 

naturally hau^ty L|“ v«te a rabble of foot-soldiers. The Bhao had 

new greatness of his family and*”puffed un bv ®®o Bandela to collect what 

recent success into an ovenreenino' cnnfiln?o course of the Jumna, 

his own abilitier both n= f . 1 J ™ JP'f that chief now appeared in the rear of the 

soldier. He was ’accompanied tf hi“Tommld ®®“P or 12,000 horse, who 

by Wiswas Eao, the youthful son IZ S sSes“'''Lt a boTof'the 

apparent of the Pesiiwa and bv hH buppiies put a body of the Daurani horse, 

Brahman and Mahratta chiefs without Attai Khan, nephew of the grand vizir, 

could be protected by strong forts, and’tn I^anipat, and began 


« oo-'o- wiiere it 

could be protected by strong forts, and to advance 
Ar K alone, and harass his enemies in 


to feel the severest pressure of want. Contiuual 
skirmishes were taking place betweem the two 


the Mahratta mWner’and protract tL ^^Tunt^^ siormisUes were taking place between the two 
counsel wi'secondep^th^ re^^d 

was at once reiected bv their commander He evciy morning m time tor the daybreak 

slighted Suraj Mull on sevirocSs and F®y®f > 'i-here he generally returned to dine 

offended the Mahratta chiefs bv his Brahman evening, and never rode less than fifty or 

pride, his imperious P°®f® ®udrec"on- 


, j ~ K^J iitJJ X.>i <:bUiUa,U 

pride, his imperious mode of exercising his com- 
mand, and the absence of the freedom and 


noitrmg the enemy. ^ Among the last efforts of 
the Mahrattas to obtain relief, was their sendino* 


familkrity to which they we^ accu^Zed n Z,- fheir sending 

HyE:dt9ii1?lS^ j7 


Persians and Afghans ; he tore down the silver 
ceiling of the audience hall, and seized on the 
throne (no longer so precious as of old), and on 
all other royal ornaments. Their value has been 


stated by Casi Kao and Grant Duff at £170 ^ oeiore daybreak. About three in the 

Suraj Mull, disgusted with what belt wi b?i?J "®P°’^‘®^. Mahrattas 


buraj Mull, disgusted with what he saw, withdrew 
to his own territory. The Bhao sent a picked 

+y-k r\4-i-n 2 1» T ^ M 


Ihe Bhao agreed to their wish ; they all partook 
of betel-leaf, and swore to fight to the last, and 
orders were given to make the attack the next 
morning before _ daybreak. About tliree in the 


•‘■I — - vxiUiu vixao xiticiaiibLiaS 

were getting under arms. Shuja-ud-Dowla went 
to Ahmad Shah’s tent and desired he should be 


force to atta^ Oniipui.:orThe JilmnVrxty ^^l^ed (tn'lth jlnuary itf 

miles above Dehli, where there was a Daurani us-Sani 1174 ^ Th^ \faKrf i 

garrison under ankcerof distinction. ®“A®® ^id not 


— 7 wi.v.,*v, »»tU3 ut J^OiUlOtUl 

garrison under an officer of distinction. To pre- 
%'‘ent this, Ahmad Shah advanced with ail his 


1 1 ' /. 7 . U.XII liUH 

make much use of their guns, and as those of the 
Mahrattas approached, the shot went over the 


f.“tb*S.S3rir Tb” 


learned that it had been taken, and all the 
garrison put to the sword. Ahmad Shah crossed 
the river by fording and swimming (25th Oct. 
1760), and the Mahrattas hastily retired to Pani- 

irviiF ' ' xl. : 1 . 


. , .y Vja-xux, WliQ 

seized a flag with his own hands, and ordered his 
men to cease firing and advance with fixed 
bayonets. Their attack fell on the Rohillas who 
were broken after a prodigious slaughter. Their 


put, 'where they threw up" w^ii^l^und Thdr dXt M 

camp, encompassed by a broad and deen ditch. . 2 ; xi. 


camp, encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, 
and protected by their numero us artillery. Ahmad 


* -O — - -- ViXiiX, WHO 

commanded the centre of the Daurani line, and 
who was now charged by the Bhao and Wiswas 


Bhafi and his allies ad^.l^^hTfoVe^b^g | 
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charge, Attai Khan, the nephew of the vizir, was 
killed at his side ; the vizir dismounted, and, with 
the few who were near him, determined to die on 
the spot. Shuja-ud-Dowla’s division w^as next to 
that of Attai Khan, and, noticing a sudden dimi- 
nution of the sounds of war in that quarter, he 
sent Casi Bao to inquire the cause, and found the 
vizir on foot in full armour, endeavouring to get 
his men hack into the ranks. Bide to Shuja-ud- 
Dowla, said he, and tell him that if he does not 
support me immediately, I must perish. But 
Shuja-ud-Dowla, though he kept his ground, did 
not venture to take part in the action. The 
advantage of the battle inclined to the Mahrattas, 
until Ahmad Shah, after rallying the fugitives, 
and ordering all to be cut down who would not 
return, gave orders for an advance of his own 
line, and at the same time directed a division on 
his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 
This manoeuvre was decisive ; for though the 
closest combat was raging in the centre where 
the Bhao and Wiswas Bao were engaged on 
horseback, and where they fought on both sides 
with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even with 
daggers, yet all at once, as if by enchantment, 
the whole Mahratta army turned their backs, and 
fled at full speed, leaving the battlefield covered 
with heaps of dead. The victors pursued them 
with the utmost fury for fifteen or twenty miles, 
and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter w-as 
very great. The peasants destroyed a large 
portion of those who escaped from the Daurani, 
and great numbers who fell into the hands of the 
Baurani were put to death in cold blood. Ahmad 
Shah made a strict search for Jancoji Sindia, who 
was concealed by a Daurani chief, and was made 
away with to avoid detection ; he also compelled 
Sbuja-iid-Dowla to give up Ibrahim Khan, whom 
he personally abused, and ordered to be confined, 
but be died of his wounds within a week. The 
body of Wis was Bao was found, and a headless 
trunk which was believed to be that of the Bhao. 
The whole number of the slain’is stated at 200,000. 
Almost all the great Mahratta chiefs were killed 
or wounded, except those who had been left 
with a force at Dehli, and Malhar Bao Holkar, 
who was accused of having too early retreated. 
Madhaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great 
state, was lamed for life, and Nana Farnavis, who 
long kept off the downfall of tliePeshwa’s govern- 
ment, narrowly escaped by flight. Never was 
defeat more complete, and never was there a 
calamity that diffused greater consternation. 
Grief and despondency spread over the whole 
Mahratta people. Most had to mourn relations, 
and all felt the destruction of the army as a death- 
blow to their national greatness. Balaji Bao 
never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated 
from his frontier towards Poona, and died in a 
temple which he had himself erected near that 
city. The wreck of the army withdrew south of 
theNarbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisi- 
tions in Hindustan. Dissensions soon broke out 
after the death of Balaji, and the government of 
the Peshwa never recovered its vigour. Most of 
the Mahratta conquests were recovered at a 
subsequent period, but it was by independent 
chiefs, with the aid of European officers and dis- 
ciplined sepoys.~Ca5^ Mao's Narrative in As. 
Mes. hi. 97, 12B; Grant Duff's History ojT the I 
Sair-i~Mata~akMrm * T.ifo 


Marathas; Sair4~Muta~aJchirm ; Elliot's Life of 
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’ BALANITES , iEGYPTIAC A. 

Hafiz Malmaty quoted in Elphinsione's History of 
India. 

BALAJI WISWANATH, a Brahman of the 
Konkan, where he was the hereditary village 
accountant. He was the chief supporter of the 
raja Saho ; he was a man of great ability both in 
civil and military affairs. His services in the wars 
that ensued after Saho arrived in the Dekhan, 
were rewarded by Saho with the title of Peshwa, 
and the office of prime minister ; and the govern- 
ment was left almost entirely to him, while Saho 
pursued his favourite field sports of hunting, 
hawking, and fishing. This commenced the power 
afterwards acted on by the Peshwas, who became 
eventually the real rulers of the Mahratta empire. 
On his demise in 1721, his son, the first Baji Bao, 
succeeded him. 

BALAK, two hills so called, 600 paces asunder, 
in the district of Balad-ul-Jahaf in Yemen. This 
district is the land of Sheba, being called to the 
present time Ard-us-Saba ; and Balkees, the queen 
of Sheba, built a masonry dyke or dam between 
the two Balak hills. It afterwards burst, and is 
famed in Arabian story as the Sail-ul-Arun or 
Sail-ul-Mareb.— See Balkees ; Saba. 

BALA KHANA. Pers. Upper storey, whence 
comes balcony in English. — Micli^ Kurdistan. 

BALAL, in Karnatica, an honorific appellation. 

BALAM. Hind. Cymbopogon aromaticus. 

BALAMBANGAN or Balainbaiig Island, called 
Berobangan by the Malays, nearly 15 miles long, 
lies in the Balabac Strait, at the north-east side 
of Borneo. It was once a possession of Britain, 
and, from the extreme richness of that portion of 
the island, it might have proved a settlement of 
great value, but it was relinquished to Holland 
in 1827. It has two excellent harbours. The 
principal station on the peninsular tongue off the 
southern harbour was determined to be in lat. 
7° 12' 51” N., loug, 116^^ 49' 8” E.— 

BALAM-CIRA. Hind. Oucumis sativuk 

BALAM PULI. Maleal. Tamarindus Indica. 

B ALAND, a tribe formerly dominant in Ajoree 
Burhur and the southern parts of Mirzapur. 
They were expelled by the Chundel Rajputs, and 
now occupy Munwas, a principality in subordina- 
tion, to the raja of Rewa. — Elliot. 

BALANISTUM. Hind. Pomegranate flowers. 
BALANITES JEGYFTIAGA. ^Delile. 

Balanites .^gyptiaca, var. Ximeiiia iEgyptiaca, Ji. 

Indica, W, III. ,, Atnericuua, I. 

Saiim, ^ , Afr. Nanjunda iiia.ram, Tam. 

Haleluj, • • • . Arab. Gara- or Gari chettii, Tkl, 
Hingim Bet Hinggo, Hind. 

This small, thorny tree has alternate bifuliate 
leaves, with greenish-white flowers. It is found 
throughout India, and flourishes in black soil 
It is cultivated in Egypt; and at Jerusakan it is 
made into walking-sticks, on which, they inscribe 
the word Jordan in Hebrew characters. It grows 
in the Panjab from Dehli westward to Uoiituk. 
It has a girth of 18 inches. Wood soft, and 
shoemakers’ boards are made of it. Its leaves 
are slightly acrid, and are said to pos.sess anthel- 
mintic properties. The fruit, when rijtc. can be 
eaten without inconvenience: but Dr. Roxburgh 
describes the. pulp as excectlingiv bitter, and 
having an offensive, greasy smell it is about the 
size of an egg, and covered with a smooth, dry 
cortex. It is used irr native iinnvj»rkB : the 
kernel being scooped out, the shell is filled' with 



gunpowder, and explodes with a very lond report. ' 607,249 Immigrants. 

A fat oil, called zachun, qn. zaitun ? is extracted ^hamar, , . , 164,- 
from the seeds.~-Dr^. WigUt, Riddell O'Sh., VoiqL - 

Steivaif; Mr. Jaffrey. . AhirorEaut, 

BALANOPHOEEiE. This order of plants Kurmi, ! 

contains several parasites, such as the Eafflesia Mali, . . 
and also the Cisti trees of Europe, which yield the Brahman, . 
hypocistus juice, and owe all their properties to • 

the presence of an abimdance of gallic acid. The » 

Balanophora species growing in the East Indies are, BALAS E 


Mali, . . 
Brahman, . 


mts. Baniya, , . 

164,388 Other Hindus, 
72,972 Mahomedans, 
66,574 173,194 Prior 

51,679 Gond, . . . 
39,843 Kanwar, . . 
25,145 Bhumia, . , 
17,157 Bin j war, , . 
11,092 Dhanwar, . . 
10^702 Other non-Hindt 


4,873 
133,833 
9,041 
Races. 
120,159 
30,436 
2,264 
7,009 
3,988 
s, 9,338 


B. dioica, R. Br.^ Nepal, Java. 

,, elongata, 

,, Indica, Pen. of India. 

„ typliina, TPoZi, Prome, Taong-do^n 
,, gigantea, Taong-dong. 

A species, called Gochamul in Hindi, is a curious 


BALAS EUBT. Badakhshan has been' known 
since the days of Marco Polo as the country 
producing the real balas ruby, as well as the 
lajivard or lapis-lazuli, from which is made the 
beautiful blue pigment called ultra - marine. — 
Papers^ East India, p. 186. 

BALAZAE, an intoxicating electuary prepared 


leafless parasite growing abundantly on maple in from the Malacca bean, the Anacardium; hence 
the Zemu valley in Sikkim, and also in the N.W. the cognomen Al-Baladuri of Ahmad, who was 
Himalaya. It occasions great knots on the maple addicted to its use. 


roots, and on the oaks and other mountain trees, 
from which the Tibetans form their drinking cups. 
Br. Hooker found a small store of these knots, 
cleaned and cut ready for the turner, and hidden 
behind a stone by some poor Tibetan, who had 


B ALB AND, the Mahratta alphabetical character. 
BALBEK. See Baalbek. 

BALBHOG, an offering to Krishna in the early 
morning. 

BALBI, GASPAE, a merchant dealer in precious 


never returned to the spot ; they had evidently stones, who travelled to India between 1579 to 


been there a very long time. The Lepcha drink 


In 1583 he visited Pegu, and wrote a 


out of these little -wooden cujjs, which are very book, entitled Viaggio delT Indie Orientale. 
pretty, often polished and mounted with silver. BALBOA. Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born 
Some cups are supposed to be antidotes against in 1475 at Xeres de los Caballeros, of a noble 


poison, and hence fetch an enormous price ; these 
are of a peculiar wood, rarer and paler coloured, 
and Dr. Hooker paid a guinea for one such, 
hardly different from the common sort, which 
cost but 4d. or 6d. At Lhassa their price is higher, 
as they are all imported from the Himalaya. B. 
gigantea is a favourite astringent remedy in Burma. 


but poor family. 

BALBODH. Mahe. The Deva Nagri alphabet. 
BAL-CH’HAEU, also Balchir and Balchur. 
Hind., Beng. . Nardostachys Jatamansi; Jata- 
mansi valerian. It is found near standing water 
^ at Ajmir ; the roots are small, and knotty, and 
I fine, like hair, hence the name ; have a sweet scent, 


B. Indica, Wall Cat. 7224, is found in the forests are tasteless ; nsed to heat, strengthen, and excite 


of the central province of Ceylon, at an eleva- 
tion of 8000 to 5000 feet.— En. PL Zeyl p. 
293 ; CSli. p. 569 ; Hooker, Him. Jour. i. 132. 

BALANUS, the barnacle genus, one of the 
Cirrhipedia of the Articulata. Some of those 
found bn old timbers in India are very large. 

BALA EAI. See Balhara ; Balabhipur. 


the system. One tola is the dose. Are very 
much used also in hair mesalihs or pomades. 

Also the name of the Andropogon schoenanthus 
grass, the roots of which are like fine hair, 
sweet-scented, and much used in cleaning the 
hair.— Med. Top. p. 128. See Nardostachys. 

BALDJDUS. Philip Baldseus about 1660 


BALA EAMA, elder brother of Krishna. His travelled in India, and in his book of travels 


history is greatly mixed up with mythical legends, 
but he seems to have married Eevati. In youth | 


gave a description of the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. He gives information of the early 


he was the playfellow of Krishna, and in after struggles of the Dutch and Portuguese. 


life the sharer in his toils and his glory. He is 
the analogue of Hercules. He is said to have 
rebuilt the city of Kajagriha. A statue of him 
is at Muttra, He is also called Balabhadra and 
Baladeva. — Growse, p. 57. 

BALA RAMA, the eighth avatar or incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. 


BALDEO or Baladeva, a city near Muttra. 
It has a statue of Bala Rama, elder brother of 
Krishna. 

I Bi\.LDEVA, son of a prin'ce of Muttra, and 
nephew of Koonti, the mother of the five Pandu 
brothers. Baldeva was cousin of Krishna, and 
fied with Yudishtra from the battle-field famed 


BALxASA PANDIT. Tel, Wehera tetrandra, in tlie Mahabharata into Saurashtra. After 
BALASINOEE, a tributary state in Gujerat, of Krishna’s death, Baldeva and Yudishtra went 


150 square miles. The title of the family is Babi, 
from their founder, Sher Khan, Babi. 

BxlLASOR, a town and bay and river in 
Orissa, the entrance of the bay being in lat. 21^^ 


' northwards, and it is supposed penetrated into 
i Greece. Baldeva has been deified as the god 
; of strength, and is supposed to be the Hercules 
of the east and west. He is still worshipped as 


28' N., long. 87° 4' E. The East India Company in the days of Alexander, his shrine at Baldeo 


formed a factory here. It has a rock from which 
are made plates, dishes, cups, and household 


in Vrij, his club a ploughshare, and a lion’s skin 
his covering. At Rupbas, there is a statue 27 


utensils. The district is 2068 square miles, with feet 5 inches in height, said to be that of Baldeva, 


770,232 people, Bhumij, Pan, Kandara, Khandait, 
Santal, and Hindus. One of its rivers, the Baita- 
rani, is the Styx of the Hindus. There are several 
seaports and harbours, — Horshurgh; Imp. Gaz. 

BALASPDE,in the Central Provinces, contained, 
in 1867, a population of 780,503, amongst whom, 


but supposed to be a Jaina image. — Tod's 
Rajasthan. See Bala Bhadra ; Krishna ; Pandu. 
BALDUWA. Velvet, 

BALDWIN, king of Jerusalem; in a.d. 1111 
took Beyrout from the Saracens, but in 1187 it 
was again lost. 


BALxiNOPHOREJi], 


BALDWIN. 


BALE. 


I 

I 




I 


I 



BALFOUE, EDWAKD. 


E ALE. K ARX. Glass bracelets worn by women. 
BALE of cotton weighs — 


In America, 
j, Brazil, . 
„ Egypt, . 
„ Turkey, 


. . 440 lbs. 
. . 180 „ 

. . 500 „ 

. . 350 „ 


In China, , 
„ Bengal, . 
„ Madras, 
,, Bombay, 


, . 240 lbs. 
. . 300 „ 

. . 300 „ 

, . 394 „ 


BALE AX, a timber of Singapore. See Kayu. 

BALEF. Malay. A public hall in a village, 
where strangers are received, public business 
transacted, and marriages performed. See Morang. 

BALEIA - ITHI - KANI. Maleal. Zapania 
nodiflora, L. 

BALEL, of Kashmir, Coriaria Xepalensis, 

BALE LA. Hind. Terminalia bellerica. Balela 
Snjah, small black myrobalan, fruit of the Ter- 
minalia citrina. 

BALESAX. Egypt, Balsamodendron Berry- 
anum, Am,; Amyris Gileadense. 

BALESWAR, a distributary of the Ganges, 
which enters the Bay of Bengal, as an estuary 9 
miles broad, under the name of Haringhata. The 
bore does not occur in it. — Imp, Gaz, 

BAL-ESWARA, a title of Siva, whom bis fol- 
lowers designate Mahadeo, or Mahadeva, He 
is the same with the Assur of the Scriptures, and 
has resemblance to Jupiter. 

BALFOUR, EDWARD GREEX, L.R.C.S.E., 
Fellow of the Madras University, Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial-Royal Geological Insti- 
tute, Vienna, a medical officer of the Madras Army. 
He was in India from 1834 to 1876 ; he rose to 
the rank of Surgeon-General, and for upwards 
of five years was the Head of the Madras Medical 
Department. During his service, he prepared 
and edited the Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern 
and Southern Asia through two editions in India 
in 1858 and 1873, and a third edition is now 
being printed in Great Britain. On the appear- 
ance of the first edition, a review of it in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science said : 
‘ There is no question but that his long residence 
in India, his scientific researches, and his very 
variety of duties, eminently fit him for a work 
of this character, which, however impeiTect and 
incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility, 
and prove a valuable aid to'others.’ 

As an executive officer, be had been in medical 
charge of European and native artillery, of native 
cavalry, and of native infantry, both of the Madras 
and Bombay armies; had been Staff-Surgeon of 
Ahmadnaggur in the Dekhan, and Garrison -Sur- 
geon of Beilary, imthe Ceded Districts. In the 
administrative grade, from 1862 to 1870, he 
served as Deputy Surgeon-General of the Burmah 
Division and Straits Settlements, southwards 
to Singapore and the Andamans, twice in the 
Ceded Districts, twice in the Mysore Division, 
and for four years with the Hyderabad Subsidiary- 
Force and Hyderabad Contingent. While so 
employed, he resided in or inspected at nearly a 
hundred of the cities, towns, and military can- 
tonments, some several times over ; and from 
1871 to 1876 inclusive he was, as Surgeon-General, 
the Head of the Madras Medical Department. 

For many years he was Political Agent at the 
Court of the Xawab of the Carnatic, also Paymaster 
of Carnatic Stipends; from 1858 to 1861, he ^vas 
Commissioner for investigating the Debts of the 
X'awab of the Carnatic, against whose estate 
claims for above a million sterling (Rs. 1,00,80,000) 
were made. He acted for a short time as Assistant 


Assay Master at the Madras Mint;^ and in the 
Military Finance Department of India he was, at 
Madras, Examiner of Medical Accounts. 

Early in his service he had passed as Interpreter 
in the Hindustani language; he w'as for years 
employed as Persian and Hindustani Translator 
to Government (1854 to 1861) ; and, as a Member 
of the Board of Examiners, he examined the civil 
officers in those tongues. ^He obtained H.H. 
the Xawab of the Carnatic’s consent to the 
establishment of the Madrassa - i - Azam (Azam 
being the takh alius or literary title of that 
sovereign), and it still flourishes in Madras ; and 
he induced the Mahomedan residents of that city 
to establish the Madras Mahomedan Library, of 
which, in 1876, they elected him a life member. 

In 1850, his offer to the Government to form 
a museum in Madras was accepted, and he named 
it the Government Central J^fuseum. He was its 
superintendent till the year 1859, in which year 
the visitors rose to 552,407. In 1856 he com- 
menced the collection of animals, which have 
formeci the Madras Zoological Gardens, in the 
People’s Park, And in 1866 he instituted the 
Mysore Museum at Bangalore, the visitors to which 
in 1 868 numbered 203,534. While superintendent 
of the former museum, he prepared and printed nine 
catalogues and eight reports on its mineral ogical, 
geological, zoological, and economic collections. 

He was honorary Secretary to the Madras 
Central Committees for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, for the Paris Exhibition of 1855, for 
the Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857, and 
was a member of the Madras Committees for 
subsequent Exhibitions at Vienna and Paris. He 
published a volume of selections he had made 
from the Persian and Hindustani poets; it is 
quite a volume de luxe, lithographed with arab- 
esques. He translated and published in Hindustani, 
Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, and paid for 
and printed translations of same in Tamil, Telugii, 
and Canarese. He translated and printed Gleig’s 
Astronomy in Hindustani, and also a diglot Hindu- 
stani and English Statistical Map of the World, 
which also was rendered and printed in Tamil 
and Telugu. He contributed to current literature 
i papers on the Migratory Tribes of India ; on the 
Influence of Trees on the Climate of a Country, 
for which he received the thanks of Government ; 
on the Health of Soldiers ; on tlic Crimes and 
Disabilities for which the Native Soldiers of the 
Madras Army were discharged the Service ; on the 
Amount of Education in .Mjulras; on the Com- 
mercial Products of the ^ladnis Presidency ; on 
the Mollusca, with the genera of Recent and'Fnssil 
Shells; on the Epidemic of Cholera at Thayt^t 
Myo; on the Vegetables available for Europeans 
in Burmah ; on the Typhoid Fever at Bangalore ; 
on the Ethnology of Hyderabad; on the Sanitary 
Condition of Secunderabad ; and on the Sanitary 
Prospects of Trinuilghery. He also pubiisiied 
two ^ editions of his Statistics of Cholera; two 
editions of the Localities in India exempt from 
Cholera; three editions of the Timber Trees, 
Timb_er, and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastexm 
and Southern Asia; three editimis of the \'ydian 
and Hakim ; two editions of Eminent Mwlical 
^Feii. The Honourable the ( ourt of Directors, 
H.M. Secretarhs of State for India, the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government, of Madras, the 
Medical, the Finance, the Sanitary and other 
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antlaorities, noticed Ms work io fav.oiirable term specially commissioned by the viceroy Lord 
Whenofferingtotakechargeof theMadrasMuseum, Canning, to inquire into the condition of the 
he had intimated : ‘ I do not wish any remunera- Native and European troops forming the o-arrison 
tion of any kind ; nor would I wish my offer of Burmah; but his latest labours in India from 
to be considered as in any way hampering the 1859 to 1862, w^ere as Chief of the Military Finance 
Government in any arrangements they may in Department of India. Towards the beginning of 
future wish to make and the Court of Directors, 1859 the last embers of the mutiny were just 
in acknowledging this, said: ‘We have to ex- being trodden out; peace had been restored, but 
press our sense of the liberal and considerate with peace had not come prosperity, for the 
terms in wMch Mr. Balfour offered to undertake British empire in India had been saved from the 
the charge/. When about to quit India, the Hindu, perils of revolt and rebellion, to be compelled to 
Mahomedan, and European community of Madras struggle a second time for life against the dangers 
invited Ms attendance at a meeting, ‘ publicly to of bankruptcy, as the sepoys’ revolt had burdened 
record the high sense they entertained of those India with a debt scarcely less to be dreaded 
labours of your life, which, having in view the than the dangers it had escaped. The large 
public good, have pre-eminentiy characterized your powers wMch, during the emergency, had of 
career,^ but also to convey to you the expression necessity been entrusted to departments, and to 
of their regard and esteem for your private cha- divisional and station officers, were still being 
racter.’ And in the address then presented to exercised; extra establishments no longer neces- 
him, he was asked to sit for his portrait, to be sary were being kept up ; contracts were being 
placed in the Government Central Museum, and it renewed at war prices ; and, from the nature of 
quoted the words of the Mahomedan community, the circumstances, the army was the chief source 
who said, ‘ The debt we owe Mm is one of the of expense. At this juncture, Colonel Jameson 
deepest gratitude, and Ms name will be cherished of the Bombay army, Colonel Burn of the Bengal 
in our memories with the highest sense of esteem army, and Colonel Balfour, O.B., of the Madras 
and respectful attention.’ While still at the head Artillery, were formed into a commission on the 
of the medical depa-rtnient, H.M. the Queen be- military establishments of the country. They 
stowed on him a Good Service Pension. first examined into those of Bombay (18th July 

The members of the Mahomedan Library, at 1859), then visited Madras, and finally reached 
a meeting at which the leading men of that race Calcutta in the beginning of 1860, from which, 
and the heads of the European society were pre- before many months were over, Colonels Jameson 
sent, presented him with an address in the Persian and Burn left in ill health, leaving to Colonel 
language, gratefully acknowledging that he had Balfour, early in 1860, the entire work. A 
founded the institution in 1851 ; and long after Military Finance Department for final control 

he had retired from the service, the members of and audit was then formed, of which he was 

the ApothecariesV Fund, their Widows and their appointed chief, and fj'om that date the whole 
Orphans, sent after him to England an address of Ms efforts were directed to bringing the anny 
‘ in grateful recollection of the valuable services military establishments down to the peace scale, 
rendered by him in 1872.’ The numerical strength of the army, sanctioned 

BALFOUR, General Sir GEORGE, K.C.B., on the restoration of peace after the revolt, 
M.P., an officer of the Madras, and afterwards was for Bengal, 113,095 ; for Madras, 55,125 ; 
of the Royal, Artillery, 1826-1880. He served for Bombay, 39,270; or a total of 207,490, of 
with the Malacca Field Force in 1832-33 ; as whom 71,121 were to be Europeans, and 136,369 
Brigade Major in the campaign against Kurnool natives. Prior to the revolt of 1857, the mili- 
in 1839, and was present at the battle of Zora- tary charges of India were £11,500,000, and the 

pore on the 18th October 1839 : served as Staff European army had been lower than in any 

Officer of the Madras Forces in the war against year since 1816 ; but by the beginning of 1859 
China in 1840-1-2, and was present at the capture this charge had risen to £21,000,000, when the, 
of Chusan on the 5th July 1840 ; Canton, 25th Military Finance Commission w\ns established, 
May 1841; Amoy, 26th August 1841 ; Chusan, and the result of its action became felt. The 
1st October 1841 ; Chinghae, 10th October 1841 ; military estimates for 1860-61, including the 
Ningpo, 13th October 1841 ; Ningpo, 10th March carriage department, were reduced to a trifle 
1842 ; Tsekee, 15th March 1842 ; Segaon, 15th over £16,000,000, and in the following year, Mr. 
March 1842 ; Chapoo, 18th May 1842 ; Woosung, Laing, the financial member of the Supreme 
16th June 1842; Shanghai, 19th June 1842 ; Council, intimated that the Military Finance De- 
Chin-keang-koo, 21st July 1842 ; Nankin, August partment had revised the estimates with great 
1842; Yang-tse-kiang river, September 1842 ; and care, and they were stated at £12,850,000, or 
received the Chinese medal. During the war he was £2,479,000 lower than in 1860-61. Mr. Laing 
Staff Officer of the Madras Forces ; he was elected further added that £12,199,242 was the esti- 
by the army Joint Agent for Captured Public Fro- mated cost of the military establishments as fixed 
perty; he was Receiver of the Ransom payable permanently for India, only that in the year 
under the treaty of Nankin, and he settled and paid 1861-62, reduction of items costing £600,760 
the Hong debts due by the Chinese merchants. He could not be completed. The 1861-62 estimate, 
was Consul at Shanghai for many years ; was em- therefore, was to that amount higher than the 
ployed as a Commissioner to inquire into the Madras estimated permanent expenditure, so that the 
Public Works Establishments. He was a member actual diminution from 1860-61 to 1861-62, in 
of the Military Board, which had control over every the cost of the army, was £3,220,000. It was 
departmemt of the army except as to pay and dis- further expected that the annual military charges 
cipline, and which merged into the office of In- would be brought down to twelve millions in 
spector-General of Ordnance and Magazines, which India and two millions in 'Britain. Mr. Laing, 
he held for several years. In 1860 he was when submitting his budget estimates, and ex- 
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plaining the changes in operation, stated that the had resulted from his labours. The viceroy of 
future history of India would' not be complete, with- India, Lord Elgin, on Colonel Balfour’s return 
out mentioning the successful labours of Colonel to England, wrote, that a man who, right or 
Balfour. Mr. I'hurlow, private secretary to Lord wrong, saved the country several millions sterling', 
Elgin, remarks (The Company and the Crown, pp. well merited some reward. After his return to 
29,30),that when the Military Finance Department Britain, he was in 1866 employed on the Recruit- 
w'as established after the revolt of 1857, in order to ing Commission in England. His voluminous 
ensure economy in military expenditure, ^ General, and minute evidence before Lord Strathnairn^s 
then Colonel, Balfour was selected for the sole con- Committee led to his nomination in 1867 as 
trol of this department, under the personal autho- Assistant to the Controller-in -Chief at the War 
rity of Lord Canning.’ ‘Hewas,’ adds Mr.Thurlow,. Office, to assist Sir Henry Storks in the reor- 
‘a man of obstinate ability, and was armed to the ganization of the War Office Departments of 
teeth with power and promise of support. He ControuL He was employed there from January 
conducted the work of pruning with a knowledge 1868 to March 1871, and the result is shown by 
of detail only exceeded by his zeal in execution.’ the estimates for store rates for the years prior 
So early as 1861, Sir Charles Wood showed and subsequent to his appointment 
that the redactions ordered by the Government 1867-68, . . £1,555,500 1 1869-70, . . £1,150,000 
of India were expected to amount in the year 1868-69, . . 1,491,400 1 1870-p . . 1,000,000 

1860-61 to £2,500,000, which, with those of the The honour of K.C.B. was besto wed f or liis services 


that the redactions ordered by the Government 1867-68, . . £1,555,500 1 1869-70, . . £1,150,000 
of India were expected to amount in the year 1868-69, . . 1,491,400 1 1870-p . . 1,000,000 

1860-61 to £2,500,000, which, with those of the The honour of K.C.B. was besto wed f or liis services 
previous year, wmuld make an estimated saving in thisdepartment, and in 1872 he was elected M. P. 
in military expenditure alone of £6,000,000 ; for Kincardmeshire.— Stat&vnwi's Year 
and he added that if the reductions for 1861-62 Boolc^ 1864 to 1869 ; TkiiTlow\^ Company and the 
were equal to those of 1860-61, and the pro- Crown^ pp. 29, 30; Sir Charles Wood's 

dace of new taxes came up to the estimate, the Administration^ London^ 1867; 'Home News ^ 19th 
expenditure and income of 1861-62 would be February 1869, p. 33; Madras Army List; 
balanced. When the accounts were made, the Minutes of Lord Cannmg, Sir Bartle FrereClItk 
deficit of 1861-62 was only £50,678. To admit Mirc/i 1862, of the Honourable S. Tm ing and Sir 
of an examination of the results of Colonel Bal- Cecil Beadonfl th April 1M2, of Sir 11. Naplei^' 
four’s labours, the following tabular statements Wi April 1862, and Earl of Elgin and Kincar^ 


are given, showing the increase and decrease of 
the expenditure during his chiefship of the Military 
Finance Department 



Expenditure. j 



Year. Eevenue. 

Tn India. 

Home 

Cliarge.s. 

Total. 

Deficit. 

& 

1857- 58 31,706,776 

1858- 59 36,060,788 

1859- 60 39,705,822 

1860- 61 42,903,234 
•1861-62 43,829,472 

1862- 63 45,143,752 

1863- 04 44,613,032 

1864- 65 45,652,897 

1865- 66 48,935,220 

1866- 67 42,122,433 
llinos. 

Ib67-6S 48,534,412 

£> 

43,590,793 

44,622,270 

40,408,239 

87,245,756 

36,800,805 

38,087,772 

39,452,220 

41,120,924 

37,094,406 

41,044,485 

£ 

5,018,890 

6,657,612 

15,853,413 

6,616,380 

6,634,844 

6,515,601 

6,446,913 

6,394,198 

5,048,228 

7,545,518 

8,497,622 

£ 

40.097.418 

50.248.405 
50,475,688 
46,924,619 
43,880,100 

43.316.406 
44,534,685 

45.846.418 
46,169,162 
44,639,924 

49,542/107 

, ,£ 

8,390,642 
14,187,617 
10,769,861 
4,021,385 ; 

60,628 
Surplus, 
1,827,346 
Sur. 78,347 
193,521 
S.2, 766,068 
2,517,491 

1,007,695 


Military Charges. 


Year. 

j In India. 

At Home. 

J Total 

1855-56 

£10,019,436 

£1,672,757 

£11,492,193 

1856-57 

11,813,131 

1,770,038 

12,783,159 

1857-58 

15,569,925 

3,165,958 

18,734,958 

1858-59 

21,080,948 

4,368,856 

25,449,804 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

2,730,994 

23,640,301 

18C0-61 

15,730,006 

2,838,156 

18,568,162 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,507,504 

16,189,404 

1862-63 

12,764,325 

2,128,426 

14,892,751 

1863-64 

12,697,069 

1,849,341 

14,546,410 

1864-65 

13,494,467 

2,280,019 

15,774,486 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,462,882 

16,763,220 

1866-67 

12,440,383 

3,385,408 

15,825,791 

11 mos. 

: 




dine., IQtfi April 1862 ; Records of the India 
Office. 

Bx4lLGHAR. Hind. Russian leather. 

BALHARA, also styled Rashtrakuta, a dynasty 
who ruled at Malked in the Dekhan. According to 
Elliot, an ancient dynasty and kingdom mentioned 
by the merchant Suliman, The Balhara seem to 
represent the Balabhi sovereigns of Baiabhipura, 
who were succeeded by the Balia princes of Anhal- 
wara Puttun. Their territories included the 


Balhara was a title assumed by the successive 
sovereigns of Sauraslatra. He says the earliest of , 
the tribes which conquered a settlement in the 
peninsula of Saurashtra was the Balia, by some 
authorities stated to be a branch of the great Irido- 
vansa, and hence termed Balika-putra, anrl said 
to have been originally from Baiika-cles, or Baikh, 
the Bactria of the Greeks. The chief of Dhank is 
a Balia, The Balia pay adoration almost exclu- 
sively to the sun, and it is only in Saurashtra that 
temples to this orb abound. So tiuit religion, 
tradition as regards their descent, and personal 
appearance, ail indicate an Indo-Scythic origin 
for this race ; and in order to conceal their barha- 
rian (M’hlecha) extraction, the fable of their birth 
from Rama may have been devised. The city 
of Balabhi, written Wulieh in the maps, and now 
an inconsiderable village, was said to be 12 cos, 
or 15 miles in circumference. There is a sun-temple 
at Baroda, dedicated to Siirya Xarayana ; and in 
Col. Tod’s time it was the object of w^;rship of the 
prime minister of the Guicowar, who was of the 
Purvo caste, descended from the ancient Guelu*. 
There is also a sun-temple at Ihmares. Accord- 


_ It wiU be oteeryedthatthemilitaiy expenditure Purvo caste, descended from the nneieut Guebr. 

^“1 7 f sun-temple at P.mmres. Aeeord- 

1809-60 But from that year Colonel Balfoitrs ing to Mr. Edward Thomas. Balhara .and Bala-Uai 
labours began to be felt. 1 he military charges were of the sea-<mim>* Arabs was *1 di-ihH'fnl fnnn 

inl861-6^,andto~12,697,0C9m 1863-64:. ^hen time being. — B. Tkmnas; IVe, Cnthmi, j. 1 .^: 5 . 
the task was complete, the Government of India BALI, also called Maluibali, king of Maha-bali- 


bore testimony to the important services which I pura. He was the son of Mrochana, son of 
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Prablada, son of Hiranya Kasipu. His wife was 
Yindhyavali.^ — Dowson, 

BALI, Sansk., in all • peninsular India and in 
Ceylon, in the religious rites of the people, means 
a sacrifice performed to local deities, to earth and 
air deities, to evil spirits, to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, and to the Hindu deities Siva, Vishnu, 
their consorts and incarnations. Bali is the word 
used in Ceylon to express the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. The victim sacrificed is generally 
a cock ; and the Baliya are clay images supposed 
to represent the controlling planet of the indi- 
vidual, and are destroyed at the conclusion of 
Bali ceremonies. Bali, Bali Akhi, Bali-Dan, and 
Eakta-Bali, are the names for the sacrifice offer- 
ings of flowers, animals, and other articles offered 
to an idol; also of the food offered to created 
beings, in small quantities thrown up into the air. 
In Canara, a woman by eating of Bali-akhi food 
assumes the profession of a prostitute. The gifts 
to Vishnu are milk, cocoa-nuts, or dough images, 
rice, flowers, curds, and fruits; but to Siva and 
Durga are goats, sheep, and buffaloes, the heads 
of which, after being cut off, are given to the 
pujari, and the carcases to the inferior castes. 
This rite is often practised in times of severe 
epidemics. — See Sacrifices. 

BALI, an island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is feudatory to the Dutch. Bali and the adjoining 
island of Lombok in 1881 had a population of 
80,498, viz. 78,187 natives, 207 Arabs, 403 Chinese, 
and 34 Europeans. The Balinese entertain great 
aversion to a maritime life, and are more rarely 
to be met with at the European ports than the 
natives of the other islands to the eastward. 
They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
and more energetic in their dispositions, than the 
Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear a 
great resemblance to the natives of Siam, from 
whom it is probable that they are descended. 
The entire population of Bali profess a degraded 
form of the Hindu religion, and the burning of 
wddows amongst them was carried to an extent 
never known even in continental India. The 
slaves of a great man were also consumed upon his 
funeral pile ; and when the immense anfiual loss of 
life produced by these frightful practices is con- 
sidered, it is surprising that the island possesses 
so large a population. Other widows burn them- 
selves or are despatched with a kris, Keppell men- 
tions that Bali is the only island, however, in the 
whole Archipelago where the two great forms in 
the Indian religions — the Brahmanical and the 
Buddhist — exist together undisturbed. The Bal- 
inese are a comparatively civilised race, and very 
jealous of the encroachments of their powerful 
neighbours. Bali island has inland freshwater 
lakes or reservoirs situated several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Bali, Borneo, Java, 
Timor, the Philippines, the Moluccas, and Hew 
Guinea possess almost similar climates, but there ' 
are great differences in their animal productions. 
In Bali, birds are the barbet, fruit-thrush, and 
w-oodpecker. In I.ombok, the cockatoo, honey- 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Borneo are 
many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, deer, civets, and 
many varieties of squirrels. In the Celebes and 
Moluccas, the prehensile- tailed cuscus is the only 
terrestrial animal seen, except pigs and deer. The 
natural productions of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra 
have a considerable resemblance. Sumatra has 


the Indian elephant, the tapir, and rhinoceros; 
Borneo has the same elephant and tapir ; one of 
the Javan rhinoceros is different, but another 
occurs in Asia, and the smaller mammals are 
generally the same in the three islands. The, 
fauna of Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and 
this difference continues to the south, the line of 
separation passing between Bali and Lombok, 
though these two islands are only 15 miles apart. 
Bali women, like the Burmese, attend to the sell- 
ing of goods and merchandise. The Balinese 
tongue, with its ceremonial dialect and sacred 
language, is one of the most improved languages 
of the Archipelago. Bali and Lombok form one 
of the residences of Hetherland India ; and treaties 
have been formed with several neighbouring native 
princes, of Badong, Beliling, Den-Pasar, Karang- 
Assam, Klong-Kong, Tjombok, and Taboekan. — 
Bikrnore ; Earl^ KeppeVs Ind. Arch, ii. pp. 143, 
386, 389 ; Almanac. 

BALIGH. Arab. Mature, adult of age. Na- 
baligh, not grown up. 

BALI-PATI, in the Pan jab, earrings worn by 
both sexes of Hinclus. 

BALI-PRATIPADA, a Hindu festival in com- 
memoration of king Bali being sent to Patala, 
held about the last days of October. It seems to 
relate to some war amongst the ancient races of S. 
India. In Coorg called Bali-payda. 

BALIPUKA, the Palibrotha of the Greeks, sup- 
posed to be the same witli the city of Raj agriha. 

BALISHT. Hind. A span. 

BALISTES, the file fish of the South Seas. 

BALIYUS, a term in the Turkish and Persian 
dominions for a consular functionary. It is 
supposed that it is originally Venetian, possibly 
from the Greek basileus. 

BALJA. Tel. A large tribe of Sudra Hindus, 
scattered through Telingana. A few of them are 
foot-soldiers, but the majority are occupied in 
agricultural labour. A Balja man is Balja-vadu ; 
plural, Balja-wanlu. 

BALJAWAR, one day’s journey north of the 
Oxus, has a rich lead mine, and in its immediate 
vicinity is a large hill, called the Koh-i-Meeriah, 
from which is extracted coal of a good quality, 
and used as fuel by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Silk is produced in abundance, and 
could be cultivated to an almost indefinite extent. 
The vale of the Oxus seems peculiarly adapted to 
this produce, and the best specimeus come from 
Koubadian and Hazrat Imam, on its north and 
south bank. The silk of Bokhara is spoken of as 
being still better. — Papers, Afglia^iistan^ p. 186. 

BALKAH, two low ranges of hills on the E. 
coast of the Caspian, about lat. 39® 30' N., and 
long. 54° 30' E., rising 3000 feet above the sea 
gems are said to be found. — Collett^ Khiva, 

BALKASH, a lake of Central India. 

BALKEES, who succeeded her father Hodhad 
in Yemen, was properly named Balkama or Yalk- 
ama. Her existence has given rise to numerous 
fables, and amongst others that she was the 
queen of Sheba, who married Solomon. This 
Balkees, however, lived about the commencement 
of the Christian era, and she repaired or consoli- 
dated the dam of Mareb. — Playfair, See Saba. 

BALKH, in lat. 36° 48' N., is a town of Afghan- 
Turkestan, 357 miles H.W. from Kabul, 120 miles 
W. of Kunduz, 370 miles N.E. of Herat, The 
province of Balkh is bounded on the N.E. by the 




BxlLEO-BANS; . 

Oxiis, E. by Eunduz, W. by Kborasan, and S.W. 
by the mountains of Hazara and the state of 
Maimuna. To the S.E. the country is cold and 
mountainous ; but the N-W. parts, of it are flat, 
sandy, and exceedingly hot in the summer. It is 
tolerably well peopled by IJzbak, Afghan, Mongol, 
Turk, and Tanjet or Tajak, who partly dwell in 
villages, and partly roam with their flocks in 
search of pasturage. The Uzbak are simple, 
honest, and humane ; but the Tanjet are a corrupt 
and dissolute race of men, addicted to vices. They 
have a few Jews and Hindus; the new town has 
10,000 Afghans, and 6000 Eapchak, and some 
Uzbak. The city of Balkh is regarded by the 
Persians as the ancient source of religion and 
polite education. The ruins of the old city are 
in a circuit of 20 miles around. Moorcroft and 
Guthrie are buried outside the city, but Moor- 
croft died at Andkhui. In 1850 it fell under 
Afghan rule. There are many aqueducts, and 
the country is fertile. By Asiatics, Balkh is 
named Amu-l-Balad, the Mother of Cities. It 
is said to have been built by Kaiamurz of Persia, 
also by the philosopher Zoroaster. It was con- 
quered by Alexander, and included in Bactria. 
Balkh stands on a plain about six miles from 
the hills. Its climate is very insalubrious. It 
is well irrigated by means of aqueducts from the 
fiver. It is built on a gentle slope which sinks 
towards tlie Oxus, about 1800 feet above the sea. 
It has repeatedly sent out conquerors, and been 
conquered. Arsaces I. is described by some as a 
native of Sogd, by others as of Bactria, but by 
Moses of Chorene as of Balkh ; and Moses adds 
that the dynasty was called Balkhavensis or 
Pahlavian. It was one of the finest cities of Asia, 
until Chenghiz Khan and Timur almost razed it to 
the ground on several occasions. In Polo’s time 
it stSl preserved some signs of its former magnifi- 
cence. Nadir Shah, in 1736, conquered Balkh 
and Kunduz. After his death, these provinces 
passed, under the Daurani monarchy, into the pos- 
session of the Afghans, dntO, in 1820, Shah Murad 
of Kunduz asserted his independence. After that 
date they formed part of the state of Bokhara, but 
Afghanistan once more asserted her supremacy 
over them, Bokhara became confined to the 
northern bank of the Oxus, and Afghanistan ex- 
tended its rule north of the Hindu Kush, from 
Maimuna on the west to Kunduz and Badakhshan 
on the east. — Ymnlery^ Bokhara^ p. 340 ; Kinneir's 
Geog. Memoir^ p. 187 ; Chaijield^s Hindustan, p. 31; 
MacGreg. p. 192 ; Bellew, 205 ; Biirnaly's Khiva; 
Kotenko\^ Central Asia. 

• BALKO-BANS. Beng. Dendrocalamusbalcooa. 

BALLA, a supposed Scythic race formerly 
ruling in Saurashtra one of the Eajcnla race. 
The byrd or ‘ blessing ’ of the bard is, ‘ Tatta Mul- 
tan -ka Rao,’ indicative of their original abodes on 
the Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent 
from the Suryayansi, and maintain that their great 
ancestor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of 
Sava, the eldest son of Ram; that their first 
settlement in Saurashtra was at the ancient 
Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy 
Puttun; and that, in conquering the country 
adjacent, they termed it Baleakheter (their capital 
Balabhipura), and assumed the title of Bala Rai. 
Here they claim identity with the Gehlot race of 
Mewar, w^hich long held power in Saurashtra. 
Before the Gehlot adopted the worship of Siva 


BALLAPOORA. 

Mahadeo, which period is indicated in their annals, 
the chief object of their adoration -was the sun. 
The Balia on the continent of Saurashtra, how- 
ever, assert their origin to be Induvansa, and 
that they are the Balika-putra who were the 
ancient lords of Aror on the Indus. The Katti 
people claim descent from the Balia, an addi- 
tional proof of northern origin, and strength- 
ening their right to the epithet of the bards, 
‘ Lords of Multan and Tatta.’ The Balia were 
of sufficient consequence in the 13th century to 
make incursions on Mewar ; and the first exploit 
of the celebrated rana Hamir, was his killing the 
Balia chieftain of Choteela. The chief of Dhank 
is a Balia, and the tribe yet preserves importance 
in the Peninsula, — Tody's Rajasthan, i. 42, ii. 112. 

BALLABI. A principality was founded at 
Ballabi in Gujerat in the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era (a.d. 144), by Kanak 
Sena, an emigrant of the Solar race, which reigned 
in Oudh, They were driven out of their cajutal, 
A.D. 524, under Siliditya iir., by an army whom 
Colonel Tod thinks were Parthians, and whom Mr. 
Wathen suggests were Indo-Bactrians; andElphin- 
stone supposes they may have been Persians of 
the Sassaniaii race. The princes of that family 
emigrated again from Gujerat, and at length 
founded the kingdom of Mewar, which still sub- 
sists. Ballabi is supposed to be the Byzantium of 
Ptolemy. In one inscription, Dhruva Sena is 
described as a follower of Bhagavata, and Dhara- 
pattah of the sun; all the rest worship Siva. — 
Elphin. pp. 2 1 1 , 2 1 2. 

BALLAI or Baliati. Hind. Of the village 
community of India, the shepherd who drives the 
village flock to the common pasturage, and, be- 
sides his seerano, has some trifling reward from 
every individual. It is his especial duty to pre- 
vent cattle trespasses. In Central India, the 
village boundary servant. — Rajasthan, ii, p. 596* 

BALLAM or Yallam, the great canoe of Ceylon, 
usually made from theangely, Artocarpus integri- 
folia, or Ahir-suta. See Boat. 

BALLAPOORA. In ]\Iysore, two towns of this 
name, Chikka and Dodda Ballapoora, about 14 
miles apart, of great importance until reduced by 
Hyder Ali. Chikka Ballapoora is very healthy. 
Several families of the Morasu Wakkaliga are in 
this part of the country ; the women amputate two 
lingers of the right hand. The sect is said to be a 
subdivision of the Morasu IVakkal. Every woman 
of the sect, previous to piercing the eails of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her beiiig be- 
trothed in marriage, must necessarily undergo 
this, mutilation, which is performed by the black- 
smith of the village for a regulated fee, by a 
surgical process sufficiently rude. The fingers are 
placed on a block, the blacksmith places a, chisel 
over the articulation of the joints, and chops them 
off at a single blow. The story related by Yllks 
of the origin of this strange practice, is that a 
Rakshasa (giant) named Vrilxa, by a course of 
austere devotion to Mahadeva, obtaiiieii from him 
the promise of whatever boon he shouhl ask. 
The Rakshasa accordingly demamled that every 
person on whose head he placed his right hanci, 
should instantly be reduced to ashes : and IVfaha- 
deva conferred the boon, without suspicion of the 
purpose for which it was designed. The Rakshasa 
no sooner found himself possessed, of this formid- 
able power, than he attempted to use it for the 


m 


BALLER, 


BALMUJ. 


destruction of liis benefactor. Maiiadeva fled; countries the village authorities are still ruling, 
the giant pursued, and followed the fugitive so They greatly vary in number and in duties; but 
closely as to chase him into a thick grove. His there are office-holders who claim to be descend- 
pursuer inquired of a husbandman at work in an ants of the persons who first settled, a thousand 
adjoining field whether he had seen the fugitive, years ago and more, in the villages they now 
and %vhat direction he had taken. The man, fear- hold, and similar is to be found amongst the 
ful of the future resentment of Mahadeva, and Reddi and Gauda of the south and east. It is 
equally alarmed for the present vengeance of the this that preserves the Indian villages from the 
giant, answered aloud that he had seen no one, changes which would otherwise have occurred 
but pointed to the place of concealment. In this from the irruptions of the many conquering races, 
extremity Yishnu descended in the form of a Amongst the Mahratta, office-bearers are known 
beautiful girl, to the rescue of Mahadeva. The as Balute or Alute ; amongst the Canarese, as 
Rakshasabecame instantly enamoured; the damsel Ayakarru, Ayagarra, or Ayangaudlu. 
was of pure Brahmanic origin, and might not be Head officer, Potail, Reddi, Gauda ; assistant 
approached by the unclean giant. By degrees she do., Ghangala; accountant, or Kalkarni; district 
appeared to relent, and, as a previous condition to do., Despandi; Ghaudari, convener of trades; the 
further advances, enjoined the performance of the money-changer, assayer, gold and silver smith, is 
Sandya, a ceremony in which the right hand is Potadar ; the barber, Nhawi or Nai ; washerman, 
successively applied to the breast, to the crown of Parit, Dhobi ; temple servant or Gurao ; carpen- 
t he head, and to other parts of the body. The ter or Sutar; potter or Kumhar; gatekeeper or 
Rakshasa, thinking only of love, and forgetful of watchman, usually a Pariah or Mhar, Mhang, 
the powers of his right hand, performed the Ramusi or Bhil, called eskar, veskar, tallari ; 
Sandya, and was himself reduced to ashes. Maha- waterman, do., do., do.; astrologer or Josi; shoe- 
deva now issued from his place of concealment, maker or Mhang ; Bhat or bard ; Maulana or 
and, after the proper acknowledgment for his de- Mulla, a Mahomedan priest, and others, 
liverance, proceeded to discuss the guilt of the The Mahratta village head, the potail, is also 

treacherous husbandman, and, as a punishment for the civil magistrate, and settles petty civil matters 
his crime, determined to deprive Mm of the finger to the extent of two maunds of grain, or four 
with which he had pointed out the hiding-place, or six rupees, and sends higher claims to the 
The man’s wife, who had just arrived at the field tahsildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
with his food, hearing this sentence, threw herself police, and sends all to the Amin. In lieu of pay 
at the feet of Mahadeva. She represented the for the above services, the potail is allowed from 
certain ruin of the family if her husband should be 25 to 50 bighas of land rent-free, the land tax 
disabled for some months from performing the being about 3 or 4 rupees the bigha. For the 
labours of the farm, and besought the deity to cultivation of his rent-free lands two or four bul- 
accept two of her fingers instead of one from her locks would be needed, because from 10 to 16 
husband. Mahadeva, pleased with so sincere a bighas, according as the rains are heavy or light, 
proof of conjugal affection, accepted the exchange, are all that a pair of bullocks can get over. There 
and ordained that her female posterity should are sometimes two or four potails in a village, not 
sacrifice two fingers at his temple as a memorial of always of the same caste ; for instance, the village 
the transaction. The practice is accordingly con- of Khan pur, Zillah of Nandair, has four potails, 
fined to the supposed descendants of this woman, two Mahratta, a Ganarese-speaking lingaet, and 
There are about two thousand families who follow a Kulkargah ; and there are a few Bi-ahman and 
this superstition in Mysore. Personal mutilation Mahomedan and Pariah potails, but a Christian 
is forbidden now by law, but the people prefer to potail is unknown. — Wilson's Glossary. 
endure punishment rather than not follow this BALLOTA NIGRA. W. Black borehoimd is 
ancient custom. the Ballote of Dioscorides, and the Ballota of Piiny. 

BALLEE, a fine-grained wood of a good colour, B. Hispanica, Linn.^ has been introduced into 
grown on the island of Banca. — p. 134. India. B. Disticha, Linn,^ and B. Mauritiana, 
BALLET-WOOD, a timber of the Andamans, Persoon, are syns. of Anisomeles ovata, Pi. Brown. 
of great transverse strength. BALM, a name applied to several plants and 

BALLOON VINE. Cardiospermum halicaca- vegetable products. Melissa officinalis of the S. of 
bum. Europe is the Arabian or common balm; Cala- 

BALLOOT. Pees. Galls, gall-nuts. mintha nepetha is field balm ; and G. officinalis 

BALLORA, the name given by the people to is the mountain balm. All these are natives of 
the caves known as Ellora ; also called Yerula. Great Britain, and only one M. officinalis is known 
BALLOTA, village municipality; also the indi- in India. The resin called balm of Gilead, noted 
viduals composing it. In Hindustan and Bengal, in Scripture, is obtained from incisions in the bark 
the republic or village -system has been greatly of the Balsamodendron Gileadense, which is a 
disturbed by the repeated inroads and conquests of synonym of B. opobalsamum; and this resinous 
foreign, races, and the long period of Mahomedan product is also known as balm of Mecca. But in 
rule, and there the village officers and servants are Britain the plant known as balm of Gilead is the 
less complete. But even there the headman and Abies balsamea. M. officinalis is alluded to in 
the accountant are almost invariably retained, and Genesis xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11 ; Jeremiah viii. 22, 
some of the other officers and servants are also to xlvi. 11, and li. 8 ; and in Ezekiel xxvii. 17. It 
be found, and in most instances the offices are is a pot herb ; the young tops and leaves are used 
hereditary, are capable of being mortgaged or in cookery, and when dry, as tea; raised from 
sold, are paid by recognised fees and perquisites, seed cuttings, etc. Like all pot herbs, it should 
by allotments of grain at the time of harvest, or be cut, to dry, when in flower, and dried in the 
sometimes by portions of land held rent-free or at shade.— -Jq/rey; Ainslie; Hogg, Veg. King. 
a low quit-rent. In the Canarese and Mahratta BALMUJ. Panj. Daucus carota. 
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BALNA. Mahr. A woman’s name, meaning the products of several plants, some of them of the 
little one. S. and E. of Asia, but others foreign to these 

Bx\L-]N"ATH, the deity worshipped by the Saiira regions, as Brazilian elemi, called also Acouchi 
races in Giijerat, identical with the Syrian Bal. balsam, a resin obtained from the Icica hetero- 
The Bui-dan, or sacrifice of the bull to Bal-nath, phylla. Balsam apple is the fruit of the Momor- 
is on record, though now discontinued amongst dicaof Syria, and is applied to wounds. Carpathian 
the Hindus. A ring was dug up at the Fort Hill, balsam, from two species of pine. Copalm balsam 
Montrose, which Colonel Tod considered to bear is from the Liquidambar styraciflua. Hungary bal- 
the symbol of the sun -god Bal-nath ; around it is sam is from the Pinus mugho. Balsam of copaiba 
ivreathed a serpent. Balnath, a hill in the Panjab, is from several species of Copaifera of the West 
the most commanding object within fifty miles of Indies and tropical America. Balsam of Peru is 
the Hydaspes- — Tod's Travels^ p. 49. supposed to be got from the Myrospermum Perui- 

BALO. Jav. Lac. ferum of Central America, and one white balsam 

BALOGHIA LUCID A. Endl. A middle- of commerce is made from it ; but white balsam, 
sized tree of E. Australia. A beautiful and or myrrh seed, or quinquino, is also obtained from 
indelible pigment issues from the wounds in the the M. pubescens. Balsams of copaiba, Peru, 


A middle- 


bark. — V. Mueller. 

BiVLOLO, a name of Skardo. 


and elemi are used medicinally. Canada turpen- 
tine or Canada balsam is obtained from the Abies 


BALOG. Sahsk. Sandy. Baloo-desa would balsamea in Canada. Between the bark and the 
be, in the Persian Kegist’han, or desert, very wood of the trunks and branches of these trees 


applicable to Arabia Deserta. 

BA-LOO-LET. Burm. Paratrophia digitata. 


are vesicles containing the oleo-resin, which exudes 
when they are broken. Canada balsam is much 


Holigarna longifolia. 
Liquidambar altingia, JBl. 
„ orientale, Mill, 


B ALOR, the name applied to Balti by the used by varnish makers in the manufacture of 
Dard race. Fossils, are found in the Balor hills, some of the most transparent varnishes. It is 
BALPUR-SIVA, or Siva of the city of Bal, a also extensively employed by opticians as a cement, 
small temple visited by Colonel Tod. In front of To Balsamodendron opobalsamura, M. Kunth 
the mythic emblem of the god was Nandi, the more particularly refers the Balessaii of Bruce, 
vahan or courser, the bull in brass, at one time The plants in the S. and E. of Asia which yield 
•apparently the sole object of worship of the Saui'a balsamic products are as under : — 

n T. r Amyris commiphora. Holigarna longifolia. 

Balsamodendron Gilead- Liquidambar altingia, BL 
BALSAM, flowering plants of the genus Im- ense. „ orientale, Mill, 

patiens, of which numerous species occur in India ,, ^ opobalsamum. Melaleuca minor, IX 

and China. Towards the close of the rains, the Buchanania latifolia. Blelanorrham usitatiss. 
whole of the Western Ghats of India, the Syhadri deodara. ^ Odina wodier. 

with tt. bata .ta of 

the ripe fruit opening at the slightest touch and Dipterocarpus alatus. „ longifolius. 

expelling their seed, from which peculiarity the „ angustifolius. Rhus verniciferum, D. C, 

term I m patiens has been given to the genus. It »» pandiflorus, TFaZL SetMa Indica, D. C 

is a pretty sight to see the hills for miles clothed »» incanus, i2ox6. Stagmaria vernkiflua. 

with flowering balsams. Balsas, on the Khassya ;; ^ ’ 

hills, are next m relative abundance (about 2 to 5) 

to the orchids, both tropical and temperate kinds, Balsam of Peru, Balsamum Peruvianum. The 
of great -beauty and variety in colour, form, and tree, Myrospiermum peruifemm, is a native of 


opobalsamum. Melaleuca minor, IX 


I Buchanania latifolia. 


angustifolius. 
pandiflorus, Wall. 
incanus, Moxb. 
Isevis, Ham. 
turbinatus, GcBrt,. 


Blelanorrham usitatiss. 
Odina wodier. 

Pinus excelsa, 

„ Xhasyana, Brandis, 
„ longifolius. 

Rhus' verniciferum, ' ,D. U, 
SetMa Indica, IX ■€. 
Stagmaria vernkiflua. 
Tectona grandis, S, 


size of blossom. The common garden balsam, in 
its double state, has long been an object of cuiti- 


Central America, from whence, formerly, the 
balsam was forwarded to Peru for re-exportation 


vation. It not only has a tendency to varv with to Spain. The drug is obtained by beating and 


double flowers, but has also the power of con- 
tinuing to produce them when renewed from 


charring the bark, so as to promote the flow of 
the resin, which is collected by the application of 


seeds. To secure fine balsams, save the seed with rags to the injured portions of the trunk. It is a 
great care from the finest and most double flowers resinous fluid, and is imported into India as a 
only, throwing away all whole coloured and single surgical application. Balsam of Tolu ; .Baume do 
blossoms. Balsams require to be sown thinly in tolu, Fr. ; Tolutanischer Balsam, Ger, ; BaLsamo 
a box or seed-pan. After the plants are 2 or 3 de Tolu, Sp. The source of the balsam of Tolu is 
inches high, they should be transplanted out singly imperfectly known. 

in well-manured soil ; if to be grown in pots, they BALSAMODENDRON, a genus of plants of 
should be put in small-sized ones at first, and the natural order Burseracem, . / a f/n, B. Berryanum, 
re-potted into larger when requisite, w’hich will B. Roxburghii, and B. Agaliochum, occur in Imiia' 
be when the small pots are tilled with roots. Dr. Stocks, under B. Roxburghii, A unites 
The soil best adapted for culture is, two parts Amyris commiphora, Roxb., A. agallocha, i7/,r/. 
strong loam approaching in appearance to brick Balsamodendron affalloclnC VoiqL Ilori. 

earth, and two parts well decayed manure, with a | Sub., B. Roxburghii, Arno'tt, Comini]>hora IMada- 
littlelime, which' will aid in preventing mildew, so gascarensis, LuaJi. Flor. Med. and a spi»cit-s of 
destructive to the balsam ; the pots should be well Protium, IF. and A. ; and he describes his sneeits 
drained, and the plants must never be neglected as growing” in Arabia, Sind. Deesa, Marwak the 
in watering.— JfooL Him. Jour. ; FdddeWs Gar- Bekhan, Aurangabad. N. Inuia., Silljet. A.-sanr 
dening; Voigt. See Impatiens. ' and the Gar o hills. B. Katof is mentitmed'bv 

BALSAM, the balsem of the Dutch, baume of Forskal. B. pubescens, Storks, is a smaJi live 
the French, balsamo of the Italian and Spanish, called Baee by the Balimh, native of ^ind* nmvh 
according to Calmet, is supposed to be derived resembling the Googul tree. Its youm- shoots are 
from Baal-shemen, royal oil The term designates * fragrant.—!??'. J. K Stacks, 

■ 202 ' ':', , ■ ■ ■ 
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BALTI. 


BALSAMODEKDRON AGALLOCHA. WA^ A. 


Commiphora Madagascar- 
ensis, Jack. 


B. Eoxbui’ghii, Ar7i. 

Aaiyris agallocha, Boxh. 

,, commiphora, i2oa;6. 

Googul-Gubdee, . Hind. | Googala, Sansk., Hind. 

This small tree grows to the east and north- 
east of Bengal, in Silhet, Assam, and the Garo 
hills, also in the Central Provinces and Pan jab. 
Hr. Eoyle supposes this to produce the gum 
bdellium of commerce, and perhaps of Dioscorides; 
but b’dellium is got also from B. Mukul and B. 
Africanum. The whole plant, while growing, is 
considerably odoriferous, particularly when any 
part is broken or bruised, and diffuses a grateful 
fragrance, like that of the finest myrrh, to a con- 
siderable distance around. Timber worthless, from 
the rapidity with which white ants devour it. It 
burns brightly, and makes excellent torches. — 
Voigt ; Roxb. ; FL Andh. ; Pearson ; Jacob. 
BALSAMODEHDRON BERRYL Arn. 

Frotium Gileadense, W. and A. 

Amyris Gileadensis, Willde, Moxh. 


Balsam, 

Koughan balsam, 


Arab. 

Hind., 

Per. 


Balm of Gilead, 
,, of Mecca, 
Balessan, 


. Eng. 
Egypt. 


A large shrub or small tree, a native of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and all over the Madras Presidency. 
It forms an excellent hedge, and the whole tree 
has a grateful fragrance. M. Fee ascribes to this 
tree three distinct products, — balsam of Mecca, 
a wood called xylobalsamum, and fruits termed 
carpobalsamum. Tradition is rich in anecdotes 
relative to the origin of its balsam. The Maho- 
medans affirm that it sprang from the blood of 
the slain in Mahomed’s conflict with the tribe of 
Harb, and that the prophet used the balsam for 
the resuscitation of the dead. It is much used in 
medicine by the haldms as a stimulant, tonic, 
and somewhat astringent remedy, and as an 
external application to indolent sores. It is also 
employed as a perfume and cosmetic. A mixture 
of this balsam is made by rubbing together 8 
ounces of acacia gum on white muslin, and 2 
drachms of Mecca balsam. It is much prized by 
the Mahomedan physicians as a tonic stimulant, 
in doses of half to one ounce three times daily. — 
Beng. Phar. p. 375 ; O'SL p. 285 ; Bedd. FL Sylv, 
BALSAMODENDRON EHRENBERGI, Berg., 
yields myrrh resin. B. mukul, Hooker, yields 
the b’dellium resin. 

BxALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. KuntJi. 
Akuila, . . . . Arab. Roughan balsam, Hind. 
Balessan, . . , Egypt. Ud-i-Balessan, . Pers. 
Balm of Gilead, . . Eng. Tukhm-i-Balessan, „ 

, , of Mecca, . . „ 

This plant of Arabia is supposed to be one of 
those that produce the balm of Gilead, the balm 
of Scripture, and balsamon of Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides. — Birdwood, pp. 20, 21. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA. Nees, 
Mnrr, Morr, . . Arab. 1 Heerabol, . . Sansk. 
Bola, Bol, . . Sansk. j Valati-polain, , Tam. 

A native of Yemen; is a small tree with a 
whitish grey bark, with rough abortive branches, 
terminating in spines. It yields the myrrh of 
commerce; the juice exudes spontaneously, and 
hardens on the bark. It contains gum and resin, 
acts as a stimulant expectorant, and is used in 
bronchitis, asthma, and diseases of women ; also 
as an external application to ulcers and sore 
throats, aplithse and spongy gums; by hakims it 
is employed in chronic coughs, induration of the 
liver, intestinal worms, and amenorrboea. It is 


-Birdioood,^. 20; Powell's 


said to cause ahortion.- 
Handbook, i. p. 338. 

BALSAMODENDRON ROXBURGHII. Arn. 
Amyris commiphora, jKox?;. 

„ agallocha, Eort., Beng. 

Frotium Koxburgbianum, W. arnd A. 
Commiphora Madagascarensis, Lind,, 0\Sh. 
Balsamodendron agallocha, Voigt. 

Its Besin. 


Aflatun, . . . Arab. 
Googul, Googur, Baluch. 
East Indian myrrh, Eng. 
B’dellium, , . . . „ 

. . . . . GE. 
of Dioscorides. 


Googul, , 
Mukul, . 
Muql, 
Googula, 
Kookul, . 
Googulu, 


Hind* 


Pebs« 
Sin6h:» 
Tam«. 

, . Tel* 

A small tree 4 to 6 feet high. It grows in 
Arabia, Sind, Deesa, Marwar, Aurangabad, the 
Dekhan, N. India, Silhet, Assam, Garo hills. It 
produces a valuable gum-resin, met with in all the 
bazars of India, and said to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as East Indian 
myrrh. Royle considers the Googul identical 
with the B’delliura of commerce, and he ingeniously 
traces in Budlyoon and l^ladelkon (the Greek 
synonyms of Googul) the /3’BsAX/oy and 
of Dioscorides. The medicinal properties of B’del- 
lium are exactly like those of myrrh, and it is 
much cheaper. Dr. Ainslie describes the gum- 
resin as semi-pellucid, yellowish or brown, in- 
odorous, and brittle, softening between the fingers ; 
in appearance not nnlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, 
and rather strong smell. He states that it was 
then all brought from Arabia and Persia, where 
the tree is called Daraclit-i-muql. — O'Sh. 287 ; 
Ains. i. p. 29 ; Royle, p. 177 ; Birdwood, p. 21 ; Dr. 
J. E. Stocks. 

BAL SANTOSH, lit., child satisfying; Hindu 
beggars who ask alms by calling these words. 

BAL TAR. Sansk. Borassus flabeliiformis. 

BALTI, a district of Central Asia, in long. 75^^ 
E., and lat. 36° N. Balti extends from the con- 
fines of Ladakh westward to the great bend of the 
Indus. It has Dras and Hasora on its south, and 
the Kouenlun or Mustagh on the north. The bed 
of the Indus at Toltiis 7500 feet ; at Iskardo, the 
capital, 7000 ; at Rondu, 6200 ; at the great bend, 
about 5000 ; and the mean height of its villages 
above the sea is about 7000 feet. Its chief town 
of Skardo is 7255 feet above the sea, and Khapalu 
is 8285 feet above tbe sea. Balti, or Balti Yul, is 
called. Palolo or Balor by the Dards, and Nang 
Kod by the Tibetans ; and the country is frequently 
called Skardo or Kardo or Iskardo from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. Skardo 
is called by the Lamas of Ladakh, Skarma-m Do, 
meaning the enclosed place or the starry place. 
The mountains which surround the Iskardo plain 
rise at once with great abruptness, and are very 
steep and bare. Balti proper is a small table-land, 
and, with that of Deotsu, is about 60 miles long 
and 36 broad. The Balti people of Little Tibet, 
the Byltse of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in language 
and appearance, are all Mahomedans, and differ 
from the more eastern Tibetans of Le, who call 
themselves Bhotia, or inhabitants of Bhot, by 
being taller and less stoutly made. Their langu age 
differs considerably fi'om that of Le, but only as 
one dialect differs from another. The people are 
strong and hardy; they grow corn and cut water- 
courses like the people of Rongdo, irrigating the 
land, and using manure, and they are food of out-of- 
door and manly games. The houses of Iskardo are 
very much scattered over a large extent of surface^ 
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BALU. BALUCHISTAls^. 


so that there is no appearance of a town. They 
have the Khor country on the east, inhabited by 
a people supposed to be the Chauransei-Scythse of 
Ptolemy. Iskardo, Skardo, or Little Tibet, was 
conquered in 1840 for the raja Grhulab Singh, 
by his general Zorawar Singh, with his Dogra 
troops. rGylfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo 
or Little Tibet, is derived from two Balti words, — 
yGgyl, powerful, and Fo, a man.. The queen is 
styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Yigne points to this as 
the original of the title of Guelph belonging to 
the royal family of Britain, and of the term Gyife- 
koniger, still used to designate the old kings of 
Denmark. — Thomson's Trs. in W. Himalaya^ ''24cl\ 
Latham's Ethn.; A. Cunningham; Vigiie, Narrative ; 
Hooker et Thomson^ p. 225; Yitle^ Cathay^ i 284. 

BALU. Hind. A bear. Balu-Sooi', the Indian 
hog-badger, Arctonyx Collaris. 

BiiLU. Hind. Sand ; ' hence Balu a, sandy, and 
Bal-sundar, sandy soil. 

BALUCHISTAN, between lat. 24" 50^ and 
30° 20' K, and long. 61" 10' to 68° 38' E., com- 
prises the extensive regions between the confines 
of modern Persia and British territory in the 
valley of the Indus ; to the north Seistan and 
Afghanistan, to the south the ocean, mark its 
boundaries. Area, 106,600 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 400,000 ? The western section comprises 
the subdivisions of Nushki, Kharan, Mushki, Panj- 
ghur, Keej, Kolwah, and Jhow; the maritime 
section includes the provinces of Las, Hormara, 
and Pessani ; the central section is formed of 
the great provinces of Saharawan and Jhalawan, 
to which are to be added the .districts depend- 
ent on the capital, Kaiat, and which are inter- 
mediately situated between the two; and the 
eastern section includes the provinces of Cutch 
Gandava, Harand, and Dajil, the last two bordering 
on the river Indus. The most remarkable features 
of Baluchistan are its rugged and elevated surface, 
its barrenness, and deficiency of water. It may 
be described as a maze of mountain, except on the 
N.W., in which direction the surface descends to 
the great desert, and on the south, where a low 
tract stretches along the sea-shore. The more 
important valleys are Shal, Mustung, Kaiat, Bagh- 
wan, and Mungochar. 

The valley of Quetta, or Shal, is situated in 67° 

E. long., and 80° to 80° 20' N. lat. It is about 
15 or 20 miles in length, and from 4 to 6 in 
breadth. It is bounded to the westward by the 
ChahT Tan range, having a strike of S.S.W. by 
N.N-.E. ' 

The valley of KanJiee is situated to the west of, 
and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but extends 
further south. Its length is about 80 miles, and 
breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on the east by the 
great Chah’l Tan range, which separates it from 
the valley of Quetta, and on the west by a parallel 
range of much less height, which, towards the 
north, separates it from the valley of Pishin. 

The valley of Musttmg is to the south of the 
valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It extends from 
about 29° 80' to near 80° N. lat., and its eastern 
boundary is nearly defined by the 67° of E. long. 

It is therefore about 40 miles in length, and varies 
breadth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading 


in oreaatn irom o to 5 miles, spreading out 
towards its upper end, and being gradually con 
stricted towards its lower or southern extremity. 

It is bounded by parallel ranges, rmniiig N.KB.' i Husain and SamularirandThc- 
by b.S.ll . of height, probably, from pOO to 800 ! Dasbt-i-Goran. 
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feet. The range to the eastward is pierced by a 
pass leading to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. 

The JDasht-Lhe-Eaulat is an elevated valley or 
plain, situated to the N.E. of Mustung, at the 
head of the Bolan pass. Its breadth is from 15 
to 20 miles. It has no towns or villages, but is 
occasionally dotted with the tomans of the Kurd 
tribe. Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
spring and summer months, but during the 
winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, destitute 
of trees or any shelter; the snow lies deep on 
it, and cold winds whistle over its frozen surface. 
It is subject to the depredations of the Kaka 
(Khaka, Kakar, Kakarr) tribe of Afghans, and 
caravans are frequently plundered by them. In 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant Terk 
plant, and its surface diversified by fields of 
waving grain. It has no streams, but one or two 
wells have been dug, and water obtaioed with 
some difficulty ; the cultivators are dependent on 
rain and heavy dews. 

The . valley of Mungochar is situated to the 
southward of that of Mustung, more circular in 
form, and of much less extent; destitute of trees, 
save a few stunted mulberries. 

The valley of Giranee is situated south of 
Mungochar, and is distant about 8 miles from Kaiat. 

The valley of Ziarat is situated to the west- 
ward of, and rims parallel with, the preceding ; 
is of considerable extent, well watered and culti- 
vated. 

. Baluchistan was early traversed or noticed by 
Pottinger, Postans, Ferrier, Barton, Masson, and 
Mohun Lai ; and, more' recently, other writers 
have noticed its features and peoples. Dr. Cook 
(in Trans. Bomb. Med. and Phys. Society) described 
the territories as consisting of lofty rugged table- 
lands and level ground, and their climates as ex- 
hibiting the severest heat and the most intense 
cold. He arranged it into five portions— 

The great central mountain range or table-land, 
running north and south, which comprises the 
provinces of Saharawan, Jhalawan, and Las ; 

The mountain district extending eastward, in- 
habited by the Murri and Bugti, situated to the 
south of Sind and Cutchi ; 

The province of the plains, Cutch Gandava ; 

The province of Makran, diversified by moun- 
tain and desert, which stretches westwai-d along 
the sea-coast ; 

The. great desert of Seistan to the north of the 
last-named districts. 

Saharaivan is the more northerii of the central 
provinces, and blends its confines with the 
Afghan districts of Pishin and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar. It has a length and breadth of aliout 
100 miles each way. On its east are paralhd 
ranges of hills, which separate it from Dadar and 
Cutchi, with which it communicates by a pass 
;^rough which runs ^ the river Bolan, leading frum 
Dadar to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. l^iustung district 
is occupied by the Eaisani, Sherwiuii, Halimud- 
Shabi, Bangalzai, and I.ari : Gui-ij-liiiia is lln' laud 
of the Sirpherra; the Dasht-i-be-DauJat an,l 
Mery are held by the Kurd : the Laa'hao are iu 
Mangochar ; the Eodatu in Aslii KhaiCinid Pudeii. 
but also west of Kurdigap. iit Iri iu Kmdii and at 
bohrabm Jhalawan ; tiie Ghazghi iu Giiaz.^ • the 
hills west of Khnnak are occupied hy the Sliaikh 

'nnari are m the 
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Jlinlawan lies between lat26° and 29° N.,and 
long. 65° and 67° 30'. B. It includes the countries 
stretching in a southerly direction between Kalat 
and the maritime province of Las. To the west, 
barren tracts intervening, it has the provinces of 
Mushki, Kharan, and Kolwah. It comprises the 
districts of Sohrab, Zahri, Baghwan, Khozdar, ■ 
Zidi, Kappar, Wad, Nall, and the hills of the ' 
Mingal, fezanju, and Samulari. The pastoral! 
tribes in this province are superior in numbers, | 
the great tribes of Miiigal and Bizanju giving j 
them preponderance. The Mehmasini, Nusher- ^ 
wani, and Mirwari occupy the Mushki district. ; 
dhalawan is somewhat less mountainous than ! 
Saharawan, and, except its valleys, is very barren. ' 
Its people, about 30,000 in number, are chiefly 
pastoral, very poor and very ignorant. These 
tribes are largely pastoral and nomade, and have 
their allotted portions of the country, which they 
jealously guard. Many of them are traders and 
horse-dealers, visiting the chief towns of India. 

Kharan has two small towns, one of w’'hich, 
Washak, is occupied by the Nusherwani tribe, 
who claim a Persian descent, and, in common 
with the Eajput of Udaipur in western India, 
trace it to the celebrated Nusherwan. 

The deserts of Nushki, Chagai, and Seistan are 
sometimes collectively called the desert of Balu- 
chistan. 

The KoMstan district is a mountain region lying 
between Kalat and Cutch Gandava, and is com- 
posed of several parallel ranges of limestone rock. 
Its highest mountain, the Chahal Tan, 12,000 
feet, is 85 miles east of Kalat. Its two water- 
courses are the Bolan and the Mula, which dis- 
charge into the plains of Cutchi, also the Gaj and 
the Nara. 

The following heights were obtained by the 
boiling point of water in the route towards Makran 
and the return route : — 


Kalat, . , 
Panderan, . 
Nogi'amma, 
Baghwana, 
Kliozdar, . 
Nal, . . . 
Taigab, . . 
Greisher, . 


Feet, 7000 i Kokhejo, . . Feet, 3380 

5690 i Gajer, 2960 

470 I Jiiri, 3900 

470!Tyak, 4700 

330 i WuJju(Kulg’ully i)ass),5700 
3390 I Mutt, ..... 5330 

SOOjSohrat 5770 

4173 ‘ Bodings, .... 6580 


Throughout Baluchistan, but chiefly in Jhala 
wan, are great structures, called Ghorbasta- or 
Ghorband, constructed by some prior race, and 
bearing a resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Europe. They are built across ravines, and evi- 
dently intended for tank bands ; their vicinity is 
all terraced. 

The southern part of the modern Baluchistan 
wuis made known to Europe by the march of 
Alexander the Great. On quitting Pattala (sup- 
posed to be Tatta) on the Indus, he proceeded 
with his army through the dominions of the 
Arabita, a part of the province of Las, and in it 
forded the Arabis (Purali) river. Westward of 
that insigniflcant stream, he traversed the territory 
of the Orietie, and thence crossing over one range 
of mountains, he entered the province of Gedrosia 
(Makran), in which his troops were thinned by 
the accumulated hardships of thirst, famine, and 
fatigue. Cratenis, with the heavy baggage and 
invalid soldiers, marchetl far to the north by 
Araehosia and Drangiana, which provinces are 
included in the modern ones of Kandahar and 
Beistaii. Binee the luiJdie of the 19th century, 
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many of the valleys and mountain districts of the 
northern parts have been repeatedly and success- 
fully marched over in the expeditions of the army 
of- British India, though they also have suffered 
from want of water, from the heat of the hot 
weather, and the cold of winter. 

Baluchistan and Biutish India are in political 
alliance, the treaties bearing date 14th May 1854, 
8th December 1876. Nasir Khan, in the IStli 
century, after a contest with Ahmad Shah, acknow- 
ledged the latter as his suzerain, agreed to furnish 
contingent for war services, and accompanied 
him to Hindustan. He died a.d. 1795. He 
was a liberal, just, and brave ruler. His son 
and successor was Mahmud Khan, who died a.d. 
1819, and was succeeded by his son Mehrab Khan, 
who was killed, 13th November 1839, in the storm 
of Kalat by the British forces. His son Hasan 
Khan, after a brief reign of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
regained power, assumed the title of Nasir Khan, 
and ruled till his death, a.d. 1857 ; his half- 
brother, Khudadad Khan, 16 years of age, sue- . 
ceeded him, but was temporarily put aside by 
Sherdil Khan, after whose murder in 1864 he 
resumed authority. 

Kalat, the chief town, has about 400 houses 
within its walls, with suburbs comprising other 
400 houses. Kalat is situated in a narrow valley, 
bounded to the east by the hill ranges extending 
to Cutch Gandava. In the town are many Brahui, 
a great number of Hindus, and a large proportion of 
slaves. The entire suburbs are inhabited by Babi 
and other Afghans. The agricultural classes are 
nearly exclusively Dehwars, whom- Masson regards 
as the original occupants, and equivalent to the 
Tajaks of Afghanistan and Turkestan, and,, as 
with them, their vernacular language is Persian. 
The Brahui pastoral tribes, belonging to whom is 
the reigning family, speak a language* called 
Brahui, or Kur Galli. 

Cutch Gandava presents a large extent of level 
surface, has an excessively sultry climate, and 
great scarcity of water for agricultural purposes. 

It is inhabited by three very distinctly marked 
races, the Jat, the Rind (including the Maghazzi), 
and the Brahui. The Jat are undoubtedly its 
early occupants; the Rind are more recent set- 
tlers ; and the Brahui have acquired a permanent 
interest in the province only since the time of 
Nadir Shah. The climate is so oppressive from 
April to August that communications are nearly 
suspended, and travelling is attended with great 
risk, from the hot winds which sweep with fatal 
violence over the parched, arid plains. No less 
terrifiic are 'the emanations emitted from the heated 
surface of the soil. This noxious hot wind is 
known as the Bad-i-simooin. But in winter its 
climate is temperate, and the Khan of Kalat, and 
all the Rind, Brahui, and well-to-do Baluch resort 
to it. It is their wintering land. It has the 
Bolan, Moolla, and Nari rivers. Its chief towns 
are Gandava, Bagh, Dadar, Kajak, Leri, Haji ka 
Shahar, Kotru, and Mirpur. 

Nushhi lies between the desert of Seistan on the 
west and the Gurghina district of Saharawan on 
the east. The Kaisar river runs through it; 
asafoetida and rhubarb grow wild. It is occupied 
by the Zigger Minghal and the Rakshani Baluch. 
They have large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, 
and remain there all the year round. 

Makran^ the ancient Gedrosia, is partly Pei’sian 
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BALUGHISTAlSr, 

^nd ia part belongs to Baluchistan, lying hetweea 
Persia an d the Baluch province of Las. Its sea • 
hoard extends from Ras Malan to Ras Jashk. On 
its coast line are the districts of Hormara, Pasni, 
Kolanch, Guadar, Juni, Baho Dastyari, Chaobar, 
and Kibla; and inland are Kolwa, Panjur, Kej, 
Tump, Hand, Pishin, Sarbaz, Dizak, Kasarkand, 
and Geh. It is traversed from east to west by 
parallel ranges of mountains, and has several rivers, 
the beds of which are dry for many months. The 
tribes are chiefly Baluch, Gichki, Boledi, Malika, 
also Rusherwani, Bizanju, Narui, Hot, and Rind, 
and the Brahui Mirwani. Other less important 
tribes are Ashkani, Band, Birdi, Gaja, Gorji, 
Jatgal, Kaodai, Kalmati, Ketwari, Lagaori, Kosagi, 
Kotigi, Mulai, Maidizai, Puzh, Raisi, Singalu, 
Shazadah, Shehi, Sanjadah, Sangorif, Wardili, and 
Zishtkhani. The inferior tribes are Bahari, Dur- 
zadah, Korwa, Langao, Lori, Lundi, Med, and 
Zati ; and the unorthodox Baluch tribes are the 
Dai or Zikri, the coast tribes of Med, Korwa, and 
Raisi; also the Biadiah, and the Khoja, or Lutia. 

‘ The language of Makran is a patois of Persian, 
with many Arabic words and phrases. The races 
are true to their undertakings; they number about 
200,000 souls. The more important harbours are 
Sunmiani, Hormara, Kolmafc, Guadar, Juni, and 
Chaobar. 

Panjgiir district of Baluch Makran consists of 
a cluster of forts and villages amongst groves of 
date trees. 

l{ej\ the most western district of Baluch Makran, 
has a cluster of villages and forts, situated in the 
great valley, about 12 miles wide, that traverses 
the country of Makran from east to west. The 
chief families are the Gitchki, of Hindu descent, 
with two clans, the Malikzai and Esazai ; also the 
Raizl and Mulai. Above half the population of 
Kej are of a reflgious sect called Zigger, who 
dispense with many prayers, rites, and ceremonies 
of orthodox Mahomedanism. 

Kolwah province is four or five days from the 
coast, north of Hormara. It is sterile, but in- 
habited by the Mirwari, Homerari, Rodahi, and 
Nusherwani tribes. 

Jhow is a small province west of Las, from which 
it is separated by a range of mountains. Its in- 
habitants are the Mirwari and Halada tribes, the 
latter are Brahui, and pastoral. 

Las has an area of about 5000 square miles. It 
is a flat plain, barren, and lies between mountains 
and the sea, and has the Purali river, the Arabis 
of the Greeks, and other streams, the banks of 
which are fertile. Its towns are Bela, Utal, Sun- 
miani, and Liari. The chief inhabitants are the 
Lassi division of the great Lumri tribe, with Hindu 
and Khojah traders. 

Bela in Las, built on the Purali river, seems to 
have been preceded by another town, the sepul- 
chres of which are about five miles westward, 
where coins and trinkets are occasionally found. 
Funeral jars are also brought to light, filled with 
ashes, charcoal, and other incinerated substances. 

In the nearest point of the contiguous hills sepa- 
rating Las from Jhow are numerous caves and rock 
temples. Captain Postans says (p. 359): ‘The 
tribe of Beerovees, who dwell near Beila, made a 
practice of selling their children when in want, 
which appeared to be generally the ease, as no 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining them when- 
ever required.’, ' I 
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iTomo!m, asea-coast district of Baluch Makran, 
has about 1000 Med fishermen, with a few Hindu 
and Khojak traders. 

Pasni OT Passani, also a sea-coast district, is 
occupied chiefly by the Kalmati. 

Saharawan and Jhalawan are ruled by hereditary 
chiefs, who have their hereditary standard-bearers. 
The place of the Saharawan chief, in council and 
in war, is on the right of the Khan ; that of the 
Jhalawan chief is on his left. Las also has usually 
been governed by a hereditary chief, called the 
Jam ; but this ruler rebelled, and became an exile 
in British territory. 

The Baluch have three great sections, Narui., 
Rind, and Maghazzi ; and Pottinger, writing in the 
early part of the 19th century, gave the following 
list of their subdivisions and the numbers of their 
fighting men 

Narui. ' 

Ming or Mind, . . SOO 

Eakshani, . . . . 700 

Sajadi, ... . . 450 


Arbabi, . , , 
Khasoji, ... 
Kurd or Shahidi, 
Malika, . . , 


6000 

150 

4500 

250 


Boledi, . . 
Bugti, . . 
Ohachri, . 
Chanpa, . 
Dinari, . . 
Dirishk, . 
Doanki, 
Dumki, 
Ghulambulk-, 
Gurchani, . 
Jalambani, 
Jatui, . . 
Kalui, . , 


Abra, , . 
Birdi, . . 
Isobani, . 
Jakra, . , 
Jakrani, . 
Jatki, . , 
Kakrani, . 
Kalandarani, 


Rind. 


900 

1500 

100 

700 

500 

80 

700 

3000 

800 

75 

700 


Kharani, 
Kosa, . 
Lagari, . 
Lurd, , 
Mari, . 
Mazari, 
Mundastii, 
Nusherwani, 
Pogh, . 
Puzhi, . 
Rindani, 
Umrani, 


Maghzi. 


3000 

200 


4000 

700 


Lashari, 
Maghzi, 
Mataihi, 
Musani, 
Nari, , 
Turbandzai; 
XJnar, , , 


1000 

150 

5000 

1000 

2^)0 

1500 

700 

300 

600 

8000 

4000 


20,000 

8000 

1000 

6000 

600 


The Rind, one of the principal divisions of the 
Baluch tribes, have a tradition that they came 
originally from Aleppo. 

The affinity of the Baluchi to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of the 
surmise that they came from the westward ; and 
the majority of the Baluch nation dwell on the 
western frontier ; neither hair, features, manners, 
nor language bear the slightest sinfiiitixde to those 
of the Arabs, 

Brahui Tribes. 

TOO i 


Bajai, . . 
Bambakzai, 
Bangalzai, 
Barjai, . , 
Bhuka, . . 
Bhuldra, . 
Bizanju, . 
Chamrozai, 
Changozai, 
Chotwa, . 
Debaki, , 
Dodai, 

Gajage, , 
Galusuri, . 
Gulzai, . , 
Gurganani, 
Gwaraiii, . 
Haruni, 
Hasani, 

Imam Husaini, 


1000 

300 

300 

1000 


700 

4000 

200 

700 

300 

200 

2000 


Isiraiii, , 

Jaiani, . 
Jaikho, 

J amalzai, 
Kaisari, 

Kajan Buledi, 
Kala I)ai, . 
Kamburani, 
Kantinzai, 
Kari, . . 
Kani Oh.'iku, 
Kliidrani, . 
Kolachi, , 
Kuclika, . 
KulcJ'ia Bhagwa 
Kurda, . 

Kuri, 

Lag , 

Muhniuduni, ■ 
51ahnmd Shahl, 


KR)0 

7uu0 

300 

IIK^O 

ITfOO 

im 

noui) 

250 

rm 

200 

150 

3000 

500 

3500 
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Brahui TvihQS—-contiTmed, 


Mihrani, . , 


Ramazanzai, . 



Mingal, 

. .10,500 

Ridi, . . , 


, 1700 

Mirwari, . . 

. . 7000 

Riki, , , . 


, 700 

Momasini, 

. . 1500 

Rodani, . . 


. 600 

■Muraha, . . 

. . 1000 

Rodanzai, . . 


Huri, . .. . 

. . 300 

Saharawaiii, . 


. 10,000 

Munii, . . . 


Samozai, . . 


Musuwam, 

. . 1000 

Sarfarani, . . 


. 2500 

..Nagri, , . , . ■ , 

. . 2000 

Sasuli, . . . 


. 200 

Nasir Rodani, 

. . 3000 

Shadanzai, . 



Nichari, , . 

. . 2000 

Shahozai, . . 



PandaraBi, , 

, . 3000 

Sherwari, . . 


.* 8000 

Poatyi, . . . 


Sherzai, . . 



Parjaliai, . . 

* * 200 

Shuja-ud-Bini, 


‘ 1000 

Eahzai, ... 


Snmlari, , . 


. 4000 

Baisani, . . 
Raisatko, . . 

d * 1^0 
. . 100 

Zahri, . . , 


. 8000 


The Brahui appear to have been a nation of 
Tartar mountaineers, who settled at a very early 
period in the southern parts of Asia, where they 
lived a nomade life in small khels or societies, headed 
and governed by their own chiefs and laws, for 
many centuries; and at length they became in- 
corporated, and obtained their present footing 
at Kalat and throughout Baluchistan. Some 
amongst them affirm that the name is a compound 
of an affix boan, and roh, a word said to mean a 
hill, the Baluchi being called in one quarter of the 
country Narui, which means ‘ lowlanders,’ i.e, 
literally not hillmen, a name they received from 
the Brahui when they came amongst them, and 
evinced a preference for the champagne districts, 
low villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine them- 
selves the aborigines of the country. 

The Baluch and Brahui take their tribal names 
either from the chief under whom they serve, the 
district or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions as to whence they derive their descent. 
The Gurgani, Sherwari, and Sherzai take from 
gurg and sher, respectively a wolf and a lion; 
the Lumri, from lumri, the fox ; the Jamalzai, 
Ohangozai, Shadanzai, and Gulzai, from the terms 
jamal, chango, shad, and gul, severally meaning 
beautiful, good, happy, and rose ; the Dodzai, from 
‘do,’ two, being two united tribes, etc. 

The Kurd, who inhabit the Dasht-i-be-Daulat, 
doubtless came from Kurdistan, and made choice of 
the Dasbt-i-be-Baulat. Many of the Jhalawau 
tribes are undoubtedly of Bajput origin ; and until 
lately the practice of infanticide prevailed amongst 
them. Near Bagwana was seen a cave in the rock 
filled with the driedmummy-like bodies of infants, 
some of which when seen had a comparatively 
recent appearance. Burton states {Scinde^ p. 244) 
that the Baluchi were in the habit of putting to 
death their female children by concubines and 
unmarried girls, either by means of opium or 
■drowning in milk.' 

Grammars of the languages show that the Baluch 
is of the Aryan or Sanskrit stock, and the Brahui of 
the Scy thic or Turanian family. Lieut. Pottinger 
mentions that the Baluchi tongue partakes con- 
siderably of the idiom of the Persian, and at least 
one-half of its words are borrowed from that lan- 
guage, but greatly disguised under a corrupt and 
unaceoim table pronunciation. The Brahui, on 
the contrary, is, be says, so dissimilar in its sound 
and formation, that he did not recollect to have 
marked in it a single expression in any way 
approaching to the idiom of the Persian. 

Br. Gakhvell regards the Brahui as derived from 
the same source as the Panjabi and Sindi, but it un- 
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questionably contains a Bravidian element. The 
discovery of this element beyond the Indus river, 
supports the view that some of the Bravidians, 
like the Aryans, the Grmco-Scythians, and the 
Tureo - Mongolians, entered India by the N.IV. 
route. According to Mr. Campbell (pp. 54-56), 
Brahui is mainly Aryan (Indo-Persic), with a 
Turanian element. The contour of the people of 
I these two classes, Brahui and Baluch, is as unlike, 

: in most instances, as their languages, provided 
they be descendants of a regular succession of 
ancestors of either; but the frequent intermar- 
riages which take place amongst them have tended 
in some degree to blend together the peculiar 
characteristics of both, so that in many families, 
and even in whole tribes, they have ceased to exist. 
The typical Brahui are certam tribes in Sahara wan 
and Jhalawau. 

The Brahui are a nomade race, always resid- 
ing in one part of the country during summer, 
and migrating to another for the winter season. 
They likewise change their immediate place of 
resort many times, in search of pasturage for their 
flocks, — a practice rare among the Baluch tribes. 
The Brahui, instead of the tall figure, long visage, 
and raised features of their fellow-countrymen, 
have stout, squat figures, short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments. Numbers of them 
have brown hair and beards. The Kamburani, 
the chief tribe, are subdivided into three distinct 
gradations of rank, called Ahmedzai, Khani, and 
Kamburani. The first supplies the khan ; the 
Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs. The 
term Kamburani includes all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not marry 
their daughters into, other tribes. 

The Baluch tribes^ Bind and Maghzi, are 
settled in Cutch Gandava, to which fertile plain 
they have emigrated at different periods from the 
province of Makran, and have become incorporated 
with the Jat, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjects of the Khan of Kalat ; a few of these 
likewise reside in the hills to the N.E. of Cutch 
Gandava, and skirts of the deserts north of Kalat, 
The Sacse, who formed part of Alexander’s army, 
and whose country is stated by Wilson to have 
been that lying between the Paropamisan monn- 
tains and Sea of Aral, still, it has been said, exist 
as a tribe of the Brahui of Jhalawan. 

The Baluchi have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. They 
claim to be Arabs from Aleppo. In many cases 
the outline of their physiognomy is very similar 
to that of the Arabs of Egypt and Syria ; and if 
such a Baluch were dressed in the Arab dress, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to detect his nation- 
ality. Others are Sindians who fled to the hills 
on the invasion of their country by the Maho- 
medans. 

The whole of the tribes, Brahui and Baluch, 
are nominally subject to the Khan of Kalat as 
chief of all, but Ms power varies with his popu 
larity. The nomade tribes reside in tomans, or 
collections of tents. The tents are made of goat’s 
hair, black or striped ; the furniture is very simple, 
—-a few metal cooking-pots, a stone hand-mill, some 
rough carpets with a rug, a distaff for spinning 
wool, and a hookah, are all that are usually found in 
a Brahui tent. That of the chief may perhaps be 
[ better furnished, and he is richer than his neigh- 
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hours in flocks and herds. The dress of the poorer 
classes is made up of a long tunic, trousers loose 
at the feet, and a Black or brown overcoat or 
cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. 
They wear a small cap, either fitting tight to the 
outline of the head, or dome-shaped, wdth a tassel 
on the top. Those of the higher classes are elh- 
borately ornamented with gold thread. Few wear 
turbans; but the Baluch have them preposterously 
large, of wdiite muslin. The higher classes are 
somewhat better dressed, and carry lungees or 
scarfs, which they throw around their shoulders 
in exactly the same manner as a Scotch plaid. 
Instead of the cholo, Baluchi women generally 
w'ear the gaghgho, a long shift opening behind 
between the shoulders, and with half arms. It 
is generally made ‘of red or w^hite stuff, reaches 
almost down to the ankles, and is elaborately 
worked at the breast. Red is the fashionable 
colour. Among the poorest no trousers or drawers 
are worn under it. 

The women tie their hair in a knot behind, 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in 
place by a kind of fixature. The colour of the 
hair is frequently brown or red. The men wear 
their hair long and flowing over the shoulders, 
whilst a luxuriant beard falls over the breast. 

Baluchistan is rich in mineral productions; 
■copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, and alum 
abound in various parts ; while common salt is 
too plentiful to be advantageous to vegetation. 
On the high road from Kalat to Cutch Gandava 
is a range of hills from which red salt is extracted. 
Sulphur and alum are to be had at the same place. 
Ferrier saw quantities of white and grey marble in 
the mountains to the westward of Nushki, but it 
does not seem to be at all prized by the Baluch. 
The best timber the Baluchi have is the Upoors, 
the Zizyphus jujuba and tamarind trees, both of 
which are remarkably hard and durable ; also 
the Babul, Farnesian mimosa; Lye, or tamarisk; 
Neem, or Melia azadirachta; Hpul, or Ficus 
religiosa ; Sissoo, or Dalbergia sissoo, Roxburgh ; 
Chinar, Platanus orientalis. The Brahui, unlike 
ail other Mahomedan people, have no syuds, pirs, 
rnullas, or fakirs, or any persons pretending to 
inspiration or sanctity amongst them, and are com- 
pelled, while holding the craft in due reverence, 
to seek them amongst strangers- — Richa7'd F, 
Burtords >Sb*??.dc, p. 244 ; British World in the 
East; Ritchie; Fe7'7'ier'’s Journeys; Potfmger's 
Travels^ BelucMsta7i and Sinde; Masson^s Naira- 
the; -Massonh Journeys; Masson's Kelat ; Postans^ 
Personal Observations; Di'. Cook ; Imp, Gas, ; I 
. CaldiceWs Coinpai'ative Grammar ; Air. (Sir Geo.) 
Campbell, pp. 64-56. 

BALUNG-GAOH. Beko. Sweet basil; Oci- 
mum basilicum, 

BALUNGOO. Hind. Seeds of Dracocephalum 
Royleanum; black, one-eighth of an inch long, 
pointed, mucilaginous, and slightly aromatic. 
BALtlR. Hind., Pees. Crystal ; rock crystal. 
BALU RAKKASI. Can. Argemone Mexi- 
cana ; in Telugu, Fourcroya gigantea. 

BALUSU KURA. Tel. Canthium parvi- 
florum. Kura signifies ‘vegetable.’ In a verse 
of the Bharata, where Krishna, having been fed by 
a hunter or savage, bis attendant asks, ‘ Js the 
Balusa kura which you received from Panchalikudu , 
equal to salyodanam (fine rice) apupa (cakes), • 
saka (vegetables), siipam (pulse) It is also a * 


common proverb, ‘ Whilst life remains, I can sub- 
sist on the leaves (kura) of the Balusu ; ’ implying 
submission to any necessity however grievous. 

BALUT. Hind. Quercus incana. 

BALUTA, also written Balote, or Bara Balute, 
the village servants in S.W. India, who, with the 
inferior servants Alute and Karakarii, vary in num- 
ber in different parts of India, from six to twenty- 
seven, and have different designations. Inmost 
cases their offices are paid by recognised fees and 
perquisites, by allotments of corn at harvest-time, 
or by portions of land held rent-free or at a low 
quit-rent. The offices are mostly hereditary, and 
are capable of being mortgaged or sold. They 
are a municipality, and could be employed to the 
benefit of the country. Wilson enumerates them 
as the Potail or headman ; Kalkarni or accountant ; 
Chaudari, head of the trades ; Potadar, orassayer, 
money-changer, silversmith ; Despandi, district 
accountant; Nhawi or barber; Parit or washer- 
man ; Gurao, temple servant ; Sutar, caiq)enter ; 
Kumhar, potter; Eskar or Mhar, gatekeeper; 
and Josi, astrologer. Amongst the Canarese people 
the village servants are styled Ayagaru or Ayen- 
gandlu, or those who share in portions of the 
crop, for services. — Wilson's Gloss, 

BA-LU-WA. Buem. Abelmoschus moschatus, 
BAM. Hind. A fathom. 

BAM, said to be an exclamation of salutation 
interchanged by saiva mendicants carrying the 
water of the Ganges. Perhaps a misprint for Ram 
Ram Mahadeo ?— 

BAM. Arab, Melia sempervirens. 

BAMxl. Hind. Red-flowered variety of Coron- 
illa grandiflora, Linn. 

^ BAM AH. Heb. a high place ; worship in 
high places. Habamab, highland. 

BAMARI. Hind. Eclypta erecta. 

BAMAU, a close-grained w^ood of Akyab and 
Pegu ? prized by Karens for bows. A cubic foot 
w^eighs 52 lbs. Average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet.^ — 
Er. Brandis^ Cal, Ex. Cat. 

BAMBA, an Aryan race in the hills beyond tlm 
Jhelum or Hydaspes, on the Panjab frontier. 
They were originally jBrahmans, but are converts 
to Mahomedanism. 

BAMBAL of Kaghan. Tiscum album, L. 

■ BAMBALAS, also Bambalimas. Tam. Bam- 
bali, Maleal. Citrus decumaiia. 

B AMBAK GAUR. A classof Gaur Ra j imts. — W. 
BAMBAKIA, Hind. A subdiviuiun of the 
Khachhi tri be of cultivators. — 1 1 7/,v. 

BAMBOO. 

•Nai, , . . Him, Pees. 

Preng,' • 

Mambii, Btiliih, ' ' . i!iCALA"y, ■ : 
Kul-teulla,.' Maleal. 

vediiru, , , Pel, 
Penti veihini, Potii v., 


Wa, Wa-bo, Pe-laii, Bubm, 
Penan g-wa, . . ,, 

Wa-gna-khyat, . „ 

Clmh, ■ .... Chin. 
Bans, B’hans, . . Hind. 
Nirgali Bans, , . 

Bar b. ans Garii b., 


Of the bamboo, the most gigantic of the grasses, 
there are many genera and species, wlhch are 
applied to so many useful purposes, timt it w\>u!d 
be difficult to point out an object in wliicli 

strength and elasticity are requisite, ami for which 
lightness is no objection, to which the st«n,s are 
not adapted in tlie counirics ■where tiiey grow. 
They vary in size from that of a reed to that of a 
; tall and slender p,alm tree : and the South A..ia 
' genera comprise species of arundinaua, lamLusa, 
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l^eeslia, three of clendrocalamus, with species of 
gigantochloa, nastus, and phyllostachys. 

For huilding purposes, they are used for frame- 
works of houses, the uprights, flooring, planking, 
rooflng, and thatching, with all the needed scaf- 
folding ; 

Also for all household furniture, chairs, seats, 
bed-posts, couches, cots, tables, blinds, screens, 
aiid mats ; also as pans, baskets, buckets, boxes, 
hollow cases, cooking pots, and cups; likewise 
as tongs, forks, and knives; also for pipe-sticks, 
musical instruments, weaving implements, and ■ 
handles for umbrellas and parasols. | 

Conveyances of kinds, palanquins, dhoolees, 
palanquin and dhoolee poles, litters of kinds, 
biers, carts, tent poles and shoulder poles, are all 
made of bamboo. 

For war and the chase, they make bows, arrows, 
and quivers; lance, javelin, and spear shafts; s]3ears, 
daggers, and arrow heads; stockades, rockets; fire- 
works, and the sumpitan blow-pipe. 

Fishers make 'stakes for nets, fishing-rods, fish 
poles, and crab nets. 

For agricultural purposes, the harrow, the hoe, 
the clod-crusher, durable water-pipes, conduits, 
levers for wells, fences, raised floors for rice stores, 
portable stages, hencoops, bird-cages, the floors 
and supporters of bridges, ladders, platforms. 

For seafarers^ the bamboo provides spars, oars, 
yards, masts, deck planking, flag poles, outriggers, 
and rafts for floating heavy timber ; while for the 
learned^ books, paper, rulers, and pencil are all 
made of bamboo. 

Bamboo hows and arrows are in common use 
wherever the bamboo is obtainable. The harder 
and thicker sorts, split and formed with tapering 
ends, make a very strong and elastic bow ; a narrow 
strip of the outer skin of the same is used for the 
string; and the slender, reedrlike kinds make 
excellent arrows. One of the few agricultural 
implements used by the Papuans, a spud or hoe 
for planting or weeding, is made of a stout bamboo, 
cut somewhat like a spear head. 

Ladders are made of two bamboos of the required 
length, by cutting small holes just above each 
ring, to receive the rungs or steps, formed of a 
more slender bamboo. Malays make wonderfully 
light scaling-ladders, which can be conveyed with 
facility where heavier machines could not be 
transported. In their search for honey and bees- 
wax, the tribes of the Archipelago make a ladder 
by driving bamboo pegs into the tree three feet 
apart, and a straight bamboo is fastened to their 
outer ends, thus forming with the tree a ladder, 
which they build higher as they ascend, 
I'he bamboo can be split with great facility and 
accuracy, and, owing to its being hollow, it can be 
easily cut across or notched with a sharp knife or 
luitchet. By cutting off the end very obliquely 
just beyond a joint, a very sharp cutting point is 
obtained, suitable for a spear, dagger, or arrow 
head, as effective as a weapon as iron. Such 
spears are used by all the ]\Ialay races. The masts 
and yards of native vessels in the Archipelago are 
almost always formed of bamboo, as it combines 
lightness, strength, and elasticity in an unequalled 
degree. Two or three large bamboos f orm the best 
outriggers to canoes, on account of their great 
buoyancy. They also serve to form rafts; and in 
the city of Palembang in Sumatra is a complete 
street of floating houses supported on rafts formed 
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of huge bundles of bamboos. The Dyaks make 
bamboo bridges to cross streams, and also carry 
footpaths along the face of precipices, formed 
wholly of bamboos ingeniously hung from over- 
hanging trees by diagonal rods of bamboos so as 
to form true suspension bridges. The flooring of 
Burma and Malay houses is almost always of 
bamboo. They are split lengthways twice, and 
the pieces tied down with a rattan ; or the bamboos 
are split down one side, opened out and spread 
flat. In Lombok and Macassar, houses are made 
entirely of bamboo, — posts, walls, floors, and 
roof ail being of this one material ; also every 
article of their furniture, — chairs, sofas, and bed- 
steads, blinds, screens, mats, baskets. For laater 
vessels^ some of the lighter kinds are cut into 
lengths up to five feet, a small hole being knocked 
through the septa of the joints and three or four 
of these vessels are tied together and carried on 
the back. ^Yater pipes and aqueducts are also 
made from bamboo tubes; measures, drinking 
vessels, water dippers, tobacco boxes, and tinder 
boxes. Single joints of bamboo make excellent 
cooking vessels for rice, fish, and vegetables. 
They serve, too, for jars ; and pipes and hookahs 
can also be formed from them. In Sumatra, the 
framework of the houses of the natives is chiefly 
composed of this material. In the floorings, whole 
stems, four or five inches in diameter, are laid 
close to each other, and across these stems laths 
of split bamboo about an inch wide are fastened 
dowm with filaments of the rattan cane. The 
sides of the houses are closed in with the bamboo, 
opened, and rendered flat by splitting or notching 
the circular joints on the outside, chipping away 
the corresponding divisions within, and laying it 
in the sun to dry, pressed down with weights. 
Whole bamboos often form the uiDrights ; and the 
house is generally roofed in with a thatch of 
narrow split bamboos, six feet long, placed in 
regular layers, each reaching within two feet of 
the extremity of that beneath it, by which a treble 
covering is formed. Another and most iogenious ' 
roof is also formed by cutting large straight 
bamboos of sufficient length to reach from the 
ridge to the eaves, then splitting them exactly in 
two, knocking out the partitions, and arranging 
them in close order with the hollow or inner sides 
uppermost ; over which a second layer, with the 
outer or convex sides up, is placed upon the other 
in such a manner that each of the convex pieces 
falls into the two contiguous concave pieces, 
covering their edges, the latter serving as gutters 
to carry off the rain that falls upon the upper 
convex layer. 

hi China, the shoots are boiled, pickled, and 
comfited; the roots are carved into fantastic 
images of men, birds, monkeys, or monstrous 
perversions of animated nature, or are turned into 
oval sticks for worshippers to divine whether the 
gods will hear or refuse their petitions. The 
tapering culms are used for all purposes that 
poles can be applied to, — carrying, supporting, 
propelling, and measuring ; by the poi’ter, the 
carpenter, and the boatman ; for the joists of 
houses, the ribs of sails, the shafts of spears, and 
the wattles of hurdles ; the tubes of aqueducts, 
and the handles and the ribs of umbrellas and 
fans. The leaves are sewed upon cords to make 
rain-cloaks, swept into heaps to form manure, and 
matted into thatch to cover houses. Cut into 
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splintlis and slivers of varions sizes, the wjoori is 
worked into baskets and trays of every form and 
fancy ; twisted into cables, plaited into awnings, 
and woven into mats for scenery of the theatre, 
the roofs of boats, and the casing of goods. The 
shavings even are picked into oakum, and mixed 
with those of rattan to be stuffed into mattresses. 
The bamboo furnishes their bed for sleeping and 
the couch for reclining, the chopsticks for eating, 
the pipe for smoking, and the flute for entertain- 
ing; a curtain to hang before the door, and a broom 
to sweep around it ; together with screens, stools, 
stands, and sofas for various uses of conveniences 
and luxury in the house. The mattress to lie 
upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to dine from, 
food to eat, and fuel to cook it with, are alike 
derived from it ; the ferule to govern the scholar, 
and the book he studies, both originate here. The 
tapering barrels of the ‘song’ or organ, and the 
dreaded instrument of the iictor, one to make 
harmony and the other to strike dread, the skewer 
to pin the hair and the hat to screen the head, 
the paper to write on, the pencil handle to write 
with, and the cup to hold the pencil, the rule to 
measure lengths, the cup to gauge quantities, and 
the bucket to draw water, the bellows to blow 
the fire, and the bottle to retain the match, the 
bird-cage and crab -net, the fish -pole and sum- 
pitan, the water-wheel and aqueduct, wheelbarrow 
and cart, etc., are one and all furnished or com- 
pleted by this magnificent grass, whose^ graceful 
beauty when growing is comparable to its varied 
usefulness when cut down. 

In the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra^ the bamboo 
is formed into a wind instrument. On nearing 
one of these, says a writer, our ears were saluted 
by the most melodious sounds, some soft and 
liquid like flute notes, and others deep and full 
like the tones of an organ. These sounds were 
sometimes low, interrupted, or even single, and 
presently they would swell into a grand burst of 
mingled melody. I can hardly express the feelings 
of astonishment with which I paused to listen and 
look for the source of music so wild in such a spot. 
It seemed to proceed from a clump of trees at a 
little distance, but I could see neither musician 
nor instrument, and the sounds varied so much in 
their strength, that their origin seemed now at 
one place and now at another, as if they some- 
times came from mid air and sometimes swelled 
• up from the mass of dark foliage, or hovered, 
faint and fitful, around it. On drawing nearer to 
the clump, my companions pointed out a slender 
bamboo which rose above the branches, and 
whence they said the musical tones issued. I was 
more bewildered than before, but they proceeded 
to explain that the bamboo was perforated, and 
that the breeze called forth all the sounds. Here 
was the most wonderful of all the applications of 
the bamboo, converting an entire bamboo, rough 
from the jungle, and thirty or forty feet in length, 
into a musical instrument by simply cutting a few 
holes in it. They are called bula ribat, or bula 
perinda (storm or plaintive bamboo). As we pro- 
ceeded, and when the notes had died away in the 
distance, our ears were suddenly penetrated by a 
crash of grand thrilling tones, which seemed to : 
grow out of the air around instead of pursuing us. 
A brisk breeze which soon followed, and imparted 
animation to the dark and heavy leaves of the 
gomuti palms, explained the mystery, while it 


prolonged the powerful swell. As we went on, 
the sounds decreased in strength, and gradually 
became faint, but it was not till we had left the 
bamboo of the wind far behind us, and long hidden 
by intervening trees and cottages, that we ceased 
to hear it. Marsden, in his Dictionary, gives the 
quotation, ‘ Terlalu amat mardu bunyinia seperti 
buluh perrindu rasania,’ which he translates, ‘ Most 
melodious was the sound, affecting the sense like 
supernatural music.’ Those seen in Hambau and 
Naning had a slit in each joint above a certain 
height” so that one bamboo possessed 14 to 20 
notes, each of which varied in itself according to 
the strength of the breeze. The joints decrease 
in their bore from the bottom to the top, and the 
slits also differ in their size and shape. 

In Timur ^ a musical instrument is formed from 
a single joint of a bamboo by carefully raising 
seven strips of the hard skin to form strings, 
which remain attached at each end, and are raised 
up by small pegs wedged underneath, the strings 
being prevented from splitting off by a strongly 
plaited ring of the same material bound around 
each end. An opening cut on one side allows the 
bamboo to vibrate in musical notes when the 
strings are pulled. The 'gamelung’ of Java is 
made by sets of gongs and metallic plates. 

About Hong-Kong and Canton, several kinds 
of the bamboo are very common. There is a yellow 
variety with beautiful green stripes painted on 
its stems, as if done by the hand of a most delicate 
artist. But, like the Indian varieties, they grow 
in dense bushes, their stems are not remarkable 
for their straightness, and the large joints and 
branches which are produced on all parts of the 
stem give it a rough surface, and consequently 
render it unsuitable for fine work. These tropical 
jungly -looking bamboos disappear in the more 
northern latitudes, and in their places we have the 
mowchok, the long-sin-chok, the hoo-chok,and one 
or two others, all with clean stems and feather- 
branches, suited for the most delicate kinds of 
work, and all ‘ good for food.’ These bamboos 
invariably grow in a rich yellow loam on the 
slopes of the hills. 

Almost all the common paper of China is made 
from bamboo foliage. In the Himalayas, also, 
large water-tanks are constructed in the fields for 
steeping the bamboo stems in a solution of lime. 
They are then taken out and beaten upon stones 
until they become quite soft, or till all the flinty 
matter ■which abounds in their stems is removeil. 
K. fibre for textile purposes can be got froiii 
bamboo. To prepare the fibre, the knots or j^ >irits 
are cut with a circular saw. A quantity is then 
placed in a tub or boiler having a perforated 
steam-pipe at the,, bottom. Cold water and then 
caustic soda is put in, the quantity of the latter 
being governed by the quantity of the bamboo, 
and determined by experiments, since some kinds 
of bamboo require more soda than others. Steam 
is then turned on, and the boiling kept up fur four 
or five days wflth the caustic soda. The caustic 
liquor is then drawn off and fresh water ptun't'd 
on, and then another boiling for four days. This is 
repeated. The bamboo m then put into a sort of 
mangling machine, %vith a roller of h ) lbs. tii crush 
it. Several other processes then take place, and tlie 
fibre is then put up in bales ready for scouring 
and dyeing, and for mixing with w(h>1, silk, cotton, 
or any other fibrous substances. It is said to uhx 
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Teadily 'witli almost anything, and takes colonrs 
without difficulty. 

A fungiis like a mushroom grows at the root of 
the bamboo, and it is regarded by the Burmese as 
quite a specific for worms. Some European physi- 
cians also deem it a superior anthelmin tic. 

The best places for bamboos are near water, 
wells, tanks, or streams. The stems run up to 
almost their entire length before they throw out 
any of their branches,— an interesting provision 
of nature ; for if the lateral shoots were developed 
before, they could not possibly rise through the 
thick network of branches above, and attain that 
form of grace and beauty which nothing in nature 
can surpass. The ordinary great bamboo of India 
is known to grow 40 feet in 40 days in the moist 
jungles, and Indian bamboos at Cairo grew 10 
inches in one night. In Ceylon, the rapid growth 
of the bamboo was made use of under native rule 
as a means of carrying out a sentence of a cruel 
death. The criminal or victim was laid on the 
ground over a bamboo sprout, which speedily made 
a way through his body. 

The Garo, Bodo, and Kachari races perform 
sacrifice before a bamboo fixed into the ground. 

Bamboos are taken to Britain chiefly as dun- 
nage in the holds of vessels, and used principally 
for making umbrella sticks, light garden seats, 
and bandloom weavers’ reeds, etc. 

Bamboo Bice, — The. bamboo flowers once in 80 
to 60 years, and dies. In most districts in which 
they grow, the bloom makes its appearance in 
January, and by the end of March the seeds are 
ripened, when the natives watch for the first 
shower of rain to throw them down. On the 
Sheveroy hills it rained heavily on the 1st and 
2d of April in 1872, and on the 3d groups of 
native men, women, and children were seen 
entering the bamboo jungles at the base of the 
hills, with baskets, sieves, and brooms, for the 
purpose of collecting the seed for food. A Madras 
measure of the seed when cleaned yields half a mea- 
sure of grain ; the grain is small, about one line in 
thickness, a quarter inch in length, of a light 
brownish colour, oblong in shape, pointed at both 
extremities, and rounded off on one side, and on 
the other it is flat, the germinal spot being placed 
at an extremity facing the rounded side, and 
indicated by a slight depression at the part. The 
grain is readily boiled, when it has all the appear- 
ance, taste, and flavour of the ordinary rice, the 
Oryza sativa. One Madras ollock of the clean 
grain, weighing 15^ tolas, when boiled yielded 
2f oliocks of boiled rice, weighing 29|- tolas by 
weight. The grain makes good healthy food, 
and is largely partaken of by the poor in districts 
where it can be collected ; in some parts of India the 
grain is eaten raw ; also used to distil country 
arrack from, and like ordinary rice on all occasions 
when procurable. Large flowering in the Soopah 
forests took place in the spring of 1864, during 
which about 50,000 people assembled from neigh- 
bouring districts to collect the seeds, which they 
used as rice. Fever is said to prevail where tracts 
of bamboos are seeding. Capt. Sleeman mentions 
that all the large bamboos, whose clusters and 
avenues formed the principal feature in the beauty 
of Dehra Boon ever since the valley became known 
to us, or for the last quarter of a century, ran 
to seed and died on one season, as well those 
transplanted from the original stock the previous 
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season as those transplanted twenty years ago. 
The people of the hill and jungly tracts of central 
India calculate ages and events by the seedings 
of the hill bamboos; a man who has seen two 
Kutungs, or two seedings of the bamboo, is 
considered an old man, — ^perhaps sixty years of 
age. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated 
down the various rivers of the western coast of 
India. They are one of. the riches of those pro- 
vinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet long and five 
inches in diameter near the root ; these are readily 
purchased standing at 5 rupees per 1000, and 
small ones at 31* rupees per 1000. Millions are 
annually cut in the forests, and taken away by 
water in rafts or by land in carts. From their 
great buoyancy, they are much used for floating 
the heavier woods, as Terminalia tomentosa and 
Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are lashed to 
the sides of the pattimars going to Bombay. The 
larger ones are selected as outriggers for ferry 
boats, or studding-sail booms for small craft. 
In addition to the vast export by sea, it is esti- 
mated that two lakhs are taken from the Soopah 
taluq eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigantea), 
which is 8 inches in diameter. Inimersing in 
water, or, better still, in a solution of sulphate of 
iron or lime water, extracts the sweet sap, which 
would otherwise induce decay. But when it is 
intended to split the bamboos for reepers, this 
should be done before steeping them in the 
metallic bath. The merchants on the western 
coast of India prefer the water- seasoned bamboos 
which have been months in the water attached to 
the rafts that are floated down the Nelambur and 
Sedasheghur rivers to the sea. The bamboos 
are brought down in immense floats, tied together 
in bundles of fifty by the root ends, which are 
turned towards the fore part of the float. Enor- 
mous quantities are annually rafted down the 
Ganga and Ramganga rivers, and down the Ganges 
canal. 

Bamboo Caps . — The official summer caps of 
the Chinese mandarins are made from the rind 
of a crooked bamboo. 

Bamboo GalL% Chuh-jiih, Chin., morbid ex- 
crescences which grow to the size of a hen’s egg 
on the stalks of the bitter bamboo (Ku-chub, 
Chin. ). They are said to have injurious properties. 

Bamboo Juice.^ Ghuh-li, Chin., is prepared by 
heating short pieces of green. bamboo so to 
drive out the sap at the cut ends, and is given in 
catarrh, fever, etc. 

Bamboo Sugar., OT Tabashir, is found in the 
hollows of the bamboos. It is a silicate, and quite 
inert, but the natives have great faith in it as a 
stimulant. Its properties are said to be by them 
of a very heating nature. Tamil practitioners say 
the root is diluent, that the bark cures eruptions, 
the leaves emenagogue, and that the tabashir, 
which is found in the old cavities of the joints, 
is useful in paralysis and flatulence . — Ojiental 
Herald., ix. p. 296 ; Calcutta Catalogue ; Fortune’s 
liesidence in China; Fortune's Wanderings in 
China; Smith's China- English Cyclop sedia ; Von 
Mueller. 

BAMBOUAI. Bhem. Careya arborea. 

BAMBUSA, the bamboo genus of tropical 
plants of the order Panicaceje. There are nume- 
rous species in the south and east of Asia, mostly 
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I. Dynasty Hia, tlie first virqu 
B.c. 11*01, reign t:'(l 102 years. 
II, Dynasty Shung, began b.c. 1.“ 




in regions where the climate is warm and moist. 
The stems grow in clusters, from 10 to 100, from, 
the same root-stock, and are straight for 18 or 20 
feet. When in flower it is usually destitute of 
leaves, and as the extremity of every ramification 
is covered with blossom, the whole plant seems one 
entire, immense panicle. 

B. Agrestis, Pain Mountainous and dry desert 
places in all China, Cochin-China, and the Malay 
islands. Stems crooked, often a foot thick, a 
foot and a half long, and nearly solid. 

B. Amahussana, Araboynaand Manipa, has short 
joints and a thick wood"; upper leaves with 
stinging hairs. 

B. Apus, Schultes. A gigantic species on Mount 
Salak in Java; stems 60 or 70 feet high, and as 
thick as a man’s thigh • leaves very large, taper- 
pointed. 

B. Aristata, Loddiges. Slender stems, smooth, 
not spiny ; native of £. India; an elegant species. 

B. Arundo, Klein^ of Chawuree, furnishes the 
Mahabaleshwar walking-sticks. 

. B. Aspera, Sch. Amboyna ; rises to 60 or 70 
feet high. 

B. Atra. Leaf-stalks covered with stinging 
hairs. Stems black and shining, and found in 
Amboyna. It is the Leleba nigra of Bumpliius. 

B. Baccifera, Kunth. Beesha Rheedii, Kunili. 
Beesha, .... Tam. | PagutuHix of Chittagong. 

The Chittagong mountains. It bears a berry 
one-seeded, and yields tabashir. 

^B. Balcooa, Roxh. Dendrocalamus balcooa, 
Voigt. ^ Balcooa bans ; Dhooli balcooa, Beng. Of 
gigantic size, and reckoned the best for building 
purposes. Before using it, it is steeped in water 
for a considerable time. 

B. Bitung, Sehi Found in Java ; remarkable 
for its extremely broad and scabrous leaves. 

B. Blumeana, Sch. Java; stems as thick as 
a child’s arm. 

B. Glauca, Loddiges. India. Not spiny. Leaves 
covered on the under surface with very close 
bright glaucous bloom, scarcely above an inch 
long, and not more than two lines broad, not 
growing above two feet high, with entangled 
branches. 

B. Maxima, Poir. Cambodia, Bali, Java, and 
various islands of the Archipelago. Grows 60 to i 
70 feet high, and as thick as a man’s body. Its 
wood is, however, very thin. 

B. Mitis, Poir. Cultivated in Cochin-China; 
wild in Amboyna. Stems are thin, but sometimes 
as thick as a man s leg, 30 feet long, and said to 
be very strong. 

B. Multiplex, Lour. Stems 12 feet long, and 
an inch thick, cultivated for hedges in the'^north 
of Cochin-China. 

B. Nana, Roxh. 

Pelau, Pe-Nangwa, Burm. j Keu-fa, .... Chin. 

Burma; China. Makes most beautiful close 
hedges and fences. 

B. Nigra, Loddiges. Canton, where its stems, not 
more than a man’s height, are cut for walking- 
sticks and handles of ladies’ parasols. Grows in 
England. 

B. Picta. Common in Ceram, Kelanga, Celebes, 
md other islands. Joints 4 feet long, and about 
2 inches thick ; wood is thin,' and consequently 
used principally for light walking-sticks. It is, 
however, extremely strong. ^ 

B. Prava forms large woods in Amboyna, which 
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come down to the coast. Its leaves, 18 inches 
long and 3 or 4 inches broad, have stinging hairs. 

B. Pubescens, Loddiges. Not spiny; native 
country unknown. Stems 30 feet long, and an 
inch and a half in diameter. 

B. Spina. Canta Banso, Uria. Extreme 
height, 80 feet ; circumference, 1|- feet. Abounds 
in Ganjam and Gurasur. 

B. Spinosa. 

Arundo arbor, Linn. j A. bambos, Linn. 

BehurBans, . . . Beng. j Wagna Khyat, . Burm. 

This middling-sized and very elegant species 
grows from 30 to 50 feet high, in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, and in Burma. Its steins, almost 
solid, have strong sharp spines, and grow so close 
together as to form an almost impenetrable 
thicket. It has a smaller cavity in its centre than 
others of -the genus, and a staff of it is put into 
the hand of a young Brahman when being in- 
vested with the sacerdotal thread. 

B. Striata. Not spiny. Stems slender, polished, 
yellow, with green stripes. A native of China ; 
cultivated in the hothouses of England on account 
of its beautiful variegated stems. Grows about 
20 feet high. 

B. Stricta, Roxh. Male bamboo. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, Wees. 

Nastus strictus, Sm. _ ■ 

Par, Hind, j Sahdanapa Yedaru, Tel* 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, solidity, 
and straightness render it fit for many purposes;. 
Spear or lance shafts are made of it. 

B.^ Tabacaria, Poi7\ Grows wdld in Amboyna, 
Manipa, and Java. Its stems, with nearly solid 
joints 3 or 4 feet long, but not thicker than the 
little finger; when polished, make the finest pipe 
sticks. The outside is so hard that it emits sparks 
of fire when struck with the hatchet. 

B. Tulda, Roxh. 

Dendrocalamus tulda, Voisd. ] Tulda, or Pika, bans. 

Is common all over Bengal, and grows rapidly 
to 70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rising to its full height in thirty days. Im- 
proves in strength by steeping in water. The 
Jowa bans with long joints is one variety, and the 
Basini bans used to make baskets is another. 

B. Verticillata, 15 or 16 feet high. The 

leaves occasion so much itching, that this kind is 
troublesome to collect. It is the Leleba alba of 
Rumphius, who says the edges of its leaves are so 
sharp as to wound the gatherers. It is found in 
ximboyna. 

B. Vulgaris, Wendl. Its steins are from 20 to 
30 feet long, and as thick as a child's arm. In 
favourable seasons it has been observed to grow 
18 inches per diem. Besides these may l>o named 
B. Brandisii; Beecliyana, fiexuosa, "inarginata. 
nutans, pallida polymorpha; regia and tul- 
doides. — Transactmis of the Agr. und Ilorlir. Sor. 
of India, iii. ; Roxh.: Eng. Cgk ; JfasoVs Tt-nas- 
scrim; Cleghorn\^ Reports; Paoles SUithties of 
Cmnmerce, p. 18 ; Dr. Hooker. Him. Jonrn. ii. 3li, 
281; Morrison's Chinese Products; Mnrsdens 
Sumatra; VonMuCkr; Knr;:. 

BAMBLb-BOOK of tlie (’hinese, contains the 
record of the Imperial dynasties from b.c. 1091 
to A.D. 1264. The clironologieal connection of its 
dynasties is as under : — 
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BAMBUS-BOOK. 


BAMIA. 


BAN. 



III. Dynasty Tshen, began b.C. 1050, lasted 269 years; 

the emperor Yen Yang began to reign B.c. 781. 
Confucius lived under his dynasty, and he re- 
corded the observations of the solar eclipses 
from B.C. 481 upwards to 720. 

IV. Dynasty Tsin, began B.c. 255, and lasted 49 years. 

V. Dynasty Han, began B.c. 206, and lasted to a.d. 

BAMIA. Egypt. Abelmoscliiis esculentiis. 

BAMIA. Ae. ? tbe little edible fish known as 
the Bombay duck. 

B AM TAN. The pass at Bamian town is 8946 
feet aboYe the level of the sea. It is the great 
oominercial route from Kabul to Turkestan ; the 
several passes to the eastward are less frequented 
on account of their difficulty and their elevation. 
The valley is in lat. 84° 50' N., long. 67° 54' E., 
is about 1 mile wide, and is bounded by nearly 
perpendicular steeps, in some parts so close as to 
exclude the mid-day sun. The pass leads over a 
succession of ridges from 8000 to 15,000 feet. 
The Harakotal pass, at the entrance to the Bamian, 
or, more correctly, the Lighan valley, is nearly 
10,000 feet, while two others near the town of 
Bamian are about 8500 each. The Hadsehijak, 
leading from Bamian to Keibul, is the most for- 
midable, and is almost 12,000 feet above the sea. 
It is the only known route over the Hindu Kush 
for artillery or wheeled carriages. Bamian town 
has been conjectured to be the site of Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum ; but it lies north of the 
Hindu Kush, and Alexander is supposed by some 
to have moved to the south of that mountain. 
The town and its vicinity are remarkable for 
relics of antiquity, colossal idols, the castle of 
Zohak, tbe fortress of Syadabad, and the ruins of 
Ghulghuleh, with numerous cells excavated for 
about 8 miles m the mountain-sides. The im- 
pression is that the idols and cells are Buddhist 
remains. Of three idols sculptured in bold relief 
on tbe cliff, according to Eyre, one is about 160 
feet high, a smaller one 120 feet ; but Burnes, 
Moorcroft, Gerard, and Yigne all have stated 
other dimensions. The greater figure is called 
Sang Sal, and supposed to be that of a man. 
The smaller, called Shah-Muma, supposed to 
be a woman ; a third figure being called that 
of a child. The figures have been injured by 
cannon-shot, some say by Aurangzeb, some by 
Nadir Shah. The caves or cells are of great 
extent; some exhibit considerable artistic decora- 
tions. One of them under the larger idol would 
lodge half a regiment. They are supposed to be 
residences of the Buddhist priests. On the sum- 
mits of neighbouring hills are towers, supposed 
to be pyrethrse. The whole valley is filled with 
the ruins of tombs and other edifices. The ruins 
of the city of Ghulghuleh are extensive ; it was 
taken by Chengiz Khan, its people all destroyed, 
and the city overturned. The ruins of what is 
called Fort Zohak are 8 miles from Bamian town. 
It is attributed to king Zohak of Persia. Its 
ramparts are 70 or 80 feet high. The early 
political vicissitudes of Bamian must have been 
the same as those of Bactria and Kabul. We find 
there successive vestiges of Greek, Scythian, and 
Sassanian rule, and of the Buddhist and Mithraic 
forms of worship. In the early ages of the 
Christian era, or perhaps for a century or two 
before, Buddhism prevailed at this place. Such 
of the caves as are appropriated to Buddhist 
mendicants ^Yel'e embellished, and the statues of 


Sakya Muni (Buddha) were hewn out of the rock. 
At a subsequent period, the emblems of the fire- 
worship and its altars succeeded, until these were 
in turn displaced by the Arab and the Koran. 
Bamian is rich in minerals. Gold is found at 
Fuladat, also lapis-lazuli, and in the hills of Istalif 
north of Kabul. There are ten or twelve lead 
mines in a defile in the neighbourhood, also ores 
of copper, tin, and antimony. It is said also to 
have sulphureous springs, — Burnahy^ Fade to 
Khiva; Kostunko on Central Asia; Vambery\^ 
Bokhara; Belletv, p. 205; MacGregor^ p. 195, 
Moor croft’s Travels^ ii. pp. 887-393; Burned’ 
Travels; Vigne^s Narrative, pp. 185, 198-897 ; 
Masson's Journeys^ ii. pp. 288-295 ; ToFs 
ihan^ i, p. 22. 

BAM-MAEGI, a" depraved Hindu sect at 
Benares, who follow the teachings of a Bamo, or 
woman. — Sherrmg. 

BAMO, in long. 97° 30' E., and lat. 24° 4' N. 
Bamo, properly Mang-mo, is a frontier town 
lying between Yunnan and Burma, in the Shan 
territory. It has the Pu-long tribes and the Ka- 
Khyen around it. From Bamo to the Burmese 
frontier is 46 miles ; Bamo to Momin, 90 miles, 
in Shan and Chinese territory. A route by Bamo 
from Burma enters China in the province of Yun- 
nan, near which, in the Burmese traditions, their 
ancestors formerly dwelt. The present city is 
situated about 40 miles W. of the Chinese frontier, 
and Chinese form about one-half of the population ; 
the remainder are Shan and Burmese, it 
on a trade by means of caravans with some of the 
large cities in western China, in woollen, cotton, 
and silk goods. British trade between Ban goon 
and Bamo, from a few hundred pounds in 1857-58, 
attained in 1878 to a million sterling. 

BAMTELE, an important Rajput tribe in the 
eastern parts of the central Doab. 

BAMIJN-HATL Beng. Cierodendron siphon- 
anthus. 

BAMIINIPAT, a holy mountain. 

BAN. Hind. A forest ; wild, uncultivated, as 
Sandar-ban, Tar-ban, sandar forest, Palmyra 
forest ; also written bun. 

Ban Ada, Zingiber casiimunar, wild ginger, Foxb. 

,, Akrot, l^avia Indica. 

„ Asarhoo, Gossypium herhaceum. 

,, Bati, wet land. 

„ Bhanta, wild Solanum melongena. 

,, Billi, wild cat. 

,, Biral, Felis leopardiift Bengalensis. 

,, Burbuti, Phaseolus rostratus. 

„ Ohalita, Leea crispa. 

5 , Chandnr, Flagellaria Indica. 

,, Charal, Desmodium gyrans. 

„ Oliar, Querciis semicarpifolia, 

,, Chari, also Baro, a high jungle grass with leaves 
like those of the sorghum. W ild elephants are 
very fond of it. 

,, Chichinga, Tricosanthes lobata. 

,, Chour, the wild yak, 

,, Ga ? cotton wool, raw cotton. 

,, Gab, Diospyros cordifolia. 

,, Ghi, Corchorus olitorius. 

,, Gao, Bos gaurus. 

,, Gooa, Areca triandra. 

„ Gu, Solanum melongena. 

„ Gumuk, Cucumis pubescens. 

,, Gandhina, Allium tuberosum. 

,, Huldee, Curcuma aroinatica. 

„ Joeen, Cierodendron inerme. 

„ Jam, Ardisia humilis. 

,, Jin, a weed about 3 feet high, w 
with the autumn crops. IMucl 
fakirs who waetise alchemv. 
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BAN. 

Ban joma, Clerodendron inerme. 

5, Joan, Cnidium diffusum, 

„ Jooli, Phyllanthus multiflorns. 

5 , Kaoa, Coffea Bengalensis. 

„ Kapas, Hibiscus vitifoKus, 

,, Kar, wild forest produce, gums, boney, brush- 
^wood ; also forest revenue. 

,, Kas, a grass of which ropes are made. 

„ Kat, Guilandina bonduc. 

,, Ivat’h, a coarse catechu. 

,, Kau, Quercus annulafea. 

5 , Kela, Hedychium spicatum. 

,, Khajur, Caryota urens. 

5, IChara, also Baraiindha, also Mudi, last year 
cotton lands. 

,, Kokra, or Ban murgh, Gallus ferrugineus. 

5, Khor, also Banakhor Pavia Inclica. 

,, Kimu, Corylus lacera, hazel. 

„ Kuch, Viburnuni cotinifolium, also Y. foetens. 

,, Kuchao, Colocasia antiquorum. 

„ Kulay, Glycine labialis. 

3, Ivulmee, Ipomoea striata. 

,, Lamaku, Yerbascum thapsus. 

,, Lubunga, Ludwigia parviflora. 

» Ling, rolled stones found in the rivers of northern 
India, worshiped by Hindus of the Saiva sect. 
,, Mallica, Jasminum angustifolium. 

,, Mahal, Hind., the crab apple of the western 
Himalaya, Pyrus baccata. 

„ hlaranga, Oxalis sensilica. 

,, Marich, Ammania vesicatoria, 

,, Marua, .^chmanthera gossypina, 

Meiilotus parviflora, Trifoliumlndicum. 
,, Miimka, Jasminum sambac. 

,, Miinj, Hind., the dry sheath of the flower 
stalk of ‘ moong ’ grass, used for string, etc. 
Leaves from the flower-stalks of Saccharum 
munja. 

)? N^s-ranga, Gelonium fasciculatum. 

,, Harangi, Biophytum sensitivum. 

,, Neel, Tephrosia purpurea. 

„ Nuti, Amarantus fasciatas. 

„ Okra, TJreua lobata; Triumfetta angulata : 
Aanthium orientale. 

„ Palung, Sonchus orixensis; Eumex Wallichianus. 

,> Para, Bos gaums. 


BANAGANAPILLY, the town of a chiefship 
in the Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency, 
between Kurnool and Cuddapah, in lat. 16'' N. and 
long, 78° E., with an area of about 275 square 
miles ; population, 45,208. It was held first by a 
Moghul chief, but is now in the possession of a Syud 
family. There are diamond mines in a low range 
of hills about half a mile from the town. The 
matrix of the gem is a breccia lying under com- 
pact limestone, of which the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are composed. The breccia is composed 
of a mixture of coloured jasper, quartz, and horn- 
stone, cemented by a siiicioiis paste. It passes 
into pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of the 
above minerals, cemented by an argilio-calcareous 
epth of a loose friable texture, in which the 
diamonds are found. 

BANAJIGA, a lingaet sect. 

BANANA. 

Ean-tsiau, Pa-tsiau, Chin. I Arati Pallam, . . Tam 
Mouz, . . . Hind. I „ Paudoo, . . Tel’ 

Banana is a W. Indian and tropical American 
term for the plantain tribe Miisace®, to which, in 
India, the term plantain is usually given ; there 
are few species, but many varieties. Their fruits 
are largely eaten. The stem of Musa texfciiis, of 
the Philippine Islands, furnishes the Manilla hemp. 
In the valleys of the south of the Peninsula of 
India, and of the Dindigul mountains, M. superba 
IS found wild. Major Munro has seen the wild 
plantain at 7000 feet above the sea, in the Khon- 
dah slopes of the Neilgherries. A similar variety, 
having seeds surrounded with a gummy substance 
mstead of a pulp-like fruit, was found by Dr. 
r mlayson on Palo TJbi, near the southern extremity 
01 Cambodia. In Batavia, also, there is stated to 
be a var^ty .full of seeds, which is called Pisang 
batu or Pmng bidju, that is, seed plantain. In 


Pn P.n pf.i n L r.- . A. , seed plantain. In 

P^, BanPhal, Corchorus ohiorms, 0. depressus, Khassya the name of the wild plantain is IfnlvAm 
C acutangula, and other species. and the cultivntod 


0 . acutangula, and other species. 

Phal, in Jhang, a kind of morel, 

,> Piling, Melilotus Incantha. 

Putoi, Tricosanthes cucumerina, Tr. dioica 
,, Kap Sin apis divaricata. 

,y Baihan, Melissa or Nepeta. 

,, Eaj, Bauhinia racemosa. 

„ Baja, a tiger, literally forest lord. 

,, Bi, Capparis spinosa, 

,, Bita, Acacia rugata, 

5, Bohn, Manis pentadactyla. 

„ SafecI pooin, Basella alba. 

„ Shim, Lablab dumetonim, also L, vulgaris. 

,, Sulfa, Fumaria parviflora. 

,> Sun, Crotalaria verrucosa. 

„ Shooni, Beng., Ixora bandhuca. 

,, Sinjii, Cratoegus oxyacantha. 

„ Siiri or Ban sari, a weed in the Doab near the 
J unina, very in jurious, and difficult to eradicate 
from arable land. 

,, Tanduli, Amarantus polygonoides. 

„ Tendu, Diospyros cordifolia, wild ebony. 

„ Tepurija, Physalis minima. 

,, Tiilsee, Ocimum adscendens. 

„ Turooi, Beng., Luffa clavata. 

„ Uch, Morinda exserta. 

The purest refined silrer. 

BAN, also Bang. Hind. Quercus incana, also 
a rocket, also cotton. 

^^o^gapterygosperma, also the 
±sea-i-Mushk, or weeping willow. 

A Yadubansi Rajputs in 

^ D I ’VT ^^res, and Bundelkhand. 

BANAhSHA. Hind. Yiola serpens ; also the 
dried plant of the Yiola odorata. The infusion is 
a good nauseant and diaphoretic .— Pkar 


and the cultivated Kakesh. That cultivated Tn 
iN epal has been called M. Nepalensis ; and a similar 
species may be seen growing below the Mnssoori 
range, ^ well as near Nabu. The wild fruit 
m all the situations consists of little else than 
the hard, dry seeds. The common edible varieties 
or M. paradisiaca, or Musa sapientum, flourish 
even in tte poorest soils, and also near bmckish 
water. The natives of Bengal generally prefer 
the larger and coarser fruited kinds, called banana 
to the smaller and more delicately tasted fruit 
knovm as the plantain, which is alone esteemed 
by Europeans. • The edible varieties e.xten-l 
through the Indian Archipelago northwards as 
tar as Japim, while in China arc found ,M. coe'- 
cinea and M. CayeDdisiiii. U. oniata grow.s in ^ 

SrXf “‘digenous along 

the Malayan jienmsula. Hr. Heifer mentions that 
twenty varieties are found in the Tenasseriiu Pro- 
vinces; and the Malays reckon forty varieties of 
the cultivated banana, and the Philippine islanders 
cairy them to fifty-seven, both people Imvint a 
distmctive epithet for each variety. The qualit'ies 
are as vanous as those of apples and pears n 

TA-Hm-k Him. Jour. ii. p. 

m DkJiK ;u. ’ 

Yarn, thread. 

Frn- 

vho lu& become a Iiemiit iu tiie third srtiore 



banas. 

Ms life’s career ; wlio has retired to the forest and 
become an ascetic. 

^^4 Koteree or Kotesiree, are rivers 
near toanganeer in Udaipur (Oodeypore). The 
Banas river rans through Jeypore. 

BANAT. Hind. Broadcloth. 

Cotton seed. 

A ^ sect of fakirs in India. 

the Selk4- 

2TE!VrhVy, iSd tf 

middling height. St. Paul’s mountains, con- 
taguous to Its south end, are 980 feet high: but 
i. amiasang and Manopen hills, on the west side 
respectively 1360 and 1617 feet 
+ho ^*raits of Banca are bounded on 

the east by this island, and on the west side by 
the coast of Sumatra. The straits extend from 
buoepara island about 129 miles, with an un- 
dulating course to the N.W. The straits are 
one ot the most frequented in the Indian seas. 
Jianca has a population of 69,312, of whom 181 
are Europeans, 48,922 are natives, 20,063 are 
^,ahs. Its area is 237 square 
miles. 1 he Chinese have been attracted to it bv 
Its very valuable tin mines. Banca is inhabited 
by tour distinct races of people. The Orang-Gun- 
ung or hill-people, the aborigines in the interior, 
lead a wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
regulations established by the Government. The 
sea-coasts are occupied by Malays from Sumatra : 
they are extremely indolent, all the labour, either 
m cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of between 
mteen and twenty thousand souls. The Orang- 
Baut, or sea-people, who are similar in their 
habits to the Baju Laut on the coasts of Borneo 
and Celebes live entirely in their little prahus, 
and move about the coasts. They subsist princi- 
pally by iishing, and were always ready to give 
niformation to the piratical rovers. The discovery 
ot tin attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly 
Chinese, who, with the working of the mines 
introduced the first attempts at agriculture and 
commerce. During many years this small island 
has yielded an annual revenue in tin, which for a 
district of the same extent equals the metallic 
wealth obtained annually from the mines of Mexico. 
Ihe Anten district contains the richest of the tin 
mines. -— Bari's Archipelago; Horsburgh; 
JVkite's Voyage, p. 223. . ^ ' 

_ BAN -C'HAEI, also Baro. Hind. A high 
with leaves like those of the sorghum, 

W ild elephants are very fond of it. 

BANCOONGONG or Bacoongon Bay, in Su- 
matra, opposite the river and village of same 
name, in iat. 2° 52' N., and long. 97° 38' E., where 
ships find shelter. — Horsburgh. 

BAKCOORAH, a town and its district in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, lying between lat 
-SI ^ '^'1 ^ong. 86° 49' 15^' and 

87'' 35' E., with an area of 1346 square miles, and 
526,772 inhabitants. The town is on the left 
bank of the Dalkissur, in lat. 23° 14' N., long. 87° 

6' E., and 29 miles from Raniganj, 101 miles from 
Calcutta. Ifc is a fertile district, with much coal 
and iron ore. Coal is worked at Raniganj. 

BANCOOT RIVER, in lat. 17° 57' N., Lnd lU 
miles east of Bombay Castle, has 10 feet on the 
bar at low water. The town of Bancoot, on the 
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aortberu part of the Angi-ia country, surrendered 
to Commodore James on the Sth 

PAAD. PepAjHind. a band, tie dim dvt. 

Bkve a 

Slave, a servant , Bandi, a slave girl ; Bandiw^A 

a prisoner ; B^d-o-bast, settlement. Band' is 

alM an embankment across a valley, or aoro=s 

V+T Pp- to form a tank. The whole 

of the KarnaUc is covered with such tanks, some 

iseld^^^blS^ t°fl’ for a small 

held, Others of lake-like dimensions; one near 

eight miles in circumference, and one 
near Hyderabad is about seven miles in circum- 

bmdhna, to tie or bind ; hence also the Bandana 
handkerchiefs, feeveral bands or embankments 

Bar,^ -*5^1, and 

^and-i-bhahzada, across the Karun river - Band- 

Bali. Areca catechu. 

succted?d Curf'r^-*^® religionists, who 
succeeded Guru Govmd. He was tortured to 

emperor of Dehli, a.d. 1716. 
SaS-Sa 3^^^- Viscuin album. 

perfumed cosmetic powder, 
the Abir of the Arabs. See Abir. * 

BANDA, a town and district in Bundelkhand 
between lat. 24“ bS' lb" and 23“ 65' 30" N. and 
Wis" ^ 45 'and 81“ 86' 15" E., with an area of 
2908 square miles, and 697, 684 inhabitants. The 
toTO is on the right bank of the Keyn river fKen 
Cmne), had a population of 72,800, and is 620 
miles from Calcutta. Banda district is an irregular 
triangle, separated on the N. and N.E. bv the 

Ztricts^^ThfXw*’'® and Allahabad 

districts. The S.W. and S. are bounded by the 

Ken,_ and partly by the second range of low hills 
R A® table-land ofBundelkhand 

BANDA, a group m the Archipelago consisting 
of ten islands ; the largest is Lontar or Great Banda^ 
It IS crescent-shaped, and Pnlo Pisang, Banana 
Island, Pute Kapal, and Ship Island lie in the 

the arc of a 

circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 

Neiii“®N P K i.® ^Pi. next Banda 

Neira, N.E of which is Pulo Krakka or old 

womans island. D’Abren, a Portuguese com- 
mander, was the first European who visited the 
for nearly a hundred years 
* 1 ?® ^n^nguese monopolized the trade. In 1609 
the Dutch attempted to take these islands, bnt as 

all fled to the neighbouring islands, the Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, and 
when slavery was abolished, with convicts of 
whom, in 1865, there were about 3000. Almost 
all the island is covered with nutmeg trees, grown 
mider the shade of the Canarium com™ 
Banda and its three islands enclose a secure har- 
bour, and the water is so transparent that livinp 
corals and mmute objects are seen below. Of the 
birds is a very handsome fruit pigeon, OarpoDhaffa 
concmna, which feeds on themfce, ^nd fs lufd 
^so in Ke and Matabello ; and a small fruit dove 
Ptilonopos diadematus. The area of the whole 
poup IS only 176 geographical square miles, but 
m five of them all the nutmegs consumed in the 
world are grown, and for twenty years they 
annually yielded 680,000 lbs. of nutaegs, and 
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137,000 lbs. of mace, Dutch weight. In 1865, 
about 450,000 nutmeg trees were in the Banda 
group. In some trees the mace is white. Unlike 
Amboyna, it is unhealthy, and exposed to constant 
danger from the Gunong Api volcano, which has 
many times bpst in eruption, devastating and 
blasting the neighbouring region with showers of 
scorching a-shes. This Fire Mountain is the curse 
of the group, not only when in eruption, but on 
account of the insalubrity it spreads around. 
The base of the volcano, called by the French 
the Grenade of Banda, occupies the whole sur- 
face of the islet, to which it gives a name. Its 
height is about 2000 feet, covered with magnificent 
vegetation, commencing at the line where the 
waves cease to beat, and continuing upwards to 
the point where the lava ceases to flow, being 
cooled by the air. The nutmeg is .not cultivated 
on Gunong Api, and the isle is inhabited only by a 
few immigrants from Timor. Up to 1820, people 
occupied the base of Gunong Api, and cultivated 
the nutmeg trees. On the 11th June 1820, a 
little before noon, in an instant, without any 
warning, an eruption occurred of such violence 
that all the people at once fled to the shore and 
crossed over to Banda Neira. From its summit 
rose great masses of ashes. Lontar is merely 
part of the walls of an immense crater about (if 
the circle were complete) six miles in diameter, 
and Pulo Pisang and Pub Kapal are two frag- 
ments of the circle. On the average, an earth- 
quake occurred once a month in Lontar. The 
volcano there has burst forth in 1586, 1598, 
1609, 1615, 1632, 1690, 1696, 1712, 1765, 
1775, 1778, 1820, and 1824. It is 2321 English 
feet high, but has several times been ascended. 
On one occasion, sand and stones, heated till 
they gave out light like living stones, fell on 
every side like hail, set fire to the woods, 
and soon changed the mountain-side into one 
immense cone of flame. The south-west monsoon 
then blowing carried the sand and ashes over 
to Banda Neira, and destroyed all its nutmeg 
parks and its drinking water. The eruption con- 
tinued incessantly for thirteen days, and did not 
wholly cease for six weeks. During this eruption 
the mountain was apparently split through in 
a- N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction. An eruption of 
ashes occurred on the 22d April 1824. Banda is 
only separated from Gunong Api by the narrow 
Sun Strait, and has suffered from a great sea 
wave. The water first streamed out from the 
land, and left dry a vessel that was riding at eight 
or nine fathoms. It then returned in a great wave 
from the ocean, which rose 25 or 30 feet over the 
low western part of the village, and engulfed 
Fort Nassau. Professor Bikmore supposes that 
the whole of the old volcano, Banda Neira, 
Gunong Api, and Lontar, and the area they 
enclose, was raised for a moment, the water 
streamed out from the straits between them, and 
returned with violence as the area subsided. When 
first discovered by Europeans, the inhabitants of 
Banda had made considerable advance in civilisa- 
tion, although still much inferior to that of the 
Malays and Javanese. About three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are mixed races, Malay, Papuan, Arab, 
Portuguese, and Dutch ; but the aborigines doubt- 
less were Papuans, and a portion of them still exists 
in the Ke islands, to which they emigrated when 
they first took possession of Banda. — TeMminck^ 
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Possmmis Neerla7idams^m. 290; St.JoJm\9 Indian 
Archipelago:^ PP* 134, 135; Bikmore's Travels; 
Horshurgh; Valmont de Bomare^ TEstoh'e Natur^ 
elle^iy. 177, 181 ; Hogendrop^ Coup d'CEil sur Java, 
BANDAGI. Hind. Literally service ; an ex- 
pression used by Mahomedans in saluting supe- 
riors, and in addressing letters to their parents 
and persons in authority. 

BANDAHL. Beng. A spur projecting into a 
river. 

BANDAH-NAWAZ, a Mahomedan saint or 
holy man who is buried at Kulburga. His name 
and title was Syud Muhammad, styled Gesu Daraz 
of the long locks. A Mahomedan festival is held 
on the 16th of Zu-l-Kaidah in his honour. 

BAND-AHWAZ, a dam across the river Karuu 
in Khuzistan. The whole river passes through 
the weir, about forty yards broad, at its west 
end. — Layard; Chesney; Selby; MacG^'eqor,, p. 56 
BANDAIE HILLB are separated from the 
Pamia range by the valley of Lohargaon, rising 
from a platform from ten to twenty miles wide. 
Average elevation 1700, but amounting on some 
of its undulations to 2000 feet. The hills are 
generally of sandstone, intermixed with ferrugin- 
ous gravel. The basin of Lohargaon is of lias 
limestone. The outer limit of this hilly tract is 
marked by abrupt isolated hills. 

BAN-DAKHUE. Hind. Syringa emodi. 
BANDALA, in the Philippine Islands, a fibre 
extracted from the harder and stronger outer 
layers of the Musa textilis, employed for cordage. 
— Royle, 

BxiND-AMIR. A dam erected about the 12th 
century across the river Kur by Azad-ud-Dowia, 
a former prince and governor of Fars. Its object 
was to raise and throw the water into irrigation 
channels. The dam consists of a straight bridge 
of thirteen arches.— Jfaner; Malcolm; KinneS' ; 
Ouseley ; MacGregoi', See Bendamir. 

BANDANA. Hind. A term applied to a 
calico print ; also to a kind of silk or cotton hand- 
kerchief with bright figures, etc., upon a red or 
dai'k ground; from bandhna, to tie; because, 
in India, the parts intended to remain undyed 
were tightly tied. The Indian manufacture has 
almost ceased, British dyers having imitated them 
by white figures formed on a ground of Turkey- 
red by means of an aqueous solution of clilorine. 
This is made to flow down through the red cloth 
in certain points which are defined and circum- 
scribed by the pressure of hollow lead types 
inserted into plates of lead contained in a hydraulic 
press. The press is furnished with a 'pair of 
pattern plates, one attached to the upper block 
of the press, and the other to the moveable .part 
of It. From twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth 
previously dyed in Turkey-red, are stretched over 
each other as evenly as possible, and then roliffi 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen layers 
equal to the area of the plates being drawn throuedi 
between them, the press is worked, and the plates 
are brought together with a force of upwards 
of three hundred tons. The solution of chlorine is 
then allowed to flow into the lioilows of the upper 
kead plate, whence it descends on tlte chub and 
percolates through it, extracting the Turkey-red 
dye, the intense pressure prevetii in ir the bleachim- 
liquor from spreading beyond the limit b of the 
figures perforated in the plates. IVIien a certain 
quantity of bleaching liquor luis passed through, 
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^^ater is admitted in a similar manner to wash 
away the chlorine. The pressure is then removed, . 
and another square of the fourteen layers is 
moved forward under the plates, and the process 
is repeated. When all the pieces have been dis- 
charged, they are winced in water, and further 
treated so as to improve the lustre both of the 
white and of the red. — Faulkner, 

BANDAR. Hind. A monkey. 

BANDAR. Sutlej. Capparis spinosa, X. 

BANDAR. Singh. Bandar, Tam. A Singhal- 
■ ■ . ese :affix of ' nobility. 

BANDAR, Pees, A harbour, a seaport. A 
prefix, as Bandar- Abbas j in India, a sufBx, as 
Machli-bandar, Lakpat-bandar. From this comes 
the harbour Bandar boat of British sailors. The 
harbourmaster or governor of a place is the 
Shah-bandar, or king of the harbour. Like 
Kalna or Patna, a bandar is a mart on a river 
bank. 

BANDARA. Mahr. Hymenodyction excelsum. 

BANDAR ABBAS, in lat. 27® 10' 85" N., and 
long. 56° 18' 48" E., a port on the east of Kirman 
in Persia, 108 miles S.E. of Shiraz, distant from 
Isfahan 740 miles, and from Teheran 1 000 miles. 
It is in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It contains 
about 89,000 inhabitants, Persians, Arabs, Kurds, 
a few Armenians and Bedouins. It has only two 
or three fathoms of water at two miles from the 
shore, and a heavy surf rises from the S. and S.E. 
winds, which are frequent, and ships seek shelter 
at Ormuz and Kishm. It is the ancient Harmozia. 
Its former name, Gamrun, was changed a.d. 1662, 
w'hen Shah Abbas, aided by the English, drove 
^ off the Portuguese, but towards the close of the 
17th century it again fell into a subordinate 
position. Nevertheless the route of Bandar Abbas 
leads by one of the natural passes into the heart of 
Persia. The summer heat is so great that it is 
then almost abandoned, the people going to Minab, 
fourteen miles distant ; but iu winter the landiog 
of goods recommences for Yezd, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
and Kirman. Exports are Persian carpets, tobacco, 
dried fruit, sulphur; and imports piece goods, 
earthenware. It is suited for an emporium of 
trade. Sulphur is brought to Bandar Abbas and 
to Muscat from mountains a little way in the 
interior from Muscat.— -P<3% ; MacGrego7\ p. 57; 
GoldsniuVs E, Persia^ 1 227 ; Findlay ; Oiiseley's 
Travels^ i p. 165; A Journal from Calcutta to 
Aleppo^ etc, p. 11, Lond. 1758; Khmeir’s Geo- 
graphical Memoir^ p. 201. 

BANDAR MANOHB, a large canoe. See Boat. 

BANDAR REG, a small town in Ears, Persia, 
thirty- two miles N.W. of Bushahr. It was the 
stronghold of the celebrated pirate, Mir Mohanna, 
once the terror of the Persian Gulf. It was taken 
by the English, and the fortifications razed. 

BANDARRl, a race in Bombay who climb the 
palmyra and cocoa-nut trees for palm wine. From 
habit, these men attain extraordinary dexterity in 
ascending the loftiest trees, with little other 
assistance than may be afforded by the natural 
rings or sheaths of their slender stems. The 
costume of the Bandarri is a close crimson cap, 
bound round the head with a small handkerchief, 
the depending corner protecting his neck from the 
infiuence of the sun. A stiff leather kilt descends 
to the knee, fastened round the waist with a thong, 
which secures the necessary implements of his call- 
ing, and supports a strong hook, on which the 


Bandarri swings a chatty, previous to commencing 
his ascent .—* Western India, i. p. 89. 

BANDARU. Tel. Dodonaea Buchanniana, 

D. C, ; D. angustifolia and dioica, P. il 256. 

BANDARU. Hind. Gardenia tetrasperma. 

BANDARWAR, a numerous tribe of the Baniya 
of Hindustan, with 86 clans, who intermarry. — ki. 

BANDELKHAND. See Bundelkund. 

BANDENG. Malay. A palatable fish, much 
resemblmg the salmon in taste. They are reared 
in fish-ponds, and the young are sold at 18 Rs. 
per redan of 5500 small fish. At the change of 
the east and west monsoon, the coast is yearly 
visited by Madurese fishers, who come to catch 
the young bandeng for the fish-ponds. 

BANDHAGURH. See Senapathi. 

BANDHAL GOTI, a Ohauhan Rajput tribe in 
Bundelkhand and Benoudia. — Wilson. 

BANDHARA. Malay. A hereditary elective 
ofiScer of Johore. 

BANDHRIK. Hind. Also written Bandhu- 
kamu. Pantapetes Phoenicea, L,; also Ixora 
bandhuca, R, i. 376. 

BANDI. Hind. A female slave ; also a court 
minstrel. 

BAND-i-BERBER. It is said that a day’s 
journey from Bamian to the S.W. are the re- 
mains of an extensive fortress, called Band-i- 
Berber, erected near a large lake . — Moorcroffs 
Trs, ii. pp. 387-393. 

BANDICOOT. In India, the Mus giganteus. 
It is the English corruption of the Telugu words, 
pandi-koka, pig-rat ; it weighs 3 lbs. Its bones 
are fragile, and it is very easily killed. Its nests, 
when rifled, are frequently found to contain con- 
siderable quantities of rice, stored up against the 
dry season. The Australia bandicoot is the Pera- 
meles nasuta of St. Hilaire, a marsupial animal. — 
Tennarifs Ceylon, p. 45. 

BAND-i-FARIDUN, a dam in Khorasan, 6 
miles N.W. of Kalandarabad, near Mashad, with 
channels to fertflize the lands of Faridun. 

BANDIGURUVINDZA. Tel. Adenanthera 
pavonina. Bandi Murugudu, Getonia floribunda. 

BANDITA CHETTU. Tel. Erythrina Indica. 

BAND-o-BAST. Hind, Final settlement. 

BAND PAT. Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

BANDRI. Hind. A grass about 2 feet high, 
found in rice and kodo fields, used as fodder for 
cattle. 

BANDUK. Hind. A musket, a fowling-piece. 
Toradar banduk, a matchlock. Si-paia banduk, a 
heavy gun, requiring a pronged support ; a kind of 
jazal, but carried in the field. 

Banduk-Masaladar, a gun fired with a percus- 
sion cap,— Vmasala,’ the percussion composition. 

Banduk Pathar-kalah, a matchlock with flint 
pan. 

Banduk Rakh-dar, a gun, rifle-bored. 

BANE, Flea-bane, insect-bane, mosquito-bane, 
bug-bane, rat-bane, etc., are insecticide substances. 
The dogbane family ‘ Apocynacem ’ are truly 
poisons. Nerium piscidinm bark, -which contains 
much useful fibre, proves deadly to fishes. Dogs 
refuse to sleep on rugs beneath which mint has been 
placed, and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Deer refuse to 
approach crops in which the safflower, Carthamus 
tin ctorius, has been intermixed. White mustard 
sown round vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars. Snakes are said to avoid 
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tbe feuriel plant, as well as all places strewed bia tirucalli), to destroy deas. They likewise 
with fennel seed (Nigella sativa). Dili grown in make pastilles containing sulphate of copper, 
cabbage beds protects the cabbages from cater- ‘ Neela toota,’ Hind., which, when burned, drive 
pillars. Broad beans growing close to the goose- away bugs, mosquitos, and fleas, using three or 
berry bushes protect the bushes from the cater- four in a day. Bugs have a great antipathy to the 
pillars. The pyrethrum is said to protect vines leaves and powdered seeds of the custard apple, 
from the phylloxera. The rasped wood of the and instantly quit a bed in which they are placed ; 
oleander is employed as ratsbane. To destroy and Dr. Irvine mentions that babai, the roots of 
flies, a decoction of quassia placed in a plate is Ocimum pilosum, have the same effect. Colo- 
frequently had recourse to. In southern Asia, cynth is useful for protecting shawls and feathers, 
plants of the ‘ Ghi-gowar ’ or ‘ Kalbunda,^ the Camphor- wood is valuable for the construction of 
Aloe perfoliata, are suspended with their roots chests and almirahs, as its powerful odour pro- 
upwards, with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, tects the contents. Leaves of Margosa trees, Melia 
to permit the aroma of the juice to become appar- and Azaderachta, dried and kept in books, preserve 
ent, and disperse mosquitos from the room. Mies, them from the attacks of insects. To prevent 
fleas, and mosquitos avoid rooms in which branches injury to furs, feathers, books, papers, and clothes, 
of pennyroyal have been suspended. In India, that are lodged in trunks, bookcases, etc., it 
mosquitos are smoked out by burning chips of is useful to place along with them small packets 
resinous w’-ood. A species of ant, Formica smarag- of camphor, or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
dina, well known in Malabar and the wooded alcohol ; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
parts of India, is employed in the KW. Provinces flower, Nigella sativa, the ‘kala jira ’ of the 
to destroy the nests of wasps that have established bazars, pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
themselves in a house. They are said to destroy ferox, the poisonous ^bish,’ may also be used, but 
all the wasps, but become so infuriated that their its highly poisonous effects on animal life require 
own indiscriminate attacks are nearly as bad as that it be had recourse to with the greatest pre- 
those of their foes. Honigberger states that a cautions. Kiri mar. Hind., worm-bane, is the 
twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept in Stachys parviflora; Pin mar, Hind., flea-bane, is 
a room as a means of dispelling flies ; that when the Piectranthus rugosus. In India, tbe pastes 
flea-bane is roasted, flies take to flight ; and when or gums employed in the bindings of books form 
sprinkled on the floor, fleas disappear. Dr. Hooker special objects for the attacks of certain insect 
mentions that Clerodendron leaves bruised are tribes ; it may be useful to be known, therefore, 
used to kill vermin, fly-blows, etc., in cattle. The that insects refuse to attack the gum of the 
Inula pulicaria, or flea-bane, a common roadside cashew nut fruit, and that it or a little sulphate of 
plant in Britain, strewed or burned in any place copper or blue vitriol mixed with the rice or flour 
destroys gnats and fleas; and the same properties paste used for joining papers, very effectually 
are attributed to the common ox-eye daisy of Bri- keep these destructive pests at a distance. The 
tain, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. ‘Camomille leaves of the Justicia gandarussa, Linn, (Oaar 
rouge,’ the beautiful red Pyrethrum (P. carneum, noochi, Tam. ; Nalla wawalee, Tel. ; Neela nir- 
formerly Chrysanthemum coccineum), in England a ghoondee, Sansk.), dried and powdered, are also 
pretty ornamental garden flower, is prepared from used as a preservative to keep insects from books, 
the flower heads of the plant, which, when dried Amongst the insects which infest books in India 
and crushed, form the famous Persian flea powder, are two genera, which are usually regarded as 
Sprinkled in beds, etc., it kills all disagreeable accomplices in the work of destruction, but which, 
and hurtful insects; and a small quantity of on the contrary, pursue and greedily feed on 
the spirit distilled from it destroys insects in the larvse of the death-watch and the numerous 
greenhouses, or can be applied to vegetable life in acari which are commonly believed to be the 
the open air against green-fly, house-fly, etc., chief depredators that prey upon books. One of 
without injuring the plants. More than tw^enty these maligned genera is a tiny tailless scorpion 
villages in the district of Alexandropol are occu- (Chelifer), of which three species have been 
pied in the cultivation of the red chamomile, noticed in Ceylon, the Ch. librorum, Th??#/)., Ch. ob- 
it is said also to destroy maggots which breed longum, Temp.^ and Ch. acaroides, Hermann, the 
in wounds, a property which the valuable de- last of which, it is believed, had been introduced 
camulli gum of the Gardenia lucida and chloro- from Europe in Dutch and Portuguese bo<>ks. 
form also possess. The pyrethrum powder seems The other genus is the Lepisrna, and tlm tiny silvery 
the same as the well-known pireoti of Kurdistan, creatures of which it consists are called l>y Eun)- 
is largely imported into Turkey, and during the peans the fish insect Like the chelifer, it shuns 
war was greatly used in the barracks and the light, hiding in chinks till sunset, but is 
hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea. Its intro- actively engagecLdming the night, feasting on the 
duction into India merits favourable considera- acari and soft-bodied insects whieli assafl books 
tion. Pyrethrum Indicum and P. Sinense grow and papers. The Chinese use pastillcvS called inos- 
in the Tenasserim Provinces. The odour of the quito tobacco, made with the sawings of resinous 
common feverfew of Britain, P. parthenium, is woods, believed by Mr, Fortune to be procured 
disliked by bees ; and these insects may be easily from juniper trees, and mixed with some corn- 
kept at a distance by a person carrying a handful of bustibie matter to make it burn, A somewhat 
the flower heads. The ‘ akarakarum ’ of India, the fragrant smell is given out duriiur coinbnsfioii 
Pyrethrum ofliciDale, or common pellitory, may which at a flistance is not disagiVf'^dde. 
perimps have equal power. Chrysanthemum Indi- times the sawdust is piit up in coils of paper, and 
cum, the common Gool Dawudee, of which there is then l)urned on the floors of the htnises, Vari» 
are several varieties, grows ail over India, and is ous species of wormwood are likewise emr.loved 
worth a trial. Natives of India suspend in their j in China for the same purpose. The stcnw and 
houses a few branches of the milk hedge (Euphor- '■ leaves of these plants are twisted and dried and 
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.probably dipped in some preparation to make 
them burn. Hot alum water will destroy red and 
black ants, cockroaches, spiders, chintz bugs, and 
all the crawling pests which infest houses. Take 
two pounds of alum and dissolve it in three or four 
quarts of boiling water ; let it stand on the fire 
until the alum disappears, then apply it with a 
brush, while nearly boiling hot, to every joint 
and crevice in closets, bedsteads, pantry shelves, 
and the like. Brush the crevices in the floor of 
the skirting or mop boards, if you suspect that 
they harbour vermin. If, in whitewashing a 
ceiling, plenty of alum is added to the lime, it will 
also serve to keep insects at a distance. Oock- 
roaches will flee the paint that has been washed in 
cool alum water. Sugar barrels and boxes can 
be freed from ants by drawing a wide chalk mark 
just round the edge of the top of them. The 
mark must be unbroken, or they will creep over 
it, but a continuous chalk line half an inch in 
width will set their depredations at naught. 
Powdered alum or borax wfll keep the chintz 
bug at a respectful distance. — Tennant's Ceylon; 
O’Sh. ; Hooker^ Him, Jour. ; Honigberger, 

BANE BERRY, Actgea spicata. 

BANG. Hind. Or bhang. Cannabis sativa. 

^ BANGA. Hind. Platanista Gangetica; the 
river hog of Bengal, a kind of porpoise. — Wilson. 

BANGA. Sansk. Not modern Bengal, but in 
ancient times the country north of the Bhagirathi. 
Bangali, relating to Bengal, a man of Bengal. 

BxANGA. Hind. Cottonwool. 

BANGALI ELACHI. Beng. Amomum subu- 
latum. 

BANGALORE, in lat. 12° 57'.37"N.,long. 77°36' 
bQ" E., a large military station and town in Mysore. 
At the flagstaff, the mean height of the canton- 
ment above the sea is 2949 feet, according to Ad. 
Schl, and 2874 according to Babington. The 
climate is almost European as to coolness, but at 
the more exposed parts is unfavourable to young 
children. The fruits and vegetables of Europe 
all grow well, and many Europeans are settled 
there. Average rainfall, 36 inches. Bangalore 
Pettah or civil town, was taken by storm by the 
British on the 21st March 1791 ; and a battle 
was fought on the 6th December 1791. 

According to a legend, it was anciently named 
Yalabunka Naud, but its ruler, Vira Babaia Roya, 
about the 12tii century, having lost bis way, found 
shelter from an aged woman and a meal of An vara 
Bangaloo (the Hala Kanada name for boiled gram), 
and he named the village Bangaloor, and gave it 
to Ms hostess. 

In 1881, on the coming of age of the present 
ruler of Mysore, Bangalore was transferred to the 
British. Bangalore city in 1871 had 142,513 in- 
habitants, of whom 105,632 were Hindus, 21,587 
Mahomedans, and 15,294 Christians. Public 
buildings for the administration of Mysore were 
erected during the minority of the present ruler. 
There are many Christian churches ; and the Prench 
Catholics and several Protestant sects are spread 
over Mysore district. There is a college, and the 
Mysore Musemn, which the editor founded in 
1865. The manufactures consist of woollen and 
silk fabrics, iron and steel. 

BANGALORE, a district of the Nundidrug divi- 
sion of Mysore, has an area of 2914 square miles, 
with 828,354 inhabitants in 1871, chiefly Hindus. 
The Komati number 5641 ; the Nagarta, 4888 ; the 
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Wakkaliga,222,G53; the Lingaet, 30,430; Kumba, 

market gardeuei-s, 
28,780 ; wandering tribes, 12,030 ; and wild tribes, 
17oo. ’ 

BANGALO W , from banglah. Hind. A si mdo- 
storeyed house. 

BANGALZAI, a Baluch tribe, occupyino- ex- 
clusively Isprinji, but reside also at Sba? and 
Mustung, and in winter repair to Talli near I^eliri. 

BANGAN, a group of islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, occupied by the Manguianes, a mild 
and ill-used people. 

BAN-GANG A, a tank at Walkeshwar, near 
Bombay, fabled to have been produced by Krishna 
firing an arrow at a spot to obtain pure water. 

BANGAR, Hind., of Cis- Sutlej, high land 
requiring irrigation by wells. See Banjar. 

BANGARI. Hind. Yan^eria spinosa. 

BANGARMAU, a pargana in Unao ; its inhabit- 
ants are so fond of display, as to have given 
occasion for the saying tliat one with nine gold 
stripes in his turban will earn his liveliliood by 
gathering cow-dung. 

BANGARO MAE, a wood of the Kei islands, 
well adapted for masts. 

Bx\NGASH, a people claiming Afghan descent. 
The Samalzai clan are of the Shiah sect. They 
are noted for their bravery, and could turn out 
700 fighting men. — Lt.-Col. MacGreq. iii. p. 65. 

BAN GAS J AMP ACC A. Malay. Michelia 
charapaca. 

BANG HI. Tam. A heavy mail post. 

BANGI. Tam, In Tinnevelly, a form of village 
tenure by which the lands are redistributed once in 
every six years among the villagers, by lot. It is 
the same as the wesh (waish) of the Afghans. — Hd 

BANGKA, also called Katua. Hind. An 
aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is said 
to take a leaf for a boat and to paddle itself from 
stalk to stalk. It is harmless when the water is 
let off from the field. 

BANG-KONG, a sash or waist-cloth of cotton 
or silk. 

BANGLA. Hind. A kind of betel leaf. 
BANGLES. 

Bangrian, . . . Hind. | Wallaeel, , . . Tam 
K adiam, . . . Sansk. | Galzoo, .... Tel*. 

Glass, gold, and silver bracelets worn by women 
throughout the East. The Chinese make them of 
a clouded or plain vitreous substance, to imitate 
jade stone or chalcedony. Por export they are 
packed in boxes containing 1000 pairs, each box 
estimated to weigh a pikul. Bangles are imported 
into, and also exported from, Madras and Bombay. 
In four years, the imports were to the value of 
Rs. 1147 , chiefly from Bombay. The exports were 
in number 1,953,000, of the value of Rs. 3078, and 
to Bombay and Sind. 

Glass bangles are largely made in many parts of 
India, a workman turning out 600 or 700 daily. 
Some are, of beautifully tinted glass. Jade 
bangles in Yunnan sell at Rs. 125 the pair. In 
Bengal, a bangle of iron is put on the left hand of 
the Hindu bride by her mother-in-law, with a 
benediction that she may be ever blessed with her 
husband, and she marks the middle of the bride’s 
forehead with vermilion. The iron or other metal 
bangle denotes the ayestree or married state. 

BANGNI, a Dofla tribe. 

BANGRA. Beng. Wedelia calendulacea. . 
BANGRA, a cloth made from the gigantic sting- 
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BANGSIRNG. 

ing nettle of the Nepal and Sikkim hills. The 
preparation of the fibres is in the same mode as 
the ‘pooah,’ but the bangrais harder and stiff er 
than pooah, and not adapted to making ropes or 
uet&.—F^oyle. 

BANGyiRISFG. Malay. Tupaia Javanica. 
BANGU, a riyer Thug in Bengal ? 

BAN GUMUK. Beng. Cucumis sativus. 
BANGUE. Hinjd. The highland of the doab 
between, the Jumna and Hindun and the Ganges. 

BANGY, properly Bahangi, a shoulder pole 
■with slings at each end for carrying weights. — W. 

BAN’H, Hind. The forearm; also a guarantee, 
security, or pledge. The senior military officers 
attached to a Nazim’s camp used to pledge their 
honour for the safety of any important landowner 
•who took up his quarters in their lines, while his 
periodical revenue arrangements were under dis- 
cussion. These pledges were honourably respected 
by all parties. 

BAN-HALDI of Beas. Hedychium spicatum. 
BANI, also Kapsa and Kupu, Hind. A yellow 
earth of Eohilkhand and Oudh, with which potters 
ornament their wares. 

BANI, Hind., of Kotgurh. Quercus annulata. 
BAblJAGA. Earn., Tel. Alingaet, a follower 
of the Jangam sect; also commonly a lingaet 
. shopkeeper. 

BANUYAL. Hind. A subdivksion of the Ba- 
hangi sect. 

BANIYA. Hind. A shopkeeper, a tradesman, 
a mahajan or banker ; in Benares, they are wor- 
shippers of Krishna, under the names of Gopal 
Ean-'chor, Eadha-Yallabh. — Sherring. See Baniya. 
BANJ, properly Banj’h. Hind. Abarrenwoman. 
BANJ. Arab. Henbane. Banj-i-rumi, Conium 
maculatum ; Banj-i-dashti, Datura. 

BANJA R. Hind. Waste land generally ; land 
out of cultivation ; fallow or barren. 

BAN JAR, a river in Borneo occupied by the 
Kyan race ; its banks and vicinity are said to yield 
gold and diamonds. See Kyan. 

BANJARA, often written Bunjara and Brinjara, 
are called also Lambada, Lambadi, and Ilambadi. 
Iheir Canarese name is Herkeri. The name of 
Banjara is supposed by Elliot to be derived from 
the Sanskrit Bunij, a merchant. Shakespeare 
denves it from the Persian Birin jar, a rice-carrier. 

In the Dasa Kumara Oharitra, a work written by 
Dandi, mention is made of a cockfight in a Banjara 
camp; but the Banjara are even indicated bv 
Arrian as one of the classes of Indian society. 

J hey are chiefly wandering grain merchants and 
salt merchants, but many have settled down in 
the tract under the northern hills lying between 
Gorakhpur and Hurdwar. Some are Mahomedans 
and say they came from Multan. Those of western 
India are usually Charans, and their sacred cha- 
vactev is a great protection to them. The Banjara 
of Berar have been greatly predatory, and been 
removed. 

Ihe Turki Banjara, who are mostly carriers 
have 86 tribes or got. ’ 

The Baid Banjara have 11 ‘got.’ They came 
from Bhutmr, and are now in Pilibit and Kant 
and many are weavm, oculists, and medical men.’ 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 ‘got; ’ are mostlV 
agrieultural. They claim to be descendants of 
uaur Brahmans, and to have left Runthumbor in 
Aurangzeb’s time. 

■ The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come from 
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Mecca, and to reside in Jhiijjur. They have 16 
■‘got.’ ", ; ^ . 

The Bahurup Banjara are mostly Hindu, and lead 
a more wandering life. They are divided into the 
five tribes, Rahtor, Chauhan or Koorri, Powar, 
Tuwar, and Barka, who are again subdivided 
into tribes or got. They claim to have come from 
Ohittur. They intermarry, but not with members 
of the same got. They have a close relation with 
those of the Dekhan ; each community has a chief 
at its^ head, ^ styled Naik, to whom they yield 
implicit obedience. The Banjara are scattered in 
communities all over India. In the south of 
India they style themselves Gohur. They are 
met with from Kashmir to the south of India, and 
keep in Tandas or encampments. Their Tanda, 
Hind., Kepa, Mahr., in the extreme south of 
India have become greatly broken up, for they 
are predatory, engage in gang robbery : many of 
them are to be seen in jails ; in the Mysore territory 
their women and aged men are breaking metal 
for the roads; and the rapid extensions of roads 
and railroads have done much to exclude them 
there from their trade as carriers and collectincr 
merchants. But in Berar and throughout the 
Hyderabad country they are still in large numbers 
collecting from the lone hamlets the small quan- 
, tities of grain, cotton, and wool obtainable, and 
bringing them into the larger marts. Their means 
of carriage is solely the bullock and the cow. 
borne of these are magnificent ; and it is a grand 
sight to see a Banjara Tanda, laden with cotton or 
gram, traversing the country through pathways 
and tangled trees and brushwood, so entwinintj- 
tiiat portions of cotton are taken up at every step* 
Iheir value as travelling merchants, in times S' 
scarcity or great demand, is incalculable, for no 
other means could bring in the small stores of 
outlying Jiamlets. They will shortly disappear 
from traffic as rail and metalled roads increase, 
ine Banjaras are men of great energy, Thev 
have in some places fixed homes. Thronghout 
Berar, and in the northern parts of the Hyderabad 
territory, some of them are to be found settled 
in villages as servants of the potails, and are re- 
co^ised as village Banjara. On the bordere of 
Eohilkhand towards the Terai, they have consider- 
able settlements, are prominent landed pro- 
pnetors, and important people. A numerous 
tnbe are spread along the foot of the Himalava 
Gorakhpur, engaged in agri- 

of wit? ?? T in part 

of Mahomedan belief ; and some of the Balmmjn 
Kanjara are, it is said, accepted as guarantees L- 
agreements, similarly to the Charan and Blmt • 
but their name, Bahu-rupa, meaning many dis- 
guises, does not bear this out. A tis 

The Banjara is also called by the Dekhan people 
Lambana.^ The Banjara man is a Goiiiir, a^nan • 
and this is their own tribal name : a woman’ 
however, is a Banjarni. '^omau, 

Marri-Ai is a great deitv with the 

call It Lim Xa Dagla, in their solemn onicai; 

They lay one on the ground, and will siv to •> 
woman whose virtue is in question. Mf you be 
not a whore lift it ; ’ and beriifting it or othirwit 
establishes her innocence or hor ‘uiili. 






Their dress and appearance are singular, more 
particularly the women, and their social habits 
and customs distinctive. The men wear the 
usual Pagri and Dhoti, whilst the dress of the 
women, consists of a boddice, Chuli, with long 
sleeves, and a petticoat or skirt hung from the 
waist in ample folds, consisting of coarse cotton 
prints of bright colours, and a sari or scarf of 
a similar texture, which is carelessly thrown 
over the shoulders, giving them a picturesque 
appearance, when combined with the brass and 
deer-horn ornaments and gaudy-coloured tassels 
of cotton, with which their arms, ears, nose, neck, 
ankles, and toes are profusely decked. They have 
small, well-turned hands and feet ; their move- 
ments are easy, graceful, and stately, rendered 
slow from the quantity of ornaments they wear. 
The hair is parted in the centre, combed back, 
plaited, and ornamented with a profusion of silk 
or cotton tassels. They seldom change their 
clothes, till they are tattered and torn, and are 
only renewed by a new suit. The women possess 
considerable natural charms, are as active as the 
men in their business avocations, and they carry 
burdens w^hen travelling, chiefly their children, 
provisions, or utensils. They are capital needle- 
women, making their own jackets and petticoats, 
and frequently embroider these tastefully. The 
material used by the women of some branches of 
this tribe is manufactured from the fibre of a 
species of nettle, which is woven into cloth for 
themselves, and these are tastefully dyed in 
various colours, to suit their peculiar taste in. 
this respect, frequently over-gaudy. They visit 
the most remote and hilly regions and lone 
hamlets, to collect and transport grain and other 
commodities to more civilised parts; no jungles 
or wild beasts deter them from travelling. In 
some districts they are addicted to thieving and 
thuggi. They settle their own disputes, either 
by arbitration, or by the decision of their naiks, 
and seldom or ever complain of their fellows. 
Their code of laws prescribes punishments for 
all crimes, the verdict of which, when carried out, 
is never disputed. Their priests exercise the 
power of life and death over the community, but 
this is masked under the cloak of religion and 
supernatural agency ; and, as a tribe, they are 
bound to secrecy whenever the extreme penalties 
of their laws are carried into effect. Unchastity 
is strictly punished with death ; frequently both 
the woman and man suffer when detected, and i 
their corpses are buried or burned together, and 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com- 
plained of. They recognise no Civil Authority, 
keep aloof from settled races, interfere with no one, 
and allow of no interference among them in the 
matter of their laws or customs, etc. As carriers, 
distance and climate have no diflSculties for them. 
They undertake extensive engagements in exporting 
merchandise, chiefly grain, cotton, cloths, oil-seeds, 
etc., and carry them out with the utmost good 
faith. They never play false when once the work 
is undertaken by them ; no imstance has been 
known of goods entrusted to their care having 
been robbed. They are looked upon by other 
classes of natives with a superstitious dread, so 
that they can traverse the wildest and most jungly 
tracts with impunity and perfect security. It is 
reported that the Banjara of the hill districts 
of Bisrann Cuttack, and Jeypore, practise the 
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Meriah sacrifice, as also do those who trade between 
Nagpur and the coast. Dr. Shortt, from personal 
inquiries in Orissa, Nagpur, Hyderabad, South 
Arcot, Yizagapatam, Jeypore, etc., was satisfied 
that sorcery, witchcraft, human sacrifice, and 
infanticide prevail among different clans of the 
tribe. Each community is localized by the term 
of ‘Tanda,’ having its own leader, who is said 
to lead a peculiar ascetic life. On occasions of 
sickness among themselves, or murrain amongst 
their cattle, the priest is consulted, and should he 
attribute such visitation to sorcery, he fixes the 
guilt on some individual belonging to the com- 
munity, when the supposed evil-doer is immedi- 
ately ruthlessly seized, and murdered in the manner 
dictated by the priest, to abate the evil. The 
execution is coolly and deliberately carried out in 
the most summary manner, and the deed is buried 
in oblivion. The practice of infanticide is in 
vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, of 
the large sums of money required to ornament 
their girls, in addition to the large dowries which 
they have to bestow on marriage. It is reputed 
that the practice is carried out by placing the new- 
born infant in an earthen vessel or chatty, the 
mouth of which is tied over with cloths steeped in 
a decoction of turmeric, and ornamented with 
flowers, some trifling ceremonies being carried out. 
The chatty is taken to some remote place in the 
jungles, and there buried. Some of the Khond 
tribe carry out a similar practice as regards their 
female children. 

The Banjara generally possess large herds of 
cattle, which they convert into pack animals ; 
even cows are made to carry burdens, which, as 
a rule, no other class of natives do ; and it is no 
unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara 
bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with 
young calves at their heels. One or more of their 
best bullocks are selected as leaders, their horns 
and the crests of their pack-saddles are ornamented 
with cowries, scarlet cloths, peacocks’ feathers, 
tassels of cotton variously coloured, etc. ; their 
necks are encircled with a band of scarlet cloth 
or leather, to which is fastened numerous bells 
of sizes, and as they walk the bells give out a 
monotonous sound. The selected animal is sup- 
posed to be deified, forming the protector of the 
herd, and is termed Guru Bail. The jingle of the 
bells and the ornamentation of the animals are 
said to frighten away beasts of prey in their lonely 
and jungly marches. The cattle are let loose as 
soon as the march is over, to enable them to pick 
up what they can by browsing in the vicinity. 
The Banjara is independent of villages generally 
in his travels. As soon as the encampment is 
fixed on, he unloads his bullocks, and packs the 
loads in tiers, and over them he stretches an 
awning of cloth or a cumbly, as protection from 
the weather. At night, the cattle are tied round 
the packages in a circle ; in the midst, the Banjara 
lights a fire and lies down to sleep. He is up at 
sunrise, loads his bullocks, and proceeds to 'the 
next stage; the distance travelled is generally 
from 10 to 15 miles a day. On these journeys, 
one or more of their women accompany them. 

These men were the great grain carriers of the 
Moghularmies, and came down with them into the 
Dekhan early in the 17th century. Two brothers of 
the Cbarans, one of the three great tribes into which 
theBarijaras are divided, are said in the year 1730 
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to have possessed 180,000 bullocks, which carried 
Asof Jah’s provisions for him during his raids. 
So much were these carriers prized by that Wazir, 
that he gave to these two brothers, Jhangi and 
Bhangi, the following prescriptive rights, engraved 
on copper in gold letters : — 

‘ Eangan ka pani, 

Chapar ka ghas, 

Din ka teen khun muaf, 

Aur jahan Asof Jah ke ghore, 

Wahan Bhangi Jhangi bail.’^ 

Or— 


* Water from the pots of my followers. 

Grass from the roofs of their huts, 

Three murders a day pardoned ; 

Only where Asof Jah’s cavalry are. 

There must Jhangi Bhangi’s bullocks be.’ 

This was to induce them to keep up with the 
army, and stop their complaints of want of grass 
and water for their cattle. The descendants 
of the house of Bhangi still possess the above 
engraving. 

Witchcraft still obtains among them. There 
is a hut set apart in nearly every Tanda, and 
devoted to Mittu Bhukia, an old freebooter. No 
one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, and it is 
simply used for devotional purposes. In front of 
this hut is a fiagstaif , to which a piece of white 
cloth is attached. Worship and preparation is 
always gone through before the commission of 
crime by those who worship Mittu Bhukia. By 
all criminals Mittu Bhukia is worshipped as a 
clever freebooter; but he is more thought of 
south of the Wardha. The white flag in front of 
a hut is a sign that the Tanda worships Mittu 
Bhukia, and it should therefore be watched care- 
fully for days, when they are suspected of having 
committed crime. 

The men who have agreed to and arranged the 
particulars regarding the carrying out of their 
scheme, meet at night at this hut, where the 
image of Satti is produced. Ghi is put into a 
saucer, and into this a wick is placed, very broad 
at the bottom and tapering upwards. This wick 
standing erect is lit ; an appeal is made to Satti 
for an omen, those worshipping mentioning in a 
low tone to the god where th^ey are going and 
what they purpose. The wick is then carefully 
watched, and should it drop at all the omen is 
propitious ; all immediately get up and make an 
obeisance to the flag, and start then and there 
for the business they have agreed on. They cannot 
return to their homes before they start, because 
they must not speak to any one till their business 
has been carried through. When engaged in a 
r<^bery, if challenged, the men who have gone 
tffbugh the ceremony may not reply. If any 
one of them reply the charm is broken, and all 
return home. They must again take the omens 
and worship again, or give up the attempt alto- 
gether. But they generally prefer to make certain 
of the man who is venturesome enough to challenge 
them, by killing or injuring him so severely that 
he cannot meddle with their other arrangements. 

If one of the gang sneeze on the road, it is also 
fatal to the enterprise ; they must return to their i 
Tanda at once. 

Predatory races in the Mahratta country and 
North Canara district are said to assume the dress 
and ostensible occupations of the Banjara. The 
Bahu-Rupa Banjara (many guises) may be of these 
pretended tribes. The Turki subdivision has 


the Aliya and other branches. The Bhuk> ava 
subdivision claim to have been Rajputs fiom 
Central India. Their name is said to be derived 
from Vana, a forest, and jara, forest wanderer. 
Banjara women wear the same personal ornaments 
as are on the figures in the caves of Kaiii. — TTO- 
son's Glossary ; Baron HugeVs Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab^ p. 81 ; Mr, (Sir George) Campbell, 
p. 107 ; Dr Shortfs Report ; Pioneer. 
BANJARMASSIN, a province of Borneo. 
BANJER. Jav. An inundation. 
^BANJHKORA, a tract of country near the 
Yuzufzai possession, along with Buner, Bajawar, 
Astor, and Swat. 

BANJL Hi]srr>. Quercus incana, heavy oak. 

BANK. Bancq, Armen.; Banke, Dan.; Banque, 
Fr. ; Banken, Ger. ; Banco, Italian ; Banco, 
Port, ; Banc, Saxon ; Banca, Sp.*; Banck, Sw. 
There have been banking transactions from the 
most ancient times. Mr. George Smith purchased 
for the British Museum 2500 dated tablets, which 
enable us to follow for several centuries the 
monetary transactions of the great Babylonian 
banking firm of Egibi and Son. The series goes 
back as far as the reigns of Sennacherib and his 
son Esar-Haddon. The Greek and Roman mints 
furnished the early coinages of the Argive king 
Pheidon and of Servius Tullius. To the earliest 
of the Greek trapezitae, Philos tephau os of Corinth, 
Themistocles entrusted 70 talents (£16,000). Of 
other Hellenic bankers were Archestratos, and his 
clerk and successor Pasion, the most famous 
among the powerful Athenian money-dealers. At 
Sparta there was Glaucus, the story of whose late 
but genuine honesty is given in Herodotus. The 
discovery at Pompeii of 132 tabellm found in the 
house of the banker Lucius Cseciiius Juciindus, 
gives the latest records of his payments to the 
exchequer of the doomed city, being dated a.d. 62. 
The Latin words Argentarii,‘Mensarii, and Nummu- 
larii are derived respectively from argentum, which 
means silver, from mensa, a table, and nummus, a 
piece of Roman money. Banking, as understood 
by the moderns, took its origin during the exist- 
ence of the Florentine republic in the middle ages. 
The Bank of Yenice commenced business in 1157, 
The Bank of England was first chartered in the 
reign of William and Mary in 1693. In India, 
most of the banking business has been in the 
hands of Hindus; they do little as depositaries, 
but are chiefly lenders. They number 118,000 
adult males, as bankers proper. The first banks 
in India were started respectively at Calcutta, 
1770; at Madras, the Carnatic Bank, iu 1791; 
and at Bombay only as late as 1840. The pre- 
sent Bank of Bengal was ojiened for business 
on the 1st May 1806. It is therefore the oldest 
and most successful of all the lianks that have 
ever existed in India, The Government of India 
being the owners of a large number of its sljax'es. 
it has always received the vigilant supervision of 
various officers of Government. Since it com- 
menced operations, its average rate of dividends 
has been about twelve per cent, per aiiiunn. One 
year it paid as high :is twenty : anotlier vear, 
when heavy frauds had taken pdace. tlnw f Jll to 
two and a half. Ihere are now, 1 <^82, a boui t wentv- 
four banks in various parts of the E. Indies, in 
Madras^ Bombay, Gulcutta, Rangoon, Singaports 
Hong-Koiig, and other towns ; aiid greiit BritUi 
houses and bouses of Hindus of the 'Vais and 
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Bhattya castes are also doing a large banking 
business, as banks of deposit, banks of discount, 
and banks of circulation. The latest charter is 
entitled The Presidency Banks Act, No. XI. of 
1876. The liability of shareholders is limited to 
the amount of their shares ; the transactions of 
the banks, except as agents, are confined to India 
and Ceylon. Those in which the Indian Govern- 
ment are interested are called public, while those 
not so conducted are said to be private, and depend 
on the honour, reputation, and good name of men 
in high position in private or public life. Their 
capitals are as follows, viz, Bank of Bengal, 
Bs. 2,00,00,000; Bank of Madras, Es, 50,00,000 ; 
Bank of Bombay, Es. 1,00,00,000. 

BANKA. Hind. A large sword used in athletic 
games ; also a large vice for table use. Banka is a 
musical instrument, also the upper piece turned 
from the performer, forming it into the shape 
of the letter S. 

BANKA. Tel. Gum, gum arabic; also any 
viscous plant, and applied to species of different 
genera. Banka-baddu, Yitis Linnsei, Wall B. 
Ghettu, Zizyphus, sp. Banka Nakkera, Cordia 
myxa, X . ; and B. pavili, Portulaca, sp. 

BAN-KAHU. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

BANKAL, a weight in the Straits of Malacca 
at Singapore, 885 or 836 grains, at Penang 
somew hat less. — Simm onds, 

BAN-KATTI. Hind. In the land rules of 
India, the rights acquired by clearing jungle land 
and bringing it under cultivation. 

BAN-KHA. Burm. In Amherst, a timber, 
colour grey, used for house posts and other 
common purposes. Terminalia belerica, Roxh, 

BAN-KHAEA, also Baraundha and Mudi. 
Hind. Lands on which cotton was grown during 
the past season. 

^ BANKOK is about 27 miles.^p the Menam 
river of Siam. It is built upon £tn island, in lat. 
13° 58' N., and long. 100° 34' E., on both branches 
of the river, generally with 7 fathoms water 
close to each side, and navigable for vessels up to 
250 tons at all seasons of the year. The river 
is the highway for communication with all parts 
of the country, though several ancient canals 
have connected rivers in the interior and made 
passages to the coast. It is the capital and seat 
of trade in Siam ; is 14 miles in direct distance 
from the sea, or 25 miles following the windings of 
the river. The walled city is on the east bank. 
All the well-to-do people live in wooden houses, 
while the poorer class occupy huts composed of 
bamboos and palm leaves. Many of the people 
have their permanent homes on rafts moored 
along the banks of the river. Numbers of slirines 
and temples and pagodas are to be seen in 
every direction, built with the most durable 
materials, and in the most costly manner. Ban- 
kok is supposed to have a population of about 
200,000, of whom three-fifths are Chinese, and 
the remainder are Siamese, Peguans, Laos, 
Cambojans, Tavoyans, Cochin-Chinese, Malays, 
Mahomedans, Hindus, and Christians, the descend- 
ants of Portuguese born in the country. 

BANKS. lathe oceans on the south of Asia 
are several extensive banks, some of them full of 
peril to sailors, but from which fishermen draw 
large quantities offish, Agar-agar, a marine lichen 
extensively used in China, trepang or sea-slug, 
and mother-of-pearl shell, etc. A continuous 


submarine bank extends all along the E. side 
of Asia from lat. 8° S. to 6° N. It is 1200 
miles from N. to S., and 1500 from E. to W., and 
embraces Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula. This vast area is all under 10*0 
fathoms deep, but the greater part from the Gulf 
of Biam to Sumatra and Java is under 50 fathoms. 

Borneo and the Philippines are connected by 
two narrow submarine banks, over the northern 
of which rises Palawan, and the Sulu islands over 
the southern. 

Formosa is connected with the mainland by a 
submerged bank under 100 fathoms, including 
Hainan to the S.W., and Japan on the KE., and 
under 200 fathoms, including Madjico and Loo- 
Choo islands. 

To the east of the great bank which stretches 
out from the Malay and Siamese peninsulas, as 
far as Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippines, 
is another bank, which unites N. Guinea and the 
Papuan islands, as far as Arru, Mysol and Waigiou, 
with Australia. The Australian bank commences 
near the N. W. Cape, and extends in a N.E. direction 
to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of 
the high but narrow mountain range that unites 
the eastern and western parts of that island, and 
sepai'ates the Banda Sea from the Pacific. It is at 
this point that the edge of the bank is most 
remote from Australia, the distance to the nearest 
point of the N. coast being 400 miles. It appears 
again on the S. coast of New Guinea, near Torres 
Straits, and extends along the N.E. coast of 
Australia, the Great Barrier Eeef being on its 
outer edge. The Arru Islands and New Guinea 
are thus united to the continent of Australia ; and 
the kangaroo, long supposed to be peculiar to 
Australia, is found both in the Arm Islands and 
on the southern part of New Guinea. — A, IL 
Wallace, pp. 849, 873. 

BANKSIA EEICIFOLIA. Its dried cones are 
used by the natives of Australia for retaining 
fire. — Bennett.^ i. p. 61. 

BANNA. Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

BANNEE LATI-GACH’H. Beng. Catharto- 
carpus fistula, Pers, 

BANNEES. 

Alam, . ... Abab. Bhaota, Jhenda, Hind. 
Banniere, . . , . Fe. Bandiera, Insegnia, It. 
Fahne, Panier, , . Gee. Bandera, .... Sp. 

Banners are in use with all military, and for 
designating the religious ceremonials of all the 
races and nations and religions of Asia. They 
are of various shapes and sizes, and of different 
colours ; and the phrases so familiar to Europe as 
to lowering and displaying the colours are in use 
in Asia. In India, the invocation Angriz ka 
bhaota kaim. May the British flag stand fast, is 
common. The Yuziifzai Afghan, in a war, ad- 
vanced against the British with ‘ scarlet’ banners, 
though scarlet is a forbidden colour to Maho- 
medans, It is unlawful for them to use it on 
banners or standards; and it is not known how 
these strict Mahomedans so far transgressed the 
‘traditions of the elders’ in this matter. The 
Tartar armies of China are arranged under the 
separate banners of their leaders. 

BANNI. Hind. Payment in kind. 

BANNU, a British district in the Pan jab, lying 
between lat. 32° 10' and 83° 16' N., and long. 
70° 26' apd 72° E. Area, 3736 square miles ; and 
populatifn in 1868, 287,547. The Indus passes 
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tlirougii tlie district, and tbe Bannu ralley is 
drained by tbe Kurrani and Tocbi, which unite 
and join the Indus. The annual rainfall is 11*8 
iTielies. The population is now almost wholly 
Pathan, but remains of a Grecian occupation 
are found, also of a later Hindu race. At Akra, 
and other places in the valley, coins are found 
■with Greek or corrupted Greek inscriptions. In 
1865, at Eoliri, the river laid bare coins, and 
heads of statues with the unmistakeable well- 
shaped features of Grecian art. Broken Hindu 
images also are found. The Marwat, a noble race, 
but haughty and fiery, hold the southern part of 
the valley. There are 26,222 Hindus, of whom 
20,809 are Arora, and 498 Sikhs. The Marwat 
are good agriculturists. — Imp. Gaz. 

BANXU, Jahe. Calhcarpa incana. 

BANNUCHL Maleal. Vitex negundo, L. 

BAXOG, a hill to the west of Mussoori, 

7545 feet above tbe level of the sea, in lat. 30® 

28' 29" N., and long. 78® 8' 23" E. The river 
Jumna flows around the northern face of Banog 
and Badray, and bounds the settlement of Mus- 
soori on the west. Mussoori was first resorted 
to as a sanatorium in 1828. 

BAXOTSARG is the Hindu ceremony of 
marrying a newly-planted orchard or wood to its 
neighbouring well, without which it would be 
held improper to partake of the fruit. The form 
is gone through of marrying the salagram fossil, a 
type of Vishnu, to a branch of the tulsi plant 
(Ocimum sanctum), the type of a nymph beloved 
by Vishnu or Krishna; one man carrying the 
fossil represents the bridegroom, another holding 
the plant the bride. It is the usual marriage 
ceremony somewhat modified. See Jalotsarg. 

BAXS. liiifD. Species of Bambusa; the 
large hollow bamboo, Bambusa arundinacea ; any 
bamboo. Baus-ka-Chanwal, bamboo seed. Bans- 
Phor, a low caste race of basketmakers, lit. bam- 
boo-splitters, though cane also is worked by them. 

BAXSA. Hind. A grass which grows in rice 
fields and fields of urd (Phaseolus mungo), used 
as fodder for cattle. 

BAXSA or Vasa. Hind. Adhatoda vas 
Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

BAXSA or Vansa. Hind. Any tribe or race of 
* people. 

BAXSH-PAT.LAL-XUTI. Beng. Amarantus 
atro-purpureus. Bansh-pat-nuti, A. lanceolatus. 

BAXSLI. Hind. A flute. 

BAXSLOCHUX. Hind. Tabashir; a silicate 
deposited in^ the joints of a bamboo. It is said 
to be found in old bamboos only, and about one 
bamboo in three yields it. Used by natives as 

a stimulant and tonic, in doses of about five 

grains. It is a very pure kind of silex. Some of 
it approaches opal in appearance and composition. 

BAXSM ATTI RICE is the best in the Panjab ; 
that of Bora, in the Peshawur district, is also 
highly esteemed ; properly Bas-marti, 

BANSUR. Hind. A weed growing in the 

Doab, near the Jumna, difficult to eradicate from 
arable land, and very injurious to growing crops. 

BAXSWARA, a state in Rajputana of 1500 
square miles. It is ruled over by a chief with 
the title of Maharawal He is a Sesodia Rajput : 
but the population (in 1875, 150,000) are nearly i 
all Bhils, and of a wild and turbulent character I 

'"“it f ■ 34' long. 74“ | Afghan women, as Arjn.n'anVrifamrrie:;,..:' 
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originally part of Mcwar, but became inde- 
pendent of it prior to the establishment of the 
supremacy of the British Government, who re- 
cognised it as a separate state. In 1812, the 
chief of Banswara offered to become tributary 
to the British Government on condition of the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas ; but no definite 
relations were formed with him till September 
1818, when a treaty (No. LV.) was concluded, by 
which, in consideration of the protection of the 
British Government, the Rawul agreed to act in 
subordinate co-operation and settle his affairs in 
accordance with the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, to abstain from disputes and political 
correspondence with other chiefs, to pay a tribute 
equal to three-eighths of his revenues, and to 
furnish troops when required,— etc., iv. 
p. 177. 

BAXT, a race of Caiiara, who believe that 
persons who die a violent death become demons, 
called paisachi. 

BAXTA-CHAUDAS. Hind. A village game 
played in the N.W. Provinces on the 14th of 
Kuar-Sudi. A rope (barra), thicker than a man’s 
arm, is made of makra grass, and that village 
party in whose quarter the rope is broken, or by 
whom the rope is pulled out of the hands of the 
opponents, remain the champions during the 
ensuing year, and retain possession of the rope. 

BAXTAM, a province of Java. The first voyage 
made by the Dutch was in 1595, in which year 
their first fleet with Hoiitman (who had been 
previously employed by the Portuguese in the 
East India service) sailed direct to Bantam. At 
this period the Portuguese were at war witli 
the king of Bantam, to whom Houtman offered 
assistance,’ in return for which he obtained per- 
mission to build a factory at Bantam. — Rajffies^^ 
Hist, of Java ^ i. 4% '22. 

BAXTAREA; wood rangers, formerly holding 
rent-free lands in quittance of police duties in 
the northern parganas of Gorakhpur. — IF. 

BAXTI CHETTU, Tagetes patula, L. 

BAXTU, a great race on the eastern side of 
Africa. To the Bantu family, in its eastern, middle, 
and western branches, are respectively ascribed, 
first, the so-called Kafirs and Zulus, with the 
Bechiuinas and Matabele of Livingstone, and the 
Siiaheli and Wanyamwesi of the Taiiixanyika 
route; secondly, the tribes of the laiakbaVud 
Ulunda central region, to which Comrnandtfr 
Cameron and Mr. Stanley found their wav ; 
thirdly, the nations of Lower Guinea and Angola, 
of whom Captain Burton and Mr. Wirnvood 
Reade reported. The unity of race among the 
various inhabitants, from the Victoria Xyarila in 
the east, and from the Gaboon of the west coast, 
to the exceptional Bosjesmcn and Hottentots at 
the Cape, is a fact of high importance. Tliesc 
populations, generally speaking, have more capa- 
bility than the Gold Coast and Sla'^’e Coast Xegr«’ies 
of receiving permanent impressions of a eivilis- 
ing character ; the missionary experiences among 
them have not been so unfavourable. Their 
pastoral and agricultural imJustrv, where tln^v are 
not exposed to the cruel persecution of kid- 
nappers for the slave trale, |>rovidcs amplv feir 
their secure subsistence. . . . . ‘ ■ 

BAXU, a termiiial honorinc name of the 
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BANZABDAX, 

yards la circumference, the other S50 yards. 
They were known to be 200 years old, and may 
be double that age.—- Jiooi'cr, Him. Jour. ii. p. 246 ; 
Ousekifs Travels., i. p. 80 ; Pennant's Hindoostan^ 
ii. p. 31 ; Posians' Western India., i.p. 182 ; Lady 
Faidldand' s Ckoiv-Chow. See Ficus Indica. 

BAN ZABDAK, a fortress in Kirmansliah, 
immediately overhanging the town of Zohab. 
This is the stronghold of Kolwan, to which Yezde- 
jird, the last of the Sassanian kings, fled after the 
capture of Otesiphon by the Arabs. It is a noble 
specimen of the labour bestowed. — Rawlinsoji. 

Bx4lOBAB. En'Gt. Adansonia digitata. One was 
seen near Gumer in Fasshol, 95 feet in circumfer- 
ence. ^ Its inner bark, stripped off, beaten and 
dried in the sun, can be made into paper. They 
are to be seen in the Peninsula of India, growing 
as curiosities. In Western Africa, the trees grow 
to an enormous size. The fruit resembles a gourd 
in form, and contains a pleasantly acid pulp. 
Trees are found, especially between the Senegal 
and Gambia, with a circumference of 70 to 90 feet. 
One seen by Humboldt was estimated by him as 
being 5150 years old. 

BAG CHAN. Dukh, Psoralea corylifolia. 
BAOLI. Hind. A well, corruption of Baori ; 
also an ear ornament. 

BAONEE, is the only Mahomedan state in Bun- 
delkhand. Nawab Ghazi-ud-Din Khan, grandson 
of Asof Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan, received from the Peshwa a grant of 52 
villages near Kalpi, of 49 of which, at the time of 
the British occupation of Bundelkhand, his son 
Nasir-ud-Dowla was in possession. In 1863, as a 
reward for various liberal measures adopted by 
the ruling Nawab, and particularly the abolition 
of transit duties within the limits of his state, 
Government sanctioned an addition to his com- 
plimentary titles. The state is said to cover an 
area of 127 square miles, with a population of 
20,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of one lakh of 
rupees.— p. 231. 

BAOEA, a predatory vagrant tribe on the 
Bhutti territory and western parts of Dehli. They 
resemble the Kanjar and Gundheela, and subsist 
chiefly by stealing. Baora of Gu jranwala are also 
called Hujra. 

BAORI of the Jangle Mahal are a low caste 
of cultivators and palanquin-bearers.. The Baori 
has the heron as the emblem of their tribe ; its 
flesh must not be eaten by them. Colonel Dalton 
considers that the fact of Baori being still in 
possession of Ghatwali tenures as ancestral, shows 
that they had once a proprietary interest in the 
soiI.*~PFi7^. Gloss.; Dalton, Etfmol.i^. 327. 

•D uu Hind., father. Bap-re, the British say 
Bobbery, an exclamation of pained surprise. 

? A A Carica papaya. 

buxifolia, i2. 

BAPANo, also Bapaoti, Hind. Paternal in- 
heritance. 

Maleal. Thespesia populnea. 
BAPOHl, seed of a small bush found near Ajmir • 
very mucilaginous, cooling, and demulcent : taken 
m sherbet— < 9 ( 272 . Med. Top. of Ajmir. 

^<^*^y<^lvuius pluricaiilis. 

A African camwood dye. 

BA-PHOLA. Dr. Stewart gives ‘ Ba-phola ’ 
and Baphor as the vernacular names of a species 
of colchicum in the Salt Range ; the seeds, he says, 
are called isafgol,’ which seems the ordimiry 
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.BAPPA. 

Plantago.— V Journeys., ii. 338 ; Stewai't; 
Honigherger. 

BAPOTA is from Bap, father, and the termi- 
nation ‘ot,' of or belonging to, and by which clans 
are distinguished, as Kurran-sot, descended of Kur- 
ran; Maiisin-got, descended of Man Sing. The 
ryot (cultivator) is the proprietor of the soil in 
Me war. He compares his right therein to the 
a’khye d’hurba, which no vicissitudes can destroy. 
He calls the land his bapota, or patrimonial in- 
heritance. He has Menu in support of his claim, 
in the text, ‘Cultivated land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood, or who cleared and 
tilled it;’ an ordinance binding on the -whole 
Hindu race, and which no international wars or 
conquest could oveiturn. A Brahman may spill 
his blood on the threshold of Ms dwelling, or in 
the field in dispute, which will be relinquished by 
the owner but with his life. The Pat Rani, or 
chief queen, on the death of prince IFmra, the 
heir-apparent^ of Mewar, in 1818, bestowed a 
grant of 15 bighas of land, in one of the central 
districts, on a Brahman who had assisted in the 
funeral rites of her son. With grant in hand, be 
hastened to the Jat proprietor, and desired him to 
make over to him the patch of land. The latter 
coolly replied that he would give him all the prince 
had a right to, namely, the tax. The Brahman 
threatened to spill his own blood if he did not 
obey the command, and gave himself a gash in a 
limb ; but the Jat was inflexible, and declared that 
he would not surrender his patrimony (bapota) 
even if he slew himself. In short, the ryot of 
Mewar would reply even to his sovereign, if he 
demanded his field, in the very words of Naboth 
to Ahab king of Israel, when he demanded the 
vineprd contiguous to the palace: ‘The Lord 
forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.’— i. 494, 510. 

BAPP A, son of Nagadit, when only three years 
old, was conveyed to the fortress of Bhander, 
where he was protected by a Bhil of Yadu descent 
1 hence be was removed for greater security to 
the wilds of Parassur. Within its impervious 
recesses rise the three-peaked (tri-cuta) moun- 
tain, at whose base was the town of Nagindra, the 
abode of Brahmans, who performed the rites of the 
great god Siva.’ In this retreat passed the early 
years of Bappa, wandering through these alpine 
valleys, amidst the groves of Bal, and the shvhws of 
the brazen caiif. Several of the twmnty-foiir Gelj- 
lot tribes issued from the founder, Bappa. Shortly 
aftCT the conquest of Chitore, Bappa proceed ell 
to baurashtra and married the datigliter of Esu]> 
pi, prince of the island of Banderdiva. With 
Ms bride he conveyed to Chitore the statue of 
\ yp-mpa, the tutelary goddess of her race, who 
still divides with Eklinga the devotion of the 
Gplot princes. The temple in which he enshrined 
this islandic goddess yet stands on the summit of 
Ohitore, with many other monume, ds assigned by 
tradition_to Bappa. Bappa signi.ies merely ‘a 
cMid.^ He is frequently styled Syeol and in in- 
scriptions, Sjeei xA-dhes, ‘ the mountairi lord.’ The 
^ Bappa took C'hitore, was 

It? lakshac race, of wdiorn Xagneoha 

or Nagam Mata w^as the mythic mother, ' repre- 
smted as half woman and half serpent, the 
mster of the mother of the Seythic race, accord- 
.mg to their legends. According to Sir if. Elliot, 
when xMahomed bin Kasim, the general of Walid 
'Q .. ■ ■ . 
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• BAPUNGA.; 


BARAH-SINHA. 


overran Gujerat about a.d. 718, and advanced to 
Chitore, Bappa met and entirely defeated Mm, and 
after this he was raised to the throne of Chitore, 
where his descendants still reign. After a long 
and prosperous reign, Bappa abdicated and de- 
parted to Khorasan. In the reign of Khoman, his 
great-grandson, Mahmun, governor of Khorasan, 
invaded Chitore, but was defeated and expelled 
by Khoman after 24 engagements. — Elliot^ Hist, 
of India; Tod's Eajastkan, i. p. 594. 

BAPUNGA. Tel. Psoralea corylifolia. 

BAQ LA, from Baqa, Arab. Beans. Baqlat- 
iil-Malek, furaatory ; Fumaria officinalis. 

BAQUAIS. Fb, of Mauritius. Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. , See Pandanus. . 

BAR. Pers., Hind. A Mahomedan court, a 
tribunal. Bar-i-am, public audience-hall. Bar- 
gab, place of audience. Bari, a hedge, an en- 
closure for a garden ; a dwelling-house : a home- 
stead, Bariah, a married woman. Bar-kanya, 
a bride. 

Bar, an intoxicating liquor prepared in w'estern 
India from tbe Calotropis gigantea. 

Bar. Pers., Hind. A load; an occasion. Bar> 
gir, a trooper not providing his horse, but serving 
on one supplied by the State or by a contractor ; 
also infantry soldiers. 

Bar. Hind. Ficus Indica, tbe banyan. Of 
Murree hills, Quercus dilatata. A solid bamboo, the 
Bambusa stricta. Bar of Hazara hills, the cotton 
plant. 

Bar. Panj. Large sandy wastes between the 
several rivers of the Panjab, cultivation being 
confined to belts on each bank. The plants grow- 
ing on them resemble those found on the wastes 
bordering on the Caspian Sea ; and most of the 
genera which abound in the southern steppes of 
Russia have representatives on tbe Bar. Species of 
salsola, salicornia, and sueda cover every patch of 
saline land in the Panj ab, and are largely used for tb e 
manufacture of sajji, or impure carbonate of soda ; 
kurreel (Capparisaphylla), jhau (Tamarix Indica), 
the furash (Tamarix orientalis), Zizyphus vulgaris, 
which compose almost the whole tree vegetation 
of the Bar, have analogous species on the shores 
of the Black Sea and the banks of the Volga. 

BARA. Hind. Wind ; metaphorically, Cholera 
morbus, 

BARA-BANKI, a town and district in Oudh. 
The district is of 1769 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 1,112, 1 65. The district has been fought 
over from prebistoric times, between professors 
of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Mahomedanism, and 
the British, the latest efforts being in 1857-8, when 
the queen of Oudh took refuge amongst its people. 

* I have seen,’ then wrote the British general, 
‘many battles in India, and many brave fellows 
fighting with a determination to conquer or die, 
but I never witnessed anything more magnificent 
than the conduct of these zaniindars.’ A remnant 
Is there of the ancient dominant Bhar, with AMr 
96,857, Pasi 74,803, Kurmi 184,687. The poppy 
is largely grown ; in 1878, 7111 acres were under 
cultivation. The average yield of opium, 1400 
maunds or 1025 cwt., for which the Government 
paid, at 10s. the seer, £2800. Other races are the 
Chamar, Khsathen, Brahmans, Mahomedans. 

BARABAR. In Bengal, at 19 miles to the 
north of Gaya by the road, there are several 
groups of granite hills, called Kauwa-Dol, Barabar, 
Nagarjimi, and Dharawat. All of these possess 


some Buddhistic remains ; but the most interest- 
ing are the caves of Barabar and Nagarjuni, which 
have been hewn out of the solid rock. The Bara- 
bar caves are now known by names connected 
with Brahmanism. The Lomas Rishi and Sat- 
gurra are tbe largest ; next in size, Gori Koobha 
or Nag Arjun, Visvamitra, Kama Chopa or Kurn 
Chopar, the Sudama or Nigop ; they are seven in 
number. The largest, the Nagarjuni, is 46 feet by 
19 feet 5 inches. Next to it are the Lomas Rishi 
and Sudama. Six of them have inscriptions, in the 
oldest form of the Pali character, identical with 
that used in Asoka’s lats. They all seem to have 
been completed between B.c. 252 and 214, during 
a great part of Asoka’s reign. Ilie Lomas Rishi 
has no inscription, but it seems to have been 
formed in the 3d or 4th century a.d. On Barabar 
highest peak is a temple with a lingam sacred to 
Siddheswar. At the base of the rugged peak of 
Kauwa-Dol is an enormous figure of Buddha. — 
Z>?\ Fergimon. See Baratgaoh, 

BARA BATSALT. Tel. Yitis setosa, Wall 

BARA-BHAO. Hind. Lit. largest price rate, 
a form of loan, by which a cultivator, borrowing, 
undertakes to repay wdth interest at the highest 
rate of the season. Suppose a farmer, at the 
beginning of the season, when ^vheat is at 20 
seers the rupee, borrows 10 rupees on bara-bhao 
at 5 seers interest; and supposing grain subse- 
quently at any season range up to 25 seers, be 
will have to pay 1^ man as interest added to 
6|- man as principal, in all, 74 man, having 
borrowed only a few montlis previously what was 
equal to 5 man. This rate of interest is about 
88 per cent, for the short loan. 

BARA-BRAHMAN, also styled Maha-Brah- 
man, a class of Brahmans in northern India, in 
humble avocations, performing the funeral rites of 
strangers. 

BARADARI. Hind., from barah, ‘twelve,’ 
dari, ‘ a door.’ A house having twelve doors, an 
open building, a summer house, pavilion. 

BARA GALI, a small sanatorium in the Hazara 
hills, on the road from Abbotabad to Marri. 

BARAGOZA, the modern Broach. A native 
of this city was in the embassy from King Pandyon 
to Augustus at Antioch. His name is given as 
Zarmano Cbidus or Zarmanochegus. He accom- 
panied Augustus as far as Athens, and there 
immolated himself before the emperor.— Ca?. Eev. 

BARAHA or Varaha. Beng., Hind. The 
boar avatar of Vishnu. See Varaha, a hog. 

BARAHAT and Gopesvara, two towns in Garh- 
wal, from which w^ere obtained two bronze tridents, 
with inscriptions of about the 7th century. 

BARAH BHUIYA, a dynasty which Colonel 
Dalton believes once ruled in Assam. The 
country to the north of the Brahmaputra, from 
one end of the valley to the other, is full of 
great works ascribed to this people. Buchanan 
Hamilton, in his account of Dinajpur, narrated a 
tradition that twelve distinguished persons of the 
Bhuiyiya race came to the Koladyne river, the 
boundary between Kamrup and the ancient 
Matsyadesh, took up their abode there, extended 
their sway, and executed great works. — Dalton. 

BARAH-SADAT, a powerful tribe of Syuds 
on the eastern parts of the Muzzaffurnuggur dis- 
trict. Some of their ancestors served Humayun, 
Farokhsir, and Aurangzeb. 

BARAH-SINHA or Burdiya of Bengal, eastern 



BARAH-^THAKIJEA. 


BARAATAFAT. 


and i^r them ^irts of India, the twelve-tined Mnstelidse, tribe Semi^plantigracla, and order of 
of Cuvier. ^ the Carnirora. B. Nipalensis, Grap. h of Nepal. 

iAimil-liiAKuRA. Twelve small Mil states Lutra baraiig, of the Malayan islands, has been 
beWe^ the Junina and Sutlej. See Baraicb. placed by Br. Gray into the genus Barangia, 
i5AKAK. MINI). A flag planted on land newly otters with hairy muzzle, rather long toes, and 
taken up. ^ ’ 


taken up. 

BARAK, amongist the Hazara, a cloth of camel's 
hair, 

BARAK, the horse on which Mahomed ascended 
to heaven in his dream. 

BARAK or Surma, a tributary to the Brahma- 


rudimentary claws. 

BARANI, land dependent on the rains. Barani, 
a rain-coat, so called from baran, rain ; an overcoat ; 
generally pronounced in southern Persia asbaroon 
and barooni. Both Barani and Oima are overcoats ; 
the former, confined to men of some rank, is an 


7 biic lui-mer, coiniDea ro men or some raniv, is an 

putra. ^ It IS an offset from the ^'ri, which ample cloak, with large sleeves, that shrouds the 
leaves m lat. 14 48 K, long. 93" 13 W., through whole person, and is made, according to the fancy 
Gachar and Sdhet, S.IV . into the Megna. Length and means of the wearer, of coarse or fine broad- 
200 miles. Banks low and marshy a,long the cloth, of shawl, or even of velvet, lined with every 
valley of the Caohar. The Barak IS navigable for kind of material, from the richest furs down to 
steamers, and IS the chief means of communication the coarsest chintz, and embroidered, often very 

Its affluents the richly, with silk, gold, or silver. The Oima I 


Jmi, Chiri, Jatinga, Chengar, Khol, and Kato- 
Klial, are navigable for country boats. 

Ti \ Ti X rr n.,v .. 
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more commonly used, and is more exclusively 
calculated for riding, ft somewlmt resembles a 


T^AP ATr AT nr- , lor namg. it sornewimt resembles a 

ancAnr Af fh! p the lady s riding habit, fitting tight to the shape from 

Mahomedthtn g?thered into 


~ UAXWV-r 

Mahomed Khan, of Kabul, was the head. 

BARA KUTA, a fish of the Arabian Sea, with 
numerous teeth, 

BARxAL. Hind. Artocarpus lakoocha. 
BARA-LACHA, a pass in the Eangra district, 
lat. 32^ 49' N., long. 77° 28' E., and 16;500 feet 
above the sea, hut can be crossed by ponies and 
laden yaks. The Bara-lacha range of mountains, 
which forms the watershed between the Indus 


, 7 V*VVA, 4.X4^A.aiJ.iUCl. 

Ounnmgham as the western continuation of the 
Himalaya. The Eastern Himalaya divides the 
waters of the Tsang-po from those of the Ganges 
and its tributaries. The Western as well as the 
Eastern chain separate the great Hindu family 


plaits, and swells out above the girdle, falling in 
ample folds to the feet. It is generally made of 
broad-cloth, varying in quality.— Pr. 
ii. p. 94 ; Fraser\s Journey into Kliorasmi. p, 69. 
BARANKI GHETTU. Tel. Butea superba, 
BARANO, of EactHan. Quercus anniilata. 
BARANUS. Hind. Rhododendron arboreum. 

Indigofera glandulosa, 
nilld. It abounds in the north-west parts of 


aud its first affluents, is regarded by Alexand^; KaiahmuidryA'ohA^^^^^ ? 

Cunningham as the western continuation of tko pap at? a * 


BARAR. Hind. A blight which affects rice 
crops. 

BARARI, of Chenab, Capparis spinosa, X. 

D A ^ leprosy so caller!. 

BARAS. Hind. A year. Baras-Gantli, annual 




races are found to the south of each chain; 
^e Lahull and Kanawari to the west, and the 
Gurkha and Bhutani to the east. The inferior 
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cord, kept for that purpose. 

B^AT. Ar.\b. Marriage procession. The 
bliab-i-Barat, or night of record, is a Maho- 


« iES “ “ f SIHr •' 

independent ranges to the south of the Western R APATnAANT n • , 

Himalaya, both stretching in the same Xrffl anda It wt 7 ?T’ -f 

rr Ss ‘F“ "rr 


applied to the lowermost sandstone ranges. — A. 
Cunningham. 

BAR-AMABAH. Pers. A vestibule, an en- 
trance hall, a verandah. 

T ^ fertile district in southern 

India now known as the collectorate of Salem. 
Jt contains soils impregnated with soda. It is a 
plain elevated about 800 feet above the sea. 

BARA MAREGA. Maleal. Dolichos cul- 
tratus; Can avail a glad iata. 

BARAIIOOLA, a pass into Kashmir leading 
through the valley, and by which the Jhelum 
leaves the valley. It is open aU the year round i 
TIT foot-passengers. It is in lat. 84° 

10 K, long. 74° 80' E., and is the only pass into 

K flSnTYlTl* fTT-T. mr . 
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on the right bank. 

BAEANDA, a hm deity. 

B A B A arsenic. 

« \ S T rV Olerodendron inforiunatum. 
JiALAJNGIA, a genus of mammals of the family 


w ; aaciC OlAlA.llG'U UllUt?- 

. sophy , law, science, medicine, and practised devo- 
tion. It was three times destroyed by oiiposhu’^ 
• sects.— See Barabar. o 

BARAl -KHAND, The ciumnel which separates 
. the island of Bwarica from the mainland.’ It is 
nJled up, except in spring tides. 

BAlIA-irAFAT Aiuu., IIlvd. The gre.at 
death ; a solemn festival on the 12-13th of the 
Mahoinedan month Rabi-uI-Awal. on which date, 
A H. _n, Mahomed died; also c, ailed AVead.at-i- 
bharif, otherwise called the ^dayofdeatii.’or -death 
day. In some large towns, especiallv those in the 
north, where there are edua-ite«:l mem daily meet- 
mgs are held from the first to the twelfth *iay of 
Kabi-iil-Awal, wiien the more learned dt-liver 


IGashmirprocticaWelor an arm^^^ 

on the right bank. ^ d he town is lectures on the diiknm^ eventH that occurred 

BARANBA, a hill deitw ^ itetimc of their great ami esteemed 


. XL r ^ events are contained in 

r fx On the eleventh day, the ceremonies. 

L etc., are performed with great magnitkencc. and 
„ c Vi hole hall m which the 2>artv is asS'milfitid 
278 . 


BARAYL 


BARBET* 



is beautifully lit up for tbe occasion. Every 
fact of the prophet’s life is tbeii rehearsed by the 
lecturer, in order to excite their feelings at the 
loss of their great master. In the evening, a 
very grand procession, resembling that of the 
Afaharram, passes through many of the streets in 
the town.^ During the procession may be seen 
a good display of fireworks of every descrip- 
tion. The following day the richer Alahomedans 
light their houses up very beautifully, and sit 
up the greater part of the night reading the 
Koran, etc. Much food is also distributed to the 
poor, 

BARAYI, of Benares, betel-leaf and betel-nut 
sellers 

B ARB ADOES ALOES. See Aloes. Barbadoes 
or Bourbon cotton, Gossypium Barbadense. Bar- 
badoes Flower Fence, Poinciana pulcherrima. 

BAR-BAGAL. Hind. Pteropus Edwardii. 

BARBARA, a Kaolin used in Dehli for making 
porcelain. — Powell. 

BjIRBARAMU. Tel. Acacia Arabica. 
BARBARIAN. 

Fan, E, . . . . Chin. 

BarbaroSj . . . Gr. 

Alienus, .... Lat. 


Gya, Tibet. 

M’hleclm, . . . Sansk. 


The Greeks applied the term Barbaros to 
everything foreign, and to every race not speaking 
Greek, and it was afterwards taken up and used 
by the Romans. It was a term similar to the 
Gentile of the Jews, to whom every person not 
circumcised was a Gentile; to the Hindu, every 
man not twice born is a M’hleeha ; to the Maho- 
medan, every man not believing in Mahomed is 
a Kafir ; to the Chinese, every one not a Chinese 
is a Fan or E. Arabs observe that Indians, 
unless brought young into the country, never 
learn its language well ; and they have a term to 
express the vicious pronunciation of a slave or 
Indian, — Barharat-ul-Hunud, the barbarism of the 
Indian. The Greek ‘Barbaros’ appears to be 
derived from the Sanslo’it Varavaraha, an out- 
cast, a barbarian, a man with curly hair. Ajam 
in Arabic literally means foreign; but in the 
southern part of Arabia, A1 Ajam is applied to 
the opposite part of the coast of Africa. By 
the Turks, Persia is Bald-ul-Ajam, or Ajamistan ; 
and the north-eastern coast of Africa is Bar-el- 
Ajam. The Arabs divide the world into two 
great bodies,*— first themselves, and secondly 
‘ Ajami,’ ?.e. all that are not Arabs. 

E means barbarian or foreigner, and it is 
almost certain that the term was formerly ap- 
plied by the Chinese strictly in this sense. Dr. 
Morrison, an eminent Chinese scholar, rendered 
the letter E as foreigner; but in subsequent 
translations he changed, and rendered it Bar- 
barian. Mandarins of Fu-chu-fu, however, dis- 
tinctly stated that the word was equivalent to, and 
synonymous with, foreigner, and that there ‘was 
nothing whatever offensive in the term.’ At 
Ningpo, on Mr. Lindsay objecting to being called E, 
he wm called ‘ Yuen,’ another term for a foreigner. 
The Chinese also called the British ‘ Hung Mou 
Yin,’ literally Red-bristled Man. The gentlemen 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy were frequently 
asked by the I^Iandarins if they were Hung Mou 
Yin. The British %vere also called by the Chinese 
‘ Quoi,’ which means devil or spirit. The Si-fan 
races of western China get their China name from 
the words meaning \vestern aliens, and is applied 


by them to the people of Sakyul, Ando, Tho-eh!i, 
Gya-rung, and Many ak. 

Gya, in. the Tibetan, means a stranger, a 
foreigner, hence Gya-filing, a Frank foreigner. 

The Arab, the Persian, and the Moghul races, 
who speak the Urdu tongue, designate the natives 
of India as the Kala-Admi, or black men. — Play- 
fair's Aden; Burton's Mecca^ ii. 26, 254 ; Midler's 
Lectures p. 84. 

BARBARIKB EMPORIUM is supposed to be 
the ruined town of Bambhara or Bhambura, on 
the head of the Ghara creek, the site of the most 
ancient seaport of Sind. — Cunn. Anc. Geog. p. 294. 

BARB ARY, a region of Africa, between the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt. 
It is 2200 miles in length and 500 in breadth, 
containing the countries of Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, Fez, Morocco, Tafilet, and Bald-ul-gerid. 
It was known to the ancients by the names of 
Mauritania, Numidia, Africa Proper, and Libya. 
BARBECUE, drying grounds for coffee. 
BARBER. 

Hajjara, Isla-Saz, . Hind. | Mangalan, ]\Iangali, Tam. 
Nai, Nhavi, . . . „ j Mangala, .... Tel. 

Amongst Hindu barbers there are many different 
sections. They are considered a low caste of 
Sudras. A Hindu poet says, ‘ Among the sages 
Narada, among the beasts the jackal, among 
the birds the crow, and among men the barber, 
is the most crafty’ (Ward, iii. p. 122). The 
barbers’ wives cut the nails and dye the feet and 
the hands of the Hindu women, and are mid- 
wives. The castes of Teling barbers in Madras 
are the Reddi Bummala, Natum Mungala, Sree 
Mungala, Cbata Cooroo, Pongkanatu, Saljara 
Mungala,, Arava Mungala, Palay Mungala, Beree 
Mungala. 

BARBERRY, plants of the Himalaya and Neil- 
gherries, species of the genus Berberis. Russoufc, 
which is used among natives for sore eyes, is 
extracted from the roots. Its virtues have of late 
been much extolled as a remedial agent in fevers, 
but beyond being a good tonic in w^eak digestion 
consequent on fever, it possesses no antiperiodic 
powers, and will never be equal to quinine or the 
bark of the Bibiree green- heart tree of British 
Guiana, a large forest tree attaining an altitude of 
60 feet, and found on the rocky hiii-sides on the 
borders of the South American rivers, and belongs 
to the Laurel tribe. The active principle in War- 
burg is extracted from the Bibiree, and forms 
the essence of the drops given in those severe 
forms of jungle fever seen at Mysore and in the 
Wynad. 

BARBET, birds of the family Megalaimid^. 
comprising the genera Megalaima, Oyanops, 
Xantholsema. The species in S.E. Asia are ^^ga- 
iaima virens, the great barbet ; M. Iineatav?j7e//. ; 
M.omiGe^SjFranUin; M.viridis, Gm.; and.ijpf, Hayi * 
Oyanops Asiatica, Lath.; and C. Frankli/hii, Blyth ; 
XantholsBina Indies, Lath. ; X. Malabp^irica, Blyth ; 
an d X. rubri capilla, Gm. . In the Teimjgserim moun- 
tains it swarms from 8000 to 500^(i)/feet elevation, 
not higher nor lower ; and fropf'the first level it 
suddenly and entirely supplaihts M. lineata, the 
Pokoung of the Burmese, long as day lasts, 
the woods amongst the DanAa hills resound with its 
cry— Plow, piow, piow, e^tc. etc. Acother barbet, 
resembling apparently ,/M. Indies, is also pretty 
common from 1000 to 8500 feet, but it settles 
solely on the summits of the highest trees, calling 
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BARBOSxi* BAREILLY. 


out Tapral, tapral, tapral, by the hour together. 
The greater red-headed barbet (Mcgalaima Indica, 
Lath jlsL Philippensis, var. A. Lath.) gives out 
from its throat an incessant din, in sounds which 
resemble the blows of a smith hammering a cal- 
dron, and is known by the British in India as the 
coppersmith.-— Ceijim, p, 242 ; TicMl 
BARBOSA. Odoardo Barbosa was a cousin of 
Magellan, was with him at the capture of Malacca, 
and accompanied him in his circumnavigation of 
the globe. In 1515 he wrote a book, entitled The 
Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, in which he 
describes these coasts, also Bijanagar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Further India, the Indian Archipelago, 
and China, and the trade of the eastern seas as it 
was found by the Portuguese on their first enter- 
ing them. He gives a detailed account of the 
trade in rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and other 
precious stones ; also of the drugs and spices, the 
perfumes and dyes. He describes Cambay as a 
remarkably well built city, in a beautiful and 
fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, 
and with artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders. He speaks with much precision of 
Sumatra. On the death of Magellan, he was 
elected pint commander of the Spanish Expedi- 
tion. — hlph. p. 427 ; Mai'sden'^sHist. of Sumatra^ p.8. 

BARBUS, a genus of fishes, B. mosal, B. Ham., 
and B. Keilli, Baij, of the south of India, are 
known as the Mahaseer. 

B ARCH A. Hind. Quercus floribunda. 

BAROH-HA. Hind. A spear or lance with 
a wooden stock, carried by fakirs ; also the lance 
of cavalry soldiers. 


BARD, 

Barde, Poete, . , Fr. 
Bart, Wideshaken, Gef. 
Bardai, Bardeit, . Hif D. 
The Bardai of the Rai 


Bhat-Eaj, . . . HiND. 
Vate, poeta, ... It. 
Poeta, Vardo, . . gp. 
iput is the prototype of 


the bard of the Saxon races, reciters of warlike 
poetry, of whom Tacitus says, * With their bar- 
barous strains they influence their minds in the 
day of battle with a chorus of military virtue ’ 
The Bards of India are the Bhat and the Charun. 
The Bhat are found all throiugh Peninsular India 
where they are respected, though not reverenced.^ 
Ihe Bhat or Bards of Central India are of three 
sorts, — the Magadha or historian, the Sata or 
genealogist, and the Bardi or court minstrel 
whose duty in older times it w^as to salute the 
king or chief in the early morning, wishing him 
long life and prosperity. Bards from their sacred 
character are often employed as convoys of travel- 
lers, and of them property in tandas or caravans, 
throughout Rajputana they are regarded as a 
Hired order, and as the hereditary guardians of 
It ery and pedigree. They chant their own 
plain or legends from^the mythology of India. 

BARj claim to be Lshatziya, whose occiipa- 
tratiis ; (proclaim the titles of kings and be their 
BARAMIu Mahva and Gujerat, it was usual 
through theto hire a Cliaran to protect them, and 
leaves the vaIlP*ed, he stepped forward waVinc^ 
for horses and fements, and denouncing in verse 
lO'K, long. 74^Bvce on all who shoidd injure 
Kashmir practicableDrotection of the holy mein- 
on the right bank. failed, he stabbed himself 
BARANDA, a hill d3, declaring that his blood 
BARANGAN. Mala! all failed, he was bound 
BARANGl. Hind. Clef-o the heart. Elphiu- 
BARxiNGlA, a genus of at and Charan of the 


west of India were revered as bards, and in some 
measure as heralds, among the Rajput tribes. In 
Rajputana they conducted caravans, which were 
not only protected from plunder, but from legal 
duties. In Gujerat, they carried large sums in 
bullion through tracts where a strong escort 
would be insufficient to protect ifc. They were also 
guarantee of all agreements of chiefs among them- 
selves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of 
their character and their desperate resolution. 
If a man carrying treasure is approached, he 
announces that he will commit traga, as it is 
called; or if an engagement is not complied with 
he issues the same threat unless it is fulfilled! 
Malcolm mentions that Charans, particularly of 
the Maru class, who are mendicants, attended at 
feasts and marriages in great numbers, and were 
in the habit of extorting large sums, at the latter, 
by threats (if not satisfied) of sprinkling their 
blood on the parties met on this joyous occasion ; 
pd these threats had been too often carried 
into execution to make them be deemed idle by 
the superstitious Rajputs. The Charan women 
are distinct from all the other population, both 
in dress and manners. They often resided in 
separate villages; and the traveller was surprised 
to see them come out in their long robes, and 
attend him for some space, chanting his welcome 
to their abode. The Charans are everywhere 
tre.ated by the Rajputs with great respect, the 
highest rulers of that race rising wffien one of this 
class enters or leaves an assembly. Brahmans 
are less esteemed than the bard.— Ilajasthan, 
i. 39, 67,540; Burton's Scinde, p. 302; J\jaIcol 7 n's 
Central India, ii. p. 135 ; ElpMnstone's Hist, of 
India, p. 364; Hindu Theatre, ii. p. 275 ; HfantL 
aWe, p. 78; The Hindoos, p. 75. 

BARDWAN, a town in Bengal, in lat 23* 14' 
10" N., axtd long. 87“ 53' 55" E., built on the left 
bank of the Damodar. It gives its name to a 
revenue division of 12,719 square miles, with a 
population of 7,286,957, and through which the 
rivers Damodar, Dhalkesor, Kliari, and Ajai flow. 
In the^ 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, it was 
successively held by Mahomedans, Hindus, and 
Mahrattas,^ but it was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1760, and since the close of the 
18 til century it has been under a permanent 
settlement. Its coal mines at Raniganj, about 
44 in number, its sari and dhoti silk fabrics, its 
iron, gold, silver, and brass -wares, and it-s a-eri- 
ciilturai produce, form its sources of -wealth, """its 
coal area is about 500 square miles. About 
564,933 tons of coal are yearly raised. The 
Maharaja of Bardwaii is the oldest and wealthiest 
of the Bengal zamindari chiefs, and the family 
keep up a regal state. Tiiey have been iiniforink- 
friendly with the British. 

BAREILLl , a city in the Rohiikliand division 
ot the iN.\v. Provinces, in lat. 2S'' 22' 9" X. and 
long. / 9 26' 38" E., which gives its name to a 
£ district. The district, has an area 

miles, and, in 1872, a population 
of 3, 50/, 139 souls. It is a level jlain pist beluw 
the last slopes of the Himalava. Ihiriu^*- tlie I7tli 
and 18th centuries, it cliangeil hands' amongst 
Mahomedan and .Mahratta cliiefs, but in 18(H was 
cerled to the British. In 1805, IHUI JKU. an*! 
1842, there were disturbances, and in the Mutiny 
It wa^ in rebellion from the 31st May 1857 to the 


BARG. 


BARILLA. 




7th Marck 1858, wlien the city was retaken. Its 
best cultiyators are the Knrmi, Lodh, Murai, Jat, 
and Ghamar. Mahomedans number about 306,682 
souls. Hindus, 1,197,683,^ — Brahmans, 76,442; 
Rajputs, 44,669; Baniya, 30,726 ; Ahor, 47,238; 
Ghamar, 182,798 ; Kurmi, 166,280.—- /m^?. Gaz. 
BARG. Pers. a leaf of a tree, hence — 

Barg-i-amrit-phal, leaf of Citrus liraonum. 

„ i-auab, leaf of Zizyplius jujuba. 

5 , i-bart, leaf of Caiainus draco, or Fterocarpus draco. 
,, i-hanna, leaf of Lawsonia alba. 

,, i-gul, also Gul-foarg, rose leaf. 

„ i-murad, leaf of Myrtus communis. 

,, i-tambul, Fers., Betel leaf . 

,, i-wasma, Indigofera tinotoria. 

BARGAH. Hind. A royal court. Bargahi, 
an attendant or servant at court, or at the houses 
of Hindus of rank. There are many in Gorakhpur 
and Mirzapur. See Bar. 

BARGIL. Hind. Ortolan. 

BARE, an effigy placed upon the funeral pile, 
when a Hindu woman burns herself, after her 
husband’s decease in a distant place. 

BARHADRATHA. According to Chevalier 
Bunsen, a dynasty of 17 kings of India, who 
ruled 220 years, viz. B.c. 866 to B.c, 647. One of 
them, Brihadratha, was father of Jarasandha. 
The kings of Magadha were of six dynasties ; the 
first was that of Barhadratha, of the line of Pandu, 
the first of which was Jarasandha, a contemporary 
of Yudishtira and Krishna.— Rwwse??, iii. 547. 

BARHAI. Hind. A carpenter. The car- 
penters of British India are mostly Hindus, and, 
with the goldsmith, stonecutter, blacksmith or 
iron-smith, and brazier, form the five Hindu 
artisan classes. Only in the Presiden cy towns a few 
Parsees and Christians are employed on the finer 
and more elaborate work. 

BARHANDI. Hind. Microlonchus divaricata. 
BARHANG. Pers. A medicinal substance 
sold in all the bazars of Persia, useful in dysentery. 
It somewhat resembles linseed, and is made into 
a tea like linseed tea, with the addition of a 
teaspoonful of oil of sweet almonds. Diet is re- 
stricted to rice and a mash of almonds and sugar. 

BARHOUL, a town of Rajputana belonging to 
the Barholia, Bhriga-bansi Rajputs. — 

BARL Hind. Manured land near villages. 
An enclosure, a tower. Any enclosed piece of 
ground ; a plot for kitchen garden, sugarcane, 
or other produce. 

BARI, a Hindu race in Woon. In Oomraoti 
there are 17,240 of them, a thirtieth part of the 
population. 

BARI of Chenab. Gossypium Indicum, Lam. 
BARI, a caste of men employed to make spear 
torches. They also act as barbers, and in the 
Oudh service had the character of good soldiers. 

BARI or Baria, a Koli tribe of cultivators in 
Rewa Kanta, Gujerat, Dekhan, and Konkan, on 
both banks of the river Mahi. They work the 
mica and cornelian mines, and manufactoe 
catechu.— 

BxlRL Hind. Lapidaries’ polishing paste. 
BARIARA. Hind. Sida cordifolia ; S. acuta. 
BARI-DOAB, a district of the Panjab, in which 
M 111 tan, Lahore, and Amritsar are situated. 1 1 h as 
the sanatorium of Dalhousie, near which is the 
large forest of Kala-top. Montgomery district, 
south of Lahore, is also in the Bari-Doab. It 
is between the Beas and Gharra on the east, 
and the Ravi and Trimab on the -west. The 


Bari-Doab consists of an elevated central dorsal 
plateau, called Ganj-i-Bar, or bald tract, in the 
Manja or middle part. This, on both sides, 
makes a sudden drop, there called dhaya, down to 
a fiat alluvial tract of several miles in width, running 
along either river, and producing tamarisk and 
jhand. The soil of the Ganj-i-Bar is intensely 
arid, and often saline, and produces only jal and 
some salsolaceous plants, with a few bushes of 
jhand. On the occasion of heavy rain in its upper 
part, the Ravi and Beas become flooded, and 
injury results to the low-lying land on the borders 
of the latter river. The Ravi, in July 1873, rose 
12 feet in two days, and came down at 7| miles 
an hour. The Bari Doab canal is 212 miles in 
aggregate length. It cost £1,251,443 . — Cal Eep. 

BARID SHAHI, a dynasty which ruled at 
Bederfrom a.d. 1498 to 1572. The Mngs were— 
Kasim ii. , A. D. 1569 A. H. 997\ 


1572 , 

9 


1000) 

9 


Kasim I., A.D. 1498 A.H. 904 ] 

Amin., ,, 1504 ,, 910 Mirza Ali, 

Ali, . ,, 1549 ,, 945 Amir ii., 

Ibrahim, ,, 1562 ,, 990 

BARI J. Sansk, Lotus. 

BARIJAMU or Barjapu chettu. Tel. Ery- 
tlirina Indica, Lam.; moocby wood. 

BARIK ERAKDL Hind. Small-seeded var. 
of Ricinus communis. 

BARIKI. Tel. Adiantum lunulatum, N. L. 
Burm. Sapium cordifolium, R. Hirsea Indica, R. 

BARIK TIL. Duk. Sesamum orientale. 

BARI-KUDU-VADU, also Barki. Tel. A 
village menial, servant, messenger, watchman, 
scavenger. — W. 

BARILIUS EUKGOSUS. Day. A fish in the 
rivers below Kotagherry, called the Indian or 
spotted trout. B. barila, Buck. Ham.., of the 
rivers of Bengal and Hind, is the bhola or trout. 
B. barna, B. Ham.., is also called Bali bhola, Bahri, 
Bareli, and Barna. 

BARILLA, soda, kelp. 

Kali, Arab. 


Soude, Barille, . . Fr. 
Sajikhar,Khar,GuJ., Hind. 


Barrilha, Solda, . Port. 
Socian, .... Bus. 
Applacaram, Tam., Tel. 


Barilla, kelp, salsola soda, and natron are all 
carbonates of soda. Barilla is prepared by burn- 
ing sea- weed and the plants that grow in the 
marine lagoons or salt-water lakes of most of the 
seaboards of South-Eastern Asia. In the xirchi- 
pelago, quantities are produced by the settled 
populations or by migratory fishing races, and it 
is largely brought to India from the Persian Gulf, 
In India, barilla is obtained from Salicornia 
Arabica, IF., of Suuderbuns and the Coromandel 
coast, and from S. Indica, TK, of Malabar. The 
genus Mesembryanthemum is rich in alkaline car- 
bonates, and usually frequents the seashore. Dr. 
Roxburgh was of opinion that the two species of 
Salicornia and one of Salsola, which are extremely 
abundant on the Coromandel coast, might be 
made to yield barilla sufficient to make soap and 
glass for the whole world. There are now more 
economical processes for procuring this substance 
from dhobi’s earth (native carbonate of soda), 
and from sea salt. But Dr. Helenas Scott received 
the gold medal of the Society of Arts, for sending 
from Bombay the mineral alkali, the Saji Matti of 
Bengal, the Applacaram of the Tamil people, which 
occurs in immense quantities in many parts of 
Bengal, especially in the districts of Monghir, 
Purnea, and Gawnpur. It contains from 40 to 
50 per cent, of carbonate of soda, with organic 
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BARI-MAI. 


BARLAAM. 



matters, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. Tlie salts f arts, the bark of the oaks, of species of Rhus, of 
can be extracted by washing the mineral without the Acacia Arabica, of species of Eucalyptus, are 
incineration, but the organic matter is dissolved largely used in tanning; and that of one of the 
at the same time, and gives a deep brown solution oaks furnishes the cork of commerce. The wattle 
from which pure crystals cannot be obtained. The bark of Australia is largely used ; in India, that 
firing destroys this substance, and then the solu- of the Acacia leucophloea is employed as an 
tion is colourless; but care must be taken not to ingredient in the distillation of arrack, and that 
push the heat beyond low redness, for the alkali of A. Arabica in tanning. Many barks of the 
at a higher temperature combines with the sand plains of India furnish useful basts for cordage; 
and clay, and the whole runs into a green glass, and cloth is obtained by extracting the layers of 
insoluble in water. The earth of a large tract cellular tissue which form a tubular sheath en- 
of unproductive land in the Puttoocottah and closing the woody parts of other plants. Species 
Trevandy taluqs of Tanjore is greatly impreg- of Grewia, Hibiscus, and mulberry of the East 
Bated with impure carbonate of soda, and a small Indies furnish these most abundantly, as also do 
export trade goes on of dhobi’s earth. In the years the Eriodendron anfractiiosum and the Acacia 
18:^6 to 1830, the late Mr. Hart and Dr. Macleod robusta, some of them being woven into cloth. The 
worked it on the large-scale, and about 1000 tons barks of species of cinchona, now introduced into 
of barilla, containing 25 per cent, of pure alkali, India, have long been employed in medicine, as 
and equal to the best Spanish, was the estimated also that of Michelia champaca. See Bast, 
produce. In Europe, this salt is prepared either BARE of Kabul, a soft fabric of camel’s hair, 
by burning sea-weeds and lixiviating the ashes, Bark shutri, camel-haircloth, 
the product being termed kelp and barilla, or by BARKA, a non- Aryan race of India, 
decomposing common salt by sulphuric acid, and BARKALA, an inferior tribe of Rajputs in 
then roasting the resulting sulphate with chalk, Balandshahar. 

sawdust, and fragments of iron. The mass when BARKAT. Hind. A blessing. Ap-ke-dua-ki- 
washed gives the carbonate of soda. The cele- barkat-se, By your prayers andl)lessing, 
brated lake of Loonar produces six principal BARKER, Lieut. 1. N., wrote on the Volcanoes 
varieties of natron salts, to which the natives give in the Red Sea. Altitudes near Taclioura Groims 

+ . i • fk XT 1_ T» /“t m HI J _ JT ’ 


the following names: — 1. Dulla; 2. Numuck 
Bulla; 3. Khuppui; 4. Pappree; 5. Bhooskee; 
and 6. Mahd Khar. Bulla and Numuck Bulla are 
used for dyeing silks, fixing colours,— also as 
medicines, and in the manufacture of bangles. 

n£ Tri 1 XI X 1 • .1.. . ° , 


Bom. Geo. Trans. 1844. — On the Islands of Mu- 
shakfa, in Eastern Africa, when visited in 1840, 
with map of the Somali coast. Lond. Geo. 
Trans. 1848, vol. viii. — On the Eruption of the 
Volcanoes of Saddle Island in 1846. Bom. Geo. 


Of Khuppui, there are two kinds, one of greater Trans. 1847, 1849, and 1851 ; Lond. Geo. Trans.* 


value than the other, and this salt is used in fixing 


On the Geographical and Geological Cha- 


the red dyes of cloth. Pappree is used in the racters of the Gulf of Tadjoura, with a chart 
manufacture of bangles, of which there are two Lond. Geo. Trans. 1849.— Z>r. Bu/sf's Cataloqm 
manufactories near the lake. When these are in BARKHAN, a district of Baluchistan, occupied 
full operation, bangles are manufactured in large by the Khidrani. 

quantities, each man being able to manufacture BARKHAST. Pees. The breakino- up of an 
from 600 to 700 daily. The eyesight of these men assembly ; the departiuiO* of a visitor, 
fails soon, owing to the entire want of protection BARKHAUSIA REPEKS. Smith, 
from the glare of the furnaces . — Scientijic Records Hu-hwang-lien, . Chin. | Ko-ku-lu-tseh . Chin 
O'fauglnmy A plant of Kan-snh andSlien-si, in China ;'root 

5 . ® Tamanx Indica. used as an astrin!?ent.— p 88 

m PTOre 4 p Africana. BARKING DEER of Nepal, Cervuius nioschatus. 

BARINIKA, also Ban-yenka. Tel. Tropins BARKUK. Pees. ArmenLaca vulgaris. 

Ti-t T 7 • ■ . T BARLAAM and Joasaph or Josaidnat, a story 

7^^- .EP'=arpur'is orientalis. _ supposed to have been written by Joannes Damns- 
. BAKIbAL, a town m the district of Bakarganj, cenus to give a simple exposition of the principal 
in Bengal, lo6 miles frcm Calcutta, to the north doctrines of the Christian religion, and a disquijii- 
of the Twenty-four Parganaa Barisal guns, a tion on the merits of the principal religions of tlie 


term applied to thundering noises which are heard 
occasionally in the delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. 

BxiRJ, ofKangra; Zizyphus flexuosa, Wall. 
BAR JALA. BenGt. Sida cordifolia, Lm 7 i. 


BARJURI, root tek of a climber found in were still standing at Pataliputra at the times 
Rajwara; tasteless. One-foiu'th of a is a dose; of Fa Hian’s and Hiw^en Thsang’s visits to Indii 


world,— Chaidman, Egyptian, Greek, Jewisli, an?! 
the Cliristmn. It is a novel, and the story w'as takcm 
from the Lalita Vistara, the legendarv life of 
Buddha. He gives in it the four drives of Buddha 
so famous in Buddhist history. The pillars or 


to augment the secretion of milk, to relieve the 
after-pains, and to strengthen.— (re??. Med. Top. 
BARK. 


Kiisker, . . . . Abab. f Scorza, . . . . . It, 

Pattaya, .... Can. Kulit Kayu, . Malay. 

Ecorce, . . . Fr. Patta, . . . Maleal. 

Baurarmde ; Barke, Ger. Barco, Corteza, . . Sp 
Chal, Post, Patta, Hind. Pattay, Patta, Tam., Tel. 

The barks of trees are largely in use in medicine 
and the arts in all parts of the world. In the 


le the middle ages. In the east it was translated 
into Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic. Armenian, and 
Hebrew; in the w’est it exists in Latim French, 
T, Italian, German, English, Spanish. Bohemiaii. an-i 
Y. Polish. As early as 1204. a king of XV.nvay 
L. translated it into Icelandic ; and at a later time it 
'was translated by a Jesuit missionary into Tm^ala 
the classical language of the Philippine Ishmtis’ 
.e In the Eastern and Western Churches. Barlaam 
e and Josaphat have both risen to be saints ; in the 
282 
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barleria. 

Eastern Church the 26th of August is the saiuts’ 
^ Josaphat, and in the Roman 

Martyrologinm the 27th November is assigned to 

P- 186. “ 

oriit A ^ ® of Ihe natural 

fn folfo'W^g species occur 

rri f’‘sp“ 0 sa, ciliata, ccerulia, 

cristata, cuspidata, Courtallia, dichotoma, Hoch- 
stetten, polytrichse longifolia, prionites, nitida, 

flnw of these are cultivated as 

flo;vering plants.^ B. Roxburghii grows in the 
northern parts of Bengal. B.^ dichotoma Ts the 
sada jati of Bengal. ® 

Barleria ccerulia, iii. 30. 
a'’ V " 1 ‘ I Nilambaram, . . Tel. 

numerous large and 
beautiful light blue flowers. It is a native of the 

Se*Northe^^ amongst the mountains of 

the Northern Circars, Bengal, Nepal, and Burma. 
Barleria cristata, Linn. 

Tadreluof . Jhelot. | The leaves-Bansa, Siah. 

Siiher''^ 

Barleria longifolia, Linn. 

SeWrA*^’ ■ ■ ‘ I Nscrmooli vayr, . Tam 

Itchoora, . . S.ANSK. I Neergobbi vayroo, Tel 

The growing in moist situations. 

the root *°T ®™i>ar to 

the root of the Solanum Indicum.— Zinn. ; Ains. 
Barleria prionites, Lmiu 


BARMECIDES. 


Mulu-goranta, 
Konda gobbi, . . 
Paobcha mixlu-gor* 
anta, 


Tel. 


Kant ba- jati, . . Beng. 

Koletta vxtla, . BIaleal. 

Kunmtaka, . . Sansk. 

Sbem mnli, . . Xam. 

One of the most common and at the same 

shrubby plants of 
India. It IS in flower all the year round and 
®f seem to suit it. The’juice 

to Jb! i pleisant 

Tar^ii rf ?■ favourite medicine of the 

of vil catarrhal affections 

ot ctaldren which are accompanied with fever and 

b??K7tf“if generally administered 

in a little honey, or sugar and water.— Ainslie. 
BABLEY. 

pzited,: lr;i g--^^^-.HiKn.PEBs. 

g, ; ; : ; ; 

* .* ,* * .i ; Zezi ; Sowa, SpIti. 

^ ^Barley is largely cultivated in Europe, Asia, 
Afiica, anci Amelia; but there are several species, 
VIZ. H. coeleste, disticboii, bexasticbon, jubatum 
maritinum ^luimnuin, and vulgare, some one or 
other of ^vbidi is preferred in different localities 
it IS extensively grown in the north of India, 

^ the Feilgherry mountains, and 
in the hill regions m the south. Two kinds are 

irrigated. 

1 he kind called Jau is grown everywhere ; the 
other, called Das^awrie, is grown on the banks of 
rivers. It is there sown in October, sells for 2 
or if maimds for 1 rupee, and in Gujerat was 
tor many years on e of the cheapest grain s. In 
the Panpib, in the Sutlej valley, Hordeum coeleste 
1 grown at an elevation of 
io,000 feet, the beardless variety of PL coeleste 
being most esteemed. Barley constitutes one of 
Burmese seven kinds of saba or cereal grasses. 
Hordeum distichon, or two-eared barley, is that 


commonly cultivated in Brif^ni - 

commerce, the seeds nr 
in the pale® or husks- dSe?niti“® 

‘Scotcfi or pot bariey;’ XntSd 

cent • ^ percent.; starchy matter, 77*14 per 

Tal, ani 

televof tL W -fl®™-®- • ^'’® indigenous 

aS Nei ghemes is unfit for makm| malt, 

+L w* *®“ bushels per acre • whereas 

thirSlft TnK®^ m® 

Ar nusiiels per acre. The barlfiv 

todouamv bpi remarkable for its 

|,oocl quality, being rich in flesh, muscle, and bona 
formmg elements, as proved by the 
bone, and muscle of tbe^ Afghan Lme, Sway’ 
and powerful pomes or yahoos. Tibet barW 

weighs 85 lbs.; and the distfller of pure SSt 

snS^fro n f r 2 gallon^s of pS 

^Uits from 1 bushel of malt in averasre vears 

Indian compressed malt, wdgh- 
in* Cleff- 

barley sprouts. 

I • . • Carj? 

. ®^BL0W, Sir GEORGE, Baronet a Bengal 
cmhan succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Govemor- 

July lb07.^ He was afterwards Governor of 
Madras, and during his administration the officers 

HewrorTen 

^ A Government in India. 

BtRMFOTnwI^iv’ baccata. 

Peraian ^ family, ’who! beforrTheyTmbrated 

and his sonYaLVsu?cJe£d*ffiiffi Xt'S 
His grandson Jafar was the constant companion 
fem^v ’'^® vicissitudes orthTs 

-n^P^ ^®‘**’ ®ven in oriental life 
Thy were^Dehgans or heritors of the land 

companion of Harun-iir- 
^hid, abroad in all Harim’s nightly walks and 
at home aloy with Ahu Nawaz the iester^oet 
and iVfernr the black headsman. Jafir was^dis ’ 

tmgmshed for his eloquence, his gentleness his 
generosity, and high intelleotuaf attebment 

|omZ’ Sd KSd ‘tht'cliildte^wOT bS’ 

‘iirS 

power induced him to assassinate his friend 

masons ®’’‘i®te<i Masrur to brint 

masons m the evening, then slew his sister burieS 
her m her own rooms, and ordered Masrur’ to kiU 
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BARMHOTAR 

and put the masoBS in sacks, and throw them into 
the Tigris. On Thursday ^ when Jafar waited on 
Kasbid he was graciously received, and allowed 
to return home ; but Masrur was sent to recall 
him, to take him into a tent and behead him. 
Jafar seeing the object of it, pleaded with Masrur, 
and induced him to go for fresh instructions, but 
finding Rashid determined, Masrur returned and 
beheaded Jafar while praying, and flung the 
bleeding head at Rashid’s feet. Rashid wept 
sorely, but he sent to Medina for the two sons of 
Jafar and Maimiinah, wept over but killed them 
too, and buried them in a pit with the box with 
their mother’s remains. Yahya, Jafar’s father, 
and Al-Fadhl, Jafar’s brother, were imprisoned, 
all their property was confiscated, and more than 
a thousand of the Barmecides were slain. 

BARMHOTAR. Hind. A free grant given to 
Brahmans for religious purposes. Barmhpuja, 
land given to Hindu priests, resumable at will. 

BARNA. Hind. Gratsevia tapia ; C.religiosa. 

BARNACLES belong to the genera lepas, otion, 
balanus, and scalpellum. 

BARNAK, an opprobrious name given by the 
Turks to their Christian converts. The word is 
derived from Burmak, to twist, to turn.— 

Mecca, i. p. 38. 

BARNAK BRxYHMAN. Beno. A Brahman 
who performs ceremonies for the lower castes. 

BARODA, a city in iat. 22° 17' 30" N. and 
long. 73° 16' E., is the capital of the territory of 
the Gaekwar, to which it gives its name, and 
includes all the parts in Gujerat belonging 
to the family. The area is 4399 square miles, and 
its population 2,000,223, 91*27 per cent, being 
Hindus, with 46,544 Srawak or Jains, 8*3 per 
cent. Mahomedans, and the Parsees are 7238. 
Other races are Bhatela Brahmans, Kunbi, Rajput, 
Koli, Bhil, Bhat, and Charan. Its lands are 
much intermixed with British territory. The 
principal rivers are the Saraswati, Sabarmati 
Mahi, Nerbadda. The ancient name of Baroda is 
Chandanavati, having been, it is said, founded by 
Chandun, raja of the Dor tribe of Rajputs, not 
unknown to legendary lore. But, like aU ancient 
cities of India, it has borne various names. 
Chandanavati, ‘the City of Sandal- wood,’ was 
changed to Viravati, or ‘Abode of Warriors;’ 
and again to Barpotra, or ‘ Leaf of the Bar,’ per- 
haps from some fancied resemblance in its circum- 
vallation to the shape of the leaf of the sacred 
banyan tree. From this the transition to Baroda 
was simple, and the Gaekwars seem inclined to 
let it rest under its present designation. This 
family sprung, in 1720, from Damaji Gaekwar, 
Sirdar Bahadur. He was an officer under Khandi 
Rao Holkar. The family title is Sena Khas Khel 
Sliamsher Bahadur. The population of Baroda 
city is 112,057. — Tod's Travels^ p. 245. i 

BAROLLI, in Central India, not far from the 
falls of the Ghambal, has three Hindu temples, 
one with a pillared porch. It has also a chdri, 
or nuptial hall, in which a Huna (Hun) was 
married to a Rajputni. — Fergiisson, iv. p. 50. 

BAROS, Tapas, and Singkel are three Dutch 
settlements on the north-west coast of Sumatra, 
south of Acheen. Baros is a place of some trade, 
in iat. 1° 56' N. Its principal exports are camphor 
and benzoin. Baros camphor is much prized by 
the Chinese. I 

BAROTHI, a tribe of Ahirs in Mynpuri I 


BARRAL. 

BAROZA or ganda barosa, the^ oleo-resin 
exuding from the ‘ cliil,’ or Pious longifolia. 

BABOZHI, residents in the town of Koork in 
Sibi, a semicircular bay, 25 miles across, in the 
hills NT.E. of Dadur, and irrigated by canals from 
the Narra river. 

BARPHALLI. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata, E. 
Hamiltonii. 

BAR PUSHTUN, the upper, higher, or western 
Afghans dwelling west of the Khaibar pass. 

BARPYAL. Hind, of Sealkote. Land left for 
a year fallow after an exhausting crop. 

BxARQANDAZ or Biirkandaz, Hind., Pers., 
from Barq and andaz, literally lightning-thrower. 
An armed policeman, a matchlockman, a peon 
armed or unarmed. 

BARRA. Hind. A rope used on the Ban ta 
Ghaudas day, the 14th of the Kooar Sudi . — ■EIL 

BARRA. Hind. Large, great. Barra masur, 
Ervnm hirsuta. Barra elachi, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum. Barri bachTiali, Vitis setosa. 

BARRACKPUR, a civil and military station in 
the Twenty-four Parganas of Bengal, in Iat. 22° 45' 
40", long. 88° 23' 52", on the left bank of the river 
Hughli, 14 miles by rail from Calcutta. It has 
a residence for the Viceroy. Lord Auckland, 
when Governor-General, endowed a native scliool 
at this place. Its population, 9591, The natives 
call it Ghanak, after Job Charnock, w’ho founded 
Calcutta. In 1824, the 47th B.N.I., when ordered 
for Burma, mutinied here; and in 1857, 29th 
March, the sepoys of the 34th Bengal N.I. openly 
mutinied. 

BARRACKS for soldiers in India are built of 
stone or brick, and those of Burma and Singapore 
are of wood, raised on piles above the ground. 
Barracks generally had, from the first, been ground- 
storeyed, but latterly the principle has been adopted 
of building them of two storeys, with verandahs, 
and using the lower storeys for day purposes, 

BARRADA or Baradi, the Chrysorrhoea or 
‘ Golden Stream ’ of the ancient geographer, is 
the river of Damascus. As soon as it issues from 
the cleft in the mountains, it is immediately divided 
into three smaller courses. The largest, which is 
the middle one, runs directly to the city, and is 
there distributed to the different public fountains, 
baths, and cisterns ; whilst the other two, branch- 
ing off right and left, contribute mainly to the 
luxuriant vegetation which adorns the environs. 
South-east of the city their scattered waters unite 
again into one channel, and, after flowing towards 
the eastern hills for two or three hours, are finally 
lost in a marsh, which, from one side view, appears 
like a small lake. — Ro!nmoFs Travels, ii. p.*l 15. 

BxARRAGE, a great dam constructed at the 
point of the delta of the Nile, near Cairo, with 
the object of distributing the waters of that river 
throughout Lower Egypt. It was a conee] *tion of 
Mahomed Ali, and was executed by a I^Vench 
engineer, and has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful forms of artificial irrigation. It has rais(Mi 
the waters of the Nile by 15 J to 21 feet, and has 
irrigated 100,000 acres of Lower Egypt. There 
was in 1863 a heavy rise in the Nile, winch 

several parts of the Barrage gave way ; but tlicse 
were ^paired, and the Barrap^ strcinjtheiKH!. aiul 
it resisted a heavier rise which ucrurred in 1 sipj, 
—a Millet, p. 23. 

BARRAL. Hind. .Artoearpus inlegrifolk. 
BxVRRAL. Hind. Himaku 'an sheep', the Uvia 
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ammon; tbe wild snow slieep of Kamaon and 
Garhwal. See Capra; Ovis, 

BARRANKI. Tel. TropMs aspera, Rete. 

BARRE. Hind, SafSower seed. 

BARREN ISLAND, in lat. 12° 16' N., long. 
93° 61' E., in the Bay of Bengal. It is a volcano 
of small extent, and covered with trees, except 
near the crater. It is a conspicuous object, and 
white scoriae are always visible, and sometimes 
smoke is to be seen. The cone is 975 feet above 
the sea level. The diameter of the island is 2970 
yards, or If mile. 

BARRIER REEF is a term usually applied to 
the vast reef which fronts the N.E. shore of 
Australia, also to that on the W. coast of New 
Caledonia; but the same kind of reef occurs off 
Tahiti, in the Society Archipelago and Caroline 
Archipelago. The great barrier reef, which runs 
north and south, at a distance of 7 to 18 miles, 
from the Queensland coast, is submerged in parts 
generally to a shallow depth, with here and there 
a sandbank or island with vegetation, or a channel 
open to the sea. The water within the barrier 
reef is everywhere studded with islands, islets, 
coral banks, and hidden reefs. The Australian 
reef extends, with a few interruptions, for about 
1100 miles, at from 20 to 90 miles distant from 
the land. The enclosed sea is from 10 to 60 
fathoms deep, with a sandy bottom. 

The barrier reef on the W. coast of New Cale- 
donia is 400 miles long, and for many leagues 
seldom approaches within 8 miles of the shore. 
A barrier reef 33 miles long lies about two miles 
off the northern shore of Rossell Island. — Darwin; 
Moreshj^ p. 3. 

BARRINGTONIA AGUTANGULA. Giertn. 
Stravadium rubrum, D,€. 1 Eugenia racemosa, Xim, 


Stravadium rubrum, D.C. Eugenia racemosa, Xim, 
Meteorus ooccineus, Lour. „ acutangula, Linn. 
St. ooecineum, L.C. 

HiJJul, , . * . Beno. Sjeria Samstravadi, Mal. 

Tiwur, . . . Bombay. Ella-midella-gass, Singh. 

Kyai-tha, . . . Burm. Kadami, . . . Tam. ? 

Samandar Phal, . Hind. Kanapa, Kanagi, Tel. 

This large, handsome tree, with dark, scarlet- 
coloured flowers, belongs to the natural order 
Myrtacese. In appearance it is like a well-shaped, 
regular, middle-sized oak ; it flowers about the 
beginning of the wet season. It is met with in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon, up to no great eleva- 
tion. It grows in Saharunpur, the Morung hills, 
Bengal, Chittagong, in both the peninsulas of 
India, and is plentiful in the Tharawaddy district. 
The wood is of a red colour, hard, of a fine grain, 
used in constructing carts, and equivalent to 
mahogany, but tough to work, and short-grained. 
Br. Mason says the tree is very abundant in the 
Teiiasserim forests, of which it is a great ornament. 
The seeds are used in native medicine. — Drs. 
Moyk.) Voigt; Roxh.; Th. Zeyl, ii, p. 119. 
BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. Roxk 

Butonica sylvestris alba,jB. } Eugenia racemosa, X. 
Samudra pu maram,MALE. | Deyamidella, . . Singh. 
Samstravadi, . . „ I Samudra pallam, . Tam, 

This stout timber tree is a native of Ceylon, 
where it grows in the warm, moister parts of the 
island up to an elevation of 1500 feet, also in the 
Moluccas, Penang, the delta of the Ganges, and 
Malabar, Its root is slightly bitter, and is con- 
sidered by the Hindus to be aperient, cooling, and 
febrifuge. — Flora Andhrlca ; Voigt; Thwaites ; 
MoxburyL ■ ■ 


BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA. Linn. ' 

Butonica speciosa, Lam. | Maumea Asiatica, X, 
Kayai-gyee, . . Burm. 

This large beautiful tree is a native of Ceylon, 
on the sea-shore between Galle and Matiira ; of 
the Tharawaddy districts of the Pegu forests, the 
Tenasserim Provinces, the Malay Archipelago, 
Singapore, the Moluccas, and the South Sea 
Islands. It is very plentiful in Pegu. Its wood 
is red, hard, of a fine grain, and equivalent to 
mahogany, and used in making carts. Ainslie says 
its seeds are employed in Java for intoxicating 
fish.— Dm AFClelL^ Roxb..^ Voigt. 

BARRI TUAR. Hind. Cajanus Indicus. 

BARROW, a monumental heap erected as a 
grave mound over the dead of the Celtic and 
Scythic races. The Romans styled this a tumulus. 
But it is not known that any such have been found 
south of the mountain range that runs from the 
Caspian sea to China. Raised to a considerable 
height, the barrow was a noble, and has been the 
most enduring, sepulchral monument. In such the 
remains of the departed were placed on the surface 
of the ground, and the earth heaped up. The 
Scriptures tell us that the body of the king of Ai, 
slain by Joshua, was placed at the entrance of the 
city, and over it was raised a great heap of stones. 
Herodotus mentions the barrow of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, which has been identified by modern 
travellers. It was 1300 feet broad, and nearly a 
mile in circumference. Burial-places, surrounded 
by circles of stones, are found in the Nagpur pro- 
vince, in the Nizam’s territories, in the Coimbatore, 
Madura, andNeilgherry districts, in thehilly country 
of Chutia Nagpur, and in many places in great 
numbers. Those opened near Kamptee contained 
iron implements, with broken pieces of pottery. 
The stones of those of Europe and India have 
similar cup marks . — North America7i Review. 

BARROW, JOHN, author of Travels in China. 

BARSANGA. Beng. Bergera Konigii, Linn. 

BARSAT. Hind., Pees. Rain, rainy season. 
Barsati, scrofulous sores which break out on 
horses in the rainy season. 

BART. Hind, of Kaghan. Frunuspadus. 

BARTAICOO. Beng. Solanum melongena. 

BART AM. Malay. Eugeissonia tristis, 
Giriffiih. A palm growing on the hills about 
Ching, Malacca, and Penang, used in Penang in 
making mats for the sides of houses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those of 
the Nipa fruticans are applied. 

BARTANG. Hind. Plan tago major. 

BARTH. Hind. A kind of alloyed metal. 

BART’H*or BART, a Hindu fast-day, during 
which certain grains and pulses, called phalaba, are 
lawful food. 

BARTHEMA. Ludovico Barthema (Yartoma), 
a native of Bologna who travelled in the east. 
He began his travels and visited Mecca in a.d. 
1503, and in 1505 he visited Malacca. 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAS had a squadron fitted 
out for him by John ii. of Portugal, and, setting 
sail in August 1486, was the first who rounded 
that famous cape to which, from the storms he 
encountered, he gave the name of Cabo dos Tor- 
mentos, or Cabo Tormentosa . — India in the Ihth 
Century. See Dias. 

BARTHUA. Hind. Hymenodictyon excelsa. 

BARTOLOMEO. Fra Paolino da San Barto- 
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footed Carmelite, a member of the Academy of king of Persia, contemporary of the emperor 
Velifcri, and Professor of Oriental Languages in Justinian. He translated into Pehlevi the Paii- 
the Propaganda at Home. He resided in different chatantra or Hitopadesa, the source of the Kaliia 
parts of the East Indies between 1776 and 1789, o Dumna. He travelled to India, got the book, 
and wrote his Voyage to the East Indies, with and also brought back translations'df medical books, 
an Account of the Manners, Customs, etc. of the He declined ail rewards except a dress of honour, 
Natives, and a Geographical Description of the and only stipulated that an account of his life 
Country, which was printed at Eome in 1796, and opinions should be added to the book. The 
a German edition at Berlin in 1798, and in account is a kind of ‘ religio medici ’ of the 6th 

London, by W, Johnston, in English in 1800. century, and shows us a soul dissatisfied with 

His name prior to embracing a monastic life was traditions and formularies, striving after truth. 
John Philip Wesdin. He published a Sanskrit Fardusi, in his Shah Namah, gives a somewhat 

Grammar at Eome in 1794. His travels were different account of Barziiyeh. In a preface of 

chiefly along the Coromandel coast. ^ ^ later date by Ali, son of Alshah Fares!, the names 

BARTONDI. Mahr. Morinda citrifolia, of Bidpai and king Dabshelim are mentioned. — 
BARTONIA AUREA, one of the Loasacese, a Chips, iii. and iv. p. 168. 
beautiful garden flower of a yellow and white BAS. Hind. A perfume, or a disagreeable 
colour, opening at night, effusing a sweet odour. odour. BasL smelling, putrid, stale. Badbas, 
BAETEIHAEI, the author of a metrical bad smell. 

Sanskrit grammar. His aphorisms are entitled BASAAL. Maleal. Embelia basmal, D. C. 
Karika. ^ BASALT, a rock of the older volcanic series, of 

BAETUNG, seed of a bush, brought to a black colour, and homogeneous in appearance, 
Ajmir from Dehli, considered cooling and astrin- containing 91-2 per cent, of silica, alumina, and 
gent, p^ed in sherbets jn diarrh(na.---AfeJ. Top, oxide of iron. It occurs, columnar, in several 
" parts of British India, in the great volcanic tract 

like substance, found at the base of the petioles of the Dekhan, at the hill fort of Gawllcrhur 

.4^ .1 . 1 ,. A. — . and on the banks of the Nerbadda. That vast 

extends over more than 
200,000 square miles, and conceals, breaks up, 

^ it has forced its way. South of the Godavery, 
offshoot I basaltic dykes burnt through granite, argenite, 
gneiss, hornblende, slate, generally 
j with an east and west direction . — Colonel Syk€s\* 

I Carter's Geol . ; Western India. 

or Basanta. Hind. The spring- 
time. The Suevi, or Suiones, erected a celebrated 
iron temple at Upsala, in which they placed the statues 
of Thor, Woden, and Friya, the triple divinity of 
the Scandinavian Asi, the Tri-murti of the Solar 

i. Thor, the thunderer, or god of 

1 war, is the analogue of Har, or Mahadeva, the de- 
! stroyer; Woden is Budha, the preserver; andFrija 
is Oomia, the creative power. The grand festival 
to Friya was in spring, wlien ali nature revived ; 

s were offered to her by the Scandi- 
i, and boars of paste were made and 
»y the peasantry. Similarly, Vasanti, or 
„ personified, the consort of Har, is still 
shipped by the Rajput, wlio opens the season 
I with^a grand hunt, led by the prince and hm 
\ ’«'hen they chase, slay, and eat' the 
Personal danger is disregiirded on this .■ 
day, as want of success is ominous tliat the Greats 
Mother will refuse all petitions througliout tlie 
year. In Tamil countries, on the, day ' that . the 
sun enters Aries, bands of 'twelve youiig' women, ' ' 
of the non-.Hmdu races, perambulate the"' streets' • ''' 
They have a basket of shavings winch tliinr ■ ■ 

. X rVi one expa- surround, and bending low they circumambiilatk 

' V'f ’ (bahir), and wattan, clapping their hands and siiiging ; in this Ihev 

and It means either an exile or an represent the twelve signs of the zodiac with the 
fn fn. ........ .. centre.-r/bJ. 

BASANTL Hind. A bright, pale • lemon- 
yellow colour, the favourite colour 'cJ ' Krh:hi:ia>'' ^ 
also the yellow garment worn bv Hindu leii-iuus 
mendicants, also by Rajputs dvlicm about to" ' 
sacrifice themselves in u , hopeless conflict. This 
forlorn hope is tenned tiMyjaiil'Uin ' ■ 

^ Basanti-mail Surkhi, yellow cidour with crimsun 
I tint, Basant-Panchiin’ a Hindu seasonal festival 


BARIJ. Malay. Kawal, Javan. Agossamer- 

of the gomuti palm, the Arenga saccharifera. 

It is imported into China, where it is applied like volcanic formation 

oakum for caulking, also for tinder. 200,000 square miles, and conceals, breaks up, 

BAEU. Hind. Reed. or alters all the other rocks from beneath 'whicli 

BAEUGADAM. Tel. Indigof era gland ulosa, 

. BAEUKZAI, an Afghan tribe, an < \ 

from the Abdalla ; the Mahammadzai, one of its I porphyry, 
clans, furnish the present sovereigns to Af- ' - 

ghanistan. 

BAEUL, in the Bardwan district, has a great I BAS ANT 
deposit of iron ore of excellent quality. Mr, ■ 

Smith estimated that 6^ millions of tons of 
could be obtained from each square mile. 

BARUN. Sansk. Cratsevia tapia. , 

BARUNGI. Hind. Quercus dilatata; Quer- and Lunar races. 

CHS ilex. ■ ■ 

BARUT, also Daru. Hind. Gunpowder. 

BARUZAI, an Afghan tribe N.E. of Dadar. 

BARWAIK, a class of hereditary watchmen or I to Friya 'va 
Chaukidars, introduced into the S.E. extremity then boars 
of the Bhabar to guard and patrol that region, navians, 

BAR WAR, a class of people in the North-West eate: 

Provinces of India employed . in cleaning and sprii 
selling rice ; also a tribe of Rajputs in Gorakhpur wore 
and the adjacent Ziilahs. w 

BxARWA SAGAR, a small town in the Jhansi vassal chiefs, 
district of the North-West Provinces, so called boar. “ 
from an artificial lake (sagar), formed by an 
embankment about 1200 yards long, and contain- 
ing two craggy islets. It was constructed in 1705 
to 1737 by Udit Singh, raja of Orcha. 

BxARWEZA. Trans-Indtjs. Heteropogon con- 
tortus, it. and S, 

BARWUTTIA, in Kattyawar, 
triated, from ‘ bar ' 
a country ; j 

outlaw, according to the measure of crime which 
ctiused his banishment from his country. — Tod. 

BARYALA. Baryara, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

BARYTA, Sulphate of, or Heavy spar, occurs 
near Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, and at Landour. 

BARZAD. Hind. Galbanum ; gum-resin. 

BARZHA. Hind. Armeniaca vulgaris. 

BAEZ ' KATUN 1. Arab. Spogei seeds. 

BAEZ Ql EH, physician to Khusru Nushinvan, 
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about tlie 9 tli February, in honour of Basanth, 
the spring, in Hindu mythology personified, and 
an attendant of Kama, the god of love. The 
basanth or spring songs, and the megh or cloud 
songs of the monsoon, are full of melody. A spring 
festival is observed at Lucknow. See Vassanth, 

BASAT. Hind. Goods, property. Basati, 
pedlar’s wares, pins, looking-glasses, antimony, 
pumice boxes, etc. 

BA-SAUH. Tib. A cross between a bull and 
a yak cow, 

BASAVA. In the south-west of the Peninsula, 
about the 12th century, there sprang up a new 
saiva sect, between whom and the followers of 
Ramanuja a religious war was carried on, during 
which the raja of Ealyan was killed, and his 
capital destroyed. The founder of the new sect 
was Basava, son of a saiva Brahman. While yet 
a boy, he refused to assume the sacred thread, 
because the initiatory rites required adoration of 
the sun ; and in a.d. 1135 he fled from his home, 
accompanied by his sister, to Ealyan, the capital 
of Earnatika, whose ruler was of the Jaina reli- 
gion. Here he joined his maternal uncle, a 
Brahman, and the raja’s minister, who gave him 
employment, also gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and Basava became prime minister on his 
uncle’s death. He had great influence over his 
king, to whom he is said to have lent his sister. 
He spared no efforts to extend the views of his 
sect, and the bulk of the people from north of 
Ealyan to Mysore adhered to him. But king 
Bajal opposed the, movement, and was assassinated 
by two fanatics, on which the Ealyan kingdom 
closed. The views put forward by Basava were 
to change the worship of Siva. The iinga, as 
an emblem of Siva, was always to be worn on 
the person, and called Jangaina Linga, or loco- 
motive Iinga, or living linga, in contradistinction 
to the Iinga erected in the Saiva temples, called 
Sthavara Linga, or the stationary linga. Basava 
inculcated the doctrine of the equality of all men ; 
that the distinctions of castes were brahmanical 
institutions ; that man is the living temple of the 
deity ; that women should be protected, and per- 
mitted to teach their doctrines, unchasteness alone 
causing her to forfeit her claims to respect. Basava 
is said to have disappeared at a Saiva lingam | 
temple, at the Eapila confluence of the Eistna I 
and Malparba, but his sister’s son, Chinna Basava, | 
extended the sect. His followers are known as the 
Jangam sect, also Lingaet, Lingadhara, Linga- 
want, and Linghamat. They are Aara- Saiva 
Hindus, holding the doctrine of the Aradhya 
Brahmans, and carry the lingam enclosed in a 
gold or silver casket suspended from the neck, 
or bound round their arms, folded in a cloth or ! 
handkerchief. Nearly all the Hindus speaking: 
Caiiarese are of this sect, and their numbers may 
be estimated at about 6,000,000. They are almost 
exclusively engaged in civil avocations, and are 
rigid vegetarians. They are perhaps the most 
bigoted of all tbe Hindu sects. In their early 
career they persecuted the Jaina sect. — Dowson; 
(Jarrett. 

BASAVA, the name of Nandi, the sacred 
Yah an bull of Siva, in Canarese. 

BASAVl. Tel. ^ The Muidi of the Mahrattas ; 
Deva-Dasa women devoted to the gods in the 
Hindu temples. The Basavi women are usually 
devoted to the god Siva, and become prostitutes. 


But they are also called Iinga Basavi, or Garudu 
Basavi, according as tliey are devoted to one or 
other deity. They are called also Jogni, also Murli, 
and are married sometimes to a knife, sometimes to 
an idol. In many parts of the south of India, the 
low non- Aryan castes thus devote their young 
women, in order that they may follow prostitiition 
openly, under the cloak of a religious rite, and 
they are very numerous in the Canarese, i!ilabratti, 
and Telugu countries. It is not easy to trace the 
origin of this custom; but at the Myletta festivals, 
which were comieeted with the w^orship of Baal 
or Moloch, the women, as slaves to the goddess, 
were obliged to purchase exemption from being 
sacrificed, by prostitution. Almost all the Jewish 
prophets down to Jeremiah complain that this 
service was carried on in the high places by the 
Jews. — Bunsen^ iv. p. 210. See Deva-Dasa; Jogi ; 
Murli. 

BASDEO, a kinsman of Erishna. 

BASELLAALBA. Linn. White basil. 
Badruj-ul-abiaz, . Akab. Oanjang kire, . . Tam. 
Poi, Safed poin, , Beng. Kuka tulasi, Bat- 
White nightshade, Eng. salla-kura, Alla- 
Safed Tulsi, . . . Hind. batsalla, . . . Tel. 
Wablea, .... Mahr. Pedda, Karn, Polam, 
Vishwa-tulasi, . . Sansk. | Bach-cliali, . . ,, 

This is a twining plant, with succulent stems 
and leaves. It grows all over India and Burma, 
and is much cultivated. Natives of the Coromandel 
coast reckon five varieties of it, three of which 
are cultivated, and two wild, the Terra or Pota- 
batsalla, the Matu-batsalla, and the Pedda-hat- 
salla. Roxburgh regarded these as varieties of one 
species, and B, Japonica Burmann., another. — R. 

BASELLA CORDIFOLIA. Lam. Red basil. 
B. lucida, Limi. 1 B. rubra, va7\ cordifolia. 

Puin-Shaq, Pui, , Beng. Buttu-Passalei Kirai, Tam. 
Rakto-Puin, . . „ Alla batsalla, . . 

Malabar nightshade, Eng. Bach-chali kura, . 
Upo’daki, . . .Sansk. Poti batsalla kura, „ 
Ma-pat-niwiti, . . SlNGH. 

Flowers small, rose-coloured. Much cultivated 
all over India; its excellence as a vegetable 
is celebrated in the Sanskrit slokam : When 
iipo’daki appears along with its minister, the tama- 
rind, away ! away ! ye other vegetables. — FI, And. 

BASEND. Hind. An edible root in the jhils 
of Rohilkhand. 

BASGI, a tribe whose men and women are 
singers at the temples. 

BASH. Turk. The head of a man. 

BASH. Pers. Living. Bud-o-bash, means of 
living. Ehush-basb, in easy circumstances. 

BASHA, the female of the Accipiter nisus, 
Linn., used in hawking, a native of Ehorasan, 
with gulab eye, small. The male is called Bashin, 
also Bishia, 

BASHA, the highest civil and military title in 
Turkey ; a governor of a province, a counsellor of 
state; there are now many grades. It is the 
Turkish form of Pasha, 

BASHAHIR, a tributary hill state in the Panjab, 
area 8320 square miles, population 90,000. Tbe 
interior hills are covered with the finest forests of 
deodars. At Nachar the size of the trees is 
immense. Many cedars may be seen over 20 feet 
in girth, and from 100 to 150 feet high. It is 
ruled by a Rajput family whose dominion also 
extends over Eunawar. It commences a very little 
north of Eotgarh, and occupies the south side of 
the river Sutlej and the mountain slopes 





BASHAK. 

it, as far east as the confines of Kunawar. The 
valley of the Sutlej, in the western part of Basha- 
hir, from Rampur downwards, has an elevation 
of little more than 3000 feet, Eampur, 140 feet 
above the bed of the river, being 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea. The river at the height of 
the rains is an impetuous torrent of great size.— 
Tkomsori^s Travels. 

B AS HAN of Scripture, the modern Hauran. 

BA-SHARRA. Arab,, Hind. According to 
law, a sect of fakirs. 

BASEL Turk. A commander, Minbashi of 
1000, Oubashi of 10, and Yuzbashi of 100 horse- 
men. Bashi-bazouk, irregular cavalry, called 
Hyta along the valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, 
and Bashi-bazouk in Roumelia and Anatolia! 
They are collected from all classes and provinces. 
The Hyta-bashi, or chief of the Hyta, is furnished 
with tazkara orders for pay and provisions for 
from four or five hundred to a thousand or more 
horsemen. They find their own arms and horses, 
although sometimes they are furnished by the 
Hyta-Bashi, who deducts a part of their pay until 
he reimburses himself. The best Hyta are Alba- 
nians and Lazes, and they form a very effective 
body of irregular cavalry. Their pay at Mosul is 
small, amounting to about eight shillings a month. 
They are quartered on the villages. When a 
Hyta-bashi has established a reputation for him- 
self, his followers are numerous and devoted. — 
Layard, Nineveh^ i. p. 38. 

^ BASHKARA-CHARYA, a Hindu mathemati- 
cian, born A.D. 1114. 

BASHO. Tib. Sweet currants. 

BASI, a drink prepared in the Philippines from 
sugarcane. 

BASIAN, a branch of the Gaur taga tribe. 

BASIL, Ocimum basilieum and 0. minimum. 
Herbs used in salads and soups ; raised from seed • 
require little care in the culture.— Jajfrey. ’ 

BASILEUS, a Greek title assumed by the 
Bactrian kings. See Baliyus. 

BASILISK, a Saurian reptile belonging to the 
Iguanian family, and comprises only two species. 
One of these, the crested basilisk, the Basalis- 
cus Amboiensis, Daudin, B. ciistatus, Rory, of 
Amboyna and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, is upwards of three feet long, of a green 
colour, marked with white lines on the head and 
neck, brown on the back and tail, and silvery 
white on the belly, irregularly dotted with nume- 
rous white points. It keeps in the vicinity of 
rivers and fresh-water ponds, where it loves to 
bask on the branches of the trees which overhang 
the stream. On the first appearance of danger it 
drops into the water, and conceals itself beneath 
some rock or stone, whence it may be taken with 
the naked hand or a noose, for it is a timid 
animal. Its flesh is white, and as tender as 
chicken, and in taste is said to resemble venison. 

The female deposits her eggs in the sand, and 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun, paying no 
attention afterwards to her young progeny. 

BASIM, a^town in Berar whick gives a name to i 
a revenue district of 2958 square miles, with a 
population of 301,284, mostly Hindus of the 
Kunbi caste. The Hatkar or Bargi-Dhangar race 
in Hie hills north of the Pain Ganga, a robust race 
with a bold, independent bearing, furnish the 
Naiks of the district. Their power was broken 
:by Brigadier Sutherland, who ordered to be huug 
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all who failed to surrender within a given date 
They allow the hair on their face to grow. If a man 
die in battle or the chase, his body is burned with 
his feet to the east, otherwise he is burned sittino* 
with his legs crossed, and a small piece of gold fn 
ms mouth. Widows can contract a pat marriage. 
A man has only one lagan, but can have several 
pat wives. They worship Khandoba. They do 
not eat the cow or pig. The town is in lat 20° 
3 K, long. 77° 11' E., and js 1758 feet above 
the sea, 

BASING, a diadem used by Hindus of the 
Bombay Residency at their weddings. It is an 
ornament peculiar to weddings. Both bride and 
bridegroom, wear it as a head-dress. Ifc is invari- 
ably made of tin, and coloured and decorated 
with false pearls. The richest Hindus, from 
Parbhus downwards, wear them, as religion pre- 
scribes it. It is tied with silk or cotton at the 
back of the head. Brahmans wear them made of 
flowers, and they are then called Mimdol. The 
rich have the centre made of silk, flowers, and 
cotton braid, the pendants on each side beino* 
always made of flowers, particularly of the Mogd 
plant (Jasminium sambac), which is white, and 
the ends are set off with red. The poorer classes 
decorate their Basing with paper. It is placed on 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom on the 
second day of the_ marriage ceremony, to avert or 
counteract the evil eye. — IF 
BASKANOS OPHTHALMOS. Ge. Evil eye 

baskets. 

Kuta, . . . . Maleai. 


Tavon: Teng, . 
Tokra, . ! . 
Bakul ; Kranjan, 
Ambung, . . 
Bronong, 


. Burm. 
. Hind. 

Malay. 


Canasta, .... 
Canastas, Canastos, 

Kude, 

Gampa, . . , , 


Port. 

Sp. 

Tam, 

Tel. 


In use in most countries, made of various shapes 
and from such materials as the district can furnisl/ 
—bamboo, rattans or canes, leaves, and midribs ol 
the cocoahut, the date palm, and the palmyra 
tree, also those of the Vitex negundo ; Ferrwla 
buxifolia, Elate sylvestris, are in use in S.E. Am» 
Arundinaria falcata, A. donax, Bambiisa stricta, 
Cotoneaster obtusa, Phoenix sylvestris, Indigofera 
heterantha, Melica sp.^ Parrotia Jacquemontiaoa, 
rinus Gerardiana, P. longifolia, Rhus cotinus, 
Saccharum sara, Salk alha, S. Babylouioa. S. 
viminalis, S. vitellina, Teplirosia purpurea, ^'itex 
EG^undo. Throughout British India, baskot-wcuv- 
lug and mat-making are trades with humlile non- 
Aryan races, as the Yerkal, the Kurchi Korawa 
A basket in Arabia and Burma (Tong) is a dry 
measure. ■' 

BASKLYG SHARK, Selaohe maxima. 

Arab. Allium cepa; an onion. 
BAfeMA. Hind. Indigofera tinctoria, 

+1 y The finest quality of rice; 

that of Kangra is celebrated ; but fine rice in otlmr 
distncte, also, is called bas-mati. It is a very white 
long, thin grain, and fragrant when boiled. I'he 
narne seems to be from two Hindi words,— has 

smell, odour ; mama, to give out ' ’ 

.Krandinora. 

BASOKA. Bexg. Aclhatoda vasiea. 

RtlpI^PTvm"' cppo.sitifolia. 

^ ifiqAduoiis Stream, a feeder 

ot the Ganges. It rums in a beautiful vallov. T'ho 
climate is intermediate between the tlry'uuo of 

bpiti and the moist one of GarliwaL — Vkfi Paui 

nep, p. 41. 



BASRAH or Bassora, in lat. 30° 30' N., 
long. 47° 33' E., a town in the province of 
Baghdad, on the right bank of the Shatt-nl-Arab. 
It has about 12,000 inhabitants. It is built on a 
canal, about If miles from the river. The banks 
are fringed with walnut, apple, mulberry, apricot 
trees. It is called by the Arabs Al-Sura, from 
Be-al-Sura, signifying the stony soil on which it is 
built. Khalif Omar, in a.h. 15, wishing to com- 
bine the commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia, 
and secure that of Sind and Gujerat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The united stream, 
called the Shatt-ul-Arab, empties itself at the 
distance of 80 miles into the Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surrounding 
countries with the coast of India. The site of 
Basrah is low, and from this circumstance is 
much subject to inundation when the river 
overflows its banks. Caravans of Persia and 
Arabia, and merchants from all nations, resorted 
here for the sake of traffic, — Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians, Banyans, and Moors. 

BASSAD. Arab. Coral 

BASSADORE POINT is the N.W. extremity 
of Kishm, in lat. 26° 39' N., long. 55° 22' E. It 
was once a flourishing settlement of the Portu- 
guese. It was made the headquarters of the 
Indian Naval Squadron in the Persian Gulf in 
1824, and continued so until 1864, when that 
service was abolished. — MacGregor^ iv. p. 67. 

BAS SANA. Hind. Agati grandiflora. 

BASS ANT DENDLU of Beas. Hypericum 
perforatum, L, 

BASSAE. Hind, of Kanawar and along the 
Sutlej. Oapparis spinosa ; European caper. 

BASSABI MARA. Can. Ficus infectoria. 

BASSEIN, a town on the banks of the western 
branch in the Irawadi delta, in lat. 16° 46' N., 
and long. 94° 48' 10" B. It names one of the 
revenue districts of British Burma, with an area 
of 6517 square miles, pop. 322,689 souls. The 
Basseiii creek is subject to the bore; the creek 
joins the Rangoon and China Buckne rivers. 

BASSEIN (properlv Wasi), a town and port in 
India, in long. 72° 51' 20" E., lat. 19° 20' 20" N. 
The mouth of the river is in lat. 19° 18' N., long. 
72° 49' E. Bassein is an ancient and now desolate 
city, 30 miles from Bombay, on the Cora Bunder 
river. The old fort of Bassein was built by the 
Portuguese in the early part of the 16th century ; 
it was taken after a protracted siege by the 
Mabrattas in 1739, and by them utterly devastated. 
Ill 1780 it vras captured by General Goddard, but 
in 1782 restored ; and in 1818, on the defeat of 
Baji Rao, it was again resumed. Pop. 9356. 

BASSES. The Great Basses, called Eaman- 
Paaj by the natives of India, is the name of a 
ledge of silicious limestone rocks, nearly a mile in 
extent, elevated a few feet above water, on wMch 
the sea breaks very high in bad weather. Accord- 
ing to native tradition, a pagoda of brass was 
formerly erected thereon ; but at present only a 
long fiat rock appears, which is completely covered i 
when the surge nnis high. This dangerous ledge 
is about 9 miles from the shore, iu lat. 6° 10' 5" 
N., long. 81° 28' E. There is a safe channel 
between it and the main, with about 7 to 14 
fathoms. The Little Basses are in lat. 6° 24^' N., 
long, 81° 54' E., and 21 miles N.E. E. from the 
Great Basses. They consist of a ledge of rocks 


a little^ above water, with others contiguous, and 
straggling rocks projecting under water a great 
way from the dry ledge. It is distant from the 
shore 6 or 7 miles ; the channel inside the Tittle 
Basses is not safe for large ships. The Basses are 
believed to be the remnants of the great island 
of Giri, swallowed np by the sea (Mahawanso, 
ch. i. p. 4). They may possibly be the Bassjc of 
Ptolemy’s map of Taprobane. — Ilorsb. ; Tennant. 
Ceylon^ p. 309. 

BASSIA, a genus of plants of the natnral 
order Sapotacese. B. Parkii, is an African 
tree ; B. sericea, jSl, is a tree of the Maniitius ; 
and B. cuneata, a tree of Java . — Dn Mmon. 

BASSIA BUTYRACEA, RoxK, Butter tree. 
Falwa ; Phalawara, Hind, j Yel-pote, . • Lepcha. 

This tree has smallish white flowers, grows on 
the Almora hills, in Nepal, and also in the lower 
hills and warm, valleys of eastern Kamaon. Ex- 
treme height 30 feet, with large umbrageous 
foliage. Timber light and useless. Its fruit is 
eaten by some. The product that has commercial 
value is the solid oil which is expressed from the 
kernels, — a beautiful white, solid fat. The kernels 
are bruised into the consistence of cream, put into 
a cloth bag, and a stone put on the top to express 
the oil, which immediately hardens, and is of a 
delicate white colour, but melts at a temperature 
above 120° Fahr. It is used as a lubricant in 
rheumatism. It keeps for months. InRohfikhand 
sugar is obtained from this tree. — Roxh. ; O'SL ; 
Royle^ 1862,* Voigt; Hooker^ 

Him, Jotirn, See Shea Butter ; Vegetable Butter. 

BASSIA BLLIPTICA. Dahell Indian gutta. 

Isonandra acuminata. Clegliorn, 

Pachonta, . . . . Can. j Pauchontee Pala, , . Tam. 

A majestic tree, 100 feet high, and np to 12 
feet in girth, common in all the moist sholas of 
the Western Ghats of Madras, up to 3000 or 
4000 feet. The timber is hard, not unlike sal 
in its grain, and talies a good polish. It is much 
employed by planters for building purposes, and 
might be used for furniture. A sort of gutta 
exudes from the trunk, which is known as pala 
gum, or Indian gutta-percha. It might be used 
as a bird-lime, or for encasing telegraph wires. — 
Clegliorn'' s Forests; Beddome^ FL Sylv. p. 43. 

BASSIA GRANDIS. 

Isonandra grandis, Y/iw. ] Meeria, . . . . Singh* 

A very large tree in Ceylon, Central Provinces, 
and Saffragram district, at an elevation of 36,000 
feet. The seeds yield an oil similar to that of 
Bassia longifoHa. — Beddome, FL Sylo. p. 254. 

BASSIA LATIFOLIA. Willd. Slahwa tree. 
Mahula, . . . . Beng. Maduka, .... Sansk. 
Mahwa, . Beng., Hind. Kaat Illipi, . . . Tam. 

Moho, . . . . Mahk. Bpi, Ippa, . . . Tel. 

Poounam, . . Maleal. Ippachettu, . . ,, 

This tree grows in the mountainous parte of 
the Oircars, in Bengal, the Terai, Oudh, Gwalior, 
Pan jab, Malwa, Nagpur, and Gujerat. It is 
planted near the Oudh villages in groves. The 
tree is common all over the Bombay jungles, both 
on the coast and above the ghats. It is abun- 
dant in parts of the Nurpnr pargana of the 
Kangra district, where the two small talukas of 
Man derive their name from the prevalence of 
the tree. This tree attains a height of 50 feet and 
a girth of 12 feet. A cubic foot unseasoned 
weighs 77 to 80 lbs., and 60 lbs. when seasoned ; 
its sp. gr. 1*056. In the Oircars it is never felled 
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by the natives, and it is also preserved in Nagpur, 
on account of its large Heshy flowers, which are 
tod and eaten raw by the Mil tribes, and are 
feineiited and used in distilling mahwa arrack, 
Ine flowers in the Fanjab sell at 50 seers the 
rupee for this purpose* The flowers are sweet- 
tasted. It flowers in the hot season. Jackals are 
particularly fond of them. They fall spontaneously 
as they ripen, and are gathered and dried by a 
few days’ exposure in the sun ; when thus pre- 
pared, they much resemble a dried grape, both 
in taste and flavour. Either eaten raw or dressed, 
they afford a wholesome, strengthening food. 

Mahwa oil^ obtained from the kernels of the 
fruit, is solid at 95°^ is an article of common 
consumption in India, and may often be met with 
under the names of Mowha or Yallah oil in the 
London market. The cost of the oil extracted is 

3 rupees per maund. The proportion of oil yielded 
by native process is about half the weight of the 
seed ; it so much resembles gM, or clarified butter, 
that, being cheaper, it is often mixed with that 
commodity, and used in victuals. It is burned in 
lamps, and applied externally as a remedy for 
wounds and all cutaneous eruptions. The timber 
in Nagpur is from 10 to 20 feet long, and in girth 

4 or 6 feet ; and attains its full size in 80 years. 
The character of its wood seems to vary in dif- 
ferent localities. In the Fanjab, its wood is 
described as of a cinnamon colour, hard, close- 
grained, heavy, and durable, and good for biiild- 
ing purposes, Captain Sankey says that in 
Aagpur it is of a pinkish colour, and weak : 
while, from being invariably rotten at the heart, 

4 to 6 inches square of really good sound timber 
IS all that can be reckoned on, and it is eagerly 
devoured by white ants. Dr. Gibson, however, 
says that the wood, particularly the large logs 
brought from the Baria forest and Kuperwiinje 
iulls, IS extensively used for house and caii) pur- 
poses in Gujerat, but seldom appears in the 
market in Bombay. Mr. Powell says that the tree 
gives a good and durable wood, but small : and 
though not abundant in the Fanjab, the wood is 
nard and strong, and in request for naves of wheels 

^^'>'dwood; Exh.\ 

1862; Powell s Panjah ; Cleghoni's Report, 

BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. Willde. Wild sapota. 
Kan-Zau, . , . Bukm. I EniiaiKarraimaram?TA3f. 


little attention and watering, and being of so 
great use, there should be plantations of them on 
high and sandy grounds, where no other fruit tree 
will grow. A cubic foot when unseasoned weighs 
70 to 75 lbs., and when seasoned 60 lbs.; sp. gr. 
0*960. Mr. Rohde says that Ippi wood of the 
ieliigu countiy is valued for keels of ships, and 
for planking below the water line. Exposed to 
the wind and^ sun in the log, it rends into strips, 
but It is considered a good wood for treenails, for 
platform carts, and for the more substantial parts 
of furniture, and it is comparatively free from the 
attacks of the Teredo navalis. In the Wynad 
It is an ordinary-sized tree, and its wood is 
much used on the Malabar side for building and 
spars.^ Dr. Wight says, in Coimbatore it isWch 
used m the construction of carts, where oreat 
strength is called for. In Ceylon its woSl is 
said to last from 25 to 80 years, weight 61 lbs. 
to the cubic foot ; and is there used as keels for 
dhomes, for bridges, and in house-building. The 
seeds contain about 30 per cent, of oil of a bright 
yellow colour ; 12|- lbs. of seed, in the ordinary 
rude way of expressing, produce 2 gallons 
(English) of oil. The oil or its seed might form firi 
important article of export. It makes excellent 
candles and soap. Its chief use is, however, for 
burning in lamjis, ^and %vhen fresh, as a substitute 
tor butter in native cookery. In medicine, the 
oil IS used externally to cure cutaneous disorders • 
and the leaves, milk of the green fruit, and bark! 
are boiled in water and used as a remedy in rheu- 
matism.-~Z>?-.?. Wight, Clcghorn, Iloxb.; Ihw^ iii. 
170 ; Beddome. 


— ill, 

Haleal. I Yeppa?Ippa; Pinna, Tel. 

S! Txm Tr I J 


Wtnai). 


Mi-gass ; Tel-mi, Singh. [' Oodooga of 
Illupa ; Elupa, , , Tam. | 

TJus good-sized tree attains to a height of 50 
feet and 6 feet in girth. It grows in the hotter 
parts of Oeylon, especially in native gardens, in 
Coimbatore, on the Malabar coast, in the Wynad 
m the Bombay forests north of the Goa border’ 
and m plantations along the southern coast of 
Coromandel. It is a good deallilce Bassia latifolia, 
but Its leaves are narrow, and its flowers much more 
fleshy. It flowers in the month of May, and the 
seed npens m August andSeptember. The oil stains 
linen or woollen cloth as animal oil does ; the fatty 
substance of B. butyracea, when nibbed on cloth 
trace behind. The wood is as hard and 
^ as teak-wood, but not so easily worked : 
nor IS It procurable of such a length for beams 
md planks, exwpt on clay ground, where it grows 
to a considerable height, but in such a soil does 
not produce so may branches, and is less fruitful 
than when in a sandy or mixed soil. They require 
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PAEKII, the Shea tree or Stea tree 
or. .Mrica, called also the African butter pl.n.nt, 
might be introduced into India. A solid oil is 
obtained from its fruits by drying them in the sun, 
“n the kernels in water.— Fe;;. Kiit,/. 

rsAbi. Beks. From bustan, to fasten, a sano- 
tiiary, a refuge. Like Kedesh of Galilee, Shechom 
of Samai-ia, yd Hebron in Judea, the sanctuaries 
of Hum, yd the Great Mosque in particular, are 
famous places of refuge (or b.ast, as it is termed) 
tor all persons who have committed crimes, or 
fallen under the royal displeasure. Such is the 
syctity of the holy Fatima’s mosqno, that tlie 
hing himself dare not arrest a criminal who has 
tlye sought protection. The Persian custom of 
byt ymewhat resembles that of the Jewish cities 
01 refuge, the lUsatia of London, the precincts of 
Holyrood at Edinbiirgli and IVestirdnster, cit- 
Hie custom prevailing in the East, of hrii-i„.r 
p aces of asylum, owes its origin probably to the 
Mosaic law concerning the six citie.s of" refuse.' 

I uyieily the whole mahalah, or quarter of BiiTa- 
had, was reckoned Inist, or sacred. The prindiial 
myquG the .stables of the kiug and nobles, and 

-J E., is a ruined town in Irak-i-Aiam 
m lersia, SO miles on the road from Tehera i io 
I ahan. It yy taken by the Afghan., in irrh 
he tomb of tiie si.ster of Imam L’aza is tinre 
Its bars of isobd silver mid -ttM lilauMl' 

Ivum 13 the nmsB celebrated of the .sim-tuaries 

mielta.— -Jioyr; kiitucr; K. Ahl„,it : Miitn.lni- 

tri-, u' ^ ^ Biiriiie.s(', and Xar 

Hind., I aji., Pei.. The ba.st of plants is the liber or 
ediular tissue, consisting of tough elongated vessels, 



BASTAR, 


which can often be separated aM converted into Bastard Aloe, Agave vivipara. 

fibrons material, and made useful for cordage and Bastard Cedar, Oedrelatima*-* Guaznmn tome 

matting. That best known to Europe is a product of tosa ; Chickrassia tabniarig: Soymeda ft-hrifiio-/ 


Russia, and obtained from the lime or linden tree, the 
Tilia JCnropea, and converted into mats and shoes. 
In the East Indies, species of grewia, of hibiscus, 
and of mulberry, are remarkable for this product; 
and the Theng-ban-sha, the Pa-tha-you-sha, the 
Sha-phyu, the Ngau-tsoung-sha, Sha-nee, and 
Eeg’w-ot-sha are basts of Arakan. The basts of 
Akyab and Burma are Heng-kyo-sha, Bam-sha, 


Bastard Ebony, in Ceylon,* is their Kadum- 
Beriye, probably a specie>s of Dalbcrgia. 

Bastard Eloriken, one of the smaller species of 
bustard, the genus Otis. 

Bastard Mahogany, Cedrela toona. 

Bastard Poon, Sterculia foetida. 

Bastard Sago Palm, Caryota urens. 

Bastard Teak, Chiri Teku, Tel., is a term 

U-Jx- Xt- _ TT . TT ' / -nr 


Thanot-sha, Wapreeloo-sha, and Sha-goung, and applied to theErythrina Indica, Lam., or ' Moochy 
others, all used in preparing cordage for boats, wood,’ on the Nagari hills. The Ydn^idi give it to 
nets, etc. ; wholesale market price, 2 rupees 8 Dilienia (now Wormia) bracteata, IF. Ic. 358, and 
annas per maund, and all are of the inner bark of it is given also to Butea frondosa ; in Bombay 
large trees. The Sha-nee, Sha-iDhyu, and Theng- the Ban-Teak or Ben-Teak (literally wild teak), 
baii-sha of Akyab are more plentiful, and used in being the Lagerstramia microcarpa. 
preparing cordage for boats, nets, etc., and whole- BASTI. Hind. A hamlet, a village, a town, 
sale market price, 1 rupee 12 annas per maund. from Basna, to inhabit ; a Jain temple.-- 
The Guand-youiig-sha of Akyab is used for cables BASTINxiDO, the Eeilek of Egypt, or Chob- 
aiid strong nets, the wholesale market price being Khurdan, literally stick-eating, of the Persians. 

3 rupees 4 annas per maund ; and all these fibres BASTRA. Hind. Callicarpa lanata. 


are much used by the inhabitants of that province. BASU. 


An honorific suffix in Bengal 


^ The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca to Kayasth families, which Anglo-Indians pro- 
viridiflora, Malacca. The Talee trap (Artocarpus, nounce Bhose. See Kayasth. 


is used for fishing-nets at Hassang. 

Tiie Talee Taras is of Singapore ; and there is a 
bast used as twine in Siam. 

The bark cloth of the Malay Peninsula and 


Keda is manufactured by the Semang, an oriental p.-pn-fnii 

XT, - J XX„X ..i? XI,.. .• J- itu mu, xiLU siuui, 


BASUK. Beng. Adhatoda vasica. 
BASUHTEE. Beng. Hiptage madablota. 
BASWx^PUR. See Diamond. 

BAT. 


Negro tribe ; and that of the Celebes (Kaili) is Fuh-Yih, 
made from the bark of the paper mulberry. Mr. Crosier, ! . . 
Jaffrey, at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Eleder Mans, , . 
exhibited a very powerful bast from the Erioden- \ \ 

dron anfractuosum. A bast or nar from Acacia 
robusta, has been used for all purposes to wffiich . .P 

Russian bast is applied in gardens in Europe. 

The material is strong, tongh, and durable, also g^i^erally referred 


Sham Gadhal, Bar- 
bhagul, .... Hind. 
Ee. Trazza, Papistrcllo, It. 
Gee. Yesperfcilio, . . Lat. 
Gb. Taoos Pachi, . . . Taat. 

Heb. Gabbi Lai, . . , Tel. 


The bat is mentioned in Lev. xi. 19, Dent, 
xiv. . 18, Isa. ii. 20, and Baruch vi. 22, and is 
generally referred to as an unclean animal, or as 


pliable -when wetted ; this bast could be procured ilhistrative of unsightly things. With the Chinese 
cheaply and in large quantities, as the roots, wdion are regarded as creatures of good omen ; 


the trbes are cut dowm, throw up numerous young 
shoots to the height of from 6 to 12 feet in one 
year. The bark of this tree is also a pow^erfui tan. 

BASTAR, a feudatory state, situated between lat. 
20° 37' and 17° 4G' N., and long. 80° IS' and 82° 


and they believe that by eating preparations made 
of the bat, the eater will acquire the long life and 
excellent eyesight of the animal. 'Ilie fruit 
bats (Pteropus), or fiying foxes, as they are 
often called, constitute a well-marked section of 


21' E., is 170 miles long and 1-20 miles broad, witli bats belonging to the warmer parts of the old 

' ^ .. « ' _ Trr 1.7 mi.. ; .i , .i... .j. 


an area of 13,062 square miles, and 78,856 souls. 
The people chiefly Gond. The raja is of a very 
ancient family, and claims to be of the purest 
Rajput blood. In Bastar, the leaf-ordeal is fol- 
lowed by tewing up the accused in a sack, and 
letting him down into v/ater Tvaist deep; if he 
manage in his struggles for life to raise his head 
above water, lie is finally adjudged to be guilty. 
Then comes the piinivshment. The extraction of 
the teeth is said in Bastar to be effected with the 
idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
charms ; but in Kamaon the object of the opera- 


World. They are frugivorous, and do great 
damage in gardens and plantations. The families 
and genera of the Cheiroptera of South-Eastern 
Asia are arranged by natui'alists as under : — 


Fam. Pteropodidte ; C^enem, cynopteriis, pteropus. 

EAif. Vampyridte ; Getuvetf coelops, hipposideros, 
megaderma, rhinoloplms, rhinoporaa. 

PAivr, Noctelionid.'ie ; Genera, nyctinomus, taj>hozous. 

Fam. Vesper tilionidiB ; Genera, barbastellus, keri- 
voula, lasiurus, murina, myotis, noctulinia nycto- 
pMlus, nycticejus, plecotus, scotopliilus,vespertilio. 


Some bats of Ceylon, as Rhinolophus affinis. 


tion is rather to p>rcvent her from doing mischief v€ir. rubidus, Kelaart, Hipposideros murinus, var* 
under the form of a tiger, which is the Indian fulgens, Kclaart, also H. speoris, var. aureus, 


:qiuvalent of the loiip-garo\v. The people are Kelaart, have brilliant colours,— bright yellow, 


little advanced in civilisation. The Gond are the deep orange, and a rich ferruginous brown inclin- 


most numerous ; the deities are Danteswari or ing to red. The Pteropus Edwardsii, Geoff., is 


ISkiuYi, also Mata. Human sacrifices were made eaten by natives of India and Ceylon, and its flesh 


to the former, but since 1842 arrangements to 
prevent such liave been adoj>tecl. The dress of 
the Gadwa women is very peculiar. 

BASTARA. Hind. Callicarpa lanata. 
BASTARD, ah xAiglo-Indian term cm|>loyed to 


is said to resemble that of the hare. 

Of nine species of bats sent by Captain Hutton 
from Missouri, four .were European, amd included 
in the Fauna Britannica. These were Barbastellus 
I communis, G'rny, Myotis murinus, Geoff., M. pipis- 


designatc some plants and animals which have treUus, ySchreher, and Scotophilus serotinus, 
resemblance to others ; 1 See Cheiroptera ; Mammals, 
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BAT. 


BATAVIA. 



BAT. Siamese. A Siamese coin, to wliicli 
foreigners apply the term Tikal. 

BATA of Sutlej, Fluggea virosa ; in Hindustan, 
Andropogon muiicatus. 

^ B.ANG, a province between lat. 12° and 


Shakr-kand-alii, 
Ka-Zwon, . . 
Ka-Zong-oo, 
Tlnm-bo-Kyan, 


. Beng. Sharkar Kanada, Sansk. 
. Bgbm. Eakt-aliij . . . . ,, 

. ,, Gagar-Laliori, . Sindh. 

. . * yt Batata Kaka (yellow), ,, 
Can., Tel. A^alli Kalangu, . . TAar. 


Tr-. 7s, xs.a,j.rt,AJ,KU, 

l.S" isr nn +ho wo=+A^”j,r*i“ Comfits, . Eno. Sukkarai-vulli, . 

W IN. on the western bank of the Mekong. All Natr-alu, Ratn-alu, Hind. CheUa gadda daiiroa tA 
the rest either forms part of Cochin China or Pend-alu, . . „ OhiragadX “ “ 

IS triniltn’TV to 1 -f: 1 GQ Batatn.fl Mat.av M-kiv / * _ % 


IS tributary to it. — Moor, 193. Batatas, . M. 

Citrus decumana. 

BATAGUR, a genus of tortoises of the family ^ardak Lahofi 
Emydidse, order Ohelonia. B. lineatus, Berdmoreii muia ^ 
dhongoka, occilata, Thurgii, and trivittata occur « I 

m India. See Eeptilia, ^vx 

BATAI. Hind. From Batna, to divide. The the wnrlrf‘1,* 


Batatas, . Malay., AIex. Alohanam (var 
Katela ? Kastila, AIalay. rbiza), 
Kappa kalenga, AIaleal. Siikkara-vella* 
Zardak Lahori, . . Pers. Gea-Sugadde, ’ 


Ohiragadam, . . ,, 

Mohanam (var. erythro- 
rbiza), . . . . _ 


This is a perennial plant with creeping stems 
originally a native of the Malay Archipelago, but 
lias been distributed all over the warm parts of 
the world, and cultivated for its edible roots. 


cant. 

Lobar, blacksmith. 
Barhai, carpenter. 
Nao, barber. 

Dbobi, washerman. 


division of a crop between the cultivator and the Thesrarf r 

landlord ; any share into which the crops may Ja^ tw J Jf 

be divided on the Metayer system. The land- people of India, but Europeans boil 

lord’s share varies from one-sixth to oL-Mf. and^^wtpf they become mealy 

There is the batai kankut, the batai-khaliani, makes Falstaif, in the 

batai noasia. At the batai-khaliani all entitled to i n Let the sky rain 

shares or perquisites (Anjali) assemble. These combts ;7o^ 

rsJsi”.." “ “ “• "* ft. .wtf 

Debwal or Holi burner. Lobar, blacksmith. ■ being most esteemed. In Brazil they yield a 

Pm obit or domestic pji'iest. Barhai, carpenter. spiiit called Vinto de Batatas. There are two or 

varieties cultivated in the Tenasserim Pro- 

told. Dhobi, washerman. ymces ; they are very abundant, but inferior both 

BATAN, one of the Bashee group of islands. The quality to the sweet potato of the 

natives are well-proportioned, of a copper colour, America. — Mami ; 3Iern/ 

and medium stature. They are very ugly; their 'Fzre.? 0 / Wi7idsor* lioxh. i. 483 ; Voigt : Hogg. 
hair is black, and cut short. Their usual dress * BATATAS PAKICULATxl. Chohy. 
consists of a piece of cotton passed round the j Convolvulus roseus, JS.B. | 1. mauritiana Jaea. 

loins, and a peculiar-looking conical hat, sur- S' A. j i. quinqueloba, WiM. 

mounted with a tuft of goat’s hair. In rainy o Spreng. I. gossipifolia, WiUiL 

^ rushes, through Ipomma plt^'kta, A. A. I 

coveringof thewomen is a piece of cotton cloth, PliaUforkT’ sS?’ ,• 

fastened below the bosom, and reaching down to Bhu-chakm^ada, I™ u ” 

NelagummuV’ . „ &TndiX' ” 

BATAKPT Pisum sativum. ^ G/ows all over India, the Archipelago, New 

varidl^^Jad pil “ tropical parts of South America. 

BfTARNIB?!. Beno. Citrus decumana. 

km<l.f'4i.£“S„S? „*cSd£,^S^..dt ?ZK: Ss*”- I f qw..i. 


Phal Modeka, . 
Bhu-chakra-gada, 
Nelagummudu, , 


I I. quinqueloba, Wilfd. 
bpreng. I. gossipifolia, WiUd. 

, ' _ E eriosperma, Bemiv. 

.ta, Ji. B. I. iDsignis, And. 

m HiND. Chiri giimmudu, . . Tel. 
Maleal. Nalla nela gimimudu, „ 

, . lEL. Gummudu tige, , * 

• • » Heo Kanchanam, * ,, 


BATANPT Pisum sativum. ^ Grows all over India, the Archipelago,* N^w 

varidl^^Jad pil “ tropical parts of South America. 

BfTARNIB?!. Beno. Citrus decumana. 

km<l.f'4i.£“S„S? „*cSd£,^S^..dt ?ZK: Ss*”- I f qw..i. 

dTSCtgjs uSnts.'S'.s rrs2::,zitC'- 

Bobinia Candida. ‘'‘“°‘.®“t Jahatra, situated on 

BATATAS, a genus of plants, of the natural i ^ of the large river rji-li-wiing in Java 
order Convolvdaceie. B. cissoides, edulis, panicu- th^re *,¥ possessions 

^ta>Pe»taphyl a, and viscida have been cultivated apSpuHrion fno^A' ^880 had 
m India; B. bignomoides of Cayenne and B ^?°V .“n®? Ll,(9/,0( ^ souls, bein*' 

heterophylla of Cuba are also knowm Four Mali f ,.t0,ol'8 Arabs, and 20U;914' ChinestA 
roots of a batatas were sent from Australia by L”. 6° ®‘^tavia town is in 
Mr. Dowdeswell, &nd planted by Mr. Rohde at !fe of 

Guntur, whence it was largely distributed, and theTbJ^^b lfc 1 n“T^ tannded by 

has been in daily use as a vegetable, preferred to from ’I®® ®"ti.sh force 

the common sweet potato, as being less sweet and ut tbi t • 1^“’ ^®®tored in August I81(i. 
more temaceous.— /unes’ Reports, M. B.: Voiat • w in r^idence of the Governor-General of 
Hogg, Veg. King. hZ^. ’ ’ Ma, is defended by a citadel a ^ 

BATATAS EDULIS. Choisv. Sweet potato arse, nil 

Convolvulus batatas, ifk. ^"'®®‘ ^ ee ^a nf a ^ ^d V'h 

Ipomoea batatas, Law. trade is canned ruM’n 

Convolvulus esculeutus, Pepper, nee, sugar, coffee, iudigo, sfuees. 

j, edulis, iTAwnS. apd teak-wood. The cliicT imports are onimn ' huI 

Ipomosa catesbii, piece-goods. The anchors mi V- u i 

Var «. OTthrorhiza, red-rooted. : islands at the mouth of the b w 'f ®h*‘/ ¥ V'® 

is. leucorhiza, white-rooted. , Bikmore, p. 56. 'WF-— .A Ind. .‘irch. ; 


BATCHIAN. 


k 





BATHING. 


BATCH! AN, a large island fronting tlie S.W. and luxuriant vegetation. — Bihmm, 299; Wal- 
part of Gilolo. It is about 52 miles long by 20, kice, ii. 19, 2B. ’ 

and is separated from Gilolo only by a narrow stmit. BATE, also written Beyt, or Pirate’s Isle, a low 

Obi, Batchian, and the three southern peninsulas of island of considerable size, forming the extreme 
Gilolo, possess no true indigenous population- The northerly point of the Saurashtra peninsula, in lat. 
Batchian Malays differ very little from those of 22° 24^ K, and long. 69° 20' E. Even at the Greek 
Ternate. Their language, however, has more of invasion, the Sangara of Bate were daring, reck- 
the Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure less pirates, notorious men steeped in crime, and 
Malay, showingthat they areformed from stragglers hardened in defiance of all human law. Accord- 
of various races. The Orang Siraui (qu. Nasrani ing to the mythological hero-worship of the 
or Suryani) are Christians of Portuguese descent, Hindus, it was in Bate that Krishna or Kanya 
like those of Ternate. Many of these have a acted the part of the Pythian Apollo, and redeemed 
Portuguese physiognomy, but their skin is gene- the sacred books, slaying his hydra foe the 
rally darker than tW of the Malays. They speak Takshac, who had purloined and concealed them 
Malay,_ with a large number of Portuguese words in one of those gigantic shells whence the island 
and idioms. A third race is the Galela men from has its name. — Postans' Westeiii India., ii. 4, 5. 
Gilolo; and a fourth race is a colony from Timor, BATELA or Botiila, on the Malabar coast, a 
in the eastern peninsula of Celebes. They have coasting (one-masted) sloop of 30 to 85 tons 
a very light complexion, open Tartar physiog- burden; the Batela of Sind is described as a fiat- 
nomy, low stature, and a language of the Bugis bottomed boat, 
type. They are an industrious agricultural people, BJ^THING. 

and supply the town with vegetables. They make Sar Nahana, Gluissal, Hin. [ Sth’nanam, . Tam., Tel. 
a good deal of bark cloth, similar to the tapa Hamam lena, . . „ 1 Abhi-angana, . ,, 

of the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark is taken Bathing amongst the Jews, Mahomedans, 
off and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and and Hindus, is a religions rite ; and in Turkey, 
as tough as parchment. It is used for wrapping Egypt, and Persia, public baths are established 
up clothes; also dyed with a bark dye, and sewed in the principal cities. Mahomedans have two 
into jackets. The Orang Sirani are very fond of kinds of ablution, or lustration ; the ‘ Ghussal,’ 
dancing. In three hundred years they have or legal washing, is for all classes, after any 
changed their language and lost all knowledge of kind of bodily uncleanness, such as the pollutio 
their nationality, but in manners and appearance nocturna, menses, coitus or child-birth, for until 
they are almost pure Portuguese. Everywhere purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch the 
in the east, where the Portuguese have mixed Koran, or go to the mosque. If the legal Ghussal 
with the native races, the offspring are darker be not needed, nevertheless, before prayer, the 
in colour than either of the parent stocks. This Wazu or washing, in a prescribed manner, of the 
is the case with the Orang Sirani, and with the face, hands, and feet is indispensable. It occupies 
Portuguese of Malacca. This is not the case two or three minutes. The Wazu is only adopted 
in South America, where the Mameluco, the off- when any minor cause of impurity, as in perform- 
spring of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer ing the natural functions, has occurred. Where 
than either race, but always fairer than the Indian, water is not to be had, the Teyammum, or rub- 
Batchian is the most eastern point in the globe bing the face, legs, and hands. with fine dust or dry 
inhabited by any of the quadruraana. Cynopithecus sand, suffices. In Persia, periods are allotted for 
nigrescens, found all over the Celebes, is abundant women to go to the bath, Ouseley notices that the 
in some parts of the forest of Batchian, Ouscus bath-horn, Buq-i-Hamam, is sounded to announce 
ornatiis, Gray., the Belideus ariel, or little flying that the city baths are heated and open for the 
opossum, and the civet cat, Viverrazebetha, TFuiZ., reception of women, — this bath trumpet being 
are found in Batchian. Carpophaga perspicillata sometimes a horn, sometimes a conch shell. In 
is the great green pigeon. Semioptera Wallaceii, British India there are no warm baths, either for 
Gray^ is a paimdise bird ; the general olive plum- Hindus or Mahomedans ; in the larger towns, and 
age of the male is very sober, bnt it has a pair of in club-houses, there are a few private swimming 
white feathers about six inches long sticking out baths for Europeans. Hindus generally resort to 
straight from each shoulder, and the crown of the a river-side or tank ; and Mahomedans and the 
head is glossed, and pale metallic violet. Lorius Christians bathe in their own enclosures, 
garrulus, a red lory ; Oharmosyna placentis, little The priests of ancient Egypt purified thein^ 
lorikeet; Goeffroyus cyanicollis, a green bird of the selves by bathing in the morning in the Avaters 
parrot tribe ; Eurystomus aznreus, a deep blue of the Nile. The lustration of the Jews is de- 
roller; Nectarinea auriceps, a golden-capped sun- scribed in Mark vii. 2-5, where he mentions that 
bird ; Tanysiptera kis, racquet-tailed kingfisher, when the Pharisees saw some of the ‘ disciples eat 
Nicobar pigeon occurs in Batchian, New Guinea, bread with defiled (that is to say, with unwashed) 
the Kaioa islands, and in small islands near hands they found fault; for the Pharisees and 
Macassar and Borneo. Batrachostomus crinifrons, all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, 
a goat-sucker of Batchian and Moluccas. Among eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. And 
insects, the Pieris aruna, a fine butterfly of a when they come from the market, except they 
rich chrome colour. Megachile pluto. Smithy a wash, they eat not ; and many other things there 
wasp-like insect with immense jaws, like a stag he, which they have received to hold, as the 
beetle. ■ washing of pots and pans, brazen vessels^ and of 

Batchian has gold, copper, and coal ; hot springs tables.^ And up to the present hour the Hindu 
and geysers occur in it. It consists of sediment- ritual is almost identical.^ 

ary and volcanic rocks and coralline limestone, The Hindu purification after child-birth is 
with alluvial plains. The hills are abrupt, and performed on the 16th day ; Mahomedans ^ ad- 
mountains lofty ; the climate moist, and a grand here to the Hebrew forty days. The Hindu 
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BATHO,. 


BATTA. 


Sth’nanam is ordmaray performed once daily,! BATOTI. Him Diseased pulse caused Iw 

m the early mormng, their evening ablution the east wind. 1 j ‘ y 

not involving the head, but from the necfc The BATRAOHIA, a sub-class of animals nf 

Abhiangana Sthnanam of tiie Hindus is that, class Eeptilia, inoludino- all the -fi-oeo if 

generally twice a week, in wMch the head is arrangedVsomrnXrflstsLp 

anointed withoil, and corresponds to the anointing Batrachia salienfa, (2) B gradienta and 

of the Jewish ceremonial, and to the Indian apoda. The order B saliSt w’ti ’ 

Maliomedan’s 8ar-Haliana, or iiead-wasMDg, of Kanida, Discodossidse f 

which perhaps the initiatory head-washing“’rite id«, andSedaSm 

of certain craftsmen in Great Britain is a remnant, but one famil;^ CceoiliidEe Mr \ 

as possibly may, similarly be the feet-washmg arranges the Amphibia into the S-dis ai Ps2o‘' 

as a marriage ceremony. In Britain, the bride’s phidia, (2) Batrachia Urodpl-i nnd A r a ‘ 

feet are washed ; and in the south of India the the lastUmprising the fro^’ md toadf ’ '^A°fcw 

engaged son-in-law performs the ceremony (paJal- Batraohians srmli +),» A r “ ‘ . A-,; 

kal-kashu-viradu, tIm.) of washing his intended teufo K 

fether-in-law>s [feet Along the banks of the MenobrancLs of nS ImericSes 

Ganges at every large place, crowds of nude men their gills during life • but althou^A A 

and women are to be seen at certain hours of the liino-c! in aitiiougii iDrovided with 

day, bathing close together. Mr. Laya JteUs us Sf tC w^tef ’ SuY Batrl“r“®f 
that amongst the Tiyari of the Nestorians, the girls intermediate link between ^eSlS^ ^d folic^' 
and women bathe, unrestrained by the presence Tmnani’.^ Ceylon p 390 J P 

tss: -IAS" s T 

that on one occasion, at Yedo, tfetetS Lund \hl ^ f <=reaking 

both sexes indiscriminately sallied out to see thev are cannWo nf if m ^Buchanan, 

them pass. When Mr. Afeock went^prebeded hd eleSf " considerable time out 


by a band of music, to the Governor’s Yamun, 
ail the bathers of both sexes came out, to gratify 
their curiosity by a good long gaze on the novel 
spectacle. Amongst the Maori of I^’ew Zealand, 


T't.rt -P,, j.* I? 1 • 1<00, abolislliuo* rlnnhla Kci+fo 4 . 1 ^^ <• 

^ Xhe functions of the skin cannot be preserved 


Po^'tnlacaciuadnfida. 
^'-oonituin ferox. 

BATTA. Him. Difference or rate of exchange, 
extra allowance. A mutiny occurred in the Bengal 


1 r t V.-^ ^ v-icx , ucl bCU Abl; dailUiirV 

1766, abolislnng double batta for the officers of 
the army. They were ordered to send in their 

PAST fynofirwits 1-,,. xn.-. -f nr ^ ^ ^ .... 


in healthy activity, 7o7“the changeT o^^S^ .sigSL STheT; 


^ ^ O- *»xwxivw.o Uiio liCUUeilD 

use of the bath. Ihe warm, tepid, cold, or 
shower bath, as a means of preserving health, 
ought to be in as common use as a change of 


13 A ntm A v/xxvc. 

1 ^ collection of tribes in- 

P^^'* Sumatra 

winch hes between Aeheen and the now decayed 


apiarel. ■ On a large-S bath ar^ e73al ^ “^-/Wed 

heated by steam. The sickly, the aged, tte weak SmI fA"' are under sepa- 

and the intemperate should avoid the use of the ocennv frmr, +if north of Sumatra 

cold bath, which should'scldom be usedg SraITp “"“^7 • *1'® 

higher table-lands of India, even by the strong.— side as far T 

honnerat's Votjarje, p. 161; EodJon’s MoataH DmAAi p .““*^Vp®bably as the latitude of 
262; layaJ/mLeh; mtSs Set f Gunong Abong- 

149 ; Ouseky’s TmteU, i. 801. ’ T A *’ “7^order on the Achinesc. 

EATHO, a deity of the Cachari race (itCa+lAJ ZTZZ? bavo 

RAmrrrr , 4.,. _ axi r.ice. ' f^mated it at 1-J million. ThcBatfaisofMandlio- 


BATHD; also Bathua: h 77 cUpodium “d Pertibf Tlic Battas of Ma, 

aum, much grown in the hills of the W.^Hinm- “"s®ubir, square-bmit 


- 7 r viitijuupuaium 
album, much grown in the hills of the W. Hima- 
Amarantus frumentaoeus. 

EATIN. R.nr>]l .Ttll-Tirv -f-v.Ua.a . 


X 1 iv tA — xo uuGiui' cLii eiaer, 

termed the Batin, who directs its movements: 
and settles disj^utes. 

BATIK. Hind. Quail. 

BATIvAR. Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 

‘'^^^eight of Asiatic Turkey, equal 

BATN-Vd-BATN-. Aeabo-Pehs. Pronigene- 
rfR°“’ of g^ntbig land. 

^ weavers in the 

to^klecLirar”^ " 

°f Sumatra, in lat. 


strong, but aimrse to all scveip kiB^r: ^ mwi "u 

the women. la;! 


BATIK Each Jakim tribe is under an eider i 

’^f'o directs its movements.’ ' a trufand l-PP,i 


a true and keen memory, and “in tllelr mbb"' 
have now a grave and now a liwlv eloquemv 
winch generally remains free of b(mibast. lusa ii't'v 
IS hereditary in many families. Tliey liav ■ ■ 

gan^,young and mpriedwonieu.aro\d te.^ Ti e 

Batta loves palm-wine, i.s honour, ahle, huu bio a 
superiors without being slavish ■ he will t ov 
defamation or insult. MctrSZtZIZ 
able. But he is fond of o-nnibliir'i- ^'’P“" 

geousin the chase ^ 

«bes .are in 


and long. 99° 87' E Ite neonle bwp and iu.lolent tribo.s .are in 

been found treacherous to ships. SJ catch Pmipf*^T?^ r Bitn-bara, Assah.-m. Eeelah, and 
turtle, collect their eggs, and prepare fish ‘and -nd ttey write rtl“£bS tom rtf, ht^^^ 
BATOOLA. Hind. Gicer arietinum ro^erse of the Chinese way. Theirkii-Rif A lU 'ii 

BATOR NIBU. Beno. Citrus deeumana. I 


BATTAL. 
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industry, some tribes udd cannibalism. Moor, alphabet, the tau or tao in its decussated form. 
Leyden, Marsden, and Crawfurd first brought to It is the mark which the prophet Ezekiel (ix 4^ 
notice that they are cannibals. Sir Stamford was ordered to place on the foreheads of *the 
RafSes mentions in his Memoirs, p. 427, that he faithful in Judah ; and Indian women still place it 
had been informed that the old people quietly on their stores of grain. It is placed on the iars of 
suspended themselves by their hands from the the water from the Ganges and Indus, and in the 
branch of a tree, and then children and neigh- south of India is the emblem of disembodied Jain 
bours danced around them, exclaiming, ‘ When saints. It is the mystical Tao Ssse of the Chinese 
the fruit is ripe then it will fall.' And when the Buddhiste, is the chief ornament on the scejitre of 
old, unable to hold on longer, fell to the ground, the Bon-pa deities of Tibet, and is expressed on 
they all cut them up and eat them. Most writers, the Artee or musical bell borne by Bai-govind. 
but lately Captain Low, in No. $ of Journal of BATTLES OF INDIA. Anciently, the Sodha 
Royal Asiatic Society, describe them as cannibals, and Eahtor Rajput and the Jharija of Gujerat 
1 he Karan Karu tribe in the districts bordering dismounted in the presence of the enemy, and 
on Acheen are not cannibals. The Fadimbola fought on foot. After the fatal battle of Kadasiya, 
tribe (Mr. Anderson terms the tribe Perdim- the Persian general Takharjan dismounted to 
banan) were the most barbarous and most ad- hght with Eahir, the Arab champion. This was 
dieted to eating human beings. Other Battak a common practice of Europe in the middle ages, 
eat prisoners of war and criminals as a punish- The emperor Conrad's cavalry followed it in the 
ment, also eat their aged and infirm relatives; second crusade, and the English when fighting 
but the Fadimbola waylay travellers, kill and eat at Northallerton the battle of tbe standard. Sir 
them. ^ A chief stated as the manner of eating J ohn Hawkwood, a knight of Edward iii., xntro- 
the criminals and prisoners, that three ];>osts were duced the practice into Italy ; and the English 
fixed in the ground ; to the rniddle one the body followed it in the battle of Crevant and VerneuiL 
of the prisoner or criminal is fastened, and his Of the chief battles and sieges in India from 
arms and legs are extended to the two others, in which British supremacy has resulted, are that 
the figure of a St. Andrew's cross. On a signal at Plassey, by Lord Clive, in 1757, against the 
being given, every one entitled to share in the- Mahomedan power in Bengal, — Plassey being the 
feast, rushes on him with hatchets and knives, name given to the battle-field, from the circum- 
and many only with their teeth and nails ; he is stance that it was covered with the pulas tree 
thus in a few minutes entirely cut or torn to Butea frondosa. The siege of Seringapatam in 
pieces ; and so keen are the guests, that they often 1799 was of importance ; also the battles of Assaye 
wound each other's hands and fingers (Moor, p. and Argaum, fought by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
128). The lives of criminals are redeemable, in 1803 against the Mahrattas. In 1808, Alighur 
Polygamy is practised to a great extent, but each and Laswari, both won by Lord Lake and 
wife has a separate hearth in the one-roomed General Fraser against Sindia's battalions of 

house. Women and children can be sold by the Mahrattas, trained by Perron. The battle of 

husband and father. Their dead are buried with Deeg in 1804; Mahidpore, in 1817, against the 
much ceremony ; the bodies of persons of rank Mahrattas ; Ashti, in 1818, against the Mahrattas. 
being retained for a long time, and finally buiied In 1819, Asirgarh ; in 1824-25-26, against the 
with a sacrifice of animals. — Memoirs, p. 427 ; Burmese ; and in 1826 Bhurtpur fell. In 1840 
Neiabold, Brit Settlements, ii. 870 ; Moor, and 1842, against the Chinese ; 1845, against the 

BATTAL. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata, or E. Amirs of Sind by Sir Charles Napier. In 1846, 
Hamiitonii ; in Kaghan, it is Pyriis aucuparia. against the Sikhs at Sobraon ; 1848, Multan ; and 
BATTAR. Hind, A person who performs again, in 1849, against the Sikhs at Gujerat, and in 

the ritual worship of a Hindu idol. 1856, in south Persia. In 1857 and 1858-59, in 

BATTEDOMBE. SiNan, Calyptranthes caryo- northern India, at Dehii, and Lucknow, against 
phyllifolia. the native soldiers in revolt, and nearly the whole 

BxVTTEE SAL. Hind. Dipterocarpus alatus. of Hindustan and Oudh in rebellion. The war 
BxVTTL Hind. A candle, a pastille ; a roll or progress of the British in India has been by 
stick of sealing-wax, lacquer, or any other sub- dissimilar military tactics. When in the field, as 
stance made up in this form. with Lord Clive at Plassey, with Sir Arthur 

BATTIA, a Hindu sect who worship Wislmu Wellesley at Assaye, mth Lord Lake at Laswari, 
and his incarnations, as Ballaji at Panderpur and Futtehghur, and Afzalgarh ; in 1818 at Nagpur ; 
Tripati. They have a great reverence for their in 182l*-25-"26, in Burma with Sir Archibald 
guru, whom they style maharaja, and place at his Campbell; in China, 1841-42, under Lord Gough ; 
disposal tan, man, and dhan,— body, mind, and against the Sikhs, at Gujerat, under that 
means, —and recently in Bombay scandalous im- mander ; and against the Persians, in 1856, under 
moralities regarding, and carelessness of, their Sir James Outram; in 1880, by Sir Frederick 
women were disclosed. They are generally mer- Roberts at Kandahar, — the battles were won by 
chants, and some give annually 5 or 10 per cent, boldly throwing the stable British troops, however 
of their profits. In Bombay, in 1881, there were few in numbers and after long marches, against 
9417. See Ballaji ; Bhattia ; Yaliabha-Oharya. the less coherent native levies, however numerous ; 

BATTiOALOA, a small town on an island, and In the siege operations against Seringapatam, 
long. 81° 49' E., and lat. 6° 42' N., on the east against Gawilghur, and against Bhurtpur both 
coast of Ceylon. Its estuary abounds in croco- in 1805 and 1826, by persevering determination, 
diles.™ FiJc, Cathay, ii. p. 451. Lord Clyde’s operations of 1858-59, however, w 

BATTLE-AXE of Thor is the cross. Pattee is marked by the wary methodical movement of vast 
the s%vastika cross of the Buddhists, and the mono- bodies against the revolted soldiery and rebel- 
gram of Vishnu and Siva. Thor’s symbol of lions races; by the _ measured, ponderous, but 
governance was the last letter of the Samaritan slow tramp of splendid infantry, with the cavalry 
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aud artillery m aid. The only cavalry movement entry on the arena had come in contact,— the 
of note that occurred, ^was^ aft® the battle of Mahomedans, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Sindians, and 
Caw^ur, when on the 9th December 1858, Afghans,— had been personal, either to gaiii new 
bir Hope Grant with the 9th Lancers, some lands, or to hold such as were in their possession • 
native cavalry and horse artillery, moved 25 miles and impressed by the habits and customs of age,’ 
to the Sheo-m]pore ghat on the Ganges, and they have mostly been ready to yield or retreat 
attacked the flying rebels,_ defeating them, and when pressed, with the belief that thev could 
capturing all the^^ns, without, on his side, a regain or return when opportunity recurred • for, 
single casualty. Sir H Bose had defeated the except the Sind Amirs, nSt one of all the rnlin<^ 
arnipf Gwalior before that city on th^e^ and powers in India and its bord®s, with whom the 

Napier, with British came in contact, had possessed authority 
^ w, some native cavalry, in the country longer than the British themselves, 

and a batte^ of artillery, not 600 in all, went m The battles fought by the British in the 18tli 
their pursuit, and came up with the 6000 rebel century were chiefly for existence and a standim^ 
sepoys with their 80 guns, at Jowra Ahpur, ground, and the names of the great Lord Clive 
where he charged into the thickest of the enemy. Colonel Lawrence, Sir Barry Close Lord Com- 

Harris, General Wellesley Sir 
® ^ Ouchtelony, General Gillespie, Lord Lake 

June 186i, though many died from disease. Lord Gough, Sir Donald Stewart Sir Frederivt 

were^k01p6*o™°’^^ than 40,000 from first to last Roberts, have been conspicuous am’ongst others of 
were killed or wounded. In that revolt, from their countrymen ui,uti5D oi 

May till the 80th September of 1857, the British The ICamatic ckme into the British possession 
soldier, aided by the few native troops who re- partly by gift, partly by treaties and in 
mamed staunch, in all 45,000 British and 60,000 the result Sf baWfought in the 18* ce^Lv 

to struggle for their lives a^mst against Mahomedan and Hindu princes and chW 

120.000 sepoy troops and an equal number of whom the French aided. Amongst these mav be 
civd rebels, every one of whom in Oudh and enumerated Sholinghur, teSn fyth sSbe? 

Negapatam, surrendered 18th November 

*at the Bntish got w^ from the Sikh levies sent 1781 ; battle of Cuddalore of 18th June 1783. 

■R^-i-^if Lahore. In all, the The taking of Bangalore from Tipu Sultan on 

British and native troops rose to about 150,000 the 21st Ma?oh 1791 cive o -V 

before the end of 1857; and before July 1868 in Afyforf but it wJ 

up^To^Sentember ?857 li“ Seringapatom was stormed^ on the 4th Jfay iVoT 

p to oGptGnibor 18*57, tbc sm&llGr miiiibor of thst tbo couiitrv camp imrlpr Pni+ycK />/%>-. 4 - i ^ 

46.000 British and 60,000 natives had to combat the replacement on the throne of the rela’tive 

for their lives against not less than 800,000 com- of former Hindu rulers ° ® lelatne 

batai'its, 120,000 of wbom bad been regularly The camriaicrn aF i qao i ±i r? 

August, ft tvas directed St Sfrlt 


tor tiieir lives against not less than 300,000 com- of former Hindu rulers 

batants, 120,000 of whom had been regularly The camnaicrn of 1 ±i r? 

trained soldiers or partially trained police. Before August It i ^ ^ ^ i 

the end of SeptemLr ISsf, Dehli h^ad fallen i^d PeS and thrBhoS 
the part relief of Lucknow before the receipt two Mahratta nnwprs 5 i 

from Great Britain of other aid than a wing of officered by Frenchmen and^^OOMo't^^**^ 
the 6th Fusiliers and the 90th Light Infantry? trained but fr^m th?, droops un- 

The real relief of Lucknow took place on the S ’such t^ok !yL T?”® 


Oawnpur to be released from the Gwalior Con- battle^? ^mortcyc-f tvT British iour 

tingent, and Oudh and Eohilkhand cleared from Ld Lakwarf'^thrEHnl 
„d „d» SI, H.dh Id.,. “dSCr 

tion of the 72 trained battalions, the dispersion of 


the armed rebellion; and under Sir Hu-h Bose end 71^.^= i Y®/™fV®®“Pleted eight sieges 
Central India was restored to British supremacy’ tion of ’79 destruc- 

Towards September 1857, and from Xt W twl id- 

onwards, British troops came in (and amonost ofcammn ' 8S pieces 

the first of these came Lord Clvdel at first *’in British force being about 55, (.100 

small bodies, and then in large, until the entire soWiers lOiOOfl British 

reinforcement of 50,000 men Lad arrived from 1761168?^ had been movinn'^'^n”/f’ Arilmt 
Britain to re-establish in the east British supre- AhmadiiLo-ur the kel nf^ti 

« Ih. Feeding „d ft. 0f“l^trS»"rSr 

In India. I ' In India. I In India «nd PeiTOll. At that time aK-n P. 

■ d 100,000 regular troops, amongst whom were 

106,290 1865 71,880 <>0,000 light horse, and ISO guns, ^vith the fur 

Isw I7’??? 1S66 65 764 t^ss of Ghaiidoro aud (inlin.dmr Fr n 

1854 47,146 ,1861 84,204 1867 65 467 ‘if-lnAfA/l ‘ i ® i i loia tiie 

1855 46,09.8 ‘1862 7sim 1868 6lS ' th dX ^ ^ ^ 

1850 45,104 ; 1863 76,085 (i 1869 64 858 I r r coiiimauders and all the military power of 

1857 W,1864 74:961 I 1870 S ! H®'" Apri 18(.4 till theffil), Febnm^ 

1858 54,000' ii I April 1,805, Jeswaut Bao Uolkarw-as 

1 Of these, 5000 in Persia. ^ Of these, 4000 in Abyssinia. dofeatod by Lord Lake, win, marched all 

Throughout British India generally, the obieot wfich liTcomn1et?h’'r^ ^TJvrcd Holkar's camj., 

of those with whom the British from their Li i and coming, l!a£MfiaSd 50 miles. Lorf-S 


In India. 
British 
Soldiers. 

, Year. 

In India. 
British 
Sohliers. 

Year. 

48,709 

1859 

106,290 

1865 

46,933 

1860 

02,866 

1866 

47,146 

, 1861 

84,204 

* 1867 

46,093 

1862 

78,174 

1868 

45,104 , 

1863 

76,085 

1869 

45,527' 1 
54,000 

1864 

74,961 

! 1870 
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the Beas river at the Rajgiiat. In Jeswant Rao <^awilgarh fort. ‘ ‘ 23d Sept. 1S03 

Holkar’s iinai overthrow, Lord Lake marched 350 surrendered, . . . f ic^ao 

miles m_ a fortnight to reach Dehli, which Sir D. Ahmadnaggnr city was taken bv ^iv 
Onchterlomy was defending against Jeswant Rao 'W'ellesley on the 11th August 1 803 and 

abandonment of Dehli jtely afterwards he received the surrender S fhe 
^tober 1804, Lord Lake fortress, long regarded as the key of the Sjkh-m 

«nnn Poona, city of, taken, . ^ ] 0 thNnv i?i '7 

oOOO British horse and artillery, amongst which Seetabuldee, battle of, . octh and 27t]i Knv 

were the 8th and 27th dragoon^ made" a forcS • • • S No:! sfr 

march of about 48 miles, defeated the forces of JoKhniJ^ w’?’ c • ' • • 30th Deo. 1817 

Holkar, about 60,000, near Farrakhabad, followed MaM& b^ae rf” ' ' ' i®*’? gee. 1S17 

10 miles m pursuit, and retpned to camp, mak- M If. ! ! i ! 

mg a joiirney of about 70 miles in 24 hours, with ^JP^uldrug, storm of, ... 14th m-iv isio 

a loss of 22 dragoons killed, and 20 Europeans and siege and storm of, . .* 20th May 1818 

natives woimded. Amulnair, prrender of, . . . 30th Xo^ ISIS 

Amir Khan, the Eohilla chieftain of Rohil ®iege of, .... 30th Mar! 1819 

khand, forsook the raja of Bhurtpur!^„rwS tt 4d ™dered unco,ai&^ g^h Apr. 1819 

lowed by General Smith, whom Lord Lake sent ^ Indian Government, from the 

in pursuit. After a march of 700 miles in 48 AWo Talpur d;^asty, after the battles of 

days, Amir Khan’s army was over^rand de- ^f 

foated at Afzalghar, at the foot of the Himakyas bv Sk rwie= 

ATTt tlia 9rl 1 QA f ^,^^3 A rn J 1 Y fcir OnSiliGS Ntipier* fUld this fha r»Anv*Q/i 


Asirgarh, siege of, 


2CtIi and 27t}i Nov. 1817 
. 26tli Nov. 1817 

. 30th Dec. 1817 

. 19th Dec. 1817 

* . 21st Dec. 1S17 

1st Jan. 1818 

• . 14th May 1819 

. 20th May 1818 

. . 30th Nov, ISIS 

. 30th Mar. 1819 


•n^v ' -o - • . . . oobxi luar. ie>iy 

s^i'endered unconditionally, 9tii Apr. 1819 

bind fell to the Indian Government, from the 
Mabomedan Talpur dynasty, after the battles of 
Meeanee, on the 17th February 1843, and of 
Hyderabad, on the 24th March 1843, both fought 
by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave the course 


on the 2d March 1804, and Amir Khan was con- of +bA T jNapier, and this gave the course 

veyed across the Ganges and Jumna in March but *<. Panjab was 

M?'?".? ’5°““’’ t“s45".S ;< ®'“ 

four determined assaults were made on January E^hore, annexation to the British 
9th and 22d, and February 20th and 21st but in occupied by the British, 

each instance repnlsed, though at the close, the SobSon tattfe'S * ’ * 

besiepd, on the 10th April 1805, yielded to terns. MuS%ky ol.tkeuby storm' 
ll. "ofm attacks, the British loss Do unconditional surrender 

i^s Jailed and wounded, of whom 103 were Moolraj and garrison of, 
officers. In 1825, however, during the Bumese g^i^^^anwalla, battle of, . 

Avar, puffed up by the belief that their mud fort .■ • • 


3turtp«. Government, in i84C a^l agZ hi^ IS^Xr 

^Ith lent' 1803 entire Sikh dominions were incorporated 


Do., unconditional surrender of 
Moolraj and garrison of, 
Chillianwalla, battle of, 

•Gujerat, battle of, , . 


. 18th Dec. 1845 
and 22d Dec. 1845 
2Sth Jan, 1846 
16th Dec. 1845 
22d Feb. 1846 
9th Mar. 1846 
10th Feb. 1846 
2d Jan. 1849 


22d Jan. 1849 
13th Jan. 1849 
21st Feb. 1849 


, j; — WilOiU DUCii lllUU. lore T-I . . - . . J.urtij 

was impregnable, they again drew down the anger , ^^Etical difficulties with the Barakzai chief, Dost 
01 the Indian Government, and it was again be- ^i-mammad Khan, induced the Indian Govern- 
sieged, and, on the 18th January 1826, success- the close of 1838, to resolve on displacin<>- 

nilly stormed by Lord Combermere. Agra city was replacing the deposed king, Shah Shufa 

taken on the 17th, and the fortress on the 19th This was done after a series of successes 

October 1803. Sir David Ouchterlony, a general severe reverses, in one of which an entire 
officer of the Bengal army, for 8 days defended ®^^tish Indian brigade was destroyed by climate 
Dehli against the Mahratta Jeswant Eao Holkar sword. It was the greatest disaster that 

repulsing repeated assaults, though with open f'^eJ’,oefel the army of India. The chief battles 
breaches, till on the night of the 16th October "“S™ 

1804, on the approach of Lord Lake, Holkar Gt^i, capture of, .... 23d July 1839 
withdrew. From that time the Moghul emperor ^Do.> re-capture of, . . . 6th Sept. 1812 

of Dehli became a stipendiary of the British t. ’ f- V • • • 1839 

The Nepal Avar ended on the 12th March 1816. KhelatrstoSd^ptore'of ' ' llhlX^'lsIl 

It was successfully conducted by Sir David Ouch- Jalalabad, battle of. V ’ ' ' 7th A™ mo 


Do., re-occupation of, 
Khelat, storm and capture of, 
Jalalabad, battle of, . 


relieved Vellore when It was seizro wa^ofd K-V'’JrT‘="^ difficulties again led to 

1808, and who had distinguished himse^ in kva TcotpS S 

m August and September 1811. Several tracts which Sir Donald 

in the mountain vaUey s of the Himalava thou rn, „ ^ 7.^^^ victorious. 


O - — KJOVCAtbJL WiXULSS 

, mountain valleys of the Himalaya were then 
ceded to the British Indian Government. 

The territories on the north-west part of penin- 


The territories held by the British, west of the 
Indus, consist of a strip on the bank of that river 
and, in Arabia, the peninsula of Aden, taken on 


snlar India have been chiefly acquired from the the 19to jLuary 183^^^^ 

torii' ^Sdfind tertrS2“l*er" “mSi toS* “f‘ «' “>« OmP‘ im Men 

liS# 

297 



nth May 1824 
27th May 1824 
Wth Sept. 1824 
15th Sept. 1824 
30th Oct. 1824 
9th Dec. 1824 
21st Feb. 1825 
19th Mar. 1825 
2d Apr. 1825 
1st Oct. 1825 
19th Ja^. 1826 
19th Feb, 1826 

5th Apr. 1852 
5th Api’. 1851 
19th May 1852 
3d June 1852 
9th Sept; 1852 


7th Jau. 1841 
26th Feb. 1841 
25th May 1841 
26th Aug. 1841 
10th Oct. 1841 
13th Oct. 1841 
21st July 1842 
ISth May 1842 
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from the mouth of the Indus to Singapore, almost 
the entire seaboard became British territory. The 
principal occurrences -were : — 

1st War, 

Kangoon taken, . 

Cheduba, taken from the Burmese, 

Tavoy taken, . ... 

Mergui taken, 

Martaban taken, 

Kenimcndine taken, . . , 

Eungapore taken from the Burmese, 

Arakan, capture of, , 

Donabew taken, .... 

Prorae, Burmese defeated near, . 

Melloon, Burmese defeated at, . 

Burman Empire, peace with, 

2d War. 

Rangoon taken, . 

Martaban, . 

Bassein, 

Pegu, capture of, 

Prome, . , , . . 

With Ohina there have been two wars, in 1841 
and again in 1859 to 1860-1, from which several 
small districts were ceded to the British. In the 
earlier war the chief battles were as under 
Chusan, capture of, . . . . 5th July 1840 

Do., re-capture of, . . . 1st Oct. 1841 

Chuenkee, taking of, . , - - 

Bogue Forts, taking of. 

Canton captured and ransomed. 

Amoy, capture of, . , ' 

Chinliae, capture of, . 

Mngpo taken, . 

Ching-keang-fu, battle of, . 

Ohapoo, capture of, . 

Ceylon, long a Portuguese and Dutch territory, 
was taken by the British at different times, viz.: 
Colombo taken, . . . . , 16th Feb. 1796 

Kandy taken, . . . . . 18tlx Feb. 1815 

Kandian country, British entered the, 11th Jan. 1815 

The central parts of , peninsular India have 
several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23d October 1824, and 
the fort was besieged and taken on the 5th Decem- 
ber of that year. Badami fort was taken by 
storm on the 18th February 1818, and was again 
. captured on the 10th June 1841 ;■ and as a con- 
tinuation of the same events, Punalla and Pow- 
anghiu* were captured on the 1st December 1844. 

Kiiriidol, held by a feudatory Pathan chief, lying 
between the Ceded Districts and the Hyderabad 
territory, was surrendered to the East India Com- 
pany on loth December 1815, but on the 18th 
October 1839 was again taken possession of, and 
on the same day a battle was fought at Zorapore, 

^ miles off, the nawab of Kurnool taken 
"prisoner, and the territory annexed. 

In 1834, cruelties carried on for a long series of 
years' by the raja, brought on him the hand of 
the Indian, Government, and, after a series of opera- 
tions, Coorgswas captured, after a battle, on the 
Sth April 1834. , 

In the intervarof one hundred years here re- ^ 
viewed, the British India troops, under the East 
Indian Company’s administration, were composed 
both of European and native soldiery, armed 
according to the European mode, as artillery 
cavalry, and infantry, and similarly disciplinecL 
but aided by levies of horse and foot with a less 
perfect or less extensive organization, and termed 
irregular. In^ the early wars there were few or no 
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j sionof territory and more concentrated opposition, 
•and the European and native forces in India 
were in the years 

ISuropeans. Natives. 

1839.40, 35,604 199,839 

1842-43, 46,726 220,947 
1856-57, 45,522 232,224 [ 

In 1857, the revolt of the Bengal native army 
occurred, and the poHoy since then has been to 
augment the European arm, remove all sepoys 
from the scientific corps, and reduce their num- 
bers, The composition of the Indian army in 
1857 and 1865 was as under - 


Europeans. Katlves. 
1858-69, 106,290 196,243 
1864-65, 71)880 118,315 
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In their opponents, the British forces have had to 
encounter clouds of horse, as in theMahratta camps ; 
brave foot-soldiers, as in the Afghan, Gurkha, 
Sin(fian, Sikh, Tartar, and Mongol j and native 
armies trained by European officers, Italians, 
French, and Germans. But those with the native 
rulers have appeared in the field with every weapon 
and armour of defence mentioned in history, 
swords and spears, shields, bows and arrows ; and 
up to 1867, in Hyderabad, soldiery with bows and 
arrows were still to be seen passing in review in 
the war pageant of the Nizam’s Langar, and are 
the national weapons of several races in the 
Yindhya and Satpiu-a hills. 

The chief sieges, battles, etc., of the British, in 
S.E. Asia, have been as under .* — 


Aden captured, 

xlgi-a, city of, taken, , , , . 

Agra taken, ..... 
Ahmadnaggur, surrender of city of, . 
Alighur fortress, assault of, \ 
iiliwal, battle of, , 

Amoy, capture of, , . 

Arnulnair, surrender of, , , 

Arakan, capture of, , 

Arcot, taken by Lally, 

Asirgurh, siege of, . 

Do., surrender of, . . , 

Assaye, battle of, ... . 

Bangalore taken, . . . 

Badami, storm and siiiTcndor of fort of 
Do., capture of, . 

Banda taken . , 

Berkampore, surrender of, . 

Bassein, ..... 
Bhurtpur .stormeil, . , [ 

Bogue Forts, taking of, 

Bourbon Island taken, 

Burman Empire, peace, 

Calcutta taken, . , ' . 

Canton captured and ranamnoti,* 
Cliaiida, siege and .storm of, 
Cliandermiggur taken possession of, 

I Cnapoo, capture of, . 

Clieduba taken from the Burmese, 
Chinbae, capture of, . 

Chiug-keang-fn, battle of, * 
Chillianwalla, battle of, . 

Chuenkee, taking of, . ' . * 

Chusan, capture of, ' . 

Do., re-cajitiire of, , 

Colombo taken, . . . ^ 

Coorg, battle and capture vf, [ 

Corygaum, battle of, 


European soldiery, and but sniaH bodies of native ! S f ’ 

troops; but these gradually increased with expan- • Sek taken! ‘ 
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19th Jan. 1830 

17th Oct. 1803 
19th Oct. 1803 
11th Aug. 1803 
4th Sept. 1803 
2Sfeh Jan. 1846 
2Gth Aug. 184;i 
30th Nov, 1818 
19th aiar. 1825 
4th Oct. 1768 
30th Mar. 1810 
9th April 181-3 
23d Sept. 180;j 
21st ISUiv. 1791 
, 18th Feb. IMS 
lOtli June 184] 
Ot-li Aug. 181(1 
16th Oct. I8(t3 
loth iilay 1862 
18th dan. l82tl 
2tk.h Feb. 184] 
9th July 1810 
19th Feb. 3826 
2d Jan. 1757 
25th May IM I 
20th I^lay 1M8 
14th Mar. 275? 
18tli Miiy 1842 
27th May 1844 
10th Oct. 1841 
2ist July 1842 
13th Jail. hM*J 
7rh Jam IHII 
5r!i Julv 1840 
int Oci, 1841 
I6ih Fek 
ihli .April ISM 
1st Jan. IMS 
Mth May 18FJ 
13! Ii June 3783 
14th Oct. 1803 
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BATTLES 01 mDIA.. 


Delili, battle of, 

Doiiabevv taken, 

Fcrozsliah, battle of, 

Fort ‘v^illiam taken, 

Ghazni, capture of, 

Do. , re-capture of, 

Do., do., 

Gujerat, battle of, 
ilyderabad, Sind, battle of, 

Java, . 

Jalalabad, battle of, 

Joudpore taken, . 

Jubbulpui', battle of, 

Kabul taken, 

. Do., re-occupation of, 

Do., do. 

Kandy taken, 

Kaudian country, British entered the, 
Kemmendine taken,, . 

, ^ Do, , re-taken, 

IClielat, storm and caxiture of, 

Kittoor, battle of, 

Do., siege and capture of, 


11th Sept. 1803 
2d April 1825 
21st and 22d Dec. 1845 
5th Feb. 1757 
. 23d July 1839 

. ^ 6th Sept. 1842 
1880 

. 21st Feb. 1849 
. 24th Mar. 1843 
ilug. and Sept. 1811 
. 7th April 1842 
, 29th Sept. 1839 
. 19th Dec. 1817 
. 7th Aug. 1839 
, 16th Sept. 1842 
1879 

18th Feb. 1815 
11th Jan. 1815 
9th Deo. 1824 
1852 

13th Nov. 1839 
23d Oct, 1824 
5tii Dec. 1824 


Kiiriiool, siwrender of, 15th Dec.1815, 18th Oct. 1839 
Lahore, occupied by the British, . . 16th Dec. 1845 
Do., annexation to the British, , 22d Feb. 1846 

Do., treaty of, . . . . 9tli Mar. 1846 

Blanilla taken, 27th July 1762 

Blartaban taken, . . . . 30th Oct. 1824 

Do. 5th April 1851 

Blahidpore, battle of, , . . , 21st Dec. 1817 

Mauritius surrendered, . . . 2d Dec. ISIO 

Blaharajpore and Buniar, battle of, . 29th Dec. 1743 
Meeanee, battle of, . . . . 17th Feb. 1843 

Blelloon, Burmese defeated at, . . 19th Jan. 1826 

Mergui taken, .... . 15th Sept. 1824 

Moodkee, battle of, . . . * . 18th Dec. 1845 

Multan, city of, taken by storm, . 2d Jan. 1849 
Do., surrender of Moobaj and garrison, 22d Jan. 1849 


Nagpur taken, 

Do. re-taken, 

Negapatam surrendered, . 

Nepal war, end of, 

Ningpo taken, .... 
Pegu, capture of, , 

Pondicherry taken, . 

Poona, city of, taken, 

Prome,' Burmese defeated near, 

Prome, 

Pimalla and Powanghur, capture of, 
Kan goon taken, .... 

' .Do., 

Eungaporc taken from the Bunneso, 
Seringa i:)at am stormed, , 

Seetabiildee, battle of, 

Sholinghur taken, 

Sobraon, battle of, 

Tavoy taken, 

Zorapore, battle of, . 


26th Nov. 1817 
SOth Dec. 1817 
13th Nov. 1781 
12th Mar. 1816 
13th Oct. 1849 
Sd June 1852 
1761 

19th Nov. 1817 
1st Oct. 1825 
9th Sept. 1852 
1st Dee. 1844 
nth May 1824 
5th April 1852 
21st Feb. 1825 
4th May 1799 
27tli and 29th Nov. 1817 
. 27th Sept. 1781 
. 10th Feb. 1846 
. 15th Sept. 1824 
. . 18th Oct. 1839 


At Waterloo, tbe total force, British and allied, 
under the Duke of Weliington, amounted to 69,686, 
out of which there was a grand total killed of 
4 ‘2 per cent. 

The Indian returns show the following ratios :~ 


1803. Assaye, . . 

1804. Dieg, . . 
1817, Mahidpore, 
1817. Sitabuldi, . 
IBIS. Corygaum, . 


lto3 
1 „ 4i 
1„ 6 
1 ,, 4J 


1845. Maharajpore, I toO 

1846. Battles of the 

Sutlej, , . 1 5 , 5 
1848. Chillianwalla, 1 „ 7 


The loss of the defeated in every affair, except 
perhaps the last, greatly exceeded that of the 
British, Seringapatain, in 1799, was stormed and 
ca])tured by 4S76 men, in two columns. The 
loss in the assault ivas 1031. 


European officers, . , 

„ N, G, 0, and soldiers,. 
Native soldiers, . ... . * 


Killed. Wounded. 
22 45 

ISl 122 

119 :■ 420 


Missing. 

0 

22 

100 


Of the officers, 25 were killed and wounded in 
the assault. Lord Lake, with an original force of 


BAUHINIA. 

9000 men, augmented afterwards by the force from. 
Bombay, according to Major Hough, ajjpeared 
before Bhurtpur in January 1805. During four 
successive assaults, each increasing in desperation. 
Lord Lake was repulsed, with loss of 2910 killed 
and wounded. 


First assault, 
Second do. 


456 Third assault, . 
573 Fourth do. . . 


There were of officers killed 15, and 85 wounded. 
Major Thorn gives the loss, in all the operations, 
at 3100 men and 102 officers, killed and woimded. 
— Major Hough I War Office Statistical Eeport; 
HavelocJc’s Three Mam Questions; Material Pro- 
gress in India, 1865-66: The Lancet, Sept, 10, 
1853. 

BATH. Arab. Croton tiglium seed. 

BATU BERALA, a stone idol highly vene- 
rated by the Dyaks, who suppose the slight ele- 
vation on which it is placed to be the residence 
of a great spirit, in wdiose honour, once a year, 
the Dyaks are said, at this spot, to hold a great 
feast, bringing pigs and provisions from their 
villages for this purpose. It is the workmanship 
of a people who had attained to some degree of 
skill in the art of working stone. One discovered 
at a point of the river about 6 miles above the 
town of Sara-wak, called Battu Kawa; another 
on the Samarcand river, near Ledah Tanah, and 
called by the Malays, Battu Berala, or the Idol 
Stone. 

BATUKA BHAIRAYA, in Hindu mythology, 
an inferior manifestation of Siva, described in the 
Viswasara-dhara Tantra, and represented as a 
well-formed naked youth mounted on a dog. 

BATU NAKIT. Jap, Bezoar. 

BATURI. Can. Argemone Mexicana. 

BATU ZAED. Pees. Amarantus cruentus. 

BATWARA. Hind. The partition or division 
of an estate held by several joint proprietors. 

BAU. Hind., also called Murasa and Mand- 
wach, in H. India, a zamindar’s perquisite or fee 
whenever the daughter of any cultivator in his 
village is married. 

BAU or Ba, a section of the Bin jar a at the foot 
of the Himalaya. 

BAUHINIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Fabaceje ; the generic name was given to it 
from the twin form of the leaf, in honour of the 
twin brothers Bauhin. The number of species is 
considerable ; and some are shrubs, and some are 
trees which yield useful woods, astringent gums, 
fibrous barks. Dr. Hooker mentions that a thousand 
feet above Pnnkabaree in the Outer Himalaya the 
prevalent timber is gigantic, but scaled by climb- 
ing Bauhinias and Robinias, which sometimes 
sheath the trunks or span the forest with huge 
cables, joining tree to tree. In the Tenasserim 
Provinces, also, a scandent species creeps up to the 
tops of the highest trees. The flower-buds of 
almost aU. the Bauhinias are eaten by the natives 
of India. The seeds taken from the huge pods of 
B. racemosa are eaten in the hills of the N.W. 
Himalaya. The pods look like pieces of thick 
undressed leather, about a foot long and an inch 
or two broad; they are p)laced over the ashes 
of a fire till they roast and split open; the flat 
soft seeds are taken out and eaten; the flavour is 
pleasant, but the seed is not wholesome. The 
woods are often of a dark colour. The following 
are the principal species 
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rum, . . . Maleal. 
Yellai munthari, , Tam. 
Deo-Kanchana, . Tel. 


BAUHINIA. 

Baiiliinia acuminata, X,, mountain ebony. 

E. Candida, not Xuajd. 

CMtka, Kanclian j Veliiita manda- 

Ciiakta, . . . Beng. 

Ma-lia-lilae-ga, . . Buem. 

Oucliiinar, . . . Himd. 

Duolo Kunchun, . Make. 

Tins handsome shrub, with large pure white 
flowers, grows in the Mauritius, Ceylon, Assam, 
both peninsulas of India ; is rare in Coimbatore ; 
is cultivated in the Bombay side, as also in the 
Panjab, the Dekhan, and Tenasserim. It grows 
rapidly from seeds, and flowers in the second or 
third year. The flower-buds yield an excellent 
vegetable for curries. The flowers are very hand- 
some when open, being almost pure white, with a 
sweet odour. It reaches a fair size, and gives a 
wood of a good quality, but seldom of scautling 
sufficient for house purposes. 

Bauhinia brachycarpa, Wall, l\\^ Bwai-jiu of 
the Burmese, attains to nearly three or four feet 
at Taong-dong and in the Tenasserim Provinces • 
its wood is white-coloured, and adapted for fancy 
work and cabinetmaking. 

Bauhinia diphylla, Xac7i. 

Pa-lan, .... Bukm. [ Yepi of Nellore, . Tel. 

This small tree grows in Burma, on the banks 
of the Irawadi at Yenan-gheun and Taong-dono- 
also at Masuiipatam, Ciiddapah, Guntur, and Ne?- 
lore. Its flowers are pure white, of middling size. 
Tiic natives make temporary ropes of its bark for 
securing thatch, matting, or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used similarly 
Ara nar is the bark of B. parvifolia, of which 
matches for matchlocks are made. 

Bauhinia Malabarica, Moxh,, the Bo-ay-<^-in 
of the Burmese, a native of Malabar, where it 
blossoms in October and November. It also 
g*o\ys in Assam, and is common in the plains of 
British Burma, where its wood is used for the 
cross pieces of harrows, house posts, etc. A cubic 
foot weighs 42 lbs. The average length of the 
trunk to first branch is 15 feet, and average girth 
at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. 

Bphinia parviflora, VaJil, the Kosundra of the 
I anjab. A great climber in the Siwalik tract, 
limber of a small size, from 5 to 6 feet in lenoth 
and 2 to o feet in diameter. Its gum is used 
medicinally. 

Bauhinia purpurea, X. B. Coromandeliana, i). C, 

Deva Kanchan, . Beng. | Shegapu Munthari, ’ Tam. 
Sarul-mara, . . Oaj??. Bodanta Chettu, . Tel 

Chovana Mandaru, Mal. | Pedda-are, ... 


BAUHINIA. 


Ban-raj, . . . . Beng. 
Bwai-jin ; Hpa-lan, Buem. 
Mawil Chila ; Main, Hind. 
Apia; Patwa, . . Make. 
Miirta, , .... Panj. 
Vanna-raja, . . . Sansk. 


Myla, ..... Singh. 
Atcha inaram ? . . Tam 
Malu ? Mali-jhmi ? Tel.’ 
Patwa Mawal, Are, ,, 
Adavi avisa, . , 


““ense climber is found all over British 

of the Siwahk hills and the hot valleys of the 
iiima^ya, from the Boons of the north-west to 
the valley of Assam. Its flowers may bo seen 
hanging m elegant festoons from the tops of lofty 
trees, the bark when stripped off is of a reddi.sh- 
brown colour, and the natives of the mountains 
make ropes of it ; the stems are usually cut in July 
I f ; the outer bark, being stripped off 
I IS thrown away, and the inner is used for ropes as 
wanted, by being previously soaked in water, ajid 
twisted when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, winch renders it soft and 
pliable. The fibre makes very strong ropes, but 
rots if kept constantly in water. Major Swetenham 
aescribes its strong coarse ropes as answerino- well 
for suspension bridges. Its bark is also made 
into matchlock matches. The wood is small, but 
tne neart-wood is exceedingly hard and fine. The 
leaves are eaten by buffaloes, etc., and are used 
lor packing, ^ and for making umbrellas, being put 
between strips of bamboo, so as to overlap "each 
other. They are also favourite leaves for the 
platters, used at the marriages of Brahmans, etc. 
Bauhinia scandens, Zuhk, Eod Bauhinia. 

B. lingua, Xc Cand. 

Myouk-hlffi-ga, . . Buem. 1 Enja balli, . 
EscukpianBauhinia, E.n-u. | Gunda gilla of . ‘svIhet." 

climbing Bauhinia has small 
whitish flowers, which turn to a yellowish colour 
iMoluceas, Assam, is not 
mcommon about Gowhatti, and is a commom 
species at Sylhet, where it runs up over trees of 
the largest size. It is remarkable for its contorted 
stem, and is said to have formed the tvpe of the 

"'ith him 


A tree with very large, deep rose-coloured, 
fragrant flowers, which appear at the commence- 
ment of the rains. It grows in the Mauritius, 
Coromandel, Burma, Assam, and Oudh, the Nheri 
pass, Garhwal, and Kainaon, also in Canara and 
buncla, both above and below; most common near 
the Gunga^vallee creek. It attains a large size in 
the mountains of India. Its timber is hard, eJose- 
pamed, and very durable, and of a fine reddish- i ^ 
brown colour, and can be had in lengths of 12 to I ^ 
15 feet, and 30 to 35 inches in girth. It is strono* ^ 


I ' giiwi. ic is strong, 

and good for agricultural implements, but seldom 
large enough for building. 

Bauhinia racemosa, XuuL not FuM. 

j EiIiostigmara,cemosa,Xroril, 


from India. Its fibrous bark is made into (doth 
and rope, but the fibres are harsh and stubborn. 

Bauhinia tomentosa, IJnjh 
Ma-ha-hlie-ga-w.,. . Buiur. , Petan, . . c;,,.,,,, 

Yellow Bauiiima, . Exo. ! K.it-atti, . . T,'I ‘ 

Aanchaua, . . Male.u.. AViviatjmtram ‘ ' 
Us.am..duga, . . ; Tin, Aa comVuy, ‘ 

A native of Ceylon. Malaliar, ami Coroniamlel • 
bears a large sulphur-coloured flower; ami tl e 
}yper petal has pually a deep purple spot ou tlie 
inside. It IS a large shrub, never exAvrih 
feet 111 height. Wood very hard, but too mnil 

>n TOmmerco. Tlii.-i like 
the B. racemosa, has a .strong, very <lark.co!onn.,l 
wood, hence the names Kat-attl Aikl cIh!,' ; 
Even the younger branche.s .show tlie iie-irt-wi hi 1 
very dark brown; the harkof this is i!.sA<: , , W ' 
as extemporary cordao-e K-iriv,. r^, * 

prescribe the small dried bmi and' vounf/klw™ 

in certain dygenteric case-s ; they have liTt!,. ' 

siWe taste or smell, though the leaves wlieii fA -'l' 
and bruised, hnim a .strong bur iioi A'; .k- ^ 

Iheir a.stnngciicv ,V probably due ji,,. 


B. parviflora, Vahl 
B. spicata, Kon. 


presence of fiinnin. 

Bauhinia Yahlii, ir. ai,.!.L 
K. racemosa, IWit, /.'.oA Jl. t, 

(Anmboolec, . . . . 

^ahi, ..... Hixi,. j J ’ 

^ • n . I Miyak'c, . , 


. Tei.. 

' rm.\. 


BATJJHOKOO. 


BAYAZID ANBAEL 



This is an immense scandent shrub, with a cir- 
cumference of stem of feet, and largish white 
flowers, that turn yellow. It grows in the Thull 
Ghats, ravines at Khandalla, Morung mountains, 
in the Dehra Boon and Kamaon; it abounds in 
the jungles in the North-West Provinces of India, 
and near the mountains of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
and yields a fibre which is extensively used in 
rope-making. The leaves are a foot in length and 
breadth, and have rounded lobes; they are used 
as platters for eating from, and for making the 
‘tallari,’ or small umbrellas worn on the head; 
also for packing and lining baskets, and for house 
thatch, and bark for ropes. Legumes pendulous, 
from twelve to twenty inches long, covered with 
a brown velvet down. The kernels of the large 
and broad pods have a sweet astringent flavour, 
and are eaten like almonds by the natives. When 
the husks are fresh, the natives roast them to get 
at the kernels ; when old, they open of themselves. 
Thekernels possess tonicand aphrodisiac properties. 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Mountain ebony. 

Var. a. Bauhinia purpurascens, Loxh. 

,, 6. ,, Candida, Loxh. not Ait. 

Irkumbalitim, . . Can. Chovana-mundari, Mal. 
Kuchnar, Kuvidara, Hind. Kuvidara, . . . Sansk. 

Kolar, Sona, * . ,, Segapii Mantliari, Tam. 

Ivanchan, ... MxIHK. Borodha, . . . TJria. 

An ornamental tree with vaidegated flowers. It 
is sparingly found in the Bombay forests, and 
there it never reaches a size for a 10-inch plank. 
The wood, however, is hard and good. In Ganjam 
and Gumsur it is tolerably common, and used for 
firewood. Common in Burma and at Ajmir. 
When in blossom the tree is very splendid, and the 
fragrance delightful. The flower-buds are eaten 
as a vegetable. Its buds are sold fresh in the 
bazar at Lahore as a vegetable, which are eaten 
prepared with animal food. 

Yar. a, Purpurascens. 

Bidal, .... Beng. Ma-lm-hlse-ga-ni, . Burm. 
Bakta-kanchan, . ,, Segapoo Muntliri, Tam. 

Kuvidara, . . . Sansk. 

A tree with beautiful large purple flowers, four 
petals light purple, the fifth deep purple tinged 
with cream and red. It is one of the most stately 
of the Bauhinias, and grows in the Peninsula of 
India, in Serampore, Pateram, Monihari, and 
Purannya. 

Var. h. Candida. 

Kana-raJ, . . . . . Hind. 

A shrub with large flowers, with four white 
petals in its flowers and one with a sulphur colour 
within. It grows in Nepal, Oudh, Bengal, 
Assam, Islamnagar, and Prome. — Drs* Ainslie, 
Brandis, Clegliorn, Gibson, Hooker, Honigherger^ 
Madras Museum; McClelland, Mason, 

J. L. Steiimrt, Riddell, Roxh,, Roijle, Voigt, and 
Wight; Elliot, FL Andh.; Jaffrey; Dimry, U. PL; 
3ladr. 'Ex. J. Rept,; Capt. Macdgnqlii Mendis; 
Beddome. 

BAUJHONOO. IjRLi? In Ganjam and'Gumsiir, 
a scarce tree, of extreme height 45 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. The 
wood is strong, and used for bandy wheels. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

BAUU-CAH, a boat of the Ganges river. 

BAULU of Chenab. Goriaria Nepalensis. 

BAYA-KHANI, a gold coin of Persia, value 
Es.5. 

BAYENA. Gan. Melia azedarach. 


BAYER. Sind. Yachelia farnesiana. 

BAYUNGI. Tel. Celastruspaniculatiis, WlUd. 

BAWA. Maiir. Cassia fistula. 

BAWA. Hind. A son; a mode of address among 
the fakir or darvesh sects. Bawa Boodun alias 
Hyat Qulundur. See Baba Boodun. Bawa ud 
Been, a venerated saint. Bawa piare ke fuqeeran, 
a class of devotees. 

B AW ABA. Hind. A herb of N. India, used 
in rheumatism. 

BA-WA-NET. Burm. Gendarussa vulgaris. 

BAWANG. Malay. Onion, Allium cepa. 
Bawang-putih, garlic, A. sativum. 

BA WAR, a section of the Koli tribe of Raj- 
putana. The Bawar, Bawari, and Baora or Bhaora 
are possibly parts of some great race, which were 
dispersed in prehistoric times. The Bawari are 
predatory, and scattered throughout India. Wil- 
son describes them as robbers by profession, and 
known in different places by different appellations, 
but call themselves Bawari, and using a dialect 
which is said to be spoken in parts of Gujerat. 
They seem to be the Bhaora of Southern India, who 
are styled Ham-pardi and Harn Shikari, and are 
the wild fowlers of the jungles and forests. The 
Bawari of Central India are excluded from the 
tribe if they kill a heron or a dog. In regard to 
the heron, it is the emblem of the tribe, and its 
flesh they must not eat. A race called Bauri are 
swineherds. 

BAWEAN, or Lubek island, forms a portion of 
the residency of Sourabaya. It is in lat. 5° 90' S., 
and long. 112° 88' W. (Greenwich), and contains 
about 44 English square miles. The country in 
general is very mountainous, and it is only near 
the sea that some plains are found, on the largest 
of which, about 8^ miles iu circumference, 
principal village, Bangkapura, is situated. The 
Bawean race are probably descendants of the 
Madurese, whose language with a few modifications 
prevails, though they differ from them in dress ; 
but in this respect agree closely with the Bugis. 
The inhabitants of the Bessa Bipanga employ the 
Javanese language. The people come every year 
to Singapore to serve as grooms, labourers, and 
drivers. Coal is found in Bessa Kaiompe; hot 
springs occur all over the island, one with a tem- 
perature of 125 Eahr. — Journ. Ind, Arch., No. 7. 

BAWR. PusHT. A leopard. 

BAYA, Hind., Ploceus Philippensis. Jay., 
Crocodile. Mahr., Cassia fistula. Hind., in the 
Lower Boab and Rohilkliand, a person appointed 
in the bazars to measure grain. 

BAYAZIB, lat. 39° 24' N., long. 44° 20' E., a 
town in Asiatic Turkey, 140 miles S.E. of Erzerum 
on the S.W. of Ararat. It gives its name to 
province. The reigning family are Kurds of the 
Zilanli tribe; Russia destroyed what could not 
be carried o^.—Mac Gregor, 

BAYAZIB ANSARI, a religious reformer, who 
founded the Raushenai sect. He appeared among 
the Yuzufzai Afghans about the latter part of the 
16th century. He set aside the Koran, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, who filled all 
space, and was the substance of all forms. He 
soon formed a numerous sect, and established his 
authority in the Suliman and Khaibai* hills, and 
over the neighbouring tribes. His followers were 
defeated with great slaughter' 
after of 
bones. 



BAYBEKRY TREE. 

their column ; but 
beyond their Ulh 
Jallala, one of the 
inand, and exercised it \v.,uxi em 
ordinary government of Kabul 
potent to resist lihn. 
him was suspended, in 
rout of the army he sent under EaiirKhan 
raja Bubal against the Yuzufzai. oVda 
Ghazni a.d. 1600, but was soon driv 
pnmed and killed. 
and Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
wars against them. 

Pir-Tarik. 


5. couch with her mantle drawn ov^i 

Jn ‘Attendants thought she had f'llior 

eep, but, on eMearouring to a^vake her ' 

ad slie 

..d I ? 

■en out %ndh! Hindustan. Both are wandering tribw® 
ZC*’ I tbeylive pr S 

equaUy indifferent on the subjJctT relSm 

3BNGAL. See Bengal. Se'pf f ““'^ed into seven 2s es I " 

’ TheGraoti2^hp Wnf fo«i' brother^ 

others have a the/r^ep-ardT^n ^ 

along each side, not coinmunicatino' seoLu+lv If their tutelar deity: con- 

:rs mctures, which latter are divided IX u afl%i°°^^ “”l 

lodgmgs, inhabited by different cSt pf , n * These 

seldom by the persons who rent the dancW tunSHL°“r”°m^“’®*^^““®“^®’ 

• These streets are called in Arabic nlisSuX two latter accoin^ 

^ lole street of this description, or a The imUm " t the v’oinen of thi.s sect 

" -SU-tes i,;s S;~S“ 

fisiLlVTfAtfr, 

4 feet wide, the floor of w1ii’ch“? paS^d Sadir^sflf 

years ofhl pbjsician in the .last 

3astabah,^between 2 orS feethmh m ^ N^dir wms assikssiimted 

same in breadth, upon which thr^ Af-i foliowine' inoriiiiiG* fi?o 

■al ysits. The frU^f thfatp is A&%f2 in nuinb^ led t 

shutters, which, when closed^ at d2ft wUn ’ "“‘y®’® their niastor'f 

iv^h^d “ the^krsimis bft ^“1®/^ rescuing him, All on 

ly held m an open street or open coimtvJ i • ^ ^ I'etreat to their native 

lure attended to by men which they did in <-»'ood m-rhn* p • 

w„,i» cKt, JS“ s; Wte rf ,i X 

tre almost exclusively women the ^ vi. 

ina generally being active com tliip ^ , 4’ "^ornis, was the place fi.xed on Uv 
In all oriental countries it is the werfmffi2^"''‘4'®®^°^‘'‘ ’"”hary gnrrison. Tiimv 
ofe fof f f «t IlxSSad rr esfublisl , 

^0 qiposed to thep^ctice k 

lere the purchaser is a stranger I some'tniyrt®’ r-iountum ranao, suppn.cefl hv 
ri?nf article Pa2V 0? \rff of -Mahabun in tYm 1 > ,4 

" ® “ BAZM^VSb. Hln-o. A„.,1«. 

®>““o®®or of the Afghan tings , Exa., Fi;. I 

t the time of Atbarl accpssim,’ ^»*iin ; Mconl .i,mi. i r* t 
was defeated andXeMT ^ & iv,f il’i ’ ' 

ffieer of Akbar. BSSdS ; ! ' Aiff'Y 

uf’jh ^ said to have been Made^liokf . ] ; x.v',,; 

beautiful women ever seen in This frX ■ / ” • ■ ■ • Tki.. 

f a^omphshed as she was merce istfenrf “'o' ■'"ita in ,v,.a- 

ibrated for her veises in the in trees. Dr VinX. 

Sf nt ofkVof ttie'^^ewl 4- ’'""'"’4 “■ '■'" •■* 
ded the richest perfumes, ami I ;;. bm -r;,! 


till about A.I). 1585, when 
youngest, assumed the com- 
" with such vigour, that the 

1 was found incom- 

Akbar’s action against 
consequence of_ the total ^ 

Jallala took j 

The sect, however, survived, j ^ 

-zz continued their j oth4 

■ nr ihn • was nicknamed The 

■) 01 the saint of darkness. ” 

As. .Ses. vii 

BAYFWp"w^^^®‘ to”®®”*® Pimenta; 

BAYPnnG ®tt“' **'® ^*®* sheep. 

“>“«■ ’>«■ B«du, ■ -■ 
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BEANS. 

Gugul of the Indiaa bazars, a product of the Com- medam(Koondel-paTiei mnnnio T vm • Erimpanna 
miphora Madagascarensis, LmcUey, the Amy im Can.). The dark-coloiired roundish seeds fKoddc- 
commiphora, lioxd.^ the Balsamodrendroii com- panel niunnie, Tam.) of the Oorypha umhracu- 
miphora, Wight and Arnott^ and a native of lifera are used as beads by the bassnrl Tvavdoo, 
Syihet, Assam, and Madagascar. At the Madras Hindu devotees who live on alms. The Tiilascc 
Exhibition of 1855, two varieties of the B’dellium beads (Tulasee vayr munnie, Tam.; Toolsi'ke- 
from the Amyris commiphora, Avere exhibited, munke. Due.) are made from the root of the holy 
the solid gum, and the balsamic fluid, as obtained basil, Ocimum sanctum, a plant sacred to Yishnii, 
from the tree. The Indian Gugul much resembles and held in esteem- by all his worshippers, many of 
myrrh, and is said to be largely exported as that whom wear it round their necks and arms. A 
drug. Dr. Koyie considered the Gugul as identical very handsome bead is made by polishing the 
•with the B’deilium of commerce, and indicates the betel-nut, called by the Tamil people "paak 
Greek names of B’dellimn, Badleyiin, and Madel- munnie. 
khoii, astheB'S£AX/Gyand ^i*B£A;(;oi/of Dioseorides. BEADS 

KieJJVlellium of Genesis ii. 12 and Numbers xi. Munniara, ' . . . Guj. Kulkuru, . . M-UEAi.. 

17 is supposed to have been the gum-resm of Manke, . . . . Hixd. Mane, .... Tam. 

Balsamodeiidron Eoxburghii, Anj. (B. pubescens, Mani-Mani, . . Malay. Pussalu, . . . . Tel. 

Stocks f and B. Mukiil, IJooker)\ B’dellium, in Beads are in general use in all countries for 


, Guj. Ivulkuru, 

. Hixd. Mane, . 
Malay. Pussalu, . 


Maleal. 
. TA^r. 
. Tel. 


Stocks f and B. Mukiil, Hooker). B’dellium, in Beads are in general use in all countries for 
Bombay, is imported from Cutch and the Persian personal ornament, as necklaces, ear and nose 
Gulf. It is re-exported to China and to England droops, and for ornamental work, and are made 
under the name of myrrh. B’dolach of Scripture of glass, ivory, wood, the inferior and the pre- 
(Geii. ii. 12, bTumbers xi. 7) is supposed to be ciousgems; cornelians, onyxes, rubies, emeralds, 
Bklelliiim gum-resin of Balsamodendron Eox- pearls, seeds, alabaster, magnesite, nacre, coral, 
burghii or musk. • — Ainslie; Birdivood; O'Sh.; gold, steel, and date stones are all used as beads; 
Jf. E, J. R. ; Royle's 111. Him. Bot. ; Faulkner. rosaries likewise consist of beads. Glass beads 


.qla, 4 . . . Aeab. I Eave, It. 

n, . . . . . Chin. Fabiie, Pat. 

ves, .... Fr. Boohii, Eus. 

ml, . . . . Heb. Habas, ..... >Sp. 

ihnen, ... Ger. Peeimas, Hii\D./rAM.,TEL. 

The various kinds of beaus cultivated in the 


BE. PEiiS. Without. Be-charagh, without a are manufactured in China for export to India and 
lamp, deserted. Be-samajh, without discretion, the Ai'chipelago, and are largely exj)orted from 
Be-'baq, an acquittance in full. Be-dana, a England to Africa, sometimes to the value of 
seedless grape ; also a sort of mulberry. £10,000 to £20,000. 

BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in India BEAMI. - Maleal. Herpestris monniera. 
produce bright^- coloured seeds, used as beads. BEANS. 

Amongst these is the red seed with a black eye Baqla, .... Arab, i Fave, It. 

of the Abrus precatorius, Sweta Koonch, Beno., Tan, I .* ’ * Chin. Faba', *. *. ’ * * Bat*. 

Gondamani, Tam., which is also used by the Feves, .... Fr. Boobii, Eus. 

Burmese as a weight. The Karen in the southern • • . . Heb. Habas, . . . . . Sp. 

provinces cultivate one or two species of Job’s Bohnen, . . . Ger. leeimas, Hiau.Aam.jIel. 

tears for the seed. The Pwo clan plant a species The various kinds of beans cultivated in the 
yielding round seeds, which are used to ornament gardens of Europe are largely grown in India, 
the borders of the men’s tunics, but they are never — ^Vicia faba or Windsor beans, and the various 
seen on a woman’s gown. The Sgau, on the con- species and varieties of phaseolus or French beans, 
trary, cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and China is rich in many kinds of bean, some of them 
use them merely for embroidering female dresses, indigenous. A bean grown at Shan-tung has its 
In Province Amherst, the Pwo seldom appear in oil and oil-cake largely imported into Shanghai 
their native costume, and many deny that their and Ningpo, it>s oil-cake being used as manure, 
tiibe ever had any other than that which they French beans are of white, black, and yellow colour, 
now wear, which is Burmese. Abrus precatorius The dwarf white bear sooner than the other sort, 
seeds are strung together as beads, necldaces, which require sticks at least six feet high, and 
bracelets, and other ornaments, also as rosaries, strong. The Portuguese bean or chevaux-de- 
lience the name |)recatorius. The common variety frise pod has four fringed angles^ the edges 
are red with a black spot, whilst other varieties jagged. Broad and Windsor beans should be 
produce various- coloured seeds. The white sort sown in the cold weather, in drills the same as 
resemble pearls. Bruised into a fine powder, peas, each bean at six inches apart, the rows 
goldsmiths use it to join together the more delicate sufficiently separated to admit a person to pass 
parts of golden ornaments. The shining scarlet between them for picking, weeding, etc. 


seeds of the Adenanthera pavonina are used as 
•weights by jewellers, and are made into ornaments, 
in the form of beads, bracelets, etc. The round, 
hard black seeds contained in the hairy pericarp 
of the Ganna Indica are made into necklaces and 


Bitter bean, the Hu-lu-pa and K’u-tau of the 
Chinese, are small, pale, reddish-brown seeds of a 
leguminous plant, introduced into the south of 
China, 

Bean-curd, Tau-£u of the Chinese, is largely 


other ornaments. The Utrasiim beads are the used as a condiment in China, It is an emul- 
very rough seeds of the Elmocarpus lanceolatus, sive pre.paration of a species of Dolichos, D. 
(Utrasum, Tam.: Oodraj, Duk.). They are so ja. The bean is boiled and skinned, and ground 
brought to India from Java, of which country the with water to a pulp, which is strained, and •water 


tree is a native, are about the size of small nut- 


In this state it resembles bonny clabber 


megs, and are made into bracelets for European or curdled milk, and is called tau-fu-liwa, or 
ladies. The saiva Brahmans and the pandarams, bean curd jam; the water is sometimes all strained 
religious devotees of the saiva sect of Hindus off, and it is then sold in slices, or small seeds 
who live by alms, wear them round their heads called hwang-tze are added. The Rev. Mr. Gray 
and necks, and form them into rosaries. The dark- says the bean fiour is sifted through coarse 


called hwang-tze are added. 


coloured oval seeds of the Oaryota urens are made 
into buttons, and are used as beads by Mabo- 


calico, and then through a finer sort, and is then 
boiled for an hour over a slow fire, until it 


several dark 




BEAR. 


BEAS 


it very 


thickens to a consistence suitable as food 
much, resembles blanc-inange. 

Bean-sprout, the Tau-ya of the Chinese, are' 
the germinating sprouts of the Dolichos sojabean, 
artificially raised by the Chinese in large quantities 
for wood in winter. — Smithy Chin. Mat. Med.; 
Gray, ii. 186. 


BEAR. 


Bub, .... 

. Arab. 

XJrsus, . . 

... Lat. 

Hiung, . . . 

. Chin. 

Rikslia, . . 

. . Sansk. 

Bob, . Ethiop., Heb. 

Beep, . . 

. . Pers. 

Ours, . . . 

, . Fr. 

Oao, . . . 

... Sp. 

Arktos, . . . 

. . Gr. 

Karadi, 

. . . Tam. 

Rich ; Balu, . 

. Hind. 

Gudelgu, . 

. . . Tel. 

Grso, . . . 

. . It. 




The bear is of the genus Ursiis, of the mam- 
malia a plantigrade animal. Four Indian species 
are known, viz. U. IsabeUinus of Horsfield, U. 
labiatus of Blainville, U. Malayensis of Raffles, 
and U. Tibetanus of Cuvier. U. IsabeUinus is, ac- 
cording to Gray, the U. Syriacus of Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg, and that known to Himalayan sports- 
men as the brown, red, yellow, white, grey, silver 
or snow bear, or Tibetan snow bear, and is the 
Harput of Kashmir, for it inhabits Tibet and the 
snowy regions of the Himalaya and high Central 
Asia generally. 

U. labiatus, Blainville, is found all over India, 
Ceylon, and Assam, and is the Balu or Reech. 
has received several scientific synonyms, attach- 
ing it to the genera Bradypus and Melurus ; and its 
names in English, five-fingered sloth, sloth bear, 
and ursine sloth, have corresponded. It is readily 
domesticated. When wild, it lives on roots and 
honey. 

Ursus Malayanus occurs in Arakan, Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in Indo- 
Chinese countries generally. 

U. Tibetanus, the black bear of Himalayan 
sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of the Hima- 
laya, and is very rare in Tibet, though met with 
in its eastern forests. It seems identical with 
U. IsabeUinus. The brown and black bears never 
associate, and when they meet, one invariably 
attacks the other; the black seems always the 
assailant. 

Bear-gall, Hiung-tan, Ohiit. In China, a soft, 
black, sticky bolus-like substance, having a bitter 
aromatic flavour. It is very costly, but seldom 
genuine. It is given in homoeopathic doses in 
abdominal and hepatic ailments. 

Bear’s-grease. To prepare it, cut off the fat in 
long strips, and put these into empty bottles ; 
when filled, cork down the bottles, and place 
them all day in the sun. The fat soon melts, 
and now looks like oil, but when cool, becomes 
quite firm and white. Capital for cleaning guns, 
for it prevents rust ; scented with bergamot, etc., 
it is much prized for the hair. 

Bear’s-paw, Hiimg-fan, Cnm., is regarded in 
China as a great delicacy. — Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, p. 249 ; Smith; Gray; Adam; Bbjth. 

BEAR. The Great Bear in astronomy is the 
Dah-i-Akbar of Persian astronomers. 

BEARD. 


Bart, , . . Dan., Geb. 
Baard, ..... Bur. 
BarM, .... Hind. 
Barhe, ..... Fe. 


Barba, . 
Besh, . 
Th^di, . 
Giadamu, 


The beard is worn by most Mahomedans, and 
by several of the Christian sects of the last. In 
Europe, from the 12th to the 15th century, the 
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Christian clergy wore the beard long, till the 
laity began to follow the example, wlien Leo X. 
ordered the priests and abbots to shave. Most 
Mahomedans of the Shafeia school, however, clip 
their moustaches exceedingly short ; some clean 
shave the upper lip, the imperial, and the parts 
of the beard about the corners of the mouth and 
the f orepart of the cheeks. In anointing the body, 
the beard is also attended to ; and in the utterance 
of any holy name or prayer, Mahomedans rub 
their hand down over their face and mouth and. 
beard, catching as it were the sacred sound, and 
filling the beard with it. 

The Persians and Afghans have a magnificent 
growth of hair on their faces. The Sindian and 
Baluch have also a good quantity. The emperor 
Akbar so disliked the use of beards, that he would 
scarcely admit a person into his presence who 
wore one. Beards are dyed black or red with 
henna (Lawsonia inermis), or blue with indigo. 
Many of the Sikhs and Rajputs wear the beard, but, 
generally speaking, Hindus and Burmese shave off 
the hair of the face. In western Asia, in ancient 
times, they had figures of bearded women, the 
symbolical representation of the union of the 
male and female principles in nature- worship. 
This is plainly the intention in the statues of the 
Aphrodite Barbata, which are to be seen occa- 
sionally in the museums. The Goddess of Love 
of Cyprus was Asiatic and oriental. Dr. Bartel 
calls her a Semitic deity of Assyrio-Phcenician 
origin, identical at first with the Ashtaroth of these 
peoples. — Galton's Vacation Tomdsts, p. 351 ; 
Burton's Mecca, ii. p. 833 ; Elphinstone, 472. 

BEARER. Anglo-Hind. A palanquin-carrier ; 
also a house servant. 

BE ARGOT, hunting eagle of the Kirghis. 
BEAR-PIG, or hog-badger, Arctonyx coliaris. 
BE-AR-WOOD or Biar wood, of Meera forest, 
Abbottabad, Hazara ; Pinus longifoMa. 

BEAS, a river of the Panjab ; this and the 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej, form the Panj- 
nad, that joins the Indus near the southern 
extremity of the province. It is the Bibasis of 
Ptolemy, the Hyphasis of Arrian, and Hypasia of 
Pliny; it was also known as the Beah and ¥eya, 
and now locally by its Sanskrit name '^’'ipasa, 
corruptly Bipasha. It is, however, also said to 
take its name from a sacred pool at its source, 
called Yyas Rishi, situated in the Kotang pas.s, 
at the head of the Kixllu valley. It rises" in the 
snowy mountains of Kullii, on the south verge 
of Rotang^ (Ritanka) pass, lat. 32^' 24', long. 77 
11", 13,326 feet above the sea, runs south to 
Sutlej, at Endrasa length 290 miles. .Its cliief 
tributaries and affluents are the Farbati; Sain j, 
38; Gomati, 56 miles; III; Gaj. About 10,000 
square ^ miles are drained by it. The scenery of ' • 
the Beas valley is particularly beautiful and 
differs from that of the Sutlej and Chenab. Above 
Sultanpur there is abundance of kail trees (the, ■ 
dhar-chil of Chamba), elm. maple, oak : 

species), and walnut. On the Farbati. not far 
from the sacred hot spring of Maui Karan, there 
Lat. ^ considerable supply of box (Biixus semper- 
Peks* Virens), also of ^ShamsiuicP of the Ciipressits 
Tam. toriilosa (twisted cypress), and uf (Kahu). 

! A large forest of chil (Finns loiigifolia) is fuiiud 
below Karsole on the Farbati, In the higher 
slopes there are dense forests of tiie less valuable 
pmes, and of the alpine oak,; (Juercus seinicarpi- 


Tel. 



BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 


BEDEE* 


folia. There are gold washings in its sands. 
From ManOli forest to Larji the fall appears to be 
nearly 60 feet per mile. From Larji to Mancli, 
a distance of 25 miles, the fall is 1000 feet, or 
40 feet per mile. From Mirthal, a distance of 
150 miles, the fall is only 1600 feet, or 10*06 feet 
per mile. Polyandry prevails in the Beas valley, 
but the general immorality is ascribed to the large 
numbers of Yarkandi traders. — Arrian; Historij 
of the Pan/fl5, p. Ih; Hook, et Thom.; Mrs. 
Hervefs Tartary ^ Ip. 86 ; Cunningham; Ckghorn^s 
Panjah Report., p. 84, 

BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLOBA, Wall, the 
Echites grandifiora of Eoxburgh, one of the Apo- 
cynacese, is a gigantic climbing shrub, growing 
in GMtingong, the Khassya hills, and Nepal ; 
flowers in February, and is very showy ; found by 
Dr. Hooker in the Terai east of Siligori, ascend- 
ing the loftiest trees, and clothing their trunks 
with itssplended foliage and festoons of enormous 
funnel-shaped white flowers. B. Jerdoniana, R. 
Wight, of the Coorg jungles, attains similar heights. 
—Roxh. ; R. Brown ; Hooker, Jour, i. p. 401. 

BEiLYER. 

Hai-Eau, . . . Chin. Gastoro, ..... Tr. 
Bi5vre, .... Fe, Castor, ..... Bi\ 
Biver, Gee. 

Neither the large nor the little beaver occur in 
India ; but the tails of the latter, the Ondatra 
Americana of Tiedmami, the Castor Zibethiciis of 
Linnseus, Fiber Zithicus of Cuvier, Ondatra of 
Lacepede, the musk-rat of Canada, and musquash 
of the Cree Indians, form a considerable article of 
import into India, being regarded by some races 
as aphrodisiac. 

^ BEBBEH, the chief family of the Kurd clan of 
Kermanj ; the members are the hereditary chiefs 
of the clan, hence their whole territory and the 
people are now called the government of the 
Bebbeh or Baban. The clan was originally 
established at Pizhder in the northern mountains, 
near Sikeneh, on the frontier of Persia. — RicPs 
Kimiistan, i. p. 80. 

BEBEIIAN, one of the three districts of Ears, 
the other being Laristan and Fars proper. 

BEBINA. Film Musseenda frondosa. 

BEBRANG. Hind. Myrsine Africana. Be- 
braug khatai, Nepeta ruderalis. 

BECHE DE MER. Fr. Sea slug, sea worm. 
Sea ginseng, Anglo-Ghin, j Trepang, .... Eng. 
Sea cucumber, , . Eng. { Bicho-de-Mar, - . Poet. 

Trepang, the esculent Holothuria, or sea cucum- 
ber of the seas of the Archipelago, sells at Singa- 
pore at 18 to 70 dollars per pikul. One species, 
the H. tremula, is abundant on the reefs at Raiatea, 
Tahiti, and is 6 to 8 inches long, and 2 to 4 inches 
broad. Another species is 8 feet long, with a 
cylindrical body. A settlement of Sandwich 
islanders was formed on Fenning’s Island in the 
N. Pacific to collect trepang for the China trade. 
That of the Torres Straits is assorted into the 
red fish, which bring £140 per ton at Sydney; 
the black fish, £120; and the tent fish, £80, — 
Moreshy, p. 186. See Holothuria; Trepang. 

BECHETL Hind. An Indian variety of the 
Camelus dromedarius. 

BECHIACORI, a wood of Nepal, called also 
Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoobkee, on account 
of its resinous quality. Its branches are used as 
torches ; the fragrant turpentine which it yields is 
employed in sacrifices and in medicated salves; 


and i^ wood is converted iubo rafters for houses. 
— Smithh Nepal, p. 67. 

BECHNE-WALA JOGI, a sect of Jogi pedlars 
and mendicants. 

BECHUNDI or Beh-chandee. Hind. In 
Raepore, this substance, if pulverized, resembles 
arrowroot, and is made use of by natives on their 
hart or fast days, prepared in various ways. It is 
obtained from the glutinous matter which issues 
from the stems of a jungle plant, after being 
soaked in running water for some days. The 
Gond race prepare the Beli-ehandee. It can be 
had in any quantity in the Jubbulpiir bazar, but 
most of it comes from Mundia and Seonee. It 
appears to consist of the dried sections of a farina- 
ceous root containing bassorin, and allied in com- 
position to salep. 

BED. 


Lit, Couche, . . Fr. Letto, . . . . , It, 

Bitt, Gee. Oama, Sp. 

Bichana, Palang, . Hind. Paddu-kai, Kattal, Tam. 

Charpai, , . . . ,, [ Maucham, , . . Tel. 

John V. 8, 9 says, ‘And the man took up 
the bed and walked.’ The bed of an oriental is 
seldom anything besides a carpet or mat, or a felt 
as thick as a bed quilt. Men carrying such bed- 
ding may be seen daily on the highways. The 
Hindus of the south of India usually sleep on the 
floors of their houses, but all of them have night 
dresses in which to sleep, that of the women being 
genei*ally a loin-cloth like a kilt, called Padawi, 
Tam,, Koka, Tel., made of cotton or of the fibres 
of one of the hemp plants, tliougli many lie down 
in their day dress, as in Exodus xxii. 27. 
all Mabomedans in India use cots to sle ^ 
when able to afford them, and every Mahomeclan 
bride takes a cot or charpai to her husban{l 
house, as part of her ‘ jahez’ or furnishings. In 
Burma the poorest person sleeps on a cot with 
mosquito curtains. — Ward, Hindoos. 

BED. FIind., Pers. Salix, .sp., the willow, also 
Calamus rotairg, the cane rattan. 

Bed-i-Anjir, the castor-oil plant. 

Bed-i-Mushk, Salix ^gyptiaca, S. Caprea. 
Willow-flower water is the arak-i-bod-i-mushk. 

Bed-Khist is a species of Salix. 

Bed-Laila, S. tetrasperma. 

Bed-Majnun is the S. Babylonica. 

Makhan bed or pakhan bed, Saxifraga ligulata. 

Bed-ul-Ashar, Oalotropis gigantea. 

BEDAIC, also Baid. Hind. A Hindu physician. 

BEDALI or Bedalika. Hind, Griffithia fragrans. 

BEDji-TIGE. Tel. Ipomoea pes-caprie, Sweet. 

BEDDOME, Colonel, a Madras military ofiicer, 
wrote on the snakes, the ferns, and timber trees 
of the Madras Presidency. His Flora 
of the Peninsular trees, a work of 
gives also notices of Ceylon trees. 

BEDEE. Of the Sikh sects, the 
I are the Bedee, as being descended 
Nanak, the founder of the sect. They form, by 
virtue of their descent, the hereditary priesthood. 
They are to be found in all parts of tbe Pan jab 
in the districts lying at the base of the Kangra 
MBs, at Guj ran walla in the middle of the Rechna 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and at Shahpur on 
the Jhelum, and a few at Rawul Pindi ; they 
also occasionally to be met with to the soutli of 
the Sutlej. But their home and stronghold is 
a town named after their founder, Derah Baleae 
^ Nanak, on the Ravi, near Buttalla. So notorious 
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had been the crime of infanticide among them, only these t%YO small sovereignties. Some of 
that a Bedce was generally known by the oppro- them in Zorapore are tall, well made, robust 
brious title of Koorce Mar, or ‘daughter-slayer.’ men. A small body, engaged in cultivation, occupy 
The Bedee adopted as their patronymic the name of the plateau of Ramandrug. The town of Zora- 
the tribe to wMeli their ancestor Nanak belonged, pore is in the centre of a rocky amphitheatre, 
But there are Bedee still of that original tribe, who admirably suited for a predatory band. They are 
are not descendants of the Guru, nor, indeed, Sikhs fond of the chase, and hunt the wild boar with 
at all. With these men pride alone prompted to the large dogs. They are in various stages of civilisa- 
crime. The fear of poverty arising from marriage tion, but those in Mysoi’e are perhaps most 
expenditure would have little weight with them, advanced. In parts of Mysore they form a con- 
as, unlike the impoverished Rajputs, they were siderable part of the population, and have many 
generally men of wealth and affluence ; they held poligarships. Their name is variously pronounced, 


fertile jagliirs, and their priestly coffers were well 
filled with the offerings and dues of their race. 


— Beder, Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vedda, Yedar, 
Veddar, Yeclan, and Bedan. They are the race 


But in defence of the unnatural custom, which that gave their name to the Pindara, who harassed 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the Central India for nearly fifty years. Some of 


Rajput races, were ready with a traditionary obli" 
gation laid upon them by an iudignant ancestor. 


them have become Mahomedans. 

The Beder of Zorapore and Ghurgunta drink 


The story is thus given by Major Herbert Edwardes: spirits, eat the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Sarsal), 
— ‘When a bridegroom and his party were de“ manis(Ali), iguana, bullock, cow, buffalo, cat, rat, 
parting, the two sons of Bharm Chund accom- bandicoot (Miis gigan tens), and jerboa rat. Beder 
panied them to give them rooksat. The weather families often devote their daughters to some 
was hot, the party out of temper, and they took a idol. She is branded with a seal (Miiddirai), and 
malicious pleasure in taking the young Bedee becomes a Basavi or LIurli. Their men often 
farther than etiq^uette required. When the lads become Dasari, who are celibates, and subsist on 
returned home fpotsore, Dharm Chund asked if alms. Wilson describes the Mysore Beder as a 


of his daughter had brought down upon him from carriers. Until the middle of the 19tli century, 
an inferior class, laid the inhuman injunction on a small tribe of Baiclara-wanlu, or Beder people, 
Ins descendants, that in future “no Bedee should remained in Bellary; they were Mahomedans, 
let^ a daughter live.” The boys were horror- kept numerous little horses, which they used for 
stricken at so unnatural a law, and with clasped carriage. They were great carriers, and had 
hands represented to their father that to take the been of use in several military operations, and a 
life of a child was one of the greatest sins in the small body then occupied the Ramanmnlla IiilL 
Shastras. But Dharm Chund replied, “that if BEDER, in lat. 17° 53' 6” X., long. 77° 34' E., 
the Bedee remained true to their faith, and a walled town in the Dekhan, near the right 
abstahied from lies and strong drink, Providence bank of the Manjera, 75 miles K.\V. of Hyderaliul 
would reward them with none but male children, The top of the minaret is 2350 feet, amfilie base 
but, at any rate, let the burden of the crime be is 2250 feet, above the sea. Beder was the capita! 
upon his neck, and no one else’s.” And from of the Bahmani dynasty, whicli ruled u|i to tlic 
that time forth Dharm Chimd’s head fell forward middle of the 16th century. This dynasty jfdm.'d 
upon his chest, and he evermore walked as one the quadruple confederation, formed witli the 


upon his chest, and he evermore walked as one the quadruple confederation, formed with the 
who bore an awful weight upon his shoulders. Nizam Shahi, king of Ahmaduaggur, the A dal 
With consciences thus relieved, the race of Bedee Shahi, king of Bija23iii% and the king of Gul- 
continued for three hundred years to murder their burga, to overthrow the Hindu sovereignty of 
infant daughters, and if any Bedee, out of natural Bijanagar, near Bellary, when the soverlmga 
feehng, preserved a girl, he was exconimunicated Rama Raja was defeated, laken prisxmer, and 
by the rest, and treated as a common sweeper.’ — 'beheaded at Kala Chabutra. Beder is snrronnded 

by a great curtain, now much dil:i|>i<late L ami 
UEUEK In the tract lying between the on one of its bastions is an old wehled mm. 21 
Mysore, the Hyderabad, and the Mahratta terri- feet long. !Manv great cupola ttmibs are on the 
tones, are several petty sovereignties, such as plain to the S. W‘' ^'The iiiludmauts, in iNifh wJre 

lew’ and poor. Beder, Bijaiuir. Berar. Goh*ouda. 


- UiliCA Ul, 

bundur, one of the Ghorpara family ; the Kshatriya 
Raja Narapati of Anagoonda, the descendant of 
the great king Rama of Yijianagar, who waas 
overthrown by a combination of the Mahomednn 


x^ici iN'aek, to whom Aiirangzeb, for aid 
the siege of Bijapiw, gmited a small 
m tho Raichorc Doab. The Beder race n 
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colour is tliat of pewter or of mic. Dr. Hejme 
infomis us that it is composed of copper 16 oz., 
lead 4 oz., tin 2 oz. These are melted together, 
audio every 3 oz. of the alloy 16 oz. of zinc are 
added, when the alloy is melted for use. But to 
give the whole the Mach colour which is esteemed, 
probably from brmging out the pattern, it is 
dipped into a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, 
common salt, and blue vitriol. Dr. B. Hamilton 
saw of zinc 12,360 grs., copper 460 grs., and 
lead 414 grs., melted together, and a mixture of 
resin and beeswax introduced into the crucible 
to prevent calcmation. It was then poured into 
a mould made of baked clay, and the article 
handed over to be turned in a lathe. Ai’tists then 
Inlay dowers or other ornaments of silver or of 
gold. They first smear it over with sulphate of 
copper and water, which gives the surface a 
blackish colour, and enables the artist more easily 
to distinguish the figure which he draws ; this he 
does with a sharp-pointed instrument of steel, and 
cuts it with small chisels of various shapes, and 
then with a hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with small plates of silver, which adhere firmly to 
the Bedery. It is then polished and stained, as 
described above. The vaiious articles made from 
it are vases, wash-hand basins and ewers, hookah- 
bottoms, spittoons, cups, and dishes, small boxes, 
and weights. These are inlaid commonly with 
silver, but sometimes with gold. The patterns 
arc usually as much to be admired as the forms 
of the vessels. Though usually called Bedery, it 
is manufactured at other places. According to 
Captain Hewbold, the mould of the vessel is 
first prepared, in the usual manner, 'of clay 
turned into shape on a wheel ; over the smooth 
surface of the mould a coat of wax and rosin in 
equal proportions, with a little oil, is laid, of the 
thickness of the sides of the vessel required ; over 
the "wax another thick coat of clay is applied. 
Gradual heat is next resorted to, to harden the 
clay part of the mould, but principally to melt 
out the -wax, wiiich of course leaves a vacuum in 
the space it occupied. Into this space the molten 
alloy is poured, cooled, the mould broken, and the 
vessel in rough taken out, polished, and set aside, 
to receive a black colour, preparatory to inlay, 
from a smearing of Mor tuta (blue vitriol). The 
alloy itself is of a pewter white colour, and is com- 
posed of the following proportions : — 1 seer Just 
(zinc) to 1 Ghittak or 6 Shahi pice weight of 
copper. The pattern of the ornamental device 
to be inlaid, either in silver or gold, is next 
drawn lightly with a steel point on the blackened 
surface of the vessel, and then cut out to the 
depth of the inlay required, with a tiny delicately- 
pointed chisel, worked by a small hammer. A 
thin bit of paper is X->^essed into the excavated 
pattern to receive the impression ; taken out and 
placed upon a thin plate of silver (the inlay), which 
is itself laid out evenly on a bed of mixed wax 
and rosin, and cut into the exact shape of the 
impression. The cut-out bit of silver is then 
pressed into its corresponding cavity engraved on 
the side of the vessel, and firmly inserted by means 
of a steel point. This done over all parts of the 
vessel, it is again polished preparatory to receiving 
its finishing coat of black. This is done by sub- 
jecting the vessel to a gentle heat, and smearing 
it with a mixture composed of — 1 tola (bTmr) 
Shorali ki Mutti (saltpetre), 3 masha Housadur ‘ 


(sal-ammoniac), ground up into the consistence 
of ^ cream with brackish water. After allowing 
this mixture to lie upon the vessel for a few hours, 
it is washed off with a little brackish water. The 
inlaid silver devices are little altered in colour, 
but the intervening portions of alloy remain of a 
permanent dead black. He witnessed the whole 
process of inlaying, and could not help admiring 
tim prec^ion, lightness of touch, and celerity with 
which it was performed by a hngaet, which 
caste and a Jaina were the only persons sldlled in 
the art. It seems divided, however, into three 
branches,— -the mould maker, smelter, and inlayer. 
In 1867 there was only one family. Beder ware 
does not rust, yields little to the hammer, and 
breaks only when violently beaten. According 
to Dr. Hamilton, it is not nearly so fusible as zinc 
or tin, but melts more easily than copper. — 

Arfe, etc.^ of India^ p. 471 *, Letter from Captain 
T. J. Neivhold to Major-General Fraser; D?% G, 
Smith in M. E. J. R. 

BEDI. Hind. A pulpit, 

BEDISA TIVVA. Tel. Vitis latifolia, R. 

BEDNUR, also called Hyder Nagar, also Hagar, 
a town 4000 feet above the sea, in Mysore, 
formerly a large and populous city of great 
strength, but the population in 1871 was 1295 souls. 
It was taken by Hyder in 1763, and again in 1783 
by General Matthews, whose army was afterwards 
attacked by Tipn, and the whole destroyed or 
made prisoners. When sacked by Hyder, the 
booty obtained is said to have amounted to twelve 
millions sterling. Hyder established a mint, and 
here struck the 'first Hyderi pagodas. 

BEDHUR, at the foot of the Aravalli hills, 
within the bounds of Mewar, had, as one of its 
ancient chieftains, Rao Soortan, of the Soianki tribe. 
He was a lineal descendant of the famed Balhara 
kings of Anhalwara, who v’ere exx^elled from 
Anhalwara in the 13th century, and migrated to 
Central India, where they obtained possession of 
Tonk-Tlioda and its lands on the Bunas river; 
but Lilia, the Afghan, dex)rived Soortan of Thoda, 
and restricted him to Bednur. His daughter is 
distinguished in Indian annals, — Rajasthan^ i. 673. 

BEDOLI. Hind. Pederia foetida. 

BEDOUIN, the Badawi of the Arabs, may 
described as comprising those in the desert border- 
ing on Yemen, Hejaz, Palestine, and Syria, and 
along the banks of the Euphrates ; also those of 
the Najd, and central x)rovinces of Arabia, ail of 
whom migrate but little (?) ; those who have 
crossed the Euxihrates, and those who migrate or 
roam all over the deserts. 

The Sliammar emigrated from Jabl Shammar, in 
the 17th century, into the northern desert, and they 
were forced across the Euphrates by some tribes 
of the Anazah. They have four great tribes, 
Jerba, Fadaglia, Salama, and Es Safuk. 

The Anazeth are the greatest and most x)Owerful 
of the Bedouin populations. They are a great 
peoxfie, pastoral, nomade, dwellers of the desert. 
They claim descent from Adnan. They were 
dispossessed of Najd by the Wahabis in the early 
part of the 19th century, and they migrated largely 
to the north, occupying the deserts between Syria 
and the Euphrates in summer, and returning to 
the south as far as Najd in the winter, bartering 
for grain and goods with the merchants of the 
border towns of Syria, such as Damascus, Hamah, 
Homs, and Aleppo. The different Anazah tribes 
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have each their own separate pastures, and trade 
with different towns. The j^rofits of the Aleppo 
merchants alone have been stated at £50,000 a 
year. They are proud of their race, and despise 
the Turk, but often fail in their mercantile agree- 
ments. They have two divisions of the Bisher, the 
■\Yalad AH and Jelas. Abd-nl-Wahab, the reformer, 
belonged to theMekran, abranch of the Messalyke 
Anazah. When they migrated to the north, they 
forced the Shammar across the Euphrates, after 
fierce battles, and hostilities continue. Some 
have remained in Najd, some are in the desert 
east of Palestine and S. Syria. The Walad Ali at 
Khaibar are masters of all the Haj route from 
Syria. They inigrate north to the Harun and 
Damascus. They are rapacious and predatory. 
It was the Walad Ali who defeated the French 
troo^DS under Kleber. They have many fine horses. 
Other clans or tribes are the Bani Sahar, Amur, 
Amarah, Erfuddi in Najd, Buullah and Jelas, who 
migrate from Damascus. The confederate tribes 
arethe Fadan, who are predatory ; and other clans 
and tribes are the Shmeilat, Hrissa, Adjadjara, 
A1 Ghabiin, and Jedaa, the seven Sabaah tribes ; 
the Abadat, Duam, and others. 

Obaid and Tai, ancient and still powerful tribes, 
are in the neighbourhood of Mosul, where they 
sell their \vool, for they are rich in live stock. 
The Tai came from Yemen to the Tigris. 

Montifitsh, A1 Hindi, and Slaid, tribes of Irak 
or Turkish Arabia, are scarcely in Arabia. The 
Montifitsh are fishermen, and breed horses. A1 
Hindi are wealthy. They are agricultural and 
pastoral, sowing, and returning to reap in autumn. 
The Slacl are cultivators ; have a breed of large 
white asses, much used in Syria. The Tai at one 
time settled in Yemen. Hatem, one of the tribe, 
was celebrated for his generosity. The Tai had 
seven families. 

Moxvali, of the northern desert, came from 
Hejaz, and their shaikh claims to be descended 
from the Abbassi khalifs. The strife for the district 
between the Shammar and the Mowali lasted fifty 
or sixty years. 

The liadadin are peaceable, w’ealthy shepherds. 
The Weldi are agricultural, on both sides of 
the Euphrates. They were formerly in Mesopo- 
tamia ; some are tributary to the Shammar, and 
some to the Anazah. 

Abgledat is a wealthy tribe, dwelling in tents, 
both pastoral and agricultural. 

Beni Klialid^ a numerous tribe, which has spread 
from Hassa to many parts of the desert. 

^ Ferdoon, Ghes, and Zaliep (the last a Mowali 
clan) are nomade, but grow grain. 

Soh7ii are carriers, and have some wealth. They 
make soda. *’ 

Banu Said, north of the Shass, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, are wholly predatory, riding 
horses in their forays ; do not cultivate, nor breed 
horses, nor trade. 

SuMa, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
below the Weldi. They are constantly at war 
with the Shammar of AI Jazirah, and on that 
account are protected by the Anazah. They have 
large flocks of sheep and camels, and have good 
horses. Some families grow grain. 

Al-Glat, jU-Medjadama, Al-Bala, Al-Meslia- 
hada, Ai-lmsheikh, Al-Basalim, are small tribes 
of no military repute. 

Jlexiicindi, a warlike branch of the Koresh tribe 


of Mecca. Many of them in Syria are employed 
as irregular horse. 

Aghel tribe are carriers. They are numerous, 
and have large herds of camels ; travelling and 
settling all over Arabia as agents or pedlars. 

Bedouin tribes who dwell permanently among 
the mountains only rear sheep ; the camel-breeding 
Bedouins migrate with the seasons. The Bedouin 
is described by Chateaubriand (Itineraire, i. 421) : 
‘ La tete ovale, le front haut et arcane, le nez aquilin, 
ies yeux grands et coupes en amandes, le regard 
humide et singulierement doux.’ Every Bedouin 
grows his hair unshorn from infancy. The youno* 
men plait their locks on each side ; they never 
wear the fez ; every Bedouin smokes. Bedawi are 
really the inhabitants of Central Ai\abia. Reading 
and writing are almost unknown to them, but they 
speak the purest and softest Arabic, and the 
Meccans^ and others resort to them to obtain a just 
pronunciation. The Bedawi pronunciation is best, 
that of Mecca and Hejaz next, and after these 
come^that of Baghdad and Yemen.— -JAyor ]L 
D, Upton, Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia 
p. 204 ; Lady Anne Blunt, n. 1^4:. ' ’ 

BEDYA, a migratory predatory tribe found in 
most ^ Bengal districts,^ nsually under the special 
surveillance of the police. They are a branch of 
the Bazigar or Nat, and sometimes call themselves 
Manjhi and Mahali. They are migratory jugglers, 
fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, beggars, and fowlers, 
and have a slang language. They submit to cir- 
cumcision, and call themselves Mahomedans, but 
they have many Hindu customs and idolatrous 
practices, and consult Brahmans on particular 
occasions. Though scattered, homeless, and migra- 
tory, they are in communities in different localities. 
— As, Soc. Fes. ii. 458 ; Dalton, Bengal, 326. 
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Abeille, . . . . Fn. | Ape, Reechia, . . . It. 

Bune, G-er. Abeja, . ■ Sf 

• Heb. jTeim, . .... Tam. 
bhahd-ki-mekhi, . Hind, j Tena, Tel. 


Bees have long been domesticated l>y several 
races. The hive bees vary greatly in colour am! 
size, but, except the Ligurian bee, the species are 
almost identical. The Egyptian bees are geo- 
graphical varieties. In the rural economy of Kasli- 
mir, every fanner has several hives in his house, 
and in some houses as many as ten. A provision 
for hives is made in cavities in the walls, eylin- 
drical, and extending quite through tim wall 
Ihis tube is lined by a plastering uf clay mortar 
about an inch in thickness, and the mortar is 
worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or witli 
the down of thistles, which latter is employed 
also for clay rnoriar in general. The dimensions 
ot a hive are, on an average, about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and, when closed at both ends 
aboiit twenty or twenty-two inches in lengtln 
lhat end of the cylinder nearest to the apart- 
ment is ebsed by around platter of red porterv 
ware, a little convex in the mi.-ldle, but the edues 
are made ilush vdth the wall I>y a lutinu’ of (*lav 
mortar, and the extremity is shut by a .simihii’ 
clis bjiaving a circular hole, abmu a third uf -ui 
inch m diameter, in its centre. Wlum tln^ horn,-v k 
taken, the master of the house, witli a few stoAes 
of the point of a short sickle, disengagt's ihr inner 
platteof tlietube Huvin-pl:un.,i .,nnvhmnm<r 
straw upon cliurcoal m atlish, find liol.iiiit; tlio di^h 
^ dose to the mouth of the liive, .he Itlo.ws tiio smoke 
308 
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strongly against the combs. The bees hnrry throngh 
the outer door, when the farmer, introducing the 
sickle, cuts down the combs nearest to him, leaves 
undisturbed about one-third of the combs close 
to the outer door, and then replaces the inner 
platter. Not above one-hundredth part of the 
community is destroyed. The produce is less than 
the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England. 
The honey is light-coloured, and of a taste as 
pure and as sweet as that of Narbonne. The 
peapntry of Kashmir eat it raw, or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most 
wealthy substitute it for sugar in preserving fruits. 
It is customary to take the hive every year, and 
the end of September or beginning of October is 
found the best season for this operation, a little 
time still remaining for the bees to add to the 
portion left for their support during five months. 
The bee of Kashmir is almost domiciled ; is a little 
smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger 
than the domesticated bee of Kamaon and of 
Garhwal. Occasionally the honey made by the 
Bhoura bee of Garhwal is intoxicating. The 
Bhoura is compelled to take a more extensive 
range, and, in the scarcity of food during the 
short summer, to be less select in regard to its 
quality. 

The bees at the marble rocks of the Nerbadda 
are the Apis dorsata, and are said to be easily 
irritated from March to July. On one occasion 
they attacked an Englishman, Mr. Biddington, 
and in trying to escape them he was drowned. 
Captain Forsyth mentions (p. 40) that one of his 
baggage ponies was stung to death. Writing 
from Colombo, Ceylon, Mr. Benton says he had 
seen two native races of bees there, and the comb 
of a third. One is stingiess, but worthless. One 
race is Apis Indica, and the other Apis dorsata. 
The latter is certainly a wonderful bee ; builds 
in the open air, on branches, often making combs 
six feet long ; and thirty natives have each taken 
a load of honey from the same tree. Writing from 
Java, he had seen two of its combs. Tliese were 
three feet by three and a half feet, and were one 
and a half inches thick wlien the brood was reared, 
and had about twenty cells to the square inch. 

Bees in Abyssinia build their combs in the 
trunk of the baobab, and the honey is deemed of 
superior fiavour. 

In Ceylon, bees are all wild. They collect largely 
from the nelho. Their nests hang from the boughs 
of the trees, and a man ascends with a lighted 
torch of green leaves, which creates a dense smoke, 
and he smokes off the swarm from the comb, which 
is a beautiful circular mass of honey and wax, 
generally about eighteen inches in diameter and 
six inches thick. The bee-hunter being provided 
with vessels formed from the rind of the gourd, 
attached to ropes, now cuts up the comb and fills 
his chatties, lowering them down to his companions 
below. When the Howlers of the nelho fade, the 
bees iea^'e the district. 

A small bee called ^lei-ying-koee,’ or ‘ fly 
bee,^ is found in the valley of Munnipur. The 
honey is excellent. Another species, very large, 
forms its nest in the ground, and is dangerous 
to the unw^ary traveller. Instances have occurred 
of individuais having fallen into these nests, 
ami having been stniig to death. The Miinnipuri, 
when they come ui>on a ])ec of this specif, catch 
it, and, having attached a thread to hi§ body, 


let it loose. By means of the thread its flight is 
observed, and it can be followed to the nest. The 
spot is marked, and fire having been procured, the 
bees, otherwise so formidable, are easily destroyed, 
and the comb filled wdth the young obtained. 
Another and larger bee of Munnipore forms its 
nest dependent from the branch of a tree, or under 
the shelter of a wall, the nest being of a most beauti- 
ful substance resembling marbled paper. 

The bee of the Indian Archipelago suspends its 
nest from a branch of a tree, in which position 
they may be seen forming masses of considerable 
bulk. Oertaiu trees become favourites, and are 
selected, by the bees year after year for many 
generations, although often disturbed by the taking 
of ^ their nests. In Borneo these trees become 
private property among the eastern tribes, and are 
gilded down from father to son. Bees are hived 
in Borneo, and beeswax is sold at £5, 10s. to £7, 
lOs. per 133-1-3 lbs. 

The Chinese keep off bees by a few dry stems 
and leaves of a species of artemisia, whicii grows 
wdld on the hills, and which is largely used also 
to drive the mosquito out of the dwellings of the 
people. This plant is cut early in summer, sun- 
dried, then twisted into bands, and it is ready for 
use. At the commencement of the operation, one 
end of the substance is ignited, and kept burning 
slowly as the work goes on. The bees hover 
about, but apparently quite incapable of doing 
the slightest injury. — Fortime's Residence ; Moor- 
croft^s Travels; McCulloch; Records of the Govern- 
ment of India^ F.D.^ pp. 32-3 ; Baker‘'s Rife, pp. 
304-5 ; Indian Field. 

BEEBEE or Bibi. Hind. Any lady, a lady of 
the Mahomedaii races. Beebee Fatima, daughter 
of Mahomed, was wife of Ali, See Begum. 

BEEBEE of Cannanore is the ruler of 
neighbourhood, and exercises authority over three 
of the islands of the Laccadives, all of which 
formerly belonged to her ancestors. The Beebee 
is a Mopla Mahomedan, and the senior female 
member of the family takes the title and position. 
It is related that in some former time a party of 
Mopla merchants came upon a number of Nair 
women while bathing, who hastily snatched up 
their clothes and ran off, but the apparel of one 
young woman was accidentally carried away, and 
as she could not quit the water, a Mopla gave her 
a cloth to cover herself, which is equivalent to 
being her husband, and they were married. The 
girl was the only member of a rich house, and the 
Gherical raja bestowed on her a tract of country, 
with the arrangement that it should be held with 
the title of Beebee by females only. 

BEE, OAEPENTER, a name given to a hymen 
opterous insect, the Xylocopa tenuiscapa of 
Westwood (X. latipes, Driiry)^ which perforates 
large beams of timber, as also trees, by boring 
holes through them. On one occasion, at Kurnool 
in the Ceded Districts, one of them was seen to 
kill a sparrow by a single thrust of its sting. Any 
intruder within the precincts of their nests instantly 
becomes an object of suspicion and attack, and as 
the unlucky sparrow was flying towards the corner 
of the hospital, the bee assailed it, struck it with 
its sting, and the bird fell dead. On raising the 
skin from the bone, a small reddened spot on 
, temporal part of the skull indicated the point 
I which the sting had entered. 

1 BEEDUL. Beno. Bauhinia purpurea. 



BEE EATEE. 


BBERSHEBA. 





BEE EATEBj several species of birds of the 
genera Merops and Nyctiornis. 


yards one foot. This makes the contents 3200 
English yards, very nearly two-thirds of an Eng- 


•RTT'T? T?w — -L I j jcixuR., rwu-rmras 01 an ning- 

J3EE-EW. Bum A very abun^nt timber lish acre. But the guz used in land measure is 


of Tenasserim, not identical with Thee-bew-tha. 
Its maximum girth is 3 cubits, and length 22 feet. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is a very 


=i„ Khi„j i Weigh.. „d !&,„» 


-.eev-w., .. V.WV. , M.IOV.V* Xl* i XVW iiCl C giCiVU 

strength and durability are indispensably required ; 
recommended for handles of tools.— i>a? 2 ce. 
BEEF. 

Nin-juli, .... Chin. I Goshtj Gaikagosht, Hin. 
Kind-fleisch, . . Geb. | Came di hue, . . . Ir. 
The flesh of the bull, bullock, or cow is in use 

I xr.i 1 1 1 - 


often not more than twenty-eight inches, which 
reduces the beegah to about half an acre.—ifa^ 
colm^s Central India^ ii. p. 35 : Elliot Simp. Glos, 


> 5 WXJqXXMJ XI.XXUI. XTXVt«IKJM.X 

BEEGHOTG, a tract of country occupied by 
the Ahir and the Chauhan Eajput. It includes 
Rewapee, Bawul, Kanon, Patody, Kot Kasim, 
and part of the Baraitch jaghir. 

BEEJARA SULA. Saksk. Cashew-nut. 
BEEL-JHUK-JHUN. Hind. Orotalaria re- 


IKr k 1 7 ^ iliND. urotaiaria re- 

amongst Mahomedans and non-Aryans and Chris- tusa. 

thins in India. The flesh of cattle that have died BEEMAH, a tributary to the Kistna river It 
IS largely used by the Burmese, and by all the rises in lat. 19° 6'N., long. 73° 83' E., in the table- 
shoemaker and Pariah races. Beef is never eaten land of the district of Poona, 3090 feet above the 
by any of the Hindu sects; many never even pro- sea, and runs S.E. into the Kistna, length 510 
nouncethe word, thoiigh in the tune of the Vedas miles. It receives the Goor, 100; Neera,120 * 
tbeGao-medha or sacrifice of the cow was common. Seena, 170; Tandoor, 85 miles About ‘>9 000 
Menu authorizes the consumption of animal food square miles drained. At Coreygaum, where it 
at all seasons, with the slight restriction of first is enclosed by trap banks, it runs with great vio- 
^ermg a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests, lence in the rains. Before it joins the Kistna it 
Hence, also, Goghna, or cow-killer, became the term runs through the stratified, fossiliferous rocks^ of 
in use to designate a guest; and he names amongst the centre of the Peninsula, 
other animals all quadrupeds, the camel excepted, BEEMBOO. Beng, Coccinia Indica 

that have but one row of teeth. _ BEEN or Yina, a sort of sitar, but having 

Surabhi, m Hindu mythology, is a celebrated two dried hollow pumpkins (Gucurbita mclopepo! 
cow obteined, with other of the fourteen products, Willde) fixed to the end of it, with five or Lra 
at the churning of the ocean; and daughter of steel strings; described by Sir lYilliam Jones in 
Surabhi is a common expression to designate a the Asiatic Researches. 


cow. In Valmiki’s preparation for the reception 
of Yasishta described in the Uttara-rama-charitra 
Bhandayana says : ’ 

‘ Why, know you not 
The Vedas, which enshrine our law, 

Dii’ect the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honeyed meal, 
And wish it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat V 
The Yana-Parva of the Mahabharata mentions 
buffalo flesh as openly sold in the market. 

T>Tn-mT7> TTrr\/-\T'i . 


BEENA, a form of polyaiiclric marriage in 
Ceylon, in which the wife continues to reside 
with her brothers, and her husband takes up his 
lot with her. 

^ BEER. Sind. A berry growing in Bind, which 
IS pounded, mixed with water, and parched in 
pots, and used as a substitute for gram. 

BEER, a fermented liquor made from the malt- 
of barley, and flavoured with ho|)s. At nearly all 


BEEF- WOOD, from the Casuaiina muricata, a world’s history, and among noirly 

hard, close - grained, reddish wood, variegated p Jiations, the art of making a fermented drink 
with dai’k and whitish streaks. It is chiefly used appears to Iiave btH^n 

in England in forming borders to work in which ™^wn ; but of all the cereals, l)arley is the liest 
the larger woods are employed. It is procui’ed adapted to the making of beer, .Beer used in India 
from N. S. Wales, and is imported into the United f ^^estly imported from Great Britain, in luK.g- 
States in considerable quantities, for various in bottles. Captain Ouchterlonv, about 

purposes where a hard, hea'iy wood is required- the established an experimental brewerV in tijo 

Teniisscrim coast can furnish almost any quantity ^^^gherry hills. It is still brewed there/also a,t 
of this timber, ^wliich is very little used there. Bangalore, Simla, Kusso^vIee, and othej* plm^es, 
Roxburgh says it resembles toon in at^pearance. used extensively by the local residents, win.) 


, 5 — w .. V'fcxxcj, piitucs 

_ c)— — vvv/xx ixi extcnshely bv the local residents who, 

Ihe Burmese call it by the same name as the difference of j)rice. prefer it to 

pme.--FauIkner ; Mason. English-brepd ale. The natives of India onlv 

BEEGAH or Bigha, a land measure in use in drink the British beers, but all the hill 

India, hut varying in length. In Northern India brew beers for themselves. In the United 

it is 3025 square yards, or five-eighths of an acre, and Ireland, about 5l) gallons^ pe^* bend 

In Bengal, 1000 square yards, or little more than ! vanmim are consumod. The kakhyen |k‘ivub> 
one-third of an acre. There is a kuch-ha and a I idee ; it resembles small ^beer The 

puckha beegah, the former one-third or one-fourth ! Lushai, and Naga hare a similar bem-. The 

of the latter, The following' am snmA Barman con-n-ee is n. boAi’ 


of the latter. The following are some of the local 
beegahs in every 100 acres 


Earrakhabad, , 175 12 *0 
Gorakhpur, . . 19219*7 
Allahabad, Azim- 
gurh, . . . 177* 5-li 


* HS i^imgurli, Ghazi- 

. 192'19-7 pur, .... 154' 6-8 

rvir • • 187-W5 

. 177 5 15 Upper Doab 

(Kuchha), , . 582’ 3*0 


Barman con-geo is a boer whicli t!io Khvm and 
Karen also use. The A'aga also pi-epaiv uioa'I 
from nee: and the Khaniti and :riii.:q-.ho of tlie 
Hnkong valley distil a spirit ealkd Sahu.— 
on.^Iu^v.' Imi, Ihuly Feivs. See Ale. 

BEERA or Beeree. Ki.vp., Fan-ka-boora. A 

betel lwiffoMi-,1 iipti . contain si'iici v. 


The smallest beegah, says Sir John Malcolm I ca 

may perhaps be computed at one-third,‘and the j or betellii V> pieces of the areca 

largest at two-thirdsAf an acre. The’emmon I SrT 4K!. 

t.i»eihe8.z.t I afSi 

, 3X0 



BEERTIA. 


BEETLE. 


of seven,; because here, Abraham an. alliance candies, was is only employed to incase the tallovr 

wTr.n A nilT»A AAh IrniO' at s-J-nT*QTi qt\a rvotm j? i-i i .. « . 


with Abimelecli, king of Gerar, and gave him 
seven ewe-lambs in token of that covenant to 
which they had sworn ( Gen, xxi. 28) . A Roman 
garrison was here in the time of Eusebius and 


or lard, which, from the heat of the climate and its 
unclarihed condition, never becomes hard. About 
180 tons are annually taken to Britain from Africa, 
America, and India, and sold at £5 to £7 the cwt. 


Jerome. The limits of the Holy Land are often Beeswax and camphor are exported iaro'cly from 
expressed in Scripture by the terms ' from Dan to Bintulu and Serekie, at which towns these com- 
Beerslieba,’ the former being the northern, the modities are collected by the Mahomedans.— 
extremity of the land. Morrison; Crawfurd; Zoiv^s Sarawak; Poolds 

BEERTIA. Beng. Paniciim Italicum. Statistics ; Balfour'^ s Commercial Products. 

BEBR-us-bOMAL, country of the Somali to BEETLE,the Oiiargol of theHebrews, Beetles be- 
^pe Guardafui. long to the Coleoptera class of insects ; they are very 

BBEbliA ELEGARTISSIMA. Ilasslmd, A numerotis in tropical India. The blistering beetles of 
tall, slender bamboo of the mountains of J ava, up India are species of Myiabris 5 their market value in 
to 4000 feet, — F. Mueller. Britain is low, only os. 8 d. the pound. The largest 

Beesha Eheedii, Kimtli. beetles are only found wdtliiii the tropics, those of 

B«mnhiisa baccifera, the Eastern Arcliipelago being the largest of all. 

Melocanna bamusoides, Spreng. Mr. Wallace in eight years collected about a 

^ , j Rlieediij/S'fe^^^^^ thousand species there. The Longicorns, strangely 

* ■ M * • Bxkhoi. mottled, spotted and rugose, abound where timber 

, * r * ‘ _ trees have been recently felled ; their antennae are 

A bamboo growing in the peninsula of India, sometimes excessively long and graceful. The 
Bengal, and Chittagong. ^ family Buprestidae generally rest on the mid- 

Beesha stridula, Moo??. The Ochlandra stri- rib of a leaf, and the naturalist often hesitates 

diila, i/? 2 o., is very common about the low country before picking them off, so closely do they re- 

in the south of Ceylon, at Badagam, and elsewhere, semble pieces of bird’s dung. Many of the family 
Dalled Batta ; the leaves make an excellent thatch. Cureulionidse have the wing-cases and other ex- 


Beesha Eheedii, A;???? if/?. 

Bambiisa baccifera, Moxh. 
Melocanna bamusoides, Spreng. 
5 , Rlieedii, Stend. 


Bish-Bans, 

Beesha, 


. Beng. 
1'Lvleal. ■ 


Pagu-tuliu, 


Eakhoi. 


A bamboo growing in the peninsula of India, 
Bengal, and Chittagong. 

Beesha stridula, Moo??. The Ochlandra stri- 
diila, Tim., is veiy common about the low country 
in the south of Ceylon, at Badagam, and elsewhere, 
called Batta : the leaves make an excellent thatch. 


Beesha Travancoria, Bedd. The Irul of the ternal parts so excessively hard, that they cannot 
Tamil people.^ This magnificent spiecies of ele- be pinned without fix'st drilling a hole to receive 
phant grass is abundant on the S. Ti'avancore the pin. Dung-beetle is the name given in India 
and Tinnevelly mountains, a,t 8000 to 6500 feet to the dung-feeding Lamellicorn beetles. They 
elevation, where it covers many miles of the range, rollup pieces of excremeiititious matter into the 
often to the entire exclusion of all other vegeta- form of balls, in which they enclose their eggs, 
tion ; in open mountain tracts it generally only and the balls serve for the food of their young, 
grows from 6 to 8 feet in height, but is close and The bails are sometimes one or two inches in 
impeneti'able, elephants even not attempting to get diameter, and the beetles stand on their fore feet, 
through it: inside shoias and their outskirts it head down, and pushing from behind with their 

1 ff 1 1 • . , .r . 7.7 .7 . 


growsto 15 feet high, and is much more straggling, hind legs, roll them along and lodge them in 
— Moxh. ii. p. 197; Thw. Zeyl. p. 876; Beddome, deep holes. One of these, the Ateuclms sacer, 
FL Sgh. p. 284. was revered by the ancient Egyptians as one of 

BEESWAX. their sacred animals ; and its image, carved in 

Mom ; Peela mom, . Hind. I Ten Mazliacu, . . Tam. stone or metal, has frequently been found rolled 
Liliii, .... Malay. { Mynum, . . * . Tel. up in the Egyptian mummies. The Necrophori, or 
Beeswax is more or less yellow, and has an odour sexton beetles, enter the bodies of small animals 
of honey ; it is brought into the market, after to lay their eggs in them. ^ They burrow under- 


allowing the honey to drain from the honeycomb, 
and then boiling the combs in water, frequently 
stirring to prevent burning. The wax thus 


neath the creature and let it sink into the earth. 
They bury horse and cow dung similariy. The 
Anthribidae family also are very abundant in the 


obtained is melted a second or a third time, and Eastern Archipelago. They rival the Longicorn 
pressed through hair bags of increasing fineness, beetles in the immense length of their elegant 
allowing the molten substance to drop into cold antenme. The Eupholi of the Papuan islands 
ivater to firm it and prevent sticking. Another and the Pachyrhynchi of the Phili 2 :>piiies are 
process, however, is to jmt the combs into a pot veritable Ihdng jewels, golden and green, with 
with water and nitric acid, one quart of the former Baprestidm, long-horned AntbribidaD ; numerous 
to one ounce of the latter, and after boiling it Curculio, queer-shaped Brentbidm ; velvety brown 
allow them to cool; the pure wax floats on the or steel-blue Olexudge; the yellow or whitish- 
surface, and two layers of dregs settle, the inferior coloured Elater or click beetle, and brilliant, 
one being almost woi'thless. Wax is sometimes metallic and leaf -lumtmg Garabidge. The Copridge 
adiiltei’ated by peasemeal. Beeswax is exjported and Dynastidae correspond to the dimg beetles ; 
from India, In the Indian x\.x*cbipelago the natives some of them axe of great size, with immense 


collect the w'ax from the nests in the forests, 
disi^egarding the honey, w^hich is little in quantity, 


horn-like protuberaxices on the head and thorax 
of the males, and combined with their polished or 


and worthless. The islands of Timor and Timor rugose metallic colours, render them perhaps the 
Laut afford beeswax in sufficient quantity to most conspicuous of all the beetle tribe. Musk 
form an important ai'ticle of export. It is a con- beetles of many sorts, scarlet Telephori, countless 
siderable article of expoitation from the islands Chrysomela, His 2 )a, and Coccinella, with strange 
of the Archipelago, chiefly the wilder part of Heteromerge and grand Prionidge and Lamiidge. 


them, whex'e the consumjDtion is small In the 
eastern parts of China, wdxere the product of the 
tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera), and beef and hog’s 


Indian Beetles, is an article of commerce. It 
consists of the beautiful wing-cases or elytrge of the 
Buprestis, one of the Coleoptera. They are of a 


tallow in the south, are used in the manufacture of ' brilliant metallic green colour, and are imported 
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BEIT-BOOT. 


BEGGABS. 


into Britain principally from Calcutta, as orna- 
ments of khuskhus fans, baskets, etc., and on 
muslins to enrich the embroidery. The beetles’ 
wings in Akyab are called Ghenk Poorie and 
Thungon Poorie. — Wallace^ Trap, p. 94; Hooker^ 
Him, Jo'imi. ; Hart 
BEET-'ROOT, Beta vulgaris. 

I Barba-bietole, . . . It. 
Acelga, Sp. 


Bette rave, Bette roiigejFE. 

Rotlie rube, Mangold, G ee. 

Muli, Hind. 

This important plant belongs to the natural 
order Chenopodiaceae, which also includes spinach, 
orach, mercury, goose-foot, etc. Beet, under its 
German name of Mangel-wurzel, has afforded a 
new source of sugar. White Sicilian beet is mainly 
used for salads, spinage. 

Beet Sugar, from a variety of beet-root, is 
now almost exclusively consumed in Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, and 
largely in Britain. In Middle Europe, the average 
yield is 14 tons of sugar beet to the acre, and 14 
cwt. of raw sugar. Imperial beet yields 10 to 20 
per cent, sugar, identical with that from sugar- 
cane. A deeply -stirred drained soil, rich in 
lime, brings the saccharine variety of beet to the 
greatest perfection. In middle Europe, in 1880, 
about one-sixth of all the arable land was devoted 
to beet. Germany is credited with being likely to 
produce 510,000 tons ; France with 485,000 tons ; 
Austria and Hungary, 415,000 tons; Russia and 
Poland, a crop of 240,000 tons; other and smaller 
countries, 100,000 tons ; and this will bring the 
grand total up to 1,700,000 tons.— Grocer ; von 
Mueller. 

BEG. Tuek. a great man, a lord ; in India, 
an appellation of all Mahomedans of Moghul, 
Turk, and Persian descent. It appears as Bey 
and Bai, and in the feminine as Begum. 
Turkey and Turkish Arabia, Ya Bei! ‘0 
lord,’ is prefaced to every sentence. The Sham- 
mar Arabs pronounce the word Beg, which the I 
Oonstantinopolhaiis soften into Bey. In Chinese 
Tartary the Dzassaks receive pay and gifts and 
send tribute annually by Begs, who proceed to 
Pekin according to roilster, so that the whole 
shall have one tour in six years. These travel 
at the State’s expense, the weight of baggage 
carried for them being regulated by their rank, 
hereditary or fortuitous. The same order of 
attendance at Pekin and the hunting caps is 
observed by the Kalkas, Alashan, and tribes of 
the Edsinel, and by those of Koko-Nor.— 

Nineveh, i. p. 106. 

BEGADA. Tel. Nauclea purpurea, Roxh.; 
Aiithocephalus Indicus, Rich. 

BEGAMI. Hind. A good quality of rice. 

BE -GAR. Hind. In India, forced labour for 
the repair of roads, tanks, forts, barracks, and for 
carrying baggage. Began*, a person so compelled . 
to labour. The labourers are usually non- Aryans, j 
Pariahs, and tanners. The last vestige of it, 


mese war, and in the Nanning expedition. He 
translated Beeker’s Art of bringing Horse Artillery 
into action, Be Brack’s Cavalry Outposts, Migout 
and Berger's Essay on Gun Carriages, and he 
compiled the Services of the Madras Artillery. 

BEGGARS, from poverty and under religious 
vows, are numerous throughout British India, 
as the Mahomedan Fakir, the Hindu Baii'agi, 
Sanyasi, Gosai, Jogi, Satani, Jangam, Dasari, 
Budu-budike, Gondaliga, Bomba, Panasu-makkalu 
or Hale-makkalu, Kalawar, Pichigunta, Mylari, 
Korna, Viramusti. 

The Satani Hindu sect have several subdivisions ; 
a few of their number are engaged in tillage. 

The Jangam, priests of the Lingaet, wear the 
lingam and a necklace of Rudraksha beads ; they 
do not permit any one but a 'wearer of the lingam 
to touch them ; they smear their bodies with the 
ashes of cow-dung. They are permitted to marry. 

The Basari (dasa, servant of the deity) are 
Yaishnava devotees; in Mysore they ai'e said to 
be a very bigoted and dissolute set of fanatics. 

The Budu-budike are worshippers of Hanuman, 
the monkey-god; they pretend to consult birds 
and reptiles, and through them predict future 
events. They are of Mahratta origin, as also are 
the Gondaliga musician worshippers of Biirga, 
who, at marriages, sing, and play musical instru- 
ments. 

The Panasu-makkalu or Hale-inakkalu are a, 
class or caste of mendicants, who only accept 
charity from their own caste. Their chief locality 
is a village in one of the Bangalore taliiqs, from 
which once a year they go their rounds to collect 
money in their beat. 

The Komati, or Vaisya trading community, have 
_ a Hale-makkalu called Kanchala Yiraru ; tlicy 
In I wear red clothes, and a breastplate with a like- 
my I ness of Yira-bhadra. They receive one fanam 
annually from each Komati, and fees on marriages. 

The Kurubaru or shepherd, the Agasa or washer- 
man, the Siva-charu, Gancla goilerii ryots, who 
wear the lingam, the Gangdigarii Ukaliga, the 
ordinary farmers in Mysore, and tiic leatlicfr- 
working Madigaru, have each tiieir own Hale- 
makkalu. The Komati Hale-makkalu owe their 
origin to a sacrifice in the month Phalguna 
of the year Prabhava 2628 after the Kaliyuga, 
whp all the household of ICiisuma Giietti, to in^oid 
giving their daughter in marriage to king 'Mshrui 
Yardhana of Rajamahendrapura, burned them- 
selves. Malla, their servant, followed their example, 
and his descendants are the Hale-makkahi of the 
Komati. 

Beggars of India mostly belong to sects of 

religioxnsts, --Hindu, Bud(lhist, arid 3laiH,)inedan,--- 

who throw themselves on the charity of the world, 
to show their trust in Gotl. 

The Bahu-daka begs his bread fj*om door to drau'. 
Dori wala, of the Panjab, stretches a rojic in 
front of a range of shops, and will not quit the 


exercised by the G overnment of India^was in ’the ? place till relieved 

ayririint i ruujab, ti.. a k.aiberu strap 

BEGATI KANDA Tpt Anil t i stran-le liiinsdf. aiul Iki 

BEgSAfShI' Htot, Pnnf i -I®-"’" flutteriiitf the l.an J.s and feet tt. 

JSAJN^AibHA. Hind. Hoot of a small ■ if m the apromes of death, till Duid 

plant brought from DeUi, used as a perfume in ; Daiidi wala carry sra-ill b-its i n,. 

l abuse the shopmen 4ith scurriluu.s lann.m't 


of the Maclras^Artillery. He arrived in India on ^ Uri-mar will sit down 
3d August 1822, and served in the first Bur- until paid. 
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before a shop all day 


BEGGUD, 


BEHENTA. 



Garzmar and Clnirimar are Mahomedans, who ' 
carry a mace or knife, with wMch they wcnind 
tliemselYes or others when urging for alms. 

The Buddhist priests of Burma move daily 
through the towns and villages in their neighbour- 
hood, tinkling a bell, but otherwise not asking for 
food for their monasteries. 

Priests of Japan beg for public objects frotn 
passers-by. A small booth is erected at the road- 
side, and each donor’s name is written on a little 
wooden tally, and suspended on one of the posts 
placed for the purpose along the road. In the 
Chinese pro^duce of Shantung, men who wish to 
live by mendicancy, voluntarily permit their legs 
from the middle of the calf to be mortified off. 
Many die in the process, but those who survive are 
congratidated by their friends at having acquired a 
means of livelihood. 

Hindu ascetic mendicants wear clothes of a 
dull orange colour, the ‘Bhugwa’ tint. Three 
religious garments, with a begging pot, razor, 
sewing needle, waistband and bathing cloth, are 
peculiar to the Bhikshu, or Hindu mendicant 
ascetic. The begging pot of a disgusting Hindu 
sect in the Benares district of northern India, is 
the calvarium, or top of the human skull. A 
common begging pot is the half of a double cocoa- 
nut. The offspring of a common woman is com- 
pared to the contents of a begging pot, — Fakir ki 
jhule men tukra kon dala? — Who placed the por- 
tion into the fakir’s begging pot, who can tell? — 
LockJmrfs Med. 3Es. p. 261 ; Mysore Census llep. 
See Alms ; Ascetics ; Kashgul-i-Ali : Mendicants. 

BEGGUD. Gux, Hind. Tinfoil. 

BEGHEAM, in lat. 34° 53' H., and long. 69° 19' 
E., 25 miles from Kabul, and 2 miles west of 
Jalalabad, a ruined city, with walls 60 feet 
broad, of unbunied brick. Masson supposed it 
to have pretensions to be the ruins of Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. Its ruins have yielded great 
quantities of coins to Masson and others. In the 
first year, 1865 of copper, and a few of silver, with 
rings, signets, and other relics ; in the next year, 
1900; in the next, 2500; in the next, 13,474; and 
finally, in 1837 it yielded 60,000 Greek and Eoman, 
Grseco-Baetrian and Bactrian, Indo-Farthian 
and Indo-Scythian, S&ssanian Hindu and Indo- 
Mahomedan, which Professor Wilson utilized in 
his Ariana Antiqua, in elucidating the history of 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and India. According 
to tradition, it was a Greek city overwhelmed by 
some natural catastrophe. The present Hindus 
call the site Balmm.— MacGregor^ pp. 202-3 ; Mas- 
son^s Journeys, in. p. 150. See Hagraham; Opian. 

BEGOHIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Begoniacese. About 30 species have been found 
ill the East Indies. B. Malabaiica, laciniata, por- 
recta, diversifolia, discolor, dipetala, picta, and 
pedunculosa, may be named. The great yellow- 
flowered begonia is abundant in the Bablang pass 
In the Sikkim Himalaya, and its juicy stalks 
make sauce ; the taste is acid, and very pleasant. 
The remarkable variegation of their lar^e one-sided 
leaves renders some of them favourite foliage- 
plants. Among the more beautiful are B, rex, 
B. Griffithii, B. argentea, B. xanthina, and severd 
garden hybrids. B. discolor, Oh’un-hai-t’ang, 
Chin., is an ornamental plant of China. 

B. geniculata, Eamput udang udang, Malay, 
Its leaves are used by the Malays for cleaning 
and taking out rust from the blades of krisses. 


B. reniformis. A herbaceous succulent plant ; 
flowers of a pale pink colour, and fragrant. Native 
of the moist forests of Calcu if a 

Journ. Nat Hist. v. p. 347. 

BEGOON. Beno. Eggplant, Solanum melon- 
gena. 

BEGTI, theOockup. This, with the Sudjeh aad 
Tupsi, are the fishes most largely used by Euro- 
peans in Calcutta. 

BEGUM, Beebee, Bee, Nissa, Khatium, Khatoon, 
and Banco, are respectful terms added to Maho- 
medan women’s names in India. Many towns and 
hamlets are designated from this title, — ^Begum 
bazar, a suburb of Hyderabad, in the Dekhan ; 
Begumabad, Begamgunge, Begumpett, a hamlet 
near Secunderabad, Mahoinedan ladies of rank 
have ever been desirous of forming towns, 

BEGUM SAMEOO, a native of Kashmir, who 
succeeded to a principality by the demise of her 
husband, supposed to have been a European, of a 
name or appellation resembling Smnmers. She 
bequeathed her kingdom to the East Indian Govern- 
ment, and died on the 27th January 1836. See 
Thomas ; Saniroo. 

BEHAE, now a province of British India, was 
a part of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, first 
held by the Barhadratha of the Indu, the Chaiidra- 
vansa, or Lunar race, and succeeded by other six 
dynasties, from B.c. 1400 to B.c. 56. The Magadha 
kingdom flourished from the 4th century B.c. to 
the 5th century a.d. It is supposed to have 
attained its greatest splendour in the time of 
Seleuciis Nicator, who invaded it, and appointed 
Megasthenes as his ambassador at Palebrotha. 
The Magadha rulers encouraged arts and learning, 
and colonized Java and Bali, in the Archipelago. 
Beharwas the cradle of Buddhism, and sent its 
missionaries to Ceylon, Tibet, Tartary, and China ; 
and it has many Buddhist remaius at Gaya and 
other places. From the beginning of the 13th 
century a.d., it continued under [Mahomedan rule 
until 1765, when the British succeeded. It com- 
prises the districts of Bhagulpur, Oliamparan, 
Gaya, Monghir, Purniah, Patau, Santal Parganas, 
Saran, Shahabad, and Tirhut'; has an area 
of 42,417 square miles, and a population of 
19,736,101 souls, of whom three -fourths are 
Hindus and Mahoniedans. The principal abori- 
ginal tribes are the Bbar, Ciieru, Dhangar, Kan- 
jhar, Kharwar, Kol, Mala Naiya, Nat, Paharia, 
Santal, and Tharu. North Beliar, the ancient 
Mithila, corresponds to the modern Tirhut and 
Purniah districts. The name is supposed to be 
from Vihara, a Buddhist monastery. Under the 
British, it is one of the four provinces under the 
rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
other three being Bengal proper, Orissa, and 
Ohutia Nagpur.^ — Glossary; Journ. B. 
As.Soc.l%Q4^yIvnp,Gaz. 

BEHAT, near Saharunpur, in the Doab. A 
submerged ancient town was discovered near this 
by Sir H. P. Oautley.— Ind. 

BEH-DANA or Bihi-Dana. Pees. The seeds 
of the quince. They are demulcent and cooling, 
very mucilaginous, and are used in sherbets. 

BEHEMOTH, an animal noticed in Job xl. 16, 
Psalm i. 10, Isaiah Ixxiii. 22, xxxv. 11. ‘Behold, 
now, behemoth, whom I made with thee, he feed- 
eth on grass like the ox.’ It is supposed to be the 
hippopotamus. 

^EHENTA. Uria ? A timber tree of Ganjam 
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BEIROUT. 



BEHEBA* 


and Gumsur. Its timber is used for axle-trees, oil 
presses, and rice pounders. It is also burnt for 
firewood, the tree being very common^ The bark 
and leaves are used medicinally.— Macdonald 

BEHERA. Some of the Joodi and Johya in- 
habit the range called in the native annals Juddoo- 
ca-dang, and by Baber, the hill of Jud, skirting 
the Behut. Behera city is often mentioned in the 
Yadu Bhatti annals. It was one of their inter- 
mediate places of repose on their expulsion from 
India and migration to Central Asia. Its position 
was minutely pointed out by the emperor Baber 
(p. 259), who, in his attack on the hill-tribes of 
Jit, Goojur, Gukker, etc., adjoining Kashmir, 

‘ expelled Hati Gaker from Behreh, on the Behut 
river, near the cave-temples of Garkotri atBikrum.’ 
Baber (p. 294) also found the Jit masters of 

Sialkot-— ii. p. 2B3. 

BEHIKAR. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

BEHISTUN. This name is generally written 
Bisutun in the maps ; it is now given to a small 
village, 21 miles west of Kirmanshah, on the fron- 
tier of Persia, It is at the foot of rocky moun- 
tains, which are covered with bas-reliefs. The 
inscriptions are in the Bactro-Medo, or Persian 
cuneiform character of the Acbsemenidge. The 
most important is a list of the Iranian nations 
subject to Darius in the Naksh-i-Rustam, which 
the Persians attribute to the chisel of their famous 
sculptor Ferhad. Enormous marble capitals of 
columns are to be seen at Behistun. There are two 
tablets, the one containing a mutilated Greek 
inscription, declaring it to be the work of Gotarzes; 
the other, a Persipolitan sculpture, adorned with 
nearly 1000 lines of cuneiform writing, exhibiting 
the religious vows of Darius Hystaspes after his 
return from the destruction of Babylon, on the 
revolt of its Udapati or governor, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the son of Nebunet. Both O’tesias and Isodore 
mention a statue and pillar of Semiramis at Bap 
tane, but the sculptures of Semiramis and an 
inscription in Syriac characters have wholly dis- 
appeared. Baghistan is traditionally described as 
the pleasure-grounds of Semmamis; but D’Anviile 
suggested the identity of Behistun with the Baghis- 
tane of the Greeks, and there are good grounds 
from the ancient notices of this place, for supposin g 
him to he coirect. An oriental writer of the loth 
century described the rock of Behistunfrom his own 

observation, asthough itweresculptured in theform 

of a minaret. Oertainly nothing of the kind no^w 
remains. The inscription set up here by Darius 
Hystaspes, commemorates his restoration of the 
Zoroastrian faith, after its overthrow by the Tura- 
nian magi, and also of the text and commentary 
of the Zendavesta itself, which had been neglected 
or proscribed. The inscriptions on the tablets of 
Darius Hystaspes are in the old Persian language, 
in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the 
Scythians in the Medo-Persian Empire. The 
Scythian portion of those inscriptions is distinctly 
of the Scythian, that is, Turanian group, as spoken 
in the 5th century B.a, though the people by 
whom it was spoken are believed by Professor 
Oppert and Mr. Norris to have been Medians 
This Scythian part of the Behistun inscriptions 
bears a special relationship to the XJgro-Fmnish 
fam^, which Dr. Caldwell considers to resemble 
Hie Dravidian dialects, and thinks that the ancient 
bcythio race, by which the greater part of Central 
Asia was peopled, prior to the irruption of the 


Medo-Persians, belonged to the Ugrian stock, and 
not to the Turkish or Mongolian.--->:?ayce, vii. 79 ; 
Opp&i% Records of the Past, vii. 109 ; LayaixVs 
Nineveh, ii. 168; PeTrier, Jour n. ; Bunsen^ iii. 
\ Mawlhison, 

A mixture of barley and 
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BEHKUL. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

BEHMAN. Hind. lYitbania somnifera. 
BEHMEN, also Lai Behmen, the dried roots 
of two varieties of a composite plant, chiefly 
obtained frouv Kabul. Used by the natives as 
a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 drachms ; also in 
impotence,^ and as a deobstriient. Was formerly 
employed in European medicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. 

BEHOOR, a village between Fort Saint David 
and Pondicherry, at which Major Lawrance, in 
August 1752, entirely routed the French army. 
BEHOOYA. Beng. Cyperus difiorinis. 
BEHRAM, a Parsee or Zoroastrian, who dwelt at 
Nowsaree, a town about 20 miles from Surat. He 
wrote the Kissi-i-Sanjan, a history of the Parsee 
migrations. 

BEHUL. Hind. Grewia oppositifolia. 
BEHURA. Hind. Terminalia bellerica. 
BEHUSSEJ. Arab. Viola odorata. 

BEHUT, a name of the Jheliim river, called also 
Vehut and Yitashta, It is the Hydaspes of the 
^ Greeks. ^ As it passes through Srinagar, the 
j capital city of Kashmir, it is in December alDout 70 
I yards broad, and from 6 to 12 feet deep, and runs 
about half a mile an hour. In May it rises 25 or 
30 feet. It is navigable all through the valley, and 
on reaching the Panjab takes the name of Jiieliim 
In the Ppjab its bed is about 750 feet above the 
sea. It is to the east of the Indus river, to which 
It runs almost parallel, but it is smaller, Behutli 
is said to mean unbcgolten.— AVawc//, p. 90. 

BEIAT, a Persian tribe iu Kliorasan. 
BEIGLERBEG, or, as Meninski writes it in 
his Institute, Beglerbeg, signifies ‘lord of lords,’ 

IS a Turkish title given to the ruler of a province. 
Under him are the hakim or governor of a liir<'^e 
city, the zabit or chief magistrate of a town, and 
Hie ked khuda, principal Hioiise-hokler ; ’ also the 
Kalantar or buzurg, the person who, in a vilhua‘. 
^ercises authority over tiie other inhabitants*— 
Ouselefs Tr. L p. 194. 

BEILSGHMIEDIA FAGIFOLIA, \ 

very laip tree of the dense moist forests in the 
plains of South Canara, not much above the sea 
level. It been found also iu North Canara. 
and on the biliiet mountains in Northern India 
The tree grows to an immense size, and the timi ^er 
f Two other species 

miiabit Northern India.— F/ 

BEILSCHJnEDIAEUXBQJGiuS'- 

Laurus bilocularis, AWi., a true of Tipijeraii. one 
of theLam-aeece.— Aoa-A,- Vou/t. “ 
n taken from tlie Saracens Jiv 

Baldwin, the first king of Jerusalem, in a.i\ I J 1 1 
but retaken HST. Ton years afterwards, ti e 
Christians agraiu captured if. and h w.-ts frcuueiith- 
' Kf crusades. SuUse.iuemth- ft 

jfell into the hands of the from whom it 

was taken by the Turks, m ho .-lill retain 
sion of It. It is the aneieut ilervtus. It ii si 

Tf 1 ‘ "f a triunwilar 

Sf projecting into the sea .about four 

miles beyond the line of coast. It stands on a 
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gentle rising ground close to tlie sea-sliore, and is 
about three miles in QiTonmieTQme,--—RoUnson'*sTr, 

BEIS, one of the thirty -six royal races of Eaj- 
puts •who give the name to Beiswara. 

BEIT, also written Bate and Bete, an island in 
the Gulf of Cambay, occupied by the Badhail 
race. It was taken possession of by the pirates of 
Jugut, after they had ^ been defeated by Kutub 
Shah in a.d. 1482. Beit fell, after haying fought 
twenty naval engagements. 

, BEI-VIJEMA BEWA. , Can. Azadirachta, sj>. 

BEKH. Pees. A root of any plant, but 
particuiaiiy. if used medicinally ; thus-— 

Bekh-Anjabaz. Red-coloured root of a plant 
brought from Behli ; considered cooling. 

Bekh-i-Badyan. Foeniculum valgare. 

■. Bekh-i-Banafsha. 'Yiola serpens. ' 

Bekh-lCarafs. Apium invoiucratum ; Apium 
graveolens. 

Bekh-Karpp, root of a small plant from Dehli. 

Bekh-Kasni. Cichorium intybus. 

Bekh-i-Marjan. Red coral. 

Bekh-Mihaq. GlycyiThiza glabra. 

Bekli-i-Nilofar. Neliimbium speciosum. 

Bekh-i-Pan. Root of Chavica seriboo, Miq. 

Bekh-i-Sosan, Hind. Iris florentina. 

Bekh-i-Zafran, Aristolochia rotunda. 

Bekh-i-Zanjabil-i- Shami. Elecampane. 

BEKHOOR-MIRIAM. Arab. Cyclamen Euro- 
pseiim. 

BEKHUL, also Bekhli. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

BEKRA. Mahe. Tetraceros quadricornis, 

BEKUK. In the beginning of the 18th century, 
an impostor made his appearance at DehH, who 
produced a pretended new Scripture, written in a 
language of his own invention, framed from those 
spoken in ancient Persia, and founded a sect, in 
which the teachers were called Bekuk, and the 
disciples Ferabiicl. 

BEL. Hind. Any climbing plant ; a tendril. 

Bat-bel. Oissampelos Pareira, 

Bel-ka-bij, sugar-cane, cut up for setts, 

Bel-Kambi. Acacia amara. 

Bel-ke Bucbla Id bhaji. Basella alba. 

Bei-ki pat. Leaf of JUgle marmeios. 

BEL. Hind. A place where sugar - boiler 
pans are placed. Bel-KaraM, a sugar-boiling 
caldron. 

BEL, also Belgar. Hind. The iEgle marmeios, 
or Bengal cj^uince. Tlie fruit contains tannin, 
either pure or in combination ; a large amount of 
mucilage; a concrete essential oil; and an aro- 
matic as well as a bitter principle. A sedative 
or narcotic x>roperty would also appear to exist in 
one or other of these. The fruit, a little unripe, 
is given in diarrhcea and dysentery. The decoc- 
tion, of the dried fruit is aromatic, slightly bitter 
and astringent, gummy and mucilaginous, some- 
thing like a mixture of a decoction of quince and 
pornegranate, but bearing an aroma peculiar to 
tile Bel. When made into jam, and eaten at meals, 
like marmalade, every morning, it is found’ very 
useful to women and children, whom it is injurious 
to accustom to eoiitimial purgation. With Hindus | 
the leaves are sacred to Matajee (from the milk ’ 
of whose i'sreast this tree is believed to have sprung 
up), ami they arr r^ffered to ^lahadeva. The oath 
of BeLbandhar, or * the pledge of the Bel,’ is one 
of the most sacred a Hindu can take. When this 
oath is taken, some of its leaves are filled with 
turmeric, and interchanged with solemn pledges 


bythepartm^ieox^.; GenlMed, Top.ofAjmir; 
Malcolm's Central India, i. 196. 

BEL. Hind. A hoe. Beldar, a labourer. 
The beldar of Northern India are of the Kachi, 
Kurmi, and Ohamar races. In Southern India 
they are of the Wadara tribes. See Beldar. 

I BEL, Belos or Belus, a Babylonian deity. 

I Bel of Babylon was the Assyrian Bilu, and the 
Hebrew Baal, equal to lord. The older Bel was 
called in Akkadian, Mul or Mul-ge, the Lord of the 
Abyss, and presided over the earth and under- 
ground world. The younger Bel was called Bel- 
Merodach, The Babylonian trinity was Ann, Bel, 
and Hea. 

Hurman Bel, supposed by Movers to be the 
serpent of Bel, is explained by Bunsen to mean 
the combater of Bel, or straggler with Bel, called 
in the Oanaanitish dialect Yesrael or Israel. He 
was the straggler with El, God, the Hercules 
Palamedes of the Greeks. — Bimsen, iv. 284; Sayce, 
p. 164. 

BELA. Hind. Jasminum zambac ; in Bengal, 
Sapium bacciferum. 

BELA. Hind. Alluvial soil on the banks of 
a river. — PoivelL 

BELA, the chief town of Las, in Baluchistan, 
is built on a strong and rocky site on the northern 
bank of the Purali river. It is the Arma-Bel of 
the ancient Arab authors ; also called Kara bela. 
It is now decayed, but coins, trinkets, and funereal 
jars are found near ; and in the neighbouring hills 
are numerous caves and rock-cut temples, now 
ascribed to Farhad and fairies, but are the earthly 
resting abodes of former chiefs and governors ; 
also near, are old Mahomedan tombs. One-third 
of the houses are occupied by Hindus. — Elliot's 
India ; Masson's Journeys, ii. p. 28. 

BELADUR. Arab. Semecarpus anacarclium. 

BELADURI, author of an account of the early 
Arab invasions of Kandahar. He was so styled 
because addicted to the use of an intoxicating 
confection made from the Beladur. 

BELAGANI or Balagami, a village in the 
Shimoga district of Mysore, celebrated for its ruined 
temples, with sculptures of high finish, and many 
inscriptions. It was the capital of the Kadamba 
dynasty as early as the 12th century. 

BELALA or Belall, a dynasty in the Peninsula 
of India, whose sway at one time extended over 
the whole of Karnata, Malabar, the Tamil country, 
and part of Telingana. They claimed to be Rajputs 
of the Yadu branch. This dynasty ruled for 256 
years in Warangal, until its capture by Mahomedans, 
A.D. 1323, on which two of its officers established 
their rule at Yijianagar. 

BEL AM - KOND A - SULA M ANL ]\I aleal. 
Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker. 

BELAMUDAGAM. Maleal. Scasvola bela- 
mudagam, Lmii, 

BELAN, the ancient Amana, a large village in 
a valley of the Moimt Amanus, about three hours’ 
riding from Alexandretta. The pass of Belan, in 
the mountain called Pulse Syrise by the ancients, 
was traversed by Darius a few days before the 
; battle of Issus. It is in the route from 
and Syria. 

BELANDA, a tribe in Kedah. 

BELANUS. According to Colonel Tod (Tr.253), 
the Syrian Bal and Belanus is the Bal-Nath (god) of 
the Saura, whose grand temple of Somnath is the 
; counterpart of the Syrian Balbec, Soma-Nath 
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“ Lr'*'"' “ 1“' ««w- 

Chateghar division of the Central Provinces, of it is Sistknt 70 miles It is wittf ’ 
winch It IS the most northerly. The chief town the Western Ghats and ^10 ^^ “*‘®" °* 

IS built on the south bank of the river Arpa. The sandstones and rocks are limestones, 

population of the district is 785,000 sou? in a, SS rticd ste^ by granite in 

area of 8800 square miles. ’ I860V0 1850 w?s?9ir^^^ 

BEL-BANDHAE. Hinp. The leaves of the BriL client 
Bel or iEgle marmelos and turmeric placed on an Natives of Vt- climate is pleasant. 

iM ; , f«» j( «a. ii,„ off" “ . S “ri 

swearing by them, bee Bel i BELGAUM W A T ^ 

BELBUSSAN OHAEREE, of the Astracan j lobf tS-sTs 
steppe, IS a species of Galeodes. the ‘Lumbansr nin ’ Thl\* • ^ ^ produces 

_BELDAE, a delver, a digger, from bel. Hind.. Thennts 3 ffoMc. 


BELDAE, a delver, a digged, from bel. Hind. I Thenutnield a ve^l,; ® f Folifi®- 
a hoe, and dar, Pees., holder. This race migrate ' strung upon a thin strip*^of'bambo^^and 
from place to place as work is heard of. They will fcirn like a c.aS— 1 ’ 

are stone-cutters, construct dry walk and wells^ iural Sockfi, ^ Agn-Horticul- 

Ihey have no houses, but dwell in small tents. BELL Hind. Eibes lentos 

Those from 1 oona wear enormous turbans, eon- BELL a monarch of 1^;?’+,^ 1 .i , 

tainmg about 80 yards of cloth. They speak Vishnu as Vnmin^°..k, to whom the god 

Mahratti, also Hindi. They worship Marri Ai or BBLIKH-ZICHr 

the Death Mother, who is known also as Sitia or BELILLA M.\i iv oitnillus, L. 

small-pox, Mata, Ai, Devi, BhawauL They sacri- BFT T ' frondosa. 

flee rams. They marry when they have the means a - 

when young, bury the dead, and offer water liba- GlS: IZue ’ ' Gm I m 

tions and rico on the third day. They do not eat Gant’W, . Hind ' ’ ’ ' 

beef, but cat mutton. A few can write. They Bells are liro-plv k n- t -n m . 

claim to be dissimilar from the M^addaru. with Ghristtnn by Hmau^^ Buddhist, and 


Agri-TIoj'tlcul- 


- - - — — v.xj,v/ wucux earwi 

digps, who eat rats. The other are stone-cutters, one time had^WOeTfirko b7ltr 
and cart stones from quairies. such dimpncinnc, ’f ® *bese being of 

Beldar of the Hriya ai-e tank-diggers by pro- nmn meX Hnlf 
fession, and are ail under the command of a chief 288 000 lbs Jn® 

called a jemadar. Under the jemadar ar^ a hu-e masftoll W over , 120 tons. This 

number of naiks, each of whom has the command in 1654 It fell ac^ain lioweve^ ‘*^“1 
of a gang. These gangs have no settled home, broken un .and vp.Y 


£ rm uiic ouuilUttllU 

ot a gang. Ihese gangs have no settled home 
but wander about the district wherever they can 
got work. — Wils. 

BELEE WAULKEE. Can. Terminalia arjuna. 
Belclah, Pees., Myrobalan of T. bellerica. 

BELBMNITES. Lung-kuh, Chin. Fossils, 
very common in the limestones of Trichinopoly 
and m the Himalaya, of the genera Belenmites’ 
Belemmtella, Acauthoteuthis, Belemnoteuthis 


xiuwt'ver, ana was ao-fifti 

broken up and recast, but with a vast quantity of 

kSX ‘ A^®, ^ahhfgJeat 

Kinj.5, the Tzar Kolokol, which stands 19 ft S in 

hit’ roimraicl k i f • 

thick m solid metal, and the money value cst : 

loSmZf if totirweTghfk 

aDout 1J8 tons. It was long believed that rii.' 

been raised into some" kind of belfry but 
that It fell ajid buried itself in the earth E.y, ,’erf s 
however, aftpu 


and Oonotekthis. Bekmnk^ Tr-fficinrS 

Arabic medicine.— I/oniySer^rer, p. 242. conclusion tw S-^-^wation, came to tim 

BBLEEIKA. MaleaI VhAe var. of Calo- ‘be 

tropis gigantea.— A. Broa-H. enormons ^ "'‘“‘•'b was in an 

BELGAUM, a revenue district of the Bombay Ts Sp^oTt oT the ‘ ‘ T 
Presidencj, lying between lat. 15^ 22' and 16^ 56' was said^tl ^olokol,^ which 

^ B., with an area ! more than hnlf fh-> ^ considerubly 

of 4o91 square miles, and a population of 938,750 ’ and more than liell, 

souk. The country is about 8000 feet above the bell of St p4lk vditi "?■ ‘be fanioits old 

sea, and the rivers Kistna and Malparbha flow ’ once sa4d the lito if ’ to rraditio,,. 

through It to the east. Thepeoplearelaro^Iva^ri- msHnliftlif S-,, ^ sentinel on guard by 

cultuial, of the Smwak or Vain faith,XS i 8 «^^^'bidsor. ^ 

the saiva, vaishnava, and lingaet sects, and with ' rein-n of Fdu'’^*i^^ bell was origiuallv east in fhe 

“a ofSne fsiv" i 

A temple in the Parasgad dktrictk a place of ! Lughttoir on "f'* 

pilgrimage, on a hill sacred to the goddess Yel- ■ that time itlfo ^ lOOO. fiino,. 

lama, yisited in the full moon of November and i metel. adLlitinial 

April, commemoKtiYe in November of the death ' Bi'' Ben of t ■ ^ 

of Ycllamas husband, and in April of his return to i and Tl tVms rl'"'!"'!-'?®'' betw.vu i;! 

hfc At one moment the pilgrims rake a deep ; the hi vi^M- ^■<.rku,iu..,er 

wail, and the women break their gla^ l>»Sfes; : Peter waskbumLi^ri 

316 . . , o u I., I 
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sibS^iTojr* <■' »«»"> "fti. .w^ght [ 

Great Paul, the new bell for St. Paul’s is bv 

far the largest ever yet produced b Enaland A 

m.m of upwards of 20 tnno ,11* ^ngrana. A 

K£i‘LTml "'““Si* •»”“ 

the large bells cast of late vears namrin 

JoKril" ?f ‘“e* « »~ *t 

iine JoteralSS “tKS“» 1““’ 

thund2 ^TWs beir"’ " of istant 

the belfrv of ^ suspended in a tower called 

,1^ 

gotfaSlilverfo^tlTi?^^'^^^ prJirtJof 

nXraud fl! ’ it was infusion the 

thpilli * people cast m as votive offerino-s 
their plate and money. The natives regardit 

silverr?,f °"® veneration.’ It is whfte and 
Ind thp Emperor Nicholas 

here t ? granite 'pedestal, and 

is t4ed pfro? to which access 

use“d as a 

of ^hi^ f p'’" of ^"“erously, oast in all parts 

oL.n 1 lo Burma, those in the 

SEiall pagodas in form have their inferior nart 
less widened than the bells of Enroll, Tnd tC 

unupv''*' '?* ' “ os“tre of the 

iPi '’*• ’ tongue is hung in the interior 
the bell bein|: sounded by striking its outer surl 
face below with a deer or elk hom. The bell h 
Pag?<la in Eangoon was cast 

f94 l^a'ib, ^ ® 40 lbs. 

Vi tn-hif ’ i*® horght, 9^- cubits; its diameter, 
o cuDite; Its thickness, 16 inches. Whilst the 
materials were being melted, devout pemons threw- 
111 copper, silver, and gold in great quantities 
increasing the weight by%ne-fonrth. 

Mengoon, in Burma, is 18 ft. high, besides 7 ft 
W^tus; it is 17 ft. in diameter, 
and 10 or 12 in. thick. Its weight is supposed 
to exceed 200,000 lbs. =88 tons 7 cwt. 10^6 lbs 
Considerable quantities of gold and silver were 
flung uito the melting mass. The biggest bell in 
Burma is on a low circular terrace north of the 
temple at Mengoon . Its external diameter at the 
1123 13 16 ffc, o m., and its interior height 11 ft. 

» ^ small monastery not far 

from Pclon ; it weighs 53 J tons, and has on it 
se^eial thousand Chinese characters in basso- 
relievo, constituting a Buddhist classic, which the 
priests, when they retire into seclusion for three 
years, commit to memory. 

It has been asserted that Pekin has or had no 
less than seven, weighing considerably over 50 
tons each. One bell has been reported the largest 
sus 2 .^eiuled bell in the world, and second onlv 

OvkV/Tn-b*".. . J. .. ..C . 1 .. .. )> -.r J 


BELLEW. 


— - --- wnvjL fscwnu on 

among all bells to tlie iiuge creation of Moscow.- 


/>' 1 ^ creetLiun oi MOSCOW.— 

liUjaudit. J.cijend of the Ihirmcac Buddha. 


tcndpTif nf first superin- 

tendent of the Madras Military Male Ornhan 

jWlum, when it was opened in 1789 HoCas 

SchiJJ^. t'‘e Bell and Lancaster .system 

RPr'r'Anowvk *’'®J''addar, Felis chaus. 
BELLADONNA. Tien-kia, Chin. Atrona 

BELLART^^'^f Oeropegia juncea, if. 

. ^LBijAEr, a town and military cantonment 

romSavl R® Peninsula of Indil, equidS 

trom the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The 
towm IS m lat. lo“ 8' 61" N., and long. 76" 67' 16" 
it. It ^ves Its name to a revenue district, which 

that^f and west, 

that of Hyderabad on the north, and Guddapah 

district on the east. Since the 14th century tliis 
district _has successively been under the rule of 

SniJ'KfAf the Adal Shahr 

nfifiN Sivaji and the Peshwas 

(1640)’ of the Moghul emperors of Dehli, of the 
Mahomedan ru ers of Mysore, of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and finally of the British, to whom 
It was ceded by the Nizam in 1803. The popu- 
latiOD m 1871 was 1,668,000 souls, 92 per cint 
temg Hmdus of the Saiva, Taishiiak, and a few 
of the Imgaet sects. A small colony of the Beder 
race^occupy the sanatorium hill of Ramandruff 
and the Korcha-wanlu are a predatory race in tS 
plam. The rums of the ancient capital of Hunipi 

IOaoTJ; J**® i? a Piain about 900 to 

1200 feet above the sea, with solitary granite hOls 
projecting from the red and black soil. The 
climate IS ve^ arid, the rainfall about 22 inches 
but It has the rivers Tumbudra, Pennar, Ham-i’ 

1 edavati and Chitravati ; several anients have 
been built across the head of the Tumbndra, and 
watercourses have been led alonff its bkks 
particularly at Cliitwadaglii Hninpi (the ancient 
Vipanagar), Seiragupali, and Rampur. Tim 
principal reservoir is at Bookapataam, fonnod bv 
embanking the gorges of a range of hills through 
which the river Chitravati flows. The tanks of 
Daroji, Anantapur, and Shinganinalla are next 
in importance ; but there are many ancient bunds 
which were breached during the native govern- 

restored. About 
“• black soil. 

Larth salt is made throughout the district ; iron 
IS largely made at Sundoor. The underlying 
rock in the Bellary and Guddapah districte m 
granite or gneiss. 

BFk'tflAW^k B^S^^avia vulgaris. 

BFl'T'kkr^i A^pnn i anacardinm. 

BELLEEOM. Ta.w. A wood called in Mala- 
bar and CanMa, kyndle. It resembles the angelv 
wood. The Company’s cruiser Aurora was built 

forests in the 

north of Malabar. — Edge, M. and C 

BELLEW, HEpy WALTER, a iedical officer 

who served in the Crimea in 1866, in the wk 
against Russia, and afterwards entered the E I 
Company’s service in the Bengal army, and 
almost exclusively on 
*6 N.W. frontier of India, in Kashmir knS 
^ghamstan. In 1867, was a member of General 
Lumsden’s mission to Kandahar, and wrote the 
journal of the mission. In 1865, published a 
topographicaLhistory of the Yuzufzai district ; in 
1868, painplilet, 'Oar Pan jab Frontier,’ advo- 
817 ■ 
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BELL METAL. 

eating reconstruction of the British N.E. boundary 
and occupation of the frontier highlands. In 1868’ 
published a graniinar and dictionary of the Pushto 
BELL METAL. 


BENABES. 


Klokspys, . . 
Metal de Ponte, 
Metal de cloches, 
Glockengut 


Dot. 

Fb. 

Gee. 


Koloklnaja-mjed, 
Campanil, . . . 
Yenjalam, . . . 
Kantan, 


Bus. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


. An alloy, consisting of three parts of copper and 
one of tin, of which bells are 
BELLOWS. Eno. Pankha, Hind. For house- 
hold fires of India, the bamboo blow-pipe is em- 
ployed. The blacksmiths of India use sheep-skins 
sewed, with a cleft, edged with wooden rods 
which the bellows-hlower opens, raises, and de- 
pi esses. The Chinese bellows consist of forcin<^ 
air-pumps, two cylindrical tubes of wood, of about 
eight inches diameter, about five feet long each 
and placed vertically in the earth, contiguous to 
each other, with pistons inserted iu each, which 
are alternately depressed, in the manner of churn- 
ing, by a beliows-man sitting beside them. The 
air IS pressed out of a lateral tube in each, and 
communicates with the forge. Above these tubes 
are two apertures furnished mth valves to admit 
fresh supplies of air. Such double-nozzled bellows 
m’e m use by the Bui>mese, the Malays, and the 
Hovas of Madagascar. Those of Burma are of 
two bamboos four inches in diameter and five feet 
long, with pistons clothed with a bunch of feathers 
or other soft substance.-P..,ofe White's Voyage. 

Capsicum grossum. 

Bw wT SOOT, jagari. 

. K-ELLAi Hind. A roller press to extract 
]moe_from the sugarcane; also a machine for 
cleaning cotton from its seed. 

BELOO. Tel., Uria? A tree of Gan jam and 
Gumsur ; extreme height 30 feet, circumference 3 
feet. Its wood is sometimes employed for making 
carts ; the leaves are used for making the umbrella- 
hat which is worn on the head by the ryots and 1 
coolies . — Captain Macdonald: ^ 

BELOSTOMA INDICUM, an aquatic species, ' 
attains a size of nearly three inches. 

BELTANE feast was on May-day, but the word 
was also applied to fires kindled in honour of Bel 
on other days as on Midsummer Eve, All-Hallow 
E en, and Yule or Christmas. 

Gray, Gerard, Lesson, and Lacepede, as of the 
genera Physeter Delphinus, Delphinapturus, and 
Wmtf P ® Belphmid® found in the 

At antic, and Arctic Ocean. 

RPt"ttuhtt^"r‘ garlic. 

®®CIJMBH. Duk. Averrhoa bilimbi. 

Af \f ^ the Hassaa district 

of Mysore, but now only with about 8000 inhabit- 
ants. It IS ^lled in the Puranas, Yelapura, and is 
knoTO to the people as Dakhina Varanasi, or 
southern Benares. Its celebrated temple 


great part of its length with perpetual snow Dr 
Ihomson reached its axis in the Karakoram p.ass‘ 
elevated 18,300 feet. The Kouen Lun chain has 
been called the Belur Tagh or Bulut Tag, which 
Captain Cunningham regards as synonymous with 
the Balti mOTutams. It is also called Mustagk 
Kaiakoram. Hindu Kush, and Tsun lung or Onion 
mountams, because of a species of Allium growing 
there. Its continuation is the Pamir range At 

thZdtw"^’ indigenous inhabitants of 

tuat distiict, and generally those of Eashonp 

*be adjacent hkdi’ 
Imds, are^Tajai, who qieak Persian, and who are 
all agriculturists. The Turkoman eithei came 
after them and settled at a later period, or else 
the Aryan! found there ; 
-a IS” P™»»1 1— Of tl.e A.,™.: 

BELUTA POLA-TALI. Maleal. Crimim 
^ ^f.®^"i^®'-“bampagam, Mesua ferrea. 

IMEE, a house in Bombay, called 
Maz^ong House, once occupied by Mrs” Draper 
S^D Shelefther hnsbind 

of ?if ^ Mysore who collect the juice 

Maleakm. ^ 

navpl" Vitex negundo. Bem- 

btoin Bem-tamara, Nelum- 

Dium speciosum, Wiild. 

bSS* Oaunabis sativa. 

RPWa speotabilis. 

Moscluismoschiferus,Zhw;. 

BENABA, also Bia and Bibla. Due. Ptero 
carpus marsupium. icio- 

SAT?y' 1 ^ 1 ™®- Sporobolus diander. 
on^fhp^Wf®! “ tbe Hindus, is built 

Barna Naddi ontheN.E.,andth?AkNaS Se 

3 mlip/ L? ® f 

I iif IS in xai}. ]^t pf jff n 

The people call it Kasi, but it is also called Yaraivis 
or Varanasi, also Ati Mnkta. It is famed for S ! r! 

ristic w’-ork 111 clays, metal, Stone, wood and aHovq 

S"fc'N‘T f " 

Ot the N.V. Provinces of India, which has the 
districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Benares. Ghazipur’ 
Gorakhpur, and Mu-zapur, of 18,314 .sruiare iJlfs’ 
and a population in fsTii of S,179.3ur souL of 
whom 90 per cent, are Ahir, IJaniv.a, BiSiunif 
Clumar, Kayastli, Kiirnii. and Pajpnt The 

people arelargely agiiciiltnral gTowingiix'wiie- 

barley, oats, peas, cotton, iiajra. sor'.'luim ' nnii-.’ 
pulses, mdigo. Benares tow! has mam^ie m t’. 
and shrmes, and Hindus resort to it in prh-rima.v’ 

The liver Ganges bond.s round the ton n ''r P H 

view from the river k a beautif , ^ 


-- , Htodu topi" r''T‘^ 

Cb.,™;„a“ta j l?te;«tbdcbw 

and sculptures from the master hand of Jakana ' nartiallv '*}' iavcrnii,-r. 1 was 

It was erected and endowed about the I rekS in' the 

middle of the l|th century, by a king of tL AhtlvaB-d a up in- 

<Iy?asty,_on the occasion of his able for the' bemitl^^f ivinark'- 

Jama faith to vaishnava I embellishment. ‘ The tliiVh rhn"^'' 

' *■' ‘ - pi.ites Of' pure .goL" 


conversion from the 
Hinduism.-- Qaz, 

± tagh is one of the many names given 

to the Xouen Lun chain, which forms the noithern 

than the^ fiot less elevated 
than the Himalaya, and is covered throughout a 


The 


with which 

B^mankal ^BSi.<=t,^“ ’v twn.s 

Hindu, Vaishnava -Hindu, and Jaina; h^'ll 


BENARES. 

present it is a great Saira city, and the emblems 
of this deity s wship are niiTltitiidmoiis. Duma 
also, and likewise Ganesh, Surya, Vishnu, Eanta, 
and Parasnath, allhave shi-mes. But, though now 
pre-eminently _ a Hindu city, with many tol or 
IS celebrated amongst Buddhists as 
the place_ where their great teacher first expounded 
his doctrine, or, as they express it, where he first 
began to turn the wheel of the law. This was one 
of the four great events in the life of Buddha ; and 
the stupa which TOS bufit upon the spot was 
TP “onuments of 

Situated about 3t| luiies to the north of the city 
amidst am extensive mass of ruins, which me 
three sides by large artificial lakJs. ' 
emanated, and still emanate, 
almost alT new opinions on questions of Hindu 
theology, Hmdu philosophy, and Hindu iuris- 

fs'''finS^®in the Benares authorities 

final m the Hindu world. There, Sankara 
Acharya won a great Saivite controversial victory- 
there *sguised as a Hindu boy, Paizi becatne 
initiated m the Hindu Shastras ; there, at the 
fountainhead, did Aurangzeb try to diffuse the 
leaven of Mahomedanism ; and there the Benares 
college has been erected by the British, to en- 
ighten and form the native population with new 
ideas in their heads, and new institutions. 

front is 

about 4j: miles. The houses are built of stone 
. nd some of them are three or four storeys high, 
aM tastefully ornamented on the outside. The 
ghats, or bathing-places, are large buildings many 
storeys high, with han^ome veiandas and majestic 
poxtais j blit tiieir distinctive characteristic is seen 
in flights of wide stairs. The manufacture of gold ! 
and silver brocade in Benares is famed. The looms ! 
are very simple in their construction. The gold I 
and silver pass through many hands before they I 
are formed into thread. Brocades (kimkbab) I 
(dopatta), and silks are con’ i 

Bilk dhoto called ‘pitambar,’ and a dark-blue silk I 
witli white spots called ‘bund,* ’ also the silk sari 
or scarves, exclusively for women^s wear, forming 
Doth a skirt and a scarf. Its lacquer ware is goof 
iwo kinds of resin are used; one called rahl, is 
sold at eight annas the seer, and is said to be 
brough t^ f roin Mlrzapur . The liner lacquer is mad e 
of a resin called gaharba, for a seer of which one 
rupee ainT two annas are paid. There is a Maha- 
raja of Benares; Ms family was founded by 
Mmisa Kam, zamindar of Gungapore, who died in 
u -iO, and was succeeded by raja Bulwumt-Singin 
wlio joined bhah iVlam and; Shuja-o-Dowla in 
their mvasion of Bengal in 1763. He joined the 
bntisli camp with the emperor, after the battle 
ot .Buxar,_ and_^in the arrangements made with the 
emperor m 1764, his zamindari was transferred 
British Government. The in- 


BJilNDKAR. 


sur 

1 


ti./ uuu wiwsii uovermnent. The m- 
occurred on the 14th Januarv 
Ji>. in jfarch 1862, the Maharaja received the 
assurance, by siinmid, that in the event of failure 
oi natural heirs, Goyernment will permit and con- 
firm any adoption of a successor made by himself 
or by any future chief of his state, that maybe 
in accordance with Hindu law and the customs of 
his race. ^ Tiie Maharaja receives a salute of 13 
guns.--d;h‘/a%s*o//'6‘ TrccUka, p. 41 ; Sclilagentweit ; 
UhonUrg .v Tr. nt India and Kashmir^ i. p. 99 • 


ArcJi. Sure. lienor/ Ti A v r 
xxxu. ofl864; Imn.Ga- 

part of bur^ 

bS ^ T settlement of the 

ffrf f ’ * ®“rrenderecl to the Dutch in 1825 in 

( ^Byro ATAT'^r^ “ Malacca. 

BEWnili^R^' ^•^^■,,-^^®J“oschusesculentns. 
rV ^ small town of sixty houses 

which takes its name from a dyke or Inind r*nn * 

A‘'flafbridefof tP Bdemi' 

-a Hat br dge of thirteen arches is throwa over tho 

stream, the waters of which form a CS cas- 
cade just beneath it. As the bed of "terls 
very deep, seven other dykes have been constmeted 

tion oHhf f ff ’ frrtkeiiTiga- 

tion ot the fields. It has been made famous hv 

the bewitching strains of Moore, whose laimiLo-e 
surp^ses the reality, though, in’the spring-fem 
Bendannr is doubtless a lovely spot ’ 

” ^ Bendemeer’s stream. 

T 41 mghting-ale sings round it all the dav Irmo- . 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet team’ 
Th^f n * ™ *ke toses and hear the birds’ song 

llmt bower and its music I never forget ; 

T .alone in the bloom of the year 

I think Is the nightingale singing there yet® ’ 

“ if T+r® ^ liendemeer’ 

! the roses soon withered that hung o’er thZave • 

* sZne^*®*’'"’™® gathered, while freshly they 

^AU T 'BstHIed from their flowers, that -ave 
_ All the ft agrance of summer, when summer was "on p 
Thus memoiy draws from delight, ere it dfes “ 

TW Sn kes of it many a f a?b 

riius bright to iny soul, as twas then to my eyes 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bemlemeer. » » 

lC9yO; Pottlnger'BTra. 
r Travels, ii. p. 326. 

BPNnTT Afi'ZTf ''^7®^’®®’’^ 
tbA o m scattered throughout 

the southern Tnbutary Mahals, are colonies of mi 
aboriginal people, often mentioned in the Hindu 
classics, _amd named Savara, Saura, or Saur and 
gipposed to be the Suari of Pliny, and Saba’rse of 

Ptolemy. TheBendkararesaid /o’bcnuSfiSri! 
RtitZ ’ “d elsewhere in the Tributary 

18p notices the Benclkar, m the Kolehan district 
a clan or tnbe, not exceeding 250 or 300 in number 

Keonjhur and 

Jamdapir, the southern border of the Kolehan 
district. The country inhabited by this tribe is 
exceeding wild, being in fact one mass of almost 
impenetrple^ jungle. The Savara who occupy 
pe countty between the Kandh Maliahs or hill 
tracts and the Godavery, retain a primitive form 
of speech; hut the Bendkar Savara have no 
language of their own, and no tradition that they 
ever posseted one. The form of speech used m 
Unya ; and those living in mixed villages conform 
to manjr customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferiw 
castM. They 'WArehip a female divinity, whom they 
call Bansuri and Thakurani, to whom annually they 
offer goats aud fowls ; but every ten years eacb 
community of Bendkar offers a Lffal^ a boar a 
S19 ’ 
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BENBO. 


BENGAL. 


sheep, and twelve fowls. In marriage, tbe girl is is 78'". The district between the Ganges and 
brought by her friends to the bridegroom's house, the Brahmaptra, extending northwards to the 
The young couple make two and a half turns foot of the Himalaya, is a slightly higher tract 
round a pot of water, in which are mango leaves, of country, and specially suited for the growth 
They are then bathed together, and their hands of fibrous plants, for which the neighbourhood 
tied together, and the ceremony is at an end. of Rungpur is greatly celebrated. In the districts 
a he dwellings of the Bendkar are constructed of immediately east of the Brahmaputra, including 
branches ancl leaves, and covered with grass. Dacca and Sylhet, the greater portion of the 
Their ordinary food consists of edible roots surface is occupied by the rich plains of 
which they find in the jungle, with berries and Mymensing and Sylhet, through which the river 
wild fruits, such diet being varied and improved Soornia meanders. The old channel of theBrahma- 
occasionaliy by the produce of the chase. Their putra, now nearly dry, winds along by Dacca 
husbandry is merely scratching up the surface of from the eastward. This tract affords a great 
the ground. Their scanty crops are raised in variety of produce, such as cotton, sugar-cane, 
little plots on the hill-sides, near watercourses, rice, and other grains. 

They barter their maize, grain, or rice with the BeJiar is that portion of the Gangetic plain 
lowland villagers. The Bendkar burn the dead, between the Himalaya and the plateau of Central 
with the head to the north. In this they vary India, which is terminated at one end by the 
from the Eol, who affect the south; and the hill N.W. districts of Ghazipur and Gorakhpur, and 
Bhuiya, who honour the west. — Dalton's Etlinol; at the other by the passes of Rajmahal. This 
/U'. Re.*?. 184:2. tract of country comprises the Patna and Biiagul- 

BENDO, a light wood of Java, usefulfor canoes, pur divisions. The people are a more manly race 
BENDIJ. Tel. .Bschynoniene Indica, X, than the Bengali ; they speak Hindi dialects ; and 
BENEDICT GOES, in 1603, undertook a jour- the proportion of Mahomedans amongst them is 
ney with the specific object of determining whether comppatively small. 

the Cathay of old European travellers and modern Orma is a narrow littoral strip of country 
Mahomedans was or was not a distinct region from running down between the hills and the Bay of 
China, — Cathay /i. -p, cxlil Bengal. Its people speak the ITrya language, 

BENG. Tam. Bignonia suaveolens. closely allied to but distinct from Bengali, and 

BENGAL is the country through which the their character and manners are in many respects 
rivers Brahmaputra and Ganges flow to the bay to peculiar. 

which it gives its name, and it gives its name also Chuiia Nafipur is a table-land lying south of 
to the presidency in the Government of British Bebar. It is a hilly and sparsely - populated 
India, which includes Bengal or Lower Beng^al, region, and not very fertile. Its eastern districts, 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Manbhum and Singhhum, are partly inhabited by 
Assam, and Ajmir, each with a local government Bengali. In Hazaribagh, Hindustani people are 
of its own, but all subject to the general control found, but in the west and south the people are 
of the Governor-General of India in Council. The mainly aboriginal, belonging to Eol and Dravidian 
area that these five provinces occupy is 591,766 tribes. The elevation of Chutia Nagpur is oOOO feet, 
square miles, and in 1878 their population was with hills running east and west, but of little 
138,024,614 souls. Also, the military forces dis- height. Sirgujah is inountainous, rising 600 tt> 
tributed through these five provinces are known 700 feet above the level of Chutia Nagpur. Myn- 
as the Bengal army, and form a large portion of pat is a table-land about 30 miles south-east from 
the army of India, under a Commander-in-Chief, Sirgujah town, and about 3000 or 3500 feet high, 
who has the supreme direction also of the armies Palamow district is very mountainous. Ilazari- 
of Madras and Bombay. The Bengal or Lower bagh town, 24° N., 85° 54' E., 1750 feet. The slojie 
Bengal region now to be noticed is administered of country S. towards Sumbulporo, and even de- 
by a Lieutenant-Governor. It lies between lat. pressed towards the Mahanadi, Siimbulpore town 
19° 18' and 28° 15' N., and long. 82° and 97° E., being only 400 feet. The Orissa table-land then 
with an area of 203,437 square miles. The census rises on the southern side of ^Mahanadi, in some 
for 1881 gives a population of 68,750,443, as places to 1700 feet, backed by the chaiii of East 
against 62,724,840 in 1872, showing an advance Ghats. Amarkantak is a juiigly table-land, lut. 
of 9*6 per cent. Bengal, 35,954,874; Behar, 22° 40' N., long. 81° 5' E., 3500 feet. 

22,897,212; Orissa, 5,184,066 ; Chutia Nagpur, Bengal proper, Behar, and Orissa are in tlie 
4,714,291. In all Bengal, the Mahomedans are valleys of the rivers Ganges, Brahma|aura, and 
19,553,831 ; Hindus, 38,975,418 ; Christians, Mahanadi They are fertile, anti yield (‘very veire- 
90,763; Buddhists and Jains, 84,974, It is table product which can feed and (dothe a |>eop]e!(U’ 
bounded on the north by Assam, Bhutan, and enable them to trade with foreign nations. Aim’d 
Nepal. On the east an unexplored mountainous the hilly spurs and undulations, coal oeciirs in 
region separates it from China and northern vast areas, -with iron and copper ore and lime- 
Burma. It has Burma, the Bay of Bengal, and stone. Sait is made along tiie coa.st line. The 
the Madras Provinces on the south, and the great rivers afford facilities for tlie (rarriaire 
plateau of the pentra! Provinces and fericts of their agricultural and mineral wealth, am! '"'their 
the N.W. Provinces are on its west. In this ai*ea annual inundations in I,iOwer BenEiul sprern! a top- 
are included the four provinces under notice, viz. dressing of virgin soil over thousands of s.uiare 
Bengal proper, Behar, Orissa, and Cbutia Nagptir. i miles. 

Bengal is flat, and intersected by the watercourses | Its early historv is obscure. The m jas of Bcunud 
formed by the branching of the Ganges and j capitei Eiinauj (Gaur?). who have Ihh-u idmuiteMl 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries. The climate i as the flrst rulers, were the family uf ,F>linpula. 
is comparatively equable; the rainfall ranges from Abifi FazI, however, enumerat(‘S tfiree dvnastiM^ 
•,60 tO' 100 inches ; and .Calcutta mean 'temperature * as' prior to this family. Tlu* tir^r of ilic i’aidya 
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rajas was Siikh Sen, in a.d. 1063. Its last Hindu 
king was Lakshmanan. He had been placed on 
the throne in infancy, and during his Iona; reiccn 
had been a just and liberal ruler. In A d 1203 
Beipl w overrun by Bakhtiar, a general of 
Mahomed_ Gori, and Lakshmanan escaped to 
Orissa. From that time till the 18th century, it 

ffon sometimes, as from 

11 JJ to 1330, under the Moghul emperor of Hin- 
dustaii ; then for two hundred years independent • 
and ag’ani under the Dehli empire, until treaties 
entered nito by the British with tlie emperor of 
Dehh, in l/6o, placed Bengal and Bohar under 
^le administotion of the British East India 
Company. Orissa was occupied, and in 1854 a 
liieutienant-Oovernor was appointed. 

The Mahoiiiedan soYereigns were ; 

Kikhr-iKlrDiti, A.D. 1338 ; Fattah, . . . a.d. 1461 
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Ala-ud-Diii, . . . 
Hajl Elias, styled 
Sliains-ud-Bin, . 
Sicundar, . . , . 
Ghaias-ud-Din, . . 
Siiltan-us-Sulatin, . 
Slunns-ud-Din ii., . 
Eaja Eans, . . 

Jit Alai, styled Jalal- 
ud'Biii, .... 
Ahmad, .... 
Nasar-ud-Biii, . , 
Nasar, ..... 
Barbik, . . . . , 
Yusuf, . .... 


1340 ! Shahzadah, 

I Firoz, . . 
1342 j Alahmud, . 
1357 Aluzaffar, . 
1367 I Ala-ud-Din ii, 
1374 I Nasrat, . . 

1383 i Alahmud, . 

1386 Slier Shah, 
Selim, . . 

1392 Adili, . . 

1409 Bahadur, . 

1426 Jalal“ud-I)in, 
1426 Sulimau Kirani, 
1428 Bayazid, . . 
1445 Baud, . . . 


1481 

1481 

1493 

1494 
1497 
1521 
1534 
1537 
1545 
1548 
1553 
1560 
1563 
1573 
1573 


^ Bengal was amongst the first of the places of 
India with which the English East India Company 
traded. In 1599, an association was fonned in 
Eondmi to trade with the East Indies, and on 
31st December 1600 they obtained an exclusive 
cnarter of privilege, constituting them a body 
politic and corporate, by the name of ‘The 
(.loypnor and Company of Merchajits of London 
trading to the East Indies.’ In 1613, they were 
ordm-ed by Jahangir to settle in Surat. In 1634, 
toiiah Jahan issued a firman for two English 
factories to settle in Bengal ; and subsequently, in 
gratitude for the benefits derived by one of the 
ladies of the zenana of Prince Shuja from the 
medical skill of Afr. Boughton, Shah Jahan granted 
tjie privilege to the English of free trade in Bengal. 
The first factory of the company had been at 
Masulipatam, but in 1625 it was removed to Ar- 
megon, and subsequently (1639) Mr, Day removed 
it to a village in the territory of the raja of 
Chanclragiri, and erected a facto.ry there, which was 
first called Fort St. George, and is known now as 
Aladras. The regular connection of the Company 
with Bengal, however, did not commence until 
1 642, when a factory ^yas established at Balasore, 
and in 1652 permission was obtained for unlimited 
triu.le %Yithout payment of customs dues, on an 
annual payment of Rs. 8000. In 1661, Charles 
n. granted a new charter, vesting the Company 
with power to make peace and war, and to send 
to Eiiglpd unlicensed traders ; but a fresh charter 
issued ill 1693 limited the Company’s powers to 
twenty-one years. In 1698, a rival company was 
fonned, called the nc’w or English Company ; but 
in 1702 tliis amalgamated with the old or London 
Company, and the tivo parties styled themselves 
the United Company of Alerchants trading to the 
Ihtst Indit‘s. During 1 lie administration of Shaiasfca 
Khan, subadar of Bengal, the English were sub- 
jected to much oppression. Shaiasta Khan exacted 
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his o4ers trbitrarily oxtSd 
the factors, till in 
redress by Ce of ^ 

English exasperated the Eniperw- wi A 

Jdered that they should Ee expeUe7®frt7w^ 
The Company’s factories werrsSzed 

rn^ affairs were brought to the brink of 
urn, when negotiations for peace were set on foot 
and a reconciliation was effected. ’ 

obtained permission from 
Azim-iis-Shan grandson of Aiirangzeb, and gover- 
nor of Bengid, to purchase the towns of cSa- 
wiitty, Govmdpur, and Galcuth^^ 
nJZaiTj became subadar of 

to Pfjwusly manifested aversion 

to the Butish, and the Governor of Calcutta 
having refused to deliver up one of the princtoal 

SmTov the Nawab’s late mS 

tJie Governor of Dacca, whom the Nawab had 
Suraj-ucl-Dowla attacked and 
captured Calcutta on 5th August, One hundred 

thrift “d were 
Uirust into a guard-room, since called the ‘ Black 

the n;o.ir/'®''n twenty-threo, perished in 

the night. On 2d January 1757, Calcutta was 
retaken by a force which had been despatched 
from Madras under Clive and Admiral Watson, 
and on the 4th of February the Nawab’s army 
was simprised and defeated by Olive. Overtures 
were then made by the Nawab, and on 9th Feb- 
ruaiy 1767 a treaty was concluded, by which 
the Nawab agreed not to molest the Company in 
the enjoyment of their privileges; to permit all 
goods belonging to the Company to pass freely 
by land or water without paying any duties or 
lees; to restore the factories and plimdered 
property ; to permit the Company to fortify 
Calcutta, and to establish a mint." Three days 
afterwards, a contract with the Nawab, offensive 
and defensive, was signed. War having broken 
out between France and Great Britain, Clive 
attacked the settlement of Chaiidernagore, on 
which Suraj-ud-Dowla furnished the French with 
arms and money, and was preparing to make 
common cause against the British. At this 
jimcture a confederacy was formed among Surai- 
ud-Dowla’s chief officers to depose him. The 
British joined this confederacy, and concluded a 
treaty with Mir Jafar Ali Khan, and at the battle 
of Flassey, which was fought on the 23d June 
1757, the powmr of Suraj-ud-Dowla was com- 
pletely broken, and on the 29 th June, Jafar Ali 
was installed by Clive as subadar of Bengal. 

Ill 1759, the Shahzada, afterwards Shah Alam, 
in consequence of some dispute with his father, 
the emperor Alam gir II., fled from Dehli, and 
entered into a league with the siibadars of Oudh 
and Allahabad for the conquest of the Lower 
Provinces. The prince advanced into Behar with 
about 40,000 men, and laid siege to Patna. Mir 
Jafar was greatly alamied by the prince’s advance, 
and at his solicitation Clive marched with all 
the force he could assemble to the relief of Patna ; 
but ere he reached that place, the prince’s army 
had almost entirely dispersed. On Clive’s return, 
the nawab Alir Jafar granted him as a jaghir, the 
quit-rent, about three lakhs per annum, which 
the Company had agreed to pay for the zamin- 
dari of Calcutta. 

To meet bis pecuniary engagements, Mir Jafar 
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'liad recourse to the severest exactions. He re- 
signed himself to iimvorthy favonrites ; and it 
became necessary to depose him in favour of his 
son-in-law, hlir Kasim. All Khan, with whom a 
treaty was concluded on 27th September 1760, by 
which the British obtained possession of Bardwan, 
Midnapiir, and Chittagong. But serious disputes 
arose l:»etween Mir Kasim and the British regard- 
ing the right of the servants of the Company to 
trade, and to have their goods passed free of duty, 
which led at last to war. In 1764, Mir Jafar All 
agreed, in addition to the sums for which he had 
contracted in the recent treaty, to pay five lakhs 
a month towards the expense of the war then 
■ being carried on against the Wazir of Oudh, so 
long as it lasted. Mir Jafar died in Jannary 1765, 
and was succeeded by his son, Najam-ud-bowla, 
with whom a new treaty was formed, by which 
the Company took the military defence of the 
country entirely into its own hands, and, among 
other conditions, the Nawab bound himself to 
appoint, by the advice of the Governor and 
Council, a deputy to conduct the government, 
and not to be removed without the consent of the 
Council. 

Kajam-ud-Dowla died on 8tli May 1766, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Syf-ud-Dowla, a 
sixteen. Syf-ud-Dowla was succeeded in 
17/0 by his brother, Mubarak-ud-Do-wla, witla 
whom a new engagement was made. .By this 
engagement the Nawfib’s stipend was fixed at 
o 1,81,991 rupees. This is the last treaty which 
was formed with the Nawab. The office of suba- 
dar had now become merely a nominal one, all 
real power having passed into the hands of the 
British. In 1772, the stipend was reduced to 
sixteen lakhs a year, at which rate it is paid to 
this day. ^ 

Bengal was declared to be the chief presidency 
on the 16th June 1773. By the treaty of 22cl 
February 1845 with Denmark, the British Govern- 
ment obtained possession of Serampore ; and now 
exceptmg the small settlement of the French 
imtion at Ohandernagore of 3 square miles, all 
Bengal is under British supremacy. But in 1876 
there were in Bengal 150,000 estates on the 
roii, besides a vast number of petty revenue-free 
estates. 

Bengal proper lias an area of 84,198 square 
miles, with a population of 86,564,708, or 43.8 to 
the sqiuu-e mile. For administrative .and rovenno 
puipo.sos It is arranged into 28 districts, viz. 
Bakarganj, Baiikura, Bardwan, Birblium' Boara, 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
Hill Tipperah State, D.acc.a, Darjiling, Dinafpiua 
handpiw, Hugh, with Howrah. Jalpagori, Jessoro' 

H Ifaldah, Midnapur’ I 

Murshidabad, Nadiya, Noakhali, Pabna, Eaia- ■ 
snahi Eangpm-, Sylhet, Tipjiorah, and the Twenty ' 
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Eajbansi (739,886), 
with Pali of Diii- 
ajpur and Mal- 
dah, and Koch of 
Eangpiir, . 1,000,000 
Sad-gop, . . . 630,000 


Santal, , , . 

Siinri, vintners, 
Teli, Till, Kalii, 
Tuar, . . . 
Yaishnav, , . 

I Weavers, 


139,701 

430,582 

572,650 

331,601 

428,000 

963,176 


. 426,908 

. " 

l,00i,369 
. 208,935 
893,989 


The Kaibartha and the Sacl-gop are the chief 
cultivators. The languages spoken are Bengali 
Urdu, and English. ’ 

J3eJiar has an area of 42,417 square miles, with 
a j3opulation of 19,786,101, or 465 to the square 
mile. For administrative purposes it is arranged 
into ten districts, — Bhagalpur, Ghamparan, Gaya, 
Monghir Patna, Piimiah, Santal Parganas, Saran, 
bhahabad, and Tirliut. The more important 
of its castes and tribes ane~— 

Brahmans, . . . 863,662 1 Musahar, . . 

Kajputs, , , 1,013,676 I Ahir or Goal, a, 

Aoen, ... . 985,638 iBabhan, . . 

Ikiirmi, . . . . 650,839 1 Kayasth, . . 

teantal, . . . _. 485,948 1 Dosadh, . . . . ays »sy 

Cliamar or Mnclii, 711,721 1 Pasi, . , / 122 ^ 5^0 

Blraiya, . . . . 214, 742 j ■ 

Orissa has an area of 23,901 square miles, with 
a: population of 4,817,999, or 181 to the square 
mile. Its four districts are Balasore, Cuttack, 
Bun, and Tributary States, and its principal oaste.s 

and tribes — 

Brahmans, . . . 359,799 j Hindu descent, 

Ivaran, Kayasths, 123,434 i Mahomedans, . 

Cliasa,^ . 808,615 Gaiir or Goala, 

Abongmaltribes, 367,308 Khanclait, . 
Serni-Hindiiized „ 672,595 Santal, . . 

Hindus,. . . 3,231,7991 

The Chutici ISfagpiir area is 43,901 square miles 
and its popiilation 3,825,571, or 87 to the square 
mile. Its five districts are, Hazaribagh, Lohar- 
dagga, Manbhum, Singbhiim, and Tribiffary States 
Its population chiefly consists of- 


. 71,315 
74,460 
225, t)33 
447,688 
77,727 


Hindus, . , 
Aborigines,, 
viz. Kol, . 
Santal, 


1.750.000 

1.250.000 
292,039 
220,096 


Mmidah, , , 
Dhangar or 
Uraon,., . 


. 190,005 
. 2,08,343 


IQ in 1871 numbered 

19,003,831 ; but this mnltitiide is composed of 
many elements,^ masses of the aboriginal races as 
well as of the Hindus of Aryan descent having’ been 
forcibly compelled to profess the Miisalman creed 
Of that number, sixteen and a half millions are in* 
Bengal proper ; two and a half millions in Behar 
In Ghiitia Nagpur and in Orissa they a, re finv ’ 
but m the Bogra district they form 80 per cent' 
of ttie population; in Eajasiiahi., 77 perccmt./mid 
ill Pabna 69 per cent. In the districts of Chiti-i- 
gong nnd .hoakhali they form three-fourths of the 
popalation Mhertwer they form a principal part 
of he population, they are the cultivating da.4es- 
u.nd ah the saiiors^of the eastern districts are 
Mahomedans Idle Eiiropeaim and non-Asiatics are 
i/J3o; and Eurasians, 20,279. 

The Hindu population of Bengal are dark • md 


four Parganas. va sj>p.Li^iu are uarx,* and 

The Hindus of Aryan descent are ahnTii- 9^ mU I J^eiy dark, and have tluck liiis, with 

Hons; tbe aborigiuaftlibesrslAs? Jd'Cm ' I A""®" f "^“iginal or ludo-GhiiicBel sUio 
Hmduized aborigines, 5,110,989 souls,’ are— ' I honririfiniJinL?:® woolly- 


Baidya, . 

Kayasths, . , 1,160, '478 
gajpirts, . . . 117 508 
Brahmans, . . l^lOO 105 
Baniya and Ganda ’ 
Baniya, . . . 127,173 
Bagdy .... 680,278 
Baori, , . . , 199' 968 
Chamar and Muohi,393’490 


68,353 I Chaiulal, . , 
Goalee, . . . 
Jalya, , , . 
Kaibaz’iha, . 
Kamar, black- 
smiths. 


1,620.545 
. 625,163 
. 361,917 
2,000,000 


headed aborigines, who luayh.ave .stretched aeros- 
from the Eajraabal to the Garo hills; others of 
&e Bengal iieopls, especially the Uiya, with the 
Bhuya, soom ratlier to have straight hair, witli 
iigh cheek-bones, and compilexions not very d<ark 
smiiiis, . . . 250,285 I ^'^Sgesting an riido-Chinese element stretchijn-^ 
Kumiiar, potters, 281,758 ! Bww'na across the Simderbims fC'.!-. lOC'f 
.... 203,121 I good-looking, the mass of the Beibali arc 

small and effeminate in apiiearance, remm-kalile 
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for timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety 
and art. Tlieir villages are composed of tbatcbed 
cottages, scattered tlirougli woods of bamboos or 
of palms ; their dress is the old Hindu one, formed 
by one scarf round the middle, and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, un- 
laiown in Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with 
oil after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek 
and glossy appearance, and protects them from 
the effect of their damp climate. During many 
ages the Bengali had been trampled iipon by men 
of bolder and more haixly breeds. Courage, in- 
dependence, and veracity are q^ualities to which 
his constitution and his situation are equally un- 
favourable. His mind is weak, even to helpless- 
ness, for purposes of manly resistance; but its 
suppleness and its tact move the children of sterner 
climates to admiration, not iinmingled with con- 
tempt. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate 
tissues of circumstantial falsehoods, chicanery, 
perjury, forgery, are the various weapons offensive 
and defensive of the lower Ganges. All its millions 
do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
Bengal and Behar, the work of labourers is doxie 
by Bhui, Eajwar, Ohandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali. 
and other aboxagiiial tribes. — C\ 124. 

When the Aryans advanced from the w’est- 
ward to the plain of Bengal, it appears to have 
been occupied by a race of which the present 
non -Tibetan tribes of Assam and the Himalayan 
and Yindhyan range are remnants. The Bengalis, 
however, haye never been wholly absorbed by the 
intruding race, though somewhat modiffed. In 
Silhet and Assam, in particular, the Bengalis 
retain the stamp of the double origin, and con- 
siderable numbers of the original race are still 
found intermixed. The principal remnant are 
the Koch’h ; but there are also the Kachari (Bodo, 
Boro, or Mech), Dhirnal, Eaba, Hajong, Batar or 
Bor Kebrat, Polloh, Gangai, Maraha, Dhaiiuk. 
They are spread eastwards along the skirts of the 
niountains of Bhutan and Sikkim as far as Aliganj, 
and the skirts and low valleys of tlie sub-Himalaya, 
beyond Sikkim, contain other tribes of the same 
race. IiicludiDg these already enumerated, Mr. 
Hodgson ascertained the presence of twenty-eight 
tribes between Assam and Kumaon, or from the 
Bonash to the Eali. Of these the most numerous 
were the Bodo or Kachari. The Koch’Ii and Bodo 
or J^achaii tribes, of all the prior races, were the 
latest dominant ones of the Gaiigetic race in Bengal. 

The agricultural products are rice, wheat, baiiey, 
maize, pulses of kinds, mustard, turnips, plan- 
tains, radishes, cucurbitaceous plants, Lageiiaria, 
Luffa, Trichosanthes anguina, species of arum, 
sweet potatoes, capsicum, sugar - cane, ginger, 
turmeric, Piper betel, Areca catechu, tobacco, 
linseed, opium, indigo, Jute, tea, silk. Rice has ; 
three harvests in one year, viz., boro or spring 
rice, in low marshy land, sowm in October and 
reaped in May ; aus or autumn rice, sown on high 
ground in April or May, and reaped in August 
and Septem].)cr ; aman or -winter crop, the last, is 
grown on low land, and is by far the largest crop. 
It is sown in May or June, transplanted and reaped 
in November, December, and January. Rice is 
the principal, often the sole, articleof food through- 
out Bengal proper ; pulses, vegetables, spices, oil, 
salt fish, and condiments being only used as a 
relish. The consumption varies from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of a seer per head per diem= 


1| to 1|- ibs. In the mountainous districts the 
pulses and millets are the chief articles of diet. 

Bengal suffered in the year 1770 from famine, 
more widespvead and terrible than any which has 
ever befallen any other British possession, and 
which Colonel Baird Smith deemed to have been 
the most intense that India ever experienced. Dr. 
Hunter states the number of deaths on that 
occasion at ten millions. 

Bengali is a highly cultivated language of Hindi 
origin, largely stocked with pure Sanskrit words. 
It is spoken throughout Bengal proper. Tmhiiti 
on its N.E. border has a great affinity with 
Bengali. Bengali is the language of many 
millions of souls, and restricted solely to the 
geograj)hicai limits of Beogal, and from the cul- 
tivation which has been given to it, well deserves 
to be ranked as a separate language. It is spoken 
by about forty millions of people in the delta of 
the Ganges and to the v/est. Professor Muller 
mentions that nine-tenths of the Bengali and of 
the Hindi tongues are composed of \vords taken 
from the Sanskrit. He regards it as the modern 
Sanskrit, standing to its parent, the old and 
classical Sanskrit, almost in the same relation as 
the modeim High German to the old High German, 
as the modern Italian to the language of Rome. 
See India. 

BENGAL, several plants, fruits, and animals, 
with which the British first became acquainted in 
Bengal, have the name of that province as a prefix. 

Bengal almond, Terminalia catappa. 

Bengal cat, Feiis leoparclus Bengalensis, Desm. 

Bengal currants, fruit of Carissa carandas. 

Bengal fig tree, Ficus Bengalensis. 

Bengal Florikin , Sypheoti des Bengalensis, GmcL 

Bengal gram, also chick-pea, Oicer arietinum. 

Bengal madder, Rubia cordifolia. 

Bengal langur, Fresbytis entellus. 

Bengal monkey, Inuus rhesus, Jerdon, 

Bengal porcupine, Hystrix Bengalensis, Blytli, 

Bengal quince, .iEgle marmeios. 

Bengal root, root of Zingiber casiimuiiar. 

Bengal army is the political designation of that 
part of the military forces of the British Indian 
Empire, occupying Bengal, Assam, Arakan, the 
N. W. Provinces, with Oudli and the Pan jab. It is 
distributed amongst races speaking the Persian, 
Pushtu, Panjabi, Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali 
languages, besides the Gory a language iii Grissa, 
and the Rakhooi in Arakan. It is composed of 
Europeans of the United Kingdom iind of the 
natives of N. and N.W. India ; Hindus of high 
caste, Hindus of low caste : klahomedans from 
HincIustaD, from the PanJab; and Fathans or 
Afghans from beyond the N. borders ; also 
Sikhs, Rajputs, Gurkha, and Dogra. A revolt of 
the Bengal native army was commenced at Ber- 
hampore by the 19tli Ben. N. I. on the 26tli 
February 1857, and it was reorganized on the 9th 
September 1859. See Army. 

BENGAL, Bay of. This great bay lies between 
the Peninsulas of India and Malacca. It receives 
many great rivers,— the Gangp, Brahmaputra, 
Irawadi, Sitang, Salwin, Moulmein river, Godavery, 
Krishna, Koladyn, Mahanadi, and has a coast, 
line of about 2800 miles, Pliny does not make 
mention of any voyages of the Romans to the Gulf 
of Bengal or to the Malay Peninsula, although it 
is clear from Strabo, who wrote before Pliny, that 
the Gauges had been sailed up as high as Pali- 
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brofclia. Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been > 
composed about 60 years after Pliny, mentions I 
the diamonds found on the banks of the ‘IMahauadi 
or Sumbulpore river ; also speaks of Arcati, the 
capital of the Sorse (or Sora-mandalum, from 
whence corruptly Coromandel), Mcsolia, the 
district which contains Masiilipatam ; the river 
Cauvery, under the name of Chabaris. Ptolemy 
scatters islands over the Bay of Bengal, probably 
meant for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and 
mentions that most of them were said to be in- 
iiabited by anthropophagi, an idea continued by 
modern navigators. The Bay of Bengal is liable 
to be swept by hurricanes, which travel quite 
across the bay. Every few years there occur severe 
cyclones and advancing storm-waves. Of the 
latter, that of 1832, which swept over the islands 
of the delta up to Saugur, was attended with 
great loss of life; as also was a cyclone in 1859, 
another in 1864, with a storm-wave which sub- 
merged islands, and rushed along the coast in the 
vicinity of Masiilipatam; and another in 1876.— - 
llcnneirs Memoir, p. 89. 

BENGALI-SAN. Hind. This is identical with 
the Saka solar year. See Era ; Fasli. 

BENGAN. Hind. Solanum melongena, the 
egg-plant. Valayati bengan is the tomato. 

BENGAN, a mountainous district in Mindoro, 
occupied by a Negrito race. 

BENI. Ar ab. When the Bedouin Arabs speak 
of tribes, they say Beni, which signifies the sons of 
some person ; thus Beni Leghat means the tribe 
of Leghat. The word is ibn, a son, and is written 
bin when preceded by a proper name, and followed 
by the name of the father, as Hasan bin Muhammad, 
Hasan son of Muhammad. 

BENINGASA CERIFERA. Savi Gourd. 

I Cucurbita pepo, Boxh. 


Cucurbita cerifera, Fisch. 
5, hispida, Willd. 

Kiimra, dial kumra, Ben. 
Peli-kwa, , . . Chin. 
Tung-kwa, . . . ,, 

White tallow gourd, Eng. 
Chinese pumpkin, ,, 


alba, Bob. 

Clal or mitha kaddu, Hind. 
Kumbulum, . . Maleal. 
Pitha, . . , . . Panj. 
KumbuU, . . . Tam. 
Budide gummadi, . Tel. 


The Seeds. 

Peh-kwa-tsze, . . Chin. | Maghz - i - kaddu, 

I Kunda, . . , Pees. 

This is one of the Cucurbitaceas. It has large 
white flowers. The rind of the fruit is used as a 
bottle. The fruifc of one variety of it forms the 
sounding body of the sitar ; and that of another 
variety is used as floats for swimming rivers. Its 
young fruit is eaten by the people in their curries, 
and is often candied. The fruit is remarkable for 
having its surface, when ripe, covered with a 
white -waxy exudation, which smells like rosin. 
Chinese gardeners make its fruit grow to a great 
size. In India, the tallow gourd is presented to a 
Hindu wedded pair. A wild variety, Teta-laoo, 
BenG., is poisonous. — JVillia?ns; Voigt; Eoxh. ; 
SteicarL See Cucurbitacese ; Gourds. 

BENJA^I. Sumatran. Sesamum Indicum. 

BENJAMIN, Benzoin. 


Burm. 

Chin. 


Luban, Hasi-luban, Arab. 
Hekii-kama ? . 
Ngan-hiang, 
Ngan-sih-hiang. 

Benzoe, . . ! 

Lubani-ud, . 

Belzuino, 


Ger. 

Hind. 

It. 


Hasi-ul- javi, 

X>evad’hui»a, 

Caloowell, . 

Beugui, . , 

Malacca sambrani, Tam 
Bmijamin is a word of Hebrew origin, which 
has in the lapse of time been adopted for several 


Kaminan, Menian, Malay. 
Sambrani, , . M a le al. 

. Pees. 
. Sansk. 
. Singh. 
Sp. 


substances now in use. In Upper India, it is tlie 
name given to the gum-resin of Boswellia thuri- 
fera, but in commerce it is generally applied to 
the resin of the Styrax benzoin, which grows in 
Siam and Java, in Sumatra, in the country of the 
Batak race, and in Borneo on the northern coast 
of the Briinai territory. The balsam is obtained, 
in Sumatra, by incision in the trunk of the tree, 
practised after it has attained the age of five to 
seven years. The juice which first exudes is the 
purest and most fragrant ; it hardens on exposure 
to the air, and becomes brittle and semi-transparent. 
The resin is white and transparent at first. About 
8 lbs. are given by each tree for six years. The 
white benjamin, termed ^ Cowrie luban ’ in India, 
is a superior kind, generally met wdtli in the form 
of dry, hard, grey masses, rather shining, brittle, 
formed of ovoid, whitish tears, like stripped 
almonds. The best comes to India from Sumatra. 
It is much used as a perfume, and as incense in 
places of worship, in the composition of frankin- 
cense, and in the manufacture of the pastilles 
called ud-batti. Benzoic acid is procured from 
this substance. — Stat. of Com. ; M^CiillocJds Dic- 
tionary ; Oraivfurd, Diet. ; Cat. ExMb. of 1862 ; 
AinsUe; Marsden’s Sumatra, 155-56 ; 480. 

See Benzoin; Resins; Styrax benzoin. 

BENJAMIN, the Jewish traveller, Rabbi Benja- 
min of Tudela, travelled in the East behveen 1159 
and 1178, when already the empire of the Abbasside 
Khalifs was rapidly declining, and the Turks were 
gaming the ascendency at Baghdad. He would 
appear not to have proceeded beyond Kish island. 
He describes it as the great emporium to which 
Indian merchants brought their commodities, and 
the traders of Mesopotamia, Yemen, and Persia., 
all sorts of silk and purple cloths, flax, cotton, 
hemp, wheat, barley, millet, etc., which form 
articles of exchange. He refers to the pearls of 
the Bahrein islands, and to the pepper, cinnamon, 
ginger, and many other spices of S. India. He 
places the island of Kandy at 22 days beyond 
Kish, and China 40 days beyond Kandy. 

BENJAPATSJA. MxILEAL. Tiaridium Indicum* 

BENKAR. Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

BENKATAN, a tribe on the E. coast of Borneo. 

BENNETT. In 1851, J. Bennett published 
a Selection of Rare and Curious Fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Bennet, F. D., author of A 
Whaling Voyage round the Globe. Bennet, 
George, author of Wanderings in New South 
Wales, Batavia, Pedir coast, Singapore, and GMna ; 
also Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, 
London 1860. 

BENOUDHA, the country betiveen Allahabad 
and Surwur, the present country of Gorakhpur. 

BEN-TEAK, Lagerstrminia microcarpa. 
Ven-taku, , . . Can. | Nana, ... . . Mahe. 
Bandara, . . . Mahe, j Bellinger, , . Maleal. 

This tree is common in the Wynad and on the 
Western Ghats ; wood prized for making coffee 
cases, and much used by the native carpenters for 
house-building and masts for dow, pattamah, and 
other country vessels. It groivs 90 and 100 feet 
long, and from 12 inches to 3 feet in diameter; 
it is perfectly straight, and without branches, ex- 
cepting at its tof) ; the leaves are small and very 
thick. This wood is not so durable as the poon'; 
it is very much lighter in colour, and in this 
respect much resembles the Ameiican red oak. — 
Edye, M, and C. ; MDvor. 
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BENT GRASS. ; 

BENT GRASS, species of Agrostis. 

J3ENTHAM, a Bengal civil servant, who largely 
extended the knowledge of the botany of India. 
He published many memoirs on botanical subjects, 
also the Florala of Hong-Kong, and monographs 
of Scropliularinse and Labiatse. — And, 

BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA, the Thurnel of 
the Panjab, is found in Nepal and in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnan, at an ele- 
vation of 6000 feet. The wood is small; fruit is 
large, of the shape of a strawberry, edible, and is 
used as a preserve. B. floribimda extends from | 
the eastern Himalaya to the Sutlej. — JI, et Thom. 
105, 193 ; C leghorn^ Report, 64 ; TIogg, Veg, King, 
■p. pPoicell, Pcvnjah Products. 

BENTINCK, Lord William, an officer 

of the British army who was governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, from the 30th August 1803 to 
the 11 th September 1807. He was subsequently in 
military employ in Spain during Great Bidtain’s 
war with France. On the 4th July 1828 he 
assumed the office of Governor-General, which he 
held until the 20th March 1835. He afterwards 
entei'ed the Commons House of Parliament for the 
town of Glasgow, and died 17 th June 1839. Dur- 
ing his administration as Governor-General, he 
appointed Captain Sleeman for the suppression of 
thugi; sati, also, the self-immolation of Hindu 
women with the dead bodies of their liusbands, 
was prohibited. Education was fostered, many 
English schools established ; there was laid the 
foundation for the extensive employment of natives 
in the administration of justice ; and in his time, 
also, a Legislative Council was established at each 
presidency. The only war that occurred was 
against the raja of Coorg, who by his insane- 
like atrocities drew upon himself the arms of 
British India. 

BEN TREE. In India, the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma ; in Egypt, M. aptera. 

Ben Nut Oil. 


Morungliy yennai, Tam, I Sahiijna, .... Hind. 
Morunga noona, . Tel. | 

This oil is the product of the nuts of the Moringa 
aptera. It is valuable on account of the lengthened 
period which it may be kept without contracting 
rancidity. In the West Indies the oil is used for 
salad oil. It is employed by watchmakers, and for 
retaining the aroma of delicate flowers. The oil 
is inodorous, and is therefore used by perfumers 
in the manufacture of scented oils. The seed of 
M, pterygosperma also yield an oil. M. pterygo- 
sperma is common in all parts of S. Asia ; the flowers, 
leaves, and fruit are eaten by the natives ; and the 
rasped root is used by Europeans as a substitute 
for horse-radish, to which circumstance it owes 
its common name of ^lorse-radish tree.’ — Mason ; 
Faidhier; Hogg. 

BENTUL. SIalay. A vegetable of Bawean. 

BENU MASH. Fees. Phaseolus max. 

BENZ A, P. M., a native of the Ionian Islands, 
a Madras medical officer. He wrote on the geolo^ 
of the country betwixt Madras and Neilglierries, via 
Bangalore ; also on the geology of the Neilglierry 
and Koonda mountains, and notes on the geology of 
the Nortliarn Circars in 1885 . — Buisds Catalogue. 

: BENZOIN, Liquid. 

Kgan-sili-yu, . . Ghin. [ Sliwiii-ngan-sih-hiang, Ch. 

An oil, like treacle, sold in China in small 
bottles or in the pericarp of a fruit. It resembles 
balsam of Peru . — Smith See Benjamin. 
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BERAR. 

I BEO. Hind. Gracula i^eligiosa. 

BEOHAR, Bepar. Hind. Money-lending, traffic, 
I trade. Bepari, a shopkeeper. 

I BEP-THAN. Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for making bandies for spears and swords ; it 
is a superior wood, and looks like white Jarrool. 
A timber of same name in Tavoy is used for build- 
ing ; and the Bep-won, Burm., of Tavoy is a tmiber 
u sed for building. — Captain Han ce. 

BER. Hind. Amongst Rajputs, a feud. 

BER. Hind. Zizyphus flexuosa, jujuba, num- 
mularia and vulgaris. 

BERA. Hind, Nima quassioides ; also Glochidion, 
sp.; also Ficus Indica. 

BERA. Hind. A raft or float, on which is 
placed a paper or tinsel boat, with the face of a 
female and the crest and breast of a peacock at 
the prow. It is set afloat with lights and music 
on Thursday evenings, on the rivers of Bengal, by 
Mahomedans, in honour of Khajah Khizr. The 
last Thursday of the month Bhadon (August — 
September) it is deemed particularly acceptable 
as an offering in fulfilment of a vo\v made in 
the bygone year. — W. 

BERA. Hind. A small packet of betel-nut, 
catechu, quicklime, aniseed, coriander seed, 
cardamums and cloves, wrapped np in betel leaf. 
It is a masticatory used on ordinary occasions, 
but is also presented as a ceremonial part of a visit 
either to Hindus or Mahomedans. 

BERAD. Mahr. A predatory tribe in the 
south Mahratta country, inhabiting the hills and 
thickets, and subsisting by chase and plunder. 
Wilson says they are the same as the Ramusi, but 
this does not seem correct. They may be the 
Bedar. — Wilson's Glossai'y, 

BERAM. Malay. Elephant, Beram rambut, 
hair of the elephant’s tail. 

BERAR, a province in the northern and central 
part of the Peninsula of India which belongs to 
the Hyderabad state, but was assigned by the 
Nizam to the Government of India to meet the 
pay of the Hyderabad Contingent, subject to the 
condition that the surplus revenue shall be paid 
to Hyderabad. The province is administered by a 
Commissioner, under the Resident of Hyderabad. 
It is in a broad valley lying between the Satpura 
range on the north and the Ajunta range on the 
south. It has several large towns, Akola, Akote, 
Amravati, Ellichpiir, and others ; and its population 
in 1867 was 2,231,565 souls in an area of 17,728 
square miles. The first inroad of Mahomedans into 
the Dekhan was led through Berar by Ala-ud-Din, 
A.D. 1294 ; and several dynasties, the Balimani, the 
Imad Shahi, the Nizam Shahi, the Mahratta 
Peshwas, the Dehli empire, and the Asof Jahi of 
Hyderabad have since held it. In 1867 the prin- 
cipal creeds and castes were : — 

Christians, ... 903 Yaisya, , . , 28,018 


Jews, . . , 
Parsees, , , 

Mahomedans, 
Brahmans, . 
Kshatriya, . 


, 16 : Sudra, . , 

75 ! Out-castes, . 
154,951 I Aborigines, . 
. 49,843 i Hindu sects, 

. 36,831 ! 


28,018 
1,441,271 
. 301,379 

. 163,059 

55,219 


The 301,379 Non- Aryans are thus detailed : — 
Mhwr, viz, Somavanshi, ] Bhor, .... 2,948 


Adhucy , Tilling, Madrasi, 
Ladoom, Baider, Awd- 
hatan, Holiar, Bhilung, 
Pardeshi, Bhat, Hajam, 
Vatie, liOadey, Malvi, 
Gopal, Lawyaney, Mhar, 
Labai, Dougra, 227,824 


Elkakrob (Bungee), 543 
Chamar, viz. Ya- 
radey, Pardeshi, 
Marathi, Bakh- 
nee Pudum, Ho- 
lar, Hindustani, 
Chamar, Mocliee, 19,172 


BERAR. 


EERAR. 


Birastee, » 



Bahurhpi, . 



Pa, see, . i 



Kaikadi,. . 



Aravia, , . 



Berad, , , 



Hoiar, . . 



J ulnee, . . 



Monghey, . 



Bladgi, ... 



Paradlii, * 




S 

232 

“20 

3,201 

15 

11 

274 

2' 
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1,718 

5,268 


Tvateek, . , * 4,060 

Jijisree, .... 2-i3 

M<(ny^ vm. Mang, 

Miiratlii, Yere- 
flay, Rant, Tilniig, 

Bukhnee, Ghut- 
oley, Saradkar, 

Baonseo, Teclio- 
ley, Gavadey, 

Saveley, D e vadey, 

Lakliari, Samus, 35,453 
Kaianld, . , . , 46 

Tiio Ksliatriija pretend to Rajput descent. 
Malirattas of no particular family usually call 
themselves Thakur ; even a Kunbi will occasion- 
ally try to elevate himself thereby; while the 
Purbho, Kayasth,and other castes of mixed origin 
and good social status are constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. The distinction is 
also claimed by the rajas of the Satpura hills, 
wiio assert that they are Rajputs depressed by 
the necessities of mountain life, whereas they are 
Gond or Kurku elevated by generations of high- 
land chieftainship. 

Under the heading Vaw/a are placed all the 
commercial classes of Hindus, the north-country 
Marwari and Agurwalla, with those who are 
known by the general term Baniya, and a few 
castes like the Koraati from the south, or the 
Lar, who do not seem to be well knowm out of 
Berar. 

The iSudm caste in Berar, as in Mysore, all eat 
together, although they do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali eat flesh, drink liquor moderately; 
and their widows may always remarry if they 
choose, excepting the widow^s of Deshmiikhs, wdio 
adopt high caste prejudices. The Koshii is a 
weaving caste. The Banjarci were comparatively 
numerous in Berar ; their occupation as carriers 
is rapidly going, and during their transitional stage 
they give a good deal of trouble to the police. 
The Bhui has recently been supposed to belong 
to a widely-spread primitive tribe ; the Garpugari 
live by the jmofession of conjuring away hail- 
storms. The Vidiir and KrislmapaksJii are the same. 
They are descendants of Brahmans by women of 
inferior caste, and Krishuapakshi is only an 
astronomical metaphor for describing a half-breed, 
the term meaning literaUy ‘ dark-fortnight,’ and 
referring to the half -darkened orb of the moon. 
All the Sudras of this part of India are of non- 
Aryan origin. The iV/iar have been taken to be 
the same with the D her, a very useful and active 
tribe. The Hang appear to be the lowest in the 
social scale; they are tanners, curriers, shoe- 
makei's. The paucity of the Kkakrob or BJiangi, 
who are so numerous in Northern India, is a 
serious sanitary difficulty. The Kailcari are a 
tribe formerly well known for their thieving 
habits. The Ramusi^ a predatory race, speak 
Telugu in their families, and are doubtless from 
Telingana. The original Pitrdhan among the 
Gond answered to the Bhat among the Hindus, 
but many' seem to have settled in the plains as a 
separate class of Gond. 

The KtmU, in Berar, allot themselves into eleven 
classes: — Mali, Ful Mali, Jerat Mali, Haldi Mali, 
Wanjari, Gantadi, Sagar, Atole, Telale, Yindesa, 

' Pazni. 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and Pazni, 
they have roti vya whar amongst each other, 
but not beti vya whar, i.e. they eat with each 
other, but do not intermarry. The Kunbi and ' 


IMali alone, of the Sudra people, are 
souls.' 

The J.diangar sheep farmer race are of two 
sections, the Kota Fullia Dhangar, who keep 
sheep, and the Barji Hatkar, or ‘ shepherds with 
the spears.’ The latter still hold much land on 
the borders of the Nizam’s territory, and, until 
the British domination, were notorious for pug- 
nacity and rebellion, and they still continue a 
quarrelsome and obstinate race. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Hindustan in twelve 
tribes, and been impelled by the Gonds towards 
Hingoli and Bassim, which locality got the name 
of Barah Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now 
occupy the hills on the north bank of the Pyn 
Ganga. To die in the chase or in war is deemed 
honourable, and the Hatkar wdio are so killed are 
burned. The Hatkar are fine able-bodied men, 
independent and arrogant ; many of them never 
shave or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bhul are in number 17,080. 

The Banjara^ 51,982, most of "whom belong to 
the Bhukyava tribe, supposed to have been Ihrj- 
puts from Central India. 

The Ahorigined races in Berar, 163,050 in 
number, are as under : — 


Gond, i 
Bbil, . . 
Ramusi, , 
Koli, . . 
Arakh, , 
La jar, 


68,542 

2,279 

7 

21,224. 

384 

1,309 


Anclh, . . 

. . 28,037 

Nilial, . . 

. . 2,591 

Korku, . . 

. . 28,709 

Kurld, . . 

. . . <8 

Kolam, . . 

. . 9,969 


Manes. 

Kahilwar. 

Jaduwar. 

Gowari. 

Thotli. 

Kohalhi. 

Raj gond. . 
Dalwe. 1 

Pardliaii. 

And. 


Of the aborigines, the GoiuR Kiiricu, and BMl 
are the only completely preserved specimens of 
tribes. The two first retain their languages, 
while the Bhil tongue seems to have become 
extinct very recently in Berar, its disuse being 
probably expedited by their general conversion to 
Mahomedanisin. 

The Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 
viz.: — 

Khatulia. 
Thakur. 
Bucliadi, 

The men and women of the Gond never associate 
at work, but labour apart. A Gond desirous of 
having a wife, and having resolved on a particular 
girl, takes with him a band of his comrades to the 
field where the women are at work, and he sud- 
denly, alone, runs towards and attempts to capture 
her. His comrades will not, however, aid him to 
carry off the girl, unless he succeed in touching 
her hand before she reach the village shelter. By 
touching the girl’s hand, the marriage contract is 
sealed, and cannot be broken; nevertheless the 
women often fight every inch of the ground, inflict 
the most serious hurt, and sometimes shameful 
defeats, continuing the contest even after the 
bridegroom has touched the bride’s hand, and, if 
the village skirts be reached, the men turn out to 
aid the women, and pursue the attacking pariy 
back to their own village. 

The BMl of Berar occupy the eastern slopes of 
the Gawilghur range to its w^ostorn extremity, and 
stretch far westwards in Kandesh. They belong 
to the Turvi clan ; all now arc Mahoniedans. 

The Koli are in two distinct tribes, but they 
are agricultural, and there are several substantial 
potails amongst them. 
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BER-BAIT. 


BEROHEMIA FLORIBONDA. 



The Amlh are also called Pradhan, and are said 
to bo helot Gond ; but they are cultivators, and do 
not oat animals that die. 

The Kolam are a Gond tribe who have settled 
to agriculture. 

The Za/ar are woodcutters in the Satpura range. 

The KHial are a helot class among the Gonds. 

BER-BAIT, Malay, means to make Pantuns. 
A pantmi consists of four lines ; the two first con- 
sist generally of a simile or natural image, and 
the two last a moral drawn from the simile. The 
Malays take great delight in listening to two 
poetical champions pantiining at each other, till 
one is obliged to give in from want of further 
matter. — Journ, in Arch v. 

BERBER, a race occupying the northern parts 
of Africa. In the Berber group of languages, all 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, in 
the French prownees of Algeria, in Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Fezzan, is Berber. The language also of the 
ancient Gyreiiaica, indeed of the whole country 
bordering the Mediterranean between Tripoli and 
Egypt, is Berber. The extinct language of the 
Canary Isles was Berber; and, finally, the lan- 
guage of the Sahara is Berber. The Berber 
languages in their present geographical localities 
are essentially inland tongms.—Latlicmi, Bep. Br. 
Ass.^ 1847, 

^ BERBER AH, or Maratha, is described as a sub- 
division of Abhira ; it is the Barbarike of Arrian’s 
Periplus. 

BERBEREH, the Mosallyon of the author of 
the Periplus, is a seaport in Africa, directly south 
of Aden, in lat. 10° 25' 45" N., and long. 46° 6' E. 
It waa the grand mart of the ancients on this 
coast, and is still the great outlet for the commerce 
of north-eastern Africa. It has a large trade in 
sheep, cattle, ghi, coffee, various gums and 
resins, and in ostrich feathers. An annual fair is 
held from October to Ajpril, the inhabitants mean- 
while living in tents to the number of 20,000, 
bartering their goods with merchants of Muscat, 
Bahrein, Bussora, Porebunder, Mandavie, and 
Bombay, or carrying them over to Aden, where a 
ready market exists for their produce.- — Horshurgh^ 
BlachimoiVs Magcizme, 

BERBERIS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Berberacem. The genus has about 60 species in 
China, Japan, aiid in India. Amongst them are 
B. align losa, aristata, Asiatica, concinna, insignis, 
lycium, macrosepala, Nepalensis, ulicina, nmbellata, i 
vulgaris, Wallichiana, xanthoxylon. Three medicinal ' 
substances are obtained from species of this genus, 
—an extract known as Rusot, a tincture, and Ber- 
lioiine, which is the active principle of these. 
But it is a troublesome and an expensive process 
to extract it pure. It is very bitter, yellow, not 
easily soluble in water, more readily in spirits of 
wine. ^ In Europe it has been used chiefly as a 
tonic in indigestion, in doses of one to six grains, 
but has been given Up to ten grains. B. Asiatica ' 
and the B. aristata are generally used. It is 
from the roots of these species that the bark is 
stripped for making the tincture. B. concimm, 
lioolc. et B. angulosa, Wall, grows at 

Ramri and Pindari, 9000-12,500. A small shrub 
only a foot and a half high, fiow'ers solitary, red 
fruit, the leaves and stems very spiny. In the 
Ryott valley in Sikkim, at Laghep, Iris was found 
by Dr. Hooker abundant, and this small busby 
Berberry with oval eatable berries. B. insignis, a 


plant of the Sikkim Himalaya, forms a large bush 
I with deep green leaves seven inches long, and 
bunches of yellow flowers. B. Kuiiawarensis is 
found in ICunawar, and employed for making 
Rusok — Hooker^ Journ. i. 364, ii. 197 ; Ind. Ann. 
Med. ScL 1856, 379 ; U. f. et TJi. 

BERBERIS ARISTATA. D.C. Barberry. 

Var. ex,, Normalis. 

Berberis tinetoria, Lucli, I Berberis angustifolia, ll. 

„ chitra, | 

Var. 0. Floribunda. 

Berberis floribunda, Walt. I Berberis, ceratophylla, 

,, petiolaris, „ 1 Bon. 

„ aristata^ ,, | „ coriaria, Boyle. 

„ affinis, I ,, nmbellata, 

Var. r. Micrantha, Wad. ; J3. et Th. 
Ambarbariis ; Aarglius,xlB. I Zirislik, .... Pees. 
Chitra, , Hind, of Him. | Kuraskai, . . Pushtu. 
Wood — Dar hulcl; Dar cliob, Pees. 
Extract-Haziz-Hindi, Ak. ; Husaut ; Riisot, Hind. 

This plant is widely distributed over the moun- 
tains of India, and assumes many various forms, 
which has led to botanists giving it a host of 
specific names. It is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rarnpur and Snngnam, at an elevation 
of 6000 to 10,000 feet ; also on the Neilgherry 
and Pulney hills at from 6000 to 7000 feet, and 
at Newera Elia in Ceylon. The berries are mucli 
esteemed in the countries where they grow for 
their agreeable acid flavour. A yellow dye is 
obtained from the root. — Cleghorn, Panjab Be- 
port,' Ind. Ann. Med. Science. 

BERBERIS LYCIUM. Boyle. Barberry. 
Kau-ki, . , , , Chin. Chitra, .... Hind. 

Raisin Berberry, , Eng. Kaslimal ; Sumln, . ,, 

OiAthalmic, „ , • „ Sambal, .... „ 

The root— Ti-laili-pi, . , Chin. 

This is found on the Himalaya at 3000 to 9000 
feet, at Masnri and Kaghan, but not west of 
Hazara. It is considered" by Dr. Royle to be the 
Lycium of Dioscorides ; its fruit is dried for cur- 
rants. ‘ Zirishk tursh ’ and its yellow'-juiced root 
and wood yield the extract called ras, rasant, 
rasot, or raswat, used as an external application in 
ophthalmia. It is likewise considered an extremely 
valuable febrifuge. It is prepared hj digesting 
in water sliced pieces of the root, stem, and 
branches in an iron vessel, boiling for some time, 
straining, and then evaporating to a proper con- 
sistence. It is principally manufactured at Ne|.)ai 
and the Doon ; sold at 8 annas the seer. Wood 
too small to be of much use, except for firewood. 
— Poivell ; Cleghorn, Panj. Bep . ; Hook, et Thom. 
BERBERIS NEPALENSIS. Spr. 

Ber. miccia, ZTam. Ber. pinnata, Rood. 

,, acaiitmfolia, TFcf??, Malionia Nepaleusiis, D.C. 

leschenaultii, „ Ilex japonica, Thunb. 

This shrub is found on the 
and Travancore hills, at an elevj 
to 8000 feet. It is also on the Himalaya, Bhotan, 
Garhwal, and Kliassya mountains. The wood is 
small, and of little use. See Dyes. 

BERBERIS SINEHSIS, Smith, the Kaivldh of 
the Chinese. This and B. aquifolium furnish tije 
drug of China called Kau-ldh and Tu-kuli-p>i. 
This is a plant of northern China; berries of a 
dark purple. — Drury ; Smith. 

BBRBIAHG. Kyan. Brother-making. See 
Brother; Ber; SaHbah. 

BERCHEMIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall. 
Zizyphus floribundus, TFa//., is a plant of the. 


BERDA. 


BERNARDINO. 



Khaasya hills, Nepal, and Kamaon. The fruit of a 
Faiijab species is eaten by goats and men. B. 
aculeatus is common in the Holy Land, and called 
Christ’s thorn, from the tradition that the platted 
crown of thorns was made of its twigs. — Voigt. 

BERDA, Mahr. Terminalia bellerica. 

BERDURANI, a tribe of Afghans on the north- 
eastern part of Afglianistan, occupying the lower 
course of the Kabul river, and the parts between 
the Indus, the Hindu Kush, and the Salt Range, 
touching the Ghilzai on the west, the Siahposh 
on the north, and the people of India on the 
east, the Indus being their boundaiy ; but Pesha- 
wur is a Berdurani town. They were once a 
great tribe, but were removed from eastern 
Afghanistan to Herat by Nadir Shah, — Papers., 
East India, Cahul, and Afghanistan, p. 133. 

BEREKEDE, a branch of the Asir tribe of 
Arabs, said to lend their wives, like the Jakuri 
Hazara . — Saids Koran. See Polyandry. 

BERENICE, a seaport established by the 
Ptolemy s on the Red Sea, from whence goods 


BERHAMPUR, a municipal town and military 
station in Ganjam, in lat. 19° 18' 40''' N., and long. 
84° 47' 60" E. It stands on a rocky ledge sur- 
rounded by an extensive plain, bounded on the 
W. and N. by a range of hills from 5 to 10 miles 
distant, and open to the S. and E. The district 
yields sugar; also silk cloth manufactured from 
Bengal and Chinese cocoons. 

BERHAMPUR, a civil station in the Murshid- 
abad district of Bengal, in lat. 24° 6' 30" N., long. 
88° 17' 31" E,, with a population of 27,110. It is 
built on the left bank of the Bhagirathi river, and 
is 118 miles from Calcutta. In the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, General Stewart resided 
here. He was wont to offer puja to Hindu 
idols, and to worship the Ganges. Like Job 
Charnock, he had married a Hinduani. It was 
here that, on the 26th February, the first overt act 
of the mutiny of 1857 occurred, in the 19th Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry. — 7V. of a Hindu, 
i. pp. 68, 6^9 ; Imp. Gaz. 

BERI, a caste in southern India following trade, 


it m suurnern rnaia loiiowing traae 
brou^it from the east were conveyed by cara- ; and claiming to belong to the original Yaisya sec 
vans 25o miles to Coptis on the Nile, and thence j tion. They also call themselves Ghetti, or more 
to Alexandria. The entire distance from Coptis j correctly Sheti, from the Sanskrit Shreshthi, a 
to Berenice occupied twelve days. The ruins of i merchant. The Beri belong to the left-hand sect, 


Berenice were discovered by Captains . Moresby 
and Oarless at the bottom of the inlet known as 
the Sinus Iramundus or Foul Bay. — Ind. in loth 
Cent. See Saba. 

BERFA, Hind. Populus balsamifera. 

BERGAMOT, also Bergamotte, a name of the 
lime tree, Citrus limetta ; also of the small pear- 
shaped fruit of the tree, and also of an essential 
oil obtained from the rind of the fruit. To pre- 
pare this oil, rasp the rind, express the raspings 
between flat porcelain slabs, allow the oil to settle, 
and then filter. The exquisite flavour of this oil 
is injured by distillation. It is used chiefly as a 
perfume ; colour yellow ; sp. gr. 0*888 ; freezes at 
32°. More than 22,000 lbs. of this essence was 
imported into England in 1848.— Hew//. Phar. 
p. 378 ; Simmonds, p. 566 ; Hoqq, p. 140. 

BERGERA KONIGIL L. Curry leaf tree. 

Murraya Konigii, Sprenq, 


Kareyapela, , Maleal. 
Kristna nimbu, Sansk. 
Kara-iJnchee-gass, Singh. 
Kari-vepelli maram, Tam. 
Karivepa, . . . Tel. 


Karia-phalee, . . Beno. 

Karripak-ka-jhar, Hind. 

Kudia nim, . , ,, 

Gaiidla, Garclala, . Kang. 

Bamnga, . . Maleal. 

ICare'beiion, . . „ 

A tolerably-sized tree, common throughout 
British India and Ceylon. It is cultivated gener- 
ally in gardens for its pinnate-shaped leaves, w’-hich 
retain their fragrance when dry, and are used to 
flavour curries, mulligatawny, chiitnies, etc., and 
pe mixed in the curry pastes and powders prepared 
in India for transmission to England and other 
parts of the world. The mixture of the leaves not 
only imparts a peculiar flavour to these condi- 
ments, but adds a zest to them. It flowers in 
February and March ; fruit of a deep purple 
colour ; wood hard and close-grained. Medici- 
nally, the leaves are considered stomachic and 
tonic ; used raw in dysentery, and when roasted, 
are achninistered in cholera, in decoction to stop 
vomiting, also in fomenting. The bark and root ^ 
are employed as stimulants.— Roy Ze. I 

BERGERA NITIDA. TJav. The Meegong- ' 
karapinchee-gass, Singhalese, is a moderately- ! 
sized tree, not very uncommon in the warmer ^ 
parts of Ceylon.— 77mL i. p. 46. j 
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^ and are distinct from the Komati or Ghetti of the 
1 right-hand division. — TFe7.<?072\s' Glossary. 
i BERI. Hind. Zizyphus flexuosk; also Z. 
j nummularia. 

'■ BERI. Hind. Iron fetters for prisoners or 
! quadrupeds. 

; ^ BERI. Hind, A basket used to raise water for 
irrigation, made of leather or bamboo. It is sus- 
; pended by four ropes, and swung* by two men ; it 
has various names in different parfs of the country. 

I BERI, also Bheri and Rana Bheri. Hind. Loo- 
i notis nepetmfolia, P. Br. 

\ BERIA, a robber tribe of Central India. 

BERI-BERI, a fatal disease, often attended 
with swelling and burning in the feet and paralysis ; 
iirst written on by Dr. J. G. Malcolmson, Madras 
Medical Service, 1835. — Dr. Buisis Catalogue. 

BERING. Hind. Nima qiiassioides. 

BERJA or Buroja. Hind. A resin from the 
Finns longifolia; is rich in oil of turpentine, yield- 
cent,, and since 1860 the natives of 
Najibabadand Bijnore and of the towns of Murutt 
and Roorkee, have distilled turpentine from it. The 
resin brought from the hills is sold at the markets 
along the foot of the ghats at Rs. 3 to Rs. 44 ])er 
maund. At Najibabad, 19 miles from the hills, 
the resin sells at Rs. 5 to Rs. 54 the maund ; tlie 
turpentine distilled there at 8 “to 12 annas the 
quart bottle ; and the residue, after distillation, 
called soondras, is sold on the spot for Rs. 3 the 
maund. This soondrus is the iinrectified rosin of 
commerce, and is technically known as Colophano. 
The resin is collected by cutting triangular notches 
in the trees, leaving a hollowed-out space at its 
foot as a receiving bowl, which is filled and 
emptied two or three times in the year. About 
1000 to 1200 maunds are brought annually to 
Kamaon. Each tree yields from 5 to 10 seers. 
BERLI. Mahr. Oaryota urens. 
BERNADOTTE, king of Norway and Sweden, 
commenced life in the French army, and, when 
serving in India, he was taken prisoner by the 
British in a night sorti from Cuddalore in the 
month of June 1783. 

BERNARDINO, Fray Gasparde San Bernardino, 



BEENIER, FRANCIS. 


I^ERYL. 


of the order of St. Francis, in 1611 undertook a 
journey by land from India to Portngal by way of 
Mombas and Socotra and the Persian Gulf. His 
narrative bears witness of the complete revolution 
^vhich had taken place in the course of the trade 
between India and Europe, through the Euphrates 
valley and Syria.-— jBfrciet’oof/. 

BERNIER, FRANCIS, was born at Angers, in 
France, about the year 1625. In 1654 he visited 
Syria, and passed into Egypt, residing a year at 
Cairo, where he suffered from the plague. Thence 
sailing down the Red Sea, he passed to India, 
landing at Surat in the latter days of Shah Jahan. 
He states that by the time of his arrival at the 
court of Shah Jahan, the various robbers whom 
he had met on the road had left him little money. 
He remained in India ten years (1658-1670?), dur- 
ing eight of which he was the physician of Aurang- 
zeb, whom he accompanied to Kashmir in December 
1664. About the end of February 1659, while 
Bernier was on his way to Dehli, he met Dara 
Shikoh fleeing towards Ahmadabad, after his defeat 
by his brother Aurangzeb. Dara’s wife had been 
wounded in the battle, and Bernier turned back as 
far as Ahmadabad to attend upon her. His his- 
tory of the revolution was translated into English 
with his Voyage to Surat ; London, 1671 and 
1675.“— p. 536. 

BERONDA, or Baraunda, belongs to a very 
ancient family of the Rajbansi caste of Rajputs. 
Under the rule of the Bundela chiefs, the state 
seems to have been held under a sunnud from 
Hurdi Sail. Its area, 275 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 24,000 ; revenue, Rs. 45,000, 

BEROSUS, a learned Chald^ean priest who 
lived in the time of Alexander. He visited Baby- 
lon soon after the Macedonian conquest, and he 
mentions a legend that the first dawn of civilisation 
was in southern Babylonia, and that the teachers 
of mankind came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, He took from the sacred books of Babylon 
the Chaldsean account of the Deluge, which he 
introduced into the history that he wrote for the 
use of the Greeks. It says thatrObartes Elbara- 
tutu being dead, his son Xisuthros (Khasisatya) 
reigned eighteen sares. Warned by Chronos (Ea) 
of the coming Deluge, he obeyed the injunction 
to build a vessel five stadia long, and five broad, 
in which he embarked his wife, his children, and 
intimate friends. 

BERRAWI, a district of Kurdistan, on the 
Eab river. It is a long valley, and has sixteen 
villages of Kaldi Christians, each with priests. — 
MacGregor, 

BERRYA AMMONILLA. i?. Trincomalee wood. 
Somendiila, . . . SlXGH. Tircanamalay cliettu, Tel. 

Halmililla ; Hamaniel, „ Sarala devadaru, . ,, 

Tircanamalay maram, Tam. • 

This is a native of Ceylon, but has been intro- 
duced into the continent of India. The wood is 
annually imported from Trincomalee, by which 
appellation it is known in the Madras market. It 
is of a pale red colour, highly esteemed for its 
lightness and strength ; is straight-grained,slightiy 
pliant, tough, and little affected by the atmosphere. 
It is employed in the construction of the massoola 
boats of Madras, also for the spokes of wheels, for 
helves, handles, planes, frames, poles, and shafts 
of carriages. It is inferior to sal for spokes, and 
to the babul for some other purposes, but it is 
comparatively light, and easily worked. Dr. 


Heifer mentions this tree as growing on Kiiig’s 
Island opposite Mergui, and as a light,' strong, and 
valuable wood. Flowers small, white, with gold- 
coloured anthers. The tree yields the best and 
most useful wood in Ceylon "for naval purposes. 
It grows straight for twenty to forty feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. Mr. 
Edye said that this maybe considered superior to 
any wood for capstan bars, cross and trussel trees, 
cask staves, battens for yards, fishes for masts, 
boat-building, etc. And he added that at Madras 
it was highly valued for coach-work ; from the 
toughness and fineness of its grain it answers all 
the purposes of ash in England. Its specific 
gravity is 80*0; unseasoned it weighs 58 to 60 
lbs. the cubic foot, and 50 lbs. seasoned. It is 
largely imported into Madras from Ceylon, in 
logs from 18 to 25 feet long, and 2z} to 5 feet in 
girth. — Brs. Mason, ClegJioni, and Jlcdjlrj 

Mr, Edye ; Mr. liolide ; Mr. Mendh : M. E. J. 
R.; Tluoaites; Moxh.; Voigt; Beddome, El. ySglv. 
part V. p. 58. 

BERRYA MOLLIS. Wall. Petwoon of the 
Burmese is found on elevated ground of British 
Burma. Wood red, much prized for axles, the 
poles of carts and ploughs ; also used for spear 
handles. A cubic foot weighs 60 to 62 lbs. In 
a full-grown tree, on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr. Bremdis. 

BERRY-RAIN. On the 8th September 1873, 
in a shower of rain which fell on some villages on 
the north of Purniah, small berries fell. They 
were green, mottled with white streaks, and bad a 
slight point. The outer skin or husk was thin, and 
came off readily. It resembled a pea in dividing 
into two parts, It was so full of oil that it burned 
with a clear flame, though green. See Blood-rain. 

BER-SAHIBAIi of Borneo. Brother-making. 
See Ber Biang ; Brother. 

BERSU. HijsD. Leptoims eordifolius. 

BERTHA, in Raj^Dutana, a form of land-tenure. 
TJ)e ryots or peasantry are distinguished into 
Koohrya and Perja. The former are settled in 
Bertha proprietory, or other rent-free lands, and 
are not liable to be called on by Government for 
any services except the repair of roads, and 
attendance in the army upon particular occasions. 
The Perja, who occupy lands actually belonging 
to the prince, thougli perhaps in the immediate 
possession of jaghirdars, are, on the contrary, 
obliged to perform various services, both at the 
call of the jaghirdar and of the prince. — Tod. 

BERTHOLLETIA LxlNCEOLATA. D. C. 

Eeshami, Reshamhuti, Sarmei, . . Hind. 

Leaves — rasanna (kura sanna), . , ,, 

The Indian variety of this annual plant gi^ows 
abundantly in many parts of the plains up to 
Peshawur, in places forming thickets, up to four 
and five feet high. Dr. Royle pronounces the 
leaves to be an excellent substitute for senna; 
remarkable for growing with their edges vertical, 
and for having both sides covered with stomata. 
Dr. Honigberger says that they are seldom used 
by the hakims. — Steicart ; Honigh. p. 243 ; Boyle, 
p. 456 ; III. Him. Bot. p. 19. 

BERU. Duk. Pens, \vriting reeds. 

BERWAJA. Hind. Calligonum polygonoides. 

BERYL is found in the Iberian Altai range, 

20 


BES. 


BETEL LEAF. 


but mauy ate brought from Kbotan, Ilclii, the BET or Bent. Panj. Lai 
Chinese provinces, and Ceyloii. There is a beryl ject to periodical inundation, 
mine at tiie village of Paddioor or Patialey, about BETA, the beet plant genus. The leaves of 1>. 
forty miles E.N.E. of the town of Coimljatore, cicla or white beet are used as salads, and their 


Land along a river sub- 


where it is found imbedded in a vein of magnesian midrib as a substitute for asparagus. B. maritima, 
limestone, traversed by hornblende rock. Beryls or sea beet, requires a sandy soil ; used as spinach, 
are also found in the sands of the Irawadi. The or a pot herb. The red beet and mangeL-wurzel 
beryl and emerald in component parts are the afford abundance of amylaceous and saccharine 
same, viz. silica, alumina, and gluciiia, coloured matter. B. Bengalensis, the Paluk Sag or Falling 
by the oxide of chrome. The only important Shak of Bengal, is cultivated in Bengal and the 
difference is their colours, the emerald being of Northern Oircars, and its leaves are used by natives 
its own peculiar green, which it derives from a in their curries •, when boiled it resembles spinach 
small proportion of chrome. Beryl retains its in flavour. The leaves shoot out again after being 
surface polish more perfectly than almost any cut down.— -Roxb. ; Voigt; O^Sh See Beet. 


other material. The Edmans cut it in facets and BETA YULGARIS. Beet, 

imthc form of a sexangular pyramid. The con- Shnl, Stelk, Sselg, Aeab. f Paluk, Chakunda., I^eus. 
stituents of the beryl and emerald are : — There are three varieties, — ^viridis, green ; rnbra, 

Beryl. Emeraid. Beryl, Emerald, red-rooted ; and alba, white. The plant is largely 

Glucina, .15*50 12*50 Oxide of iron, ... 1*00 cultivated ill India as a vegetable. See Beet. 

Silica, . . 60*45 68*50 Lime, . . 0’|5 BETADA SWAMAMKI VRIESHA. Cax. 

Alumina, . 16*/o 15*75 Sp.gr., , . 2*76 to 2*73 Mimosa xvlocarm 

Oxideofclnwe, 0-30 .Hardness,. 7-5 to S'OO gSlVPA. Tel. Nauclea dordifolia. 

Beryl is also said to be found at Vaniambsidi, at BETALA, in Hindu my thology, the chief of the 
the northern base of the Neilgherry moimtains. Bhiita. 

BES or Bais. Hind, of Hazara. Salix, BETCH, a branch of the Kuki in Oachar. 

BESAN. Hind. The flour of a pulse, such as BETE of Ternate. Caladiiini esculentum. 
that of gram, Gicer arietinum, compounded into BETEEKH. Arab. Cucumis melo. 
a cosmetic poivder, with aromatics and the flour BETEL BOXES are in use in all parts of the 
of several pulses; is also made of pea-meal and S.E. of Asia, of gold, silver, or other metal; and 
orange-peel, and used as a detergent for cleaning m peninsular India, about one-fifth of the peox^lc 


the hair. — Powell ; Simmonds. See Ahir. 
13ESCHI, a missionary of the Church of Rome, 


have one always in their pockets. In Burma 
the framework of these boxes is formed of thin 


who long resided amongst the Tamil races of the strips of bamboo plaited into the shape of a box ; 


Peninsula of India. He was styled by the Tamil the basket-work foundation is then coated with 
people, Yirama-muni or Yirama - munivar, the Theetsee varnish, painted and varnished, 
heroic devotee. He composed a poem in the style Every Burman has one or more of these boxes, 
followed by Kamban, and called it Tembavani, to hold his betel, cigars, money, etc, ; and their 
giving the biblical narrative of Christ, the Yirgin, women, in addition to the above purposes, use 
and Joseph. as jewel and dressing cases. Pagan, in 

BESH, Pers.^ hence Beshi, increase. Burma, is celebrated for their manufacture. 

Besh Kimat, of high price. Inferior sorts are made all over Pegu and in the 

BESHULYO-KURUNEE, Ben^ Cocculus Shan states. The higher classes of Burmese use 
cordifolius. boxes of silver, whilst the nobles of the court of 

BESISI or Besisik, a Malay tribe in Kedah, in Ava use gold, 
the Malay Peninsula. BETEL LEAF. 

BESSI of Sumatra, fruit of Averrlioa bilimbi. rpo-nU.ni puu. nr.T-n t 

BESS iJS, the murderer of Darius. He was put Lan-vek nmx 

to death in a cruel manner. His body was fastened Tmilh-poli, . ' 

to the ground, and the boughs of two trees were Pan, ... Guj., Hind. 


Betela, . . . 
Barg-i-tambul, 
Tambula, , . 
Vettilei, . * 
Tamalapaku, , 


Maleal, 
. Peks. 
. Sansk. 
. Tam. 
, Tel. 


bent, and, after being fastened to one of his limbs, SJiu-o, Sirih, Shell, Jav. Tamalapaku, . , Tel. 
allowed to spring back to their natural position. The Piper betel belongs to the pepper family of 
They tore him asunder. This fact is mentioned plants, and furnishes the celebrated leaf of the 
by Plutarch. This mode of executing criminals S.E. Asiatics, in which they enclose a few slices 
was occasionally adopted in Persia, and till of the ai*eca nut and a little shell-lime. This they 
recently in Nepal . — MalcoMs Perm., i. p. 73. chew to sweeten the breath and keep off the pangs 
BEST, Captain, a scientific officer of the of hunger. It is also slightly narcotic. It is very 
Madras Engineers. <95. 1851. He wrote an easily reared in the Indian Archii^elago, but in the 
account of the Guntui* famine of 1833 in the Peninsula of India it requires man imiig, frequent 

nr.j — : — x.. ^£ j. j • Ti 


watering, and great care; and in the northern 


Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844:; On the Bmbanknlents of watering, and great care; and in the northern 
the Godavery, in a Blue Book of 1851 ; On Bain parts of Hindustan it becomes an exotic, very 
Gauges, and the Registration of River Freshes, in difficult to rear. The plant affords leaves fit for 
the Mad. Lit. Traus. 1844, No. xxx. ITS.— Dr, use in the second year, and continues to yield for 


Buisfs Catalogue. 


more than thirty, the quantity diminishing as the 


BEStA or Bestaru. Kar., Tel. A Caste of plants grow older. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
fishermen in Madras and Mysore, to which the the Karens plant the vines on their uplands, where 


palanquin - bearers usually belong. Wilsofds 
Glossary. 

BET or Bed. Hind. Rattan, Oakmiis rotang ; 
any cane. Bet-i-Majnun, also Khilaf-i-Balki, also 
Leila-o-Mnjnun, Salix Babylonica. Bet ka Pffial, 
fruit of Calamus viminalis. 


Wilsofi\s there are tail forest trees. The branches are 
lopped off, leaving only the topmost boughs, and 
rotang ; the vines readily climb up and weave their dark 
ilki, also glossy leaves all over the summits, making a betel 
:aPffial, vine farm a most beautiful object. Karen boys 
and maidens engage in this leaf harvest with great 




BETEL-NUT. 


BETTIAH. 


zest; and it is not uncommon for young men, in 
seeking companions, to inquire who are tlie most 
agile climbers of poo-lalij or betel-leaf trees. The 
Karen forests produce a wild species of Piper, the 
leaf of which is used as a substitute for the com- 
mon betel leaf. The leayes are taken the utmost 
care of by the dealers, and are moyed every day, 
lest one leaf should touch another decayed one ; 
the decayed parts are carefully clipped away with 
scissors. — Mason; lloxh. 

BETEL-NUT, Areca nut, Penang nut, 

Foofiil, , .Auab., Pers. Kranuika, Guvaka, Sansk. 
Boopareo, , Guj., Hind. Fuwak, .... SiNO. 
Jambi, Penang, Jav.,Mal. Paaku, .... Tam. 
Araca, . Maleal., Port. Vukka, Wakka, . Tel. 

The betel, or areca, or Pena,ng nut palm, is grown 
in many^parts of the East Indies and the East- 
ern Archipelago, from the Eed Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and many of the people use the kernel of 
its fruit as a masticatory. It is the Areca catechu ; 
is of elegant growth, and rises with a very erect 
and slender trunk to a height of forty or even sixty 
feet, the summit terminating in a tuft of dark green 
foliage; the trunk is seldom more than eighteen 
inches to two feet in circumference. The tree 
produces fruit from the age of five to its twenty- 
fifth year; it begins to blossom in March and 
April, and the nuts are fit to gather in the months 
of J uly and August, and are fully ripe in Septem- 
ber and October. Fourteen pounds is the average 
annual produce of a single tree. The nuts vary 
greatly in size, and their quality depends solely 
on the amount of astringent matter they contain, 
a point which is judged of by cutting them. If 
the white or medullary portion, which intersects 
the white or astringent part, be small, has assumed 
a bluish tinge, and the astringent part be very 
red, the nut is considered of good quality ; but 
when the medullary portion is in large quantity, the 
nut is considered more mature, and not possessing 
so much astringency, is esteemed less valuable. The 
ordinary nuts have a thin brown rind, and in size 
are intermediate between walnuts and bazel-nuts. 
Their general substance is of a faint oily grey 
colour, thickly marked with curly streaks of dark 
brown or black. Betel-nuts are made into neck- 
laces, rulers, tops of walking-sticks, and other 
small objects. The best betel-nut of the Madras 
Presidency grows in the Nuggur district of My- 
sore, and in Travancoro. It occurs in the market 
sliced and in whole nuts, also boiled and raw, or 
split and dried hastily over a fire, or dried slowly 
in that manner. That used by families of rank in 
Travancore is collected while the fruit is tender ; 
the husk or outer pod is removed; the kernel, a 
round, fleshy mass, is boiled in water. In tlie first 
boiling of the nut, when properly done, the water 
becomes red, thick, and of a consistence like starch, 
which is afterwards evaporated into a substance 
like catechu, and is indeed known by thcit name. 
The boiled nuts being then removed, are sliced 
and dried, the catechu-like substance is rubbed 
over them, aud, on being dried in the sun, they 
assume a deep black colour. Whole, unsliced 
nuts are also similarly treated. Nuts are fit for 
the slicing process in the months of July and 
August. Pipe nuts preserved in the pod are also 
in use. Nuts for exportation to Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and Coimbatore, are prepared in thin 
slices, and coloured or left in their natural hue. 
For Tinnevelly and other districts, the nuts are 


simply dried. The quantity of nuts produced 
the coast of Sumatra is stated at 80,000 piknls 
The quantity imported amnially by the Chine-e 
amounts to 45,000 or 48,000 pikuls, exclusive of 
that brought there from Cochin-China. The nut 
is carried by the people of the East in pouches, 
and presented to guests in the houses of the rich’ 
on silver trays, wrapped in gold and silver leaf’ 
and in this form becomes an essential part in all 
ceremonial visiting. Indeed, among some of the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, to refuse 
to accept betel-nut when offered, would give 
irreconcilable offence. It is believed to sweeten 
the breath, strengthen the stomach, and preserve 
the teeth ; and when chewed with betel leaf, the 
I Piper betel, Linn.^ gives the saliva a red colour, 
which it imparts to the lips and gums. But only 
some nations chew it with the betel leaf; others 
add to it lime, tobacco, catechu, gambir (an ex- 
tract from the foliage of Uncaria gambii*, Roxh,)^ 
and the leaves of various species of pepper. White 
areca nuts form an article of trade with Burma 
from Penang and Acheen. Ordinarily, in Mala- 
bar, they are dried or cut into two or three slices , 
nuts are exported in their pods to Bombay. 2000 
candies on the average are annually exported from 
Travancore. The number of the trees of the 
betel palm in Travancore alone is calculated at 
10,232,873. In China they are met with both cut 
and whole, and the imports are mostly the growth 
of Java, Singapore, Sumatra, and Penang. 

BETEL-NUT CRACKEK. Soroto, Hind. In 
very general use among the natives who are con- 
sumers of betel-nut; used in cracking the nut. 
This instrument appears never to have been imi- 
tated by British manufacturers. It is of steel, 
and ornamental, 

BETHAL, also Pethal, Hind., of Chenab, 
Juniperus squamosa. 

^ BETHANY, a small village, now called A1 Azi- 
rizah, about two miles from^ Jerusalem, on the 
eastern side of the Mount of Olives. On the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, within the area of 
a mosque, is a small circular chapel, covering the 
stone which bears the footprint shown as that of 
our Lord. — SJchiner'^s Journey, i. p. 215. 

BETHEL of Genesis xxviii. 2, 19, a compound 
word, El of the Greeks (Yi in the Hebrew and 
Phoenician), Le, God, the Strong, whence comes 
Elohim, literally the gods ; and the Grieco-Phoeiii- 
cian Bmtylia, or sacred stones, supposed to have 
fallen down from heaven (Diopeteis), perhaps 
aerolites, which were honoured and held sacred on 
account of a divine power supposed to be inherent 
in them. Jacob rose from his dream exclaim- 
ing (ver. 17), * How holy is this place ; this is 
none other but the house of God. And Jacob 
the stone that he had made his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and 
called the name of the place Beth-el.’ Bethel of 
the Hebrews, Bagistan of the ancient Persians, 
and Allahabad of the Indian Mahomedans, all 
mean the house or place of God. Bagistan, from 
Baga, God, and sthaua, place. — Bunseiu iv. 242-3, 

BETONIOA OFFICINALIS. Smith: 

Hoh-hiang, . , , Chin. | Betony, Bishopwoi-t, Eng. 

Tops and leaves are warm anti-emetic, Smith, 

BETOOA, also Betoya and Betosag. 
Chenopodium viride ; White goosefoot. 

BETTAMU or Bettapu, Calamus rotang, L. 

BETTIAH, a town in the Ohannm.rjin 


BETUL. 


BEZOAE. 


of Bengal, situated on the Hara ri^er, in iat. 26° 
48' d" N*, and long. 84° 32' 40" E. The Maharaja 
of Bettiah resides here. Mr. Hodgson notices three 
tall pillars or columns in North Behar, two of the 
pillars surmounted by a lion, and each having an 
inscription upon the shaft. These are atMathiah 
near Bettiah, Bahra and Eediah. The Bettiah 
inscription is precisely the same as that of Dehli and 
Allahabad. The language of inscription — Pali, 
and character Old Pali. Date— 315 B.c. The 
Buddhist king mentioned is Piadasi, or Asoka. — 
Hodgson^ iii. p. 482, iv. p. 125. 

BETUL or Baitul, a district lying entirely in the 
hill country, comprising the westernmost section 
of the great Satpura plateau. Beyond its western 
border the Berar country begins. It lies between 
lat. 21° 20' and 22° 35' N., and long. 77° 13' and 
78° 35' E. The district must have been the centre 
of the first of the four ancient Gond kingdoms of 
Kherla, Deogarh, Mandla, and Chanda ; but except 
an occasional mention in Farislita, no historical 
information as to the Kherla kingdom remains. 
It yields coal. Population in 1872, 284,055. 'The 
agricultural population consists of Mahratta, Kunbi 
Pardesi, Kurmi, Besi or Dolwar Kunbi, the 
Bhuiyar, Mali, Kerar, Gond, Kurku, Bhil, BWia, 
Gaoli, Bhuya, Mhar. The Gond have about 
twenty tribes and twelve sects. 

BETIJLA, the birch genus ; one of the Betii- 
lacese. In Nepal are B. nitida, alvoides, utilis, and 
acuminata, and B. cylindrostachya and B. nitida 
are also plants of Kaniaon . The white birch yields 
a bark which the Kanitschadales chop up with 
the eggs of the sturgeon, and use as food. The 
sap is acid, and an agreeable beverage, and may 
be kept for years without undergoing fermenta- 
tion. The bark of a species in Northern India is 
used to dye chintz red? B. acuminate, Wall.^ 
grows 60 feet) high at 3000 to 10,000 feet elevation 
in Kangra and Nepal, in the Himalaya. 'The wood 
is hard, strong, and durable. — F. Mueller, 

BETULA BHOJPUTRA. Wall Paper birch. 
B. Jacquemoiitii, Spach. 


Tagpa of . . Ladakh. 
Bhurjamii, Barjapatri, 

Tel. 


Sliak-shin, . . . Bhot. 

Hind, of Pangra. 

Burjri, Biirzal, . „ 

Shag, Shakli, Kanawara. 

The Indian paper birch was found by Dr. Wallich 
on the alps of Garhwai and Kamaon, in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam,at an eleva- 
of 10,000 to 13,000 feet ; and it is a plant of Tibet, 
Kaghan, Pangi, Busahir, and Lahaul. It is nearly 
allied to Betula papyracea of North America. So 
long ago as the age of the Hindu dramas, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Hindus 
used the inner bark of this birch as paper. In 
the drama by Kalidasa of the Hero and the 
Nymph, Hind. Th, i. p. 216, Urvasi says : — 

‘ . I grieve that he should deem me 
Cold and unfeeling. I cannot now appear 
Before I meet these charges ; some reply 
111 make, a bhurja leaf, and will inscribe 
My tlioughts on it, and cast it in his way.’ 

It grows to a higher elevation than most other 
trees, generally above coniferous forests. The 
tree at times reaches 6 or 10 feet in girth and 
35 feet high. The wood is used for ploughs, 
small bridges, etc., at altitudes and in tracts where 
other trees are scarce. Mr. Watson told Dr. 
Stewart that it is good for turning; and inKanawar 
poles of it are used for carrying and swinging a 
heavy kind of ark in religious processions, which 


implies some strength and elasticity. In Ladakh 
the striking part of the stick for polo, hockey on 
horseback, is made from it. The bark peels oif 
in large sheets, and is used also for umbrellas, 
and for lining the flexible tubes of hookahs! 
Every consignment of the ornamental papier 
maclie ware of Kashmir reaches the Pan jab packed 
in wrappers of birch bark. Hindu pilgrims visiting 
the shrine of Amrnath in Kashmir divest them- 
selves of their ordinary clothes before entering 
the shrine, covering their bodies with the bharj- 
patra. The leaves or bark are used to cover 
the baskets of Ganges water sold by itinerant 
pilgrims. In Kangra, ‘ being sacred , ’ the bark is 
used for funeral piles. In Kashmir and Kamaon 
it is found very durable put under the earthen 
roofs ; and it is largely used for packing apples, 
pomegranates, tobacco, and drugs, writing paper. 
It sells^ for three rupees a khar war (ass-load) in 
Kashmir, accordin g to Lowther. The price in 
Chumba was stated to be ten to sixteen seers for 
a rupee. Longden mentions that the old bridge 
at Koksar (now replaced by a more civilised one) 
was made of birchen twigs.—/. X. Stewart ; Royle^ 
llimm.Bot p. 383 ; Eng, Cyc,; Blliofs FL Andh.; 
Potvell^ Econ. Prod. Panj.; Clegkorn, PanL Pep. 

BETURUNGH. Beng. Peristrophe tinctoria. 

^ BET-YA. Bubm. Urtica heterophylla ; also 
Tragia involucrata. 

BEUM. Tel. Husked rice. 

BEYOIBETTA PEAK, in lat. 11° 21' N., 
long. 76° 43' E., in the Neilgherry hills, is S. of the 
Dodabetta peak. The top of the peak is 8488 
feet above the sea. — Baikie, 

BETA. Sansk., Jav., Malay. Cowries. 
BEYAH, according to Rennell, anciently called 
Beypastiia, is the Hyphasis of Alexander.-— 
Memoir., p. 102. 

^ BEYPOOR, 5|- miles S. of Calicut, at the N. 
side of the river of same name ; at its mouth is the 
western terminus of the Madras S.W. Railway. 
Beypore river has 8 or 10 feet on the bar at high 
tides. 

BEYT, or Bate, an island on the S. coast of 
Kattyawar, in the Gulf of Catch, about 5 miles 
long. The town and fort are on its W. side. The 
fort is in lat. 22° 26' 80" N., and long. 69° 5' 84" E. 
It was taken possession of by the pirates of Jugut, 
after they had been defeated by Kutub Shah. In 
A.D. 1482, Beyt fell, after having fought twenty 
naval engiig*ements. Beyt fort was taken from 
the Waghirs and destroyed by the British on the 
15th October 1859, and its fort and principal 
temples blown up. It has many pagodas for the 
worship of Krishna, and is largely visited by 
pilgrims. 

BEZOAR, Serpent stone. 

Paduj, . . . . Arab. Goliga Muniet,. 

Hajr-ul-bahr, . . . „ Pazahar-Kani, . 

Gairoon, . , . , DuK. Bazr, . . . 

Bezoard, . . , . . Fr. Gorochana, . 

Bezoarsteen, . . Ger. Visagul, . . 

Gurii'cliaudan, . . Guj. Bezar, . . 

Zahar mohra, . . Hind. Vislia Kallu, 

Bezzuardo, .... It. Pamu Kallu, 

Batu Nakit, ... Jap. Telu Kallu, 

Geruda i^atsa r: 


Malay. 
Peks, 
Port, 
Sansk. 
Singh. 
. Sp. 
Tam. 


111 ,. 


Tel. 
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Bezoars are intestinal concretions, some of the 
monkey ; also of the wild boar, called pig stone ; 
of the Indian hog, called Malacca stone, or lapis 
Malaccensis, or yellow bezoar, and Ceylon bezoar, 
lapis porci Geylanici, which was larger and not so 


BEZOMMAR* 


BGHAI. 



scarce ; also the ox bezoar ; tliat from the goat of 
Peru is known as the western bezoar; the ibex 
produces the oriental bezoar, also called the green 
resinous bezoar; the camel bezoar; the serpent 
stone is fabled to be from the cobra ; and that of 
the bezoar of France from the viper. There are 
also hairy bezoars, agagrophilos, concretions ob- 
tained from the horse, ox, and sheep, and other 
quadrupeds. These form in the stomachs and 
intestines from the accumulation of hairs swallowed 
by the animals in licking themselves. The hairs 
become felted together in balls. The word is 
pa-zahr, from pao, to purify, and zahr, poison. 
Bezoar, from the mountain goat, the boz - i - 
kohi, is the most esteemed in Persia. Indeed, the 
name was at first applied to a concretion found in 
the stomach of a goat in Persia. Bezoar was 
formerly much prized as medicine in Europe, 
sometimes selling for ten times its weight in gold ; 
but since its constituent parts have been ascer- 
tained, it has ceased to be sought after. The 
composition differs often in the same kind of 
animal, as well as in dissimilar species. Oriental 
bezoar is formed of bile and resin ; other fictitious 
kinds are found to be made of hair, others of 
wood, and some principally of magnesia and 
phosphate of lime. The true bezoar from Persia 
is counterfeited so well by pipeclay and ox-gall, 
that even those have been deceived who procure 
the genuine from the animal. The genuine throws 
oif only a small scale when a hot needle is thrust 
into it ; and put into hot water it remains un- 
changed ; when rubbed on chalk, the trace should 
be yellow, but green on quicklime. The cow 
bezoar is valued in the Chinese market at from 
$20 to $25 a catty, and is used by the Chinese 
solely as a medicine. The little which is brought 
there is from India. In China they are called 
Niu-hwang ; also Chau-pau, also Chah-tah. The 
dog bezoar is called Kau-pau, and that of the 
horse Mah-meh. In the interior of the Rajang 
district, in Borneo, are two species of monkey, 
which produce the batu nakit, or bezoar stone. 
One is large and black, with a long tail, called 
nakit. The other is large and red, but has no 
tail, and is called basi. In one out of 10 or 
20 of these two monkeys, are found the bezoar. 
Honigberger mentions that Padzahr siah, Peks., 
kani zahr mohra. Hind., is a dark green serpentine ; 
and a specimen in the Madras Museum, brought 
from Dehli by Mr. Charles Cubbins, as zahr 
mohra, is undoubtedly this mineral. Bezoar is 
brought to Bombay from Cujerat and Malabar in 
small quantities, and is chiefly re-exported to 
China. Ainslie mentions that it is brought to 
India from Ceylon, Bussora, and the seaports in 
the Gulf of Persia as a medicine. Bezoar is 
supposed by the native practitioners to possess 
sovereign virtues as an external application in 
cases of bites of snakes, stings of scorpions, hydro- 
phobia, etc. Bezoars do not deserve the least 
confidence. The fadaniya bezoar of the Panjab 
are intestinal calculi, consisting of phosphate of 
lime, etc. They occur there in the intestines of 
various animals. — Hoyiigh.; Crawfurd; 

Powell, Ilandhooh ; Morrison ; Tavernier ; Ouseley ; 
Williams; A. Moquin Tandon, 

BEZOMMAR is the seat of the Patriarch, or 
spiritual head of all the Armenian Catholics in 
the East. He is assisted by several bishops, and 
about twenty or thirty monkB.—^MoUnso7i^ ii. 45. 


BEZWARA, a small town on the banks of the 
Kistna, and 45 miles from its mouth, in lat. 16*" 
N., long. 80^" 39' E. It is surrounded by 
high hills, in which are a large mimher of Buddhist 
rock- cuttings, cells, caves, and steps, and is sup- 
posed to be the Dhanakaketa of Hiwen Thsang. 
There are also many ancient Hindu pagodas. 
Wherever excavations have been made, ancient 
Buddhist and Brahmanical remains have been 
discovered. This town is the liead of the network 
of canals forming the irrigation system of the 
Kistna district. 

BGHAI, one of the great sections of the Kax-eii 
race, the other two being the Sgau and the Pwo. 
The Bghai elans are the Bghai-ka-ten, Bghai-ko- 
hta, Bghai-muh-htai, I^aimay, and Manu Manan. 

Bghai tribes occupy all the country from the 
Sitang to the Salween rivers, and from the mouth 
of Thoiik Ye-khat creek to near the British 
boundary and the Shan state of Mo-bhya. They 
speak two distinct dialects, the Bghai and that of 
the Red Karen, both of which ax^e more nearly 
related to the Sgau than the Pwo, there being 
no final consonants in either. They dwell south 
of the Ka. They ai^e more savage than the other 
Karen tribes, and they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Each village has a single raised 
and palisaded and fenced house, with a walk down 
the centre, and with a hearth for each family, and 
one with 75 hearths has been seen. A stranger 
can only approach with a guide. On his arrival, 
a place is pointed out for him to sit, and if he 
move, he is speared as an enemy. A ladder during 
the day-time leads to a trap -door. They are 

known as the Bghai by the Paku and Sgau. 
They bury their dead in coffins like those of 
Chinese, made of a single log of wood, with a 
hollow place for the corpse. 

The Bgliai-ka-ten wear a tunic with perpendi- 
cular I'ed bands on a white ground, and are named 
by the Burmese, according to their localities, Leik- 
bya-gie and Leik-bya-gnai, or great and little 
butterflies. The other division wear short wdiite 
trousers, and are again subdivided into the Bghai- 
muh-htai, the eastern Bghai or Red Karen, who 
dwell beyond the eastern mountains in the valley 
of the Salween ; and the Bghai-ko-hta, or Upx>er 
Bghai, because they reside on the rivers above 
them, but to these the Bixrmese give the name of 
Ka-yen Ayiang, or Wild Kai'en. They rear the 
silkworm. They eat dog's flesh without salt, and 
rice without vegetables. They are wretched bar- 
barians. 

The Laimay or Black Kecks, is a small Bghai 
tribe N.E. of Tounghoo, whom the Bghai call 
Pray. Manu Manan are called by the Red Karen, 
Pray. They dwell between the Sgau and Red 
Karen. 

Bgliai-imiMitai^ or Karen -ni, the Red Karen 
call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. The 
Shan call them Yang-laing, which also signifies Red 
Karen. The men wear short white trousers, with 
perpendicular black or white stripes, or black 
ground with red or white stripes. The 
have a red or black turban, with a squ 
tied by the two corners over the right 
like a Roman toga. They also have a petticoat. 
The men go armed, and each has a pony. Every 
Red Karen has his back tattooed with radiating 
lines ; it is their mark of manhood. Th flwpll 
oh a table-land several thousand feet 


BHABAH* ^ ^ 

latiog, witli good soil and many springs. Their 
country is the finest in southern Burma, and their 
villages amount to about 200, with from 100 to 
400 houses in each. They are skilled in the arts, 
are vigorous, hoe their land, and xise cattle with 
panniers. They use spirituous liquors largely. 
Many of the population are slaves. The Karen-ni 
are civil, good-tempered, and intelligent, but they 
evince great ferocity in their forays. 

The Lwai-loliug is a Karen tribe dwelling south 
of the Ka-khyen, on the edge of the table-land 
west of lake Nyoimg-l^ve, two degrees north of 
Tounghoo. They dress like, and are doubtless a 
branch of, the Bed Karen. 

Yinff-hrm is a tribe supposed to belong to the 
Red Karen, whoso dress and language they use. : 
They dwell about 100 miles north of i^ounghoo. — 
ilfrt.90/2, Bnrnia^ pp. 89-91, 641* 

BHABAR. Hind. Urticahefcerophylla; alsoAn- 
dropogon involubuin andEriophorum cannabinuni, 

BHABAR, Hind, In Baitool, light black soE. 

BHABAR, a sloping tract of count|‘y under the 
3iwalik hills, from 10 to 20 miles broad. The slope 
of the ground varies from 17 to 30 feet per mile, 
diminishing rapidly after the fiyst few miles. The 
soil in many parts consists of a rich black mould, 
at the extreme north and south verges of the 
forest. Tliere are occasional patches free from 
trees, but covered with high grass, and many spots 
afford good pasturage ; the Bhabar is almost desti- 
tute of trees valuable for timber ; and water is at 
sucii depth below the surface, that all attempts 
to dig wells have been fruitless. It forms the 
southern portion of Kamaon, and is there 10 to 
11 miles broad, and it runs between the moun- 
tains and the Terai. On the south is a line of 
springs which marks the northern boundary of 
the Terai district. Ui> to 1850, the Bhabar was 
an almost impenetrable forest, given up to wild 
animals ; but since then a large population has 
entered the hills. 

BHABOOT. Hind. Ashes of dried cow-dung, 
which Hindus smear over their foreheads and 
bodies. See Atit. 

BHABRA, near Bairath, on the road between 
JeypoiD and Dehli. A sculptured stone was got 
here. It contains an edict of king Pyadasi, and 
specifically refers to the precepts and doctrines of 
Bliagavat Buddha. — Frinsep^s Tibet, p. 155. 

JHI A BRI. Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

BHABRIA, a section of the Koli race, dwelling 
from Baroda north to Mahee Kanta. — Wits. 

BHABRU. Sansk. A sacred name of Siva. 

BHADA. Hind. A grass which grows in poor 
soil ; it makes excellent fodder, 

BHADARIA, a tribe of mendicants of Brah- 
manical descent, who profess astrology. — W. 

BHADAURIA, a branch of the Chauhan Rajputs 
residing in the provinces of Agra and Etawa, and 
in other places along the J umna, whence the tract 
is termed Bhadawar. The raja of the district 
claims descent from an ancient family, the mem- 
bers of which enjoyed high consideration at the 
court of Behli from the reign of Akbar ; and his 
pretensions are admitted by the surrounding rajas, 
who yield him precedence, and accept from him 
the tilaka or frontal mark on their accession. — 

BHADON^ the fifth month of the Hindu luni- 
solar year, August and September. On the 3d of 
this month, amongst Rajputs, there is a grand 


BHAGATIYA. 

procession to the Ohougan ; the 8th, or Ashtami, 
is the birth of Krishna. Rajputs have several 
holidays in this month, when the periodical rains 
are in full descent ; but that on the last but one 
(Siidi 14, or 29tli) is the most remarkable. — Ilajas- 
ito?:, i. p. 581. See Nat’hdwar. 

BHABRA-KALI, Sansk., from Bhadra, good- 
ness, and Kali, one of the names of Parvati ; in 
this form she is one of the Gramma-devata or 
village deities, and as such receives bloody offer- 
ings, and assists in the practice of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 

BHABRA MUSTE. Sansk. Also Bhadra tiinga 
gaddi, Tel. Gyperus hexastacliyus. 

BHABRAPADA, a Hindu month when the 
sun is in the sign Sinha, corresponding to the 
Tamil month of Auvani. See Yarsha. 

BFIABRASENA, king of Magadha, one of the 
Sisnnaga dynasty, b.g. 400. — iii. 538, 642. 

BHAEE. Buk. Sterculia colorata. 

BHAEOUL. Hind. Seemingly Grewia oppo- 
sitifolia. It grows in the ravines of Simla, and at 
higher and colder situations. The ropes made from 
it are strong and durable ; during the depth of 
winter the villagers feed their cattle on the leaves, 
which sell from three to five annas per load of 25 
to 45 seers. It supplies a crop of twigs annually. 

BHAGA, a mountain river of Kangra *, ii3 unites 
with the Chandra to form the Ohenab. 

BHAGABATTA, a king of the Yavana, who 
submitted to king Jarasandha. 

BHAGALPUJS, a town in Bengal on the right 
bank of the Ganges, with a population of 69,678 
in 1872. It gives its name to a district of 4268 
square miles, and a population of 1,826,290 
persons; the soil of the district has been injured 
by changes in the bed of the Knsi (Cosi) river. 
Besides the Hindus and Mahomedans, there are 
335,137 Goala, 16,468 Santal and other aboriginal 
races. The Oswal clan of Rajputs have two temples 
in the chief town. The sacred hill of Manclargiri 
is fabled to cover the body of the giant who 
was decapitated by Vishnu when he was trying 
to destroy Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, It is a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. It suffered from 
famine in 1770, 1775, 1779, 1783, and 1865-66. 
— Imp, Gaz. 

BHAGANA. Sansk. The circumference of a 
circle. Independently of astronomical purposes, 
the Hindus frequently divide the circumference of 
the circle into twelve rasi or signs, subdivided 
sexagesimally into Bhaga, Gala, Vicala, etc., i,e, 
degrees, minutes, seconds, etc. Bhagana means 
also a revolution. — E. Warren, Kala Sanhita, 

BHAGAR. Hind. Eriophorura cannabinum. 

BHAGAT or Bhakt. Hind. A term amongst 
the vaishnava, now usually applied to a Hindu 
religious puritan, who is initiated by a necklace of 
beads round the neck, and a circle on the forehead. 
After initiation, the puritan abstains from flesh 
and spirits. Bhagat or Bhakt also simply means a 
follower or worshii)per, as Siva bhagat or Vishnu 
bhagat, a worshipper or follower of Siva or of 
Vishnu. Bhagat is also a title given to the 
head of the math or temple of Kanoba. He 
works himself into a state of hysteria on the 
JaiTm Ashtami, and the people, believing him to 
be then possessed by Krishna, worship him with 
incense and prostration, and present sick people 
to be touched and cured. — TF/As-o/?. 

BHAGATIYA, a caste in Agra, Etawa, Cawn- 


BHAGNUR. 


i 

I BHAGAVAN. 

W pur, and as far east as Ghazipur, where they 
I number more than 100 families ; they pass their 
- time in buffoonery, singing and dancing.— 

' rhiffs Hindu Trihes, p. 276. 

I BHAGAVAN or Bhagwan, a name of deity, 

p denoting God. The derivation means the primary 
1 cause of creation. Bhagwan is the name by which 
[ all Hindus re^cognisc the Supreme Being. — Taylor, 

t BHAGAYATA, an extinct Yaishnava sect, who 

[ wore the usual marks, the discus, club, etc., of that 

; divinity, and likewise reverenced the salagram and 

tulasi. The Bhagavat of the present day is one 
I who follows particularly the authority of the Sri 
Bhagavat Purana. The 3iame is from Bhagavat 
or Bhagavata, divine. 

i BHAGAYAT-GITA. Saksk. From Bhagavat, 

I divine, ^ and gita, a hymn, i.e. divine song; a 

i Sanskrit poem in the form of a metaphysical 

dialogue J3etween Arjuna and Krishna. It is an 
episode in the Mahabharata. It contains many 
fine passages, in which Krishna gives an exposition 
of the pantheism of the Brahmans and of the 
Hindu mystic theology. The Brahmans regard it 
as only inferior to the Yedas. It is the most 
intelligible and most interesting of all the Sanskrit 
writings. It is written in splendid metre, and 
^ belongs to a literary age. It is recognised by all 
Hindu sects and schools. It propounds an eclectic 
system. Its two leading doctrines are the adwaita 
philosophy of Yyasa, and the supreme importance 
of quietism, resembling the Stoic philosophy of the 
Greeks. Its author is unknown, but he was pro- 
bably a Yaishnava Brahman, and its date was pro- 
bably the second or third century a.d. It is later 
i , than the six Darsanas or philosophical schools* The 

poem is divided into three sections, each contain- 
ing six chapters, the philosophical teaching in 
each being somewhat distinct ; but the main 
design of the poem is to inculcate the doctrine of 
; Bhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste 
above all other obligations, including those of 
friendship and kindred. The sentiments expressed 
5 in it have exerted a powerful influence throughout 

I India for the past 1600 years. It was early trans- 

lated by Mr. Wilkins, subsequently by Mr. J. 
Cockburn Thompson ; and there are translations 
into German, French, etc. Warren Hastings 
wrote the preface to Wilkins’ translation of it. 
The Bhagavat Gita, the Mahabharata, and the 
Ramayana are to the Hindu all that the Bible, 
the ne'wspaper, and the library are to Europeans. 

1 Dr. Lorinser, in an appendix to his edition of 
; the Bhagavat Gita, compares, in parallel passages, 
•portions of this book with that of the Christian 
; New Testament. He is of opinion that the doc- 
trines in this book are not only an eclectic mixture 
of different Indian i^hilosophies, but have also a 
! strong infusion at least of ideas and sayings taken 
over from Christianity. He is satisfled that it 
dates after Buddha ; and there are strong reasons 
to believe that its composition must be attributed 
; to a period terminating several centuries after 
i, the commencement of the Christian era. Lassen 
infers its age to have been in the 8d century after 
; Christ. It is in the Gospel of John, the Acts of 
? the Apostles, and Revelation, that the corre- 
spondence is apparent, though also Paul’s Epistles 
to the Thessalonians and to Philemon, and the 
Epistles of Peter, are noticeable. — Ind. Ant Octr. 
m^.^Dowson; W, Taylor; Ehh pp. 93, 155. 

J BHAGAVAT PURAHA, one of the sacred 


hooks of the Hmdus, styled Purana, of which i 

there are eighteen. The Vishnu Purana is that i 

best known. The Bhagavata Purana teaches ;l 

yaishnava doctrines. It is so named from its ii 

being dedicated to the gloriflcation of Bhagavata 
or Vishnu. It consists of 18,000 slokas, distri- ! 

buted amongst 332 chapters, divided into 12 3 

skandhas or books ; and it exercises a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the opinions and 3 

feelings of the people of India, than perhaps any of 
the Puranas. Its tenth book narrates in detail ^ 

the history of Krishna, and has been translated 
into all the languages of India. It is understood i 

to have been written by the grammarian Yopa- i 

deva qr Bopa-deva, who lived about the 12th or ; 

IBth centuries, at the court of Hemadri, raja of 
Devagiri (Deogarh or Dowlatabad). — Groivse, p. \ 

50'; Dowson. .■"■'I 

BHAGAYATI, Sansk., in Hindu mythology, 
is the wife of Bhagavan. Bartolomeo says that I 

her figure was on the gold pagoda coin, and gave | 

it its name. | 

BHAGDAR. Guj. The headman of a village | 

commune. 

BHAGHELCUND, ‘the land of the Bhaghel,’ | 

also known as Rewa ; a territory in Central India, 
whose princes are of the Bhaghel or Bhaghela race. 

It lies between lat. 22° 40' and 25° 10' N., and 
long. 80° 25' and 82° 45' E. The Bhaghel, 
according to Wilson, are a branch of the Sisodhiya 
Rajputs of Gujerat, who migrated eastwards. Sub- i 

divisions of the tribe, under different denomina- 
tions, are widely spread through Bundelkhand, 

Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur, Cawn]Dui‘, and 

Farrakhabad. They are also said to be of the 

Ohauhan race, descended from Komarphal (died i 

A.n. 1166), sovereign of Gujerat. In Gujerat 

there are many petty chieftains of this tribe, as 

Limawarra, Mandvie, Mahera, Goclra, Dubboye, 

etc. Another account makes the Bhaghela Rajput j 

race descendants of Sid Rae. They also occupy j 

Pitapur and Theraud in Gujerat. Tod says the \ 

Bhaghela Rajputs are a branch of the Bolanki 

kings of Anhalwara. — 7\)d"s Jtajast'han. j 

BHAGIRATHI, a branch from the Ganges, j 

in Bengal, which Hindus regard as the sacred | 

channel of that river. It leaves the Ganges in j 

the Murshidabad district; and at the town of j 

Nadiya it is joined by the Jilingi, and the Hoogly 
is formed. Its course is frequently changing 
and sandbanks forming. The Bhagirathi river 
of Garhwal rises from the Gaiigotri peak, and is 
one of the headwaters of the Ganges, and joins 
the Aleknanda afc Deo Prayag, to form the Ganges. 

The people identify that with the branch thrown | 

off by the Ganges at Chhapgati, 1000 miles below. I 

Bhairoghati is in a deep gorge, at the confluence | 

of the Bhagirathi with the Jahnavi, and is visited | 

by Hindu pilgrims from all parts of India. — Imj). | 

Gaz, I 

Bhagirathi Peak, in lat. 30° 66' 5^'' N., and 3 

long. 78° 59' 1" E., in Garhwal, near the origin of 
the Bhagirathi river, is 21,390 feet G. T. S. in i 

height. Herbert and Hodgson call this peak the i 

‘Pyramid,’ and give lat. 30° 54' 6" N,, long. Gr. f 

79° 2' 8" E., height 21,379 feet.— 1 

BHAGMUTTY, a river of Nepal. Katmandu, J 

the capital, is built at the junction of the Biiag- 
mutty and Bishmutty. 

BHAGNUR, rich alluvial lands under the 
Jumna. 



BHAGTEEA. 

BHAGTEEA, a dancing boy dressed xip as a 
dancing gir). 

BHAGWANA. See Balucbistan. 

3^HAGWARI, GuJ„ also Nirwa. Lands held in 
commune in Gujerat, Kaira, and Abmadabad. 

BH AG WEB 5 a clotli dyed witii red ochre, used 
by fakirs. 

BHAL Hind. Brother, comrade, fellow-towns- 
man, fellow-countryman, from which are many com- 
l)ouad words: Bhai-band, relatives, connections, 
fellow-townsmen; Bhaiyachara or Bhai-bhant, 
lands held in common by relatives ; a village com- 
mune owned by descendants from a common stock. 
Jjatterly, the title of Bhai w^as in practice fre- 
quently given to any Sikh of eminent ’sanctity, 
whether his ancestor had been the companion of a 
guru or not. The Behdi and Sodhi, however, con- 
fined themselves to the distinctive names of their 
tribes, as the Behdi called themselves Baba, and 
the Sodhi sometimes arrogated to themselves the 
title of guru, as the representatives of Goviud and 
Earn I)as. Bhaiad, a brotherhood; a term given 
to the kinsmen of a Jhareja^i Sup. 

Glos. p. G -i ; Cunningham'' s Hist of the SiJchs^ p. 65. 

BHAI BHAGTOO, the founder of the Kythul 
family ; he was a useful partisan of Lord Lake, but 
was subsequently reduced to comparative insigni- 
ficance under the operation of the British system 
of escheat. Bhux-rum Singh, the ancestor of the 
respectable Bhai of Bagreean, between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, was likewise a follower of Hur Eai. 

BHAT-BIERUNG, the seed of a plant brought 
to Ajmir from Haraoti, considered warm, and 
used in mesalih, and in prescriptions to promote 
digestion . — Gent Med. Top. p. 126. 

BHAI-BYA. Burm.? In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts, commonly called white 
Jarool , — Captain Hance. 

BHAIML Sansk. The 11th of the Hindu 
month Magha, on which day offerings are made in 
honour of Bhima.— IF. 

BH AINS. Him A male buffalo, Mhains, 
the cow, 

BHAINSH. Hind. Salix tetrasperma. 

BHAIRAVA. Sansk. The fear-exciting, from 
Bhaya, fear. Bhairavi, the wife of Bhairava. 
Bhahava is a title of Siva in his destructive cha- 
ractei', a terrific deity, only to be satisfied by blood. 
According to Major Tod, there are two Bhairava, 
the fair and the black (Gora and Kala), who in 
the field of battle are the standard-bearers of their 
mother Kali. The sable deity is the most 
worshipped. The dog is sacred to him, and in 
sculptures he is commonly represented on one. 
Ho is also called Bajranga, or of thunderbolt 
frame. Mr. Wai'd states that under the name of 
Bhairava, Siva is regent of Kashi (Benares). Ail 
persons dying at Benares are entitled to a place 
in Siva’s heaven ; but if any one violate the laws 
of the Shastra during his residence, Bhairava 
grinds him to death. At the Lat of Bhairava at 
Benares, the Kan-phata jogi ascetics officiate as 
priests. A temple is dedicated to Bhyra and his 
wife Jayisuri at Loni, about twelve miles from 
Poona, to which people bitten by snakes are 
brought, and Hindus believe that they invariably 
recover. Bhyru will not even permit the nim 
tree, used as a preservative against the bites of 
snakes, to grow near the place, as aU persons so 
bitten are under his special care. In the temple 
of Kylas at Ellora is a beautiful sculpture of him, 


BHAKTI. 

bearing in his hands the damara, the hooded 
snake, and apparently a richly-sculptnred sceptre. 
^C ole. Myth. Hind. p. 73. See Bhairavi. 

BHAIRAA^A JAPor Bhairava Jliao. At some 
distance to the north of the Jaina temples of 
Girnar, and above them, on the verge of the hill, 
stands a huge insulated rock, the Bhairava jap, 
or ‘Leap of Death,’ otherwise styded the Raja- 
mela-vana-pathar, the ‘desire-realizing rock,’ 
whence Hindus have often been tempted to throw 
themselves down, in the hope of a happy future. 
Laying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of this rock, 
the victim attempted to poise himself upon it, and 
in another instant he was beyond humanity’s reach, 
and his body a prey to the vultures that soar 
under the lofty cliff. Such suicide has long been 
forbidden; but only about a.d. 1850, three fcinbi, 
keeping secret their intentions, ascended and made 
the frightful leap; some Rabari had also deter- 
mined to do the same, but were restrained. 

^ Postans says the Girnar rock hears three inscrip- 
tions. The most ancient, which occupies the 
eastern side, are the edicts of king Asoka. The 
celebrated edicts are very perfect. — Postans'' 
Western India., 'll. p. 41 ; Cal Men., 1848 ; J. H. 
A<?. .Voc. vil pp. 217-262. See Asoka; Girnar. 

BHAIRAVI, fierce attendants on the goddess 
Kali ; also ascetic female Hindus in Bengal, who 
personate Sakti. They take a vow of celibacy^ 
:Many of them are influenced by a sincere ami 
cuthusiastic devotion, but their reputation is not 
high. 

BHAIRAVI CHAKRA. Sansk. Bhairavi, a 
name of Durga, and chakra signifies a circle or 
wheel. See Bhairava. 

BHAIRIYA, or Redia, a small, dissolute, and 
disorderly caste, who wander about in the com- 
pany of dancing women, and are notorious thieves 
and scoundrels. They are in many of the districts 
of the Bengal Provinces, and iii Cawnpur.—-^8/icr- 
ring^s Hindu Tribes, p. 

BHAJA, four miles south of the great Karli 
cave in the Bhor Ghat. It is famed for its 
Cliaitya cave excavated in the rocks. Its date is 
supposed to be before the Christian era.—Fm/, 
BHAJL Hind. Greens. 

BHAJ RUB HAL. Beno. Mellivoraindica, 
BHAKRA. Hind. Tribulus lanuginosus, T. 
terrestris. 

BHAKRI, a yellow earth used in coarse dye- 
ing at Multan. 

BHAKSHI. Hind, of Kangra. Gardenia tetra- 
sperma. 

BHAKTA MALA, a work in which is embodied 
the legendary history of all the most celebrated 
Bhakta or devotees of the Vaishnava order. It 
was originally written in a Hindi dialect, by 
Kabha Ji, about a.d. 1580, but was added to by 
Karayau Das, who probably wrote in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. This, termed the Mala, was added 
to in A.D. 1713 by Krishna Das, the additions 
being named the Tika. — Wilson. 

BHAKTI, in Hinduism, signifies a union 
of implicit faith with incessant devotion. The 
doctrine of the Bhakta was an important inno- 
vation upon the old Vedic religion. The object 
of the Vedas, as exhibited in the Vedanta, seems 
to have been the inculcation of fixed religious 
duties as a general acknowledgment of the supre- 
macy of the deities, or of any deity ; and, beyond 
that, the necessity of overcomiug material im- 


BHAL. 


BHAKGAB BIJ. 
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purities by acts of self-denial and profound 
meditation, and so fitting the spiritual part for 
its return to its original source. This system was 
diffused througbout tbe old pagan world. But 
the fervent adoration of one deity superseded all 
this necessity, and broke down practice and 
speculation, moral duties and political distinc- 
tions. In the Bhagavat Gita, Krishna is made 
to declare that, to his worshipper, such worship 
is infinitely more efficacious than any or all 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of 
the divine nature, than the subjugation of the pas- 
sions, than the practice of the Yoga, than charity, 
than virtue, or anything that is deemed most 
meritorious. An important consequence results 
from these premises, — that as all men are alike 
capable of feeling the sentiments of faitli and de- 
votion, it follows that all castes become by such 
sentiments equally pure. Amongst the Van tswara 
sectarians founded by Chaitanya, all persons of all 
castes are admitted into the sect, and all are at 
liberty to sink their civil differences in the general 
circulation of mendicant and ascetic devotees, in 
which character they receive food from any hands, 
and of course eat and live with each other without 
regard to former distinctions. In like manner, 
as followers of one faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the prasad, or food which has been 
previously presented to the deity ; and it is pro- 
bably the distribution of this, annually, at Jaganath, 
that has given rise to the idea that at this place 
all castes of Hindus eat together. See Pran- 
Pralap. 

BHAL, or Bhal Sultan, a tribe of proprietory j 
Bajputs in Secunderabad, Balundshahr, Hatras, ’ 
and Tuppul in Alighur. The tract about Balabhi- 
pura and northward is called the Bhal. — Elliot ; 
Tod. 

BHALATAKI. Hind. Semecarpus anacardium. 

BHALIKA, contemporary with Hhritarashtra 
and the fi.ve Pandu brothers. Bhalika means the 
Bactrian, from Balkh, the later form of the name 
of that city. 

BHALOO. Hind. A beai% Bhalloo Soor, 
Arctonyx collaris, Ciiv. 

BHAMADATTA, a king of Kalinga, supposed 
to be the Brahmadatta, who after Buddha’s death 
received the tooth relic at Kalinga. 

BHAMAH, a race in the valley of Nepal, 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Newar. The 
Bhamah shave the head, like the Bhutia. 

BHA-MANDALA. , Sansk. A nimbus,' an 
aureole. 

BHAMTI, also Bhamatya; in Berar, Bham- 
watya, a pickpocket, a thief. 

BHAN. Hind. Poj^ulus Euphratica ; grows 
inN.W. Himalaya and in Sind, used for rafters 
and turnery; also Rhus cotinus; its leaves are 
Used as a tan. 

BHAN-BHWAY. Burm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for house posts, like sissoo. 

BHAND. Hind. Geranium nodosum. 

BHANDAK, a town 18 miles N.W. of Chanda, 
in the Central Provinces. The architectural re- 
mains in and around it consist of temple-caves, 
and in the ’Winjhasaiii and Dewala hills,, the foot- 
print of Bhima, on the latter hill, the temple of 
Bhadravafci. 

BHANDAE, a mixture sacred to Kandoba, 
of powdered turmeric and another substance. 

BHANDAR, a cocoa-nut tree toddy drawer. 


BHAND ABA. Hind. A treasury, a store, a 
reservoir ; a guarantee, an assurance. 

BHANDARA, in lat. 21° 9' 22" N., and long. 

79° 41' 43" E., is the chief town of a district of the 

same name in the Central Provinces, through 

which the Wainganga flows. The population Iff 1. 

the district in 1877 was 593,624. The aboriginal I 

races are Gond, Kurku, Kol, Dher or Mhar, Kunbi, f 

Ponwar, Koli, Mali, Goali, Kalar, Dhimar. The ' 

district is infamous for divorces, in which the 

women take the lead. The pat or concubinage is I 

largely followed. The lingam and many animals 

and reptiles are worshipped. There is a large I 

tomb near the village of Murmari, about 10 miles 

from Bhandara, where rest the remains of an 

English lady. It is held in great veneration by 

the surrounding villages. — Ce?it. Prov, Gaz, 

BHANDER. Hind. The desert S.W. of Raj- 
putana. See Mewar. | 

BHANDIBAJAN. Hind. Sagerctia Brandroth- 
iana. ll 


BHANG. Hind. 

Subjah, SubjijSidhijHiND. I Siikho, Sawia, . Sindh. 
Banghi, , . Tam., Tel. | 


The larger leaves and capsules of the dried 
hemp plant, Cannabis sativa. They are used by 
the natives of S. Asia for making an intoxicating 
drink bearing the same name, also for smoking ; 
and the powdered leaves are used in infusion and 
in sweetmeats as an intoxicating drug, Tiie 
hemp plant in tropical countries also exudes a 
gum, a very powerful stimulating narcotic, which 
it does not produce in cold countries. It is the 
charras of India. The dried leaves partake of 
this narcotic principle, and are used all over 
India to produce intoxicating effects. They are 
used for making the conserve or confection termed 
Majoon. Bhang is cheaper than ganjah, and, 
though less powerful, is sold at such a lovr price 
that for one pice enough can be purchased to 
intoxicate a 4iabituated person.’ Sidhi, Subji, 
or Bhang (synonymous) are used with water 
as a drink. It is generally used in a liquid form, 
and is fiercely intoxicating. One recipe, which 
is thus jirepared, is, — ^hemp leaves, washed in 
water, 3 drachms ; black pepper, 45 grains ; 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, of each 11^ grains. 
Triturate the ingredients with eight ounces of 
water or milk, or with the juice of water-melon 
seed, or cucumber seed, and strain. Spices render 
it more inebriating. Another recipe is, — about 
three tola weight (540 troy grains) are well 
washed with cold water, then rubbed to powder, 
mixed wdth black pepper, cucumber, and melon 
seeds, sugar, half a pint of milk, and an equal 
quantity of water. This composition is chiefly 
used by the Mahomedans of the richer classes. 
Sidhi washed and ground, mixed with black 
pepper, and a quart of cold water added, is the 
favourite beverage of the Hindus, especially the 
Brijobassi, and many of the Rajputana soldiery. 
Under the Burmese Government at Tavoy, no one 
was allowed to cultivate the plant without a 
licence from Government. Sometimes a general 
permission was given, and at other times a general 
prohibition would be issued. Throughout India, 
bhang is one of the exciseable articles, and the 
plants are taxed for revenue. — Williams’ Middle 
Kingdomy^. 106 ; PoweUs Ilandhooh^ 296 ; O’Sh, 
p. 582. Faulkner ; Herklots ; Mason. 

BHANGAR BIJ. Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. 
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BHANGL IlrNi). Scavenger. 

Hakl-Khor, . * , HiND, I Lai Begi, Ehak-rob, HiNB. 
Melitar Olmlmi, . „ •{ Toti, » . , Tam., Tjec. 

A person acting as a scavenger in a Louseliold. 


the Benares district, of whom the Raj-bhar, the 
Bharat, and Bharpatwa are sections, tliongli they 
do not eat together nor intermarry. They are 
said to have ruled in the tract from Gorakh- 


They are often Mahomedans, and often of the pur to Bundelkhand and Saugor, and many old 
tanner or Madega caste. They are found all over stone forts there are ascribed to them ; but in that 
India, well to do, earning very large incomes, but part of India they are now filling the meanest 
they are becoming fewer daily, because many situations. On the hills to the east of Mirzapiir, 
emigrate, and, under British rule, educate their the principalities of Eorar, Kurrich, and Hiiraha 
children for higher avocations. The descriptions are, however, each held by Bhnr rajas. Many 
given of them hy Wilson and Elliot are no longer of their old stone forts, embankments, and ex- 
applicable. One man in a small hamlet in Berar cavations are in Goraldipur, Azimghur, Jonpur, 
was earning Es. 37 monthly. Mirzapur, and Allahabad, and remnants of the 


was earning Es. 37 monthly. Mirzapur, and Allahabad, and remnants of the 

BHANGL Hind. A labourer who carries people are still there. The celebrated fortress 
burdens with a shoulder-pole like a milkmaid; of Vijayagarh is still recognised as a Bhara- 
also the shoulder-pole with slings from which wati fort ; and a pargana in Benares is called 
boxes are suspended. In the Karnatica, Tamil, Bhadoi, properly Bhar-dai. Professor Wilson 
and Telugu countries it is called Eavadi, changed supposes it possible that the name comes from 
by the British to Cowrie. In the Panjab, dandy Bharata, an ancient dynastic name of India. — 
poles, bhangy poles, and shafts are made of the Ghs, ; Elliot, 83. 

timber of Acer cultratum, Bambiisa arundinacea, BHAEADI, the Hindu goddess of learning, a 


Betula bhojputra, Cotoneaster obtusa, Ficus In- name of Saraswati, 


Ghs. ; Elliot, 83. 

BHAEADI, the Hindu goddess of learning, a 


dica, Fraxinus florihunda, Fraxinns xanthylloides, 
Grewia oppositifolia, Lagerstroemia parviflora; 


BHARADWAJA is mentioned in the Eamayana 
as a sage residing at Prayaga, the modexm Allah- 


Quercus clilatata, Quercus semecarpifolia, Taxus abad, where a temple dedicated to him still exists 


baccata, and Alnus campestris. 

BHANGRA. Hind. Eclipta erecta ; Viscura 
album, Yerbesina prostrata, Cleome pentapbyila. 


on the high bank of the Ganges. In the Maha- 
bbarata, Bharadwaja is described as residing at 
Haridwar, and as the father of Drona, the military 


BHANGUEIA. Hind. A branch of the Gaur- preceptor of the Pandava and Kaurava princes, 
taga tribe in Bulandshahr, — Wilso7i. He is also the parent of Arundhati, the wife of 

BHANPOOEA. Near this is a small rivulet, Vasishtha. Sir H. Elliot suggests that there may 
called the Rewa, coming from the glen of the pass have been two saints of nearly the same name, 
near which is the mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Bharadwaja and Bharadwaja? In Sanskrit, the 
Holkar, adjoiiiing the scene of his greatest glory, long a indicates descent, as Sagara from Sagara, 
— Rajasthan) ii. p. 719. Bhagirathi from Bhagiratha. In the same way, 


near which is the mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Bharadwaja and Bharadwaja? In Sanskrit, the 
Holkar, adjoiiiing the scene of his greatest glory, long a indicates descent, as Sagara from Sagara, 
— Rajasthan) ii. p. 719. Bhagirathi from Bhagiratha. In the same way, 

BHANR or Bahana Bbanr, also Bhand, in Drona the son of Bharadwaj is called Bharadwaj 
Northern India, mimics, buffoons, and jesters, in the Mahabharata. See Hindu. 

-1 : mi - - T1TX , * -xir/^-r tt •. . 


mostly professing Mahomedanism. They are pre- BHARANGI. 


Yerbesina prostrata. 


sent at all joyous festivals, such as a marriage, or The hark of the stem of this small plant is con- 
the birth of a son, and contribute their jokes, sidered warm, and is used to promote digestion, 
just as the Gaunharins contribute their dancing -—Gen. Meet Toj). p. 126. 


just as the Gaunharins contribute their dancing 
and song. — Elliot; Sherring’s Rlmdu Tribes, 

BHANSARA, a brancli of the Ahir tribe. 

BHANT. Sansk. Clerodendron infortunatum. 

BHANTA. Saksk. Solanum melongena. 

BHANWAR. Hind. Ipomoea sessiliflora. 

BHANWAR, a rite which forms part of the 
marriage ceremony of Hindus, in which the bride 
and bridegroom circumambulate the sacred fire. 

BHAO. Mahr. a brother, a cousin, an 
honorific adjunct to names, as Sadaseva Rao 
Bhao, who fell at Panipat, 6th January 1761. A 


daughter-in-law. Bhao Begum, the Begum descent. He established a kingdom amidst an 


BHARANGI CHETTH.; Tel. Clerodendron, 
sp. Bharga and Bhargni are explained to be 
Clerodendron siphonanthus, but evidently refer 
to another species of Clerodendron called Gantu 
bharangi, q.v. 

BHARAO, Hind., from Bharava, a field of a 
size to require a bhara of seed. It is a term in 
use in the Himalaya. 

BHARATA was the founder of a dynasty in 
the vicinity of the Indus. He was the son of raja 
Dushyanta and Sakantala, and was of Aryan 


daughter-in-law. 


aboriginal population. The original seat of the 


BHAORA, a scattered tribe in the Peninsula of race was at the site now occupied by the ruins of 
India, who snare game and wild beasts. They are Takht-i-Bald, in the country of the Yiizufzai, to the 
stjjdcd Pardhi by the Oanarese, and Harn Pardhi, north of Peshawur. There is, however, no reliable 
and Harn bhikari in the Dekhan, and the British information extant as to the extent of the kingdom 
style thein the Shikari ^ and hunter race. See he founded, but to this day India is known to the 
Bawan. They snare wild animals, which they Hindus by the name of Bharata-varsha, or the 
bring for sale into towns. They also capture the country of Bharata, also called Bharata Kshetra 
larger beasts of prey. They work in certain tracts and Bharat K’handa. Bharata is said to have been 
01 country, which they call their jungle, each body the first to establish a raj in India, but this pro- 

^ ; bably means merely a new dynasty. Under this 

rsiiAUixi. Hind. A banner, a flag; fre- uame, Bunsen, however, supposes two historical 
quently ^ed, as Angriz ka bhaota kaim,— May the accounts. The first Bharata, a supposed son of 
secure. . , Bhumanya, he thinks is the name of the xirimitive 

A measure of weight in Gujerat, race who settled in central Hindustan, the Mad- 
EHAP Matav a it. ^ 4 .- hyadesa or Aryavarta. The Bharata kingdom, he 

pw A p , thinks, seems to have been established between 

HHAK, also written Bhur, an aboriginal race in b.c. 2600 and 2200, when the countiy was over- 


■ 


BHAEATA. 

whelmed by the Panchala, and ifc was followed by 
ail interregnum, B.c, 589. Wheeler also says that 
Bharata, son of Dushyanta, was of the Aryan race, 
, and established the Bharata kingdom in Hindu- 
stan, amidst a preceding people. Some authors in 
Europe have lately endeavoured to apply the term 
Bharata to the entire of what is now India, but it 
jirobably varied in extent with the usual fortunes 
of nations. Under its third king, Sahotra, this 
kingdom became aggressive, but it ended with 
Samvarama about B.c. 2200, by the Bharata king- 
dom being overwhelmed by the advance of the 
Panchala, and driven westward. 

After the inroad of the Panchala, a period of 
800 years of anarchy ensued. From about B.C. 
1900, the Panchala and Kuru became supreme, 
then the Pandava power. But about B.o. 1100 a 
bloody struggle occurred between the Kanrava 
and Pandava, from which a third interregnum 
ensued, which lasted 120 years. This period of 
anarchy was called the Kali yoga, B.C. 986 (886 ?); 
a new realm was founded in Magadha, and lasted 
down to Asoka ii., B.C. 225, under various 
dynasties, viz, : 

LBarliadratlia 5 B.c. 986-647 IV. Seshnaga,B,C. 446-379 
Il.Pradotya, . „ 646-579 V.Nanda, . „ 378-313 
III. Bimbasara, „ 578-447 VI. Maurya, . „ 312-225 
The above is from Bunsen’s Egypt, pp. 590- 
592 of voL iv. ; but at another place he names 
the Barhadratha dynasty 220 years of Somapi, 

B.C. 886-64:7, twenty kings, down to Eipunjaya ; 
Pradotya dynasty, B.C. 646-579. 

A. BJiattya dynasty^ B.C. 678-447, total 132 years. 

1. Bhattya, B.O. 578-527, murdered by his son Ajita 

^Sairu. 

2. Ajita Satni, B.C. 626-495, murdered by his son 

XJdaya-bhadra. 

3. XJdaya-bhadra, b,C. 494-479, murdered by his son 

Anu-radhaka (Miinda). 

4. Anu-radhaka, B.C. 478-471, murdered by his son 

Nagadasaka. 

5. hfagadasaka, b.c. 470-447, murdered by his suc- 

cessor of the house of Seshnaga (Sisunaga). 

B. Seshnaga KsJiatriya, 

1. Seshnaga, B.C. 446-427. 

2. Kalasoka, B.o. 428-401, 

3. Bhadrasena, nine brothers, B.c, 400-379 j the last 

of the brothers, named Pinjamakha, was de- 
throned by ISTanda. 

C. Nanda and his sons. 

1, Nanda, not a person of princely 'extraction, 

headed a revolt against Pinjamakha, cai)tured 
Pataliputra, and became king, B.c. 378. 

2. Nanda’s younger brother dethroned and murdered 

by Ohandragui^ta, B.c. 313, 

D. House of Maurya. 

1. Chandragupta’s accession, B.o. 312-289, 

2. Vindusara, B.O. 288-261. 

3. Asoka (the great), B.C. 260-225, 

E. Partition and downfall. 

The Seshnaga family descended from a mother 
of inferior rank. She had been the head of the 
dancers of a king of Likliavi at Vaisali, and sub- 
sequently became Ms wife. Seslinaga’s son is 
properly the first Asoka; but the Brahmans, from 
hatred towards the second, who was the great 
patron of the Buddhists, called Mm only Kaka- 
Varna, the raven-black. It was he who removed 
the royal residence from Eajiigriha in the south 
to Pataliputra. He was succeeded by Ms eldest 
son, Bhadrasena. 

Nanda was a man of great couragey who Jieuded 
a commotion in his own village. 


BHARTPUR. 

I Ghandragupta (Sandracottus) was present with 
the army of Porus when the latter was murdered 
by Eumenes, the general of Eudemns ii., in b.c. 
317. He headed the popular party, and marched 
towards the Ganges. His kingdom extended 
from the Indus on the north, to the mouth of the 
Ganges and Telingana, also westwards to Gujerat, 
—the whole of Aryavarta. He died b.c. 289. 

Asoka, the great Buddhist king, was crowned 
at Pataliputra in the third year of his reign, b.c. 
258-259, and openly seceded from the Brahmanical 
to the Buddhist refigion. He seems to have been 
converted by the son of Ms brother, whom he had 
murdered. He is said to have erected 84,000 
Buddhist sanctuaries, partly temples (chaitya), 
partly tumuli (stupa or topes), and inscribed 
on rocks and pillars earnest inculcations of Buddh- 
ist doctrines. — Biimen. ii. 547, iii. 539, 585, iv. 
590-592. 

BHARATA, one of the four sons of Dasaratha 
and Kaikeyi, and elder brother of Rama. Bharata’s 
mother secured the exile of Rama, but it was 
arranged that after the expiration of 14 years 
Rama should ascend the throne, and Bharata 
govern Kosala in Rama’s name. — Garrett. 

BHARATA, the eldest of the hundred sons of 
Reshab’ha (Rooshabha), prince of Himahwa, to 
whom Bharata succeeded. Bharata resigned the 
throne to his son Samati, and retired as an ascetic 
to Salagrama. He regarded the soul as distinct 
'from matter, and the gods and kings as in reality 
the same. From this, apparently, he disregarded 
caste distinctions. — Garrett. 

BHARATL Sansk. Speech, or its goddess; 
perhaps Bharadi, a name of Saraswati, the god- 
dess of learning. The prevailing title of the 
later Sringagri gurus. 

BHARE. Hind, A thatch grass. 

BHARHUT, a village 120 miles to the S.W. 
of Allahabad, and 9 miles due south of the Sutna 
station of the Jubbulpur railway. It is in the 
state of Nagode in Central India, and is said to 
be the site of an old city named Bhaironpur, 
which embraced all the villages round. The ruins 
of a great Buddhist tope of the year B.c. 250-200 
were discovered here in 1873 by General Cunning- 
ham. 

BHARL Hind. Cajanus bicolor. 

BHARIYA. In Northern India, braziers, iron- 
workers, and metal founders, though connected 
by their avocation with the Tbatheras and Kase- 
ras, are nevertheless a distinct caste, and do not 
intennarry with either. — Sherring's Tribes^ p. 322. 

BHAROCH, known to Europe as Broach, was 
the Bhrigu-Kach’ha of the ancient Sanskrit, the 
Bharu-kacb’ha of old inscriptions, and the Bary- 
gaza of Ptolemy and the PerijDlus. See Broach. 

BHARPATWA, a branch of the Bhar tribe. 

BHARPUNJA. Hind. A person who is a grain 
parcher. 

BHARTAVA, a husband amongst the races in 
Malabar who follow the law of descent from the 
female side. 

BHARTPUR, a town and fortress which gives 
its name to a State in Rajpntana lying betwixt 
lat. 26° 43' and 27° 50' N., and long. 76° 53' and 
77° 48' E. Its area is 1974 squai'e miles ; and 
in 1875 its population was 743,710. Its princes, 
nobles, and most of its people are of the Jat 
race. Its town of Kaman is sacred to the Hindus, 
Krishna having resided there, Deegtun is noted 
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for its elegant banwan or palaces. Kbambar 
are three colossal Pandaon images of BaHeo, bis 
•wife, and Yudislitra, witb another supposed to 
be a Jaina saint, and two enormous monolith 
columns. At Khanwa, Baber fought a great 
battle with Raiia Sanga of Udaipur. The Bhart- 
pur territory has been rej)eatedly overrun by con- 
tending races. The Jat principality was founded 
by a freebooter named Birj, who held the village of 
Sinsunni in the pargana of Deeg, and the power of 
this state was extended during the decline of the 
Moghul empii*e, by his great-grandson, Suraj Mull, 
who was killed in 1763. Suraj Mull left five 
sons, three of whom administered the state of 
Bhartpur in succession. During the rule of the 
third son, Ramul Singh, the fourth son, Ranjit 
Singh, rebelled, and called in the aid of Najjaf 
Khan, who stripped the family of all their pos- 
sessions except the fort of Bhartpur, which was 
held by Ranjit Singh. After much internal and 
external trouble, Sindia gave back to the family 
at first eleven, then three parganas, which now 
form the state of Bhartpur, In 1803, the chief, 
Ranjit Singh, entered into a treaty with the British ; 
but he gave shelter to Holkar when pursued by 
Lord Lake after the battle of Deeg, and on re- 
fusing to deliver him up, Lord Lake's army 
stormed it four times unsuccessfully, on the 
respective occasions of the 9th and 21st January, 
21st and 22d February 1805. On these assault§ 
the losses appear to have been 456, 573, 894, and 
987; total, 2910 ; and 15oj0ficers killed and 95 
wounded. But the chief then agreed to expel 
Holkar from his territory, and a new treaty was 
entered into. The raja died in 1825, leaving his 
young son, Bulwant Singh, to the care of Sir 
David Ouchterlony. But his cousin Doorjun Sal 
set aside the young sovereign, and murdered the 
uncle guardian. 

The British Indian army, on the 10 th December 
1825, again assembled to besiege it. It comprised 
25,295 regulars, and 1705 irregular cavalry, with 
112 guns, howitzers, and mortars, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, commanded. 
The force of the enemy consisted of 20,000 Raj- 
put, Jat, and Afghan* The fortress fell on the 
18th January 1826. The British loss was 103 killed 
and 466 wounded. The enemy lost about 7000. 
Lord Combermere was made Yiscoimt, and the 
prize-money amounted to 48 lakhs of rupees. 61 ,472 
shot and shells were fired in the 26 days from 
24th December 1825 to 18th January 1826. The 
races in northern India, owing to the failure of 
the attempts in 1803, had been in the belief that 
it was impregnable. The Maharaja has received 
a sunnud, conferring on him the right of adoption, 
and to a salute of seventeen guns. The revenue 
isRs. 21,00,000. Bhartpur pays no tribute and 
no contribution to any local corps or contingent. 
The army consists of 3368 infantry, 2214 cavalry, 
and 313 artillery. — Treaties^ iv. 121, 132, See Jat. 

BHARTRIHARI, a celebrated poet and gram- 
marian, who is said to have been brother of Vikram- 
aditya: He wrote three Sataka or Centuries of 
Verse, called Sringara-sataka, on amatory mat- 
ters, Niti-sataka on polity and ethics, and Vaira- 
gya-sataka on religious austerity. The last are 
said to have been written when he had returned to 
a religious life, after a licentious youth. They were 
translated into French in a.d. 1670 ; into Latin 
by Schiefner and Weber ; into German by Bohleu 


BHASKARA CHARYA. 

and Schlltz; into French by Fauche, and the 
erotic verses by Regnaud ; and into English by 
Professor Tawney. Bhartrihari also wrote a 
grammatical work of high repute, called Vakya 
Padiya(Pradipa); and apoem, called Bhatti-kavya, 
is also attributed to him. His Vakya Pradipa, or 
metrical maxims on the philosophy of syntax, are 
the best known. They are often cited under the 
name of Harikarika, and have almost equal autho- 
rity with the precepts of Panini. His Sataka or 
Centuries of Verse are also much admired. He 
is said to have become disgusted with the world on 
account of the infidelity of his favourite wife. He 
abdicated the throne, and ended his days at Benares 
in devout contemplation. He is also said to have 
been put to a cruel death by his brother Vikram- 
aditya. His aphorisms are also entitled Karika. 
— Garrett; Dawson, See Bhatti. 

BHARTRIHARI JOGI, an order of Hindu 
mendicants, who say that they were instituted by 
Bhartrihari, brother of Vikramaditya. They are 
reckoned as jogis, because Raja Bharfc, it is 
asserted, was a disciple of a jogi. They carry a 
musical instrument in their hands, on which they 
play, while they sing the exploits of Raja Bhart, 
Their abode in Benares is principally at Baori 
Talao. There are many of the sect in the city. 
They walk about wearing the gerua-vastra, or 
reddish cloth worn commonly by devotees. At 
death they are buried. — Wilson; iilierring^ p. 26L 

BHARWAR, a tribe keeping goats, sheep, and 
camels, and living on their produce. 

BHARWI. Hind. Imperata Koenigii. 

BHARWUTTI A, a manifestation of lawlessness 
almost peculiar to Kattyawar (voluntaryoutlawry), 
not yet extinguished in the province. 

BHARYA, also Bharja. Hind. A Hindu wife ; 
a second wife after the Patni or first wife ; a l^air 
woman. 

BHASAN, a class of Sudras in the Khassya hills. 

B HASH A. Sanse. A language, a dialect, from 
Bhash, to speak. The terms Bhaslia and Prakrit 
mean vernacular tongues. Do-basha, lit. two 
languages. Do-bashi, an interpreter, an agent. 
Bhashya, from Bhasha, a tongue; a lingual treatise. 
One of these treatises was written by Vallabha 
Acharya. — W. 

BFIASKARA. Sanse. From Bbas, light, and 
Kri, to do or make. A treatise on the sun, its 
true nature, in the Mimansa-Upanga. Also a name 
of the sun as the light maker. Bhaskara-Saptami, 
a Hindu festival in honour of the sun, held on 
the seventh of the month Magha (Jan.-Feb.). 

BHASKARA CHARYA, a celebrated astro- 
nomer, born about a.d, 1065, who resided at Beder 
in the 11th century. He applied his mind chiefly 
to numerical science. He was a Brahman, and 
had only one child, a daughter, named Lilavati, 
to whom he dedicated his work, the Bija-ganita, 
and singularly it came to be called by his 
daughter’s name. Its date is SS. 1036 = a.d. 
1114. His Siddhanta Siromani (Head Jewel of 
Accuracy) is an astrological work, published SS. 
1050 = A.D. 1128; and he died soon after, aged 
65. He has had no rival in India in medimval 
or modern times. Part of it w'as translated by 
Colebrooke. He has been supposed to have been 
acquainted with the principle of the Differential 
Calculus ; and Dr. Spottiswoode considers that 
the formula which he establishes, and his method 
of establishing it, bear a strong analogy to the 
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corresponding process in modern astronomy. — 
Garrett ; Elpli.i. 30 ; Domson, 

BHASMA. Hmi>. Bhasnnam, Sansk. Aslies. 
Bhasma-st’imana, smearing the body with ashes of 
cow-dung, a common practice of Saiva mendicants. 

BHAT. Hind. Paddy; boiled rice. Curry- 
bhat, Anglo -Beng., Gurry and rice. Doodh-bhat, 
rice and milk. A nursery rhyme, in Calcutta, 
goes : — •. „ 

‘Kitsha kitsha kowa kliai. ! Baba k’liai chori. 
Doodlia bliata Baba k’hai | Masalali ka tliori.’ 
BHAT. Hind. The B«ird, 

Phatis, . . . . . Ge. Vates, Lat. 

Parat, . , . , Heb. Bhatta, .... Sansk. 

Bardeit, . . . Hind. 


The Bbat is the court minstx'el of India, the 
almanac maker, the chronologist, the family bard, 
the astrologer, the genealogist. They are found 
all over India, but are numerous in and near 
Rajputana. The Birm-bhat and Jaga-bhat, the 
former at weddings, and the other at festive 
occasions, recite the deeds of ancestors ; the latter 
keep the family records of Rajputs ; but Brahmans 
often take their work, as in Rohilkhand. The Bhat, 
or bard of India, are of three sorts, the Magadha 
or historians, the Sata or genealogists, and the 
Bandi or court minstrels, whose duty in older 
times it was to salute the king or chief in the 
early morning, wishing him long life and pro- 
sperity. The bards, from their sacred character, 
were often employed as convoys of travellers and 
their property, in tandas or caravans. Through- 
out Rajputana, they are regarded as a sacred order, 
and^ as the hereditary guardians of history and 
pedigree. They chant their own verses, or 
legends from the mythology of India. 

According to one fable of their origin, Maha- 
deva created a Bhat to attend to his lion and 
bull, but the bull was daily killed by the lion. 
On which, Mahadeva, tired with daily creating a 
bull, formed the Charan, equally devout as the 
Bhat, but of bolder spirit, and gave him charge 
of the animals, from which date the bull was never 
destroyed by the lion. 

In the west of India, where the bard is identi- 
fied with the Charan, his personal security was held 
sufficient for the payment of a debt or the fulfil- 
ment of an engagement, its violation being 
followed by the voluntary death either of the 
Bhat himself or of some member of his family, 
the retribution of which falls upon the defaulter. 

When the Rajputs were driven westwards into 
their present lands, Brahmans do not seem to have 
accompanied them, or perhaps at the time the 
Brahmans were not numerous in Rajput territories, 
and Bhat and Charan took their places. As 
priests, genealogists, chroniclers, and bards, they 
exercise a powerful influence over the Rajput race. 
The Bhat, as chroniclers and bards, share power 
and sometimes office with the Charan, but seldom 
sacrifice themselves. Amongst the lower tribes of 
Hindus, the Bhat enjoys great and exclusive influ- 
ence.^ They give praise and fame to those who 
are liberal to them, while they visit with satire 
others who neglect or injure their order, reproach- 
ing them with spurious birth and inherent mean- 
ness. The exactions or largesses exacted by the 
Bhat and Charan from the Rajput races on the 
occasion of marriages, w’ere exorbitant, until 
about the year 1840, it was arranged that fees 
^hould be paid on a scale proportioned to means. 


Bhat take the honorary title of Rao. In Oiidh, 
the Bhat, Birm-bhat or Badi, and tlie Ja(>-a-bhat 
number 64,429, and they claim a Brahmanicai 
origin. In Rajputana, every family of any preten- 
sions retains one or more bards ; and no person 
can go abroad without bards to proclaim his titles, 
achievements, or those of his forefathers, which is 
done in a loud tone, and the bards vie with each 
other in composing extravagant epithets. No 
person can^ enter a room, rise or go out of it, 
without suitable proclamation from the bards 
present. Some are good at improvising, and on 
occasions deliver extempore orations in verse, and 
chanted in wild measures, when their words have 
a great effect on their hearers. They occupy the 
exact position of the bards of Europe, inciting to 
peace, to war, to love, to generosity, as occasion 
demands. 

The Birm-bhat are hired on particular occasions 
to recite the traditions of a family ; the Jaga-bhat 
being the chroniclers of the family by hereditary 
descent, and visiting the members periodically, to 
take note of all occurrences regarding them. Both 
classes are as much dreaded for their rapacity as 
respected for their reputed sanctity. In some 
places in Upper India, the Bhat are found form- 
ing^ village communities, and branching into 
various subdivisions ; some have become converts 
to Mahomedanism. The Bhat of the village 
establishment appears to be of an inferior class. 

The Bhat are more immediately connected with 
the Rajput clans, and the Charan with the Kat’hi. 
The two castes will eat of each other’s food, but 
will not intermarry. The women of the Charan 
and Bhat are clothed in long flowmg black gar- 
ments, and have a sombre if not actually horrid 
appearance. They do not wear many ornaments, 
and are not restricted from appearing in the 
presence of strangers; accordingly, in passing a 
Charan village, the traveller is sometimes sur- 
rounded by women, wffio invoke blessings on his 
head by joining the backs of their hands and 
cracking the knuckles of their fingers in that 
position over their heads. Their dress consists of 
a gogra or petticoat, made very full; the neck 
covered with a choli, which descends below the 
hips, and covers the stomach, but is open behind, 
where it is fastened with two strings ; a wide 
muslin scarf, attached to the gogra, passes round 
the body and the head, completely concealing the 
wearer from view.— i>. I. vii. ; Hindoos^ p. 75 ; 
Wilson's Gloss* ; Heheryii. p. 453; Tod; Elliofs 
SappL Gloss. 3Ialcolm's Central India. 

BHAT. Hind, A soil to the north of the 
Ganges, highly retentive of moisture. Bhata or 
Bhatu, in Gujerat, is land subject to inundation. 

BHATA or Batta. Hind. An additional 
allowance, or extra pay to servants, or soldiers, 
or officers; a ploughman’s wages in kind. — IF. 

BHATA. Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

BHA-TA-KA. Burm:. In Tavoy, a wood used 
for common carpentry. — Captain Dance, 

BHATARKA, the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty. 

BHATGAON or Bhatgong, a district and town 
of Nepal; though the least considerable of the 
three chief towns in point of size, yet its buildings 
in general have a more striking appearance. Bhat- 
gong lies nearly 8 road miles S. of Khatmandu. 
Its ancient name was Bhurmapatan, and it is 
called by the Newar race, Khopodaire ; by them it 
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is also described to resemble in figure the dumroo, 
or guitar of Mahadeo# It is the favourite resi- 
dence of the Brahmans of Hepal, containing many 
more families of that order than Khatmandu and 
Patan together. 


BHATTI, 

of th^ Dutch. The language they use is said to 
be different from the Malay, and to have several 
dialects ; but it has an alphabet invented by them- 
selves, and in this matter they are perhaps the onlv 
human bemgs who have advanced to a knowledge 
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Ihe most J^ecent traveller, Professor Bikmore, from 
i^eriea, who was in Sumatra in 1865, mentions 
that they Me an inland people, the Malays from 
JVlenMgkabau having spread and occupied all the 

coasts. rTA .CiA.Via 'f.ViAxr i-.-k ^ t 
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affairs, and is much 

BHATO^Im, a town and^ort in the north of Qj^^y-'^f'TA NARAYANA, author of the Veni- 
Bikanir, to lat. 29° 34' 65" N., and long 74° 20' ^ 

45". SeeBhatti. ’ L ™ATT’HI. Hind. A distiUery, a stiU, a 
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R wf T ^i^afraemia salicifolia. 

frauds allotted to bards. 
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boiler, a kiln, a forge. 

BHATTI or Bhatti-Kavya, by Bhartrihari, is 
a poem in 22 cantos relating the adventures of 
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dosa. Pama. It has been partly translated into German 

BHATTA. Sansk. Asaffe- a Rnlimor. o. oy bchutz.— DoiffsOK. This Bhartrihari was a grain- 
qnatoted with Sanskrit literature- literarv title 

conceded to learned BiahinausXcoSLe to ^ 387 V±raimditya.- Ward, iv. 
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thirfcy-six royal races. In a.d. 1205, wMch was tliose Yadu kings wlio ruled from the Yamuna to 
twelve years after the conquest of India by the ‘ world’s end ’ at that remote period. Colonel 
Shaiiab-ud-Din, the Jit of the northern desert Tod is of opinion that the Yadubhatti is the 
attempted to wrest Hansi^ from the Mahomedan original Yuti colony from central Avsia, and that 
empire, and Kutub-ud-Din, his successor, con- the Jit prince of Salpur was the predecessor of 
ducted in person the war against the invading Jit. the Yadubhatti races . — TocTs Rajasthan, vol. ii. 
When the dethroned queen Razzia sought their pp. 212, 285. See Sabagrse. 
protection, they joined all their forces with their BHATTIAH, a mercantile race, supposed by 
Scythic brethren the Ghikar, and marched with Colonel Tod to have been one of the equestrian 
the queen at their head to meet her foes, but she order converted into the commercial. The habits 
fell in battle in the attempt to regain her kingdom, of the Bhattiah are like those of the Arorah, next 
Again, it is mentioned that in a.d. 1397, when whom he ranks as to activity and wealth. The 
Timur invaded India, Bhatner was attacked for Arorah and Bhattiah have commercial houses at 
‘having distressed him exceedingly on his invasion Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Bombay, Surat, and Jey- 
ofMultan,’whenhe ‘mpersonscouredthecountry, pore. 


and cut oif a tribe of banditti called Jit.’ 


BHATTIANA, a tract of country in the Panjab, 


Bhatti of Jeysulmer retain their Hindu notions, forming part, since 1835, of the Hissar and Sirsa 
though with some degree of laxity, from their districts. It takes its name from the Bhatti 
intercourse with the Mahomedans on the northern Rajputs, In 1795, George Thomas, who had got 
and western frontiers; while those who long possession of Harrianah, obtained an influence over 
occupied the north-east tracts towards Phoolra the Bhatti, but after the victories of Lord Lake in 
aud the Garah, on becoming proselytes to Islam, 1803 it passed under British rule, 
ceased to have either interest in or connection BHATTYA, a Brahmanical dynasty of five 
with the parent state. The Bhatti did not enjoy kings of Magadha in ancient India, who reigned 
the same martial reputation as the Rahtor, Chau- from b.c. 578 to B.o. 447, all parricides. See 
han, or Sisodia, but he was deemed to equal if not Bharata. 

surpass the Kachwaha, or any of its kindred BHATIJ, a wandering tribe of gymnasts in 
branches, Hirooka or Shekhavat. He is not the south of India. They are not numerous; they 
perhaps so athletic as the Rahtor, or so tall as are known as Dumur in the Canarese districts, as 
the Kachwaha, but is generally fairer than either, Kollati in the Dekhan, Dumbram in Tamil, and 
and possesses the Jewish features of the Bifcanir Dumberwar in Telugu, and as jugglers- and 
Rajputs. The Bhatti intermarries with all the tumblers. Their young women are prostituted, or 
families of Raj wara, though seldom with the are devoted at Ohinchor as Murli girls, and they 
ranas of Mewar. The late Juggut Singh of Jeypore reverence the idols at Triputty and Gudaloor 
had five wives of this stock. The dress of the (Ouddalore)? They keep iio idols, do not respect 
Bhatti consists of a jamah, or tunic of white cloth Brahmans, and they bury the dead. 


or chintz, reaching to the knee; the kamrband; 


BHATHLA. 


A hard bread from the 


or ceinture, tied so high as to present no appear- grains of ‘arhar,’ ‘chenna,’ and ‘mung,’ used 
ance of waist ; trousers very loose, and in many only by the very poor. — Elliot. 
folds, drawn tight at the ankle; and a turban, BHATWA. Panj. Chenopodium viilgare and 
generally of a scarlet coloui’, rising conically full Oh. album. 

a foot from the head. A dagger, shield, and BHAU. MxiHE. A brother, a cousin ; a title 
swoi’d complete the dress. The Bhattiani wear of respect, as Hari-bhau. A daughter-in-law, 
a fine woollen brilliant red gogra or petticoat, and also a bride ; bridal fees given to a zemindar by 
scarf thirty feet in width. They also wear the a ryot on the marriage of the ryot’s daughter, 
chaori, or rings of ivory or bone, which cover BHAU BIJA. A Hindu festival about the end 
their arms from the shoulder to the wrist, of of October, on the second day of Kartik, in corn- 
value from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set ; and memoration of Yama having dined with his sister. 


silver kurri (massive rings or anklets) are worn 
by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries 
of life until they attain this ornament. The 


poorer Rajputni assist in the husbandry. The husbands and brothers. 


On this festival, Hindus visit their sisters’ houses, 
and make presents to them. Among the Brah- 
mans, their wives and sisters worship their 


Bhatti is addicted to the immoderate use of opium, 
or umlpani ‘ infusion,’ and the pipe. The Bhatti 
annals may be divided into four distinct epochs : 
1st, that of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 
2d, Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment 


BHAUCHYA, one of the 14 Hindu patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively over the 
14 Manwantara of the Galpa. 

BHAU DAJI, a learned orientalist, a native 
of Western India, of the middle of the nineteenth 


of India by his children, with their relations of century. He was born near Sawantwaree in the 
the Hericuia and Panda races, for the countries Konkan, and educated for the profession at the 
wesfc of the Indus: their settlements in Marust’- Elphinstone and Grant Medical Colleges. He has 
hali; the founding of Guzni, and combats with written on female infanticide. He founded the 


the kings of Room and Khorasan. 3d, Their 
expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonisation of the 


Panjab, and creation of the new capital of Sal- much to his exertions. 


Bombay Reform Association ; and the Boards of 
Education, museums, and learned societies owe 


bahanpur. 4th, Their expulsion from the Panjab, ! 
and settlement in Mer, the rocky oasis of Maroo, to 1 
the erection of Tunnote in the Indian desert, in a.d. 
731. The Bhatti are a branch of the Y adu or J adoo 


BHAU-GARDI. Make. Any terrible defeat. 
BHAUMA, one of the names of the planet 
Mars ; in Hinduism, the analogue of Mars. 
BHAUMALLAHG,lat. 19° 6' H.,llong. 73° 12’ E 


race, whose power was paramount in India three A hill 10 miles KE. of Panwel, in the Konkan 
thousand years ago ; and the X)rince now governing Top of the hill is 2250 feet above the sea. 


this distant corner of India, claims descent from | 
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BHAUHAGAR, a seaport town, capital of a 


BHAUK, 


BHEKA GHAT. 



native state in Gujerat, witli an area of 2784 sq. 
miles, and a population, in 1875, of 403,754, con- 
sisting cliiefly of Vaishnava and Sumast Hindus, 
J ains, and Mahomedans. The ruler, styled Tiiakur, 
is a Gohil Eajput. In the eighteenth century the 
family aided in the suppression of piracy in the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Thakur has powers of life 
and death over his own subjects. The capital has 
a good and safe harbour.— Gaz. 

BHAUE. See Theatre, 

BHAUTTOOL Beng. Cbrysopogon acicularis. 

BHAYA or Babo, a.d. 1550, author of the 
Babo Prakasa, a Hindu physician who lived in 
th e middle of the 1 6 th century. He compiled a 
book for the use of practitioners, in which he gave 
a summary of the practice of all the best writers 
on medicine, and named the book after himself ; 
it is written in a clear style, and is still greatly 
valued by the physicians of Hortheru India as a 
practical work on Hindu medical science. 

BHAYABHUTA, a celebrated Sanskrit scholar 
and dramatist, with the literary title of Sri- 
kanta, he in whose throat eloquehce resides. He 
was a Brahman, born in Beder or in Berar in 
the 8th century, but resided at or near Ujjaiyani. 
He was of the Kasyapa tribe or gotra. He de- 
scribes nature in her magnijScence. Some of his 
dramas were translated into English by Professor 
Wilson. He wrote the Uttara Eana Charita, a 
Sanskrit drama, history of Eama to the death of 
Eavana, and Maha-Yira Charita to the end of his 
life. In his drama of Malati and Madhava, he 
has made powerful use of the Aghbri in a scene 
in the temple of Chamunda, whei'e the heroine of 
the play is decoyed in order to be sacrificed to 
the dread goddess Chamunda or Kali.— 
iv. ; Garrett; Doivsoii. See Kala Priyanath. 

BHAYANJI CHETTH. Tel. Psoralea cory- 
lifolia. 

BHAYAYA, an itinerant actor, musician, 
dancer. 

BHAWA. Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula, 


A house, a tempi s, a palace. 
BHAWAHI, written Bowany, a trlMtary of the 
Cauvery river. It rises among the hills on the 
western side of the Koonda, runs eastwards along 
the foot of the Hoilgherry mountains, and is joined 
by the Moyar, which, together with the Pykarra, 
rises in the Heddawattum range, and, joining the 
Bhawani at Danikan Cottah, the Bhawani enters 
the Cauvery. 

BHAIYANI, also written Bhavani, wife of Siva, 
a Hindu goddess, to whom also the names Apara- 
pta, Chandika, Durga, Kali, Maheswari, Parvati, 

I rakriti are given, according to her worshipper’s 
opinions of her character. Durga and Bhavani 
are two names of Prakriti, the symbol of created 

nature, and as Parvati, Kali, Durga, and Bhavani, 

the wife of Siva bears a strong resemblance to the 
Isis^of Egypt, to the Juno of Homer, to Hecate, 
to the armed Pallas, and to the Lueretian Yeniis. 
As Kali, she is the agent for her husband’s deci- 
sions. She is often depicted with the pasa or string 
111 her hands, for binding and stranglingincorrigible 
offenders. As Durga, or active virtue, she de- 
groyed the Asura. Bhavani, in the form of 
1 arvati, is natup personified, in which character 
die IS fabled, in one of the hypotheses of the 
Mindus, to have been the mother of Brahma 
Vislinu, and toiva, and to have divided herself and 
become their sakti. The Saiva Hindus are wor- I 


shippers of Siva and his wife Bhavani conjointly, 
and adore the liiigam and yoni in the compound 
type of god and goddess. Bhavani and her 
consort Siva are extensively worshipped in the 
south of India, have a multitude of small temples, 
but there is little or no reverence. It would seem 
as if a Scythic and an Egyptian goddess, with 
their respective attributes and mixtures of war 
love, philosophy, physiology, cosmogony, and final 
judgment had been amalgamated. As a war 
goddess, Bhavani is often invoked. Tod tells us 
that, ill the belief of Eajputs, the double-edged 
sword presented by Gorakhnath in the forest of the 
Tiger mount, could, with the proper incantation, 
sever rocks. It is surmised to be the identical 
blade which is yet annually worshipped by the 
sovereign and chiefs on one of the nine days 
sacred to the god of war,— a rite completely 
Scythic. The genealogists of the family repeated 
to him the incantation. It is : iBy the preceptor 
Gorakhnath, and the great god Eklinga, by 
Takyac^ the serpent, and the sage Harita, by 
Bhavani, strike This goddess is supposed to 
have inspired Sivaji to murder Afzal Khan, the 
general of the king of Bijapur. At a conference, 
Sivaji struck Afzal Khan with a wagnak, and 
finally despatched him with the beautiful Genoese 
blade called Bhawani, which he always wore. 
That sword, down to the time of the British 
supremacy,^ had a little temple for itself in the 
palace of Sivaji’s descendants, and it w'as annually 
worshipped by them and their household, not 
as a mere act of veneration for their ancestor’s 
trusty sword, but because it was the chosen instru- 
ment of a great sacrifice ; and the attendant who 
watched it used to say that no doubt some of the 
spirit of Bhawani must still remain in it. Many 
towns and rivers are named after her.— 
Rajasthan, 1 226 ; Cole, Myth p. 96 ; Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon; Bk William Jones; Paolmo^s Voyage, 
BHAWAE or Bhavar. Hind. Lowlands in 
the Terai, at the foot of the Himalaya. In the 
H.IY. Himalaya, a forest tract below the Siwalik 
range. This term is not used in the Panjab. Qu. 
Bhabar. 

^ BHAYEL EAJPUTS of Mewar (Bhayel, rocky 
hills), are descendants of Sujjun, a Puar Eajput. 

BHEDAN or Basaikela, a very old Gond chief- 
ship, now attached to the Sumbulpore district. 
During the 1857 mutiny the chief j oined the rebels, 
and was killed in action. 

BHEDI. Beng. a d^’^ke, an embankment. 
BHEKKAE. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 
BHEKRA. Maize. Tetraceros quadiicoriiis. 
BHEL. Hind. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

BHELA. Hind. Semecarpus anacardium. 
BHELA, an ancient Hindu writer on medicine. 
BHEKDI, also Benday Kai. Tai^i. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus. The cajisules, when green, are 
boiled whole and eaten, or sliced and put into 
soup or curries ; the inside is filled with albumen, 
and, when dressed, not unpleasant. The seed is 
sometimes laid upon toast with butter, pepper, 
and salt. Another species, A. inoschatus, has a 
smaJler capsule ; the seeds when rubbed between 
the fingers have a strong scent of musk. The 
Arabs flavour their coffee with them. 

BHENG. Hind. Helumbium speciosum. 
BHEEA ghat, on the Herbadda, near Jubbul- 
pur (10 miles), on the line of the railway to Bom- 
bay. Marble is plentiful, and easily accessible, and 
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has been used in a limited degree at Jubbulpur, ' 
sometimes to make lime, and other times for 
metalling roads. It is made up into images by 
natives, but does not take a good polish. A block 
was sent to tbe late Paris Exhibition, and pro- 
nounced to be equal to Italian marble for statuary 
purposes. At this place the river winds between 
perpendicular rocks of the magnesian limestone, 
the Marble Rocks, which in one part approach so 
close as to get the name of the Monkey’s Leap. 

BHERANDA. Beno. Castor-oil plant. 

BHERBAND. Hind. Argemone Mexicana. 

BHERL Ted. Leonotis nepetsefolia, A. ^r. 

BHERIJA or Bheriga. Hind, Canis lupus, 
the wolf ; also pronounced in the various dialects, 
bhera, bhara, bharya. 

BHERLI. Mahh. Caryota urens. 

BHERRA, Hind., also Bharra. Wheat and, 
other grain sown together. 

BHET, Hind., also Bhent, Land alongside a 
river, subject to periodical inundation. 

BHEWNDI, a district in the vicinity of Bom- 
bay, in which reside many christianized Koli. 

BHI. Hind. Cydonia vulgaris, quince. 

BHIA, the marmot of the Bhot. 

BHIDAIRA, the root of a small bush fouhd 
in Ajmir, and brought from Dehli ; has little taste ; 
used in medicine. Women take it during preg- 
nancy, believing it can cause the womb to rise out 
of the pelvis when tardy in so doing. — Gm. MecL 
Top. p. 129. 

BHIHAR, a tribe which, according to local 
tradition, appears to have been one of the abori- 
ginal races of Rohilkhand and the Upper Doab. 
They were expelled from Nerowlee Biihjoee and 
the neighbouring districts by the Bir-Gujar Raj- 
puts. In the Doab they are commonly called 
Beimhar, and in Rohilkhand, Bihar. — Elliot^ p. 68; 
Wilsoii's Glossai'y. 

BHIKH. Hind. Alms. Bhikhsliu or Bhik- 
kari, a beggar. Three religious garments, a 
begging pot, razor, sewing needle, waistband, 
and bathing cloth, are peculiar to the Bhikshu or 
Hindu mendicant ascetic. The Bhikshuka in San- 
skrit, in Pali, Bhikhkhu, is a mendicant who fore- 
goes three objects of human existence, — pleasure, 
wealth, and virtue, — and remains constantly occu- 
pied with devotion ; to abstain from all wrong- 
doing, call nothing Ms own, and to suppress 
desire, anger, pride, and covetousness. For the 
support of existence, he is to apply for alms at 
Braliman, Kshatriya, and Yaisya houses, after 
their cooking fires have been extinguished and 
the people have eaten ; to reside but one night in 
a village, and not more than four nights in a 
city. Bhikshimi is a woman who follows the life 
of a Buddhist devotee; a nun. Bhikshu-griha 
is a cell in which Buddhist ascetics dwell. — 
Garrett. 

BHIL, one of the races who early occupied 
India. According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit 
vocabulary at least 700 years old, the term Bhil 
occurs to denote a particular race of barbarians, 
subsisting chiefly on plunder, and found more 
particularly in the mountainous woody tract of 
the Nerbacida. But there is still earlier mention 
of them in the Mahabharata, in which the Bhil are 
minutely described, and a long fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Caba race, now almost 
extinct, was famed, even in the days of Krishna, 
as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. 


a forester Bhil who mortally wounded Krishna, 
having mistaken him for a deer. When the Bhil 
was expressing his contrition for the unintentional 
act, he was forgiven, with the remark that it was 
only retributive justice, as ‘ in a former birth,Vas 
the godlike Rama, Krishna had slain him. Thus 
Rama appears as the subjugator and civiliser of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Caba are 
described as plundering Krishna’s family after hi s 
decease. The Bhil have been forced by the later 
immigrants into the forest tracts, like many such 
tribes in Central India, as the Kol, Gond, Mina, 
Mera, Chuar, Sarja, Ahir, and Goojur; many of 
them dwelling in the forest tracts of the Son, 
Nerbadda, and Mahanadi, the mountains of Sar- 
guja, and Ohutia Nagpur ; many of them still only 
little removed from savage life, and withAialects 
as various as their manners. 

The Bhil occupy parts of the Yindhya and Sat- 
pura ranges which form the western boundaries of 
Malwa and Kandesh. Their favourite abodes are 
the woody and rugged banks of the Tapti, the 
Main, and Nerbadda ; but from lat. 20° to 25° N., 
and long. 73° to 76° E., is partly occupied by 
them, as also the neighbouring hills, where they 
extend in one line along the mountains to the 
furthest limits of Dongarpur. As a distinct 
tribe, they are found in the block of hills sur- 
rounding the fortress of Asirgarh, and on one 
side they are bordered by the Koli, and on another 
by the Gond of Gondwaiia. They occupy the 
petty states of Dimduka, Rompur, and Gogo, 
between the Mahi and the Nerbadda, and Nerbadda 
and Tapti, and Eajpipla N.E. of Surat. 

The northern part of the chain of ghats, and 
the country at its base, is inhabited by the Bhil ; 
that part to the south of Bauglan and the country 
at its base, as far south as Bassein, is inhabited by 
the Koli. The Bhil possess the eastern part of the 
range, and all the branches that run out from it 
towards the east, as far south as Poona; they 
even spread over the plains to the east, especially 
north of the Godavery, and the neighbourhood of 
the Warda. On the north, they extend beyond 
the Tapti and Nerbadda. Both the Bhil and the 
Koli are numerous in Gujerat. South of Poona 
the Bhil are succeeded by the Ramusi, a more 
civilised and subdued tribe, with thievish habits. 
To the north of Poona, in Kandesh, Malwa, and 
Mewar, are the chief Bhil localities. The Ramusi 
doMot extend further south than Kolapore, or 
further oast than Hyderabad city. The Bhil who 
find their way to the western coast, are known as 
the Dubla, or the Kala Puruj, or black men. They 
are to be seen in outlying portions of the Indore 
and Gwalior territories, in Dliar, Bakhtigarh, 
Jharna, Ali Rajpur, Jobat, Kattiwara, Ratanmal, 
Mathwar,' Dahi, Nimkhera, Bara Barkhera, Ghota 
Barkhera, Kali Baori, Barwari, Jamnia, Rajgarh, 
Kothide, Garhi, and Bharudpura. Mr. Forbes, 
a recent writer, described the Bhil as wearing 
few clothes, of diminutive stature, with swift and 
active habits, independent in spirit; eyes which 
bear an expression of liveliness and cunning; bold 
in assault, but rapid in flying to the jungles; 
formidable in anarchy, but incapable of uniting 
amongst themselves ; and as by far tbe most 
numerous of the predatory races who in former 
days resided in the hills between Gujerat and 
Rajputana, and disturbed the country. Their 
It was ! arms are bows and arrows ; they arc averse to 
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industry, addicted to drunkenness, and quarrel- 
some when intoxicated. Until the middle of the 
19th century, the national weapon was the 
Kmnpta or bamboo bow, the string being a thin 
slip of its elastic bark. The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the string of their bow, holding the 
arrow between the two fingers- Their readiness 
to become predatory has marked them as bold, 
daring marauders, occasionally mercenaries, but 
invariably plunderers. They were cruelly dealt 
with by the Mahratta and Mahomedan govern- 
ments, and were several times severely punished 
by the British; but by the middle of the 19th 
century they became more peaceable, and many of 
them came to the plains to live as cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers in 
the early part of the 19th century. During the 
contests for supremacy in Kandesh between the 
Mahrattas and theMoghul, [from which, m|A.D. 1803, 
a fearful famine resulted in the country north of 
Ahmadnaggur, the whole of the Bhil race formed 
into gangs of plundering assassins, and resettling 
them occupied the British Government from 1825 
to 1833. The Bhil clans are now in a state of 
great moral transition, 

It was part of the ceremony of installation of 
Kajput princes, for a drop of blood to be taken 
from the toe or thumb of a Bhil or Mina to mark 
the tika on the chieftain’s forehead. Amongst 
the Mina, the right of giving the blood is claimed by 
ppticular families; but this rite has been largely 
discontinued. The Bhil have now no separate 
language. 

The Bhil child is named as soon after birth as 
possible, and the name given has generally some 
connection with the hour and date of its birth. 
If no Brahman is available, the ceremony is per- 
formed by the paternal aunt of the child, in which 
case it is named after the day of the week on which 
it was born. The parents give a feast, and distri- 
bute presents of clothes to female relations at 
the Holi next after the birth. The head of a male 
child is shaved when two or three months old. 
Betrothal, as a rule, takes place before the girl 
arrives at a marriageable age. The father of the 
boy seeks out a bride for his son, and arranges 
the clapa, or price of the girl, with her parents. 
This being agreed to, the girl is placed on a stool, 
under which six pie are thrown. One rupee, one 
pice, and a little rice are then put in her hand, 
which she throws over her shoulder, and the cere- 
mony is com|>Ieted. Marriage generally takes 
place as soon as the girl arrives at j)uberty ; but it 
is not at all unusual for virgins of a mature age 
to be espoused, in which case marriage follows as 
soon as practicable. A Brahman usually officiates, 
but sometimes an elderly member of the bride’s 
family. When the guests have assembled, the 
clothes of the young couple are tied together, and 
they walk hand in hand round the party, an offer- 
ing being made to the patron saint, Gotam ji, 
whose image is to be seen in a niche of the wall 
of most Bhil houses. The bride is then placed on 
the shoulder of each of her relations in turn, and 
danced about till exhausted. Polygamy is allowed, 
but a Bhil generally contents himself with two 
wives. On the death of an elder brother, the 
next takes his widow or widows, without the usual 
marriage ceremonies. An elder brother cannot 
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take a younger’s widow, who, if there is none 
younger still to espouse her, and she has no pro- 
perty of her own, must return to her parents, or 
be supported by her husband’s next of kin until 
she can find another husband in another got or 
clan. If, however, a widow has a grown-up son 
she stays with him. A woman is very particular 
in her relations with the opposite sex after mar- 
riage, but not so usually before. The fine imposed 
upon an cadulterer is 240 rupees, and this is given 
as compensation to the husband, who may discard 
his wife or not as he likes. For the seduction of 
a virgin the fine is 60 rupees, which is given to 
hp parents, and the man compelled to marry the 
girl. These cases are always adjudicated by a 
panchayat. 

The Bhils invariably burn their dead; but in the 
case of the first victim to an attack of smallpox 
in the pal, the body is buried for a space of time 
to propitiate Mata, and if within a certain time no 
one else dies of the disease, it is disinterred and 
burnt. The corpse is generally burnt if possible 
near a river, and the ashes, with the exception of 
a bone or two, thrown into it; two or three days 
afterwards, an earthen pot containing rice is placed 
on the spot ; but if the cremation took place some 
distance from a river, the ashes are simply heaped 
up and the pot of rice placed on the top. The 
bones recovered from the ashes are subsequently 
thrown into either the Samlaji river in Mahikanta, 
the Gotamji in Banswara, or the Mahi, where it 
flows by the temple of Baneshwar in Duiigarpur, 
all of which are considered sacred; for until a 
bone or two of the deceased find them resting-place 
in one of these sacred streams, the spirit is sup- 
posed to remain on earth and haunt the survivino* 
relations. A few days after the death, one of the 
deceased’s relations often announces that he has 
been^old. in a dream that the spirit rests on a 
certain hill, when the relatives erect a platform 
there, and deposit on it a quantity of liquor and 
rice. Ten or twenty days after the cremation, the 
friends of the deceased assemble at the house of 
the next of kin, who spends some 40 rupees’ worth 
of liquor on the occasion. On their arrival a 
quantity of Indian corn is set to cook ; and in the 
meantime the company shave one another and 
drink the liquor provided. When the corn is 
ready, the host gives each a dhak (Biitea frondosa) 
leaf full of it, and dismisses them. 

The symbols of worship are cairns, usually on 
the hill-tops ; the worship of Siva and his consort, 
as symbols of terror and darkness ; the construc- 
tion of stone platforms, on which stand blocks of 
stones smeared with red paint ; the sacrifice of 
animals and horse effigies. The cairns are piles of 
loose stones, on which are arranged a nuniber of 
stone or burnt-clay effigies of the horse ; oil-lamps 
are burnt on them in fulfilment of vows, and pieces 
of cloth are generally hung over them. The first 
of all goddesses jn the tracts is Samnda Mata 
whose sthan is near the village of Dhelana 
about eight miles north of Khairwara. Mahadeo 
and^Hanumaii are worshipped everywhere. Local 
deities are also numerous. The effigies of the 
horse are small, hollow clay images, with a hole 
behind, through which the spirits of the deceased 
^e supposed to enter and travel up to paradise. 

On arrival there, the hoi’se is made over to pro- 
pitiate the local deity, and swell his train of war- 
horses. These effigies are mostly found on hill- 
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f tops, placed by persons who have purchased them 
j at certain shrines, where they are made. There is 

■ a trad ition among the Bhils that human sacrifices 

were offered up in ancient times, but there is no 
trace of the practice at the present day. Goats 
now form the sole sacrifices, and are eaten by 
the worshippers after Mata is supposed to be 
; satisfied. The priests, called wait! and jogi, are 
I Bhils. They eat and drink with the rest. 
i They believe in ghosts and departed spirits. 

] They wear charms and amulets on the right fore- 

,1 arm to keep spirits at a distance. Witchcraft is 

firmly believed in ; there are bhop or witch- 
finders in every large pal. Before a woman is 
swung as a witch, she is compelled to undergo the 
ordeal of plunging her hand into boiling oil, or of 
keeping her head under water until an arrow 
^ shot from a bow is brought back by one of the 

1 spectators. If she pass through this unharmed, 

j she is released, otherwise she is swimg. The pro- 

t cess of swinging is conducted by first tying a 

bandage of red paper over the victim’s eyes, and 
' then swinging her head downwards from the bough 

of a tree until she confess or die. If she confess, she 
is taken down, and either killed with arrows, or 
j turned out of the pal. The Bhil believes to a 
; limited extent in transmigration of souls, particu- 
larly of bad spirits, and that the spirits of the 
dead haunt places they lived in during lifetime. 
Eclipses and other celestial phenomena he believes 
to be the gods diverting themselves, and he adopts, 
without well knowing why, the Hindu rite of 
making hideous noises during an eclipse. A cat 
crossing a Bhil’s path when starting on any par- 

i ticular business, will send him home again at once. 
The Holi Dasera and Dewali festivals are strictly 
kept ; the first especially is the occasion of much 
f drunkenness and excesses. It is kept up for ten 

I days or more ; dances take place ; rude jests are 

I made, and the women attack and stop travellers 

f till they release themselves by paying a fine. At 

r all festivals and before a fight, the men dance the 

. ghanna ring dance. The drummers stand in the 

centre, and the dancers revolve in a circle with 
sticks in their hands, which they strike alternately 
against those in front and behind. Time is kept 
; with the drum all through, and as the performers 
get more excited it becomes lively, and they 
jump about wildly ; their long hair falls down, 
and every now and then one of them disengages 
himself and dances a pas inside the circle. 

Bhil houses are comfortably and fairly built 
of interwoven bamboos or loose stones, and are 
often capacious and tiled. They are invariably 
constructed on a small rising ground or slope of 
^ a hill ; and each homestead generally consists of 

/ several houses for cattle and grain, all within a 
single enclosure. The furniture comprises a char- 
poi, large pots for the storage of grain, and a 
i bamboo cradle. The men wear nothing but a 

dirty rag round the head (the hair being plaited 
and fastened with a wooden comb), and a waist- 
cloth of limited length. They are usually bare- 
footed; are very fond of earrings; the whole 
lobule of the ear is often bored along the edge, 
and loaded with little rings; but the favourite 
ornament is a large ring which passes behind the 
ear from top to bottom. The richer men are fond 
■ of jewellery, and silver waistbelts, etc., are by 

no means rare. Those who can afford it possess 
I guns and swords, but the national weapons are 


bows and arrows. The how is made entirely of 
bamboo, except two links of gut which fasten on 
the string, likewise made out of split bamboo. 
The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron spike ; the 
quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. The 
women often wear on their arms and legs the lac 
and glass churis of the poorer Hindus, but their 
peculiar bracelets and bangles are made of brass. 
Four rings of this metal are generally 'worn on 
each arm and leg, and there is also a W-shaped 
ornament worn by married women on the ankle. 
The young women wear only necklets of beads, 
and children are kept without dress almost to the 
age of puberty. All cases and quarrels amongst 
Bhils are settled by a panchayat, and a fine is the 
invariable punishment. The fine for murder is 
240 rupees ; and until this is paid a blood-feud is 
carried on between the relatives of the murderer 
and his victim. A man suspected of treachery is 
indiscriminately plundered and ejected from the 
pal, but he can re-establish himself by paymg the 
fine awarded by a panchayat on his case. 

Fights between one clan or village against 
another are generally indulged in to avenge a 
murder or affronts, or to assert some right. 
Before active measures are taken, the patriarch of 
the village or pal is consulted, and if he decide for 
war, the Kilki, or Bhil assembly call — a peculiar 
whirring noise made by placing the hand in front 
of the mouth — is sounded, or the drum beaten, 
which gathers all the inhabitants of the pal 
together, male and female, in an incredibly short 
space of time. Drinking is then deeply indulged 
in, and, when worked up to a sufficient state of 
excitement, they sally forth with their women in 
front, and on arrival at their opponents’ pal an 
encounter is soon brought about by means of a 
shower of stones and abusive language, in which 
the women take a prominent part. When op- 
posed, the women of both parties draw on one 
side, and the fight commences with bows and 
arrows. The women on the other side give any 
wounded man drink or any assistance he may 
require, and it is a point of honour not to injure 
the wounded in any way while the fight is going 
on. After the fight, a panchayat assembles, and 
the feud is generally closed by the payment of a 
fine, in which case the opposing parties make 
friends by drinking opium out of each other’s 
hands. The Bhils principally subsist on the pro- 
duce of their cultivation and of their cattle, of 
which large numbers are kept. They also cut 
and sell grass, and manufacture baskets, screens, 
and winnowing-fans out of, bamboos. They are 
still to a certain extent predatory, but a great 
improvement in this respect has taken place of 
late years. The jogi of some pals are said to 
occupy themselves in making a coarse description 
of blanket. The staple commodity is Indian corn. 
The ground is merely scratched below or near the 
hut of the labourer, and the seed thrown in broad- 
cast. The fields are surrounded by temporary 
hedges of thorn bushes to keep off animals. Irri- 
gation from wells is not undertaken by Bhils ; but 
for the cultivation of rice, walls of loose stones, 
earthed np with soil, are built across the narrow 
valleys in the hills, and a series of terraces thus 
formed. The following gods were worshipped by 
the Bhils of Jebuali : — 

Kali, on many occasions. 

Hati-powa, at the Dewali and Dasara feasts. 









miLALAE, 

Wagliacha-Kunwar, to protect them against wild 
beasts. 

Halk Mata, for success in j)redatory journeys. 

^ Khorial Mata, for protection of cattle from plunder- 
ing and sickness. 

Devi Kanail, for a good harvest, 

Bchyu Baji, for rain. 

Ghora Eaja, against plunderers. 

Hallam, by the Malwa BMls at the annual pilgrim- 
age to the large hill of Retna Wal in Bariya. 

Chamcoiida Mata, goddess of harvest, and the first 
of eveiy grain is offered to her. 

Havin Wana Mata, against murrain and lameness 
among cattle. 

Sita Mata, and Ghona and Bhadri Bae, goddess of 
smallpox. ’ ® 

Bhiilbag Mata, during epidemics, in cholera. 
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Sir X 3faleolm, Tr. E. As. Soc. i. p. 70 ; ElpMn- 
stone s India^ pp. 366-7 Malcolni^s Central India 
Coleman; Elliot; Wilson's Glossary; Tod's 
2 ravels^ pp. 34-39 ; TotTs Rajasthan, i. p, 724, ii. 
p. 217; lyeaties, ir. AU ; Latharn; Wheeler's 
India, 85 ; Friend of India; Forhes' Easaniala; 
Captain C. E. Yaie in Eajputana Gazetteer. 

BHILALAH, a tribe of Central India, claim 
a descent, by their father, from the Rajputs, their 
tribe.— i. 550. 

BHILbA, a town in India, in lat. 77° 50' E., and 
long. 2b 39 N. It is famous for Buddhist topes. 
1 here are five or six groups of topes, containino* 
sixty distinct and separate examples. The Sanclu 
group has several topes. The largest of them is a 
stupa, raised to mark a sacred spot, and is not a 
daghoba or shrine containing a relic. At Sonari 
6 distant, is a group of eight topes; at 
batdhara, 3 miles further on, is a tope 101 feet in 
diameter, and a smaller one from which relics of 
Sariputra and Moggilana have been obtained. 
A numerous group is at Bhojpur, 7 miles from 
feanclii, and o miles west of Bhojpur. At Andher 
a little village 10 J miles S. of Bhilsa, and 5 miles 

of Bhojpur, is another. Their age is supposed 
to be between 250 B.G. and a.d. 100. The princi- 
pal of the remains is known as the great tope at 
banchi. The smaller ones are known from General 
Cunningham’s descriptions in his Bhilsa Topes 
Ctcnninrjham ; Fergusson. 

^ BHILIT. Bukm. Amongst the Burmese Buddh- 
ists, a spirit, a ghost. 

BHILWAN, also Bhilwara, a district in Central 
India, taking its name from the Bhii race. 

BHIM or Bheem, a prince of Me war who was 
celebrated for activity, and could, while his steed 
was urged to its speed, disengage and suspend 
himself by the arms from the bough of a tree, 
lo one of these experiments, however, he owed 
his death, as he dislocated his spine in a feat of 
strength. — Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 392. 

BHIMA, the second of the five Pandava bro- I 
tilers. He was of great bodily strength, ferocious 
^umge, wrathful and abusive, and a gross feeder. 
He fought m the Mahabharata war against the 
Kaurava, and killed several of his opponents. On 
the eighteen^ and last day of the fighting, he 
struck down Diiryodhana by a foul blow, for which 
his incensed brother Yudishtra struck him, and 
angered Arjuna and Bala Rama.— Gar- 
rett ; Bowson. I 

BIHMAH, a river of the Mahratta country, 
which joins the Kistoa. It is often confined to a 
naiTow bed, as at Korygaon. Bhima Terai is the 
valley of the Bhima river, famed for its breed of 
hardy pomes or small horses. The breed is known 
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in Northern India as the Bhimrathali. Mawa the 
horse which bore Holkar in many a desperate 
strife, was of this breed. The head is a model 
exhibiting the highest quality of blood,— ears small 
and pointed, eyes full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a teacup. This k 
the type of the Bhima Terai breed. ^ 
BHIMAL. Hind. Species of Grewia. 

the 7th night of the 7th month 
of the 77th year of a man’s age, lunar reckoning, 
after which a Hindu is exempted from all insti- 
tuted observances, it being considered the end of 
his natural life. He would then be in his 75th 
solar year. — Wilson. 

BHIMB. Hind. Coccinea Indica. 

! Saharunpur district of 

j rile N.W. Provinces, lat. 29° 56' N., long. 78° 14^ 
E., has a kund or sacred pool, a place of Hindu 
on a perpendicular rock 350 feet high. 
BHIM-RAJ, Hind,, Edolius paradiseus, is the 
mocking-bird of Europeans. 

ancient stone pillar 
at Allahabad, which has four inscriptions engraved 
on its surface. See Lat. 

BHIMTAL. See Lake. 

Phyllanthusniruri. 
BHINDA PCJRUB, a sacrificial ceremony, till 
recently practised in Dholbhum. 

a town on the left bank of the Jhelum • 
OldBhira, on the opposite bank, is a mound of 
nuns,^ also called Jobnathnagar, which General 
Lunmngham supposes to be the ancient capital of 
oophites or Sopeithes, the contemporary of Alex- 
ande^ where the camps were formed of Craterus 
and Hephsestion, holding both banks to await the 
arnyai of the fleet of boats. It is three days’ 
boating distance from Mong, the ancient Niksea. 
where Alexander defeated Porus. Bhira, also 
until It was supplanted by Pind Dadan Khan, had 
al wap been the pmcipal city in this part of the 
county. At Bhira, the Chinese pilgrim Ea Hian 
OTOssed the Jheluni in a.d. 400; and against 
Bhira, eleven centuries later, Baber conducted his 

^ndia, 156 . 

BHIRBUTL Hind. A beautiful scarlet- 
coloured insect resembling a piece of scarlet velvet, 
they are collected during the rains. They yield 
an oil, and have a use similar to the Cantharis as 
^ See Insects. 

BHipir-SUGAN, leaves of a small plant 
brought to Ajrnir from Dehli, employed in making 
splits. Bhirmi-^ idaya, leaves of a climber from 
Mount Abu very stimulating, and in Ajmir used 

feirrqp.V m' catalepsy.- 

BHIS, Hind., also Basend, Bliisend. The edible 

stem.— ir. 

xSillteHMA, ■whose early name was Santauavu 
w^ son of Santmu, raja of Hastinapur. IVhen old’ 
raja Santanu wished to marry a young and beau- 
mtU girl, but her parents objecting, on the ground 
that even if there were children, Santanavu would 
succeed -to the kingdom, Santauavu made a 
vow to them, saymg, ‘If you will give your 
daughter m marriage to my father, I will never 

“ ““‘‘ry a wife, or become 
the father of children by any woman; so that if 
your daughter bear a son to the raja, that son 
shall succeed him m the kingdom.’ Tiiis stern 
*TT® ‘designation of Bliishma, 
or the dreadful.’ He educated Dhritarashtra; 
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Mrittikaratti, on tke Parnasa river, in MalwA— 
Garrett; JDowson. 

BHOJPATRA. Hind. Betula bliojpatra. 
BHOJPUK, a ruined town where remains of 
Buddhist topes stand, on the southern end of a 
low range of hills, 6 miles S.S.E. of Bhilsa, and 7 
miles E.S.E. of Bd^nehL-^-Cm^iingliam. See Bhilsa. 
BHOKUB. Hind. Cordia latifolia, lloxb. 
B’HOLA NAT’H, or the ‘ Simple God,’ is one of 
the epithets of Siva, whose want of reflection is 
said to be so great, that he would give away his 
own divinity if asked ; from bhiilna, to forget. 
BHOLSEBI. Duke. Mimusops elengi. 
BHONSLA, the family surname of the Mahratta 
rulers of Poona, Sattara. 

Shah Ji Bhonsla, . .... . A.D. 16S4 

Sivaji, son of do , . ^ , . born 1627, died 1680 

Sambaji, son of Sivaji, reigned . . 1680 to 1680 

Their successors, the Peshwa, were-^ 

Balaji Yishwanath. 

Balaji, 1st Peshwa, . . . . . . 1718 

Baji Bao, 2d do. , . . . . 1721 to 1740 

Balaji Baji Bao, 3d do., . . . . .1740 

Madhu Bao, 4tli do., .... 1761 to 1772 

Narayan Bao, 5th do., assassinated . . , 1772 

Madhu Bao Narayan, 6th do., . . 1774 to 1795 

Baji Bao II., the 7th and last do., 1795; defeated and 
deposed, 1818 ; died at Bithur, near Cawnpnr. 

The family rule over Kolhapura,— Gaz. 

pound of the British. In Urdu it is the angan. BHONSLA, the family surname of the Mahratta 

BHOG, Hind., also Bhoga, Bhogam, and Bogam. ruler Sivaji, was also that of the ruling dynasty of 
Enjoyment, fruition, use ; anything that may be Berar. 

used, Savedha or Nirvedha, i.e. with or without Parsoji, the founder of the Bhonsla dynasty of 
obstruction. Bhogi Pandikai, the festival of Berar, was a private horseman from the neighbour- 
enjoyment, the Tamil New Year, when good hood of Sattara. Though bearing the same surname 
wishes and new year’s compliments and gifts as the family of Sivaji, there is no proof that he 
are interchanged, and Indra worshipped. Bho- was of the same descent. He attained distinction, 
gamu, Tel., also Bhogam Yadu, a common and was one of the first to join raja Saho ; when 
woman. he returned from Dehli, he was further advanced 

BHOGA, food offered to an idol. Bhoga- by that prince, and was invested with the right of 

collecting all the Mahratta dues in Berar and the 
forest country farther to the east. His cousin 
Raghoji, who was a favourite of raja Saho, and 
married to his sister-in-law, was raised to his 
from the shrine. station on his death, in preference to Parsoji’s 

BHOGRA. Hind. Cleome pentaphylla. Mahr., son, who ought to have succeeded him. In 1734 
the Gasearia elliptica. Raghoji Bhonsla was nominated Sena Sahib 

BHOI or Bhooee, in Telingana and in the Suba, or General of the Mahratta Confederacy, 

southern parts of India, a race who are palanquin- In 1745 the head of the family became the undis- 
bearers, also fishermen. See Bhui. puted ruler of Goiidwaiia. Raghoji IL, who 

BHOI-WANLU, also called Ur-Bhoi-wanlu, succeeded his father in 1788, had previously shot 
mercenary soldiers in Southern India, who serve his own bi'other Sabaji. Raghoji ii., after a 

native chiefs. They are never found in the ranks reign of 30 or 40 years, died on the 22d March 

of the British army. There are a few of them in 1816, leaving hut one son, Parsoji, who was 
every large town in the south. imbecile in mind and body. After some opposi- 

BHOJ, the last of the great Pramara race of tion, Mudhaji, known as Apa Sahib, son of 
Hindus who ruled over Ujjein and Dhar. He was Yenkaji, was declared regent, and sedulously 
a great patron of learning. His name is famous courted the British alliance. In January 1817 he 
ill the literature of India. Bentley fixed his era proceeded to Chanda, and during his absence from 
between a,d. 982 and 1082 ; but Wilford supposes Nagpur, Parsoji died, murdered, as it was subse- 
him to have died between a.d. 977 and 982. The quently learnt, by Apa Sahib’s secret orders. The 
name of Bhoj, the Pramara, is very celebrated in latter, as nearest heir, now became raja of 
the annals of India, but there appear to have been Nagpur. Avowedly a warm friend of the British, 
more than one of this name or title. The Dhar he privately intrigued against them in all direc- 
ruler has been supposed to be the same as Yikrama, tions, until November following, when he threw 
or to have been a contemporary. The nine off the mask and declared hostilities. The battles 
learned men, the nine gems, are said to have of Sitabaldi and Nagpur followed, in which he was 
flourished during his reign, or that of Yikrama, signally defeated, and was forced personally to 
which was the golden age of Hindu literature ; surrender, and to agree to terms which rendered 
but all connected with Bhoj is uncertain, even his him wholly dependent on the British. In January 
position as a patron to literature. 1318 he was permitted to resume the govern- 

BHOJA, a Yadava prince who reigned at ment, but immediately recommenced his intrigues, 
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mandap, that part of the temple of Jaganath 
where the food to be offered to the idol is cooked. 
Bhoga-murtti, an idol carried about iu processions 
in lieu of the principal idol, which is never taken 


Pandu, andYidura, and afterwards made Drona 
the preceptor of the Pandava and Kaurava ; and at 
a meeting of council he proposed that the kingdom 
should be divided between the two parties. In 
the battle that ensued, he led the Kaurava race, 
and on the tenth day he was mortally wounded 
byArjuna. TheBhishm-ashtami festival, on the 8th 
day of the moon, is in honour of the childless 
Bhishma, in which libations of water are made to 
his spirit, also offerings of sesainum seeds and boiled 
rice, saying, ‘ I present this water to the childless 
hero Bhishma, of the race of Yyaghrapada, the 
chief of the house of Sankriti, May Bhishma, 
the son of Santanu, the speaker of truth and sub- 
jugator of his passions, obtain by this water the 
oblations due by sons and grandsons.’ — Garrett; 
Dowmn, 

BHISTEE, Anglo-Hind., properly Bahishti, 
a water-carrier who conveys water in a skin slung 
from his shoulders, resting over his loins. The 
water-skin is called a Mashak. The Pakhali, 
another water-carrier, carries Avater in skins, 
pakhal, slung across a bullock. 

BHISTU DHARI, a sect of the Dadu Panthi 
who follow the avocations of ordinary life. They 
burn their dead at dawn. 

BHITAR. Hind. The ground on which a 
house stands : the Kampong of the Malay, or com- 
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Apa Sahib’s repeated treacheiy having proved 
him unworthy of trust, the British Government 
clecreed his deposition, and placed Eaghoii, a 
grandson of Raghoji ii., at the head of JSfagpur 
state. On the 12th May 1818, Apa Sahib fled 
irom the place allotted to him, to the Sikh terri- 
tories, and he ultimately died, in 1840, almost 
forgotten, at J odhpur. ^ The family became extinct 
during the administration of Lord Balhousie, on 
the demise of Goozur, grandson of Eaghoji, who 
been seated on the throne when 
Mudhaji (Apa Sahib) was deposed. After the 
defection of Ajoa Sahib in 1817, the administra- 
tion was, at first, conducted by British officers ; 
bat^ m 1826, on the raja coming of age, the 
territories were handed over to him, the British 
Government retaining in their own hands certain 
districts for the payment of the military force of 
Bcrar. In 1829 these also were given up a 
treaty having been made with the Governor- 
General, whereby, in lieu of the native contingent, 
of rupees was to be paid to the 
British Government.—- p. 642. Bee 
Mahratta Governments : Sivaii. 

Insects. 

of cremation. 

BliUiA. A hereditary guardian of the Mahadeo 

temple. ^ The chief of Almod, in the Hushangabad 
district, IS one of the Bhopa. Bhopi, also Bhopya 
^ temple, generally a Sudra. 
BMUFAL, a feudatoiy state in Malwa, in 
Gcntral India, m alliance with the British Govern- 
bounded on the N. by Gwalior, RE, 
and b.B. by the Saugor and Eerbadda territories, 
possessions of Holkar and Sindia, and 
0-^0 those of Sindia. It lies between lat. 
22 82 and 23° 46' K, and long. 76° 25' and 78° 50' 
E.; IS 157 miles long from E. to W,, and 76 broad 
from JS. to S., with an area of about 8200 sguare 
miles, and a population of 769,200 in 1875. Its 
army is 694 horse, 2200 foot, and 57 guns. The 
A descent, belonging to the 

Abdul Am Khel of the Dowlatzai sept of the 
Orakzai j Dr. Hunter says the Mirazai KheL It was 
formed into a principality by Dost Muhammad, in 
the service of Aurangzeb, on whose demise, Dost 
Muhammad established his independent authoritv, 
and died in 1723, aged 66. Several changes in 
the succession occurred j and during the Mahratta 
rule the country was harrassed by that race, and 
overrun by Pindari. When Colonel Goddard, in 
1778, marched through the territory, en route to 
Bombay, its ruler treated Goddard with great 
kindness, and this has never been forgotten by the 
British. And again, in 1809, the Nawab urged 

protection. Since 
^ XT ^ aihance has been intimate. About 1818 
the JSlawab was accidentally shot, and his widow 
Kudsia Begum, retained the control until 1837’ 

£ son-in-law, Jahangir Mahomed, husband 
of his daughter, Sikander Begum, was appointed. 

reigiied 

till her deatli m 1868. Her daughter, Shah Jahan, 
ruled till her death. Sultan Jaban Begum married 
in 1874. These la(Hes abandoned the Gosha 
customs of their religion, transacted ably all busi- 
ness to public ; and during the revolt in 1867 Secun- 
der Begum adhered firmly to the British, for which 
she was rewarded by the grant of the pargana 
of BaMe^, Md created a knight of the Ste of 
India. She died in 1868, and was succeeded by 
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her daughter, Shah Jahan Begum. Her consort 
was Nawab, Wala Jab, Amir-ul-Mulk, Syud 
Mubammad Siddiq Husain Khan, Sahib Bahadur. 
— Aitcheson'a Treaties, iv. p. 809. 

BHOPAL AGENCY is a British political de- 
partment in relation with Kilchipur, Bhopal 
Kajgurh, Nursingurh, Kurwai, Muksudingurh’ 
Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Pathari, Larawut, Gwalior 
districts; Seronje. The three petty chiefships 
Kurwai, Mahomedgurh, and Basowda, are im- 
inediately dependent on the British Government 
itself. The relatives of other chiefs, with their 
immediate suzerain, ^ have been mediated and 
guaranteed by the British Government. — Ti'eaties* 
BHOPAWAR, a British political agency which 
superintends four petty feudatory states, viz. that 
of Jobut5, whose chief is a Ralitor Rajput, with a 
population of about 7000, chiefly Bhils ; Mutwara 
mso with a Bhil population ; Ehattewarra and 
Ruttonmul; Mota Burkhera; Kali Bouri. The 
guaranteed states are Alirajpur of Dhar, Jabooa 
Nimkhera or Tirla, Ohota Burkhera or Sorepur 
^otaBiirkhera, and Kali Bowri.— iv. 405, 
BHORA. Beng. Mangrove ; Rhizophora mangli ; 
it. mucronata. 

. ^HORGHAT,inlat.l8°44'K.,long.73°22'E., 

m the Dekhan, the principal pass on the route from 
Bombay to Poona. It has been formed into part 
of the Great Peninsular Railway line. The top of 
the ghat is 1798 feet above the sea. See Railway. 

BHOSE. Anglo-Beng. An honorific suffix to 
sewral Kayasth families in Bengal j properly Basil. 

BHOT. This word, according to Latham, under 
the appellations ^ of Bult^ in Bultistan, But in 
Butan, Bet in Tibet, ^ or in such words as the 
T Shotiya, in ethnology, comprises the 

Little Tibetans, the natives of Bhot-pa or Ladakh, 
the Tibetans of Tibet proper, and the closely 
allied tribes of Butan. Balti or Baltiyul is called 
Palolo or Balor by the Dards, and Hang Kod by 
• tTi is preserved, he says, in Ptolemy 

m Byltse. The country is frequently called Skardo 

or Iskardo, from the name of its fort and capital. 
Balti proper is a small table-land, and, with that 
ot Deotsu, is about 60 miles long and 36 broad* 
the mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7000 feet. The Balti, the people of Little 
Tibet, the Byltse of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in 
language and appearance, are all Mahomedans 
and differ from the more eastern Tibetans of Le 
(w ho call themselves Bhotia, or inhabitants of Bhot) 
by being taller and less stoutly made. Their lan- 
guage differs considerably from that of Le, but 
only as one dialect differs from another. The Bhot 
of Ladakh is strong, hardy, short, and square, with 
, a decidedly Mongol physiognomy, by which is 
f meant a flat face,, broad cheek, Visld nosf 
very large ears, oblique and narrow eye, curtained 
at the corners, black hair and low stature, their 
average height being 5 feet 6 *1 inches. The skulls 
are less Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cribic inches being a fair capacity for a 
European. The grand Lama is a Bhot. As a 
gBneral rule, the Himalaya mountains divide 
Hmdustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot in 
several parts south of the crest of those mountains 
in Garhmal and Kamaon. The people of Le, the 
eastern Tibetans, call themselves Bhotia, or in- 

so tall, and are 

pouter made than the Tibetans of Balti or Little 
■iiDek Bhotiya dialects vary in Mana, Niti, 
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Milam, Darma, aixl Byans ; but they are all closely 
allied to tlie Tibetan now spoken in Hundes.— 
Thomson's Tr. 247 ; Latham's Etlinol . ; JL Cun- 
ningham. 

BHOULirA is a light Bajra boat, varying in 
dimensions between the Dbengi or passenger boat 
and a middle-sized Bajra. It is in general nse on 
tlie Ganges, alike for a suburban trip or for a long 
up-country journey. See Boat. 

BHOWNAGGAR, in long. 72° 21' E., and lat. 
21° 47' N., a seaport in Kattyawar, 9 miles N.W. 
of Gogo, The principal taluqdars are the Nawab of 
Junagurh, the Jam of bTavanaggar, the Bawal of 
Bhowniaggar, the Rana of Porebandar, the Raj of 
Drangdra, and the Thakur of Miirvi. Junagurh, 
the most important, is held by a descendant of 
Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, who seized 
it in the general anarchy which preceded the sub- 
version of the Moghuls. 20 miles to the west are 
the ruins of Balabhipura, a submerged town 
covered with 18 feet of alluvium. Half the towns 
and villages around are built from the bricks and 
carved stones of this ancient city. — Dr. Nicholson 
in Bombag Times ^ February 1852. 

BHRAMilRA MARL Tel. Clerodendron ser- 
ratum. The Telugu word signifies bee-killer. 

BHRAMUK. Beno. Heliantlnis annuus. 

BHRATAR. SxVNSk. Brother; he who carries 
or assists. 

BHRATHI-DWITYA. Sansk. A Hindu festival 
on the second of the month Kartik, on which 
Hindu sisters entertain brothers, in memory of 
Yamuna entertaining her brother Yama. It is 
the ‘ brother ’ festival of the Hindus, and is held 
on the second day of the new moon following the 
Kali Poojah or Diwali. A brother goes to his 
sister’s house, and receives from her unhusked rice, 
doorva grass, and sandal, with good wishes, which 
the brother reciprocates. — Wilson. ' 

BHRIGU, a Hindu sage, mentioned in the 
several Puranas. He is said to have lived on Mount 
Mandara, and is described as wearing a shred of 
cloth only around his loins, with a pilgrim’s stalf 
and beggar’s dish in his hand. Bhrigu, Yasishtha, 
and Atri are three of the great saints or sages 
called Prajapati or Brahmadika, that is, mind-born 
sons of Brahma, variously described as 7, 9, 10, 
and even 21 in number. — Williams' Story of Nala^ 
p. 214 ; Ward, iv. p. 23. See Brahmadika. 

BHRIGU, a name of the planet Yenus. 

BHRIGU-BANSI, a tribe of Rajputs claiming 
descent from Parasu Rama, the stem of the Bar- 
houlia clan. 

BHRINGAR. Beng. Yerbesina prostrata. 

BHRINGI, the skeleton attendant on Siva. 

BliU, in Hindu astronomy, seems to imply the 
middle place. Bhu-chacra, when applied to the 
celestial sphere, means the equinoctial line. Bhu- 
carna, the radius of the equator. Bhu-paridhi, the 
same as Bhu-chacra. 

BHU. Beng. Contraction of Bhum, the earth. 

Bhu, also Bhumi, also Bhum. Earth, land, 
soil, ground, hereditary landed property. Bhu- 
danam, a gift of land. Bhu-pati, a landholder, a 
prince. Bhumia, a proprietor. 

Bhu, Bhuvar, Swar, earth and sky and heaven. 

Bhu-ada, scarlet garland flowers, Hedychium 
angustifolium ; also Abelmoschus esculentus. 

Bhu-Bevi, also Bhuma Devi, also Prit’hivi, in 
Hindu mythology, names of the earth, and fabled 
to have been married to Prithu, the first king who 


taught the mode of cultivating the ground ; hence 
the earth is called Prit’hivi. Bhu-Devi is the terres- 
trial name of Parvati, as goddess of the earth. As 
the names of Diana were varied to suit her various 
forms, she being Luna in heaven, Proserpine or 
Hecate in hell, so her archetype, the Hindu Parvati, 
is the heavenly Bhavani, on earth Bhu Devi, and 
Patala-Devi as consort of the regent of the infernal 
regions. Bhu-Deva, as spouse of the earth god- 
dess, is a name of Siva. 

Bhoi Mung, Arachis hypoggea, ground nut. 

Bhiiin-Ghampa, Keempferia rotunda. 

Bhitin-Dagdha, lit, earth burning. Gifts of 
Hindus at marriages and funerals, from the cere- 
mony of burning earth prior to their presentation. 

Bhuin-Dalim, Oareya berbacea. 

Bhuin-Dumur, Ficus repens. 

Bhuin- Jamba, Premna herbacea. 

Bhuin-Kamri, Ipomoea Gangetica. 

Bhuin-Kumra, Batatas paniculata, also Tri- 
chosanthes cordata. 

Bhuin-Koit, Feronia elephantum. 

Bhui-Koli, a tribe of the Koli race of the west 
of India. They and other non -Aryans devote their 
women to the gods, and style them Murli, Jogni, 
and Basavi ; the deities to whom those near the 
Bhima are devoted are Yellamah and Mata. 

Bhui-Mung, ground nut, earth nut. 

Bhuin-Okra, creeping vervain, Zapania nodiflora. 

Bhuin-Pat, creeping Dentella, Dentella repens. 

Bhui-Pliul, also Bhonpiior, Phelipsea calotropidis. 

Bhni-Sing, Arachis hypoggea, ground nut. 

Bhui-Sunn, Crotalaria prostrata. 

Bhii-ICumbura, earthquakes. 

Bhu-Kupittham, Feronia elephantum. 

Bhu-Loka, earth. See Loka. 

Bhuehakra Gadda, also Hela gummudu. Batatas 
paniculata, Ch. 

BHUDIJCK, or Badhak, a predatory race of the 
Nepal Terai. 

BHUGRI. Hind. An inferior kind of date 
boiled in oil and water and dried ; used in Multan 
and the Derajat ; also the Ber fruit dried. 

BHUI, Bhuiya, or Bhuya, a very numerous tribe 
dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa, 
and part of Behar. Colonel Dalton thinks they 
were once the dominant race in Assam ; they seem, 
he says, to have been the prior occupants of Bengal, 
and to have no connection with the Bhumi or 
Boyar. They appear to be the original occupants 
of much of the lower country to the south of 
Chutia Nagpur plateau, great part of Singbhura, 
and Bowanij and the borders of Orissa. They have 
been partly driven from a portion of their country, 
and they are partly dominated over by Kol, them- 
selves probably impelled south and east by pressure 
from the north and west. But they are still very 
numerous in all the districts and petty states 
thereabouts, and are found more or less all the 
way across the lower hill country to the borders 
of Behar, close up to Gya, where they are succeeded 
by the Kahar as palanquin-bearers. The Bhuya 
are the palanquin-bearers of Chutia Nagpur, 
Major Tickell describes them as originally rich in 
cattle ; and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 
the Hindus have changed them to Goali, who are 
the most numerous Hindu race in Bengal and 
Orissa. They are a dark-complexioned race, with 
rather high cheek-bones, but not otherwise peculiar, 
and approximate in appearance to the Urya, 
Those in the hills towards the Behar border have 
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a darker complexiou. They have no language of 
their own, but speak Urya on the Urya borders, 
Bengali on the borders of Bengal, and Hindi 
further north. — Campbell Dalton, 

BHUIHER, a very primitive small tribe of a 
few hundred families met with in Palamau and 
Jashpur, but who must not be confounded either 
with the Bhuiya or the Boyar. They are very 
dark, heads altogether round as bullets, projecting 
jaws and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, 
pigs’ eyes, large bodies, and small limbs ; no mus- 
cular development, short of stature, not one of them 
more than five feet, very filthy in their persons, 
with diseased skins and sore eyes. — Dalton^ 133. 

BHUIN-HAR, also Bhoon-har, a Hindu agri- 
cultural tribe, numerous in the districts of Gorakh- 
pur, Aziragarh, and Benares. The raja of Ben- 
ares is of this race. They claim Brahmanical 
descent, and style themselves Thakur, with names 
of subdivisions common to them and Sarwaria 
Brahmans, as Sandal, Gautam, Dikshit, Upa- 
dhyaya, and Panday ; and those which have no 
distinct appellations have titles connecting them 
with the same stock, as the Sankarwar, who take 
the title of Misr, the Donwar, that of Tewari, etc. 
No Brahmanic honours are, however, paid by any 
caste to the Babhan or Bhuin-har. They have 


near who have died of famine, and a beast of prey 
is approacliing to devour them. The words mean 
hungry mother, gaunt famine,— Tod 

BHUKRT. Hind. Tribulus alatus, T. lanugi- 
nosus. 

BHUKSA, a forest tribe under the hills from 
Purunpur Subna on the Sapda to Chandpur on 
the Ganges. They claim to be Puar Rajputs 
expelled from Dhar, and had taken refuge, first in 
Oudh, and finally in the hills bordering on Kamaon. 
They are divided into 15 clans, — 12 superior, 3 
inferior. — Wilsonh Glossary, 

BHULAM, Tel. Aloe littoralis. 

BHULEA and Sansn are silk cloths much used 
by the women of Nepal 

BHULL. Like all large rivers which flow for 
a very lengthened course through an alluvial soil, 
the Indus throws up patches of alluvial deposit 
at its mouth. In Sind these are called Bhuil, and 
they are of great value in the cultivation of the 
red rice of the country. They are swampy, and 
exist on both sides of the principal mouths of the 
Indus, in the Gora baree and Shahbunder parganas, 
but produce a considerable portion of the rice 
consumed in Sind. — Simmo7ids^ p. 293. 

BHULLEH, a clan of Agnicula Rajputs. 
BHUM. Sansk., Hind. The land, earth ; Bom, 


some curious rules, within which they and Rajputs ! Pers. Bhumia, a landlord. Bhuiniawat, a general 


may take food from one another, and in Chutia 
Nagpur they claim to be Rajputs. The names of 
their clans are almost without exception framed 
from the Rajputs. Their customs present a strik- 
ing similarity to those of the Kshatriya class, and 
in fact, except their own assertion, there seems to 
he not one single reason for believing the curious 
statement made by Mr. Campbell in his Ethnology 
of India, that there is * no doubt that this class ’ 
is formed by an intermixture of Brahmans with 
some inferior caste. — Campbell-, Wilson ; Skerring. 

BHUI YANSA, a zamindari race, called Khurda 
raja and Bhui Yansa, who ruled in Orissa from 
1580 to 1804, when Mukund Deo was deposed. 

BHUIYA, a race in Keonjhur and Bonai, divided 
into four clans, — (l)the Mai or Desh Bhuiya, who 
call themselves, and are called, the Desh-lok, or 
the people of the country, (2) the Dandsena, (3) 
the Khatti, and (4) the Raj-kuli Bhuiya. They are 
anxious to oblige, and have customs of primitive 
simplicity. There are 60 chiefs in the Pawri 
Desh or Bhuiya highlands, and a knotted string 
passed from village to village will rouse the whole 
of them. — Dalton's Etlmology. 

BHUJ, in lat. 23° 15' N., long. 69° 48i' E., 
capital of the province of Cutch. The Dak bun- 
galow is 281 feet above the sea, and the hill fort is 
678 feet by trigonometric measurement. Bhuj is 
on a plain at the foot of the hill, on which there is a 
snake temple. It was taken by Sir W. Keir’s army 
on the 23d March 181 9. Its three principal temples 
are Suvarna Raya, Kalyan Eswar, Swamandap. 

A large number of articles in gold and silver are 
annually made. The silver and gold used are very 
nearly pure. The charge is at the rate of 8 annas 
l>er tola weight. A stone procured from the 
Hnbba hills is polished at Bhuj, and is used as a 
substitute for marble in the decoration of temples. 

BHUJAPATRL Tel. Betula bhojpatra. 

BHUKHA MATA. In a temple at Udaipur 
is a picture so called, personifying Famine. Her 
necklace, like that of her lord Siva or Mahadeo, 
is of skulls. Two persons are represented lying 
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plundering. Bhum-bhai, a landowner in a village. 

Bhum Bakeswar, a group of hot sulphur springs 
on the banks of the Bakeswar streamlet, in the 
Birbhum district of Bengal, lat. 23° 53' 30^'' N., 
long. 87° 24' 85"''' E.; Fahr. 128° to 162°. About 
120 cubic feet per minute are ejected from the 
hottest well. 

Bhumha, the tutelary divinity of a village, or 
its boundaries. 

Bhumhari, freehold land tenures in Chutia 
Nagpur. 

Bhumi, a man of the soil 

Bhumi, in Hindu astronomy, the terrestrial 
globe, supposed to be in the centre of the universe. 

Bhumi savana, proper, natural to the earth. 

Bhumi savana dina, a natural day. 

Bhumi-Daha, being reduced to earth, being 
burned as a Hindu. 

Bhumi Jomhuka, Gunta haringa. 

Bhumi-Nim, Bonnaya serrata. 

Bhumi Kumara, Trichosanthes cordata. 

Bhumi Tylum, naphtha, petroleum, earth oil 

Bhumowra, Oornus capitata. 

Bhum-Phor, earth - splitter ; Philipsea calo- 
tropidis, Tulipa stellata. 

Bhumidevi, the goddessof the earth, and Yislmu’s 
secondary wife, 

Bhumiya, in Muttra district, an altar or shrine 
of the village deity ; it is an oblong low structure 
of masonry. 

BHUMIA. Hind, From Bhum, land. A landed 
proprietor in Rajputana; the allodial proprietor 
of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. The 
termBapota implies the inheritance or patrimony; 
its holder, if a military vassal, is called Bhumia, 
meaning one actually identified with the soil 
(Bhum). The Bhumia of Rajasthan is the Maho- 
medp wuttun-dar, or meeras-dar, and the Cani- 
atchi of the Tamils. The Bhumia is vested with the 
rights of the crown, in its share of the bhog or 
rent. But when tbeir own land is in the pre- 
dicament called gulthas, or reversions from lapses 
to the commune, he is seised in all the rights of 
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the former proprietor ; or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such riglit by cession of 
the commune. The Bhum is exempt from the 
j ureeb or measuring rod ; it is never assessed ^ and 
his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in most 
cases triennial, and the tax of khur-lakur, a war 
imposition, since commuted for money. These 
allodial tenants are the yeomen of Eajastlian, 
and, as in the districts of Komulmer and Mandel- 
gurii, constitute the landwehr, or local militia. 
The Rajput vaunts his aristocratic distinction 
derived from the land, and opposes the title of 
Bhumia Raj, or government of the soil, to the 
Banya Raj, or commercial government, which be 
affixes as an epithet of contempt to Jeypore; 
where ‘wealth accumulates and men decay,’ 
Bhum rakhwali, or land [in return for] ‘ preserva- 
tion,* is one kind of Bhum ; the crown itself bolds 
bhum rakhwali on its own fiscal demesnes, consist- 
ing of small portions in each village. In S. 1782, 
the turbulent Bhumia on the western frontiers 
, were checked by the Rajput chiefs on their borders, 
and the Sindil, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, the 
Balecha, and the Soda were then compelled to 
servitude. The ancient clans, prior to Sanga 
Bana, had ceased, on the rising greatness of the 
subsequent new division, of clans, to bold the 
higher grades of rank, and bad, in fact, merged 
into the general military landed proprietors of 
the country under the term Bhumia. These 
Bhumia, the scions of the earliest princes, are to 
be met with in various parts of Mewar; those 
of high antiquity were defended from oppres- 
sion by the rocks and wilds in wbicb they obtained 
a footing, as in Komulmer, the wilds of Ghuppun, 
or plains of Mandelgurb, long under tbe kings, 
and where their agricultural pursuits maintained 
them. Their clannish appellations, Kombawut, 
Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinctly show from 
what stem and when they branched off 5 and as 
they ceased to be of sufficient importance to visit 
the court on the new and continually extending 
ramifications, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never aban- 
doned their arms ; and the Bhumia, amid the 
crags of the alpine Aravalli, where he pastures 
his cattle or cultivates bis fields, preserves the 
erect mien and proud spirit of his ancestors, with 
more tractability, and less arrogance and folly, 
than his more courtly but now widely separated 
brethren. They form a considerable body in 
many districts, armed with matchlock, sword, 
and shield. In Mandelgurb, where- their own 
interests and the prince’s unite, four thousand 
Bhumia could he collected. They held and main- 
tained without support the important fortress of 
that district, for their prince, dming half a century 
of turmoil. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. 169, 498. 

BHUMIJ, literally earth-born, prior inhabitants 
of Orissa, with whom the Uraon or Ho or Kol 
mixed when driven eastward. Bhumij are the 
majority of the population in all the estates of the 
Manbhnm district to the south of the Kassai river. 
As they approach the confines of Chutia Nagpur, 
they appear to be called indifferently Mundah or 
Bhumij, and these intermarry. More to the east, 
the Bhumij have greatly assimilated to the Ben- 
gali ; many have acquired estates and infiuence as 
Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guardians of the 
passes. They tenaciously cling to their national 
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songs and dances. Bhumij are to be found in 
Mohurbunj and Keonjur, and it is this branch of 
the Mundah race which has spread farthest in an 
eastern direction. The Bhumij of the lower part 
of Singbhum and Manbhum are tolerably civilised. 
All the wild tribes of Central India worship re- 
latives immediately after death, and the Bhunjia, 
Bhumij, and Kol tribes, practise the ceremony 
whereby the soul of* a man just deceased is 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing, 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
forth be worshipped as a household spirit. Traces 
of this superstition may be found all the world 
I over. It is practised by Hindus. Herodotus and 
Homer show its antiquity. Captain Burton men- 
tions it in Africa. The Bhumij, dwelling between 
the Kassai and Subarnareklia rivers, are the original 
inhabitants of Dhalbhum, Barabhum, Patkura, 
Bagmundi, and still form the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants. Many are Sirdar Ghatwali, and well off, 
and those dwelling amongst the Bengali still retain 
their dancing customs. — Cent. Lid. Prov. Com. Rep. 
pp. 5, 9 ; Dalton., pp, 147, 156 ; Campbell., p. 35. 

BHUMTAS. Hind. Salix tetrasperma. 

BHUNDARA, a district in the Nagpur division 
of the Central Provinces, situated on the Wain- 
ganga, east of Nagpur. It has an area of 1748 
square miles, and a population of 626,000. Some 
noble specimens of the Kuttung bamboo are to be 
found in the Lanjee jungles north of Bhundara, 
on the Deo and Son rivers, also in Seroncha, 
and (though smaller) in the cantonment of 
Jubbulpur. 

BHUNGHE. Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 

BHUNIYA or Bhuiya, a tribe in varied stages 
of civilisation, and of varied religious development. 
Buchanan Hamilton found them in Bhagulpur, 
Bihar, and Dinajpur, and he considered them to 
be the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. Some 
of the tribe live strictly as Hindus ; while others 
eat beef, pork, camels, horses, asses, rats, cats, 
fowls, lizards, and worship the Vira or spirits of 
their deified heroes. Mr. (Sir George) Campbell 
considered them to be part of the, Bhui tribe of 
the northern parts of the Madras Presidency; and 
Colonel Dalton regards them as part of the Bara- 
Bhui tribe who at one time ruled in the valley of 
Assam. In northern and eastern Bengal, and in 
Chutia Nagpur, they are so humble as not even to 
cultivate their own fields. Yet the landowners 
surrounding Parasnath hill, though claiming to 
be Kshatriya, are undoubtedly Bhuiya, being 
almost black, with coarse negro-like features. 
The Bhuiya are numerous in Singbhum. Tradi- 
tion says they were once dominant in the western 
and southern parts of that country, but were sub- 
jugated by the ‘ Ho ’ (Kol). Colonel Dalton says 
they are the monkey-like tribes who aided Rama. 
Hanuman, the general of the ape army, was 
Pawan-Ka-put, ‘the son of the wind;’ and the 
Bhuiya to the south of Singbhum call themselves 
Pawanbans, the children of the wind. They are 
a dark-brown, well-proportioned race, with black, 
straight hair, plentiful on the head, but scant on 
the face ; of middle height, light-framed like the 
Hindu, but with figures well knit, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. The nose is but slightly 
elevated, still neither so depressed nor so broad 
at the root as the generality of Turanian noses. 
They sometimes call themselves Khandaits, and . , 
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daiin to be . of the same family as the Or- 
Kh^iadaits or Faihs of Orissa, and assume the 
Brahmanical cord. They are the earliest known 
settlers in parts of Singbhum, Gangpur, Bonai, 
Keonjhur, and Bamra, and are almost the only 
class possessing proprietary right under the chiefs. 
The chiefs of these estates now call themselves 
Eajputs ; but the country for the most part belongs 
to the Bhuiya sub-proprietors. They are a privi- 
leged class, holding as hereditaments the principal 
eflces of the state^ and are organized as a body of 
militia. The chiefs have no right to exercise any 
authority till they have received the Hilak,’ or 
token' of investiture, from their powerful Bhuiya 
vassals. They have their own priests, called 
dcori^ and their sacred groves, called Deota Sara, 
dedicated to four deities, Dasum Pat, Bamoni 
Fat, Koisar Pat, and Boram, the sun deity. In 
each village there is, as with the Oraons, an open 
space for a dancing ground, called by the Bhuiya 
the Darbar; and near it the bachelors’ haU, called 
the Dhangar bassa, or Mandarghar, as here the 
young men, Dhangar, must all sleep at night, and 
here the drums, Mandar, are kept. Some villages 
have a Dhangarin bassa, or house for maidens, 
which they are allowed to occupy without any one 
to look after them. Whenever the young men of 
the village go to the Darbar and beat the drums, 
the young girls join them there, and they spend 
their evenings dancing and enjoying themselves, 
without any interference on the part of the elders. 
The Bhuiya dances liave their peculiar features, 
but compared with the lively and graceful move- 
ments of the Kols, they are very tame performances. 
— Dalton^ Etlinol, of Beng. 140. 

BHUNJA, also variously styled Bhar-Bhunja, 
Bhurji, Bhar-Bhuja, Bhad-Bhuja, Bar-Bhunja, 
Bhujari, and Bhunjari. The word is derived 
from Bhunna, to parch. Bice, peas, gram (a kind 
of pulse), and other kinds of grain, are parched by 
them, and sold in the bazars. — Sherrinq^ 803. 

BHUN KADUM. . Hind. Yerbascum thapsus. 

BHUPALA, the first recorded dynasty of raias 
of Bengal. 

BHIJ-PHALLI, a small scandent plant, abim*^ 
dant about Ajmir. It contains a great quantity of 
mucus, and is used largely as an aphrodisiac, 
rubbed up with water and strained. It is also 
considered cooling, and is used in prescriptions as 
such.-— Med. Top. p. ,127. 

BHUB. Hind. Sandy Mllocky soils, the 
tibba of the Panjabi. 

BHUB, Hind. A thatch grass, growing in 
the jungles of K India to a height of 9 feet. 

BHUB, an aboriginal race in parts of Oiidh, 
Benares, andEehar, and in Pakmow, known by 
tradition as one of the oldest of Indian races.— 
Campbell. Properly Bhar. 

. BHUBA,. Hind. A thick, coarse haircloth, 
also goat’s hair. 

BHUBA, a wedding ceremony of Mahomedans 


BHUTAN. 


ou the third day after Shabgasht. 

BEUEANYU, in Hindu mythology, a golden- 
winged falcon who stole the sacred Soma. 

BHUK-BHUVA-SYAB. Sansk. Air, earth, 
and sky. See Gaetri. 

BHUBJ. Hind. Betula bhojputra. 

Wrightia tinctoria. 

Terminalia bellerica. 

BHUB-LOKA, Sansk. The sphere of the earth 
comprising its oceans, mountains, and rivers. ’ 


BHUBUNDI. Tel. Tiaridium Indicum. 

BHUSA. Hind. Bran of wheat, chaff, or cut 
straw, or leaves, etc., for feeding cattle. 

BHUSANDI, in Hindu mythology, a famous 
crow, 

BHU-SABEIABA, or Morinika and Putta Tige. 
Tel. Niebuhria oblongifolia, I). C . ; Oapparis 
heteroclita, ii. 570. The sweet tubeious 
roots, ^ dried and reduced to powder, are . used 
medicinally for .making a cooling drink. .. 

BHUSKL Hind. A carbonate of soda. . 

'SiSm Sojahispida? 

SHUT, a spirit, generally an evil spirit, and 
usually represented by a stone in a. forest ; com- 
monly coupled with the Preta. In the south of 
the Peninsula of India, the people recognise the 
amiable Eannimar, or virgin spirits; the various 
ammans, with Bhagavati, Chakkamal, and Dwara 
mi, are village gods ; and Samaladevi is -the 
cholera goddess. Necromancers employ Kariip- 
pan, Madeii Patchee, and Irulappen, and Kollevai 
Pai is the will-o’-the-wisp. The Khatari Bhu- 
dam, Pesasam, Mohini, Jadamuni, and*Etchilpai 
are other good and evil spirits. See Bhut-Baii. 

Hind. Zea mays, Indian corn* 
_ BHUl^LA BHAIBL Tel. Bhatamkusaiii. 
bANSK. Croton oblongifolium, iii. 685. The 
Telugu name signifies demon-driver or devil-goad, 
and sticks made of it are carried as a protection 
against evil spirits. 

^ BHUTAN, on the N.E. of British India, is 
situated between lat. 26° 30’ and 28° N., and 
long, 88° 45' to 92° 25' E., and occupies from. the 
southern declivities of the great central ridge of 
the Himalaya mountains, to the level ground in 
front of that portion of their inferior chain which 
constitutes the natural northern boundary of the 
Ass^ valley eastwai*ds from Sikkim to where 
toe Brahmaputra passes through toe mountains. 
Bhutan is bounded on the north by Tibet, on 
toe west by Sikkim, on the south by toe British 
territory, and on the east by several independent 
mountain tribes. It consists of a number of 
rough transverse chains of hills at right angles 
to the parent range, which forms toe backbone of 
Asia. Between the ridges are precipitous valleys, 
at the bottom of each of which a mountain stream 
runs. The first intercourse of the British with 
Bhutan commenced -with the expedition sent in 

Koch-Bahar. 

I he Buteah being driven out of Koch-Bahar, and 
pursued into the hills, threw themselves on the 
protection of Tibet. The Tesoo Lama, then regent 
of libet, and guardian of the Grand Lama of 
Lassa, addressed the Government of India on 
their behalf. The application was favourably 
received, and a treaty of peace was concluded 
on 25to April 1774. Prom that year, %vith the 
exception of two unsuccessful commercial mis- 
sions in 1774 and 1783, there was little inter- 
course with Bhutan, until the British occupation 
ot Assam, which connected the British and Bhutan 
irontiei^s. Prom that time there had been a con- 
gnued senes of aggressions by toe Buteah on 
Bntish terr^ory, followed by reprisals on the 
part of the British Government, and toe occupa- 

at toe foot 

of the Buteah Ms. During the 18to and 19th 
centuries, missions were sent to Bhutan under Mr. 
Bogle, CaptaiM Turner and Pemberton, and Mri 
(bir) Astley Eden ; but the ruling race and the 


BHUTAN. 


BHYNSEOE. 


people are faithless and immoral, and the inter- I They are smaller lew mnomTii i 41 i 

contended by the British annexing the marches them skin possW a 

or Boars on the lltli November ^ ^ isabeliine tint. From 

The upper classes, an^;artL4£^hehighe^^ Sr^pJelktir'S’^’teES^^^^’ 
officers, are described as shameless beggars, bullies black.-?^ooZe Turner 
midsycophants, whilethelowerclasseTarekarac^ 1. pp ^ 

tensed as tolerably honest and truthful. They Prinsep’s Tibet, p. 171 MaseTs Him I ’ 

oTX ufnb+rl® from the bark GemrcisKunawar ; Hook. Him.Mts^-^Jow'^td 
^ a spirit from wheat, rice, -irc/i.. 1858* ^ * * 

and millet, and indulge freely. Chastity is little BHUT-ANJAN, also Bhowra Htno A hiro-A 
iyf^n^rnm practised. The custom black bee, fabled to be enamoured of the lotus ^ 

f L between brothers, five _ BHUTA SHUDDHI Sansk. Bhuta silnifip.. 


ana millet, and indulge freely. Chastity is little BHUT-ANJAN, also Bhowra Hmn A l.trn.n 

iyf^n^rnm practised. The custom black bee, fabled to be enamoured of the lotus ^ 

of a community of wives between brothers, five BHUTA SHUDDHI Sansk ’Rhnfa 
or SIX cohabiting with one woman, obtains here, the four elements, and Shuddhi purification A 
as well as among otte countries in the hiUs. Hindu purificatory X. ’ ^ 

1 j I •r» TTTThtt -r-v . * 


V>V/U.JLXUJLiCA XU UUU IlliiS. 

ihe women are indelicate and immodest, but 
polyandry prevails far more extensively in the 


^ h i T v.Aucxioxvcij XU wie or goDuns. Utterin^s to demons or am*rT+«? 

Z to all cr^Sr oT4: 

h auLibUCrn. IVXr. itclen savs thp. nif.ArAAnvaA lit+.K a 4 - + 1 ./% ..if A . • TTY. •« 


- ------- wx xjuuutxu buaix ui 

the southern. Mr. Eden says the intercourse 
between the sexes is, in reality, promiscuous. 


_ BHUT-BAli, offerings to malignant spirits, 
ghosts, or goblins. Offerings to demons or spirits 


^1?^. dark half of Aswin, Hindus make 

offerings to malignant spirits. Bhuta-deyata is an 


0. th. de..! e"SiSg,'^S&‘r‘3'*srC?£“ 


- — ***«4.vdx.x, tbxxu. WUCbUt/i XUiUtJ or 

lemale, the whole of the property becomes 
escheated to the Deb or Dharma. The spiritual 
mier, or Dharma raja, is supposed to be an 
■ incarnation of Buddha. The Deb raja is chosen 
irom amongst the chief officers of the country 
and IS supposed to vacate the government after 


, jTjr- uAio ^uvcxxxuiouu til ter x>jaLU x xt.Aj. 

tiiree years ; in practice, however, he holds office as dium flexuosa. 

frmric s»c! ha . 


^ - 7 — jr- X4.V »*■ o V ^;sx , uc xxuxutt OUICO aS 

long^ he has power to do so. Below the Deb 
and Dharma rajas are the spiritual council, com- 
posed of twelve Buddhist monks, and the secular 
council, consisting of six Eimpe. Subordinate to 
the Deb are the Para Filo or Penlo, who has the 


£ *jr* /V* ^ Wixxcwxx J.\JX UXX^ KjVOV 

or sacrmces offered to propitiate the evil spiiits. 

Bhut Bamian, literally, idol-Bamian ; a name 
or Bamian. 

Bhutni Sajji, literally, devils soda. 

BEJfG. Prenina barbata. 
BHUTEAJ. Beng. Adder’s tongue, Wo- 


BHUTTA or Bhoota. Hind. An ear of Indian 
corn, Zea mays. — W. 

- BHUTTBE or Puther, and lyen are two titles 
or iamil Brahmans in Travancore. 

* ^ large tree of Akyab, plentiful 


THa ^ commercial agencies all over India See 

are estimated at Battia; Bhattiab. , ' 


l- AAx a,xo CiSl/UUa-L/tJU au 

there are many nuns. 

The Lhopa race are (^[uarrelsome and cruel, but 
not brave. They have invariably black hair 
which IS cut close to the head. The eye is sinall^ 
black, with long pointed corners. Their eve- 




d, 1 xi. 1 . «v.coxucij pcx-uepuiuie, 

and the ^^ebrow is but slightly shaded. Below 
tiie eyes, is the broadest part of the face, which 


designation of the strangler. 
SSS'mSaF’ ^^ci^^i^basilicum; 0 . pilosum. 
' Beng. Salvia plebeia. 

BH^^A-LOKA. Sansk. The higher regions, 
from Bhuva, tl>e sky, and Loka, a world. The 


* - XWJX.M., bXXC iCgXUU 

above the pole-star, tenanted by saints. Bhuvana 
Oosa and Bhuvana Sagara, Hindu books on 


va+Em. flnx 1 y , wmva KJUSU, ana ijuuvana Jbagara, Hindu books on 

«trSglfmSedSh?Ohl^r*'Tr-'^t^ BHlJVANESWAEA, the ancient Eskamra of 

lernJkT^b^^monrt f i ® ®®®* of *e Saiva sect, and largely 

smooth, and most of them amve at a visited by pflgrims. For six centuries it was the 

earhest raffimefts ^ol *ey can boast even the capital of the Kesari or Lion dynasty of Orissa 


whisker*^ bnf Teo eU xU ’ i^uuivare irom aocut A.D. bUG to 1104. 7000 shrines once 
stinty stkaSlin^wi ^ clustered round the sacred lake, and 600 or 600 ■ 

.»eL„-£;£?<.e?Ssr' 

Bhoii. S'cCd; SsSw'. “"!P- Ww; w 


Bhutan onxj\.vnAKA, HIND. The land tenure bv 

'jmAinvx* ^ Changlo dialect has a considerable village communities. Bhvad brotherhood iq tE^ 
in a+Ea S^<^ssarial peculiarity with Tibetan, but term employed to designate the minute subdivi- 

‘ind RbVEff entirely Tibetan, softened sion of fiefs which obtains in all Eajput states 
ana slightiv chanered in •nhonolrio-'tr te^ nEn-K..^!.-. rncnmxT/-. y^. jpu^ swueb. 


j T 1 77 — Y . j-iuctau, soirenea 

and slightly changed m phonology. The Changlo 
dialect IS spoken along that portion of the north- 
ern fronte of the valley which extends from 
the Binji Boar to the confines of the Knriapera 


BHYENG-TSENG. Bqem. In A^S, a' 
close-grained, compact, grey wood, fit for general 
purposes . — Captain Dance. 

BHYNEE. Cak. Oaryota urens ; its sap is 


Doar, or from about Tf Baryota urens; its sap is 

mg^it have been ascertained. The inhabitants ■ - 


,, .y_. r<J *WW«.JX VXt>T«,WUXX Ui l/ixe 

southpn Himalaya range, and are, generally 
a^ricuituriiL Their physical appearance 


nr+E 7 « — '7“"' lukietuitttuts BHYNSROR is the tract named Puchail orth^' 

lesser elevation of the flat, between the river Chambal and the nass and 
hern Himalaya range, and are. i^enerallv r!fv-ntfi,iTi«AErvii+. +.woiYfYr_-Pi%«-v.Yr 4 n i.. 7 n. 


contains about twenty-four villages, in the lordshir 
of Bhynsror. ^ According to the local tradition oJ 

SOTriA AT f.nA miW f.vJEiiio JXr. i. 


gjits-a few shades of MSLn T^tiS: somTSX wilSrilTn S 

betweenthemandthetribesoftheSub-Himalaya. Bhadravati, the seat of arHu“; andZ 

jTfc 1-^ K * ' 



' ? r ' ' ^ 

k ,L> 





BIA* BIBLK 

traces of the old city, m extensive mounds and whole story by the fables which have been mingled 
ruins, are still beheld around the more modem with it to give authority to the translation. During 
Bhynsror. Tradition adds that the Chirmitti, the 1870 to 1881 a committee in England revised the 
modem Chambal, had not then ploughed itself New Testament. In the 2d century there is said 

to have been an Indian translation of the New 
Testament St. Chrysostom (Evang. Joan. Homil. 
I- cap. i.) says the Syrians too, and Egyptians, 
of and Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians, and 

^ ^ ^ 

own tongues the doctrines derived from this 
man, barbarians though they were, learned to 
was philosophize. 

Nadir Shah, in 1740, ordered Mirza Mehdi to 
translate the four Gospels, but it was done in a 
very faulty manner. A Georgian translation was 
printed at Moscow in 1743. The Armenians have 
it in their tongue ; the Nestorians and Jacobite 
Christians use the Syriac Bible, and it is in the 
TT' T TV. . o. . ■'vernacular of all the nations of Europe. 

^ 1 * ANd.-HlND., The first versions printed in India of any of the 

properly Eibi-sahxbah, an Englishwoman, the Christian Gospels in the Persian and Hindustani 
mistress of a house. Bibi, Begum, Dorasani, languages, wereinl805 attheCollege of Fort- 
Thakuram, are courteous titles of Indian ladies. William. The Persian was superintended by 
BIBLA, of the Baori mce, the Bibia bag of Lieut. -Colonel Colebrooke, and that in Hindustani 
Northern Indm IS the smaller leopard. P. pardiis. by William Hunter. Thomas Jarrett translated 
Mahr. Pter^arpusmarsupiurn. the Gospels into Western Malay; Purush Ram, 
T /-ti ? . Latin into the CJriya; Vydya Nafch, into Mahratti, under 

Biblum, a book. Christians divide their sacred book the superintendence of Dr. William Carey. The Old 
into two portions, the Old and New Testaments, and New Testaments, in whole or in part, have now 
I he former contains the writings of Moses and been translated into 72 of the languages of the 
other prophets, and is the canonical book of the East Indies. 

Semitic religion of the J ews or Hebrews ; the latter Assamese. Gondi. 

contains the doctrines of Jesus Christ, but both Da,tta. Gnjera 

books are canonical in the religion of Christians. ” 

The two books of the Old and New Testament are Bengali * 
reverenced but not read by the Mahomedans of the Bhatti. * HMi 

S. and S.E. of Asia ; and the possessors of the Bhugeii. Hindus 

Taurait, Anjil, Zabiir, and the Koran, viz. the Bikaniri, „ : 

books of Moses, the Evangels, the Psalms, and the S'lest 

Koran, are all styled AhLi-Kitab, or People of l&se 
the Book, ^.e. people possessing a revealed religion. Bugi. ' Kach’li 

The Old Testament is supposed to have been Burmese. Kanoji, 

mostly written in Hebrew, from which it was Oanarese. Karen, 

translated into Greek. The New Testament of . Kashm: 

the Bible was written, it is supposed, originally in 
Greek, but the book has now been translated into Fomisan 1x08*5“’ 
aU the European, and most of the Semitic, Aryan, Garhwali.’ iKmJiao' 

Mongol, and Polynesian tongues, and largely dis- In Malay it w; 
tributed.' The Old Testament, too, has been, in character, in 6 vols 
parts, turned into the vernacular tongues of the tion of Jacob Mos 
East Indies, and the whole of the two books have Dutch possessions ii 
appeared in Arabic. It is related that PMladelphus The immense nu 

sent Aristeus, a man whose wisdom had gamed other religious boc 
his friendship, and Aiidr^us, a captain of the throughout the Moli 
pMd,botb of them Greek Jews, with costly gifts, ity of idiom whici 
to Eleazer the high priest of J erusalem, and asked cation not only bet w 
him to employ learned and fit men to make a between the natives oi tne mitereni 
Greek teanslation of the Bible for the library at selves. Indeed, the Malayan langua. 

Alexandna. Eleazer named seventy elders to a degree of importance which is u" 
undertake the task, and they held their first sitting other European establishments in tl 
at the king s dinner-teble; and Menedemus, the It becomes^ in a great Se th! 

^cratic philosTOher, the pupil of Plato, who had general society, as Dutch is rarely 
sent to Philadelphus as ambassador from by individuals born in Europe w] 

. The translators then number. A constant corresSI 


a channel. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ ii. j). 713. 

BIA. Hind. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

BIADIAH. Hind. Green turbans. 

BIANA, a chieftain of Biana, Dahima, was one ^ 

the most powerful vassals of the Chauhaii emperor, I in numerable 'other nations/ translating "inTa^ 
Pirthi raja. The brothers of this house held the ' ‘ ' ^ 

highest offices under the emperor, and the period 
during which the elder Kaimas was minister, 
the brightest in the Ohauhan dynasty. — Tod, 

BIAR. Panj. Of Mehra forest, near Abbott- 
abad, Hazara ; it is Finns longifolia, and P. excelsa. 

• BIAZ. Hind. Interest of money. 

BIBA BIBA. CjVN. Holigama longifolia. 

BIBAGHA. Hind. Brassica Griffilthii. 


. ^ jLepcha. jPushtu. 

iti. iMacassar, Pwo. 

Mer-lMalay. Sgau. 
ile. I ,, Low. Siamese, 

ti. Alalagasy. Sindi. 

jMalealam. Singhalese, 

stani. [Magadhi. Sonthal. 

Porfeu- Mandaiiang, Sundanese. 

e. Mahratti. Tamil, 

jse. Marwari. „ Kodu 

Mon or Peg- „ Shen. 
fi‘ nan. Telugu. 

Multani. Tibetan. 

Mundari. Toba Batta. 

dri. Munipuri. Tulu. 

Nepali, Ddaipuri. 

ni. Nias. Djaini. 

Palpa. Uria. 


BIBLIOTHECAE SANSKBITaE. 


BTBPAL 


Amboyna dialect becoming the general medium tliirty, varying in price from $80 down to. $li 
of communication throughout the Archipelago, per pikul, but unless one is well acquainted with 
A similar result followed on the translation of the the article, it is impossible to distinguish, them. 


Koran. It gave the purest Arabic a hold. 

Since 1811, Bible Societies for the distribution 
of this sacred book have been formed in most 


In the Chinese tariff, all the sorts are arranged 
under the two heads of black and white. — Jour, 
Ind, Arch. iv. p. 480 ; Hon, Mr, Morrison\^ Com^ 


of the Protestant countries of Europe .— pendious History ;Crcuvfiird"’sDictionarij;Faulk- 
Autlq, lS7d; Custj Modern Languages^ p, 196; pier. See Holothuria ; Trepang. 


Sharpens Histonj of Egypt, i. pp. 808, 309. 
BIBLIOTHEOaE SAKSKRITiE, a catalogue 


by Professor Gildemeister, published in 1847, of volucrata, Linn, 


BIGHHATI, also Bich-taruka. Beng. Silver 
weed, Argyreia si^eciosa. Bich’huti, Tragia in- 


authors, Indian and European, who have edited 
or translated Sanskrit works, or treated of Sanskrit i 
literature. — Cal, Rev. 

BIBOS CAyiFBONS,theGyal; Gavmuspunis. 

BIBWA. Mahr. Semecarpus anacardium. 

BICHE DA MAR. Holothuria, sp, 

Hoy-slitm, . . . Ohik. Holothurion, . . Lat. 
Bwalloe of traders, Eng. Suala, . . . . Malay. 
Sea-slug,SeacuctiBiher, ,, Tripang, . . . . 

Beche de mer,. Port., Er. i Balate, . ■. . , Phil. 

Species of Holothuria are found in most of the 
shallow seas of the Malay and Philippine Arc^iipela- 
gos, near Ceylon, Mauritius, Zanzibar, Polynesia, 
in the upper part of the Gulf of Siam, and are so 


BIOHU. Hind. Martynia diandra. 

BIOHUA, Bichhata. Hind. The Himalayan 
nettle. Urtica heterophylla. Urtica interrupta. 
The name is from Bichu, a scorpion. 

BIOHUA. Hind. A dagger with a waved 
blade. 

BIDAB AD, all of it was formerly a place of 
refuge. See Bast. 

BIDAL. Beng. Bauhinia variegata. 

BIDARA, Karn., also Bidi Kaiavaru, a troop of 
grain-carriers. 

BIDARIKAKD. Hind. Root of Pueraria 
tiiberosa, in Ajmir, considered of a warm nature, 
and used among a great number of ingredients of 


abundant on the northern coast of Australia, that many prescriptions. — Gen. Med, Top, p. 126. 


the people of Celebes, receiving advances from the 
resident Chinese, have been long in the habit of 
making annual voyages thither in quest of it. Its 
only market is that of China, to which many 


BIDASPES, Bedaspes, or Hydaspes of the 
Greeks, the modern Behut, the ancient Vitasta. 
BIDDARI. Sansk. Gmelina Asiatica. 
BIDDAT. Arab, In Mohamedan law, points of 


hundred tons are yearly sent, for the consumption religion neither directly enjoined nor yet forbidden 
of the curious epicures of that country. The by Mahomed. 

fishery of the trepang is to China what that of the BIDDHU-KURHU. Beng. Glypea hernandi- 
sardine, tunny, and anchovy is to Europe. It is folia. 


for the most part caught by hand, for it has little 
power of locomotion, but in deep water, some- 


BIDEN, CHRISTOPHER, author of Naval 
Discipline, or a View of the Necessity for a Law 


times by diving. The great sources of wealth of establishing an efficient Naval Discipline • in the 
the Aru Islands are the pearl and trepang banks, Merchant Service. He was for many years 
on the eastern side of the group. These extend master attendant at Madras. 


the entire length of the islands, and are often BIDENS. Smith, The Kwei-chin-ts’au of the 
several miles in width, being intersected by deep Chinese. A composite plant, one of the Shan- 
channels, some of which will admit vessels of yoh or mountain drugs of the Chinese. It has 
burden. The greater portion is caught in shallow sialogogue properties. — Smith, 
water, where it can be picked up off the bank BIDGIRAMMI. Mal. Linseed, 
without diving. It is produced in the greatest BIDHATA PURUSH, the Hindu god 

abundance on small coral islands, especially those BIDHAY. Beng. The signal for taki: 


BIDGIRAMMI. Mal. Linseed. 

BIDHATA PURUSH, the Hindu god of fate. 
BIDHAY. Beng. The signal for taking leave, 


to the south and east of the Sulu group. The often accompanied by a gift, 
trepang on that coast is of several varieties. BIDPAI or Pilpai is the name given to the 
It is sometimes two feet long ; but its common author of the oldest known collection of tales, but 
length is from four to ten inches, and its diameter no edition of them is in existence. Tradition says 
two or three. Its tentaculse are short, and that they were written in Sanskrit by a Bralirnan 
when the animal is captured, are folded up under of this name, for the benefit of Dabishlim, his king, 
its body. The trepang is first thrown into a and to themalmost all the fabulous relations of other 
kettle filled with boiling sea-water, after a few countries have been clearly traced by Mr. Cole- 
minutes it is removed and gutted. It is then brooke, the Baron de Sacy, and Professor H. H. 
thrown into asecond kettle, where a small quantity Wilson. The Bidpai collection is traditionally 
of water and the parching rind of a mimosa pro- said to have been since reproduced in the Pancha- 
duce dense vapours. This is done to smoke the tantra, or five chapters, also known in India as the 
trepang for better preservation. Finally, it is Panchopakhyana,or*‘FiveCollections”o£80stories, 
dried in the sun, or in case of bad weather under which are simposed to have been in prose, written 
ashed. For a long time the Chinese were the by Vishnu Sarma for the education of a king’s 
sole carriers of the article, but foreigners now sons. Panchatantra means, literally Pentateuch, 
engage in the trade. A great deal of this article or the Pentamerone, or Quinque Partitum. Its 
is imported into Macao, in junks and Portuguese five chapters relate to . the dissensions, and the 
vessels. In the market it appears hard and rigid, acquisition, of friends; inveterate enmity; loss 
and has a dirty brown colour ; when brought to of advantage and inconsiderateness. The book 
the table, it resembles pork rind in colour and has many aphorisms to guide a person in life, 
consistency. The Chinese use it by itself, or as Another collection, called the Hitopodesa, i.e. Salu- 
an ingredient in other dishes, and consume large tary Advice, was originally written in the Sanskrit 
quantities, under the belief that it is an aphrodisiac, language in prose and verse. It is a collection or 
The varieties into which they divide it are above selection of tales drawn from the fables of Bidpai, 
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BIDUATOA KALLANG 


BIGNONIA. 


tlie source also of tiie Panehatantra, and lias 
been translated into most of tbe languages of 
Britisb India, also into Ijlnglish by Dr. Obarles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Francis Jobnston. 
It is full of maxims and worldly advice; it is as 
interesting as the Proverbs or Ecclesiastes, and is 
probably as old as those two works. It opens with 
a reference to Ganesha, the Hindu god of wisdom, 
and the story relates to king Sudarsana of Pata- 
liputra and his intractable sons. Both these books 
have been published in Britain and Germany, and 
there are English, German, French, and other 
translations of them. They were translated into 
Fehlavi in the time of Hushirwan, in the 6th 
century ; from that into Arabic, by Abdallah-ibii- 
al-Makaffa, about the middle of the 8th century, 
and his book is known as the Kalila-wa-Damna. 
This was in the reign of the Khalif Al-Mansur in 
the 8th century. The Kalila-wa-Damna had 18 
chapters, and must have been from another or 
from a larger collection. Then, about the close 
of the 9th century, into Persian, by EudaM, who 
received 80,000 dirhems for his labours. About 
the middle of the 12th centoy (a.d. 1160), in the 
time of Bahram Shah, a Persian prose translation 
was made, and a subsequent second translation 
was made, by Kashiii, and named the Anwar-i- 
Boheili. A Greek version was made by Simeon 
Beth, at the command of Alexis Gomnenes, and 
they appeared since in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
Italian, Spanish, and German. The first English 
edition was in the 16th century ; then in French 
in 1644 and 1709; and they are the foundation of 
yEsop’s fables. In these tales and fables the 
Hindus appear to have been the instructors of all 
the rest of mankind. The complicated scheme of 
story-telling, tale within tale, like the Arabian 
Nights, seems also to be of Hindu invention, as 
are the; subjects of many well-known romances, 
both oriental and European .^ — Elph pp. 156, 157 ; 
Chip.% iii. 146, also iv. 

BIDUANDA EA.LLANG, a race who, with the 
Drang Sleetar, dwelt in Singapore till removed 
from it by the British, when they occupied the 
island in 1818. They speak Malay with a guttural 
accent. They are now dwelling in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

BIDURU NANA BITrAM, Tel., Euphorbia 
thymifolia, A., has the signification of ‘green or 
raw rice of Biduru. ’ The term pachchi arisi, TaM., 
‘raw rice,’ is applied to several of the smaller 
species of Euphorbia. 

BIGANDET, Eoman Catholic Bishop of Hama- 
th a, who resided for many years in Burma and i 
the Malay Peninsula. He published in 1868 a I 
legendary history of Gaudama, and subsequently 
a revised edition of it, which Lieutenant Gauvain 
translated into Frenclj. 

BIGHA, Bhiga, or Beegha, a land measure 
varying in extent in different parts of India. The 
standard bigha of the Eevenue Surveys of the 
North-West Provinces is equal to 3026 square 
yards, or 6-8ths of an acre. In Bengal, the bigha 
contained only 1600 square yards, or little less than 
one-third of an acre. In Benares, it was, at the 
time of the settlement, determined at 3136 square 
yards. In other parganaa it was 2026 to 3600, 

■or to 3925 square yards. A kacha (immature, 
crude, small) bigha is in some places a third, in 
others only a fourth, of a full or standard bigha. 
Akbar’s bigha of 3600 square gaz=2600 square 
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yards =0*538, or somewhat more than half an acre 
on the. above estimation. 

In the N.W. Provinces of India it is nearly five- 
eighths of an acre. In the Lower Provinces it is 
120 feet square, or 4800 superficial feet, nearly 
one-third of an English acre. Tod says that in 
Eajputana 120 are = 40 acres. Sir H. Elliot 
specifies the following as some of the variations 
found in the Upper Provinces for 100 acres, viz. : — 


Farrakhahad, . , . . ’ . • 

Bigha. 

^ 175 

Biswa. 

12 

Kitt; 

0 

East and South Goraklipur, 

192 

19 

7 

Allahabad and part of Azimghur, 

177 

5 

6 

Part of Azimghur and Gazipur, 

, 154 

6 

.8 

Bijnur, . . . . ... 

187 

19 

15 

lathe Upper Boab (Kachim), . 

582 

3 

0 


In Cuttack, the bigha is now considered to be 
an English acre. The Mahratta bigha is called 
twenty pand, or 400 square kathi or rods, each 
five cubits and five hand-breadths; as the rod 
varies so does the bigha ; under the Adal Shahi 
dynasty it was equal to 4683 square yards, or only 
457 square yards less than an English acre. The 
Gujerat bigha contains only 284| square yards,— 
Glossary^ p. 85; Elliot, Supplement - 
Todh Rajasthan, i. p. 553 ; Carnegy. 

BIGNI. HinI). Celtis Caucasica. 

BIGNONIA. This genus of plants is one of 
the Bignoniacem, and 18 species occur in China, 
the Moluccas, Assam, Morung, Peninsula of India, 
and Malacca. Amongst them are B. adenophylla 
of Burma, B. undulata of Hindustan and Gujerat, 
B. multijuga of Sylhet and Penang. The leaves 
of B. chica yield a red colouring matter. Several 
species in Burma and Tenasserim are not yet 
specifically identified. They are called by the 
Burmese, Lain-bha,Kyoun-douk, Than-iiy, Thug- 
gai~ni, and Thau-thet-ngai. Bignonia coronaria, 
a large tree with white iiowers ; very plentiful in 
the Tharawaddy and Pegu districts ; affords from 
the inner bark material for rope. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Linn. 

Stereospermum chelonoides, D. O. 


Padal, Sammi, T Hind. 
Keersel, Tuatnka, Make. 
Padri maram, . Maleal. 
Pu-padria maram, Tam. 


Pathiri maram, . Tam. 
Tagada, ICaligoru, . Tel. 
Kalighutru, Kalugorii, „ 
Pamijhoonea, . . Ukia. 


This is found in various parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, both above and below the ghats in Canara 
and Sunda, though not common there ; abundant in 
the Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godavery, 
and in Gan jam and Gumsur ; also in the Bombay 
ghats, at lOiandalla and Parr ; also in the Panjab, 
the Siwalik tract, Sylhet, and Assam. In the 
mountainous parts of the coast of Coromandel it 
grows to be a large tree ; flowers during tbe .hot 
and rainy seasons, and the seed ripens in Decem- 
ber and January. The wood is high- coloured, 
hard, and durable, and much used amongst the 
inhabitants of the hiUs, where it is plentiful. It 
attains an extreme height of 20 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of 1 foot, and the height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch is 
8 feet. The tree is held sacred by the Hindus, in 
consequence of which it is difficult to obtain the 
timber; but it is a good fancy wood, and suitable 
for buildings. The bark and fruit are used medi- 
cinally, and fhe pleasant-tasted fragrant flowers 
are used to make a cooling drink in fevers. 

Bignonia Indica, Linn. 

Spathodea Indiea. j Bignonia pexitandra, Lour. 

Oalosanthes Indica, Etoie.j- 


BIGNOIsnA. 


BIJA GANITA. 



Mulin, Sori, ; . Hind. I Tat Morang, . . Hind, great rapidity, sending out numerous suckers, 
Tat Palanga, . . „ [ Tctoo, ..... Mahr. from which it may be easily raised. It is a goo<i 

This is. common near water streams on the avenue tree. The rough bark peels of? in small 
Bombay side, chiefly below the ghats. On the pieces about once a year, and is deeply cracked 
Coromandel coast it grows tall, chiefly up amongst and spongy, like an inferior sort of cork. The 
the mountains; flowering- time, the beginning of wood is hard, dosergrained, and of a pale yellow 
the wet season ; seed ripens in January and Feb- colour, not easily worked, flexible, but not fibrous, 
ruary. The wood is so soft and spongy as to be A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 50 to 52 lbs., 
unfit for use. It grows in Behar and in the and 42 lbs. when seasoned, and its specific gravity 
Siwalik hills, and immense pods 18 in. long and is *672. It is well adapted for furniture and orna- 
4 in. broad hang from its branches in its^ leafless mental work.— Beddome; Clegliorn, 

cjfn-f-.A Tn TAnoaHawm "PpAvin aasi if. i« nffAn t . r . ty .7 


state. In the Tenasserim Provinces it is often 
seen near the dwellings of the natives ; it grows 
luxuriantly in the cold regions of the Himalaya. 


The bark and capsules are astringent, and used in Bukt Beora^ 


Bignonia undulata, Boxb, 

Tecoma undulata, Q. Dow. 
Bohira Beora, . . Hind. ! Khew, , , 


tamiing and dyeing. The leaves, called Sionak 
in the Panjab, are used in medicine. 

Bignonia qiiadrilocularis, 

Spathodea Boxburghii, S-pr^ j Wuitus, . . . Make. 

This large tree is found in the higher hilly places 
of the Konkan, the higher valleys of the ghats, 
Circar mountains, Malabar bill, Bombay, Ele- 
phanta; and it is very common in Padshapore 
jungles, in the Southern Mahratta country. It 
flowers during the beginning of the hot season, 
and its flower is very beautiful. The wood is 
strong, tough, durable, and is much used for 
beams, as planking for carts, and for many pur- 
poses, by the natives. 

Bignonia stipulata, 

Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Phabhan, . . Akyab. I Ma slioay, of Moulmein. 
Ka^mhoung, . . ,, 1 

The stipuled trumpet-flower tree has a long 
twisted pod. It is common throughout Tenasserim 
and' at Moulmein. The flowers are often seen in 


A tree with drooping branches like the weeping 
willow, leaves covered with micaceous scales; 
flowers in lateral racemes, very large, orange- 
coloured, and scentless. It is found in the N, parts 
of Baglan and in Kandesh ; is more common in 
Sind, in some of the valleys of the Pubb hills, and at 
Shah Bilawul ; it occurs in Gujerat, is very com- 
mon in Marwar and other parts of Rajwara ; and 
in the month of March, when covered with its 
blossoms, it is splendid. The wood is fine-grained 
and valuable, having a scent like the wahiut leaf. 
It is reckoned very strong and durable, but from 
its size is applicable only to small j)urposes. — iJrs. 
Roxl).., Irvine^ Gihso7i. 

Bignonia xylocarpa, Moxh. 

Tecoma xylocarpa, 6r. Dow. 

Ghau seng, , * , Gan. | Vadenkurni maram. Tail 
K liurseng, . . Mahr. [ 

This large tree grows in all the Madras forests. 
It is easily distinguished by its peculiar rough 
pods, two feet or more in length. The wood is 
never large, is of a brownish yellow colour ; very 


bazars, where they are sold for food. In Akyab hard, and good if ripe; rather close-grained ; takes 


the natives make a spirituous liquor from the bark. 
Dr. McClelland describes it as affording a strong, 
very dense, and most valuable wood for purposes 
requiring strength, elasticity, and density. 

Bignonia suaveolens, Eoxh. 

Stereospermiim suav., W. J Tecoma suaveolens, D. Dow. 


Paml, Parool, . . Beno. 
Padui, Padal, . . , , 

Sammi, Sammu, , Hind, 
Parul, .... Make. 


Bhita i)adari ? . , , S ansk. 
Krishna vrinta, , „ 

Patali, Kalagoru, „ 

Kuberakoslii, Padari, Tel. 


This middle-sized tree grows in the Dandelle 
forest above the ghats, in Canara and Sunda. It 
occurs, though not very common, in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, where it attains an extreme height of 
20 feet, with a circumference of feet, and the 
height from the ground to the nearest branch is 
12 feet. It is a native of the southern parts of 
the Coromandel coast, and also occurs, in the 
Dekhan, Sukanuggiir, Gorakhpur, the Khiri jungle, 
Debra Doon, and Kangra. It has large, dark, 
dull crimson flowers. Its wood is very similar to 
that of B. chelonoides, but of a redder hue, elastic, 
and long-grained, and is used for buggy shafts, 
plough yokes, etc. The bark is employed medi- 
cinally. — Roxh.; Voigt; Gibson; Beddome. 

Bignonia suberosa, R. Indian cork tree. 

Millingtonia horteiisis, Dittw. /tL 
Neemi Chambeli, Hind. | Akas Nim, * » * Hind* 


.a good polish, and is used in turnery and in cabinet- 
making. It also affords an oil, obtained by a 
simple process of reverse distillation, and said to 
be of great efficacy in cutaneous affections. — I)rs. 
Roxb,^ Wight., McClelland., Hooher., Mason., Steivart^ 
Cleg.., Riddell, Gibson; Capts. Beddome, Macdonald. 

BIGOTI. Guj. In Baroacb, village lands, 
undivided. 

BIHL Hind. Seeds of Cydonia vulgaris ; 
quince seed, from Bihi, the quince. There is a 
^ tursh ’ or bittei*, and ‘ shirin ’ or sweet, quince ; 
also a sweetmeat made with quince seeds. 

BIHISHTI, Hind., or Saka, Aeab., a water- 
carrier who conveys it in a skin over his back. 
The word seems to be derived from Bihisht, the 
paradise or heaven of the Mahomedans. 

Bill BEOHRL Hind. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoides. 

BIHD, a somewhat sensual dance by the Miri 
girls. It resembles the Naga movement. Once 
a year, the unmarried people of the village live 
together in a large building, and at the close the 
couples who suit each other pair off and marry, 

BIHULL, the inner bark of Grewia oppositir 
folia, employed in the Himalaya for making ropes. 

BIJ, also Binj, Hind. Seed, any seed, hence 
Bijwar, seed-corn. Bij band is the Sida cordifolia 
and Rumex acutus; Kamul bij, Hymphgea alfia; 


This is a very handsome tree, common in Sukka-ki-bij, Cannabis sativa; Bij-gai, Lonicara 


the gardens of S. India, in Tanjore, Madras, 
Segaon, and between Ava and Taong Dong. In i 


quinquelocularis. Bij-gah, a scarecrow. 

BIJA G ANITA and the Liiawate are the best 


January the tree is covered with beautiful and Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic, by 


fragrant pure white blossoms. It grows with t kara Acharya. 


BIJAI. 


BIKANIB. 



BIJAI. Hind. 
as part of a religious ceremonial. See Brikhotsarg. I 1425, B 
BIJALA, surnamed Silpagiri, king of Kalyan | claimed 


A bull liberated by the Hindus j nagar. - In 1347, Krishna Eai ruled there; in 

Beva Eai ; in 1478, Siva Rai. The sovereigns 
to be of the Yadu race. Towards the 


in the early part of the 11th century. He was a 
Jaina, and was assassinated by three of the Vri 
Saiva sect, at the instigation of his minister 
Basava. 

BIJAPUR, formerly the capital of the Ada! 
Shahi dynasty, which ruled there from a.d. 1501 
to A.D. 1660. Yusuf Khan, a son of Murad Ti. of 
Anatolia, was purchased, in 1499, at Ahmadabad, 
for the Bijapur Body Guard. But in 1501 he 
ftssumed independence, under the title of Adal 
Shah. . The .territories over which this dynasty 
ruled varied considerably in extent, as the Nizam 
Shahi of Ahmadnaggur, the Bahmani kings of 
Beder, the Mahrattas, and Dehli family pressed 
on them. The successive sovereigns were 

Yusuf Khan, styled Yusuf Adal Shah, . a.d. 1501 
Ismail Adal Shah 1., . . , . , „ 1510 

Malloo Adal Shah, . , . . - „ 1534 

Ibrahim Adal Shah i. ,1535 

All A^l Shah I., ,, 1557 

Ibrahim Adal Shah ii. (in his reign Ohand Sultan 

was regent), „ 1579 

Muhammad Adal Shah, , . , • 1626 

Ali Adal Shah II., . . , . . „ 1660 

Sikandar Adal Shah, . . . , • ,! 1672 

The tombs of this family at Gogi and Bijapur 
are domes on basements. Bijapur was taken by 
Aurangzeb a.d. 1686, and is now in ruins, only 
occupied by 12,938 inhabitants. Its splendid 
mosques, mausoleums, and palaces^ although fall- 
ing into decay, are amongst the grandest archi- 
tectural works in India. The more conspicuous 
structures are the tomb of Ibrahim, the Mehtar 
Mahal, the Jamma Masjid, the tomb of Muham- 
mad Adal Shah. A great brass gun is still on the 
ramparts of this city, said to have been cast on 
the 13th December 1585 at Abmadnaggnr, by a 
European, whom tradition styles Rumi Khan. 
It weighs 41 tons, Bijapur fell to Aurangzeb after 
a siege. Although they had an inner . fort much 
stronger than the outer works, the garrison were 
so much in want of provisions, that they were 
compelled to surrender about the 15th October 
1686. Shirzi Khan concluded the terms through 
Ghazi-ud-Din, to whom the emperor, agreeably 
to custom, when he received such proposals through 
any of his officers, was pleased to assign the nominal 
honour of the conquest. Bijapur thenceforth 
ceased to be a capital, and was soon after deserted. 
The ruins occupy a space of about thirty miles in 
. circumference, and are exceedingly grand. The 
great Mahomedan historian Ferishta is supposed to 
have died here, during a pestilence that swept away 
a multitude of the people, but this is uncertain. 
A Buddhist or Jaina temple, under ground, the 
several beautiful mosques and mausolea, and the 
huge gun on the ramparts, into which a full-grown 
man can creep, all merit Sittentioii,^Bnggs^ Nizam. 

BIJAR. Hind. Stilf clay soil, lying low, 
chiefly sown with rice only; occasionally with 
grain also. Bija Sal, also Bija Sar, Hind., Ptero- 
carpus marsupium. 

BIJARA SAL A. Sansk. Marking nut. 
BIJAYANAGAR, also written Yijianagar, said 
to be properly Vidia-nagar, or the town of 
learning, was founded, according to one account, 
by two fugitives from Telingana: according to 
Prmsep, m 1338, by BiM Deo of Karnata, who 
resisted Mahomed Toghalakj and founded Yijia- 


. . - 

15th century it was the capital of a great Hindu 
power, which ruled over the Hindu chiefs to tbe 
south and south-east of the territories of the Adal 
Shahi, Nizain Shahi, and Kutub Shahi, kings of 
their Dekhan ; and what is now called the (leded 
Districts of British India formed the chief part of 
their dominion. Their capital was successively at 
Bijanagar on the Tumbudra, at Pennaconda, 
and Chandragiri. The rajas long maintained their 
place among the powers of the Dekhan, but in 
A.D.^ 1565 four Mahomedan rulers formed a league 
against Ram Raj, and a great battle took place 
(A.D. 25th January 1565, a.h. 20 Jamadi us Sani 
972) near Talli-cotta, on the Kistna, at which 
the venerable raja, then 70 years of age, was taken 
prisoner, and put to death in cold blood. His 
army numbered 70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2000 
elephants, and 1000 heavy cannon. Writing to- 
wards the middle of the 19th century, Elphin- 
stone says his head was kept till lately at Bijapur 
‘'IS a trophy. This battle destroyed the monarchy 
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^ X . This battle 

of Yijianagar, but added little to the territories 
of the victors, their mutual jealousies preventing 
thein extending their frontiers, and the country 
fell into the hands of petty chiefs or insurgent 
officers of the old government, since known to 
the British as zamindars or poligars. The brother 
of the raja removed his residence further east, 
and finally settled at Chandragiri, 70 miles N.W. 
of Madras, at which last jDlace his descendant 
first granted a settlement to the English in a.d. 
1640. The ruins of Bijanagar are now known as 
those of Humpi, and those at Chandragiri are 
extensive and remarkable.— p. 416. 

BIJION. Burm. In Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts, rafters. It is a heavy, compact, 
grey, close-grained wood.--Captain Da^ice. 

BIJNOUR or Bijnaur, a town which gives its 
name to a district in the N. W. Provinces of India. 
The town is in lat. 29'' 22' 36" N., and long. 78^’ 
10 32 E., with a population of 12,865 souls. 
The district has an area of 1902 square miles, and 
a population of 737,153 souls. Of these, 248,455 
were Mahomedans. 

BIJOLL The rao of Bijoli is one of the sixteen 
superior nobles of the rana of Me war’s court. He 
is a Pramara of the ancient stock of Dhar. There 
is an ancient inscription at Bijoli See Lat. 

BIJUCO, a fibre exhibited from Manilla in the 
Exhibition of 1851. Its source was not known, 

BIJUK. Beng. Citrus medica, citron. 

BIKANIR, long. 73" 22' E., lat. 27° 56' N., is the 
chief town of a sovereignty, chiefly in the great 
Indian desert, which has an area of 17,676 square 
miles. ^ The population -was estimated by Tod in 
the beginning of the 19th century at about 539,000 
and the revenue at about six lakhs of rupees. In 

population at 

300,000. The ruling family are of the Bahtor tribe 
of Rajputs, who have held sway there since 1439 
Bikanir maintains a force of 2100 cavalry, and 
about 1000 infantry and 30 guns. Bikanir was 
originally inhabited by various small tribes of Jats 
and others, the quarrels among whom led to the 
conquest of the country in 1458 by Bika Singh, a ' 
son of raja Jodh Singh of Jodhpur. After con- 
solidating his power, he conquered Bagore from 
the Bhattee of Jeysulmir, and founded the city 


BIKAS. 


BILLAIN-LEISTA. 


of Bikaiiir ; he died in a,d. 1505. Hai Singh, the 
fourth in descent from Bika Singh, succeeded to 
power in 1573, and in his time the connection of 


BIKWAN and Bhanguria are branches of the 
Ganr taga. 

BILA, a Negro race occupying the southern 


Bikanir with the Dehli emperors began. Eai Singh part of the Malay Peninsula, along with the 


became a leader of horse in Akbar’s service, and 
received a grant of 52 parganas, including 
Hansi and Hissar, The earliest treaty with the 


Simang, in the provinces of Quedah, Perak, 
Pahang, and Tringann. 

BILADURI, or A1 Biladuri, author of the 


British Government \vas in 1801. Sirdar Singh books Fatah ul Baldan, or the Conquest of Sind, 
succeeded to power in 1852. He did good service Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Spain ; and 
during the mutinies, both by sheltering European the Kitab-ul- Baldan, a cosmographic work. His 
fugitives, and by co-operating against the rebels name was Ahmad bin Yahya bin Jabir, surnamed 
in the districts of Hansi and Hissar. He received also Abu Jafar and Abu Hasan. He lived at 
a salute of 17 guns and the right of adoption. Baghdad, and died a.d. 892-3, a.h. 279. He was 
The Oswal and the Mahesri i&jputs form the called Biladuri, from being addicted to the use of 
chief part of the population ; the Sewak are ser- an intoxicating electuary made with the Malacca 
vants of the temples. On the side of the tank bean of the Anacardium occidentale. 
where the dead are burned are the cenotaphs of BILAI K AND. Hind. Pueraria tuberosa. 

twelve chiefs. The wells at the city are 300 feet BILASPUR of the Central Provinces forms 


The territory was once populous and the northern section of that tract of country 


wealthy ; but the plundering Beedawat bands, 
with the Sahrai, the Khasa, and Rajur robbers in 
the more western desert, so destroyed the kingdom, 


which is usually known as the Chhattisgarh 
plateau. It is situated between lat. 21"^ 45^ and 23° 
10' N., and long. 81° 30' and 83° 15' E. -It was 


that while formerly there were 2700 towns and long held by the Hai-hya Bansi Rajputs, but 'was 
villages in Colonel Tod’s time, not one-half of overrun by the Mahrattas early in the eighteenth 


these remained. Three -fourths of the population century, 
are the aboriginal Jit, the rest are their conquerors, of 715,31 
— the descendants of Bika, including Sarsote divisions i 
(Saraswati) Brahmans, Charans, Bards, and a few Immigrant?: 
of the servile classes. A list is given of 37 fiefs, Chamar, . . 
the chieftains, retainers of Bikanir, holding 43,572 Panka, . . 
foot and 5402 horse. — ToiVs Rajasthan^ i. p. 240, Rant, 

ii. p. 98 ; Prinseph Antiquities^ p. 259 ; Aitcheson'‘s ‘ 

Treaties^ iv. p. 147 ; Elphinstone's Cmihul, p. 10. Alali, ! \ 

BIEA.S. Hind, A grass of N. India, growing Brahman, 
in low ground, with stem and leaves larger than Bairagi, . 
the Dub grass. ! Rajput, . 

BIKH, Bikhma, Bikya, Bish, Vish, Yisha, and ; BILAI 
Ati visha, Hind., are names of a powerful vege- thePersh 
table poison. Dr, Wallicli refers the plant to the j 

Aconitum ferox ; it seems, how-ever, to be the roots 
of several aconites, for Dr. Hooker, in one part of ” ^ 

his journal, mentions that he met with A. palma- ” 

turn, which yields one of the celebrated Bikh ” j 

poisons. All the Sikkim kinds are called gniong ” j 

by the Lepcha and Bhotia, who do not distin- ” -j 

guish them. The A. napellus, he says, is abun- ” " 

dant in the north-west Himalaya, and is perhaps BILAI 

as virulent a Bikh as any species. At another BILBi 

place he mentions that magnificent gentians grow in Azarbijai 


century. The district contained a population 
of 715,398 in 1872, amongst 'w^hom the chief 
divisions are : — 


, 598,2G8. Bauya, .... 4,873 

, . 164,388 Other Hindus,. . 133,833 
, . 72,972 Mahomedans, . . 9,041 


Aliir or Rant, . . 60,574 Prior Racks, 173,194. 

Teli, 51,679 Gond, .... 120,159 

Kurmi, .... 39,843 Kan war, .... 30,436 

Mali, 25,145 Bhumia, .... 2,264 

Brahman, . . . 17,167 Binjwar, . . . 7,009 

Bairagi, .... 11,092 Dlianwar, . . . 3,988 

Rajput, .... 10,702 Other non-Hindus, 9,338 

BILATEE or Bilati. Beng. An alteration of 
the Persian word Vrilayuti, meaning foreign, exotic. 

Bilati Ananas, Fourcroya cantala. 

,, Amra, Sponclias dulcis. 

,, Aloo, potato, Solanum tuberosum. 

,, Amlee, Garcinia pictoria. 

,, Pita-silli, common parsley. 

,, Bagoon, tomato or love-apple. 

,, Mehndee, myrtle, Myrtus communis. 

BILAURI. Hind. Polygonum bistorta. 

BILBA, a nomade tribe in Lahijan in Persian 
Azarbijan, who roam about the frontiers of Persia 


the 'Lachbong valley, also Senecio, Gorydalis, and and Turkey. They are the most predatory, tur- 
the Aconitum luridum, a new species, whose root bulent, and treacherous of all the border tribes 
is said to be as virulent as A. ferox and A. napellus. of Kurdistan, and have been ruthlessly hunted 
The result, however, of Drs. Thomson and Hooker’s down by other tribes. They number about 5000 . 
examination of the Himalayan aconites (of which families, in three divisions, — Piran, Mengur, and 


there are seven species), is that the one generally Marnish. 

known as A. ferox, and which supplies a great BILDI. Hind. Pharbitis nil. 
deal of the celebrated poison, is the common A. BILIGIRI RANGAN, a range of hills in the 
napellus of Europe. Bikhmaura is also a name east of the Yelandur Jaghir in Mysore, The only 
for A. ferox. — Wall; Hooker's Jour. i. p. 168, inhabitants are the wild Soligar. 


and ii. p. 108 ; Engl Cyc. p. 455. See Aconitum. 
BIKKI. Tel. Gardenia latifolia. 
BIKRAMPUR, an ancient town in the Dacca 
district of Bengal, equal to Nadya as a seat of 


BILIMBI. Malay. Averrhoa bilimbi, and A. 
carambola. 

BILIN. Hind. Feronia elephantum. 
BILITSHI. Hind. Ribes niibicola, R. glaci- 


learning ; for several hundred years, from the alis, and R. glossularia ; currant and gooseberry, 
time of Vikramaditya until hiken by the Maho- BILKHAKIA. Hind. A tribe of Rajputs of the 
medans, it was a seat of government under the Bachgoti Chaipan stock, so named from Bilkhar 
Hindu rulers of Bengal. There is a mound near; in Oudh. — Wilson's Gloss. 


and near the site of the palace is a deep excava- 
tion called Agnikunda, in which it is said the last 
native prince with all his family burned themselves 
on the approach of the Mahomedans. — Imp. Gaz. 


BILLA GANNERU, Tel. , Yinca rosea. 

BILL A ILEI. Can. Gerbillus Indiciis. 
BILLAIN-LENA. Hind. A deprecatory custom 
in India amongst Mahomedan women. A woman 


BILLA JUVV!, 

sweeps her open hands along the outline of the 
body of another person from the head down- 
wards, then presses the backs of her fingers against 
her own temples. The ceremony is intended to 
represent that the performer takes on herself all 
the evils that may befall the other. 

BILLA JUVyi, Erra Juvvi, and Nandireka. 
Tel. Ficus nitida, ThwiK Dr. Wight considers 
this to be the same as F. Benjamina, L, 
BILLAPA. Tel. Trichilostylis globulosa, Nees. 
BILLA SOOKGUM, a town in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts of India, where there are caves conhiining 
osseous breccia and deposits, described by Lieut. 
Newbold. 

BILLAWAR. Can. A wood of Mysore. It 
has great toughness or elasticity, makes handsome 
furniture resembling walnut, and is much used for 
the framework of carriages, for felloes and spokes 
of wheels. 

BILLAWAR, a race in Canara engaged in col- 
lecting pahn toddy. 

BILLICUL, a small natural lake near Segoor 
•on the hTeilgherries, 5700 feet above the sea. 

BILLI LOTAK Sans. Yalerian ; also a species 
of Melissa or Nepeta ruderalis. The words mean 
cat-robing, from the circumstance that cats roll 
amongst these plants. 

BILLU KARRA, also Bibudu chettii. Tel. 
Satin wood, Chloroxylon Swietenia, D. e. Karra in 
Telugu means wood, Chettu, a tree. 

* Pogostemon plectran- 

thoides. Bil-nalita, Corchorus fascicularis. 

^ BILODAR or Biddoja. Hind. Falconeria 
•insignis. 

^^B-PAT. Beng. Lochennia corchorifolia, 
BIL-RAL Beng. Sinapis patens. 

BILU, Burmese Buddhist myths, the equiva- 
lents of the Hindu Rakshasa. They are generally, 
however, described as engaged in some humorous 
mischief.— p. 27., 

BILU. Mahr. Waste land, or uncultivated 
mnd, viz. the Gaothan or vibage site ; Gaoran, 
free grazing ground ; Turmandi, the cattle stand- 
ing-place ; Hulabamu, grass land. 

BILYA or Bilvamu. Sansk. JGgle marmelos. 

It is sacred to Mahadeva 5 he alone weai*s a 
chaplet of its flowers, and they are not offered 
m sacrifice to any other deity. If a pious saiva 
Hindu should see any of its flowers fallen on the 
ground, he would remove them reverently to a 
temple, 

BILYA-TITHA. Cx\n. Feronia elephantum. 
BIMA, one of three races speaking distinct 
languages current in the island of Bmnbawm. 

I heir alphabet, once distinct, has been displaced 
by that of the Celebes. See India. 

Hind. Myrsine Africana. 
or Vzmba. Sansk. Bryonia grandis. 

BIMB of Abyssinia. Bruce thought that this 
might be the insect which is alluded to in 
Scripture as the plague of flies. See Tsal-tsal : 
Tse-Tse. ’ 

BIMBA, a race who occupy the rugged 
mountains of, and along with, the Kukha. They 
shiah Mahomedans. 
BIMBASARA, king of Magadha, B.c. 578, 
reigned 52 years. He was first of the house of 
Bhattya, and was murdered by his successor, — this 
dyiiasty, from B.c. '578 to B.c. 447, in succession 
See Bhattya ; Yindusara. 

• BIMLIPATAM, a seaport town, in long. 83° 


BINDU-SAROYARA. 

29' E., and lat. 17° 63' N. It has an open roadstead 
with a small river. It is 15 miles K of Yizao-a- 
patam, on the eastern side of the Peninsula*^ of 
India. The Dutch had a factory there, which was 
plundered by the Mahrattas in 1754. 

BIMRA of Chenab, Yitex negundo. 

BIN. Bcjrm. a tree; Cannabis sativa, 

BINA or Yina. Hind. A lyre,; also Andro- 
pogon muricatum. In Bengal,- Avicennia tomen- 
tosa; in Borneo, Antiaris toxicaria. 

BINAULA. Seed of the cotton plant. Binahar, 
Hind,, cotton-gatherer. 

^BINAURIA. Hind. A plant of N. India 
given as fodder to horned cattle. ’ 

SJS Sansk. Solanum melongena. 

BIN-BHINSA. Hind. The jungle sheer) or 
lom-horned antelope, Tetraceros quadricornis. 

-^belmoschus esciilentus. 
BINDA, Chaing or Oliain, fishermen, boatmen, 
and general labourers. 

BINDAHARA, at a native Malay court, the 
treasurer. 

BINDAK, also Findak. Hind. Corylus avellana 
hazelnut. ' 

i Momordica echinata. 

BINDH MADHU, a great temple at Benares. 

I described by Tavernier 1680, but destroyed by the 
i emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the form of a St. 
Andrew s cross. 

BiroiYACHAL hills, in Bundelkhand, com- 
mencing near Seundah, long. 26° 14' E., lat. 78° 60' 
is.; proceeds S.W. to Narwar, 25° 39', 77° 52': S.E. 
to 24° 12 '; N.E. to Ajegarh, 24° 63', 80° 20 ', 
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Kullmjar in the same vicinity; and E. to Barghar, 
^0 iu, 81 36. iSone are more than 2000 feet • 
the average between the Tura and Kuttra passes! 
about 520 feet. The Tons falls over the brow by 
a cascade of 200 feet ; Bilohi, 398 feet ; and Bonti, 
400 feet. ’ 

BINDLIGAR. Hind, Maker of tinsel orna- 
ments. 

^BINDRABAN or Yrinclawan, signifying a grove 
01 1 ulsi trees, is a holy Hindu town situated 
on the right bank of the river Jumna, The 
Circumstance which imparts most to its sacred 
character, is its having been the site of the early 
revels of Krishna, the Apollo of the Hindu^ 
Muttra having been his birthplace. Many a 
Hindu ^lacreon courts the muses with lays 
dedicated to this youth, prominent in Hindu 
niytliology, and minstrels and maids join in soft 
strains to his praise. Bindraban is now noted for 

^^^hfacture of pretty toys, made of a composi- 
tion that may be mistaken for mineral. Indeed, 
tlie_ vendors pass them off as such, and, to enhance 
their value, declare that they are brought from 
Jeypore, where articles of this description, and 
marble toys especially, receive a fine finish. TJie 
Valabbaoharya sect of the vaishnava Hindu have 
many hundreds of their temples at Mathura and 
Bmdraban. At Benares and Bindraban, the annual 
dances, c^stituting the Bas Yatra, in commemora- 
tion of Krishna and the sixteen Gopi, are per- 
formed with much display.— Yowr of India hy 
Yatra ; Rudra Sami^raiiyl 
BINDU, a perfect jogi, and teacher of yoga 

23r3jCt)lC6S* 

BINDUNI, a small tribe amongst the Bakh- 
tian who are believed by the latter to be prior 
sefttlers. ^ 

BINDU-SARO'V ARA, a lake from which the 



BINEPATTA. 


BINUA. 


Ganges issues, also called Lake Mansaravara. It 
is fabled to be formed by drops of water falling 
from Maliadeva’s liair. 


etc., the source of the commercial term for the 
poona or peon spars. — Exh, of 1851. 

BINTEKNE, a town in Ceylon where hot 


BINEPATTA, in Ooorg, a race of Malabar who springs occur. See Hot Springs. 


personate demons at festivals. 

BINGHAR BIJ. Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. 
BINGU. Panj. Geltis Gaucasica. 

BINJAI. Malay. Mangifera cassia, Jack, 
BINJI DOAR, a tract of country in the H.E. 


frontier of India, towards Bhutan, in long. 91'' E. red. 


i BINTULU, a river of Borneo, on the banks of 
which the Kyans dwell. See Kyans. 

BINTUHGAH wood of Java is employed in 
the same manner as Wadang, but grows to a 
larger size; the colour of the wood and bark is 


The language spoken thence to the Kuriapera Doar, 
in long, 92“ E., is a dialect of the Buteah or Tibet. 


BINUA. The Jakun, Orang Bukit, Rayet Iltaii, 
Sakai, Halas, Bclandas, Besisik, and Akkye are re- 


It is occupied by the Changlo race, a word which garded by Newbold (ii. 382) merely as divisions of 


means black. See Bhutan. 

BIN-JOGI, a pipe used by snake-charmers. 


Orang Binua, people of the country. Malays term 
them Orang titan, men of the forest ; Orang Darat 


BINJWAR, a tribe who speak a dialect of Liar, wild men of theinterior; and Orang-ulu, people 
Hincli, and generally observe Hindu customs, but of theu}Dperpartof the river, etc., — epithets which 
the manes of theii* forefathers appear to be their they consider offensive. The Binua people occupy 
chief worship; they live hi a very wild state, the rivers Johore (the Lingiu and the Sayong), 
subsisting principally by hunting. The Byga of Binut Pontian, Batu, Pahator, Rio, Formosa (the 
the Mundla district are nearly connected with Simpang, Kiri, Pan, and Simrong, with their nume- 
them. — Dalton^ EtlmoL 148. rous affluents), and Iiidau (the Anak Indau, Sim- 

BIN-KUK. Aiiab, Armeniaca vulgaris, Lam, rong, and Made) , with the country watered by them , 


the Mundla district are nearly connected with Simpang, Kiri, Pan, and Simrong, with their nume- 
them. — Dalton,^ EtlmoL 148. rous affluents), and Indau (the Anak Indau, Sim- 

BIN-KUK. Aiiab, Armeniaca vulgaris, Lam, rong, and Made) , with the country watered by them , 
BINLANG- are stones worsliipped as emblems and by means of these rivers a constant cornmuni- 
of Siva. They are formed at Muheswur, in the cation - is maintained between the families of the 
Nerbadda, where a whirlpool occurs, and rounds Binua on the two sides of the Peninsula. The 
and polishes fallen stones into the form of a boundary between Pahang and Johore intersects 
lingam. See Hindu ; Siva. the country of the Binua, the whole of the Anak 

BINNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. Indau, and the lower part of the Simrong being in 

BIN NELLI. Singh. Phyllanthus urinaria. Pahang, and all the other rivers, including the 
BINNUGE, according to Thunberg, is the Made, on which they are found, appertaining to 


and polishes fallen stones into the form of a boundary between Pahang and Johore intersects 
lingam. See Hindu ; Siva. the country of the Binua, the whole of the Anak 

BINNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. Indau, and the lower part of the Simrong being in 

BIN NELLI. Singh. Phyllanthus urinaria. Pahang, and all the other rivers, including the 
BINNUGE, according to Thunberg, is the Made, on which they are found, appertaining to 
name given by the Singhalese to a species of Johore. The authority of the Bindahara and the 
Ipecacuanha. There are two kinds, one called Tamunggongislittlemorethannominal. The Binua 
Elle Binnuge ; the other, which is red, is called are divided into tribes, each under an elder, termed 
Rat Binnuge. The red is reported to be the the Batin. The Jakun are extremely proud, and 
better. Both are species of Periploca, both creep will not submit, for any length of time, to servile 
or twine round the bushes which grow on the offices or to much control. ’ The Binua or Sakai 


sandy downs. — Thunberg's Trs. iv. p. 186. 
BINSIN. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 

BINT. Aeab. a daughter, a girl. In Egypt, 
every woman expects to be addressed as ^ 0 lady,’ 


: language of Pera appears to resemble, in its 
phonetic character, the ruder dialects of the 
Burman group. This character is intermediate 
between that of the Simang on the one side, and 


0 female pilgrim,’ ‘0 bride,’ or ‘Ya bint!’ (0 [that of the ruder Sumatran, Javan, and Bor 
ji.ncrTit.AT'> Tn A vaTiiA, unn ma.v * V’fl.l mfl.rfi. !’ 1 iipnn. nn tTiPs nhTip.r. TTiPs .TrjTinr Bimia Tnon 


daughter). In Arabia you may say, ‘ Y’al mara 1 ’ 
(0 woman) ; but if you attempt it near the Nile, 


neon, on the other. The Johor Binua is more 
guttural, aspirate, and harsh, remarkably broad 


the answer of the offended fair one will be, ‘ May and slow. 

Allah cut out thy heart!’ or, ‘The woman,^ please In the Binua, the cheek-bones are broad in all 
Allah, in thine eye!’ And if you want a violent directions, and prominent, giving to the face, 
quarrel, ‘Y’al aguz!’ (0 old man), pronounced below the base of the forehead, a marked lateral 
drawlingly, — ‘ Y’al ago-o-ooz,’ — ^is sure to satisfy development beyond it, or to the forehead an 
you. In India, ‘ Ho-ma ’ (0 mother) is a usual appearance of being compressed. The lower jaw 
and acceptable exclamation ; and Amma, or the is massive, spreads out and does not rise rapidly, 
Ma-Sahiba or lady mother, are terms which the thus producing an obtuse chin, mid the anterior 
highest in the land would accept. On the plains maxillary projection considerable. 


of Torrento, it wfis always customary, when 
speaking to a peasant girl, to call her ‘ Bella f e ’ 


The lofty Gunong Bermun, nearly 100 miles to 
the north of the Lulumut grouxi, with the moun- 


(Beautif 111 woman), whilst the worst of insults tains which adjoin it, may be considered the central 
was ‘ Yecchiarella.’ So the Spanish caiesero, highlands of many tribes. In the ravines and 
under the most trying circumstances, calls his valleys of Gunong Bermun, two of the largest 
mule ‘Yieja, ravieja’ (Old woman, very old rivers of the Peninsula, the Pahang and the Muar, 
woman), — Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 121. with their numerous upper tributaries, have their 

BINTANGOR, a wood of the Malay Peninsula, source. The Simujong, which unites with the 
in great abundance around Singapore. It is Lingi, also rises there. 

used in ship-building, serving for planks, masts, The upper part of these rivers, and many of 
spars, etc., and is exported in large quantities to their feeders, are occupied by five tribes, differing 
the Mauritius, California, etc. For masts and somewhat in civilisation and language. The Udai 


yards, the wood p)referred is the red bintangor of 
Sumatra. It is a species of Uvaria or Calophyllum, 


(who appear to he the same people who are known 
to the Binua of Johore under the name of Oranff 


which, in all the maritime ports of India, has Pago) are found on some of the tributaries of the 
obtained the name of poona or puhn, from the Muar, as the Segamet, Palungan, and Kapi, and 
Malayan word signifying tree in general ; as pnhn in the vicinity of Gunong Ledang. This tribe has 
upas, the poison tree, puhn kayu, a timber tree, less approximated to Malayan habits than the 



BIOPHYTUM SENSITIYITM. 

others. The Jalam partially frequent the same 
territory, the lower part of Palungan, Gappam, 
etc., and extend northwards and north-westwards 
within the British boundaries. 

Many of the Mintira around Gunong Bermun 
wear the bark' of the tirap, the men using the 
chawat, and the women a piece of rude cloth, 
formed by simply beating the bark, which they 
wrap round their persons, and which, like the 
sarong of the Johore women, reaches only from 
the waist to the knees. The Udai women wear 
the^ chawat like the men. The Bermun tribes 
believe in Pirman as a being who made the world. 
He dwells above the sky. Each tree has a iin, 
and the Jin Bhumi haunts the rivers and moun- 
tains, causes sickness and death. There is no 
religious worship, but recourse is had in sickness 
to a Poyang, who combines the functions of priest 
physician, and sorcerer. The Poyang and PawamJ 
of the Bermun tribes, the Poyang of the Binua^ 
the BatU, the Dyak, and Dato, and the Si Basso 
or the Batta, are all the shaman, priest, wazir, 
physician, in different shapes.— ./ownzai: Indian 
Archpdafjo, im ; Newbold, British Settlements, 
11. p. 892. ’ 

BIOPHYTUM SEHSITIVUM. D. C Syn 
Oxahs sei^itiva. A plant of the Moluccas and of 
both the Peninsulas of India.— ; Voigt 
^ BIB or Yir, a man, the Latin vir. Birbani 
IS the term amongst the Jat for a man’s own 
mfe ; a femme couverte. Birbhiim, said to mean 
the land of heroes. 

^ BIB, a town on the left bank of the Euphrates 
m the pashalik of Orfa, with 1700 houses. Cara- 
vans and travellers from Aleppo to Orfa, Darkokr 
Baghdad, and Persia, cross the river here. ^ 
BIB or Ber, Akab. A cistern to hold rain- 
water. Jacob’s well, Bir Yakub, or Bir-us-Sama- ' 
nah is 9 feet broad, and more than 70 feet deep. 
In 1855 it still had a stone over its mouth, as in 
John iv. 

BIB, a village in the Kangra district of the 
ranjab, with valuable magnetic iron ore, from 
which iron is manufactured. 

BIB A or Beri. Hind. Small pieces of areca 
nut, spice, catechu, and sometimes a little quick- 
lime, rolled up in a leaf of the piper betel. It is 
used as a masticatory, an aromatic, astringent, 
and alkalescent condiment. It is presented to 
visitors on their leaving.— IF. 

SiirT-V 2:izyphus nummularia. 

BIBAKAYA. Tel. Luffafcetida, IF. 
BIBAMDANDI. Hiistd. Microlonchus divari- 
cata. 

BIBBA. Hikd. Terminalia bellerica. 

BIBB AL. Baja Birbal, a general of the emperor 
Akbar, who placed confidence in him. He failed 
in an expedition against the Yiizufzai Afghan, and 
was killed in the destruction of the army in 
January 1586. His companionable qualities en- 
deared him to the emperor, but he was a man of 
solid merit, and of very lively conversation, and 
many of his witty sayings are still current in 
India. A small but richly-ornamented house is 
pointed out to have been the residence of Birbal 
m Futtehpur Sicri.— Tr. Emd. ii. p. 9 : ElpMn-- 
stone, p. 455, ^ ? .f 

BIBBAT. Sansk. Coral. 

with spices. 

BIBBHAH, the founder of the Sad’h or Sad’hu, 


BIBD FEATHERS. 
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a Hindu Unitarian sect, who are chiefly in the 
upper part of the doab from Farrakhabad to 
beyond DeblL , In 1868 there were 9923 in Oudh 
According to Mr. Trant, the sect originated about 
a.d. 1658, with a person named Birbhan, an in- 
£ ®^^j^^sir, near Narnal, in the province 

ot Hehii. He is said to have been taught bv 
Udaya Das, or Uda-ka-Das (the servant of the 
God), who was also known as the Malik-ka- 
Hukm, the command of the Creator, meaning the 
pemonified word, of God. Birbhan has also been 
said to be a disciple of Jogi Das. 

• A f doctrines is embodied 

m tneAdi-Upa-des, a tract with twelve command- 
ments— (1) to acknowledge one God ; (2) to be 
modest md humble; (3) not to lie; (4) nor 
malign ; (5) nor steal ; (6) nor kill ; (7) nor beg ; 
(8) nor covet; (9) to avoid narcotics; (10) be 
monogamic ; (11) wear white clothes; and (12) 
make no marks on their bodies. Their doctrines 
are^evidently derived from the unitarianism of 
writers, with a slight 
g^t from the principles of the Hebrew cMe. 
iney have no temples. Birbhan preached a really 
pure and excellent ethical code, making truth, 
temperance, and mercy the cardinal virtues, but 
retainmgmanyof the doctrines of Hinduism, such 
as that of Mukti, which is the tenet considering 
the ultimate object of all devotion to be liberation 
from life on earth.—//. Wilson, p. 853; Oudh 
Census, 1868. . , 

BIBB HUM, a district in the Bengal Presidency 
N., and long. 87" 
and 83 4' 15" E., with an area of 1344 square 
miles, and in 1872 a population of 696,943. Its 
nameis_said to mean the land of heroes, but the 
bantal Ppganas are on the north, and in their 
ton^e V ir means jungle. The aboriginal races, 

1 Muchi, Dorn, Bauri, number 

Its former chief town is Hagar or Bai- 
nagar, now in decay. Near Deoghur or Byjnath 
is a small town in the zillah of Birbhum, famous 
tor Its temples, visited every year by thousands of 
pilgrims froin the North-West Provinces of India. 

It IS situated in the great table-land which extendKS 
from^ near Bardwan to Dimwa Ghat in Behar 
Granite, syenite, and gneiss, traversed by green- 
stone veins, are the prevailing rocks ; copper, 
lead, and iron ores. The vein of copper at the 
surface runs east and west ; is partly in the form 
or green carbonate. Feins of lead ore, in the 
state of galena or siilphuret, traverse the principal 
vein at right angles. The nearest coal is forty 
miles off. I 

BIRCH TREE. Betula, sp. 

Tag.pa, .... Bhot. I B’hurjia, . Gk.,8axsk. 

Birch trees are found in the KW. Himalaya, 
and in Japan The birch, tagpa, of the Chenab 
river IS usually a crooked and stunted tree, but 
sometimes exceeds one foot in diameter. The 
annual bridges over the mountain torrents are made 
of birch twigs. The thin white bark of the Betiila 

^ can be 
peeled off. It is used to make umbrellas, and for 
writing on in lieu of paper. A species of birch 
the Hwa-muh (bark, Hwa-muh-pi), is 
used in the saddler, shoemaker, cutler, and candle- 
maker’s trades. See Betula. 

^crasus, species. 

BIBd'fE FTHPR^^f ’ Oapsicum baccatum. 
rLAIllEBS, from the cranes and king- 


BIED FISH. 


BIKD NESTS. 


fishers, form a considerable article of trade in The edible birds’ nests of Southern and Eastern 
Southern Asia. The feathers of a large green Asia are perhaps obtained from more than one 
kingfisher are exported from Madras to Singapore, species of swallow, but one of them seems to be 
to be used by the Malays, Javanese, and Chinese, the Collocalia nidifica, 0. brevirostris, McClelland, 
They sell there at 200 per cent, profit. of Java, and other islands of the Eastern Archi- 

BIRD FISH, Hemiramphus argenteus. pelago, the Assam hills, the Sikkim Himalaya, 

TCiT A ■XT-rv t t i r x r •« ■j 4-r -i ^ i • _ _ xxr 1 -i 1 T „ 


BIRD ISLAND, called by the Malays Pulo Neilgherries, Wynad, Ceylon, the western coast of 
Manok, lies midway between Ceram and the Ser- India, at Pigeon Island S. of Honore, the Yin- 
watty group, in the Eastern Archipelago. It is a gorla rocks, and at Sacrifice Rock, 20 miles S. of 
high solitary mountain with a truncated cone, Tellicherry. Dr. Jerdon says that the best nests 
inhabited by myriads of birds, and natives resort are from the Collocalia linchi (0. fuciphaga), which 
to the island to collect the eggs. Sulphur also builds in the Nicobar Islands, and along the east 


occurs on the island. — Ilorsburgh, See Kefi&ng. 

BIRD, JAMES, of the Bombay Medical Service, 
in which he rose to be a Member of the Medical 
Board. He wrote an Analysis of the Murat-i- 


coast of the Bay of Bengal from Arakan south- 
wards to Java; but several other species of 
Collocalia occur in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, as far as New Guinea, one in the 


Ahmadi, a history of Gujerat, in Lond. As. Trans. | Mauritius, and one in the islands of the Pacific. 
1833, i. p. 117; Biographical Sketch of Capt, I The nests are collected all over the Malay and 
M^Murdo, ibid. 123 ; Memoir on the Country from j Philippine Archipelagos, on the Malabar coast 
Poona to Kittoor, ibid. ii. p. 65; Account of the I and the Tenasserim provinces, wherever there are 
Ruined City of Bijapur, Bom. As, Trans, i. p. 367 ; caves to afford the birds shelter and protection. 
Translation of Cufic Inscriptions from Southern The caves are most frequent in the limestone 
Arabia, ibid. 239 ; Translation of Inscriptions at formation, but Java and Borneo seem to be the 
.Burra and Bajah, ibid. 438 ; Introductory Notice birds’ chief resort. The celebrated caves of 
to the History of Sind, ibid. 402 ; Biographical Karang-bolong (hollow-rocks) are situated in the 
Notice of Arabic and Persian Library at Cutch province of Baglen in Java, and on the shore of 
Bhooj, ibid.; On Bactrian, Hindu, and Roman the southern sea.. The entrance is at the sea 
Coins in the Bombay Collection, ibid. 293 ; Ac- level, and at the foot of limestone rocks several 


count of Temple of Somnath, from the Persian, 
ibid. ii. p. 13 ; On the Christian Faith in Arabia, 
and Himyaritic Inscriptions from Aden and Saba, 


hundred feet in height. One place has 200 feet of 
perpendicular descent before coming to the first 
ledge. The mouths of the caves are about 18 


ibid. 30; Hindu Gold Coins, and Zodiac Coins of feet broad and 30 high, while, within, they expand 
Jahangir, ibid. 55 ; On the iEthiopic Family of to breadths of from 60 to 114 feet, and to heights 
Languages in Eastern Africa, ibid. 294; Memoir of from 420 to 480, the sea penetrating them to 
of General Kennedy, ibid, 417 ; Historical Geo- the extent of one-fourth of their length, and in 
graphy of Hindustan, and- on the Origin of the rough weather rendering them inaccessible. The 
Social State among the Hindus, BL Ab. Trans, descent of the collectors to the caves is effected 
1840, ix. p. 848 ; Account of the City of Balkh by narrow rattan ladders, usually about 74 feet 
and its Neighbourhood, extracted from Persian in length, attached at top to a stout tree. Within 
Authorities, Bom. Geo. Trans, ii. p. 60; Illustra- the caves are bamboo scaffoldings erected in order 
tions of the Arab and Persian Geographers, or the to reach the nests, which are detached from the 
Geography of the Middle Ages, ibid. 58 ; Histori- sides by the hand, and from the roof by hooks 
cal Researches on the Origin and Principles of attached to long poles. There are three periods 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, with Accounts for making the collection, April, August, and 


of the Caves of Western India, Bombay 1847, 
folio. — Dr, Bidsds Catalogue, 

BIRD-LIME. 

Kilut ; gatap, . IMalay. [ Pissiiii, . . , . . Tam. 

Ptits-chei-Klei, . „ 1 Banka, . . , . . Tel. 


December. The nest-gatherers are bred to their 
dangerous calling, and before the commencement 
of the first gathering, plays are acted in masks, 
and there is feasting on the flesh of buffaloes and 
goats, to invoke the aid of the ‘ lady queen of the 


The substances known in Europe under this south ’ (Nai ratu kidul), an imaginary being, 
name are the viscid juices of several trees. One is without whose tutelary aid the work of robbing 
prepared in Europe from the middle bark of the the nests would not, as they think, prosper. 


holly, by boiling it seven or eight hours in water, 
then laid in heaps on the moist ground to ferment, 
with stones over it, to press it down till it passes 
into a mucilaginous state, then pounded, washed 


After the crop has been taken, the caves are 
closed against human ingress. The whole annual ' 
gathering, which is effected at little cost, amounts 
to from 50 to 60 pikuls yearly, or, on an average, 


and kneaded till free from extraneous matter, and to 7370 lbs., worth at Batavia about £18,000. 
kept for four days in pots to ferment and purify On the N.W. side of Borneo, and not far from the 
itself, when it is fit for use. In Southern India it banks of the river Baram, birds’ nest caves are 
is obtained from the Palay, the Isonandra acumi- found 140 miles from the sea, by the course of the 
nata. The best is prepared from the outer cover- river. They consist of three chambers, one of 
ing of the fruit and tender twigs and bark of the which is reckoned to be no less than 200 fathoms 


jack tree, but several of the Arto carpi yield it, 
— Rohde; Tom. 

BIRD NESTS. 

G’ne-ta-thay, . . Burm. Ababil-ka-ghos- 
Yen-wo, , . . Chin. lah, .... Hind. 
Indianische-vogel- Mdi-di-Tuncliino, , It. 

nestjes, . . . Dut. Susuh, ..... Jav, 

Nids de Tunquin, . Fr. Sarang-bnrong,^ . Mal. 

Indianische-vogel- Nidos de la China, . Sp, 

nester, .... Gee. 


. in length. These are the property of the power- 
• ful Kayan tribe, and, like those of Karang-bolong, 
are carefully guarded. 

The nests used by the Chinese are brought 
principally from Java and Sumatra. Nests are 
composed of a mucilaginous substance, and it 
has been supposed by some that the Gelidium 
‘ corneum enters into their composition, but it is 
more probable that they are formed by mucus 
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BIED OF P-ABADISE. 


eliminated from the stom^h of the swallow. BIED of PAEADISE. 
Externally they resemble iH-concoeted fibrous BurongMati . . Aetj 
isinglass, and are of a white colour, inclming to Manuk devata, . .* Jav* 
red ; their thickness is little more than that of a Burong devata, . Malay* 
silyer spoon, and their weight from a quarter to 
half an ounce. When .dry, they are brittle and 
wrinkled, little larger than a goose egg. Those 
that are dry, white and clean, are the most valu- 
able. They are packed in bundles, with split 
rattans run through them to preserve their shape. 

If procured before the eggs are laid, the 
nests are of the best kind ; if they contain eggs 


Papua birds. 
Ave de Pardiso, 
Burong Papua, 
Sofiu, Siofiu, 


Port. 

Tern. 


only, they are still valuable; but if the youno* again then celestial home, fall and 

are m the nests or have left them, they are Larly wf (see Camoens Lusiad, Books.). 


are m the nests or have left them, they are nearly 
worthless, being dark-coloured, streaked with 
blood, and intermixed with feathers and dirt. 
The best are found in deep, damp caves, which 
if not injured, will continue to produce indefi- 
mtely. Some of the most profitable oaves are 
50 miles ie the interior. Everywhere the method 
of procuring these nests somewhat resembles that 


Birds of paradise, the most beautiful of win^-ed 
creatures, were fabled, in the fancy of an Arabian 
poet, as visitants from heaven to earth; and the 
islanders of the Archipelago are said to believe that 
when old, and feeling the approach of death, the 
paradise birds fly upward towards the sun, but 
having spent their strength in the inferior world’ 
fail to reach again their celestial home, fall and 


-O — A, ). 

iNo representation can exaggerate their beauty, or 
excel the lustre of their plumage. They were 
supposed footless, and incapable of alightinjr, 
until it was discovered that the Indians cut (flf 
their feet before preserving them. They are 
obtained in New Guinea, the Aru Islands, Misol, 
palwatti, Wagioii (Grawfurd, Jour. Ind. Arch, 
iy. 182). In the nutmeg season, they come from* 


of catching birds in the Orkney Isles. After thev IJ' -P* season, they come from 

are obtained, they are separated from feathers of N. Guinea, 

and dirt, are carefully dried and packed and ^ forty over the eastern 

are then ready for the consumer. The Chinese f ^ ^chipelago (Valentyn qu. Forrest, 

are the only purchasers, and carry them in junks to New Guinea, 142). In Linnseus' genus 

to the Chinese market, where thev command have 

extravagant prices; the best, or white kind But three 

often being worth 1800 dok per pikui of 1331 “®Med in that genus are, P. apoda, 

lbs. avoir., which is nearly twice their wekhtin with back of deep maronne brown, con- 

silver. The middling kind is worth from 1200 with the golden fulvous neck ; it is the 

to 1800 dollars, and the worst, or those pro- . ®^^w, and has peculiar dense feather- 

cured after fledging, 150 or 200 dollars per breast. P. Papuana, Bechstein (P. 

pikulj according to these three qualities, the duty brown, 

is levied. 8^- millions of nests are annuallv im- neck, which 

ported into Canton. Latterly nests of first q^lity round the neck only in this 

fetch £5 to £6 the poundf those of the second 1?* sanguinea, Shaw), 

quality, 9s. 4|d. ; and the third sort, only 3s. Id If i ^ v golden fulvous on the crown, neck, and 
The most part of the best kind is sent to Pekin axillary plumes are gorgeous red. All 

for the use of the court. The Japanese do not velvety feathers of a golden fulvous 

use them. The Chinese consider the birds’ nests j P crown and nape, with the throat and 

as a great stimulant and tonic, but other ^ela- dark, satiny green. Their Malay 

tinous food would be equally serviceable To devata, means Birds of God. The 

render it fit for the table, every feather, stick or f ^ symmetry. The adult 

impurity of any kind is carefully removed * and Ti ornamental tufts 

then, after undergoing many washings ' and’ ore- Pi pairy plumes growing from under the wing, 
parations, it is stewed into a soft, mucilaginous nurnk honfiv.QTT^km. .4= .,..3 

jelly. The sale of birds’ nests is a monopoly with 
ail the g^ernments in whose dominions they are 
toiind. Crawfiird estimated that about 243 000 
pounds, at value of 1,263,570 doUars, are annu- 
ally sent away from the Archipelago, mostly to 
Oinna. Java alone sent about 27,000 pounds 
mostly of the first quality, estimated at 60,000 
dollars. ’ 


A few birds nests of the esculent swallow are 

to be got from a rocky island about 20 mfies south aeveiopea, like an erectile 

of Tellicherry, named Sacrifice Eock. The only peculiarly adorned on the breast, 

preparation the birds’ nests undergo is that of peculiar to Papua or New 


-j.- v/x uaii jLctiiijntjrfci are lOlK*' 

wiry barbless stems; and the red kind have a 
broad flat riband of whalebone substance. The 
beautiful little king-bird of paradise, Oicinnurus 
regius, has a deep emerald green disc on the middle 
tail feathers ; the Samalia magnifica has huge 
neck tufts. In the Parotia sex-setacea, the 
feathers of the flanks are a large floccose mass. 
I he splendid Lophorma superba has its scapulary 
feathers enormously developed, like an erectile 

mantilA la •nQrmlmiml'r-. : It 1 


preparation the birds’ nests undergo is that of peculiar to Papua or New 

simple drying, without direct exposure to the sun '^be Aru Islands. They are shot with 

after which they are packed in small boxes Tb^ ®^x? blunt arrows. They are as omnivorous 

■ crow ; and Eupicoia coyana, like the turkeys 

; ■ohea.Ranf.R anrl -.i* A .. / ’ 


atter which they are packed in small boxes. The 
edible-nest swallows are numerous in the lime- 
stone caves on the islets and islands on the Tavoy 
coast ; and the government revenue from the bird 
■was nearly Es. 11,000; but in 
1549 it fell to less than Es. 7000. At Mereui 
they are not so numerous. The Japanese powder 
the agar-^ seaweed, boil it to a felly, and 
make artificial nests, called Dschin-schan, which 
China.— Die. pp. 54, 
00 ; Morrison; Jerdon. 


.. , wy alia, liKe xne ■curxeys, 

Argus pheasants, and the dancing bird of America 
are fond of displaying their plumage in their 
saealeh cknoes. Mr. A. Eussel IVallace applies the 
term birds of paradise to the followino' •— 


Paradisea apoda, Great P.aradise Bird, Ara Islands. 

■ 

P. rubra, the Ked Paradise Bird, in "Waiaiou 
Ciomuwus regius, the King Paradise Bird, in New 
Guinea, Aru Islands, Mysol, Salwatti. 
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Dil^liyllodes sj^eciosa, the Magnificent, in Now Guinea, 
My sol, and Salwatti. 

T>. 'Wilsoni, the Red Magnificent, in Waigiou. 
Lophorina atra, the Superb, in New Guinea. 

Parotia sexpennis, Golden Paradise Bird, New Guinea. 
Somioptera Wallace!, Standard Wing, Batehian, Gillolo. 
Seleucides alba, the Twelve-wired Paradise Bird, in 
New Guinea and Salwatti. 

Ptiloris magnifica, the Scale -breasted Paradise Bird, 
New Guinea. 


Hardwicke’s labours were of great value, his 
collection being described in 18S2 by J, E. Gray. 
Captain Tickell, Bengal army, ’ also contributed 
largely to the stock of knowledge regarding the 
ornithology of Central India; and the other 
names which maybe added to this list of natural- 
ists are Captain J. D. Herbert, who collected in. 
the Himalaya; Dr. N. Wallich, who collected 


Pt. Alberti, Prince Albert’s Paradise Bird, in North M‘Clelknd, who added birds from 


Australia. 

Pt. Paradisea, the Rifle Bird, in East Australia. 

Pt. Victoria), the Victoria Rifle Bird, in N.E. Australia. 
Astrapia nigra, the Paradise Pie, in New Guinea. 
Seniculus aureus, the Paradise Oriole, in New Guinea 
and Salwatti. 

Epimachus magnus (Upupa magiia, Gbpz., 
U- superba, Lath.), Body generally black or 


Assam and Burma ; Dr. W. Griffith, whose col- 
lections of birds were made in Afghanistan ; Dr. 
Hugh Falconer, in N. India ; and Captain (now 
General) Richard Strachey, in Kamaon and 
Ladakh. Dr. Stoliezka collected in Tibet and the 
Himalayas at elevations from 2000 to 16,000 feet, 
and notices of the birds appeared in the Ibis, 1866- 
7-8. The birds of the Tenasserim Provinces 


brownish-black; tail graduated, thrice as long as ui tue xenasserim rrov 

tl.fi bodv fiavs tWfi fofit in Ifinrth. J'F® been laxgeljr _described by_ tlie_ Rev. 


the body (Lesson says three feet in length, 
I'rench) ; feathers of the sides elongated, raised, 
curled, glittering on their edges with steel-blue, 
azure, and emerald green, like precious stones ; 
the head and the belly lustrous, also with steel- 
blue, etc. In truth, language fails to convey any 
just idea of the magnificence of the species. It 
inhabits the coasts of New Guinea . — Indian Fields 
A. Russel Wallace; Bilemore; J. L Arch. iv. 182; 
Crawf ; Forrest, Voyage., 142 ; Valentyn^ Ind. Arch, 
iii. 866. 

BIRD PEPPER. Capsicum frutescens. 

BIRD, ROBERT MERTENS, a Bengal civil 
servant ; during the years 1834-1844, along with 


Mason, and those of Ceylon by Dr. E. Kelaart, 
Edgar L. Layard, and Captain Legge. These 
were accompanied by a continued series of valuable 
articles from Mr. E, Biyth, who was constant in 
his pursuit of science. Dr. Horsfield and Mr. 
Moore’s catalogue of birds in the India House 
Museum, appeared in 1856 and 1858; and Jer- 
don’s Birds of India, printed in 1862 and 1864, 
and the reprint of 1877, have done much to com- 
plete our knowledge of this class of the animal 
kingdom. The comprehensive work of Allan 
Hume, C.B, and Major C. H. T. Marshall, on 148 
of the Game Birds of India, and Allan Hume’s 


iSCl VtllXU , UUJ.JlJ4.ii DUG V G«JW.D XUU-a:— UiiUJUii, WiUU ( 1- . ... j.1 J if 41. 1 1 J? T T 
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to thirty years of the lands of the N.W. Provinces 
of India. It comprehended a survey of 72,000 
square miles in extent, containing a population of 
28,000,000, and cost £500,000. 

BIRDS, Aves. 


Murgh; Tair, . . Arab. 
H’net, .... BuK^r. 

Oiseau, Fii. 

Ornis ; Ornides [pi.), Gr. 

Vogel, Ger. 

Tsippor ; Ait, . Hbb. 


Arab. CMriab ; Churi, . Hind. 
Bukji. ' Burung ; Maiiuk, LIalay. 
, Fii. ; Paksi; Paksi, . . 

), Gr. i Parinda, . . . Pers. 
. Ger. i Patchi ; Kurvi, . Ta:m. 
Hbb. ! Pitta ; Pitti, , . . Tel. 


The birds of Eastern and Southern Asia have 
been described by many naturalists. In 1831 


j have added many forms to those which previous 
writers had described. Eastwards from the Malay 
: Peninsula into the Eastern Archipelago, the 
j labours of Dr. T. Horsfield in Sumatra, Sir T. 

, Stamford Raffles in Java, Mr. G. Finlayson, Dr. 
j Heifers, Dr. Theodore Cantor, Professor Bikmore, 

I and Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, have given to 
Europe a very full knowledge of the birds of that 
extensive region. 

The birds of the East Indies are scarcely less 
beautiful than numerous. Perhaps the choicest 
of them are the Himalayan pheasants, distin- 
guished for their very graceful and rich plumage, 


a catalogue of 156 species, collected by Major and the beautiful paradise birds of the Eastern 


Franklin on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Vindbian range of mountains, was published in 


Archipelago. The Himalayan bustard is remark- 
able for its form and varied colour. The paradise 


the Proceedings, of the Zoological Society of birds of Am at their pairing season have sacaleli 


London. 

In 1882 a catalogue of 226 species, collected 
by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay Presidency, was 
also published in the Proceedings of that society. 
This was undoubtedly the most valuable enumera- 
tion of the birds of India published, and Con- 


or dancing parties amongst the larger forest trees 
with immense heads, spreading branches, and large 
but. scattered leaves, giving a clear space for the 
birds to play and exhibit their plumes. One of 
the birds is nearly as large as a crow, and is of rich 
coffee-brown colour. The head and neck is of a 


tained descriptions, with many highly interesting j^ure straw yellow above, and rich metallic green 


observations, on the habits, food, and structure of 
many of the species. 


beneath ; and long plumy tufts of golden orange 
feathers spring from the sides beneath each wing. 


In 1859 Dr. Jerdon published a catalogue of and when the bird is in repose, are partly con- 
890 birds of the Peninsula of India, with brief cealed by them. At the time of its excitement, 
notes on their habits and geographical distribu- however, the wings are bent over its back, the 
tion. Subsequent to this, he issued a series of head is bent down and stretched out, and the 
supplements, followed by a paper from the pen of long plumes are raised up and expanded till they 
Lord Arthur Hay, Marquess of Tweeddale, who,' form two magnificent gold fans, striped with deep 
till his death in 1878, continued to enrich the red at the base. When seen in this attitude, it 
literature of this branch of science. In 1881, his really deserves its name. A dozen or twenty 
nephew, Captain Ramsay, edited a complete full-plumaged male birds assemble together, raise 
reprint of all the Marquess of Tweeddale’s orni- up their win^, stretch out their necks, and elevate 
thological works. Mr. B. Hodgson of Nepal their exquisite plumes, keeping them in a con- 
furnished a large amount of valuable information tinual vibration. Between whSes they fly across 
on the ornithology of the Himalaya ; General from branch to branch in great excitement, so 
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that the whole tree is filled, with waving plumes 
in every variety of attitude and motion. 

The colouring of birds is often imitative, in the 


at rest ; Brahmany kites, various other birds of 
prey, among which four kinds of fishing eagle 
including the British osprey, are not uncommon • 


^ ^ une jonwsu osprey, are not uncommon • 

tropica. Among forests which noTor lose their waterfowl in profusion in all suitable localitie^’ 
foliage, are groups whose chief colour is green, and herons especially, of various kinds, very abundant ■ 
the parrots are a most striking examnle. The sevoml 


the parrots are a most striking example. The 
stonechats, the larks, the quails, the goat-suckers. 


several sorts of kmgflsher, mostly of bright hues : 
the common Indian roller, _ also a bird of great 


i ll — ’ — -5 uuimnuii iiidian roller, also a bird of oreaf 

and the grouse which abound in the North African beauty, and the little bright green bee-eZr 

and Asiatic rlAanrts. arA all tmtAd and mrkt.f.l<id an ® , v«lcr 


A -T- V X cuuu Liie urue orignt green bee-eater 

and Asiatic deserts, are aU tinted and mottled so (Merops viridis) conspicuous everywhere’ the 
as to resemble with wonderful accuracy the average common crow of India, of unwonteAfamili’aritw 
colour and aspect of the sod m the district they impudence, and matchless audacity ; the different 
mhabit The small quail-hke birds formng the mainas, remarkable for their tamene^ ; the drL "o 
genns Turmx have genially large aiid bnght- or king crow, the satbhai or sevek brotfe 
coloured pugnacious females; and Jerdon, m his with their discordant chattering: two sorts of 
Bir^ of India, mentions the native report that melodiously chirruping kilbuls ; the bright yellow 
during the breedmg season the females desert their mango bird or black-headed oriole; the prettv 


employed in batching the eggs. 

Most birds moult or change their plumage once 


« > ' „ '''V OVlVtlU 

songster worthy of notice; the brilliant tiny 
honeysuokers, also with musical voices ; the lively 


« 1 II li to- — cuso wmn musical voices; the Jivelv 

a year oidy, after the smon of painng or mouba- and loud golden-backed woodpecker and two 
tion ; but certain faimhes or tribes of birds have monotonously-toned species of barbet ■’ the pleas- 

two moults OUA nf tllAm ^ p ui. tUL piCaS- 


twp.monlts, one of them 

LTSoft" ^ becomes showy mid rufa) ; the noisy koel, remarkable for the dS- 

gay, with tufts or plumes. Some birds in spring lanty of the sexes, and for parasitically lavin«- in 
Mtually change their colour, or portions of their the nest of the crow; the crested cuokL (Oxylo- 
feathere are changed, as in the ear-tufts of the phus) during the rainy season (parasitical upon 
esserflorikm,theSypheotidesauntus. Themaleof the satbhai), with other cuciiline birds e^eS 
birds IS the more highly coloured, except in birds the eoucol or crow-phcasant another nofsv »nH 
of prey, the painted snipe (Rhynchsea), and some conspicuous bird wherever there is a little iu^^le • 

suecies of Ortvms* the ht.tlA Tmsfn-r/l rjn«u A ovvrl .... -I - , 1 . . . 


uiru wnerever tnere is a littie inno-lA • 
the little bustard quail. A and last, but not least.; characteristic in many 
few of the gallinaceous birds are noivo-amous. disf.riAfa +r.A .j? ^ 


few of the gallinaceous birds are polygamous, 
and their males are very pugnacious. 


aistncts, IS the harmonious cooing of several 
kinds of dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and 


Nests greyly vary.^ tW oTthe weaver- thr^ud sTrlLLToTlorK^^^^^ 


dolin’* r^- r- tbTn™omT 

colocasia swaUowK formed m caverns, of uispis- tailor-bird, and the baya or weaver-bWs, wS 
sated salwa ; swallows, swifts, bee-eaters, and their curious pensile nests, and the diminutive 
weaver-birds build in companies; certain ducks thick-billed munia. Of the swallows o“Sn- 
teees, and they must carry their ally and somewhat locally, a few of the Hirundo 
young to the water, thongh this has not been rustica may be seen, chiefly over water • and alontr 

gaBinaoeous birds the river banks the small Indian bank martin 
(says Mr. Wallace, 1 . 166) found in Australia, its (H. Sinensis) wiU be seen abundantly 1111 + tlw. 
smpunding Mauds, aM ^ far west as ’the swallows are replaced ^ tv o^ 
Philippines and the N.y. of Borneo, have large swifts, the common house swdft (Cypseliis affinisi 

Stl Tv ? TT T “T f P^'“ s^ift (0. Bataslensis) Ti2 

rake together lubbish, dead leaves, sticks, and roller and the king crow habitually perch on the 

stones, earth and rotten wood, until they form telegraph wire to watch for their insect prev the 
a mound often 6 fee high and 12 feet across, in former^displaying his glny ZZd lSl; t 
.the middle of which they bury theireggs,andleave advantage as hi whisks mid flutter! about 

^’^g^rdless of the fiercest sun. The smnll white 
T 1 f vidturine bird. Neophron peronopterus, the S 

T’ considered a great amah or Pharaoh’s chicken, is abundant and i 

dehc^y.^ The natives are able to say whether single pair has been known to striv to ’Rri+oi,, 

Tm! Of the smaller British land birds, the wryfiect s 

It K said that a number of these birds unite to not uncommon ; and the European cuckoo will 
make a mound Iflv f.]i Air Aorre in if An ....a xi . ? utupLcm ouckoo will 


make a mound and lay their eggs in it, and 40 or 
50 eggs are found in one heap. The mounds are 


- 7 vp,_tvxj. Will 

now and then turn up, more frequently in the 
barred plumage of immaturity ; the hoopoe, too 

IC AAmi-nnii K,i+ — A . .1 1 ’ 


Butt!! 


J.-L ^ V . 1 ’ uii/uii Keen oeatmg over the ouen o-round "Rnf fliA 

Xerijfoted" ~ 


^ In BWaMhe newly-arrived European will IriLif^greatellffesratnlan^^^^^^ 
particularly be struc* with the number of birds is the num&r of fisherrand y^Sed mmfv 
of large size winch he sees evervw^here. fiVATl ITl I til A AA'nan'ni-»’\f j5-. . . .n, « ^ 




Flocks of vultuJes,: WTdjuiSTts to S ^1 TvR? vLlous hScT’ 

sr^'£ters"^Sto)“ 'pTii'“iriS 

soaring and circlmg high m air as commonly as and gre’bes or dabeffi’ beSf gu^ S 
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and rarely skimmers (rhynchops), gu^ three ; mon snipe and jack 'snipe and rhynehsea- nerf 

species, the common British Xema^ndibunda, the scolopaceous waders (except tintodcockf 

and a nearly aftined species, with the fine kroiko- next the great birds of the berm, mr1 ^ i’ 

cepbalnsichthy^tus, are seen chiefly towards the crane families, then the nafaCf a?d Isflv 
mouths of the Gaiigetic rivers. Over the salt water the woodcocks, which do not reach 544 S 
lake near Calcutta has been seen the great white November. The time of the rearmp-ir-inco “ 
egret, so prised m Europe. The gull-hiUed tern birds from the sdu“h ?s m2 A 

IS there one of the commom birds ; and ^e whis- and they go on arriving till the middle of Mav 
kered tern (Hydrochelidon Indica), and the pere- None of the natatores 'stay in Nepal beyond a 
grine faton, may not unfrequently be seen week or two in autumn (when tfie ricJ fields 
well mating the name of duck-hawk bestowed tempt them), or beyond aSew days in sprinc^ 
on it m iNorth America; also great flocks of except the teal, the widgeon, and the coot wWdi 
ongshanks (Hmiantopus), wading and seeking remain for the whole season upon some few tanks 
their subsistence^ in the expanse of shallow water whose sanctity precludes all molestation of them’ 
along the reed-fnnged nullahs or watercourses ; There are cormorants throughout the smon 
various rallid^ are swarm in. or aroTinrl nnrvr. j: ... 


various.rallidm are fuming aromid;""“““"-/’ ^ 

Unft “any Indian birds assemble in large none ever halt in the valley beyond a day or two ■ 

flocks. Amongst these are crows, starlings, lor so long, however, both they and neliLns mav 

finches, larks, parrots, a few thrushes, pigeons, be seen occasionally on the banks just mentioneT 

flamingoes, and The larus and sterna are birds ^ which usually 

ptiicans. affect the hio-h rmr Knf. Mr* 


X C? " 7 CtlXt 

pelicans. 

The niigraiory- hkdB of India are mostly resi 


V . , — vviixoii usua-iiy 

affect high seas, but Mr. Hodgson bad killed 
both _the red-legged gull and a genuine pelagic 


dents of •’thr^oldey n^rtr;™ cTunST tTe^ irthr;S!^ oftCl Cr 
come to India, in September and October, and fishing eagles; and in truth, he adds, who shall 
leave it again in March, April, and May. Among limit the wanderings of these long-wino-ed birds 
the g];5fiatores or waders, some cranes and storks, in the ethereal expanse ? Mr. Blyth tells us thnt 
our-fiftlis of the duc^, and the great majority of many of the feathered inhabitants of the British 
the scoiopacidje, breed m the north, and come to Islands are found in Southern Asia. The com- 
India in the cold season.^ The peregrine falcon, the munity of species is most remarkable amono« the 
true hobby, the kestrel, the British smrrow-hawk. diurnal birds nf T^rAXr ovvrl OC? .1 


true hobby, the kestrel, the British sparrow-hawk, 
all the Indian harriers, and the short-eared owl, 
are true migratory birds. Amongst the insessores, 
the wagtails, some of the pipits, and larks, stone- 


diurnal birds of prey, and, as might be expected 
among the wading and swimming tribes. The 
pretty little water- wagtail, usually the first and 
most welcome harbinger of the coming cold 


1,11V. Jjfpxus, auu larKs, sTOiie- xnosli welcome Harbinger of the cominsr cold 
chats, several warblers and thrushes, buntings, weather, comes and remains whilst the cold season 
and the shrike, hoopoe, and two starhngs, are the lasts. This bird, and the harsh chattering of a 
chief groups amongst which migratory birds very common kind of sliilke (Laiiius criSatusI 
Benpl, kites _ quit Calcutta in Indian gardens, are the earliest intimations of 
in and return the coming change of season. A snipe (Gallinago 

in the cold weather; it IS supposed that they go stenura), and the water-wagtail in their season and 
north-east.^ The kestreh baza, and Indian the common sparrow at all seasons, are probabiy all 
hobby are most frequent m Bengal during the that the European, unversed in the study of orni- 
rains ; and in the rams the adjutant visits Cal- thology, will be able to recall to mind as yieldino' 
cutta, and leaves in the cold weather. TIia assofimtiAnR nf bnma i.. . *=* 


7 ^ — ^yctxxu VJLOJLtrO V/OjI"* 

cutta, and leaves in the cold weather. The 
European quail is the only real migratory bird of 


associations of home, unless perchance he may 
alfao^ recollect the common small kingfisher of 


icai uugraiury uira ot also recouect tlie common small kmcffisher of 
the gallmaoem ; but some other quails, bustard- India, which differs from the British hird^only in its 
Pf'tridges (I teroclidie), wander more diminutive size. In the sub-Himalayas the 
about to different localities; and the Sypheotides forms of Europe and of ^Y. and N. Asia prevail 
auritus, Buphus coromandus, some rads, terns, and more and more towards the N.IY. ; JIalavaii forms 
gulls, also wander. These birds travel with won- eastward, and Chinese types, and particular sub- 
derful instinct toeot to their homes, returning Himalayan genera and species, the range of which 
year after year to the same spot, often to the extends eastward to China. Again on the IiiX 

, . . fTj, Peninsula of India, and still aoain 

Ihe great migration to and from m those of Ceylon, distinct species of the nort&rn 

bouthern India, Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, ‘seems types occur, but no different genera. Thus the 
to take place across the mountains of Nepal, jungle-fowl of N. India is replaced by a different 
Iho wading and natatorial birds generally make species (Gallus Sonneratii) in the Peninsula and 
a mere stage of the valley on their my to and by a third (G: Stanleyi) in Ceylon, and not a few 
from the vast plains of India and Tibet, the similar instances might be adduced. The srrev 
valley being too small, dry, open, and populous wagtail of Britain (Oalobates sulphurea) is ideii- 
for their habits, especially that of the larger ones. tioaUy the same in India and Javafand a specimen 
borne, however, stay for a longer or shorter time has been seen in a collection from Australia This 
in their vernal and autumnal migrations; and deUcate little bird, so clean and brio-ht in its 
some, agam,_ remain throughout that large portion appearance, is of very general diffuSou over 
of the y^r in li^ich the climate is congenial to Southern Asia duringthe eoldseason, beingindeed 
their habits. Of all of them, the seasons of much commoner than in Britain The most 
arrival, both from the north and from the south, abundant lark on the plains of Upper India and 
are marked with precision. _ _ table-land of the Peninsula is the charandol 

The grallatonal and natatorial birds begin to (Galerida cristata), which is also a European 
arrive in Nepal from the north towards the close ! species, though of rare occurrence in Brmiu - 
of August, and continue arriving till the middle ; and the song, also its mode of deliveiv of it 
of September. The first to appear are the com- ‘ in the air, are not very unlike that of the 
■■i .V 369 
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skylark, althougli it does not soar to so lofty an 
altitude. 

In Bombay, on tlie approach of the monsoon, 
nearly all the kites, hawks, vultures, and other 
carrion birds disappear from the sea-’Coast, while 
the^ crows begin to build their nests and hatch 
their^ young just at the season that seems most 
unsuitable for incubation, for the eggs are often 
shaken out, or the nests themselves are destroyed. 
The carnivorous birds, as the rains approach, 
withdraw themselves from a climate unsuitable 
to the habits of their yoimg, betaking themselves 
to the comparatively dry air of the Bekhan, where 
they nestle and bring forth in comfort, and find 
food and shelter for their little ones. 

In Bengal, the kites and Brahmauy kite breed 
chiefly in January and February, and disappear 
during the rains. The adult adjutants make their 
appearance as soon as the rains set in, and, be- 
coming in fine plumage towards the close of the 
rains, depart at that time to breed in the eastern 
l>ortaon of the Sunderbuns upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast^of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trees and rocks. Vultures are permanently 
resident; and the crows propagate chiefly in 
March and April, their nests being not infre- 
quently destroyed by the fury of the noF- westers. 

Not a few migratory species are common to 
the polar circle and to Lower Bengal, and even 
further towards the equator, according to season ; 
but the individual birds may not migrate so far 
north and south. The Calliope Kamsciiatkensis, a 
delicate little bird much like a nightingale, but 
with a brilliant ruby throat, which is not rare 
in the vicinity of Calcutta during the cold season, 
returns early in April, with the snowfleck, in the 
lower Kolyma district, in northern Siberia, as we 
are told by Yon Wrangell, —that is to say, before 
the last of them have left Bengal. Another and 
non-migratoryspecies of the same genus (0. pector- 
aJis), peculiar, so far as known, to the Himalaya, 
IS enumerated in Mr. Hodgson’s List of the Birds 
of Nepal. The hoopoe (tJpupa epops), common 
in bouthern Asia during the cold season, and 
on the table-lands at all seasons, is to all appear- 
ance a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, but 
has repeatedly been observed, during the seasons 
of migration, at altitudes considerably above 
the limits of vegetation. ^ On the western side 
of the Lanak pass, about 16,500 feet, I saw a 
hoopoe,’ writes Major Cunningham ; and at Momay 
(14,000 to 15,000 feet elevation), under the 
^onlda pass in northern Sikkim, Br. Joseph 
J). Hooker observed, in the month of September, 
‘birds flock to the grass about Momay; larks, 
finches, warblers, abundance of sparrows (feeding 
on the yak droppings), with occasionally the hoo- 
poe ; waders, cormorants, and wild ducks, were 
sometimes seen in the streams, but most of these 
were migrating south.’ ‘ An enormous quantity of 
waterfowl,’ remarks Dr. Hooker, ‘breed in Thibet 
including many Indian species that migrate no 
further north. The natives collect their &"gs for 
the markets of Jigatzi, Giantchi, andLhassa, alono' 
the banks of the Yaru river, Samchoo, and Yarbru 
and Dacchen lakes.’ Amongst other birds, the 
Sarus, or giant crane of India (Grus antigone') 
(see Turner’s Tibet, p. 212), repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. The Sarus also 
breeds soutli of the Himalaya; and specimens 
too young to fly are occasionally brought for 
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sale even to Calcutta. Turner also says the Lake 
Eamchoo is frequented by great abundance of 
waterfowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and storks, 
w'liicb, on the approach of winter, take their 
flight to' milder regions. Prodigious numbers of 
the Sarus, the laigesfe species of the crane kind, 
are seen there at certain seasons of the year, and 
; any quantity of eggs may then be collected, 
found deposited near the banks. The European 
crane (Grus cinerea), also a common Indian bird, 
says Major J Joyd, as observed by himself in Scan- 
dinavia, usually breeds in extended morasses, far 
away from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
i consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on a 
tussock, and pften amongst willow and other 
bushes. The female lays two eggs. Major Cun- 
ningham, also, in his Ladakh, etc., remarks ‘ that 
he shot the wild goose on the Thogji, Chanmo 
and Chomoriri lake at 15,000 feet; and he and 
Col. Bates shot three teal on the Snraj Bal, a 
small lake at the head of the Bhaga river, at an 
elevation of upwards of 16,000 feet. 

Many highly approximate races (considered, 
therefore, as species) maintain their distinctness, 
even in the same region and vicinity, as Falco 
peregrinus and F. peregrin ator, Hypotriorchis 
subbuteo and H. severus, Circus cyaneus and 
C. Swainsonii in India. Goi'acias Indica of all 
India meets, in the Panjab, etc., the European 
0. gaiTula; but in Assam, Sylhet, Tiperah, 
and, more rarely, Lower Bengal, it coexists with 
the C. affinis, ^ specimens of which from the 
Burmese countries are ever true to their proper 
coloration, as those of C. Indica are from Upper 
and S, India ; but there is seen every conceiv- 
able gradation or transition, from one type of 
colouring to the other, in examj)les from the 
territories where the two races meet ; so also with 
the Crocopus phoenicopteriis of Upper India and 
the Cr. chlorigaster of S. India and Ceylon, which 
blend in Lower Bengal; and Gallophasis albo- 
cristatus of the ^V, Plimalaya and G. melanotus 
of Sikkim, which produce an intermediate race 
in Nepal ; and G. Cuvieri of Assam and Sylhet, 
and G. lineatus of Burma, which .interbreed in 
Arakan, etc., so that every possible transition 
from one to the other can be traced. If inhabit- 
ing widely-separated regions, the (assumed) dis- 
tinctness of such races would be at once granted 
as with Phasianus colchicus and the Cliiueso Ph! 
torquatus, which readily intermix and blend, 
wherever the latter has been introduced in Europe. 
Such races as the crossbills, the Bauri and Shahiu 
falcons of India, the British Phylloscopus trochilus 
and Ph. rufns, _ and the different European 
sparrows, maintain themselves persistently dis- 
tinct; and this wdiiie the common sparrow of 
India would i)robably blend with the British 
sparrow (though considered distinct by some), if 
an 023portunity should occur of its doing so. " 

The following BrWsh hirda are given in the 
Calcutta ^ Keview (xMarch 1857) as common to 
Great Britain and Southern Asia: — 

Gyi^s fulviis (Yidtur fulviis}, griffin vulture. 
Neopthroii percnopteriis, Phartioh’s chickens, 
uypaetos, the lammergcyer. 

Aqiiila chrysaeto.s, golden eagle. 

A. mogilnik, or imperial eagle, Temm. 

A. ncevia, spotted eagle. 

Eiitolmsetos faseiatiis. 

Hieraetus pennatus. 

Pandion haliaetus, osprey. 
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I^alco caiidicans (Falco gyrfalco}, gyr falcon. 

F. sacer, Sckl. (F* lanarius, Temni'.), 

F. lanarius, Hchlegd. 

F. peregrinus Peregrine falcon. 

Hypotriorcliis subbiiteo, the hobby. ' 

Frythropus vespertinus, red-footecl falcon. 

F. cenchris (Falco tinniinculoides), ViedM, 
linimnculus alaudarius, the hestrel. 

Astiir palumbarius, goshawic. 

Accipiter iiisiis, sparrow-hawk. 

Bixteo vulgaris, common buzzard, 

Pernis apivora, honey buzzard. 

Cheus leruginosus, marsh harrier. 

C. cyaneus, hen harrier. 

G. cineraceus (0. Montagui). 

Circaetus Gallicus. 

Bubo maximus, eagle owl. 
fecops Aldrovandi, Seops-eared owl. 

Asio otiis (Otus vulgaris), long-oarcd owl. 

braebyotus (Otus brachyotu.s), short-ciii’cd owl. 
^^iV'nnuin aluco (b. stridulum), tawny owl 
Athene psilodactyia (hToctua passerina), little owl. 
Turdus viscivorus, mi.ssci thrush. 

Oreocincla Whitei (Turdus Whitci). 

Turdus pilaris, fieldfare. 

T. iliacus, redwing. 

T. merula, blackbird. 

T. (or merula) simillima. 

^'^Sler** (I'bcnnicura suecica), blue-throated 
Kutici]laphconicurus(Ph<;onicura:ruticma), redstart 

I ratincola rubicola (Saxicola rubicola), stone-chat, 
i . rubetra (feaxicola rubetra), wliin-chat. 
baxicola oenanthe, wheatear. 

^ WTObfer lociiatella), srasshoi)i)t'r 

Acrocejihaus aramlinacoiis (Salioaria turdoiiles), 
tliriish-like warbler. 

^^iarbbr™^^^^^^ (Ournica atricapilla), blackcap 

S. cinerea (Gurruca cinerea), common white-throat, 
b. curruca (Gurruca sylviella), lesser white-throat. 

(Curruca orphea), Orpheus warbler. 

1 hylioscopus trochnus, ^villow warbler. 

Kegulus cristatus, golden-crested regulus 
Boguloides proregulus (Regulus modestus). 

Parus major, great tit. 

P. cceruleus, blue tit. 

P. ater, cole tit. 

Oriies caudatus (Parus caudatus), long-tailed tit. 

^ t‘^*i ®^lpbnrea (Motacilla iboarula), grey wag- 

Pipastes trivialis (Anthiis arboreus), tree pipit. 
Anthus pratensis, meadow pipit. 

A. obscurus (A. potrosus), rock pipit. 

Gorydalla Richardi, Richard’s pipit. 

Gorydalla campestris. 

GaJerida eristata (Alauda cristate), crested lark 

SSiatt'" =^-bydactyia). 

Ammomaiies Lusitanica. 

Bmberiza miliaria, common bunthig. 

B. citrinella, yeUow bunting. 

'.E. cia. ■ 

E. fuscata of K Asia. 

' E. melanocephala of S. Euro]>e. 

Fringilla montifringilla, mountain finch. 

1 asser montaniis, tree sparrow. 

P . domesticus, house sparrow. 

P. salicarius (vel Hispaniolensis). 

Jia^viincli,ciii. C. Japonicus, 

Chrysomitris spiims (Cardueii spinus), 

Linota cannabina, common linnet. 

L. canescens, mealy redpole. 

L. montium, mountain linnet. 

Garpodaciis erythriuus. 

Loxia curvirostra, common crossbill, 

L. bifasciata, European white-winged crossbill. 
Sturnus vulgaris, common starling. 

Pastor rosens, rose-coloured pastor, 
i? regilus graculus, chough, 

Gorvus corax, raven. 

G. corono, carrion ci’ow. . 

C. cornix, hooded crow. | 
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C. frugilegus, rook. 

G. monedula, jackdaw. 

Pica caudata, magpie. 

Yimx torquilla, wryneck, 
upupa epops, hoojioe. 

Sitta Syriaca, rock nuthatch. 

Trichodromus muraria, wall creeper 
Cuculus canorus, common cuckoo. 

Goracias garrula, roller. 

Merops apiaster, bee-eater. 

Hirundo rustica, swallow. 

H. urbica, martin. 

H, riparia, sand martin. 

H. rupestris. 

Gypselus anus, common swift. 

C. melba (C. Ali>inus), Alpine swift. 

Acanthylis caudacuta, large spiny-tailed swift. 
Caprnnulgais Eiiropseus, night jar. 

Columba li via, rock dove, 

Starna cinerea (Perdix cinerea), common partridge. 
Goturnix vulgaris, common quail. 

Tetrax campestris (Otis tetrax), little bustard, 
i^is Macqueenii, Macqueen’s bustard. 

(Edicnemus crepitans, great idover. 

(.haradrius hiaticula, ringed plover. 

Oil. Cantianus, .Kentish plover. 

Ch, Philqquuus (CIi. minor), little ringed plover. 
Gh._ pyrrhotliorax. 

Calidris arenaria, sanderling. 

Sqiiatarola Helvetica (Sq. cinerea), grey plover. 

A' anellus enstatus, lapwing. 

StrepsUus interpres, turnstone. 

Hasmatopus ostralegus, oyster-catcher. 

Grus cinerea, common crane. 

Ardea cinerea, common heron. 

A. jiurpurea, common heron. 

Herodias alba (Ai’dea alba), great white heron. 

H. garzetta (Ardea garzetta), little egret. 

H. bubiilcus (Ardea russata), buff-backed heron, 
tern (Botaiirus miniitus), little bit- 

Botaurus stellaris, common bittern. 

Nycticorax Gardeni, night heron. 

Oiconia alba, white stork. 

G. nigra, black stork. 

Platalea leucorodia, white spoonbill. 

FcilcineUus igneus (Ibis falcinellus), glossy ibis. 
iNumenius arquata, common curlew. 

K. phseopus, whimbrel. 

Totanus fuscus, spotted redshank. 

T. calidris, common redshank. 

Actitis ochropus (Totanus ochropus), green sand- 

A. giareola (Totanu.s glareola), wood sandpiper, 
hypoleucos (Totanus hypoleucos), common 
sandpiper. 

Totanus glottis, greenshank. 

Reourvirostra avocetta, avocet, 

Himant<muw candidus (H. melanopterus), black- 
wmged stilt. 

Limosa ccgocei»liaIti (L, melanm-a), blaok-teaed 
godwit. ’ 

L. rufa, bar- tailed godwit. 

Philomachus pngnax (Machetes pugnax), ruff, 
bcolopax rusticola, woodcock, 

Gallinago ycolopaciiius (Scolopax gallinagu), com- 
mon snipe. 

G. gallinula (Scolopax gallinula), jack snipe, 
innga subarquata, curlew sandpiper. 

T. canutus, knot. 

T. platyrliyncha, broad-billed sandpiper. 

T. mmuta, little stint. 

T. Temminckii, Temminck’s stint. 

Alpiiia (Tringa variabiHs), dunlin. 

Phalaroims fulicarius, grey phalarope. 

I^bipes hyperboreus (Pbakropus liyperborcus), 
red-necked phalarope. ’ 

Crex pratensis, landrail. 

Forzana M^uetta (Crex porzana), spotted craik. 

F. pusilla (Crex pusilla), little craik, 

P , Baillonii (Crex Baillonii). 

Gallinula chloropus, moor-hen, 

Fulica atra, common coot. 

itoser cinereus (Anser ferus), grey-leg goose 

A. brachyrhynchus, pink-footed goose. 
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Boniicla. ruticollis (Anser ruacollis), red-breasted 
goose. ‘ 

Cygiius mnsicus {Cygnus ferus), Hooper swan. 
Casarca mtila (Tadorn'a rutila), ruddy shieldrake. 
ladorna vulpanser, common shieldrake. 

Spatula clypeata (Anas ciypeata), shoveller, ' 
Anas stepera, gadwall. 

A. acuta, pintail duck. 

A. boschas, wild duck. 

A. querquerdula, gargany. 

A. crecca, teal. 

A. penelopc. 

Puligula ferina, pochard. 

F. nyroca, ferruginous duck. 

F. inarila, scaup duck. 

F. cristata, tufted duck. 

Claugula glaucion (Fuligula clangiila), golden eye. 
Mergellus albellus (Mergus albellus), seaniew. 
Blergus merganser, goosander. 

Podiceps cristatus, great-crested grebe. 

P. PMlippensis (P. minor), little grebe. 


BIRDS. 

I (in addition to ciiiereus), in 8. India: Picus 
major by P. Himalayamis : Accentor alpimis by 
A JSipalensis. While, on tbe other hand, Lanins 
Jahtora m India is represented both by L. excnbitor 
and L. meridionalis in Europe ; Sitta cinnamoven- 
tris by b. Lurop^ea and S. cassia, etc. Some orni- 
tliologists regard the Passer domesticits, P, Italise 
(vel Gisalpmus), and P. salicarius (vel Hispanic- 
lensis), of Europe- as being local varieties merely 
ot the same, yet they hold true to distinctive 
ciLtterences of colouring wheresoever found : and 
examples of the last-named race from Afghani- 
stan and the extreme N.W. of India differ in no 
® from Algerian specimens with 

which they have been compared; moreover, this 
mce is of far more gregarious habits even than 

I asser clomesticus,— a fact it alike in 

Africa and in Kohat. The Tibetan raven is 


Plialaorooorax oarbo, common oormorm^^ and m Kohat. The Tibetan hwgh is 

bylochehdon Casina (feiema Oaspia), Caq>ian torn, considered as a peculiar species bv Air Hodoson 

an opinion to Zch the See 5 SiifoSs 

Hydroohelirlon Inclica (Sterna leucoparica) wbis- , “ i“ay be presumed to inhabit the 

kered tern. ^ ' lofty mountains of Bhutan to the north; but the 

Gelochehdon angelica (Stoma angelica), gull-billed Smaller crow of Southern Asia is the 0. splendens 

Steiminuta (Sterna minuta), lesser tem SSnSus TonlT “T ^ 

^ons stolida (Sterna stolida), noddy tern tbo to stand here alike for 

Onyclioprion fuUginosns (Sterna fuliginosa), sooty ti,® i ’ ® The 

V*®™- -ri I f frugilegus), however, is known 

Aema ridibunda (Lams ridihnnrine'i to mhabit nr vTsn'f, n A T 


* .• m . /r . 1 uT . irugiiegus), however, is knowi 

Aema iidibunda (Laru.s ndifoundus), black-headed , Hihabit or visit the Peshawur valley, Afo-hani 
gun. stan, and Kashmir Tim . 


Larus fuscus, lesaer black-backed gull. 
Procellaria lioesitata, capped petrel 
Puffinus obscurus, dusky petrel. 


.sX. 1 rr , . ^ Avouch wur Vitxiey, -tirguani- 

Stan, and Kashmir. The rook of China and Japan 
IS considered a distinct species, C. pastinator of 
Gould, and the jackdaw (C. monedula) accom- 
panies It in those countries; while the true 


Those birds which are. common to India and SL r.™. n® countries ; _ while the true 
the polar rirck, appertain for the most mrt to ooi.r Oorvus corax, is met with not 

the wading and webfooted orders; and a^few of Pam'ab of tlio 

them are of very general distribnhZ over the S smai C cuTmSc^f, t 
world, as especiaUy the common turn, stone Eumnf^^t ir+i * P! 

(Strepsilas interpres), which seems to he found uroni^ as the raven, but the northern raven 

EOrth of SojtlMid, Ortoey^a^She^^ ’bufa upon' ^“‘^<011, remariiiig 
specimen was procured near Madras - and the e^^d riifiv® observed by Mm in the Shah- 
nearly related Phalaropns fnlicarius w4 obtained d W llf *v®*’ saw, in several 

in the Calcutta provision bazar so late in the year attack 'a'^vp^’ ““led jimaoh, 

as May 11, 1846; i-e m rne year attack a very strong falcon as it was hovering 

Mr. Blyth remarks that various instances occur of taifo-p*' Tbo driven a pari 

dosehj-affined Indian and European birds which it ^^® *^® f^'^oon spied the jimacli 

every orniyoloMst. would at oCpSuntt rSy 

be distinct, e.f/. Oriolus iralbula O Ftnari/arv . mi '^mie tne jimacu equally pursued. 

Troglodytes Euroiimus and Tr. sii-Himalayanus * foot^ Wa by the whole party, 

Certhia familiaris and C. Hinialayana etc^ And’ shnutiu® ^®’ perhaps 200 peraons, 

not infrequently the exact European ’species in- falcon all their might; and the 

habits India in addition to anothL, whwh would the iim-fch^T®'^’ severe wounds, 

otherwise be regarded as its coimterpTrt or rapre tot a h S^omd, 

sentative, or, according to the Xs of Se frmn heZ to prevent her 

naturalists, a mere local or climatal variety of the re^aens it a s?ual ' ful- 

same species. Falco peregrinus is common in tto Sr. tt ® abundant in 

India, together witli p. peresrinator which ri?® Pi’PorJpdia, the Dekhan, etc. The 

would otherwise be regarded as its’ Indian thatMto wov/S- Billiot remarks 

counterpart; HypotriorcMs subbuteo found A- Jfttt tbl '^®^ troublesome in hawking 


counterpart; Hypotriorchis subbuteo found to- after tto ^®’T 

gether with H. severns ; Hirundo sUnris ftto MrlSiS ^“i®taking the je,s3es 

ordinary Indi^ sand martin), together, with H to sri“e h He P®““®'".g 0“ tbe falcon 

nparia; Cuculus canorus (the European cuckoo)’ had once or twice nearly lost 

as also several affined species, and so on Li flvJnfv-f ^ x ^'^^^''^^qiience, they 

some cases, a European spiies ’may h^W^wo or S The ^® 

mor® ‘representatives’ in India, or vice verid. ik’lndli f»i prmeipal species employed 

IJus Nucifraga caryocatactes of the pine forests EuroT f® identical with those of 

of Europe and Siberia is replaced by I heSih ferine *^®r 

m those of the Himalaya generally, and hvE IndS” mV ^b® west, and the baz of 

multimaculata about Kashmir; Parul majorU P Sr, Tu a"® gentil- falcon of 

„b P. * dULjXv «?rj“rfi5b“d 

■ 04 2. 
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Akbar, the various species iiscil are enumerated, 
and may be recognised with precision ; among 
them is the shangar, which is clearly the gyr falcon 
of the north, represented as extremely rare and 
valuable, taken perhaps once or twice only in a 
century, and then generally in the Panjab. The 
shahin (Falco peregrinator) does not inhabit 
Europe. With five or six exceptions only, the 
whole of the European diurnal birds of prey 
are met with in India, many of them being much 
commoner in India ; and they are associated with 
numerous other species unknown in Europe. The 
sport of falconry is widely diffused over Asia, even 
to the Malayas. The bustard ‘ quarry ’ hawked 
by pr. Layard’s Bedouin companions on the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, is the houbara (Houbara 
]\facqueeuii) of Sind and Afghanistan, being a 
different species from that of Spain and North 
Africa (H. imdulata) ; the former has unex- 
pectedly been found, of late years, in England and 
Belgium, if not also in Denmark. 

The great spiny-tailed swift of the Himalaya 
(Acanthylis nudipes of Hodgson) was obtained, 
a few seasons back, in England. Mr. Goulcl 
identifies this British -killed bird with his Ac. 
caudacuta of Australia, but it appears identical 
with the Himalayan species; upon comparing 
Himalayan specimens with Mr, Gould’s plate, no 
difference can be detected. The great alpine 
swift (Cypselus melbaps common to the Himalaya, 
theNeilgherries, and high mountains of Ceylon, but 
the gi’eat Acanthylis of the Himalaya has never 
been observed in S. India, and is replaced in the 
Neilgherries, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of 
Bengal (in Penang, .etc.), by Ac. gigantea. 

Gold and silver pheasants are inhabitants of , 
China ; but the golden pheasant, according to J^I. | 
Temminck, inhabits not only China and "Japan, I 
but the northern parts of Greece, as also Georgia 
and the Caucasus ; and it has been met with even 
in the province of Orenbourg. M. Degland in- 
forms us that M. Gamba, French consul at Tifiis, 
met with this gorgeous bird in numerous flocks 
on the spurs of the Caucasus, which extend 
towards the Caspian Sea, and that now it has 
gone wild and multiplied in some of the forests of 
Germany. 

In Southern Asia, the birds familiarly known 
as hull) ids must not be confounded with the 
Persian bulbul, which is a species of true nightin- 
gale (Luscinia), a genus very closely related to 
some of the small thrushes of America. There 
is no true nightingale wdid in India; but the 
shama, Cercotriciias (Kittacincla) macroura, un- 
doubtedly the finest song-bird of this part of the 
world, is not infrequently designated the Indian 
nightingale. It is common to India and the Malay 
countries ; and there is a second species (C. Luzoni- 
ensis) in the Philippines, and a third (C. ery- 
thropterus) in Africa. Orocetes cinclorhynchus is 
also termed shama in the Madras Presidency. The 
esteemed Indian songster is le merle tricolor de 
longue queue of Levaillant (Oiseaux d’Afrique, 
jff. 114). The bhimraj (Edolius paradisseus) is 
popularly denominated the mocking-bird by 
Europeans. 

The song of birds is chiefly observed amongst 
the merulidsB, saxicolinae, sylviadse, larks, and 
some finches. In India there are few songsters in 
the groves, hub some of the larks are kept in 
cages. Amongst Mahomedans in British India, the 


lark is usually their cage-bird, bub partridges and 
quails are also domesticated. Quails, bul bills, and 
cocks are trained to fight, falcons and hawks to 
hunt on the wing. 

The Chinese are passionately fond of singing 
birds; the wealthy will pay exceedingly high 
prices for those whose notes are fine, and are as 
great connoisseurs in the notes of the lark, as 
Europeans are in those of the bullfinch. A bird 
is as generally the companion of a mandarin, as a 
dog is of an Englishman. These birds have a 
silken cord attached to tlieir legs, ■which is en- 
twined around the finger of their owner. In China 
it is the Acridotlieres cristellatus, the Shantung 
lark. It has great facility in learning sounds, 
and -will bark, mew, crow, cough, and sneeze, 
sometimes talk ; and a single bird will fetch 
£6. The acridotheres will imitate the human 
voice accurately. In China, a starling is often 
domesticated ; it is lively, good - natured, and 
easily tamed. They also tame the fork-tailed 
parus (Leiothrix liiteus of Scopoli). It is in form 
and habit like the robin of Britain ; is pretty olive- 
green, black forked tail, with wing primaries bright 
yellow and red. It turns summersaults on its 
perch. They have a short, loud song. Canaries 
are sold in many shops of Japan. The grackle, 
Eulabes religiosa, called the myna, is largely 
domesticated. The partridge, the bulbul shrike, 
are also largely domesticated. The hoopoe is to 
he seen occasionally. In China the cormorant and 
the pelican are trained to fish. 

Many races have had mythical lirds. The Zend 
has the eorosh ; the Persians, the roc and si-murgh ; 
the anka of ‘the Arabs ; the Turks, the kerkes ; 
the phoenix of the Egyptians and Greeks ; the 
vggclrasii of the Edda ; the griffin bird of the age 
of chivalry ; the kirni of the Japanese ; and the 
garuda of the modern Hindus. A Hindu legend 
relates that two lovers were transformed ’into 
Brahmany ducks, the Casarca rutila, Pallas, and 
condemned to live at night apart on opposite 
banks of a river, and all night long each in its 
turn asks its mate if it shall come across ; but the 
question is always met with a negative. ‘ niiaVmi 
shall I come?’ — ‘No, Chakwa.’ 
come?’ — ‘No, ChakwL’ 

Sailors have familiar names for sea MnJs; 
amongst others, the Booby, the Nelly, the Noddy, 
the .Reef Bird, the Frigate Bird, the Tropic Bird, 
the Cape Pigeon, the Mother Cary’s Chicken, the 
Mutton Bird (Q^lstrelata Lesson i), the Whale Bird 
(Prion desolatns). Cape Hen is the petrel, also 
called Black Night-Hawk ; and the Mackerel Bird, 
King Bird, or Kingcr of sealers, is the 
Sterna virgata. 

Of laud hirds with peculiar names may 
mentioned the Mocking-bird, the Laughing jack- 
ass, the Satin-bower bird (Ptilonorhynchiis holo 
soriceus); in India, the Coppersmith, the satbhai 
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Fam, Tulturidro,’ Vultures. Suh-Fam, Yulturiiue, 
Trae Vultures. 

Vultur monachus, Awm., great brown vulture. 

V. calvus, ATw-mc, black vulture. 

Gyps fulviis, G-meL, large tawny vulture. 

G. IiidicuSyAwp., long- billed bro-vm vulture. 

G. Bengalensis, Gmel., common brown vulture. 

Sub-Fam. Neoiihroninie, Scavengers. 
Neonliron nerenonterus. Limi. 
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/N j. , Stib-Fani. Gypaetin!», Son. 

Gypaetus barbaius, X/inn, 

G. occidentaiis. Bon., Arabia. 

F(im. alcoiiidfej Falcons, Svh-FaM* Falcouiiiae, 
_ , True Falcons, 

balcoperegrinus, amel., peregrine falcon. 

F. peregrinator, Smdov, the shahin, 
b* saoer, /Sfc/iZ., the saker or cherrug. 

F. jiigger, Gray, thelaggar. 

F. Babylonicus, Gurney, red-headed lanner, 
Hypotnoj'chis subbuteo, L., the hobby. 

H. severus, Horsf,, Indian hobby, 

H. oesalon, Gm., the merlin. 

H. chicquera^ Baud, the Turumii merlin. 
Tinniinculus alaudarius, Btcsb., kestrel. 

Frythropus cenchris, JVmm., lesser kestrel. 
Kvespertimis, red-legged falcon. 

Hierax ciitolmos, pigmy falcon. 

H. melanoleucos, i??y.5 Assam. 

H. coerulescens, Java, Malayana. 

H. sericeus, China. 

^'eiib-Fmi. Accipitrinse, Hawks. 

Astur paiumbarius, Linn., goshawk. 

Lophospiza. 

Bophospiza trivirgatus, JETwe, crested goshawk. 
Micronisiis badius, shikra. 

Accipiter nisus, Linn., sparrow-hawk. 

A, virgatus, Temm., besra sparrow-hawk. 

Bvh-Fam. Aquilxuae, Eagles, 
u. True Eagles. 

Aquila chrysaetos, Linn., golden eagle. 

A. miperialis, imperial eagle. 

A. mevia, G«^., spotted eagle. 

A. fulvescens, Gray, tawny eagle, the wokhab. 

A. hastata, Lei^s. , long-legged eagle, 

A. peimata, Gm., dwarf eagle, 

XT Fagles. 

Neopus Malaiensis, Hems., black eagle. 

Hawk Eagles. 

Eutolmaetus Bonellii, Hume, crestless hawk eagle. 
Limnaetus niv'^eus, Temm., changeable hawk eagle. 

L. cristatellus, crested hawk eagle; 

L. Nipalensis, spotted hawk eagle. 

L. Kienierii, Be Bp., rufous-belHed hawk eagle. 

... , d. Serpent Eagles. 

Urcaetus Galhcus, serpent eagle, 
bpilornis cheela, crested sex’pent eft.gle. 
b. baoha, Java. 

B, spilogaster, .B?., Ceylon. 

B. holospilus, Philippines. 

■n V 7 Fishing Eagles. . 

I andion haluetus, Linn. , osprey, 

Poltetus ichthymtus, sea eagle. 

Hahsetus fulviventer, VmU., ring-tailed sea eagle. 

B. leucogaster, a7n., grey-backed sea eagle. 

Bith-Fa7n. Buteonittae, Buzzards. 

Buteo vulgaris, Beelist., the buzzard. 

B. desertorum, Hume. 

B. canescens, Hodgn., long-legged buzzard. 
h. aqudmus, Hodys., upland buzzard. 

B. plumipes, Hodys., harrier buzzard. 

Jh pygmaeus, Bly, , Tenasserim. 
lohoinis teesa, 

Archibnteo liemiptilopiis, BlySi, biwn eagle bnmnl.. 

Harriers * 

Circus cyaneus, Linn., hen harrier. ■ 

C. bwainsonii, A. Smith, pale harrier. 

C. cmeraceus, Montague, Montague’s harrier. 

C. melanoleucos, Gm., ihed harrier. 

0. seruginosus, Linn., marsh harrier. 

rr r . t , Milvinie, Kites. 

Halmstur Indus, Bodd., maroon-backed, Brahinanvkite 
Milvus govmda, Sykes, Pariah kite. ^ 

M. ater of Europe. 

M. melanotis of China. 

Pernis cristata, crested honey buzzard 
Baza lophotes, Cuv., crested black kite. 

Maaus melmopterua, Davd, blaok-winged kite. 

S. Candida, Tickell, grass owL 
fe. Indica, Hume. 

Phodilus badius, Horsf., bay screech oWh 


Syrniinje, Hooting Owls. S7ih^r/envs, Bulaca 
Syrnium Iiidranee, Syke.s, wood owl. ' * 

S. Newarense, Hodgs., Nepal wood owl. 

S. Sinense, Lath., mottled wood owl. 
b. iiiviculum, Himalayan wood owl. 

Bulaca ocellata, Hmie. 

Asioninse, Eared Owls. 

Otus vulgaris, long-eared owl 

O. brachyotus, Gm., short-eared owl. 

Sub-Femi. Buboninie, Horned, Eagle, and Scops Owls. 
Urrua Bengalensis, rock horned owl. 

IJ. coromanda, dusky horned owl. 

Huliua Nipalensis, Hodgs,, forest eagle owl. 

Ke^pa. Ceylonensis, Crm,, brown fish owl. 

K. llavipe.s, Hodgs., tawny fish owl. 

Ephialtes p'ennatus, Hodgs . , Indian Scops owl 
lettui, Hwiie. 

E. lempigi, Ho7\^f., large Indian Scops owL 
h. bakkamsena, Hume, 

1^. gviseus, Hmne. 

Scops rufescens, Horsf., Malayana. 

ixi. 7 Sub-Fain. Surniime, Kanp. 

Athene brama, spotted owlet, 

Tickell, jungle owlet. 

A. Malabarica, Blyth, Malabar owlet. 

A. cuculoides, Vigm., large-barred owlet. 

A. Persica, Hume, 

Glaucidium Brodisei, pigmy owlet. 

Ninox scut ellatus, brown hawk owl. 

Order, Insessores, Vigors, Perching Birds. 

Tbibe, Fissirostres. 

Fam. Hirimdinidffi. Stib-Fam, Hirundiiiina.*, Swallows, 
Hirimdo, True Swallows. 

Linn,, common swallow. 

H. Tytlen, Hume. 

H. domicoh, yerdo 2 z, Neilgherry house swallow. 

11. ruuceps, Hume. 

H. filifera, Stephens, wire-tailed swallow. 

H. daunca, Lvmi., red-rumped swallow. 

H. nuvicola, J ei'don, Indian cliff swallow. 

^ Sand Martins. 

Cotyle n|)ana, Linn., European sand martin, 

subsoccata, xforifA*?., duslcy martin, 

C. Sinensis, Gray, Indian bank martin. 

^ 7 rv 7 Crag Martins. 

O. concolor, Sykes, dusky crag martin, 

O. rupestris, >SV?op,, mountain crag martin. 

House Martins. 

Ohehdon urbica, Linn., English house martin. 

S' Kashmir house martin. 

O. Nipalensis, Hodgs., Himalayan martin. 

Suh-Fam. Cyiiselina, Swifts. 

Aeanthyhs s:^vatica, Tickell, wliite-rumped spine tail 
A. gigantea, Tenm., brown-necked spine^tail ^ 

A. caiidacuta, Lath., white-necked spine tail ’ 

Cypselus melba, Linn . , Alpine swift. 

O. apus, Binn., European swift. 

C. affinis, Gray, Indian swift. 

C. leuconyx, Blyth, white-clawed swift. 

O. Batassiensis, Gz'ay, palm-clawed swift. 

Collocalia nidifica, Latham , edible nest swdftlet. 

, C. hnchi (C. tuciphaga), Nicobars to Java. 

|autbo:a;“^^ 

' D. com at US, Sumatra. 

B. mystaceus, N. Guinea ; and 

D. Wallacei, Celebes. 

Fam. Caprimulgidffi, Goat-.suekers. Suh-Fam. 

^ bteatorniuie, Gray. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, Blyth, frog-mouth. 

Utothrix Hoagsonu, Gray, frog-mouth. 

. Sub-Fam. Caprimulginic, Night Jars. 

Capnmulgus Indicus, Lath., jungle night jar. 

C. Kelaartii. Bhith : 
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JFam. Trogonida^, TrogoiiH. 

TTaipactes fasciatiiH, Gni., Malabar trogon. 

H. Hodgsoiii, YjVndd, red-beaded trogon. 

I^Ioroidda3, Bee-eaters. 

Morops viridis, JAmi., Indian bee-eater. 

IM. Philippensis, Lmn., blue-tailed bee-eater. 

M. quinticolor, cbestnut-lieaded bee-eatei*. 

M. apiaster, Linn., European bee-eater. 

M. iEgyptius, 

}\L badius of Malacca. 

Nyctioniis Atiiertoni, Sand., blue-necked bee-eater. 

■N, amictiis of Malayana, 

Fanh. Coraciadse, Rollers. 

Goraeias Indica, Linn., Indian roller. 

O. afiinis, M^CM., Burmese roller. 

(J. garrula, Linn. , European roller. 

Eurystomus orientaliSj Linn., broad-billed roller, 

E. gularisj Y., IST. Guinea. 

Fam, Halcyonidise, Kingfisbers. 

Biih~Fam. Halcyoninie. 
a. Entomotbera. 

Halcyon leucocepbalus, Gni., brown-beaded kingtlsber. 
H. arnauropterus, Pearson, brown-winged kingfisher. 
h. Cancropbaga. 

H. fuscus, wbite-breasted kingfisber. 

li, atricai>iUus, black-capped kingfisher. 
c. Galialcyon. 

H. Goroniandelianus, Sc,, ruddy kingfisher. 

H. Smyrnensis, Himc. 

Todirainpbus collaris, Sc., white-collared kingfisher, 
Geyx tridactybij Pallas, three-toed kingfisher. 

G, rufidorsa, Strickhmd, Malayana. 

G. luzoniensis, the most beautiful kingfisher. 

Sah-Fam. AlcediniuEe. 

Alcedo Bengalensis, Gm., Indian kingfisher. 

A. euryzona, Temm. , great Indian kingfisher. 

A. Meningting, Teuasserim to Java. 

A. Beryllina, Java. 

A. Moluccensis, Moluccas. 

Geryle riidis, iinw,., pied kingfisher. 

G. guttata, Vif/ors, mottled kingfisher. 

G. lugubris, Sc/d., of Japan. 

Fam. Eurylaimidae, Stc., Broadbills. 
Bsarisomus Daliiousiie, Jameson, yellow-throated 
broadbill, 

Seriloi^hus rubropygia, Hodgson, red-backed broadbill. 
Eurylaimus Javanicus, Malayana. 

E. ochromelas, IMalayana. 

Gorydon Sumatranus, Burma. 

Gymbirhynchiis macrorhyiichus, Burma. 

O. afifinis, Arakan. 

Peltoi^s Blainvillii, N. Guinea. 

Galyptoinena viridis, Malacca, Archipelago. 

Fam. Bucerotkhe, Hornbills. 

Homraius bicornis, Linn., gi’eat hornbill. 

Hydrocis.sa coronata, Bodd., Malabar hornbill. 

H- albirostris, Shaio, Bengal hornbill. 

H. affinis, Hutton, Debra Doon hornbill. 

H. convexa, Temrn., Malacca, Java. 

’H. Malayana, Malacca, Java. 

H. nigrirostris, Malacca, Java. 

Meniceros bicornis, Sc,, common grey hornbill. 

Tockus Singbalensis, Shaw, jungle grey hornbill. 

Aceros Xipalensis, Hodgs., rufous-necked hornbill. 
Rhinoplax scutatus, Malay Peninsula. 

Rliy ticeros ruficollis, Tern . , Burma, hlalacca. 

Rb. subruficollis, Bhjtli, Burma, Malacca. 

R. plicatus, Lath,, Burma, Malacca. 

Berenicoi’nus Tickelli, BIgtk. 

Tribe, ScANSOREfci, Climbers. 

Fam. Psittaoidea, Parrots. Sab-Fam, Pahnorninoe, 
Parrakeets. 

Palceornis Alexandri, Linn., Alexandrine parrakect. 
torquatus, Bodd., rose-ringed parrakeet. 

P. rosa, Bodd,, rose-headed j^arrakeet. 

■ P, schisticeps, Hodgs., slaty-headed parrakeet. 

V. coluinboides, Vigors, blue-winged i}arrak( 3 et. 

P. Javanicus, Osbeck, red-breasted parrakeet. 

P. calthrapce, Lagard, Ceylon x>arrakeet. 

P. caniceps, BJgth, Nicobars, Penang. 

P. erythrogenys, Blgth, Andamans. 

P. longicauda, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula. 


i . Loriime, Lories. . 

j Loriculus vernaiis, Sparrm., Indian lorikeet. 

) L. galgulus, Malay Peninsula. 

j L. Asiaticus, Geylon. 

j Psittiniis Malaccensis, Malay Peninsula. 

The true lories inhabit the Moluccas and N . Guinea. 
Sub-Fam. Cacatuinte. 

The cockatoos consist of— • 

(1) White cockatoos, with large crest, from Moluccas. 
{2} Black cockatoos of Australia, fomiing the crestcal 
genera Microglossum and Calyptorhynchus. 

The Nestorin^ have a greatly xuolonged upi)er man- 
dible. The Psittacinse are found in both continents, 
and ill the E. Archii>elago. The inaccaws have one 
large-sized grouxj, viz, true Maccaws, the other Oonurus, 
smaller. 

^ Fam. Picidie, Woodpeckers. Sub- Fam, Picinm. 
Pious Himalayanus, J. and /S'., Him. ified woodjicckcr, 
P. majoroides, Hodgs., Darjiling black woodpecker. 

P. cathphariiis, Hodgs., lesser black woodpecker, 

P, maceip Vkll., Indian spotted woodpecker. 

P. Scindianus, Gould, Sind xued woodx^ecker. 

F. bruiineifrons, Vig., brown-fronted woodx>eckcr. 

P. Mahrattensis, Lath., yellow-fronted woodi)ecker. 

P. Blanfordi, Blyth, Burma woodpecker. 

P. atratus, Bhjth, Burma. 

P. Andamanensis, Blyth, 

P. anahs, Temm., Java. 

P. cabanisi, Malh., China. 

P. pectoralis, Blyth, 

Hypoincus hyperythrus, Vigors, rufous-bolliod worul- 
X)ccker. 

Yungiiucus rubricatus, Blyth, Darjiling pigmy wood- 
Xiecker. 

Y. pygimeus, Himalayan pigmy woodpecker. 

Y. Hardwickiij JtTcf., southern x>igmy woodx)ecker. 

Y. Moluccensis, Java, Molucca. 

Y. canicaxulius, Burma. 

Y. gymnoxihthalmos, Ceylon. 

Y. scintilla, Natt., Himalayas. 

Y. maculatus, Philipiiines. 

Y. zizuki, Japan. 

Sub-Fam. Gampex>hilina3. 

Hcmicircus canente. Less. , heart-spotted woodxiecker. 

H. concretus, hlalay Peninsula. 

Chrysocolaiitcs sultan eus, Hodgs., golden-backed wood- 
liecker. 

0. Goensis, Gm., black-backed woodpecker, 

IMulleripicus iJulverulentus, Temm., large slaty wood- 
liecker. 

BI. Hodgsoiii, Jerd., great black woodpecker. 

M. Javensis, Horsf., Malacca. 

M. Hodgei, Bl. , Andamans. 

Gecinmai. 

Gecinus squaniatiis, Vig., scaly-bellied green wood- 
iVecker. 

G. striolatuR, Blyth, small green woodpecker. 

G. occixfitalis, Vig., black-nuxied woodi)eckcr. 

I G. \iridanas, Blyth, Burma. 

G. awokera, P., Jaxian. 

G. giierini, Malh., China. 

G, affinis, Raffles, Sumatra. 

G. dimidiatus, iT., Java. 

Ghrysox>hleguia fiavinucha, Goitld, large yellow-uapod 
woodx>ecker. 

0. chlorolox>hus, VieUL, lesser yollow-naped do. 

0. chlorophaues VicilL, southern yellow-naped do. 

G. meiitalis, T., Burma, Malayana. 

C. miniata, Forster, Malacca. 

G. puniceus, Horsf., S. Burma, Malayana. 

Yenilia i>yrrhotis, Hodgs., red-eared bay woodx)cckcr, 

Y. rubiginosa, Eyton, Malacca. 

Meigl^ites pectoralis, Malayana. 

M. tristis, S. Burma, Malayana. 

M. jugularis, Bl., Burma. 

M. Raffiesii. 

Gecinuliis grantia, pale-headed woodpecker. 

Microptemus phaioceps,P^?/. ,Eengal rufous woodpecker. 
M. gularis, Jerdon, Madras rufous woodx>ecker, 

M. badius, Malacca. 

Brachypternus aurantius, Linn., golden-backed do. 

B. chrysonotus, Less., golden-backed woodpecker. 

B. dilutus, Blyth, pale-backed woodxiecker. 
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R. CeyloniiSj Ceylon.. 


lioiicy 


Mxcuius, Migui, common ti-toecl woocipecker. 

C. rubio-x^ygialiSj Malh,, southern S-toed woodpecker, 
Stib-Fam. Picumninje, Piculets. 

Vivia innomiiiata, speckled piculet. 

feasia ochracea, Hodgs,, rufous piculet. 

Picumiius abnormis, T,, IMalayana. 

Yunginse, ITrynecks. 
common wryneck. ' 

X, Inchca, Gould^ chestnut-throated wryneck. 

SuFFcmi. Indicatorin®, Honey Guides. 
Indicator xanthonotus, Bbjth, yellow-backed 
guide. 

I. Archipelagicus, T., Malayana. 

Fam, Megalaimidaj, Barbets. 

Megalaima virens, Bodd., great barbet. 

M. Iineata, ymlL, Himalayan green barbet. 

M. canieeps, Fninklin., common green barbet. 

M. viridis, Gn., small gi'een barbet, 

M. Zeylanica, Zai/ard. 

M. corvinus, Java. 

M. phaiostictus, T., Cocbin-China. 

Cynops Asiatica, Lath,, blue-throated barbet. 

C. Fr^iklmu B golden-throated barbet. 

V M 1 crimson-breasted barbet. 

A. Malabarica, Blyth, crimson-throated barbet 
X. rubricapilla, Gnt., of Ceylon. 

Ohotorhcea, sp„ of Malay Peninsula and Arch. 
Megalorhynchus Hayi, of Malacca. 

Fam. Ouculid^. Suh-Fam. Cuculinje, Cuckoos. 
Cuculus canorus, Linn., European cuckoo. 

G. Himalayanus, Vigors, Himalayan cuckoo. 

G. pohocephalus, LatJmn, small cuckoo. 

C. Sonneratii, Latham, banded bay cuckoo 

G. micropterus, Gould, Indian cuckoo 

G. striatus, Brapiez, hill cuckoo. 

Hierococcyx varius, Vahl, hawk cuckoo. 

H. nisicolor, Hodgs., hawk cuckoo. 

H. sparverioides, Vigors, hawk cuckoo. 

i oiyiihasia nigra, Blyth, plaintive cuckoo 

I. tenuirostris. Gray, Assam, Burma. 

P. merulina, of Malayana. 

SurnioiJus dioruroides, Boigs., drongo cuckoo, 
b. lugubns, Horsf, 

Chrysococcp Hodgsoni, Moore, emerald cuckoo. 

C. xanthorhynchus, Horsf., Malayana, 

G. Malayanus, Horsf, Malayana. 

G. basalis, Horsf., Malayana. 

Goccystes melanoleucos, Gmel., ined-crested cuckoo 
G. coromandu^i, Lmn., red- winged cuckoo. 

G. glaiidanus. 

Eudynumys orientalis, Unn., Indian fcoel cuckoo. 

Suh-Fam. Phienicoi^hainee. 

|anclostoinus tristis. Less., green-bflled malkolui. 

Z. vmdirostn^ Jerd., small green-billed malkoba 
Z. Javauious, Burma, IMayaua. ‘‘unona. 

L. Siimatraiius, Burma, Malayana. 

* aiardi, Burma, Malayana. 

Phienicophaus pyrrhocephalus, Ceylon 

P. cur virostris, Burma, Malayana. 

Khmortha, sp., Malayana. 

&id)-Fam. Centropodium, Coucals 

C. viridis, top., Indian crow-]>heasant 
laccocua Leschenaultii; Less., sirkeer. ’ 
i. prkee, Gray, Bengal sirkeer. 

1. imuscata, Blyth, northern sirkeer. 

1. amms, Blyth, Central Indian sirkeer. 


"S’ violet-eared honey-sucker. 

purple-tailed honey-sucker, 
^opicauda, Hodgs., fire-tailed honey-sucker. 

maroon-backed honey-sucker 
Horsfieldn, Bl., green-backed honey-sucker. 
saturata, Hbc^^.9., black-breasted honey-sucker 
Leptocoma Zeylanica, L., amethyst honey-sucker. 

L. minima, Sykes, tiny honey-sucker. 

A kt?nia^*i^^ Asiatica, Lath., purple honey-sucker. 

SLtb'Fam, Dicasinte, Fiower-xieckera. 


Dicjeum coccineum, Scop. 
D. chrysorhasum, Temm. 
B. minimum, Tickell 
D. concolor, Jerdon, 


Piprisoma agile, Tickell. 
Myzanthe ignipectiis, Hod. 
Pachyglossa melanoxan- 
. tha, Hodgs. 

Jam. Certhiadffi. m-ffani. Certbins, Creepers. 
Oerthia Himalayana, Vig. [ Salpornks, spilonata 
0. ^ipaJensis i^rankl. 

C. discolor, Blgth. j Tioiiodroma murark, L. 

Suh-Fain. Sittinre, Nuthaches. 


Sitta Himalayonsis, Jard, 
, and Selh. 

; S. leucopsis, Gould. 

S. casta neoventris, Frank. 


S. cinnamonieoventris, 

S. formosa, Blyth. 
Dendrox>hila frontalis, 
Horsf. 

Fam. Upupidae. Suh-Fam. Upupinse, Hoopoes. 
Upupa epops, LiiW: j XJ. nigripennis, Gould. 

Fam. Melliphagid^, Honey-eaters of Australia and 
Islands. 

, ^ Baradiseidse, Birds of Para dkA 

; Astr<apia nigra, paradise pie, N. Guinea. 

i ^^i^^yllodes speciosa, the magnificent, N. Guinea. 

I D. ilsoni, red paradise bird, Waigion. 
i T paradise bird, N. Guinea 

! B^^m-sea apoda, great paradise bird, Am 
, P. Papuana, lesser paradise bird, K. Guinea 
! P. rubra, red paradise bird, Waigion. 


, - . oiru, vvaigion. 

> I arotia sexpennis, golden paradise bird, M, Guinea 
‘ scale-breasted paradise bird,* 

Seleuoides alba, 12-wired paradise bird, N. Guinea 
Semioptera Wallacei, standard wing, Batchkn 
Seiiculus aureus, jiaradise oriole, N. Guinea. 

Tribe, Dentirostres. 

Fam. Laniadffi. Suh-Fam. Lanianie, Shrikes 
Lanius lahtora, Sykes. 

E. erythronotus, Vigors. 

L. tephronotus, I, 

L. nigriceps, Franklin. 

L. Hardwickii, Vigors. j 

Suh-Fam. Malaconotime, Wood Shrikes. 


N. 


L. cristatus, Lbm. 

L. arenarius, Blyt/i. 

L. tigrinus, Malayana. 
L. hypoleucos, Bli/th, 


Tephrodornis pelvica, Hod. 
T. sylvicola, Jerdon. 

T. Pondiceriana, Gmel. 


T. grisola, Bli/th. 

Homipus picatus, Sykes. 

H. obscurus, Horsf, Java. 


Suh-Fani. Campephaginre, Cuckoo Shrikes. 


Tribe, Teeoieostres. 

Mectarininaj, Sun-birds 
Arachnothera magna, Hodg., spider-hunter. 

A. pu^silla, Hodg., spider-hunter, 

A. Phayrei, Bl, Pegu. 

A. flavigastra, Fyton, Malacca. 

■ A. chrysopnys, Eyton, Malacca. 

A. modesta, Fyton, Malacca. 

A. inornata, Fyton, Malacca. 
jEthoiiyga miles, Hodgs., red honey-sucker. 


Volvocivora Sykesii,^ 
Strickland’ 

V. melaschistos, Hodgs. 
Graucalus macei, Lesson. 
G. Papuensis, K. Guinea. 
G. Javensis, Java. 

G. fasciatus, Sumatra. 

G. pusillus, Blyth, Ceylon. 


specie, siis, 


Pericrocotiis 
Latham. 

P. flamnieiis, Forster. 
P. brevirostris, Ftg'ors. 
P‘ Solaris, Biytk. ‘ 

P. roseus, 

B. peregrinus, 'Limi. 

1. erythropygeus, 

• P. aibifrons, 

Suh-Fam. Dicrurinse, Drongo Shrikes. 


Dicriirus macrocercus, Vie. 

D. balicassius, Linn. 

D. longicaudatus, A. Hay. 

I D. ccerulescens, Limi, 

D. leucophoeus, Malacca. 

Chaptia senea, Vieillot. 

Bhringa remifer, Temm. 

Sub-Fam. Ariamiam, Siv.allow Shrikes, 
.^taaiusfuseus, I A. leaoo<^n<,rov rr.r 

A. leuooriiyncbos, PbiUp- Jatr ^ 
pines. 
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Edolius paradiseiis, Linth 
Malabiiricus, in'cop, 

E. Rangoonensis, Gould. 
E. brachyphorus, Temm.; 
Borneo. 

E. lAnmiosus, Cahanis. 
Ghibia Hottentota, Linn. 


BIRDS. 


Fam. Museieapida3,;ii'ly.eatoliers. Sub-Fam. Myiagi'iiue 
Tcllitl*ecl TiarafliSii. T/lnn I T, . 7.T . 


birds. 


Tcliitrea paradisi, Linn. 

T. affinis, A. Hay. 

T. atricaudata, Lyton. 

T. principalis, China, Japan. 
T. Gaimardi, Lemm. 
Myiagra azurea, Bodd. 
Leucocerca f usco ventriSji?V. 
L lencogaster, Htime. 


L. albofrontata, Franklin. 
L. pect oralis, Jerdon. 

L. Javaniea, Malayana. 
Chelidorhynx hyrioxan- 
tha, JBlyth, 

Cryijtolopha cinereo-ca- 
pilla, VieiU. 

Philentoma, sp.^ Malacca. 


Sub-Fam. Muscicapince, Fly-catchers. 


Hemichelidon fuliginosus, 
Hodys. 

Alseonax latirostris,^«i^c^. 
A. terricolor, ffodgs. 

A. ferrugineus, ,, 
Ochromela nigrorufa, Jen 
Eumyias melanops, Vig. 

E. albicaudata, Jerdon. 

E. indigo, Moref., Java. 
Oyoriiis unipolor, Blyth. 

C. rubeciiloides, Vigors. 

0. banyiimas, Sorsf. 

0. Tickelliae, Blytk. 

C. ruficanda, S%vains. 

C. magnirostris, Blyth. 

C. pallipes, Jerdon. 

CV elegans, Tern.., Sumatra. 
C. hyacinthina, Temm. 

0. Jerdoni, Hume. 

Fam. Merulidoe, Thrushes. 


Tcsia castaneo - coronata. 
Burton. 

T. cyaniventer, Hodqs. 
Pnoepyga sqiiamata, Gould. 
1 . pusilla, JSodgson. 

P. caudata, Blyth. 

P. longicaudata, Moore. 
Troglodytes Mpalensis, 
Hodgs. 

T. punctatus, Blyth. 
Pimator malacojitilus, Bl. 


Muscieapula superciliaris- 
Jerdon. 

M. sestigma, Hodgson. 

M. sapphira, 

Mtidula HodgsonijArowe, 
JNiitava sundarara, Hodgs. 
2J. MacgrigoriiB, Burton. 
IST. grandis, Blyth. 
Antlupes moniliger, Hodgs. 
Siphia tricolor, „ * 

S. strophiata, j, 

S. leucomelanura, ,, 

S. superciliaris, Blyth. 

S. erythaca, „ 
Srythrosterna leucura, 

Gm. 

E. pusilla, Blyth. 

E. acornaus, Hodgs. 

E. maculata, Tickell. 

7, “T'-i, Sub-Fam. Myiotherince, 

Ground Thrushes. 

I Brachypteryx Nipalensis, 

I Hodgs^ 

B. hj^perythra, Jerdon. 

B. cruralis, Blyth. 

B. montana, Java. 

B. Palisseri,Ae^««ri5, Ceyl. 

B. albifrons, Poie, Java. 
Callene rufiventris, Blyth. 

C. frontalis, i 

Hodgsonius phienicuroides, i 

Hodgson. ■ 


Alcippe Nipalensis, Hodgs. 
A. poiocephala, Jerdon." 
A. atriceps, „ 
Stachyris nigidceps, Hod. 
S. pyrrhops, 

S. ruficeps, Blyth. 

S. chryssea, Hodgson. 
Mixornis rubicapillus, Tie. 
Timalia pileata, Horsf. 

T. erythroptera, and T. 
maculata, and T. nigri- 
coilis are from Malacca. 

Dumetia hyperythra, 
Franklin. 

D. albogularis, Blyth. 
Pellorneum ruficeps, 
Swainson. 

Pomatorhinus ruficollig, 
Hodgs. 

P. ferruginosus, Blyth, 

P. schisticeps, Hodgson, 

P. leucogaster, Gould. 

P. Horsfieldii, Sykes. 

P. erythrogenys, Gould. 

, P. hypoleucos, Blyth, 
i Arakan. 

I P. M^Clellandi, Jerdon^ 

I Khassya hills- 
{ P. Isodorei, Lesson. N. 

I Guinea. 

I P. Borneensis, Cab. 

P. musicus, Sivm., China. 

I P. stridulus, „ ,, 

^ Xiphoramphus supercili- 
^ aris, Blyth. 

Garriilax leucolophus, AT., 
laughing thrush. 

G. cserulatus;, Hodgs. 

G. Delesserti, Jerd. 

G. ruficoUis, Jard. and 
Sell). ^ 

G. albogularis, Gould. 


Wliistling Thrushes, 
Horsfieldii, 


Myiophonus 
Vigors, 

M. Temminckii, Vigors. 
M. cyaneus, Java. 
Hydrornis MpalensiSjFTod 
Pitta Bengalensis, Gmel. 


P. cucullata, Hartl. 
Hydrobata Asiatica, 

Siva ms. 

H. Cashmiriensis, Gould. 
H. sordida, ,, 

Zoothera monticola, Vig, 


Sub-Fam. Merulina?, True Thrushes, 
retrocoasyphus cyaneus, i. M. mandarina, China. 
OrMetes erythrogastra, ■ Planestions ruficollis, 

y igors. I Fallas, 

O. ciiiclorhynchus, Vigors. \ P. atrogularia, Temm. 
O. eremita, Philipinnes. P. fusoatus, Palkin. 

G. citiina, Latham. ' Turd ns TTni'^o-a/^ni r... 

G. unicolor, Tickell. 

Tiirdulus Wardii, Jerdon. 

T. cardis, Temm. 

Merula nigropileus, Lafr. 

M. similiima, Jerdon 


M. boulboul, Latham. 

M. albocincta, Moyle. 

M. castanea, Gould. 

M. Kinnisii, Kelaart 
M, leucogaster, Blyth. 

Sub-Fam. Timalinoe, B.abbling Thrushes. 


Turdus Hodgsoni, Lafres^ 
I naye, missel thrush. 

; T. iliacus, Linn. 

\ Oreocincla mollissima, BL 
I O. dauma, Latham. 

; O. Nilgiriensis, Blyth. 

! 0. inframarginatai^ Blyth, 
Andamans. 

' 0. spiloptera, Bl., Ceylon. 

; O. Horsfieldii, Bon., Java. 

‘ O. Heinii, Cab., Japan. 


Paradoxornis flavirostris 
Gould. 

P. gularis, Horsjield. 

P. ruficeps, Blyth. 
Heteromorpha unicolor, 
Hodgson. 

Chleuasicus ruficejis, Bl. 
Suthora ISTipalensis, Hod, 
S. poiiotis, Blyth. 

S. fulvifrons, Hodgson. 
Oonostoma cemodiuin, 
Hodgson. 


Grammatoptila striata, V. 
Thamnocataphus picatus.* 
Tickell. ’ 

Gampsorhynehus rufulus, 
Blyth. ' 

Pyctorhis Sinensis, Gm. 

P. longirostris, Hodgsoni. 
Trichastoma Abbotti, Bl. 
T. bicolor. Less., and T. 
olivaceum, Strickland, 
and T. rostratum, Blyth, 
are from Malacca, 


G. pectoralis, 

G. moniliger, Hodgs. 

G. ocellatus, Vigors. 
Trochalopteroii erythro- 
_cepbaluin, Vigors. 

1. chrysoi^terum, Gauld. 
i. subimicolor, Hodgs. 

m* Vigors. 

T. aihne, Hodgs. 

T. squamatum, GmJd. 

T. rufogulare, „ 

T. phoeniceum, „ 

T. cachinnans, Jerdon. 

T. Jerdoni, Blyth, 

T. lineatum, Vigors. 

T. setafer, 

Actinodura Egertoni, 
Gould. 

A. Nipalensis, Hodgson. 
Sibia capistrata, Vlgm^s. 

S, picaoides, Hodgs. 

S. gracilis, M^OleL, of 
Assam. 

S. melanoleuca, Tickell, 
Tenasserim. 

Acaiithoptila Nipalensis, 
Hodgs. 

Malacocircu.s terricolor, 
Hodgs. 

M. griseus, Gm. 

M. Malabaricus, Jerdon. 

M. Somervillei, Syke.s. 

M. Malcolmi, ,, 
Layardia subrufa, Jerdon* 
Chatarrhosa caudata, 
JDumeril. 

C. Ea^rlei, Blyth. 

0. gularis, „ of Burma. 
Megalurus palustris,iror. 9 /. 
Chietornis striatus, Jerd. 
Schoenicola platyura, ,, 
Eurycercus Burnesii, Bly. 

A'uw. Brachyii^idce, Short-legged Thrushes. 
i^jd^-Fa?n.^Pycnoiiotinse, True Bulbuls. 

Setornis criniger, Blyth, 
Malacca. 

Spizixos canifrons, Blyth, 
Khassya. 

Ixos luteolus, Less. 

1. xantholjemus, Jerdon. 

I. flavescens, Bl, Khassya. 
I. tristis, Blyth, Arakan. 

I. Blanfordi, Jer. , Burma. 

I. plumosus, Mai. 

I. Brunneus, i??., Malacca. 

I. tigus, 3mi., Sumatra. 
Kelaartia penicillataj Bly. 
Pubigula gularis, 

K. flaviventris, 

K. bomaculatus, Lesson,^ 
Java. 

Brachypodius poiocepha- 
lus, Jerdon. 

Otocompsa leucogenya. 
Gray. 

O. leueoUs, Gould. 

O. 30 COS&, Limi. 

Pycnonotus pygfeus, 

P. hiemorhous, GmJfcw 


I Hypsipetes psaroides, Vig. 

I H. Neilgherriensis, Jo^d. 

• H. Ganeesa, Sykes. 

I H. M'CleUandi, PTov/. 

I H. Malaccensis, from Ma- 
! lacca. 

: from 

j Philippines. 

! Blyth, from 

Tenasserim. 

Hemixos flavala, Hodgson. 

Alcurus striatus, Blyth. 

Criniger ictericus, Strickl. 

O. flaveolus, Gould. 

G. ochrocephalus, Gozdd. 

Pycnonotus inornatus, 

_ Knhl, from Sumatra. 

P. simplex, Knhl, from 
Sumatra. 

P. rufocaudatus, Fytoh, 

Java and Malacca. 

Tricophorus gutturalis, 

Mull., Borneo. 

T. sulphurata, Miill., Bor. 

T. fiavicaudus, Bmi., Am- 
boyna. , 

PIiyWormthiniB, Green Bnlbnls, 

rms .ip-rrtAni ! T ry . 1 . 


■r .1 « Jrnyiionn 

Phyllornis Jerdoni, Bb/th. 

P. Malabaricus, Latham. 

P. aurifrons, Temm. 

P. Hardwickii, J. azidS. 

P. Cochin-Sinensis. 

P. icterocephalus. 

Sub-Fam. Ireninae, Blue Birds 

if i “^““Sastra: riaars. 

Sub-Fcm. OrioUuse, Orioles 


dora Zeylonica, Gmel. 

J. typhia, Linn. 

J. scapularis, of Java, 
d. La Fresnayii, Hartlauh. 
d. viridis, Temm. 

J. viridissima, ,, 


Oriolus Kundoo, Sykes. 

O, Indicus, Brisson. 

0, melanocephalus, Linn. 


S’ Sonap. 

O. Traillii, Vigon. 
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BIRDS. 


•BIRDS. 


Fcm, Sylviada?, Warblers. Biih-Fmm Saxieoliiije, 
Stonecbats. 


Copsycbns saularis, Linn. 
0. Ceylonensis, Slater. 

0. Mindariensis. 

G. amoenus, Horsf. 

G. luzoniensis, Kitilitz. 

G. pluto, Tcmni., Borneo. 
G. suavis. 

Kittacincla macroura,(rm., 
the shama. 

K. albiventris, Fl40i. 

K. Stricklandi, Mottl. 
Myiomela leucura, Modgs. 
Crandala coelicolor, „ 
'I’liamnobia fulicata, Lwn. 
T. Cambayensis, Lath. 
Pratincola caprata, Linn. 


P. atrata, 

P. Indica, „ 

P. leucura, „ 

P. insignis, Modgmn. 

P. ferrea, „ 
Khodopbila melanoleuca, 
Jerclon. 

Saxicola leitcuroides, 
Guerin. 

S. picata, Blyth. 

S. ieucomela, Pallas. 

S, oenantbe, Linn. 

>S. cleserti, 

S. stapazina, of Ai’abia, 
Gercomela melauura, Hupp. 
0. fusca, Blyth, 


Suh-Fam. Buticillin®, Eedstarts. 


Ruticilla pliieuicura, Linn. 

E. pbseniciiroides, Moore. 

E. nifiventris, 

E. Hodgsonii, Moore. ' 

K. erytbrogastra, Gul- 
denst. 

E. aurorea, Pallas. 

E. scMsticeps, Hodgson, 

E. nigrogularis, ,, 

E. frontalis, Vigors, 

E. cseruleocepbala. Vigors. 

E. fuliginosa, „ 

SuhFam. Galamobeipince, Grass Warblers. 


Cbcemorrornis leucoce- 
pbala. Vigors. 

Xarvivora cyana, Hodgs. 
lantbia cyanura, Pallas, 

I. hyperj^bra, Blgth. 

I. superciliaris, Hodgson. 
Tarsiger cbrysfleas, „ 
Calliope Kamtscbatkensis, 
Gmel. 

G. x>ectoralis, GovM. 
Gyanecula suecica, Linn. 


Acrocephalus brunnescens. 

Jerdon, 

A. dumetoruni, Blyth. 

A. agricolus, Jerdon. 

Arundinax oHvaceus, Bly. 

Dumeticola affinis, Hodgs. 

Locustella certbiola, Pall. 

L. rubescens, Blyth. 

L, njevia, Hume. 

S'lib'Fam. Brymoicin®, Wren Warblers- 


Tribiira luteoventris, Hodg, 
liorornis fiilviventris, ,, 
H. fiaviventris, „ 

H. fulginiventer, 

H, fortipes, ,, 

Horeitesbriinneifrons, „ 

H. pollicaris, * ,, 

H. major, „ 


OrtbotomiTS longicauda, 

O, pbyllorapbeas,/S?t!Moc. 
0. coronatus, Jerd. 

0. edela, Temm. 

O. ruficeps, Lesson. 

O, atrogularis, Tertm. 

O. fiavovixidis, Moon'e. 

O. cinerasceus, Blyth. 
Prinia fiaviventris, LeUse. 

P. Adamsi, Jerdon. 

P. socialis, Byhes, 

P. Stewarti, Blyth. 

P. gracilis, Franklin. 

P. cinei’eo-capilla, Hodgs. 
P. Hodgsoni, Blyth. 


Oisticola scbsenicola, Bona. 
G. erythrocephala, Jerdon. 
G. Tytloxi, Blyth. 
Graminicola Bengalensis, 
Jerdon. 

Drymoipua inornatus, Byk. 
D. longicaudatus, TickcU. 
D, sylvaticus, 

B. negleetus, ,, 

Suya criniger, Hodgs. 

S. fuliginosa, „ 

S, atrogularis, Mooi^e. 
Burnesia lepida, Blyth. 
Franklinia Bucbanani,^/y. 


SuLFmn. Pbylloscopinse, Tree Warblers. 
2seomis flavolivacea,^oc?y. | E. vnidipennis, Blyth. 
Pbyllopneuste rama,%fes. | E. erocbroa, Hodgs, 
Vhjlloscopnstxistis, Blyth. 

P. fuscatus, 


P. magnirostris, „ 

P. trocMlus, Linn. 

P. lugubris, Blyth. 

P. uitidus, Lath. ■ 

P. viridauus, Blyth. 

P. affinis, TickelL 
I^. Indicus, Jerdon. 

Eeguloides occipitalis, Jerc?. 

E. trocbiloides, Sunde, 

E. proregulus, Fallas. 

E. cbloronotus, Hodgson. 

B'Uh'Fam. Sylviinoe, Grey Warblers. 
Sylvia orpbea, Temm, I S. curruca, Gmelin. 

S. affinis, Blyth. | 

Stih-Fam. Motacillinse, Wagtails and Pipits. 
a. Hill Wagtails. 


Culicipeta Burldi, BuHon. 
0. cantator, Tiekell. 
Abrornis sohisticeps, Hodg. 
A. xantbosobistos, ,, 

A. albosuperciliaris, Blyth. 
A. flaviventris, Jerdon. 

A. poliogenys, Blyth. 

A. affinis, Hodgs. 

A. albogularis, Hodgs. 

A. castaneoceps, „ 
TickeUia Hodgsoni, Moore, 
Eegulus HimalayensiSjE? 2 ^. 


1). Water Wagtails. 


M. Dukbnnensis, Sykes. 
Calobatcs sulpburea, P>ech. 


IMotacilla Maderaspatana, 

Hr, . 

M. Luzoniensis, ScopolL 

6*. Field Wagtails. 

Budytes viridis, Gmeim. j B. citreola, Pallas, 
d. Garden Wagtails. 

' Kemoricola Indica, Gnielm. 

a. Tree Pipits. 

Pipastes agilis, Sykes. 1 P. niontaniis, J crdon, 

P. arboreus, j 

b. Titlarks. 

Corydalla Eicbardi, VieilL G. Hasselti, Brehn. 

G. riifula, Vieill. C. infuscata, Blyth. 

G. striolata, 

c. Btonebr Lark Pixuts. 

Agrodroma campestris, | A. cinnainomea, Paipp. 

Linn. . | A. sordida, ,, 

True Pmits. 

Antbus cervinus, Pallas. ] Heterura sylvaiia, Modus, 
Fani. Ampelidie. Siib-Fmn. Leiotricbiiuo. 
a. Blue Tbrusb Tits. 

Coohoa purpurea, Hodgs. j 0. viridis, Hodgs. 
h. Hill Tits. 

Pterutbius erytbropterus, | Leiotluix luteiis, Scop. 

Vig. j L. argentaixris, Hodgs. 

P. rufiventer, Blyth. Siva strigula, „ 

Allotrius cenobarbus, Tern, j 8. cyanouroi>tera, ,, 

A. flavicei>s, i Minla Ignotincta, „ 

Cutia Nipalensis, Hodgs. j M. castaniceps, ,, 
Leioptila annectans, Blyth. | M. cinerea, Blyth. 

c. Flower-pecker. 


Prox)arus cbrysceus, Hodgs. 
P. vinipectus, , 

Ixulus flavicollis, , 

I. occix)italis, Blyth. 

I. striatus, ,, 

Yubina gularis, Hodgs. 

Y. occipitalis, 


Y. nigrimentuni, Hodgs. 
Myzornis i)yrrboura, „ 
Erpornis xantboleuoa, ,, 
Zosteropspaliiebrosus, . 
Sylviparus modestus, 
Cepbalopyrus flammiceps , 
■ Burton. 


SiihPkm. Parina .^5 Tits, 
iEgitbaliscus erytbroce- ; P. Atkinsoni, Jerdon. 

phalus, Vigors. ; P. inonticolus, Vigors. 

M. iouscbistos, Hodgs. ! P. cinereus, Vieill. 

M. niveogularis, Gould. \ P. nucbalis, Jerdon. 
Loi)bophanesdicbrons,^o(?. ! Machlolopbus xaiitbo- 


L. mebanolopbos, Vigors, 
L. rubidiventris, Blyth. 
L. nifonucbalis, ,, 

L. Beavani, „ 

Pams i^einodius, Hodgs. 


genys, Vigors. 

M. Jerdoni, Blyth. 

M. sx>ilinotus, ,, 
Melanocblora sultanea, 
Modgs. 


Sub-Fam. Acoentorinui, Accentors. 


Accentor immaculatus, 
Hodgs. 

A. Mx^alensis, Hodgs. 
A. altaicus, Brandt. 


A. stropbiatus, Hodgs. 
A. Huttoni, Moore. 

A. rubcculoides, Hodgs. 


Teibe, Conirostees. 

Film. Gorvidfe. ‘ Suh-Fam. Gorvina^, Crows, Rooks, 
Nut-crackcrs, Magxnes. 


Corvixs eorax, Linn. 

G. Tibetaniis, Hodgs. 

0. corone, Linn. 

0. culminatus, Sykes. 

C. intermedins, Adams. 
G. tenuirostris, Moore, 
G. splendens, Vieill. 


I C. frugilegus, Lhm. 
Colieus monedula, Kanp. 

O. daiiricus, Pallas. 
Nucifraga bemisi'dla, Vig. 
N. miiltimaciilata, Gould, 
Pica Bottanensis, Deles. 

P. Bactriaua, Boncip. 


Suh-Fam. Garrulina?, Jays. 

Garrulus bispecularis, Vig. | IT. flavirostris, Blyth, 
G. lanceolatus, Vigor's. Oissa Sinensis, Briss. 
Urocissa Sinensis, Linn, j 

SuDFam. Dendrocittin^e, Magx>ies. 


Enicurus maculatus, Vig. 
E. immaculatus, Hodgs. 
E. schistaceus, „ 


E. Bcfouleri, Vigors. 
E. nigiifrons, Hodgs. 


D. frontalis, MUllel. 
D. Icuccjgastra, (Jvnid. 


Dendrocitta rufa, Scop. 

D, i)allida, Blyth. 

D. Sinensis, Latham. 

Sub-Fani. Pregilinte, Cbougbs. 

Fregiliis Himalayanus, { I>yrrboc(U\ax alpinus, Vieill 
Gould. 
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Fam. Sturnida). Starlings. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Linn. A. fuscus, Wagler. 

S. unicolor, JSlar'ni. A. cristatellus, China. 

S. cineraceus, Temm. A. Javanicus, Java. 

Sturnoi^astor contra, Luvn. Temenuclms iiagodarum, 
S. tricolor, Hcmf. Gm. 

S. temporalis, Wagler. T. Malabaricus, Grn, 
Acridotherestristis, Linn.^ T. Blythii, Jerdon. 

Mima. Pastor roseus, Linn. 

A. Ginginianus, Lath. 

Sub-Fa7n. Lamprotorninfe, Hill Mynas. 
Saraglossa spiloptera, Vlg. Enodcserythropbrys, Java, 
Eiilabes religdosa, Linn, Scissirostrum pagei, Celeb. 
E. intermedia, A. Hay. Basilornis, 8p. 

E. i)tilogenys, Blyth. Calornis dauricus. 

Graculus venerata, Teinni. Lami)rotornis cantor. 
Ampeliceps coronatus, J3ly, 

Fam. Fringiilidie. Sub-Fa7}i. Ploceinoe, Weaver Birds. 
Idoccus Playa, Blyth. j P. Bcngalensis, Lbm, 

P. maiiyar, llorsf. | P. Philii>i)inus. 

Sub-Fain. Estreldinae, Amadavads. Munias. 


h. True Larks and Sky Larks. 
Ammomanes phsenicura, i O. longirostris, Gould. 


Fi'unk. Spizaiauda c 

A. Lusitauiea, Gm. Alauda tribe 

Pyrrhulauda grisea, Scop. Hodgs. 
Calandrella brachydactyla, A. gulgula, 
Femm. A. Malabari 

Alaudala raytal, B. H. Galerida cri 

Otocoris ])enicillata,CrO«?cZ. 

c. Desert Larks. 
Oerthilauda desertorum. 


Spizalauda deva, Syhrs. 
Alauda triborhyneba, 
Hodgs. 

A. gulgula, Franklin. 
A. Malabarica, Scoj). 
Galerida cristata, Linn. 


Order, Gemitores, Pigeons. 

Fam. Treronidje, Siih-Fam. Trerorinai, Green Pigeons. 
Treron Nipalensis, Hodgs. { A. Malabarica, Jei'don. 


T. j)sittacea, Gmel. 
T. curvirostra, ,, 

T. aromatica, „ 

T. axillaris, Gra/y. 
T. capellii, Tenim. 


A. Malabarica, Jeinlon. 
A. Phayrei, Blyth. 

A. davo-gularis, ,, 

A. pompadoura, Gm. 
A. olax, Temm. 

A. fulvicollis, Wagl. 


Munia Malacca, Linn. 
M. riibronigra, Hodgs. 
M. undulata, Latk.^ 
M. pectoralis, Jerdon. 
M. striata, Linn. 


' bl. acuticauda,jB'^od'rAs*. 
bl. Malabarica, Llwi. 

, Estrelda amandava, Lhui, 
I E. Formosa, Lath. 


Crocopus phcenicopterus, Sphenocercus sphenurus, 


Latham. \ 

G. chlorigaster, Blyth, 
Osmotreron bicincta, J erd. 


Vigors. 

fS. ai)icaudus, Hodgs. 


Sub-Fam. Passerim'e, Sparrows. ' " “ 

Passer Indicus, J. and S, P. pyrrhopterus, Jerd. I^ami. Columbida 

P. salicicolus. Vie ill. P. fiaveolus, Bli/ih. 

P. cinnamomeus, Gould. P. jugiferus, Temm. Alsooomus puniceus. 

P. pyrrhonotus, Blyth. P. llavicollis, Frank. A. Hodgsonii, Vigor 

P. montaniis, Lmn. Palumbus casiotis, L 

Suh-Fmn. Emberizinos, Buntings. ' Sub-Fam. ( 

a. True Buntings. Palumboena Eversi 

Emberizapithyoniis,Prt/?«-. I E. spodoccphala, Prtto*. 

E. cia, Linn. E. Stewarti, Blyth. Columba intermedia, 

E. Strachoyi, Moore. E. fucata, Pallas. j Sub-Fam M 

E.pusiUa, „ Macropygia tusaia, 

K Huttoiu, £m. M. ruilpennis, Bli/il 

b. Yellow Corn Buntings. M. ruficeps, Temm. 

Euspizaineianocepbala,6'?)i. 1 E. aureola, Pallas and c/,.;. i 

E. liitcola, Sparr. j many others. Sub-Lam. 

5* Turtur ruincolus, Pc 

]>Ieioi)lius melanicterus, Gmcl. 

Suh-Fmn. Fringillime. ^ 

a. Grosbeaks. 

Hesperipbona icterioides, Mycerobas melaiioxantbos, ^ 

Vig. Hodgs. 

H. affinis, Blyth. M. carnipes, Hodgs. d. Strej 

h. Bullfinches. T. risoria, Linn. 

Pyrrliula crythrocephala, i P. aurantiaca, Goidd. -pam Gnurirl'^^ Si 

i Pyrrhoplectes epaiiktta, 

P. erythaca, Sodk pi 

0 . Crossbills. Geoiulia, sp., of Mali 

Loxia Himalayana,^J!?bt7p.'>'. Proi:)yrrbula sublicina- 

Hiematospiza six^abi, ,, cliala, Hodgs- Onnrn T 

.Chaunoxn’oetus i)ai3a,Po/i. UEDER, i 

d. Rose Finches. Fam. Megax^od: 

Carpodacus rubicilla, Kaiip j P. pulcberrimus, Hodgs. 

C. erythrinus, Pallas. j P. frontalis, Blyth. Megaxiodius Nicobari 

Propasser rodox>ex>lus, Vig. i P. Murrayi, ,, Blyth. 

P. timra, Bon, I Procarduelis Nipalensis, _ ToTrx.mnf 

P. rhodocblamys, Brandt, j Hodgs. ' Talegalli 

P. rbodochrous, Vig. i PyrrbosTiiza imnicea, Hod. lalegalla Latlxami.^ 

^ _ T. Cuvierii; IST. Gunr 

e. True Finches. 

Callacanthis Burtoni, | Serinus canaria, Canary Fa7n. Pteroclid^, 

Gould. 1 birds. Pterocles arenarius,i 

C’arduelis caiiiceps, Vigors. | Fringilla montifringilla, P» fasciatus, Scopoli. 
Clirysomitris siunoides, I Linn, and others. P. alchata, Linn. 

Vigm’s. | Fringillauda nemoricola, « t>i 

Metopoiiiaptisaia,Pa;to. 1 Jiodys. Fam. 

^ , Pavo enstatus, 

Sub-Jbam. iLlaudinje, Larks, mutieus 

a. Bush Larks. Polyplectron Tibetan 

Mirafra Assamica, M'^Glel. | M. erythroi>tera, Jerdon,. Temm. 

M. alfiuis, Jerdon. M. cantillans, „ P. lineatum, Hardw, 


ohalcopl.apsIudicus,i/«». 
I ^ 0. Stex>hani of N. Guinea, 

‘ ^ C. Javanicus, Java, 

ssbills. Geoiulia, sp., of Malayana. 


Sub-Fam. Carxioidiaginre, Fruit Pigeons. 
Carpox>hagasylvatica,jr/cA.‘. | C. iiisignis, Hodgs. 

Fam. Columbidre. Snh-Fam. Palumbinre, Wood 
Pigeons. 

Alsooomus x>uniceus, Tick. P. pulchricollis, Hodgs. 
A. Hodgsonii, Vigors. P. Elxfiiinstonei, Sykes. 
Palumbus casiotis, Bonap. 

S'iib-Fam. Columbinse, Rock Pigeons. 
Palumboena Eversmanni, C. rux>estris, Pallas. 

Bon. 0. leuconota, Vigors. 

Columba intermedia, SWic. 

Sub-Fam. Macroiiyginaj, Cuckoo Doves. 
Macropygia tusalia, Hodg. M. xdiasianella, Temm, 

M. rufixiennis, Blyth. M. macrura, Gmel. 

M. ruficeps, Temm. 

Sub-Fam. Turturinse, Turtle Doves. 

< 1 !.. Auriti. 

Turtur ruificolus, Pallas. 1 T. meena, Sykes. 

b. Maculicolles. 

T. Cambayensis, Gmcl. 
c. Tigrini. 

T. Suratensis, Gmel. 
d. Streptox>eliea3, Ring Doves. 

T. risoria, Linn. \ T. humilis, Temm. 

Fam. Gouridse. Sub-Fam. Phaiunm, Ground Doves. 


G. striata of Java, 
Cakenas Nicobaricus. 
Goura coronata. 

G. Victoria'. 


Order, Rasores, Game Birds. 

Fam. Megax^odidie. S^ih-Fann. Megapodina, 
Mound Birds. 

Megapodius Nicobariensis, I Leipoaocillata of Australia. 
Blyth. I Mesitus variegata. 

Sub-Fam. Talegalliiia, Mound Birds, Brush Turkey. 
Talegalla Lathami. j IMegacexihaloii maleo, 

T. Cuvierii; IST. Guinea. [ Celebes. 

Fa^n. Pteroclidse, Sand Grouse or Rock Pigeon. 
Pterocles arenarius,Pa77a^t. P. exustus, Temm. 

P. fasciatus, Scopoli. P. Senegallus, Linn. 

P. alchata, 

Fam. Phasianidie. Sub-Fam. Pavoiima\ Pea-fowl. 


Pavo cristatus, Innn. 

P. mutieus, ,, 
Polyplectron Tibetanum, 
Temm. 

P. lineatum, Hardw, 
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i P. bicalcaratum, Linn. 

I P. Napoleonis, Masseng. 

! P. chalcurus, Temm. 

! Argusanus giganteus, Tem. 
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^uh-Fam . riiasianinag, Pheasants. 
Lophophorus Impeyanus, P. Torquatus. 

Latham. P. Mongolieus, Crould. 

Crossoptilon aurotum, Fah P. versicolor, VieilL 


0, Tibetanum, Hodga. 
Ceriornis satyra, Linn. 
G. melaiiocephala, Gvaiy. 
0, Temininckii, „ 


P. Reevesii, Ch'ay. 

P. Soemmei'ingii, Tmim. 
Thaumalea picta. 

T. Amherstiae. 


Ithaginis crnentusjlTarc^ii?. Gennseus nycthemerus, 


Pucrasiamacrolophia, Less. \ 
P. -castanea, Gould. 
Phasianiis Wallicliii, Hard. 
P. Colchicus. 

P. lineatus. Lath. 


Gould. 

Gallophasis albocristatus, ; 

Vigm's. \ 

G. melanotus, Blyth. 

G. Horsfieldii, Gray. 


Farn. Glareolidse, Swallow Plovers. 

Glareola orientalis, Xeac/t. 1 G. lactea, jPemw. 

Fam. Oharadrid®. Bub-Fam. Gharadrinje, Plovers. 
Squatarola Helvetica, Gm. pyrrhothorax, Temm. 
Charadrius longipes, Tern. iE. cautianus, Lath. 

0. fnlvus, Gmd: M. Philippensis, Seopoli. 

.iEgialitis Geoffroyi, Wagl ! AE. minutus, 

Suh-Fam. Tanellin^, Lapwings. 

Vanellus cristatus, Meyer. 1 Lobivanellus Goensis,G/n€^. 
Chettusia gregaria, Fallas. | Sarciophorus bilobns, ,, 


Buh-Fcm. Gallinse, Jungle Fowls, Firebacks, Black 
Pheasants. 


Gallus fernig^neus, Gmel. 
G. Sonnerath, Temni. 

G. Stanley!, Gray. 

G. furcatus, Temm, 


Galioperdix spadiceus,G5?2. 
G. lunulosus, F«?. 

G. Zeylonensis. 

, DiardigaKus jirelatus. 


Fa^n. Tetraonidse, Grouse and, Parfeidges. 
Sab-Fam. Perdieina}. 


a. Snow Fowl. 

Tetraogallus Himalayensis, Francolmiis 
Gray, snow cock. Steph. 

T. Tibetanus, Gould. F. pictus, Ji 

T. Caucasicus, Fallas, F. Phayrei, 

Lerwa nivicola, Hodgs. Tetrao pinta 


Francolmiis vulgaris, 
Steph. - 

F. pictus, Jard. mid BeVb, 
F. Phayrei, Blyth. 

Tetrao pintadeus, BcopoU. 


Z>. Rock or Sand Partridges. 

Caccabis chukor, Gray. 1 Ammoperdix bonhami, Gr. 
c. Grey or Bush Partridges. 


Ortygornis Ponticerianus, Rhixothera longi; 

Gmel. Temm. ?■ 

0. gularis, Temm. 

d. Wood Partridges. 

Arboricola torqueola, Val. P. personata, Horsf. 
A. rufogularis, Blyth. P. Javanica, Gm. 

A. atrogularis, „ P. Charltoni of Pena 

A. intermedia, „ EoUulus coronatus o 

A. brunneoiDectiis, Tickell. aeca. 

A. sphenura of China. R. niger. 

Perdix Hodgsoniae, Gould. 


longirostris, 


P. Javanica, Gm. 

P. Charltoni of Penang. 
EoUulus coronatus of Mal- 
acca. 

R. niger. 


e. Bush Quails. 


Perdicula Cambayensis, 1 P, Asiatiea, 

Latham. . j P. erythrorhyncha, Bykes. 

Bul-Fam. CoturniciniB, Quails. 

Cotumix communis. Bona. E. Novae Guinese, Gould. 
C. Coromandelica, Gmel. E. Adamsoni, Verrewux. 
Bxcalfactoria Cliinensis, L. E. minima, Gould. 

Fam. Tinamidae. Turnicinae, Quails. 


Turnix taigoor, Sykes. 
T. ocellatus, BcopoU. 

T. Dussumierii, Teimn. 


T- Sykesii, A. Smith. 
T. maculosis, Temm. 


. Ordee, Grallatoees, Waders. 

Tribe, Steuthtomes, Latham, Ostrich, Emu, 
Cassowaries, Moa. 

Struthio camelus, Linn. j C. uniappendiculatus, Bly. 
DromaiusNovieHollandia}. C. Australis, Gould. 


C. leucura, Idcht. 

0. inornata, T. and Bchl. 


Hojilopterus ventralis, Cav. 


Buh-Fam. Esaoin^, Stone-plovers, 
Esacus'recurvirostris, | (Edicnemus crepitans, iTcm. 
Fam. H^matopodidae, Sea-plovers. 

Bub-'Fam. Strepsilinae. 

Strei>silas interpres, Linn., turnstone. 

Dromadinje. 

Dromas ardeola, crab-plover. 

Bub~Fani. Hsematopodinse. 

Haematopiis ostralegus, Linn., oyster-catcher. 

Fam. Gruid®, Cranes. 


Grus antigone, Linn. 
G. leucogeranus, 


G. cinerea, Bedistein. 
Aiithropoides virgo, lAmi. 


Tribe, Longirostres. 

Fam, Scolopacidae. Bub-Fam. Scolopacinae, Snipes. 


Scoloi)ax rusticola, Linn. 
S. saturata, Horsf. 


G. stenura, Temm. 

G. scolopaeinus, Bo nap. 


Gallinago nemoricola,jBrod G. gallinula, Linn. 

G. solitaria, „ , | Rynchtea Bengalensis, L. 

Bub-Fam. Limosinie, Godwits, Sandpiper. 
Macrorhamphus semipal- L. lapponica, Linn. 

matus, Je^'don. Terekia cinerea, Gmel. 

Limosa legocepliala, Linn. 

Bub-Fam. Kumeninre, Curlews. 


Numenius arquata, Linn. 
N. phseopus, „ 

N, tenuirostris of Burma. 


Ibidorliynchiis Struthersii, 
Vigors* 


Buh-Fam. Tringinse, Stints, Ruffs. 


Philomachus pugnax, Lin. T. Temminokii, Lent* 
Tringa canutus, „ T. platyrhyncha, Pcmm. 

T. subarquata, Gmel, Burmorhynehusgriseus,X, 

T. cinclus, Linn. Calidris arenaria, Temm. 

T. minuta, Leisl. 

Bub-Fam. Phalaroj^ince, Phalaropes or Lobefoots, 
Phalaropus fulicarius, L. | P. hyperboreus, Linn. 
Bub-Fam. Totanin93, Sandpipers, Greenslianks. 


B. ater. 

Casuarius galeatus, 
Guinea. 

C. Bennettii, Gould. 


Apteryx Australis, 
Zealand. 

A. ManteUi, 

A. Oweni. 


Tribe, Pressirostees. 

Fam. Otididse, Bustards, Florikin. 
Eupodotis Edwardsii, Gr. | Otis tarda, Linn, 
B. nuba, Bupp. Houbara Macquee 


Actitis glareola, Gmel. T. stagnatilis, Bcvhst. 

A. ochropus, Linn. T. fuscus, Linn. 

A. hypoleucos, ,, T. calidris, ,, 

Tetanus glottis, ,, 

Fam. Himantopidffi, Stilts. 

Himantopus candidus,PoR. | Recurvirostra avocetta, L. 
Tribe, Latitores. 

I Farm. Parridce. Buh-Fam. Parriiue, Jacanaa. 

, Hydrophasianuschirurgus, | Parra gallinacea, Temm. ' 
Scop. j Metopidius Indicii.s, Lath. 

Fam. Rallid^. Bub-Fani. GaUinulina5, Coots. 
Porphyrio poliocephalus, Gallinula cliloropus, Linn. 

Lath. G. Burnesii, Blytk, 

FuHca atra, Linn. G. phcenicura, 'Fennan f. 

Gallicrex cristatus, Lath. 

Bub-Fam. Rallinie, Rails. 


E. Ludwigi, „ 

E. Caffra, lAcht. 

E. Denhami, Children. 
E. Arabs, Linn. 

E. Kori, Burchell. 


Houbara Macqueenii, 

H. undulata. 

Sypheotides Bengalensis, 
Gmel. 

S. auritus, Latham. 

Tetrax campestris. 


Fmi. Cursoridse. 

Cursorius Ooromahdelicus, Rhinopiiliis bitorquaius, 
X Gmel. Jerdon* 

IC. rufns, Gould. 


Porzana akool, Sykes. ' ! P. faseiata, Batiks. 

P. Maruetta, Brisson. | Eurysona QammigiyTutlcr 
P. pygmsea, Naumann. j Rallina tricolor, Grail 
P. rusca, Linn. I Rallies striatiis, Linn. 

I P. Ceylonica, Gmel I B, Indicus, Blyth. 

Tribe, Cultirostreb. 

Fam. Ciconida^, Storks. 

Leptoptilos argala, Limi. Giconia nigra, Linn. 

L. Javanica, Horsf. C. alba, Belon. 

Mycteria Australis, B/uar. 0. leucocephak, Gmrl 


Ardea Goliatli, Temm. 

A. Sumatraua, JRctffles. 

A. cinerea, Linn. * 

A. purpurea, ,, 

Herodias alba, ,, 

H. egrettoides, Temm. 

H. garzetta, Linn. 
Demi-egretta aslia, Sykcsi. 
Biiphus coromandusjjgoc/ii. 
Ardeola leucoptera, ,, 

Fam. Tantalidje 
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Fam. Ardeidaj, Herons. 
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Butorides Javanica,JEror^/. 
Ardetta flavicollis, Lath. 
A. cinnamomea, Gmel. 

A. Sinensis, „ 

A. minuta, Linn. 

Botc^rus stellaris, Limi. 

B. limnophilax, Temm. 

B. lieliosylos, Le%s. 
Nycticorax goisakij^'ewi?^. 
N. griseus, Linn. 

B}il)-Fam. Tantalina;, 


I Barus marinus? 
i Kroikocepbalus 
I tus, Fallas. 


Snh-Fam. Larinse, Gulls. 


ichtliyas- 


Tantalusleucocephalus,(?m. \ T. lacteus, Temin. 

Suh-Fam. Plataleinje, Spoonbill, 
inatalea leucorodia, Limi. | P. minor, T. and l^ch 
T. major, T. and Sck. j 

Sub- Fam. Anastomaiinoe. 
xVnastomus oscitans, Bodd., Shell Ibis. 
Sub-Fam. Ibisinee, Ibises. 


I Sylochelidon caspius,iaif7i-. 
: Gelochelidon Anglicus, 

! Montagu. 

Hydrochelidon Indica, Ste. 
j Seena aurantia, Gray. 

Sterna nirundo, Linn. 

I S. Javanica, Horsf. 
i Sternula minuta, Linn. 
j Thaiasseus cristatus, Stei^. 


Xenia brunnicephala, Jer 
X. ridibuiida, Linn. 

Larus fuscus, „ 
Sub-Fam. Sterninoe, Terns. 


T. Bengalensis, Lesson. 
Onychoprion nielanauchcn, 
Temm. 

O. anasthietus, Scopoli. 
Anous stolidus, Linm. 
j A. teniiirostris, Temm. 

I Khynchoiis albicollis, 
i Sioainson. 


Threskiornis ni elanoceplia 
his, Limi. 

Ibis nippon, Temm. 


Geronticus papillosiis, Tern. 
Falcinellus igneus, Gmel. 


Okdek, Natatoees, Swimmers. 

Tribe, Lam-ellteostres. 

Fam. Plimnicopterida?, Flamingoes. 
Iduenicopterus roseus, Fallas, the flamingo. 
Fam. Cygnidaj, Swans. 

Gygniis olor, or mute swan. | C. musicus. 

O. immutabilis. j 

Lain. Anscridaj. Sub-Fam. Anserinte, True Geese. 
uVnser cinereus, Meyer. | A. erythropus, Linn. 

A. brachyrhynchus, Baill | A. Indicus, Gmel. 

A. albitrons, Gmel. I A. cygnoides, Linn. 

Sub-Fam. Piectropterinaj, Spui’red Geese. 
Sarkidiornis melanonotus, Feimant, 
Sub-Fam. Kettaiiodince, Goose-teal. 
Xettapus Coromandelianus, Gmel. 
Sub-Fam. Tadorninae, SMeldrakes, ^yhistling Teal. 


Casarca rutila, Fallas. 

0. leucoptera, Blyth. 
Tadorna vulpanser, Flem. 


Dendrocygna awsiiree, 

Sykes. 

D. major, Jerdon. 

^ Fam. AnatidiB. Sub-Fam. Anatime, Ducks, Teal. 
Spatula clyjieata, Linn. ! Chaulelasmus streperus, L. 
jVnas boschas, ,, {Dafila acuta, Linn 
A. poecilorhyncha, Fenii. | Mareca Penelope, 

A. caryoiihyilacea, Lath. : Querquedula crecca, , 

A. luzonica, ; (^ circia, 

A. siiperciliosa,i)/.o.?zo^iSV;/. ; Q. glocitnns, Fallas. ” 
Sub-Fam. Fuligulinai, Diving Ducks. 


Fuligiila marila, Linn. 
F. cristata, Bay. 


Branta rufiiia, Fallas. 

Aythya ferina, Linn. 

A. nyroca, Gutd. 

Fam. Mergidfe, Mergansers, 

Morgus castor, Linn. { Mergellus albellus, Linn. 

Teibe, Mergitoees, Divers, Loons, Grebes. 
Fam. Golymbida, Loons or Divers. 
Colymbus, sp., of China Seas. 

Fam. Podicipidse, Grebes. 

Podiceps cristatus, Linn. { P. Philippensis, Gmelin. 
Tribe, Yagatoees. 

Fam. ProcellaridjB, Petrels. Sub-Fam. Diomedina, 
Albatrosses. 

Diomeda, sjn 

Sub-Fam. Procellarinse, Flying, Swimming, Blue, 
Stormy, and Shear-water or Puffin Petrels. 
Thalassidroma, sp., a stormy petrel. 
Sub-Fam. Halodrominse. 

Pelicanoides urinatrix, Latham^ 

Fam. Laridre, Gulls. Sub-Fam. Lestridiiue. 
Lcstris pomarinus, TickcU, of Burma. 


j Tribe, Piscatoees. 

Fam. Phfetonida. 

j Phaeton rubricauda, Bodd. | P. candidiis, Briss. 
jPem. Sulida. 

Sula fiber, Linn, | S. piscator, Linn. 

I Fam. Attagenida, Frigate Birds, 

i Attagen aquilus, Linn. 

Fam. Pelicaixida, Pelicans. 


! Pelicanus onocratalus, L. 
i P. mitratus, Lichten. 

] P. Javanicus, Horsf. 

Fam. Graculida, Cormorants. 


P. Philixipeiisis, Gmd. 
P. crispus. 


G. melanognathus, Brand. 
G. niger. 
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Graculus carbo, Limi. 

G. Sinensis, Shaw. 

G. Javanicus, Horsf. 

Sub-Fam, Plotina. 

Plotus melanogaster, Gmel., Indian Snake-bird. 
Tribe, Urinatoees, Divers. 

Fam. Alcida, Auks, Pufiins, Guillemots. 

Fam. Siiheniscida, Penguins. 

Ax>tenodytes Patachonica, Patagonian penguin, 
Eudyjites demersa, the gorfew. 

Catarractes chrysocoma, jackass penguin. 

— Sirr\s China and the Chinese ; Bihnord.s Travels, 
Archipelago; E. Blijth, Gallinaceous Birds of 
India; E. Bhjth, Monograph on the Indian Species 
of Phjlloscopus, 1855; Calcutta Beview, March 
1857 ; Bhjth, Catalogue Bengal .1.9. Soc. Mus. 
1849 ; Ilor.sfield and Moords 'Catal of Birds; A. 
Hume, List of the. Birds of India; A. Hume and 
Major C. IL T. Marshall, Game Bmls of India; 
JerdoTs Catalogue of Birds, 1889 ; Jerdonh' Birds 
of Lidia, 1862-3-4; E. Kelanrfs Ceylon Birds, 
Frodomus Faunm Ceylanicm, Cal. 1852 ; Edgar L. 
Bayard, Notes on the Ornithologg of Ceylon, Mag 
Nat. Hist. xii. p. 97 ; Cat. of Ceylon Birds, hy E. 
Kelaart and E. L. Layard in J. Ceylon As. Soc. 
Jan, 1853 ; Sykes^ Cat of Dukhun Birds, 1832 : 
SirJ.E. Tennant, Ceylon; S. 11 TicMl in Proc. 
Beng. As. Soc.; A. Russel Wallace, Malay ArchL 
pelago. 

BiRDWOOD, Sir GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
MOLESWORTH,.M.D. of Edinburgh University 
K.C.S.I., a medical officer of the Bombay army! 
In 1856 he was present at the capture of Moham- 
marah, for which he received the medal and clasp 
givenfor the Persian war of . 1856-57. In 1857 he 
was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in Grant Medical College, and until his leav- 
ing India he continued in the chairs of Anatomy 
Physiology, Botany, and Materia Medica. He was 
appointed Curator of the Government Central 
Museum at Bombay, and, with the assistance 
of Dr. Bhau Bhajee, he established the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and the Victoria Gardens in 
Bombay. He was honorary secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay and the Agri-Horti- 
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BIRGO, 


BIRS NIMRUD. 


cultural Society of Westera India. In 1867 lie 
was sent as Special Oomaiissioaer for the Govern- 
ment to the Universal Exhibition held in Paris. 


BIRHASPATI or Brihaspati, the planet Jupiter. 
BIRHERIA, one of the Ghamar tribes. — 'Elliott. 
BIRHOR, a forest race^dwellino: in the south of 


Addresses were presented to Mm on his finally Chutia R'agpur and in the Hazaribagh district, 
leaving India in 1869, by the Asiatic Society, They live in the jungles on the sides of hills, 
the Agri- Horticultural Society, the University of in small water-tight huts constructed only of 
Bombay, of which he was then Registrar, and the branches of trees and leaves. The men snare 


students of Grant Medical College. On the pro- 
clamation of the Queen as Empress of India, | 
January 1, 1877, he was appointed to the Corn- 


hares and monkeys, and collect the bark of 
the Bauhinia scandens for cordage, and the 
women bring the forest products to the weekly 


panionship of the Star of India. Pie has devoted markets. The race claim relation with the 
himself to writing on Indian subjects and on Kharria, as offspring of the sun. Their number 
Indian art. In 1870 he contributed a paper to is estimated at not more than 700 for the whole 
the Linnean Society on the Genus Boswellia. Hazaribagh district. They are quite migratory, 
It is the record of the discovery of the frankin- wandering about from jungle to jungle, as the 
cense trees of the Somali country, made by Mm soui'ces of their subsistence become exhausted, 
in conjunction with Colonel Playfair, then Resident Amongst themselves they speak the Kol language, 
at Aden. In 1878 he wrote the Handbook to but can also converse freely in sucii Hindi as is 
the Indian Court at the Paris Exhibition of spoken in this province. 

1878; and his Handbook on the Industrial Arts The Birhor in Chutia Nagpur proper and 
of India has attracted abiding attention to the Jashpur live in an equally wild state, but com- 
traditional handicrafts of India, and created a municate with each other in a dialect of Hindi, 
widespread demand for them all over Europe and They are a small, dirty, miserable-looking race, 
in America. He is the author of the Yegetable who have the credit of devouring their aged 
Products of Bombay, a very valuable book on the parents; and when taxed with it by Colonel 
economic products, which has gone through two Dalton, they admitted that their fathers were 

. j.L^ 1- j _ 1 t 1 


editions. 

BIRGO, 


Hind. Nima quassioides. 


ill the habit of disposing of the dead by feasting 
on the bodies ; but they declared they never 


BIR-GUJAR, one of the thirty-six royal races shortened life to provide such feasts, and shrank 
amongst the Rajputs, descendants of Rama through with horror at the idea of anybodies but those 
Lawa, Ms second son. Their opponents, the Ouch- of their own blood-relations being served up to 
waha, also descend from Rama. The family state them. The raja of Jashpur said he had heard that 
that they came from Rajore, the capital of Deoti, when a Birhor thought his end was approach - 
in the Macherri country. They settled in Bor ing, he himself invited his kindred to come and 
country, then slaughtered the Mewatti and Bhee- eat him. The Birhor brought to Colonel Dalton 
har, and are now dwelling from Rohilkhand to did not acknowledge tliis. — Dalton^ EiJmol. of 
Muttra(Mathura),alsoiaBhamsabad, Farrakhabad Bengal^ 220. 

Eyfai of Mynpuri, and Gorakhpur; and a clan, now BIRI. Hind. iErna Javanica. 

Mahomedans, have settled in Muzaffarnagar. All BIRIJA. Hind. Turpentine of Finus longt- 
tlie doab clans long since became Mahomedans, folia ; Galbanum. See Biroza. 
some in the time of Ala-ud-Din, Khilji, but retain BIRJEE PASS, one of the passes from Kuna- 
the Hindu title of Tiiakur, with many Hindu ^war to the Outer Himalaya. 


customs, as Thakur Akbar Ali Khan.— -IK; Elliot, 
BIRGUS LATRO, the Tatos of Philippines, the 
cocoanut crab, hermit crab, or robber crab of the 
Keeling islands, is a link between the short and 


BIRJIA. Hind. One of the Abir tribes. 
BIRK, also Virk, a distinguished Jat tribe. 
BIR KAIA. Tel. Gucumis acutangula. 
BIRKAT-el-HAJI, the Pilgrim’s Pool, four 


long tailed crabs, and bears great resemblance to leagues eastward from Cairo. It is a considerable 
the pagiiri. In the Keeling islands they live on lake, which receives its water from the Nile. 


the cocoanuts that fall from the trees. The story 

i ... i i t 


Ddiv., Trichosanthes incisa. Cratieva 


of their climbing these palms and detaching the nurvala; alsoC. tapia and Taxiis baccata. 


heavy nuts is merely a story. Its front pair* of 
legs are terminated by very strong and heavy 
pincers, the last pair by others narrow and weak, i 


BIRM-BHAT, a branch of the Bhat tribe, wdioso 
office is the recitation of ancestral exploits at 
family festivals. They are hired for the occcision. 


To extract the nourishment, it tears oif the husk They reside permanently in villages and towns, 
fibre by fibre, from that end in which the three and do not lead a migratory life like some of the 
eyes are situated, and then hammers upon one of other Bhats. 

them with its heavy claws, until an opening is BIROTA. Hind, Zizyphus nummnlaria. 

effected. It then, by its posterior pincers, extects BIROZA, Hind., also Ganda biroza and Sat 

the white albuminous substamce. It inhabits deep biroza. Finns longifolia. 


burrows, where it accumulates surprising quan- 
tities of picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which 
it rests as on a bed. Its habits are diurnal ; but 
every night it is said to pay a visit to the sea, 
perhaps to moisten its brancheee. It is very good 


BIRRA, Hind., also .Bejar in E. Oiidh. Gram 
and barley sown together as a mixed crop, 
BIBRL Hind. Picea Webbiana, P. Pindrow, 
the silver fir ; also Clematis Nepalensis. 

BIRS NIMRUD, ruins six miles from Hillah, in 


to eat; and the great mass of fat accumulated the province of Baghdad, the site of the ancient 

I A n. .P. J ^ J. _ ... It t •• 


under the tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, 
when melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. 


Borsippa. According to Bunsen, the bilingual 
inscription found on the original spot by Rawlin- 


They are esteemed great delicacies, and are son, on the walls of the temple, among the ruins of 
fattened for the table. ^ The Birgus latro, by Birs Nimrud, teaches us that this building, which 
means of blood-vessels in its walls, breathes air forms the ' nucleus of that mound, was the 
directly. — Bikmore^ p, 149 ; Darwin, p. 552. f sanctuary of Maradach, erected by Nabopolassar 


BIESOOK 


BISFAIJ. 


xnd Nabnkodiiossor. The term is Turkish, and ; alba, and S. tetrasiierma. Kala bisa Hippopliae 
means the tower or Akron of Nimrud. The Jews ' rhamnoides. > i t i 


style it FTebiichadnezzar-’s prison. It was con- 
sidered by Mebubr, .Rich, and others, to be the 


BIS. Hind. Twenty. See Biswa. 

BISADJil or Besadge, in medigeval Greek called 


ruins of the temple of Beliis. The Qamus gives Yesadse, are alluded to in the tract of Palladium 
Birs as the name of a town or district between de Moribus Brachmanorum, written about a.d. 
Hillah and Kufah, which is still known, and is 400. The same name is applied by Ptolemy to a 
conjoined with Babel in the Chaldaic Sidra Rabba similar race inhabiting Northern India, 
of the Sabmans, under the name of Barsif; whence BISAHAR MOUNTAINS, an offshoot of the 
the .Borosippo of Strabo, and other ancient Western Himalaya, extends for almost 60 miles 


{uitliors, directly proceeds. — Mignan\<i Traveh^ 
259, 202; Bunsen^ iv, 414; Jiiah's Bahjlon, 34. 
BIRSOON, Akab. Gossypium Indicum. 


from the lofty cluster of Jumnotri |>eaks to the 
Sutlej, below Shatul. The Bisahar peaks range 
in heights from 16,982 to 20,916 feet, the highest 


BIRT, also Brita and Burt. Hind. A grant of being the peaks of Jumnotri. Its passes are from 
huid under stipulations. It also means proprietary 14,891 to 16,085 feet in height. The great mass 
right, endowment, maintenance, custom, or of this range is granite. The people speak a 
privilege derived from the performance of offices, Hindi dialect. See Ladakh ; Thoji-chanmo. 
religious or secular. It conveys an unreserved BISATL Hind. A pedlar, from Bisat, stock ; 
proprietary right of inheritance, share, transfer, one who hawks his goods about from place to place, 
and alienation in perpetuity. The Birtia is the and keeps no shop for the exhibition of his wares, 
owner of the soil . — EUioL He is commonly found seated on the ground, with 

BIRTH, second birth or ‘ twice born ’ are terms his goods spread out for sale on a mat before him. 
frequently met with in writings on the Hindu BISAYA, a group of islands in the Eastern 
people, and indicate that the person to whom it is Archipelago. Ambergris is frequently gathered in 


applied has received the zonar or sacrificial considerable lumps in the vicinity of Samar and 
cord. In this respect it resembles the confirma- the other islands of the Bisaya group, as well as 
tioii of the Episcopal Church of England. The mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and red and black 
term is also often used by Sudra Hindus to coral; of the latter kind shafts occur as thick as 
imply conversion of heart. Hindus and Mahome- the finger and 6 or 8 feet long. — State ^ 

dans have many child-birth ceremonies. The pp. 88, 89. 


Mahomedans of N.W. India, on the birth of a BISGHOFFIA dXSJ 
child, show it a sword or knife, to ward off evil B. trifoliata, HoqJc. 
from it. There, also, on the birth of a child among Andrachne trifoliatus, R, 
the Sudra Hindus, a Brahman is at once sent for, * • * ' 

who announces the nakshatra or planet under 1 his very large and ^ 

which it has been born. AChamarni, or wife of a range ; in the 1 e 

Chamar,isalsosummoned,for the purpose of taking mountains to 500( 


BISGHOFFIA JAVANIOA. Bl Red cedar. 
B. trifoliata, HooJi, Stylodiscus trifoliatus, B. 

Andrachne trifoliatus, R. Microelus Rioperianus, W, 
Boke, .... Make. Mogagerri vcinbu, Taj). 

This very large and valuable timber tree hixs a 
wide range ; in the Peninsula of India it ascends 
the mountains to 5000 feet elevation, cUid it is 


charge of both mother and infant. She remains found m Northern India, Borneo, the Archipelago, 
for six days, and then leaves, after receiving China, and the 1 hilippines, but apj)ears to be 
clothes and other perquisites. Her place is absent from Ceylon ; it is the^ only known species 
supplied by a Navin, or barbers wife, who 'con- ' genus. It flowers in February, and ripens 


clothes and other perquisites. Her place is | ‘^osent irom 
supplied by a Navin, or barber s wife, who' con- ; the genus 
tinues her service for a month or upwards. On ! 
tlie sixth day the mother is allowed to bathe, i 
according to the time fixed by the Brahman, and durable, am 
her friends visit her, bringing with them spices, pl^i^ters anc 
clarified butter, and articles of clothing for the ^ 
child. She also bathes on the twelfth day, and 
is considered to be ceremonially clean. Her BibOuli, 
friends now approach her person, which they arc "" 


its seed in ]\Iay a-nd June. It has an immense 
trunk; the timber is reddish, very hard and 
durable, and much in use in some parts with 
planters and others for building, jJanking, etc., 
but it is very little known or utilized. — Beildome^ 


is considered to be ceremonially clean. Her BISCUIT. 

friends now approach her person, which they arc j Biscotto, galetta, . It. 

permitted to touch, offenug their congrata^^^^^ Scheeiisbeschuife, , Dur. Bort Ssuclior, . Kds. 


During the whole of the first twelve days the | Biscuit, 
women of the neighbourhood gather themselves ; Xweibach 
daily at the house, and sing songs, called Sohar, i Biscur 


Bizcocho, galictta, 


daily at the house, and sing songs, called Sohar, i Biscuit, from the two Latin words, bis coctus, 
ill honour of the occasion. If the infant is born ‘ twice baked, is an unfermented bread, which, if 
in the Miil-nakshatra, the woman remains impure i properly prepared, can be kept a great length of 
for twenty-seven clays, as amongst the Brahmans. ^ time, and hence its use as a common form of bread 


On the occasion of a birth in a Chinese house, : 
large bunches of evergreens are suspended above 


at sea. — TomL; FaiilL See Bread. 

BISEN. Hind. A powerful tribe of Rajputs 


the house door. In Japan, annually, in front of in Cawnpnr and the eastern parts of the N.W. 
every house where a child has been born, a huge Provinces. Their chief is the raja of Salempur 
paper fish, from 3 to 25 feet long, is hoisted on a Majjhauli. — Elliot; H5Xs*o«. 
bamboo pole. Theatrical representations last BISESWARA, a tiindu deity. Near this idol is 
thronghout the day. ^ the temple of Anna Puma, the Indian Gybele, or 

BIRTHWORT, Aristolochia bracteata, Betz; the Anna Pereniia of the Romans. To heighten 
A. longa. the devotional feelings; her image is placed in a 

BIRUNI, the takhallus or nom-cle-plumc of Abu dark recess, and is veiled from the public gaze. 
Rihan, author of the Tarikh-i-Hind, or history of It is of marble, and has its face covered by masks, 
India, a.d, 1381. See A1 Biruni. of which there are two, one of gold, the other of 

BIRUN- JASIF. Pees. ? Artemisia vulgaris, silver. 

BIRZUD. Pees. Galbanum.. . BISFAIJ. Hind. Species of Polipodium and 

BIS. Hind. Myricaria Germanica, also Salix Adiantum. 
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BISH. 


BISON. 



Aymauclum, 
AJooaix, . . 


BISH. Hind. iVny vegetable poisou ; Acoiu- 
tiim ferox, and other species . — Wall i 

BISH-BANS. Beesba Rheedii, Kimtli, ; Bam- i 
busa baccifera. See Bamboo. i 

BISHEN GANGA- On its bank is built Bada- ' 
rinath, in iat. W 46' N., long. 79° 32' E. I 

BISHKHAPRA. Hind. Primula speciosa ; I x>ioi. ^ measure oi weignt-, commonly 

also Triantbema decandra and Tr. peutandra ; the ' a vis ; in Garhwal and Kamaon, a dry measure ; in 
latter is used in N. India medicinally. It spreads ; Rangpur, a land measure, 
over the ground, and forms a circle nearly a yard BISI. Hind. Unclean. 


BISH-iil-YUIvURUNI. Arab. Menispermum 
cordifolium. 

BISH-UMBA. Beno. Cuciimis colocynthis. 
BISHWA TULSI. Beng. Ocimum sanctum. 
BISI. Uria. a fiscal division of a district paying 
revenue under the Hindu government of Orissa. 
BISI. Hind. A measure of weight, Commonly 


in diameter. 

BISH-KOPRA. Hind. Iguana. (Qu. Bisli 
Kobra, or poison cobra.) A lizard found in Gujerat. ; 
It has been described as venomous. Ghoor, the 
Hindu patriot calls them; Tuckhub and Tuckoo 
in Bengal, the word Tuckoo being in consonance ‘ 
with the call or song of the reptile. In Baraitch 
in Oudh it is called Bis-kopra. It is described as 


BISINDIDI. OiiENAB. Gardenia retrosperma. 
BISIR. Hind. Pyrus Kamaonensis. 
BISLOOMBAH, Hind., also Bisloombliec. 
Colocynth ; Cucumis pseiido-colocyntbis. 

BIBMILLAH means literally, in the name of 
God ; and Mahomedans never commence, or leave 
off, eating without saying it. It is often used by 
them, also, in commencing a book, or on rising ut) 


J.W J.U xo cicooiiucu CIS uuciu, iusu, iJLi uumiiieiicing a dook, or on risinf>* up 

fiat, about 1|- inches in breadth, and 15 inches in i or sitting down, and by the pious on every occa- 
length, with a head very like a snake’s in point of i sion, however unimportant. It answers to the 
shape. It possesses fangs; and a small dark-greenish i Christian grace before meat. It is also used as a 

bacr nnrlpT* flip +.pr»£ynp in i 


bag under the tongue, and in close proximity to 
the teeth, indicates the poison bag. It is a venom- 
ous-lookiug creature, and possesses to a remarkable 


m 

sacrificial prayer; directing the victim’s face to- 
wards the Kaba, the person cuts its throat, 
ejaculating, ‘Bismillah! AlMm Akbar!’ The 


jjv.'iiacnocD DU a icuxa,j.js.«,uie I tJjacuiaumg, j:>isimuan i illianu ii-KDarr Til 
degree the pugnacity of the venomous sruake when i camel is sacrificed by thrusting a pointed instru- 
assailed. All this seems a popular delusion, a venom- j ment into the interval between the sternum and 
ouslizardbeingananomalyunknownincreation.— X I the neck. This n.immaUr ir»Oi’Cr TtiQ O r*/i/An-n f n /'1 

BISH-KUCHOO, Beng. Arum fornicatum, 
poisonous Calla. 

BISHMAN. Beng. Colocasia cucullata. 

BISHNAVI, a Hindu sect in Rohilkhand and 
the Doab. The author of the volume Tanbih-ul- 
Jahilin remarks that most of the teachers of the 
reforming Hindu sects, the Kabir paiithi, Par- 
nami, Baud pantlii, Sadh, Sat nami, Kcalal panthi, 
and Bishnavi, have been Mcuhomedans. The Bish- 
navi fire, however, said to have been founded by 
Bisbno, a Tuga Brahman, a pupil of a Mabomedan 
fakir. Professor Wilson says the sect is of growing 
importance in some parts of the N.W. Provinces, 
combining Hindu and Mabomedan practices and 
belief, generally terming themselves shaikhs, but 
adding this title to a Hindu name. The Bishnavi 


the neck. This anomaly may be accounted for 
by the thickness and hardness of the muscles of 
the throat. Burckhardt makes the Mabomedan 
say, when slaughtering or sacrificing, ‘In the 
name of the most merciful God I ’ But Mr. Lane 
justly observes that the , attribute of mercy is 
omitted on these occasions. 

Bismillah-ur-Rahman-ur-Rahim, in the name 
of the merciful and clement God, is a frequent 
prayer of Mahomedans. Zamakshari, in his Com- 
mentary on the Koran, observes, Rahman denotes 
a more extensive idea than Rahim; for this 
reason people say, in speaking of God, ‘ The merci- 
ful (Ar Rahman) in this world and the next,’ and 
‘ the dement or compassionate (Ar Rahim) in this 
world.’ The correct pronunciation to a European 
are, Bismillah irruhman nirrulieem. The words are 


uaxxic. xuu | are, jDismiiian irruumaii mrruneem. The words are 

isthemost comnK>a sect in the desert and in Sind, i first taught to Mabomedan children at the a<-^e of 
In the 'desert, where ‘they are a law unto them- i four years four months and four days, witlfcer- 
selves, they wear the jimnoo or zouar; they culti- ' tain ceremonies. It is their christening or initia- 
vate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous ghi | tion into thechurch.-~7ArL; Burfon^s Bihrimani' 
for other necessaries.— ; Bajaslhan, ii. 319. ! iii. p. 303. 

^ BISHOP the episcopos of the Greeks, is a title ' BISMUTH. Mr. Piddington found bismuth in 
given by Uinstiaiis to the overeeers of their j one of the ores sent him from the antimony miue.s 
churches. Bishop of Babylon is the title of the! near Moulmein; it is found in connoctimi iviti. 

Baghdad. | silver in Burma, and has been obtained in gma H 
The Protestot bishops of istmction m India, i quantities in Kashmir, from the Jammu territorv' 
Since the earlvmrt nf i ?fr n // 77.’ r tuxuuuij. 


since the early part of the 19th century, have been 
Heber, Corrie, Middleton, Milman, Caldwell. 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, on the bank of the 
Hoogly, was established for the education of clergy 
for the Episcojial Protestant Church. Bigandet 
was an eminent Catholic bishop. 
BISHOP’S-WEED SEED. 

j Sison Ammi, Zm?i. 


■3faso?i; Poicell^ Handbook 
BISON. Gavseus gaurus. 

Ban-gau, Vana-ga, Beng. i JungH Khulga, . Hind. 
Kar-kouah, , Can. | Baii-parah, . 'MuNDiiAH:* 

Peroo-maoo . . G^ond. | Gaoiya MAmn 

^ 'Gonri^Gai, Gaur, . Hind. |:'K:atnTem, v. 'v;' •• -tiOAJtf'.' 

I Gavseus gaurus, is the bison of sportsmen in 
Inditi. It inhabits all the large forests. In its range 

Ajowan, . . . Hind i 

Omum, .... Tan.* ; ^-T hmls attain a height of 19 hands at the 

These Mtminatiye se^ peld by distblation a the Bos of^Taau'^tiie b' assed of ^Hoisfleir 

a tSeSs; r Se^.: r"°f 

•T“db;»We.„r.eh.ad.t,U,togs5„f"“ 

or mem ituropean, now become verv scarce, and 

■ 38,4,' , ' t:,'„ 


Anetham sowa, Boxl, 

Can, 
Dukh. 



( and Jndica, with white howerB, Black bird, Merula, sp. 

India. In tlie native of India the Black bear cat, Artictis binturong, Je^'d, 

ite, and the immature capsule green 5 Black buck, or Indian anteloj^e (Antilope ccrvicapi’aj. 

plaat from West Indian seed the felis snu-ata, Tcmn. 

j-i. . Black cneeta, or black panther. Fens pardns, Lnu). 

ise-coloured, and the immatuie seed- Black daminer tree, Canarium strictum, Jioxh. 
lod the eastern plants do not furnish Black fish, the smaller whales of the genus riioca-na. 

^of so good a colour.' The plant is Black hellebore, Helleborus niger. 

\ Singa]3ore, in Mysore, largely all Black Missi. Sec Hira Kasis. 

and is a favourite dye with the Black partridge, Franoolinus vulgaris. 

ic T\foiovr Black sesamum, Scsamum onentaiG. 

IS grown in ^ Dacca, tl^ Malay Black swan of Australasia, Cygnus atratus. 

ohe Eastern Archipelago, the Hawaiian Biack-naped hare, Leiius nigricoliis, F. Guv. 

Mgatabii, Rio Janeiro, Peru, and Black xiepper- vino, Pipernigrum. 

le shrub rises to the height of seven or Black wolf of Tibet, Canis chanco, Gray. 

producing oblong heavy ^ds, some- BLACKER, Lieut.-Ool. VAL. , Quartermaster- 
^ )img those of a chestnut. Tv ithin this Qg^^eral of the Madras Army, author of Memoir 
generally thirty or forty irregularly- Operations of the British Aimy in India 

Is which are enveloped m a pulp of a .during the Mahratta War in 1817-19. 
colour, and a fragrant smell ; the pulp BLACK HOLE of Calcutta was a room at 
•arnotto of commerce. The dye is southern end of the barrack of the old fort, 
pared hy macerating the pods m boil- jj ^^wab Surai-ud-Dowla, in June 

When tlifey begm to ferment, the 1755 tlirust into that room, 

rongly stirred and bruised with wooden 73 high, 18 wide, and U deep, and before 
iromotethe separation of the red skins, morning 123 of them had perished. The Black 
ss is repeated several times, till the Bole was at the corner of tank square, close to 
. left \yhite. The residuum is dried in place where, in 1831, was Lyell, Mackintosh, 
and made up, wdiile soft, into balls or ^ office 

.. M cto. Tt. S^i* ; . IT. 

•s mix it with their chocolate, to which yvichso, .... Gek. Negro-de zapatos, . Sp. 
beautiful rich hue. It imparts a pale ■ This is used in blacking leather articles. The 
r to sitt and cotton. The imports into principal ingredients are oil, vinegar, ivory, galls, 

copperas, black.— ro«iZi«so». 

.200,000 to 800,000 pounds per ann^, LEAD, graphite; plumbago, 

he pound . — ^nnmonds Commercial Pro- ^ ^ ^ t,. i • n i Tm 

4.8* Farlmrnh Vniaf l\PCUlland Botlut or Potloot, . Ddt. Piomhaggme, Oorezolo, It. 

^ urs. hoxoiirgn, voigt, L^imana. pio^b-de-mine, Karri Jam, . . . Tam. 

. . ^ ^ V , r V Pote-lot, . . . . Fr. Nalla Sisam, . . Tel. 

AK, Bewak, also Manawak, Malayan Reissblei, . . . Ger. 

? This mineral is of a dark steel-grey colour, and 

Lepteromys magnificus, Hodgson^ a metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and 
I leaves a dark-coloured line when drawn along 

.CHIMBO, Sciuropterus caniceps. paper. It is a carburet of iron ; and w’hen pure, 

t’AKTYEM. BiioT. Talpa micrura. sells at 30 shillings the pound. It is used in the 
.na\?‘ar, Tel., Mellivora Indica, Jerdon. manufacture' of pencils, for making crucibles, in 
JDA-KHWAN. Hixd. Astragalus mul- compositions for protecting iron from rusting, and 

for diminishing friction in machinery. Good 
3. Beng. Dillenia pentagyna. plumbago is procured near Borrowdale, in Cum- 

RNSTJERHA, Count, Swedish ambas- beiTand; it has also been largely worked in 
D England ; author of the ‘ British Empire America ; Ceylon largely produces it, also Tra- 
i^ast.’ j vancore and Yizianagram. It occurs in veins, and 

BLACK. i in kidney-shaped lumps, in gneiss, mica slate, 

Aswad, .... Arab. ! Niger, ..... Lat. ; and their subordinate rocks, but that at Borrow- 

Meh thee ? . . . Burm. t Itam, .... Malay. ; dale occurs in transition slate. 

I ; : S:i Black Lead Peudls. Pencils. 

Hchwarz, .... Ger. | Karpa, Kalla, . . Tel. ' Potlootpennen, . Dot. Kara-naschii, . . Rus. 

KjOa. TTtkd i Crayons-noirs, . . . Fb. Ivam lam pencil, . Tam. 

' .xiiJNij., i Bleystifte, . . . Geb. Naha Bisa pencil, . Tel. 

commercial substances commonly so named Surme-ka kalm, . Hind. 
f ""ivory black, lamp-black, and smoke-black. These are formed of black lead, laid in cedar 
last is j>repared by the combustion of different • and other woods. They are mostly imported into 
lous bodies, especially of pitch, burned in India from Britain. — Faulh ; Tom. Stat of Com- 
3 pans under a dome or chimney, within merce^ M'‘Cullocli, 

h cloths are suspended, to which the soot BLACK MOUNTAIN. See Mahaban ; Panjab. 

' mes attached It is employed in the manu- BLACK PAGODA, a pagoda 16 miles N. from 
iTi^ofjminters’ ink, and of blacking for shoes, Puri, near the village of Kanarak. It was buil^ 
wom en, the lamp- | or restored, A.D. 1241, by Narsingh Deo Langora.^ 
at 6 feet from^irSP?®^ painting the j raja of Orissa. It was a temple of the sun, or 
fcBtida, propinqua ^ msi,dQ ^ Surya. It is partly ruinous, the inferior tow'er, 

I^epalensis and minerals, and * called Jug Mohun, being the more perfect. 

Voigt; JOr. Brandis. ■ 
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the other American, 
and, notwithstanding the advances of man, still 
multitudinous. — Cyc, p. 482 ; Cat, Museum^ 

• India JL See Bovidse. 

BIS PANTHI, a Jaina sect. 

BISEAMPUB, in the centreof the Sarguja State, 
in Ghutia Nagpur, is the name given to a coalfield 
occupying an area of 400 square miles. — Imp. Gaz. 

Bl&iU. Hind. Oedrela toona ; 0. serrata. 

BISSAHRI-PALA. Hind. Diospyros lotus. 
The fmit is sweet and pleasant. 

BISSEMKATAK, a Kandh Mutta in theVizaga- 
patam district, where the Meriah sacrifices were 
largely made. 

BISSOI, Bishayi, or Bissaye-, in Orissa, a chief 
of a district ; an ofiScer of the Kandh race. 

BISTANG or Bartang, of Kangra, an astrin- 
gent used in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

BISWA, Biswan. Hind, In the Central Doab, 
the twentieth part of a bigha. Each estate or 
village is considered an integer of one bigha, 
which is subdivided into numerous biswa or bis- 
wansi, to show the right of any particular villager. 
The As of the Bomans was similarly used, thus, 
‘heres ex semuncia,’ heir to l-24tli; ‘heres ex | 
dodrante,Vheir to fths; ‘heres ex asse,’ sole pro- ' 
prietors. — Elliott. 

BITALA-CODI. Male. Chavica seriboo, Mr/. 

BITHU. Hind. Chenopodium, ; also Ama- 
rantus anardana. 

BITHUA. Hind. Heliotropium Europseum. 

BITHUB, a town -with 8322 inhabitants, in lat. 
26"" 37' N., long. 80” 19' E., in the Cawnpur dis- 
trict of the N.W, Provinces, and 12 miles from 
Cawnpur. It was the residence of Dandhu Punt, 
styled Nana-Bao, also Nana Sahib, who instigated 
the Cawnpur massacre during the mutiny of 
1857-59. 

BITI. Tam. Species of Balbergia. 

BITIKH. Arab. Musk melon. 

BIT-LABAN. Hind. Black salt. 

Sanohul, . , . Guj, ] Sochul, 


Kala-naijiak, 


Hind. 1 Bit Nohen, . 


Hind. 


A medicinal salt, prepared by melting together, 
for about 6 or 7 hours, in an earthen pot, an 
impure muriate of soda, called samuf, and emblic 
rayrobalans, in the proportion of fifty-six ounces of 
the muriate to twenty ounces of the dried myro- 
balans. It is met with in most Indian bazars, 
and is used by native practitioners as a tonic in 
dyspepsia and gout, as a stimulant in chronic 
rheumatism, etc . — Faulkner ; AinsUe. 

BIT-MIAKL Can. Bustard; Otis tarda. 

BITTEB is prefixed to several vegetable sub- 
stances. Bitter almonds, Amygdalus communis. 
Bitter aloes, bitter apple, colocynth. Bitter 
cassava, Janipha maniliot. Bitter gourd, Tri- 
oosanthes cucumerina. Bitter Seville orange. 
Citrus vulgaris. 

BITTER HEBBS, of Exodus xii. 8, Numbers 
ix. 11. Of these the Jews mention five kinds, — 
Chuzareth, or lettuce ; Ulsin .endive or succory ; 
Tamca, probably tansey ; Cliarub bivini or camo- 
mile ; and Merer, or sow thistle, or wild lettuce. 
They were ordered to eat the passover with bitter 
herbs 

BITTERN, of Isaiah xiv. 23, xxxiv. 11, and 


stances are regarded as febrifuge 
Menyanthes trifoliatix and the ^ 
popular in northern regions, as 
its various substitutes in tropical cc , . ^ 
east. They act as tonics, improve 
are admirable adjuvants of the true 
The cliief of the mucilaginous biP‘^5^^» 
Goluncha, the Baobab, and Cetraria^®®^^* 
bitters were formerly in high repute 
Bitters containing alkaloids or tannin^® ’ 
the most important antiperiodics, a 
valuable of them all is quinine.^ No ^ 
comes so near the cinchonas in ,its^^^*^* 
affinities as the Hymenodictyon qxq^ 

Ann. Med. 1856. 

BITTER WOOD, Picroena excels ^ 
the West Indies, and Quassia amara, 
nain ; the former of these being one 
employed to make the bitter cups, 
municate a taste to water left in theiA^' 
chips are used medicinally as a tonic, ~ 
The bitter wood tree used for boats in 
bourhood of Amherst, Mr. O^Biley stater 
from the attack of the teredo. Its leav® 
indicate it to be a species of Terminalia,^f?^p^ 
section Pentaptera. The good timber 
bark assimilate it to Roxburgh’s P. arjuntP" 

bx* 
of 
Jan 

Asphaltmn, . 
Bitumen Judaic® . 
Midak-tanah, . f 
Nift-i-rumi, » ; 
Asphalto, • . . ime 
Aafalt, . . . lent 
Asialto, 


leave 

,dby 


foliation is different. 

BITTURNEE, a river near Akooa p‘ 


Balasore. It is the Hindu Styx. 

BITUMEN, Asphalte, petroleum. 
Kier, qier, . , 

SMh“ts’ih, . . . 

Shih“lau»yu, 

Jodenlym, . . , 

Bitume de judee, , 

Judenpech, . . , 

Umqir, 


Arab. 

Chin. 

? j 

But. 

Pe. 

: Gee. 
Heb. 


Bitumen is a name applied to 
tible mineral substances of different c 
and character, such as mineral pitch, 
petroleum, naphtha, maltha, and Bea 
properties of which, with mgard to fi^^ 
colour, greatly vary. At Hit, the I^p^an ■ 
dotus, near Babylon, it is' very ahun^gj^^^, 
ancient geographers suppose that the I; 
obtained here the 'bitumen used as cement fq 
fastening their bricks. Arrian says that, thi 
temple of ' Belus was of brick cemented wit» 
asphaltus. It is a product of the districts in tluF 
N.W. of Persia, where, at the town of Ai, thJ| 
momai is produced. Several places in Clxina,* 
Burma, and Yunnan produce petroleum, — iul 
China in the provinces of Yen-ngan-fu, and 
Canton, and in the S.E. corner of Sech-u’en. 
Hit is mentioned by Herodotus as the great place 
for bitumen, and in Lower Mesopotamia boats 
are still smeared with it. — M^Calhch ; Skiimvr^ il. 
113 ; Mk/nan, p., 1G6 ; Fanll:nc/\ Eng. Cue. 
BITU-.MIAKA. Tel. Biisffird; Otis tar<la, 

BIUL. Hind. Grewia oppositifolia. i 

BIUM. Tel. Oryza siitiva, rice. I 

BIUNS. Hind. Fopiilus nigra. 

BIUR. Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

BIXA QRELJjANA, />., var. /3. Indica. 

Latkan, , Beng., Hjnd. Kisree, .... At. 
Tiii-dew, Tlii-deu- Kasumba-klitig, AIa 

jian, • Buem. Kurungu Uiunga,AlAe 


^ery liephaniah xi, 14, has been interpreted to be a \ Manhala, . Pan. K] 


Jtor bittern, an owl, and an otter. The Arabic version 
m makes it al-Houbara, the bustard, 
lai BITTERS. In all parts of the world bitter sub- 

,1s '' ' 

H \ . 


Kisti, . 
Arnotto, 
Rocoiq 
Capurji, 


T7 authors, and tiie 

Aunatto, ^ given to bovine 

y^jr^mot pertain. The genus 
is two living species, one 
r become veiy scarce, and 



BLACK PEPPER. 

BLACK PEPPER, Piper nigrum. • ^ 

Filfil aswad, . . Arab. Lada ; Lada-itam, Malat.. ' 
]Micha, .... Bali. Sahan, . . Palembang. 
Hut-seaoii, . . . Ohin. Filfil -i-Siidi, . Pees. 

l‘cpcr, .... Dut, Pinienta, . . . Poet. 

.Poivre, Fr. Mariclia, Sai?., Jav., Mae. 

iSciiwarzen jjfeffer, Gek. Gammiris, . . . SlNGH. 

Kala-mir’cli, . . Hind, Piniienta, ... . Sp. 

Gol-mirch, .... „ Karri Mollagu, . Tam. 

Pepeneroj .... It. Nalla Mirialu, . . Tee. 
This sniali, pungent, aromatic fruit is the 


. - ■ ^1 


BLANKET. 

BLACKWOOD, Rosewood. 

Biti, Can. Eru x>ofctu, . . . Tam. 

Sisam, Guj. Biti-maram, . • . ,, 

Sisam, Sit Sal, . . Hind. Irugudu chettii, . Tel. 

This is a commercial term for several dark- 
coloured timbers, and every locality has a wood 
which is known by this name. The timber known ■ 
in Britain as East Indian blackwood is from the 
Dalbergia latifolia of the Malabar coast, where it 
grows to an immense size. The wood of the 


product of the riper uigrum, grown m Malabo-, t^unk and large branches is extensively used for 
JMacca, biam and on the islands of the Archi- ^aHug furniture; it is heavy, sinking in water, 
pe^ga SeePe^er; ftper. close-grained, of a greenish-hlack colour, with 

1 . ‘v A . r. lighter coloured veins running in various direc- 
• SEA, on the N.W. side of Ama, forms tions, aiid takes a fine polish. Bombay seesnm- 

'" K’l Asia and Europe. ^ however, is prob&ly the timbers both of 

BLA-GIvSMIlH. Lote, or blacksmith of Halbergia latifolia and D. sissoides, brought from 


India, is one of the five artisans who wear the 
. zonar, or poitu, or sacred string, the other four 


Cochin and other places lower down on the Mala- 
bar coast. It sells for about the same price as 


T . ' , ^ - -- 07 ■ , - utw: tijuthab. jLb atsiJLSs lui. auuub une tocULue urj.ue fia 

being the goldsmith stone-cutter carpeute, and teak. It is a brittle, open-grained wood, not at all 
coppersmith. The blacksmiths of India who make ^ favourite with cabinetmakers of England, where 
by throwing a quardity the highest prices ever realized for it in the state 


of (bhusa) rice- chaff on the top of their fire. 


were about £10 per ton. The principal 


Ihe chaff being composed of silica and vegetable furniture-dealers in Bombay are Parsees, mostly 


matter, the* latter burns, and so forms potash, 
which alkali combines with the silica and forms 
a glass or vitreous c£ike. The coal-worker throws 
drops of water on the fire to make the mass cake. 


from Gujerat. The pattern meant to be carved 
is first carefully drawn on paper; then on the 
wood. The tools used are the native adze, chisel, 
and drill ; the centre-bit and other tools of Eng- 


B.LAOK SOIL, or black cotton soil, or cotton xxgjj pattern, from which so much assistance might 
soil of Southern India, is met w;;ith in great tracts obtained, are never resorted to. The general 
1 remarkable for permanence of design of the various pieces of furniture is mostly 
fertility , yielding crops without manure for a excellent, the patterns elegant and tasteful ; the 
thousand years. It is supposed by some to be finish for the most part is poor, the joinery always 
decomposed trap, but others regard it as a true execrable. Concealed joints never seem to be 
alluvium, deposited from still water. It is called thought of: pins which might be kept out of 
pgur in Hindi. Duriug the dry season, it rends .yieify are made as consjiicuous as possible ; and 
into greatgapmgcracks, but It IS highly absorbent, great clumsy screw-nails, which might, without 
of moisture, and very retentive ; and during, the trouble, be hid, are fully exposed to view. Con- 
ramyseaEonit presents a uniform glazed surface siderable quantities of blackwood furniture are 
of black tenacious clay. It can absorb more than g^nt to Britain annually by residents in Bombay 
one-third of its entire weight of water, and it fQj. their own after use, or for the service of 
has m a very remarkable degree the power of Mends. It is packed up without being jointed or 
absorbing moisture from the air. _ riioroughly polished, and is put together by English workmen, 


dried cotton soil in ^ one night absorbed 7*99 per ^^Lo, it is believed, think but lightly of its merits. 

nr wft.+.PY* Tf, i.q Hia Km! in wniAn AA+.t.nns mi. _ i .i j? -i.— - ..i. . t t 


cent, of water. It is the soil in which cottons, 
sorghum, wheats, and maize are largely grown. 
In many parts it is 15 and 20 feet deep, and is to 
be seen everywhere in the Peninsula of India in 
patches of greater or less extent, but it • covers 


The principal furniture shops in Bombay keep 
from five to ten worlonen each, and |>robabiy turn 
out Rk 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 worth of furniture 
amongst them annually. 

BLACKWOOD’S HARBOUR is a sheet of 


the whole surface of the greatest outburst of -water between Armagon shoal K' of Madras, and 
volcanic rocks in the world, in the western part ^ihe mainland 

, BLADDEE -WORM, Measle. See Cysticeroiis. 
BLACK STORE, the Hajar-al-^wad of BLAIE. Lieutenant Archibald Blair, E.N., 

Jtohomedans now built into the wall of the Kaba in 1777 and 1796 made a circuit of the entire 
I fabled to have fallen from paradise Andaman ■ Archipelago, and embodied the result 


with Adam. It is kissed by each pilgrim. 

BLACKWELLIA CEYLANICA. Gardner, 
B, tetanclra, W, 1, j Leeyang-gass, . , Singh. 


of his researches in general charts, plans, and a 
report containing useful information for mariners. 
He surveyed also the Kattyawar coast, Salsette, 


This tree grows in the moister parts of Ceylon and other patches here and there.— Jfarme Survey, 
> to 3000 feet. It attains a height of 30 to 40 BLANAH. Malay. In Burma, a well-known 


up to 3000 feet. It attains a height of 30 to 40 
feet. — Thiv, Zeyl, L p. 79. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA. Vent, The 
Myouk kyau of the Burmese, a tree of British 
ihirma; wood tough, of a light yellow colour, 
used for the teeth of harrows. A cubic foot 


BLANAH. Malay. In Burma, a well-known 
palatable fish. 

BLANKET. 

Bett decke, Windel, Gee. I Ooperta di lana, . . It. 

Kamal or Kamli, Hind. | Manta, Sf. 

A soft, loosely- woven woollen stuff, used as a 


weighs^56 lbs. The average length of the trunk bed covering by night and cloak by day. Most 


to the first branch is 70 feet, and average girth 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. B. spiralis, 
fostida, propinqna, Gochin-Chinensis, panicnlata, 
Nepalensis, and padiflora also occur in India. — 
Voigt; Dr, Brandis, • 


of the blankets or Kamli manufactured in India, 
are of a coarse description, and only used by the 
poorer natives. Blankets are manufactured in , 
Mysore from half-bred merino *wool, half-bred 
but wool; warp woof Mundium wool, common 





J3LATTA ORIENTALIS. 


BLIGHT. 


country wool and Mundium wool. Those of 
Kachar sell well- The white blankets made at 
Kampur in the Western Himalaya, and known as 


temperature the threads of the latter. The opera- 
tion of steaming is commenced in the evening, 
and continued all night till the following morning. 
The cloths are then removed from the boiler, 
steeped in alkaline lye, and spread on the “grass as 
on the preceding day, and again steamed at night. 
These alternate processes of bucking and crofting, 
as they are technically called, during, the day, and 
of steaming at night, are repeated for ten or twelve 
days, until the cloths are perfectly bleached. 
After the last steaming, they are steeped in clear 
filtered water acidulated with lime-juice, in the 
proportion generally of one large lime to each 
piece of cloth. Lime-juice has long been used in 
bleaching in all parts of India ,- and Tavernier 
describes Broach as famous as a bleaching station 
on account of its extensive meadows, and the large 
quantity of lemons reared there. Mixed fabrics of 
cotton and Muga silk are steeped in water mixed 
with lime-juice and coarse sugar, which latter 
article is said to have the effect of brightening the 
natural colour of the silk.— Arfe, etc. of 
India, -p. 4:81 : lioMeyMSS. 

BLEEKER, Dr. P. - ■ 


tbc Rampur chadr, are sold in London at £3 and 
upwards. They have a sale in Great Britain. 
The Khmli or cumblies made in the Ceded 
Districts are of a superior texture. A woollen 
manufactory is working, at Bangalore. 

BLATTA ORIENTALIS, the, cockroach; a 
very troublesome insect in houses and in ships ; 
lodging in cupboards, presses, and amongst 


BLATTI. Ma 
BLEACHING. 

Nikharna, . . , 

Khumbi karna, . 

In India, the substances present in goods which 
oppose the bleaching process are first removed by 
scouring in an alkaline lye; afterwards natives 
usually dung the cloths which are to be bleached, 
and then steam them over the mouth of an earthen 
pot set in a clay fireplace. But little science 


Hind. 


a Dutch naturalist, who 
from 1845 to 1860, in numerous contributions on 
the fishes of the Eastern Archipelago, added 
greatly to the stock of knowledge of the 
fauna of the region from Penang to Japan. He 
gave a catalogue of 780 species of fish found at 
Amboyna. 

BLEND JU, in Java, a substance prepared as a 
paste, fried with oil, and eaten with coffee. 

BLENNIID.^, the Blenny family of fishes, com- 
prising many East Indian genera. Blermies, with 
protruding eyes, are to be seen hopping about tlie 
muddy banks of rivers, and perching on stray logs 
like frogs. — Adams, p. 67. See Fish. 

BLERONG or Balerang. Malay. Sulphur. 
BLETIA HYACINTHIANA. It Br. One 
of the Orchiaceas, a plant of China and Japan, 
with bright purple flowers. — Voigt, 625. 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA, Kon., or Cupank sapida, 
the Akee tree, one of the Sapindaceae, has 
been introduced from Guinea into India. It rises 
30 to 40 feet. The fruit has the size and shape of 
a pear, and is of a red colour. Itis much esteemed 
in Guinea and the West Indies. The genus was 
named after Captain William Bligh, B.N., master 
of the ^^ Bounty,’ whose crew mutinied, and he and 
the officers took to the boats. 

BLIGHT. The grains or ears of nearly all the 
cereal grasses are subject to several -well-marked 
diseases, resulting from attacks of parasatic fungi, 
animalcuhe, and insects, causing great losses to 
the agriculturist. The liability of the seeds of 
grasses to parasitic infection is explained by the 
large amount of nitrogenized matter contained in 
them, and to their softness of texture. The dis- 
ejises generally alter the perisperm, sometimes 


of moisture. Besides the removal of this, cloth 
sustains much damage from the abuse of the 
caiustic lye bath. Cloths should be scoured more 
than once at intervals during the process of 
bleaching, because many of the substances can- 
not be removed but after exposure to the light 
and air. 

Wool, also, is. protected by a peculiar varnish, 
exceeding three per cent, of its weight, which 
mnst be removed by scouring. Warm water 
must be employed. Wool is further bleached by 


Several seats of the cotton manufacture, such 
as Dacca and Baroach, are famous for their bleach- 
ing, This has been ascribed to the excellence of 
the water in the neighbourhood of these places. 
At Dacca fine muslins are merely steeped in -water; 
other cloths are first washed. But all, of whatever 
texture they may he, are next immersed for some 
hours in an alkaline lye, composed of soap and of 
sajji mattee, that is, impure carbonate of soda. 
They are then spread over the grass, and occasion- 
ally sprinkled with water, and when half dried 
are removed to the boiling-house in order to be 
steamed. This is effected by twisting the cloths 
into the form of loose bundles, and placing them 
upon a broad clay platform, which is on a level 
with, and surrounds, the neck of a boiler sunk into 
the ground. They are then arranged in circular 
layers, one above the other, around a bamboo tube, 


BLIMBT. 


BLOOD. 


Ill for in, black externally, white and homy within, 
exceedingly deleterious in its properties if long 
taken ; in large doses, acts specifically on the 
womb. This fungus is particularly liable to attack 
the seeds of rye, and is then called spur or ergot, 
when the grains assume a black colour, and increase 
to several times their originaT size. See Bane; 
Crops; Dry Eot; Insects. 

BLIMBI. Malay. Averrhoa biilnibL The 
fruit of the plant known as the tree cucumber; 
lias various terminations, Blimbmg basi, Blimbing 
bulu, Blimbing teres, perhaps varieties. Blimbing 
manis, Averrhoa carambola, Linn, Blimbing saga, 
Cicca disticha. 

BLISTERmO BEETLES of India, Pan-man, 
Chin., consist ofseveral species of My labris. About 
180 lbs. forwarded by Dr. Bird wood to test the 
market value in England, were sold there at 5s. 8d. 
per lb. Several kinds of beetles, when applied to 
the skin, cause great irritation, infiammation, and 
blistering. These consequences are occasioned by 
an acrid principle called Cantharidin contained in 
these insects. The ancients chiefly employed two 
species of My labris, one of which, the Mylabris 
cichorei (veru. Telini, Hind.), has been used for 
ages, and is so at present by the European and 
Native physicians of India and China. The Can- 
tharis vesicatoria, or Spanish blistering fly, is the 
species officinal in the British Pharmacopoeia. 
Its colour is bright shining green or bluish, 
length about f ths of an inch, breadth |th to Jd of 
an inch. It occurs in the south of Eurojie gener- 
ally, especially in Italy and Spain, and is found 
occasionally in England. The blistering flies of 
India are chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe cichorei, 
the Cantharis gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
The Mylabris cichorei is common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dacca, in the Hyderabad country, in 
Kurnool, and numerous other localities. The 
insect is about an inch long and ^ broad ; the 
elytra or wing coverts are marked with six cross 
stripes of deep blue and russe| brown. The 
Buprestis of ancient writers is met with in the 
bazars under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
inukhi). The Cantharis violacea is often mixed 
with specimens of Meloe in the bazars. The 
Telini fly, if procured before the mites have com- 
menced its destruction, yields on an average one- 
third more of cantharidin than the Spanish fly of 
the European shops. The blue fly is of uncertain 
strength ; the Buprestis, in all the specimens ob- 
tained, was quite inert. A species, called Meloe 
trianthema, from its being usually found on the 
Trianthema decandra (Biscopra, Hind.), was 
described by Dr, Fleming. A tincture, acetous 
plaster, and ointment of the !Meloe chichorii are 
given in the Bengal Pharmacopoeia. Some pre- 
judice exists against the article, on account of its 
alleged excessive severity of action, owing to the 
presence of a greater quantity. of cantharidin than 
that contained in the common fly. Diluting the 
tincture, and adding to the proportion of lard and 
wax in the plaster and ointment, perfectly assimi- 
late the action of the indigenous and the imported 
insects. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, speci- I 
mens of Mylabris pustulata and M. punctum were 
exhibited by M. Collas of Pondicherry. Both 
iosects are found in large quantities at certain 
seasons all over Southern India. — O'Slu; Dr, 
Hunter in Tj\ /L^. Soc\ v. p. 216; Madras Exhibi- 
tion, See Oantharides ; Insects. 
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Rattamii ; Rattain, Tel. 

Blood for blood, ' the vendetta of the Italians, is 
the law of most rude populations, but most of the 
settled races occupying the south and east of Asia 
are dwelling under civil laws administered by 
officers of justice. The V edas, which all Hindus ac- 
knowledge, enjoin the offering of bloody sacrifices 
to the gods, and amongst many Saiva sectarians 
this rite is continued. The non-tliudii aboriginal 
races also offer bloody sacrifices to demons, and 
to the Gramma devata, or village tutelary deities. 
The investing tika mark of chiefship, placed on 
the forehead of their Rajput ruler by the Bhil, is 
blood drawn from the arm of a Bliil. The Karen 
of Burma and the Kyan of Borneo, in swearing 
brotherhood, drink water in which the blood of 
the parties has been mixed. The old Mongolians 
mingled gold and blood in their cup of peace. 
The custom of the old Hungarians in their Aldo- 
mas (alliance), was to open reciprocally a vein in 
•each other’s arms and drink the blood out of one 
cup. The Turks practised the same observance 
in their alliances with the Hungarian Christians, 
as is noticed by Petchevi’s History. 

Blood - coloured water is noticed in Exodus 
vii. 19 ; and Homer alludes to blood rain. In the 
Red Sea, periodically, a blood-red colour is observ- 
able in the water ; and a similar occurrence was 
noticed at Picenium, b.c. 823 ; in Italy, a.d. 
787 ; in the Valsinian lake, B.c. 208, mentioned 
by Livy; in a Yenetian lake, B.c. 586; in Lake 
Wan, A.D. 1110. Pliny mentions a lake near 
Babylon which had a red colour during eleven days 
of summer, possibly from a red conferva. 

Blood-money, Duja, Arab., is payable in Lahej 
by a criminal to the relatives of the murdered 
person ; for wilful murder, 100 female camels, or 
1000 Yenetian sequins; manslaughter, 700 dollars; 
death by misadventure, the culprit is not im- 
prisoned, but is allowed to appeal to the pity of 
the charitable for the means of escaping from a 
cruel death, which the nearest relative inflicts ; 
should the nearest of kin be a child, the punish- 
ment is postponed until he reach manhood. 

Blood - showers is a term given to sub- 
stances of a red colour which occasionally appear ; 
also what have been called showers of pearls, of 
manna, of spiders, of toads, of flsh. In India, in 
1825, a shower of red fluid at Jeysulmir is men- 
tioned in the Asiatic Journal. In 1828, very heavy 
rain fell at Augur in Kandesh, accompanied by 
hail, single pieces of which weighed as much as 
half a seer. This was followed by drops of red 
rain, descending from the sky. In 1855, a shower 
of red. rain, or of flesh, as the natives called it, fell 
near Shikarpnr in Sind. Another shower fell in 
the Jellasore district over an expanse of above fifty 
bighas. The carmine colour of snow has been 
ascertained to be due to a kind of algse, called 
Protococcus nivalis or Protococcus hematacoccus. 
Until lately, much perplexity was occasioned by 
the same form of organism sometimes appearing 
red, sometimes green. It is still, indeed, matter 
of question whether the protococcus or the hema- 
tacoccuB are most nearly allied to the vegetable 


BLOODSTONE. 

or to the aiiimal kingdom. It is a simple cell, 
which livM for itseH and by itseM; and is dependent 
upon nothmg but a due supply .of matter and 
the appropriate stimuli for their continuance 
^(1 growth, and for the due performance of all 
ite functions, until its term of life is expired, 
iiiaproth m 1815 ascertained that the red appear- 
ance in the sea was produced by an albuminous 
vegetable matter.'---t7h?K, Ed. Journ, ii. 830-31 • 
Cajitain Prideaux, the Arab Tribes; Forbes) 
Vambenj, Bokhara, p. 151 ; Moor; BuisL Cat. 

BLOODSTONE, Heliotrope. 

D^^l'Stein, . . . GtER. I Sanguigna, .... It. 
Itadawar, . Guj., Hind. { Piedra sanguinaria, . Sr. 

This quartzose mineral is of a deep leek-green 
colour, and has red spots scattered through it 
caused by iron. Masses of it are obtained in the 
trap formation of the Dekhan, but it is chiefly 
brought to Bombay from different parts of Gujerat, 
etc., and is re-exported largely to Europe. It is 
used for seals, rings, and brooches.— 

Museum. 

BLOOD “8UCKEK, a name applied to the 
Oalotesviridis, Gray, C. opiomachus, and 0. versi- 
color, etc.; also to Sitana Ponticheriana, Cuv. 
Ihey are all unsightly reptiles, with large heads 
and powerful jaws, so that even the bravest crow 
ati^ks them cautiously. There are 11 species of 
<^lotes and two of Sitana in India. Mahomedans 
dislike the blood-sucker, as the creature often 
raises and lowers its head in the manner of these 
religionists when at prayer. See Calotes ; Eep- 
tiles; Sitana. ^ 

BLOOD- WOOD of Port Jackson is a species ' 
of Eucal^tus, Theblood-wood tree of Norfolk 
Island, Baloghia lucida, Endlicher, grows to 40 
feet in height. It yields a blood-red sap, which 
has been utilized as a paint. It is obtained by an 
incision 8 to 10 feet long, tapering to a point ; a 
^11 to a pint from each tree.— 7on Mueller; G 
Bennett,^, S46. ^ 

BLOW-PIPE is in constant use in India, in 
the arts, amongst goldsmiths, tinsmiths, bande- 
n^kera, and others ; the cook-room of every house 

use toe blow-pipe, sumpitan, for projectmg peas 
small pellets, and wooden and iron arrows. The 
accuracy of fee with these is great; little birds 
can easily bo destroyed, but even large birds like 
can be brought down by the earthen 
“°7:ppe- n is used as a weapon 
by toe Malays of Borneo, by the Lao-Ti on the 
Mekong river, by the Orang-kubit and toe 
bemang on toe Peninsula of Malacca. The oara- 
and stunned by wooden arrows 
on the Amazon 

blubber. 

Thraan, .... Puj, 

Graisse de Baleine, . Fb* 

Thran Kschtran, . . Gee* 

Olio-di-pesoe, . , . 


BLYTH, EDWARD. 


Salo worwaniifB, 
Worwan, . . 
Grassa, . . 
Aceite-de-pescado, 


Ens. 

j j 

Sp. 


Blubber is toe thick fat or adeps of the whale 
or the porpoise. In Europe, it is boiled down 
into tram-oiL It is eaten by the Eskimo and toe 
xSa * Japanese islands, and of the 

BLUE DYE, Marsdeuia tinctoria. 

St tinctorium.' 

tfiue fish, Ooryphaena socialis. 


Blue gum tree, Eucalyptus, sp. 

Blue noddy or reef bird, Sterna cerulea, Bennet. 
■Blue petrel, sperm bird, Prion pachyptila. 

Blue cloth is worn by the Jews of Egynt. Syria 
Palestine, and Central Asia. ■ ’ 

BLUE MOUNTAIN, a peak in the Yoma range 
at the N.W. of the Akyab district in British Burma 
It is in lat. 22° 27' K, and long. 93° 10' E., and 
rises to 7100 feet. 

BLUESTONE, Sulphate of copper, Cupri sul- 
phas. 

Eang bar, . . . Aeab. j Tutthanjana, . . Sansk 

Copperas, Blue vitriol. Palmamcmn, . . Singh* 

Mortuth, Nila-tiitiah, H. | Tiiri3lin; Tnrishi,T.-iM.TEnr 
_ This salt is not known to occur in nature, but 
It IS largely made in several parts of India, by 
boiling sheet copper or copper filings in sulphuric 
acid, and evaporating the remainder, on which 
crystals form. It is also obtained from copper 
ore by pulverising 'toe ore, which is then throW 
mto earthen yessels filled with water, and, after 
filtratmn, the crystals form. The colour is a 
beautiful blue. It is largely used in surgery and 
in the arts.— 

BLUMEA BALSAMIFERA. Be Cand. 

Baccharis salvia, Lour. I 0. balsamifera, Finn. 

Conyza odorata, j ■ 

Kai“(Ui'bi, , Coch.-Chin. Bunga-Chappa, . Malat. 
teum-bun, . , , Jav, 

It ^ows in toe Konkans, Assam, ilalay Penin- 
sula, Mwucoas, and Java. It is used as medi- 
cine and as a seasoning for food, and has a 
stimulo-diaphoretio action. — Roxb. 

I BLUMEA GEANDIS. iJe Ca7id. 

! Uonyzagrandis, ITa?/. 

Pung-ma-toeing, , . , . , Eubk. 

^ Abundant throughout toe Tenasserim Pro- 
^noes, growing six or eight feet high, with leaves 
like muBen, which, when bruised, emit a strong 
odour of camphor. The Tavoyers informed D£ 
Mason that they made an impure camphor from 
the weed by a very simple process; and Mr. 

U Kiley of Amherst made more than 100 pounds, 
which he sent to Calcutta, and it was reported 
m Its retoed form to be identical in all its pro- 
perties with Chinese camphor.’ The plant is so 
abundant, that these provinces, might snppiv half 
the world with camphor. Wherever trees are out 
down this weed springs up, and often to too ex- 
clusion oi almost eveiythiag else, so that an old 
clearmg lotos like a field under cultivation. B. 
lacera, .p. C., of all the East Indies, is used in 
See Camphor. 

w Dutch botan- 

to 3 sf I ' pf 1“ Ja^«^ 

and to W A® “i botanical exploration, 

and m 182o he commenced the Biidra4n tot d,> 

anrithi! w ’ *be Flora Jav® was begun in 1828, 
oftevprid 1835 each of which consists 

Illustrated with a profu- 
sion of admirably-coloured plates. These are 
splendid and learned botanical 
Botaniciim Lug- 
duno-Batavim, a_periodical with outline plate 
®mmenced m 1852, contains careful descriptions 
of genera and species of Java, Borneo Molucca 
and Japan plants.— If. ei T. -WQiucc.i, 

BLYTff Enw A Corchorus oliiorius. 

EDBARD, for many years Curator 
of the Museum of the Bengal As4c Societyrtoe 



BO. 

ablest zoologist. who has ever resided in India; 
author of numerous learned articles on the mam- 
mals, birds, fishes, and reptiles of Eastern and 
{Southern Asia, mostly in the Bl. As. Trans., vols. 
xiv., XV., i. 280: — Fauna Indiae, Drafts for, ibid 
345; On three Indian Species of Bat, ibid. 1841, 
yoL X. 971 ; New Species of Pica from the Hima- 
ibid. 186; Description of Caprolagus, 


BOAB, 

tion. ^ Death inflicted by such overwhelming 
action is almost instantaneous, in small animals 
especially. 

BO AD or Bod, a tributary state in Orissa, with 
an area, including the Kandh-Mals, of 2064 square 
miles, and a poimlation in 1872 of 108,868. The 
aboriginal tribes are the Pan, Kandh, Dimal, 
Goala, Sud, and Kent. Bod, the .chief town, is 




new Genus of I^eporine Mammalia, ibid. 247 ; j in lat, 29^50' 20'^N., and long. 84°21'4P^ E. The 
Supplement to the Monograph of the Indian and | reigning family are Kshatriya Hindus. 


Malayan Species of Cuculidge, or Birds of the 
Cuckoo Family, ibid. voL xi. 898, 1095, et seq. ; 
1843, vol. xii. 240; Notes on Various Indian and 
Malayan Birds, ibid. 1842, vol. xi. 160; On the 
Predatory and Sanguivorous Habits of the Bat of 
the Genus Megaderma, with some Remarks on the 
Biood-simking Propensities of other Vespertilion- 
•idse, ibid.; Monograph of a species of Lynx, 
ibid., but described as Tapozous longimanus by 
General Hardwicke, Descriptive Notices. of, ibid. 
784; On the Leitrichane Bird of the Sub-Hima- 
layas, by H. B. Hodgson, with additions and 
annotations ; A Synopsis of the Indian Pari 
and of the Indian Fringillidse, ibid. 1844, vol. 
xiii. 923 ; Catalogue of Birds. 

BO or Bodhi, also Bodhi-druma, a tree sacred 
to a Buddha or Tirthankara. See Bo Tree. 

BOA or Boe, sometimes called Poam by the 
people of Malabar, has wood much like the 
timber called in Ceylon Palari or Palis and 
Irambu, or, as known by the English term, iron- 
wood. It is a strong, heavy wood, and is con- 
sidered durable. It grows from 20 to 30 feet 
high, and from 12 to 30 inches in diameter. — 
Edye^ ii. and (7. 

BOA. Linn, A genus of innocuous serpents, 
of the family Pythonidse, order Ophidia, sub- 
order Innocuus. The genus, as defined by Lin- 
ngeiis, belongs to the New World; but in India the 
term Boa and Boa- constrictor is applied to. species 
of Python in the tropical parts of South-Eastern 
Asia, some of which are of considerable size, and 
able to kill large four-footed animals. A female 
python 20 feet long, captured in Ceylon when in 
a torpid state, was taken to the Loudon Zoological 
Gardens, and before the end of six years it had 
grown to 29 feet in length, and was as thick 
round as a man’s thigh. It was very vicious at 
all times, but at length destroyed itself by swal- 
lowing a blanket. The pythons on the western 
coast of India and in Ceylon are amongst the 
largest met with. The organisation of the boas and 
pythons is directed to the slaughter of their prey 
by compression, and to this end are given to 
them enormous dimensions and power of muscle. 
When a boa dashes at the prey, it generally 
preserves its hold of the tree by a coil or two 
towards the tail ; it seizes with widespread jaws, 
and throws with rapidity the folds of its body 
round and round its victim. Tightening, and 
crushing rib and limb within their embrace, these 
folds relax not until life is pressed out. The 
serpent then pauses for a few moments. Soon, 
however, it begins to touch the carcase gently 
with its muzzle ; the jaws again and again dilate, 
until the skin is strained so tight that every scale 
is isolated. Then grasp following upon grasp 
gradually and irresistibly engulfs the body, ■ 
which, in its passage through the folds, has 
been compressed and attenuated into the most 
convenient possible form for this final opera- 


BOALEE. Beng. The jawbone of this fish is 
used in carding cotton for the Dacca muslins, as a 
substitute for the heckle and hand cards. — Hoyle. 
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. Fr. 
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The boar is the male of the hog or swine. . Of 
these, in Asia, are seven wild species, viz. Sus 
scrofa, Linn., var. S. Indicus, Bengalensis, Anda- 
mensis, Malayensis, Zeylanensis, Babyrussa, and 
Papuensis. When the wild boar of India, the 
Sus Indicus, has the run of cultivated lands, it 
eats daintily; but when stinted for food it will 
revel on a dead camel, and when pressed by want 
it prowls around the villages in search of refuse. 
The wild boar of India is shot and hunted with 
dogs by natives, but British sportsmen there hunt 
it with the horse and spear ; and of all the wild 
creatures in India, the boar exacts* fropa its pur- 
suers the greatest care. 

■ The Sus IndiOa of Pallas, Sus scrofa of other 
naturalists, the common wild boar, is- supposed to 
be the parent of one of the two groups into which 
domestic pigs are arranged. The Sus scrofa 
group or breed is known as the Chinese breed, 
and extends into Europe, North Africa, and 
Hindustan ; but in the latter country the boar of 
the N.W. Provinces is not higher than 36 inches, 
though that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The 
parents of the other group are unknown. 

Sus scrofa is not known in a wild state, but its 
domesticated forms come near to S. vittatus of 
Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, the domes- 
ticated breeds of China, Cochin-China, Siam, the 
Andalusians, Hungarian, the swine of S.E. Europe 
and Turkey, and the Swiss, are all of the Sus 
scrofa group, which, a Chinese author says, can 
be traced back for 4900 years. The Japan 
masked pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has 
a deeply plicated or furrowed skin. 

Porcula sylvania, the pigmy hog of the sal 
forest of North India, is called by the natives 
Sano Banei, also Choto Sur. 

With the great Ohalukya dynasty of the Penin- 
sula of India and Gujerat, their boar standard was 
one of their chief j)rerogatives, and they coined a 
gold piece with the emblem of a boar. One of the 
great protecting incarnations of the Hindu god 
Vishnu was in the figure of a Yaraha or boar. 

In the mythology of the ancients, the wild boar 
was sacred to Typhon. In India, the Rajputs, oix 
the first day of spring, worship Yasanthi, or 
spring, Basanth, personified; prince and vassal 
then chase, slay, and eat the wild boar. Personal 
danger is disregarded on this occasion, as want of 
success is deemed an omen that Oomia, the great 
mother, may refuse petitions during the year. 


I 
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BOATS AND SHIES ot' BABYLONIA. 


The boar bunt ui spring-time is a Scythic custom. ! Panyani, and the Patamar, range from a few tons 
Atnonffst th.G Scaiidiiiaviaii Asi« the ^orrand fea- +.r> n. fAw hmirlrpfll Tn inriiQ ^ha 


Amongst the Scandinavian Asi, the grand fes- 
tival to Friya was in spring; then boars were 
offered to her by the Scandinavians, and boars 
made of paste were eaten by the people. Bakings 
in the shape of a boar were widely spread, as 
shown by the baking of ‘cochelins’ for New 
Year’s Day in France. The Egyptian custom of 
baking swane-shaped pieces of dough is mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The Kajput festival is called Ahairea, and has a 

religious origin, — ^ 

of the Kajputs. 

Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, and of *Friya 
by the Northman, whose favourite food w^as the 
hog ; and of such importance was it deemed by 
the Franks, that the second chapter of the Salic 
law is entirely penal with regard to the stealers 
of swine. The heroes of the Edda, even in Yal- 
halla, feed on the fat of the wild boar Serimner, 
while ‘ the illustrious father of armies fattens his 
wolves Geri and Freki, and takes no other nourish- 
ment himself than the unintex'rupted quaffing of 


to a few hundred tons. In India the 
tlie Kishti, in Burma the Thu or The and 
Serpa, are boats that might be described sepa- 
rately. In Britain, even, a boat may be a large or 
small vessel, used for traffic and passage, rowing 
or sailing on seas or rivers, and receiving names 
according to the construction, form, or purpose 
to which it is applied, as the wherry, punt, gig, 
pinnace, yawl, skiif, lugger, ferry boat, steamboat, 

* , packet boat, jolly boat, long boat, lifeboat, and 

The boar is the enemy of Gouri , canal boat ; and in size they may range up to 15 
It was so held of Isis by the j +Ar«o i^nrri^ir* 


wine;’ quite the picture of Har, .the Kajput god 
of war, and of his sons the Bbyru, Gora, and 
Kala, metaphorically called the ‘sons of slaughter.’ 
The cup of the Scandiiiavian god of war, like that 
of the Rajputs, is the human skull (cupra). 
Tod's HajasthaUy i. p. 566 ; Darwin. 

BOARD. Under the East India Company, the 
military and civil administration of British India 
was conducted by officials assembled in Boards. 
In the year 1784 the Government of India was 
• placed, under a Board of Control, composed of 
the king of Great Britain’s ministers, who in 
that capacity bore the title of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. This system continued until 
the year 1858, when British India was taken under 
the direct control of the Crown. In that interval, 
however, the Home Government of India consisted 
of a board of 18 members, called the Directors of 
the East India Company and the President of the 
Board of Control. The Directors had mostly all 
the patronage as to appointments, except the 
higher offices and commands which were made in 
communication with the British Ministry, who 
likewise originated all questions of peace and war, 
possessed the power of reversing the Acts of the 
East India Company and of the Government of 
India, and also of sending out instructions on 
special matters to the Governor-General without 
consulting the Directors. The Presidencies were 
under a Council of four, and the subordinate 
administrations were under the Justice Court of 
Sadr and Faujdari Adawat, the Revenue, Mili- 
tary, Medical, and Marine Boards. Since India 
came under direct British control, the Court of 
Directors has been replaced by a Council, and the 
Military, Medical, and Marine Boards abolished. 

BOARDA . GOOMOODOO. Tel. Benincasa 
cerifera. 

’ BOASOO. Maleal, Mimnsops kauki, L. 

BOATS and SHIPS, the Filuka and Karib of 
the Arabs; the Markal, Kayik, Sandal, Nao, Jahaz, 
and Kishti of India. * 

The difference as to size between the boat and 
the ship, so marked in Europe, is less observable 
amongst the communities of Eastern and Southern 
Asia ; and the Kishti of the people of India, the 
Prahu and the Kora-kora of the Malay, the vari- 
ous kinds of Manche of Pambam, Mangalore, and 


tons burden. The sea-going vessels are known 
as sloop, smack, cutter, clipper, schooner, brig, 
brigantine, barque, and ship, and range from 
15 to 3000 tons. 

The boats in use along the coasts of the Penin- 
sula of India well illustrate the readiness witli 
which seafaring people adapt their materials 
to the requirements of their respective localities, 
and the rapid sailing boats of Bombay and the 
vicinity of Cannanore, and the Catamaran and 
iMasula boat of the Coromandel coast are illus- 
trations of this adaptation. 

Ganja is a boat used for travellers on the Nile. 
MtepCy of Zanzibar, called Muntafiyah by the 
Arabs, is a sailing ship with a beam one-third of 
its^ length. ^ Its planks are pegged together, not 
nailed, and it carries from 12 to "20 tons. 

Badan, a sailing ship of Sur, Sohan, and Mus- 
cat, has a standing plank covering; makes 11 knots 
an hour. 

Keleh is a leathern raft in use on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and v^as known to the ancients as the 
‘Navigia Coriacia.’ 

iD//a, the circular bowl-shaped basket-boat 
(from the Arabic word, which means-basket), is also 
used as the common wherry boat. Its fabric is 
of close willow-work, wellcoated, and made water- 
proof with the bituminous product of the coun- 
try. It holds about three or four persons, wuth 
room enough, though not in the most agreeable 
positions. ^ It is moved across by paddles. Hero- 
dotus notices the different kinds of boats plying 
on the rivers of Babylon, mentioning them as 
composed of willows and the skins of animals ; and 
adds, that on their arrival at the great city, the 
owners sold all the material of the boats excepting 
the skins, and those they packed on the backs of 
asses, and carried whence they came. A raft is 
made of full-grown sheep and goats’ skins, which 
are taken off with as few incisions as possible, 
and then blown up like a bladder and dried. A 
square framework, formed of poplar beams, 
branches of trees and reeds, is constructed of 
the size of the intended raft; the inflated skins 
are tied to it by osier and other twigs, the whole 
being firmly bound together. The raft is then 
moved to the water and launched. Care is taken 
to place the skins with their mouths upward^ 
that, in case any should burst or require refilling, 
they can be easily opened by the raftmen. Upon 
the framework of wood are piled bales of goods 
and property, belonging to merchants and travel- 
lers. When any person of rank or wealth 
descends the river in this fashion, small huts are 
constructed on the raft, by covering a common 
wooden takht or bedstead of the country with a 
hood, formed of reeds and lined with felt. In 
these huts the travellers live and sleep during the 
journey. The poorer passengers bury themselves, 
892 
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to seek shade or warmth, ainongvSt the hales of I 
goods and other merchandise, and sit patiently, ’ 
almost in one position, until they reach their 
destination. They carry with them a small 
earthen mangal or chafing dish, containing a 
charcoal fire, which serves to light their pipes 
and to cook their coffee and food. The only real 
danger to be apprehended on the river is from 
the Arabs, who, when the country is in a dis- 
turbed state, invariably attack and pillage the 
rafts. The raftmen guide their rude vessels by 
long oars (straight poles), at the end of which a 
few split canes are fastened by a piece of twine. 

A curiously-formed vessel, of a crescent shape, 
carrying one mast and a large lateen sail, trades 
between Baghdad and Bussora ; under a fair wind, 
it can reach the latter place in six or seven days. 

The Kashmir boats are the Bagla^ a large 
vessel; the Parlnda, a light, fast-sailing boat; 
the Bahta^ a large-sized barge for loading grain ; 
the JDimga^ for ordinary merchandise ; the Shikaidy 
and the small Banduqi Shikari. 

On the Indus^ five kinds of boats are used be- 
tween Attock and the sea. On the Kabul river 
and on the Upper Indus it is still the custom to 
stuff skins with reeds or straw, as floats. General 
Ferrier descended the Kabul river from Jalalabad to 
Attock on a raft so constructed. The best known 
jire the Zoruh of the Upper Indus, the .Dunda or 
which plies from Mithancote to the sea, 
and the JDugga^ which, from its strong build, is 
specially suited to the navigation of the rapids 
between Attock and Kalabagh. The better kinds 
of wood used in their construction (sissu and large 
babul) are procured with difficulty; and various 
timbers are generally seen in one boat, such as 
sissu, babul, deodar, chir, bahn, and karil. 
Malabar teak is much prized in the Lower Indus, 
and fetches a large price. The ordinary ferry 
boats are constructed by the sides and bottom 
being prepared separately, and brought together 
to be secured by knees or crooked pieces nailed to 
the bottom and sides. The bottom is made of sissu, 
the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side 
planks of deodar. The wedges and trenails are 
usually made of tut and kahu. Hopes for rafts 
and boats are prepared either from hemp (Canna- 
bis Indica), sirki (Saccharum spontaneum),Typha 
latifolia, dib, or other reeds, common on the river 
bank. Munj (Saccharum munja) is also largely 
employed by the native boatmen. The great boat- 
biiilding localities of the Pan jab are Find Dadun 
Khan, Wazirabad, Jhelum, Attock, Nowshera, 
Hashtnagar, Mokhud, and Kalabagh. 

The Panjah boats, ships, oars, etc., are made of 
Acacia speciosa, Capparis aphylla, Cedrus deodara, 
Dalbergia sissu, Fraxinus fioribunda, Oiea Euro- 
paea, Pinus longifolia, Populus Euphratica, and 
Salvadora oleoides. 

The boat in common use for transport in Sind 
and the lower part of the river is the Dunda or 
Dundi; it is fiat-bottomed, with a slight convex 
inclination, for the additional facility of getting 
off sandbanks. The Dundi consists of three dis- 
tinct parts, the two sides and bottom, the latter 
being adjusted to the others by wa^^ping the end 
up to the slope required, and then strengthened 
with joints or ribs (as they are termed) ; the boat 
thus admits of being dismembered and trans- 
ported, a fact corroborative of the accuracy of 
Alexander’s historians. 


On ihQ Sutlej f in the Indus and lower stream, 
the ZoTitk is frequently seen. It differs from the 
Dundi in having no elevation at the stern, is 
square built, fore and aft, is of 40 to 50 tons 
burden, and . carries no sail. The Zonik is the 
common cargo boat at the Upper, as the Dundi 
belongs to the Lower Indus ; it sails pretty fast, 
and sinks with prodigious facility. 

The Dundi is well adapted for the transport of 
goods, but from insufficient construction many 
are annually lost. From the scarcity of large 
trees and the high price of teak plank, the carpen- 
ters are obliged to use the small wood, and most 
of them are formed of innumerable pieces fastened 
by bamboo pegs, nails being employed only to 
secure the knees and ribs. It has one mast, is 
square-rigged, and can only sail before the wind. 
Those on the Khori and P’barran branches of the 
Indus are from 20 to 30 candies burden. 

Kotal is broad-beamed, and used as a ferry boat. 

The Jumpti, or state barges used by the late 
Amira, were strong, teak-built, double-masted, 
decked vessels, propelled by enormous sweeps, 
and having pavilions at either extremity. The 
Zoruk, the Nawuk, and the Dunda are nearly all 
flat-bottomed, and, though clumsily formed, are 
strong and safe. The Nawuk and Dunda are found . 
principally upon the Chenab and the Sutlej ; they 
have pointed bows and sterns. 

Mashak . — Natives cross the Panjab rivers upon 
inflated buffalo and sheep skins, the mouth of 
which is sewn up, and the legs made air-tight 
below the knee and hock joints, so that the figure 
of the animal is somewhat preserved, and they are 
thus eaisily carried. Burnes says he has seen upon 
the Indus ‘ a man with his wife and children in the 
middle of the stream, the father on a skin drag- 
ging his family, seated upon reeds, their clothes 
and chattels forming a bundle for the head.’ 
Much art is required to manage these air-bags. 
Lieutenant Wood nearly lost his life in attempting 
to bestride a Mussak. 

The Ti7'ho of the Indus is a rude boat made of 
the leaves of the Typha elephantina, used during 
the inundations for crossing the river. 

Canoe of the Malabar Coast . — From Cape 
Comorin to Calicut, on the western side of the 
Peninsula, the coast abounds with fish, which is 
generally taken with the hook and line by the 
natives of the fishing villages, in a small canoe, 
the best description of which is formed from the 
angely wood tree, Artocarpns hirsuta; but the 
inferior sort is of cherne maram. They are cut 
out from the solid tree, and are from eight to 
twenty feet in length, and from one and a half to 
two feet in breadth, the depth being about one, 
or one foot and a half. They are managed with 
much dexterity by the natives, with a scull- 
paddle. On the backwater of Cochin, and on the 
river’s mouth, they are emplryed in great numbers 
in taking the seer fish, or 'country salmon, etc* 
The largest sort of boats are used for the convey- 
ance of rice and merchandise on the numerous 
rivers which disembogue into- the backwater, to 
the extent of 150 miles, parallel to the sea-coast. 
At times these boats are converted into the 

Jangar^ used on the rivers of the Malabar Coast^ 
and made into a double platform canoe by 
placing a floor of boards across two boats, with a 
bamboo railing which extends from ten to twelve 
feet fore and aft, and sixteen feet long ; and when 
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tLese boats are thus formed into rafts, cattle and 
burdensome articles are conyeyed across the rivers, 
as also the native regiments, with all their fol- 
lowers, horses, bullocks, baggage, carts, etc. 

Favihan Manche^ the Snake Boat of Cochin^ is a 
canoe of great len^h ; they are used by opulent 
natives and Europeans as boats for the conveyance 
and despatch of persons on the numerous rivers 
and backwaters, particularly on that between 
, Cochin, Allepey, and Quilon, which is about 80 
miles southward, and on that which runs to 
Ralipact and Trichoir; the former place being 
about 20, the latter about 60 miles to the north- 
ward.. These boats are from 80 to 60 feet in 
length, without any regard to breadth or dej)tli, 
as they are worked from the solid tree. The 
broadest do not exceed 3 feet. Those of the raja 
and officers of state are very handsomely fitted 
up, and carved in a most fantastical manner ; 
they are made very neat, and even splendid, with 
painting, gilding, etc. The largest boats are 
sculled by about twenty men, double-banked ; 
and when pressed, their velocity is surprising, as 
much as a mile in five minutes. Mr. Edye had 
himself been sculled in one of them a distance of 
forty-eight miles in six hours. These boats are 
• peculiarly adapted to the rivers ; for it frequently 
occurs that in the dry season there are sand- 
banks, perfectly dry, nearly a hundred yards in 
breadth, over which they must be drawn by the 
strength of the few men who are in them, the 
smaller size having only six rowers and a cockswain. 
Those natives who can afford the expense, have 
the cabin neatly fitted up with Venetian blinds on 
the sides, but generally the cuscus or grass-mat 
is substituted. This boat is formed from the 
angely-wood, which is very durable if kept oiled. 

Cochin Bandar Manche, or Canoe of Burthen ^ — 
are canoeswhich are cutand formedfrom thelargest 
and softest timber of the forest. They are from 
20 to 50 feet in length, their breadth and depth 
being proportioned to the full size of the’ tree, so 
as to reduce its dimensions as little as possible. 
They will carry about 18 tons burden, and are 
made from 3 to 5 inches thick at the bottom ; but 
at the top of the side, or gunwale, about ' 
to ’2 inches, with a proportionate increase of 
thickness at the extreme ends to protect the end- 
grain of. the wood, and withstand any shock that i 
they may meet with. At the distance of about 5 j 
feet on the inside there are ribs about 6 inches 
broad, projecting about 2 inches from the side of 
the boat, for the purpose of giving support and 
strength to the body of the canoe. These boats 
may be considered valuable for the service of the 
port at which they are used, and, notwithstanding 
their heavy appearance, they are very buoyant, 
and go very fast through the water. In one of 
about 35 feet long, with six men and a tindal 
(cockswain), Edye passed the Minden’s (the 
admiral’s ship) barge, which had twelve men on 
board, and ip a distance of four miles to that ship's 
anchorage he gained on them by time about 
twenty minutes, although there was a strong sea- 
breeze and swell against him. At Cochin, these 
boats are used for the purpose of conveying various 
articles of burden and water to the ships in the 
roads. 

Mangalore Maneke of the Western Coast of the 
Peninsula is a fiat-bottomed boat of burden, about 
25 to 35 feet long, 6 to 7 feet broad, and 4 to 5 
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feet deep. It is formed to meet the river, which 
is very shallow and fiat ; and to land the cargoes 
of the Patamars, which are discharged and loaded 
at the mouth of the rivers. These boats are sewed 
together similar to the masiila boat and other 
native vessels; they are forced along by bamboo 
poles,' as the water is not more than from 6 to 10 
feet deep, except in the south-west monsoon, 
when the rapids swell, and the whole of the river 
is considered impassable; and at this period all 
the vessels are taken to the shore and laid up. 

Calicut MancheAs a boat very similar to that 
of Mangalore, with the exception only of a raking 
stem, for the purpose of taking the beach, as the 
port of Calicut is open to the coast and there is no 
river. ^ These boats are propelled by the paddle 
and sail, and generally carry eight men ; they are 
much employed in watering and completing tlie 
sea-stock of ships homeward-bound ; also in load- 
ing ships with pepper, timber, etc., for Bombay ; 
and in shipping the produce of the forests oL 
Ganara and Malabar, all of which is rafted off to 
vessels called Dow, Boatile, Patamar, etc. 

Panyani Manche is a coasting boat, of about 50 
feet long, 10 to 12 feet broad, and 5 to 7 feet 
deep. It is framed with timbers and planks, 
which are sewed together. The timbers are about 
4 feet asunder, and on them, inside, some few 
planks are placed as bands and clamps, which are 
nailed to the frame. These are very rudely put 
together, and not of much importance either in 
form or construction. During the south-west 
monsoon, or from June to November, they are laid 
up at Baipur river for safety, and are only used 
in the fine-weather season. They carry the pro- 
ductions of the cocoanut tree, viz. coir, copi’a, 
cajan, the leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, 
which is used for coverings of houses, also for 
books, and various other purposes; jagari, oil, and 
i arrack, to Cochin and Mangalore ; and bring from 
^ these ports rice, cloth, salt, etc. These vessels keep 
^ along shore, and take advantage of the sail in 
rowing. They have generally from eight to ten 
men, who are fishermen of the Mopila caste of 
Musalmans, descendants of the first Arabian settlers 
on the shores of the Peninsula, and who, marrying 
the 'daughters of the country, obtained the name 
of iMapillai. 

The Boatila Manche of the island of Ceylon 
navigates the Gulf of Manar, and the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India. This boat, which 
is about 50 to 60 feet in length, 16 to 18 feet in 
breadth, and 8 to 10 feet in depth, has more of the 
European form than any of the Indian-built vessels 
that are met with. The after part shows the 
origin to be of Portuguese construction, as it is 
very similar to that of many of the boats still in 
use by the people of that country, which are said 
to be of the same shape as the vessels in which 
Yasco De Gama sailed to India. They have a 
deck fore and aft, and are built with all sorts of 
jungle wood in a very rough manner, and fastened 
with nails and bolts. They are equipped with one 
mast, which inclines forward, and a square lug- 
sail ; also a small bowsprit, at about the angle of 
45°, with a - sort of jib foresail, one pair of 
shrouds, and a backstay, which completes the 
rigging. These vessels carry on the trade of the 
island across tlie gulf. The exports are rice, 
tobacco, etc.,* and the imports, cloth. 

The Bombay Fishing Boat is one of the swiftest 
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and most eiegant sea-going vessels of that coast. 
A complete set of models of the native vessels 
plying on the coast, at an estimated price of Rs.l5 
each, or about Rs.lOOO in ad, was sent to the 
Exhibition of 1851. The mode of building Is 
precisely the reverse of that pursued by Europeans, 
who begin with drawing the lines, then lay down 
the keel, ribs, and frame, and finally applying the 
planking. In India, drawn lines are dispensed 
with altogether. Having laid down the keel, the 
Indian shipbuilders fasten on the planking, leaving 
the ribs and frame to the last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and sternposts put in 
their jjlaces, they are fashioned in both sides with 
a groove. The lower edge of the plank next laid 
is made to conform in shape to this. The under 
groove is smeared over with red ^^ochre and water, 
and the edge of the plank that follows is tried on 
from time to time till it takes a tinge everywhere, 
showing with what exactness it coincides. It is 
then steeped in water, and bent over a fire of wood 
into the proper shape, and applied to its place. 
When all is ready, the channel in the lower plank 
is filled up with cotton and tar. The two planks 
are now sewed together in the following manner, 
— a pair of holes are bored in the upper and a 
corresponding pair in the lower plank, all along 
at intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
nature of the lines ; a strong coir string is laced 
through this in the form of the letter X, the knot 
being inside. A stout wedge of wood is next 
driven through the strings outside, so as to bring 
the planks perfectly in contact. The planks being 
put sufficiently in their places, when gunwale high 
is attained, the timbers are put in; when the 
planks have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
are fiUed up either with nails when opposite a 
timber, or with wooden pins. The masts rake 
forward instead of back ; the keel is hollow in the 
middle, and not so long as the sternpost ; the fore- 
part of the boat sharp, with hollow lines, the stern 
plump and round. The Bombay hshing boats 
can beat the best of the English yachts. There 
are three great fishing villages in- Bombay island, 
at Worlee, Sewree, and Slahim. A Patamar 
employs from 15 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
10 to 15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefiy 
employed in the coast fishing, and attending the 
men. on the mud banks, and in landing cargo when 
there is no depth of water sufficient for larger 
vessels. They are hollowed out of a single log, 
and are very serviceable, handsome-looking, well- 
finished craft. They are impelled either by 
paddles or sails ; when the latter are employed, an 
outrigger is resorted to ; they will bear a sui^ris- 
ing stretch of canvas, and make their way rapidly 
through the water. 

The Patamar vessels sail remarkably well, and 
stow a good cargo. They belong principally to 
Bombay merchants, and partly carry on the coast- 
ing trade to that port. They are grab-built, that 
is, with a prow stem, which is the same length as 
the keel ; and the dimensions of the large class are 
76 feet 6 inches in length, 21 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, 11 feet 9 inches in depth, and about 200 
tons burden. They are planked with teak, upon’ 
jungle wood frames, and are really very handsome 
vessels, being put together in the European 


manner, with nails, bolts, etc. ; and their bottoms 


are sheathed with inch-board, and a layer of 
chunam mixed with cocoanut oil and a portion of 
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damar (country rosin) ; this is a very durable 
substance, and a great preservative to the plank 
against worms. Some of the smaller of these 
vessels, of about sixty tons burden, are sewed 
together with coir, as other native boats are. The 
small class has one, and the large class two, masts, 
with the lateen sail ; the foremast raking forward, 
for the purpose of keeping the ponderous yard 
clear when it is raised or lowered. The yard is 
slung at one-third o*f its length ; the tack of the 
sail is brought to the stern -head, through a fixed 
block, and the sheet hauled aft at the side, as 
usual. The halyard is a pendent and treble 
block from the masthead aft to midships ; thus’ 
acting as a backstay for the mast’s security, 
together with about two pairs of shrouds. These 
vessels generally export salt from Bombay to 
the coast, and take back coir, rice, cocoanut, 
copra, oil, timber, sandal - wood, pepper, and 
various articles, the production of the coast. 
They are navigated with much skill by men 
of the Mopila caste, and other Musalmans, 
a-nd have a crew of ten or twelve men and a 
tindal, who are good pilots and navigators off 
the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin, — 
generally speaking, honest and trustworthy. 

The Arab Dow Is, employed in the trade between 
the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
Persia, and the coasts of India, in Cutch, Gujerat, 
and Malabar. They were also used in the Persian 
Gulf for war and piracy. They are always manned 
by Arabs. The Arab Bow is 50 to 500 tons, but 
usually of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
measurement ; grab-built, with 10 or 12 ports; 
about 85 feet long from stem to stern ; 20 feet 9 
inches broad, and 11 feet 6 inches deep. Of late 
years this description of vessel has been built at 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, most perfectly 
in the European style. These vessels have a great 
rise of floor, are calculated for sailing with small 
cargoes, and are fully prepared, by internal 
equipment,, for defence, with decks, hatchways, 
ports, poop-deck, etc., like a vessel of war; many 
of them are sheathed on two-and-a-half-inch plank 
bottoms with one-inch board, and the preparation . 
of chunam and oil, as before described, which is 
called galgal; put between the planks and sheath- 
ing-hoard, causing the vessel to be very dry and 
durable, and preventing the worm from attacking * 
the bottom. The worm isone of thegreatest enemies 
in India to timber in the water, while the white 
ant is as much so out of it. On the outside of the 
sheathing-board there is a coat of whitewash, made 
from the same articles as that between the sheath- 
ing and planks, which coat is renewed every 
season they put to sea. These vessels have gene- 
rally one mast and a lateen sail; the yard is the 
len^h of the vessel aloft, and the mast raking 
forward for the purpose of keeping this ponderous 
weight clear in raising and lowering. The tack of 
the sail is brought to the stern-head, and sheets 
aft in the usualw^ay ; the halyards lead to the* 
taffrail, having a pendent and treble purchase- 
block, which becomes the backstay, to support 
the mast when the sail is set; this, with three 
pairs of shrouds, cornpletes the rigging, which is 
very simple, the whole being of coir rope, (The 
Ki-Dow is a small Dow.) Several of these vessels 
were fitted as brigs after their arrival in Arabia, 
and armed by the Arabs for crmsing in the Red 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels ; they 
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the calm sea, and bj the drifting of the feathers 
on the surface, and sinking of the sand or shells, 
a calculation of the rate of current is formed, and 
I , 1 - — -accordingly. The anchor 

ijvinade by lashing together three crooked branches 

, 1 are then loaded with heavv atoups 

cvcijf ucBuripuon. ine laaae in tnose vessels, ex- and their cable fnrmp/i “i-outb, 

“ the fact, the whole equipment of the“e ru^;is. Is 
construction, is most coarse and 
iiiiseaworthy, and far behind those of any other 
part of Inaia. 

Mr. Edye remarks that among all the numerous 
construction intended to meet the various locali- 

, ties of the ports or seas in which they are navigated- 

Ihey are and perhaps an no part of the globe is this nr in - 


change cargo. They generally bring dates, fruit, 
preserves, Shiraz wine, and horses, and take back 
rice, coir, cauv^: 1 s, cocoanuts, oil, timber, damar, 
etc., various articles of cloth of the country manu- 
facture ; and from Bombay, European articles of 
every description. The trade in those vessels, 

r A Ilf ,1 ,1 . ’ 

coast of Malabar, up to Bombay , — i 

Bengal,— is carried on by ships which are cdled 
‘country traders,’ from the Gulf of Persia and 
Arabia. 

The Bagla or Bxidgeroio takes its name from an 
Arabic word, the feminine of baghl, a mule. 

Bagla is engaged in the trade of Cutch, Gujerat, 
and the Malabar coast, to the Gulf of Persia, the 
coast of Arabia, and the Red Sea. T’ 

Indian vessels, and manned with Indian seamen 
calledlascurs Itisoneof themostanrientveZls 

wtiff Their extreme India, including the islar 
** taffrail is about 74 feet, the nature and change of tb- 
br^dthatoutiSfeet, af d the depth m hold 11 and the navigation of t 
feet 6 mches, with about 150 tons burden. The singularly well provided f< 
pecdianty of form and extraordinary equipment and efficient means adopb 
of these vesseb is said to have been the same from formation of their rude bi 
the penod of Alexander the Great* They are armed Catamaran n f 

mth two guns on the after^art or right-aft of the Western Coasts'^of tL forced 'i 

stem, for defence against pirates, and have their three logs of timber, and am used ?v thoTfl 
poop-decks with a round stem, their extreme for aimiiiir . tmmoses- the timW ^ I 

sections about the centre or middle of the vessel : i their constrimtira is nf tlip preferred fc 

tlmy are very broad in proportion to their length, maram Tphiev tree') Thrir 
wia a sharp rising floor Aha stem is.strmgbt to S^SSt anS 
^d rakes very httle more than the stern-post, to three Ldahalf ^ seS 
These vessels are constructed with timbers and of thrpA ^ together by mean 

planks, which are nail and trenail fSened iii sLf Lis ? Zt„tre 

two spars, the smaU ends lashed together, and a and ’dexteritv ° thev 
lateen sail, the tack of which goes to the stern-head; through the slf on tte bearb Y? passiiq 
they generally trade like the Dow, and are navi otfa^ mrtTnf 7),^^, f ^ ^ at Madras, and a 

^ted by Arabs and the people of Gu^K This' couLtrv Yoffid not livl)^ ^ 

^ular and rude vessel; as well as the Arab are prJpelled through tb Y ’■ 

Dow, IS peculiarly adapted to the coasts of Arabia coasf when boat<^ nf ilf 
and the Red Sea, which are subject to periodical form ’would swamp In Cevlon 

™* "• ft * f'.r '“T " 

The Samhuk is a small coasting vessel from 15 wi^Tba,«i « ^ poles as a balance, 

to 50 tons burden, trading in the Red Sea dLrt ^ 

. The Doni of the CoroLndel coStls 'a huge ^nd wS Se 

vessel of the ark-like form, about 70 feet lono- 90 if all -foU f ^ sheet of the sail are let go, 

feet broad, and 12 feet deep! a flat botoS t “v Zwd"^' f 
or keel part, which at the broadest place is 7 feet the^are triXef bV 

and at the fore .and after parts of the vessel 7 nnfnf+bl “T ^ 8““g 

breaks into 10 inches, which is the sidino' of tbp onrf^^ tbe pole», so as to keep the log on the 
stem and stern post. The fore and after "hnrJipc i * water, and not impede its \^elocity, 

arerimilar in C from ShS Thrir iSh ^ “ very|reat. They are 

draught of water is about ^ feet, mid when loaded southern " 11^^07 off 

.bo.t 9 fal. Th« r*. ™L.p,Jy ,«* fa.*, I «' 


they anchor off the coast 


I of a tree, which 


vessels of 
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safety ; but as to its dryness, the man -who takes | 
it has nothing but a pocket made from the leaf of 
■ the areca tree (A. catechu, Linn.\ which is tied 
round his waist, and is the only article about him. 
These are the persons who are employed in the 
pearl fishery. 

Canoes are largely used in India as ferry boats, 
and have shapes and forms to suit the rivers and 
waters. Small canoes are formed of hollow palmyra 
tree, two of which lashed to a couple of spars 
form the usual mode of crossing lakes and rivers 
in* the Circars ; the root forms the head of the 
canoe, the smaller end is either elevated out of the 
water by the form, or some six inches of the pith 
is left at that end. As this decays, a lump of 
clay supplies its place. Formerly, seagoing vessels 
were planked with this wood, but the iron fasten- 
ings are soon destroyed. Boats planked with it were 
till lately common on the Godavery, being built 
probably where sawyers were not procurable. 
Canoes of Calicut are hewn out of the trunk of 
the jack-fruit tree, Artocar pus integrifolia. Canoes 
of Point de Galle and the Malabar coast have 
weather-boards on an outrigger in the form of a 
smaller canoe ,* they are sharp at both ends, and 
beat to windward without tacking. The Jangar 
of the Malabar coast, for rivers, is a kind of canoe. 

The Point de Galle Canoe, or Market Boat, is ! 
formed from a single stem of dup wood, or piney | 
varnish-tree. They are from eighteen to thirty 
feet in length, from eighteen inches to two and a 
half feet in breadth, and from two or three feet 
deep, exclusive of the wash-board, which is about 
ten inches broad, and sewed to the gunwale by 
coir yarns, with loose coir padding on the joints, 
in the same manner as the other boats used in 
India are sewed together, which will be more fully 
described below. These boats are fitted with a 
balance log at the end of the bamboo outrigger, 
having the mast, yard, and sail secured together, 
and, when sailing, are managed in a similar way 
to the Catamarans. Vessels passing the southern 
part of the island of Ceylon are generally boarded 
by these boats, even at the distance of twenty to 
twenty-five miles from shore. They will sail at 
the rate of ten miles an hour in strong winds, 
which are generally prevalent there, and with a 
crew of five men. As the outrigger must always 
be kept to windward, and shifting it from side to 
side would be impossible, tbe canoe is so con- 
structed as to proceed with either end foremost. 
This form of canoe is common wherever the Malays 
have extended themselves, throughout Polynesia 
and the coral islands of the Pacific, and to Mada- 
gascar and the Comoros, where a Malay colony 
settled. The great canoes of Ceylon called 
Ballam or Valiam are usually made of the Arto- 
carpus hirsiita, the angely or angelica tree. . 

Madras Masula Manclie is used all along tbe 
eastern coast of the Peninsula. It is formed with a . 
flat bottom, for the purpose of taking the beach 
in the surf, when European boats cannot approach 
it. These boats are beached in the third surf, 
and taken most completely out of the water, on 
the immediate receding of the swell, by natives. 
They are 80 to 35 feet long, 10 to 11 feet broad, 
and 7 to 8 feet in depth. Their planks are sewed 
together with coir yarns, crossing the seams over 
a wadding of coir, which presses on the joints, 
and prevents leakage. By this peculiar means 
of security, the boat' remains, pliable, and yields 


to the shock which it receives on taking the 
ground; whilst boats with framed timbers and 
planks, nail or trenail fastened, would be broken 
to pieces from the heavy surf, that at times runs 
as high as from six to ten feet. The Catamaran 
can be kept in attendance as a life-preserver in 
the event of any accident to the J^Iasula boat by 
upsetting, or in case of any of the Europeans being . 
washed out by the surf. The crews of the Masula 
boats are brave, self-reliant men.. The Masula 
boats receive their cargoes and passengers from the 
ships outside the surf, and land them in perfect 
safety. They are rowed by twelve men, in double 
banks, with paddles, that is, a board about ten 
inches broad and fourteen inches long, fixed at the 
end of a pole. They are steered by a tindal (cock- 
swain), and one or two men constantly bale out the . 
water. The steersman gives time by a song, 
which is sung by all the boatmen, and, according 
as its modulations are slow or quick, the oars are 
plied. These modulations are regulated by the 
waves, as they maybe slow or rapid in succession. 

The Ganges boats are the Budgerow, Boleah, 
PanswahjPalwar, Puteli, Bhur, Oolak, and Dengi. 
The bulky OoUk, or baggage boat of Bengal, is 
sometimes as large as the Puteli, and used for the 
same purposes. The Palwar and Bhur are sea- 
going ships. 

The Puteli is a large boat used for goods traffic. 

The Palwar, also a cargo boat, from 15 to 20 
tons burden, was originally built at Dacca. 

All the common arts and manufactures of Bengal 
are carried on at Dacca, but in none of them do 
the Dacca workmen show more superior skill than 
in that of boat-building. For their work in this 
art they have been celebrated since the reign of 
Jahangir, when the Nowarrah was established 
here for the protection of the lower districts of 
Bengal against the incursions of the Hughs of 
Arakan. 

The Tista river in the Terai at Leelpigoree is 
navigated by canoes, 30 to 40 feet long, some 
being rudely cut out of a solid log of sal, while 
others are built, the planks, of which there are 
hut few, being sewed together, or clamped with 
iron, and the seams caulked with the fibres of the 
root of thedhak (Butea frondosa), and afterwards 
smeared with the gluten of Diospyros emhryopteris. 
The bed of tbe river is here three-quarters of a 
mile across, of which the stream does not occupy 
one-third ; its banks are sand-cliffs, fourteen feet 
in height. 

On the Irawadi rivers, two kinds of vessels, 
of entirely different structure, are used, the larger 
of which may reach to 120 or 130 tons burden. 

The larger boats are termed Ilnau, and are of 
the form of construction more commonly met with. 
The keel-piece is a single tree hollowed out, and 
stretched by the aid of fire when green, — a complete 
canoe, in fact From this, ribs and planking are 
carried up. The bow is long, with beautiful hollow 
lines, strongly resembling those of the modern 
steamers. The stern rises high above the water, 
and below the run is drawn out fine to an edge. 
A high bench or platform for the steersman, 
elaborately carved, is an indispensable appendage. 
The rudder is a large paddle lashed to the larboard 
quarter, and having a short pillar passing athwart 
tbe steersman's bench. The most peculiar part of 
the arrangement of these vessels is in the spars 
and rigging. The mast consists of two spars ; it 
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Sampan means three boards, and is the ordi- ' 
naiy name for small boats or punts propelled by 
siiort oars or paddles. They are very narrow, 
without keels, and draw very little water. 

The Chii-Teng, or hot congee boat, has a small 
galley for the purpose of enabling its owner to 
heat rice water, calling out, Mi chuk ! Congee for 
sale. 

Other boats of China are the— 

C/iay-T(g«Y/, or sugar-cane boats. 

Ckoi/-leng^ or vegetable boats. 

. or pork boats. 

Fa- or flower boats. 

/laia-YcHy, or cake boats. 

or chinaware boats. 

Mi-Teng^ or rice boats. 

iYyaif-TwI'-JWzy, or meat boats. 

Na-Choy-I'eng^ or green -pea boats. 

San-Kico-Teng^ or fruit boats. 

jc7ii-Ye?iy, or firewood boats. 

Tai-Tow-Teng^ or barbers’ boats, which are the 
\smallest of the lot. 

Yu- Teng^ or fish boats. 

You~Teng, or oil boats. — Layard^ Ah'7?ere7i, ii. 97 ; 
Drew^ The Northern Barriers; FerrieYs Jour n. 429 ; 
Yide^ Emhassy ; Marry at^ hid. Arch.; Bimsoi’s 
Egyptj V. 2'dS--2Q4:-AMigna7i's Travels^ 242; 
Postans’’ Pers. Ohserv. 124-7 ; Burton's Scmde, ii. 
29G ; Cunningham^ Hist, of the Panjab, 19; Pr. 
Taylor; Hooker's Him. Journ. i. 392 ; PoioelVs 
Handbook; Wellsted's Travels, i. 16; Burton's 
Mecca, i. 262 ; John Edge, It As. Soc. 1833 ; 
Crawfurd, Diet.; St. John's Ind. Arch. ii. 183; 
Mr. R. Wallace, ii. 35; Mr. Netscher, in Uteris; 
Journ. Ind. Arch. Nos. 6 to 12 ; Court's Palembang, 
101; Kolff Rapport, Earl, Voyage of the 

^ Dourga, p. 89 ; Biirnes' Travels; Captain Carless' 
Repoi't; Gray's China, 24:6. 

BO-AY-GY-IN. Burm. Bauhinia Malabarica. 

BOBAN ES\yARA. See Karli. 

BOBBARLU. Tel. Dolichos Sinensis, L. 

BOBBERY. Anglo-Hind, for Bap-re. Oh ! 
thou Father ! a very disrespectful address ; to 
cj;eate a bobbery is to cause a disturbance. 

BOBBILI, a zamindari estate in the Vizagapa- 
tam district of the Madras Presidency. It has 
been in the possession of a Hindu family since a.d. 
1652. Its fort was the scene of a tragic occur- 
rence in 1757, when it was besieged by M. Bussy, 
on the instigation of the raja of Vizagapatam. 
M. Bussy offered terms, which being refused, M. 
Bussy then in one day thrice stormed the fort; 
and on at last gaining admittance, he found that 
the garrison had destroyed their women and 
children, and only dead and desperately wounded 
men remained, wdth the infant son of the raja, 
Ranga Rao, and an old man. Four others of the 
defenders had not perished, and tw'O nights later 
they crept into the tent of the raja of Yizianagram, 
and killed him with thirty-two wounds. Other 
troubles followed; but in 1794, the son, Ranga 
Rao, was restored to his father’s zamindari. Bob- 
bili town is inlat. 18° 34' N,, and long. 83° 25' E. 
The estate has 154,443 inhabitants. — Omne, ii. p. 
258; Imp. Gaz. 

BOD, inlat. 29° 50' 20" N., and long. 24° 21' 41" 
E., is the chief town of the tributary estate of 
Bod in Orissa, which has a population of 108,868 
souls, — Hindus, with 23 per cent, of the population 
aboriginal tribes, mostly Kandh, with Pan, Damal, 
Goala, Sud‘, and Kent. The Mahanadi bounds it 



on the north. The ruling family are Kshatriya 
The tribute is Rs. 800 annually, — Imp. Gaz. 

BODANTA. Tel. Bauhinia purpurea, L. 

BODARA. Hind. Marlea begonifolia. 

BODASARAM BODATARAPU. Tel. Sphoe- 
ranthus hirtus. 

BODDA. Tel. Ficus gdomerata, Ii. ; F. racc- 
mosa, Willd. Bodda, Atti and Medi are applied 
indiscriminately to various kinds of Ficus, but 
most frequently to F. glomerata. Bodda-nar, fibre 
of F. racemosa. 

BODDAMA KAIA. Tel. Bryonia callosa. 
Its bitter seeds are given in worm cases, and yield 
also a fixed oil, used in lamps. — O'Sh. 

BODDA MAMIDI. 'Iel. Cupania canescens. 

BODDI CHETTU. Tel. Macaranga Rox- 
burghii, it. 

BODDU KURA. Tel. Rivea hypocrateri- 
formis, Cli, The leaves are used as a vegetable in 
the south, as are those of R. Bona-nox in Bengal. 
The buds of Calonyction and some sp. of Ipomoea, 
especially 1. reptans, are also eaten as vegetables 
(kura). — Voigt; Elliot. 

Boddu Pavili Kura or Ganga Pavili Kura, 
Portulaca oleracea, L. 

Boddu Malle, Jasminum sambac. 

Boddu Tunga, Hymeiioclnete grossa, Nees. 

BODHI. Bumi. The pipal tree, Ficus reli- 
glosa, under which Gautama attained Buddha- 
hood. See Bo Tree; Buddha. 

BODHI-SATWA, a Buddhist saint, who in the 
next birth becomes a Buddha; a candidate for 
the superior Buddhaship in Buddhism ; an actual 
experimental religionist. A mortal who has 
arrived at supreme wisdom (Bodhi), and yet 
consents to remain as a creature (satwa) for the 
i good of mankind. The Bodhi-satwa, Avalokit 
I Eswara, was the Chinese Kwan Yin. — Hardyjs 
' Eastern Monachism, p. 434 ; Growse, p. 96. 

BODICE, or Choli, is worn everywhere in the 
south of India. It is cut in square pieces, which 
meet in front, and are tied by the ends in a strong 
knot under the breasts ; and the sleeve, which in 
some instances reaches below the elbow, and in 
others above it, is put into the opening left unsewn 
in the upper part of the square body piece. The 
construction of this article of dress is very simple, 
and most women make their own. In the south of 
India, bodices are not worn by the women of some 
races. It is only, they say, courtesans who are 
ashamed of them who hide their bosoms. A form 
of bodice, named angia, is entirely closed in front, 
and is shaped out to fit the bosom. 'This garment 
is worn alike by Mahomedan and by many Hindu 
women. The dress of Mahomedan women further 
consists of petticoats, generally very wide indeed, 
and falling in heavy folds. Some wear an under- 
petticoat of fine calico as a protection to tlie 
costly stuff of which the outer garment is com- 
posed, or to escape friction, 'The stuff — satin, 
silk, or cotton cloth — is gathered into a strong 
band of tape, which is tied over one hip, and the 
plaits or gathers are carefully made, so as to allow 
the cloth to fall in graceful folds. Over the choli 
or angia bodice is a light muslin shirt, which con- 
tinues below the waist, called a koortni ; and over 
all a scarf of white 'or coloured muslin of fine 
texture, do-pa tta, passed once round the waist, 
and thence across the bosom and over the left 
shoulder and head, like the sari, completes the 
costume. Where the langa or petticoat is not 
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worn, paijama or trousers take their place. These 
are sometimes worn loose, as in Oudh and Bengal, 
and elsewhere as tight as they can be made. The 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no easy 
matter, for they have several gores on the inside 
of the thigh, and are contrived so that they arc 
flexible, however tight, and do not hinder the 
wearer from sitting cross-legged. With the 
trousers, which are tied at the waist, are worn the 
angia or choli bodice, the koortni or shirt, and 
the do-patta or scarf. In full dress, a Mahomedan 
lady wears the peshwaz or Persian robe, in which 
dancing- women usually perform. It has long tight 
sleeves, a tight body crossed in front, and a very 
voluminous muslin skirt, the most fashionable 
amplitude being about forty or even sixty yards 
in circumference. This garment is often trimmed 
in a costly manner with gold or silver lace, and 
is only worn as a bridal dress or at domestic 
festivals. Any additions to the above consist only 
in variations of the component parts; cloth for 
bodices is made like saris, with colonred borders. 
In the cutting out of the bodice, it is contrived 
that each sleeve ends with the border, and that it ] 
runs round the bottom of the garment, if not 
entirely, at least to some extent. Bodices are also 
made of English white muslin, jaconet, or fine 
calico, and of chintz, provided the colour is fast. 
Many are of silk and cotton mixed, others of silk 
or cotton only. 

The silk sari, and also the pitambar, or men’s 
silk waist-cloths, are worn by Hindus at enter- 
tainments and festivals, as also in religious worship. 
Saris are nearly universal for Hindu wear ; and 
soussi, made into petticoats, and trousers, is as 
universal for Mahomedan women and men also, 
and it has this advantage over saris, that the 
colours and patterns differ very little anywhere 
within the coniines of India ; whereas the saris, 
dhotis, and loongis must be made to suit par- 
ticukx localities, and the patterns of one locality 
would inevitably be rejected in another. A kind 
of soussi is produced in France, blue striped, 
closer in texture than the Indian, perhaps, but 
belonging to the same class or ‘ category ; and 
another, called grivas, in particular, near Ticliy, 
both excellent and fast-coloured fabrics, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. Tho Indian soussi 
are always striped or checked, woven in narrow 
patterns, with coloured yarns, blue and white, 
black and blue, rod and blue, yellow, white, and 
blue, gz’een and chocolate, as detailed in Dr. 
Watson’s list; and they are worn, flne and coarse, 
literally by millions of the people of the middle 
and lower classes. In Sind, under the shift, but 
of cloth called kanjari, the choli or gaj conceals 
the bosom. When it passes round tho side like a 
bodice and is fastened behind, its name is puth. 
This article of dress is very often omitted in Sind, a 
fact which may in some measure account for the 
pendent shape which the bosom assumes even in 
young women after a first or second child, — 
Waimi; Burton^ Scinde, p. SOI. 

BODOANDA, a Jakiin tribe inhabiting Quedah. 

BODO JAMO. UuiA. Eugenia jambolana. 

BOBOKA. Hria. ? In Gan jam and Gumsnr, 
a common timber tree, extreme height 35 feet. It 
has a light, white wood, used for scabbards, bazar 
measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins, tonjons, and toji^.^Captaln Mac- 
donald. 


BOD ON. Hind/? A tree of Chutia Nagpur, 
with a hard, reddish-grey timber. — Cat. Ex. 

BOD-PA, a name of Tibet. 

BOEOHEE. Hind.? A red-coloured wood, 
very hard and close-grained. The tree grows in 
the Santal jungles, but scarce. Seemingly fib 
for any building purposes. Engineers' Journal 
1860. 

BOEHMERIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Ilrticacece. The species in the East 
Indies are— macrostachya ; macrophylla, D. Bon; 
platyphylla, D. frutescens, Thunh.; frondosa, 
D. i)o? 2 ; ternifolia, B. Bon; salicifolia, B. Bon; 
interrupta, IFdW. ; goglado. Many of these are 
stinging nettles ; B. nivea, the Urtica tenacissima 
of Roxl)., yields the Rhea fibre of Assam. B. 
salicifolia has an edible berry, — Roxh. iii. 590 ; 
Ro})le, 372. 

BOEHMERIA FRUTESGENS. Thunh. 

Pcoah of the Pakbuttiah. I Yenki, . . . . Limboo. 

Kienki, . . . Lbpcha. ( PoeeofGAEHWAL,KiiMAON. 

This plant grows wild, to a height of 6 or 8 
feet, in the mountain valleys of Eastern Nepal and 
Sikkim, and in the hills near the Terai, to eleva- 
tions of 1000 to 3000 feet. Its fibre is used for 
twine, rope, fishing-nets, and game-bags, and 
could be woven into sailcloth. W hen to be used as 
a fibrous material, it is cut down when the seed is 
formed, as with the common flax in Europe. At 
this time the bark is most easily removed, and the 
produce is best. After the seed is ripe it is at 
least deteriorated. As soon as the plant is cut, 
the bark or skin is removed, and is then dried in 
the sun for a few days ; when quite dry, it is 
boiled with wood ashes for four or five hours ; 
when cold, it is beaten with a mallet oii a flat 
stone until it becomes rather pulpy, and all the 
woody portion of the bark has disappeared ; then 
it is well washed in pure spring water, and spread 
out to dry. After exposure for a day or two to a 
bright sun, it is ready for use. When the finest 
description of fibre is wanted, the stuff, after 
being boiled and beaten, is daubed over with wet 
clay, and spread out to dry. When thoroughly 
dry, the clay is rubbed and beaten out ; the fibre 
is then ready for spinning into thread, which is 
done with the common distaff. The Pooah is 
principally used for fishing-nets, for “which it is 
admirably adapted on account of its great strengtli 
of fibre, and its extraordinary power of long re- 
sisting the effects of water. It is also used for 
making game-bags, twine, and ropes. It is con- 
sidered well adapted for making cloth, but is not 
mu ell used in this way. Pooah fibre, when pro- 
perly dressed, is quite equal to the best Europe 
ilax, and will produce better sailcloth than 
any other substance seen in India. If potash 
were used in the preparation (which is invariably 
done with Russian hemp and flax) instead of 
clay or mud, the colour would be improved, the 
substance rendered easy to dress, and not liable to 
• so much waste in manufacturing. Captain Thomp- 
son thought that it would be worth twelve rupees 
a maiind in Calcutta. — i?o?/7c, p. 368. 
BOEHMERIA INTERRUPTA. 

Urtica interrupta, Linn, 

Lai bichliutee, . . Beno. | Kyet-bet-ya, . . BURM. 

Grows in the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies, 
and in Burma. Its hairs sting like those of Hie 


nettle. — Uoir//, 281. 
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BOEHMERIA NI\'BA. Ilool-er and Arn. 

Urtica nivea, Linn, j XJrtica tcnacissiina, Roxh, 

„ candicana, Burnu | Boelimeria candicans. 

China grass, . . . Eng. [ Ehea, Dorn Rhea, Hind. 

This plant is cultivated in the eastern parts of 
India and in China for its fibres, which are second 
to none for strength and beauty, and are Used for 
textile fabrics. It growls rapidly and luxuriantly, 
and can bo cut three or four times in the course 
of the year ; the young shoots are those which 
are used, and on the stem being cut dowh^ 
numerous straight simple shoots spring up froni 
one to eight feet high .-— Useful Plmiis, 
See Rhea. 

BOEHMERIA PUT A, Iloyle^ is botanically a 
different species from the B. nivea, though its 
fibre is almost identical with that furnished by B. 
nivea. It flourishes at Darjiling, Dehra Boon, 
and other places in the north of India. Its coni- 
merciai value is the saifie as that of Rhea, afford- 
ing the Puya fibre olNorthern India. 

BOEHMERIA RUGULOSA, Wedd,, grows in 
Garhwal and Darjiling Terai. 

BOEHMERIA SALICIFOLIA. JX Don. 

XJrtica salicifoiia, Eoxb. 1 Siharu, .... Panj. 

A plant of the Moluccas and of the Himalayas, 
as far as Dehra Doon, found in Simla and in 
Garhwal, and in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 feet. 
Used for making ropes. Its berries are edible. — 
Eoyle ; Voiqi.^ 280 ; Cleqhorn^ Panfcib Report^ p. 68. 

BOEHMERIA UTILIS. Royle. Rhea. 

Bon or Bun Rhea. 1 Leepeah §f . . . Nepal, 

Jungle Rhea is common in Nepal and the Assam 
forests, ahd thrives best in the vicinity of water or 
of running streams. When unmolested it grows to 
a tree, but, by proper management, the divided 
roots afford numerous shoots, and the plant can be i 
propagated by slips as well as by the seed. Its cul- ! 
tivation for its fibre might be carried on, as with ; 
the willow in Europe- It is said to be exported ‘ 
into Southern, from Northern, China. It is culti- 
vated largely by the hill tribes north-west of 
Yunnan, and by the Singphos and Dhoanneas of 
the north-eastern frontier of India to a small 
extent only, for a coarse cloth, but chiefly for nets. 
The Nepalese recognise it as the Leepeah of 
Nepal (Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc. vii. p. 222). 
This fibre is well adapted for rope-making. It is 
about five feet in length, brown in colour, strong, 
and flexible. It is all that can be desired either 
for canvas or lines, and only requires to be known 
to be generally used for such purposes. It was 
made into a five-inch rope by Messrs. Huddart, 
along with the Dom Rhea or China-grass, and 
broke with a weight of about nine tons, or pre- 
cisely 21,025 lbs. Since then, it has been made 
up into ropes of various sizes, which greatly exceed 
in tenacity those made of Russian hemp of the same 
size. It has also been made up into lines and 
cords, some of them almost fine enough for fishing 
lines; in all which it displays its fitness for all 
such purposes, from the union of strength and 
flexibility. It was valued at £35 a ton. — Royle^ 
Fih. PI p. 363. 

BOERHAAVIA EREGTA. Linn. Hog-weed. 

B. j)rocumbens, Moxb.^ W. Ic. 


Tikri, * ... Hind. Mukaratay kiray, . 

Tamirama, . . Maleal. Ataka mamidi, . . 
Sflnadika, . . Sansk. Adavi mamena, 

Yar. at. Rosea, Gada-poorna, deep-rose. 
Yar. Alba, Shwet-i>oorna, white. 


TAMi 

Tel, 


A very common, troublesome weed. The long 
fusiform perennial roots strike so deep as to render 
it no easy task to dig them up. It j)roduces 
blossoms and ripe seed during the whole year. 
Horsfield says that in Java this is deemed 
emetic. The native practitioners of India reckon 
the root amongst laxative medicines, and presciibe 
it in powder. The small round leaves which grow 
at the joints of the stalks of the plant are oaten, 
— Roxh. ii. liQ Ains.; Volgt^ 

BO-GAHA. Singh. Ficus religiosa. 

BOGLE, GEORGE, in 1744 was deputed to Tibet 
by Warren Hastings as ambassador. 

BOGNIO or Bounigo. Japan. A governor. 
BOGRA, a revenue district in the Rajashye, 
Koch-Bahar, division, between lat. 24*^ 32' 15"' and 
25^^ 18' 30" N., and long. 88° 54' 15" and 89° 48' 
E., with an area of 1491 square miles, and a poi>u- 
lation of 689,476 souls, chiefly semi - Hiuduized 
aborigines of the Koch’h, Pali, andRajbansi races, 
and the Ghatwal. There are also a large number 
of Kaibartta cultivators, with boating and fishing 
castes. The mound of the ruined city of Maha- 
sthana is, as the shrine of Shah Sultan, largely 
visited by Mahomedans. — Beng. Dir . ; Imp. Gaz. 

BOGSHA, a tribe occupying the low Terai 
adjoining Rohilkhand. 

BOGUE FORTS were captured by the British 
navy on the 25th February 1841. 

BOGUM-WANLU. Tel. From Sanskrit 
Bhogam. Common women. See Basava ; Murli. 
BOHIRA. Hind. Bignonia undulata. 

BOHNI. Hind. With shopkeepers and huck- 
sters, the first money received of the day; it is 
the handsel of the British. Throughout India, 
credit for such transaction is not allowed ; it must 
be a ready-money transaction. — Elliot. 

BOHRA. Many of the Mahomedan shopkeepers 
on all the western side of India, and as far 
east as Secunderabad and Bellary, are Bohra, and 
they are in many parts of Central India and 
the N.W. Provinces; in the Rajput states, on 
the north-western coast of peninsular India, and 
are gradually extending to the south. They call 
themselves Ismaili, acknowledge an Archiman- 
drite or religious chief, and are an active, intelli- 
gent, mercantile race. They are scattered all 
over the country, but are found principally in 
Gujerat and the adjoining provinces of Outch, 
Sind, and other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
They are a j)eaceable, inoffensive body of men. 
They are fair, robust, somewhat taller than the 
average Englishman. Wilson says that these 
appear to have originated in Gujerat, where they 
became converts to Mahomedanism ; but they 
seem to have come from Sind. They are engaged 
in every branch of commerce as wholesale mer- 
chants of the first class, as well as pedlars ; and 
sometimes both characters are to be found in the 
same person. They are a chief medium through 
which the retail trade in European articles is 
carried on. The good understanding in which 
they live with each other strengthens their asso- 
ciaMon; and though they have in former times 
suffered from the violence of power, few of the 
industrious classes have escaped so well, during 
the worst of times, as the Bohra. They are 
united tinder the spiritual rule of their elected 
inullah, or priests, to whose orders, in conformitjr 
with the ancient precepts of the remarkable sect 
of Mahomedans to which they belong, they render 
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implicit obedience, corresponding in many respects 
with the Ismailiyah, the Ansariah, the Mutawilah, 
and the Druses of Syria, and holding the doctrine 
of the divine character of Ali. They are of the sect 
of the Hasani, the Assassins once so dreaded in 
Egypt and Persia, for the murders perpetrated in 
blind obedience to the mandate of their spiritual 
chief, so famous in the crusade history under the 
name of the Old Man of the Mountain, or Shaikh- 
ul- Jabal. At Oojein, in Sir J. Malcolm’s time, 1200 
families lived in four mahal or wards connected 
with each other, but separated by strong gates 
from the other parts of the city. Ko one except 
a Bohra could enter their precincts without leave. 
The chief mullah, who resided at Oojein, was 
appointed by the^ high priest of this class at 
Surat, and his authority extended over all his 
sect. His orders regulated their most minute 
actions ; and he promulgated annually a table of 
rules for their guidance. He estimated the Bohra 
ill bis diocese or charge at nearly 10,000 families, 
or about 45,000 souls. They seem to abstain 
wholly from political intrigue, are liberal-minded 
and open-handed, and as good citizens far excel the 
Mahomedans either of Arab or Persian descent. 
The name is said to be derived from Beohar, trade. 
Wilson says the word is derived from the Gujerati 
words, Vohora, Wohoro, and Ohoro. The 
Bohra in the KW* Provinces of India and the 
Upper Doab have a humbler branch, called Koyan 
or Rebte, who are money-lenders. Sir J. Malcolm 
says that besides the Mahomed an Bohra, there is 
a tribe of Brahmans from Nat’hdwara in Mewar, 
who have likewise this appellation. — Elliot ; Mai- 
colmh Central India^ ii. p. Ill ; Census. 

BOI, Tel., also pronounced Bhui. On the 
Madras side of the Peninsula, a palanquin-bearer ; 
fisherman employed also as a house-servant. 

BOIDU. Tel. A man of the cowherd or 
shepherd caste. 

BOIL. The Dehli boil, Sind boil, and Aleppo 
boil are very intractable diseases. The Aleppo 
boil, about the size of a shilling, occurs in Tehe- 
ran. It is of a livid colour, not painful ; its pro- 
gress is slow. It is called the Hebt-us-Sinne, or 
the Blotch of a year, also the Haleb-chiban. It 
is seldom cured in 8 months. 

BOIL A. Nepal. Bauhinia Yahlii. 

BOIS, Fe. Wood ; hence Bois a batir, Bois 
de charpente, timber. 

BOJ. Hind, Acorus calamus, also Typha 
angustifolia. 

BOJA. Tel. Inga xylocarpa. 

BOJAH. Hind. Eleusine coracana ; beer made 
from this grain. 

BOJAJA. Jav. Crocodile. 

BOJH, also Bojha. Hind. A weight, a load. 

BOJIDAN, the root of a small plant brought 
from Dehli to Ajmir; used as an aphrodisiac.— 
Gen. Med. Top. 

BOKA. Hind. A basket, pail, or leather bag, 
for throwing water to a higher level. It is the 
source of the English word bucket.— 

BOKAARA GAS. Singh, Gomphia angus- 
tifolia, VaJd. 

BOKADA. Tel. Clerodendron viscosum. 

BOKARO, a coalfield of the Hazaribagh dis- 
trict of Bengal, covering an area of 220 square 
miles on either side of the Bokaro river. The 
quantity available is estimated at 1500 millions of 
tons. It is regularly worked,— Jwp. Gaz. 


BOKAT. Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. 

BOKENAKOO. Hind. Zapania nodiflora. 

BOKHARA, a khanate in Turkestan, of small 
extent, surrounded by a desert. It lies between 
the parallels of lat. 37-43° N., and long. G0-68° 
E. It is an open champagne country of unequal 
fertility, and intersected by the Amu or Oxus on 
the southern border. Its rivers are the Amu or 
Oxus and Syr or Jaxartes, the Kohili or Zar-afshan 
and the river of Karshi and Balkh. It is ruled 
over by an Amir. The population was esti- 
mated by Irving (1809) at 3,600,000, by Burn es 
at 1,000,000, by Fraser at 2,500,000, and by 
Baibi (1826) at 1,200,000. A considerable por- 
tion of the khanate consists of a clayey, saline 
soil, and sandy steppes, with a visible slope to the 
south-west, while it is barricaded to the north- 
east by huge ranges of mountains. The prior 
occupants are the Taj ak, whose time of immi- 
gration into Bokhara is unknown. Previous to the 
conclusion of the first century of the Hijira, the 
followers of Mahomed penetrated there, and forced 
them at the point of the sword to embrace the new 
creed. At that period Bokhara was governed by 
the Samanides. In the 10th century the weak 
rule of these princes was totally overthrown by 
the Uzbaks, whose power was not of long dura- 
tion ; forin the 12th century the khanate of Bokh- 
ara was deluged by the overwhelming flood of 
the Moghul hordes of Chengiz Khan, and the 
Uzbaks were driven by the Moghuls into the 
desert to the west of the Syr-i-Darya. Bokhara 
has often changed its rulers and modified its 
inhabitants. At each successive influx new tribes 
were added to the bulk of the population. This 
intermixture was more particularly felt whenever 
the Uzbaks re-entered the khanate. Of the Tajak 
there is but a remnant left in the city of Bokhara. 
Owing to their peaceful disposition, not to use the 
word cowardliness, they abstain from taking any 
part in w^arlike achievements. The most salient 
traits of their character are avarice, falsehood, 
and faithlessness. They are usually tall ; have 
a white skin, with black eyes and hair. In their 
dress they strictly adhere to the rules of the 
Koran, and there is much greater affectation than 
is observable among the Uzbak. Their politeness 
in conversation often becomes disgusting, especially 
if they require the assistance of the person to whom 
they address their words. The number of the 
Arabs is somewhat greater than that of the Tajaks. 
They are chiefly dispersed over the northern parts 
of the khanate, having their headquarters in the 
vicinity of Yardanzi and Samarcand. They have 
not relinquished the habits of their ancestors, and 
continue to lead a wandering life, with this differ- 
ence, that the severity of the climate has induced 
them to exchange their tents for the kibitki. 
Such only as are compelled by the nature of their 
occupation, live in fixed habitations. Their fea- 
tures betray their origin. Their large eyes are 
black as well as their hair ; and their skin, which 
is very susceptible of the effects of the sun’s rays, 
often becomes nearly black from exposure. They 
speak Arabic amongst themselves. 

Bokhara has grain, fruit, silk, cotton, dyes, and 
cattle, all unrivalled of their kind. Their liorses 
are celebrated throughout Asia ; their camels sur- 
pass all the other sorts of this most useful domestic 
animal in the south and west of Asia ; and their 
mutton is equal to any in the world. The hilly 
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country east and south of Samarcand is rich in 
minerals. 

The Uzbak are undoubtedly the preponderating 
race in Bokhara, not so much from their number, 
as by the ties which bind them together. They 
are divided into stems and sections, like the Kir- 
ghiz, and have their elders or beys, who enjoy a 
certain consideration among them. The Uzbak 
branches, with some of their subdivisions, are 
enumerated in the work called Nassad-Mameti- 
Uzbakia. ^ Many of their tribes are in tliis khanate. 

Manghit encamp at different places, partly in 
the neighbourhood of Karshi, and partly near 
Bokhara, and it is out of one of its branches, 
called Tuk, that the reigning dynasty proceeds. 
Uzbak are generally middle-sized men ; the colour 
of their beards varies between a shade of red and 
dark auburn, whilst few are found with black hair. 
Their dress is very plain, consisting chiefly of khal- 
atu, or flowing dresses of alaja. The wandering 
Uzbak live, like the Kirghiz, in kibitki. The ex- 
ternal felt is usually of a black or dark grey colour, 
but the interior is more tastefully ornamented than 
the tents of the latter ; for the Uzbaks hang small 
carpets of home manufacture along the sides, and, 
though the work be coarse, and the colours gene- 
rally of a sombre hue, dark red or brick colour in 
particular, their presence sets off the tent to ad- 
vantage, and gives it an appearance of cleanliness. 
Their meals are very monotonous, the staple 
article being constantly mutton. Kumis (fer- 
mented mare’s milk) is only drunk by those who 
keep large herds of horses. Their chief occupation 
consists in breeding flocks. Children all but naked 
are seen driving the sheep round the aul, while the 
chief sits listlessly in his kibitka, leaving all the 
household affairs to the care and management of 
the women, who do not differ iu dress from the 
Kirghiz women. In the interior of the aul, half- 
naked children may be seen romping about and 
lighting with dogs. 

Bokhara has a considerable number of Persians, 
especially Persian captives, who are brought thither 
iu small parties. The greater majority, however, 
of this people were trans]Dlanted from Merv, in 
the reign of Amir Seyid, when that city fell under 
Lis sway. With a view of weakening it, and 
thereby ensuring his own safety, he ordered 40,000 
families to be transported from Merv to the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand. It is from them 
the Persians of Bokhara chiefly descend. 

The Persian population are easily distinguished 
by the regularity of their features and their bushy 
black hair. They profess outwardly the Sunni 
faith, though in their hearts they remain Shiah. 
The Jughi, Mezeng, and Lull are classed among 
Musalraaus in Bokhara ; their women go unveiled, 
and the men are careless in their religious duties. 
Numbers of them are established at Bokhara and 
other towns as medical men, fortune-tellers, and 
horse-dealers. Such as lead a wandering life 
encamp in tents of a coarse cotton stuff called 
bez. They have permission to halt near all the 
lakes and rivers of the khanate whenever those 
places are not previously occupied by Uzbaks ; in 
conseq[uence of which a great number of them are 
dispersed along the banks of the Zar-afshan, near 
Samarcand, while others encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of Karakul, Bokhara and Samarcand are 
the centres of Mahomedan theology. There are 
no Mahomedans so strict as the inhabitants of 




BOKKUDU. 

Bokhara, bub it was the most shameless sick of 
iniquity in the east. They have a monastery at 
Bokhara, dedicated to the famous darvesh Mulana 
Jalal-ud-Din, who centuries ago went from Bokh- 
ara to Iconiuin. Its houses are built of mud and 
wood. The rooms have no furniture; and glass 
for windows is unknown, oiled paper being used 
in lieu. Bokhara and Turkestan send out raw 
silk of various kinds, caled chilla jaidar, vardanzwi, 
lab-i-abi, churkhi, from Khokan, Balkh, Kunduz, 
Akcha, Shibargban, etc. Bokhara gold coins are 
budki and tila. Broadcloth is little used, only 
cotton cloths (alaja), and stiff, loose .silken gar- 
ments. Women’s clothes are of a dark colour, 
often blue, and fit tightly, with a horsehair veil. 

Bokhara city, in lat. 39° 46' 45" N., long. 64° 
26' E,, is about 7 miles from the left bank of 
the river Zar-afshan. It is about 7^ miles in cir- 
cumference, and is surrounded by a clay curtain, 
with bastions at intervals. It has about 15,000 
houses, and a population of 75,000 souls. The ark 
or palace was built by Alp Arslan. The foreign 
traders have their respective caravansaries. It 
has numerous mosques, and about 140 schools 
and colleges. The inhabitants consist of the 
Tajak, Nogay, Uzbak, Arab, Jews, Persians, and 
a few Russians. The Jews are dyers and silk 
traders, and must wear a small cap and girdle 
around their waist, to be distinguished from the 
Mahomedans. There are merchants from Sind, 
and many darvesh. "Whole streets contain 
nothing but shops and magazines for merchants 
from all parts of Turkestan, Kashgar, Hindustan, 
and Russia. There are, all around, numbers of 
country houses, with gardens. 

The brothers Polo stayed three years in Bokh- 
ara in the time of Barak Khan (a.d. 1264-1274) ; 
and Anthony Jenkinson, who together with the 
brothers Johnson travelled in Central Asia as 
agent for Russian cloth manufactures, was in 
Bokhara a.d. 1558-59. It was visited in the early 
part of the 19th century by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
Dr. Joseph Wolff, Colonel Stoddart, and Captain 
Conolly. The two last fell victims to the fanati- 
cism of the people. It was taken by Russia in 
1868. — Wolff'^s Bokhara^ ii. pp, 3, 4; Be Bodc^ 
Bokhara; 'Vigne^ Personal Narrative; Fender's 
Journey; Max Miiller ; PoioelVs Handbook; 
Trotter^ Central Asia, 

BOKHARA CLOYER, Melilotus, a genus of 
plants of the nat. order Fabacese, several species of 
which, native and foreign, are grown in India, 
Melilotus arvensis, Italica, leucantha, officinalis, 
parviflora, and sulcata. M. arborea is the Bokhara 
clover, and affords two or three cuttings in a 
season ; most of them are grown as clover. 

BOKHARA, LITTLE, a name of Chinese Tar- 
tary or Eastern Turkestan. 

BOKHARI, one of the six principal collectors 
of the hadis or traditions of Mahomed. The other 
five collectors were, Muslim, Abu Daoud, Tirmidzi, 
Nasar, Ibn Maja or Ibn Khozeima. Bokhari w^as 
a takballus or literary appellation. His real name 
and cognomen are Abu Abdullah Muhammad 
Ismail. He was born a.h. 194, and died a.h. 256, 

BOKHARIAN HAKIM. See Gia-i-Khatai. 

BOKHDI. See Aryan. 

BOKHEE. Duke. Hiptage madablota. 

BOKKADI. Tel. Ehretia, sp, 

BOKKENA. Tel. Zapania nodiflora, Lam, 

BOKKUDU. Tel. Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 


BOKLA. 


BOLOR MOUNTAINS. 


BOKLA. Hind. Antennaria contorfea. 
BOK-MAI-ZA. Burm. Kydia calycina. 
BOKMO. Uria. Csesalpinia sappan. 

BOKSA, a forest tribe of the western parts of 
Robilkband. 

BOKUR. Maiir. Cardia Rothii. 

BOL, Bola. Hind. Balsamodendron myrrba, 
Nees ah Esen, ; also myrrb. | 

BOLA. Beng. Faritium tiliaceum, IIiL | 
BOLA of Bengal, the fish. Corvinns chaptis. 
BOLAN, a pass in Saharawan in Baluchistan, 
Gif miles long, leading through the Hala Mts. from ' 
Kutehi to Dasht-i-be-Uaulat. It is a succession of 
valleys, bounded by mountains; The road is good 
over the bed of the torrent, from which large 
stones can be removed. It is better adapted for 
camels than horses or wheeled conveyances. ^ It is 
the principal route for the traffic from Sind to 
Afghanistan. In 1838, the British Indian army, 
18,030 strong, and Shah Shuja’s army, 6070 
strong, with 40,000 follo^Yers, marched through 
this pass. The water of the Bolan or Kahi river 
disappears in the shingle at Ab-i-gum, to reappear 
lower down. The British Indian army again, in 
the war of 1878-79, marched through the Bolan 
to Kandahar. The entrance is 800 feet ; Ab-i- 
gum, 2540; crest, 5793 feet. Dr. Hunter says 
8500 feet. Average ascent, 90 feet per mile. 

The Bolan, with the Moolla pass far to the 
south, are the only practicable routes intersecting 
the great chain of mountains, defining, on the 
east, the low countries of Kntch Gandava and the 
valley of the Indus ; while westward it supports 
the elevated regions of Kalat and Saharawan. There 
are many other passes over the chain, but all of 
them from the east have a steep and difficult 
ascent, and conduct to the brink of the plateau or 
table-lands. Such are the passes of Takari and 
Nagow between the Bolan and MooUa routes, and 
there are others to the N. of the Bolan. ^ This 
pass is particularly important, as occurring in the 
direct line of communication between Sind and 
the neighbouring countries, with Kandahar and 
Khorasan. It also constitutes, in this direction, 
the boundary between the Sard Sair and Gann Sair. 
The natives say that all below the pass is Hind, and 
that all above it is Khorasan. This distinction is 
in great measure warranted, not only because the 
pass separates very different races from each other, 
speaking various dialects, but that it marks the 
line of a complete change of climate, and natui’al 
productions.— Journeys^ i. p. 338. 

BOL ARUM, a military cantonment of the 
Hyderabad contingent, ten miles north of the city 
of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, continuing to the 
north of the Secunderabad cantonment. The force 
comprises a regiment of native cavalry, one of 
infantry, and a battery of artillery. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Orchiacea). B. auricomum, 
Careyanum, flexuosum, fuscescens, Jenkensonii, 
serpens, and sunipia, occur in Nepal, the Khassya 
bills, Burma, and Tenasserim. The most highly 
valued of the orchid order among the Burmese 
and Karens is a sweet-scented bolbophyllum, 
which Karen youths wear in the lobes of the ear, 
and maidens in their hair. It abounds in almost 
every part of the jungles, throwing down delicate 
straw-coloured racemes over the rough grey bark 
of old Lagerstroemia trees. B. Careyanum is 
common in the Ticiuiby of Mpi^lmeip, and easily 


Arab. 

. Fr. 

Pers. 


Jav. 


Panjar. 


recognised by a long leaf at the apex of a false 
bulb, and by its small purplish flower. — Mason. 
BOLE ARMENIAN, Berlin red. 

Hajr-Armeni, . 

Bole de armenic, 

Gil-arnieni, . . 

Glieru mitti, . 

Taimam Poo, . 

An earthy mineral of 


. Sansk. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


Harmzi, 

Harmuchi, . . 

Gurukatta, . . 

Sime kavi kallu, 

Sima kavi rai, . 

a fine red colour, one of 
the hydrous silicates of alumina. That found^ in 
the island of Lemnos is white, and called Lemnian 
earth. Armenian bole is in use in India amongst 
native practitioners as an astringent ; it is 
largely employed by fraudulent dealers to colour 
articles of food, etc. It is employed in native 
painting and gilding. In many countries, Bengal 
and South America especially, tliis and other 
unctuous earths are eaten occasionally by pregnant 
women, to allay the craving for food so common 
in that state ; and in times of scarcity it has been 
used by both sexes as a mechanical substitute for 
proper food. It consists of alumina, silica, 
magnesia, and oxide of iron. It is brought to 
India from the Persian Gulf ; but it also occurs of 
fine quality in the Rajmahal hills, also in Mysore, 
Bellary, and other localities. Reduced to very fine 
powder, it is used as an absorbent application, 
sprinkled over ulcers or other ravr surfaces. 
The boles of Blois, Silesia, Lemnos, Armenia, and 
other places are celebrated. TJiey do not effervesce 
with acids; are astringent, contain silicate of 
alumina, and a varying proportion of iron and 
magnesia. The red varieties are called Armenian 
bole, and the white varieties are Lemnian earth. 
— O'^Sh.; S?nitli, 

BOLEDI, a tribe of Arab descent in the Kaj 
district of Baluch 3^Iakraii. They were in brief 
authority in the early part of the 17th century. 

BOLEOPHTHALMUS BODDAERTII, the leap- 
ing fish of the seas of the E. Archipelago. They 
are salamandrine-looking creatures, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the mud on wffiich they lie, but 
make a series of leaps on being alarmed. They 
are 8 or 4 inches long, wedge-shaped, with flat 
pointed tails, head, and prominent eyes. They are 
called by sailors Jumping Johnnies. They leap 
by means of their ventral fins. — Collingwood. 

BOLETUS DESTRUCTOR, dry-rot fungus. 

BOLETUS IGNIARIUS, Agaricus albus. 

Biiti ka Mochka, Chenab. 1 Gharikxin, , . . Pers. 

Jangli Bulgar, , Kashm. ] Kinin, .... Panjab. 

B. igniarius, dried and sliced, is the amadou or 
German tinder, — Enq. Cyc. See Fungi. 

BOLINTRABOLUM. Tel. Bol ka gond, and 
Bija bol, Hind. A dark, reddish-yellow opaque 
gum -resin, appears to be true myrrh. It is con- 
sidered a warm medicine ; is given to children in 
enlarged abdomen, mixed with aloes, as a deobstru- 
ent, and is also used in making native ink ; one 
seer costs eleven annas. — Gen. MaL To}h 

BOLKUKRI. Beng. Adolia castinacarpa. 

BOLOOHAPTIS. BucJi. Gorvinusboh|, HECklL 
Oorvinus chaptis. A whiting that furnishes isin- 
glass; the jawbone of the fish is described as 
Boalee. — Mason. See Bola. 

BOLOR MOUNTAINS, the mountains of Balti, 
extend for 800 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers in 73°, to the 77th degree 
E. long., the source of the Nubra river. The 
Bolor mountains form the western boundary of 
Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria. Bolor pro- 
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duces mncli gold. The higher mountain range 
abounds in rock-crystal, called Bilor-stone. The 
people of the neighbouring Bardu districts on the 
Indus know Balti only by the name of Palolo. 
Balti is still famous for its gold washings. Ptolemy 
calls the people or Byltse. — Yule, 

BOLSARI. Duivii. Miniusops elengi. 

BOLUNGEE and BANSO. Tel.? Uria.? Two 
rare bamboos of Ganjani and Gumsur ; extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference J foot . — Captain 
Macdonald, 

330LWAN, amongst the Mahrattas, the cere- 
mony of conducting a bride to her husband’s 
house ; also dismissal of the bridegroom’s friends 
and attendants. Also, the ceremony of propitiat- 
ing the Bhuta or spirits of deceased persons 
(pestilence) who have entered a village, inducing 
tiiern to leave the village, and conducting them 
across the borders with music and a procession. 
The exercise of the Bolwan is a cause of great 
anger to the villagers to whom the pestilence is 
led. Perhaps from bulana, to call. — Wilson, 

BOM or Bim-zu or Bom-du are closely allied 
tribes, termed collectively Lungkta, Kungye, or 
Kuki, wdio occupy the highlands of Tiporaii, and 
extend S.E. towards the head of the Koladyn. 
Both the Bun-zu and Kuki appear, like the Kii-ini, 
to belong to the Burman family. The Kuki 
represent its most archaic and barbarous condi- 
tion. The tribes that have been exposed, on the 
seaboard of Arakan or in the basin of the Ira- 
wadi, to the influence of the Chinese, Shan, Mon, 
Bengali, and more distant commercial nations, 
have attained a comparatively high civilisation. 
The Singpho, although much behind the Bur- 
mans, are greatly in advance of the Kuki ; and the 
Burmese seem, at a very ancient period, when 
their condition %vas similar to that of the Kuki, 
and perhaps in many respects more barbarous, to 
have spread themselves from the upper Irawadi to 
the south and west as far as the highlands of 
Tiperah on the one side, and Pegu on the other. 
Wherever the stock from which they have been 
derived was originally located, they probably first 
appeared on the ultra-Indian ethnic stage as a 
barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to the 
eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they were not 
identical with the Mishmi of that era. The upper 
Irawadi was probably then occupied by the ruder 
and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam alliance. 

BOMA-PAPATA. Tel. Stylocoryne Webera. 

BOMBAOEiS. Several genera of this group of 
plants, as the adansonia, bombax, durio, ochroma, 
gossampinus, and salmalia, grow in the East 
Indies. Salmalia Malabarica and Gossampinus 
have a soft down attached to their seeds, and 
yield a powerful bast. Some authors regard this 
group as a section of the Sterculiacese. 

BOMBx\BEGK, a rock which British sailors so 
call. It is the Koh-i-mubarak, also Eas-mubarak, 
the fortunate or auspicious mountain, or headland, 
of the Arabs. 

BOMBABIMASA. Tel. Citrus decumana. 

BOMBAX GEIBA. Lmi, 

Muh-mien, . . . Chin. | Pan-chi-hwa, . . . Chin. 

A tree of Jamaica introduced into the E. Indies. 
In South America and the West Indies it is used 
for canoes. It is common at Canton ; and the 
fleshy petals of the flowers are sometimes prepared 
as food. It is said to be a large tree of the 
Burmese country, and its beautiful and soft floss 


is used for pillows and thin mattresses by the 
natives. The juice of the root is aperient, and its 
bark emetic.— Mahomh Travels, i. p. 187; 
Riddell; Williams'' Middle Kingdom, p, 284. 
BOMBAX MALABARIOUM. 73. C, 

Bombax hei^tajihyllum, €uv. 

Sahnalia Malabarica, Sch. and Endl, 
Gossampinus rubra, Ham. 

Rakto-simal, Beng., Hind, j Sum, Panj. 

La-i ; Lepan, . . Burm. ' Kattu imbal, . . Singh. 

Burrul, mara, . . Can. i Ilavam, .... Tam. 

Bed Cotton Tree, . Eng. Biiruga manu, . . Tel. 

Simal, Hind., Pees., Sansk. Mula-buraka manu, „ 

Sair ; Sairi, . . . Mahr. : Buro, Uria. 

Muiu-elavn, . . SIaleal. i 

This large and stately tree grows in most parts 
of British India, and is often from 80 to 100 feet 
to the first bough. It occurs wild in the Siwalik 
tract up to 3500 feet, and beyond the Indus, and up 
to 6000 near the Ravi ; and its wood is used there for 
planks, boxes, water conduits, well curbs, troughs, 
bridges, and scabbards, and light work, its wood 
being whitish, coarse-grained, weak, brittle, and 
very subject to the attacks of white ants, but it 
stands water well. In the Bombay Presidency, 
both on the coast and inland, it is one of the most 
common trees, and the planks are extensively used 
in making the light packing-boxes used in the 
export of bulky goods from Bombay and other 
places ; also for fishermen’s floats when the Adan- 
souia is not at hand, and for canoes. It is abun- 
dant in the plains of British Burma, where its 
light and loose-grained wood is used for coffins. 
A cubic foot weighs 28 lbs. When the trees grow 
large, the stem spreads out towards the base, at 
intervals, into buttress-like projections. In spring, 
huge Magnolia-shaped scarlet blossoms cover the 
trees, and in some p)laces the young flower-buds 
are cooked and eaten. Its cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at G feet from the ground is 15 feet. It 
yields the Moochee-ras resin, and its roots constitute 
the Safed Moosli of the bazars, which, powdered, 
forms a thick mucilage with cold water, and 
answers admirably as a nutritious demulcent for 
convalescent persons. — Drs, Wight, Brandis, Gib- 
son, CSlianglmessy, Stewart; Mr, Thompson; 
Captain Beddome, 

BOMBAY city, in lat. 18° 55^ 5" N., and long. 
75° 53' 55'" E., is situated on an island of that 
name, with an area of 18*22 square miles, 
gives its name to a presidency imder the sfule 
of a Governor and Council; also to the 
which holds the Bombay territories e^ud the pepi- 
insula of Aden ; also to the small naval force of 
the Bombay Marine ; and likewise to a group of 
islands dff the Bombay shore. The English name 
is a changed form of Mumbadevi, a local Hindu 
goddess. The countries under the Bombay go- 
vernment present markedly differing features, 
alike in their physical aspect, in the races occupy- 
ing them, and in the languages that they speak. 
In the times preceding and following the Christian 
era, portions of the territories under notice were 
distinct nationalities, — Kat’hiawar, Maharashtra, 
Gnjarashtra,Saurashtra, andSindhu; and a power- 
ful ancient dynasty seems to have had their capital 
ft WaBablii, in the modern Gohilwad, another 
being the great Ghalukya empire of the Dekhap, 
in the Dekhan part of the Bombay territories, on a 
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portion of the plateau between the rivers Nerbadda 
and Kistna, elevated about 1700 feet above the 
sea. What is known of the history of these regions 
while under their early rulers is chiefly derived 
from legends handed down by traditions relating 
to the various sectarian religions that were acknow- 
ledged, and by the architectural and sculptured 
remains and rock - inscriptions, which Colonel 
James Tod, Mr. James Fergusson, Colonel Sykes, 
Mr. James Prinsep, General Cunningham, and 
Mr. James Burgess have investigated. But since 
the time of the Arab, Turk, Moghul, and Pathan 
conquerors, all of them Mahomedans, and all of 
them creditably recording races, followed by the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British, the event- 
ful changes in these countries have been well 
known. The first of these, after the Scythic 
and Eajput occupancy, w^as Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who in 1024-6 captured and sacked the Saiva 
temple of Somnath in Gujerat, carrying back 
with him immense booty. From that time, the 
Eajput rulers of Gujerat, whose capital was at 
Auhalwara Patan, had to meet waves of invasion, 
until their dynasty was at last subverted in 1297 
by Alaf Khan, the general of the Turki emperor 
of Dehli, Ala-ud-Din Khilji. In 1403, Jafar Khan, 
a Eajput convert, assumed independence, and the 
dynasty advanced to high power and splendour. 
The annual revenue rose to 11 millions sterling; 
and the ruins still at Ahmadabad and Ghampanier 
bear a mournful testimony to its former great- 
ness, and to the revolutions to which it has since 
been subjected; for, in 1573, Gujerat was con- 
quered by the emperor Akbar, and has repeatedly 
since then changed masters. The Bahmani kings, 
1347-1526, the Nizam Shahi dynasty in 1490-1595, 
at Ahmadnaggur, the Adal Shahi, 1489-1579, at 
Bijapur, the great Sivaji, 1627-1674, carved out 
kingdoms for themselves; and on the death, in 
1707, of Aurangzeb (Alamgir i.), the disorders led, 
in 1757, to the cession of the Gujerat Province to 
the Mahrattas, under the joint rule of the Peshwa 
and Damaji Gaekwar. While such changes were 
occurring in these northern tracts, natives of 
western Europe had appeared on the southern sea- 
board, — Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese leader, in 
1498 ; the great Albuquerque, 1503, and that nation 
was in possession of Bombay island in 1532. A 
ship from England visited Surat in 1608; and the 
English in 1613 obtained permission from the em- 
peror Jahangir to erect a factory there, which in 
1618 was also granted to the Dutch. In 1661 the 
Portuguese gave Bombay island to Charles ii. of 
England, as part of the dower given with his bride; 
and Charles sent the Earl of Marlborough, a most 
experienced sailor, with a strong fleet, to receive 
it from the Portuguese. In 1668 Charles trans- 
ferred it to the English East India Company, for 
an annual rent of £10. In 1686 it was declared 
the chief seat of the English on that side of 
India ; and in 1708 the territories attached were 
created the Bombay Presidency. All that remains 
of the Portuguese power on that coast is the 
territory of Goa, Daman, and Diu, an area of 
1146 square miles, and 428,955 inhabitants. 

Since the middle of the 18th century, the Bombay 
Presidency has been sometimes aggressive, some- 
times on its defence. In 1756, in alliance with 
the Peshwa, the stronghold of Savandrug was 
captured, and the same year Admiral Watson 
and Clive stormed Gheria or Viziadrug. 
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The first war with the Mahrattas, 1774-1782, 
ended ingloriously, some districts being retained 
and some delivered up. In the second war, 1802, 
the British regained some tracts in Gujerat; ancl 
in the third war, 1817, the Peshwa Baji Eao was 
defeated in the Dekhan, and the greater part of 
what is now the present Bombay territories, 
Ahmadabad, Nasik, Ahmadnaggur, Poona, Belgaum , 
Dharwar, Kaladgi, Sholapiir, and the Konkan, fell 
to the British. At the same time Kandesh was 
obtained from Holkar. In 1843 Sind was conquered. 
In 1848 Sattaralapsedfrom want of heirs. In 1860 
Siudia ceded the Panch Mahals ; and in 1861 
North Canara was transferred from the i^ladras 
Presidency. The territory thus noticed lies be- 
tween lat. 13° 53' to 28° 47' N., and long. 66° 43' to 
76° 30' E. Its seaboard, and the rivers Indus and 
the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, 8000 square miles, 
and the harbours of Bombay and Karwar afford 
every facility for commercial operations. Its fertiliz- 
ing rivers being the Mahi, Sabarmati, and Tapti ; 
and its mountains, the Suliman in Sind, the Sah- 
yadri, the Satpura, and the Satwala or Ajunta, 
are marked features in the landscape. The Manchiir 
lake is on the right bank of the Indus, near Seh- 
wan, and the Ean or Runn, is a level tract partially 
flooded during the rainy season of the S.W, mon- 
soon. Tliurr and Parkur, in Sind, is a sandy 
desert. The desert talukas of Omerkot consist of a 
narrow strip of sandhills and waste lying north 
of the Eunii of Cutch, and stretching about 130 
miles from District Mahomed Khan’s Tanda on the 
west, to the Jodhpur frontier on the east. The 
principal town is Omerkot, situated between the 
desert and the plains. It has long been the acknow- 
ledged capital of that part of the country, and 
with its mud fort was considered the key to 
the desert commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sind. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Al- 
most the most southerly point on the Arabian 
coast. It is situated in lat. 12° 47' N., and long. 
45° 10' E. It is a peninsula of about 15 miles in 
circumference, of an irregular oval form, 5 miles 
in its greater, and 3 in its lesser diameter, con- 
nected with the continent by a low narrow neck 
of land, 1350 yards in breadth, but which is m 
one place nearly covered by the sea at spring tides. 

Bombay city in 1872 had 044,405 inhabit- 
ants. In 1881 the number was 773,196. The 
island has two hills of very moderate height, 
which rise from low lands formerly liable 
to be flooded. A stone embankment called 
the Yellaurd was built in 1833-34, to connect the 
Oolaba and the Bombay islands. Malabar Hill is 
on the south-western side of Bombay island. At 
the north is Malialakshmi, a ladge 200 feet high, 
with a handsome Hindu temple. About its centre 
are the Parsee dokhmas, or exposure towers. At 
the south end is Walkeshwur, a Brahman village, 
wdth interesting temples. Malabar Point, or Shir- 
gundi, its south extreme, forms the north-west 
limit of the Back Bay. Back Bay lies between 
Malabar Hill and Colaha, is 2J miles -wide, and 
unsuccessful efforts to reclaim it have been made. 

The Bombay group, indeed, consists of fifteen 
or twenty islands in all, — the island of Bassein, 
about thirty miles to the northward of that which 
gives the cluster its name ; Dravee and Versova, 
just off the shore of Salsette ; Salsette, by much 
the largest of them all ; Trombay, conspicuous for 
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the mountain called Keat’s Tongue, wliich attains 
the altitude of 1000 feet ; Bombay itself, united 
on the northward to Trombay and Salsette, as 
these are united to each other by bridges and 
embankments, and to the southward are Old 
Woman Island and Colaba. Henery and Kenery 
are far south. In the spacious harbour formed by 
the islands of Caranja, Colaba, Bombay, Salsette, 
Elephanta, Trorabay, and the continent, several 
smaller rocky islands are scattered, bearing dif- 
ferent names. Of these are Elephanta, and Butcher 
Island, called Dipa-devi, or the island of the gods, 
or holy island; it is low, less than a mile from 
Elephanta, in the direction of Salsette. Bombay 
harbour is very capacious, being from N. to S. 8 
or 10 miles, with a general width of from 4 to 6 
miles ; its shores are irregularly indented by bays 
and inlets. Bombay Island has five or six bands 
of trap rock, chiefly greenstone and amygdaloid, 
separated by beds that have an appearance of 
being of sedimentary origin. The sea-breeze is 
felt through the island: the anchorage extends 
along the eastern face ; and it is along this face 
of the island that the most densely crowded parts 
are. Owing to the value of property in that 
quarter, much new land has been reclaimed from 
the sea. The chief public buildings are the fort, 
the town hall, the government house, museum, 
and docks. 

For administrative and revenue purposes, the 
Bombay Presidency is arranged into twenty-four 
districts, which enclose nineteen Native States 
under British protection. In 1881 the population 
of Bombay w^as 14,025,593, and that of Sind 
2,404,934 ; the Nfitive States, 6,831,505. 

British 124,465 sq. m.; pop. 16,349,206, 

' 'viz.: — 

Dekhan, 54,204 sq. m.; pop. 7,966,061 


Area. Pop. 
Kandesh, 10,162 1,028,642 
Nasik, . 8,140 734,386 

Ahmad- 

naggur, 6,647 773,938 

Poona, . 5,099 907,23-5 

Konkan, 13,580 sq. m. ; 
('anara, . 4,235 398,406 

Eatnagiri, 3,789 1,019,136 
Colaba, . 1,482 350,405 

Gujerat, 10,082 sq. m.; 
Surat, . 1,588 607,087 

Broach, . 1,358 350,322 

Kana,. . 1,561 782,733 


Area. Pop. 
Sattara, . 5,378 1,116,050 
Sliolapur, 3,925 662,986 

Belgaum, 4,592 938,750 

Dharwar, 4,565 988,037 

Kaladgi, . 5,696 816,037 

pop. 3,259,776, viz,: 
Bombay 

City, , 22 644,405 

Tanna, . 4,052 847,424 

pop.. 2,810,522, viz.: 
Panch 

Mahals, 1,731 240,743 

Ahmad- 


abad, . 3,844 829,637 

Sind, 46,599 sq. m.; pop. 2,192,415, viz.: 


Kiirachee, 14,091 423,495 
Hyderabad, 9,053 721,947 
Shikarpur, . 8,813 776,227 


Thar and 
Parkar, 12,729 180,761 
Upper Sind, 1,913 89,985 


Native States, 67,370 sq. m. ; pop. 6,831,505, viz. : 


350 83,494 


Cambay, . 

Cutch exc. of 
Bunn, . 6,500 
Jangira, . 325 

Jawar, . 535 

Kattyawar 
Agency, 20, 338 2,312,629 
Kiiairpnr 
in Sind, 6,109 
Kandesh 
PettySt.,3,840 
Kolapnr, 3,184 
Mahi Kanta 
Agency, 4,000 


487,305 

71,996 

37,406 


127,000 

39, ni 
802,691 

447,056 


Narukot, 143 

Palanpur, 8,000 
• 960 


Pant, 

Rewa 
Kanta, 

Sattara 
Jagirs, 

Sawant 
Wari, . 
Sawanur, 

S. Mahratta 
Jaghirs, 2,734 
Surat 

Agency, 1,082 


4,793 

3,508 

900 
70 


6,837 

502,586 

47,033 

605,732 

417,295 

190,814 

17,288 

610,434 

124,808 


The total area is 191,835 square miles, and the 
population 23,180,721 ? 

The various castes and sects in the British dis- 


tricts professing Hinduism, number — 12,606,004 
and Mahomedans, .... 2,504,338 

others, 185,409 

But of these, 163,972 are descendants of races 
from beyond the British frontier,— Arab, Baluch, 
Makran, Persia, and Egypt. The aboriginal races 
of this part of India, Koli, Bhil, Kolamb, Ahir, 
and others, are given as 709,025. Tlie number 
of castes was about 200 ; and the Suclra ware 
returned, in 1872, as 10,801,393 ; these being 
chiefly the cultivators of the Kunbi and Mali 
sections. 

In 1716 the population of Bombay Island w^a 


estimated at . . . . . 16,000 

on 1st May 1849, it was . . . 556,119 

and in 1872, 644,405 

asunder: — 

Hindu Sudras, . 340,868 Bhattia, 9,466 

Mahomedans, . 137,644 Eurojjeans, . * . 7,253 

Parsees, . . . 44,091 Jews, . . . . . 2,669 

Hindu out-castes, 31,347 Eurasians, . . . 2,352 

Brahmans, . . 25,757 Lingaet, .... 1,242 

Native Christians and Negro Africans, . . 1,171 
Portuguese, . 25,119 Chinese, . . . . 305 

Buddhists or Jains, 15,121 

The vernacular languages spoken are English, 
Canarese, Kokani, Gujerati, Mahratti, Sindi, and 
Urdu. 

Several of the races are keenly engaged in trade 
and in banking. Amongst the Hindus, the Bhattia 
race and the Marwari, Rajput tribes from Central 
India, and the Banya of Gujerat; amongst the 
Mahomedans are the Khoja, Borah, and Memon 
sects; theLohaniof Sind and the N.W. Frontier ; 
with commercial men from Europe and America, 
Egypt, Arabia, Africa, and Persia, the Parsee 
(66,498), and a small number of Jews. The Khoja 
are converts from Hinduism to the Ismaili sect of 
Mahomedanism, and acknowledge the Imam of 
the Ismaili as their spiritual head. They have 
large trading colonies along the east coast of Africa. 
Cotton, opium, salt, cereals, are the chief articles 
of the foreign trade ; for domestic use, the princi- 
pal arts and manufactures are, cotton- weaving by 
hand and steam, cotton thread, woollen fabrics, 
rugs, carpets, w’-orking in leather, gold and silver, 
and silk lace, kimkhabs or brocades, silk fabrics, 
embroidery, edgings, paper, pottery, carving 
from sandal- wood, blackwood, ebony, etc., Bombay 
or Multan work, and blackwood furniture. 

The land-revenue system is the Rayotwari, not, 
as in Madras, with annual fresh assessments, and 
the cultivator is part owner of the land. The 
Government rates levied are Rs. 012*7per acre on 
dry crops, Rs. 3*9*3 on rice lands, and Rs. 3*ll-4 
on garden lands. Each village has its potail, 
who is the head of the village for both revenue 
and police purposes ; the tullati orkulkurni, who 
is the clerk and accountant; the mhar, who is a 
kind of beadle ; and the watchman. The potail 
and kulkurni either hold a certain quantity of 
rent-free land, or are remunerated by a cash pay- 
ment equivalent to a certain percentage on the 
collections. The mhar and watchman, in com- 
mon with the other village servants, also hold 
land on more or less favourable terms as regards 
assessment, and receive, besides, grain and other 
payments -in kind from the villagers. — Imp. Gaz - 
Horshurqk; Finlay; Census Report. 
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Bummalo of . . Bengal. | Bamia of . . Bombay. 
This little fish, Saurus neliereus, B. Ham in- 
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habits tlie seas of the S.E. of Asia. Its total 
length is 11 inches. The upper part of its head, 
back, and sides, light gTey or dust-coloured, semi- 
transparent like gelatine, with minute starliko 


BOMBAZINE, a fabric of worsted and silk, 
the warp being of silk, and the weft or shoot of 
worsted. — Tom. 

BOMBYA, at Gaya, a guide-conductor who 


black and brownish dots ; anterior part of abdomen precedes Hindu pilgrims, making a noise by beat- 
pale silvery bluish ; rest whitish ; cheeks and ing his mouth. 

opercles, pale silvery bluish, dotted like the body ; BOMBYCINA, a group of lopidopterous insects, 
fins transparent, coloured like the body, but more which, in their metamorphosis, construct a cover- 


closely dotted, so as to appear blackish. The fish 
is of most voracious habits, gorging itself with 
other fishes of nearly its own size, also with its 
own s];>ecies and with prawns. It is frequently 
taken with the stomach and the jaws expanded 


ing or case, generally called a cocoon. Each tribe 
of the Bombyces produces a cocoon of a peculiar 
form. They are said to spin or weave their 
cocoon, and are usually styled silk-moths. The 
valuable product of the silk-moth is the cocoon ; 


with prey. It is very short-lived. ^ The whole and races have been produced differing much in 


body becomes at certain seasons brilliantly phos- 
phorescent. In the Straits of Malacca it is at all 
times very numei’ous, although less so than it is at 
the Saudheads or in the mouths of the Ganges. 
Although very rich, it is a great delicacy imme- 
diately after it is taken. Salted and dried, it is 
also highly valued; and in this state large 
quantities are annually exported from Bombay and 
the Malabar coast to all parts of India. 

BOMBAY MARINE. See Indian Navy. 

BOMBAY WORK. The inlaid work of ivory, 
white and dyed, of ebony or other coloured woods, 


their cocoons, but hardly at all in their adult 
states. Several distinct species exist in China and 
India, some of which can be crossed with the 
ordinary silk- moth, Bombyx mori. This is be- 
lieved to have been domesticated in China b.c. 
2700. It was brought to Constantinople in the 
6th century, whence it was carried into Italy, and 
in 1494 to France, and has since been transported 
to many countries, where food and selection have 
produced many varieties. It is only in some dis- 
tricts of each country that eggs come to perfection. 
Captain Hutton was of opinion that at least six 


for which Bombay has long been famous, is said species have been domesticated. B. Cynthia feeds 
to have been introduced from the Panjab, and is on the castor-oil plant, and spins very soft threads, 
also familiarly known as Multan work. The art Eastward of the citv of Canton, on a range of 
plates from a remote period, and paper-cutters, hills called Lo-fau-shan, there are butterflies of 
work-boxes, writing-desks, and similar articles are large size, and night-moths of immense size and 
its chief products. The effect of a large mass of brilliant colouring, which are captured for trans- 
it is very poor ; the pattern is too fine for being mission to the Chinese court and for sale. One of 
distinguishable, and it fills the eye with a general these, the Bombyx Atlas, measures about 9 inches 
greyish tint. In articles which do not present across ; the ground colour is a rich and varied 
more than a foot or two of surface, it is very orange-brown, and in the centre of each wing 
pleasing. The ground of the inlaid pattern is there is a triangular transparent spot, resembling 
generally scented cedar or sandal-wood, the joinery a piece of mica. In their scientific classification, 
exhibited in which is very indifferent. The inlay- ^ ... ... . 

ing material is prepared as follows : The wood or 
ivory is cut into slips of a lozenge or triangular 
section, as may be required, by a long, tlnn-bladed, 


the Bombyc^ are arranged into eight stirpes or 
types, according to the forms of their larva), and 
those known to occur in India have been classed 
into 105 genera and 272 species. The most 


fine-toothed saw. The tin is drawn through important of these, in a social point of view, arc 
betwixt a pair of grooved rollers, like those used the silk-producing moths, belonging to the gene.ra 
for laminating or extending iron; they work Bombyx, Cricnla, Salassa, Antherm, Actias, Satur- 
together by teeth at the extremity. One or two nia, Attacus, CaHgala, Neoris, Ocinara, Ehodia, 
draws through extends the metal into the length Einaca, Theophila, and Trilooha. At Simla, nine 
desired. The wires and splmts are nearly all either species of Bombyx, Saturnia, and Actias occur, 


lozenge-shaped or triangular, the triangles being 
equilateral, the lozenges composed of two equi- 
lateral triangles. A pattern being fixed on, the 
splints arc. built up into pieces about eighteen 


nearly the whole of which might be turned to 
account in producing silk. 

1. Bombyxmori, the common domesticated 
or Chinese silk-wmrm moth, the Sericaria mori of 


inches long, and from a quarter to two inches in Blanchard, and the ‘pat’ of Bengal. It is a 
thickness, firmly glued together. In the case of i^ative of China, but has been domesticated there 
borders, or continuous pieces of work, the rods and in Siam, India, Persia, France, America, and 
are glued together betwixt pieces of ivory, or Italy. The tradition in China is that this was dis- 
wood and ivory alternately, so as toform straight covered B.c. 2640, in the reign of the emperor 
hues on each side of the pattern When about to Hwang-Te, by his queen. The culture now 
be used, they are sawn across the thickness of a flourishes principally about Nankin, inlat. ■ 


sixpence, and arranged in a box divided into 
compartments, something like a printers case. 
They are then picked up in succession, and applied 
with glue to the box or other article to be inlaid. 


Work-boxes, Rs. 4 to 3 25 1 Card-cases, Rs. 1.8 to 


Writing-desks, 
Portfolios, . , 
Watch-stands, 
Do. cases, . 
Envelope cases, 
Baskets of sizes. 
Do. open work, 
Cheroot cases, . 


75 Paper-weights, . 
18 Paper-cutters, , 

8 Table trays, , , 

6 Pincushions, » 
25 Inkstands, . . 
20 Jewel boxes of 
10 sandal-wood, 

4 Paper stands, do., 


ed mto but in India, into which it was early introduced, 
■s case, none of the silk filatures extend beyond 26° N. 
applied They have been found in a wild state in Kent in 
inlaid. England, on shrubs, but the mulberry tree leaves 
1.8 to 5 favourite food. 

1.8 „ 8 Bombyx religiosa, 77e//er, Beo-mooga, Him, 
>‘8 „ 3 Joree, Hind,, is found in A^saiii and Cachar, but 
16 „ 15 is supposed by Mr, Moore to be identical with B. 
10 to 20 ^ This feeds on the Ficus Indica and 

Ficus religiosa. Its cocoon shows the finest fila- 
6 „ 50 »ient, has very much lustre, is exceedingly smooth 
5 „ 8 to the touch, and yields a silk, if not superior, yet 
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certainly equal to that of B. mori. It has not 
been domesticated. 

3. Bombyx Huttoni, Westwood^ is found in the 
Himalaya, about Mussoori, where it occurs abun- 
dantly from the Boon up to at least 7000 feet. It 
feeds on the leaves of the wild mulberry, and breeds 
twice a year. It has not been domesticated, but 
feeds on the trees, It spins its cocoon on the leaf, 
which is enclosed ; the silk is very fine, and of a 
very pale yellow tint. It is found in the Western 
Himalaya in great profusion, at elevations of 3000 
to 8000 feet above the sea-level. It occurs in the 
height of the rainy reason, when the hills are en- 
veloped in dense mists. Its eggs are deposited on 
the trees, and subjected to the influence of the frosts 
and snows of those mountain winters. The Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India declared that silk of 
the very best description can be obtained from its 
cocoons by careful reeling. The silk is fine and 
tough, though perhaps somewhat less soft and 
silky to the touch than that of the Chinese worm, 
and was valued by the Dehli shawl merchants at 
25s. the pound. 

4. Bombyx Horsfieldi, Moore^ Java. 

5. Bombyx sub-notata, Walker^ Singapore. 

6. Bombyx lugubris, Drury, Madras. 

7. Bombyx yama mai, the oak silk- worm of 
Japan, has been naturalized in England. In Japan 
it is the most precious for the produce, and is a 
monopoly of the royal family. The cocoons are 
of a beautiful yellowish-green colour. The silk 
is as fine, thin, and light brown as that of the 
mulberry worm. 

8. Bombyx Pernyi, of the north of China. It 
produces the grideliu cocoon and silk. 

9. Bombyx Mylitta, of India, produces a large 
cocoon. It feeds on the leaves of the Rhamnus 
jujuba, and furnishes a dark-coloured or grey silk, 
coarse but durable, inferior to that of the B. yama 
mai. Other species are B. Arracanensis, fortuna- 
tus, sinensis, and textor. 

10. Cricula trifenestratra, Heifer, has been 
arranged under the genera Saturiiia, Euphranor, 
Anthersea, and Phalssna. It occurs in N.E. and 
S. India, in SylhetJ Assam, Burma, and Java; 
and feeds on the Protium Javanum, Oanarium 
commune, Mangifera Indica, and Anacardium 
occidentale. Its cocoon is constructed like net- 
work, through which the enclosed chrysalis is 
visible. It is of a beautiful yellow colour, and of 
a rich silky lustre. C. drepanoides also occurs. 

11. Salassa lola, Westwood, formerly in the 
genera Saturnia and Anthersea, occurs in Sylhet. 

12. Anthercea paphia, Lmn, 

Kontkiiri Muga, . Assam. Koli-siirrah, , . BIahr. 
Bughi, . . , Biebhum. Munga, .... BIioui. 
Tasseh, .... Hind. 

This has been classed in the genera Phalgena, 
Saturnia, Bombyx, and Attacus. It is known to 
occur in Ceylon, S. India, N.W. and N.E. India, 
Bengal, Behar, Assam, Sylhet, and Java. It feeds 
on the Sliorea robusta, Zizyphus jujuba, Termin- 
alia alata, T. catappa, T. glabra, Bombax hepta- 
phyllum, Tectona grandis or teak, and the mul- 
berry or Morus Indica. The insect has not been 
domesticated, but is watched on the trees, and, in 
parts of India, is found in such abundance that 
the people from time immemorial have been sup- 
plied with a very durable, coarse, dark-coloured 
silk, which is woven into the well-known tasseli 
silk cloth. In the Bhagulpur district the cocoons 
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are collected in cartloads, and are much used, cut 
into thongs, as ligatures for binding the matchlock 
barrel to the stock. In the rainy season the 
perfect insect appears from the cocoon in about 
twenty days. But tasseli moths are hatched twice 
in the year, in May and August. The caterpillar 
first draws a few leaves together, as if to screen 
itself from observation, and then spins a strouf'* 
cord, composed of many threads, till about the 
thickness of a crow quill, at the end of which it 
weaves the cocoon. For the first 36 hours the 
cocoon is so transparent that the larva can be seen 
working within ; but it soon acquires consistence, 
and is then rendered quite opaque by being 
covered with a glutinous substance. The moth 
generally deposits its eggs within a few yards of 
the cocoon. These the villagers collect and keep 
iu their houses for about ten days, until the young 
caterpillars come forth, when they are placed on 
the Asan trees in the jmigles, and in eight or ten 
days more they prepare for change to the chrysalis 
state. The owners tend them carefully, to pro- 
tect them from the birds by day and from bats at 
night, and practise many superstitious cere- 
monies to aid them in their care. 

13. Anthersea Pernyi, Guerin, syns. A. Mylitta, 
Saturnia Pernyi, is a native of China. 

14. Anthersea Frithii, Moore, Darjiling. 

15. Anthersea Roylii, Moore, Darjiling. 

16. Anthersea Java, Ciwner, syu. Bombyx 
Java, found in Java. 

17. Anthersea Perottetti, Guerin, syn. Bombyx 
Perottetti, found at Pondicherry. 

18. Anthersea Simla, Westwood, occurs at 
Simla and Darjiling. Its expanse of wings is 
nearly six inches. 

19. Anthersea Helferi, Moore, Darjiling. 

20. Anthersea Assama, Heifer, the Saturnia 
of Westwood, the Mooga or Moonga of the 
Assamese, is found in Ceylon, Assam, and Sylhet. 
It can be reared in houses, but thrives best when 
fed on trees ; and its favourite trees are the Adda- 
koory tree, Champa (Michelia) Soom, Kontoolva, 
Digluttee, and Souballoo, Tetranthera diglottica 
and T. niacrophylla, and. the Pattee shoonda or 
Laurus obtusifolia. There are generally fivp 
broods of Moonga worms in the year- 

21. Anthersea larissa, Westwood, syn. Saturnia, 
a beautiful species, found in Java. 

22. Anthersea ? sjo. This is a native of 

Manchuria, in a climate as rigorous as that of 
Britain. It feeds on a species of the oak. Its 
silk is strong, with little lustre, and resembles 
strong yellow linen. Introduced into^France. A. 
Audamana and A. mezankooria are also named. 

23. Loepa katinka, Westwood, syns. Saturnia, 
Antherjea, native of Assam, Sylhet, Tibet, Java. 
Others are L. miranda, Sikkima, and Sivalika. 

24. Actias selene, syns. Tropiea, Plectropteron, 
Phalsena, a native of India, at Mussoori and 
Darjiling, from 5000 to 7000 feet. It feeds on 
the Coriaria Nepalensis, or Munsuri, Hind., the 
walnut, Andromeda ovalifolia, and Carpinus. The 
eggs are laid for a few days after the visit of the 
male; they hatch in about 18 days, and the 
larva begins to form its cocoon when 7 weeks old. 

25. Actias Msenas, Doubleday, syn. Tropma, a 
native of Sylhet. 

26. Actias !,Sinensis, Walker, syn. Tropgea, a 
native of N. China. Others are A. ignescens and 
A. leto. 
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27. Saturnia pyretormn, BoisduvaJ^ China. 

28. Satnriiia Grotei, Moore^ Darjiling. 

29. Attacus- Atlas, Lhm.^ syns, Phalsena, 
Bombyx, Saturnia. This is the largest of all 
known lepidopterous insects. It is found in Ceylon, 
all over India, Burma, China, and Java, and the 
tasseh silk of the Chinese is said to be obtained 
from its cocoon. 

30. Attacus Edwardsi, White, 2 , native of Dar- 
jiling, of an intensely dark colour. 

31. Attacus cynthia, Drury, syns. Phaljena, 
Bombyx, Sarnia, Saturnia. This is the Eri, Eria, 
or Arindi silk- worm of Bengal and Assam, which 
occurs also in N.E. India, Tibet, China, and Java. 
It feeds on the foliage of the Picinus communi?, 
the castor-oil plant, hence its name, the Arindi. It ; 
spins remarkably soft threads. 

32. Attacus ricini, Boisduval, syns. Saturnia 
and Phalasna. This is found in Assam, Ceylon, 
and is the Arindi or castor-oil silk-worm of 
Bengal, so called because it feeds solely on the 
common castor-oil plant, with which, also, they 
are fed when domesticated. This is reared over a 
great part of India, but particularly at Dinajpur 
and Rangpur. The cocoons are remarkably soft 
and white, but the filament is very delicate ; the 
silk cannot be wound off, and it is therefore spun 
like cotton. The yarn thus mpufactured is 
woven into a coarse kind of white cloth, of a 
seemingly loose texture, but of incredible dura- 
bility ; a person rarely can wear out a garment 
made of it in his lifetime. 

33. Attacus Guerini, Moore, is smaller than A. 
Cynthia and A. Ricini. It is found in Bengal 
Others are A. Canningii, lunula, ohscurus,^ and 
silhetica. Caligula Cachara, 3Ioore; 0. Simla, 
Westw. ; 0. Thibeta, Westw, Neoris Huttoni ; 
N. shadulla ; and N. Stolickzkana of Mussoorie, 
Yarkund, and Ladak. Ocinara lactea ; 0. Moorei 
and 0. diaphana of the Himalayas. Rhodia 
newara, Moore, Nepal. Rinaca zuleika, Hope, 
Sikkim. Theophila bengalensis; Huttoni; man- 
darina; religiosa and Sherwilli of N. India and 
China. Trilocha varians, Walker, India. 

The species of Bombyx called Bhooa, Burobhoo, 
Hind., and Kala Jhanga, attack the maturing 
poppy plant in February and March in Lower 
Bengal. Hutton in No. 8 of Universal 
Review; Horsfield and Moords Lepidopterous 
Insects, 1858-9 ; Silk-producing Moths; Fro. Zool 
SoG. 1859. See Lepidoptera. 

BOMERANG, a projectile used by the Marawar 
of the Tondamans country, also in Gujerat, and in 
Australia ; it is made of wood, ivory, iron, and 
wood and iron. The Indian bomerang, the 
katureea, is used by the Koli of Gujerat in the 
same maimer as that of Australia. The dis- 
tribution of the bomerang corresponds nearly to 
that of the Australian race as defined by Professor 
Huxley. 

BOMKAR. Mahr. Weavers in Kaiidesh. 

BOMLE-MARA, a tree of Canara and Sunda. 
Wood very serviceable for planks. — Gibson. 

BOMMA JEMUDU. Tel. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

Bomma Kachchika, Costus speciosus, Sm. 

Bomma Medi, Ficus oppositifolia. 

Bomma Papata, Stylocoryne Webera, Rich. 

Bomma Sari, Polycarpsea corymbosa. 

Bommidapu, Indigofera glandulosa, Willd. 

BOMMIGAL. Tam. Toys. 


BOMNI AMLI. Dukh. Adansonia digitata. 

BOMORI, a town in Orchastati, Bundelkhand, 
in the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 25° 26' 20" N., and 
long. 79° 54' 40" E., has an artificial lake four 
miles long and two miles broad.— Gaz. 

BOMRA J, an estate in the Nellore district, 
Madras. In the 18th century, Bomraj, Ven- 
katagiri, Kalastii (Kalahasti), and Sayyidpur con- 
stituted the district of the Western Palayams. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

BOM-ZU or Bun-zu, Bom-du of the Rakhoing, 
dwell north of the Koladyn, inhabiting chiefiy the 
upper basin of the Kurnfuli, or eastern branch of 
the Chittagong river. To the north of the Bom- 
zu are closely allied tribes, termed collectively 
Lungkta, Kungye, or Kuki, who occupy the 
highlands of Tiperah, and extend S.E, towards 
the head of the Koladyn. Both the Bmi-zu and 
Kuki appear, like the Kumi, to belong to the 
Burman family. The Kuki represent its most 
archaic and barbarous condition. The tribes that 
have been exposed on the seaboard of Arakan or 
in the basin of the Irawadi, to the influence of the 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali, and more distant 
commercial nations, have attained a comparatively 
high civilisation. The Singpho, although mucii 
behind the Burmans, are greatly in advance of the 
Kuki; and the Burmese seem at a very ancient 
period, when their condition was similar to that of 
the Kuki, and perhaps in many respects more 
barbarous, to have spread themselves from the 
Upper Irawadi to the south and west as far as 
the highlands of Tiperah on the one side, and 
Pegu on the other. 

BONAI, a small tributary state in Chiitia Nag- 
pur ; area, 1297 square miles. It was ceded to 
the E. I. Company in 1826. Its Dravidian and 
Kolarian races are the Bhuiya, Gond, and Kolita. 
Tigers, leopards, wolves, elephants, and bison are 
numerous. Population, 24,832. 

BONANG. Malay, A musical instrument of 
Java. 

BONDARA. Mahr. Lagerstroemia reginje, 

BONDUC NUT. Seeds of Giiilandina bonduc, L, 
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Os, . ... . 
Knoclien, Grate, 
Haddi, . . Gn 
Osso, .... 
Tulang, . . . 


. . . . Fr. Istakhan, . . 
:ate, . Ger. Astlii, . . . 

. Guj., Hind. Hueso, dado, 

. . . . It. Yellunihugalij 


Tulang, . . . Malay. | Yemukalii, .... Tel, 
The bones of cattle and other animals are ex- 
tensively used in the arts, in forming handles for 
knives, walking - sticks, inlaying small boxes ; 
lanterns, paper knives, buttons, and many small 
articles of dress, are made in Ghina from horn and 
bones. Subjected to destructive distillation in 
large retorts, amongst the other products which 
pass over, is a peculiar oil, which is collected, and 
afterwards employed to feed lamps burning in 
small, close chambers, the sides of which thus 
become covered with lamp-black. The mass 
remaining in the retorts is called ivory black, bone 
black, and animal charcoal. This sutetance has a 
remarkable attraction for organic colouring matter, 
and is largely used for removing the colouring 
matter from syrup, in the refining of sugar, and 
in the purification of many other organic liquors. 
By exposing ivory black to an open fire, the carbon 
is driven off, and the bones are nearly blanched. 
These are reduced to powder, which is used for 
making the cupels of the assayer, also as a polish- 
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BOOK THxi, 


ing powder for plate and other articios, and also 
by the manufacturers of phosphorus for making 
lucifer matches.~il7orn.w//, p. 197; TomL 

BONG. Beng. Solan um melongena. 

BONGKO. Jav. Hernandia Sonora. 

BONG LONG THA. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy, and the Mergui Archipelago. It 
has a durable yet light wood with a very straight 
grain. Used for every purpose by the Burmese. 

BONGS. ^Tagala. Areca catechu. 

BONGU VEDURU. Tel. Bambusa arimdi- 
nacea. Bongu means hollow, 

BONIN, of Kashmir, Platanus orientalis. 

BONITO, the Scomber pelamys, Xi/m., one of 
the mackerel tribe. It inhabits the southern seas, 
and is often caught by hook and line. Its flesh 
resembles raw beef, and when cooked is not 
inviting.— p. 22. 

BONO KONIAREE. Tel.? Uria.? A scarce 
tree of Ganjam ; extreme height 50 feet, circum- 
ference 3 feet. Used for planks, boxes, and 
walking-sticks . — Captain Macdonald. 

BONOMI, JOSEPH, born 1796, died at Wim- 
bledon Park 3d Dec. 1878. He was the son of 
Joseph Bonomi, architect to St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and he came to England in 1796 with his father. 
In 1824 he went to Egypt with Mr. Robert Hay, 
a naval oflicer, and remained for eight years 
studying and drawing the hieroglyphics with Hay, 
Burton, Arundale, and others. In 1883 he went 
with Arundale and Catherwood to Jerusalem; 
they were the first to visit the Mosque of Omar 
and make detailed sketches of it. Prom these 
sketches Mr. Fergusson founded his opinion that 
this structure was built by order of Justinian over 
what was then believed to be the Holy Sepulchre. 
He also visited Sinai, Damascus, and Balbec. On 
his return to England he was busily employed in 
making drawings in connection with the works, 
on Egypt, of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dr. Birch, 
and othei’s. In 1842 he was in the great ex- 
pedition sent under Lepsius by the King of 
Prussia, and was another two years in that 
country. In 1853 he assisted Ow^en Jones in the 
works at the Egyptian Courts of the Crystal 
Palace, which convey a very perfect notion of 
Egyptian art. In 1861 he was appointed curator of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’ s-Iun-Fields. 
He produced Nineveh and its Palaces, besides 
numerous papers for learned societies, and con- 
tributions to scientific and other journals of the 
time. He was versed in the reading of hiero- 
glyphics, but never pretended to be an authority. 

BON RHEA. See Boehmeria. 

BON SONE. Bukm. ? A tree of Moxxlmexn. 
Wood used for house-building purposes. 

BON SURAT, the commercial name given to 
the fibres of the Urtica crenulata, Orchor putta, 
— Roifle^ p. 366. 

BONTA. Tel. Mullet fish. 

Bonta Ariti, Musa paradisiaca. 

Bonta chemudu, Euphorbia antiquorum, X. 

Bonta Vempali, Tephrosia purpurea. 

BONZE, a corruption of the Japanese Busso, a 
pious man. The term was given by the Portuguese 
to the priests of Japan, and has since been applied 
to the priests of China, Cochin-China, and the 
neighbouring countries. In China, the bonze are 
the priests of the sect of Fuh (Buddha), and they 
are distinguished from the laity by their dress. 
Ill Japan they are gentlemen of families. The 


term has been applied also to the Talapoin of 
Siam, and to the Fhonngye and Raban of Burma. 

BOO-AMBILLA-GASS. Singh. Antidesma 
paniculata. 

BOOBY, Pelicanus sula. 

BOOK. 


Kitab ; Kutuh, , 
Chopdi, , , , 
Poti, . . . 
Tulisab ; Katal, 


Arab. 

Guj. 

Mahr. 

Malay. 


Pusthakam, Pustak- 
angal, . . . Tam. 

Pusthakalu, . . Tel. 
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The material of which European books arc now 
made is paper. But the peoples of South-Eastern 
Asia still use largely the prepared leaf of the 
palmyra palm tree, on which they write with an 
iron style. Also a thick paper- board, blackened, 
is largely used by many as a book, on which they 
write with a soapstone pencil. 

Eastern races give the term book-religions to 
the creeds of the Buddhists, Brahmans, Zoroas- 
trians, Confucius, Lao-tze, Jesus Christ, aud Maho- 
med. Mahomedans designate the Jews, the 
Christians, and their own sect, Ahl-i- Kitab, 
people of the book. The book-religions form 
three groups, corresponding to the race of the 
early worshippers. The first is the Aryan. It 
includes the religion of the Brahmans, professed 
by the mass of the people of India ; the religion 
of Zoroaster, a branch of the Vedic, preserved 
by the Parsees, a remnant of the ancient Persian 
race now settled at Bombay; and the religion 
of Buddha, a schism from the later Vedic. In 
the third century b.c., Buddhism became, under 
king Asoka, a state religion. Some centuries 
later it was rejected by the Hindus, and now 
there is scarcely a Buddhist in India ; while it 
has become a religion in China, Tibet, Siam, 
Japan, Burma, and Ceylon, and its members cannot 
comprise less than one-third of the human race. 
The second group is formed by the three Semitic 
religions, Mosaism, with its two offshoots, 
Christianity and Islam. European Christianity is 
a resultant of Semitic and Indo-European religions. 
The three Semitic religions claim a spiritual 
descent from their forefather Abraham. The third 
group contains the two Chinese religions of Kung- 
Fu and L^o-tze. All book-religions, with the 
exception of Brahmanism, had a founder with a 
distinct personality. Zoroaster, Buddha, Lao-tze, 
Confucius, Jesus, and Mahomed lived noble 
lives, and left their words a rich legacy to man- 
kind. None of them professed to found a new 
religion ; they all claimed to restore an original 
faith. Zoroaster spoke of the prophets who were 
before him : (Such sayings of ancient times hast 
thou revealed, 0 Ahura.' Buddha only claimed 
to be a link in the chain of wise men ; Confucius 
said that he was ‘ a transmitter, not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients;’ Lao-tze 
desired to revive the faith of the earliest and 
purest age ; Moses was ‘ educated in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians ; ’ Jesus assures us that he came 
* not to destroy but to fulfil ; ’ Mahomed said, ‘ Fol- 
low the religion of Abraham ; he was neither J ew nor 
Christian, but righteous, pious, and no idolater.’ 

BOOK ATTENE. Singh. Alstonia scholaris. 

BOOKHOOR. Hinb. Perfumes burnt in exor- 
cising, 

BOOK THA. Burm. A scarce tree on the 
sea-coast from Amherst to Me rgui. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It is used by the Burmese for 
helves, but rots quickly.— Dance. 



BOOLAQ, 

BOOLAQ. Hind. A nose ornament of Ma- 
homedan women. 

BOOLDAHA, a revenue district and town in 
tlie Hyderabad Assigned Territories in Berar. 

BOOLOO. Singh. Myrobalan. Booloo-gass, 
Terminalia bellerica, Roxi. 

BOOLUK Hind. Gold thread used in making 
gold lace and brocades. 

BOOM, a Tibetan work in twelve volumes, con- 
• taming tracts of the Eloopka Section; eleven 
volumes were sent to the Indian Museum. 

BOOM. SiNGPHO. A river. 

BOORAQ, a fabulous animal on which Mahomed 
is said to have passed from Jerusalem to heaven. 

BOORBOOROOK or Boorboorqa. Hind. A 
small double hand-drum. 

BOOR-COLE is grown in India to great per- 
fection ; the leaves are emded. The tops should 
be cut off when two feet high ; the sprouts are 
the only part fit for use. 

BO-PHALLI. Hind. Corchorus olit^rius, 0. 
depressus, C. acutangula, and other Spedi^^ 

BOPP, F., a Sanskrit scholar, who from the year 
1816 printed works on Sanskrit grammar and 
comparative philology. He was the founder of 
comparative philology ; in 1816 published his work 
Has Oonjugations-system, and between 188S and 
1853 his Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit^ 2end, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic^ Gothic, and 
German. His Sanskrit grammars were published 
in 1827, 1882, and 1881, and his Vergleichendes 
Accentuations-systein in 1854. — Sayce. 

BOPPAYI. Tel. Carica papaya. 

BORA. Hind. Bolichos catjang. 

BOR-ABOR, a race dwelling on the north of 
the Abor, occupying the mountains on the north 
of the Brahmaputra river, in iat. 28° K and long. 
95° E., to the west of the Bihong river. Bor and 
Abor are Assamese names for the people wlio call 
themselves Padam. Bor means tribute; hence 
Abor, free from tribute ; and the Padam race are 
so arranged into the payers and lion-payers of 
tribute. Bor is also said to mean great, and we 
find the term of Bor Khamti employed. They 
carry bows and arrows, some of which are 
poisoned. Their dress is made of the bark of the 
Udhal tree. The Bor- Abor is the more distant, 
the more independent, and stronger portion. The 
Bor-Abor lie on the higher hills. Considerable 
numbers of these people are also found on the 
shores of the two great northern branches of the 
Brahmainitra river. The British Government make 
money payments to the Bor-Abor, Bola, Miri, and 
Aka, to abstain from levying black-mail in Assam. 
In the end of 1861, the Meyong Abor attacked and 
plundered a village in British territory, but the 
tribe expressed a desire to renew friendly relations, 
and begged that their offences might be over- 
looked. On the 5th November 1862, an agree- 
ment was made with them, binding them to respect 
British territory ; and the same engagement was 
subscribed on 16th January 1868 by the Kelong 
Abor. On 8th Niovember 1862, a similar engage- 
ment was concluded with the Abor of the Bihong 
Bibang Boar& 

The Abor Miri language belongs tG the old 
Assam alliance, but it has been greatly modified 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resemblance 
to the Bhimal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga. — Jouir, Ind* 
Arch. 1853; vii, p. 848 ; Indian Annah; 

Lathamh Ethnology. 


BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 

BOR A-C HUNG, or groiind-fish of Bhutan, It 
inhabits the jhils and slow-running streams near 
the hills, but lives principally in the banks, into 
which they penetrate from one to five or six feet, 
and are found generally two in each chamber, coiled 
concentrically like snakes. The entrance to these 
retreats leading from the river into the bank is 
generally a few inches below the surface, so that 
the fish can return to the water at pleasure. It 
is believed that they take possession of holes made 
by land-crabs. The bora-cliung appear to be an 
Ophiocephaliis, probably the 0. barka described by 
Buchanan as inhabiting holes in the banks of rivers 
tributary to the Ganges . — Tenneiils Ceylon, p. 867. 

BORAGINACE^E. Lindley. The borage tribe, 
comprising the genera anchusa, borago, coldenia, 
cynoglossum, echinospermurn, ecliium, eliretia, 
heliotropium, lithospermum, messerschmidia, myo- 
sotis, onosma, tiaridium, tournefortia, and tricho- 
desma. Borago officinalis, Linn., Ch’ota Kiilpa, 
Hind., a plant of Europe ; is grown in India as 
a pot herb, and the young shoots and leaves for 
salad ; requires treatment similar to Angelica. It is 
pitable for the flower garden. Country borage 
is the Coleus Amboinicus. 

BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. Lhin. 

Lon tarns domestic<a, 

Bom, Tafi, . , Auab. j Pana, Ain-Pana, Maleal. 

Tala, ... . Sansk. 


Tai-gacli’h, . . Beng. 

Palmyra Brab tree, Eng. 
Tar ka jhar, . . Hind. 

Rontal, ... Jav. 

Lontar, . . . Malay. 


Panam maram, ^ 
Tatti, Peiiti-tati, 
Karata-lamu, 
PofeiiJ-tadi, . , . 


Tam. 

Tel. 


To eastern nations, the palmyra tree is only in- 
ferior in usefulness to the bamboo, the date tree, and 
the cocoanut palm. It grows straight to a height 
of 70 feet, with a girth of 5| feet at bottom and 
2| at top. A Tamil poem of Ceylon, the Tala 
Yildsam, enumerates 801 purposes to which the 
palmyra may be applied. The trees have to 
attain a considerable age before they become fit 
for timber, as their w^ood becomes harder and 
blacker by age, and the harder and blacker it is 
the better. The wood near the circumference of 
old trees is very hard, black, heavy, and durable. 
A cubic foot weighs 65 lbs., and it is calculated to 
last 80 years. In some parts of the Ceylon and 
Madras coasts, tins tree is very abundant, 
especially in sandy tracts near the sea, though it 
is to be seen in most parts of India, and occa- 
sionally so far north as 30°. It is used chiefly for 
rafters, joists, and reepers. When of good age, 
the timber is very valuable for this purpose. The 
trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for reepers ; 
these are dressed with an adze. Those of the 
Jaffna palmyras are famous, and were, in former 
times, largely exported. From the structure of 
the wood, it splits easily in the direction of its 
length, yet supports a greater cross strain than 
any other wood. Old black palmyra wood was, 
next to the casuarina, the strongest wood that 
Br. Wight tried. One specimen bore np\vards of 
700 lbs., and five of them gave an average of 648 
lbs., though he found some very bad. Mr. Rohde 
also remarks that it is the strongest wood he trie<l, 
retaining for a length of time the position it 
assumed when loaded, without increase of de- 
flexion. Iron nails soon rust in this wood. The 
thickness of rafters when trimmed up rarely 
exceeds two inches four feet from the ground, and 
one inch at twenty or twenty-four feet from it. 
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BORAX. 



The fraife and the fusiform roots of the young i 
trees are used as articles of food by the poorer ■ 
classes, the fruit when young being jelly-like and 
palatable. Next to Caryota urens, it is the largest 
palm on the coast of the Peninsula. The dried 
leaves are used for writing upon with an iron 
style ; also in thatching, making fans and light 
baskets for irrigation. The fibres of the petioles 
of the leaves (Palmyra nar) are employed for 
making twine and small rope ; they are about two 
feet in length. The large carpenter beetle, Xylo- 
copa, delights in boring this hard wood, though 
cumboo wood is still more attractive to it. Small 
canoes are formed of this tree. Two of the stems ; 
lashed to a couple of spars form the usual mode 
of crossing lakes and rivers in the Circars; the 
root forms the head of the canoe, the smaller end 
is either elevated out of water by the form, 
some six inches of the pith is left at that end ; 
as this decays, a lump of clay supplies its place. 
Formerly sea-going vessels were planked with this 
wood, but the iron fastenings were soon destroyed. 
Boats planked with it were, till the middle of the 
19 th century, common on the Godavery, being 
built probably where sawyers are not procurable. 
The peculiar structure of the wood of all the 
palms deserves attention; it appears formed of 
a series of hard, stiff longitudinal fibres, not in- 
terlaced or twisted, but crossed at considerable 
intervals at various angles by similar fibres, which 
proceed from the soft heart of the tree to the 
outer part, probably to the leaf-stem. A radial 
section of palmyra rafter shows this. The inter- 
stices are filled up with pith, the proportion of 
which increases with the distance from the outer 
part. The wood, known as porcupine wood, is 
used in England for veneers and inlaying. In 
Ceylon it is used for rafters, pillars, and posts 
of native houses. In the sandy parts of Jaffna, 
ill Ceylon, a hollow palmyra is inserted to form a 
well. The dark outside wood of very old trees is 
used to some extent in Europe for umbrella 
handles, walking-cancs, paper-rulers, fancy boxes, 
wafer stamps, and other articles. The timber of 
the female tree is the hardest and best ; and that 
of the male tree is never used unless the tree be 
very old. At certain seasons of the year, thousands 
are employed in felling and dressing it. Each 
tree has from 25 to 40 fresh green leaves upon 
it at a time, of which the natives cut off twelve 
or fifteen annually, to be employed as thatch, 
fences, manure, mat, and mat baskets ; bags, irri- 
gation baskets, winnows, hats, caps, fans, um- 
brellas, etc. ; books and clay, tatakoo or puttay, 
for writing on. In the Northern Konkan it is in 
some parts so abundant that it might be termed 
a forest. It is a rare tree in the southern jungles 
of the Bombay Presidency. The wood, when pro- 
tected from moisture, is very durable, and may 
be used with advantage for terraces, etc., when the 
upper covering is complete. Its fruit, of the size 
of an ostrich egg, grows in clusters; but trees 
from which toddy or palm wine is drawn, cannot 
bear fruit. When the spathes of the fruit-bearing 
trees appear, the toddy drawer, climbing to the top 
of the tree, binds the spathes tightly with thongs 
to prevent their further expansion, and thoroughly 
bruises the embryo flowers within. For several 
succeeding mornings this operation of crushing is 
repeated, and each day a thin slice is taken off the 
end of the racemes, to facilitate the exit of the sap 


and prevent it bursting the spathe. About the 
morning of the eighth day, the sap begins to 
exude, when the toddy drawer again trims this 
truncated spathe, and inserts its extremity into an 
earthen pot to collect the juice. These vessels are 
emptied m.orniug and evening, and the palmyra 
will continue for four or five months to pour forth 
its sap at the rate of three or four quarte a day • 
hut once in every three years the operation is 
omitted, and the fruit is permitted to form, 
without which the natives assert that the tree 
would pine and die. The tree, during the first 
part of the season, yields a pretty large quantity 
of palm wine. This is either drunk fresh drawn 
from the tree, or boiled down into a coarse kind 
of syrup called jagari, or it is fermented for dis- 
tillation. The date tree in South India also fur- 
nishes toddy, and the amount of daily drunkenness 
exceeds all that is ever witnessed in Em^ope. A 
farina, called Ila-Pananki jangu mavu, is obtained 
from the root by treating it as in manufacturing 
manioc. It is very noxirishing. The germinating 
seeds (Ponatoo, Sing.) are boiled and eaten in 
Ceylon as a vegetable. — Sceman; Shumonih ; Drs. 
Wkjlit^ Clecjliorn^ Gihsoji ; Mr. Rohde ; llartic'uj^ p. 
139 ; Sir J. E. Tewient^ ii. p. 623. 

BORAX, Bi-borate of soda, Tincal. 


Buruq, Tunkar, . Arab. 
Kuddia-khar, . . Beno. 
Pung-sha, Pang-sha, Chin. 
Yueh-shilx, Pwan-sha, ,, 
H’wang p’lmg-sha, 


Boras, 

Borate de soude, 
Tunkun-khar, . , 
Borace, , . . 
Sohaga, . . , , 


Bur. 

Fr. 

Guj. 

It. 

Hind. 


Pijer, . . . Jav. 
Sodie biboras, 
Patteri, . . 

Cliaularaya, 
Tunkar, . . 

Tunkana, . 
LansiiDuscara, 
Vengaram, . 
Velligaram, 
Tsale, . . 


Malay. 

Lat. 

Malay. 

Nep. 

Pers. 

Sansk. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

Tib. 


The greater part of the crude borax or tincal 
met with in commerce, was formerly obtained 
from lakes in Tibet, the waters of which yield a 
yellowish-white mass, containing from 30 to 50 
per cent, of real borax. That was refined chiefly 
at Venice and Amsterdam. Recently, a lake with 
waters similarly impregnated has been discovered 
at California. But, for a long time past, in Europe, 
the borax of commerce has been obtained by 
treating with carbonate of sodium, the boric acid 
obtained from the volcanic district of Tuscany, 
where jets of vapour issue from the ground. 
Natural borax is obtainable in large quantities in 
the valley of Puga, in Ladakh, from Lake Jigatzi 
in Tibet, 20 miles in circumference ; also in the 
course of the Sanpii river, and from the Ghaba 
lake beyond the Kylas hills. It is collected on the 
borders of the Tibetan lakes as the water dries up, 
then smeared with fat to prevent loss by evapora- 
tion, and transported across the Himalaya on the 
backs of sheep and goats, then refined at Umritsur 
and Lahore by washing with lime water. The 
salt and borax fields of Gnari, called Lha-lhaka or 
Lhali-lhaka, are to the north of Bongbwa Tal. 
Borax is procurable at Rudok in Cbangtan at ten 
annas per maund, of such quality that only about 
a quarter is lost in refining. That obtained at 
Puga, in the territory of the maharaja of Kashmir, 
loses one half. The Rudok borax is conveyed on 
sheep to Rarapur on the Sutlej, at the rate of two 
miles a day, so that the price on the plains of raw 
borax rises to 7 rupees the maund, and of re- 
fined borax to 25 rupees. — M. and M. Pr. 1872-3. 
It is largely imported into Digarchi, whence it 
is distributed to other parts of Tibet and to India, 







BOliECOLE. 


BOBNELLA DIGITATA, 


change of the moon, or at what are called spring 
tides, and particularly in spring and autumn, 
about the time the sun is crossing the line. 
Should it so happen that strong easterly gales 
blow at these times, tlie eagre rolls along in all 
its grandeur, and carries everything before it. Dr. 
.^facgowan gave an account of it at Hang-chow-f u. 
Mr. Fortune, from a terrace in front of the Tri- 
wave temple, saw on a sudden all traffic in the 
thronged mart suspended; porters cleared the 
front street of every description of merchandise; 
boatmen ceased lading and unlading their vessels, 
and put out into the middle of the stream ; so 
, that a few minutes sufficed to give a deserted 
appearance to the busiest part of one of the busiest 
cities in Asia. The centre of the river teemed with 
craft, from small boats to large barges, including 
the gay flower boats ; loud shouting from the fleet 
announced the app^rance of the flood, which 
seemed like a glistening white cable stretched 
athyirart the river at its nmuth, as far down as the 
eye could reach. Its noise, compared by Ghinese 
j)oets to that of thunder, speedily drowned that 
of the boatinen, and as it advanced, at the rate of 
25 miles an hour, it assumed the appearance of an 
alabaster wall, or father of a cataract, four or five 
miles across, and about thirty feet high, moving 
bodily -onward. Soon it reached the advanced 
guard of the immense assemblage of vessels await- 
ing its approach, all intently occupied in keeping 
their prows towards the wave, which threatened to 
submerge everything afloat ; but their boats all 
vaulted, as it were, to the summit with perfect 
safety, and when the eagre had passed about half- 
way among the craft, on one side they were quietly 
reposing on the surface of the unruffled stream, 

, while those on the nether portion were pitching 
and heaving in tumultuous conf usion on the flood, 
and others were scaling with the agility of salmon 
the formidable cascade. This grand and exciting 
scene was but of a moment’s duration. The wave 
passed up the river in an instant, but from this 
point with gradually diminishing force, size, and 
velocity, until it ceased to be perceptible, which 
Chinese accounts represent to be eighty miles dis- 
tant from the city. A slight flood continued after 
the passage of the wave, but it soon began to ebb. 
The Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
is som'etimes forty feet at Hang- chow. The maxi- 
^ninm rise and fall at spring tides is probably at 
the month of the river, or upper part of the bay, 
where the eagre is hardly discoverable. In the 
Bay of Fundy, where the tides rush in with 
■glazing velocity, there is at one place a rise of 
m yenty feet, 'but there the magnificent pheno- 
pfenon in question does not appear to be kno'wn at 
all. It is not, therefore, where tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximum rise and faU, that 
the wave is met with, but where a river and its 
estuary both present a peculiar configuration. — 
Fortune^ A Res, among the Chi. p. 316 ; Calcutta 
Review ; Arrian ; Geog, \ Findlay. 

BORECOLE, Brassica oleracea, var. Scotch 
Kale ; winter greens of England and Scotland, 

BOREE and Boregaum are names for numerous 
towns of British India, many seemingly obtaining 
their designation from the Hindi word Burha, 
meaning old. Boregaum would be old town. 

^ BOREE. Sind. Typha elcphanta. 

' BOREGHAT, a pass in the Western Ghats 
leading from Bombay to Poona, in lat. 18° 46' 45" 
2 d 4 


N., and long. 13° 23' 30" E. Its summit is 1798 
feet above the sea. 

BORENDA or Buang, a pass in the Himalaya, 
in 31° 22' K. and 78° G' E., in Garhwal-Kanawar, 
The top of the pass is 15,296 feet according to 
Herb, and Hodgson, but 15,095 feet according to 
Gerrard. The source of the Pabar is 12,914 feet, 
Herb, and Hodgs., but 13,839 feet, Ger. It 
leads from the Baspa valley to the upper part of 
the Pabar or Tons river. — Thomson^ Tr. 75 ; SchL 

BORER. Eno. a name given to the larva of 
coleopterous beetles which injure coffee trees, 
though the Oasuarina and the Cinchona are also at- 
tacked by insects which have not been determined. 
There are two, the white and red borer, and the 
former and chief of these is the Xyiotrechus quad- 
ripes of Ohevrolat. The white borer has been 
likewise named the Sirex gigas, and po23iilarly 
the worm or coffee fly. Whole estates in Ooorg 
have been entirely destroyed by this scourge. In 
its complete stage the insect appears as a fly or 
winged beetle from 6 to 9 lines in length, with a 
hard slimy coat, in colour red and black, or yellow 
and black, in alternate transverse lines. It bores a 
passage into the stem of the coffee tree, generally 
a few inches above the ground. This passage, at 
first horizontal, soon takes an U 2 )ward or spiral 
direction, and after a little a retreat is formed in 
which to deposit its larva. The tree soon begins 
to droop, and in a short time dies down to the 
point where the entry was effected, at which part 
it can be easily broken off by a sharp pull at the 
upper 2 )art. The large and rapid introduction of 
cofee-growing into Ceylon and India has shown 
that the plant is liable to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the cause 
of much loss. Coffee trees iu Ooorg have also been 
injured by the rot, a disease resulting from im- 
proper pruning. The rot attacks and decays the 
centre of the stem. In Coorg, when the tree is 
attacked by the borer, the leaves become yellow 
and drooj). The insects are generally about the 
diameter of a small quill, are always confined to 
the wood, and never enter the bark until the larva 
has done its work, passed through the pupa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a beetle. 
The eggs are deposited by the females near Ihe 
root of the tree, and the pupa borers tunnel up 
the heart of the plant. — Z>r. Bidie on Coffee Flant-^ 
ing. See Bug. 

‘BORI. Mal. Croton seed. 

BORI, a sweetmeat of Dera Ghazi Khan, in 
yellow lumps, consisting of the pollen of the dib 
grass (Typha elephanta and T. angustifolia) 
collected and kneaded together, perhaps with the 
aid of a little treacle or sugar. 

BORI, a small forest tract 30 square miles in 
extent, situated S. of the Pachmari range of hills 
in the Ch’hindwara district, and containing some 
fine teak and other timber, 

BORN A COTI, in Hinduism, an imaginary city, 
supposed to lie under the equator at 90° from 
Lanca. 

BORNELLA DIGITATxi. Adams. A nudi- 
branch or marine slug, which occurs in the tropical 
seas in the south of Asia, at Aden, in the Straits 
of Sunda, and on the Madras coast. It has brilliant 
colours, with vermilion streaks, is delicately 
marbled, and has waving elegant tufts. It swims 
by a lateral movement of the body. — Collingwoody 
Rdnibks of a Naturalist, London, 1868. 
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BORNEO, after New Holland, is tlie greatest 
island on the globe. If we comprise the numerous 
archipelagoes by wMcb the island is environed, 
this group may be said to occupy more than eleven 
degrees of longitude and about ten of latitude, 
between lat. 7° N. and 4^ 20' S,, and between 
long. 106° 40' and 116® 45' E. Its length from 
north to south will be about 300 leagues, and its 
breadth varying from 250 to 150 leagues. Its 
superficies, calculated by Melvill von Oarnbee, and 
published in Le Moniteur des Indes, gives Borneo 
a surface of 12,741 square leagues, or 6992 
myriametres, which makes it 2589 myxiametres 
greater than Sumatra, and 5723 myriametres 
greater than J ava. A native of Portugal, Lorenzo 
de Gomez, was the first of the European navigators 
who approached the northern part of tliis island, 
in 1518, in the ship St. Sebastien, on Ms route to 
China. He says that the natives termed it Braunai 
or Brauni, but the aborigines do not use any 
name appropriated to the whole extent of the 
country. The seaboard is even most often un- 
known to the savage and wandering tribes, who 
are separated by great distances, from each other. 
The different tribes designate themselves by the 
names which they give to the rivers on the borders 
of which they have established their abode ; it is 
thus that all the Dyaks of the great river Duson 
(the Banger of the maps) call themselves Orang 
Duson, and those of the river Sampit, Orang 
Sampit ; Raja Brooke makes mention of Dyak 
tribes under the names of Sarebu, Sakarran, Lundu, 
Sibnuw, etc., established on the rivers which bear 
those names. Lofty ranges of mountains are in the 
centre and the north-west. Mr. St. John, in 1858, 
found each range looking more lofty as he ap- 
proached the interior, but presenting oneiiniform 
aspect of forest, covering hill and valley. The 
great mountain Kinibaloa, in the N.I., is 18,000 
feet high. The land on all Mdes gradually slopes 
to^rds the coast. The Sultan of Braunai claims 
an immense territory. The Dutch claim a territory 
exceeding 200,000 square miles on its western 
and south-eastern sides, with a population in 
1881 of 1,014,547. The Spaniards till lately 
claimed territorial rights ; and in 1881 Great 
Britain allowed a British company to obtain from 
the Sultan 30,000 square miles and 600 miles 
of seaboard, with the royal rights of life and death. 
Labuan has belonged to Great Britain since the 
middle of the 19th century, and Sarawak to the 
Brooke family. 

Its inhabitants are generally recognised as of tli e 
Malay, the Kyan, and Dyak stocks. The Malay are 
settlei’s along the coast from Sumatra, Java, and 
Malacca ; the Dyak is the name for the prior races, 
divided into land and sea Dyak, the latter being 
richer and more powerful, those of the interior 
being broken up into innumerable clans, some of 
them being tributary to the Sultan of Braunai, 
some of them under the Dutch in the south and 
west of the island, and some under the Sarawak 
Government. The Millanowe are on the north- 
east of the Sarawak territory. They are of a fair 
complexion, and are occupied with agriculture, 
trade, and peaceful pursuits. The Kyan are a 
powerful tribe of about 100,000 souls, who occupy 
the country from the south of the kingdom of 
Braunai right away into the interior; they strongly 
resemble the Dyak. 

The Dyak are generally well made, with a 


muscular, well-knit frame, and are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features are 
regular. Their colour is a deep brown, occasionally 
varying to a lighter shade. They dwell in very 
long houses, occasiGiially large enougii to contain 
a community. From their supposition that the 
owner of every hnman head which they can pro- 
cure will serve them in the next world, the system 
of human sacrifice surpassed that which was 
practised by the Batta of Sumatra, or, it is believed, 
by any people yet known. A man could not 
marry until he had procured a human head ; and 
the possessor of several was distinguishable by 
his proud and lofty bearing. The chiefs sometimes 
made excursions of considerable duration for the 
sole purpose of acquiring heads, proceeding in 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the 
country, to which the numerous ramifications of 
the rivers afford them easy access. Upon their 
arrival near a village, if the party were small, 
they would take up their position in the bushes 
close to some pathway, and attack a passer-by 
unawares. A larger party would attempt perhaps 
to surprise a whole village ; would remain concealed 
in the jungle on the hanks of the river during the 
day, and at night surround the village so com- 
pletely as to prevent the escape of the intended 
victims ; an hour or two before daybreak, the 
attack commenced by setting fire to the houses, 
and their victims were destroyed as they endea- 
voured to escape. Apparently head-hunting was 
only general among those tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the large rivers, on which distant voyages 
can be made with facility, the Dyak race in the 
northern parts of the island being content with 
an occasional human sacrifice on the death of a 
chief. The sacrifice of a cock is sacred, as with 
the Karen and Chinese, and they believe that 
the Divine Being eats the spirit or essence of the 
offerings made to him. Head-hunting is now 
scarcely heard of. They are brave, hospitable, 
simple, and truthful, loyal, grateful, and willing to 
receive instruction. Chastity before marriage is 
not insisted on, and they marry when grown up. 
The men wear a narrow cloth passed between the 
thighs. The women have a still narrower strip, 
allowed to fall from the hips half way down the 
thighs, and affords little concealment. The clans 
have different languages, and they had no written 
character. With some Dyak tribes the couvado 
custom prevails. Among the Millanowe Dyaks 
the custom prevails of burying a slave at the foot 
of the excavation for a house post. The Millanowe, 
southward and westward, living on rivers near 
the sea, an industrious, intelligent people, who 
occasionally took heads, but have not the ferocity 
of the Kyan. 

Orang Poonan^ a forest race near the territory 
of the Mahomedan sultan of Koetei. Their 
tribes, like the Veddalis of Ceylon, pass day and 
night entirely in the open air, with no other 
shelter than a mat. They keep up fires all night. 
They wear a head-dress and a waistcloth of bark, 
and eat monkeys and game, which they kill 
with the sumpitaii or blow-tube and poisoned 
arrows. The women are fairer than the Dyaks, 
but very dirty in their persons. They welcomed 
Mr. Bock by asking for beads and tobacco. 

^ Mr. Carl Bock, writing in 1881, mentions his 
visit to a chief of the cannibal Dyaks, who had 
just slaughtered, and, with his followers, eaten up 
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Beventy victimB. He allowed Mmself to be Bketelied, 
aud presented the aiitbor with two crania and a 
shield, in return for riee, beads, and twenty *£ 010 ? 
yards of calico. A liigh priestess of these savages 
stated that the palms of the hand were considered 
the best eating. A war-dance was executed by a 
Dyak, with much shouting, stamping, and flourish- 
ing of a sword, A Dyak is never without hia sword, 
and his basket for betel and tobacco. Generally 
he wears a cloth or piece of bark round his loins, 
and a covering for the head of the same material. 
The lobes of their ears are hideously enlarged by 
artificial means ; and when a warrior has secured 
a good many skulls, he is allowed to deck his ears 
with the canine teeth of a leopard. The Dyak, in 
their physical and social characteristics, resemble 
the Tarajali of Celebes. 

The Idaan^ occupying the northern parts of 
Borneo, suspended human skulls in their houses. 
The dominant Malay and the colonists of China 
are an active and industrious hut turbulent and 
intractable part of the population (Revue de deux 
Moudes, il). 

Tlie Oramj Diison villagers of the north are 
agricultural ; the Micrul in the inland parts of 
Braunai ; the Kadlans of the same country, are 
industrious, peaceful nations, valuable for those 
qualities. 

The Kycm are more numerous, more powerful, 
and more warlike than any other in Borneo. They 
are an inland race, inhabiting a district extending 
from about sixty miles up the interior from Tanjong 
Barram to within a similar distance on tlie eastern 
shore. Fierce, reckless of life, and hot-blooded in 
their nature, tliey arc nevertheless represented to 
bo hospitable, kind, and faithful to their word, and 
honest in their dealings. The Kyan, on the Kapims, 
are said to have been cannibals, eating the flesh of 
their enemies. They prize heads like the Dyaks. 
T.hey carry spits in the scabbards of their swords. 
The Dyaks of Jangkang also are said to be can- 
nibals. They live between Sangow and Saclong 
on the Saldam, a branch of the Sadong river. 
The Jangkang people eat ]\Ialays or Dyaks or 
any one else whom they kill in *svar, aud they 
kiil their own sick if near death, aud eat them. 
IVhilst a party of this people were staying at 
Sangkang, one of them fell out of a mango tree 
and broke his arm, besides being otherwise much 
luirt, and his companions cut bis throat and ate 
him up. The Jangkang Dyaks are said to eat 
only the tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
The men of this tribe file down their front teeth 
to a point, like the teeth of a saw. They cut ofl 
their boards. 

The Tataid Balinian, (mdKcmaiv it hfiYO dialects 
of their own, and are wild and savage in their 
manners. Nine vocabularies have been collected, 
the most extensive by Mr. Robert Burns, and it 
is that of the most numerous, advanced, and 
powerful tribe in the island, the Kayaii or Kyan, 
whose possessions extend from the northern to 
the southern coast. No native tribe of Borneo has 
over invented letters. Mr. Crawfurd had seen the 
names of at least sixty of these small nations who 
have no common name by which to distinguish 
themselves from the peoifle of other regions. The 
many languages of this island belong to the same 
class of languages as the Malay and Javanese ; 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are all 
of the same race with the Malays and Javanese. 


In 1824, out of the forty wild tribes in its interior, 
eight had adopted Malioinedanism and the Malay 
language. Amongst these were the Dyak race of 
Sugalam, who long since abandoned the cruel 
practice of head-hunting. There are eleven tribes 
located between the Malay of the coast and the 
Kyan, namely the Kanawit, Bakatan, Lugat, 
Tan-yong, Tatau, Balinian, Punan, Bokapan, 
Kajaman, Bintulu, and Tilian, the majority of 
whom are tributary to the Kyan. The six first 
mentioned are all more or less tattooed, both male 
and female, and certainly have all sprung from 
the one called Kanawit, who in habits closely 
assimilate to the Dyak of all Saribus, whose neigh- 
bours they are. The tribes Punan, Sakopan, and 
Kajaman are the chief collectors of camphor and 
birds’ nests. The trees, which produce excellent 
timber, amount to upwards of sixty species. 

At the mouths of most of the rivers on the east 
coast of Borneo, and also on the north and north- 
east coasts, the Orang Baju are found. They 
dwell in boats of eight or ten tons burden, whioii 
are covered, when in harbour, with a roof of mat- 
ting. Each boat contains about fifteen inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and cliildren, who employ them- 
selves chiefly in catching and cimiiig fish and 
I trepang, and in making salt from seaweed, Tlie 
latter tliey dispose of to the Dyaks. The women 
are equally skilful with the men, both in fishing 
and in the management of the boats. During the 
south-east monsoon, when the weather is fine in 
the southern parts of the island, they cruise about 
Passir and Puio Laut; but when the monsoon 
changes, they sail on the northern parts of the island. 
In addition to these, living in prahus, and wander- 
ing about the shores of the island, are the Lunun 
from Magindano, and the Orang Tidomj^ country 
unknown. Brazen images, ruins of temples, and 
other remains of Hindu civilisation, are still to be 
seen on the southern coast. The coasts of the island 
are inhabitedby several nations, totally unconnected 
with each other, governed by their own laws, and 
adopting their own peculiar manners and customs. 
The west coast is occupied by Malays and Chinese, 
the north-west coast by the half-caste descendants 
of the Moors of Western India, the north part by 
the Cochin-Ohincse, the north-east coast by the 
Sulu, and the east and south coasts by the Bugis 
tribes of Celebes. The greater part of the coast 
of Borneo is rather dotted than peopled by Malay 
settlements, according to the Malays themselves, 
the result of migrations from Sumatra dating as 
far back as thirty generations. A small portion 
of the eastern coast is occupied by settlements of 
the Bugis of the Celebes of more recent date. 
The aboriginal inhabitants are thus in a great 
measure locked up in the interior, and precluded 
from access to that commerce with strangers whicli 
might civilise them. The Malays and natives of 
Celebes, by their superior civilisation^ and power, 
domineer over the rude aborigines, without, how- 
ever, being able to penetrate into the interior, or 
to dispossess them of their land. The Malays build 
their houses 18 or 20 feet high, to avoid the Dyak 
spears. All the houses in a kampong are erected 
on posts 10 or 12 feet high, and are all under one 
roof, with only a slight partition separating the 
families. 

Borneo, as a mineral country, is very rich, 
producing gold, coal, antimony, and iron, whOe 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha are amongst ite- 
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BOEO-BODOE. 


vegetable products. From the river Baram coal the same tract are Bodo. The Raim-tsa accord- 
IS traced to the upper p^s of the Bintulu, and ing to their own traditions, come from the N E 

fT®’’’ of Assam, where they conquered Kammp, and 

bank of which, at Tumi Nang there is a seam extended their sway over all Assam, Cachar, the 
exposed, upwards of toteen feet m thickness. Barak vaUey, and Tiperah, nearly four centurL 
At different other parts of the river, and also m before the Ahoni invasion The period falls 
Mveral of Its branches, coal is in abundance, within the era when Tibetans spread into the Sub- 
From TujolNang the strike of the coal is south- Himalayas and Bengal ; and as the conouest or 
ward across Dragon’s plmn. It is agam found in resumption of Eamrup by the Koch’h to4 place 
the river Lang-Tba (a distance from the former some time before the be»inning of the l^th 
place of about fifty miles), where it remained in a century, the event was probably connected with 
state of igmtion for several yeare. Iron ore, yield- the decay of the Tibetan or Tibeto-Himalavan 
mg from 60 to SO per cent, of iron, abounds in the predominance. They seem to have been tL 
Baluwi or Eajang distnct, over nearly one-half of principal Tibetanized tribe of Lower Bhutan The 
the extreme breadth of the island. The iron is ruling families in Hirumbha (Oachar) and 
preferred to that of Europe. .n. i.:. . 


a. o ? 'P®™ifPpeM to have remained Cacharl; and E 

Ihe vaneties of animal life are great Some is probable that the Gachari retained a certain 
species of Actinia of enormous size occur in the degree of independence along the skirts of the 
Ghma seM and on ae^coasts of Borneo, and fish Himalaya. The Hirumbha tribe call themselves 
live withm them. Of 29 species of birds in Borneo Rangtea or Eamsa, and give the same name, 
on to the languages of the Cacharis of the 
!d plain ; Bodo, their own tongue being called Hoje 

0 both islands. (M 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, or Hojai. The Hojai, according to Mr. Grange, 

reiMrkable is totaBy different from that of the Cacharis of the 
coleoptera beetles found m Borneo by Mr. Wallace, plain. 

were Neocerambyx Cladognathus tar- The western branch of this tribe belonsrs to 

andns, Brnrus f urcellatns, Ectatorrhinus Wallacei, Behar and Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Bhutan 


Q — ,r aiiu i^eugai, aiM tx) tne jjiJiliim and Jihntan 

Megacnodes Saundersu, Oyriopalns Wallacei. He frontiers ; the eastern branch occupies Assam and 
collected about 2000 diRtmAfi Irmrla a-P KoAflmc* T/" nm* • j! . • k-i rt ft 


The western branch of this tribe belongs to 
Behar and Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Bhutan 


a ■ w I. ViK? % % 

collected about 2000 distinct kinds of beetles. 

On^ every mountain-top is the pitcher plant, 
climbing over trees or running along the ground. 


Ivoch-Bahar. They reside in villages of from 
ten to twenty huts ; their clothing consists of 
cotton and^ silk materials. Fermented barley, 


r Tr T TT? wtuuii auu suit materials, rermentea barley, 

The finest are on the summit of Kinibaloa; and rice, or millet is used by them as a slightly 
the pitcher of the broad sort. Nepenthes raja, intoxicating beverage, which resembles the aii- 
will hold two quarts of water. Another, the mana of the Newar of Nepal. They do not occupy 
Nepenthes Edwardsian^ has a narrow pitcher a locality permanently, clearing and cropping and 
twenty inches long, and rows to a length Of 20 moving again to clear and crop another spot A 
feet. Fans are abundant. The Vanda Lowii, one of Bodo and Dhimal will only touch flesh which has 
I the Orchidacese, grows on the lower branches of been offered to the gods by a priest. The brlde- 

• trees. Its flower-spikes, 6 or 8 feet long, hang down groom purchases his bride either by money or 

to the ground, bearing large handsome flowers, labour. Polygamy is rare. There are profesed 
3 inches across, colours varying orange to red. The exorcists among them. ^ 

Polyalthea or tree-fern rises from a pyramid of The eastern Bodo in Cachar are called Borro, 
roots, which descend for TO or 80 feet to the and are divided into the Gachari of the hill 
^oimd below.— TFaZiace, i, 37, 161 ; Jonni. Inch country and those of the plains. They are partly 

A n ^ \ "• P- and partly pagan.'^ Those in tL plains in 

Quarterly 222 ; 3Iarryat's Ind. Arch. Assam are called Hazai, Hojai, or Hajong ; are of 

" of ilte the Hindu creed, and speak a Hindi dial7 Tho 

MemndermJ. I. Arck 18o8 Carl foci's Head- hill Gachari is stouter, hardier, and more turbu- 
Tmnters of Bonieo; Segertngs Almanac; Low's lent, and lives in villages of from 20 to 100 houses. 

If bm'aioah. Ti. I Pritf^lin.rfPs T -NT....... XT- - -7. . -V/ w xuv xiuutoGa. 


Sarawak; p. 59 : Pritchard'.^ Researches, 


T *1 Xl AT 1 ° — — 

7 *'’* XT . tiie iNaga, their young men reside together 

BOBO or Bodo, a race chiefly found m the forest m a large building. Chatgari, a frontier district 
tract, Ip to iMiJes broad, between the Himalaya between Desh During and the Bhutan hills is the 
mountains and the 111/1.1111?. T'Katt i.-v««ijx— ..-uxt- . ts. _ t .. ^ _ 


/ ^ - - vjvxi, WXJV.' a.xxiJ.xail<iyt1i 

mountains and the plains. They entered from 
northern Assam along the southern side of the 
Brahmaputra to the Surma, and along the skirts 


chief locality of the Borro of Cachar, the numbers 
there being about half the whole Boro population. 
Of the three separate people, the Koeh’li, the Bodo, 


of the Himalaya as fax wesi ’aTthe Kon^ranTa;: and The Dhim^th: S?;" S^tXd 
also spread in large nimbeis oyer the eastern por- type of the Mongolian fmuily is similL in all 

‘^i^srging three, hut best expressed iuth^Bodo features and 
lands, tliat IS, Middle and Lower Assam, outside form. When the Mahomedan power was estab- 

long. 88 to 93 30 E. It is ^e northern Gachari kingdom extended from long. 88° to 93° E. and 
who are said to have occupied the eastern part of from lat. 26» to 27° N., from the south-eastern 
Assam, and to have conquMedKamrnp about 1000 extremity of Nepal along the southern extremity 

years ago, spreading over As^m, Cachar, Tiperah, of Sikkim and kutan ito Assa7 wi7 lS 
andSylhet, and It IS presumed as far as the present Bahar as its capital; and the people consisted of 
north- The Rangtsa the present Kocli’h, Dhimal, and^ Bodo. They 
have for many oeutraes been intermixed with dwell in the sal forests with impunity —ia/7w»% 
Nagas and Mikirs. The Hajong, who are found Descr’m. Cthn. ■ TTnrin^n^-, ggg Cadiai • India • 


rscagas and Mikirs. The Hajong, who are found 
along the foot of the hills from Gauhatti to 
Sylliet, appear to preserve the same name. Mr. 
Hodgson considers that they and the Rahbas of 


Descrij). Ethn.; Hodgson, See Oachar; India: 
Kocch. 

BORO-BODOE, a great Buddhist tem^de in 
Java, with figures similar to those in the Buddhist 
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BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. 


temple at Gaya. It was designed By artists from 
the west of India, and is supposed to have been 
erected during the latter half of the 7tli century 
A.D. It must have taken about 100 years to 
complete. Its figures show that the Buddhist 
Mahayana doctrines prevailed. — Ferg. p. 345. 

BORODHA. Upja. Baubinia variegata. 

BOROJUAH. Beng. Ptychotis ajwain. 

BOROKOLEE. Tel., Ukia. This tree is 
supposed to be a species of Zizyphus, Flanks, 
doors, boxes, matchlock stocks, and palanquins 
are made of its *wood ; the leaves, pounded and 
mixed with turmeric, are said to be efficacious in 
curing rheumatism ; the seeds are also used medi- 
cinally in diseases of infants ; the tree yields lac. — 
Capt€dnMacdonakL 

^ BORRERA ASHNEH, Ro^e, is the Giiulchilhera 
lichen of the Himalaya. With ammonia it gives a 
reddish-brown colouring matter, and is used 
accordingly as a dye-stuff. Dr. J. D. Hooker 
found only this Borrera on the Doiikia pass of the 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 22, 000 feet ; it migrates 
over the lofty slopes and ridges, blown about by 
the violent winds. — Hoyle; Hook, Him. Journ.; 
(fSli. p. 672 ; Z. in Indian Field. 

BORSIPPA. See Birs Nimrud. 

BOS, a genus of bovine animals. See Bovinse. 

BOSOA TRINERYA. Roxh. A large tree of 
the Circar mountains. — RoMe,MSS.; Roxh. 

BOSGAWEN, a British adniiral, who in 1747 
sailed for India with a great armament. On his 
arrival at Fort St. David, he took command of all 
the land and sea forces, and marched against Pondi- 
cherry, to which he laid siege on 23d June 1748, 
but raised it in November. In 1749 he took part 
in the war against Tan jore. In August he received 
Madras from the French, and in October returned 
to Britain. 

BOSTAN AFROZ. Hind. Celosia cristata. 

BOSTRICHUS. See Insects. 

BOSWELLIA glabra and B. thurifera occur in 
India. They yield a fragrant gum-resin, called in 
Arabic Luban, also Kundur, supposed to be the 
Ai/Bavog of Theophrastus, and the Thurea virgo of 
the Romans. It seems to be olibauum, and identical 
with the frankincense that was used by the 
ancients in their religions ceremonies. Dr. Carter 
described and figured the frankincense tree of 
Arabia ; and Captains Cruttenden, Yaughan, and 
Kempthorne have noted the presence of frank- 
incense trees in the Somali country. Dr. Bird- 
wood described three of these trees, with figures, 
and is of opinion that the frankincense or oli- 
banum of commerce is obtained from the Somali 
country, and from Hadramaut in Arabia, being 
partly re-exported from India to Europe, He 
described five plants under this genus, and named 
the three new ones, BosweliiaCarterii (Mohr Madow 
of the Somali), Boswellia Bhau Dajiana (Mohr 
Add of the Somali), and Boswellia Frereana 
(Yegar of the Somali). B. glabra yields a resin 
used as incense and as pitch. Resins analogous 
to olibauum are obtained from species of Croton, 
Bailleria, Amyris, Icica, and Loetia of America. 
— Birdwood. 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA, Roxh^.UL 
Kungli, .... Tam. ] Anduga, Gugulu, . Tel. 

The Giim-redn, Oiibanum. 

Koondricmn, Male., Tam. I Salaee Gond, Gugal, Hind. 

Captain Beddome says this fragrant resin-yielding 
tree is very common in many of the dry sub-alpine 


0. odoriferum hirs. yRmnpK 

Ganda Biroza, , Hind. 
Kundurya, . , Sansk. 
Lubanya, , , Syrdlg. 
Parangi Sambrani, Tam, 
ICimduru, . , , . Tel. 


jangles of the Madras Presidency, particularly on 
the eastern side of the presidency, on the Vellore, 
Ciiddapah, North Arcot, and Kurnool hills ; My- 
sore, Guzzlehatty pass, etc. etc. It grows also 
in Kumaon, though rare west of the Jumna, but 
it does not occur in Ceylon. It flo-wers in Janu- 
ary and February, generally when quite destitute 
of leaves, and the tree is of good size. The gum- 
resin is the oiibanum of commerce, and is much 
used as a fragrant incense, and (when boiled with 
oil) as pitch. It is said to possess stimulant, 
astringent, and diaphoretic properties. It is 
largely used in some parts of India as an applica- 
tion to indolent sores, and is supposed to form 
the chief ingredient in ‘ Wroughton’s ointment.’ 
It is well deserving of careful attention, and can 
be procured in almost any quantity. The sub- 
stance is bitter and pungent, and is soluble in 
ether and spirits of wine. In Kumaon nothing is 
known of its yielding the salaee, gum-resin. Its 
timber is said by the natives to be of little or no 
valne. — Roxh.; Powell^ Handbook; Econ. Prod. 
Panjah; Rohde, MSS.; Beddome, Fl. Sylv. ii. 124 ; 
Mr. Thompson. See Oiibanum. 

BOSWELLIA THURIFERA. Cokh. 

B. serrata, Stack. 1 

Ganarium hirsutum, Willd. \ 

Kundur; Zuchir, Ab., Guj. 

Bistuj, , . . . ,, 

Luban, . . DUKH., PERS. 

Awul kundur, . HiND, 

Dup-salai, Salai lassa, , , 

Sukha Biroza, . ,, 

A large tree with pinnate leaves, which grows 
on the hills of the Dekhan, in the Konkan jungles, 
above Rajoor, in the hill of Shendur, in the Bel- 
gaum collectorate, in Bundelkhand, the mountain- 
ous tracts of C. India, Chntia Nagpur, Ajmir hills, 
and very common in the Shahabad country. Dr. 
Hooker, in ascending from Belcuppi in Behar to the 
height of 1360 feet, came upon a small forest of it, 
conspicuous from its pale bark and spreading 
curved branches, leafy at their tip; its general 
appearance being a good deal like that of the 
mountain ash. The gum, celebrated throughout 
the east, was flowing abundantly from the trunk, 
very fragrant and transparent. Ganda biroza is 
prepared from the gum-resin of this tree, and is 
similar in appearance and qualities to Venice tur- 
pentine. It is brought from Mewar, Haraoti, and 
the Shekhawatti hills, and is considered stimu- 
lating. An oil is distilled from it said to cure 
gonorrhoea. It is much used in painting, and 
by the lakheri, one maund costing twelve rupees 
from the Shahabad country. At Chandalgur 
it is termed, in the dry state, sukha biroza. 
B. glabra and B. thurifera both furnish tlie 
male frankincense of Dioscorides. The resin 
oiibanum occurs in reddish or pale yellow tears, 
oval, oblong, and obtuse, sometimes in dense, 
opaque, brittle masses. The ganda biroza of the 
bazars is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish, and 
white. The odour is balsamic and resinous, espe- 
cially while the resin is burning ; the flavour 
balsamic, and ratber bitter. The powder is citron 
yellow. It is frequently adulterated by dammer, 
sandarach, and other cheapeVresins; when chewed, 
the hard variety softens, and dissolves partially in 
saliva, which it renders white and emulsive. 
Used for incense ; also medicinally as a stimulant, 
astringent, and diaphoretic in affections of the 
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chest, also in chronic affections of mncoua mem- Wallich 
hranes, but chiefly in plasters, ointments, and for Griffiths 
fumigation.— iJoyfc, p. 338; Hooker’s Him. Jour. The B 
p. 29 ; Med. Top. of A/jnir; O'Sh. Beng. PJiar. p. five mile 
383; Faulkner; Birdwood; Roxl. ii. 383; Powell, considers 
Handbook, i. p. 336; Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862; IB. 

Rohde, MSS. 

BOT, also written Bhot, the race oceupyina 
Tibet, Bhutan, Ladakh, and Balti. Their lam 
guage is the oldest of the Turanian formations. 

See Bhot ; Bhutan. 

BOTA KADIMI, also Botta kadapa chettu. j, 

rEL. Nauclea parvifolia. The Telugu is from the of his life, risking jmc _ 

resemblance of the capsule to the stamp used for in South America and \ tu 

impressing the tottn or sectarial marks of the hills, in order to introduce there 

Omehoiia trees 

BOIAISIY 3s the Ilmd-Nabatat of the Persians. 

There has not been ^ ' 

science, in its relation to the East Indies, so 
devotedly followed out as scientific and economic are 12,000 to 15 000 
botany, Whetherw^ uxupIuJl, ^.lou uven on 

mg, the personal labour undertaken, the vast sums 4000 to 5000 feet the vegetation 
expended by its cultivators, or the important ad- p 

vantages which eastern countries have derived characterized by the prevalence 
from them, their names ought ever to be kept in elevations below 5000 to 7000 fee 


Grardens, has written a volume of great value 
(Select Extra-Tropical Plants, 1880), enumerat- 
ing the plants which could be beneficially intro- 
duced and interchanged between Australia and 
the East Indies. In the middle of the 19th 
century,^ Clement Afarkliam, O.B., devoted years 
i£r life and health in a residence 
I voyaging to the Neilgherry 
— 1! — c species of the 
; and his efforts were so eminently 
, , _ successful, that the Oinchona alkaloids by 1882 

any branch ot natural | were being sold at a rupee an ounce. 

The total estimated number of Indian species 
The climate of India is 
^®5;J6^ally^ tropical, and even on mountains of 

- - . -o X is temperate. 

The perennially humid forests are uniformly 
. i of, ferns; and at 

n,, • """ elevations below 5000 to 7000 feet, by the immense 

f 1 amongst number of epiphytal orcbidaccse, orontiacew, and 

be scitamincse. They contain a far greater amount 

T . Nmth India, 

Jolm^TClehi m{ are further characterized by ziugiberaccm, 

2r’johrB,~rinf'' ’ -Vriclem, palms, pandanem, dracmim, piper, 

T flnr Tj’ ic youngei iNicholas chloranthus, artocarpese, fici ; urticacem, araliacem, 

irchenaXr;,Vn^rTr!’ B^bby rubiace;^, aurautiacem, garci- 

Tn m S'vartz Jack, niaoem, anonaceso, nutmegs, and dipterocarpea). 

aSo? R u’ Himalaya, tlie truly tempemte vegktion 

Noton supersedes the subtropical above 4000 feet, and 

JNotou,fehuter,Govan, lunlayson ascends to 12,000 feet, when it is succeeded bv 

hch, J^oyle Blume Hopfmld, Spry, Yoigt, Grif- the alpine. ’ succecaca by 

Tlmmson^V T Hooker, Thomas India contains representatives of almost every 

^ewart, Baden Powell, Hugh natural family on the globe, a very few American, 
ArS J P Swk^T/;,.^- S. African ’ordori^of plants Mng 

^n Maeiofland exceptions. In India the nmber of 

Hardwioke Kr William Sir TOIiam ; peculiar families largely represented in it is very 

ford Baffin; Sir Siam- limited. The Aurantiaoe®, Dipterace®, Balsam- 

wood PR Ebenaceie, Jasmines, aSd Cyrtandracem 

Drs ilasmi Thwnit^a • ‘ ^ke, Okment Mwkham ; | are the only orders which are largely developod 
Dmi R-^- ’ Brandis, Porskal, j in India, and sparingly cLsewhero,^ and of tlie.se 

S be ’fo„5’rtlik"wlf“'^ ffvcontainahnWrcdfndianspcci^. Sir JaS 

resTooriteheadSS Hj^^oker is bringing out a do 4o 

If ”le spLios are inuoli scattered. It is believed 

Im W P Hie 19th century the botany of the that nowhere in British India could more than 

Vi® greatly advanced by Mr. 2000 flowering plants bo found in a radius of 10 
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the temperate region of the Himalaya ; and plants 
of America, west of the Bocky Monntains, 
also occur. 

An immense proportion of annual plants, 
which vegetate on the last rainy seasons in 
the plains, and ascend the lofty mountains, are 
uniformly distributed throughout India. Of these 
the most conspicuous are graminese, oyperacese, 
a vast number of small leguminossB and scrophu- 
iarinse, composte, some labiatge, amaranthacese, 
convolvulacese, and acanthaceje. 

The winter months of the colder northern 
countries have a corresponding cold season in 
India, during which ex-tropical cereals, wheat, 
barley, and more rarely oats, with various kinds 
of pulse, are cultivated ; and many wild plants 
appear, very many oyperacese, grasses, and such 
aquatics as myriophyllum, potamogeton, vallis- 
neria, zannichellia, zemna, and others. The 
mountainous regions of Afghanistan are rich in 
Himalayan forms, and contain an immense number 
of European and Persian plants, which find their 
eastern limits within the British Himalaya ; and 
many plants are found in those mountainous 
regions common to Europe and the Himalaya. 
Nepal, Bhutan, East Tibet, and the Khassya 
mountains present a flora which has much in 
common, and, in a geographico-botanical point of 
view, is one of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia. In the Himalaya, the genera 
rhododendron, monotropa, pedicularis, corydalis, 
nepeta, carex, spirsea, primula, cerasus, lonicera, 
and viburnum attain their maximum of develop- 
ment. 

In the Himalaya the truly temperate vegetation 
supersedes the sub-tropical above 4000 to 6000 
feet, an elevation at which there generally is an 
annual fall of snow. 

On the Himalaya, and on the isolated moun- 
tain ranges of the Peninsula of India, on the 
heights of Ceylon, and on the volcanic cones of 
Java, many plants occur, either identically the 
same or representing each other, and at the same 
time representing plants of Europe not found in 
the intervening hot lowlands. A list of the 
genera collected on the loftier peaks of Java raises 
a picture of a collection made on a hill in Europe. 
Still more striking is the fact that Southern 
Australian forms are clearly represented by plants 
growing on the summits of the mountains of 
Borneo. Some of these Australian forms extend 
along the heights of the Feiiinsula of Malacca, 
and are thinly scattered, on the one hand, over 
India, and, on the other, as far north as Japan. 
Along the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former low 
descent; and in Sikkim Dr. Hooker saw maize 
growing in gigantic ancient morasses. There are 
plants on the Himalaya and Neilgherries, Ceylon, 
and the Khassya mountains, and in the Malay 
Peninsula, and the moister and more equal 
parts of India, identical with those of Java. The 
genus calamus, orchids, aracese, zingiberacese, 
and ferns are especially abundant; the genus 
grammatophyllum, the wonderful nepenthacese, 
or pitcher plants, of which solitary species occur 
in Madagascar, Ceylon, the Seychelles, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas. 

Several species of AustraHaii genera, myrtacese, 
the leptospermum, Baeckia, and metrosideros, are 
found in the Malay Peninsula, The Eastern 


ArcMpelago type forms the hulk of the flora of 
all the perennially humid regions of India, the 
Khassya mountains, the Upper Assam valley, the 
forests of the base of the Himalaya from the Brah- 
maputra to Nepal, the Malabar coast, Ceylon, and 
the whole of the Malayan Peninsula, many of the 
plants being identical with Javanese mountain 
species. Guaitheria iminmularia ranges from the 
N. W. Himalaya to Java ; and the more conspicuous 
of the trees common to Java and India are the 
Sedgwickia eerasifolia, Griffith, which is un- 
doubtedly the Liquidamber altingia, Blume, 
Marlea, extending from China to Kashmir. The 
curious Cardiopteris lobata of Java is also a native 
of Assam ; and several oaks and chestnuts, anti- 
desmee, a willow, and myrica, are common to 
Khassya and Java. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the temperate 
regions of the Himalaya, extending westward to 
Garhwal and Kamaon, but is most fully developed 
in Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Khassya, and, as 
examples, are species of aucnba, Helwingia, sta- 
chyurus, enkianthus, Ahelia, Skimmia, Adamia, 
Benthamia, and corylopsis, all of them genera that 
have been regarded almost exclusively Japanese 
and Chinese ; also Microptelea parviflora, Hamma- 
melis Ohinensis, Nymphsea pygmcea, Vaccinium 
bracteatum, Quercns serrata, illicium, thea, mag- 
nolia, the schizandrese, lardizabalese, camellia, 
deutzia, viburnum, Oornese, Houttuynia, Bow- 
ringia, Wikstrsemia, daphnem, Hensloyia, scepa, 
antidesma, Benthamia, Goughia. Euryale ferox, 
which is wild in the Gangetic delta, and is found 
as far westward as Kashmir, is abundant in China ; 
and Nepenthes phyllamphora, a native of the 
Khassya mountains, is also foiuid at Macao and 
eastward to the Louisiade Archipelago. 

European forms abound in India. 222 British 
plants extend into India; and a multitude of 
mountain and many of the most con- 

spicuous ones of Europe, range from the coasts of 
the Levant and the Black Sea to the Himalaya, 
as Oorylus colnrna, Quercns ilex, Ulmus cam- 
pestris, Celtis Australis, 0. orientalis. Few 
European species, comparatively, extend into 
Nepal, and still fewer occur in Sikkim, 

Egypt, southern Arabia, the warmer parts of 
Persia, Baluchistan, Sind, and the Panjab, have a 
remarkable similarity of climate. Many North 
African or Arabian forms extend throughout all 
the drier parts of India. Others are restricted 
to northern and western India; and though 
tropical Asia and Africa are separated by a vast 
expanse of ocean, there is a great similarity in the 
families of the trees and shrubs ; and an affinity 
can be traced between the mountain vegetation 
of western tropical Africa and that of the pen- 
insular chain . — Hoyle on the Productive liesources 
of India; WigMs F7vdro7mis Florm Indices; 
Hooker et Tfiomson's Filroductory Essay to 
the Flora Indica ; Dai'win, Origin of Species ; 
Wallace; Ind. jhin, Med, Science. 

BCTEEC. Giovanni Botero, an Italian, in a.d, 
1550, was Hie first European author who treated of 
the tea-plant. His book was written to indicate 
the causes of the splendour and wealth of cities. 

BOTLA BENDA. Tel. Abutilon Indicum. 

BOT-PA, a race occupying Ladakh, or Little 
Tibet. They speak the Tibetan language, and are 
Buddhists, with a hierarchy of monks called Lama. 
. BO-TREE, Anglo-Sinoii, Ficus religiosa, grows 



BOURA OHANG. 


BOTKYOHIITM YIRGINIOUM. 


all over India. One of these is to be found witliin blance of the capsule to the stamp used for im- 
the i)recincts of every Buddhist temple in Ceylon, pressing thebottu or sectarial marks of the Madh- 
and it is frequently met with in deserted localities, avacharya Brahnmns. 
or near the sites of ancient villages, and there the BOTTLE GOURD, Lagenaria vulgaris, 
occurrence of a solitary Bo Tree, with its circular BOTTLES. 

buttress of stonework round the stem, indicates Butli, Budla, Ano.-Hind. | Buddigal, . . . Tam. 
the existence, at some former period, of a Buddh- Bottiglie, Fiasclii, . It. | Budlu, .... Tel. 


ist temple in the vicinity. The planting of the Racha, buli, baiang, Mal. j , 

Bo Tree in Ceylon, a ceremony coeval with and Skin or glass or stoneware vessels for holding 
typical of the introduction there of Buddhism, is liquids are of various shapes and sizes. The 


one of the most striking passages in the 18th chaj^- 
ter of the Mahawanso, entitled ‘ The obtaining of 


leather budla in which the people of India carry 
ghi and oil, is manufactured in many places 


the Bo branch ; ’ and the 19th chapter describes by stretching skins over a clay model, which is 
the arrival of the Bo Tree. A tree of unusual afterwards broken and shaken out. ^ 

dimensions, which occupies the centre of a sacred BOTTLE TREE, Delabechia rupestns of 
enclosure at Anarajapoora, is still reverenced as Austi’alia. It is one of^the order SterculiacecB. 
the identical one which the sacred books record to It attains a height of 35 to 55 feet, with huge 


have been planted by Mahendra 250 years before branches at the summit, and^ the bark rugged, 
the Christian era, consequently in the year 1900 foliage is small in comparison with the great 
it will be 2150 years old. So sedulously is it pre- of the tree. The interior substance of the 
served, that the removal of a single twig is pro- tree abounds in a mucilage resembling gum- 


hibited; and even the fallen leaves, as they are tragacanth. The circumference of the trees, 
scattered bv the wind, are collected with reverence measured 7 feet from the base, is from 12 to 35 


as relics of the holy place. 


feet. The trees grow very luxuriantly in a soil of 


When Asoka, 250 b.c., sent his son Mahendra sand or sandy loam, and are often tapped by 
and his daughter Sangamitta to introduce Buddh- stockmen and others, who procure from them a 
ism into Ceylon, one of the most precious things glutinous and refreshing beverage. Large-sized 
which they carried with them was a branch of that l^^^s scooped out form excellent canoes. It should 
celebrated pipal tree beneath which Sakya be- be introduced into India. See Bracliy chiton, 
came a Buddha, and which is still growing from BOTTU. Tel. The sectarial marks of the 
the top of a small pyramid at Gaya. It was Madhavacharya Brahmans. 


received with the utmost reverence by Devaii- 
ampiyatisso, and planted in the most conspicuous 
spot in the centre of his capital. There it has 


BOTTU KURA. Tel. Cordia polygama. 
BOT YUL, the Tibetan name for Tibet. 
BOUCEROSIA AUCHERI. Dne. 


been reverenced as the chief and most important Ohungi, Char-ungli, Hind. 1 Pawaiine, Pauwauke, 
numen of Ceylon. The city is in ruins, its great Panj-anguBhi, . Pers. j Panj. 

diighobas have fallen to decay, its monasteries have This plant is found in the N.W. Himalaya, 
disappeared; bubthe great Bo Tree still flourishes; Trans-Indus, and Salt Range up to 3000 feet, 
annually thousands repair to the sacred precincts Its stems, four or five inches long, resemble the 
within which it stands, to offer up prayers for fingers of the hand, are juicy, generally eaten 
health and prosperity. On the altars at the foot raw, and deemed medicinal.—- Z)?*. J. X. Sieivarf. 


of the sacred Bo Tree, the Buddhists place offer- BOUGERG 
ings of flowers and perform their accustomed Chimg, Pippu, 
devotions. — Tennents Ceylon; Tennent, CJiristi- Sulii Gandkal, 
nnity in Ceylon; Hardy’’ s Eastern Monacliism, Stem used 


BOUCEROSIA E.DULIS. Edgewordi. 
umg, Pippu, . Panj, I Pippa, Sittu, Situ, Pan.t. 


^ farinaceous food; not 

BOTRl GHIUM VIRGINICUM. This large uncommon in the arid tract from the Salt Ran cm 
succulent fern grows plentifully in the Raklang southw^ard to the boundary of the Panjab and in 
pass in the Sikkim Himalaya. It is boiled and Sind.— Edgeworth ; Dr. J. L, Stewart 
eaten, both there and in New Zealand. Other BOUGHTON, GABRIEL, surgeon of the E.I. 
ferns are used for food. In Calcutta, the Hindus Company’s ship Hopewell; about the year 1639 was 
boil the young tops of a Polypodium -with their summoned to the Dekhan from Surat to attend on 
shnmp curries; and both in Sikkim and Nepal a daughter of Shah Jahan, who had been severely 
the watery tubers of an aspidiiim are abundantly burned. He asked as his reward liberty for the 
of one tree-fern affords E.I. Company to trade in Bengal free of duties, 
lood, but only m times of ^arcity, as does that Orme says he was sent for that purpose from Surat 
of another species New Zealand, the Cyathea to Agra. The patient recovered ; and the emperor, 
meduliaris. The^ pith of all is composed of a besides other favours, granted him a sunnud to 
coarse sago, that IS to say, of cellular tissue with trade free of customs throughout his dominions. 


starch granules. — Hooker, Him. Jour, 
BOTRYTIS BASSIANA. See Dry Rot. 


Boughton proceeded to Bengal, on reaching which 
the nawab obtained his aid in order to attend 


nnrrm A T f l i ms aiu in oraer to attend 

BUI J A, trench consul at Mosul, m 1842 began on one of his favourite women, who recovered 
excavations on the sites of the buried cities of Boughton remained in the nawab’s service who 
Assyria. He commenced his labours at Kou- gave him and the English the right to trade’* and 
^ mound opposite Mosul. Along Boughton induced the Company to send, in 1610 
with Mr Layard, he made large researches, and two ships.— Hreome, Hist, of the Bengal Armv 
during the entire period of his excavations, M. London, 1850 ; Orme, ii. p. a ^ 


Bottasentto Mr. Layard not only his descriptions, 
but copies of the inscriptions. — LayarJs Nineveh 
BOTTA-GENDA, Gond. Spilornis cheela. 
BOTTA KADAPAOHETTU.- Tel. Nauclea 
parviflora. The name is taken from the resem- 


BOULMALA, a stone procured from the hill 
state of Dhenkanal, in Orissa, used to make small 
mortars and the little tripods on which sandal- 
wood is ground by natives. — Cal Cat Ex. 1862. 

BOURA OHANGj a fish of Bhutan, believed by 



BOXIRBOK. 


BOVIDiE. 


the natives to fall from heaven, from the circum- 
stance of its being found after rain far from the 
water. 

BOURBON, also called Reunion and Mascar- 
Iienas, is an island of a round form above 43 miles 
from N.W. to S.E. A volcano near its S.E. part, 
is in lat. 31° 9' S. It is larger than the Mauritius; 
but it is only a great mountain cleft in three places, 
and clothed with wood, though portions below are 
cultivated. It was discovered by the Portuguese, 
who called it Mascarhenas. The French took 
possession of it in 1675. It was captured 10th 
July 1810 by the British, but restored at the 
general peace. Bourbon cotton is Gossypium 
Barbadense, itoa:6,,and Bourbon Tacamahaca, Galo- 
phyllum inophyllum. — HorshurgTi. 

BOURDONNAIS, La, sailed for India when 
only 14 years of age. He became the governor 
of Mauritius and Bourbon in 1734. He returned 
to France; but in 1746 he revisited India, had an 
encounter with the British fleet, and on the 10th 
September he captured Madras, which capitulated, 
but was ransomed on the 10th October. He sailed 
for France, but was captured on his way. He was 
shortly after released, in consideration of his 
lenient treatment of Madras ; but on arriving in 
France he was thrown into the j)rison of the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years and 
died. Dupleix was jealous of Mm, and caused 
his imprisonment. He introduced cotton and 
indigo into the Mauritius. 

BOURO ISLAND, one of the Moluccas. It is 
high, and has a semicircular mountain on its j 
N.W. part. The island has two races ; the larger 
number are Malays of the Celebes type, often 
exactly similar to the Tomore people of East 
Celebes, who are settled in Batchian; but the 
other, a taller, bearded race, resemble the Alfura 
of Ceram, Amongst its birds are two Idngfishers, 
Tanysiptera acis and Ceyx cajeli ; a beautiful sun 
bird, Nectarinea proserpina ; and a black and 
white flycatcher, Monarcha loricata . — Wall 

BOTID.;®, a family of mammals, comprising the 
sub'families Antilopinse, Caprinse, and Bovinse. 

The Antilopinse have been enumerated under 
their own heading ; the others are asunder : — 
Suh-Fam, Caprinse, goats and sheep. 

Nemorhoedus bubalina, Jerdon, 

N. proclivus, Hodgs, 1 Airtilope thar, Hodgs. 
Sarao, saroowa, . Him. j Thar, , . . . Nepal. 

Eamu, , . , Kashmib. 1 Eimu, . . . , Sutlej. 

The serow or forest goat occurs in the central 
ranges of the Himalaya, from Kashmir to Sikkim. 

Nemorhoedus goral, 

Antilope Duvaucelei, H, Simth, 

Ra-giyu, .... Bhdt. Suh-ging, . . . Lepch. 

Gooral, .... Him. Sah; Sarr, . . SUTLEJ. 

Pijiir, . . . Kashmib. 

The gooral or Himalayan chamois occurs in the 
■whole range of the Himalaya from Bhutan and 
Sikkim to Kashmir. 

True Goats, 

Hemi tragus j'emlaicus, Jerdon, 


Cai^ra jharal, Hodg. 
Jharal, . . , NEPAL. 


H. quadrimammis, Hodg, 

Tare, tehr, taMr, . Hint). 

Kras, Jagla, . . Kash. 

Kart, ..... Kulu. 

J ula (wi), thar, tharni, KuN. 

The tehr or Himalayan wild goat inhabits the 
whole of the Himalaya, 


Jeht, ..... Simla. 
Eshu, Eslii, . . Sutlej. 


Hemitragiis hylocrius, Jerdon. 

Kemas> Ogilby, | Caiu’a warryato, Gray. 

Ibex, , . Neilghebeies. j "Warra-adu-Avatu, .Tam. 

The Neilgheriy wild goat occurs there and in 
the neighbouring hills in the W. Ghats, south to 
Cape Comorin. 

Capra megaceros, 

C. Falconeri, JSugel, 

Ra-che; Ra-po-che, . Lad. ( Mar-khor, . . . PusHT. 

The Mar-khor inhabits the Pir Panjal range of 
the Himalayas to the south of the valley of Kash- 
mir, in the Hazara hills, and the hills on the north 
of the Jhelum, the Wurdwan hills, the Sulimani 
range, Ladakh, and Afghanistan. 

Capra Sibirica, Meyer, 


G. Sakeen, Blyth, 

C. Pallasii, ,, 

Skin, Sakyn, Iskin, Sakin, 
Him. I 

Kyi, ELiSH. 


Ibex Himalayanus, Blyth, 


Tangrol, 
Buz, . 

Dan nio (/.), 


. Kulu. 
Sutlej. 
TiJi. 


The Himalayan ibex occurs from Kashmir to 
Nepal in the Himalaya. 

Ovis cycloceros, Hutton. 

O. Vignei, Blyth, 

Uria, urial, . . . Hind. | Koch, Kuch, Sul. Hills. 

The urial or Panj‘ab wild sheep occurs in the 
Salt Range, Sulimani Range, Hazara hills, and 
hills near Peshawur, at from 800 to 3000 feet 
elevation. 

Ovis Yignei, Blyth, 

O. montana, Oummiglimn, 

The Sha or Sha-poo of Tibet. 

Ovis nahura, Eodgson. 


O. Nahoor, Modgs, 
Bharal; Bharur, , 
Menda (m.), . 


Him. 


O. Burhel, Blyth, 

Nervati, . . , Nepal. 
Wa, War, . . Sutlej. 


Na, Sna, . . . Ladakh. 

The burhel or blue wild sheep is from Sikkim 
to near Simla. 

Ovis Ammon., Linn, 

O, argali, Fallm, 1 O. Ammonoides, Hodgs, 

O. Hodgsoni, Blyth. j 

Hyan, nuan, nyan, niar, nyund, gnow, of 
Tibet. It is found beyond the great central snowy 
range on the Tibet side, never under 15,000 feet 
in summer. 

Ovis Polii, Blyth^ the rass or rush of the plains 
of Pamir, east of Bokhara, at 16,000 feet. 

Suh-Fam. Bovinse, cattle. 

Gavseus gaurus, Jerd., gaur. 


B. assel, Rorsf. 

B. aculeatus, Cuv, 
Gauri-Gai, . . . Hind. 
Jangli-Khulga, . , „ 

Gaoiya, .... Mahe. 
Ban-parra of Mundlah. 
Bod of .... Seoni. 
Katu Yeni, . . . Tam. 


All the large forests 


Bibos cavifrons, iyod£ 7 s.,^/ZZ. | 
gonv, Traill, 

Vana-go, , . . . Beng. 

Ban-gau, . . . . „ 

Pyoung, . , , . Bubm. 

Kar-Kona, . . . Can. 

The Gaur Bison, , Eng, 

Peroo-maoo, ... GonD. 

Gour, . . . , . Hind. 

Bison of Madras sportsmen, 
of India. 

Gavmus frontalis, gayal or inithun of the 
hilly tracts east of the Brahmaputra. 

Gavseus sondaicus, the ban-teng, is the Burmese 
wild cow of Chittagong, Burma, and Malayana. 
It is the tsoing of the Burmese. 

Bos Indicus, the zebu or humped cattle, known 
as the Brahmany bull, is wild in the Guntur dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency, in parts of Oudh 
and Rohdlkhand, and maintain themselves in dis- 





BOVRA KORRO. BOZDAE. 

tricts infested with the tiger. They have been BOY, an Anglo-In(Han term apphed to a native 
domesticated in India and the Archipelago. domestic man-servant, stipposed to have come 

rpi. from Bhm, the name of a Telmg tribe. 

^ TheJJuJfc oe.. . - BOY A, plural Boyadu or Boyidu, also Boyi. 

Bubalus Arm, Jerdon. Tel. A mountaineer, a forester ; was a title of 

Boa ami, Kar, Shaw. B. bubalus, Anderson. chieftains, as Avare-Boyidu, Mara- 

h. buifeius, Boyidu Gondla-prote Boyidu. 

SerLi, boyar, a race widely diffused in the hilly 

Arna(m.), Ami {/.), Hind. parts of Palamau, Sirguja, Singrauli, Korea Bha- 

Occurs wild in Assam, in the Terai from Bhutan kliar, Bewa, and other places._ They cultivate 
to Oudh in Central India from Midnapur to Rai- millets and pulses on the virgin soil of newly- 
pur in the Purniah district, and a few in the N. cleared forests. They live in small hamlets or 
and’ N.E. of Ceylon. The domesticated species is detached houses. They bury their dead, deposit- 
iittle changed from the wild buffalo. ing with each body of a male an axe, a knife, 

BOYBA KOBBO. PeRS, A large desert and a bow and arrow. The Boyar are generally 
partridge in northern Persia ; Ptereocles exusta. of a dark-brown colour, fairly proportioned, and 
BOWBING, Sir JOHK, K.C.B., governor of averaging upwards of five feet in height. The 
Hong-Kong, but best known as an author by his features have great breadth across the cheek-bones, 
political and literary writings. He was born at very narrow forehead, nose broad, nostrils wide 
Exeter 17th October 1792, and became, in early apart, the nasal bone more prominent, the mouth 
life, a pupil of Jeremy Bentham, maintaining his so wide as nearly to equal the space occupied by 
mastetis principles for some years in the W^est- both eyes, lips protuberant, chin receding, bxit 
minster Iteview, of which he was the editor. He not so the brow, more hair on the face than is 
wrote Bowring’s Siam, and a work on the Philip- generally found amongst the tribes of this class. — 
pine Islands. Obiit 1872. BaUcm, Etlinol p. 134. 

* ..1 «■.» i-wrr.Tr-.-rn.'T/". VT-n'iril _ i.. T>/^'\7‘TT T A ....... T) 


BOWvSTRING HEMP, fibre of Sanseviera BOYILLA or Boiggiab, a race in the southern 
Zcylanica, Yery tenacious fibre ; the natives make ;Mahratta country, whose sections take the name 
their best bowstrings of it. of Bhaka, Holga, and Berdur. The Bhaka again 


lueir uesr Dowstmigs ui lu. wa cwj.va a.. 

BOXWOOD, Buxus sempervirens, Wall This subdivide into the Bamusi, Yadu, Boray, and 
is a valuable wood of a yellowish colour, close- Gurgal. The four branches of the Bhaka con- 
grained, very hard, and heavy; it cuts better stitiite one people apart from the Holga or tho 
than any other wood, and is susceptible of a very Berdur. They are hardy, active, and enterprising, 
fine polish. It was highly valued by the ancients but predatory, covetous, rapacious, and treach- 
as a material for musical instruments. It is of erous. 

use for the tinner, engraver, mathematical instru- BOZAH. Hind. A fermented liquor obtained 
ment maker, comb and pipe maker. The Hiina- from Eleusine coracana, and somewhat resembling 
lay an box, Buxus sempervirens, WciUich, appears country beer. It is chiefly used in the higher 
to be identical with the tree common all over provinces of India, but the materials used in brew- 
south Europe, and extending into Persia, chiefly ing or fermenting it vary in different places. The 
in valleys, at an elevation of from 3000 to 6000 Sorghum vulgare is occasionally used, and it is 
feet. Dr. Stewart met with it from Mount Tira, occasionally made more intoxicating by the addi- 
near Jhelum, to Wangtu bridge on the Sutlej. It tion of drugs . — AinsUeh Mat Med, p. 263. 
is variable in size, being generally 7 to 8 feet BOZDAB, a border tribe on the KW. frontier 
high and the stem only a few inches thick, but of India, with about 2500 fighting men. They 
attaining sometimes a height of 15 to 17 feet, as dwell west of the Derajat, in the hills opposite 
at Maiiikarn in Kiilu, and a girth of 22 inches as IMungrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra-Ghazi 
a maximum. It is found in the valleys of the Khan, After a series of troublesome inroads on 
Sutlej, Parbati, and near Dharmsala, and in the the plains, a force was sent against them in March 
Salt Range. In the Nepal valley it is larger and 1857, through the Mahvi and Mimgrota passes, 
more abundant than in other parts of the Himalaya, and, after seeing their green crops destroyed, and 
It is made by the villagers into little boxes for seeing the Osterani, a small but ivaiiike tribe, j‘oin 
holding ghi, honey, snufP, and tinder. It is in j the fcitish, one morning the Bozdar chiefs rode 
demand for plugs for Minie rifle balls, and at | into the British camp and sued for peace. They 
Sealkote it is turned into pill boxes. The wood is -were received in solemn durbar; and for every 
liable to split in the hot weather, and should be man they had slain in their forays 125 rupees 
seasoned and stored under cover. Thunberg says were paid, and 50 rupees for every wounded man, 
•that B. sempervirens was not uncommon in Japan, this being the regular price of blood in the hills, 
in a wild and cultivated state. The annual con- A few months afterwards, they furnished a con- 
sumption in Great Britain exceeds 2000 tons, half tingent to protect the frontier when the troops 
of which is of foreign growth. The wood of Sar- were sent to quell the mutiny of 1857. This 
cococca trinerva also gets this name. The Karens Baluch tribe occupy the mountains and the low 
sometimes furnished Mr. Mason with specimens of country, and have the following sections — Sehrani,. 
a wood that can scarcely be distinguished from Suwarni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, Chandiali, and 
the boxwood of Europe. Nauclea cordifolia has Shahani. From the Kusranee limits the hills of 
wood coloured like that of the box tree, but much the Bozdar tribe extend along the British frontier 
lighter, and at the same time very close-grained, for about 15 or 20 miles. The range is intersected 
Dr. Hunter ^ highly praises the wood of the by some nine passes leading into the plains, the 
Euonymus dichotomus of the Puhiey hills. — Jour, chief of which is the Sungurh pass, through- 
A, H, Soc, xi. 413, 1859 ; Ckgfiorn, Faujab Fiep. ; which there is considerable traffic with Kandahar 
Statistics of Commerce; Thunherg's Travels ; J, L, and the Panjab. Opposite these hills lies the 
Stewart; FoioeWs Handbooh; Jiunter; Foi/k. Sungurh lowland (forming the upper portion of 
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BOZGAND. 

the Dehra-Ghazi Khan district and cultivated by 
several peaceful tribes), and very much at the 
mercy of the Bozdars. There is only one Bozdar 
village in the j)lains, but there is much scattered 
cultivation belonging to the tribe. Almost the 
whole tribe and their chiefs live in the hills. They 
can muster 3000 or 4000 fighting men, some 
portion of whom are horsemen. They were 
probably the most formidable robbers in this part 
of the frontier. Under the Sikh regime they 
repeatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehm- 
Ghazi Khan district. The direct and main pass 
which loads into the Bozdar country is the Sungurh 
pass, opposite Munghrata, the one by which Sir K, 
Chamberlain’s force entered. The Sukhi Surwar 
pass is below Dera-Ghazi Khan, in tlie Loggharri 
(Baiuch) country, between which and the Bozdars 
there is also another Baiuch tribe, the Khosahs. 
The Cliachar pass, again, is still further lower 
down, near Hurriind, and more distant still from 
the Bozdars . — Medlcifs Year's Campaigning. 

BOZGAND, also Bozghanj. Hind. Galls of 
Pistacia terebinthus, said to be flower-buds dried. 

BOZIDAN, also Bozandan. Hind. Asparagus 
sarmentosiis, A. racemosus. 

BKAA. Hind. Colutea arborescens. 

BRAB TREE, Borassus flabelliformis. 
BRACELET. 

Bracelet, Brassard, , Fr. Braccialetto, smaniglia, It. 
Ai’mband, . Ger» Brazalete, . , , , Sf, 

IChangui; Kakhi, HiND. 

Bracelets, anklets, and armlets of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, and deer horn, the metals being 
solidly rhassive or in the form of chains, are in 
use in all eastern countries, amongst Hindus and 
Maliomedans. Occasionally a grown man of the 
Hindus may be seen with a small gold or silver 
arm-ring or anklet, but in general they are i 
restricted to women and children. The custom 
has doubtless obtained through all ages ; and they 
are alluded to in Genesis xxxviii. 18 ; Isaiah hi. 19. 
Those of some of the Hindus are inconveniently 
massive, and heavy rings, usually of silver set 
with a fringe of small bells, are often worn by 
Hindu ladies. The brass ornaments of the Santa! 
women weigh several pounds. Allusion is made 
in Scripture to a tinkling with the feet. Hindu 
women wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ankles, which, at every motion of the 
feet, produce a tinkling noise. Armlets are worn 
alike by Hindus and Mahomedans, and by men 
and women ; are of gold or silver ; some are in the 
form of massive carved rings, some as lockets, the 
more expensive worn by royalty are their bazu- 
band, literally arm-binder. These are generally 
worn as ornaments, since the most ancient times, 
like earrings (Gen. xxxv. 4 ; Exod. xxxii. 3, 4 ; 
Hos. ii. 13 ; Judg, viii. S5). The Yvortex. in aures 
were often of gold, like those of the Ishmaelites ; 
but ornaments were often caskets containing, as 
with the Mahomedans, charms, their taviz, or, 
like the Jangam sect of Hindus, the phallic lingam. 
These ornaments are often worn romid the neck, 
like the golden bulla and leathern torum of the 
Roman youth, and as in Prov. vi. 21, and most 
women have frontlet ornaments, such as are 
alluded to in Dent. vi. 8. 

The bracelets largely worn in India by all Hindu 
and Maliomedan vromen are of coloured glass, 
ornamented with lac and brass or tinfoil ; some 
of the colours are beautiful ; the manufacture of 
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shell bracelets is one of the indigenous arts 
of Bengal, in which the caste of Sankhari at 
Dacca excel. The chanks of which they are 
made are large univalve shells (Turbinella pyrum) 
from six to seven inches long, and of a pure 
white colour. They are imported into Cal- 
cutta from Eamnad in Southern India, and 
from the. l^Ialdive Islands. At Dacca these 
shells are used for beetling fine muslins, 
principally for making the large massive bracelets 
which are worn by Hindu women. They are 
sawn into semicircular pieces, and these are 
riveted and cemented to form the bracelets, some 
of which are elaborately carved, and inlaid with a 
composition of lac and a red pigment. A pair of 
bracelets of this description frequently costs as 
high as 80 rupees. Of the thick pieces of the 
shells, beads are made to form the necklaces, 
which the Bengal sepoys wear. 

Some Marwari women and the Binjara -women 
have the entire forearm from the wrist to the 
elbow covered with heavy massive bracelets, and 
the lower part of the legs equally covered with 
anklets. The armlets of the Binjara women are 
of deer-horn. Amongst the Rajputs, the women 
adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet. The 
intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked 
nor is it requisite it should be costly, though 
varies with the means and rank of the done 
may be of flock silk and spangles, 
and gems. The acceptance of the 
return is by the Katchli, or corset, 
or satin, or gold brocade, and 
Tod was the Rakhi band Bhai of 
of Udaipur, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Ohund- 
Bai, the maiden sister of the Raiia, as -well as of 
many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Though 
I the bracelet may be sent by maidens, it is only 
on occasions of urgent necessity or danger. The 
festival of the bracelet (Rakhi) is in spring. The 
adopted brother may hazard his life in his adopted 
sister’s cause, and yet never receive a mite in 
reward, for he cannot even see the fair object who, 
as brother of her adoption, has constituted him 
her defender. — TotVs Travels in llajastlian. See 
Phylactery ; Talsam ; Taviz. 

BRACHIOPODA, a class of molluscs, com- 
prising the families Terebratulidie, Spiriferidm, 
Rhynchonclidso, Orthidm, Productidae, Craniadm, 
Discinidse, and Lingulidm. See Mollusca. 

BRACHYOHITON DELABECHEI, Australian 
bottle tree, trunk similar to a soda-water bottle. 
The natives refresh themselves with the mucilagin- 
ous sweet substance, and make nets of its fibre. 

BRACHYPTERNUS AURANTIUS. Linn. 
The orange-coloured woodpecker of Ceylon. B. 
Ceylonus and B. rubescens also occur there. 

BRAOHYPTERUM SOANDENS. Bctiilu A 
creeper of Coromandel, Konkan, Travancore, 
Siam, Bengal, and Assam, with small pale rose 
fragrant flowers, well adapted for trellis work, 

BRADDOCK, Lieutenant, a Madras officer, 
wrote on balances for delicate weighing in the 
Mad. Lit. Soc. Trans. ; On the Assay of Silver ; 
On the Induration of Chunam; On Chemical 
Tests ; On the Sculptures at the Seven Pagodas, 
— Dr, Bidsfs Catalogue. 

BRADLEY, Dr, W. H., a Bombay medical 
officer, who wrote a statistical memoir on Circar 
Dowlatabad in Mad. Lit. Trans, xvi. p. 481 ; A 
Statistical Memoir on the Circar of Pytun, ibid. 





235 ; On the Meteorology of Ellichpur, Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1844, 184G, Tii. p. 167; Desultory Ob- 


passions and emotions of human beings, their 
vices and virtues, are transformed into persons, 


servations on the Gond Tribes, with a Vocabulary and act appropriate parts in the history of man. 


of the Language spoken by them, ibid. 209 ; Some 
Account of the Topography of Chikuldah, ibid,— • 
Dr, Buisf’s Catalogue. 
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Apaina siliquosa. i Alpani, . . . Maleal. 

A shrub of the natural order Aristolochiacea, 


— Taylor; Moor^ Hindoo Pantheon; Coleman; 
Wilson. See Upanishad. 

BRAHMA, a word supposed by some to be from 
the Sanskrit ‘ vrih ’ or ‘ brih,’ to increase. Brahma 
occurs in a hymn of the Rig-Veda, and, according 
to Dr. Haug, this word originally meant the 


growing in the western parts of the Peninsula of strewing of the sacrificial grass on the spot 
India, the S. Konkans, Wynad, and Travancore. appointed for the immolation. One of the eaidiest 
It is about 3 feet high ; root and leaves demulcent meanings of the word, as used in the A^eda, was 
and tonic. The root is supposed to be an antidote ‘ food,’ also riches. In the Rig-Veda, a more 
to poison, and is used in snakebites and applied to frequent meaning is sacrificial food. But in the 
ulcers. B. tomentosa is intensely bitter, and used same work Brahma is repeatedly used to express 


as medicine in Java. — Drury, Useful Plants. 


the song of the soma singers, a magic spell ; and 


BRAHM, or Para Brahm, Sansk., the Supreme is applied to ceremonies having a song of praise 


Being, is a name that first appears in Hindu 
religious books, in some of the best upanishads, 


as their characteristic. In the language of the 
Zendavesta, ‘baresman,’ an absolutely identical 


or appendages to the Vedas, of later date than the word, is found, which the Parsees interpret to mean 
first three, and introducing a different and superior a bundle of twigs tied together with grass, used 
theology. It seems to have been a first effort in the fire-worship like the bundle of kusa grass 
towards the recognition of a Creator; and many used by the Brahmans in the soma sacrifices. In 
Hindus of the present day recognise that the both worships the bundle is a symbol of ‘growing,’ 
almighty, the infinite, the eternal, incomprehen- ‘increase,’ or ‘prosperity;’ and the name of the 
sible, self-exisfcent being, he whose power is too symbol was transferred to the texts, hymns, sacri- 
infinite to be imagined, is Brahm 1 creator, pre- fices, and ceremonies used in the rites. ‘ As sacri- 
server, and destroyer of the universe, from whom fice among the A^edic Hindus was the chief means 


all souls come, and to him again return. AVhile the 
learned Brahmans thus acknowledge one God, 
they have confined their doctrines to their own 


of obtaining all earthly and spiritual blessings, 
but was useless without the Brahma, i.e, success, 
the latter was at last regarded as the original 


school of philosophy, and have tacitly assented to, causes of all being.’ The Imperial Gazetteer says 
even taught in public, a religion in which the Brahma means a prayer ; and Brahman, a praying 
most discordant fictions have been erected, and person. 


have woven a mythology of the most extensive | 
character. A philosophic few excepted, Hindus i 


Brahma, with Siva and Vishnu, form the triad 
of Hindu deities. There is nothing extant to 


are worshippers of a superstitious and idolatrous show either that Brahma ever had much considera- 
polytheism, and Hindus erect no altars to Brahm tion shown him, or that his worship was over- 
(Hindoo Pantheon, p. 4). The Harayana of the whelmed by the intrusion of the Vaishnava and 
present Hindus is rather the Spirit of God (Ins. Saiva religions. Brahma in former times is said 
of Menu, chap. L, v. 10), though the two Hindu to have had temples the same as Siva and Vishnu, 
sects claim for Vishnu and Siva the title of Kara- and to have been worshipped separately, but the 
yana, and Brahma himself is sometimes called followers of the two last are said to have entirely 
Narayana. At present there will not be found destroyed the temples and worship of Brahma, 
two Hindu families whose belief is identical, Brahma alone of the three is mentioned by Menu 
though almost all the educated of the people (Kennedy’s Researches, p. 270). He seems to 
recognise one God under one name or another, have had some sort of pre-eminence in ancient 
Prom time to time great reformers rise, condemn- times, but there is no evidence that he was ever 
iiig the prevailing Hindu idolatry, and so anxious much worshipped. According to Colonel Tod, lie 
are the people to know the truth, that every new has now but one temple in India (Tod’s Rajasthan, 
teacher immediately gathers round him a number vi. p. 774) ; and though invoked in the daily ritual, 
of disciples. But it is without the basis of a recog- his separate worship is almost entirely neglected, 
nised revealed religion, and the zeal of the pupils His Sakti or consort, Saraswati, has not fallen 
soon calms clown. In the meantime the bulk of so completely out of notice. A figure of Brahma 
the Hindu people are engaged in spirit-worship is shown in a temple at Gumli, three-faced, seated 


and hero-worship ; in the worship of the manes of 
ancestors ; in the worship of plants and animals ; 


cross-legged on two hansa, with two female 
attendants, and to his right is Siva, three-faced, 

... 1. . XT.' . _T 1 T' -I » ^ n 7 ■ 


of the inanimate objects of nature and of natural with Nandi below, and two females, 
phenomena, of forms of men and women, and of A Saiva legend, in the Tamil book Arunasala 
shapeless blocks of stone and wood. Some forms Puranam, is to the effect that Brahma and Alshnu 

I.: .It 1 1 . .. ... .... 


of Hindu belief are systems of rationalism, others 
are systems of philosophy, and others are physio- 

.ni— j. J.Z 


endeavoured to overthrow the religion of Siva ; 
that AGshnu abandoned the attempt, and Brahma 


logical doctrines, with emblems to illustrate views was overpowered, and condemned to have neither 


entertained as to cosmogony and production which 
take the place of religion. The human form in its 


temple nor worship for evermore. Also the 
Brahma-koond, in Brindapur, is a little square 


natural state, or possessing the heads or limbs of tank, supposed to be of natural excavation, and 
various animals, the elements, rivers, fountains, regarded as the sacred spot of A^ishnu’s triumph 
stones, and trees, have been deified, and become over Brahma, In Benares they make Vishnu 
objects of religious adoration. The sun, moon, worship Siva. In Brin dabun they make Brahma 
and all the heavenly host ; fire, earth, and all worship A^ishnu, to assert the superiority of sect 
natural phenomena,— all nature, indeed, —the over sect (Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 66). At the present 
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clay, Brahma is worsbipj)ed or reverenced at 
Bittiir on the Ganges (Oudli Census, p. 114). 
He is particularly reverenced at Pushkara, near 
Ajmir, as also at Bittur in the Doab, ■where, at the 
Brahmavarta ghat, he is said to have offered an 
Aswa Medha on completing the act of creation. 
The pin of his slipper is still worshipped there. 
On the full of the moon Agrahay ana (November 
and December) a niela or fair, a meeting that mixes 
piety with profit, is annually held at that place.— 
( Wilson.') There is no doubt that he is the least 
important, at the present day, of the Hindu 
deities, though termed the creator, or the ancestor 
of gods and men. He has been imagined to 
correspond with the Saturn of the Greeks and 
Latins. He is usually represented as a red or 
golden -coloured figure with four heads. He is 
said, by the Saiva sect, to have once possessed 
five; but as he would not acknowledge the supe- 
riority of Siva, as Vishnu had done, that deity 
cut off one of them. He has also four arms, in 
one of which he holds a spoon, in another a string 
of beads, in the third a water -jug (articles used 
in worship), and in the foimth the Veda or sacred 
Avritings of the Hindus. He is frequently attended 
by his vahan or vehicle, the hansa, a goose or a 
swan. — Moo'i^s Pantheon; Tod's Rajastliaii, vi. p. 
774 ; Sonnerat''s Voyage,^. 6 \ Kennedy'' s Researches.^ 
p. 270; Hindu Theatre., ii. p. 58; Travels of a 
Hindoo., p. 65 ; Sir G, Campbell., p. 61 ; Wilson ; 
Oudli Census., p, 114. — Imp. Gaz. 

BRAHMAGHAEYA. Sansk. The state or 
period of pupillage of a Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, or Sudra youth, who is thus called a 
Brahmachari. It is also applied to men who are 
mendicants, but affect to be students. Mr. 
Sherring says this name is given to a sect of 
Brahman ascetics who wear red cloth and the 
rudraksha, let their hair and beard grow, and 
besmear them bodies with ashes. They are 
worshippers of Siva. The Brahmacharis live as 
■ recluses apart from their families, and at death 
their bodies are burnt. — Slierring''s Tribes^ p. 265. 

BRAHMA DANDA PURANA, a religious 
book of the Hindus, the object of wdiich is 
similar to that of the Skanda Siva Purana and 
Linga Purana, viz. to inculcate the worship of the 
lingam. See Lingam. 

BRAHMADxlNDI. Sansk. Argemone Mexi- 
cana. ■ . . . 

BRAHMADICA, supposed by Hindus in their 
mythology to be the first created beings; but 
in their cosmogonies their origin and names are 
variously explained. It is said, in the Institutes 
of Menu (chap. i. 62), that the Almighty Power, 
having divided his own substance, became male 
and female, and from that female produced Viraj. 
Viraj produced the first Menu, named Swayam- 
bhuva; he, the ten Brahmadica or Prajapati, 
whom he calls the ten lords of created beings, 
also the sons of Brahma. They produced seven 
other Menu, whose names were Swayambhuva, 
Swarochesha, Uttama, Tamasa, Rivata, Chac- 
shusha, and Satyavrata. These Menu are by 
some authorities said to have produced the seven 
Rishi; but others state the seven Rishi to have 
sprung immediately from Brahma. Their usual 
names are Kasyapa, Atri, Vasishta, Viswamitra, 
Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwaja. — 'Wilford^ 
Res. v. p. 246. The seven Brahmadica are, 
however, according to Coleman,, named Marichi, 


Atri, Vasishta, Palastia, Angiras, Pulastia, and 
Kritu. Colonel Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 
has considered the Brahmadica, the Menu, and 
the Rishi to be seven individuals only. The 
names of some of the Brahmadica correspond with 
those of some of the Rishi.— Coie. Myth. Hind. 
p. 8. In an account of Viraj, transkited by 
Colebrooke from the White Yajur Veda, it is said 
He (the primeval being) felt no delight ; there- 
fore man delights not when alone. He caused 
his own self to fall in twain, and thus became a 
husband and wife, and the hmnan race was pro- 
duced; and, changing their forms, all created 
beings appeared. Another accoant makes Rudra 
assist in the theogony. Brahma said, ‘ Rise up, 0 
Rudra, and form man to govern the world.’ Rudra 
immediately obeyed. He began the work, but the 
men he made Avere fiercer than tigers, having 
nothing but the destructive quality in their com- 
position, and they soon destroyed one another, for 
anger was their only passion. Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Rudra then joined their different powers, and 
created ten men, whose names Avere Nareda, Daksha, 
Vasishta, Bhrigu, Kritu, Puluha, Piilastya, Angira, 
Atri, and Marichi (that is, Reason, Ingenuity, Emu- 
lation, Humility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Cliarity, 
Deceit, Morality), the general name of whom is 
the Muni. Brahma then produced Dharma, Jus- 
tice, from the breast; Adharma, Injustice, from 
his back ; Labha, Appetite or Passion, from his 
lips; and Kama, Love or Desire, from his heart. 
The last was a beautiful female, and Brahma 
looked upon her with amorous emotions ; but the 
Muni telling him she was his own daughter, he 
shrank back, and Ladja, Shame, a blushing 
virgm, sprang from him. Brahma, deeming his 
body defiled by its emotions towards Kama, 
purified himself by partially changing it into ten 
females, Avho were respectively espoused by the 
ten Muni. — Moor., Hindoo Pantheon^ p. 91 ; Cole- 
hrooJce ; Wilford., A.s. Research, v. p. 246 ; Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindoos, p. 8 ; Menu, i. 32. 

BRAHMAGUPTA. Colebrooke thinks that 
Brahmagupta and the author of the Siirya 
Sidhanta Avere, contemporary about the seventh 
century, a.d. 628, of the Christian era. Brahma- 
charya and Brahmagupta are supposed by some 
to be one and the same astronomer, the inventor 
of the system disclosed in the Surya Sidhanta ; 
by others to be two distinct commentators of that 
shastra. — Capt. B. Warren, Kala Sanhita. 

BRAHMAKUND, in lat. 27° N., and long. 96° 
E. It is a pool 70 feet by SO, twelve days’ 
journey up the Lohit, into Avhich several minor 
streams break over a precipice. It is considered 
by Hindus as sacred a spot as Gangotri, and it 
Avas at one time largely resorted to by pilgrims. 

BRAHMA-LOKA. Sansk. The abode or 
heaven of Brahma. In the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
it is the highest of the celestial worlds, sixteen in 
number. — Hardy, p. 434. 

BRAHMAN. This is written Brahmana, but 
the final a is dropped in conversation. It is the 
designation of the highest of the Hindu castes, 
whom it is usual to call the priestly class. Their 
duties, according to Menu, are — (1) Performances 
of holy sacrifices; (2) assisting at the performance 
of such by others; (3) readiug the Vedas; (4) 
teaching the Vedas; (5) making gifts; (6) ac- 
cepting gifts. If any of these means of existence 
failed, they were permitted to resort to certain 
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trading occupations, being restricted, however, as 
to the articles in which they might trade. Bat 
iiow-a-days Brahmans employed in sacerdotal 
functions are considered to be in a degraded posi- 
tion. The author of the Gita says, ‘The pre- 
scribed duties of the Brahmans are peace, self- 
restraint, zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, 
learning, and theology’ (Gita, p. 130). The 
word Brahman, according to Weber, means draw- 
ing forth, as well in a physical sense ‘ producing,’ 
‘creating,’ as in a spiritual sense ‘lifting up,’ 

‘ elevating,’ ‘ strengthening ’ (Weber). 

The Maha-brahman of Hindustan, who performs 
uneral ceremonies, is deemed so unclean that 
other Brahmans will not touch him. Gunga-putra 
or Ghat Brahman is a byword ; and the Panda 
or temple priests, the Barna Brahmans who con- 
duct the worship of the lower castes, the Gyawal 
and Prayagwal who rule over the ceremonies 
connected with pil^images to Gya and Allahabad, 
the Ojhas exercising the vocation of wizards, 
the Dayabagya, the Ganak, and the Jaudi Brah- 
mans who cast horoscopes and predict events, 
are all looked upon by other Brahmans as lower 
classes. Menu writes in high-down terms (Iixstit. 
chaps, ii. hi. vil viii. ix.) of the sacred character 
of the Brahman learned in the Yedas, but com- 
ments with an equal severity on the unlearned of 
this class. 

There are ten great divisions of Brahmans, viz. 
five Gaur, the Kanya-Kuhhya, Saraswat, Gaur, 
Maithala, and Utkala; and five Bravidian, viz. 
Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, Maharashtra, and 
Gurjara. These have many subdivisions. The 
Gaur tribe, for instance, has 56 branches; the 
Kanoujia arc divided into Sarwaria, Sanaudha, 
Jijhotia, and Bhunhar, and these again have sub- 
divisions. Some of the subdivisions’ names are 
iaken from the district to which they origin- 
ally belonged, others are named from their sects, 
or literary acquirements. The Ghaturji of Bengal 
are so named from their acquaintance with the 
four Yedas, Chatiirpadbya. The Ghuckerbutty of 
Bengal are the Ohakravarti, meaning a prince 
or ruler. Smartta is the name of a rehgious sect 
of Brahmans founded by Bankaracharya, whose 
expositions of the principle of unity, according to 
the Vedanta doctrine, they professedly follow. 
Siva is held by them in especial honour. 

Brahmans are also recognised as of three classes, 
viz. Loukik or secular; Vaidik or theologian; 
and Bhikiik, whose sole means of support is the 
alms obtained by begging. 

The Brahman as a distinct class seems to be 
first mentioned in the Atharva Veda, [the oldest 
of the Vedas. They were known before the 
great war between the Kaurava and Pandava, 
but were seemingly in humble positions. Arjuna 
disguised himself as a Brahman when he com- 
peted at the Bwayamvara of Draupadi, and won 
her, as he hit the golden fish with his arrow after 
all the rajas had failed. Draupadi became the 
wife of the five Pandu brothers. 

The great bulk of the Brahmans of India are 
admissibly of Aryan origin, — tall, robust men, , 
and light yellow in colour. In the Tamil and 
Telugu coxmtries of Southern India, the recognised 
Brahmans axe all undoubtedly of the same stock. 
'Some of them can converse in Sanskrit, although 
they use the vernacular language of the district 
in which they reside, and are styled Dravida, 


Kerala, and Karnatica, etc,, with reference to the 
language of their district. Brahmanical tribes are 
as much separated as are other castes. Some of 
them may eat together, but they do not intermarry ; 
and the first approach at union is seemingly to bo 
with the Konkan, Mahratta, and Gujerat Brah- 
mans, amongst whom the influence of European 
knowledge has had more effect than upon any of 
all the other races in India. Good seed has fallen 
there on a good soil ; and from a body of mendi- 
cants, these have become active, powerful, and 
useful men. 

There are Brahmans in the hills north of the 
Panjab, in the extreme N.W. of India, occupying 
both the valley of Kashmir and the hills imme- 
diately to the west and south of it Kashmir 
itself is a Brahman country,^ — all its people, 
though long since converted to Mahomedan- 
ism, having been of the Brahmanical race. The 
educated class there, who maintained their own 
tenets and are still very numerous, are known as 
pandits, and form quite an aristocracy. They are 
all educated, are exceedingly clever, and are an 
excessive and somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, 
which has ruled Kashmir under every successive 
government, and has sent out colonies to seek 
their livelihood in Northern India. The features 
of the Kashmir Brahmans proclaim them to he 
one of the highest and purest races in the world. 
They are of quite high Aryan type, very fair, 
handsome, with chiselled features. In many the 
nose is high and slightly aquiline, but not Jewisli ; 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow is 
a little more raised and their nose more arched 
than in the Greek statues. The ordinary Kash- 
miri has a strong athletic figure, but none of 
them are martial ; and the Brahmans in these 
respects correspond,— they rule by the brain and 
pen. They have a greater refinement and regu- 
larity of feature than the Afghans and others of a 
rougher type, with, however, a less manly-lookiug 
physique, a colour less ruddy, and more induced 
to a somewhat sallow fairness. The Kashmir 
Brahmans eat meat, and are excluded by the In- 
dian Brahmans alike from the five Gaur and from 
the five Dravid, and form a separate Brahmani- 
cal class, being more secular than the priestly Brah- 
mans of Hindustan and the Dekhan, than whom 
they are altogether looser in their observances. 

Kashmiri pandits are known all over N. India as 
a very clever and energetic race of office-seekers ; as 
a body, they excel in acuteness the same number 
of any other race with whom they come in contact. 
Almost all the secular pandits use the Persian 
character freely. They are perfectly versatile, 
and, serving abroad, will mount a horse, gird on 
a sword, and assume at a push a semi-military air. 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
been converted to Mahomedanism, but they seem 
to be ethnologically identical with the Brahmans ; 
and tradition asserts that they are of the same 
race , — CamphelL The Brahmans of Kashmir are 
regarded by those of Bengal as of an inferior 
order, and the agricultural Brahmans on the 
Saraswati banks are similarly regarded. Brah- 
mans are numerous in Kamaon and Garhwal, 
where education is more advanced and the Nagri 
character used. People of Brahmanical origin, 
approximating to the Panjabi, but in language, 
habits, manners, and dress quite different from the 
Kashmiri, dwell in Ihe hills between Kashmir and 
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the Pan jab, but they have abandoned the Hindu 
religion, and are now partly Sikhs and in part 
!vfa)iomedans. Their language ^ is a dialect of 
the Panjabi, They are good soldiers. Mr. Camp-^ 
bell thinks that the Brahmans of the fpntier 
hills are even handsomer than the Kashmiri, the 
people in general of these hills being the hand- 
somest of the human race. Bamba dwell in the 
lull frontier beyond the Jhelum. They are of 
Brahmanical origin, but now profess Sfahome- 
danism. On the eastern side of the Jhelum the 
hills are shared with other races by a numerous 
tribe of Sikhs, converts from Brahmanism. Their 
Brahman ancestors became converts to the Sikh 
religion before it became a political power, and 
entirely threw off their Hinduism. They are very 
useful soldiers and servants. There are some 
Brahmans at the foot of the N-W. Himalaya. 
They are not found beyond the Indus, but are 
pretty numerous in part of the Eawal Pindi 
district. South of the Salt Eange, in the plains, 
the Eajpnt and Jat occupy the country. But 
there are villages of agricultural Brahmans in 
the fertile plains under the hills in the districts 
of Sealkote, Goordaspur, and in the valleys of 
the broken country between Husbearpur and 
Kangra, and in parts of the Umballa district 
and the adjoining Simla hills. They are nob 
numerous near the source of the Saraswati ; but 
lower down its course, in the somewhat desolate 
countries of Marwar and Jeysulmir, where the 
lands are moist, the Brahmans are still numerous, 
and are good cultivators, and claim to have occu- 
pied the country before the Jats and Eajputs 
became dominant. 

In Central India, the town of Palli seems to be 
a Brahmanical centre. The Marwari or Saraswati 
Brahmans form a considerable portion of the most 
industrions of the cultivators in Malwa. The 
Saraswati Brahmans seem to have kept much to 
the tenets of their forefathers. They are called 
in the south, Kashastale Brahmans. The oldest 
of the Brahmanical race are the people of the 
upper hills in the western Himalayas, who date 
from a time anterior to Hinduism. The Kashmiri 
were a civilised and literary Brahmanical people, 
not yet fully Hindu. The Saraswati Brah- 
mans were the earliest, most simple, and pure 
Hindus of Vedic faith ; and those of the Ganges 
and the rest of India are in various phases of 
modern Hinduism. There are ten classes of 
Saraswati Brahmans, who are supposed to come 
from the N.W. of lu&a. 

In the Panjab, Sind, and countries about the 
Saraswati, having been superseded by other races, 
there are few Brahmans, except in the eastern 
part of those tracts, where they are industrious 
cultivators, and claim to be the ancient occupants 
of the country. 

Hindustan , — The main country of the Brahmans 
is that part of Hindustan lying between the 
Vindhya on the one side, and the Himalaya on 
the north, front the longitude of Kanouj and 
Lucknow to near the, frontiers of Bengal, with a 
large segment of more especially Eajput country 
cut out of the centre of this tract. The Brahmans 
of Hindustan are generally good-sized, and, on 
the whole, well-looking men, with good features, 
not particularly fair. They are not of the high 
Aryan type. The greater number are (juite illi- 
terate. The»priests and pandits have never adopted 


the Persian writing character. They are not very 
clever, have little social position, but servo hiinibiy 
as soldiers and servants about courts and jails. 

From the Gulcheter down to Behli, and in the 
country about Debli, there are Brahman villages, 
quite industrious and intelligent, the women 
working as well as the men ; but Brahmans do not 
form a large proportion of the agricultural popu- 
lation. They were kind to and protected fugitives 
daring the mutiny. Some of the less pure agri- 
cultural Brahmans of these parts are called Tuga 
or Gaur Tuga. All the Dehli country is occupied 
by Gaur Brahmans. South of Dehli, in the Jaipur 
country, Brahmans are numerous; and in the 
Saharunpur districts there are a good many 
Brahmans following secular pursuits, besides the 
priests of Hurd war. 

About Benares and the greater part of Beliar 
are a numerous class of Brahmans called Bahinan 
or BhabaUj or, according to Sir H. Elliot, Bhooii- 
har, to which the raja of Benares and all the great 
landholders of Behar belong. 

Brahmans are many in the Banda district, and 
numerous in Baghelcund or Eewah, and there 
they condescend to very menial vocations, and 
groomed most of the horses on the Jubbulpur 
road. In the proper Brahman country, some of 
them affect the Eajput prejudice against actually 
holding the iDlough, though performing every 
other agricultural labour, and take the names of 
Dobij .Tewari, and Chaubi, i.e, men with a know- 
ledge of two, three, and four Vedas, and are con- 
sidered to be of very high caste. Between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, as we recede from the 
Ganges, the population becomes more Eajput than 
Brahman, but there are many Brahmans about 
Ajodiah, the old Oudh. Beyond the Gogi‘a is 
a numerous Brahman population, humble, not 
soldiers. Thence to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirhut, there are many 
Brahmans. South of the Gogra, and thence across 
the Ganges into the Arrah district (Bojpur), runs 
the Eajput dominions. 

The Tuga Gaur Brahmans seem to be identical 
with the Bhuinhar, and the Bengali Tagores 
(properly Thakur) may be an offshoot from them. 
Like the Bhuinhar, the regular Brahmans repu- 
diate all connection with them ; and Mr. Beames 
even says there seems no reason for supposing 
them to be anything but low Aryans. 

Bengal , — The Brahmans of Bengal are numerous. 
They claim for themselves a northern origin, but 
they differ much from the Hindustan Brahmans 
in language, dress, and habits. They are fairer 
and larger than the mass of the Bengali popula- 
tion, and some are fine-looking men in size and 
feature. They are largely employed ’’as clerks 
and accountants, in learned professions, merchants 
and bankers, sharing the scriptory work with 
Kayasths. They are acute and intellectually 
capable, but not energetic. In Bengal about nine 
per cent, of the Hindu prisoners in jails are Brah- 
mans. They will not put their hands to the plough, 
are aristocratic, but altogether unwarlike and effe- 
minate, and in mercantile business are not equal 
to the Marwari. They are not numerous in 
Eastern Bengal. There are many in Orissa and 
in the Urya portion of the Ganjam district. 
Many of the Urya Brahmans are cultivators and 
traders, and arc stated to be also brickmakers and 
bricklayers. 
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In Gujerat, the Brahmans axe numerous, and 
are employed in public offices and in trade. 

In the Peninsula, the Brahmans are numerous 
from Damaun to Goa, and from Bombay to Nagpur 
and the Wain Ganga, that is, all through the 
Mahratta country. They principally trace their 
got or clan from Kasyapa, the first Bishi. There 
are two classes intermixing here, — the Kon- 
kani Brahman and the Mahratta Brahman. 
Mahratta Brahmans are a highly intellectual race, 
and have been distinguished as accountants and 
clerks. Some of them, as Peshwas, put aside the 
descendants of Sivaji, ruled over the greater part of 
India, and took the command of Mahratta armies. 
The Mahratta or Deshasth Brahmans are dark, 
swarthy men, much shorter than the Eonkani 
Brahman, often squat, with large, coarse features, 
large lips, and becoming in advancing life un- 
wieldy. The men are not good-looking, and the 
women are decidedly plain. The men are largely 
engaged in public offices as accountants and clerks. 
They are stolid men, inactive, and of sedentary 
habits, with literary tastes, and may be justly 
proud of their poets. 

The Konkani or Konkanistha Brahmans belong 
to that small strip of land lying between the 
Syhadri mountains and the Indian Ocean. They 
are all fair men, not large, but with lithe and 
agile frames, and decidedly of Aryan descent. 
They are good-looking, though in this respect 
inferior to the Afghan and Bajput races; and 
their women are fair and have pleasing counten- 
ances, with good figures, but even by their own 
relations are not considered to be equal to other 
of the women of India, amongst whom the fair 
Jewesses of Western India may be quoted. The 
race were agricultural until the British became 
supreme. The men are ready to move abroad in 
search of employment, and are met with amongst 
the Mahratta nation, throughout Berar, and are 
largely employed in the various public, offices as 
accountants, clerks, in the educational department, 
and in mercantile houses. They are not military 
nor agricultural, nor do they engage in trade. 
The Konkan Brahman has a pleasant expression, 
is easily moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, 
and is of an active turn of mind. They are easily 
distiuguishahle by the peculiarly large turbans 
which they wear. 

Konkani and Mahratta Brahmans eat together, 
but do not intermarry. They do not maiTy in 
their own tribe or got ; but the Mahratta Brahman 
will marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, and the 
Konkani Brahman will not marry a relative unless 
very remotely related. 

The Mahratta or Deshasth Brahman is a reserved 
man, little inclined to seek friendships, and rarely 
seen to laugh . They at one time filled almost every 
office under the Peshwa and under the British, and 
even in Madras till the middle of the 19th century 
the revenue accounts were kept in Mahrati by 
these Brahmans ; and in their own country they 
were zamindars, deshmookhs, and deshpandi, and 
almost all the village accountants were Deshasth 
Brahmans. Both these castes have to compete 
for employment with the writers known as Pur- 
bhu (Prabahu), of which there are two classes, 
the Patri Purbhu and the Kayasth Purbhu. 

Canara^ Mysore, — Mr. (Sir George) Campbell 
mentions (pp. 7 4, 130) that in the N. Canara district, ; 
in the high hilly country above and about the ghats, i 
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and on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a 
large population of Brahmans, industrious and 
thriving cultivators and landowners. Most of 
these are called Haiga Brahmans, and the culture 
of the betel-nut is their especial pursuit. They are 
very fair, with large eyes and aquiline noses. In 
the Nagar district of Mysore they are very nume- 
rous, not very literary or highly educated, but 
devoted to agriculture. 

In South Canara and the Tuluva country are 
many Brahmans, who do much cultivation ; and 
all down the west coast to the extreme south of 
India, the country is said to have been extensively 
colonized by Brahmans led from Oalpee by Para- 
•sarama., . 

They have been, from political and hostile cir- 
ciimstances, much removed from Malabar, but 
they are very numerous in Travancore and 
Cochin; and in the Palgbat valley they are 
numerous, and are industrious andgood cultivators. 

Travancore, — On the south-west coast the chief 
class of Brahmans are the Namburi, who have 
some very peculiar customs, but they principally 
engage in priestly offices. The Namburi Brah- 
mans resemble the Nair and the Hindu population 
of the S. W. coast, but are fair. 

Brahmans are scattered through T dingana and 
through the Tamil country, all tall, fair, and 
portly men; are aristocratic, do not engage in 
any menial avocation, but restrict themselves to 
priestly offices, to clerking in Government estab- 
lishments ; but in these the Sudra Naidu or Naik 
of Telingana, and the Mudali and Pillay Sudra of 
Tamil districts, and Vaisya Ohettyar, East Indians 
and Portuguese, descendants of Europeans, largely 
compete with them.— {Sir George) Campbell, 
pp. 67-67. 

In the festival of Bhaubij, on the 2d day of 
the month Kartik, the wives of all Brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaisliiiava sects, worship 
their husbands, standing before them, sacrificing 
with the lamp and ghi, and pouring rice over 
their heads. 

In Canarese-speaking countries the Brahmans 
are largely employed as accountants and office 
clerks. ^ They are much disliked by the Vira- 
Saiva lingaets. A village of iingaets near Kal- 
adgi abstained from digging a well in their village, 
to avoid attracting Brahmans amongst them. 

Among the population of Southern India, out 
of a total population of about 32 millions, over one 
million belong to the Brahman caste,— 547,027 
males and 548,418 females. In 1871, of the 
547,027 male Brahmans in the Madras Presi- 
dency, 332,934 were occupied as follows : — 
Government Civil Service, 

Military or Police service, 

Learned Professions, 

Minor „ 

Personal service, 


Professional, 


Domestic, 

Commercial, 

Agricultural, 

Industrial, 


Indefinite and 
Dnproduc- 
tive, , 


/Traders, 

•Ic 


Conveyors, 
Cultivators, 
/Dress, , 

Pood, , 

Metals, . 
Construction, 
Books, , 
Household goods, 
VCombiTstibles, 
'Labourers, . , 
Property, 
Unproductive, 
Others, . 


8,887 

747 

18,499 

55,504 

19,584 

12,910 

969 

132,443 

1G5 

1,778 

20 

55 

40 

16 

11 

5,384 

64,545 

15,529 

1,898 
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Over 24 per cent, are agriculturists, and over ingly created five tribes of Brahmans out of the 


11 per cent, are classed as deriving income from 
property. In the southern districts, especially, a . 
large proportion of the Brahmans are agriculturists. 
In Tinnevelly over 40 per cent, of them come 


surrounding populations. They migrated into 
Oudh, where also is one of the Brahmardcal 
families, who derive their origin from a prince 
whose self-importance would not allow him to 


under this head. But as a rule these Brahmans do offer sacrifice until he had 125,000 ijriests in 
not work with their own hands in agricultural attendance, and who accordingly invested the 


pursuits, and employ labourers to till the ground, common people of the country with the sacred 


In the northern districts and Tan jore the Brahman thread, in Behar the mass of the peasant Brah- 
laodowners figure chiefiy as owners of land, and mans attribute their origin to a manufacture of a 


as deriving their income from property. 


hundred thousand priests in prehistoric times. 


Avocations and Customs,-- Among the earliest ’ Malabar, Parasurama made the whole fisherman 
functions of the Indian priestly tribe was that of j population into Brahmans. They claim a very 
Purohita, or house-priest attached to a princely exalted rank. The Konkani Brahmans also are 


household. But their character and avocations descendants of a fisher i 


have altered with changing circumstances. 


and to the present 


day the casting of a net and the catching of a 


descriptions in the Vedas show us a primitive race fish form part of their wedding ceremonial. 


of shepherds and husbandmen praying to the gods Adisur, the founder of the Sen dynasty, brought 


for the safety of their flocks and crops, but as from Kanouj five Sagnic Brahmans of the tribes 
the Arians came into India they seem to have or gotra, Sanhila, Kashyapa, Vatsa, Saverna, and 


risen above manual labour; and Menu (iii. 165, 
iv. 5) even denounces agriculture as absolutely de- 


Bharudwaja. Several Sudra families, Ghose, 
Bhose, Dutt, Guha, Mittra, etc., accompanied 


grading. There are, however, in Orissa numerous them, and these take the position of Kulin Kayasths. 


Brahmans who cultivate vegetables, but they are In the reign of Bullal Sen, about 284 years before 


stigmatized as yam -growers, also lokik or worldly the Mahomedan invasion, all these Kulin Brah- 


Brahmans ; also brickmakers and bricklayers. In mans and Kulin Sudras had greatly increased, and, 


the Himalaya, in Chamba and near Dalhousie, they though degenerated in learning, they arrogated to 


are shepherds. InKangra, theDoab, and Benares, themselves a position above all the Sapta-sala or 


Brahmans guide the plough. In Central India aboriginal Brahmans; and Bullal Sen ennobled 


there are peasant Brahmans; and in Southern 
India Brahmans are to be seen as betel - leaf 


those Brahmans by giving to them the title of 
Kulin. The Kulin Brahman subsequently con- 


growers and fishermen ; while throughout the sented to marry the daughters of the aboriginal 
Tamil and Telugu countries they are to be found Brahman, who eagerly seek alliances with the 


as blacksmiths and goldsmiths, who wear the Kulin • and the Kulin have taken advantage of 


sacred thread, and refuse precedence to the recog- this, and have established a scale of fees for con- 


nised Brahmans ; and in Ceylon the descendants descending to accept a daughter of an inferior. 


of an imported race, the Goi Bamano, are culti- 
vators. 


They marry gold. Of the Kayasths who came from 
Kanouj, Bhose, Ghose, and Mittra were ennobled 


Almost every Indian province contains two or by Bullal Singh into Kulin Kayasths, and are still 
more distinct classes of Brahmans, descendants of in Bengal. The Dass, Day, Dutt, Guha, Kar, 


different immigrations. The Chamba Brahman 
shepherds are a fierce, stalwart race, very fair, 


Paulib, Sen, and Sing hold a second rank. 

Kulm Brahman women are married with diffi- 


and their women singularly handsome. In the culty, and generally to aged men. In 1868 there 


Simla hills the Brahman population consists in- 
discriminately of shepherds, husbandmen, day- 
labourers, cooks, and menials. In the inner hills 
they marry the widows of their elder brothers, 


were 11 Kulin men in Hoogly and 1 in Bardwan, 
each of whom had contracted 50 to 80 marriages ; 
24 in Hoogly and 12 in Bardwan, who had con- 
tracted from 20 to 50 marriages ; and 48 in Hoogly 


like the lower castes of Orissa, and sell their and 20 in Bardwan, wdio had contracted between 
daughters into a slavery faintly disguised by the 10 and 20 marriages. Kulinism is thus a great 


name of concubinage. The Patiala Brahmans polygamic institution, and a few Kulin women 


engage as day-labourers and are palanquin-bearers. 
Bishnuvi cultivators and graziers are numerous 
in Dhat ; some in Chore and in Oomerkote, Dhar- 
nas, and Mitti. 


have become prostitutes. In 1867 the abolition of 
this polygamy was contemplated, and will doubt- 
less soon be carried out (CViZ. Rev. May 1808). 
Agnihoira Brahmans Sive the remnant of the 


In Benares and the districts along the Ganges to worshippers of Agni, who still preserve the family 


the southward, a large peasant population claim 
the title of Brahman ; and their claim was recog- 


fire, but in other respects conform to some mode of 
popular Hindu devotion. According to prescribed 


nised by the native governments exempting them ruler where ^ perpetual flame is maintained, it is 


from capital punishment. The Buinhar or Bab- 
han of Behar^ a peasant Brahman, number three- 
fourths of the whole Brahman population of the 
Bhagulpur district. They resemble the ordinary 
husbandmen. 


used to light the fire round which the bride and 
bridegroom step at the marriage ceremony, and 
the funeral pile of either ; but the household fire 
is preserved only by this particular sect, the 
Agnihotra, and the great body of the people have 


There have been at times large manufactures of nothing of the kind. In this case they distinguish 
Brahmans by rulers. Some princes have imported between the sources whence they obtain the kind- 


Brahmans from distant localities, and other ling flame according to the purposes of its appli- 


princes have raised lower castes to the dignity of 
Brahmans. Jeypore has a class of ploughing 
Brahmans, as regards whom a tradition relates 


cation, and the fire of the marriage rite is taken 
from the hearth of a respectable person, or from 
a fire lighted on some auspicious occasion ; whilst 


that a warlike prince required a vast concourse of for the funeral pile any unpolluted fire may be 


priests to give dignity to his sacrifice, and accord- I used. 
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anotlier pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of 
a man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a 
woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 
person who is unclean. 

The Agnicula was a supposed Scythic race, whom 
the Brahmans, in order to oppose the Buddhists, 
formed into a religious confederacy. 

Aradhya Brahmans profess the Jangam creed, 
but a<lhere to their caste views. They are chiefly 
in the Canarese country. In other sects of Hindus, 
the Brahman uniformly take precedence of other 
castes ; but among the Jangam or Vira-Saiva he is 
degraded beneath all others. Hence there is a per- 
petual feud between the Aradhya Brahman and the 
Jangams, who (unless at funerals, where all are 
bound to assist) treat these Brahmans with con- 
tempt (Brown on the Creed and Customs and 
Literature of the Jangams, p. 8). 

The emigration of the Brahmans to peninsular 
India appears to have been subsequent to the first 
great change in their religious system. The reli- 
gion they introduced was probably a rudiraental 
form of Saivaism, with a tendency to the mys- 
tical and mythological system of the Puranas. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that the 
Vedic or elementary system was ever known in 
the Tamil country, either as an indigenous religion 
or as introduced by the Brahmans. 

The Brahmans deeply impressed Alexander by 
tbeir learning and austerities. One of them, 
Kalanos by name, was tempted, notwithstanding 
the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the service 
of the conqueror. But, falling sick in Persia, 
Kalanos determined to put an end to his life. 
Alexander, on hearing of his philosopher’s resolve, 
vainly tried to dissuade him ; then loaded him 
with jewels, and directed that he should be 
attended with all honours to the last scene. Dis- 
tributing the costly gifts of his master as he 
advanced, wearing a garland of flowers, and sing- 
ing hymns, the Brahman mounted a funeral pyre, 
and perished in the flames. 

The Brahmans of the present day are a race of 
the highest culture, the result of 3000 years of 
hereditary education and self-restraint, and they 
have evolved a type of mankind quite distinct 
from the surrounding population. Even the 
passing traveller in India marks them out alike 
from the bronze-cheeked, large-limbed, leisure- 
loving Rajput or warrior caste of Aryan descent, 
and from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, thick- 
lipped, low ciistes of non- Aryan origin, with their 
short bodies and bullet heads. The bulk of the 
Bralimans stand apart from both, tall and slim, 
with finely-modelled lips and nose, fair complexion, 
high forehead, and slightly cocoanut - shaped 
skull, — the man of self-centred refinement. He is 
an example of a class becoming the ruling power , 
in a country, not by force of arms, but by the 
vigour of hereditary culture and temperance. One 
race has swept across India after another; dynasties 
have risen and fallen ; religions have spread them- 
selves over the land, and disappeared. But since 
the dawn of history, the Brahman has calmly 
ruled, swaying the minds and receiving the 
homage of the people, and accepted by foreign 
nations as the highest type of Indian mankind 
(Imp. Gaz. vol. iv.), 

Brahmanism is the ordinary designation of the 
Hindu religion at present prevailing. It is 
accommodating to anything that partakes of 


idol-worship ; similarly as a Roman would wor- 
ship Isis and Osiris, so a Hindu makes offerings 
to apotheosized Mahomedans, such ^ as Shaikh 
Sadu, Ghazi Mian, and Shaikh Madar in Northern 
India ; and throughout all India there are mul- 
titudes of figures of local divinities who have 
been admitted into the Hindu Pantheon as avatars 
of Vishnu or Siva, the chief gods of the modern 
Hindus. The Vaisbnava doctrine raises Vishnu 
to the highest place, and adores his different 
avatars, together with a multitude of other deities, 
powers of nature, and mythical persons. The 
Saiva doctrine places Siva highest in the rank of 
the gods. The professors of this doctrine number 
many millions more than the professors of Vishnu- 
ism. Although Siva is the god of destruction, he 
is also the god of reproduction, considered with 
respect to the idea, which ever pervades the 
doctrine of Brahma, namely, that death is but the 
recommencement of a new life. Vedantism, so 
named after the Vedanta of Vyasa, has few 
adherents, consisting of some philosophical Brah- 
mans. Of the thousands of temples in India 
consecrated to various deities, only one, it is said, 
is consecrated to this doctrine, in which Brahma 
is worshipped alone. 

Various ceremonies are attendant upon Hindu 
boys between infancy and the age of eight years. 
After that age, and before a Brahman^ lad is 
fifteen, it is imperative upon him^ to receive ^ the 
poita, yadnupavita, zonar, janavi, or jhandiam, 
the sacred thread, which the Brahmans in their 
secret ceremonies call Yadnupavita. In the in- 
vestiture, the priest offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships the salagrama, repeating a number of 
prayers. The boy’s white garments are then taken 
off, and he is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth 
is brought over his head, that no Sudra may see 
his face ; after which he takes in his right hand a 
branch of the vilva, .^gle marmelos, and a piece 
of cloth in the form of a pocket, and places the 
branch on his shoulder, with shoes on feet and 
umbrella in hand. A poita of three threads, made 
of the fibres of the suru, to which a piece of deer’s 
skin is fastened, is suspended from the boy’s left 
I shoulder, falling under his right arm, during the 
' reading of the incantations or invocations. The 
father of the boy then repeats certain formulas, 
and in a low voice pronounces three times, the 
Gaitri, O’m! BhurbhuviissuvUha, O’m! Tatsa vit’hru 
varennyiim, B’hargo devS,sya dhimahi diiiyo y onaba 
pracho dayath. O’m I earth, air, and heaven, 
O’m ! ‘ Let us meditate on the adorable light of 

the divine Sun (Savitri), may it guide our intel- 
lects.’ After this prayer the suru poita is taken off, 
and the real poita, or sacred thread, put on. The 
receiving of the poita is considered as the second 
birth of a Hindu, who is from that time denomi- 
nated ‘dwija’ or twice-born. A Brahman boy 
cannot be married till he has received the poita. 
The sacred thread must be made by a religious 
Brahman. It consists of three strings, each 
ninety- six hat’h (forty-eight yards), which are 
twisted together ; it is then folded into three, and 
again twisted ; these a second time folded into the 
same number, and tied at each end in knots. It 
is worn over the left shoulder (next the skin, ex- 
tending half-way down the right thigh) by the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes. The first 
are usually invested with it at eight years of age, 
the second at eleven, and the Vaisya at twelve. 
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The period may, from especial causes, be deferred ; 
but it is indispensable that it should be received, 
or the parties resisting it become outcastes. An 
individual is not fully a member of this class until 
he have assumed this emblem. It is like the Roman 
lad’s assumption of the toga virilis. 

A KiiLin Brahman can marry as many wives as 
he likes ; but there are certain Brahmans in Bengal 
who find the greatest difficulty in getting married 
to even one wife. These are the Bangshaja Brah- 
mans of the Shrotriya class. While a Kulin 
Brahman gets for every wife that he marries a 
handsome bribe, a Bangshaja Shrotriya Brahman 
has to pay down a large sum of money to the 
father of the girl whose hand he seeks to obtain. 
The consequence is that, owing to their poverty, 
numbers of Bangshaja Shrotriya Brahmans never 
get married at all. To remedy this evil, in 
Eastern Bengal, when in any village the number 
of unmarried Shrotriya becomes inconveniently 
large, one of the ghatak of the place— those under- 
servants of Bidhata who take a prominent part in 
all marriages' — goes to Shrihatta in Syihet. There, 
with the assistance of his agents in the district, 
and by means whether fair or foul, he procures a 
number of girls, to whom he holds out the pro- 
spect of a pleasant settlement in life. The girls 
may not all be Brahman girls, some of them may 
be of the Ghandal caste, and others may be young 
widows; but whatever may be their caste, cha- 
racter, and antecedents, they are huddled together 
in a boat, often fifteen or sixteen in number, 
and taken to the ghat of the Shrotriya village. 
The faces of the old Shrotriya bachelors become 
lighted up with joy, when they hear of the arrival 
of the hymeneal boat. The sensation which these 
higbly-favoured boats create in Eastern Bengal, 
is infinitely greater than that produced in Calcutta 
by the orange-boats of Syihet, or the mango boats 
of ^falda. The Bangshaja bachelors besiege the 
boat in numbers. Each one selects a girl accord- 
iug to his taste, a bargain is struck with the 
ghatak, and the celebration of the rites of 
marriage, according to the forms prescribed in the 
Shastras, soon follows. The plain-looking girl, 
for whom no Shrotriya may have a fancy, is 
employed as a maid- servant either of the ghatak 
himself, or of any other who may stand in need of 
her services. 

The influence on India of the Brahman races 
has been great. They developed a noble language 
and literature. They were the priests and the 
philosophers of their race ; also the lawgivers, 
administrators, men of science, and poets. They 
have brought the mass of the backward races into 
the social and religious organization of Hinduism. 
They wrote the Vedas, Brahmanas, Sutras, and 
IJpanishads, meaning the science of God and his 
identity with the soul ; the Aranyakas, or tracts 
for the forest recluse ; and the more recent 
Poranas, or traditions. The six Darsana, or 
schools of philosophy — Sankhya, Yoga, (3, 4) 
Yedanta, (5) Nyaya, and (6) Vaiseshika — originated 
from them. They treated philosophy as a branch 
of religion. They had also a circle of the sciences, 
the Science of Language. Panini, B.C. 350, was 
the founder of Sanskrit grammar. Under every 
dynasty and government in India, Brahmans 
have held the highest executive offices alike in 
the civil executive and in the political administra- 
tion of the country, for, until the middle of the 


BRAHMAN. 

nineteenth century, all learning and science 
centred in them. The introduction into India, 
by the British, of the western forms of education, 
and the system of grants-in-aid to schools, 
however, have permitted, particularly in the south 
of India, all the Sudra and ^"aisya races to com- 
pete with the Brahmans, who are being largely 
displaced from their former exclusive position, 
though they are still a great power in the state. 

There is no being more aristocratic in his ideas 
than the secular Brahman or priest, who deems 
the bare name a passport to respect. The Kulin 
Brahman of Bengal piques himself upon his title 
of nobility, granted by the last Hindu king of 
Kanoiij (whence they migrated to Bengal), and 
in virtue of which his alliance in matrimony is 
courted. But although Menu has imposed obliga- 
tions towards the Brahman little short of adora- 
tion, these are limited by him to the learned in the 
Vedas : he classes an unlearned Brahman with an 
elephant made of wood, or an antelope of leather, 
— nullities save in name. 

Owing to the segregation which all the Hindu 
races practise, Brahmans have never formed a 
compact body, and their influence and power have 
been local. Learned Brahmans are much respected. 
At festivals, weddings, and feasts for the dead, 
they are invited to the houses of the wealthy, 
are feasted, treated with honour, and on their 
departure receive gifts of value, dresses, gold and 
silver vessels, ornaments of numerous kinds, food, 
and also money. A man of learning often takes one 
or more of his scholars to such assemblies, both to 
enhance his own reputation and to accustom them 
to respectable society; and the students also 
obtain a share of the presents. From gifts of this 
kind the larger number both of teachers and 
students in the Hindu schools of learning are 
supported, their food procured, and their house 
accommodation provided. Tolas, or native col- 
leges of this kind, are scattered all over the 
province of Bengal, and one or more may be 
found in all the great villages. The Zillah of 
Bard wan, for example, though not particularly 
celebrated for learning, contained, a few years 
ago, 190 Sanskrit schools and 1350 students. 
Some places are more celebrated as seats of learn- 
ing than others. In North India, for instance, 
Nuddea, Santipur, Tirhut, and above all Benares, 
contain a large number of colleges. In South India 
they are chiefly found in the provinces of Tanjore 
and Madura. These schools are divided into 
three classes, — those wherein general literature is 
studied, the schools of law, and those of philo- 
sophy. In the first the subject-matter of study 
embraces grammar, lexicology, poetical wmrks, and 
rhetoric. According to Bunsen, Brahmans have 
systematically adulterated and adjusted the early 
history of India (iii. 513). Brahmans were ac- 
quainted with the Talmud ; and Sir W. Jones 
thought that Genesis ii. 21, 23 is referred to in the 
form of Siva and Parvati, known as Art’hanesvari, 
of which the right hand half is Siva and on the left 
hand Parvati. — Brown on the Jangams; Bunsen's 
Egypt, iii. 513; Chow-Chow, p. 44; Mullen's Hindu 
Philosophy, pp. 10, 11 ; Coleman's Mythology, p, 
154; Calcutta Review, May 1868; Tod's Rajas- 
than, L p. 512 ; Taylor, Mackenzie MSS. Bkaga- 
vad-Gita; Sir George Campbell's Ethnology ; Bow- 
ring's Ethnology in B. Soc. Jo . ; Darwinism in 
Morals, p. 279 ; Hunter'. s Orissa ; Imp. Gaz . ; Moor's 
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Ribeyro, p. 265, quoted in Tennent’s Christianity 
of Ceylon, p. 197.) Bunsen says (iii. 516) the 
worship by the Aryan immigrants and the institu- 
tion of castes seems to have commenced after they 
crossed the Sutlej river; and the original seat of 
this worship extended from the Indus to the 
Ganges and to Bengal (Behar). He adds that 
Brahmans, after crossing the Sutlej, introduced 
Siva and other deities, and threw those of the 
Yedic period into the shade. According to 
Bunsen, also, it was about the year 3000 b.c. that 
the schism took place amongst the Aryans, w^hen 
all India east of the Sutlej adopted Brahmanism, 
and the religious views, forms, and habits of 
Bactria were for ever abandoned. According to 
Menu, the world had passed through four yogas 
when Brahmanism was introduced. 

Fa Hian, the Chinese priest of Buddha, who 
travelled through Tartary to India and Ceylon in 
the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., mentions thatin 
the whole of that vast route, incinding Afghanistan 
and Bokhara, he found a Buddhist people and 
dynasty, with traditions of its endurance for the 
preceding thousand years- As to Hindustan itself, 
he says, from the time of leaving the deserts of 
Jeysulmir and Bikanir and the river Jumna to 
the west, all the kings of the different kingdoms 
in India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, 
and when they do honour to the ecclesiastics they 
take off their diadems. See also Maupied, Essai 
sur POrigine des Principaux Peuples Anciens, 
chap, ix. p. 209. 

According to Strabo (Dionysos, p. 117), Siva 
was worshipped in the mountains (Rudra, Soma, 
Siva) ; Herakles (Indra, Vishnu) in the plains. 
Brahmanism was found established in Hindustan by 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus at the 
court of Chandragupta, and at the time of the 
Periplus the very southernmost point of the 
Peninsula was, as now, a seat of worship of Siva’s 
■wife. 

B'rom the above it would appear that prior to 
the preaching of Sakya Sinha, there were in India 
numbers who entertained doctrines with some 
similarity to those which he taught ; but until 
Asoka (b.c. 257) adopted the Buddhist beliefs, the 
followers of the Vedic and Puranic doctrines, as 
expounded by the Brahmans, were by far the most 
numerous. The two creeds were, however, co- 
i existent throughout India, and in the same 
towns, but Brahmanism fell into the shade for 
about a thousand years, from the time of Buddha, 
B.c. 623-5, till the reappearance of Brahmans at 
the court of Vikramaditya, a.d. 490-530, when the 
religion they recognised began to assume the 
form which it still presents in India, a confused 
mass of local superstitions and myths. About 
B.C. 700-1 Brahmans had became a recognised 
caste, who shared power with the Kshatriya ; the 
Vaisya, as merchants, bad become a power; 
and the Sudras had become a recognised division 
of the population. Between the times before 
Sakya’s advent and the centuries after Brah- 
mans began to rise in power, the old Vedic 
books and their doctrines had been pushed 
aside by other old w^ritings, now known as the 
Puranas. The Brahmanism of the Vedas and that 


Pantheon ; T Veter’s Indian Literature ; Wilson's j 
Glossary, 

BRAHMAKA, Sanskrit prose works, of later 
date than the Vedas; the oldest is the Aitareya, 
which has much historical information. The 
several Brahmana are chiefly liturgical, ritualistic, 
and legendary, and, in the various Upanishad, 
passing into the rationalized state, and becom- 
ing metaphysical and mystical. Their professed 
objects are to teach the sacrifice; they appeal 
continually to earlier authorities, and evolve their 
dogmas under the guise of free Mimdnsfi or discus- 
sion. They are the work of several individuals, 
and Professor Miiller limits their age to the 
two centuries from B.o. 800 to 600, if not 
prior thereto. Each of the Sanhitas or col- 
lection of hymns has its Brahmana, and these 
generally maintain the essential character of the 
Veda to which they belong. The Rig- Veda has 
the Aitareya Brahmana, also the ‘Kanshitaki or 
Sankhayana ; the Y aj ur- V eda, in its Taittiriy a 
Sanhita, has the Taittiriya Brahmana ; and its 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita has the Satapatha Brahmana. 
The Sama Veda has eight Brahmanas, and the 
Atharvaone. — Weher; Muller; Dowson, 

BRAHMANABAD, a ruined city in the Hyder- 
abad district in Sind, supposed to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake ; and recent excava- 
tions show whole households overwhelmed to- 
gether, men and women at their work, and cattle 
in their stalls. Sculptures, engraved gems, carved 
ivory, earthenware and coloured glass, have been 
found. Tradition says it was destroyed in the 
seventh century by the gods, in punishment for 
king Doloras’ iniquities. — Imp, Gaz, 


BRAHMANA WANSE, a race in Ceylon who 
take a high place amongst the Hindu races of the 
island. 

BRAHMAN DA, in Hinduism, the mundane egg 
created by Brahma; also the visible sky, which is 
supposed to be the shell of this egg. 

BRAHMANI, a name of Saraswati as goddess 
of learning ; also any Brahman woman. 

BRAHMANICAL CAVES. See Architecture. 


. BRAHMANISM. Early writers on the religions 
of India, who drew their information exclusively 


from Sanskrit and Brahmanical sources, amongst 
whom was Klaproth, inclined to favour the pre- 
tensions of Brahmanism as more ancient than 
Buddhism ; but in later times the translations of 
the Pali records and other sacred volumes of 
Buddhism in Western India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Nepal, have inclined the preponderance of 
opinion in favour of at least a contemporaneous 
development. A summary of the arguments in 
favour of the superior antiquity of Buddhism is to 
be found in the notes, etc., by Colonel Sykes, in 
the twelfth volume of the Asiatic Journal, and in the 
Essai sur I’Origine des Principaux Peuples Anciens, 
par F. L. M. Maupied, chap. viii. The Rev, Mr. 
Gogerly says the sacred Buddhist books in Ceylon 
expressly demonstrate that its doctrines had been 
preached by the twenty-four Buddhas who had 
lived in succession prior to Gautama or Sakya, in 
periods incredibly remote, but that they had 
entirely disappeared at the time of Gautama’s 
birth, so that he re- discovered the whole, and 
revived an extinguished or nearly extinct school 
of philosophy. (Notes on Buddhism by the Rev. 

D. J, Gogerly, appendix to Lee’s translation of 
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The change from Buddhism to Brahmanism rise among gigantic glaciers to the S.E. of lake 
was brought about often with much violence and Manasarowara. An old Lama told Abbe Dusirodins 
cruelty, by great efforts of the Brahmanical secta- that in his youth he had visited nearly the whole of 
nans. The great champions of Brahmanism were Tibet, and had followed the great river from its 
Kumarila Bhatta, who was a violent opposer of source, in or near the lakes of Too-ma-pauf in the 
the Buddhists ; Sankara Acharya, the great Ved- western part of the province of Nogai^ the most 
antic reformer, who flourished in the 8th or 9th western of Tibet, and the Lama said that some 
century; EamaMja, who lived in the 12th, days to the east of Lassa the river turns tow'ards 
Ma.uba.vacb ftry a in tli6 14th, and Vala.bliacha.ry a the south, ina.kiiig^ a. long bend, a.nd traverses the 
in the IGfch century a.d. The last three were Tibetan district of Hia-yul, a rich and well-peopled 
V aishnava teachers. Earaanuja was the first to district just to the north of Lhopa. The river 
inculcate the Bhakti doctrine, and he was followed enters the coontry of the wild Lhopa tribe, and 
by several others, incluiding Chaitanya in Bengal, winds its way among steep and rugged bare rUks, 
Brahinanism is at present synonymous with without roads, and which can be passed only by 
Hinduism, and the Brahmanical religionists are means of wretched ladders made of lianas. After 
of three classes, the worshippers of Vishnu, of a certain course among the Lhopa, the river falls 
biva, and of the Sakta or female energies of the over a high rock into a valley which is not known, 
gods. But it is in some places a nature- worship, in The height of the fall is so great that the Lama 
others an idolatry, in others a hero-worship, in said it made him giddy to look down. At this 


others a physiology, in others a philosophy, per- 
haps in all a spirit- worship. 

Learned Hindus, however, have six schools of 
philosophy, called the six Barsana, viz. Nyaya, 

-v A.r: A. j 


place, he said, the river is almost as considerable 
as the Kin-sha-kiang at Bathang. 

The Imperial Gazetteer says that the Bihang is 
believed to be the continuation of the Sangpu or 


Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, Purva Miniansa and Narichu Sangpu of Tibet, which rises on the 


Uttara Mimansa. These have one starting-point, 
ex nihilo nihil Jit; and all have the same final object, 
the emancipation of the soul from future birth and 


further side of the Himalayas, in about 31° JST. and 
83° E., and flows past Lassa eastwards through 
the whole of Tibet, but the continuity has nob 


existence, and absorption into the supreme soul of been verified, owing to the difficulties of the 
the universe. Besides these six are a later system, mountainous region and to the inhospitable 

4 . 1 ,^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ . 


the universe. Besides these six are a later system, 
known as the Puranic and the Eclectic school. — 
Weber'’s Indian Literature ; Elphinstone‘‘$ India ; 
Bnimii’s Egypt; Todh Bujasthan ; Bebeyro's 


character of its occupants. The main stream in 
the Assam valley is made up by the confluence of 
three swift rivers, the Dibang, Bihang, and Brah- 


Ceylon ; Tennent\^ Christianity^^ p. 199 ; Calcutta mapiitra proper, in lat. 27° 70' N. and Jong. 95° 50' 
Review ; Dowson^s Classical Dictionary ; Weber, E. ; the two latter are supposed to penetrate the 
BKxiHMAHY, a river of Orissa, rises in the Himalaya by a rocky gorge. 
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Palamow table-land, lat. 23° 25', long. 84° 13'. It 
is formed by the South Koel and the Sankh rivers, 
at the prettiest spot in the Gangpur state of Chutia 
K’agpur, from which it passes through the Bonai, 
the Talcher, and Dhenkanal states and the Cut- 


On entering the valley of Assam, the united 
stream rolls for 450 miles from the N.E. to the 
S.S.W. through the plain, with a vast expanse of 
water, broken by innumerable islands. On leav- 
ing Assam near Bhubri, it turns sharply due 


tack district into the Bay of Bengal, near Pi S., sw'eeping round the spurs of the Gard hills. 
Palmyras. Length, 410 miles. The confluence and runs S. for 180 miles through the plain of 
of the South Koel and the Sankh is said by local Eastern Bengal as far as its confluence with the 
tradition to be the scene of the amour of the sage Padma, or main stream of the Ganges at Goalanda. 
Parasara with the fisher-girl Matsya Gandha, who Here the conjoint delta of the two rivers com- 
became the mother of Vyasa, the reputed com- mences. The great bulk of the waters of the 
piler of the Vedas and the Mahabliarata. — Imp, Brahmaputra flow toward the S.W., and ultimately 
^ reaches the sea by the broad estuary known as 

BRAHMANY BULL, a term applied to the the Megna. Shortly after leaving Assam, what 
Immped cattle of India and the Archipelago ; the is at present (1882) the chief channel of the 
Bus Indicus of authors, partly wild and partly Brahmaputra takes the name of Jamuna, the bed 
domesticated; also the votive liberated bull, set along which it flowed in the middle of the 18th 


free by Hindus to roam. See Bovidsc ; Bijar ; century running past Maimansinh further to the 
Brihhotsarg ; Saur. east, and, retaining the original name, to re-unite 

BRAHMANY BUCK, Casarca rutila. with the larger body of water by means of the 

BRAHMANY KITE, the name given in the Megna. After the confluence of the Brahma- 
Peninsula of India to the Haliastur Indicus. It putra, Dibang, and Bihang, as it rolls to the sea 
receives its name from Europeans because Hindus it receives successively the Subansiri, 180; 
reverence it, and regard it as the vahan of Vishnu. Bhoroli, Manas, 189 ; Gadadhar or Sankas, 160 ; 
It is often fed by Hindus, on whose call of Hari ! Bharla and Tista, 313, on the right bank ; and the 
Hari! the birds assemble, and animal food is tossed Noa Dihing, 100; Buri Dihing, 150; Di Sang, 
to them. This is to be seen daily, everywhere. Bhansiri, and Kapili, on the left. All of these are 
The birds are expert fishers. See Garuda ; Vahan. navigable by country boats of the largest size. 

BRAHMA PURA, the fabled city or heaven of The Brahmakund, a place of Hindu pilgrim- 
Brahma on the top of Mount Meru. — Dowson, age, is a very deep basin-shaped enlargement 

BRAHMA PURANA, the first of the Puranas. of the river, just before it emerges from the 
It chiefly relates to sun-worship, hence another mountains to descend into the plains of Assam. 


name, Saurya Parana. — Dowson, 
BRAHMAPUTRA, a river in the N.E. of India, 
flowing into the Bay of Bengal. It has not beeii 
traced from its source, but is generally believed to 


The velocity of the current, which both above 
and below the Brahmakund is very great, suffers 
a great diminution at this point. In its S.W. 
course, along the whole length of the left shore 
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of the Brahmapittra, and nearly parallel to the colour with an oohrey clay. They are usually 
broad valley through which it runs, we meet adopted into the order from their boyhood, and 
with a longitudinal range of secondary hills, acknowledge no social affinities nor interests, 
inhabited by the various scattered tribes of the They regard Vishnu as the supreme spirit, as the 
Haga, Khassya, Jaintia, and Garo, in the Patkoi, pre-existent cause of the universe, from whose 
Khassya, and Garo hills. These latter hills run substance the world was made. — Wilson. 
south-east, skirting the rice-fields of Maimansinh, BRAHMA SAVARNI, one of the 14 patriarchs 
Oomillah, and Koa Colly, and forming the greater who are supposed to preside successively over the 
])art of Chittagong and Arakan down to the 14 Manwantara of the Calpa. — Warren^ Kala 
Irawadi. The level of the Brahmaputra at Sanhita. 

Sadia is 210 feet, the fall from Sadia to the delta BRAHMA SIDDHANTA, the second of the 
consequently amounting to half a foot per mile, authentic Hindu Shastra. 

Sadia is situated near the spot where the most BRAHMA SUTRA, or Brahma Mimansa Sutra, 
considerable of its affluents join the Brahmaputra, aphorisms on the Vedanta philosophy, by Bada- 
viz. the Dihang, a river seemingly identical with rayana or Vyasa. — Dowson. See Sutra; Veda, 
the Tibetan Zambu, or Sang-pu. The ebb and BRAHMA VAIVARTA PURARA contains 
flood of the tide extend, in the season when theriver 18,000 stanzas ; a sectarian work on the youthful 
is low, upwards beyond Dacca. The branches of the Krishna and Radha. — Dowson. See Sacta. 
Brahmaputra, together with those of the Ganges, BRAHMAVARTA, according to Menu, a tract 
intersect Lower Bengal in such a variety of direc- of land immediately to the westward of the Jumna, 
tions as to form a complete system of inland navi- between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
gation. The Brahmaputra begins to rise in April, Drishadwati (Dhrisdavati) (Caggar), about 100 
owing to the melting of the snow at its alpine miles to the R.W. of Debli, and in extent about 
sources. About the 1st July it is at full flood, and 65 miles long and from 20 to 40 miles broad. Its 
all the level country is submerged ; herds of buffa- customs are models to pious Hindus, The country 
loes, deer, and hogs then swim for refuge to the hills, between that tract and the Jumna, and all to the 
The Brahmaputra drains Assam in every direction, north of the Jumna and Ganges, including North 
It is known in Assam by the name Hiranyo or Behar,iscalledBramarshiby Menu; and Brahmans 
golden. Ill the rainy season it rises 30 or 40 feet born within that tract are pronounced to be suit- 
above its lowest level, overflows its banks, and able teachers of the several usages of men. — 
inundates the country like an inland sea. In the Elphin. p. 205. 

dry season it is a labyrinth of half-filled channels, BRAHMESWARA, in Cuttack, not far from 
rendering the navigation intricate, and fit only for Bhubaneswara. Here a slab was found with an 
steamers of light draught. It is not navigable inscription in Sanskrit verse. It commemorates 
for steamers higher than Dibrugarh ; 800 miles, the temple of Brahmeswara being erected to Siva 
As seen from Ogri hill, near Tezpur, the river is by Kolavati, the mother of Udyotaka. The era 
sweeping along in a bed of from ten to twelve Samvat 18 is used. The temple was no doubt 
miles in breadth, with numerous islands, covered erected after that to Siva at Bhubaneswar, which 
with canes and shrubs. The chief towns on the Mr. Stirling says was completed a.d. 667, and 
hanks of the river are Bishnath, Durrung, Gow- that at Kanarak A.D. 1241. If the Samvat era 
hatty, Goalpara, Nasseerabad. It is navigable 18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty that subverted 
from the Bay of Bengal to Dibrugarh near the the Bhupala, it corresponds to a.d. 1141. — J. A. 
head of the Assam valley, within 600 miles of S. B. v. p, 660, vii. p. 557. 

Pengshaw, on the Yang-tze-kiang river. Of these BRAHMO, a name applied by Mr. Hodgson to 
500 miles, 300 are known, and if this route can be the Kusunda, a Bhot tribe occupying the dense 
opened, the rich province of the Yang-tze-kiang forests of the central region of Nepal, 
may hereafter be opened to Indh^Schlagentmifs BRAHMO-SAMAJ’H, a small reforming Hindu 
General Huppmetnj of India,, ii. p. 98 ; Jmjmdal sect, who regard their views as a pure theism, recog- 
Gazetteer. See Assam ; Megna. nise the absolute unity and spirituality of God, the 

BRAHMA RAKSHASL Tam. Fourcroya abolition of caste, and the elevation and instruction 
cantala. ^ of woman. During a very few years, Brahmoism 

BRAHMA - RANDHRA, Pineal gland. See ran through three different stages. In the first it 
Yug-byasa, had for its foundation Yedic testimony tempered 

BRAHMARI. Tel. Clerodendron serratum. by reason ; in the second stage, reason and 

BKAHMA-RISHI, five patriarchs of the Hindu philosophy ; and about 1870 it was supposed to 
people who founded clans or gotra of Brah- stand on intuition guided by reason. But quite 
mans, viz. Kasyapa, Vasishta, Angiras, Atri, and one-fourth of the total number of Brahmo rest on 
Brighu. ^ Vedic testimony, and nearly one- third look up to 

BRAHMA SAMPRADAYI, or Madhavachari, reason alone. And though the intuitive Brahmo 
a small Yaishnava sect of Hindus in Southern have done away with Srads, Anoprashans, etc., 
India, founded by Madhavacharya, a Brahman, son their brethren of the first stage perform those 
of Madhige Bhatta, born a.d. 1199 in Tuluva. Hindu ceremonies in all their forms. The Brahmo 
At Udipi, Madhyatala, Subrahmanya, and other of the second stage hold a middle place. On its 
places, he established temples, and eight maths in decline, another theistical body arose, the Dharma 
Tuluva, below the Ghats. The superiors or gurus Sabha. Brahmoism, in all its phases of develop- 
of theMadhava sect are Brahmans and Sanyasis, or ment, has carried on a crusade against the institu- 
profess csenobitic observances. The disciples, who tion and usages of caste. Its leading members 
are domesticated in the several maths, profess also have strongly advocated a repudiation of two 
perpetual celibacy, lay aside the Brahmanical great social customs, that of infant marriages and 
cord, carry a staff and a water-pot, go bareheaded, the prohibition of widow marriages. They have 
and wear a single wrapper stained of an orange * deprecated polygamy, and have striven to place 
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the marriage institution on a footing similar to that 
which has received the moral and practical sanction 
of civilised communities. In 1880 there were 149 
Samaj’hs scattered throughout India. In Calcutta 
alone there were 20 ; in Bengal, 54 ; in Assam, 7 ; 
Chutia Nagpur, 3 ; Behar, 7 • Orissa, 2; N.W. P., 
8 ; Central Provinces, 1 ; Punjab, 5 ; Sind, 3 ; 
Gujerat, 3 ; Bombay, 6 ; and AIadras, 6. Of these, 
44 have mandirs, or places of worship. In connec- 
tion with the society eighteen different periodicals 
were published. Of these, six were in English, 
nine Bengali, one each in the Hindi and Uria 
languages, and one in Anglo-Mahratti. There are 
schools kept up by the society, besides schools 
and classes kept up by the local Samaj’h. 

BRAHMYA, in Hindu astronomy, the Yoga 
Star of the 25th lunar mansion, ‘a’ Pegasi. — 
Wa7Ten. 

BRAHUI, the dominant race in Baluchistan. 
Their tribes, above 70 in number, are nomades, 
residing in one part of the country in summer, mi- 
grating to another for the winter season, and con- 
stantly shiftiug for pasturage. The Baluchi has a 
tali figure, long visage, and raised features. The 
Brahui have short, thick bones, with round faces 
and flat lineaments, are stout and squat, and num- 
bers of them have brown hair and beards. Their 
name is said to be from an affix ‘boan,’ and ‘roh,’ 
a hill ; and the name of the Narui, orBaluch, race 
is said to mean ‘ not mountaineers.’ The Brahui 
have no religious men, whether syud, pir, mullah, 
or fakir. The tribes reside in tomans, or collec- 
tions of tents. These tents are made of goat’s 
hair, black or striped. The furniture is very simple, 
— a few metal cooking-pots, a stone hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and a hookah, are all that are 
usually found in a Brahui tent. That of the 
chief may perhaps be better furnished, and he 
is richer than his neighbours in flocks and herds. 
The dress of the lower orders is made up of a long 
tunic, trousers loose at the feet. The Kamburani, 
the chief tribe, are divided into three distinct 
gradations of rank, called Ahmedzai, Khani, and 
Kamburani. The first supplies the khan; the 
Khani are of the secondary rank of chiefs- The 
■wovd Kamburani includes all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, hut do not marry 
their daughters into, other tribes. The typical 
Brahui are certain tribes in Saharawan and 
Jhalawan. The Brahui are Sunni Mahomedans. 
They have, both in feature and speech, indications 
of a Turanian element. Their political chief is 
the Khan of Kalat. 

They are entirely illiterate ; not a single book 
exists in their language, or specimen of their 
language reduced to any form of writing. It is 
called Kiir-Gali, and, according to Dr, Caldwell, 
is mainly Panjabi, with a Dravidian element; 
according to Mr. Campbell, is mainly Aryan 
(Indo-Persic), with a Turanian element. Ethno- 
logists are inclined to consider them to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in the 
Peninsula, and infer from this that the passage 
of the Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus. — Mr, Campbell, pp. 54-56. 

BRAJ or Braj-mandal, a pastoral district ex- 
tending in a circuit of 84 cos around the town of 
Mathura, celebrated in the traditions of Hindustan 
as the country where Krishna pastured his herds. 


The soil is poor and thin, with few trees, the niin, 
faras, and species of the fig tribe being the most 
prominent. The Jumna is the only great river ; 
for the rainy season it is a mighty stream, a mile 
or more broad, but for eight months in the year, 
meanders, a mere rivulet, between wide expanses 
of sand. The untidy Jat and Gujar are the chief 
proprietary classes. Hindu pilgrims, commencing 
in August, perambulate its 24 groves or ripa ban 
and 12 ban or woods. The people are still 
pastoral ; the villages contain much horned cattle. 
Braj-bhasha is a term applied to the Hindi tongue 
of that district. 

BRAJBASI, a native of BraJ ; an armed attend- 
ant, a guard, a watchman or doorkeeper. 

BRALLAH. Maleal. A small tree on the 
Malabar coast, used for boats, and for timbers and 
knees in larger vessels ; it is considered strong 
and durable. — Edye, M. and C. 

BR AM ATS A. Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 

BRAMBANG. Malay. A sour fruit used for 
chatnis and in curries, perhaps the Averrhoa 
bilimbi ; also said to mean the onion, Allium cepa. 

BEAM-BUG. See Insects. 

BRAMI. Hind. Anemone, sp. ; also Taxus 
baccata, Beng. Sarcostemma brevistigma. — W. 

BRAN or Bren. Hind. Quercus annulata. 
Brankul, Ulmus campestris. Branna, U. erosa. 
BRAN. 

Meh-fu-tsze, . . . Chin. | Sakam, . . . Malay. 
Bhusa, . . Guj., Hind, j Towru, Toudu, Tam., Tel. 

The thin light skin or husk of wheat, separated 
by means of the sieve from ground wheat. 

BRANCH OF A TREE. 

Ghussun, . 

Thit-kain, 

Shakavu, . 

Erauche, . 

Zweig, . , 

Dankalu, . 


. . . Arab. 

Dalia, Dali, Hind., Mahr, 

. . . Burm. 

Bamo, . , 

. It., Sp. 

. . . Can. 

Shakh, . . 

. . Pers. 

, . . Fb. 

Shakha, . 

. Sansk. 

. . . Ger. 

Kalai, . . 

. . Tam. 

. . . Guj. I 

Komma, . 

. . Tel. 


Forests of 
In 1881 his 


BRxiNDIS, Dll., Conservator of 
Bengal, author of works on forestry, 
recommendation to form a school of forestry at 
Debra was acted on by the Government of India. 
BRANDY, Cognac. 


ShaU'tsiu, . 
Hwang-tsiu, 
Brandewyn, 
Eau de vie, . 
Brantewein, 


Chin. 


Dut. 

Fr. 

Ger. 


Aquarzente, 
Vinum adustum, 
Aguardente, 
Wino, . . . 

Aguardiente, 


, It. 
. Lat. 
Port. 
Rus. 
. Sp. 
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A spirit largely imported into India from France 
and England, obtained by distilling wine. Its 
qualities vary with the kind of wine employed. 
It is manufactured in the south of Europe, from 
white or pale red wines and the skins of grapes. 
Cognac is made from the palest, eau de vie 
is from dark red wines ; British brandy is a com- 
pound of rectified spirits. Brandy began to be 
distilled in France about the year 1343, but used 
only as a medicine, and w^as considered as pos- 
sessing such marvellous strengthening powers that 
the physicians termed it eau de vie, ‘ the water 
of life.’ Raymond Lully, a disciple of Arnold de 
Villa Nova, considered that it was intended to 
reanimate and prolong the life of man . — Statistics 
of Commerce. 

BRANS H BRANTI. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 

BRANTEY. — ? In Penang, a light, brown- 
coloured, weak wood, used for building. 

BRARRAH, a wood-louse in Swat which infests 
mosques and houses where old mats are lying 
about ; the place bitten by them becomes red and 



BRASSICA, 


Pangkal-pinang, in the island of Banka, producing 
much tin. See Tin. 

BRASS CAMPHIRE. 

Brass -capur, GrUJ., Hind, i Karpuram, . Tam., Tel. 

This commercial term is a corruption of Barns 
camphor, also called Borneo and Malay camphor. 
It is the product of the Bryobalanops camphora 
of Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malayan Peninsula. 
It is found only in small quantities, in concrete 
masses, in the fissures of the wood. It is more 
fragrant, and less biting and pungent, than the 
common camphor, and is held in much higher 
repute. It is imported into Bombay from China. 
^Faulkner. 

BRASSFOUNDBR. The brassfounder or 
brazier trade in India is almost exclusively in 
Hindu hands. They form one of the five Kumalar 
or artisan classes, the other four being the gold- 
smith, blacksmith, stonecutter, and carpenter. 
These castes all wear the zonar or sacred string. 
They do not allow any Brahraanical interference 
with them, have their own priests and ritual, and 
they bury their dead in a sitting posture. 

BRASSIOA. Linn, A genus of cruciferous 
plants, containing several very important alimen- 
tary species. 

JBrassica campestris, Barson, Hind. This 

has been supposed to be the source of the Swedish 
turnip ; it furnishes the colza oil of Europe. It 
is grown as a cold- weather crop in the plains of 
India, and as a summer crop at Ambala. It is 
cultivated in Afghanistan, and in Tibet up to 
10,000 feet. The seed is being largely exported 
from Kurachee, but in N.W. India a bland oil is 
largely expressed from it. 

Brassica eruca, Linn.^ garden rocket. 

Eruca sativa, . . . Lam. ] Rala Sarson, . . Hind. 

This is largely cultivated in the arid parts of 


inflamed. The insect is of the shape of a bug, but 
larger. — Lt.-CoL MacGregor, 

BRAS. Hind. Rhododendron arboreum. 
BRAS. Malay. Rice. 

BRAS-BR AS, the Glam tree of the Malay Pen- 
insula ; furnishes a paper-like bark much used in 
caulking the seams of vessels. Wood used as 
floats for fishing nets. ' 

BRASILETTO WOOD, Csesalpinia sappan. 
BRASS. 

Hwang t’ung, . . Chin, Orichalcum, Aurichal- 
Missing, Messing; Gil- cum, . , . . . Lat. 

koper, Geelkoper, DUT. Kuningan, Loyang, Tam- 
Cuivre jaune, Laiton, Fa. baga-kuning, . Malay, 
Messing, .... Geb. Selenoi-mjed, . , Bus. 

Nehest, .... Heb. Laton, Azofar, * . Sp. 

Pital, Hind. Pittalei, . ' . . Tam. 

Ofctone, .... It. Itadi, . . . . . Tel. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc, generally 
the yellow alloy, with about an equal weight of 
zinc and copper, called yellow brass ; copper 
alloyed with about one* ninth its “weight of fln is 
the metal of brass ordnance or gun-metal. Similar 
alloys used for the brasses or bearings of machinery 
are called hard brass, and when employed for 
statues or medals they are called bronze. Brass 
is extensively used in India for domestic utensils, 
and is in greater request than copper among the 
natives. Generally, Mahomedans use copper, and 
Hindus brass utensils. In the Pan jab, for smaller 


5. Bullata, D, C. 

major. Savoy cabbage, 
gemmifera, Brussels sprouts. 


BRASS LEAF. 


BREAD. 


c, Capitata, i>. C* 

depressa, drumliead cabbage, 
sphasrica, great round Scotch cabbage, 
obovata, Penton cabbage, 
elliptica, early York cabbage* 
conica, sugar-loaf cabbage, 
rubra, red cabbage. 

d, Caulo-rapa, i>. C., kobl-rabi. 

e, Botrytis, D, 0, 

cauliflora, cauliflower, Pbool-kopL 
asparagoides, broccoli. 

The cabbage plant is supposed to be indigenous 
in the Kashmir valley at 5000 to 5500 feet. 

Brassica rapa, Linri.^ the turnip, rape. 

Luft, . . . . , Abab. Gonglu, * . . , Peks. 

Shalgam, . Beng., Pers. Gohheu, . . . . Bind. 

Mung-la-do-waing, BuEM. 

Turnips are grown in Europe, India-, the Ten- 


the palm wines or toddies. And the substitutes 
for these are sesqui-carbonate of aiimionia ; car- 
bonate of soda and hydrochloric acid ; or carbonate 
of soda and tartaric acid. The breadstuffs of 
commerce consist of nutritious cereal grains, 
tuberous-rooted plants, and farina yielded by 
trees. Amongst them wheat, barley,' oats, rice, 
maize, millet, Guinea corn, the sago of palms, the 
plantain and banana, the bread-fruit tree, the 
edible root crops, and starch-producing plants, the 
last a somewhat extensive class, the chief of which, 
however, are the common potato, yams, cocos or 
eddoes, sweet potatoes, the bitter and sweet cassava 
or manioc, the arrowroot and other plants. 

Wheat and wheat-flour, maize, and rice form 
very important articles of commerce, and enter 


asserim Provings, aEd in parts of the N.W.Hima- cultivation in various coimtnes for 

laya up to 8000 feet, and ia Ladakh up to 13,000. consumption and export, a portion hemg 

Bra^ica Sinensis, Smith, Yun-tai, Yu-ts’ai, ?.c“umed in the arts as starch for stiffenmg 


Brassica Sinensis, Smithy Yun-tai, Yu-ts’ai, 
Ghin., is largely cultivated in the Yang-tze valley 
for the oil which is expressed from the seeds. It 
serves also for a cabbage. — Stnith ; Von Mueller. 

BRASS LEAF, or tinsel, is manufactured by 
the Chinese to an enormous extent, for making 
the kin-hwa or ‘ golden flowers ’ used in worship. 
It is exported to India in boxes estimated to hold 
50 catties.— p. 14B. 

BRAT or Bart. Hind. A vow or fast. 

BRATA. Beng. A religious ceremony with 


consumed in the arts, as starch for stiffening 
linens, etc., and for other purposes not coming 
under the term of food. The kind of bread in 
common use in a country depends partly on the 
taste of the inhabitants, but more on the sort of 
grain suitable for its soil. 

In India, in making bread of wheat, one 
process is first thoroughly to clean the wheat, 
and for this one woman will clean 430 lbs. in 
a day ; then in the evening, the cleaned wheat is 
placed on a table and thoroughly wetted, and the 


the B-gd HMwauir T^a pu ^ the iari -ater left to draiu from it duriug the night. The 

next morning, the still moist gram is ground m 


Krishna puja, the Sajooti Brata are the chief. 
BRATA. Hind. Ephedra alata. 
BRAUGBANG. Jav. Onion. 

BRAZEN AGE. See Kalpa ; Suryavansa. 


next morning, the still moist grain is ground in 
handmills by women, a woman grinding 40 lbs* 
in a day. It is then sifted, and as much fine flour 
and soojie as can be obtained are laid aside. The 


BRAZIL CHERRY has ipr’ead iteelf alf over termed ‘ naka,’ is subjected to a 


the Neilgherry, the Pulney, and Shevaroy moun- mui, auu 

tains of Southern India. It is the Cicca disticha, “4/' ®®cccd sort of floi 
and the fruit is much prised. residue is then ground i: 

BRAZILIAN BARK. See Inga. a coarse flour and bran. 

BRAZILIAN ELEMI, also Accouohi balsam, a Bran is what remaim 

resin obtained from the Icica heterophylla. *1® ®^<»’aoted. 

r, 1 j Soone IS the heart of t 

BRAZIL WOOD, Queen’s wood. by coarsely sifting the co 

Brasilienhout, . . But. Pao Brazil, Pao de sieves and sooras, by wh 

Bois de bresil, . . Fr. Ramha, . . . Poet. 

Brasilien-holz, . . Gee. Madera del Bresil, , . Sp. the bran are separatee 
Legno del Brasile, It. clean 50 lbs. a day. 

This wood is employed by cabinetmakers in sortjlour is prod 

Europe, but its principal use is in dyeing red. It i^he first grindmg of the 
is, however, a commercial term for woods procured Necona sortjlour is sift 
in many parts of the western hemisphere, from one wheat, after the i 


more powerful mill, and an inferior kind of soojie 
and a second sort of flour obtained from it. The 
residue is then ground in a large mill, and yields 
a coarse flour and bran. 

Bran is wbat remains of wheat after the flour 


or two species of Csesalpinia, West Indian and l^he second grinding. 


Soojie is the heart of the wheat, and is obtained 
by coarsely sifting the coarsely ground wheat with 
sieves and sooras, by which all the small particles 
of the bran are separated from it ; one woman can 
thus clean 50 lbs. a day. It is semolina. 

First sort flour is produced by finer sifting from 
the first grinding of the wheat. 

Second sort flour is sifted from the first grinding 
of the wheat, after the fine is extracted, and also 


South American trees, but, within the last fifteen 
years, from the Cam wood imported from Africa. 


The materials for bread are 60 lbs. of 
first soojie, 20 lbs. of second sort or naka soojie, 


The true Brazil wood is supposed to be the Bahia ^9 flour. 100 lbs. of these 

nitida, which yields a finer and more permanent ingredients produce 128 lbs. of bread, 
colour than any other. — TomL; Faulkner^ M*C. Biscutt is made from second sort soojie and 
See Csesalpinia; Dyes. m^^ced in the proportion of 75 lbs. of naka 

BRE, Hind, Quercus Ilex, Eremurus specta- soojie and 85 lbs. of second sort flour. This 
Bills. produces only about 85 lbs. of biscuit, which, 

BRE, also Pre. Tib. l-20th of a bushel. well baked, is dried for two days in a kiln. 

BREAD Barm or yeast sufficient for 800 loaves, 1 lb. 

Bish,Khab;, . .Aeab. Eoti, Hind. ^ 

Ohing ping, Man- tu, Chin. Pane, It. ^ ops, ^J oz., with half a gallon of water. 

Mien pan, Mo-mo, ,, Nan, PEES. Boil and mash the potatoes j boil the hops until 

Pain, Fr. Pan, Sp. none appear on the surface of the water ; strain 

Brod, Gee. and dissolve the sugar in the liquor. The potatoes 

Bread may be leavened, or unleavened or un- are then added, and the whole is strained into a 
fermented. In the latter, fl.our, water, with jar or small tub. The quantity produces about 
perhaps the addition of salt, are alone employed. 3| pints, and is generally ready for use in twelve 
In the former, the substances employed are yeast hours. The addition of a small portion of the old 
in Europe, and in Eastern and . Southern Asia barm hastens fermentation. 


colour than any other. — Toml . ; Faulkner ; M*C. 
See Csesalpinia ; Dyes. 

BRE, Hind, Quercus Ilex, Eremurus specta- 
bilis. 

BRE, also Pre. Tib. l-20th of a bushel. 
BREAD. 

Eish, Khabz, . . Arab. Koti, Hind. 

Ohing ping, Man-tu, Chin. Pane, It. 

Mien pan, Mo-mo, ,, Nan, PEES. 

Pain, Fr. Pan, Sp. 

Brod, Gee. 

Bread may be leavened, or unleavened or un- 




Wheaienh'ead mUvgelymed in l^orihern India occasionally brought to the Panjab from Siberia 
and by the Chinese. In Ho-nan, Sben-si, Shan-si, (Sebere, Seetha or Seth, by the natives of the 
and Shan-tung, 'wheaten bread and pastry are KW. Himalaya and Panjab, Scythia?). It is seen 
staple articles of diet. Chinese bread is free from usually as a lining to postins, caps, stockings, 
alum. It is raised by means of leaven, pearl-ash ; gloves, neckties, etc. From its nature it cannot be 
and the small loaves or cakes are steamed in a spun into thread. It is of a white colour, with a 


very ingenious and simple way. 


I certain gloss, and is supposed to be a species of 


Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared on the girdle, are eider down. It is fancy-priced.— Poa-e//, Handb. 


a common article of diet amongst the well-to-do 
racesof Northern and Central India. Further south, 
on the table-lands of the Peninsula, the natives of 


BKEN. Hind. Quercus annulata, also Breri, 
Ulmus erosa. 

BRES. Hind., of Kulu ; also . Karma-bres. 


India use unleavened cakes made of the flour of the Fagopyrum esculentum, buckwheat. 


Indian corn, the zea mays, rather less nutritious BEL Hind., of Kulu. Desmodium, sp, 

than that made from wheat, but more fattening, BRIALI. Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

in consequence of the greater quantity of oil con- BRICK. 

tainedinit. Also, amongst the millets, bread is JCarmid, .... Ae. Bata,. ... .Malay. 
made of the great millet, Sorghum vulgare; the Brique, ... . . Fr. Ladrillo, . . . . Sp. 
spiked millet, Penicilloria spicata; and the very Ziegelstein, . . . Gee. Shengal, Shengkallu, Tam. 
poor of the people use the hard raggy, Eleusine ^ • ' • * 

coracana, in the form of cakes or porridge. Barley ^ V * * * 

is occasionally used to the westward. Along the A building material formed of clay, hardened 
seaboard of all Southern Asia, and eastward into either by the sun’s rays or the heat of a furnace, 
China, however, boiled rice is the great article of the former being called sun-dried bricks, and the 
diet, and it is often cooked, with unfermented latter burnt bricks. The various argillaceous 
palm-wine, into the cakes fan^iliarly known in earths are for the most part unfit to be used alone 


India as ^ hoppers,’ the ‘ apa’ of the people. 


I for brickmaking. Some are almost pure clay or 


Rice is scarcely ever made into fermented alumina, and are strong and exceedingly plastic, 
bread, although it is said to be occasionally mixed but cannot be dried without splitting ; light and 
with wheat flour for that purpose. The superiority sandy clays or loams are too loose to be made 
of wheat to all other farinaceous plants, in the into bricks without the admixture of lime as a 
manufacture of bread, is very great. Its essential flux to bind the materials ; others, again, natural 
constituents are starch, also called farina or fecula, compounds of alumina and silica, S free from 
gluten, and a little sugar and albumen. It is lime, magnesia, or metallic oxides, are exceedingly 
occasionally adulterated with alum, which is added valuable clays, being, from their infusible nature, 
to whiten the flour, and to enable it to retain a well adapted for making fireclays for lining 
larger quantity of water. Salt is also employed furnaces, for making crucibles, glasshouse pots, 
in the adulteration of wheaten bread, to whiten etc. Fireclay is found in many places in India, 
the flour and enable it to hold more water ; and Bricks, burnt almost to vitrifaction, are much 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to obtain employed as a road material on all alluvial lands 
the same result. of India. Sun-dried unburnt bricks of a very 

In Eastern and Southern Asia, the well-known large size were formerly employed in building, 
sago is made from the starch granules contained and they may still be seen in the basements of 
in the pith of several species of palms. It is largely some of the old ruined Jain temples at Hira 
used as an article of diet, alike for the robust Tumbal in the Ceded Districts, An agherry in the 
labourer as for the invalid, and is extensively ex- Southern Mahratta country, and in the walls of 
ported for the use of the sick and the nursery, the mud forts at Gudduk, Dummul, and other 
Amongst the Arabs, burgoul is wheat boiled with localities. The bricks appear to have been usually 
leaven, and then dried in the sun. The dried 2} feet in length by 15 inches in breadth, and 7 
wheat is preserved for a year, and boiled with or 8 inches in thickness. The seams are apparent 
butter and oil. Leavened bread is called khabz. from the effect of the weather, but the bricks 
— Robmso?i\s Travels^ ii. Vd2 Tomlinson ; Hassall^ cannot be separated without breaking. The 
Simmonds^ p. 217; Royle; Bombay Times; Stewart: basement and a good deal of the interior of the 
Smith ; Powell ; J^PCulhch, See Cereal Grains. solid muntapums or pyramidal towers of these 
BREAD - FRUIT TREE, Artocarpus incisa, Jain temples were built wuth unburnt bricks ; and 
Willde. When cultivated, its seeds are abortive, the masonry and carved slabs, ornaments, and 
It is grown in Ceylon, in some parts of India, and pillars were erected over this foundation of earth - 
its fruit is a staple food of the South Sea islanders, work. This accounts for the dilapidated condition 
Their principal bread-fruit season is in March and of parts of these temples. In some of the old forts 
April, but some kinds ripen considerably later or in Southern India the lower part of the walls is 
earlier, whilst in some districts the season itself is made of unburnt bricks and the upper part of 
altogether later, and it may be said that there is hewn stones. The more modern forts are chiefly 
ripe bread-fruit, more or less abundant, through- constructed of mud embankments, cased in large 
out the year. . . . The fruit is made into puddings, blocks of stone, very accurately fitted, but not 
or simply boiled or baked. Quantities of it are cemented with lime or mortar. In the ancient 
preserved underground to make native bread. The buildings of India, brickwork does not appear to 
tree is hollowed out as a canoe; its gum forms have been extensively employed, although- in 
a good pitch ; its bark can be made into a cloth, some of the temples we find the upper storeys 
The skin of the fruit being pared away, the pulp made of brick, while the lower ones are of stone, 
is sliced and roasted, or baked in ovens.-— i)r. The earth-walls of the Bellary district are formed 
Seeman, Viti; Monigomery^^ p. 222. of sun-dried bricks of great size. 

BREJ or Brege pam is an article which is ' The material used in Babylon was unburnt 


BRICK. 


BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


BRICK TEA. 


BRIDELIA RETUSA. 


brick. Many of the ancient ruined cities of Persia pound. A third quality is made with the waste 
are built of iinburnt bricks, beaten up with straw and debris of the leaves. The bricks of this 


or rush to make the ingredient adhere, and then 
baked in the sun. In the days of the Egyptian 


quality resemble those sometimes made with the 
young shoots of the tea tree cut up. The manu- 

£ J. £ .1 . ,f ^ . - 


bondage, Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of facture differs from the two other sorts, inasmuch 


the people and their officers, saying, ‘ Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make brick as here- 
tofore ; let them go and gather straw for them- 
selves’ (Exodus V, 7). ‘And they had brick 


as it is necessary to add rice water to combine the 
substance and to make it retain the form of the 
mould. This quality is only sold at Ta-tsien-lu 
and its neighbourhood, and fetches 9d. per pound. 


for stone, and slime had they for mortar ’ (Genesis The quantity of brick tea exported annually from 


xi. 3). Assyria abounds with asphalt, or bitu- 
men. Herodotus and many ancient authors 
afl5rm that the walls of Babylon were cemented 
with it ; and Arrian says, ‘ The temple of Belus, 
in the midst of the city of Babylon, was made 


Ya-tcheon to Tibet is roughly estimated at six 
million poun^. The high price of tea in the 
markets of Tibet arises from the monopoly of the 
Chinese, which is increased by that of the Lamas, 
who keep in their hands the retail sale. And as tea 


of brick, cemented with asphaltus.’ — is an article of prime necessity in Tibet, the Celestial 


Travels^ p. 1 66 ; Dr, Hnnter in M. E, J, R, 
BRICK TEA, Tung-k’au, Chih., is tea com- 
pressed into a solid form. This article, and the 
khata, or ‘scarf of felicity,’ are great articles 


Empire keeps in dependence the Lamas, and by 
them the people of Tibet. Brick tea is cooked in 
a varied manner. Mr. Atkinson (Orient. West. 
Siberia, p. 477) was given it mixed with milk, 


of trade between China and Tibet. A prodigious butter, salt, and flour, presenting the appearance 
quantity of these goods is exported annually of thick soup. The form of bricks w^as doubtless 


from the provinces of Kan-su and Sech-u’en. In 
Ya-tcheon or Ya-tzon, the last large town of 
Western China, brick tea gives occupation to 


given to it for the convenience of carriage. — Mr, 
Cooper in Statesman ; Hue, Chinese Empire, 
BRIDELIA LARC^^FOLIA. Roxb, A tree 


thousands of workmen either in its manufacture of considerable size, native of Bengal. 


or transport to Ta-tsien-lu. This tea can only be 
made with a particular leaf. The tree which 
furnishes it grows on the banks of the river Yaho. 
It attains often 15 feet in height, and the leaves 
are large and rough to the touch. The cultivation 


BRIDELIA MONTAKA. Gibson, 

Goonjun Mara, , . Can. j Asanna, . , . Mahb. 

Found in Canara, common in Dandelee, where 
it reaches a great size. Hardly inferior to teak, 
and stands w^ater equally well. It seems well 


requires littk care. It is planted often on the worthy a trial for naval purposes. In Cuttack, 
borders of melds, or round the houses. Each sells at 6 annas per cubic foot. It is a light brown- 
grower gathers his little harvest of leaves, and coloured wood, and strong. Plentiful in the 
finds a ready sale for them in the market of the Santal jungles from Ranibahal to Hasdiha, used 
town. The manufacture of brick tea is a mono- for beams, pianks, and building purposes gene- 
poly secured to the dealers of this town, and for rally. The tasar silkworm feeds chiefly upon 
which they pay a considerable sum to the Chinese this tree.— Engineer's Journal, July 1860 • 
Government. For the first quality tea, the leaves j)r, Gibson, ’ » 

are gathered in June and July, before the spring BRIDELIA MOONII Th.^n 


rams commence. The leaves at this period of the auytiaretusa, Moon’s Cat. \ Pat-kaa-la-gass, 


year are about an inch in length. As soon as 
detached, they are spread in the sun, and, when 
slightly dried or withered, they are rolled with 
the hand until they become humid by the exuda- 
tion of the sap. They are then made into balls 


Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet. The Singhalese consider this quite distinct 
from B. retusa, which it, however, very closely 
resembles, differing in its somewhat larger leaves, 
axillary not spiked, inflorescence, and ovoid fruit. 


secured by pegs or bolts. These moulds are then Tipr-nwr t a •oii’rpVTO a r • a 

placed over a wood fire. The tea is taken out in BRIDEIAA RETUSA. Spreng. 

a compact mass, and forms the brick tea of com- |* Cluytia retusa, Unn, 

merce. They are then delivered to the merchM^ K™i, . . . Gtosoe. I Duriamaddi, . . . m. 

of the town, by whom they are wrapped m yellow Kat takaa la-gaa, Sikg. Koraman, Eoramaddi, „ 
paper, on which is impressed the stamp of the Adamaruthu, . . . Tam. j 

Government and the mark of the dealer who ex- This is a large and very valuable timber tree. 


ports it. They are then packed in baskets of It is common in most jungles and dry forests 
plaited bamboo, about four feet long. One of throughout Ceylon and the Madras Presidency, 
these baskets, weighing about twenty pounds, is in Ganjam, Gumsur, Bengal, in the lower si^urs 
the unit of trade. The baskets are carried on of the Himalayas. The wood is of a dirty red or 
men’s backs to Ta-tsien-lu, a distance of two copper colour, very stiff, strong, close-grained, 
hundred miles. There they are carefully wrapped and durable, but nob easily worked. Its extreme 
ill fresh bides, to prevent the tea from imbibing height is 30 feet, circumference 3 feet. A cubic 
moisture. They are then fit to be sent to Lassa, foot unseasoned weighs 68 to 70 lbs., and 60 lbs. 
or even beyond. A basket costs about twelve when seasoned, and its specific gravity is '960 • 
taels, that is, at the rate of 4s. 8d, the English it is used for house-building, construction of carts’ 
pound. A second kind is made with older and agricultural implements, railway sleepers, rafters,* 
yellow leaves. The mode of preparing is the spinning-wheels, and a variety of other purposes’ 
same.' It is sent chiefly tx) Litbang and and it stands the action of water ; the bark is a 
Bathang. At the latter place it sells for about strong astringent. Cattle eat the leaves greedily 
five taels the basket, or at the rate of Is. 6d. the and they are supposed to act as a vermifuge’ 
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BRIDELIA SPINOSA. 


BRIDGE. 


In Gumsur it is also bnnit for iSrewood, tlie 
tree being very common. The leaf is used medi- 
einally for itch. The bark of this tree is said to 
be poisonous, and a preparation of it is often used 
for the purpose of destroying life, particularly by 
Oriya widows, among whom suicide is a frequent 
occurrence . — Captain Macdonald ; Beddome^ FL 
part xxiL p. 260. 

BRIDELIA SPINOSA. Willde, Eoxb. 

Cluytia spinosa, Boxh. 0. 

. Tam. 


Mulla vengay, . 

Kora manu, Duria 
madde? . . . .Tel. 


Assanna, Asun, Mahr. 

Mulluvangay, . Maleal. 

Katu Kceta Koela, SiNGH. 

This large tree is a native of several ^Hs of 
Southern India ; in the alpine jungles of Coimba- 
tore it attains a considerable size, in the Godavery 
forests, where its wood is esteemed as very strong 
and good. It is rather a common tree in the 
Bombay forests, hotli coast and inland. The wood 
is strong and tough, and stands the action of water 
well ; hence it is often used for the frames of wells, 
whereon the superstructure of masonry is pected. 
It is also used as beams for houses. This wood 
deserves, in Dr. Gibson’s opinion, to be more ex- 
tensively known than it is ; cattle eat the leaves 
voraciously. They are said to destroy worms in 
their bo’wels. The undooroo wood of the Northern 
Circars is a species of Bridelia.— Dr5. Roxh,^ Q'Sh., 
Gibson, Wight, and Cleghorn ; Captain Beddome, 
Flor, AndL 
BRIDGE. 


Pont, . . . 
Brueke, Steg, 
Ponti, 


. Fr. 
Ger. 
. It. 


Bashi, 
Pul, Pool, 
Puente, 


. . , Jap. 
Hind., Pees, 
. . . . Sp. 


Bridges in the S.E. of Asia are built of stone, 
brick, wood, iron, rope, bamboos, canes, and 
twigs. Hindu and Mahomedan rulers in India 


In Jummoo the cJiiJia or haul bridge is in use ; a 
smooth rope of several strands is hung across 
from bank to bank, on which traverses a wooden 
ring, from which is suspended a loop. In this the 
traveller seats himself, and another traversing 
rope pulls the ring and traveller across. Down 
the curve the passage is quick, but the pulling up 
is tedious. The ordinary bridge is of three ropes, 
made of birch or other twigs, and hung, one for 
the foot to traverse, the other two a yard above 
it for the traveller to steady himself. 

ThQ j hula consists usually of three ropes 
stretched across the stream, at a height of 8 or 10 
feet, between two buttress piers. The three ropes 
are suspended like the letter Y, two parallel ropes 
forming the upper plane and a central one the 
lower plane. This disposition is secured by large 
Y-shaped prongs of wood, which at intervals of four 
or five yards are secured in position above and below 
by thougs of raw hide, and further strengthened 
above by a cording, which is passed across between 
the two upper points where they are fixed to those 
ropes. It is crossed by the traveller walking on 
the lower of the ropes, which is sometimes of 
double or triple strands, and holding his balance 
with the hands on the upper ropes, which run at 
each side on a level with his shoulders. 

The Kaddal bridge of Kashmir is made of wood, 
and is very strong and durable. It consists of 
undressed logs of pine and cedar timber, the 
undressed trunks of the trees supported on piers 
20 to 25 feet apart. The piers rest on a founda- 
tion of stones embedded in the muddy bottom of 
the river, and protected by a cutwater pointing 
up the stream, and built of loose stones filled 
into a frame of logs of wood. Those above 
Serahan, opposite Miru, and at Poari, whether 


built but few bridges. The Bhot, Mongol, and ! swinging or suspension bridges, are unsuited for 

’ 'the passage of sheep and mules. The elevation 
of the rope bridge (jhula) at Tuni on the Tonse 
river is nearly 80^00 feet above the sea. 

The Nara, over the Nyn Sukh, near its junction 
with the Jhelum, consists of a single cord stretched 
across from bank to bank, and secured on either 
side to some projecting rock or firmly set tree. 
The cord is furnished with a loop-cradle, which 
is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This 
last forms the upper part of the cradle, which, 
when once adjusted, is irremoveable from the 
cord, though it slides freely backwards and for- 
wards on it by shaking the cord. The cord is 
made of a climbing plant, wdth the straight twigs 
of a species of indigofera. 

In the N.W. Himalaya the timbers used for ordi- 
nary wooden bridges are Alnus, sp.,\ Bombax 
heptaphyilum, Cedrela toona, 0. serrata, Phoenix 
dactylifera, P. sylvestris, and Salix alba. For 
swing bridges, Andropogon involuta, Betulabhoj- 
putra, Gotoneaster obtusa, Indigofera heterantha, 
Olea Europsea, Parrotia Jacquemontiana, and Salix 
alba. ■ 

A writer in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
J ournal (voL xiii. p. 614) mentions that he had 
seen half a dozen bridges, within as many miles 
of Cherra, made by intertwinmg the growing 
india-rubber tree. The rope bridges of the 
Panjab Himalaya, made of the twigs of the 
Parrotia Jacquemontiana, have often a 

span of 300 feet. Lt. Wilcox, in 1825-28, described 
a bridge or saku near the Dihang river, consist- 
ing of two strong canes stretched between stages 


Tartar races of the Himalaya and Burma have 
numbers of them. In Burma, bridges are seldom 
wanting near villages where nullahs or inundated 
fields ^struct the communication; near towns 
they are sometimes of extraordinary length. The 
construction there never varies. Large teak posts 
are driven in pairs or triplets, with bays between, 
not exceeding twelve or thirteen feet. Mortice 
holes are cut through those parts in which cross 
bearers are laid, with beams and solid planking 
over those, and a railing is added. 

The most characteristic of Hindu bridges are 
composed of stone posts, several of which form a 
pier, and are connected by stone beams. Others 
are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow Gothic 
arches. 

Turner tells us of a simple bridge for the 
accommodation of single passengers, constructed 
between two opposite mountains, which consisted 
of two large ropes made of twisted creepers, 
stretched parallel to each other, and encircled with 
a hoop (Embassy, p. 54). This is the original of 
the jhula or rope bridges of the Himalaya. In 
the early part of the 19th century, Mr. G. Shake- 
spear advocated rope bridges in India, and one 
of 160 feet span was erected over a stream at 
Benares. The bridges of Kamaon are of four 
kinds, — a simple spar thrown across from bank to 
bank ; the sanga, by successive layers of timber, 
those above gradually projecting to form an arch ; 
the jhula of ropes stretched from bank to bank, 
with a suspended ladder ; and (4) a single cable 
across a stream along which a basket traverses. 
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of bamboo, which are secured in piles of the 
largest portixbie stones heaped up around them ; 
the points of suspension were 80 yards distant. 
A cradle or long basket, in which a passenger 
may sit' or lie, is hung on the canes by two loops, 
and two or three men pulled it across when 
loaded. 

The three rivers of Western Yunnan are tho 
Lan, Lu, and Lung. The suspension bridges, 
which are the pride of Yunnan, are all constructed 
on the same principle, — five or more chains, formed 
of oval links about 6 inches in the long diameter 
and I inch thickness, are strained very tightly 
across, the ends being imbedded in rock or 
masonry. The way consists of planks laid on 
these, not suspended from them ; and two other 
chains, hung from massive gatehouses at both 
ends, form a protection and assistance to the 
passenger. In some cases the road chains are 
tied with bars. The bridges vibrate considerably, 
but the curve is not great. 

It is mentioned in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal (xiii. 613), that on the top of a huge 
boulder by the river-side was growing a large 
india-rubber tree, clasping the stone in its multi- 
tude of roots. Two or three of the long fibres, 
whilst still easily pliable, had been stretched 
across the stream, and their free ends fastened on 
the other bank. There they had struck firmly 
into the earth, and now formed a living bridge of 
great and yearly increasing strength. Two great 
roots run directly one over the other, and the 
secondary shoots from the upper have been bound 
round and grown into the lower, so that the 
former affords at once a hand-rail and suspending 
chain, the latter a footway. Other roots have 
been laced and twisted into a sort of ladder as an 
ascent from the bank to the bridge. The greatest 
thickness of the upper root is a foot, from which 
it tapers to six: or eight inches. The length of 
the bridge is above eighty feet, and its height 
about twenty above the water in the dry season. 
One bridge measured ninety feet in clear span. 
They were generally composed of the roots of two 
opposite trees (apparently planted for the pur- 
pose) bound together in the middle. 

On the Wa-lingtia, or larger branch of the 
river, were several other remarkable bridges. One 
on the suspension principle, across a precipitous 
gorge on the road between Cherra and Tringhai, 
was about 200 feet long. [It was composed of long 
rattans stretched between two trees, at a height 
of forty feet above the river in the dry season. 
The footway was a bundle of small canes lashed 
together, and connected with two large rattans 
forming hand-rails, but these so low and so far 
apart, that it must be dijfficult to grasp both to- 
gether. The hill Kasias are afraid to trust them- 
selves on it, but the War, or men of the valleys, 
cross it drunk or sober, light or laden, with in- 
difference and security. Still further up the river, 
and near the little village of Nongpriang, im- 
mediately under Cherra, is another specimen of 
Kasia engineering and ingenuity, — a bridge of 
about 80 feet span, composed entirely of strong 
bamboos, bent into a semicircular arch, affording 
a sound footing and firm rails for the hand. 

The bridge has been metaphorically in use with 
many nations to indicate the means of passage of 
the soul of the dead. The Zoroastrians were 
devout believers in the immortality of the soul 


and a conscious future existence. They taught 
that immediately after death, the souls of men, 
both good and bad, proceeded together along an 
appointed path to the bridge of the gatherer, 
Ohinvat-neretu (Haug). This was a narrow road 
conducting to heaven or paradise, over which the 
souls of the pious alone could pass, while the 
wicked^ fell from it into the gulf below, the place 
of punishment, in the kingdom of Angromanyus. 

The good soul was assisted across the bridge by 
the angel, ‘the happy, well-formed, swift, tall, 

Serosh;* and as he entered, the archangel Vohu- 
mano rose from his throne, greeting him with, 

‘ How happy art thou who hast come here to us 
from the mortality to immortality.’ Then the 
pious soul went joyfully on to paradise. 

The modern Parsee has still the bridge Chinvat 
neretu that leads to heaven ; and on life departing, 
a dog is brought to gaze on the dead (Sag-did), 
that its passage over Chinvat may be secured. 

And the Mahomedan has the Pul-i-Sirat, across 

which the good walk easily, but it is as sharp as a { 

razor for the wicked, whom it cuts in two. There 

is a bridge for the dead in Java, and in N. and S, 

America. In Polynesia, a canoe is the object 
typified, as with the Greeks and Romans, with 
whom a boat was the supposed means of trans- 
port. The river Baitarani of Orissa is the Styx 
of the Hindus. — Drew, The Northern Barrier; 

Turner; Drs, Cleghom, Stewart, and Mason; Joun 1 

of Asia, Soci xiii. p. 614 ; G. Bawl. ii. p. 839. 

BRIGGS, a general officer of the Madras army, 
author of I^etters on India ; Translation of Per- 
ish ta, Lond. 1829, 4 vols. ; A Short Account of 
the Shetlly Family, Lond. As. Trans., vol. vi. 77 ; 

Description of a Persian Painting, ibid. vol. v. 

314; On the Land-tax of India. Editor of the 
Persian Tarikh-i-Ferishta. He was Assistant 
Resident at Poona under Mr. Elphinstone as 
Resident, and was there when the last Baji Rao 
moved out of Poona and burned down the Resi- 
dency, and with it his manuscript of the translation 
of Ferishta.= When peace was restored, he re- 
translated and printed it. — Dr. Buisfs Catalogue. 

BRIGGS, H. G., author of Cities of Gujarash- 
tra, Bombay 1849 ; On the Parsees, Bombay 1852. 

— Dr. Buisfs Catalogue. 

BRIGU, in Hindu mythology, is a Vedic sage. 

Many traditions are related of him ; his name is 
frequently found in the Hindu writings.— Cu/g. 

Myth. 

BRIHADRATHA, of the line of Pandu, father 
of Jarasandha, one of the Barhadratha dynasty of 
Indian kings. According to Bunsen, he ruled 
B.c. 866 to B.C. 847. — Bunsen, iii. p. 547. 

BRIHASPATI, also Brahmanaspati, a deity of 
the ancient Hindus, to whom several positions are 
assigned. — Dowson. See Hindu ; Vrihaspati. 

BRIHAT-OHAKRAMED. Hikd. Hesbania 
aculeata. 

BRIHATCHITRA. Hind. Cassia sophora. 

BRIHATEE. Beng. Solanum ferox. 

BRIHAT SAKHITA, an astronomical work 
by Yaraha Mibira. — Dowson. 

BRIJ BHASHA, the Hindi tongue proper. 

See Braj. 

BRIKHOTSARG, Brishotsarga, or Yrishot- 
sarga, is the marriage ceremony performed in the 
name of the bull which the Hindus of N. India 
liberate on the eleventh day of mourning for a 
near relative. In the Northern Dekhan, in Oudh 



and the N.W. Provinces, these are known as sanr 
(taurus) bijar, and tbe British call them Brah- 
many bull. They are a nuisance in the streets. 
See Banotsarg ; Jalotsarg. 

BRIKU. Beng* Agati grandiflora. 

BRIMDU, Brimla. Hind. Oeltis Oaucasica. 

BRI MO or D uno. Tibetan. The yak cow. 

BRIM POSH. Hind. Nymph^aalba. 

BRIN. Kash. Arctomys bobae. 

BRINDA. Sansk. Ocimum sanctum. 

BRINDABAN is an ancient town in Muttra 
(Mathura), on the right bank of the Jumna, in lat. 
%T 23' 20" N., and long. 77° 44' 10" E., and 6 
miles north of Muttra; population, 21,004. It is 
the centre of the Yrinda Yana of ancient India, 
the pastoral and forest land near Mathura, where 
Krishna and the Gopin shepherdesses sported. 
Hindus of Northern India regard it as one of their 
holy cities, and it contains a large number of 
ghats, wells, tanks, temples, shrines, and sacred 
sites. The temple of Govind Beva was erected 
1590, by raja Man Singh of Ambar ; that of Madan 
Mohan is at the upper end of the town, Gopi-nath, 
built by Raesil Jai about 1580, and the great 
temple of the Sikhs, 1815-51, dedicated to Rangji, 
wWch cost 25 lakhs. The Brahmakuud and 
Govindkund tanks possess great sanctity for Hin- 
dus, to whom, since the middle of the 10th century, 
they have been places of pilgrimage. Hindus also 
, make many other pilgrimages — to Pooshkur in 
Ra-jputana, to Dwarka in Gujarat, to Jaganath at 
Puri, to Badrinath in the Himalaya, to Benares 
on the Ganges, to Ramisseram near Ceylon, to 
Punderpur on the Bhima, to Tripati near Madras, 
Hinglaz on the coast of Makran, etc. Their 
religious mendicants even travel to Baku, the site 
of a sacred fire on the Caspian.-— Cal Rtv. See 
Temples. 

BRINJ. Pers. Properly Birinj, husked rice. 

BRINJAL, Egg-plant. 

Bengan, .... Hind. Bodingan, . Sumatean. 
Tarung, Trung, Malay. Kattarikai, . . . Tam. 
Tartaka, . . . Sansk. Yankaia, . . . , Tel. 
Birgavartaka, . , „ 

For culinary purposes, the vegetable egg, or 
briujal, Solanum melongena, is one of the best 
vegetables in India. Several varieties are exten- 
sively cultivated and eaten by all classes. One 
variety is a large round-shaped fruit, both purple 
and white ; another is white, thin, and long ; a 
smaller species, again, is pear-shaped, red and 
purple striped ; and there is one seldom exceediug 
the size of an egg. They are all dressed alike, and 
used both in curries and other native dishes, and 
are much on the tables of Europeans. Their 
propagation is by seed, at the commencement of 
the rains. The young plants are placed at about 
18 inches apart, and require watering every third 
or fourth day. 

BRINJARA. vSeeBanjara. 

BRINKOL. Hind. Bercheihia, s-p. 

BRINK A J BUNGRA. Hind. Eclipta erecta. 

BRISARI. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

BRISHABDEO, properly Yrishabdeva, has the 
same meaning as Nandeswar of the Saiva sect, 
the bull being the efiigy of both. In order to 
distinguish the particular pontiff to whom any 
Jain shrine is consecrated, it is only requisite to 
look on the pedestal for the symbol, as the bull, 
the serpent, the lion, etc., 'each having his pecu- 
liar emblem.— Tbd’s Travels^ p.,97. , = - | 


BRISTLES. 

Borstels, . . . .But. 

Soies, Fe. 

Borsten, Gee. 

Setole,' . , . . , It. 


Buma, . . . 

Szezeciny, . . 

Schtschetina, . 
Cerdas, Setas, 


. Malay. 
. . Pol. 
. . Bus. 
. . Sp. 


The strong hair from the back of the hog and 
wild boar, used by brushmakers, shoemakers, 
saddlers, etc. Russia is the great mart for such 
bristles. Those of the elephant’s tail, hedgehog, 
and bandycoot rat, are also utilized.— 
McCulloch, Diet, 

BRISY A, called Yishu in the Karnatic. In 
Hindu astronomy, the 15th year of the cycle of 
J upiter. — Warren. 

BRITAIN. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is a dominion in the extreme west of 
Europe, which now sways the destinies of British 
India, and has many colonies. It is ruled over by 
a sovereign, with responsible ministei's, and two 
Houses of Parliament, viz. the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. And for the govern- 
ment of India, there is, in London, a minister with 
a council of twelve, composed of men acquainted 
with India; it also sends to British India for 
administration, a Yiceroy and Governor-General, 
with a Governor for Bombay and one for Madras ; 
appoints coimcillors and finance ministers, with 
judges for the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, and for the North-AYest Provinces, 
For the command of the three British-Indian 
armies, Great Britain sends three Commanders- 
in-chief, with several generals of divisions. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain has many 
colonies and dependencies, and its entire dominions 
are usually designated the B7iHsJi Empire^ over 
which it rules by means of viceroys, governors- 
general with councils, governors with councils, 
parliaments, and commissioners. The area and 
population are as under : — 


Brit. N. America, Gt. 

Britain, and Brit. India, 
British Feudatory India, 
Colonies of Great Britain, 


Sq. Miles. Population. 

5.438.000 188,514,000 

596,700 47,909,109 

4.562.000 161,486,000 

In Europe^ it includes Heligoland, with five 
square miles of territory ; Gibraltar, with less than 
two; and Malta with 115, — the last two being 
military stations, with garrisons amounting to 
some 14,000 men. The population of Heligoland 
in 1871 was 1813; of Gibraltar, 26,216 ; and of 
Malta, 29,084. 

In America^ in the Dominion of Canada, a popu- 
lation but slightly exceeding that of Scotland 
inhabits a country ten times the extent of Scot- 
land, and is increasing steadily, but not rapidly, 
at something like an average rate of 14 per cent, 
in the decade. Of the several provinces of which 
the Dominion is made up, Ontario (which contains 
the purest Anglo-Saxon population) had in 1871, 
1,620,851 inhabitants, Quebec had 1,191,516, 
and New Brunswick had 285,594. Nova Scotia 
had 387,800. Prince Edward Island, which joined 
the confederation in 1873, had 94,021 ; and New- 
foundland numbers 146,000 inhabitants. Besides 
these are Manitoba (formerly known as the Red 
River Settlement), British Columbia, and the 
sparsely-peopled territory formerly ruled by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

With the Bermudas, but excluding the un- 
enumerated provinces of the North-West, the total 
population of this section of British dominions 


BRIKU. 


BRITAIN. 


BRITAIN. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


is set down at 3,789,670, inhabiting an area of 
3,376,925 square miles. 

The West India Islands, with an area of 13,109 
square miles, have a population of a little more 
than one million, and there is abundant room for 
the development of the human race in their splen- 
did climate and genial soil. Jamaica, which had 

377.000 inhabitants in 1844, and 441,000 in 1861, 
reached in 1871 the aggregate of 506,154 ; and in 
the last ten years there has been no devastating 
epidemic. In Barbadoes, the black and mixed 
population is growing in numbers, while the 
whites are dwindling. 

Passing from the islands of the Mexican Gulf to 
the continent, there is British Honduras or Belize, 
a dependency of Jamaica, with a population of 
24,710, of whom only 377, are whites. British 
Guiana reckons 193,491 inhabitants, excluding 
the ‘aborigines,’ but including 48,976 ‘coolies,’ 
immigrants from Asia. The Falkland Islands, 
with 803 inhabitants, close the list of British 
American possessions. 

In the Africa7i Conthieyit and the adjacent 
islands, Britain claims 236,860 square miles of 
territory, peopled by 1,813,450 inhabitants, of 
which the island of Ascension has 27, and that of 
St. Helena 6241. On the mainland, Sierra Leone 
had 38,936 inhabitants in 1871. The Gambia 
Settlements, 14,190 inhabitants; the Gold Coast 
about 400,000, The island of Lagos, which 
was ceded in 1861, has 62,021 inhabitants, of 
whom 94 are whites. In South Africa, the 
colonized or partially colonized settlements — the 
Cape, Griqualand, and Natal —comprise an area 
of 229,582 square miles, and have an estimated 
population of 961,505 inhabitants. 

In the Indian Seasy the Mauritius, with its de- 
pendent islets, has its area of 708 miles, closely 
packed with a thriving population of 330,460 
inhabitants, the Indian immigration numbering 
here on the census day 153,703. West Australia 
has not yet been, in the proper sense of the word, 
colonized, and has only 24,785 inhabitants to its 

978.000 square miles of domain. South Australia, 
with an area of 760,000 square miles, has 185,626 
whites and 3369 aboriginal inhabitants. Victoria, 
with an area of 84,000 square miles, has 731,528 
inhabitants (including 17,935 Chinese and 1300 
aborigines). New South Wales has on its 323,437 
square miles, 503,931 inhabitants, the population 
in 1821 having been no more than 29,000. Queens- 
land has 120,104 inhabitants. Tasmania’s present 
population of 99,328 is only 10 per cent, greater 
than that registered in 1861. Norfolk Island con- 
tains a total population of 40 1 souls. New Zealand 
white population numbered, in 1871, 256,393, 
while the aborigines (all, except a couple of thou- 
sands, established in the North Island) were 
estimated at 37,500. In 1851 the immigrant 
inhabitants were only 26,000 in number. 

The island of Ceylon showed a population of 
2,405,287 ; Singapore had 97,000 inhabitants ; 
Penang, 67,000; Province Wellesley, 71,000; and 
Malacca, 77,000. The island of Hong-Kong and 
the peninsula of Kow-ioou have au aggregate 
population of 120,000. 

India is divided into twelve provinces, two ruled 
by governors, three by lieutenant-governors, and 
seven by chief commissioners, the Viceroy being 
supreme over all ; it is distributed for administra- 
tive purposes into 53 divisions, 231 revenue and 
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judicial districts, and 1114 executive subdivisions. 
The village is the ‘ recognised territorial unit,’ and 
averages in area something like the fourth part of 
an English parish. The population of the British 
Empire in India under direct British control, in 
1881, was 209,217,694; and within its borders, 
under sovereigns in alliance or as feudatories, the 
people numbered 43,323,596, being a total of 
252,541^210. In British India and its feudatory 
states, about 190,000,000 profess some form of the 
Hindu or aboriginal religions, about 45,000,000 are 
Mahomedans, and 3,000,000 Buddhists and Jains. 
The empire possesses 7,769,449 square miles of 
territory. The United Kingdom, 121,608 square 
miles; the colonic, 6,685,021; India and Ceylon, 
962,820. There are 38 persons to a square mile 
in the empire ; 260 in the United Kingdom, 201 in 
India, and 141 in the colonies. It should be ob- 
served, however, that in some parts of India the 
density of population more than equals that 
of Britain. The Empress Queen Victoria, the 
British sovereign, rules over 234,762,593 souls; 
her people dwell in 44,142,651 houses. — Times, 
BRITASTAN, mentioned in the Brahmanda 
Parana as the place of religions duty, is supposed 
by some to be the island of Great Britain. It is 
also called Switadwip, or the White Island, and 
Suvarnadwip, or the Golden Island ; is conjectured 
also to be Ireland. The British islands are (it is 
said by some) sometimes called Chundradwip, and 
likewise Tricalasa, or the island with three peaks, 
viz. Rajatakuta, Ayacuta, and Suvarnacuta. The 
British isles are supposed to be the sacred western 
isles of the Hindus.— - If a?T€ 2 ^, Kala Sanliita, 
BRITISH GUM, Mien kau, Ghin., is made by 
heating common wheaten flour up to 400° Fahr. 
It is very useful in the treatment of starch ban- 
dages,* — Smith, 

BRITISH INDIA is a name which is applied to 
a great collection of different races, with different 
religions and different forms of government. Its 
people, in manners and habits, are as diverse as 
their climates, or as the plains and the mountains, 
fruitful valleys and savage jungles, that they 
occupy. The British are only recent arrivals. In 
1625-26 the East India Company established a 
factory at Armagara, on the Coromandel coast. In 
1629 a mercantile agency was formed at Surat ; iu 
1634 the emperor of Dehli granted permission to 
trade in Bengal. In 1645, Gabriel Broughton, a 
ship’s surgeon, obtained for the East India Com- 
pany the additional privilege of planting factories 
in Bengal. In 1881 the British territories and those 
of the allied and feudatory chiefs had a population 
of 252,541,210, as under: — 

Nat. States, 43,323,596 viz.; 

4,186,399 
2,154,469 
2,401,158 
600,278 
281,809 
26,388 
14,999 
345,152 
200,523 
3,853,282 
8,153 
11,005,512 
9,200,881 
9,167,789 

The island of Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments, though in the East Indies, are British 
colonies, and are not included in British India. 


Brit. Ter., 209,217,614 viz. : 
Bengal, . . . 68,829,920| 

Madras, . . 30,839,181 

Bombay,. . . 13,978,488, 
„ Nat. States, 6,941,631 
„ Sind. . . . 2,404,934 

Assam, . . . 4,815,157 

N.W. Provinces, 32,699,436 
Oudh, . . . 11,407,625 

Panjab, British, 18,786,107 
Central Prov., . 11,505,149 
Burma, British, 3,707,646 
Coorg, . . , 178,283 

Ajmir, . . . 453,075 

Berar, , . . 2,670,982 


Mysore, 

Baroda, . . , 
Travancore, . 

I Cochin, . . . 
Puducottah, . 
Banaganapilly, 
Sundoor, , , 
Kampur, . . 
Native Garhwal, 
Panjab Nat. St. , 
Khaibar Troops, 
Bajputana, , . 

Central India, . 
iHyderabad, 
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The British had been trafficking in the East 
Indies for some time prior to the grant, by Queen 
Elizabeth, of a charter to a company of merchants, 
who, under various re- grants, up to 183B con- 
tinued to trade with India, while they were also 
waging wars with, and acquiring dominions from, 
its previous rulers. Amongst the earliest of their 
possessions was the island of Bombay, which 
Charles ii. received as a dower with his Portu- 
guese bride. The British power did not, however, 
rise to its present magnitude over the ruins of 
ancient kingdoms, or by dispossessing dynasties 
that had long held sway. But the fortunes of 
war set aside a few families whose dominant 
position w^as almost ephemeral, and whom the 
British succeeded in the rule over the various 
populations. And, brief as has been the British 
dominion, at no period within historic times have 
so many portions of British India been so long 
under one paramount rule. The population of 
all India by the 1881 returns is 252,541,210. 
Its foreign trade— -imports and exports-— is 
£124,840,000, consisting in round numbers of 
imports, £50,000,000; exports, £74,000,000. 
Yet, as a recent writer has well remarked, there 
never has been anything like a British conquest of 
India. No plan of such conquest was ever formed 
in Britain. No armament ever left the British 
shores for such purpose, nor did the British ex- 
chequer ever furnish subsidy or supply with that 
object; and further, no British viking, no one 
like the Norman chiefs of the middle ages, ever 
left Great Britain to found a nation or to acquire 
a principality in the East Indies, hut a trading 
company and their officials gradually became 
transformed into the most powerful oligarchy that 
the world has ever seen. The first occasion of the 
natives of Britain coming in contact with a force 
of natives of India, was in 1664, when Sivaji 
attacked and plundered Surat, on which occasion 
Sir George Oxenden won the applause of Aurang- 
jaeb by an uncommon display of valour. With the 
formation of factories and the liiring of troops to 
defend them, was laid the foundation of a central 
power, which has gradually grown in strength 
sufficient to control and shelter the various races, 
and extend its sway from Cape Comorin to the 
Indus. 

Madras was constituted a Presidency in 1639, 
Bombay in 1662, and Bengal in 1682. In 1773, 
the Governor of Bengal was made Governor- 
General of India, with certain powers, chiefly 
political and financial, over the other two. In 
1784, a Board of Control was created in Britain, 
composed of the king of Great Britain’s ministers, 
who in that capacity bore the title of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India; and this system 
of superintendence continued until the year 1858, 
when British India was taken under the direct 
control of*, the Orowm. During that interval the 
home administrators of India had consisted of a 
board of 18 members, called the Directors of the 
East India Company, and the President of the 
Board of Control. These directors had mostly all 
the patronage as to appointments, except to the 
higher offices and commands which were made in 
communication with the British ministry, who 
likewise originated all questions of peace and war, 
possessed the power of reversing the acts of the 
East India Company and those of the Government 
of India, and also of sending out instructions on 


special matters to the Governor-General, without 
consulting the Directors. 

Sir George Birdwood has furnished the follow- 
ing list of the acquisitions of territory 
1757, 20th Dec., the Twenty-four Pargaiias, from the 
Nawab of Bengal, 

1759, 14th May, Masulipatam, from the Nizam. 

1760, 27th Sept., Bard wan, Midnapur, and Chitta- 
gong, from the Nawah of Bengal. 

1765, 12th Augi, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the 
Emperor of Dehli. 

1765, 30th Angt., Ohingleput, from the Nawab of Arcot. 

1766, 12th Nov., the Northern Circars, from the Nizam. 
1776, 21st May, the zamindari of Benares, from the 

Vizir of Oudh. 

1776, 22d May, Salsette island, from the Mahrattas. 
1778, 17th June, Nagore, from the Baja of Tanjore, 
1778, 18th Sept., the Guntur Circar, from the Nizam. 
1786, Penang island, from the King of Queda. 

1792, l7th March, Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, Bara 
Mahal, from Tipu Sultan. 

1795-96, Ceylon, from Holland ; in 1801, made a colony. 
1799, 13th July, Coimbatore, Canara, Wynad, Nmi- 
gherry hills, from Tipu Sultan. 

1799, 25th Oct., Tanjore, from Baja of Tanjore. 

1800, 12th Oct., the Ceded Districts, from the Nizam. 

1801, 31st July, the Carnatic, from the Nawab of Arcot. 

1801, loth Nov., Gorakhpur, Lower Doab, Bareilly, from 
the Vizir of Oudh. 

1802, 31st Dec., Districts in Bundelkhand, from the 
Beshwa. 

1803, 17th Dec., Cuttack and Balasore, from the Baja 
ofBerar. 

1803, 30th Dec., Upper Doab, Dehli territory, etc., from 
Sindia. ^ 

1805, 21st April, districts in Gujerai from the Gaekwar. 
1815, 2d Dec., Kamaon and part of Terai, from Nepal. 
1817, 13th June, Saugur, Huttah, Dharwar, etc,, from 
the Peshwa. 

1817, 6th Nov., Ahmadabad farm, from the Gaekwar. 

1818, 6th Jan., Kandesh, etc., from Holkar; Ajmir, 
from Sindia ; Poona, parts of the Konkans, and 
Southern Mahratta country, from the Peshwa ; 
districts of the Nerhadda, Sumbulpore, Patna, 
etc., from the Baja of Berar. 

1820, 17th Dec., Southern Konkan, from the Baja of 
Sawuntwaree. 

1822, 12th Dec., Bijapur and Ahmadnaggur, from the 
Nizam. 

1824, 2d Aug., Singapore, from the Baja of Johore. 

1825, 9th Aug., Chinsura and Malacca, from Holland, in 
exchange for Bencoolen. 

1826, 24th Feb., Assam, Arakan, Tavoy, Tenasserim, 
from the King of Burma, 

1832, Cachar, lapsed. 

1834, Coorg, from the Baja of Coorg. 

1839, Aden, captured. 

1841, Bhutan Dwars, from the Baja of Bhutan. 

1843, Sind. 

1845, The Jullundur Doab ; Serampur and Tranquebar. 
1849, The Pan jab and Satara. 

1849, Jeitpur, Bundelkhand. 

1850, Sumbulpur, S.W. Frontier. 

1850, Bughat, Cis-Sutlej. 

1852, Part of Sikkim. 

1852, Oodeypur, S.’W. Frontier. 

1852, Part of lands of Mir Ali Murad. 

1852, Pegu. 

1853, Part of N. Cachar. 

1853-54, Nagpur and Jhansi. 

1856, Oudh and Tanjore. 

1865, Boodawal in Kandesh. 

The statistical abstract, also, shows, as follows, 
the increments in the axea and population since 
1839-40:— 


Year. 

1839-41 

1841-43 

1843-46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 


Sq. Mis. 

Pop.. 

Millions. 

Year. 

Sq. Mis. 

618,000 

147*99 

1850-51 

773,000 

628,000 

149*44 

1851-52 

779,000 

670,000 

161*18 

1852-53 

806,000 

688,000 

165*83 

1853-54 

830,000 

694,000 

156*94 

1854-55 

834,000 

768,000 

166*73 ' 

1855-66 

858,000 

769,000 

166*84 

1866-82 

860,000 


Pop. 

Millions. 

167*41 

167*93 

169*85 

172*58 

172*82 

184*04 

184*13 
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Boundaries . — British India is enclosed on its 
north, its west, and its east by mountain ranges, 
amongst which are to be found the highest summits 
in the world. The seaboard on the south extends 
from Gape Monze, in lat. 24° 50' N., and long, 
66° 4S' E., to the Pakchan river in the Mergui 
district of Tenasserim. 

The boundary, on the west, extends from 

the Arabian Sea to the Himalaya, running north- 
ward from Cape Monze along the Hala, the 
Suliman, and the Safed Koh mountains, up to 
the Kabul river ; thence it skirts the lower slopes 
of the Himalaya along the plain of Peshawur up 
to the river Indus, and, crossing this great river, 
the boundary penetrates the Himalaya up to the 
north-western extremity of the British district of 
Hazara, in lat. 35° 2' N., and long, 74° 9' E., 
separating Kasiimir from a group of independent 
tribes, up to the Chinese province of Hi or Yar- 
kand. The passes through the enclosing moun- 
tains are not numerous, and are all difficult, par- 
ticularly those on the north and on the west. On 
the north-west are the Khaibar, 3373 feet, and 
the Kuram, leading into Afghanistan ; and on the 
west are the Gwalari near Dera Ismail Khan, the 
Tal near Dera Chazi Khan, and the Bolan, which 
at top is 5800 feet. The districts on the British 
side of this western frontier are occupied by many 
tribes, under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of Sind and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Pan jab ; the foreign side being occupied by 
similar Baluch, Brahui, and Pathan tribes under 
democratic constitutions. 

On the 7io7'th, British India is bounded through- 
out by the Himalayas, the native principality of 
Kashmir occupying their north-western angle ; 
among their more southern ranges lie the indepen- 
dent states of Nepal and Bhutan and Sikkim ; and 
up to long. 97° 5' E., the mountain face of Assam 
is occupied by many uncivilised, even barbarous, 
tribes. 

Turning south from Assam in 97° 5' E., the 
eastern boundary runs conterminous with other 
tribes, and with native Burma as far as the Karen 
highlands and the Salwin river, where it joins 
the frontier of the kingdom of Siam, and runs 
south with it to the Pakchan river, in lat. 10° 48' 
14" N., and long. 98° 55' 40" E. 

Several mountain ranges and several rivers 
traverse the region within these bounds. The 
Vindhya north of the Narbada, with the Satpura 
hills south of that river, separate Hindustan 
from the Dekhan, and from prehistoric times their 
forests and valleys have given shelter to ab- 
original tribes whom intruding races had driven 
from the plains. The Vindhyas run eastwards 
from Gujerat across Malwa and the central parts 
of India, rising from 1500 to 4500 feet high, 
and the Rajmahal Hills jut into the valley of the 
Ganges in long. 80° 45' E. 

The Satpura stretch from east to west for 600 
miles. Amarkantak is their eastern boundary. 
Their plateaux are elevated between 3000 and 4000 
feet above the sea. 

From the north-east angle of the Himalaya spurs 
and chains project southwards. They are known 
successively as the Abar, Naga, Patkoi, and Barel 
ranges, culminating, in lat. 22° N., in the Blue 
Mountain, 7100 feet high, and then stretch south 
under the name of the Arakan Yoma, which 
also are sheltering many uncivilised tribes. The 


Arakan Yoma range, starting from the Blue 
Mountain, in 22° 37' N., strikes southwards from 
the mountains of S.E, Assam, separating Arakan 
from Independent Burma in the north, and from 
British Pegu in the south, and terminating at 
Cape Negrais. The Pegu Yoma, starting from 
Independent Burma, separates the valleys of 
Si tang and Salwin, and terminates near the head 
of the Irawadi delta. Further southwards, the 
mountains on the Tenasserim coast mark the boun- 
dary line to the Pakchan river, already noticed. 

Within these outer barriers are less prominent 
ranges running north and south, and detached 
hilly tracts and spurs tenanted by tribes in various 
stages of civilisation, but mostly of a low type, 
several of them utterly barbarous, addicted to 
human sacrifice, and one at least, the Birhor, still 
cannibals. 

On the east of Assam and Bengal, the low 
ranges and the valleys of Hill TiperaJi are occu- 
pied by the Tiperah, the Nowattia, and the 
Riang populations, numbering 75,792 in an area 
of 387 6 square miles. 

The Gai'o hills, in the S.W. corner of Assam, 
between lat. 25° 9' and 26° 1' N., and long. 89° 52' 
and 91° 8' E., are occupied by a race with polyandric 
customs. The Khassya and Jaintia hills have an 
area of 6157 square miles ; they lie between lat. 
25° 1' and 26° 14' N,, and long. 90° 47' and 92° 
52' E. They form the central section of the water- 
shed between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and 
the Surma. The Garo and the Syn-teng of the 
Jaintia have both fought with the British for in- 
dependence ; the Syn-teng so recently as 1862-3. 

In Bajputana, the hills, from 6 to 60 

miles broad, and rising 1000 to 2855 feet above 
the sea, run for 300 miles in a N.E. and S.W. 
direction between the Rajput states and Ajmir- 
Mhairwara, dividing the plain of Marwar from 
the high table-land of Mewar, and merging into 
the Yiodhyas near Abu. It is sparsely occupied 
by the Mhair and other Mongoloid races. Miiairs 
of the Ajmir-Mhairwara bill tract are still a small 
body of 69,234 souls, in an area of 602 square 
miles. They are brave mountaineers, but were wild 
and highly predatory, until Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon transformed them into disciplined soldiers. 

In Southern India are the Easteim Ghats, com- 
mencing in Orissa, and skirting the east coast 
southwards to Tinnevelly, affording shelter to many 
large tribes,— -Gondj Juang, Kandh, Saura, Ohen- 
suar, and Yenadi. 

The Western Ghats run from the valley of the 
Tapti southwards for 800 miles, and terminate in 
Cape Comorin, presenting several high peaks 
about Mahabaleshwar above 4000 feet, and in the 
Neilgherries up to 8000 feet elevation. In their 
most northerly parts they give shelter to the Bhil 
and the Koli, and in their southern forest and hill 
tracts to the Kadar, Pulliar, Malai Arasar, and 
Maleali, with Irular, Toda, Badaga, and Kurubar. 

The great alluvial low-level tract of Northern 
India, watered by the Ganges and Indus and their 
tributaries, is known as the Indo-Gangetic plain. 
It is an immense expanse of flat country stretching 
from sea to sea, entirely composed of alluvial de- 
posits of very late geological age, and separating 
the hilly ground of the Peninsula from the various 
mountain and hill ranges of Sind, the Pan jab, the 
Himalaya, Assam, Burma. The geological forma- 
tions of the peninsular area are arranged in the 
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In March and April its depth on the borders of j Ganges, and the Indus. ’ 

the district of Amritsar is not more than a foot. In the river system of British India there is a 
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Manual of Geology as recent and pc^t-tertiary^ ; Between June and September it rises to 18 or 20 
caenozoic, mesozoic, palaeozoici and azoic, the last feet. The main bed alters but little, and the 
comprising the Yindhyan series, the transition, greatest volume of water only floods a mere fringe 
and the metamorphic or gneissic. The formations on either bank. In 1870 it carried away a Sikh 
in extra-peninsular territories being recent and shrine near Dera Nannk, and it still threatens 
post-tertia^, pliocene, miocene, eocene, cretaceous, damage. 


jurassic, trias, permian, carboniferous, and Silurian 
and infra- Silurian, all the infra-silurian being 
non-fossiliferous. 


The Iraioadi river (Airavati), after a course of 
900 miles, disembogues by several mouths into the 
Gulf of Martaban. It rises, by two branches, 


Rivers . — The navigable rivers of India are the from the Patkoi mountains, one of them in iat. 
Ganges, the Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi. 27® 43' N., and long. 97® 25' E., the other a little 
The Ganges rises in the Garhwal State, in Iat. 30® to the east, the ]\fyit-gyee and Myit-gne, which 
56' N., and 79° 6' 40" E., and enters the Bay of unite about Iat. 26® N., and run to the south 
Bengal by many mouths, after a course of 1557 along a catchment basin of 158,000 square miles, 
miles. Under the name of Bhagiratbi, it issues It is navigable above 500 miles north to Bhamo ; 
from an ice-cave at the foot of a Himalayan and at Mogoung, when at its lowest, the bottom 
snow-bed, 13,800 feet above the sea. Twelve was not sounded at 40 fathoms, 
rivers of British India are deemed holy by the The Koladyn or Kuladan, a river of Arakan, is 
Hindus, and the pushkaram festival is held at supposed to have its origin near the Blue Moun- 
them. But the Ganges is the most sacred. To i tain (22® 37' N.),and it passes the town of Akyab 
live on its banks, or near it, is a happiness; and to enter the Bay of Bengal. It is navigable for 
to die on its banks, or in its waters, a great privi- 50 miles for vessels of 300 or 400 tons, 
lege. It is used for navigation and for irrigation. The chief rivers of the Peninsula of India, are 
Its catchment basin is 391,100 square miles, and theMahanadi,Godavery,Kistiia,andCauvery,and, 
maximum flood-discharge 1,800,000 cubic feet per though not navigable, are valuable for irrigation. 


second. 


The Makanadi rises in the Raipur district, in 


The/M 7 /iua,Jainna, or Yamuna, joins the Ganges Iat. 20° 10' N., and long. 82® 3' E., and, after a 
at Allahabad, after a course of 680 miles. Its tortuous course of 520 miles through the Central 
source is in Garhwal, in the Himalaya, 5 miles | Provinces and Orissa, falls into the Bay of Bengal. 
N. of Jumnotri, 10,849 feet above the sea; and its j Its catchment basin is estimated at 43,800 square 


catchment basin is 118,000 square miles. On its 
banks are the cities of Hamirpur, Agra, and Dehli; 


miles ; its flow is rapid, and its flood -discharge 
1,800,000 cubic feet per second. An elaborate 


the eastern and western Jumna canals have been system of canals has been constructed to husband 
led from it at Faizabad and above Agra, but in the j its water, and designed to irrigate 1, 60(^,000 
hot weather it dwindles to a small stream. The acres. 

Jumna at Agra, and at other places, since many , The Godavery river, rising near Trinibak, in 
years had been bridged by a line of boats, and now Iat. 19® 55' N., and long. 'TS® 34' E., 50 miles 
splendid railway bridges span it at Delili, Agra, from the sea, runs through the Hyderabad 
and Allahabad. dominions into the Northern Oircars, where it 

The Brahmaputra river course is 1800 miles; and forms a delta of 3000 square miles, and enters the 
it is navigable for steamers up to Dibrugarh, 800 Bay of Bengal by seven mouths (three of which 
miles from the sea. Its drainage basin is 361,200 are large), after a course of 898 miles. Its 
square miles. Its valley is the province of Assam, drainage basin, 112,200 square miles. A great 
and many tribes occupy both its banks. At ; dam has been constructed across it at Dowlaish- 
Goalanda, about half-way between the delta ' waram, the head of its delta, 
head and the sea, the Ganges unites with the ; The Kistna river is south of the Godavery. It 
main stream of the Brahmaputra, and farther ! also has been largely utilized for irrigation, by 
down with the Megna. Their combined waters throwing a dam across it at Bezwara. It rises 
represent the drainage collected by the two vast near Mahabaleshwar, in Iat. 18° 1' N., and long, 
river- systems from an aggregate catchment basin 73® 41' E. Its catchment basin is 96,500 square 
. of 752,000 square miles on both sides of the Hima- miles, and its maximum flood discharge is 1, 188,000 
laya, together with the rainfall poured into the cubic feet per second. 

Megna from the Burmese watershed. Still further south is the Cauvery., the Xot/Syjoo? 

The Indtis river w^as kuown to the Greeks as the of Ptolemy, with a river basin of 27,700 square 
Sindhu or It rises in Iat. 32® N., and long, miles. It flows across the southern parts of the 

81® E., on the north-western slope of the Kailas Peninsula. It rises in the Western Ghats, in Iat. 
mountain, the Sutlej river rising on its southern 12° 25' N., and long. 75° 34' E. ; and its length is 465 
slope, and the Brahmaputra, under its Tibetan ! miles. It is one of the twelve holy rivers of the 
name of Tsang-pu, at some distance from its | Hindus, who call it the DaksMna Ganga. Crowds 
eastern base, in Iat. 31® N., and long. 83® E., and ! of Hindu pilgrims annually visit its banks. Its 
16,000 feet above the sea, the Dihang river being waters are utilized for irrigation in Mysore and in 
supposed the connecting link between the Tsang- Coimbatore ; and at Srirangam, near Trichinopoly, 
pu of Tibet and the Brahmaputra of Assam. The a prehistoric Hindu king constructed a dam, and 
Indus pours its waters into the Arabian Sea after led off its waters into the Cauvery proper and 
a course of 1800 miles, its drainage basin being Oolerun ; 835,000 acres in the districts of Trichin- 


372,700 square miles. opoly, Tanjore, and IS. Arcot are now irrigated 

The Rari in the Panjab is the Hydraotes of by it, yielding a revenue of £353,000. In the 
Arrian, the Sanskrit Airavati. This stream has benefits it bestows on those districts, it vies in 
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peculiarity wliicli merits notice. Shortly after 
issuing from the mountains among whicli they 
rise, the rivers run through low-lying valleys to 
the sea. Their fall is so gentle, that, following 
their windings for even 1000 miles from the 
ocean, they are still found in beds only seven or 
eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Wliere the united streams of the Pan jab join the 
Indus, the altittide is only 369 feet at a distance 
of 450 miles from the sea ; the coniluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna at jillahabad, 846 miles from 
the sea, is 340 feet. This peculiarity is the more 
worthy of notice, because, throughout these terri- 
tories, there are no natural inland lakes or seas 
which can be used for commerce, most of them 
being only fit for purposes of irrigation. The 
largest natural waters in the country are equalled, 
and in many cases surpassed, by the magnificent 
tanks which have been formed in several places 
by throwing embankments across great valleys. 
The many shallow marine lagoons, known as 
backwaters, found running close around the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, 
some of them from 20 to 50 miles long, are, how- 
ever, well meriting notice, and greater attention 
than has hitherto been given to them, as they 
a.fford facilities for a safe inland traffic along the 
coast line, the violence of the monsoons and the 
few sheltered harbours on the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula rendering navigation at times peril- 
ous, and periodically impossible. After the East 
India Railway was opened, steamers ceased to ply 
upon the Ganges, but they still run on the Brah- 
maputra and its tributary the Barak, also on the 
Irawadi, and on the Indus. 

Ancient India.— ‘Dv, Vincent was inclined to 
believe that in the very earliest ages, even prior 


Hindu ; and to the presentday , all along the western 
frontier of British India, s and h continue inter- 
changeable. 

The first Greek who speaks of India by name is 
Hecatseus of Miletus, B.e. 509-486. Herodotus, 
who wrote about b.g* 450, appears to have heard 
but indistinctly of any but the western part of it, 
and that only by its being tributary to Persia. 
He informs us (book iv.) that Darius Hystasxjes 
had despatched Scylax of Caryandra to explore 
the Indus, about b.c. 508, and that he departed 
from Caspatyrus and Pactya, which were situated 
near the head of the Indus. Herodotus con- 
tinues to say that the Indian s who inhabit towards 
the north, and border on these territories of Cas- 
patyrus and Pactya, resemble the Bactrians (that 
is, their neighbours) in manners, and are the most 
valiant people of all India. The eastern part of 
India, says he, is rendered desert by sands ; which 
description applies only to the country lying east 
of the Indus and south of the Paiijab, and this 
was the eastern limit of Herodotus’ knowledge. 
Following him, Ctesias, the physician, B.G, 401 , 
brought back from his residence in Persia only a 
few facts about the products of India. 

Prior to Alexander the Great, B.G. 327, there 
are doubts as to anything historical in the Indian 
accounts, for the Sanskrit-speaking Indians had 
no historical pursuits ; and east of the Indus was 
earliest made known by the learned men who 
accompanied Alexander, and particularly by the 
writings of Megasthenes, who, b.c. 306-298, was 
the Greek ambassador at the court of the Hindu 
prince of Pataliputra-pura. Other of the Greek 
writings have been lost, but Strabo, Pliny, and 
Arrian have given them in a condensed form. 

Most of the writers about Alexander, call the 


to Moses, the communication with India was open ; i inhabitants of the hilly region to the south of the 
that the intercourse with that continent was in the i riderp. nf Ca.np.nsna and near the Indus. In- 


hands of the Arabians ; that Thebes had owed its 
splendour to that commerce ; that Memphis, from 
the same cause, came to the same pre-eminence, 
and Cairo succeeded to both in wealth, grandeur, 
and magnificence. Passing by the mythological 
Bacchus, also Semiramis, queen of the Assyrians, 
who is said to have crossed the Indus about B.G. 
1960, and to have been defeated by Stabrobates, 
as also Sesostris, king of Egypt, who is said to 
have led an army to the Ganges B.c. 1308, we 
come to the first mention in the Bible, of India, by 
that name, in the book of Esther about b.g. 450. 

Of the ancient dyriasties who ruled in India, 
Colonel Tod, in his Rajasthan (i. p. 44), endeavoured 
to bring together what was known of the Solar 
and Luoar races. The wrecks of almost all the 
vast cities founded by them are yet to be traced in 
ruins, — ^the cities of Icshwaca and Rama on the 
Sar joo, Indraprest’ha, Mat’hoora, Soorpoora, Poorag 
on the Yamuna, Hastinapura, Canyacubja, Raj- 
graha on the Ganges, Maheswar on the Narbada, 
Arore on the Indus, and Koosusthulli Dwarica on 
the shore of the Arabian Sea. 

Menu calls India Aryavarta, the abode of the 
Aryans. Bharata or Bharata-varsha is the 
classical Sanskrit name ; and in Sanskrit poetry 
it is mentioned as Jambu-dwipa. The name as 
known to Europeans is derived from the river 
Sindhu, pronounced by the Aryans Hindu, and 
known to Europe as the Indus. 4 he Greeks named 
the people ’DBo/. The seven rivers, Sapta Sind- 
havah, in old Persian or Zand were called Hapta 


main ridge of Caucasus and near the Indus, In- 
dians, and also mention an Indian tribe or nation 
who inhabited the seashore on the western side 
of the Indus ; and close to the Indus, especially 
on the lower part of its course, there were other 
Indian tribes, though less considerable than those 
two. The Indians on the seashore were named 
Oritae and Arahitae, and are recognised by Major 
Rennell (Memoir, p. 21) as the people called 
Asiatic Ethioxnans by Herodotus. Their country 
was the narrow tract between the mountains of 
Baluchistan and the sea, separated from Makran 
on the west by the range of hills which form Mount 
Arboo, and on which still stands the famous Hindu 
temple of Hinglez. The Indians whom Herodotus 
includes within the satrapies of Darius, are pro- 
bably the more northern ones under Caucasus, for 
he mentions (Thalia, pp. 101 , 102) that those in the 
south were independent of the Persian monarchy. 
Arrian (Indica, pp. 8, 9) denies the alleged inva- 
sions of Bacchus, Hercules, Semiramis, Sesostris, 
and Cyrus *, and Strabo (lib. xv. near the begin- 
ning) denies the mythological invasions, adding 
that the Persians hired mercenaries from India, 
but never invaded it (see Diodorus, lib. ii.). The 
other Greek writers, though they speak of Indians 
beyond the Indus, strictly limit India to the 
eastern side of that river; and Arrian, though he 
called the mountaineers Indians, from the place 
where Alexander entered Paropamisus, is careful 
to explain that India lies east of the Indus ; and 
Strabo (lib. ,xv.) declares the Indus to be the 
western boundary of India from tbe mountains to 
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the sea. Pliny, indeed, states that some consider 
the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, 
and Paropamisus to belong to India, but this 
would include two-thirds of Persia, The ancient 
Sanskrit writers also regard the Indus as the 
western boundary of India, and class the nations 
beyond it as Yavana and barbarians ; and there is 
a tradition that Hindus ought not to cross that 
river, the town of Attock taking its name from 
this prohibition. Later on, the countries between 
Hindustan and China came to be called the Further 
India, or India extra- Gangem ; whereas Hind, or 
India, was restricted to the country of the people 
called Hindus or those of India intra-Gangem. 

Conquerors from ike Norih-'West . — From the 
earliest historic times, Persian, Greek, Scythic, 
Arab, Turk, Moghul, and Afghan conquerors from 
the N.W. have been coveting the wealth and the 
fertile plains of the Gangetic valley, and dynasties 
professing Buddhism, Hinduism, and Mahomedan- 
ism have been striving for possession within. ' 

Scythic races appeared in India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They came from 
the inhospitable mountain and desert lands in the 
north and north - west ; and after them Turk, 
Moghul, Arab, and Afghan have continued to the 
present day to seek dominion in the more genial 
climate of India, and to engage in its commerce. 
Darius Hystaspes, b.c. 518, had conquered to the 
N.W. part of it. The Greeks appeared under Alex- 
ander B.c. 327-326, and under Seleucus B.c. 312, 
and Menander B.c. 181-161. During Ms two years’ 
campaign in the Panjab and Sind, Alexander 
captured no province, but he made alliances, 
founded cities, and planted Greek garrisons. At j 
Taxila (Deri-Shahan) and Hikaia (Mong) in the 
Northern Pan jab, at Alexandria (Hchh) in the 
Southern Panjab, at Patala (Hyderabad) in Sind, 
and at other points along his route, he established 
rnilitary settlements of Greeks or allies. A body of 
his troops remained in Bactria; and in the partition 
of the empire after Alexander’s death in 323 B.c., 
Bactria eventually fell to Seleucus Nicator, the 
founder of the Syrian monarchy. 

During the next six hundred years the Greeks 
were followed by Scythic tribes of the Su, the Saka, 
the Hun, theNaga, and the Getse, who made con- 
tinuous, several of them successful, efforts to remain. 
About B.c. 126, the Tartar tribe of Su are said to 
have driven out the Greek rulers from Bactria. The 
Graeco-Bactrian settlements in the Panjab were 
overthrown by the Tue-Chi ; and during the rule of 
Kanishka, who held the fourth Buddhist council 
about A.D. 40, Scythic settlements were formed 
as far south as the districts now known as the 
Central Provinces. Scythian races more than 
once overthrew prior rulers, and more than 
once sustained great defeats; but some of the 
Rajput dynasties, and also the Jat, the ancient 
Getse, now about 9,000,000 in the Pan jab, retained 
a permanent hold on the country east of the Indus 
and southwards to the mouth of that river, and Jat 
princes are still ruling in Bhartpur and Dholpur. 

The Sah of Saurashtra (b.c. 70 or 60), the Gupta 
of Kanauj (a.b. 319-470), and the Yalabhi of 
Cutch (a.d. 480—722), seem to have opposed 
successive hordes of Scythians. But Mr, Fergus- 
son believes that it was the White Huns who over- 
threw the Gupta dynasty between A.D. 450 and 
475, and that the Saka and the Hun were finally 
defeated at the great battles of Karur, near Multan 
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and Maushari, which that learned writer supposes 
to have been fought between a.d. 526 and 544. 

During these struggles for dominion, Vikrama- 
ditya, a king of Oojain, about B.C. 57, drove back 
one Scythic invasion, and his victory gave rise to 
the Sara vat era still current in India. Salivahana, 
another king of Southern India, is supposed to 
have successfully checked another Scythic inva- 
sion, a.d. 78, from which event the Saka era is 
reckoned; but the repulse was not permanent, 
for Cosmos Indicopleustes, who traded in the 
Red Sea about a.d. 535, speaks of the Hun as a 
powerful nation in Northern India in Ms day. 

Tradition names Nushirwan, king of Persia 
A.D. 521-679, as having invaded Western India 
and left descendants there ; but from that time 
till near the 19 th century, it was Arab, Turk, 
Moghul, and Afghan races who were the invaders, 
till Portuguese, British, Dutch, Danish, and French 
appeared on the scene. 

The Khalif Usman (a.d. 636) sent an expedition 
to Thana and Broach. A few years later (a.d. 
662 and 664), raids were made tow^ards Sind, 
which the youthful Kasim (a.d. 712-714) con- 
quered, again to be lost and again regained (a.d. 
828), only to be finally lost again. 

The Valabhi dynasty of Cutch, Malwa, and the 
N.W. districts of the Bombay Presidency (a.d. 
480-722), seem to have been overthrown by the 
Arab invaders of Sind in the 8th century ; and 
since then the Mahomedan dynasties who have 
ruled in India have come from Central Asia, and 
their families have reigned for various periods from 
20 to 331 years. 

The Jat settled in the country as cultivators of 
the soil, and they continue to the present day 
engaged in husbandry, but with the Mahomedan 
dynasties, the Turk Mahmud, the Moghul Timur, 
the Persian Nadir, and the Afghan Ahmad seem 
to have been attracted by the hopes of plunder, 
Mahmud of Ghazni twelve times (a.d. 1001-1026) 
made inroads on the south-western parts of the 
country, carrying back with him immense wealth ; 
Timur (a.d. 1398-99) sacked Dehli and Meerut, 
and left fifteen years of anarchy, famine, and 
pestilence behind him. Nadir Shah (a.d. 1738-89) 
took away with him from Dehli eight or nine 
millions in gold and silver money ; Ahmad Shah, 
in his invasions, obtained the Panjab (1751-52) 
and sacked Dehli (1756) ; and his invasion of 1759 
led to the assassination of Alamgir ix., but after 
he overthrew the Mahrattas at Paniput (1761) he 
left India never to return to it. 

The duration of such of the invading dynasties 
as obtained a hold of the country, was as under : — 
House of Ghazni (Turki), . a,d. 1001-1186 Years 185 
^ „ ^ Ghor (Afghan), . „ 1186-1206 „ 20 

Slave Kings (chiefly Turki), „ 1206-1290 „ 84 

House of Khilji (Turki), . „ 1290-1320 „ 30 

n Taghalak (Panjab Turks), „ 1320-1414 „ 94 

Timur (Moghul), . . „ 1398-1399 „ — 

, 1414-1450 „ 36 

Lodi (Afghans), . . . „ 1450-1526 „ 76 

Hoiise of Baber (Moghul), . ,,1626-1857 „ 331 

Whilst these races were striving for the pos- 
session of the Indo-Gangetic plain, several dynasties 
of prior occupants in ■ the south of India were 
overwhelmed by Mahomedan armies, and families 
professing Islam formed kingdoms in Gujerat, 
Kulburga, Beder, Golconda, Bijapur, Ahmad- 
nagar, Malwa, Kandesh, Bengal, Berar, Sind 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and Arcot. 
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In the 14th century (1«S47), Hasan Gangu, disappeared as Mahratta dynasties ; and in 1839 
surnained Bahmani, headed a successful rebellion the Pathan ruler of Kumool, dreaming of con- 
in the Dekhan against Mahomed Taghalaq, and quests, was overthrown in battle at Zorapore. 
drove the armies of Dehli across the Narbada. In- the north-west, since many thousand years, 

Hasan was an Afghan of humble origin, but the Panjab has been a battle-field of the races 


had attained distinction in the Peninsula, and, on 
declaring for independence of the empire, he fixed 


contending for empire ; and within historic times, 
Greek and Scythian, Hindu and Buddhist, Turk 


his capital at Kulburga. His descendants reigned and Moghul, Arab, Persian, Afghan, and British 
179 years (1347-1526), through thirteen genera- have been there. At the close of the 18th century, 
tions. Their territory, when at the height of their Banjit Singh, an able ruler of the Sikh faith, 
power, comprised the central parts of the Dekhan established his sway over all the parts of it west 
from sea to sea, and from Berar in the north, of the Sutlej, and he conquered also Kashmir, 
southwards to Conjeveram; and when at length But anarchy followed his death (1839) ; and the 
the dynasty became effete, several smaller houses latest contest for dominion was by the East India 


assumed sovereignty - 

Adal ShaM of Bijapur, . 

Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnaggur, 
Kutub Shahi of Golconda, . 
Imad Shahi of Berar, . 

Band Shahi of Beder, . 


1489 - 1579 

1490 - 1595 
1512-1580 
1484-1560 
1498-1572 


Almost contemporaneously (1336-1565) a Hindu 


Company, who fought for safety at Moodkee, 
Firozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon in 1845, and at 
Gujerat in 1849, on which maharaja Dhulip 
Singh transferred his sovereignty ta the British. 
A few years later on (1856), the king of Oudh, 
hereditary wazir of the Moghul empire, was set 
aside for utter misrule. The following year the 


race had been dominant at Vijayanagar. But it fell titular Moghul dynasty of Dehli threw in their lot 


to a combination of four of these Mahomedan dynas- 
ties, who were victorious at Talikata. The aged 
monarch, Rama Raja, was taken prisoner, and put 
to death at Kala-Ghabutra in cold blood. The 


with mutineers, and were swept away. And the 
Mahomedan states of Hyderabad, Bhopal, and 
Banaganapilly, with the Hindu kingdoms at Bhart- 
pur, Dholpur, Baroda, Cochin, Mysore, Jodhpur, 


Vijayanagar monarchy at that time compi-ehended Jeypore, Oodeypur, and Travancore in Hindustan, 


almost all the south of India, but mutual jealousies 
prevented the victors from extending their respec- 


in Rajpntana and in the Dekhan, remain the oldest 
dynasties among the princes of India, — the most 


tive frontiers, and they, too, in succession shortly ancient, perhaps, in the world, being the Rajput 


disappeared. 

During the 14th and 16 th centuries, Bengal, 
Kandesh, Malwa, and Gujerat saw many chang- 
ing Mahomedan monarchies; but in the 17th 
century (1662) a great Hindu power was formed 
in the Peninsula by Sivaji, a Mahratta, a brave 


houses of Oodeypur and Jodhpur. 

Within historic times, except for brief intervals 
and in very small principalities, tbe ancient people 
of India have never had rulers of their own races. 
Periodical literature not infrequently alludes to 
British domination as a foreign rule. But the 


and skilful leader, between whom and the Maho- imperial dynasties ruling from Dehli had merely 


medans no faith was held, and, on his death, a 
Brahman tribe, with the title of Peshwa, continued 
to direct the energy which Sivaji had evoked. 
The emperor of Dehli, Aurangzeb (Alamgir i.), 
during a long life strove to hold the Central 
Dekhan, but from his death, a.d. 1707, the Moghul 


a military occupation ; the oultivators of the 
Rajput states, and of the Gaekwar, of Holkar, 
and of Sindia, are largely of the Kurmi, Kunbi, 
Kach’hi, and Mali races, and of the aboriginal 
Gond, Koli, Meena, Mhair, Bhil, and. others. 
Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, is a very compact 


dominion there was practically at an end, and for Mahomedan state, with eleven millioxis of popu- 
the next fifty years the empire even of all India lation, but its people are almost all Teling, Canar- 
wavered between the Mahrattas of Poona and the ese, Mahratta, and Gond, in nearly equal numbers. 
Moghuls of Dehli. The Peshwas, however, never The population of Mysore is of a most varied 
recovered from the destruction of their army at character ; and the Hindu kingdom of Travancore, 
Paniput (1761) ; and the British under Clive, and another compact state, has rulers of the Nair race, 
Hastings, and Coote, and Laurance, and Hector and the bulk of their subjects professing some 
Munro, obtained a prominence which they still form of Hinduism, has only 440,932 Nair in a 
maintain ; the Mahratta territories of the Peshwas population of 2,311,379. 


became partitioned into many separate states, often 


-With such continuous revolutions, the 


at war, — Kolhapur, Satara, Gujerat, Gwalior, people have never bad time to collect into large 
Indore, Tanjore, and Berar, with many Hindu town populations. Tradition tells of Ajodh;ya as a 
chiefships along the valleys of the Kistna and its great city, covering an area of ninety-six miles, 
affluents. During the convulsions, Mahomedans but there are now, perhaps, more large towns than 
of Arab, Afghan, Pathan, and Turk descent seized India has ever before known, and even yet only 
on Cuddapah, Hyderabad, Kurnool, Banaganapilly, 139 of them have more than 20,000 inhabit- 
the Carnatic, and Mysore ; chief officers of the ants. The former unsettled state of the country, 
Mahrattas retained the jaghir lands which had been and the craving of the people for protection in 
assigned for their own salaries and that of their their peaceful labours, are well illustrated by the 
followers ; and rajas of Sundur, Mudhol, Akalkot, histories of 4he strictly British towns, of Calcutta, 
and sirdars of the Dekhan, still hold these estates. Madras; and Bombay. At these three cities, for- 
The power of the Walajah family of Arcot in the tresses 'wer^ erected by the British, and the people 
Carnatic, closed after a few troubled years. Hyder have gathered around them. The great capital of 
All and his son Tipu, after a brief sway, in the British India, which now contains a population 
Mysore, which they had won, were followed by a of 794,645 souls, was, at the close of the 17tli 
Hindu monarch. Numerous Hindu polygar chiefs century, a cluster of three small mud hamlets, 
apportioned among themselves the lands of the The only previous notice of ^Kalikata’ is a brief 
Patbans of Cuddapah ; Satara, Berar, and Tanjore ' entry of it as a rent-paying village in the emperor 
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Akbar’s great statistical survey of 1596* But in 
1686 the English merchants at Hoogly, being 
compelled to quit their factory in consequence of 
a rupture with the Moghul authoiities, retreated, 
under their president, Job Charnock, to Sutanati, 
a village on the east bank of the river, now a 
northern quarter of Calcutta. In 1696 they built 
the original Fort William, and a few years later 
purchased the three villages of Sutanati, Kalikata, 
and Govindpur from Prince Azim, son of the 
emperor Aurangzeh. But with the security given 
by its fortress and its bordering river, the popula- 
tion is now approaching a million of souls. ^ 

Madras, as it is called by the British, is still only 
known to the people as a collection of several 
hamlets, Ghinapatan, Mutialpet, Vepery, Nangam- 
bakam, and others. In March 1639, Francis 
Day, chief of the commercial settlement at Arma- 
gon, obtained from the representative of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty a grant of the site pn 
which Madras now stands, and a factory with 
some slight fortifications was at once constructed. 

It may be doubted if there were a thousand people 
in all the hamlets. But the natives settled around 
the factory, a better fort w^as built, and at the 
census of 1881 the population numbered 406,117. 

Bombay Island formed part of the dower of 
Catharine, queen of Charles ii. of England, who 
in 1688 transferred it to the East India Company 
for an annual payment of £10. The population 
was estimated at 10,000 souls. The Company 
strengthened the fortifications; in 1673 the in- 
habitants numbered 60,000 ; piracy was put down; 
its island position further protected it, and in 
1881 its poxmlation had increased to 773,196. 

Similar increments are going on in and around 
all the sites taken up by the British as canton- 
ments and military stations. Secunderabad, for 
instance, had no existence until the British Sub- 
sidiary force, during the reign of Secunder Jah 
(1803), encamped on its present site ; but its in- 
habitants in 1868 numbered 32,000 in 7938 houses. 

In the war with Burma of 1852-53, Rangoon, 
on a branch of the Irawadi, was taken by the 
British, and its population was estimated at 
25,000; in 1872 it had 89,897 (99,745) inhabitants, 
but in 1881 its population reached 134,176 souls. 

The great towns, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, continue to attract immigrants from all 
parts of Asia. The 1881 census showed the 
foreign residents to be, — Asiatics not natives 
of India, 540,989; British, 76,734; Europeans, 
38,463 ; Africans, Americans, Australians, 6961. 

The 540,989 Africans and Asiatics not natives 
of India comprised — 

Abyssinians, , . 90 

Afghans, . . 3,191 

Arabs (Bombay 6090), 8,311 
Armenians, . . 1,254 

Baluch, Panjab, 235,123, . 

„ Bombay, 144,772 1 Parsee, . . .69,476 

Bhotia in Assam, , 339 j Persian, . , . 3,545 

Brahui, . . . 845 Siamese, • . 58 

Kashmiri, . . 142 Syrian, ... 69 

Chinese (Burma 12,109), Turk, . . . 923 

13,340 Others, . . , 2,056 

Japanese, , , 3 

Most of the Parsees are permanent residents, 
and j)ortions of the others must also be so classed, 
but the numbers suffice to show the continuous 
stream of immigrant races. 

On the other hand, several of the Kolarian and 1 
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Dravidian races emigrate freely. Rangoon, Tavoy, 
Mergui, Malacca, Penang, and Singapore contain 
many of them ; and the more distant Mauritius, 
Bourbon, S. Africa, West Indies, and CentriH 
America have received numbers. From 1876-77 
to 1880-81, the following — 

Returned 4,485 
„ 4,400 

„ . ' 5,586 
" 7,185 . 
7,061 

Population . — The census taken of India in 1881 
has not yet {Octuher 14, 1882) heen checked , It 
showed a population of 252,541,210 in an area of 
1,477,763 square miles. In these numbers, how- 
ever, are included provinces which are British 
proper, and also territories belonging to native 
princes and chiefs under treaty, subsidiary or 
other alliance, as here shown : — 


1876- 77, 

1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 

1880- 81, 


Left British India 10,036 
25,219 
22,092 
17,426 
16,794 


British Districts— 

Pop. 


Area. 

Sq.m. 

Bengal (Sikkim wanting) 68, 829, 920 


155,997 

401 

Madras, . 

30,839,181 


140,333 

226 

Bombay Brit, territory, 
Bombay Native States, 

13,978,488 

6,941,631 

1 

) 

126,445 

180* 

Sind, 

Assam, . . . 

2,404,984 

4,815,157 

45,303 

96 

N.W. Provinces, . 

32,699,436 


81,748 

376 

Oudh, . . 

11,407,625 


24,213 

469 

Panjab Brit, territory) 


107,010 

168 

(Jjalioul, Spiti, and;- 
I'lazara excluded), ) 

18,786,107 





Central Provinces, 

11,505,149 


84,208 

97 

British Burma, 

3,707,646 


87,220 

43 

Coorg, , 

178,283 


1,572 

113 

Ajmir, . 

453,075 


2,711 

167 

Berar, 

2,670,982 

209,217,614 

17,711 

151 

Native States— 





Mysore, . 

4,186,899 


24,744 

169 

Baroda, . 

2,154,469 


; 4,399 


Travancore, . 

2,401,158 


! 6,730 


Cochin, . 

600,278 


! 1,301 


Rampur, 

545,152 

200,523 


945 


Nat. Garhwal or Tehri, 


4,180 


Native States, 

3,853,282 


*14,742 


Panjah, . 

5,370,090 




Khaibar troops, 

8,153 




Rajputana St. (estim.), 

11,006,149 


130,989 

*77 

Ceiitral India and 





Bnndelkhand, 

0,200,881 


89,098 

93 

Hyderabad, . 

9,167,789 

43,323,596 

80,000' 

,,."'112 

French Pcssessions, 

285,022 

252,541,210 

178 


Portuguese Possessions, 

444,617 

729,639 

1,086 



* Excluding Sind. 

Enumerations of the British territories had 
been previously made between the years 1866 and 
1875, and the following is a comparative state- 
ment of populations according to census of 1881 
and the previous census : — 


Jew, . . . 7,626 

Malay, . . . 1,493 

Mekrani in Kurachee, 5, 285 
Manipuri (in Assam), 11,866 
Nepalese, . . 31,182 


Province. 

Census of 
1881, both 
sexes. 

Prev. 

Census. 

Year of 
Census. 

Differ- 
ence p.c. 

Bengal, . 

68,829,920 

4,816,157 

62,709,405 

1871 

+ 1Q 

Assam, . 

4,056,054 

1871 

+ 19 

Madras, 

30,839,181 

31,597,872 

1871 

- 2-4 

Bombay, 

13,978,488 

14,038,359 

1872 

*3 

Do. Native States, 

6,941,631 

6,786,856 

1872 

+ 2*3 

Total, . 

20,920,119 

20,825,214 


+ -4 

Sind, 

2,404,934 

2,192,415 

1872 

+ 10 

N.W. Provinces (ex-) 


eluding Rarnpur and >• 

32,699,436 

30,709,056 

1872 

+ 1-6 

Native Garhwal), ) 




Oudh, . 

11,407,625 

11,219,675 

1868 

+ 1-6 

Pan jab (Brit. ter. only), 

18,786,107 

17,611,498 

' 1868 

+ 7'.. 

Central Provinces, 

11,605,149 

9,251,229 

1872 

. + 26' : 

Berar, . 

2,670,982 

3,707,646 

2,231,565 

1867 

+ 20 

British Burma, 

2,747,148 

1872 

+ 35 

Mysore, . . . 

4,186,399 

5,055,412 

1871 

- IT 

Coorg, . 

178,283 

108,312 

1871 

+ 6 

Ajmir, . 

453,075 

426,268 

1866 

+ 6 

Baroda, . 

2,164,469 

2,000,225 

1872 

,+■ ., 8 , 

Travancore, . 

2,401,158 

2,308,891 

1875 

+ 4 

Cochin, . 

600,278 

601,114 

1875 , 

- -14 

Grand total of 17 Provs. 

218, 559, 918 ',205, 771, 353 
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Frovmces in India according to (tincliecked) census 
of 1881, and total of sexes in previous census 


Province. | 

Population according to Census j 
of 1881. 1 

Previous 

Census. 


Both' sexes. 

Males. 

Females. | Both sexes, j 

Bengal,:'. • . 
Assam, . 
Madras, 
Bombay, 

„ Native Suites 
Sind, 

<58,829,920 
4,815,157 
30,839,181 
13,978,488 
6,941, <531 
2,404,934 

’=34,220,905 

2,465,453 

15,242,122 

7,164,824 

3,575,471 

1,311,006 

-34,601,015 

2,349,704 

15,597,059 

6,813,664 

3,366,160 

1,093,928 

62,709,405 

4,056,054 

31,597,872 

14,038,359 

6,786,855 

2,192,415 

N.W. Pro vs., 
Rampur, 

Nat. Garhwal, 

32,(599,436) 

545,152 

200,523 

17,041,020 

284,593 

102,044 

15,658,416 

260,559 

98,479 

30,769,05<3 

Total, 

Oudh, . 
Punjab— 
British ter., . 
Native States, 
Khaibar troops 

33,445,111 

11,407,625 

tl8,786,107 

3,853,282 

8,153 

17,427,657 

5,860,960 

10,189,727 

2,106,359 

7,970 

16,017,454 

5,546,665 

8,596,380 

1,746,923 

183 

11,219,675 

17,611,498 

Total, 

22,647,542 

12,304,056 

10,343,486 

•• 

Central P.rovs., 
Berar, . 
British Burma, 
Mysore, . 
Co<'rg, . 
Riijputana, . 
Ajinir, . 
Central India, 
Baroda, . 
Hyderabad, . 
Travancore, . 
Cochin, . 

11,505,140 
2,670,982 
3,707,646 
4,186,399 
i 178,283 

ni, 005, 512 
453,075 
9,200,881 
2,154,469 
9,167,789 
2,401,158 
6(J0,27S 

5,801,794 
1,378,997 
1,987,426 
2,080,292 
100,854 
No sex 
243,004 
4,848,753 
1,123,311 
§4,568,993 
1,197,134 
301,415 

5,703,355 

1,291,985 

1,720,220 

2,100,107 

77,429 

details. 

209,171 

4,352,128 

1,031,158 

§4.448,796 

i;204,024 

298,863 

9,251,229 

2,231,565 

2,747,148 

5,055,412 

168,312 

426,268 

2,000,226 

2,808,891 

601,114 

Grand total. 

252,541,210 

123,211,327 Ills, 166, 371 



Population details for Sikkim wanting. Excluding Naga 
lulls, not censused. ^ 

t Excluding population of the Lahoul, Spiti, and Hazara Dis- 
tricts, not censused. 
t Approximate, 

I Population details for Paegah Districts wanting. 

Note.— The difference of 11,108,512 between the grand total 
of columns S and 4 and that of column 2 is accounted for by 
the absence of sex details for the whole of Rajputana, for the 
Paegah Districts of Hyderabad, and for Independent Sikkim, 

Food and Races.— Tokmg the populations and 
their means of subsistence, from the purely agri- 
cultural point of view, the country, as a whole, is 
under-peopled. In certain districts in Bengal and 
the N.W. Provinces, there are more cultivators 
than the land actually requires ; but in Assam, the 
Panjab, Sind, the Madras plateau , and Burma, there 
are vast tracts of arable land unploughed. Even in 
portions of Bengal there are still reserves of virgin 
soil. The difficulty is to induce the population to 
distribute itself ; though several of the races of 
India, the Tamil, and Teling, and Dhangar, in 
particular, freely emigrate to remote countries. 

The supremacy of British India, while it has 
brought peace within the borders and improved 
the salubrity of localities, has not been unattended 
with difficulties. The population, which was kept 
down by the wars, pestilences, and famines of 
former times, has rapidly increased. In the ten 
years 1871 to 1881, the increase was 12,788,865, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of a severe famine, 
causing great loss of life in Mysore, in the Carnatic, 
in parts of Bombay, and in the N. W. Provinces. In 
the year 1789, one-third of the landlay unoccupied, 
but many jungle tracts and swamps have since 
been reclaimed. Some districts and provinces have 
become over-peopled ; the surplus of some of the 
races are emigrating to Ceylon, to the Malay 
countries, to the Mauritius, Bombay, Africa, South 
America, and the West Indies ; and the Govern- 
ment of India is looking at sparsely - peopled 
Bui’ma as a country to be filled. In Burma, Assam, 
Berar, and Sind, the increase was the greatest; 
but in the years 1876 and 1877, a severe famine, 


and consequent disease, occurred in parts of the 
Peninsula, which carried off numbers, and in the 
decade the decrease in the Bombay Presidency 
was 0*3 per cent., in that of Madras, 2*3 per cent., 
and in Mysore, 1,130,987, or 17 per cent. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire and 
the raiding expeditions of the Mahrattas, several 
of the predatory races were actively plundering ; 
armed bands of dacoits made their attacks even, 
on large towns ; and the armed and disciplined 
bodies known as Pindara, composed of all races, 
traversed the country, tiU they were finally swept 
away in the war of 1817-18-19. 

But the greatest alteration in the martial habits 
of the people has occurred amongst the north-west 
frontier tribes, who had long been inured to war. 
When first, after the fall of the Sikh power, the 
British came in contact with the Pathan, Brahui, 
and Baluch races of the N.W. Frontier, not a 
year passed by without raids on the Indian terri- 
tories, and armies were needed to repel them; 
but these raids are now extremely rare, and the 
democratic Councils are ready to afford redress. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of civilising 
a border race has occurred with the Karen on the 
borders of British Burma, where the Baptist mis- 
sionaries, and notably Dr. and Mrs. Mason, have 
done more to subdue and civilise that race than 

armies could have accomplished. 

India is pre-eminently agricultural. The (ww- 
checked) census shows that the adult male popula- 
tion in 1881 was 62,002,461. Of these, 37,393,055 
were engaged in agriculture, 8,137,082 were then 
labourers, and 8,749,270 were engaged in in- 
dustrial avocations. Also, 4,186,430 were in 
domestic employ, 3,425,738 in commerce, and 
2,401,630 in professions and Government service. 

The bulk of the agriculturists profess some form 
of Hinduism. In the extreme south of the Penin- 
sula, the Tamil-speaking race, who assume the 
titular designations of Mudali and Pillai, are there 
the most numerous ; further north are the Canarese- 
speaking race, who are all agricultural; several 
tribes in Telingana, the Reddi, the Naidu, the 
Kamavaru, westwards as far as Beder, and south- 
w-ards to Mysore and the Carnatic, are engaged in 
tillage ; further north are the Uria race and the 
Gond, the great Kunbi and Mali races of the Mah- 
ratta country ; and throughout the plateaux and 
the plains of Northern India, are the Jat, Kurmi, 
Kach’hi, Koeri, Lodhi, Mali, Kaibartta, Sadgop, 
Khasa, and Gujar, with the pastoral Ahar, Ahir, 
Dhangar, Gadariya, Gop, Goala, Kurubar, and Ran- 
gar, the labouring population being the numerous 
landless, broken, non- Aryan tribes and clans, as 
the Pariah, Dher, Mhar, Mang, Dorn, and others, 
who are dispersed, are scarcely yet freed from a con- 
dition of predial slavery, and evince no inclination 
to abandon their own fetish and shamanist cults. 

The mountain ranges harbour many tribes, who 
have fled to them for shelter, or been thrust into 
them by more powerful races ; and similarly the 
corner provinces, as of Kattyawar and Orissa, have 
a diversifled population. In Kattyawar, of the old 
ruling races there remain the J aitwa, Churasaina, 
Salunki, and Wala, who exercised sovereignty in 
the country prior to the immigration of the Jhala, 
Jarija, Pramara, Kathi, Gohil, Jat, Mahomedans, 
or Mahrattas. So, in Orissa and Ganjam are the 
Bhumij ; Bbuiya, Gond,Kandh; Khaira, Kol; Pan ; 
Santal, Savara, Teling, and Urya. 
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The frontiers of British India are nowhere con- ' 
terminotis with any highly- civilised state. On 
the north Kashmir, on the north-west Nepal, and 
in the south-east Burma and Siam, alone can 
claim possession of a literature. Both within the 
British hounds and beyond are many tribes and 
nations under democratic rule. The most power- 
ful of these are on the north-west, and may be 
thus shown : — 

Jndepeiident Tribes^ dwelling along the outer face of 
the north-west frontier, and inhabiting hills, viz.— 
Adjoining frontier of Hazara district, — Hussanzai. 
Adjoining frontier of Peshawur district, — Judoon,. 
Bunoorwall, Swati, Ranizai, Osmankheli, Upper 
Mobmand. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat districts, — 
Afridi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district, — Buzoti, Sipah, 
Orakzai, Zaimusht Afghan, Turi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ismail Khan 
districts, — ^Waziii. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismail Khan district, — 
Sheorani, Oshterani, Kasrani, Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazi Khan district, — 
Khutran, Kosah, Lughari, Gurchani, Murri, 
Bugti, Muzari. 

British Tribes within the frontier, and British subjects, 
inhabiting partly hills and partly plains — 

Hazara district, — Tumouli, Gukkar, Doond and Sutti, 
Kaghan Syud, and other tribes of Hazara. 
Peshawur district,— Yusufzai, Khaleel, Mohmand of 
the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat districts, — Khuttufc. 

Kohat district, — ^Bungush. 

Dehra Ismail Khan district, — Bunnoocbi, Murwuti, 
Batani, chiefs of Tank, chiefs of Kolachi, chiefs of 
Dehra Ismail Khan, Nootkani, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazi Khan district,— Dreshuk, Muzari. 

The number of their fighting men baa been 
estimated at about 170,000, which would repre- 
sent a total population of one million. The fighting 
men of the principal tribes being — 


Muzari, 
Bugti, . 
Murri, . 
Ourcbani, 
Lagbari, 
Khosa, . 
Khutran, 
Bozdar, . 


. 2000 

Kasrani, . . 

1500 

. . 1500 

Ustrani, . . 

900 

. . 2500 

Slieorani, . 

5000 

. , 1200 

Waziri, . . 

44,000 

. . S700 

■Turi,'. . 

5000 

. . 4000 

Kaimuslit, . 

4500 

. 4600 

Orakzai, . . 

29,500 

. . 2700 

Kabal Khel, 

: ? 


Afridi, . , 

23,500 


Mobmand, . 
Otman Kbel, 
Swati, . . 
Bunerwal, . 
Judun, . . 
Chigurzai, . 
Hussanzai, 
Akazai, . . 


16,000 
. 5000 
. 6000 
. 2000 
. 2500 
? 

! 1700 
. lOOO 


Hindu origin. Proceeding from west to east, the 
following tribes occur in Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, viz. the Tibetans or Cis - Himalayan 
Bhutia, tbe Sunwar, the pastoral Gurung, the 
Magar, the Jariya, the Newar, the Dhenw^ar, 
Manjhi, Bhutia, Bhaura, Murmi, Newar, Kiranti, 
Limbu, Lepcha who inhabit Sikkim, and the 
Bhutanese or Lhopa. 

Assam and the north-east frontier province of 
British Burma have many tribes in their valleys 
and on their borders, some of them still barbarians. 
Assam province is bounded on the north by the 
Himalaya, the frontier tribes from west to east being 
successively the Bhutia, Aka, Dofia, Miri, Abor, and 
Mishmi. On the north-east the Mishmi hills sweep 
round the head of the valley. Along its southern 
borders are (from west to east) the Kuki or 
Lnshai tribes, the state of Hill Tiperah, the Kom 
Naga, Angami Naga, Sin^pho, Shan, Khamti, and 
Kunoung, and the races in Mnnipur. 

Between lat. 25° and 26° N. are tribes in the 
Garo, Khassya, and Jaintia hills, and in the valley 
are the Aham (128,980), Ohandal (122,457), 
Chutia (51,482), Kaibartta (128,525), Koch or 
Rajbansi (300,000), and Kolita (179,000). 

Other tribes occupy the Abar, Naga, Patkoi, 
and Barel ranges, as also the Chittagong and 
Arakan hill tracts, and the Yoma mountains sepa- 
rating British India from Independent Burma. 
These are the Shandoo, Kliyen, Ka-mi, Khyn, Mri. 

There are other and larger tribes of non- 
Hindnized aborigines interspersed amongst the 
civilised nations. In 1872, exclusive of those in 
the Madras Presidency and in the Feudatory States, 
they were estimated at 17,716,825. 


The Himalaya on the north is the meeting 
ground of the Aryan and Turanian races, who in 
some places are curiously intermingled. In the 
extreme north-west are found the Dard, an Aryan 
race abutting on the Afghans on their west, and 
witli the Balti, a Turanian race of Mahomedanized 
Tibetans, on the east. Here also are the Champa 
nomades who wander about the high level valleys 
of Rupshu, and likewise the Ladakhi cultivators 
in the valleys of Ladakh. The other Aryan races 
are the Pahari or mountaineers, the Kashmiri 
and the Dogra and Chibali who inhabit the outer 
hills. 

The people occupying Garhwal and Kamaon are 
the Kanawari inhabitants of Bushahr, the Nilang, 
who do not differ from those of Hundes, and the 
inhabitants of the Bhotia Mahal of Kamaon and 
Garhwal, who are of mixed Tartar and Indian 
descent. 

Farther to the east of these, the numerous 
valleys interspersed throughout the mountains of 
Nepal are occupied by various races. The features 
of the aboriginal tribes mark them as. of Mongoloid 
origin. They are in the eastern part of the 
country. W est of. the Kali river the people are of 
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Bengal, . . . 11,116,883 Berar, .... 163,059 

Assam, . . , 1,490,888 Mysore, . . . 89,067 

KW. Provinces, 377,674 Coorg, .... 42,516 

Oudh, . . . 90,490 British Burma, . 1,004,991 

Panjab, . . . 959,720 Bombay, . . . 711,702 

Central Prov., 1,669,835 

Nearly all that is known of their early history 
or origin has been derived from their physical 
appearance, which has proved them to belong to 
one or other of the great families of mankind, 
Mr. B. Hodgson writing from the Himalaya, and 
Mr. Logan writing from Penang, have laid great 
stress on this means of ascertaining their first 
appearance in India, in preference to the linguistic 
test. 

Nearly sixty different tribes are specified among 
the aboriginal races in the provinces of Bengal 
and Assam. The most numerous of these are the 
Santal, of whom there are 850,000 in British 
territory alone, exclusive of others in the Tributary 
Mahals. The Santal dwell in villages in the 
jungles or among the mountains, apart from the 
people of the plains. They give their name to a 
large district, the Santal Parganas, 140 miles 
nortli-west of Calcutta. 

The Gond are in numerous tribes, many of them 
semi-barbarous, others of them under rulers who 
claim a Rajput descent. They are partly under 
the Hyderabad Government, partly under the 
British iu Chutia Nagpur, Berar, Orissa, and 
Ganjam, with 1,500,000 of them in the Central 
Provinces. The Maria Gond still use strong 
bamboo bows, which they hold with their feet and 
draw with their hands. 

The JBhumij of Orissa, of Chutia Nagpur, and 
dispersed through various districts of Bengal, 
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numbering in all about 200,000, were known 
formerly as the Chuar, and distinguished for their 
martial habits. 

The BMl have no language of their own. They 
are scattered through a wide extent of country, 
from Dowlatabad in lat. 19° 57' N. to Mewar in 
25° 26'. They are carelesSy indifferent culti- 
vators, are decidedly predatory, and have suffered 
severely from all the regular governments; but 
they are unyielding, and only in 1882 compelled 
the Mewar Government to give in to their wishes. 
There are few wilder or more lawless tracts 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
Peninsula than the hilly region occupied by the 
Bhil. The natives of Bombay style them Kala- 
Puru j, or black men. 

Similar observations might be made regarding 
the widely-dispersed Gujar race, extending from 
the Pan jab to Gujerat, which takes its name from 
them ; or the great Kol tribes of the Vindhyas ; 
or the Koli of the northern parts of the Bombay 
Presidency ; or the Meo, the Mhair, the Mina, 
the Ramusi, the Kollari, the Maravar, or the 
Baidara (Pindara). In the Animally Hills are a 
whole series of broken tribes. Hamlets of long- 
haired, wild-looking Puliar, who live on jungle 
products, mice, or any small animals they can 
catch, and worship demons ; Mundaver, who 
shrink from contact with the outside world, and 
possess no fixed dwellings, but wander over the 
innermost hills with their cattle, sheltering them- 
selves under little leaf sheds, and seldom remaining 
in one spot more than a year ; thick-lipped, small- 
bodied Kaders, ‘ Lords of the Hills,’ a remnant of 
a higher race, who file the front teeth of the 
upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by the 
chase, and wield some influence over the ruder 
forest folk. 

Princes and Chiefs of India, — Around and 
within the borders of British India are many 
Native States, — feudatories, tributaries, or in 
subsidiary alliance; and France and Portugal 
have small possessions, aggregating 1264 square 
miles, with populations numbering 729,639 souls. 
The Native States are as under : — 

Central India and Bundelkliand (1881 census, 
9,200,881), area, 89,098 sq. ra. ; pop. 8,360,571- 


Central Provinces,, Chutia Nagpur,, area, 29,112 
sq. m. ; pop. 1872, 1,049,710 — 


Sq. M. Pop. 
15mahals, S.W. Frontier 
Agency, viz. — , 

Bastar, . .13,000 78,856| 

Karond or 

Kalahandi, 3,745 133,483| 
Baigarh 


Bargarh, . 
Sarangarh, 
Patna, . . 

Sonpur, . 


1,486 

640 

2,399 

906 


63,304 

37,091 

98,636| 


Sq. M. 

833 

1,988 

115 

887 


iBairakhol, 

Bamra, . . 

Sakti, . . 
Kawardha, 
Kondka or 
Ohhuikhadan, 174 
Ranker, . 1,000 
Khairagarh, 940 
Nandgaon, 


130,713 Makrai, 

Madras Presidency (1881 census, 


884 

215 


Pop. 

12,660 

53,613 

8,394 

75,462 

29,590 

43,542 

122,264 

148,454 

13,648 


8,001,436), 
area, 9818 sq. m. ; pop.' 1871, 3,247,689— 
Travancore, 6,7 30 2,311,379jBanagana' 


Gocbin, . 1,361 
Puducottah, 1,380 


601,114 

293,809 




207 

140 


26,388 

14,999 


Bombay (1881 census, 6,941,631), area, 66,408 
sq. m. ; pop. 1871, 6,784,482^ — 

Kolhapur, 3,184 802,691|Jun3eera, 

~ ' hof 

487,305! 

447,056] 


325 

|S. Mahratta 
Jaghirs (8), 2,734 
Satara Jag- 
hirs, . . 

|Jawhar, 

[Surat Ag., 
Sawanur, . 
Narukot, . 
Kandesh 
Dangs 

(23 States), 3,840 


71,996 

610,434 


3,508 

534 

1,081 

70 

143 


Outch (excl. of 
the Bunn), 6,500 
Mahi Kanta 
Agency, . 4,000 
Sind (Khair- 

pur), . . 6,109 127,000] 

Kattyawar 

Agency, .20,3382,312,629 
Palanpur, . 8,000 502,586 
Bewa Kanta, 4,792 505,732 
Cambay, . 350 83,494 

Sawantwarx, 900 190,814* 

N, W. Provinces^ area, 5125 sq. m. ; p. 636,543 — 
Garhwal or iBampur, . 945 507,013 

Tehri,. ..4,180 129,530| 

^Bengal, area, 37,988 sq. m. ; pop. 2,328,400-— 


417,295 

37,406 

124,808 

6,837 

47,033 


39,111 


Sq. M. Pop. Sq. M. 

. 33,119 2,500,000)Baghelkhand 


Pop. 


Gwalior, . o — — - 

Indore,. . 8,435 635,450 Agency, . 1,250 235,000 
Bhopal, . 8,200 769,200 Bhopawur\ 

Bewail, .13,0002,035,000 or Bhil | 

Dhar, . . 2,500 150,000 Agency 
Dewas, . . 2,576 121,809 GoonaAg.,! 4,520 167,634 

W. Malwa' Deputy r 

Agency, . 2,922 241,900 BhilAg., 

BhopalAg., 2,009 236,578 Grassia 
Bundelkhand Chiefs, 

Agency, .10,5671,278,000 
Rajputmia (1881 census, 11,006,512), area, 
130,989 sq. m. ; pop. 10,192,871- 


Oodeypur 
or Mewar, 12,670 1,134,700 
Jeypore, .14,4651,750,000] 
Jodhpur or 

Mar war, 37, 000 2, 850, 000 


Kotah, .' . 3,797 
Bikanir, . 23,500 
Boondee, . 2,300 
Kerrowlee, 1,260 
Bhurtpur, . 1,974 
Tonk, . . 2,730 
Kishengarh, 724 
Dlwar, . . 3,024 
Dholepur, . 1,200 


527.000 

300.000 

224.000 


Jeysulmir, 16,447 
Jhallawar, 2,500 
iPertabgurh, 1,460 
[Banswarra, 1,500 
Serohi, . . 3,020 
Doongarpur, 1,000 
Shalipura, 400 

Lawa, . . 18 


743,710 

320.000 

105.000 
778,596 

250.000 


140,000 J3Vd£:m6ad, 


72,000 

331,268 

150,000 

150.000 

153.000 

175.000 
36,000 

2,597 


(1881), 80,000 9,167,789 
Berar, „ 17,7112,670,982 
Baroda,,: 4,3992,154,469 
Manipur, . 7,584 


Sikkim, . 2,600 
CoochBahar,!, 307 
Hill 

Tiperah, . 2,869 


60,000 

632,565 

91,759 


Chutia Nagpur 
Mahals, .16,025 
Outtack 


498,607 

Mahals, .15,1871,155,609 


Pan jab (35), area, 114,742 sq. m 
5,370,096-. 

Kashmir and Suket, . 

Jummoo, 79,7841,534,972 Kalsia, . 

Patiala, . 5,412 1,586, 000 [Pataudi, 
Bahawul- 
pur, . . 15,000 


J'ind, . . 985 

Nabha, . . 804 

Kapurthala, 620 
Mandi, , . 1,000 
Sirmur 

(Nahan), . 1,096 
Kahlur 

(Bilaspur), 448 
Bushahr, . 3,320 
Hindiir 

(Nalagarh), 256 
Keonthal (inch 

J^tesh), . 116 

MalerKotla, 164 
Faridkot, . 600 

Chamba, . 3,216 


iLoharu, 
456,663|Dujana, 
190,475;Baghal, 
226,156lBaghat, 
258,372!Jubbul, 

145, 939!Kumharsai 
Bhajji, . 
90,000‘Mailog, 
jBalsan, . 
60,000|Dhami, . 
90,000|Kuthar, 
Kunhiar, 

jMangal, 
Bija, . 
iDarkuti," 
Taroch, ' : 
Sangri, . 


70,000| 


60,000; 

91,650 

68,000 

130,000 


420 

168 

53 

285 

100 

124 

36 

288 

90 

96 

48 

61 

26 

20 

8 

13 

4 

8 

67 

16 


pop. 

44,180 

68,910 

20,990 

19,800 

27.000 

22.000 
10,000 

40.000 

10.000 

19.000 

9.000 

6.000 

5.600 
4,000 

2.600 
800 
800 
700 

10.000 

700 


Mysore (1881 census, 4,186,399), area, 24,744 
sq. m. ; pop. 1871, 6,065,412— 

Bangalore, 2,901 828,354 Hassan, . 1,809 668,417 

Kolar, . . 1,891 618,954 Shimoga, . 3,797 498,976 

Tuinkur, . 3,420 632,239 Kadur, . . 3,075 333,925 

Mysore (with Chitaldrug, 4,871 531,360 

Yelanduru), 2,980 943,187i 

French Possessions census, 280,381), area, 
178 sq. m. ; population, 285,022 — 

Pondicherry, 113 156,094jKarikal, , 52 92,616 

Chander- Mahe, . . 5 8,442 

nuggur, . 3 22,496 Yanaon, . 5 5,474 
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Portuguese^ area, 1086 sq. m. *, pop, 444,617“- 


Sq. M. Pop. 

1,062 392,234jDm, 
22 38,485 


Diirkotw, Chief, Paujah. 
piiurmpore, Chief, Kolhapur 


Doongurpore, Chief, Rajput- Muudee, Chief, Panjah. 


Straits Settle- lOeylon, 24,702 2,638,540 

nients, . .1,443 423,3841 

British Empire of India^ its Empress and its 


, xo,oyo ana. 

Dufflay, Jaghirdar, Satara. 
i « ’JDuttia, Raja, Bimdelkhaiid, 

24,702 2,638,540 Edur, Chief, Kolhapur. 

Purreedkote, Raja, Panjah. 


Mungal, Chief, Panjab. 
Myhere, Chief, Bundelkhand. 
Mylog, Chief, Panjab. 

Nabha, Raja, Panjab. 

Nagode, Chief, Bundelkhand. 


Gerowlee, Jaghirdar, Buudel- Nahun, Chief, Panjab. 
khand. ^ Nalagurh, Chief, Panjab. 


Princes. — Since the year 1 858, the position of Great Orhurwal, Raja, N. W. Pro- Nimbalkur, Jaghirdar, Satara. 

Britain has been Imperial. The ohMges intro- go 4S, JaghMar, Bundei- 

duced in the government of British India on the khand. Bundelkhand. 


suppression of the mutiny, altered the position of Hoito^cSSStndia 
the native princes. Up till that time, many native 6 Hasht Bhya Jaghirdai 
states had aifected an equality with the British 

- -- ~ ir - .'Z - - . if t/dera&ad,iVwam, Hyderabad. 


khand. Bundelkhand. 

Gaekwar, Baroda. Oodeypur, Maharaja, Rajput- 

Holkar, Central India, ana. 

6 Hasht Bhya Jaghirdars, Bun- 1 Paharee, Chief, Bundelkhand. 


' Pudncottah, 
ciottah. 


khand, 

Jeysulrnir, Chief, Rajputana. 
Karonde, Raja, Central Pro- 1 
vincBB# 

Keontlmi, Chief, Pan jab. 
Kerrowlee, Chief, Rajputana. ; 


Satara, Jaghirdars, Satara. 
Sawantwari, Chief, Sawant* 
wari. 

Serohi, Chief, Rajputana. 
Shahpura, Raja, N. W. Pro- 
vinces. 


Kishengarh, Chief, Rajputana. Sindia, Central India. 


Sohawul, Chief, Bundelkhand. 
Socket, Chief, Panjab. 

Sundur, Chief, Bellary, in 
Ceded Districts. 

Sumpthur, Raja, Bundei- 
khand. 


Indian Government, as administered by the last Jeypore, Maharaja, Rajputana! Punnah, Raja, Bundelkhand 
India Company, and that assumption had even led Jheend, Raja, Panjab. Punt Prithee Nidhee, Satara. 

to a war with Gwalior in 1843 But the mutiny 

swept away the last relics oi the Dehli Bmpire, khand. Country. 

and with them the East India Company’s rule, Patiala, Maharaja, Panjab. 

and the princes of India found themselves brought jM 3 il“'’jaghirdSi®“&ei- ESfBaja!' BunSSd. 

face to face with their sovereign, Queen Victoria. kimnd, Satara, Jaghirdars, Satara. 

The maharaja of Patiala then sought for the recog- Sd?’]Saf’cSai“p?o- 

nition of himself and his house as an Indian noble vinces! ’ ^ SeroM,* Chief, Rajputain. 

of the British empire. Above all rewards for his Shahpura, Raja, N. w. Pro- 

great services to the empire in those days, he asked Kishengarh, Chief, RaJiJutena. Sindia, Central India. 

for perpetuity for his house and honours, and Sir Khulsea, Chief, Panjab. Sohawul, Chief, Bundelkhand. 

TaVivi T fnwrP''nAA T.i AiitpnnTit-.CrA'VPTnAT’ af tliA Kolhapur, Raja, Kolliapur. Socket, Chief, Panjab. 

Jonn i^awrence, ^leutenant governor OI tne Koomharsein, chief, Panjab. Sundur, chief, Bellary, in 

Panjab, worked out tbe chiefs idea into a recog- Koonlnar, Chief, Panjab. Ceded Districts, 

nition of the right of adoption on the failure of Clnef, Rajputana. Sumpthur, Raja, Bundel- 

natural heirs; and, alter a reierence to Her Kothee, Jaghirdar, Bundel- SMar Shumsher Singh, Sindh- 
Majesty’s Government, the following sunnud or khand. anwaiiah, Panjab. 

iitihpnf a-F TinHilifir Af 11 tb Marob 1RR9 -waa K^^ya Dliana, Jaghirdar, Sureela, Chief, Bundelkhand. 

ptent 01 noDlllty, or utn marcn was Bundelkhand. Tehree, Chief, Bundelkhand. 

framed: — ‘Her Majesty being desirous that the Kuppoorthuiia, i^a, Panjab. Tej Singh, Panjab. 
governments of the several princes and chiefs of ^utch, Chief, Gujarat. Toree, Chief, Bundelklmnd. 

? 1 - „,1 Bogassie, Jaghirdar, Bundel- Travaneore,Maharaja,Travan- 

India, who now govern their own territones, should khand. core. 

be perpetuated, and that the representation and Makraie, Chief, Central Pro- Turoch, Chief, Panjab. 

dignity of their houses should be continued: In vinces. uiwar, Chief, Rajputana. 

fulfilment of this desire, this sunnud is given to , The sunnud nobles alone constitute the patri- 
you, to convey to you the assurance that, on failure India ; they govern a population and area 

of natural heirs, the British Government will re- larger than those of France and Belgium. Their 
cognise and confirm any adoption of a successor far outnumber the British European and 

made by yourself, or by any future chief of your army ; and their ordnance, even that part of 

state, that may be in accordance with Hindu law, which is serviceable, is equal in number to the 
and the customs of your race. Be assured that British. According to the Times newspaper of 
nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 29 th July 1879, they have 5252 guns, with 314,625 


Klmlsea, Chief, Panjab. 
Kolhapur, Raja, Kolliapur. 
Koomliarsein, Chief, Panjab, 
Koouhiar, Chief, Panjab. 
Kotah, Chief, Rajputana, 
Kothur, Chief, Panjab. 


Kothee, Jaghirdar, Bundel- Sirdar Shumsher Singh, Sindh- 
khand, anwaiiah, Panjab. 

Kunnya Dhana, Jaghirdar, Sureela, Chief, Bundelkhand. 
Bundelkhand. Tehree, Chief, Bundelkhand. 


Logassie, Jaghirdar, Bundel- Travaneore, Maharaja, Travan- 
khand. core. 

Makraie, Chief, Central Pro- Turoch, Chief, Panjab. 
vinees. Uiwar, Chief,- Rajputana. 

The sunnud nobles alone constitute the patri- 

- * _ j _ f* T T _• I t 1 . . i 


to you, so long as your house is loyal to the crown, 
and faithful to the conditions of the treaties, 
grants, or engagements which record its obliga- 
tions to the British Government. (Sd.) Canning.’ 


soldiers, viz. artillerymen, 9390; cavalry, 64,172; 
and infantry, 241,063. 

In 1881 tbe entire number of princes and chiefs 
of British India was 601, as under; but only 


The following is a list of princes to whom it has ^ibout a fourth part of ^ their number have the 
been given, but others have since been honoured patent of hereditary nobility : — 
with it, and all who hold that patent are nobles of Bekha7i, viz, 

the British Indian Empire : — Hyderabad, Nawab. Mysore, Maharaja. 

Ajeygurli, Raja, Bundelkhand. j Boondee, Raja, Rajputana. Kashmir, Maharaja. 

Akulkote, Raja, S. Maliratta Bulsun, Chief, Panjab. Baiiicmstan, luian. 


Country, 

Alipoora, Jaghirdar, Bundel- 
khand. 

Bansda, Chief, Kolhapur. 
Banswai’ra, Chief, Rajputana. 
Monee, Nawabt Baonee. 
Beejah, Chief, Panjab. 


BungaupiiUy, Jaghirdar, Ceded 
Districts. 

Bussahir, Chief, Panjab. 
Bustar, Raja, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

8 Callinjer Ghobeys, Bundel- 
khand. i 


Behree, Jaghirdar, Bundel- j Cambay, Nawab, Cambay. 


khand. Cashmir, Maharaja, Panjab. 

Behut, Jaghirdar, Bundel- Chumba, Chief, Panjab. 

kliand. Cliutterpore, Raja, Bundel- 

Belaspore, Chief, Panjab. khand. 

Benares, Raja, Benares. Cochin, Raja, Cochin. 

Beronda, Ra-ja, Bundelkhand. Cooch-Bahar, Raja, Cooch- 
Bhaghul, Chief, Panjab. Bahar. 

Blwpal, Begum, Bhopal. 16 Chiefs Tributary Mahals 

Bhownaggar, Chief, Sholapur. Orissa. 

Bhughat, Chief, Panjab. Dewas, Chief, Central India. 
Bhujjee, Chief, Panjab. Dhar, Chief, Central India. 

Bhurtpur, Maharaja, Rajput- Dhami, Chief, Panjab. 

^ ana. Dholepore, Rana, Rajputana, 

Bikanir, Maharaja, Rajputana. Dhoorwye, Chief, Bundel 


a. Dehhmi, viz, : — 

Hyderabad, Nawab. Mysore, Maharaja. 

Baroda, Gaekwar. Kashmir, Maharaja. 

Baluchistan, Khan. | . 

h. Central Bidia Agency^ viz, : — 

Gwalior, Sindia. Tonk, Thakur. Dhang'aon,Thakur 
Indore, Holkar. Kharai Jhalaria, „ Karandia, 

Dewas, Raja,Senr. Bagli, „ Patharia, „ 

,, „ Junr. Bhoja Kheri, „ Singliana, „ 

c. Bhopal AgeyicVi viz. : — 

Bhopal, Begum. jLarawad. Dhabla Gliosi, 

Rajgarh. Agra Barkhera, i Thakur. 


Khilchipur. 
Cooch- Kurwai. 

Maqsudangarh. 


Hirapur, 

Ranigarh, 

Kamalpur, 


Thakur. Dutahia, 


Bijawur, Raja, Bundelkhand, 
Bijna, Chief, Bundelkhand. 


^^OrisS^^ Tributary Mahals, Muharamadgarh. Darya Kheri, ” 
Dewas, Chief, Central India. 

Dhar, Chief, Central India. Basoda. Dhabla Dhu‘, ,, 

Bundelkhand Agency, viz. 

Dholepore, Rana, Rajputana, i-, . 

Dhoorwye, Chief, Bundel- Orchha Tehri, jPanna, 

khand. Datia. Charkhari. 

Doajana, Namb, Doojana. Samthar, Ajaigarh, 
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Jabria Bhii, ,, 
Tappa, ,, 

Jhalera, „ 
.Duleta, „ 
Ivakar Khari, „ 


Bijawar. 

Ch’hatarpur, 

.Baoni, 


Moodhole, Chief, S. Maliratta 
Country. 
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Jigni. 

Barauiida. 

Sarila. 

Alipura. 

Khaniadhana. 

Dharwai. 

Bijna. 


Tori Futtehpur. 
iPahari Banka. 
;Jaso. 

; Ln^diasi. 
jPaldeo. 

IPahra. 

|Taraon. 

•Bhaisauiida. 


iBihat. 

■ Beri. 

iGauriliar. 

iGarrauli. 

Kamta Kajaula. 
INaigawan Kibai. 

: iPatbar,.KaGhbar. 


BaghdJdiaml Agencg, viz. . 

Bewa. Maihar (Myhere). Kotm. 

Nagodo. Bobawal. iSitpuia. 

/. Western Malwa Agency^ viz. 


Rutlam. jjhabna. 

Sailana. jAli Rajpur. 

Jaora. 'Johat. 

Bitanian. 'Kathiwar. 

Ajrauda, Tbakiir. Kathiwara. 


Barra, ,, 
Bichraiid, ,, 
Bilanda, ,, 
Dhabri, 
Datana, 
Jawasia, 
Kalubera, 
Lalgarli, , 
Narwar, , 
Nangaon, 
Naulaiia, , 
Panth Pip' 
landa, , 
Shingarb, , 
Dhar. 
Baklitgarb, 


iRataninal. ;Barwani 

iDhai andBbarm- ’Jamnia. 
i rai. iRajgarb 


jBara Barkbera. 
jGbota, )} 
iDbotra, Thakur. 
iKaobcbi Baroda, 
j Thakur. 
Barwani. 


j .rai. 
Holkar. 
Pitlawad. 
Cbikalda. 
Sindia. 
Arnjhera. 
Diktban. 
Sagar. 
PilAia. 
Bag. 
Bakanir. 
Manawar. 
Nunkbera. 
[.Kali Baori. 


g. Majputmia Agemy, viz, : 
Oodeypur or Bburtpur. 

Me war. Kerrowiee. 

Dungarpur. Lawa. 

Partabgarh. Jeysulmir. 

Banswara. SeroM, 

Jeypur.' Kotah. , . 

Kishengarb. iMarwarord 


Mtabgarb. Jeysulmir. jSbahpura. 

smswara. , iSeroM. ■ 
jypur. Kotah. iDbolpur, 

ishengarh. iMarwar or Jodhpur iJballawar. 

A. Madras^ or Fort St. George Government, viz. 


iBikanir. 

ITonk. 

I Boondee. 
Sbahpura. 
JlTlwar. 
IDbolpur, 


Travancore. ! Puducottab. [ Sundur. 

Oocbin. i Banaganapilly. ; 

L Bomhmj, or Fort George Govenment, i to 2 , viz. 
j. Cutcb. 

A. Falanpur Agency, viz. 

Palanpur. Wao. ^ | Bbabbar. 

Radbanpur. AFarabi. I Kaiikrej. 

Tbarad. Santalpur. i Deodar. 

Morwara. Obadcbat. ; Terwara. 

Suigam. t 


Bbabbar. 

KaiikreJ. 

Deodar. 

Terwara. 


1. Maki Ka7it<i 
Edar. 

Pol. 

Mansa. 

Mohanpur. 

Satbosna. 

Danta. 

Malxmr. 

Gborasar. 

Amalyara. 

Ranasan. 

Petbapur. 

Ilol. 

Warsora. 

Panadra. 

Kharal. 

Kalosau. 

Walasua. 


Agency, viz. 
Dbabba. 

W asna. 
Eupal. 
Dadbalya. 
Magore. 
j Waragam. 

I Sathamba. 
i Ramas. 

I Bolandra. 
j Likbi. 

I Gabat, 
Hadol. 
Satlasan. 
Bbalasna. 
Prempur. 
Kadoli. 

I Kberwara. 
j Dedol. 


Tajpuri. 
i Waktapur. 

I Hapa. 
i Dedbrota. 

; Timba. 

I Mayona. 

I Tejj>ura. 
i Mimadjiur. 

I Deloli. 
Kasalpura. 
Visroda. 
i Palaj. 
i Rampura. 

I Ijpur&. . 
i Umadi. 

' Motakotarna. 
i Rampura. 


w. Rewa Kanta 
Rajpipla. 

Cb'bota Udepur. 
Baria. 

Lunawara. 

Balasinor. 

Suntb. 

Kadana. 

Sanjeli. 


Agency, viz. : — 
Sankbera Meenas, 

■■.viz,.':— .. ■ 

Mandwa. 

Sanora. 

Agar. 

Sindiapura. 

Dewabia. 

Wanmala. 


Aiwa. 

Gad. 

Wajiria. 

Kangam. 

Wasan. 

Bihora. 

Dudhpur. 


Cliorangla. 

Deroli. 

Wardle. 

Sarsanda. 

Timbi. 

Gbelpur, 

Bbiloria. 

Rampura. 

Jiral Kamsoli. 

Cburesar. 

Kalia. 

Pandu Meenas, 
viz. : — 

MewaE. 


[kotbide. 

iGarbi. 

Bharudpura. 

Cbiktiabar. 

Bagand (of Dewas) 

Ragbogarb. 

Paron. 

Dmri. 

Bbadaura. 

Gurra. 

Sirs!. 

Dbarnaoda. 

iKbaltaun. 


Gotardi. 
Kasla Pagi. 
Moka Pagina 
Muwara. 
Sitar Gotbra. 
Jesar. 
Augbad. 
Sibora. 
Amrapur. 
Kanora. 
Warnol Mai. 
Nabara, 
Jumkba. 


Umeta. 

Bbadai’wa. 

Dhari. 

Raeka. 

Cb Jiahar. 
AYaktaimr, 
Rajpar, 

Itw'ad. 

Warnoli Moti. 

■ ,, , . Kani. 
Poicba. 

Pandu. 

Dorka. 


n. Folitical Agency, Kattyawar, viz. : 


Junagarb. 

Hawanagar . ' ■ 

Bhaunagar. 

Dhrangadra. 

Morni. 

Wankaner. 

Palitana. 

Dbral, 

Limri. 

Rajkot, 

Gondal, 

Wadbwan. 

Jafarabad. 

Parbandar. 

Wala. 

Than Lakbtar. 
Bantwa. 

Jusdon. 

Sayla. 

Chora. 

Muli. 

Lathi. 

Bajana. 

Kotra Sangam. 
Virpur. 

Mallia. 

Jetpur. 

Didan. 

Wasawar. 

Bagasra, 

Wichwawad. 

Kuntbaria. 

Karal. 

Kamalpur. 

Kbumbblao. 

Gedi. 

Cbucbana. 

Obulala. 

Jakbun. 

Kbandia. 

Talsana. 

Saiii. 

Dewalia. 

Darod. 

Pulali, 

Bbutbari. 

Bhulzamra. 

Bbudwana. 

Laliad. 

Wunala. 

Samla. 

Sabuka, 

Dntri. 

Ankewalia. 

Jhampodar. 

Kherali. 

Guudiab. 

Jhammar. 

Dudbrej. 

Bhalala. 

Rajpur. 

Warod (Jhala- 
war). 
Wanna. 


Vitalyarb. 

Kesria. 

Majpur, 

Karmar. 

Dasara. 

Patri. 

Jhinjuwara. 

Wanod. 

Bbarejda. 

Roi Sankli. 

Babra Cba- 
mardi. 

DerdiJanboi, 
Kothra Pitba. 
Kanpur Isbwara. 
Bbadli. 
Samadbiala. 
Kariana. 
Anandpur. 
Cbotila. 

. Khambalia. 
Palyad, 

Bbimora. 

Bamanbor. 

Mewasa. 

Matra Timba. 
Sanosra. 

Itria Yadbala. 
Cboliari. 

Nilwala. 

Sadamra Dban- 
dalpur. 

Syapur. 

Rampurda. 

Akdia. 

Bilri. 

Amreli (Gaek- 
war). 

Kaner. 

Katbrota. 
Kbijudia Nazani, 
Garamli Moti. 

,, Nani. 
Gadbia. 

Cbarkba. 

Jbamka. 

Dholarwa. 

Bbolzan Baldboi, 

Manawad. 

Lakbapadar. 

Monwel. 

Yekria. 

Wazwari, 

Halaria. 

Kamadbia. 

Dabira. 

Gujasaran. 

Randhia. 

Khijoria. 

Silana. 

Kuba. 

Dbrafa. 

Mulila Deri. 
Satodar Waori, 


jSisang Obandli. 
Menyni. 

Bbadwa. 

Rajpura. 

Gouridar. 

Kotbaria. 

Lodbika. 

Pal. 

Gatka. 

Wadali, 

Virwa, 

Sbapur. 

Kanksiab. 

Mabuwa. 

Kbirasra. 

Jalia Dewani. 
Kotra Nayani. 
Amrapur. 
Ratanpur Dba- 
nionka. 
Obamardi. 

Toda Todi. 

Katoria. 

Pacboura. 

Wouri Wacba. 

Songarb. 

Pacbeyam. 

Obitrawao. 

Ramanka. 

Warod (Gobel- 
war). 

Alampur. 

Dbola. 

Gadbali. 

Gadbula. 

Kbijria. 
Bhogawadar. 
Samadialla Cba- 
paria. 

Limra. 

L. Waori Dbarwala. 
VY angadra. 
Agavej. 

Sbanala. 

Shiroda. 

Rajpara. 

Paa. 

i. Dedara. 

Jalia Managi. 
Chok. 

Ranjarda. 

Sbatanes. 

Wadal. 

Morcbopua. 

Bbandaria. 

Bidanones. 

Jimopodar. 

Sbeodiradar. 

Robisala. 

Samadrala. 

Gandbol. 

Datba. 

Yejanones, 

Ranigam. 


0 to z. Folitical Agencies of Kaira, Pancb Mabal, Surat, 
Tbana, Kolaba, Kandesb, Satara, Akalkot (Shola- 
pur), Kolhapur and S. Mabratta Country, Sawant- 
wari, Dharwar, Sbikarpur, viz. : 

Cambay. } Karnkot, | Bansda. 
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aiid seTen aobles lia^ personal salutes allow 
13 to '21 guns.',':'' 

Timur had as his arms, supposed to re- 
present the three regions over which he ruled# 
His full titles in the height of his power were 
Sultan, Kamran, Amir, Kutb-ud- Din, Timur, 
Kur Khan, Sahib-i-Euran, meaning ‘ sovereign, 
ruler, noble, polar star of the faith ; Timur, of 
the lineage of sovereign princes, lord of the grand 
con j unctions/ Amongst other titles, three of the 
emperor of China are, Tien -tsze, son of heaven ; 
also Kwa-jen, the man who stands by himself, and 
Kwa Knin, solitary prince. Anak-Agong, son of 
heaven, is a title of the raja of Lombok. 

In lk)8, Fattah Ali Shah, emperor of Persia, 
instituted the order of the Lion and Sun, S her- o- 
Khurshid, to decorate foreign envoys who had 
rendered services to his government, and it is now 
given to Persian subjects. In the treaty of peace 
wdth Persia of 4th March 1857, the emperor is 
styled ‘His Majesty, whose standard is the sun ; the 
sacred, the august, the great monarch, the absolute 
king of kings of all the States of Persia.’ At the 
same time, his ambassador, then at the court of 
France, was styled ‘His Excellency, the abode of 
greatness, the favourite of the king ; Firokh Khan, 
Amin-ul-Mulk, the great ambassador of the mighty 
State of Persia. ’ 

Kumharsain. In Mewar, the bala band, a head fillet, the 

diadem of the Greeks, is the symbol of honour ; 
in Burma, the tsal-wee chain is a badge of 
nobility ; in China, small globes, or buttons, as they 
are called, of mother-of-pearl and other substances, 
Kunhiar. are used for distinction. In Burma the figure of a 

peacock and of a hare are painted on the king’s 
throne, a peacock is borne on the royal standard, 
and Ne dwet bhu yeng, sun-descended monarch, is 
one of the Burmese royal titles. 

The titular designations of the Mahomedan 
rulers of Southern Asia are almost all formed of 
Arabic words, with a few derived from the Persian ; 
but in addressing the chiefs of British India, 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and English words are now 
all intermixed. Along the borders and within, the 
ordinary royal titles of Mahomedan princes are 
amir, khan, khakan, malik, malikah (feminine), mir, 
nazim, nizam, padshah, shah, shahinshah, sultan, 
bahadur, jung, khan, daulah, umra, jah, and 
nawab; royal Hindu titles being adiraja, jam, rae, 
raja, rao, rana, rawal, maharana, maharawal, 
rama-raja, siwai, thakur, wali, zamarin ; and 
both Mahomedans and Hindus assume takhallus 
or literary titles. 

I The Indian Government addresses the Rajput 
ruler of Jummoo and Kashmir as ‘ His Highness 
Ranbir Singh Bahadur, Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Stav of India, Com- 
panion of the Indian Empire, Sipar-i-Sultanat 
01 oispiaying stanoaras ana ot using crests or w^ield of the Sovereignty), Councillor of the 
armorial symbols, such as the cbank shell, the of India, Honorary General in the Imperial 

peacock, a palanquin, a lamp, a lion, a sunshade, ^ Jummoo and Kashmir ; ’ similarly 

an umbrella ; these were not humble honours ^^iab-ah-Khan, the Mahomedan ruler of Rampur, 
the satrap of the Greeks being the Chatra-pati^ 1? styled ‘ His _ Highness Farzand-i-Dil-Pazir-i- 
lord of the umbrella. Queen Victoria marked the Kalab Ali Khan, Nawab of 

relative rank of the princes of India by an order H.G.C.S.I. andC.I.E.,’ the Persian words 

in Council of the 26th June 1867, regulating the Heart-loved Son of the British Govern- 

number of guns to be allowed in saluting them. ^ The Governors-General have always fol- 

S princes had 21 guns. 5 princes had 13 guns. George Barlow’s seal was 

^ „ ,, 19 „ 31 „ „ 11 * engraved with Persian words, signifying the cream 

H „ 11 „ 9 of the princes, mighty in dignity, high in honour, 

» exalted in position, the noble of nobles, Sir 
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Sachin. Daplapur. Chandelghat or 

Dharampur. Akalkot, Kumdighat. 

Jawhar. Kolhapur and S. South Mahratta 

Janjira. Mahratta States, States, viz. : 

Dang States, viz. viz. : Miraj (senior). 

Chikhli, Kolhapur. ,, (junior). 

Gawahaii. Vishalgad. Kurandwad 

Kathl. Inchal Karangi. ( 

Singpur. Banra. „ (junior). 

Nawalpur. Kagal, Jarakhandi. 

Nai. Kapsi. Mudhol. 

SataraJaghu*s,viz. Torgal. Ram drug. 

Phaltan. Malkapur. Sangli. 

Ehor. Amba. Sawantwari. 

Jath. Prathanwali. Savanur. 

Aundh. Ajra. Khairpur(Sind). 

aa, Bengal, Lieutenant’ Governor, viz. 

Sikkim. Chang Bhakar. ; Baramta. 

Cooch-Bahar. Sarai Kala. Nazagarh. 

Hill Tiperah. Kharsaman. Khandpara. 

9 Chutia Nagpur 17 Orissa MaJuiU, DaspallaJoraura. 

MahaU, viz, viz. : — Tigaria. 

Sarguja. Talcher. Nilgiri. 

Oodeypur. DhenkanaL Keunjhar. 

Jashpur. Ranpur. Pal lAhara. 

Gan^ur. Morbhanj, Hindol. 

Bonai. Bod. At’hgarh, 

Korea. Ath’ Malik. Narainhpur. 

bb. N. W. Provinces and Oudh, viz. ; — 

Garhwal or Tehri. 1 Bampur. 

cc. Panjab Government, viz. : — > 

Patiala. 22 Simla Mill | Jubbal. 

Jhind. States, viz. : — 

Nabha. Maler Kotla. Bhajji. 

Bahawulpur. Kalsia. Mailog. 

Chamba. Sirmur(Nahan). Balsan. 

Kapurthalla. Kablwa (Bilas- Dhami. 

Mandi. pur). Kuthar. 

Suket. Bashahr, 

Faridkot. Hindur (Nala- Mangal. 

Pattaudi. garb). Bija, 

Labaru. Keonthal. Darkuii. 

Doojana. Baghal. Sarocb. 

Bagbat. Sangri. 

dd. Central Provinces, viz. 

Bastar. Sonpur. KondkaorOh’hin- 

Karond. Kaira-Khai. kadam. 

Eaigarh Bargarh. Baura. Ranker. 

Sarangarh. Sakti. Khairagarh. 

Patna. Kawarda. Nandgam. 

Makrai. 

ee. Assam, viz. Manipur. 

The most powerful of these rulers are the 
nizam of Hyderabad, the maharajas Sindia, Jey- 
pore, Travancore, Jummoo and Kashmir, Jodh- 
pur, Holkar, Patiala, Oodeypur, Bhartpur, the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, and the Begum of Bhopal. 
Some of the princes and nobles are wealthy, as 
also are many of the great zamindarswho hold lands 
on a permanent settlement, and keep up an almost 
regal state. Many of them freely aid in schemes 
for improvement. 

Titles , — Asiatics are ceremonious in all the duties 
of life ; they have been so from the most ancient 
times, and tlxeir rulers have likewise had the custom 
of displaying standards and of using crests ' 
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George Hilaro Barlow, Baronet, Bahadur, Go« of India, with the royal style and titles of Yictoria, 
vemor - General of the Countries under the by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Government of the English Company in India, Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 
Devoted Servant of the victorious Emperor Shah Proclamation of this was made by the Yiceroy on 
Alarn Bahadur, 1805, year 1220 Hijri. The the 1st January 1877, in an imperial camp at 
British Indian Government has now adopted the Dehli, at which the princes of India were present, 
practice of the native princes in freely granting The maharajas Sindia of Gwalior and Ranbir 
titles. Singh of Jummoo were raised to the rank of 

Administratwn.— In 1784, Mr. Pitt, while generals; and the orders of the Bath were be- 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, brought in a stowed on Sindia and the rajas of Bundi, 
bill to establish a Board of Control over the East Bhartpur, Benares, Kolhapur, Dhar, Drandra, the 
India Company, It consisted of six: members of jam of Nawanagar, and the nawab of Banagana- 
the British ministry. It became known as the pilly. That part of the 1858 proclamation which 
India Board, and the duties allotted to it were related to employment in the public service was a 
to check, superintend, and control all acts, repetition of 3 & 4 Will. iv. c. 85, sec. 87, which 
operations, and concerns which in any way re- declared that no native of the said territories, nor 
lated to the civil arid military government of the any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
East India Company’s territories; and a secret therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place 
committee was at the same time anthorized, con- of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be 
sisting of the President of the Board of Control, disabled from holding anyplace, office, or employ- 
with the chairman, or the deputy-chairman, or ment under the said Company, 
one of the East India Company’s directors. The British administration in India was long 

Thedirectorsof the Company consistedof twenty- purely that of a military government, and the 
four members, elected by the votes of the share- entire policy necessarily conformed to military 
holders. The directors elected their own chairman necessities. Only towards the middle of the 19th 
and deputy-chairman, each of whom received a century has the condition of the country permitted 
salary <5 £500 a year, the pay of each of the other its British rulers to throw the energy of the govern- 
directors being £300. Their patronage was great, ment into the path of peaceful development of its 
Governors for India, commanders-in-chief, judges, resources. The East India Company had governed 
and bishops were nominated by the British the country on the simple terms of cheapness and 
ministers, but the directors appointed all other non-intervention. Bub India has since taken its 
covenanted and commissioned officers for the character from British rule, and has expressed a 
civil, military, medical, and naval services — and more positive policy than before. Great improve- 
they averaged about 374 annually. men ts in the laws have been made; more economical 

The mutiny of the Bengal army, and the rebellion justice, more extended education, increased irriga- 
in Northern India, was yet scarcely suppressed in tion works, and larger appliances of European 
1858, when, on the 1st September of that year, capital and energy to the undeveloped resources 
the Court of Directors was abolished, and the of the country. The prominent Secretaries of 
government of British India was transferred from State for India have been Lord Stanley, Sir 
the East India Company to Queen Yictoria, and a Charles Wood (Lord Halifax), Earl de Grey, Yis- 
proclamation to the princes, chiefs, and people count Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, Duke 
was made at Allahabad on the 1st November, of Argyll, Marquis of Salisbury, Marquis of Har- 
A Secretary of State, a member of the British tington. 

Cabinet, with a Council of fifteen members, took British India since 1860 has been subdivided 
the directors’ places. The Council is now ap- into local administrations: Assam, Bengal, Bom- 
pointed for ten years, but may be re-appointed bay, British Burma, Central Provinces, Madras, 
for a further five years for special reasons. In N.W. Provinces and Oudh, Panjab. Berar is 
1861, the Indian Councils Act was passed, aug- temporarily assigned. The Government of India 
menting the Councillors by the addition of non- has retained direct control over Ajmir, Berar, the 
official members, the Governor-General was raised Andaman islands, Nicobar islands, Coorg, the 
to the rank of Yiceroy ; and by another Act the * ^ . 

supreme courts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
were amalgamated with the courts of Sadr Adalat 
of the three presidencies, and the united body 
designated the High Court of Judicature. 

In the proclamation of 1858, Queen Yictoria 
accepted all the treaties made by the East India 
Company, disclaimed all desire for extension of 
territory, or to impose the Christian religion on the 
people ; the public service was declared open to all 
the Queen’s subjects, of whatever race or creed; 
and royal clemency was extended to all, except such 
as had taken part in the murder of British subjects. 

In that proclamation, the British sovereign was 
designated, — Yictoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the colonies and dependencies thereof in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 

Queen, Defender of the Faith. And subsequent 
to this, on the 28th April 1876, Queen Yictoria 
assumed the title of India© Imperatrix, Empress 
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provinces oi Uentrai India ana rsunaeixnand, also 
over the political relations with Baroda, Hyder- 
abad, Manipur, and Rajputana, and with the 
princes and tribes on the borders; all these are 
supervised by a Yiceroy and Governor-General 
in Council. But the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, each with a Governor, Commander-in- 
chief, and a Council composed of officials, are in 
direct correspondence with the Secretary of State 
as well as under the Governor-General. Berar is 
administered for the nizam of Hyderabad. The 
provinces are administered by a covenanted civil 
service, an uncovenanted civil service, and military 
officers of the staff corps in civil employ. Each pro- 
vince is subdivided into zillahs or districts, under 
collector-magistrates or deputy collectors and 
commissioners, with joint, deputy, and assistant 
magistrates. In the Bengal Presidency, these 
districts are in most cases grouped into divisions, 
each under a commissioner, supervised by a 
revenue board or financial commissioner. In 
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Great Britain, counties average 1000 square miles 
in extent. In India, the total number of Districts 
is about 238. Tbey vary greatly in size and 
number of inhabitants. The average area is 
.3778 square miles, ranging from 6612 square 
miles in Madras to 1999 square miles in Oudh. 
The average population is 802,927 souls, similarly 
ranging from 1,508,219 in Madras to 161,597 in 
Burma. In Bombay there are two revenue com- 
missioners, between whom the superintendence of 
the collectorates are divided. These revenue com- 
missioners correspond immedia.tely with Govern- 
ment, and are also police commissioners of their 
divisions. 

Madras, Bombay, and Bengal have each a 
Legislative Council, as well as a High Court of 
Judicature. These Councils, as well as the Legis- 
lative Council of the Governor-General, consist of 
executive members of Government, of two repre- 
sentatives of the British mercantile community, 
and two or three representatives of the natives, as 
extraordinary members. The United North-W est- 
ern Provinces and Oudh have a High Court, and 
the Pan j ab a Chief Court. The Governor-General’s 
Council for making laws, legislates for all India in 
general, and for the provinces which have no legis- 
latures of their own, in detail, these provinces 
being represented by officials, ID very Act of the 
three subordinate councils must receive the sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General before it can become 
law; and the Secretary of State for India may 
advise Her Majesty to veto any act of the Go- 
vernor-General’s Council. 

The following may be accepted as representing 
the portions of India governed directly by British 
officials, and those administered indirectly through 
native chiefs with subsidiary sovereign powers : — 
British, . . . Sq. m. 902,500 Pop. 191,411,434 

Feudatory, . . „ 575,263 „ 49,096,627 

With the increase of empire, the Governor- 
GeneraTs Council had become overburdened with 
details, and Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles 
(Lord) Metcalfe, Lord Dalhousie, and Mr. Bayley 
had advised that there should be for all India, 
one Governor-General, one Supreme Executive 
Council, one Legislative Council, and one Corn- 
mander-in- Chief, with four subordinate generals 
under lieutenant-governors, each with a council 
or board and four lieutenant-generals, and that 
details should be left to the local governments. 
These views, somewhat modified, are being gra- 
dually given effect to. In 1853 the Governor- 
General ceased to exercise anymore direct supervi- 
sion over Lower Bengal than over the rest of India. 
In 1874 Assam was separated from Bengal and 
made into a chief commission ership ; and in 1877 
Oudh and the N.W. Provinces were amalgamated, 
under a lieutenant-governor. In 1882 there is 
one Coramander-m-Ohief of all India, who specially 
attends to the Bengal army and European corps, 
with Commanders - in - Chief of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, all of whom have seats in 
Council. 

Every order issued from any of the secretariat 
departments of the supreme Government, runs 
in the name of the Governor-General in Council. 
Up to Lord Canning’s administration, ail matters 
were in truth so disposed of ; but Lord Canning 
remodelled it into the semblance of a cabinet, with 
himself as president, and each member of the 
Government now holds a separate portfolio, and, 


with the permanent Government secretary, de- 
spatches the ordinary business connected with it 
on his own responsibility, only reserving matters 
of exceptional importance for the opinion of a 
colleague or the decision of the assembled Council. 
Tiiese bureaux, or secretariats, in 1882, comprise 
the military, financial, home, revenue, agricultural, 
and commerce. 

The particular branch of administration which 
Lord Canning and succeeding Viceroys reserved for 
their own special charge, is the Foreign Office, the 
duties of w^ich relate to all chiefs and princes in 
India, and all neighbouring foreign princes be- 
yond the limits. With such nations as Persia and 
China, where there is a diplomatic representative 
of the British Government, the Governor-General 
acts in concert with the British Government. 

Under the constabulary system introduced by 
Act 5 of 1861, each district has a superintendent 
of police, and the districts are gi’ouped for police 
purposes into circles, under deputy inspectors- 
general, while the whole police force of each 
province is under an inspector-general. The con- 
stabulary, except on the North-Eastern and Trans- 
Indus frontiers, is a purely civil force, organized 
on the Irish system, and subject in all respects, 
except internal discipline, to the civil authorities, 
that is, to commissioners of divisions and deputy- 
commissioners, or collector-magistrates of districts. 
The districts are approximately as under : — 


Provinces. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

No, ' 

Bengal, . 


155,997 

68,829,920 

44 

Assam, 


45,303 

4,815,157 

13 

N.W. Provinces, 


81,748 

32,699,436 

37 

Pan jab, . 


107,010 

22,647,542 

32 

Oudh, 


24,213 

11,407,625 

12 

Central Provinces, 


84,208 

11,505,149 

19 

Bombay and Sind, 


126,445 

23,325,053 

24 

Berar, 


17,711 

2,670,982 

6 

Coorg, 


1,572 

178,283 

6 

Madras, . 


140,333 

30,839,181 

21 

British Burma, 


87,220 

3,707,646 

19 

Ajmir and Mair wara, 

2,711 

453,875 

’ 1 

Total, . 

902,500 

217,266,248 

234 


In 1880-81, the Administration cost in India, 
£1,291,483, which included the salaries of the 
Governor-General, Governors, Councillors, Secre- 
taries, Political Officers, and Revenue Boards. 

The more eminent of the presidents of the Board 
of Control were, Viscount Castlereagh, the Earl of 
Minto, Robert Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
George Canning, Earl of Ellenborough, Charles 
Grant, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, and Sir Charles 
Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax. 

The famed amongst Governors and Governors- 
General have been, Warren Hastings, Lord 
Clive, Earl Cornwallis, Marquis Wellesley, Mar- 
quis of Hastings, John Adam, Lord William 
Bentinck, Sir Charles (Lord) Metcalfe, Marquis 
of Dalhousie, Earl Canning, and Sir John (Lord) 
Lawrence. 

Of the financial members of the Government of 
India may be named, James Wilson, Samuel Laing, 
W . N. Massey, and Sir Richard Temple. 

The presidents of mark in the Council of the 
Government of Fort St. George, were Lord Mac- 
artney (1781) ; Major-General Medows (1788 and 
1790) at Bombay and Madras; Lieutenant-General 
Harris (1798) ; Lord Bentinck (1803) ; and Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro (1820). Bombay has 
seen Monntstiiart Elphinstone (1819), Sir John 
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Malcolm (1827), Sir George Clarke, and Lord ! administrative organizer of^ the dominion, re- 
Elphinstone (1856). Robert Lord Glive (1758 | organized the Indian service, reformed every 
and 1765) distinguished himself alike as a soldier branch of the revenue collections, and created 

“» • • 1 • • ; _ rpUrt Tk: ^ .u j 


and in civil administration as Governor of Bengal,- 
and since 1854, when Bengal was put under a 
Lientenant-Governor, the most eminent have 
been, Sir George Campbell (187 1) , Sir Richard 


courts of justice. The Court of Directors allowed 
him £4000 a-year. 

-The native rulers who preceded the 
British, and all the existing chieftaincies, have had 


Temple (1874), and Sir Ashley Eden (1877- strongholds on which they placed reliance; and 


1882). 

There were six Lieutenant-Governors of the Pan- 
jab in the nineteen years 1859 to 1877, amongst 
them Sir John (Lord) Lawrence and Sir Robert 
Montgomery (lfe9~1865). Between 1856 and 
1876 there were seventeen Chief Commissioners of 
Oudh; and the distinguished Sir James Outram, 
Sir Henry M, Lawrence, Mr. (Sir) Charles Wing- 
field, and Mr. (Sir) William Muir were amongst 
the number. 

In the Central Provinces there were thirteen 
Chief Commissioners in eleven years, 1861-1872. 

Amongst others of the officers who distin- 
gnished themselves in civil and political adminis- 
tration, may be named Sir Bar tie Frere in Sind, 
Sir John Peter Grant, Sir Henry Pottinger in 
Sind and China, Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, 
Sir Arthur Phayre in Burma, Sir George Balfour 
in the military finance and controul depart- 
ments. ■ 

The appointments of governors, bishops, com- 
manders-in-chief, judges, filled up by the British 
ministers, were highly paid, the Governor- 
General’s salaiy being £25,000 annually, but did 
not carry any pension. It was customary, how- 
ever, when pre-eminent services bad been rendered, 
for the Directors to reward them in that manner. 
Amongst civilians who were thus honoured, may 
be named Warren Hastings, Marquis Wellesley, 
Marquis Dalhousie; and the following military 
officers had special pensions for distinguished 
Indian services : — 

Nott, Sir •William, G.C.B. £1000 

Hardinge, Lt.-Gen. Viscount, G.C.B. , . . 5000 

Gough, Lord, G.C.B., 2000 

Pollock, Major-Gen. Sir George, G.C.B., . . 1000 

Wilson, Major-Gen. Sir Archibald, Bart., K.C.B., 1000 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, . . . 2000 
Outram, Major-Gen. Sir James, Bart., G.C.B., 1000 

Stewart, Gen. Sir Donald, G.C.B., O.I.E., . 1000 

Boberts, Major -Gen. Sir F. Sleigh, G.C.B., 

V.C., C.I.E., 1000 


Clive’s defence of Arcot, the Bhartpur resistance 
i^an- to Lord Lake, the Gurkha mountain campaign, 
ngst Mulraj in his hold of Multan, all have indicated 
Bert that the ways of the people are suitable for that 
aiwi mode of defensive warfare. The British, likewise, 
rsof have formed fortresses at Calcutta, Madras, and 
ram, Bombay; also strongholds at Delili, Allahabad, 
ing- and Secunderabad ; and there are many dismantled 
ngst forts in various parts of the country, all of which 
could be held against a sudden rush. But the 
■teen British have hitherto largely trusted to their 
J72. readiness to hold the open country. The com- 
5;tin- position and strength of the British Indian forces 
inis- have, ho’wever, constantly been changed in organi- 
hnd, zation and strength. From the first appearance 
ir in of the British in India, their soldiers have consisted 
yan, of European and native troops, the latter being 
[four wholly raised and maintained as a part of the 
>art- Indian army. From 1754 till 1861, the European 
branch of the army of India has been composed 
jom- partly of detachments of royal troops of Great 
itish Britain, and in part of Europeans specially raised 
•nor- for service in India as a part of the Indian army, 
did both arms being maintained out of the revenues 
low- of India. 

ired, In 1765 the first British regiment, the 39th 
iner. Foot, reached India. In 1794 the Indian armies 
may numbered 70,000, including 13,500 Europeans, 
sley, In 1808, at the end of the Sfahratta war, Bengal 
.tary and Madras had each 64,000, and Bombay 26,500 ; 
shed total, 154,500 soldiers. In 1844 there were 

235,446 native soldiers. In 1857 a mutiny 

jiooo occurred of almost all the Bengal native army. 
5000 At its outbreak, in May of that year, there were 
2000 in India, as a nominal establishment — European 
1000 soldiers, 45,000 of all ranks ; sepoys, 244,000 ; 

semi - military police, 80,000. About 250,000 
1000 ^‘Wive troops arrayed themselves against the 
1000 45,000 British and about 60,000 native soldiery 
who stood firm. It was a contest for supremacy, 
1000 and it was severe ; but before the end of the 


The East India Company was uniformly just year a Sikh army from the Pan jab had increased 
and liberal-handed to its servants. The action of the reliable native forces to 150,000, before July 


the British nation towards them has been fitful 
and uncertain. Lord Clive served the East India 
Company from 1744. He laid the territorial 
foundations of the British Indian empire, and re- 
turned to Britain in 1767. At first he was well 
received, but he was subsequently impeached 


1858 the British soldiers had been increased 
to 80,000 of all arms, and before the middle of 
' 1859 India was re-won. After that revolt the 
established strength was made to stand at about 
66,000 Europeans and 120,000 natives of all 
ranks ; and the year 1879-80 saw the respective 


before Parliament, and only escaped trial by his numbers at 64,620 and 124,978. 
death in November 1774. Warren Hastings’ Artillery, . . , 12,232 Europ. 902 Nat. 

service extended from 1750 till his final return to Cavalry,. . . . 4,429 „ 18,548 „ 

Britain in 1785. He, too, was well received by Iiifantry, • • • ” 

the King and Queen; but he, too, was impeached Sappers,. 349 „ 3,245 „ 

bv Messrs. Burke, Fox, and Sheridan for alleged The armies of the princes and chiefs of India 


acts of oppression. The trial went on for seven I have always far exceeded those of the British, 

i . .. . . ^ I it • _ . 1. -’ll. AAA Jl— ill.J 


years, and he was acquitted in February 1788. 
He lived till 1818. Shortly before his death he 
entered the House of Parliament to give evidence, 
and all the members rose from their seats to do 


their numbers being about 300,000, fairly drilled 
and fairly disciplined. 

The table given in the London Tmes of 29 th 
July 1879 shows the strength of the forces kept up 


honour to tiie aged man. Lord Clive had laid by the various princes of India, with the popula- 
the territorial foundations of the British Indian tion and revenue of the states furnishing these 


empire in Bengal. 


Warren Hastings was the S contingents, ‘viz. : — 
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States- 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Cavalry, 

Infry. Guns. 

Udaipur, . 

1,161,400 

£400,000 

6,240 

15,100 

538 

Jeypore, . 

1,900,000 

360,000 

3,530 

10,500 

312 

Jodhpur, . 

1,783,600 

175,000 

5,600 

4,000 

220 

Bundi, 

220,000 

50,000 

200 

2,000 

68 

Kotah, 

433,000 

250,000 

700 

4,600 

119 

Tonk, 

182,000 

80,000 

430 

2,288 

63 

Jhalawar, 

220,000 

145,000 

400 

3,500 

90 

Karauli, . 

188,000 

30,000 

400 

3,200 

40 

Kishengarh, 

70,000 

60,000 

150 

2,000 

35 

Dholpore, 

500,000 

60,000 

610 

3,650 

32 

Bharatpur, 

6.50,000 

210,000 

1,460 

8,500 

38 

Alwar, 

1,000,000 

160,000 

2,280 

5,633 

351 

Bikanir, . 

539,000 

60,000 

670 

940 

53 

Jaisaimir, 

73,700 

50,000 

500 

400 

12 

Sirohi, 

55,000 

80,900 

375 

350 


Dongarpore, 

100,000 

75,000 

57 

632 

'"4 

Banswara, 

150,000 

300,000 

60 

500 

3 

Partabgarh, 

150,000 

26,240 

275 

950 

12 


Westken India. 




Baroda, . 

1,710,400 

600,000 

3,098 

11,000 

30 

Kolhapur, 

546,156 

100,000 

154 

1,502 

258 

Kachh, . 

409,522 

150,000 

300 

600 

38 

Kathyawar, 

1,475,685 

1,000,000 

3,033 

15,306 

508 


Centeal India. 


Gwalior, . . 

2,500,000 

931,000 

6,058 

16,050 

210 

Indore, . . 

576,000 

300,000 

3,000 

5,500 

102 

Bhopal, . . 

663,656 

137,625 

1,194 

4,766 

39 

Dhar, . . . 

125,000 

43,700 

370 

790 

4 

Dewar, . . 

25,000 

42,500 




Kewa, . . 

1,280,000 

225,000 

905 

2,000 

do 

Minor States, 

435,000 

265,000 

2,677 

22,163 

421 


Southern India. 



Hyderabad, 

10,666,800 

2 ,000,000 

8,202 

36,890 

725 

Mysore, . . 

5,055,412 

1,082,000 

35 

1,000 

6 

Travancore, 

1,262,647 

428,500 

60 

1,211 

6 

Cochin, . . 

400,000 

105,749 

... 

300 

3 


Pattiala, . . 
Jhind, . . . 
Nabha, . . 
Kalsia, . . 
Malair Kotla, 
Paridkot, . . 
Kashmir, . . 

Bahawulpur, 
Kapnrthala, . 
Mandj, , . 

Ohamba, , . 

SaMt, . . . 
Minor Chiefs. 


Cis-SUTLEJ States. 
1,586,000 300,000\ 

311.000 400,0001 

276.000 400,000 

62.000 13,000 

462.000 10,0001 

51.000 7,500/ 


1,500,000 

65,000 

1,393 

18,436 

365,000 

30,000 

360 

2,484 

212,721 

67,700 N 



139,259 

120,000 

30.000 ( 

12.000 ? 

> 300 

3,275 

44,552 

8,000; 




Total, 44,082,002 12,173,614 64,172 241,063 5252 

In addition to the troops which the princes and 
chiefs retain for their own purposes, several of 
them subsidize parts of the British Indian army ; 
and, in the year 1880-81, their tribute, chouth, 
contributions for the pay of local corps and suc- 
cession fees amounted to £742,209. 

It has been suggested that the troops of the 
princes should consist of their own subjects, re- 
stricted to the number required for their own 
territories, and that they should be kept at the 
highest state of discipline, and well armed, so as 
to be able to bold their own dominions against any 
foreign aggression, whilst the British attended to 
the general defence of India. Of the 7428 strength 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, more than half have 
been recruited in Hindustan.* Nearly all the men 
in the Bhopal regiments belong to British terri- 
tories ; and recruits for the Nair Brigade are 
obtained from Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly. 

In 1882, the native non-commissioned officers, 
drummers, buglers, rank and file, serving in the 
British Indian army, had been drawn from the 
following provinces : — 


Bengal Sappers and Miners, Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry. 

N.W, Frontier, beyond British territory, 793 
„ 'within ,, ,, 1,560 

Derajat, 613 

Panjab proper and Hazara, . . . 15,516 

Cis-Sutlej, including Independent States, 4,696 

Dehli territories, 4,241 

N.W. Provinces, including Kohilkhand, 6,429 
Ondh, 9,104 


Nepal, . . . . . . 

. 4,836 



Central Provinces, 

648 



Lower ,, . . . 

. 1,601 



Assam, . . . . 

366 



Other countries, .... 

16 

50 

419 

Madkas Sappers and Miners, Cavalry, 



and Infantry. 




Northern Circars, .... 

. 11,977 



Central Carnatic, .... 

. 8,690 



Southern „ • 

. 2,780 



Bara Mahal, 

860 



Ceded Districts, .... 

. 1,857 



Mysore, . . . . ' . 

. 1,890 



Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly, 

. 2,145 



Other countries, . . . 

951 

31, 

,150 

Naie Brigade, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly, 1. 

,434 

Mysore Troops, from Mysore (2462), 

Northern 



Circars (278), Ceded Districts, 

Carnatic, 



and Bara Mahal, , 


2 

,912 


7,185 141 


2,445,492 857,200 4,000 18,000 302 


Bombay Sappers and Miners, Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry. 

N.W. Frontier, beyond British territory, 207 
,, within „ ,, 245 

Derajat, . . . . . . 95 

Pan jab proper and Hazara, . . . 2,230 

OiS'Sutlej, including Independent States, 14 

Dehli territories, 1,107 

N.W. Provinces, including Kohilkhand, 1,001 

Oudh, 1,915 

Nepal, ... ... . 2 

Central Provinces, .... 419 

Lower Provinces, 124 

Assam, . . . . . . . 12 

Konkan, 10,662 

Dekhan, 6,155 

Gujerat, 657 

Sind, 792 

Other countries, 14 

Hydeeabad Contingent, Artillery, Cavalry, 
and Infantry. 

N.W. Provinces beyond British territory, • 9 

„ within „ 3 

Panjab proper and Hazara, . . . 255 

Dehli territories, 383 

N.W. Provinces and Kohilkhand, . . 911 

Oudh, . . . . , . . 2,244 

Central Provinces, 58 


^ . Lower Provinces, . . . . . 1 

’ Dekhan, .3,41 

Other countries, 20 

Panjab Feontiee Fokce, Artillery, Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

le N.W. Frontier beyond British territory, 70. 
2- „ within „ . 1,61. 

n Derajat, 9 

g Panjab proper and Hazara, . . .7,87 

Cis-Sutlej, including Independent States, 1,46 

Dehli territories, 57, 

y N.W. Provinces, including Kohilkhand, 14' 
,0 Oudh, . , . . . . . 43. 

Nepal, 85; 

.g Central Provinces, 15; 

Lower Provinces, 41 

; Bhopal Battalion. 

" Derajat, 

“6 Pan jab proper, li 

Cis-Sutlej, including Independent States, 15' 

3^ Dehli territories, 

p N.W. Provinces, .... 2f)i 

® Oudh, ; 

® Central Provinces, ..... 4; 

Lower Provinces, ... . < 
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Central India Horse. 

N.W. Frontier beyond British territory, 24 
,, and Trans-Indus within ?> 

Herajat, .... . .. ■ . ■ ■ 3 ■ ' ' ' . ' 

Fanjab proper and Hazara, . . . 244 

CiS“SutIej, including Independent States, 69 
Hehli territories, , . .. .. . 402 

NAT. Provinces and Rohilkhand, . . 48 

. Oudh, ' . ^ . ■ '■■■ . , 38 ' ■ 

Central'Provinces,. . ■, ■. ■ . 156 / 

Other countries, , . . . .. 1 1,007 

Malwa Bhil Corps, . . . . . . 535 

Mewar Bhil Corps, . . . ... 699 

Eeinrura Irregular Force, Fanjab, Dehli, N.W. 

Provinces, Oudh, . , . . . . 856 

Deolee, . . . ■ . ., . . 857 

Mhairwara Battalion, . . . . . . 849 


■ .138,285 

IVars . — The Natives of British India have hitherto 
been largely employed in the British Indian armies, 
becanse they have been considered equal to any 
troops that could be brought against them, and 
because of their comparative cheapness, being 
healthier, and receiving smaller pay. The follow- 
ing are the annual costs of an artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry soldier of the native army : — 



Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry, 

Bengal, . . . 


Rs.401-13-9 

Rs. 1551 11 

Madras, . . 


51210*0" 

17314*5^ 

Bombay, . . 

Rs. 105*5 *8 

473*13 -S* 

184*7*4^ 

Pan jab, . . . 

169 . 5 .41 

397*6*6 

141*2*6 

Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, . . 

158*14 11 

476*14*5 

162*5*7 

Central India, 


1 37113*1 

137-2*8 

Rajputana 
Agency, . . 


385*10*10 

140*9*2 

Average yearly. 

Ba.164-13-11 

Rs.440*0*3 

Rs.l56*6‘4 

Monthly, . . ' 

1S-11-9 

36*10*3 

13*0*6 


1 Huts provided by the State. 

2 Clothing, accoutrements, hutting, horses, provided by the 
State. 

3 Good conduct pay, good shooting, not allowed to Bombav 
Native Cavalry. 

4 Do. including rations at Aden and Burma. 

The military charges vary with the conditions 
of peace or war, but the following table of military 
expenditure of the three years before the mutiny 
and of the latest available years, will show the 
gross military charges during peace and war : — 


1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

1857- 58, 

1858- 59, 

1859- 60, 

1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, 

1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 

1880- 81, 
1881-82, 


In India. { At Home.l Total. 

M 

9,501,4081 
10,019,436 
11,013,121 
15,569,925i 
21,0S0,948i 
20,909,307 
11,757,381 
11,725,2641 
11, 847, 191; 

112,358,511 
115,109,553: 

117,423,938: 

23,911,3941 
14,644,8001 


£ 

1,559,8211 
1,672,757 
1,770,038 
3,165,958* 
4,368,856 
2,730,994 
3,617,778 
3,683,196 
3,944,921 
i4, 281,250 
'3,982,9351 
14,288,924 
1,174,808 
:4, 085, 100' 


£ 

111, 261, 2291) 

;il, 492, 193A Peace. 
112,783,159;) 
18,735,883') 
25,449,804i ^Mutiny. 
23,640,301! j 
15,375,159; V 


15,308,460! 

15,792,112 

16,339,761 

17,092,488: 

121,712,862! 

28,086,2021 

18,730,000' 


Peace, 

) 

} Preparing 
) for War, 

Iwar. 


DiflSiCulties are experienced in separating ordi- 
nary and war expenditure, but the total cost of 
the Afghan war of 1879-82 has been estimated 
at £21,611,000, namely, £17,551,000 for military 
operations, and £4,060,000 for frontier railways. 

In their wars the East India Company had been 
almost continuously successful. A reverse was 
sustained by a brigade in Afghanistan in 1842, 
and many thousand soldiers and followers perished 
in retreat. But the most severe trial occurred in 
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1857 and 1858, in which years the Bengal native 
army revolted, and many of the Hindu and Maho- 
medan races rebelled. Much has been pub for- 
ward as to the cause of that disaffection. In tlie 
beginning of 1857 the number of British soldiers 
had fallen very low. The British regiments 
withdrawn from India for the operations against 
Russia had not been 2 *eplaced in India, and the 
recruits to maintain the full strengths of the 
regiments remaining in India had not been sup- 
plied, and it has been supposed that the dis- 
affected soldiery of the Bengal army took that 
opportunity to revolt ; but a general impression 
has been that it had its suggestion in the losses 
during the Afghanistan and Paojab wars, thougli 
doubtless a great change had been effected in the 
temper of a naturally arrogant oriental race, who 
respect, almost woi^hip, might, by introducing 
amongst them rules and regulations suitable only 
for an army drawn from nations advanced in 
civilisation. 

The contest for supremacy was severe and long 
continued. In May 1857 there were on the estab- 
lishment in India — European soldiers, 45,000 of 
all ranks, furnishing about 86,000 rank and 
file ; native army, 244,000 ; semi-military police, 
80,000 ; and about 250,000 sepoys arrayed 
themselves against 45,000 Europeans and about 
60,000 reliable native soldiery. The latter, before 
the end of 1857, were increased to about 150,000, 
by the addition of a Sikh army from the Pan jab, 
and before July 1858 there were over 80,000 
British soldiers in India. The successive features 
of the revolt and re-establishment of authority 
were as under : — 

Revolt commenced at Barrackpur by the 19th Ben. 
NJ., 26th Feb. 1857. 

Outbreak of the native cavalry at Meerut, 10th May 
1857. 

Dehli massacre occurred 11th May 1857. 

At Ghazi-ud-Din Nuggur the mutineers were de- 
feated on the 30th May 1857. 

The Shahjahanpur massacre occurred 31st May 1857. 

5tli J une 1857 — Mutiny at Jhansi ; on the 8 th the 
massacre occurred. 

Massacre at Cawnpur of the Futtehgliur fugitives, 
12th June 1857. 

Massacre at Gwalior occurred 14th June 1857. 

Massacre of the British at Cawnpur by Nana Eao, 
27th June 1857. 

Massacre at Cawnpur, 15th July 1857, by Nana Rao, 
of British women and children. 

20th August 1857 — Dehli recaptured. 

Lucknow entered 25th August 1857, by Generals 
Havelock and Outram. 

Dehli assaulted 14th Sept. 1857, 

Lucknow relieved by General Havelock, 25th Sept, 
1857. 

The second relief of Lucknow effected by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 17th Nov. 1857. 

Cawnpur relieved by Sir Colin Campbell, 28th Nov. 

1857, and the Gwalior Contingent routed. 

The battle of Nawabganj in Oudh, 14th June 1858. 

Gwalior recaptured by Sir Hugh Rose, 28th June 

1858. 

10th April 1861— The Indian and British-European 
armies were amalgamated, and the native armies 
reorganized. 


Since the suppression of the mutiny, the relative 
proportions of the European and native troops have 
been changed. The European and native forces in 
India were as under in the years — 

Natives. Europeans. Natives. 


Europeans, 
1839-40, 35,604 
1842-43, 46,726 
1856-57, 45,522 


199,839 

220,947 

232,224 


1858-59, 106,290 196,243 
1865-66, 73,362 131,317 
1881-82, 66,066 125,894 
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In 1857 there were on the establishment, or 
anthorized strength, 6944 European and 8963 
native artillery ; 3136 European and 30,473 native 
cavalry. But since the revolt of the native army, 
the policy has been to augment the European arm, 
remove all native soldiers from the scientific corps, 
and reduce their numbers. 

The composition and establishment of the Indian 
army in 1857, 1865, 1879-80, and 1881-82, were 
as under : — 


Amounts of revenues, charges, and debt since 
1839-40, continued — 


1857. 
Eur. 1 


1865. 

Eur. I Na. 


1879-80, 
Bur. ! Na 


Art., 6,944 8,9 

Cav., 3,136 30,4 

Inf., 33,254185,0 
Staff, H. & C., 
EngLn eers&Saps. 


8,963 13,672 


1,406 .. 

438 2,853 


Na. 

Bur. Na. 

902 

18,548 

102,283 

11,141 1,943 - 

4,632 16,739 
46,866 94,256 
1,404 .. i 

549 3,019 ] 

136 . . 

W24,978 

64,728115,957 


1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 

1872 - 73 

1873 - 74 

1874 - 75 

1875 - 76 

1876 - 77 . 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 


Total Receipts, 

£ 51 , 413,686 

50 , 110,215 

50 , 219,489 

49 , 598,253 

50 , 570,171 

51 , 310,063 

55 , 995,785 

58 , 969,301 

65 , 199,602 

68 , 484,666 


Total Charges iu Debt. 

I ndia & England. Millions. 

£ 49 , 930,696 104 

46 , 986,038 106 

48 , 453,817 105 

51 , 405,921 107 

50 , 250,974 118 

49 , 641,118 122 

58 , 178,563 127 

62 , 512,388 134 

63 , 165,356 137 

69 , 667,615 153 


The following will show that there have been 


Inval., IVets. , Wrnt. , 1,145 


I n 179 6 the formation was tried of double 
battalions, and this continued till the early part 
of the 19th century. 

In 1882 four cavalry and eighteen infantry 
regiments were reduced, and, excluding local 
corps, the establishment was fixed at 81 cavalry 
and 113 infantry regiments, with eight European 
officers to 550 natives of all ranks in the cavalry, 
and to 822 natives in the infantry. 

Revenue . — Up to the year 1856 the increase of 
territory had been so continuous, that any com- 
paring of the revenue, expenditure, and debt, of 
preceding with those of subsequent years, would 
be uninstructive, except as a matter of history , 
Since 1792-93, the Carnatic, the Ceded Districts, 


Year. In India. In Britain. Year. In India. In Britain. 
1839-40, £19,649,045 £2,578,966 1869-70, £42, 791, 013£10,591, 013 
1845-46, 22,618,671 3,044,067 1875-76, 44,008,789 9,902,958 

1849-50, 24,210,051 2,750,937 1879-80, 58,108,249 24,654,558 

1855-56, 28,372,901 3,264,629 1880-81, 65,331,500 14,991,577 

1859-60, 44,622,269 7,239,451 1881-82, 58,573,400 16,426,600 

1865»66, 41,120,924 5,048,228 

Land Tenure,-^T)mmg all ages, the rulers of 
India have regarded the land as the property of 
the state, and the bulk of the public revenues has 
ever been obtained from it. In 1856 it furnished 
more than one-half of the total revenues of the East 
India Company. In 1864-65, during which other 
taxes were levied, out of a total of £45,652,897, 
the large revenue of £20,087,728 was obtained 
from the land. In 1878-79, when the ordinary 
revenue amounted to £58,624,872, that from, 
the land was £22,830,586. During the 18 years 


most of the Dekhan territory ruled over by the ending 1878-79, the ordinary revenue has been 


Peshwas, the greater part of the North-West 
Provinces, all the Panjab and Sind, the Central 
Provinces, part of Burma, Assam, Tenasserim, 
Orissa, Oudh, Satara, and other parts, have been 
added to British territory ; and even since 1849, 
when the Panjab wars closed, about a hundred 
thousand square miles of territory have fallen to 
the paramount power, with a population of over 
seventeen millions. 

It may, however, be interesting from a 
historical point of view, to contrast the conditions 
of 1792-3, 1868-9, and 1881-2. 


Gros.s Revenue. 
. £ 8 , 225,628 
. 51 , 657,658 
. 70 , 981,000 


Gross Charges. 
£ 6 , 940,833 
54 , 431,688 
74 , 999,000 


The following have been the amounts of revenues, 
charges, and debt since 1839-40 : — 


Year. 

Total Receipts. 

Total Charges in 
India & England. 

Debt. 

Millions. 

1839-40 

£ 20 , 124,038 

£ 22 , 228,011 

29 

1845-46 

24 , 270,608 

25 , 662,738 

38 

1849-50 

27 , 522,344 

26 , 960,988 

45 

1855-56 

30 , 817,528 

31 , 637,530 

50 

1858-59 




1859-60 

39 , 705,822 

51 , 86 i ,720 

89 

1860-61 



94 

1861-62 

43 , 829,472 

43 , 886,100 


1862-63 

45 , 143,752 

45 , 143,752 

96 

1863-64 

44 , 613,032 

44 , 613,032 

90 

1864-65 

45 , 652,897 

45 , 846,418 

90 

1865-66 

48 , 935,220 

48 , 935,220 

90 

’ 66-7 {11 mo .) 

42 , 122,433 

44 , 639,924 

93 

1867-68 

48 , 534,412 

60 , 144,569 

96 

1868-69 

49 , 262,691 

53 , 407,334 

96 

1869-70 

50 , 901,081 

63 , 382,026 

101 


t increasing, other branches of revenue having im- 
1 proved faster than that of the land. In that period 
, the land ranged between £19,570,147 in 1862-63 
1 and £22,330,586 in 1878-79, but the total revenue 
, ranged between £43,829,472 in 1861-62 and 
i 58,624,372 in 1878-79. 

9 There are three great forms of tenure on which 
r the land is held, viz. the zamindari, the pattadari, 
and the ryotwari. The last-named prevails in 
a Madras and Bombay, but in the North-West Pro- 
s vinces and in the Saugor and Nerbadda territories, 
the zamindari and pattadari tenures exist co- 
extensively. In Madras and Bombay, therefore, 
there is a joint ownemhip of the ryot cultivator 
and the Government. 

Under native rulers, a fixed proportion of the 
5 gross produce was taken ; but the British Indian 
’ Government deals with the surplus or net produce 
_ which the estate may yield after deducting the 
expenses of cultivation ; and the directions to the 
1 revenue settlement officers provide that at least 
one-third of this net produce shall always be left 
to the cultivator as his profit. The native powers 
usually took at least a half of the produce, and 
not infrequently more ; the British rulers have re- 
duced the charge to an average of about 5 per cent. 

The late James Mill, writing on this part of the 
revenue, remarked : ‘ As far as this source goes, 
the people of the country remain untaxed. The 
wants of Government are supplied without any 
drain either upon the produce of any man’s labour 
or the produce of any man’s capital.’ Except the 
British, under the administrations of Lord Corn- 
wallis and Lord Canning, during whose govern- 
ments were introduced systems of permanent 
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settlements of portions of the country and a right the whole or any part of his holding at pleasure, 
to purchase free holdings, every dynasty has kept Where, however, as in Bengal and the North- 
this source of revenue intact. Grants of the Western Provinces, a landlord class intervenes 
royalties of the lands, in the form of jaghir, w^ere between the Government and the occupant of the 
usual; but the joint-proprietorship in the soil has soil, great uncertainty as to the tenants’ rights 
remained in the hands of the communities and prevails, and gross oppression is frequently 
descendants of the individuals who cleared it a practised. The attention of the Indian Govern- 


thousand years ago. Although Mahomedan 
dynasties have been ruling large portions of India 
for a thousand years, Mahomedans of Arab, Turk, 
or Moghul descent, have few lands. Converts to 
Maliomedanism from Indian races, and Pathan, 
Brahui, and Baluch tribes, retain their proprietory 
customs. 


ment has been long directed to the subject. But 
though there are certainly not less than six 
million peasants in Bengal with small holdings, 
their troubles and grievances are borne with un- 
broken silence and in unquestioning submission 
to the law. 

The North-Western Provinces and the Panjab 


In Bengal, in 1793, Lord Cornwallis made a have practically one land system. In that part of 
permanent settlement with zamindars, a class of India, the village community has preserved its 


middlemen whom he found collecting land re- 
venues, by which these pay direct to Government 


integrity more completely than elsewhere. Go- 
vernment therefore recognises the village, and not 


a sum equal fo a little more than one-half what the zamindar’s estate or the ryot’s field. 


they receive as rent. By that measure Govern- 
' ment ceased to have any direct participation in 
the agiicultural improvement of that part of the 
country. Statesmen have deemed that arrange- 


Oudh, the Indian province most recently 
acquired, has a peculiar land system, arising out 
of its local history. The Oudh talukdars resemble 
English landlords more closely even than do the 


ment a gi\ave error, which has lost to the State zamindars of Bengal. 

several millions of revenue yearly; and there is How to provide revenue for legitimate State 
now much show of reason in the contention that expenditure is a constant subject of thought to the 
the landowners might reasonably be called to con- rulers. The poverty of India makes it a country in 
tribute more largely than at present to the expenses which it is a matter of extreme difficulty to raise 
of the State. The land is a source of revenue on the necessary revenue. New taxes are not easily 
which the State can, in all circumstances, con- found, and they are accepted with great unwilling - 
fidently rely, and than which none is more easily ness. Thecountry needs opening up byroads, rail- 
collected or more willingly paid ; and the most roads, and navigation canals ; improvements of 
recent orders permit a redemption only for the rivers and of channels, education and sanitation, 
landneededfor dwelling-houses, factories, gardens, are urgently needed;^ and to accomplish these, 
plantations, and similar restricted purposes. money has been obtained by loans. Up till the 

• About 1839, a thirty years’ lease was made in years of the mutiny, the public debt was usually 
the N.W. Provinces, and this has been followed about eighteen or twenty months of the amount 


landneededfor dwelling-houses, factories, gardens, are urgently needed;^ and to accomplish these, 
plantations, and similar restricted purposes. money has been obtained by loans. Up till the 

• About 1839, a thirty years’ lease was made in years of the mutiny, the public debt was usually 
the N.W. Provinces, and this has been followed about eighteen or twenty months of the amount 
in the Panjab. It is estimated that in this mode of the gross revenue. Since the mutiny, the 


the assessment was about two - thirds of the j debt has been equal to twenty -five or twenty-six 
surplus, after deducting the expenses of cultiva- I months’ revenue: — 

tion, profits of stock, and wages of labour ; and in j Year. Gross Eev. Debt. Year. Gross Rev. Debt, 
the revised settlements it was reduced to one-half i __ _ A ««« 

.1 1S12-13, 10, .336, 290 80,313,311 1871-72, 50,110,215 106,981,559 

tne yearly vame. i 1S20-21, 21,352,241 33,010,651 1872-73, 50,2i9,4S9 105, 470,986 

In the Madras Presidency the zamindari tenure | i830-3i, 22,019,310 36,880,147 1878-74, 49,598,203 107,534,903 

... « ■, ..... r . A1 aj\ ant A*??) 01 OOO /(Oft 10'7.1_t7K KA KTn T?1 no AQO 


Year. Gross Rev. 
£ 


Year. Gross Rev. 
£ 


1812-13, 10,.336,290 80,313,311 1871-72, 50,110,215 106,981,559 
1820-21, 21,352,241 33,010,651 1872-73, 50,219,489 105,470,986 


exists in a few localities, but principally in the 
Northern Circars, since the settlement of 1802. 
Another system, that of village - renters, is in 
operation, in which the villagers stand in the 
place of the zamindar. In the Madras ryotwar 
system, the Government, as the joint landlord, 
treats direct with the holder, who is recognised as 
the proprietor so long as he pays the regulated 
assessment. He can sub-let, sell, transfer, or 
mortgage it. The assessment is fixed in money, 
and does not vary from year to year, unless when 
water is obtained from a Government source of 
irrigation. An annual settlement is made, not to 
reassess the land, but to determine upon how 
much of his holding the ryot shall pay. 

In Bombay the ryotwar system prevails, but the 
assessment is open to revision every 30 years. 

Acros Assessed. 

: ■ ■ i85or'''' 1875-76. ■■ On dry land 

Madras, 9,750,000 20,000,000 44d. and on irri- 

Bombay, 12,500,000 20,300,000 gated land 5s. 


1840-41, 20,851,073 81,233,496 1874-75, 50,570,171 118,446,992 
1850-51, 27,625,360 49,349,347 1876-76, 51,310,063 122,570,014 
1860-61, 42,728,601 93,036,688 1876-77, 55,995,185 127,320,169 

1867- 68, 48,053,178 94,055,358 1877-78, 58,969,301 184,631,563 

1868- 69, 48,531,763 93,583,165 1878-79, 65,199,602 137,868,043 


1869-70, 60,901,081 


1879-80, 68,484,666 161,728,065 


1850. 

Madras, 9,750,000 
Bombay, 12,500,000 


1875-76. 

20,000,000 

20,300,000 


Excl. outlay on product, works. 1880-81, 72,659,978 
1870-71, 51,413,686 104,437,274 1 

Of the amount raised for revenue, 24 millions in 
no sense represent taxation, being derived partly 
from opium, partly from the earnings of public 
works, and the rest from the gross receipts of 
departments, such as the post-office, which are 
on the whole an expense to the state. It in no 
case exceeds 7^ per cent, of the value of the 
gross produce; in Madras it is little over 6 
per cent., and in the Pan jab 6*6 per cent. ; while 
in Bengal and the Central Provinces it sinks to 
less than 4 per cent. The other items of taxation 
bring up the total incidence to 4s. per head of the 
population. Dividing it into classes, and appor- 
tioning each tax among the classes who pay it, it 
: may be said generally that the landed class pay, 
including land revenue, 5s. 6d. per head; the 
labourers pay 7d. per head on salt,- or, assuming 
a family of three persons, Is. 9d., equivalent to 
about four days’ wages of a man and his wife. 


Where the occupants hold directly of the State, labourers pay 7d. per head on salt,- or, assuming 
as in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and a family of three persons, Is. 9d., equivalent to 
parts of Upper India, the tenure is secure : about four days’ wages of a man and his wife, 
tenants’ improvements cannot be made the ground Artisans contribute 2s. apiece,, or say the earnings 
of enhancement, and the tenant can surrender of five working days ; traders, 8s. 6d. 
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In 1878-70 the total gross revenue was 
£58,624,379. 

Land revenue, £22,330,586 

Tributes and contributions from Native 

States, 703,660 

Forest timber and products, also sawn, 
and miscellaneous, .... 605,433 

Opium, . . . . . . 9,399,401 

Services of law, . . . . . 1,091,734 

,, telegraph,. . . . 426,694 

,, post-office, . . . 911,806 

,, railways, . . . . 10,822 

Public works, 571,076 

Canals, irrigation, .... 168,619 

Other sources, 22,404,548 

About £19,000,000 was raised by taxation, viz.: 
Capitation tax in Burma, . . .£ ... 

Assessed taxes, . . . . . 900,920 

Customs, . . . . . . 2,326,561 

Excise on spirits and drugs, * . 2,619,349 

Provincial rates, ..... 2,638,835 

Stamps (judicial), .... 3,110,540 

Salt, 6,941,120 


900,920 

2,326,561 

2,619,349 

2,638,835 

3,110,540 

6,941,120 


In that year the total incidence of taxation on 
the 200,000,000 of population was under 2s. per 
head ; adding the land revenue, the total burden 
was about 4s. per head. 

The salt revenue is entirely an impost of the 
British Indian Government, and the quantities 
and the duties were as under : — 


Quantity. 

Maunds. 

, 22,733,859 5, 
, 22,646,384 5, 
, 23,030,790 6, 
, 22,783,285 6, 
, 23,673,343 5, 
, 23,564,703 6, 
, 23,972,620 5, 


I 

.■ Rs. . ■! 

46,40,640 

71,50,030 

92,98,280 

,73,50,150 

,91,59,520 

.88,87,627 

,91,96,694 


y Quantity. Duty. 
Maunds. Rs. 


1876-76, 25,742,236 5,88,99,582 

1876- 77, 26,457,359 6,99,44,050 

1877- 78, 24,715,214 6,20,10,258 

1878- 79, 26,486,794 6,62,46,882 

1879- 80, 27,818,743 6,92,48,600 

1880- 81, 27,240,489 6,78,50,664 


It is a tax which is recognised to press unequally 
on the means of the people, and there have been 
repeated modifications of it. In 1882-3, the salt 
duty was reduced to a uniform rate of I^. 2 per 
maund everywhere except Burma and the Trans- 
Indus districts of the Pan jab, where the existing 
lower rates are maintained. This involved a re- 
duction of duty amounting to 30 per cent, in 
Bengal, and to 20 per cent, elsewhere. The loss 
of revenue was estimated at £1,423,000, but 
this has not been the result. The chief blot 
on Indian taxation is that it falls too heavily 
on the poor, and leaves many of the wealthy 
classes wholly untouched. A rich person, for 
instance, with a couple of millions in the funds, 
pays literally no taxation but an infinitesimal 
charge on the salt which his family consume. 

The revenue from opium has been as under : — 
Year. Receipts. Charges. Year. Receipts. Charges. 

1861- 62, £6,359,209 £1,449,465 1871-72, £9,253,859 £1,696,646 

1862- 63, 8,056,476 1,856,278 1872-73, 8,684,691 1,814,268 

1863- 64, 6,331,999 2,306,493 1873-74, 8,324,879 2,001,280 


1863- 64, 6,331,999 

1864- 65, 7,361,405 

1865- 66, 8,518,264 

1867- 68, 8,923,568 

1868- 69, 8,453,365 

1869- 70, 7,953,098 

1870- 71, 8,045,459 


2,376,981 1874-75, 8,556,629 2,341,546 

1,894,270 1875-76, 8,471,425 2,218,565 

^ fi77qqn 1876-77, 9,122,460 2,841,647 

’ ’ 1877-78, 9,182,722 2,661,266 

1,874,121 1878-79, 9,399,401 1,698,730 

1,720,111 1879-80, 10,319,162 2,067,492 

1,820,683 1880-81, 10,480,061 2,028,737 


The opium manufactured in British territory is 
a Government monopoly; hut about an equal 
-quantity is prepared in Native States, on which a 
• heavy transit duty is levied. It produces a net 
sum of £6,000,000 to £7,000,000, which is raised 
without the smallest hardship, without the smallest 
suffering, without the smallest complaint from 
-the people of India, and, indeed, is almost the 
only source of revenue which can be raised in 


India without inflicting some hardship and causing 
a great deal of discontent. It has been regarded 
by many persons in Britain as differing from 
sjurits and other drugs, but there is no difference 
between them. 

Languages . — The languages of British India 
have been investigated by many of the learned 
of Europe, and a fairly continuous series of in- 
scriptions on rocks, on pillars, and on copper 
plates, enable us to trace back the Indian 
alphabets to the 3d century b.c. The Asoka 
inscriptions, 250 B.C., were in two characters. 
The northern variety, or Ariano-Pali, is recog- 
nised to be of Phoenician origin; the southern 
variety, or Indo-Pali, is believed by some scholars 
to be of western origin, others holding it to be 
an independent Indian alphabet ; and an attempt 
has been made by General Cunningham to trace 
its letters back to an indigenous system of hiero- 
glyphics in prehistoric India. 

Arabic is the only one of the Semitic tongues 
to any extent used, and even that only in the 
Koran, as the sacred book of the Mahomedans. 
Sanskrit is known to all the learned Brahmans of 
India, and is the language of their sacred texts. 
Neither Arabic nor Sanskrit is vernacular. But 
the Sanskritoid tongues, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
(3utchi, Gujerati, Konkani, Mahratti, have many 
infused Arabic and Persian words, and the Urdu 
has grown out of the union of all of these. The 
Hindi abounds in Sanskrit words, and has many 
dialects. The tongues spoken in the whole of 
Upper India, including the Panjab, from the 
Himalayan to the Yindbyan range, may be said to 
be Hindi, as also the languages of Kaniaon and 
Garhwal, all along the sub- Himalayan range as 
far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect of the 
Gurkhas, the Brij-bhasa (or Baka, as it is pro- 
nounced on the Ganges), the Panjabi, Mulfcani, 
Sindi, Jataki, Herati, Marwari, and, it is said, 
Konkani. The Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so 
highly polished as to be classed as a distinct 
tongue ; and Baluchi and Pushtu have relations 
with the Sanskritoid tongues. At the close of 
the census of 1871, it was estimated that 41 
millions were speaking Bengali, 4 millions Urya, 
2 millions Assamese, 60 millions Hindi, and 40 
millions (40,882,537) Urdu. These and their 
dialects comprise the languages of the Aryan stock. 

Dr. Hunter (Imp. Gaz.) supposes the languages 
of the non- Aryan races to indicate that the earlier 
occupants of India belonged to three great stocks, 
which he designates the Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian, 
and Dravidian. He says of the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes, that in some prehistoric time they had 
dwelt in Central Asia, side by side with the 
fathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese ; that 
they crossed over the Himalaya into India by the 
npith-eastern passes, but have continued to cling 
to the skirts of the Himalaya and their north- 
eastern spurs ; and several of the hill Ian guages 
in Eastern Bengal still preserve Chinese and 
Mongolian terms. The Tibeto-Burman tongues 
prevail south wards through the Eastern Peninsula, 
till they become intermixed with the Mon Anam, 
and with the Siamese or Tai group, and finally 
meet the Malay races in the extreme south of the 
Eastern Peninsula. The Tibeto-Burman tribes 
have but little amalgamated, some of them being 
still in a semi-savage state. The known lan- 
guages and dialects in use amongst them are 
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ahore a Imndred, and only a few of them are 
written tongues. The principal are the Aka, 
Burmese, Cachari or Bodo, Dhiraal, Garo, Gurung, 
Kanawari dialects, KhyengV Kuki ' dialects; Lep- 
cha, ; Manipuri, Mikir, , ■. Miri, , , 'Mishmi dialects, 
.Miirmi, . Naga,' ''Newar,. /Singpho, Tibetan or 
Bhnteah, Tipnra or Afrnng, 

The Kolariansj another non-Aryan race, are 
scattered in the north-eastern parts of Central 
India, and in parts of its Western Peninsula. 
They also are supposed to have entered India 
through the north-east passes of the Himalaya. 
The Santal, the largest of the Kol tribes, dwell in 
the extreme eastern edge of the table-land, where 
it slopes down into the Gangetic valley ; the 
Kurku, another Kolaiian tribe, inhabit a patch of 
country about 400 miles to the west, and the 
Santal and Kurku dialects are almost the same. 
The Savara, once a great Kolarian nation, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, are now a broken tribe of 
woodcutters, dwelling in the forests of the 
northern part of the Eastern Ghats. Other tribes 
with dialects of the Kolarian group, are the 
Mundari, Ho or Larka Kol, the Bhumij, the 
Korwa, Kharria, the Juang, the Kuri, the Kurku, 
and the Mehto. These mark distinct and isolated 
tribes, which have never within historic times 
held any large portion of the country. 

The chief Dravidian languages are the Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, Maleaiam, and Tnlu, with 
several uncultivated dialects of the Tamil and 
Canarese, viz. : Kudaga or Coorg, Toda, Badaga, 
Kota, several Gond dialects, also the Kandh or 
Ku, the Uraon or Dhangar, and Rajmahali or 
Maler, the Yerakaia?, Korawa?, Yenadi, and other 
broken tribes. 

Neither the time of the incoming of the Dra- 
vidian tribes nor the routes which they followed, 
are known. They now occupy much of the 
northern part and lowland of Ceylon ; and nearly 
all the Western Peninsula, several of them in great 
nationalities. Mr. Hislop and Dr. Caldwell suppose 
that they entered India through the N. W. passes, 
and that some Dravidian and Kolarian tribes con- 
verged and crossed each other in Central India, 
ultimately taking up the positions which the Kol 
and the Gond hold in the mountainous tracts there, 
— the great bodies of the Dravidians, however, 
swerving to the south of the Peninsula, and into 
Ceylon. Forty-eight millions of people speak ; 
Dravidian tongues. | 

The census of 1871 showed the people speaking 
Telugu to be 11,610,000 souls in the Madras Presi- 
dency, besides whom the south-eastern portions 
of Hyderabad, westwards to Beder and Dangapura, 
have Telugu as their vernacular ; and Teling 
colonies are in Mysore, about three millions more. 

Tamil is spoken in the Madras Presidency by 
14,715,000, with colonies in Ceylon and the Straits, 
and in all the large cantonments of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. 

The Canarese-speaking people of the Madras 
Presidency number 1,699,000 ; but the southern 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, 2,101,931, and 
the S.W. part of the Hyderabad Dominions, and 
most of Mysore, are Canarese, and their total 
number may be millions. The Imp. Gazetteer 
says 9 millions ; which seems an over-estimate. 

Maleaiam is spoken by 2,824,000 in the Madras 
Presidency, and by about 1,902,533 in the Tra- 
vaocore State. 


The Tuluva people are ceasing to speak Tiilii, 
only 29,000 now using it, and 640,000 speak the 
Uriya and hill languages. 

How languages and dialects become intermixed 
even at the present day, is shown by the variety 
of tongues spoken in the N.W. corner of the Pen- 
insula, forming part of the Bombay Presidency. 
Mahratti is spoken there by 7,751,497 persons ; 
Gujerati by 8,103,311 ; Canarese by 2,101,931 ; 
Bindi by 2,051,726; Hindustani by 871,421; 
Baluchi by 149,519; Marwari by 141,229; and 
Brahui by 24,520, Other eastern languages are 
represented by 5418 persons speaking Arabic, 634 
Bengali, 65 Burmese, 310 Chinese, 26 Kashmiri, 
26 forgi, 325 Maleaiam, 2052 Negro dialects, 
13 Nepali, 23,966 Panjabi, 8498 Pushtu, 4230 
Persian, 45,541 Goanese, 2 Singhalese, 2 Uriya, 
7830 Tamil, 110,237 Telugu, 595 Tulu, and 203 
Turkish. European languages are represented by 
26,340 English, 2 Danes, 3 Dutch, 145 French, 
322 Germans, 58 Greeks, 80 Italians, 24 Maltese, 
4005 Portuguese. 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth, in vol. x. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1877, gives the 
following list of the Non- Aryan languages in 
India - 


Tamil. 

Tamil, schen. 
Maleaiam. 
Telugu. 
f Canarese, 
IBadaga. 

Tula. 

Kudaga or 
Ooorg. 
Toda. 

Kota. 


Dravidian. 


lOonddialeots, viz. : 


/'Maha-j 
J deo, 

I Raj. 

V Maria.. 

Khond or Ku. 


Gaeti. 

Rutluk. 

Madi. 


Oraon or Dhan- 


gar. 

Bajmahal or 
Maler. 

3Ti$ceUan€ous .* 
Naikude. Y'eru- 
Kolami. | kala. 
Keikadi. Gadaha. 


Kolarian. 
Santali. 
/Mundari. 
j Ho or 
I Larka Kol. 
\ Bhumij. 
Korwa. 
Kharria. 
Juang. 

Kuri. 

Kurku. 

Mehto. 

Savara, 


Tibeto- 

i. / Cachari or Bodo. 

< Mech. 

Ho jai. 

Garo. 

Pani Koch. 

Deori Chutia. 

Tipura or Mrung. 

ii. f Tibetan or Bhotia. 

■<j Sarpa. 

(Lhopa or Bhutani. 
Ohanglo. 

Twang. 

iii. f Gurung. 

IMurmi. 

Thaksya. 
f Newar. 

(Pahri. 

Magar. 

iv. Lepcha. 

V, Bophla. 

■tMiri.,’ 

Abox*. 

Bhotia or Lo. 

vi. Aka. 

vii. Mishmi dialects. 
Chulikata, 

Tayimg or Digaru, 
Mijhu. 

viii. Dhimal. 

ix. Kanawari dialects. 
(MiUhan, 

A. Tib^Tskad or Bunan. 
\Sum.chu, 

X. Kiranti, with 17 dialects, 
viz. Bahingya, Bal- 
ali, Chliiugtangya, 
Chourasya, Diuni, 


Burman. 

Dungmali, Khaling, 
Kulungya, Lambich- 
hong, Lohorong, 
Nach'chereng.Rodong, 
Eung-ChenbungjSang- 
pang, Thulungya, 

MTa-ling, Yakha, 
Limbu. 

Bunwar. 

Bramu. . 

Chepang. 

Vayn. 

Kusanda. 
xi. Naga dialects. 

JSTamsang or Jaipuria, 
j Banpara or Joboka. 
LMithan or Muthun. 


IfMulimg. 

xii. Naga dialects. 

Kkari. 

Nougong, 

Tengm. 

Lhoto. 

xiii. Naga dialects. 

Anganii. 

Rengma. 

{ Arung. 

Kutcha. 

Liyang or Koreng. 
Maram. 
xiv. Mikir. 

XV. Singpho or KaKyen- 
Jili. 

xvi. Burmese ; Hugh of 
Chittagong and 
Rukhong of Arakam* 
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xvii. Kuki dialects. 
TThado. 

■< Luskai. 
(.Hallami, 


Khyeng. 

Mampuri. 

(Maring. 

tKlioibu. 


Arabic, Persian, and Urdu are written in modi- 
fications of the same character ; Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Mahratti, similarly; but Gujerati, Bengali, Kar- 
nati or Oanarese, Malealam, Tamil, Telugu, 
Tula, and Uriya have each their own writing 
character; and since the early part of the 19th 
century, propositions have been made to substi- 
tute for them all the Roman printed and Italian 
cursive characters, but the suggestion has not 
been carried out. Sir Erskine Perry, about the 
middle of the century, successfully advocated the 
introduction of the Arabic numerals in the official 
documents of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

In summing up this part of the subject, it is 
necessary to mention that since the middle of the 
19th century every educated native of India aspires 
to an acquaintance with the English; and the 
public examinations for scholastic and collegiate 
honours show a comparative neglect of their 
respective vernacular tongues. 

Literature . — ^The literature of India has marked 
features. In the north, the Indo - Aryan or 
Sanskrit language and literature was developed 
by the Brahmans. To them the Hindus are 
indebted for their sacred Tedic books, with their 
Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Sutras, and Upanishads, 
and for the later Puranas. The Sanskrit writers 
produced works of great beauty in epic, dramatic, 
lyrical, and ethno - didactic poetry ; from early 
times, the science of language, philosophy, and 
astronomy, were highly cultivated by them. 
Medicine seems to have been an independent de- 
velopment. They advanced the arts of music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Law and 
religious worship received great attention ; and six 
darsana or schools of philosophy grew up amongst 
tiiem, and are still fully recognised. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, many of 
the learned of Europe and India engaged in the 
study of the Sanskrit writings; and Aufrecht, 
Bailantyne, Bhau-Daji, Buhler, Burnell, Burnouf, 
Colebrooke, Goldstiicker, Haug, Kern, Lassen, 
Max Muller, Rajendra Lai, Roer, Rost, Roth, 
Schlegel, William Taylor, Weber, Westergaard, ]\f. 
Williams, and H. H. ITilson have been prominent. 

Until the middle of the 19th century, it was 
customary for Indian students of Sanskrit literature 
to commit the books to memory, and manuscripts 
older than the 11th century have not been found. 
The Yedic hymns detail the mythology and 
domestic customs of the East Aryans till their 
arrival in India. The Mahabharata, an epic by a 
Vyasa, describes a war between the Pandava and 
Kaurava branches of the Lunar race. Another 
epic, the Ramayana, by Valmiki, relates the exile 
of Rama, a Solar prince, and his expedition to the 
s<>uth to recover Sita, his wife, whom Ravana, a 
ruler of Ceylon, had carried off, and the recog- 
nition of his two sons, Kusa and Lava. The 
Puranas relate to modern Hinduism. The Yishnu 
Piirana is supposed to have been written about 
A.D, 1045, and the date of the Bhagavat Purana 
is unsettled. Kalidasa, the author of the Raghu- 
vansa, the Kuraara Sambhawa, the Megha Duta, 
and Sakimtala, was the father of the erotic lyric. 
Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda; the astro- 
nomical works of Yaraha Mihira, Brahmagupta, 


and Brahmacharya ; and the writings of the 
physicians Charaka and Susruta, also of Panini 
the grammarian, B.c. 300 ; and the stories of 
the Yiihat Katha and the drama of the Toy Cart, 
the Mrichch’hakati, and Nala and Damayanti, are 
known to all Europe. The Hindi vernacular, sayvS 
Dr. Hunter, owes its development into a written 
language partly to the folk-songs of the peasantry 
and the war ballads of the Rajput court bards, 
but chiefly to the literary requirements of the 
Yaishnava faith. The three best known sets of 
their religious treatises are the voluminous works 
ascribed to Kabir (a.d. 1380--1400) and his fol- 
lowers, preserved in the Kabir Ohaura at Benares ; 
also the GrantTi, or scriptures of various Bhagats 
or Yaishnava religious founders, especially of Budu 
in Rajputana, and of Nanak and succeeding gurus 
of the Sikhs ; and the Bhaktamala, or ‘ Garland 
of the Faithful,’ compiled by Nabaji about the 
fifteenth century, and popularized by Narayan Das 
(1627-58), Krishna Das (1713). The Prem Sagar, 
one of the Yaishnava sacred love songs, relating 
the loves of Radha and Krishna, is prized through- 
out all Northern India, Chand, the Hindu court 
bard of Prithwi Raja of Dehli (1193), wrote the 
Prithwi Rasan, a ballad chronicle, one of the 
earliest poems in Hindi. 

But in the south of India the Tamil people, 
certainly from the earliest centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, developed an independent literature. 
Some of their books, written by Pariahs, take 
a very high place in ethics, as the Tolkappayam ; 
Kural of Tiruvalluvar, a Pariah ; the five books of 
Auvaiyar, the Matron, also a Pariah ; the Chinta- 
mini ; and Nannul. The Rev. Dr. Bower says of 
Auvaiyar, ^ She sang like Sappho ; yet not of 
love, but of virtue.’ 

The literature of foreign countries has also ever 
been largely available. Aryans, and Semites, and 
Turks, and Moghuls, brought with them the 
writings of their own nations, and, while dominant, 
contriffiited largely to the literature of the country. 
The Arab, Moghul, Turk, and Peisian^ were 
decidedly literary. Timur wrote his Institutes ; 
the autobiography of Baber was written in 
Chaghtai Turki ; Akbar spoke and wrote in 
Turki; and up to comparatively recent times, 
the Turk and Persian formed two distinct, often 
opposing, parties at Dehli. Sir Henry Elliot 
and ^Ir. IJowson’s labours in writing a history 
of India, as told by its own historians, have made 
known many Arab authors. Persian, during 
the 18th and 19th centuries, was the court 
correspondence language of all Mahomedan and 
Hindu rulers; and since the latter years of the 
18th century, the dominant British have given to 
India numerous works in English, and have made 
widely known the writings of preceding races. 
The scheme on which this Oyclopsedia has been 
planned requires separate notices of the chief 
authors, and their names will therefore be found 
in their respective places, but Sir William Jones, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and Sir John Malcolm, are recognised to have led 
the way to history and travels. The better known 
of the Asian writers have been as under : — 
Abii-l-Hasan. 

Ahu-l-Kasim ■ '■ '■Hasan: ■■■ 
Ahmad, Ansari. 

Ahii Rihan, al Biruni. 


Abbas Khan, Sarwani. 

Abdullah, Wassaf. 

Abd-ur-Rahim. 

Abd-ur-Razzaq. 

Abu-l'Fada. 

Abu-l-Fazl. 


Abu Talib. 

Abu Zaid-ul-Hasan, Sirafi. 


bin 
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igastiah (3 of this name). 
Ahmad Yadgar. 

Amara Binha. 

Amin Raza. 

Amir Haidar Hnsaina. 

Amir Khusru. 

Amirta. 

Arairtasa. 

Ananda Bhima. 

Ananda Giri. 

Ananta. 

Angirasa, 

Ainstambha. 

AryaBhatta. 

Asoka Piyadasi, 

Atbi. 

Atri. , , 

Auviyar (3 of this name). 
Baber, Zahir iid Din 
Mahomed. 

Badarayayana. 

Bahadur Singh. 

Baihaki. 

Baizawi, Abu Baecd Ab- 
dullah. 

Balhar. 

. Basava. , 

Bedpai. 

Bharadwaja. 

' Bharata. 

Bhava Buta. 

Bharavi. 

Bhartihari. 

Bhaskaracharya. 

Bhatta Narayana. 

Bhrigu. 

Biladuri, Ahmad - bin - 
Yahya. 

Brahmagupta. 

Budhayana. 

Buddhaghosha. 

Oallaca. 

Casi Rao. 

Chaitanya. 

Chand. 

Charaka. 

Daksha. 

Darad, 

Dhanwantri. 

Devala. 

Dudii. 

Fakhr ud Din, Bina-Kiti, 
Garga. 

Ghias ud Din Mahomed, 
Khondamir. 

Ghulam Ali Khan. 

Ghulam Husain Khan. 
Govinda. 

Hafiz, Khajah Shams-ud- 
Din. 

Haidar Mirza, Doghlat. 
Hamad XJllah, Mustaufi. 
Hari Oharan Das. 

Harnam Sin^h. 

Harsukh Kai, 

Ibn Batuta. 

Ibn Haukal. [Kasim, 
Ibn Kurdadba, Abu - 1 - 
Ibrahim bin Hariri. 

Idrisi. 

Inayat Husain. 

Insha. 

Istakhri. 

Jahangir, 

Jaimini. 

Jamal - ud - Din Abd - ur - 
Razzaq. 

Jamadagni. 

Jami, Nur ud Din xibd-ur- 
Eahman. 

Janaka. 

Jatukarna. 

Jaiihar. 

Jaya Deva. 

Jiva Goswami. 


Joshash. 

Joannes Damascenus. 

Jugal Kishwar. 

Jurat. 

Juwaiiii. 

Jye Singh II. . 

Kabir. ■' . 

Kalhana. 

Kalidasa. ■ 

Kampan, author of Ohin- 
: tamini ? . ' . 

'Kanada.' '■ 

Kanva.,,'' 

Kapila. 

Kasyapa..-' 

Katayayana. ^ . 

Kazwini, Zakaria-ibn-Ma- 
homed. 

Kazi Ahmad. 

Khair ud Din Mahomed. 
Khakani. 

Khush’hai Chand. 

Kishn Dayal. 

Kudrat Ullah. 

Kumarila Bhatta. 
Kuthumi. i 
Lakakshi. 

Latif. 

Lomasha. 

Madhavacharya. 

Magha. 

Mahomed Abd-ul-Baki-iir- 
Eahim-un-Naha vandi. 
Mahomed Ali. 

Mahomed Ali Khan, 
Mahomed bin Khawand 
Shah bin Mahmud, 
Mirkkond, 

Mahomed Hadi, Kamwar 
Khan. 

Mahomed Kasim Hindu 
Shah, Feriskta. 

Mahomed Raza. 

Mahomed Yakub - bin - 
Y'usuf. 

Manik Kavashar. 

Manu. 

Manu Lai. 

Marichi. 

Maruf. 

Masudi. 

Maulana Abmad, 

Maulana Jalal ud Din, 
Rurai. 

Minhaj us Siraj.^ 

Mir Ghias ud Din Ali. 

Mir Ghulam Ali. 

Mir Masum, 

Mir Taki. 

Mirza Masita. 

Mirza Mahomed Bakhsh. 
Mirza Mahomed Mehdi. 
Muazzaz. 

Mulla Abdul Kadar. 

Mulla Zakhi. 

Murari Mistra. 

Murtuzzu Husain. 
Muzaffar Husain. 
Nalodaya. 

Kannaya Bhatta. 

Naraa. 

Nawab Mubabbat Khan. 
Nawab Mustajjab Khan, 
Niamat XJllah. 

Nizami. 

Nizam - ud - Din - Ahmad, 
Bakshi. 

Nur-ud-Din-Lutf TJllali. 
Nur-ul-Haqq. 

Omar Khayyam, 

Paksha Dhara. 

Panini. 

Parasara. 

Parthinasi. 

Patanjali. 


Pitamaha. 

Prajapati. 

Pulaha. 

Pulastya. 

Qalandar, Sharf-bu-Ali. 
Ramanand. 

Ramanuja. 

Ram Chatarman. 

Ram Parsad. 

Rashid- ud-Din. 

Rasakh, y 
Rustam Ali. 

Saadat Yar Khan. 
SadaSukh. 

Sadi, Shaikh Masalah-ud- 
Din. 

Sadik, Isfahani. 

Salihotra. 

Sambartta. 

Samjjantar. 

Sankaracharya. 

Sarup Chand, 

Satananda. 

Sauda. 

Sawan Singh. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Sayyid Mahomed Bakir 
Ali Khan. 

Sayyid Sabir Ali.^ 

Sayyid Sultan Ali, 

Shah Nawaz Khan. 

Shaikh Abu-l-Faiz, Faizi. 
Shaikh Mubarak. 

Shaikh Zain. 
Shams-i-SiraJ, Afif. 
Shanka. 

Sharf-ud-din, Yazdi. 
Shatapa, 

Sheo Das. 

Sheo Parshad. 

Shisupala Bad ha. 

Siva Prikasa Tesikar. 


Soorjee. 

Soz. . . . . . ■ 

Sri-Harsha. 

Subhan Rai. 

Sudraka. 

Suliman the Merchant. 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 
Sumantu. 

Suraj. 

Susruta. 

Swayambhuva. ^ 

Tandava Murtti. 

Tan Sen. 

Taranatha. 

Timur. 

Tiruvalluvar. 

Tolkappiyanar. 

Tulsi-Das. 

Triviki'ama-Bhatta. 

XJinrao Singh. 

Ungira. 

Ushira. 

Valabhachari. 

Yalmiki. 

Vana Bhatta. 
Varaha-Mihira. 

Vararuchi. 

Yashista, 

Yatsyyayana. 

Vemana. 

Yishnu. 

Yisva Mitra. 

Yriliaspati. 

Yyadi. 

Vyasa (28 of this name). 
Wall. 

Yahya bin Abd-ul-Latif. 
Yahya bin Abd - XJllah, 
Sirhindi, 

Yajnavalkya. 

Yusuf Mahomed Khan. 
Zia ud Din, Banri. 


All new books in India are registered under 
Act XXV. of 1867, and the publications in 1878 
were 4913, and in 1879, 4869, as under - 

1878. 1879. I 1S78. 1879. 


Biography, 
Drama, . 
Fiction, . 
History, . 
Language, 
Law, . , 

Medicine,. 
Miscellaneous, 
Philosophy, , 
Poetry, 
Politics, . 


22 29 

175 146 
182 209 
96 143 
612 645 
249 226 
128 158 
1042 1005 
43 90 

604 691 
7 8 


Religion, . . . 1502 1256 

Science, . . . 135 146 

,, Natural, . 114 

Travels and Yoy- 

. . . 2 


53 


Yiz. in English 
and European, 576 523 
Yernacular, . . 3148 3008 

Indian classics, . 516 524 
Diglot, etc., . . 673 . 814 


A few officers of the East India Company’s 
service— Gilchrist and Roebuck for Urdu, Brown 
and Morris for Telugu, and Molesworth for Mah- 
ratti — have done much to purify the vernacular 
tongues. The Christian missionaries have pre- 
pared hundreds of works, suited both for schools 
and for general circulation, in the fifteen most 
prominent languages of India and in several of 
their dialects ; they are the compilers of several 
dictionaries and grammars, and they have written 
important works on the native classics and the 
Hindu and Buddhist systems of philosophy. 
During the ten years from 1852, they issued 
1,634,940 copies of the Scriptures, chiefly single, 
and 8,604,033 school-books and books for general 
circulation. During the ten years between 1862 
and 1872, they issued 3410 new works in thirty 
languages, and circulated 1,315,503 copies of 
books of Scripture, 2,375,040 school-boo&, and 
8,750,129 Christian books and tracts. In 1870-71 
two valuable works were brought to corapletion, 
the revision of the Bengali Bible, and the first 
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publication of the entire Bible in Sanskrit. Both ' 
these were the work of the Rev. Dr, Wenger of 
the Baptist Mission in Calcutta. (See Bible.) 

In 1852 the scholars numbered 81,000, and in 
1872 the number was 142,952. Between 1862 
and 1872, 1621 students matriculated out of them, i 
513 passed the first examination in- arts, 154 took I 
the degree of B.A., 18 the degree of M.A., 6 that 
of B.L. Zanana schools and classes are main- 
tained and instituted through missionary agency 
for the houses of Hindu gentlemen. 

Religions . — The chief religions, represented in 
one part or other of British India, are eight in 
number : — 

i. Judaism, with the Old Testament from Hebrew. 

ii. Christianity, with the New Testament from Greek, 

and in most of the languages current in the 
East Indies. 


iii. Maliomedanism, with the Koran in Arabic, 

Persian, Urdu, Tamil, Burmese. 

iv. Buddhism, with the Tripitaka in Pali and Sanskrit. 
V. Brahmanism, with the Vedas and Puranas in 

Sanskrit. 

vi. Zoroastrianism, with portions of the Zenda vesta. 

vii. Confucius, ethics in 5 volumes or ‘King’ in 

Chinese, viz. Yi, Shu, Shi, Li-ki, and Chun- 
tsin King, and the four ‘ Shu’ or books, some 
of which were written by Mang-tsze, the 
Mencius of European writers. 

viii. Lao-tsze system, the Tau-te-Kang book of reason 

and virtue in Chinese. 

The Jewish, the Christian, and the Mabomedan 
religions originated amongst the Semitic races. 
The Aryans produced the Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
and Parsee religions, with their sacred books. The 
(unchecked) census of 1881 returned as under the 
followers in British India of the several creeds 



rowns and 
Villages. 

Hindus, 

Sikbs. 

Mahomedans. 

Buddhists 
and Jains. 

Christians. 

Others and 
religion 
not known. 

Total. 

Bengal, . 

Assam, . . . 

N.W. Provinces, , 
Oudh, . 

Ajmir, , 

Panjab, . 

Central Provinces, . 
Berar, . 

Mysore, . 

Coorg, . 

British Burma, 
Madras, . 

Bombay, incl. Sind, 

177,042 

10,715 

90,684 

24,784 

725 

35,740 

31,555 

5,694 

19,630 

503 

15,857 

55,386 

26,652 

38,975,418 

2,679,507 

26,568,071 

10,003,323 

376,029 

6,125,460 

5,879,772 

1,912,155 

4,807,425 

162,489 

88,177 

28,863,978 

12,989,329 

U003 

4,752 

182 

1,144,090 

178 

406 

24,007 

19,553,831 

1,104,601 

4,189,348 

1,197,704 

57,809 

9,337,685 

233,247 

154,951 

208,991 

12,541 

168,881 

1,857,857 

2,870,450 

84,974 

1,521 

2l,308 

36,190 

36,569 

13^263 

99 

2,447,831 

21,254 

191,137 

90,763 

1,947 

22,196 

7,761 

2,225 

22,154 

10,477 

903 

25,676 

3,152 

84,219 

533,760 

126,063 

1,797,911 

344,443 

586 

6,135 

169 

945,919 

2,041,276 

168,219 

57 

21 

143,905 

81,276 

315,685 

60,502,897 

4,132,019 

30,781,204 

11,219,675 

460,722 

17,611,498 

8,201,519 

2,226,496 

5,055,412 

178,302 

3,736,771 

31,358,125 

16,181,741 

j Total, . . 


139,343,820 

1,174,436 

40,867,125 

2,832,851 

897,682 

5,746,673 

190,862,587 


jt 


The Jews on the western coast (7626) are of 
little social influence. 

The Parsees, another small body (69,476), are 
chiefly in the Bombay Presidency. They follow 
the modified Zoroastrianism which their ancestors 
in Persia had formed. They are wealthy and 
enterprising, are largely engaged in foreign trade, 
and are taking, their share in all municipal and 
civil duties; but they have never served in the 
Indian army, nor aided, in arms, any of the 
Indian rulers who have protected them, and they 
have hampered themselves with some Brahmanical 
restrictions. There are Jews of fair and others 
of black skins, showing that at some former time 
they made converts, but at present neither they 
nor the Parsees proselytize ; and the same may be 
said of the Jains and of the Buddhists of India ; 
but Sir J. E. Tennent describes as violent the 
polemical literature of the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

The Christians of British India proper, ai the 
last census, were found to be 897,682. They are 
chiefly numerous amongst the non-Aryan races, 
particularly iu Southern India and in Burma, — 
633,760 being in the Madras Presidency, 126,063 
ill Bombay, 84,219 in Burma, and 25,676 in 
Mysore. In 1875, in Travancore there were 
468,518 Christians ; in Cochin, 140,417 ; in Pudu- 
cottah, 11,360. Christians of the Romish sect in 
French territory number 33,544, and in Portu- 
guese territory 245,318, which makes 1,038,940 
Christians for British India and the Native States. 
Almost all the Christian sects have missionaries 
from the Mediterranean to China and the Archi- 
pelago, zealous propagandists. The Romish clergy- 
men have been the more successful, though 


the effect of Dr. and Mrs. Mason’s teaching 
amongst the Karen, and of Dr. Caldwell’s 
amongst the Shanars, has been great. The 
Protestant missionaries have largely used their 
influence to promote secular education, and Hindus 
have widely taken advantage of the opportunities 
their schools have afforded, to acquire a know- 
ledge of English; the Catholic missionaries from 
France and Italy having rather fostered the 
vernacular tongues. 

The Ni/rii religionists, 1,174,435 in number, are 
almost exclusively in the Panjab, They had their 
origin in the semi-Hindu semi-Mahomedan teach- 
ings of Nanak. In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury th ey were a compact body, an d zealous. They 
were almost exclusively converts from amongst 
the Jat, who have largely colonized the Pan jab 
and the Indus valley, and have spread eastwards 
into the N.W. Provinces. Under the maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, they became a truly formidable sect. Nanak 
preached the abolition of caste, the unity of the 
Godhead, and the obligation of leading a pure life. 
From Nanak, ten gurus are traced down to Govind 
Singh in 1708, with whom the succession stopped. 

The Buddhists and Jams, in the 1871 census re- 
turns, numbered 2,832,851, and of these 2,447,831 
were in Burma. But Chinese from Yunnan are 
imniigrating in great numbers into that part of 
ludia, and 3,261,589 was the number returned as 
dwelling there in 1881. 

All the Burmese and most of the Chinese immi- 
grants follow the teachings of Buddhism. The 
Tripitika, the sacred book of the Burmese Buddh- 
ists, is in Pali ; but the Chinese have also brought 
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with them into Burma, a knowledge of the moral whom Europeans call Hindus. In 1881, Hindus 
philosophies of Confucius, of Lao-tsze, and Mang- were returned as 139,343,820 in British India; but 
tsze, the Mencius of European writers. there was another body, 5,746,673, whose religion 

The Mahomedans in 1881 numbered in India at the time of the census was not ascertained. 
40,867,125. They are partly descendants of — ^The numbers of Hindusand their higher 

immigrants from Arabia, and of invading and civilisation have secured for them a recognised 
immigrating races from Persia and Central Asia ; superiority over the non- Aryan aborigines, and 
bub the ancestors of the bulk of those in Bengal over all fragmentary tribes. To these, Hindus 
(and in 1881 these were near twenty millions apply the term m’hlecha, which has the same sig- 
[19,553,831], with 1,104,601 in Assam) are nification as Gentile had to the Jew, as Barbarian 
recognised to have been of a Mongoloid family had to the Greek, and as E has to the Chinese, 
wdiom the Mahomedan conquerors found in that But the whole of the idol- worshippers, alike Aryan 
region. Their sacred book, the Koran, has been and non- Aryan, are separated from each other into 
translated into Persian, Urdu, Tamil, Burmese, a multitude of sections, who neither eat together 
and Malay, but it is chiefly r^d in the original nor intermarry, but dwell apart in different sections 
Arabic, and their hadees or traditions have almost of their towns. These sections, known to Euro- 
equal authority with the Koran. peans as castes, are designated by the people, Yarna, 

The political animosity which resulted in the death colours, or Jat or Zat, race. Their Varna and Zat 
of Ali and his two sons, continues to separate these names indicate differences in race, or place of birth, 
religionists into the two great sects of Sunni and or nationality, or avocation, or even simply of the 
Shiah, who, even in British India, barely restrain customs they follow. The number of such separate 
their animosity. It is a feud of 1300 years. The castes in Bengal alone is not short of a thousand, 
small Mahdavi sect are fanatical. The Ismaili Iii Maharashtra Dr. Wilson enumerated 145 castes, 
in India are commercially occupied, and the re- 23 of whom were deemed unclean, and not per- 
forming sect, to whom the designation Wahabi mitted to dwell within the town walls. But, to 
has been given, are apt in their zeal to infuse Europeans, much of the action of the Hindus as to 
political questions into their social life. They caste purity seems strange. Ghi is a food article in 
all distinguish their ethnic, or race, descent by tise with every Hindu, and it is carried in great 
the terms Syud, Shaikh, Pathan, and Moghul, as leather bottles ; yet the bottle-maker is one of 
of Arab, Afghan, Persian, Moghul, and Turk origin the unclean artisans. Many, perhaps most, of the 
respectively, and all the converts are classed as servile races are broken up nations and tribes 
Shaikhs. The Syuds, descendants of Mahomed whom wars and revolutions in prehistoric times 
and Ali, are not numerous, and are quiet-mannered have reduced to their present standing. To 
men, and mostly Sunni. Many of the Jat and Europeans it might even seem impossible, under 
some Rajput clans, during imperial Moghul sway, these conditions, for society to exist; but they 
adopted the Musalman faith. s.re held together by an ordinance of Menu, their 

Hindu is a term ordinarily applied by Europeans lawgiver, who laid down the rule that every man 
to all the idol- worshippers of India, to all who are is pure in his respective trade, 
not Jews, Buddhists, Jains, Parsees, Christians, or Prominent amongst the Hindu castes are the 
Mahomedans. The people themselves restrict the Brahmans^ though they, too, are separated into 
term to their Sudra section, and distinguish by smallsectionsby differences of religion, philosophy, 
their caste names the higher caste Brahman, and and descent. Ages of intellectual culture have 
the Rajput, Kshatriya, and the Seth, Ohettiar, produced in them a race of recognised ability. For 
Banya, Vaisya, and servile races. The non- nearly 3000 years they have filled, under the 
Aryan Pariahs and other similar races are never reigning princes, all important executive and ad- 
called Hindu. Hindus are eminently followers of ministrative oflfices. Once only, and that in modern 
some part or other of the religious or philosophical times, they attained to dominion under the title of 
doctrines which the Brahmans teach regarding the Peshwa ; but their power lasted barely about sixty 
chief deities and their incarnations, and to some years, and was destroyed in 1761, by their com- 
‘ extent are versed in the mythologic tales about plete defeat at Panipat. 

! Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, one or other or all of The Rajput is generally accepted as representing 
whom, or their avatars or incarnations, Brahmans the ancient martial Kshatriya. Clans of them 
of the post-Vedic times have come to regard as hold villages in the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 
supreme. But their worship is largely directed to where they were dominant till the 13th century ; 
the wives of the deities, to heroes whom they have hut they are still ruling in Rajputana and Gond- 
deified, to plants, to animals, to sculptured images, wana, over aboriginal races, who instal their 
to shapeless pieces of wood or stone; also to the Rajput princes by making with their blood the 
sun and moon and planets ; and everywhere and tika mark of sovereignty. 

amongst all classes, to spirits and snakes, and to The Vaisya, a third caste, are at the present 
the weapons or implements of their avocations ; day admitted to embrace all the Hindu sections 
and their theological imaginings are as varied as who are engaged in trade ; but their physical 
their gods. Brahma has few shrines, —it is said appearance indicates the most diversified origin, 
only one at Bithur : Siva is chiefly worshipped in Sudra, the fourth caste, includes all who are 
the lingam emblem^ and Vishnu in the form of one Hindus, other than the Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
or other of the avatars in which he is believed by and the Vaisya. 

them to have appeared on earth to save mankind, or The Jat race, who followed and pushed the 
to punish arrogance and vice. Saraswati, goddess Rajputs farther into N.W. India, are eminently 
of learning, the wife of Brahma, has escaped the agricultural and pastoral; and, with the tall, robust 
oblivion into which her spouse has fallen. But Siva Kat’hi, dominant in Kattyawar, are of a stock who 
and his consort Parvati, and Vishnu, with Lakshmi still maintain many Scythic rites. There are two 
Ms spouse, claim as worshippers the bulk of those Jat sovereignties, Bhurtpur and Dholpur, and 
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several powerful Jat chiefs iti the N.W. parts of | little is known. They almost all are predatory, 


India. The Jat in the N.W., the Tamil, Teling, 
and Canarese in the south, and the Karen on the 
frontiers of Burma, have given the most numerous 
converts to Hinduism, as nations. 

All the Hinduized aborigines of the Kolarian 


and pitch their reed mat or grass huts in lone parts 
of the outskirts of towns. 

Sacred Books . — Hindus arrange the whole of 
their sacred and learned works under eighteen 
heads, and speak of them as embracing eighteen 


and Dravidian stocks have been admitted into the kinds of knowledge, viz. the four Vedas, the four 


Sudra section. The major part of the Canarese, , 
the Mahratti, the Tamil, and the Telugu speaking . 
races who are engaged in agricultural occupations, 
are of this division. 

Castes . — It might be thought that one Brahman, 


Upaveda, the six Anga, the four Upanga. 

The Vedas of the ancient Aryans, styled the 
Rig, the Yajur, the Satna, and Atharva, are ac- 
knowledged by nearly all Hindu and Jaina sects. 
They consist of collections of hymns, containing 


or Banya, or Kshatriya family might eat or inter- a ritual, are in the Sanskrit language, and are 


marry with any other Brahman, Banya, or Kshat- 
riya household, or that any one Kiinbi, or Kurmi-, 
or Pariah, or Dher might eat with or obtain a wife 
from others of their own caste ; but differences 


supposed to have been composed about fifteen 
centuries B.c. The Sanhita of the Rig V eda is the 
earliest record of the eastern Aryans extant. The 
Sama Veda is a reproduction of parts of the Rig 


in their tribal or clan descent, or in their occupa- Veda. The Upanisbads are books containing the 
tions, keep them apart. In the many languages doctriue of the Vedas explained and enlarged, 
current, the names of identical trades and avoca- The Puranas^ literally the old books, are eighteen 
tions necessarily vary, and even that forms a suffi- in number, are of different ages, between the 8th 
cient reason to keep apart the people following or 9tii and 14th or lotli centuries a.d. They 
them. The respective castes exercise strict super- likewise are written in the Sanskrit language, 
vision over their members. Fines and penances in simple sloka metre, and each treats of five 
are imposed ou parties who deviate from recognised subjects, viz. (1) the creation of the universe, (2) 
rules, — even excluding them from their caste. In its progress and the renovation of worlds, (3) the 
ancient times, neglect of religious rites seems to genealogy of gods and heroes, (4) mythological 
have been a reason for depriving a person of caste, chronology, and (5) heroic history, containing the 
Menu says (x. 43, 44) the following Kshatriya achievements of demigods and heroes. They super- 
tribes have gradually sunk into the state of seded the Vedas, and are the proper religious 
Vrishala, from the extinction of sacred rites, and books of the modern Hindus ; they are practically 
from having no communication with Brahmans:-— polytheistic, and yet essentially pantheistic. 
Paundraka,Odra,Dravida,Kamboja,Yavana,Saka, The Hindu systems of philosophy are six in 
Parada, Pahlava, China, Kirata, Darada, Khasa. number. They grew out of the Upanisbads, and 
At the present day, the penalty of exclusion from are sometimes called the six Sastra, or bodies of 
caste is inflicted on Hindus who have sailed to learning, sometimes the Shad Darsana, or six 
Europe, notwithstanding that the mercantile Demonstrations. They are, (1) the Nyaya, founded 
Rajputs of Cutcli have been trading for centuries by Gautama, which corresponds to the Peripatetic 
on the east coast of Africa, and Hindus are met with school ; ( 2) the Vaishishika, by Kanada, correspond- 
w^estwards through Central Asia to Russia in ing to the Ionic; (3) the Sankhya of Kapila, cor- 
Europe. Also, Java and Bali, in the Archipelago, responding to the Italic school ; (4) the Yoga, 
were conquered by a Hindu dyn^ty, and Bali is founded by Pataiijali, resembles the Stoic philo- 
still Hindu ; the Teling and Tamil soldiery of the sophy : (5) the Maimansa of Jaimini corresponds 


Madras Presidency, and the Sikh and Hindu 
soldiery of the Bengal army, have conquered in 
Burma, China, Persia, Aden, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

A peculiar feature of the Brabmanical supremacy 
has been the servile position which they have en- 


to the Platonic; (6) and the Vedanta of Vyasa 
or Badarayana, is likewise a Platonic philosophy. 

Their philosophical speculations as to the nature 
of the soul and its relation to the Supreme, are 
derived mostly from three great apostles of the 


forced on the non-Hinduized aboriginal tribes, few Vedantist schools, wdio flourished in Southern 
of whom have, or only partially, adopted Brahman- India, viz. Sankaracharya in the 9th century, his 
ism. This is not confined to the semi-barbarous follower Anandagiri, author of the Sankara Vi jaya; 
forest and mountain tribes, whose long seclusion Ramanuja, a Vaishnava, in the 12th century, and 


has superinduced timidity in intercourse with their 
fellow-men ; but outside the walls of every village 
throughout British India are families of the Pariah, 


Madhavacharya, a Saiva, a little later, in the 14th 
century; and their several views have separated 
them into believers in the Adwaita philosophy 

at.. .p m- 11 . 1 • 


the Dher, the Mahr, the Mliang, the Ramusi, the of Sankara, the Dwaita of Tirthachari, and the 
Koli, Cbamar, the Bhil, the Dhor, the Bhur, the Viseshta-dwaita of Ramanuja. 

Dora, the Mhair, the Mina, who, since two or Charvaka founded the materialistic school of the 
three thousand years, have been retained in feudal Hindus ; he was the Pyrrho and Epicurus of India, 
slavery, who have recognised in succession the The Hindu mind, particularly in such as are 
Hindu, Buddhists, Mahomedans, and^ Christians of Aryan descent, is pre-eminently speculative, 
as their masters, and have been doing all the always ready to go after some new thing in the 
servile work, but have nevertheless adhered to region of religion or philosophy. While the Arab, 


as their masters, and have been doing all the always ready to go after some new thing in the 
servile work, but have nevertheless adhered to region of religion or philosophy. While the Arab, 
their own fetish forms of wmrship, uninfluenced Turk, Moghul, and Persian races have been largely 
by their masters’ creeds. Many of them are historical in their writings, the Hindu mind has 
intellectual. They are brave, truthful, docile, revelled in myths, in poetry, and the drama, 
and gentle ; but the religion of their village Their wTitings are clothed with images ; much in 
authorities has never commended itself to them, them is beautiful and sublime, but so defective in 
I here are small, homeless, broken tribes wandering all that relates to their history, that the dates 
through the country, ^ the Bazigar, Doomar, even of their most famed events, the eras in which 
Jvorawa, Kunjar, Nuth, Sansiah, Yerkala, of whom, their celebrated personages have lived, cannot be 
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more than guessed at. When, and by whom, 
their great epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
or their sacred Vedas and Puran as, were written, j 
has not been determined. The age in which 
Krishna lived is only surmised ; and although he 
is now worshipped as an avatar of Vishnu, the 
date of his apotheosis is only supposed to have 
been about the 5th century of the Christian era. 
Neither as to the origin of the Saiva and Vaish- 
nava cults have they any information on which 
the historian can definitely rely. Amos v, 26 
gives more information about the era of Siva than 
all that the Hindu books contain. 

What can be traced of the history of the country j 
since the 8th century, discloses continuous religious 
movements amongst the people. Devout men, in 
all grades of Hindu society, have drawn followers 
around them, forming new sects of greater or less 
importance. The tendency of all of these has been 
to enjoin faith in the Supreme ; and all the great 
leaders have founded their views on a belief in 
the brotherhood of man and the abolition of caste 
restrictions, but each in succession has become as 
exclusive as any of the Vaishnava sects from which 
they separated. 

Modern Hindus barely recognise or even know 
several of the gods of the Vedic times. Indra, the 
Vedic god of the air and of the heavens, the king 
of the gods, compared with ancient times, is now 
seldom alluded to. Varuiia, god of the waters, 
with Pavana, god of the wind, Kama, god of love, 
and Kartakeya, of war, are in similar neglect. 
Agoi, god of dre, with Surya, the sun, Soma, the 
moon, Kuvera, god of wealth, and Yama, god of 
the infernal regions and judge of the dead, are 
better known. But the prominent deities in their 
invocations and worship are, Brahma the creat- 
ing principle, Vishnu the preserving and Siva 
the destroying principles. Each of these has 
corresponding female divinities, who are mytho- 
logically regarded as their wives, but metaphysi- 
cally as the active powers which develope the 
principle represented by each of these divinities. 
The names of these energies or sakta are respec- 
tively, Saras wati, the goddess of learning and 
eloquence, who continues to be invoked b^y the 
learned ; Ijakshmi, the goddess of plenty, who is 
worshipped in all households ; and Parvati, who is 
largely worshipped, and is known also as Devi, 
Bhawani, and Durga. Ganesha is invoked at the 
commencement of aU undertakings, as the remover 
of difficulties, and as such he presides over the 
entrances to all edifices. 

Siva is entitled Eswara, lord, or Mahadeva, 
great god. He has many temples under various 
names, and his usual emblem relates to their 
physiological idea of the cosmogony. 

Many of the deities now worshipped — Balaji, 
Kandoba, Vithoba— have been local deities in pre- 
Hindu times, whom the Brahman missionaries 
admitted into their mythology as incarnations 
of Vishnu and Siva. 

There are many saiva sects : — 

Aghori. Naga.^ 

Akasmiikhi. Nakbi. 

Avadhuta. Paramaliansa. 

Brahmachari. Bukhara. 

Dandi and Dasnami. Sanyasi. 

Gudara. Sivachari or Sri-Saiva. 

Jangama. Sukhara. 

Jogi or Yogi. | Ukkara. 

Kara Lingi. . ! Urd’ha Bahu. 



The more important of the vaishnava sects are 
Oharan-Dash Bamanuja or Sri-Sampra- 

Dadu Panthi. daya or Sri- Vaishnava. 

Hariscbandi. Baya-Dasi. 

I Kabir-Panthi, Sad’bna-PantM. 

Khaki. Saklii-Bhava. 

Mad’havi. Sanyasi. 

Madhavachari or Brahma Sena-Panthi. 

Sampradayi. Vairagi. 

IVIaluk Dasi. Vaishnava or Veshnab of 

Mira Bai, Bengal. 

Naga. Vallabhachari or Budra 

Badha-Vallabhi. Sampradaya. 

Bamanandi or Bamawat. 

Sakta sects are : — 

Dakshina or Bhakta. I Kan Chuliya. 

Vami or Vamachari. 1 Kararn 

The Tantras are the Sakta sacred books. 

Reformers , — From time to time Hindu reformers 
have appeared, and at the present day Hindu mis- 
sionaries are actively extending their faith amongst 
the forest tribes. The more noteworthy have 
been Kumarila Bhatta, about the middle of the 
eighth century, followed by bis disciple Sankara- 
eharya, the great apostle of Saivaism in the middle 
of the ninth century, and his historian Ananda- 
giri; Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda, lived 
about the 12th century ; Ramanuja, in the middle 
of the 12th century ; his follower, Ramanand of 
Benares, about the end of the 14th century; 
Kabir, a follower of Ramanaud, about the end of 
the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries 
(1380-1420); Cbaitanya, in the latter part of 
the 15th century; Valabhacharya, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. 

The tendency of all Hindu reformers has been 
towards monotheism ; and the Sad’h or Sad’hnamiy 
the Siva Narayani, and the Brahmo Saraajffi have 
been the prominent and important theistic move- 
ments of the 19th century. The last originated 
with Dwarkanath Tagore, and was followed up 
by Keshab Chandra Sen. Separations early 
occurred amongst them, but they may be cha- 
racterized as distinctively monotheists in belief, 
and philosophical rationalists. 

Looking at the ordinary everyday life of the 
people, it may be said that all classes worship the 
Grama-devata or village gods, and Griha-devata 
or tutelary divinities ; and demons, the cobra snakey 
the sun ; the spirits of the dead are recog- 
nised by all, — spirits of their own ancestors, of 
other Asiatics and of Europeans, of British and 
French officers, and ladies of Great Britain, to all of 
whom sacrifices are made, with offerings of flowers 
or fruits, or alcoholic fluids. When a pestilence 
breaks out, the malignant deity whom the pesti- 
lence is believed to represent, is conveyed in a 
procession beyond the bounds of the village with 
music and banners. This is the Bolwan, and is 
often a cause of violent quarrel with the villages 
to which the pestilence has been conveyed. 

Religious Mendicants. — Byragi, Gosaio, Jogi, 
and Sanyasi amongst the Hindus, all the Buddh- 
ist priests and the Qalandar fakir amongst Mabo- 
medans, are ascetic mendicants, as also are the 
Man Bhao friars and nuns, and some of the 
followers of Ohaitanya. 

Mother-worship is adhered to by all the non- 
Aryans of the south, in the form of the Ai of the 
Mahratta, and the Amma or Amman of the Tamil 
I people. It is founded on the physiological idea 
I of development from the female principle, which 
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they have incorporated into all their cosmo- 
gonies, and into their saiva religion. Barth, 
writing as to one form of mother-worship, says 
(p. 202) the Vedas have a cnltus very similar to 
that of the Tisro Devi, or the three goddesses. In 
the Mahabharata they are the mothers of Skanda, 
the god of war, and appear in the inscriptions of 
the Chalukya and the Kadamba, and are np to 
120 in number in different parts of the country. 

Spirit and astral and mother worship, in one 
form or other, prevails amongst all the Aryan 
and non- Aryan races in India. With the non- 
■ Aryans, malignant demons, bhuta, vetala, pai or 
pisacha, preta, yaksha, vidyadhara, raksWsha, 
receive attention; with the Aryan Hindus, it is 
the manes of ancestors that are worshipped, are 
brought back to the house to be again released, 
and have offerings presented to them periodically. 

Snake and sun worship are adhered to by all 
castes and classes professing Hinduism. That of 
the sun has been continued from Vedic times, is a 
daily duty, and with special rites at the summer 
and winter solstice and at the spring and autumn 
equinox ; that of the cobra snake also daily and 
periodically. 

Batho is the name of the chief deity of 
the Cachari or Bodo. He is represented by the 
Euphorbia plant, which is grown in the courtyard 
of every Cachari house. The Euphorbia is also 
worshipped by tribes in Orissa and in Chutia 
Nagpur. The Bengali people suppose the Euphor- 
bia ligularia to be sacred to Manasa, the goddess 
of snakes, and it is worshipped on certain days of 
June to September. 

The tulsi plant, Ocimum sanctum, is sacred to 
Vishnu; and a small plant of it, grown in every 
vaishnava courtyard, is worshipped every morning 
by the women of the house. The leaves and 
flowers of other trees are offered to their deities,— - 
the Phyllanthus embliea, the .^Egle marmelos, and 
others to Siva, the Ficus religiosa, Melia azadi- 
rachta, and others to Vishnu. It is also to Vishnu 
that the Salagrara is sacred, and worshipped daily 
in every vaishnava home, although it is only an 
ordinary foSv^il ammonite from the Gandak river. 
Murmi of the Nepalese hold the Portax pictus 
(antelope) as sacred, Murmi being their name 
for that animal. The Saiital believe that a wild 
goose from the great ocean alighted at Ahiri Pipri, 
and there laid two eggs, from which issued the 
two first parents of the Santal race. A heron is 
the emblem of the Baori tribe, and must not be 
eaten by them; and the dog also is sacred to 
them. The Oojia Bhil reverence a white ram, 
and will not eat any white animal. The Oraon 
tribes are named after plants and animals, and 
these are tabooed to the tribes hearing their 
names. 

The gurus^ or spiritual chiefs, may be men of 
any caste ; indeed, Mira Bai, a woman, was a , 
guru ill the 16th century, Sahaji Bai in the 18th 
century, and the Karta-bhaja of Bengal had a 
female head. Tiru Valluvar, author of the Kural, 
was a Pariah. The Valluvar are the priests or 
pujari of the Pariahs. Auvaiyar, authoress of 
many ethical works, was a Pariah ; Valmiki, author 
of the Raraayana, is said to have been a Koli ; 
Vyasa, author of the Mahabharata and the Pu- 
ranas, was the illegitimate child of a Brahman 
and a girl of the fisher caste ; Sankarachaiya, the 
great advocate of the Saiva doctrine, is said to 
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have been of humble origin, but has come to be 
regarded as an incarnation of Siva. Kabir, also, 
is revered by his followers as an incarnation 
of the deity, who style him Jnanin, the seer, 
the one who has knowledge. He is supposed to 
have been a real personage, and to have lived 
about A.D. 1449. He left no writings, but his 
sayings have been preserved in verse, in which he 
opposes Hindu superstitions, ridicules the Shastras 
and Puranas, rejects caste and all idolatry, and 
demands moral purity. 

A Hindu prays to avert evil. A Mahoraedan 
prayer is a meditation on the power and majesty, 
the wisdom and the mercy of God ; the Christian 
idea of a filial relation on the part of the worshipper 
to the Being whom he worships, which enables 
him to lay all his wants before God as before a 
father, is almost wanting in Islam. The religious 
services of the prayer ritual of the Mahomedans 
may be conducted in their mosques or in their 
homes. In India, the Waz or sermon is rarely- 
given.' 

A large part of the landed property of the 
country is in the hands of religious corporations, 
and the religious duty of feasting and giving alms 
to Brahmans is said to be at least as onerous a tax 
as the liability to tithe. One of the best-intentioned 
measures of the British Government was the 
transfer of the funds of Hindu and Mahomedan 
religious bodies from the exchequer of the state 
to the custody of trustees elected by the worship- 
pers. This w'as about the middle of the 19th 
century ; but nothing done by the Government is 
said to have been more profoundly unpopular. In 
native opinion, not only are endowments just, but . 
the proper protector of them is the Government. 
Mr. Hunter even asserts that the deepest grievance 
of the Indian Musalmans was the compulsion put 
upon them to elect their own Nazi, or ecclesias- 
tical registrar. They said that his appointment 
could only be validly made by the Government ; 
and though it was true that the Government was 
of another faith, such a government was better for 
these purposes than none at all. 

Much has been done by Christian missionaries 
of all denominations. Nothing is known of the 
martyred St. Thomas, whose supposed remains 
are shown in a cathedral in the Madras suburbs, 
nor is anything certain of the early days of the 
Cochin and Travancore Christians, who have 
Sassani or metal title-deeds of early centuries of this 
era; but the great St. Xavier effected much per- 
manent good around the shores of these countries, 
and in later times, Dubois, Carey, W ard, Marshman, 
Rottler, Rhenius, Wilson, Duff, have continued 
his benevolent labours. The influences of Chris- 
tianity, spiritual, educational, and social, have 
been felt far and wide. The downtrodden Shanar 
and Cboga, and the despised Pariah and Pulliar, 
have been raised from their state of demoralization, 
while many of the objectionable practices that 
obtained among the higher castes have either 
entirely disappeared or been greatly mitigated. 

Manufactures, and Trade . — The artisans 
of India have been famed from the earliest times 
for excellence in the decorative and ornamental 
arts. Sir George Birdwood believes that the 
secret of their continuous success lies in the 
fact that the arts of India are indissolubly 
bound up with the popular institutions of the 
country, and in the patience, perseverance, and 
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tliorougimess of Indian handicraftsmen. Their 
: skill in architecture, displayed in the grandeur of 

their designs, their fresco paintings, their work in 
metals for ornamental jewellery and domestic use, 
the beauty of their woven fabrics, both silken and 
mixed, as seen in their Kimkhab, Hemroo, and 
Mushroo, and the taste displayed in their arrange- 
ment of colours, have won the admiration of ail 
nations. Notices of these will be found under 
their respective headings, and reference also may 
be made to the articles on architecture, armour, 

I arts, Beder ware, Bombay work, brass, carving, 
carpets, colours, enamel, inlaying, jewellery, lace, 
sculpture, shawls, silk. 

Since the advent of Europeans, with ways and 
habits different from orientals, and displacement 
of the wealthier princes, the high art of Indian 
workmen has suffered, while the yearly value of 
the trade in the raw and special products of the 
country, and in the cheaper manufactures of 
Europe, has increased. Western Asia and Northern 
Africa have traded with India from prehistoric 
times; the land routes have changed wdth the rise 
and fall of empires, but Povindah caravans still 
successfully fight their way from India through 
Central Asia. Since the early part of the 19th 
century, the sea-borne traffic has increased twenty - 
fold. Reference may be made to the headings 
cotton, gunny, hides, jute, leather, opium, pottery, 
■■silL\ 

The production of some of the articles of older 
trade— raw silk, shawls, sugar— has decreased; 
but the exports to foreign countries by land and 
sea have increased beyond the most sanguine ex- 
^ pectations — in 1879-80 to the value of £67,212,863. 

These consist of wheat, rice, and other food- 
grains, oil-seeds, hides and skins, fibres of coir, 
cotton, jute, and wool, cinchona, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and opium, with indigo and other vege- 
table dyes, and coal for internal consumption. 

On the other hand, importing to the value 
(1879-80) of £41,166,003, chiefly of manufactured 
articles. Of the exports, the value of the opium 
sent abroad was £14,324,146, and of raw cotton 
£11,145,453 ; while the imported cotton piece 
goods, twist, yarn, thread, etc., and of woollens, 
was valued at £19,669,053, £20,697,511. 

The cramping effect of the sair or transit duties 
on traffic was early recognised, and in the early part 
of the 19th century they were entirely abolished, 
and a watch has been kept over the action of the 
municipalities, in their levy of octroi duties, to 
prevent the rointroduction of the sair in another 
form. 

The growth which, of late years, has taken 
place in the foreign trade of India, is due in a 
, large measure to the extension of railway com- 
munication. The quantity of merchandise, ex- 
clusive of minerals, conveyed by rail ways, increased 
from 2,633,687 tons in 1870, when the mileage 
was 4775, to 9,819,421 tons in 1880, when 9325 
miles were open. In the same period, the value of 
exports increased from £55,336,186 to£74,517,957, 
and of imports from £34,469,119 to £50,278,875. 
Wheat and other raw products from the distant 
Panjab, a thousand miles from the sea, are success- 
fully competing in Britain with the products of 
America. Coal is worked in Bengal by upwards of 
60 collieries, the total output being not far short of 
I 1,000,000 tons per annum. Dye-works, tanneries, 
soap-works, sugar refineries, silk-works, and paper 
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mills are in operation ; the Indian breweries turn 
out 2,000,000 gallons of beer every year. The suc- 
cess of cotton spinning and weaving mills in 
Bombay led to an extension of this industry in 
other parts of India, where there is an abundant 
population from whom to draw for labour, and 
who are also the consumers of the manufactured 
fabrics. The jute mills in Bengal have eclipsed 
the special industry of Dundee, — Dundee capital 
and Dundee skill having been transferred from 
the banks of the Tay to the banks of the Hoogly ; 
and the trade in seeds and cereals in India is 
sufficient to take off any extra quantity of jute 
bagging that may be produced. Up to 1882 
there had been 58 cotton mills established in 
India, for mule yarn, mule twist, cotton twist, 
twist and yarn (St. Tab. Br. Ind,, 1882), 44 
of them in the Bombay Presidency, where the 
enterprising Bhattia and Parsee have been the 
leading races in all mercantile transactions; six 
of the cotton mills are in Bengal, and three in 
Madras. 

Nothing in the history of commercial progress 
is more healthy than the course of the trade of 
India, both foreign and coasting, since the mutiny 
of 1857. The foreign commerce — and it partly 
feeds the coasting trade — has more than doubled 
in value since 1855-1856. The figures show 
the annual averages for quinquennial periods of 
both merchandise and treasure — 



[ Imports, 

1 Exports. 

Years, 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Treasure. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Treasure. 

1834-5-8-9 

’39-40-3-4 

1844-5-8-9 

’49-50-3-4 

1865-66 

1854-5-8-9 

’59-60-3-4 : 

1864-5-8-9 

’69-70-3-4 

1874-5-8-9 

1879- 80 i 

1880- 81 ' 

£ 

4,970,619 

7,691,428 

9,136,126 

11,058,538 

13,943,494 

15,577,392 

23,971,452 

31,696,958 

33,036,588 

38,363,836 

41,166,003 

53,116,770 

£ 

2,345,336 

2,762,164 

3,073,249 

4,792,802 

11,301,288 

11,275,150 

17,091,515 

17,617,777 

8,264,512 

9,858,019 

11,655,595 

8,997,214 

£ 

11,071,529 

13.789.770 
15,675,044 
19,023,095 
23,039,268 

24.924.770 
42,146,589 
55,862,871 
56,252,723 
'60,324,893 
: 67,212,363 
74,554,232 

£ 

251,069 

462,792 

1,320,504 

994,030 

601,177 

922,701 

1,022,697 

1,801,654 

1,590,272 

2,809,733 

2,035,148 

1,440,441 


Details of Foreign Trade, exported in 1880-81, 
£74,554,232. 


Ai'ticles. 

Denomi- 

nation. 

j Quantities. 

Value. 

Coffee, . . . 

cwt. 


370,714 

£1,602,594 

Cotton, raw, 

cwt. ' 

4 

,541,548 

13,241,744 

, , goods, twist, & yarn, 
Dyes — Indigo, 




3,108,113 

cwt. ' 


11^870 

3,571,585 

Rice not in the husk, 

cwt. 

26 

,769,355 

8,971,667 

Wheat other grains, 




3.739,973 

Gums and resins, . i 

cwt. 


345,110 

475,950 

Hides and skins, . 




3,735,646 

Jute, raw, 

cwt. 

5 

,809,815 

3,934,030 

Manuf . gunny bags. 

no. 

52. 

,386,227 

1,130,722 

Lac, 

cwt. 


88,394 

578,333 

Oils, . 

galls. 

cwt. 

5. 

,323,2821 

51,6121 

598,342 

Opium, chests, 

weighing, . 

chests. 

cwt. 


92,1901 

127,484) 

13,600,148 

Provisions, . 



366,095 

Saltpetre, 

cwt. 


35i'005 

351.735 

Seeds, . 

cwt. 

10, 

,303,776 

6,392.185 

Silk, raw, . . 

lbs. 

1, 

,509,606 

618,287 

„ manufactures. 




250,256 

Spices, . 

lbs. 

17, 

,671*, 838 

368,771 

Sugar, . 

cwt. 


644,531 

507,055 

Tea, 

lbs. 

46 

,918,539 

3,099,887 

Wool, raw, . 

lbs. 

25 

,748,121 

1,170,624 

Wood, . 


1 


545,853 

Other articles, 


I- 


2,594,637 
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Values of Principal Imports into India, £53,116,770. 

Cotton piece goods, . . . £22,640,765 

, , twist and yarn, . . 3,699,273 

,, thread and other sorts, . 273,549 

Metals, raw, .... 832,920 

,, manufactured, . . 3,014,076 

Railway materials and stores, . 2,742,689 

Machinery and mill work, . 835,503 

Liquors, ... . • 1,537,812 

Salt, 665,517 

Silk, raw, I-»^^7,018 

,, goods, .... 1,350,384 

Sugar, refined and unrefined, . 1,611,157 

Woollen goods 

-- 4,778,532 


Other articles, 
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, rainy. The cold season of the year corresponds 
I with that of all northern latitudes, and lasts from 
j the middle of December to the middle or end 
! of February ; and although it is only in the N.W. 

I Provinces of Bengal or on the Neilgherry bills in 
I the S., and occasionally on the table-lands of 
' Central India, that the thermometer sinks below 
; the freezing point, the dry winds which then blow 
' over the plains and elevated tracts, cause a sensa- 
; tion of great cold. It is in this season that the 
! thermometer has the greatest daily range, varying 
i from 19'^ to 39*^. 

I The hot season commences in March. By May 
j the heat is intense everywhere but on the moun- 
i tains. The rivers dry up, and the earth is scorched 

* and fissured by the great heat. The country seems 
; a desert ; all nature is hushed ; it is the stillness 

• of the winter of the poles. This is succeeded by 
' a few sultry days in the end of May, the forerunner 

of the rains of the S.IY. monsoon ; in June and 
July this monsoon has carried the rains to almost 
every part of India, reaching the different pro- 
vinces according to their proximity to the southern 
' oceans, or to the direction given by the mountains 
' to the winds. The face of the country then be- 
comes green with its natural vegetation and the 
crops of the cultivators, the rivers are all full, 

' and parts of the lowlands flooded, particularly in 
Bengal, Avhere in several places the ryots go to 
their fields on rafts. This monsoon is ushered 
■ in with great electric changes, and prevails till 
the end of September, when it disappears with 
thunder and lightning as it came; the occurrence 
of these electric phenomena marking the breaking 
[ up of the monsoon. The fall of rain, while this 
j monsoon lasts, varies from 12 to 250 inches in 
! the different provinces, but it is distributed to a 
greater or less extent over almost all India, the 
i only part deprived of it being the Karnatic, where, 
i so far N. as Ongole, only slight showers fall in 
; July. The hot weather consequently continues in 
' the Karnatic from April until November, when 
the winds change to the N.E., and bring the rains 
; of that monsoon across the Bay of Bengal. 


The N.E. monsoon rains, however, only last 
With the increasing imports and exports, the | weeks or two months, and do not extend 

number and tonnage of the shipping engaged in | inland as those from the S.W. Indeed, at 

the foreign trade has grown from 2189 vessels, I places in the Western Peninsula within a hundred 


aggregating 314,139 tons, entered and cleared in ' miles of its Eastern Ghats, it is marked only by the 


1858-59, to 3083 ships of 555,220 tons in 1880-81. j occurrence of heavy showers. At Madras, on the 

jT. _ -T. *..-*. X J* - £ Tj*. I - _ - . 1 _ 


'i'he size of the ships trading from Europe has ; Coromandel coast, the annual fall of rain is about 
been increased from 300 and 400 to 2000 and ! 50 inches. 


8000 tons, but the trade to other foreign countries Besides these, in Northern India a well-marked 


continues to be carried in small vessels, averaging i season of winter rain also occurs, commencing 


143 and 180 tons. about Christmas and extending to February. 

Annual Average of Gold and Silver Imports . T^ie period and the amount of rain differ greatly 

and Exports. 111 the several provinces ot India. The fall is very 

lEportsI Ej^orts^ heavy on the tracts offering a front to the S.W. 

Years. Gold. * ] iiiver. monsoon, as on the Western Ghats, and on the 

___ between them and the sea, being as much as 

1839-40-3-4 2,890,740 562,686 70 to 100 inches at the sea level, and as much as 

1848-49 1,401,748 2,798,628 52,830 2,484,724 250 inches on the mountain face. Similarly, along 

i85tr>^9^ 2 566 900 8 70S 130 59, IS 19 227 Tenasserim, Pegu, and Arakan coasts, ou the 

1859-60-3-4 5r905!578 ll’issioss 16!o40 1,004154 mountains of Agam, and along the foot and outer 

1864-5-8-9 6,156,460 11,461,317 321,342 1,480,212 slopes of the Himalaya throughout its whole 

1869-70-3-4 3,263,580 5,000,926 190,469 1,399,803 extent, reaching 100 mches or more. 

1874-5-8-9 1,682,261 8,175,758 1,042,667 1,767,066 The country may be classed generally into 

1879- 80 2,050,393 9,605,002 299,889 1,735,259 rpo-inud -— thp mrtinn of Tndm E of fhp 

1880- 81 3,681,058 5,316 156 16,859 1,423,582 three regions,— tbepoi tion ot India li. ot tile »U 

: — ^ — : — ^ — meridian has a rainfall of more than 40 inches ; 

Seasons , — In India generally there are three the portion W. of the same meridian has less than 
well-marked seasons, the cold, the hot, and the 40 inches ; and a third region, in which the fall 
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Annual Average of Gold and Silver Imjiorfcs 
and Exports. 


„ Imports. 

Gold . ' I 'Silver. 
1834-5-8-9 £2.374.627 

1839-40-3-4 2,890.740 

1848- 49 1,401,748 2,798.628 

1849- 50-3-4 1,214,690 3,573.288 
1854-5-8-9 2,566,900 8,708.130 1 
1859-60-3-4 5,905,578 11,185,935 
1864-5-8-9 6,156,460 11,461,317 
1869-70-3-4 3,263,580 5,000,926 
1874-5-8-9 1,682,261 8,175,758 

1879- 80 2,050,393 9,605,002 

1880- 81 3.681,058 5,316.156 


Exports. 

Gold. 1 Silver. 

£25p70 

562,686 

52,830 2,484,724 
60,361 939,897 

59,245 859,227 

16,040 1.004,154 
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is less then 30 inches, includes almost the whole | beings and cattle, with houses and chattels, in the 


of the Fan jab, a considerable part of the N.W. 
Ih’ovinces, a large part of Rajputana and Kattya- 
war, as well as almost the whole plateau of the 
Dekhan and Mysore. In Sind, and in the southern 
portion of the Pan jab and most western part of 
Rajputana, the rainfall is less than 15 inches, and 
is extremely small and irregular, and the country 
is either actually desert, or agriculture is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation. 

Wars have aggravated distress ; but all Indian 
famines are caused by drought, and the districts 
most subject to droughts are the western and 
Boiithem portions of the N.W. Provinces and that 
part of the Pan jab territory which lies east of 
the Sutlej, also the western and northern states of 
Rajputana and of the central plateau which border 
on the N.W. Provinces ; likewise the districts of 
Bombay above the Western Ghats, the western 
region of Hyderabad, all Mysore, and the districts 
of Madras above the Eastern Ghats, and those 
along the E. coast and at the extremity of the 
Peninsula. The region whose total rainfall is from 
20 to 35 inches has frequently suffered from 
severe scarcity, and within it have occurred the 
great famines of 1837-38 in the N.W. Provinces, 
of 1868' 69 in Rajputana, and of 1876-77 over 
nearly the whole of the Peninsula of Southern 
India. These were mainly due to the failure of 
the S.W. monsoon. The drought of 1865-66 and 
some of the earlier scarcities in the Madras Presi- 
dency arose from failures of the rain of the N.E. 
monsoon on the east coast, a failure which in that 
year extended into Western Bengal. 

How varied are the amounts falling at different 
places, will be seen from the following list i' — 
Eotri, . . . . Inches 2 Bellary, . . . Inches 22 

Soopa, . . . . . „ 5 Secunderabad, . „ 27 

Multan, . . . . „ 6 Honore, . . . . 114 

Sassur, . . . . „ 6 Vingorla, . . . 118 

Indapore, . . . 7 Darjiling, . . . 130 

Sirsa, 13 Akyab, 219 

Lahore, , , , . „ 15 Mahabaleshwar, . „ 254 

Jhelum, . . . , ,, 17 Malcolmpet, . . 262 

Coimbatore, . . . „ 21 Cherrapunji, . . „ 524 

In 1861 the rainfall at Cherrapunji was 805 
inches, of which 366 fell in July; 559 and 615 
inches also have been measured. 

The main agricultural operations of the country 
correspond with the i)rincipal seasons of rain, 
and their relative importance is in a great 
degree dependent on the local distribution of 
the rainfall at the various seasons of the year. 
Where the natural- rains have alone to be relied 
on, only one crop is obtainable ; but with an 
abundant water supply from inimdant channels or 
tanks, two or even three crops are had, the three 
harvests being spring (arit), asu or autumn, and 
paush or winter. The fluctuations of the total 
rainfall from year to year in all parts of the 
country are very considerable, and scarcely a year 
passes free from anxiety as to some part or other 
of India suffering from scarcity of food, or actual 
famine, caused by drought. 

Famines. — However great may be the injuries 
from Indian rivers, the area affected by an inunda- 
tion, though large according to European notions, 
is really insignificant compared with that ruined 
by an endless hot season. Even the tidal wave 
which swept over Sandip in 1876, and Saugor 
island in ifes, and again in 1864, filling the tanks 
with brackish water, and sweeping away human 


space of three or four minutes, never produced 
such intense suffering or left such traces as the 
famines of Orissa, of the N.W. Provinces, and of 
the Madras Presidency. In Mysore the famine of 
1876-77 is calculated to have caused a loss of 
population of 1,650,000, another estimate being 
2,130,987. 

Since 1769, with the exception of Burma, the 
most eastern parts of Bengal and Sind, hardly 
any part of India has escaped the visitation of 
severe famine, and over considerable portions 
acute distress has recurred frequently. Of 21 
famines and scarcities recorded up to 1880 in any 
part of India, the proportion is 24 years of bad 
seasons to 85 years of good, or about two bad to 
seven good ; in each case, on an average, one- 
twelfth of the population of the whole country — 
that is, about 20,000,000— may be approximately 
taken as the portion affected, so that the result 
might be said to be equivalent to a famine or 
scarcity over the whole country once in 54 years. 
Of these calamities eight may be classed as intense 
famines, nine as famines, and four as severe 
scarcities. Omitting severe scarcities, there have 
been 17 famines affecting 20 years, and occurring 
at an average interval of five years. Of the 8 
greater famines, affecting 11 years, 5 have occurred 
in the 19th century, and have affected 202,000,000 
of people, so that each on an average has been felt 
by 40,000,000, or one-sixth of the population of 
India. In Bengal, during the 110 years over 
which the records extend, four droughts only have 
occurred, of which two were very severe. Previous 
to the Orissa famine in 1866, Bengal had enjoyed 
complete immunity from famine for 81 years ; and 
on this occasion, as well as in 1878-74, only the 
western parts of the province were affected. In 
the N.W. Provinces nine droughts are recorded, 
of which two were intense and three very serious. 
The two greatest famines in this part of the 
country, those of 1783 and 1837-8, were separated 
by an interval of 53 years ; but there was a 
frequent and highly irregular occurrence of less 
important droughts. lu Bombay nine seasons of 
drought appear, of which two were extreme ; and 
in Madras there were eight such seasons, of 
which two were excessive. Excluding Bengal, the 
average interval between the several recorded 
droughts, great and small, in any one province, 
is about 11 to 12 years, and between those of the 
severest type about 50 years. The Government 
of India has to be prepared for the occurrence of 
scarcity, in some degree of severity, and in some 
part of the country, as often as two years out of 
every nine ; and great famines may be anticipated 
at average intervals of twelve years. Seasons of 
drought do not occur simultaneously in Southern 
and Northern India, though some tendency is 
shown for a bad year in the north immediately to 
follow a bad year in the south. On the assumption 
that no famine is likely to be worse than that of 
1876-8, which affected a population of 36,000,000, 
the Famine Commissioners were of opinion that 
the largest number likely to be severely affected by 
famine at one time may be put at 30,000,000, of 
which 15 per cent., or 4 millions, would probably 
be in receipt of relief in the worst months, and 
about seven or eight per cent., or from two to two 
and a half millions, continuously for the space of 
a year. It was considered by them that a loss of 
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hai-Yest amoonting to less than 50 per cent, of a 
full crop will not produce famine ; but where the 
whole out-turn of the year is diminished to 25 per 
cent.^ it may be taken as certain that intense i 
famine will prevail ; whilst an estimated failure of ! 
even a third of the year’s out-turn will always ! 
demand the utmost vigilance and preparedness on ; 
the part of the authorities, as relief measures may j 
at any moment become necessary. 

British India grows more grain food than the 
people require. The Famine Commissioners in 
their report state that the Madras Presidency, 
during the terrible visitation of 1876-78, was able 
to draw on the surpluses of Bengal to the extent 
of two million tons of food-grain, almost all rice, 
which was not an extension of a pre-existing 
trade, but the sudden creation of a new one. The 
same Commissioners estimated the aggregate sur- 
pluses of all the provinces, available in case of need 
for the supply of each other’s deficiencies, and for 
foreign export, at five million tons in a year free 
from drought, a condition which rarely exists in 
all the provinces at once. The following is an 
estimate of the grains under culture 


Provmces. 



Percent 
■■ A] 

Wheat or 
Barley. 

age of Foo 
rea under- 

Millet. 

d-grain 

Rice. 

Popn. eat- 
ing Rice. 

Millions. 

Panjab, . . i 

: 54 

41 

5 

1 

R.W. Provinces, 

57 

34 

9 

4 

Bengal and Assam, 





Central Provinces, 


39 

34 i 

3 

Berar, 

17 

82 

1 

... 

Bombay, . 

7 

83 

10 

2 

Madras, 


67 

33 

10 

Mysore, 


84 

16 

1 


With augmenting means of intercommunication, 
it will daily become easier to deliver the food- 
grains used by man, but no amount of railway 
extension can possibly suffice to lay down in a 
famine district the forage needed by its cattle. 

Political and Social Reforms.-^T)t» Hunter has 
recorded the opinion that the moderm history of 
the British in India, as benevolent administrators, 
may be said to begin with Lord William Bentinck. 
The inscription upon his statue at Calcutto, from the 
pen of Lord Macaulay, says : ‘ He abolished cruel 
rites; he effaced humiliating distinctions;^ he 
gave liberty to the expression of pubhe opinion ; 
his constant study was to elevate the intellectual 
and moral character of the nations committed to 
liis charge.’ His two most memorable acts are 
the abolition of sati, or widow-burning, and the 
suppression of the thugs. 

Much has been done to promote civil and 
religious liberty. Up to 1882, about 1000 towns 
had been granted municipaiities, a step towards i 
self-go vernment of the country generally* Liberty 
of conscience is assured to all classes. A Hindu 
can change his religion, and retain his property. 

A Hindu widow can re-marry. Courts of justice 
have been established, and appeals to the British 
throne permitted. 

A code of criminal law has been introduced, 
and made applicable to all the people; and in 
civil law, the different races have had their own 
traditions applied to them. 

In 1833, the British Government determined 
that a body of substantive law, criminal and civil, 
should be framed for India, and Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay was appointed head of a com- 
mission for this purpose, A penal code was the 
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first fruits of this. In 1853, a Legislative Council 
for all India was formed of Government officers ; 
but in substitution of this, a supreme legislature 
was appointed in 1861 for all India, and from 
1861 to 1871 a commission in London was 
engaged in preparing drafts of laws. Up to 
1870 they submitted draft Acts for civil and 
criminal procedure; succession, contract; evi- 
dence acts, negotiable securities, and transfer 
of property bills. A law of limitation has been 
passed. 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and of 
the North-Western Provinces, have each a High 
Court, supreme both in civil and criminal busi- 
ness, with an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England. Of the 
minor provinces, the Pan jab has a Chief Court, 
with three judges; the Central Provinces, Oudh 
and Mysore, have each a Judicial Commissioner, 
who sits alone; while in Assam and British 
Burma, the Chief Commissioner, or supreme 
executive officer, is also the highest judicial 
authority; and magistrates and judges, European 
and native, are in numbers in the districts, with 
Small Cause Courts in all the great towns. 

The laws administered in the Indian courts 
consist mainly of the enactments of the Indian 
Legislative Councils (imperial and provincial), 
and of the bodies which preceded them; also 
statutes of the British Parliament which apply to 
India ; likewise the Hindu and Mahomedan laws 
of inheritance, and their domestic law in causes 
affecting Hindus and Mahomedans ; and the tradi- 
tional customary law affecting particular castes 
and races. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan codes of law are 
observed in all matters relating to marriage, in- 
heritance, adoption, partition of property, testa- 
mentary disposition, management of religious 
institutions, and the like. 

A system of police has been introduced, through- 
out all British India, which has been largely 
imitated by Native States ; and jails have been 
erected for criminals, in place of the mutilation, 
blindings, and other barbarous punishments. 
Hitherto, however, mortality in Indian jails has 
been far higher than that of the adult population. 

Amongst the people, the annual death-rate has 
been 32*57 per 1000. In the native army, in 1877, 
it was 13*38 per 1000, and the mortality amongst 
the European troops was 12*71 per 1000, the 
lowest on record. - 


Pi’isoners. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Convicts,. 

73 

92 

76 

Under trial, 

. 70 

45 

44 

Civil, . . 

22'^ :' 

25 

21 

Total prisoners, . 

. 118,456 


122,676 


The police force in 1879 had 16,180 officers, 
and 126,189 men, armed in equal numbers with 
muskets or swords, or only batons. 

The British have endeavoured to lighten the 
forms of the land tax, as they found it prevailing 
in the acquired provinces, and the ryotwari, the 
zamindari, and the village tenures now in force, 
have resulted from the changes made. The 
zamindari system resembles that of the estates of 
Great Britain. As before mentioned, it was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Lord Cornwallis in his Code 
of 1793 ; and by his permanently alienating dis- 
tricts for a rental far below the present value, there 
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bas been lost to tlie general revenue millions yearly, 
while the cultivators have been rendered more 
dependent than in other parts of the dominion. 
How to remedy the error of 1793 is a constant 
thought to the rulers. Under Native rule, a simple 
order would have done it. 

In the land laws enacted in 1859, the British 
Government have endeavoured to protect the 
cultivators of Bengal, by classing them into — 

(1) Tenants since 1793, whose rents the zamindars 
could not augment ; 

(2) Tenants of twenty years’ standing, whose rents 
also could not be increased ; 

(3) Tenants of twelve years’ holding, to whom occu- 
pancy rights were granted ; 

And, in 1879, a commission sat for further inquiry, 
and the twelve years’ tenancy was made into a joint 
proprietory. 

Education . — The British Government has founded 
universities, with colleges, where classics, with the 
vernacular tongues, also the sciences, are taught. 
Under the princes of India, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, the learned men had been training 
scholars, mostly private pupils, in all the branches 
of learning customary in the east, but there never 
had been more than one or two Mahomedan or 
Hindu collegiate institutions. Education has 
received a continuous attention from the British. 
Warren Hastings, in 1781, established in Calcutta 
a Madrassa for the Mahomedans ; the Marquis 
Wellesley formed the College of Fort-William ; 
and Lord Amherst, Sir Thomas Munro, and 
Lord William Bentinck aided in its advancement. 
In 1880 there were 71,435 colleges, technical, 
secondary, and primary schools, with 1,951,909 
students. Of these institutions, 40,662 were 
aided by Government, and 14,286 unaided. The 
receipts were Es. 1,62,07,138, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,61,59,383. 

The desire for education has been vastly stimu- 
lated by restricting admission into the employ of 
Government, to such as pass a Successful examina- 
tion. , In Britain, any one may appear for the 
covenanted civil service or for a commissioned 
military appointment, but only those who attain 
the highest marks are accepted — about 16 per 
cent. Similarly, the great uncovenanted civil 
service of India is also open to all who are suc- 
cessful in a public examination; in all the services, 
age being the sole limit. In India, in the ten 
years 1871-1880, the results of the examinations 
in the lists of passed candidates were as under at 
the universities : — 

Passed. 1st Arts. Arts M. A. Law. Medi. Civil Eng. 


Calcutta, 

9842 

2462 

269 

687 

754 

53 

Madras, 

7106 

1553 

12 

88 

37 

18 

Bombay, 

2915 

503 

29 

57 

292 

243 


From the earliest arrival of Christian mis- 
sionaries, especially in the south of India, parents 
of all creeds, Christian, Hindu, and Mahomedan, 
have sent children to their schools, though the 
education they impart is openly and avowedly 
founded on a Christian basis. Since the middle 
of the 19th century, universities, with medical, 
engineering, and other colleges, have been estab- 
lished at all the great centres of government, 
where the highest branches of western learning 
are taught; and by grants of money in aid of 
private efforts of missionary and educational 
bodies, the masses have been reached. In 1857 
the pupils were 200,000. In 1877 they num- 
bered 1,700,000. Museums have been founded 


at Madras, Calcutta, Bangalore, Allahabad, 
Bombay, Travancore, and Nagpur ; libraries have 
been formed in many of the cities and towns ; 
model farms have been opened to instruct in agri- 
culture. Agri-horticultural and botanical societies 
are aiding in the introduction of economic plants. 
Great efforts have been made to gather and husband 
the water supply ; to protect the trees by means 
of a forest department ; to discover the causes of 
cattle murrain, through the agency of the veteri- 
nary officers; and a meteorological department has 
been established to aid in spreading information as 
to possible droughts. 

The literature and history of the country during 
Buddhkt, Hindu, and Mahomedan times, are 
being traced by the Asiatic societies, which were 
originated in India by the British in the 18th 
century. Liberal grants have been annually made 
for marine, topographical, and trigonometrical 
surveys, for cadastral field survey, for a geo- 
logical survey, also for a meteorological depart- 
ment, and for geographical and archmological 
research. 

It is amongst the non- Aryan races that Christian 
missionaries and Government officers have been 
most successful in their efforts to impart a higher 
civilisation. Xavier converted to Christianity 
many of the fisher races of the Indian and 
Malacca Peninsulas; Augustus Clevland, a civil 
servant, did good amongst the races of the jungle 
Terai of Bajmahal; General Sir James Outram, 
while yet a young officer, was able to make an 
impression amongst the Bhils ; Colonel Dixon, 
amongst the Mhair race ; the Rev. Dr. Mason and 
Mrs. Mason, among the Karen ; and Bishop Cald- 
well, amongst the Maravar and Shanar. 

In ancient times the Hindus had a really 
scientific acquaintance with the practice of thera- 
peutics and surgery. They appear to have 
acquired their knowledge and skill from dissection 
and other methods similar to that of modern 
I Europe ; and it is to the rigid imposition of the 
shackles of caste, forbidding contact with dead or 
morbid matter, that the decline of this science is 
to be attributed. But since the early part of the 
19th century, the Brahmanical races of Bengal 
have again taken to the study of medicine. 

Private and official correspondence have been 
largely facilitated by the British. A letter under 
a tola (180 grains) is carried from one end of India 
to another for half an anna, equal to 0*75 of a 
penny. In 1871 the letters, etc., sent through the 
post-office were 85,689,823. In 1880 the number 
rose to 142,977,644; but above one-third of all 
the letters were registered. Improved postal 
services, with the introduction of telegraphic 
communication, the opening of roads, railroads, 
and canals, and the construction of bridges, have 
done much to extend the range of commerce, and 
of these the influence of railroads and the Suez 
Canal has been marked. The Suez Canal is 100 
miles long, and ships of many thousand tons 
burden pass through it. 

In 1857 there were 274 miles of railway 
open. In 1876 there were 6832 miles, and at 
the commencement of 1881 there were 96 19 miles 
of railway open to traffic, and 646 under con- 
struction. During the year 1881, 318 were opened 
to traffic, and the commencement of 1482 miles 
was sanctioned. The total capital outlay on rail- 
ways to the end of 1883 will be £138,937,000, 
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namely, £68,292,000 on guaranteed railways, ; structed canals about 300 miles in length. The 
£31,852,000 on state lines, and £38,793,000 on j Sarkand canal leads from the Sutlej, the Agra 
the East India Railway. i canal from the Jumna, the Son canal from^ the 

In 1867 there were 1,826,000 passengers Sou, and the Orissa canals from the Mahanadi. 
by rail ; in 1875, 26,779,000 ; and in 1880, , In Bundelkhand, canals have been led from the 

48,040,940i-, besides se.^son ticket holders. The rivers Betwa and Dassan. 

Government have opened the great thoroughfares, The Lower Sutlej and Chenab canals are 19 in 
the great trunk lines. They have secured a certain number, and 418 miles in aggregate length. The 
amount of ' commimicatiou between all i>arts of four Upper Sutlej canals have 47 miles of length. 
India ; but tiiere remain great tracts of country, The Indus canals, 13 in number, have an 
some extremely rich in agricultural wealth, some aggregate length of 577 miles. They are all 
rich in mineral wealth, which have not yet been drawn from the right bank of the river in the 


opened up. 

Canals, inundation channels, dams, 
and wells, have been constructed both by former 


Dehra Ghazi Khan district. 

In the Shahpur district are 18 inundation canals. 
In Sind are the Sakhar and Shahdadpur per- 


rulers and by the British, in order to obtain water ennial canals, and 8 inundation canals, the Sind, 
for irrigation ; and some of the ancient and modern Ghar, Eastern and lYestern Kara, Bigari, Mitran, 
works are on a gigantic scale. Of the cyclopean Thar, Fallali. 

Ghorbasta builders of Baluchistan, . nothing is On the Bombay side are the Jam da in Kandesh, 

known ; but to have undertaken such gigantic the Krishna, and the Ahmadnagar canals, 
works, they must have been pressed to the utmost. Foi'ests . — It had long been acknowledged by all 

The lands adjoining these, as also the hillsides of writers that trees have a great influence on the 
the Himalayas, and of the islands in the Archi- humidity of a climate, but it was not until the 
pelago, are levelled and terraced for cultivation. middle of the 19th century that any regular care 
The Dravidian races of the Peninsula have was taken of the forests of India. The subject was 
formed multitudes of tanks. No view can better brought by the editor to the notice of the Madras 
show the labours of this race, than is to be Government, and the Directors of the E. I. Corn- 
obtained from the top of a bill in the Karnatic pany ordered tbe appointment of conservators of 
at the close of the N.W. monsoon, when the whole forests, but Act vii. of 1865 was the first Forest Act 
country is seen studded with tanks. Bhandara passed by the Government of the country. The 
is watered by tbe Waingunga, and noted for no continuous denudation of extensive tracts in such 
less than 3648 tanks made by native engineers, fine districts as Midnapur, Bankura, Birbhum, and 
who availed themselves of the dips and hollows of Bardwan, without any corresponding development 


an undulating country, and constructed dams 
wherever the ground sloped. In the Mewar state 


of agriculture, is said to have perceptibly decreased 
the rainfall and the power of the soil to store 


in Rajputana, are several fine artifi.cial lakes ; that water. The forest reserves in 1879-80 were 15,344 
near Debar is 25 or 30 miles in circumference, square miles, as under : — 

At Hyderabad, the Husn Sagor tank is about 8 British— 

miles in circumference, and the Mir Alam tank has Bengal, , ^ Sq. m. 2945 Assam, . Sq, m.l2015 

a small steam yacht At Cumbum, a lake of 16 * ^200 Ooorg, .... 200 

^uare miles has been formed by da^ - ‘ ‘ 

Gundlakamma river. The Chambrambakam tank Central Provinces, 2535 Mysore, . . * . 454 

supplies 10,000 acres of rice cultivation. In four- British Burma, . . 1612 Berar, 1388 

teen Madras districts there are 53,000 tanks, with in the ten years 1871 to 1880 the forest revenues 
about 30,000 miles of embankments. These are amounted to £5,949,099, and the charges to 

mostly the work of pre-British dynasties. £4,114,927. With every year the object has 

In the south of India, canals have been led niore and more been rather to preserve and restore 
from the Tumbudra ; in the deltas of the Godavery, by replanting, than to profit by the sales. Indeed, 
Kistna, and Pemiar ; the Palar in Ohingleput and the destruction has been so great in many places, 

N. Arcot, the Vellar in South Arcot, the Oolerun that the state for many a year to come might 

in the delta of the Cauvery, the last-named a expend all in replanting. 

monument of the skill of Colonels Sim and Sir The coffee plant was not a gift of the British, 
Arthur Cotton, thmicrh ha.R hpiAnt mn p.lh Tf, 


^ i f^^ough its cultivation has been much fostered. It 

The eastern and western Jumna canals are is said to have been introduced into Mysore about 
the oldest of the perennial canals of Northern the middle of the 17th century, by Bawa Budan, a 
India. They were constructed during the Moghul Mahomedan fakir, and the cultivation extended 
empire, but since 1819 the western^ canal has jjito Ceylon, and, since the early part of the 19th 
been somewhat improved by the British. The century, largely into other parts of Mysore, Ooorg, 


eastern Jumna canal in 1875 was 130 miles long, Travancoi 
with 618 miles of main distributaries. plantation 

The Ganges canal was commenced by the ^ under :• 

British in 1848, and opened in 1854. Its principal 

head is about miles from Hard war. In 1876 Distrid 
its length was 519 miles, with 3386 miles of 
distributaries, and with an irrigated area of Bengal, . 
889,167 acres. Madras, . 

The Bari Doab canal has been led from the left Mysore, , 
bank of the river Ravi ; it was commenced in 1850. 

In the Dehra Doon and Robilkhand there are Oochin, . 
five canals, 66 miles in aggregate length ; and in 
Ruhilkhand and Bijnaur are a series of badly con- _ Total, . 
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Travancore, and Cochin. In 1880 the number of 
plantations and plants and approximate yield were 


Planta- 
• tions. 

Mature. 

Im- 

mature. 

Yield, Ills. 

. . 1 

5 

3 

320 

. . 18,315 

63,026 

10,561 

18,513,138 

. . 24,843 



4,004,656 

. . 4,685 

39,750 , 

7;500 

7,603,120 

s, . 119 

14,360 1 

: 2,415 

2,515,716 

. . 15 

1,436 

' 487 

463,828 

. . 47,978 

162,847 

35,482 

33,100,778 



BRITISH INDIA. 


BROACH. 


Cotton has been cultivated in India from pre- 
historic times ; but in the early part of the 19th 
century, in the Peninsula, much outlay was 
incurred in efforts to improve the quality. In 
1879-80 there were 10,708,031 acres under cotton 
cultivation, yielding 5,181,550 lbs. of cleaned 
cotton, or an average of 59 lbs. of cleaned cotton 
per acre. In the Central Provinces and in Mysore 
the yield was only 24 and 25 lbs. respectively ; but 
in the Nizam’s dominions, the Panjab, and British 
Burma, 68, 90, and 147 lbs. respectively were 
obtained. 

Tba.-T-The introduetion of tea-planting is wholly 
a British gift to India. The tea plant was dis- 
covered about the year 1825 growing wild in 
Assam, and it is now largely cultivated in several 
parts of British India. 


District. 

Plantii- 

tioiis. 

Plants. 

Yield, lbs. 

Average yield 
in lbs, per 
acre of 

Mature Plants. 

Mature. 

Iin- 

mature. 

ABsam,,. . 
Bengal,, . 
N.W.Prov., 
Pan jab,. . 
Madras, 

Brit Burma, 

Total, . 

1.045 

'274 

87 

1,195 

84 

6 

120,512 
; 27,341 
6,848 
4,816 
2,573 
25 

33,145 

11,464 

1,238 

2,780 

1,702 

154 

34,013,583 

6,572,481 

838,743 

802,995 

649,460 

16,120 

282 

239 

292 

167 

252 

105 

2,691 

162,244 

50,354 

42,893,796 


Cinchona trees, another grand gift to India, 
were introduced in the middle of the 19th century 
(1860), by Mr. Clements Markham, G.B., who 
twice visited South America, and twice conveyed 
to India different species of cinchona, which he and 
his scientific assistants had obtained there. In 
1880-81 the state of the plantations was as 
under: — 

Acres, , 
Plants, 
Cuttings, ar 
Seedlings, 


Sikkim. 

Burma. 

NeOgberry. 

Mysore. 


2,332 

5,207,870 

64,438 

847 

677,355 

514 

42,860 


The organic constituents of cinchona barks are 
quina, chinchona, aricina, quinidia, quinia, chin- 
conidia, tannic acid, quinonic acid. The medicinal 
forms are quinine, quinidiue, chinchonine ; cbin- 
chonidine. Quinine is being steadily superseded in 
India by a chinchona febrifuge manufactured in 
the country. It is now in general use in Govern- 
ment hospitals, and enters largely into private 
practice. Only 8964 lbs. of quinine were imported 
in 1880-81, as against 7409 lbs. in 1879-80. 

Sail — The efforts of the British to suppress 
barbarities and crimes have been continuous and 
successful. Animal sacrifices have decreased; 
slavery everywhere abolished, and devil-worship 
largely discouraged. 

According to the Abbe Dubois (p. 198), a sati 
was extremely rare in the south of the Peninsula. 
During the rule of the Brahman Peshwas, they 
were of not unfrequent occurrence in the Mahratta 
territories ; and, so late as the year 1835, on the 
death of Kurun Singh, raja of Ahmadnagar, his 
widow was forcibly made a sati, at midnight, in 
defiance of all the exertions of the Political Ofiicer, 
Mr. Erskine, backed by a small body of troops, 
who were fired upon and their ofiicer woxinded. 
But now, sati, the voluntary, ot at times forcible, 
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immolation of the Hindu widow, has ceased ; only 
rare instances occur, of the samadh, or burying alive 
of lepers or others with incurable diseases; self- 
immolation beneath the wheels of the Jaganath 
car are rare ; the ghat murders, at one time so 
common amongst the Hindus, are almost unheard 
of. Until the middle of the 19th century, human 
sacrifices occurred amongst the Kandh and the 
Gond; and instances do still occur, from time to 
time, amongst the semi-barbarous tribes on the 
north-eastern frontier, and even amongst fanatic 
Hindus of the saiva sect, but the criminals are 
readily detected and punished ; the charkh puja, 
or swinging festival, has been put down, thuggi 
has been rooted out, and dacoity is only heard of 
when scarcity prevails. 

In the suppression of sati all the native 
princes have imitated the British. 

In 1 850 an Act was passed declaring that chan gc 
of religion should not involve a loss of property 
or civil rights. In 1856 an Act legalized the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows. In 1870 (Act viii, 
18th March), infanticide was declared criminal. 

All through the 19th century the British have 
striven to prevent infanticide. The sacrifice of 
children at Saugor was prohibited on the 20 th 
August 1802, and the poisoning of infant girls 
has been largely checked, though still practised. 
The relative numbers of the sexes returned in the 
census of 1871 varied greatly. Excluding Raj- 
putana, which did not furnish a sex return, 
generally, throughout India, there was an excess 
of males, in a population of 241,535,698, of 
5,094,956. Considerably more than half of this 
disproportion appears on the face of the returns 
of the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab. 
In the North-Western Provinces, females were 
less than the males by 1,382,000, in a population 
of about 32^ millions ; and in Oudh, in a popula- 
tion of nearly llj millions, the females were 
returned less by 314,000. 

In the British districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
with about 14 millions of inhabitants, the females 
were 351,000 in excess; but in Sind and the N'ktive 
States, with a population of 7 millions, the females 
were 218,000 fewer than the males. In Bengal 
the femaleSj in a population of nearly 69 millions, 
were about 380,000 in excess. In Assam, in a 
population of something over 4J millions, the 
females were less than the males by about 116,000. 
In Madras, with a population of nearly 31 millions, 
the females show a preponderance in numbers of 
355,000. Several of the Rajput races have a dis- 
inclination to state the number of the female 
members of their families, and men are attracted 
to the great centres of trade, as to the presidency 
towns, or to new territories, as Assam or Burma; 
but infanticide and neglect of girls’ healths are 
supposed to be the causes of these differences. 

BRITTANT-FATTA. Hind. The record of a 
decision given by a pancbayat . — Elliot 

BROA. Hind. Rhododendron arboreum. 

BROACH, Bharuch, or Baroach, a populous 
commercial town on the right bank of the Ner- 
badda, 27 miles in direct distance from the bar. 
The Nerbadda is here two miles broad, and boats 
of 50 tons come up the channel. It gives its name 
to a district lying between lat. 21° 26’ and 22° 17’ 
N., and long. 72° 32' and 73° 11' E., with an area 
of 1458 sq. miles, and a population of 350,322 
i in 1872’. The Hindus, 277', 032 in number, are 


BROADBILL. 


BROTHER. 


divided into 142 clistinct castes, and these again 
into numerous subdivisions, whose customs and 
modes of life are the same, but who are socially 
separate. The Mahomedans of the Borah (V ohara), 
Memon, and Khoja sects are niimepus; and other 
con verts from Hinduism are the Molislami (formerly 
Rajputs), Malik, Momitia, and Shaikhd^, all but 
the Borah in a depressed condition. The culti- 
vators are Borah, Koli, Kunbi, and Rajpt ; the 
last are a quiet agricultural race. The aboriginal 
races are Koli, Talavia, Talwada, and Bhil. 
Baroach town has 36,932 inhabitants. It a 
Panjrapol, or hospital for animals. From ancient 
times it has been an important commercial site, 
known in the first century of the Christian era as 
Barugaza, a name said to be from the sage Bhrigu, 
who founded it, and named it Bhrigupr. It has 
since been held by many dynasties, Rajput, Maho- 
medan, and, since Kovember 1772, by the British. 
It was twice (1536, 1546) sacked by the Portu- 
guese. Bombay has since attracted many of its 
people, and the Bhargao Brahmans claim descent 
from Bhrigu. — Imp. Gaz, 

BROADBILL, birds of the genera psarisomus 
and serilopbus and family eurylaimidaB. 

BROCADE, Kimhhab, 


But. 
Gee. 
Hinp. 
, It. 


Intalas ; Kimxa, 
Sandus, . . . 

Parstcha, . . . 
Brocado, . . . 


Malay, 


Rus. 

Sp. 


Brokade, . . . 

Brokal, . . . . 

Luppa ; Kimkliah, 

Broccalo, » • 

A fabric composed of satin, striped or purpled 
with gold or silver, manufactured at Surat, 
Benares, and Ahmadabad. The looms are very 
simple in their construction. The gold and silver 
pass through many hands before they are formed 
into thread. Brocades (Kimkhab), gold-woven 
scarves (dopatta), and silks are consigned from 
Benares, together with a kind of yellow silk dhoti 
called pitambar, and a dark-blue silk with white 
spots called bund, also the silk sari or scarves, 
exclusively for women’s wear, forming both a skirt 
and a scarf. — Faulkner; McCulloch; Taylor. 

BROCCOLI, a variety of the Brasslca oleracea. 

BROMELIACEiE, the pine-apple tribe or 
bromel worts, a natural order of herbaceous 
plants, remarkable for the hardness and dryness 
of their foliage. The pine-apple, Ananas sativus, 
belongs to this; also the genera Bromelia, Bill- 
bergia, Pitcairnea, and Tillandsia. 

BROMICOLLA ALEUTICA, a sea-weed of 
the Aleutian islands, used as food. 

BRONONG. Malay. Baskets. 

BRONZE. 

Stuick-good, . . . Dut. ; Gangsa ; gongsa, Malay. 
Stuckmetall, . . Gee. j Metal de Canones, . Sp. 
Bronzo, . . . . . iT- i 

An alloy of copper and tin much employed in 
the arts. See Alloys. 

BRONZE LEATHER. Kimsana, Hind. 

BROOKE, Sir JAMES, raja of Sarawak, was 
born in 1803 at Benares. At the age of sixteen 
he received a commission in the Bengal Infantry, 
and served in the first war against Burma, where 
he was severely wounded at the storming of a 
stockade. He lost his appointment by overstay- 
ing his home leave. On the death of his father, 
he succeeded to a handsome patrimony, and on 
the 27th of October 1838 his yacht ‘The Royalist ’ 
quitted England for Sarawak. He found its ruler, 
Miida Hasan, engaged in the suppression of a 
rebellion, but with a few volleys from the Euro- 


pean guns the insurgents surrendered, and. Mr. 
Brooke was duly installed in the rank of raja of 
Sarawak, previously promised to him. ^ The newly- 
acquired territory was swampy, and ill cultivated 
by the native Byaks, who varied their occupations 
as tillers of the land by head-hunting excursions 
among neighbouring villages. He declared head- 
hunting a crime punishable by death to the 
offender, and he suppressed it and piracy. On 
revisiting Britain, the British Government recog- 
nised his position, ordered a man-of-war to take 
him to the seat of his new settlement, gave him 
the title of Governor of Lahuan, with a salary of 
£1500 a year, with an extra £500 a year as a 
consular agent, and afforded him the services of a 
deputy governor, also on a good salary. He com- 
piled a code of laws, declared trade to be free, 
all roads to be open, all property inviolable, insti- 
tuted a current coinage, and rigorously suppressed 
head-hunting, and marauding expeditions gradu- 
allv became extinct in the province. He died in 
1868. 

BROOME, Colonel ARTHUR, an officer of the 
Bengal Artillery, author of History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Artillery. 

BROOM GRASS, Aristida setacea, Linn. 
BROOMS. 


Escohas ; Brozas ; Cepillos ; 

Escobillas, . . . Sp. 
Todapam, . . • Tam. 
Chiparu, . . . . Tel.' 


Balais, . . . . . Ee 

Besen, , . . . . Ger. 

Jam, . . . . . Hind. 

Scope, ..... It, 

Metlu, . . . . . Res. 

Articles for sweeping floors, walls, ceilings, 
etc. They get the name of broom, because first 
made in Europe from the small branches of the 
plant of that name. In India they are made of 
the strong grasses which abound- That in 
Southern India is the torapum pilloo, broom grass ; 
but vullakamar, the erkoo, bamboo branches, the 
midrib of date and of cocoanut and of the Phoenix 
sylvestris leaves, are also used, as likewise are the 
Vitex negundo and Ferreola buxifolia. — Ains. 
Mat. Med. p. 145. 

BROONGA MALAGUM. Tam. See Oil. 

BRORI. Hind. Uhnus campestris. 

BROSIMUxM ALICASTRUM. Swz. The Jamaica 
bread-nut tree and the B. utile, Endl.^ the cow 
tree of the Caraccas, were both introduced into 
the Calcutta Garden. They have a tenacious 
gummy milk. — Voiqt 29. See Cow Tree. 

BROTHER. 


Akii, .... Arab. 
Frere, . ... . Er. 
Bruder, .... Ger, 
Bhai, .... Hind. 


Fratillo, . 
Bradar, . 
Hermano, 
Tamhi, 


It. 

Pers. 

Sp. 

Tam. 


In eastern countries, this term is applied to 
relatives not so designated in Europe, as to 
cousins, also to persons of the same faith, or town, 
or country, or avocation. These last are supple- 
mented by a class of friends, styled munh-hola- 
bhai, ‘so-called brothers,’ common throughout 
British India. This eastern use of the designa- 
tion brother has caused difficulties to readers of 
the Christian Bible. Jude in connection with 
James, though called (Matthew xiii. 55) the 
‘brethren of Jesus,’ were really his cousins, it 
being common with the Jews to call the first 
cousins brethren. They were the sons of Mary, 
the sister of the mother of Jesus, the wife of 
Gleophas. In Brittauy, at the present day, if 
two cousins-german be married, the son of one 
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BROTHER-MAKING. 


BROTHER-MAKING. 


of these cousins will address the other as ‘ma' liquor, were thrust two pipes to suck with, a 
tante,’ my aunt ; he is her neveu h la mode de gun, a spear, a dah, alligators’ teeth, tigers’ tusks, 
Bretagne. Amongst all the Mongoloid people of and some bamboo sticks with notches, cuts, and 
Asia, the Dravida of Southern India, the nations splits of a mystic character. This being ready, 
of the Malay family, and among the aborigines one of the oldest of the Toungmin (hill chief) 
of America, the descendants of a common ancestor, present killed a small pig, extracted its heart, and, 
if they are of the same generation, give one another filling the pot with water, commenced a harangue 
the name of brother and s!ster.-“ii/z7?26r’« Seven invoking the ^ Nat * to pour down his wrath on 

^ .1 , J- ^1 T „ 


Churches of Asia^ p. 47 ; Peschel. 


the two Mantin and Bainbah men sitting by the 


BROTHER - MAKING. With the ancient pot, and cause their destruction by any of the 
Greeks, two persons would vow to each other per- ways indicated by the different articles thrust 
manent hospitality and protection for themselves into the pot, if they bore each other ill- will, and 
and their descendants,-— the Greek Igi’i'o?. It is the did not remain friends thenceforth and for ever. 
German Gast-freund. This is practised amongst This invocation being over, the Mantin took up the 
the Bedouins, who take an oath before one or two pig’s heart, and, pressing a drop of blood from it 
witnesses. Amongst the Rajput races of India, into the liquor, the two men exchanged words, 
the women adopt a brother by the gift of a and commenced sucking up the liquor, adding 
bracelet. The intrinsic value of such pledge is more water. After them, two other representatives 
never looked to, nor is it necessary that it should of the two villages had a suck, and then the dif- 
be costly, though it varies with the means and ferent implements, etc. were removed, and all 
rank of the donor, and may he of flock silk and the other Chins present began drinking (by 
spangles, or of gold chains and gems. The accept- suction) out of the same pot, and another one 
ance of the pledge is by the katchli or corset, of supplied for general use. Some war dances were 
simple silk, or satin, or gold brocade and pearls, performed, and the Chins then cooked the pig, 
Colonel Tod was the Rakhi-band-bhai of the three ate, drank, and were merry. The khoung pots 
queens of Udaipur, Bundi, and Kotah, as also of were filled with fermented rice, to which water 
Chand-Bai, the maiden sister of the Rana, and of was added as required. The oath thus administered 
many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Though is said to be most binding on Chins, and, once 
the bracelet may be sent by maidens, it is only on taken, seldom if ever violated. Bin is the Bur- 
occasions of urgent necessity and danger. The mese for tree. Nyoung includes a large number 
adopted brother may hazard his life in his adopted of the ficus tribe. Nat is the Burmese word used to 
sister’s cause, and yet never receive a mite in translate the Indian Be va. Originally it denotes 
reward, for he cannot even see the fair object a local divinity, often a Hamadryad. Khoung is 
who, as brother of her adoption, has constituted a kind of rice-beer made and used by the hill 


him her defender. 

Hindus take a vow of friendship and mutual 


tribes all over Burma. 

Mr. Burns thus related the ceremony of brother- 


support with certain forms, and even in a com- making among the Kyans: — Smguding sent on 
munity little remarkable for faith, it is infamous board to request me to become his brother accord- 
to break this oath. Part of the ceremony is divid- ing to Kyan fashion. The ceremony is called by 
ing a bel dr wood-apple (Feronia elephantum), the Kyans Ber-biang, by the Borneons Ber- 
half of which is kept by each party, and from sahibah. I landed with our nakodah, and, after 


this the compact is called Bel Bandhar. 


some preliminary talk to allow the crowd to 


Amongst the Oraon girls, sworn friendships or assemble, the affair commenced ; we sat in the 
sister-making occur, called ‘ Gui,’ between two. verandah of a long house, surrounded by some 
They each say — ‘ Tii aor main gui jurabi; amren hundreds of men, women, and children, all look- 
phul lagabi.’ Then each plucks flowers and ing eagerly at the white stranger who was about 
arranges them neatly in the other’s hair; they to enter their tribe. Stripping my left arm, Kura, 
exchange necklaces, embrace, and give a joint Lia took a small piece of wood, shaped like a knife 
feast. When two Karen wish to become brothers, blade, and, slightly piercing the skin, brought 
one kills a fowl, cutting off its beak, and rub- blood to the surface, which he carefully scraped off; 
bing the blood on the front of the other’s legs, then nakodah Gad ore drew blood in the same way 
sticking on them some of the feathers. The from Singuding’s right arm, the one next me, and 
augury of the fowl’s bones ’is then consulted, a small cigarette being produced, the blood on 
and if favourable, the ceremony is repeated by the wooden blades was spread on the tobacco, — 
the other party. If the omens be still aus- scarcely spread, for the quantity was as small as 
picious, they say, ‘We will be brothers (dob), could be imagined. A chief then rose, and, walk- 
we will grow old together, we will visit each ing to a sort of window, looked full upon the 
other.’ Brotherhood amongst the Burmese is river, and invoked the spirits of good aud evil 
termed doh, also thway thouk, blood - drinker, to b6 witness of this tie of brotherhood; the 
because they mix a few drops of blood from the cigarette was then lighted, and each of us took 
arms of the contracting parties with water, and several puffs, and the ceremony was over, 
drink it. The following forms were observed, In Hindu marriages, one of the necessary forms 
near the eastern frontier of the Akyab district, is for the bridegroom to place the bride’s foot 
on the occasion of the reconciliation of two clans successively on seven lines drawn on rice in a 
or villages of the Chin (or Khyeng) tribe, named platter. From this has been adopted the practice 
Bainbah and Mantin, between whom a hlood-feud of any two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
had previously existed. At the foot of a Nyoung taking seven steps, Saptapathi, together;^ and 
Bin, supposed to be the residence of a ‘Nat,’ a the t^rm Saptapathinam has come to signify 
pot of khoung was placed half -buried in the earth, friendship.-— p. 193 ; Tod's Travels; Jom\ 
In the orifice of the pot some fresh leaves of the Tidian ArchipelagOy v. No. 12 ; Forbes^ 290. See 
tree were placed, and through into the Sabat. 






BROTO, 


BBUGUIERA RHEEDII. 


BROTO, BiiKa. A vow ? a self-imposed devo- i 
tional exercise, 

BROUGHTON, GABRIEL, surgeon of the ship 
Hopewell, in 16^6 was able to obtain the cession 
of Balasore to the East India Company. In that 
year he cured the daughter of the Emperor^ of 
India, who had been burned by her clothes taking 
fire, and in 1640 he successfully treated a lady 
of the emperor’s zenana. When asked to name 
his own reward, he replied that he wished nothing 
for himself, hut begged that bis countrymen might 
be allowed to have a maritime settlement in 
Bengal. Accordingly, in 1642, a land factory at 
Hugh, and a maritime settlement at Balasore, 
were formed. Balasore was at once fortified, 
and became the key to the position which the 
British have since acquired in India. — Imp, Gaz, 

BROUGHTON, Lieut.^Ool. T. D., author of 
Specimens of the Popular Poetry of the Hindoos. 

BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. Fewt 
Morus papyrifera, Linn, | Papyrus Japouica, Imm, 
Mahlaing, . . . Bnmr. Paper Mulberry, , Eno. * 

Killia, * . . Celebes. Oluga, . , . . Iav. 

Ohe, . . , . . Chin. 

This is a shrub or small tree, with soft, brittle, 
woolly branches, and large hairy rough leaves, 
either heart-shaped and undivided, or cut into 
deep irregular lobes. It is a native of the isles of 
the Southern Ocean, as well as of China and of 
Japan, but has been introduced into the Indian 
gardens. In Tahiti or Otaheite, and other islands, 
they make tapa cloth of its bark ; and it is said 
that the finest and whitest cloth and mantles worn 
by the principal people at Otaheite and in the 
Sandwich Islands w^ere made of the bark, and 
this when dyed red takes a good colour. For the 
purposes of making cloth it is not allowed to 
become higher than about 12 feet, and about one 
inch, in diameter. The bark, taken off in as long 
strips as possible, is steeped in water, scraped 
with a chank shell, and then macerated. In this 
state it is placed on a log of wood, and beaten 
with a mallet, three sides of which have longi- 
tudinal grooves, and the fourth a plain surface. 
Two strips of tapa are always beaten into one, 
with the view of strengthening the fibres, an 
operation increasing the width of the cloth at the 
expense of its length. Most of the cloth worn 
is pure white, being bleached in the sun ; but 
printed tapa is also, though not so frequently, 
seen, whilst that used for curtains is always 
coloured. The chief dye employed is the juice 
of Aleurites triloba. 

In Japan, they are said to cultivate this plant 
much as osiers are cultivated in Europe. There, 
for paper, the young shoots, being cut down in 
December, after the leaves have fallen, are then 
cut into good long pieces, and are boiled until 
the separation of the bark displays the naked 
wood, from which it is then easily separable with 
the aid of a longitudinal incision. In order to 
make paper, dried bark is soaked for a few hours 
in water, after which the outer cuticle and the 
internal green layer are scraped off. The stronger 
and firmer pieces are separated from the youngest 
shoots, which are of inferior quality. The selected 
bark is boiled in a ley of wood-ashes till the fibres 
can be separated by a touch of the finger. The 
pulp so produced is then agitated in water till it 
resembles tufts of tow. If not sufficiently washed, 
the paper will be coarse, but strong ; if too much 


boiled, it will be weaker, but white. It is then 
beaten on a table, with batons of hard wood, into 
a pulp. Mucilage obtained from boiled rice, or 
from a plant called oreni, is added to the pulp. 
These three are stirred with a clean reed till re- 
duced into a homogeneous liquor, and when of a 
due consistence are ready for conversion into 
sheets of paper. — Dr. Seeman, Viti ; Voigt. 

BROWN BEAR, Ursus Isabelliniis. The white 
bear, Ursus arctos ; Syrian bear, U. Syriacus ; 
Himalayan bear, U. Tibetaiius; Japanese bear, 
U. Japoniciis ; Malayan bear, Ursus Malayaiius ; 
Sloth bear, Ursus labiatus. 

BROWN BUG or Scaly Bug, Lecanium coffem. 

BROWN HEMP, the commercial name given 
in Bombay to the fibres of the Hibiscus carma- 
biiius. It is the Ambaree or Mesta-pat of Bengal, 
and the Palungoo of Madras, and is also known 
as Indian hemp and ‘ hemp.’ See Ambaree. 

BROWN JAWARI. Anglo-Hind. Sorghum 
vulgare, var, 

BROWN RAT, Mus decumanus, 

B’R PUKHTUN, the language of the Afghan 
people about Kabul, Kandahar, Shorawak, and 
Pishin. See Afghan; India; L’r Pukhtiin. 

BRUCE (JAMES), Author of^ Travels to Dis- 
cover the Source of the Nile in 1768-73. 

BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTERIOA is considered 
by the Wooginoos of Abyssinia a most valuable 
remedy in dysentery and severe cases of diarrhoea. 
The false angustura bark was long supposed to be 
the produce of this Brucea, and its active prin- 
ciple was accordingly named Brucine. It is now, 
however, established that the false angustura 
bark is that of the Strychnos nux vomica, the 
Kuchila tree of Bengal. — p. 626. 

BRUCEA SUMATRANA. RoxK FI L i.449. 

Gonus amarissimus, Lour. 

Ami>adoo Barrowing, Mal. j Lussa Raja, . Amboyna. 

A plant of Assam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and 
Moluccas, and has been successfully grown in the 
Botanic Carden of Calcutta. The leaves are 
intensely bitter, and possess the same medicinal 
properties as the Brucea antidysenterica. — Chris- 
tison^ Dispensatory; Don, Gardener’’ s Dictionary ; 
Engl. Cyc. p. 671 ; Voigt, 185 ; O’Sh. p. 226. 

BRUCHUS. Two species of this genus of 
insects attack the poppy seed when stored. 

BRUCK, Commodore, Indian navy. His report 
on the Persian Gulf enumerates as articles of trade, 
— silk, dried fruits, gums, dates, horses, pearls, and 
spices, to the amount of 60 or 80 lakhs annually. 
In 1820 he commenced the survey of the Persian 
Gulf, followed by Captain Haines, I.N., and by 
Lieuts. Constable and Stiffe in 1860, 

BRUCH. Hind. Echinops nivea. 

BRUGPA. See Dalai Lama; Hung-Kiao; 
Tibet. 

BRUCUIERA PARYIFLORA. W. and A. 

Rhizophora iJarviflora, JR,. [ R. cylindrica, JRoxh. 

Pyu, Soung, . . Eubm. [ Uravada, Varavada, Tel. 

This mangrove grows in the Moluccas, Sumatra, 
Cochin-China, the Malay Islands, in both the 
Indian Peninsulas, the Khassya mountains, Nepal, 
Orissa, Jellasore. It has small green and scented 
flowers. Berries dye black. — Voigt; Elliot, FI. 
Andhrica. 

BRUCUIERA RHEEDII. EHerit 

B. gymnorrhiza, Lam. \ RMzophora gymnorr. , L. 
Kankra, , Beng. [ Pyu, Soiing, . . Burm. 
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BRUH. 


BUBALUS ARNL 


This species of mangrove is abundant all along sometimes seen growing around old pagodas like 
the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, and it a wild plant. The leaves readily produce buds 
furnishes a hard and durable yellowish timber, upon their margins, capable of propagating the 
The tree is easily distinguished from its associates, plant when laid upon damp soil. Tiiis mar- 
for it drops no roots from its branches, but the ginal production of leaf-buds has been considered 
trunk is divided into numerous roots for half its analogous to the development of seed-buds 


height, like a small bamboo pavilion. It grows 
in Gochin-China, the Moluccas, Java, Tenasserira, 
Penang, the Sunderbuns, and in Malabar. Bur- 
mese apply the names Pyu and Soung to B. 
Rheedii, B. eriopetala, and R. parviflora.— Jliason ; 
Voigt ^ 41. 


(ovules), which in plants generally are also nor- 
mally marginal, being developed upon the margin 
of specially modified leaves (carpels). — Mason. 

B’STAN-HGYUR is a compilation in Tibetan 
of all sorts of literary works, about 3900 in number, 
in 2t5 volumes, written mostly by ancient Indian 


BRUH of Sumatra, species of Macacus, Bruh pandits and some learned Tibetans in the first 
pu tik, Bruh sepotong, and Bruh-selapi, are Macacus centuries after the introduction of Buddhism into 


nemestrinus, Linn. Tibet. T1 

BRUM BRUM. Hind, Hedera helix. and cerem 

BRUMER ISLAND. The mode of salutation literature, 
or expression of friendship amongst these islanders BTSOD 
consists in first touching the nose with the fore- BUA o 


Tibet. The Rgyud portion is on religious rituals 
and ceremonies, and the Mdo part on science and 
literature . — Csoma Korosi in As. Res . ; JVeber^ 209. 
BTSOD. Tib. Madder. 

BUA or Buah. Malay. Fruit. Bua angur, 


finger and thumb of one hand, and then pinch- the grape ; Bua duliraa, pomegranate ; Bualontar, 
ing the skin on each side of the navel with the palmy ra fruit ; Bua minyak, olive oil; Bua nanka, 
other, calling out at the same time, Mag4suga! jack-fruit; Bua pala, nutmeg, the Myristica 
This habit resembles on one hand that of rubbing moschata ; Bua~rucum, Carissa spinarum. Bua- 
noses, so general in Polynesia, and, on the other, kaia-pet, a tree in Bawean which reaches a height 
the custom of pinching the navel and repeating of thirty feet, and when covered with its branches 
the name for that part, practised by the islanders of deep red-coloured fruit, it presents a beantiful 
of Torres Strait . — MacgiRivrayh Voyage, i. p. 258. appearance ; the fruit is milky, has an agreeable 
BRUMIJ. Hind. Celtis Caucasica, Echinops flavour, and some resemblance to the Sawo fruit. 
Biv0ea. BU-ALI-SINAjOrAvicennaiacelebratedphy- 

BEUMO or Dump, Tibet. The yak cow. sician; his name was Abu Ali-ul- Husain, iba 


BRUNEI, the capital of Borneo, and the seat Abid tJllah ibn Sma, q.v. 

T. 1 1 ... T>TTr> A rr 


of government. Its houses are built on piles in j 
the river, and its population 20,000 souls. Com- 
iuunication by boats. 

BRUSH KANGAROO is Macropus coeruleus. 
The tail and loins are the best for food. 

BRUSH TURKEYS of Australia, the Tale- 
galla Lathami, are of the Megapodidee family, all 
of which hatch their eggs by the natural heat 
arising in a mound about 4 feet high, which they 
construct of vegetable materials, earth and sand. 


BUBAK, a small town in the Kurachee district, 
of 6703 inhabitants. The Mahomedan sections 
are Korichaki, Jamot, and Machi. — Imp. Gaz. 

BUBALUS, I/. a genus of mammals of 

sub-family Bovinse ; the horns are large, attached 
to the highest line of the f rontals, inclining up wards 
and backwards ; ribs, 13 pairs. 

BUBALUS ARNI, the wild buffalo. 

Bos arni, Kerr, Shaw. | B.bubalus, Anct, wildvar. 
B. buffelus, ,1 


Bhagulpur. 
. . Gond. 


The male bird closely watches the temperature of Arna (male), Arni (fem.), Mung of . . Bhagulpur. 
the mound. The young bird leaves the nest on the ^ Hind, Geraerumi, ► . Gond. 

second day, and on the third day can fly strongly. Jaugli bhyus, . . „ 

BRYACEJ5, the moss tribe of plants, com- The wild buffalo is found in Assam, in the 
prising many Indian genera, calymperes, dicrannm, swampy Terai at the foot of the hills from Bhutan 
didymodon, grimmia, gymnostomum, orthodon, to Oudh, also in the plains of Lower Bengal as far 
orthotrichum, schlotheimia, syrrhopodon, and west as Tirhnt, but increasing in numbers to the 
zygodon. eastwards, on the Brahmaputra and in the 

BRYONIA, sp., bryony. Bengal sunderbuns. It also occurs here and there 

Tien-hwa-fen, . . Chin. | Tien-kwa, . * . Chin, through the eastern portions of the table-land 
Peh-yoh, . . . I of Central India, from Midnapur to Raipur, and 


?^godon. eastwards, on the Brahmaputra and in the 

BRYONIA, sp., bryony. Bengal sunderbuns. It also occurs here and there 

len-hwa-fen, . . Chin. | Tien-kwa, . * . Chin, through the eastern portions of the table-land 

eh-yoh, . . . I of Central India, from Midnapur to Raipur, and 

Grows in Kiang-su, Honan, and other places in thence extending south nearly to the Godavery ; 


China. — Smith. 

BRYONIA LACINIOSA. Linn. 

Mala, Beng. | Nehoe-maka, . Maleal. 

Gurga-naru, . . Hind, j Linga donda, . . Tel. 

A creeper growing all over India. — Roxb. 
BRYONIA UMBELLATA. Willd. 

Gwal kakri, . . . Hind. { Mohakri, .... Hind. 


a few are found in the north and north-east of 
Ceylon. They adhere to the most swampy sites, 
and never ascend the mountains. Length, 10 J 
feet and upwards from snout to root of tail; 
height at shoulder, feet ; tail short. The horns 
are of two kinds, the one very long, nearly straight, 
well thrown back, var. Macrocerus of Hodgson, 
the other much shorter and well curved, more 


Not uncommon in the N.W. Himalaya at from directed upwards, Spirociis, Hodgs. ; the horn 
2500 to 7500 feet. The fruit is eaten, and on reaches to feet in length. It lives in large 
the Sutlej the root is said to be given for sper- herds ; but in the rutting season in autumn the 


matorrhoea. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, M.D. 
BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM. 

Ywet kya pen pouk, . . Burm. 


most lusty males lead off a few females and form 
small herds for the time. It gestates 10 months. 
The bull is of such power and vigour, as by its 


This curious flowering plant, with a leaf like the charge frequently to prostrate a well-sized ele- 
house-leek, was introduced into India by Lady phant. They are uniformly in high condition, 


Clive from the Moluccas, and has been so natural- 
ized on the Tenasserim coast, that it may be 


while the domestic buffalo is lean and angular.- 
Jerdon, Mammals^ p. 308, 



BUBBE-MARA. 


BUCKLANDIA. 


BUBBE-MARA. Oak Galophyllum calaba. the north-eastern distnc 
BUBHAJIA. See Mishmi. are still in ms, in the 

BUBLEE. SxND. Acacia farnesiana. gomery Martin, in 1838 

BUBO, a genus of birds of the tribe Nocturnfe, volumes of History, A: 
family Strigidse, order Rap tores, or birds of prey. Eastern India. — Buists^ 

They are arranged in the sub-fam. Buboninse, BUCHANANIA LA 
viz, Nyctea, Bubo, Asio, Scops, Ketupa. Bubo Chirongia sapida, ? 
maximus is the ‘eagle owl’ of Europe, Siberia, piyala? .... Beng 
China, Asia Minor, Babylonia, Barberry, Himalaya? Thit-sai? Len-lwon, Burm. j Ohara, 

See Birds m w ^ NoS'kool, Nuskul, Can 

BUBUK. Malay. Wormwood. Pk-Sal. . . . . ouj 


the north-eastern districts of Bengal, 1807-1813, 
are still in ms, in the India Office. Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in 1838, printed from them three 
volumes of History, Antiquities, Topography of 
Eastern India. — Buist's CataL ; Imp. Gaz. 

BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. RoxK 
Chirongia sapida, Buck. ? 1 Spondias elliptica, Motil, 
Piyala ? . . . . Beng. i Char, Dhan, Panj, Mahk. 


Lumho, . . . . ,, Aima, . . . . 
Noas kool, Nuskul, Can. Morseda, Mowda, 
Pia-Sal, . ... OUJ. Chara-chettu, . 


BUCCINIDiE, a family of recent and fossil Pyal, Piar cheronji, Hind. Ohara pappu, . , „ 

molluscs, comprising many genera and sub-genera. GhiroiiJi,Gharoli, . „ Charu-mamidi, . ,, 

BUCEPHALIA, a town built by Alexander, This is a straight-growing, handsome, large forest 

supposed to have been on the site now occupied tree, with fragrant flowers, common for some dis- 
hy the town of Jhelum. It was named after his tance west of the Jumna, in the low^er hills. It 
horse, which was killed in battle here. See Porus. grows in Ajmir, Panjab, and Garhwal. In the 
BUCEROTID.iB, the hornbill family of birds, Bombay Presidency, is found more inland than in 
distinguished by the enormous size of their bills, the coast jungles. In Ganara and Sunda it is 
and many with a casque or protuberance at the most frequent above the ghats, particularly north 
base of the bill on the culmen. The genera and of Dandellee, and the wood is rather strong and 

Cl -n A..:.. A. JL — 


species in S.E. Asia are — 

Homrauis bicomis, Linn*i Peninsula of India. 
Buceros rhinoceros, Malay Peninsula, 

B. lunatus, 37., Java. 

B. Tickelli, Bhjth, Tenasserim. 

B. hydrocorax, Linn.^ Moluccas. 

B. galeatus, Auctor. 

Hydrocissa coronata, JBod., Malabar. 

H. albirostris, Shaw^ Bengal 
H. affinis, Hutton, Dehra. 

H. connexa, Tern.., Malacca, Java. 

H. Malayana, Tern., Malacca, Java. 

H. nigrostris, Tern., Malacca, Java, 

Meniceros bicornis, Scop., all India. 

Tockus Gingalensis, Malabar, Ceylon. 

Aceros Nipalensis, Hcdgs., S.B. Himalaya. 
Rhyticeros ruficollis, 37, Burma, Malacca. 

R. subruficollis, Blyth, Burma, Malacca. 

R. plicatus, Latham, Burma, Malacca. 

Callao cassidex, Bo Ji. 

0, sulcatus, Bon. 

0. corrugatus, Boji. 

Rhinoplax galeatus. 

And others. — /erdon, i. 248-50. 


tough, but seldom squaring above four inches, 
The tree abounds in Mysore and Cuddapah; in 
Cuttack is worked up generally into furniture, 
bouse doors, windows, presses, ^ tables, etc. It 
requires to be polished, otherwise it stains of a 
burnt-sienna colour any cloth brought into con- 
tact with it. Brandis says that in Burma it is a 
soft, light wood, and not used. The fruit, when 
ripe, in May is ^thered, then soaked in water to 
soften the outer pulp, when it is washed and 
rubbed off by the hands ; the little nut is then 
dried in the sun, and afterwards broken between 
a common cbuckee or stone hand-mill, such as is 
used for grinding wheat ; the kernels are then 
shifted and winnowed, and much used in native 
confectionery, roasted and eaten with milk, and 
considered a great delicacy. They abound in a 
straw-coloured, sweet-tasted and limpid oil, which 
is seldom extracted. Its bark is used by tanners. 
In Hindu poetry, its handsome white flower 
furnishes a simile for pretty eyes, and is held to 


BUGH. Beng. Zingiber zerumbet; Dbk., hQ %o ^\&\xmi,-“Madras ExUhition ; En^ 
sweet flag, Acorns calamus. Cyc. ; Drs. Roxb., Gibson, Voigt, Brandis, Irvine, 

BUCHANAKA, Sansk. Arachis hypogea. Mason ; Cal. Cat. o/1862 ; Useful Plants; Flor. 
BUCHANAN, Dr. FRANCIS, a medical officer Andh. ; Powell, p. 570 ; Mr. Thomson ; Beddome. 
of the Bengal army, who afterwards added the BUCHANANIA YARIEGATA, the Kachnar 
surname of Hamilton. In 1800 and 1801, made of Chutia Nagpur, a tree with hard, whitish 
a ‘ Journey from Madras through the countries of yellow timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,’ under the orders BUCHGOTI, a Rajput tribe in Jonpur and 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, investigating the Gorakhpur, formerly notorious for turbulence; 
state of agriculture, arts, and commerce, and his part of them became Mahomedans prior to Si- 
report was printed. He introduced into his Com- kander Lodi’s rule. The Bilk-liuria, the Raj war, 
mentary upon Rheede’s Hortus Malabaricus, pub- the Rajkumar, are offshoots from the Buchgoti. — 
lished in the Linnsean Society’s Transactions, vols. Elliot. 


xiii., xiv., and xv., descriptions of several new 
peninsular species. His writings are — ^An Account 
of Nepaul, Edinburgh, 1819, 1 vol. ; Travels 


BUCKOHL Hind. Fleabane ; Conyza sp. 
BUOKHANL See Clothing. 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK, editor of a 


through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, Lond. newspaper in Calcutta. He urged freedom for the 
1807,^ 8 vols.; Geographical and Statistical press, but was ultimately deported from India, 
Description of Dinapore, Calcutta, 1833, 1 vol. ; and travelled in Western Asia. He published his 


Fishes of the Ganges, Edin. 1822 ; On a map travels. 


of Burma in Jameson’s Journal. 


BUCKLALL. Hind.? A close straight-grained 


For his Mysore journey he set out on the 23d wood, light, tough, and strong ; grows sparse in 
of April 1800, and completed it on the 6th July the Santal jungles. Is suitable for timber 
1801. The first edition appeared in 1807- It is bridges. — Cal. Eng. Jour. 1860. 
an almost unique encyclopaedia, and how one BUCKLANDIA POPULNEA, R. Brown, a 
man, however indefatigable, could have produced, beautiful evergreen of the Sikkim Himalaya, 
in so sho^ a space of time, such a mass of reliable One seen by Dr. Hooker bad a trunk 21 feet in 
information about a country in which he was a girth, and was unbranched for forty feet. Ferns 
stranger, is indeed astonishing. His survey of and the beautiful air-plant Coelogyne Wallichii, 
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EUCKLAT-UL-MALIK. 


BUDDHA. 


with other orchids, grew on its braoches, while 
clematis and Stanntonia climbed the trunk. Its 
wood is brown, and not valuable as timber. It is 
also interesting in a physiological point of view, 
from the woody fibre being studded with those 
curious microscopic discs so characteristic of pines, 
and which, when occurring on fossil wood, are con- 
sidered conclusive as to the natural family to which 
such woods belong. The whole natural order to 
which Bucklandia belongs, possesses this character, 
as also various species of Magnoliacese found in 
India, Australia, Borneo, and South America. B. 
populnea, R. Brownj is a large tree of the Khassya 
mountains from Cherrapunji to Sarureem. 
Flowers small and greenish. — Hooker^ Jour, ii, p. 
185 ; Vokjt, 53. 

BUCKLAT-ul- MALIK. Arab. Fumaria 
officinalis, fumitory. Bucklat-ul-Mubarik, Por- 
tulaca quadrifida. 

BUCKTHOEN or Rhamnacese order of plants, 
comprising the genera, zizyphus, berchemia, 
sageretia, ventilago, rhamnus, scutia, hovenia, 
colubrina, vitmannia, and gouania. The dried 
red crushed drupes, both of rhamnus and zizyphus, 
are sold in the shops of China, under the name of 
Tsau-pi and Nan-tsau. The fruit of the Swan- 
tsau, a species of Chinese rhamnus, is purgative 
and deoteruent. The kernels of E. soporifer are 
sedative. The bark of a species of rhamnus is 
brought from Cheh-kiang, and is used to form a 
beautiful green dye. — Smith, 

BUCKUM. Hind. Pterocarpus santalinus. 

BUCKWHEAT, Fagopyrum, 

Phnlan, . . . Chenab. 1 Trao, EJao, . .Ladakh. 


Darau, .... „ 

Kiau-meh, . . . Chin. 
Buh ,, , • * ,, 

BE Sarrasin, BE Noir, Fb. 
Buchweizen, . . . Gek. 
Heide Kom, . , . „ 

Grano Saraceno, * It. 
Faggina, Fraina, . „ 


„ Bapu Drawodo, . Fanj. 
Chin. Tatarca, Gryka, . Pol. 

,, Obal, Phapara, . . Ravi. 
ir, Fb. Katu, Katu trao, . ,, 

Gee. Gretscha, . . . . fos. 
„ Trigo, Trigo Negro, Span. 
It. Ogal, Ulgo, Phapar, SuT. 
, , Bras, Bres, Karma bres, , , 


Trumba, Kala, Kashmib. 1 Tsabri, .... „ 

Fagopyrura emarginatum, Meisn., and F. escu- 
ientum, Mcench, both known as buckwheat, are 
cultivated abundantly in Central Asia and the 
Himalaya, at about 6000 feet on the Jhelum, 
5000 to 10,000 on the Chenab, and on the Ravi 
8000 to 9000. Dr. Thomson saw it at 13,000 
feet in Zanskar, and Drs. Stewart and Cayley at 
13,000 and 14,000 feet in Ladakh. Bears are more 
fond of this when growing than of any other food ; 
the leaves are much used in Lahul as a pot-herb. 
In the hills, the buckwheat grain is considered 
inferior to millet, but much is taken to the plains, 
where it is used by the Hindus on their ‘ hart V or 
fast days, it being then ‘ phalahar,’ or lawful In 
the neighbourhood of Hankow in China, the crop 
of F. escnlentum is much depended on ; its small 
grain is very sweet and oily, and makes very 
nourishing food and pastry. The crop is cut 
before the frost. It is believed to be a native of 
Central Asia, and is supposed to have been first 
brought to Europe in the early part of the twelfth 
century, at the time of the crusades for the recovery 
of Syria from the dominion of the Saracens. In 
America, 30 to 60 bushels per acre are not 
unfrequently produced. The quantity of seed 
sown is 5 to 8 pecks the acre. — Simmonds^ p. 259 ; 
Dr. J. L. Steiaart; McCulloch; Smithy p. 44. 

BUD. Pees., Hind. Existence. Bud-o-bash, 
livelihood. Bud-nabood, life and death. 


BUD. Hind. Malacochsefce peetinata. 

BUDA or Budh. In Hindu astronomy, the 
planet Mercury. Budada, Bud war, Wednesday. 

BUDADI GUMADL Tel. Beninoasa cerifera. 

BUDAGA or Badaga, a race on the Neilgherry 
hills, known as Budaga or Burghers ; they speak 
an ancient dialect of the Canarese. See Badaga. 

BUDAMA PANDU. Tel. Bryonia, sj),; 
Cucumis, sp. 

BUDA-MARA, Tel. Grewiasalvifolia,JE52y?ie. 

BUD AML Hind. Terminalia catappa. 

BUD-ANAR, of Kangra. Marlea begonifolia. 

BUD AON or Budann, an ancient city on the 
bank of the river Sat, in the N.W. Provinces of 
India, in lat. 28° 2' 30'' H., and long. 79° 9' 45" 
E. The Budaon district is bounded on the west 
by the Ganges, has an area of 2004 square miles, 
and a population of 934,348. Besides Hindu castes, 
the Ahir graziers on the Bhur tract are 81,522; 
Chamar landless cultivators, 133,528 ; Kayasbh, 
9726; Kurmi, 6143. The Bantu, ostensibly beg- 
gars, are a predatory thieving tribe moving in 
gangs ; the Haburah, also in thieving gangs. 
The Sansia are vagrants professing Mahomedanism ; 
they cross over from the Doab and steal children. 
The district was Ahir territory ; from the 11th to 
the 19th century it was under the Mahomedan 
dynasties of Dehli and Ondh, and since 1801 it 
passed to the British. — Imp. Gaz. 

BUDAR. Hind. Picea Webbiana. 

BUDARENI. Tel. Capparis divaricata. 

BUDARI. Can. Antilope Arabica, jKZf. ; Gazella 
Benoetti, Jerdon. 

BUDDA BASARA. Tel. Physalis Peruviana, 
X. ; also Gardiospermum halicacabum. Both have 
bladdery capsules. 

BUDDAH MANJI, also Manjiharam, a village 
deity of the Sautal ; a stone buried in the centre 
of the village in an open shed. The shed is 
called Buddhathan. See Ho ; Santal. 

BUDDA-NEDL Tel. Careya arborea. 

BUD-DA-THA-RA-NA. Burm. Ganna Indica. 

BUDDA TUMMA. Tel. Acacia Roxburghii. 

BUDDEEL Sansk. Zizyphus jujuba. 

BUDDHA. This title is usually employed to 
designate the eminent religious teacher, from whose 
doctrines have sprung up the forms of the Buddh- 
ist religion which are found prevailing in Ceylon, 
Nepal, Tibet, Tartary, Mongolia, Burma, Siam, 
Anam, Cambodia, China, Japan, Formosa, and 
Corea. Its votaries, it is supposed, outnumber those 
of all other creeds, except the Christian. The Rev, 
Mr. Hardy quotes a German estimate of the Bud- 
dhists at 369 millions ; Major Cunningham has 222 
millions, and even 500 millions have been estimated. 

Buddha in Sanskrit means wisdom, supreme 
intelligence, and the words of nearly similar 
sound are mere varieties, in different parts of the 
East Indies, in orthography and pronunciation. 
The Chinese having no B or D in their alphabet, 
and their language being monosyllabic, they have 
further softened this term into Fo, Fo-e, or Fo- 
Hl; they also call him Sa-ka, a variation of 
Sakya, his tribal name. 

Taking the term in the simple sense of a religious 
teacher, it is generally admitted that there had 
been several Buddha prior to the advent of 
Sakya Sinha, to whom the term is now restricted 
by the people of Europe. Sakya Sinha declares 
he was the twenty-fifth Buddha, and says of 
another, ‘ Bhagava Metteyo is yet to come.’ 
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of liing Bimbisara, where he attached himself to 
a Brahman named Alara, and afterwards to 


Colonel Tod is of opinion (i. p, 90) that there 

had been four distinguished Buddha or wise men, , . . . . - . 

teachers in India of a monotheism which they I another named Adraka, by whom he was initiated 
brouc^ht from Central Asia, with their science and I into all the mysteries of the Hindu religion iind 


the arrow or nail-headed written character. The 
first Buddha he considers was Budh, the parent of 
the Lunar race, B.c. 2250. The second (twenty- 
second of the Jains), ISTaimnath, B.C. 1120. The 
third (twenty-third of the' Jains), Parswanath, 
B.c. 650. The fourth (twenty - fourth of the 
Jains), Mahavira, B.c. 533. 

Sakya Sinha was born in the 5th or 6th 
century B.c., at Kapilavastu, in the Gorakhpur 
district, in the reign of Bitnbasara, the fifth of 
the Sisunaga dynasty of Magadha or Bebar. He 
was the only son of raja Buddhodana, the chief 
of a tribe called Sakya, whose country lay among 
the spurs of the Himalaya, along the banks of the 
Rohini, or modern Kohana. Suddhodana was 
indeed one of the last representatives of the pure 
Aryan or Solar dynasties who held sway in Ayo- 
dhya, the modem Oudh, and were deposed by the 
Lunar dynasties of the mixed Aryan and Turanian 
races, and reduced to mere chieftains of tribes, 
who still maintained a precarious independence 
under the protecting shadows of the Himalaya. 
The Rohini divided the Sakya from the Koliyan 
on the opposite bank, and in times of famine the 
river was often the object of fighting between 
them. But during the rule of Suddhodana there 
was peace between the clans on either side of the 
Rohini, and Suddhodana had married two of the 
daughters of the Koliyan chief. Both continued 
childless, until, in her 45th year, the elder sister 
presented her husband with a son, the prince 
Gautama Siddartha, Buddhist legends describe 
the great rejoicing at the unexpected event; that 


philosophy. But not being satisfied, he retired 
to the jungle of Uruvela, on the north of the 
Yindhya range, where for six years, attended by 
five faithful disciples, he gave himself up to the 
severest asceticisro, till his fame filled the whole 
of Malwa, or Central India, ‘ like the sound of a 
great bell hung in the canopy of the skies.’ ^ At 
last one day he fainted from extreme exhaustion, 
when, recovering, and seeing the folly of such 
useless self-denial, he thenceforward began to 
take food regularly, on which his five disciples 
deserted him and went to Benares. On the very 
day that they left him, he wandered forth, meditat- 
ing painfully on their desertion just at the time 
when he most needed human sympathy, until at 
last he came to a village on the banks of the 
Kairanjara, where Sujata, the daughter of one of 
the villagers, compassionately brought him food 
as he sat under the Bodhi tree, Urostigma religio- 
sum, or sacred fig-tree. He was greatly moved by 
the compassion of Sujata, and sat meditating under 
the tree through all the day and all the following 
night. First he was strongly tempted to give up his 
missionary life, and return to wife and child, wealth 
and power, but as the sun set the religious side of 
his great nature triumphed. His mind was made 
up to the belief that penances, self-tortures, and 
sacrifices were not the way of life and peace, but 
a pure heart; and that the only freedom from 
doubt and heresy was through overcoming im- 
purity, envy, and hatred. The first enemy that 
must be coilquered is sensuality, and the last self- 
righteousness ; and the crown of purity, faith, and 


Buddhas from afar came to worship the new-born | justice, without which all these are no more than 


babe, and aver that his incaimation was voluntary, 
and his conception immaculate. At 19 years oM 
he was married to his cousin Yasodhara, the 
daughter of the Koliyan raja ; and in the Pali 
scriptures we hear nothing more of him, until in 
his 29 th year it is related that, one day, driving 
beyond his pleasure-grounds, he met an old man, 
and on another a paralytic, and again one suffering 
from the pest, and after that a corpse; These 
sights stirred the prince to new thoughts. About 
this time Yasodhara gave birth to a son, her only 
child. On hearing of it, Gautama only said, ‘ This 
is another strong tie I have to break.’ That 
evening the nautch girls came as usual to dance 
before him, but he paid no attention to them, and 
gradually fell asleep. On awaking again at mid- 
night, and seeing them lying about in the ante- 
room in inelegant postures, an overpowering 
loathing filled his soul, and he called at once to 
his charioteer, Channa, to get ready for his 
departure. He then went to Yasodhara’s room, 
hoping to embrace his new-born boy while she 
slept, but, fearing that should she awake he would 
be moved from his resolution, he tore fiimself from 
the threshold of her door; and on the night of the 
full moon of the month of July, B.c. 694, the 
■young Rajput prince went forth into the forests 
of Magadha, resolved never to return to bis 
father’s house, and to his wife and child, until he 
could come back to them as a teacher. This, in 
the Buddhist scriptures j is styled ‘ The Great Re- 
nunciation ’ of Gautama Buddha. He first went 
to Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, the residence 
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self - righteousness, is ‘ universal charity.’ As 
these truths flashed on his mind, he felt that 
he had become the Buddha, the Enlightened 
One, and he arose to proclaim his new-found 
joy to all the world around him. He first sought 
out his old teachers, Alara and Adraka, but 
they were dead. Then he went to his former 
five disciples at Uruvela, who were now living in 
the Deer Forest at Benares. As he approached, 
they determined not to receive him, but Gautama 
was a man of commanding presence and noble 
countenance, and had a rich, deep, thrilling voice, 
and as he drew near and addressed them, all their 
self-righteous resolutions failed, and in the end 
they followed him as their true teacher and master. 
Another of his converts in the Deer Forest was 
a rich young man named Yasa, who came to him 
by night out of fear of his relations, and after- 
wards succeeded in bringing many of his friends 
and companions into the new religion. He then 
returned to Uruvela, where he converted three 
fire-worshippers, one of whom was called Kasyapa, 
and other hermits who were living there, accom- 
panied by whom he proceeded again to the court 
of king Bimbisara at Magadha. There great 
numbers joined him, including Sariputra and Mog- 
gallana, who afterwards became famous leaders 
of the new religion. At last, after seven years’ 
absence, Buddha started for Kapilavastu. He 
entered the city with his mendicant’s bowl in his 
hand, begging through the streets. The old raja 
Suddhodana was scandalized ; but Gautama replied, 
‘ My father, the customs of the Dharma (Law, or 
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of righteousness) ax’e good, both for ; locab rajas of Mai wa, and his charred bones were 


this world and the world which is to come. 


distributed over the whole country, and in after 


father, wdien a man has found a treasure, it is his times gave rise to the stupas, topes, or relic 
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duty to offer the most precious of the jewels to 
his father first. Do not delay, let me share with 
you the treasure I have found.’ Yasodhara did 
not go forth to welcome him. ‘ I will wait and 
see,’ she said; ‘perhaps I am still of some value 


of the jewels to mounds which have been discovered in so many 
it me share with parts of India, from the valley of the Kabul river 
Yasodhara did to the banks of the Kistna. For gradually the 
‘ I will wait and new religion grew mightily. The Sisinaaga 
ill of some value dynasty, which reigned at Magadha froni B.C. 691 


in his eyes ; he may ask for me, and I can better to b.g. 325, was followed by the Maury a dynasty, 
welcome him here.’ Gautama, who had not seen which reigned to b.o. 118. It is the most brilliant 
her since the night of his renunciation, noticed and best known of all the dynasties of ancient 
her absence, and observing that doubtless the India. In the anarchy which followed the invasion 
princess, knowing that a recluse could not be by Alexander the Great, B.C. 330 (Herat) to 326, 
touched by a woman, had kept away, added, ‘ She the last of the Sisunagas was murdered in revenge 
may embrace me; do not stop her. Unless her by a learned Brahman named Ohanakya, through 
sorrow be allowed to take its course, her heart whose intrigues Ohandragupta, the Sandracottus 
will break.’ Then he went in to Yasodhara, who, of the Greek’s, was raised to the throne. His 
when she saw him whom she had known as a grandson, Asoka, the third king of the Maurya 
prince standing before her as a -yellow - robed dynasty, established Buddhism as the state reli- 
hermit, and though she knew it before, for the gion in India, B.C. 250. He was the first to raise 
first time then realized the impassable gulf between stone architecture in India, the art of which was 
them, she fell upon him, and held him by the feet probably derived through the Greek invasion, 
and wept bitterly. Buddha praised her great He engraved his edicts on rocks and on pillars ; 
virtue, and, when she afterwards entered into the and the Sanchi tope, and the tope of Bharhut, are 
new religion, she became the head of the first probably remains of the 84,000 topes or stupas be 
Buddhist nunnery of female recluses. For 45 is said to have erected in honour of Gautama 
years Gautama prosecuted his mission in Hindu- Buddha and his most distinguished first disciples, 
sthan, attended by his cousin Ananda. He also Only eight of these mounds were shrines of actual 


years Gautama prosecuted his mission in Hindu- Buddha and his most distinguished first disciples, 
sthan, attended by his cousin Ananda. He also Only eight of these mounds were shrines of actual 
converted another cousin, Devadabta, who, in relics of Sakya Muni himself, and these are dis- 
envy, incited king Ajatasatru, who had sue- tinguishedbythenameofdhagobas, — beingderived 


ceeded king Bimbisara in Magadha, against 
him. But in the end Ajatasatru was also con- 
verted. The common people, whose levelling 


from dhatu, a relic, and garbha, the womb,-— that 
is, a ‘ relic-shrine.’ 

The legends relate that on his attaining perfect 


instincts rebelled against the hereditary priesthood knowledge while resting under the pipal tree near 


and crushing caste system of the Brahmans, 
joined him in multitudes. He died at the age of 
80, B.C. 543. He was journeying towards Kasina- 
gara, 80 miles east of Kapilavastu, and had rested 
in a grove at Pawa, presented to the new society 
by a goldsmith named Ohunda. Chunda here 
prepared for him a meal of rice and pork, of 
which he ate incautiously, and was soon afterwards 
taken ill. Finding that Ohunda was likely to be 
reproached for his mortal fit of indigestion, he 
quietly remarked to Ananda, ‘ After 1 am gone, 


Gaya, he celebrated the event with the stanzas : 

‘ Through various transmigrations 
Have I passed, (without discovering) 

The builder I seek of the abode (of the passions). 
Painful are repeated births 1 

0 house builder ! I have seen (thee). 

ISTo house shalt thou again build me ; 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy ridge-pole is shattered : 

My mind is freed (from outward objects), 

1 have attained the extinction of desires.^ 

According to tradition, a likeness of this great 


tell Ohunda he will receive in a future birth a reformer was carved in sandal- wood from the life, 


very great reward ; for, having eaten of his pork, 
I am about to pass into Nirvana. These are the 


and this became the model for such representations 
as exist. He appears in them as a smiling, smooth- 


gifts which will be blest above all others, namely, faced, feminine-looking person, with long hair 
Sujata’s gift before I attained wisdom under the parted like a woman’s, and formed into a knot at 
Bodhi tree, and this gift of Chunda before I enter the top of the head. In early Buddhist belief, 
into the rest of Nirvana.’ Afterwards, observing however, statues were not erected to him. There 
Ananda weeping, he said, ‘ 0 Ananda, do not are none belonging to the eastern caves, nor any 
weep. This body of ours contains within itself found at Buddh Gaya, Bharhut, or Sanchi. There 


the powers which renew its strength for a time, 
but also the causes which lead to its destruction. 


are none executed as early as the Christian era. 
His statues on the fa<jade at Karli and in the 


Is there anything put together which shall not western eaves are insertions of the 4th or 5th 
dissolve? ’ Then, turning to his disciples, he said, centuries, or later. 

‘ When I am passed away, and am no longer with Before the end of his career, he saw his principles 
you, do not think the Buddha has left you, and is zealously and successfully promulgated by his 
not still in your midst. You have my words, Brahman disciples, Sariputra,Mangalyana, Ananda, 
my explanations, my laws, the Buddha has not and Kasyapa, as well as by the Vaisya Katyayana, 
left you.’ And again, ‘Beloved disciples, if you and the Sudra Upali. At his death in b.c. 643, 
love my memory, love one another.’ And after his doctrines had been firmly established, and 
another pause he said, ‘Beloved, that which causes eager claims were preferred by kings and rulers 
life causes also decay and death. Never forget for relics of their teacher. His ashes were dis- 
this. I called you to tell you this.’ These were tributed amongst eight cities, and the charcoal 
the last words of Gautama Buddha, as he stretched from the funeral pile was given to a ninth; but 
himself out and died under the great sal tree, the spread of his influence is more clearly shown 
the Shorea robusta, at Kashiagara. by the mention of the numerous cities where he 

His body was burnt with great reverence by the lived and preached. Amongst these are Champ; . 
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and Raia°riha on the east, Sravasti and Kausambi Pali books of Buima and C®ylon say b^C. 544, 
on the^ west In the short space of forty-five General Cunningham has B.c. 478, sd the age of 80. 
?lrs th^wonderful man succ^ded in establish- In the middle of the 19tb centugr, Professor Kern 
Lg his doctrines over the fairest districts of the « a dissertation on Buddha gmsM. 

frnrn the neighbourhood of Agra and 388 as the date of his death ; and Professor Weber, 
c3ir to the dX This success was per- in the Literisches Central Blatt of 1874 adopted 
wTmnch due to the corrupt state of BmU- the view taken by Professor Kern. Mr. Fergusson 
manism as to the greater purity and more gives as under the dates of events . 

. L . « I* V • J. mi I— 1 11 1 I -TT* *1 X- r\ 


practical wisdom of his own system. His success Buddha born at Kajiilavasta 

* 1 .. J— +11,1 n-vy-ilifvrt <»/lrY\iac!irkTi ViAnflTnA n.n ascetic. 


was also partly due to the politic admission ot 
women. To most of them the words of Buddha 


became an ascetic, 
assumed Buddhahood, 


women, xu uiuou 

preached comfort in this life, and hope m the Buddhist council, ! 

Ta +. 1 >A VniTUlty widow, the 1162 “ lected wile, ta/irtririrl "RnAAliiat cnilTlcil. 


*** — — , 1 j •£ lursti jsuaamsu council, 

next. To the young widow, the neglectea wile, second Buddhist council, held in the 10th year 
and the cast-off mistress, the Buddhist teachers of the reign of Kala Varddhana, . 
offered an honourable career as nuns. Instead of Alexander’s invasion of India, 

the daily indignities to which they were subjected & afier the rains, “. ! 

by grasping relatives, treacherous husbands, and j^urdered by mercenaries, . 

faithless lords, the most miserable of the sex Alexander’s death, 

could now share, although still in a humble way, porus allowed to retain the Panjab, 

with the general respect accorded to all who had Seleucns obtains Babylon, • ; * • 

taken the vows The Bhikstoi were indebted ; 

to Anaadas intercession with Sakya for their Binciuaa,ra’s death, 

admission into the ranks of the Buddha eommumty, Asoka’s coronation, . _ . 

and (Csoma’s Analysis of the Dulva, Res, As. Soc. Asoka converted to Buddhism, . • , . : 

Bengal xx p 90 ; also Fo-kwe-hi, chap, xvi. p. Mahendra, son of Asoka, ordained a Buddhist 

101), in token of their gratitude, the Thir^^ddhist conicil, ield to his'mh'year; 

or Bhikshnm, at Mathura, paid their devotions sent to Ceylon to his 18th year, . 

chiefly to the stupa of Anan (Ananda), because pgath of Asoka’s queen, Asandhi Mitra, . 

he had besought Buddha that he would grant to Asoka became an ascetic in the 33d year after 

women the liberty of embracing ascetic life. The his conversion, . . . * 

Xervances r3ed from the nuns are given in Death of Asoka to the 38th year of his reign, 

note 23, chap.^xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki Though |Xrathar°^''“’ • • ’■ ’• • ■ 

thus enrolled, their position was still humble, g^ngatu, Bandupalita, 

The female ascetic, even of a hundred years of age, indrapalita, Salisuka, 

was bound to respect a monk even in the first 

year of his ordination. • 

^ Sakya has become a saint in the Boman Yrihadratha, . . . • • • • 

Catholic Church, under the name of St. Josaphat. He is known to the various races hi 
In Burma, his statues or images appear in names and titles. He was called bakya a, 
Buddhist temples, sometimes seated cross-legged, Sinha from his clan ; Sauddho-dani, as t, 

. : . ^1 ’ A . Y • . x: frAYn hiH TYinthPT* Mava 
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„ 531 



Asoka converted to Buddhism, . • , . * 

Mahendra, son of Asoka, ordained a Buddhist 

Y..\r.xY/ * 


women the lib^erty of embracing ascetic life. The his conversion, . . . * ” oS 

observances requLd from the nuns are given in Deato of in the 38th year of his reign, |5 

note 23, chap. xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki Though . ’ .235 

thus enrolled, their position was still humble, g^ngatu, Bandupalita, 200 

The female ascetic, even of a hundred years of age, indrapalita, Salisuka, ’ i s- 

was bound to respect a monk even in the first ’icq 

year of his ordination. • 130 

^ Sakya has become a saint in the Boman Yrihadratha, . . . • • ' ‘ . 

Catholic Church, under the name of St. Josaphat. He is known to the various 

In Burma, his statues or images appear m names and titles. He was called Sakya and bakya 
Buddhist temples, sometimes seated cross-legged, Sinha from his clan ; Sauddho-dani, m the son of 
in the attitude of teaching, sometimes resting Suddhodana; and from his mother Maya-Devi he 
on his right side supporting his head on bis got the name of Maya-Devi-Suta ; Gautama was 
right hand. He is represented in those of India from his got or anoestol descent, and hence the 
seated on the Sinhasana, or lion’s throne, at first Burmese Gaudama; Arka-Bandh^ or Kinsman of 
alone, but, under the Mahayana heresy, with other the Sun, from his desorat as a Kshatnya of tne 
beings near, often with standing figures hold- Solar line ; Bhagawa or Bhagavat, mining saintly; 
ing fly-flaps; or seated on a throne, the corners of Sakya Muni, or Sakya the hermit ; Tatha-gata, he 
which are upheld by two lions, with his feet on a who has gone away ; Sramana, the priest ; xMaha- 
lotus blossom, and his hands in front of his breast, Sramana, the great priest He is the Buddas and 
the little finger of bis left hand held between the the Sarmanes of the Greeks ; the Mercuri^ Mayse 
thumb and forefinger of the right. This is the filius of the Roman Horace; Bud or Wud ot the 
attitude of teaching, and is known as Dharma pagan Arabs ; Toth of the Egyptians ; Woden ot 
Chakra Mudra. Buddha and the Jaina Tirthan- the Scandinavians. His clan name of bakya be- 
karas are also represented squatting with their came the Xa-Ka of the Chinese and Japanese, and 
legs doubled under them, and the hands laid one the Shakahout of Tonquin ; and the Chinese, 
on the other over the feet, with the palms turned having no b or d in their monosyllabic language, 
upwards. This is the reflective or meditative style him Fo, Fo-e, Fo-Hi, and Fo-to; in Tibet 
attitude, Jnana Mudra or Dhyana Mudra. A third he is Pot or Po-ti; also in Siam, Chora-dan-das, 
attitude is called Vajrasana, also Bhumisparsa Sangs-gyas, and Sommo-no-Kodam. — Fe7'g, and 
Mudra, when the left hand lies on the upturned Burg. Cave Temples of India, 24, 178. 
soles of the feet, and the right, resting over the BUDDH A-PRIYA, the compiler of the Rupa- 

knee, points to the earth. He is also figured siddhi, the oldest Pali grammar, now lost. It 
standing with the right hand uplifted in the was compiled from the more ancient work of 
attitude of blessing, or with the alms-bowl of the Kachhyayana, 

Bhikshu or mendicant. Also resting on his right BUDDHA-SARA. Sansk. The essence of the 
side, with his head to the north, the attitude he Buddha philosophy. 

took at his death. BUDDH GAYA or Budh Gaya, a village, lat, 

Sakya Sinha, according to Tibetan hooks, died 24° 41' 45" N., long. 85° 24' E., about 6 miles 


took at his death. BUDDH GAYA or Budh Gaya, a village, lat, 

Sakya Sinha, according to Tibetan hooks, died 24° 41' 45" N., long. 85° 24' E., about 6 miles 
near the town of Kusha in Kamrup, beneath the from the town of Gaya in Bengal. Sakya Muni, 
shade of two sal trees on the southern bank of the in the 6th century b.c., resided here for four years 
Brahmaputra river, then called Hiranyo, The under a pipal tree (Urostigraa religiosa), sitting 
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mth Ms legs crossed in mental abstraction, into Sin lo or Sinra (in Corea), A.i>. 528; in 552 
That celebrated tree, the Bodhi-dram, or tree of into Japan; and in 632, tinder Srongdbzamgampo, 
wisdom, still exists, but in a, very decayed state. Buddhism was introduced into Tibet generally. 

The rajasthan, or palace, was the residence of the About 450 A.D., missionaries from Ceylon per- 
Buddhist king Asoka and his successors on the manently established their religion in Burma. The 
throne of Magadha. In front of the tree are the Burmese, however, allege that just after the Patna 
ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple, restored A.D. council, B.G. 207 and 244, missionaries came to 
1305-1306 by a Buddhist ruler, but only the Tha- ton, between the Sitoung and Sal win estu- 
niandir or shrine remains. It is largely visited by aries. 

pilgrims, who deposit their offerings at the foot of In Turkestan, Buddhism was still prevailing in 
the pipal tree. One inscription on a stone in a.d. 1419, in the cities of Turfan and Kamil, when 
Sanskrit, dated Samvat 10D5 (a.b. 948), is said Shah RukMs ambassadors passed through; and 
by Dr. Wilkins to import that the temple of Tagalaq Timur was the first Mahomedan sovereign 
Buddha at Buddha Gaya was built by Amara of Kashgar of the lineage of Ghengiz. There are 
Deva, the author of the Amara Kosha; but it now many Buddhist priests at the capital of 
may mean restored, as it was seen before Amara Khotan; but Mahomedanism had been extensively 
Deva’s time by Fa Man (v. p. 189). Another prevalent in East Turkestan for centuries prior to 
Pali inscription, of date 1305, in Burmese, says its conquest by the Chinese in a.d. 1757, and the 
the chaitya or temple was first built by Asoka, Buddhist priests and temples may have been since 
218 years after Buddha, or b.c, 325; often re- introduced. 

stored, and finally restored by the Burmese In the first 500 years there were several assem- 
Envoys, a.d. 1306-1309 (v. p. 167). The vaulted blies of its eminent men, to discuss its condition 
cavern or Nagarjuni has other inscriptions, all and prospects. At the council held b.c. 543, when 
short, and in every variety of the Deva Nagari. — 500 of Buddha’s disciples were assembled in a 
As. Soc. Journ.rL p. 671 ; Tr. of a Hindu; cave near Rajagriha, to gather together his say- 
Fergusson's Buddhist Architectural Remains ; ings, they chanted the lessons of their master, in 
Hardy's Eastern Monachism.^ p. 434; Buddha- three great divisions — (1) the words of Buddha 
Gaya, the Hermitage of Saky a Muni^ by Rajendra- to his disciples; (2) his code of discipline; and 
laia Mitra, LL.D.y C.I.E.., etc.; Imp. Gaz. (3) his system of doctrine. These became the 

BUDDHL Sansk. Perfect knowledge, the three collections, Pitaka, or baskets of Buddha’s 
acquirement of which, with the Buddhists, frees teaching; and Sangiti, the word for a Buddhist 
from further transmigrations. council, means literally a singing together. 

BUDDHISM is a religion which had its origin Even before the decease of Sakya Sinha, how- 
in the teaching of Sakya Sinha. In the year 1881, ever, schisms had arisen amongst bis followers, 
the population of the world was estimated at Ananda had been with him from the first, and to 
1,500,000,000, of whom 470,000,000 were sup- him Buddha had referred his disciples as the 
posed to be Buddhists. Some circumstances, of depositary of what he himself had said. Kever- 
which we are uninformed, must have prepared theless, so rapidly had the views of Buddha been 
these regions for the reception of his ascetic departed from, that Ananda was excluded from 
doctrines. From its rise in the 6th century B.C., the deliberations of the first Buddhist council as 
it gradually spread from the valley of the Ganges an unbeliever, and only re-admitted when he had 
over the whole of India ; it extended into Kabul, submitted to their views (Bunsen, God in Hist, 
into Bamian in ancient Bactria, a district of i. 341). A century afterwards, B.c. 443, 381? in 
Persia under Darius ; traces of it early appear the reign of Kala Varddhana, a second council of 
through Mongolia and Tibet ; it was introduced 700 was held at Vaisali, to settle disputes between 
into China by 500 Kashmirian missionaries in a.d. the more and the less strict followers of Buddh- 
65 ; through Hindustan it extended into the Pen- ism ; it condemned a system of Ten Indulgences 
insula and to Ceylon, into Nipal, Burma, Assam, which had grown up, hut it led to the separation 
Siam, Cochin China, the islands of Formosa and of the Buddhists into two hostile parties, who 
Japan; and, except in India, where it arose, and afterwards split into 18 sects (Imp. Gaz. p. 248). 
in Kabul, Bactria, Bamian, and Kashmir, it still Eighteen heresies are deplored in the Mahawanso, 
flourishes in the countries named, and in Sikkim, within two centuries of Sakya’s death ; and four. 
Ladakh, Zanskar, Dras, Suru, Purik, Spiti, Nubra, distinct sects, ^ach rejoicing in the name of Buddh- 
Rong, Janskar, Hanle, and Rupshu. Buddhism ists, are still to be traced amongst the remnants 
made a great start in the time of king Asoka, and of his followers. Hot reckoning the doctrines 
religious Buddhist counsellors assembled at Patali- cherished among the Jaina of Gujerat and Raj- 
putra with Asoka. After nine months’ consulta- putana, its mysteries, as administered by the 
tion, they sent out nine teachers, viz, one to Lamas of Tibet, are distinct from the metaphysical 
Kashmir and Peshawur, a second to the country abstractions propounded by the monks of Nepal, 
of the Narbada, a third to Mewar and Bundi, a or the philosophies of the Burmans. Its obser- 
fourth to Northern Sind, a fifth to the Mahratta vances in Japan have undergone a still more 
country, a sixth to the Greek province of Kabal, striking altersttion from their vicinity to the Sintu 
Arachosia, a seventh to the country of the Hima- sect; and in China they have been similarly 
laya, the eighth to Ava or Siam, that is, the ‘ golden modified in their contact with the rationalism of 
land,’ the aurea regio or the aurea chersonesus, Lao-tsze, and the social demonology or spirit- 
and the ninth to Lanka or Ceylon. worship of the Gonfucians (Ten. Ceyl, p. 527). 

It is known that Buddhism was introduced at The third council, B.c. 246, was assembled by 
the court of Ming-ti, emperor of China, in a.d. Asoka at Patna; and the fourth and last council 
65; into Java in a.d. 24 to 57; into Kaoli was held under king Kanishka, and it was at this 
(Corea) in A.D. 372 ; into Pe-tsi, in Corea, in a.d. fourth council that Nagarjuna introduced the 
384 ; into Tibet, under Hla-ta To-ri, in a.d. 407 ; Mahayana doctrine. — Ferg. ; Imp. Gaz. Both 
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tliese rulers made Buddhism a state religion. 
Asoka had inscriptions recorded on rocks and 
columns, enjoining its doctrines, and some of 
these stiU remain. His son Mahendra, B,C. 243, 
carried to Ceylon Asoka’s version of the Buddhist 
scriptures in the Magadhi language. He took 
with Mm a band of missionaries; and soon 
after, his sister, the princess Sanghainitta, who 
had entered the order, followed with a company 
of nuns. In the inscriptions, Buddhism appears 
as a system of pure abstract morality, no trace 
being exhibited of the worship either of Buddha 
himself, or of the serpent or tree. ^ .. 

Kanishka ruled in Kashmir and H.W. India, 
about A.i>. 10-40, but his sway extended to both 
sides of the Himalaya, from 1. arkand and Khokaud 
to Agra and Sind. The assembly convoked by him 
consisted of 700 members. They drew up their 
commentaries on the Buddhist faith, which supplied 
in part materials for the Tibetan or Northern Canon. 

The prominent sects are known as the Hma- 
yana and Mahay ana, the Lesser Vehicle and the 
Greater Vehicle. The original puritans belong to 
the Hinayana. They practised morality, with a 
few simple ceremonial observances. The Maha- 
yana school was founded by the 13th patriarch, 
Nagariuna, a native of Berar, about 500 or 400 
years after Buddha. It taught m abstruse 
niystical theology, in which Buddha was pushed 
into the background by female personifications of 
Dharma or the Frajna Paramita, and other god- 
desses, by Jnanat Maka Buddhas, or forms of the 
senses (Ferg. and Burg. Cave Temples of India, 

1 82). The Mahayana includes many later corrup- 
tions or developments of the faith, as originally 
embodied by Asoka in the Lesser Vehicle or 
Canon of the southern Buddhists, B.C. 244. ^ The 
Buddhist Canon of China is a branch of the 
Greater Vehicle, and was arranged between a.b. 
67 and 1285. It includes 1440 distinct i^mrks, 
comprising 5586 books; and the Buddhism of 
China and Japan is a grossly idolatrous religious 

system. ^ 

Kanishka and his council became m some 
degree to the northern or Tibeto-Chinese Buddh- 
ists what Asoka and his Patna council (244 
B.C,) had been to the Buddhists of Ceylon and 
the south. But the ultimate divergence between 
the canons is great, both as to the historical 
aspects of Buddha s life and as to his teaching.— 
Imp. Ga^. -r. nt ^ 

The rails of the dbagobas at Buddha Gaya, 
Bharimt, with the eastern caves, give a complete 
history of Buddhism as it existed in India during 
the Mauryan dynasty (b.g. 325 to 188). At 
Sanchi and the western caves is given a complete 
representation of the character it assumed from 
the 1st century before the Christian era till the 
third or fourth of it. At Amravati and the N. W . 
monasteries in Peshawur, are shown the modifica- 
tions introduced before and during the 4th cen- 
tury * and from Ajmita and later caves are to be 
traced its history till it became almost Jaina, and 
then altogether faded 2 .\v 2 .j.—Fergus$on, p. 206. 

The gateways of the Sanchi tope belong to the 
first half of the 1st century of the Christian era, 
and, though subsequent to the Naga revelation, 
the ^ sculptures scarcely indicate its existence. 
Buddha does not appear on the Sanchi sculptures 
as an object of worship. The serpent is there, 
but rare. The dbagoba, or depository of the relics 


of saints, is there, as also are the tree, the wheel, 
and other emblems, and, on the whole, the sculp- 
tures on the Sanchi tope may illustrate the 
Hinayana school of Buddhism, at the period when, 
other doctrines were about to be introduced. 

The Amravati sculptures, again, belong to a 
period 300 years later than that of Sanchi, and 
in them the new school of Mahayana Buddhism, 
may be studied. In these, Buddha is an object 
of worship, but the serpent is his co-equal. The 
dhagoba, tree, and wheel are reverenced, and the 
sculptures contain all the legends of the later 
books, though in a purer form. Hindus, Dasyas, 
and other men, women, and animals, especially 
monkeys, appear in the sculptures worshipping 
the serpent and other gods. The serpents are all 
divine, five and seven headed ; and representa- 
tions are numerous of the Naga angelic orders,— 
the female Naga with one serpent only springing 
from the back, the male Naga with three. In the 
Amravati sculptures are tonsured priests, and 
other signs of a clerical order segi^egated from 
the laity, and of an established ritual, banchi is 
illustrative of the Hinayana Buddhist j)hilosophy, 
500 years before the oldest Buddhist book ; and 
Amravati illustrates the Mahayana philosophy 
600 years after its promulgation. 

The frescoes of the caves of A junta illustrate a 
period 800 years later thm the^ xlmravati tope, 
and belong to the time immediately preceding 
the decline of Buddhism in India. ^ In No. 19 
chaitya cave, Ajunta, he is the object of wor- 
ship, and occupies a position in front of the 
dhagoba itself, surmounted by the triple umbrella. 

A pure theism has become changed into an over- 
whelming idolatry. — Fergusson^ p. IM. 

Seemingly the symbols or idols first sculptured 
were the chakra, or wheel of the law, the Bodhi 
Tree, and the dhagoba (Dhatugarbba), a cupola- 
shaped structure intended to contain relics, and 
which, in the ancient sanctuaries, occupies exactly 
the place of the altar in churches of the Romish 
and episcopal forms. About the 4th century it 
was replaced generally by images of Buddha, but 
representations of him have been found on the 
coins of Kanishka, and his images were worshipped 
in the first century. — Barth, p. 128. 

In Tibet Buddhism, relic- worship is not ex- 
pressed either in their architecture or their religious 
forms. But it is a nation of priests ; their monas- 
teries are innumerable, some with 2000 or 3000 
lamas; and, according to M. Hue, up to 15,000 
at Sera, near Lhassa, where are long streets of 
cells, mostly surrounding courtyards, generally 
with a shrine or altar in its centre. That of 
Bouddha La is where the Delai Lama resides, 
outside of Lhassa. In its centre is a four-storeyed 
building, with a dome covered with plates of 
gold.— Feryfmow, p. 312. 

Buddhism prevailed in different parts of India 
partially for 1800 years. During this long period, 
Buddhism was swept from many provinces by 
great revivals of the Brahmanical creeds, generally 
brought about by migrations of Brahmans from 
Northern India, under whose teachings, and often 
with violence, Buddhism in British India became' 
extinct. It had, however, triumphed throughout 
India from the time of Asoka, B.G. 255, up till 
the 5th century a.d., trampling upon the whole 
ceremonial of Brahmanism, with all its sacri- 
fices, penances, and castes, and asserting the 
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paramount necessity for purity of mind and human langoage. In Ceylon, on Adam’s Peak, 
body, and a more elevated moral rule. Sacrifices is a footmark which has been the object of 

of III kinds were especially excluded from the pilgrimage for ages, which Buddhists ascribe to 

Buddhist ritual, the offerings of fiowers to Bud- Buddha, but Mahomedans to Adam. There are 

dhas beino- alone permitted. In A.D. 400, when models of feet in different parts of the island.-— 


Fa Hian visited India, Buddhism was still the 
dominant religion, but the Yaishnava sect were 
already rising into consequence. In the middle of 
the 7th century, although the pilgrim Hiwen 
Thsang found numerous temples of the Saiva sect, 


Yale^ ii. 359, 368. The tooth of Buddha, Dalada, 
Singh., Dhata Dhata, Hind., is greatly reverenced. 
There are, in Ceylon, statues of Buddha of great 
height. One near Mehintala is 70 feet high, and 
one of Gautama Raja at Carculla is 38 feet. At 


w'hose doctrines had been embraced by Skanda Anarajpura, in Ceylon, are several Buddhist 
Gupta and the later princes of Patalipura, yet dahgopas or dbagobas, the heights of which vary. 
Buddhism was still the prevailing religion of the They were built at from B.C. 307 to A.D. 276. 


people. But the faith of Sakya was evidently on 
the decline ; and though it lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three cen- 
turies later, it was no longer the honoured religion 


A shoot from the pipal tree at Buddha Gaya, 
known as the Bo Tree, has been cherished at 
Anarajpura for twenty centuries ; and in the 
courtyard of every vihara and temple of Ceylon, 

• 1 j j ..-u.* + : — 


of kings and princes, protected by the strong arm pipal trees are preserved as objects of veneration, 
of power, but the persecuted heresy of a weaker A system of caste was introduced by king Yija-io 
party, who w^ere forced to hide their images under amongst the Ceylon Buddhists, which still prevails 
ground, and were ultimately expelled from their there, though directly opposed to Buddhist doc- 
monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cunningham trines, and not existing in any similar form in 
excavated numerous Buddhist images at Sarnath, other Buddhist countries. 

near Benares, all of which had evidently been Buddhism has been examined by Prinsep, Hodg- 
purposely hidden under ground. He found qiian- son, A. Cunningham, Yule, Csoma Korosi, Rajen- 
tities of ashes also, and there could be no doubt dra Lala, Sykes, and Bird in India ; by Pallas, 
that the buildings had been destroyed by fire; and Schmidt, Burnonf, Miiller, Bunsen, Barth, Fer- 
Major Kittoe, who subsequently made further gusson, St. Hilaire, Benfey, E. Edkins, Stanisla 
excavations, was of the same opinion. General Julien, Lassen, Abel Remusat, Tennent, Wilson, 
Cunningham also dug up a colossal statue of and Wassiljew of Europe; by Tumour, Gogerly ; 
iv, xUrt of. R-nAnAP. TTfi.rdv Af HAvlAn • Pha.vT-A. Masnn 


Sakya in the Kosamba Kuti tern pie at Sravasti. 

It was about the year a.d. 800 that there arose 
the great Brahmanical revival, which has prevailed 


and Spence Hardy of Ceylon; by Phayre, Mason, 
Lowe, Bigandet, and Bastian of Burma ; and by 
Legge of China; and there has been much dis- 


in India up to the present day, but Buddhism left cussion as to the nature of the doctrines which 
its influence: the great sacrifices of antiquity Sakya preached. There is no doubt that he was 
have never been revived; the Homa and Payasa, or an ascetic, for he left his wife and family, and 
ghi and food sacrifices, are exclusively offered by preached and inculcated asceticism ; and however 
the Yaishnava sectarians, even by most of the greatly his followers may now vary in their 

rv • -I jT - ..X™ ix i-.. « + rtll 


Saivava; and the sacrificing of buffaloes, goats, 
and fowls is chiefly practised amongst the un- 
educated Sudra and non-Aryan races, to Durga, 


belief, it is a fundamental doctrine with all of 
them, that existence is an evil, for birth originates 
sorrow, pain, decay, and death. Whether he 


Kali, or the earth, under the form of the various believed in a Supreme Being is questioned. Mr. 
local deities. The Yaishnava, who look for the Hodgson describes his belief as ‘monastic asceti- 
coming of a tenth avatar, had been inclined to cism in morals, and philosophical scepticism in 
regard Sakya as the prophesied incarnation ; but religion.’ Bunsen considers that Sakya, the 
when Buddhism was seated on the throne of Mag- ascetic, of all founders of religions, at once stands 
adha, and the old Yaishnava sect was persecuted, the nearest to, and the farthest from, Jesus of 
they fell away from Buddhism, and have ever since Nazareth, the Christ. The farthest, inasmuch as 
been apart, even more tender of animal life than he renounces in despair the actual world which 
any Buddhist, but in other doctrines dissimilar. Jesus purposes to raise to Godlike purity; but 
Amongst the Singhalese Buddhists, the term the nearest, by virtue of the width and humanity 
Buddha is understood to indicate beings who of his conceptions of God, and the wide diffusion 
appear in the world at intervals, and are able to which they have obtained. But this view was 
teach men the way to attain nirvana (Hardy), and not held by many of his own day, who styled 
they recognise Anomadassa as a Buddha prior to him An-Iswara, the lordless one, meaning that 


Gautama. — Hardy ^ p. 433 


he taught an absolutely atheistic nihilism; and 


In Ceylon, this faith has not been subjected to Burnouf considered the doctrine of Buddha to be 
much persecution. In the 16th century, the atheistic and materialistic in his teaching that 
Tamil invaders made every effort to destroy the existence is a burden, and that annihilation is the 
Buddhist books ; but the priests subsequently highest happiness which the soul can strive after, 
sent a mission to Siam, and properly ordained Barth says (p. 110) Buddha’s doctrine is abso- 
priests were imported from Amarapura in Burma, lutely atheistic. The great truth of the Father- 
By the 18th century, Buddhism had regained its hood of God is lacking in Buddha’s teaching. 


ascendency. In the 1 9th century, the priests have 
been actively diffusing a knowledge of their creed. 
They have printing presses, from which tracts, 
pamphlets, and serials issue in great numbers. 
They present some new arguments and inferences ; 


According to Bunsen (God in Hist. p. 345), his 
creed introduced or revived civilisation, and 
softened manners amongst millions. At present 
the Buddhists are in two great sects, those of the 
Mahayana, and those of the Hinayana. The Maha- 


bnt the defiant and blasphemous expressions which yana is represented in the literature of the northern 
they contain against the sacred name of Jehovah, Buddhists of Tibet, Nepal, China, and Japan ; and 
are probably the most awful ever framed in the Hinayana in that of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
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^ 14 9 rri.- -RiKlrlliifim of decided, thongh that of the rail has oeen Known 

ZngdS is offiootZm Tibet, and that of 5th ^century by the commentaries of 

Corea, Japan, \nalyses of this literature have been made in 

In China and Mongolia, according to MM. gpe^ce ^Hardy’s Eastern Monachism ; Childer’s 

and Gabet, there are “ SictioS ; Rhys David’s Buddhkm ; B. H. 

acknowledge ^ over alb— Enfe, Hodgson’s Memoirs in Asiatic Researches and the 

•whom they consider to be brod over reprint of his Collected Essays, Csoma of Koros 

■• M ..1 

in to by on tbe read to Up to the prewnt tiiiie, all that has been found 

rV? 4W4 YeSSfSrit o““ 4s£J2 “Wh B.ddha gb«a, about a n. 

(which must be toe \ ed^) are spoK^ ox 430 re-translated into PalL According to another 
directing Woof-oSerin^ and the 

f.5,»1SB4“V b ; tb. Cyib b Fir ■■’■SL’f 

jonunanled » obj- the .Jlot. and b«. ,t m the. »,t'&rHngT.Ut.. For 

The btet basket contains all that has B’uddhi8t’reli^M’’i«lM’irf Tibet brought 

Vinaya, or morality or tonoticet^^^ 

dogmatic philosophy or metaphysics Jhe tot “oX. ° The Tanjur consists of 

Scift^to SyTMu^ftoly consist of ethical volume of the Asiatic Researches, and died soon 
writer^ftfSu^teCw’steiS^^ ^ Ib the 'Tibeton creed the 

Tofe'^orJlfx Muller, In 1881 , translated the all return, and that for the good there is no sepa 
T)K»mmanada. a collection of verses: the Sutta rate existence m a future wor^ There to bee 
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accepting Buddhahood, that he may continue to tions of this kind established at dates long ante- 
be born again and again for the benefit of man- cedent to the Christian era. They were in the 
kind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be regener- form of vihara, or cells and caves, or buildings 
ated, and hence the famous epithets of Sathagatha, erected for the convenience of those who sought 
Hhus gone,’ and Sugata, ‘well gone,’ or ‘gone so to spiritualize themselves by separation from 
forever.’ The valley of Le or Ladakh proper, the world. Only the ruins of such buildings 
Zanskar, Hembaks or Dras, Surii, Purik, Spiti, exist in peninsular India, but in Tibet and Tartary 
Kubra, Janskee, and Eong, are all Buddhist ( The they still are like those left by the Indian Sramanas 
Bllsa TopeSyhy Major Cunnmgham^ pp. 1-67). or Lamas, ten and tw'enty centuries anterior to 
In Tibet, the Buddhist practical creed is thus the present, and varying very little from what is 
briefly stated by Csoma de Koros 1st, To take reported of the monasteries of the earlier Chris- 
refuge only with Budh. 2d, To form in the mind tians; there are also, according to M. Hue, both 
the resolution to aim at the highest degree of at Koon-boom and in Tibet, the types of the 
perfection, and so to be united with the Supreme devotees who practised penances, and sat as pillars, 
Intelligence. M, To humble oneself before Budh, like Simeon Stilites. In Burma, every Buddhist 
and to adore him. 4:th, To make offerings of lad, for a period, must enter a monastery, 
things pleasing to the six senses. 5th, To glorify Pythagorean institutions are described as very 
Budh by music, and by hymns, and by praise of monastic in their character, in that respect resem- 
his person, doctrine, and love of mankind, of his bling closely the vihara of the Buddhists of India, 
perfections or attributes, and of his acts for the The doctrines of Pythagoras were widely spread 
benefit of animated beings. 6th, To confess one’s over Greece, over Italy and Asia Minor, for cen- 
sins with a contrite heart, to ask forgiveness of turies after his decease, and under the name of 
them, and to repent truly, with a resolution not Mithraic the teachings of Budh had also a wide 
to commit such afterwards. 7th, To rejoice in the extension (Prlnsep's Tibet^ pp. 140, 161). 
moral merit and perfection of animated beings, To a Buddhist ascetic, continence is essential to 
and to wish that they may obtain beatitude, purity, but even contact is unlawful. Neverthe- 
8th, To pray and exhort existing holy men to turn less convents for women are yery characteristically 
the wheel of religion, that the world may long Buddhist institutions ^ they .existed ;n the Burman 
benefit by their teaching (jPrhisep’s Tihet^ Tar- empire till of late years, and are still to be met 
iary, and Mo7igolia, p. 167). with in Hepal, Tibet, and China (foy Cari, 

One of the established points in Tibetan p. 142), 

Buddhism is the belief in metempsychosis, or the jBwrmm— Ur. Mason says the philosophy of 

migration of the souls of animated beings ; and Buddhism, in Burma, is the religion of Buddhism, 
the Tibetans believe in six forms in which a living To be a Buddhist is to believe in the philosophy of 
being may be re-born, viz. lha, Tib.; deva, Sansk., Being. The Buddhists .propouAd as an axiom, that 
spirits or gods; mi, or men; lha mayin, or evil all things are unreal, and on it all their philosophy 
spirits; dudo or johsong, brute beasts ; yidaga, is based. Some Buddhists recognise idols, a few 
imaginary monsters; and inmates of nyaiba, or wholly reject the worship of idols; but these are 
naraka, orhell. equally Buddhists, who believe that true happiness 

To cease to exist is the prevailing hope with is not found in any state of body ^r mind ; that 
all Buddhists. The Buddhist longing for anni- existence is a calamity ; and.that the only desirable 
hilation is an exaggeration of the craving for object is the extinction of being, or nirvan, where 
rest which has been felt by many races, and by there is deliverance from ideas and consciousness, 
the followers of many creeds. The universal cry To be a pious Buddhist is to remain unaffected by 
of the overworked and sorrowing children of surrounding objects, to deny oneself of every- 
men has ever been that of the lotus-eaters : thing beyond the bare necessaries of life, and to 

* There is no joy but calm.’ cry out, day and night, all things are transitory, 

The universal refrain of humanity is one implying productive of unhappiness, and unreal. A change 
trouble, anxiety, and never-ceasing toil, and its of heart and implicit faith ar^ essentials of salva- 
aspiration is that of repose, A holiday is a cessa- tion, Burmese Bnddhists believe in good and 
tion of labour; and the highest hope of many evil spirits, and in the scheme of transmigration, 
Christians has ever been, to reach that bourne and, for the good, final absorption ; and the 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the Burmese Buddhist prays that he may, in his trans- 
weary are at rest. Nirvana is as a blown-out migrations, meet with a Buddha to convert him, 
candle. It is essentially in theory a non-aetive Woman takes a humble position in Burmese 
faith— -a faith of negatives. Tlieir ten command- Buddhism, and she longs to become a man in her 
ments, according to Max Muller, are:— Do not next transmigration. Their views as to the de- 
kill; do not steal; do not commit adultery; do sirableness for release from this life are evinced 
not lie; do not get intoxicated; abstain from in modes painful to European feelings. The Rev. 
unsuitable words ; abstain from public spectacles ; Mr. Marks, when in Moulmein, had a sick pupil 
abstain from excess in dress; do not have a large whom he went to see. On entering the house, 
bed; do not receive silver or gold. Ten obliga- and inquiring for the lad, the mother in a glad 
tions or precepts, dasa sil, are repeated when a manner repeated he was well, and jauntily led to 
Burmese enters a kyoiing as a novice (jFytcTie^ another room, where he was pained to find the 
ii. 192). young boy lying dead, and still more pained by 

In carrying out the ascetic views of Sakya Muni, the mother continuing to repeat that he was well, 
pious Buddhists of all these countries, both men In Burma, in some temples, four past terrestrial 
and women, have, from the first enunciation of his Buddhas occupy the four sides of the temples 
doctrines, been accustomed to withdraw from {Yide^ Cathay^ i. 242). 

public life into monasteries and convents. We In Burma, there is a great belief in spirits, both 
have distinct evidence of the existence of institu- good and bad, — amongst others, the nat and the 
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ProtestantsofChnstianityand 

le after the seclusion of a quarter of a century. _ 

:>s Cmu&of/ia— It is stated by a writer 
1 . Journal of the Indian Archipelago (Ho. xi. Hot. 

3 - 1852, p. 606), that, in Cambodia, Buddha is^ not 
ig regarded as the first cause, the creator ot all 
things; but there prevails amongst them a pan- 
la which all nature is deified, but above 
all they place Buddha, and worship him daily. 
Xao^.— Similarly, for instance, Be Came relates 
^uuux uuo (p. 113) that Buddhists of Laos offer parts of their 
dedicated, bodies at the image of Buddha, m the pagoda at 
Imsgivers; Phnom in Upper Laos. The interpreter to the 
5 the final French mission made an offering of his forefinger 

- ■ ;; *.* _■}. It was chopped 

off with a chopper by the attendants of the 

is open to pagoda. , . 

enioins is In China, monks try themselves with great 
> and tmth. The severities. Buddhism has never taken a high 
?erv Burma boy be- place amongst the philosophies and religio^^ ot 
ng the most recep- the country, though recognised ^ a state 
under the discipline from a.d. 65, under the emperor Mmg-ti. Buddh- 
tooongyee, to whom ist missionaries had entered China in the third 
M-ily delegated. He century before Christ. A missionary is mentioned 
in the kyoung or in the Chinese annals, m the year 217 B.C., 
re put to no trouble and about the year 120 B.C., a Chinese general, 
whole period of his after defeating the barbarous tribes north of the 
the m^ter. As a desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy a goMen 
tory, yet sufficiently statue of Buddha {MUUers Leeiures, p. oO)- 
nhvsmal well-being There was much intercouse between the Buddh- 
r cLtinuous attach- ists of India and China for some ^ntunes after 
'binff has a strong the introduction of Buddhism into Chma ; but m 
Spline, diligence, the 10th century, after a.d. 976, the religious 
idan<^ The h^poon- visitors to China became ^eatly more numerow. 
lagandists, and have Chinese pilgrims also had passed years m India 
oml instruction, and studying their religion, and they wrote narratives 
ation in their power, of their travels. Ofthese, therehavebeenpub- 
sts or Lamas of Tibet, lished the travels of Fa Hian, A.D. 899-414; of 
knowledge the Grand Hiwen Tlisang, a.d. 628-645 ; and of Horn Si^h, 
n,fll bnn/f He is the who set out A.D. 518. A later traveller Khi-Nie, 


of priests and laity, and defane the oDjects oi laiui 
They condemned the lax practices of this degene 
rate age, such as priests wearing sandals, wryin^ 

Soolay meaning the gre.at spirit to -whom Jhe ( 
pfiwode* ill tbe centre of Ruugoou is Uv-v-. 

Th^ RiKldhists of Burma are liberal almsgivers; Phnom in Upper Laos. 
hnf the act of inakino- the offering is the final French mission made an offering 

thegiftis up to half of the upper joint 


buddhism:. 


BUDDHIS1? ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 


sect. At Dyboots, in Japan, is a bronze figure of 
Buddha, 53 feet high. 

The Loo-Choo islands Buddhism is less perfect 
than that of the Japanese. 

The Korean Buddhists and Buddhism were 
made known to Mexico by Ciiinese priests in the 
5th centoy a.d., and had followers in that country 
until the 13th century, when the conquering 
Aztecs put an end to it. 

Perhaps no religion equals the Buddhist in its 
injunctions as to tenderness for animal life ; yet 
the Chinese, amongst whom are many Buddhists, 
and the Burmese, all of whom are Buddhists, are, 
as races, amongst the least merciful of mankind ; 
are cruel, revengeful, and remorseless shedders of 
the blood of their fellow-man. The Burman 
Buddhist will not kill a quadruped animal for 
food, but he eats with readiness all animals that 
have died of disease, or that have been killed by 
others ; and fish and the shrimp tribe, which their 
rivers and seas produce, are eaten in quantities 
greater than by any other known race. 

. Much of the costume of Buddhist priests and of 
the ritual has a similarity to those of Christians 
of the Romish and Greek forms ; and De Guignes, 
De Gama, Clavijo, Anthony Jenkinson, all notice 
statements regarding the Greek Church, the 
Chinese, and the Burmans, indicative of a belief in 
the identity of the form of worship. When Dr. 
Richardson and Captain MacLeod, in their explora- 
tion of the countries east of Burma, fell in with 
Chinese traders, these generally claimed them 
as of their own religion. In the Chinese temples 
are a number of images not unlike the Christian 
representations of Mary and of some of the saints, 
lamps and wax lights are on the Buddhist altar, 
the Buddhist priests are robed in the. sacred vest- 
ments called pluvials in Christian ritual books, 
processions of suppliants occur as with Christians, 
and chanting is in a style almost exactly like the 
Gregorian chants of Christian churches. Early 
Christian missionaries to China believed these to 
have been introduced among them by the devil 
clumsily imitating holy things, and grasping at 
the honours due to God (Yule^ ii. 551). 

In India, Buddhist caves .exist in Kattyawar, in 
a hill near Setana ; in another near Khadia, south 
of Junaghar ; at Hinglaj near Pattan, between the 
villages of Khadati Khan and Khamardand, in the 
Bardas; in the Salemal hill, North Bhabra; at 
Mewarda in the hill of Kakanda ; at Diveswar in 
the hill of Mandava, near Chotila ; at Devagarhi, 
near the village of Bhadali, south of Palyad; at 
Bhoeragarh, N.E. of Jasdan ; in the Jogi near ' 
Kanamatra village ; in the Palitana hill and at 
D warka. There are Buddhist caves also in Orissa. 

The caves of Junnar, Bhaja, Bedsa, Talaja hill, 
Sana, are remarkably devoid of figure ornament 
or imagery. In this respect they contrast strongly 
with Ajunta, EUora, Karla, the second and last 
few caves at Nasik, and many in Salsette. At 
Ajunta and other places are images of Buddha, 
in the sanctuaries and on the facades. They are 
entirely absent at Bhaja, and in the older and 
middle series of about ten caves at Nasik, and at 
J unnar. The Tulja Lena group of caves in a hill 
about IJ miles west from Junnar, are so named 
because one of them has been appropriated to 
Tulja Devi by the modern Brahmans. 

Nidana indicates twelve conditions of exist- 
ence, viz. ignorance, karmam or acts, conscious- 


ness, individuality, sensibility, objects of sense, 
sensation, desire or thirst, clinging to existence, 
birth, old age, and death. 

BuddMM triad ov (three jewels) 

consist of Buddha, Bharma, and Bangha. 

The Buddhist wheel is a prominent object in 
the Buddhist sculptures of India. It is supposed 
to be an emblem of the perpetual succession and 
eternity of matter; and it has served likewise 
another purpc«e in the corruptions of Buddhism. 
Prayers were pasted on it by the priests, who 
then put the wheel into rapid revolution. Each 
turn had the efficacy of an oral repetition ; and 
the faster it revolved, the more rapidly was the 
devotee approaching the ultimate bliss of nirvana. 

Buddha-Pasaka is a Buddhist salutation. It 
means worshipper of Buddha. Upasaka is another 
salutation. — Professor Max Muller'’s Lectures^ p. 
139, and Chips from a German Workshop ; 
Bunsen's God in History^ i. pp. 341, 211 ; Wheeler's 
History of India^ p. 159 ; Tennent's Ceylon^ i. pp. 
343, 5275ii.p.614; Tennent's Christianity m Ceylon^ 
pp. 206, 207, 264 ; Hardy's Eastern MonacUsm ; 
Calcutta Review; Frazer's Magazine^ June 1868 ; 
Rangoon Times; Saturday Review; Bengal A,?. 
Soc.Journ,; Journ. Ind. Archip.; Boivring's Siam^ 
i. p. 50; Prinsep' s Antiquities^ hy Thomas, p. 150; 
Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, pp. 140, 
1^2; Coleman's Mythology, p. 205; R.ev, W. 
Taylor's Catalogue Raisonne ; Toy Cart, p. 142 ; 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 23; Cunning- 
ham's Bhilsa Topes, pp. 1-67 ; Colonel Henry Yule's 
Embassy ; Yule's Cathay and ike Way thither; 
Perry's Bird's-eye View of India, p. 53 ; Hue's 
Recollections of a Journey, p. 105 ; The Rev. 
J. T. Jones in Journ. Lid. Arch. No. 9, vii. ; Tod's 
Rajasthan; American Expedition ; Mr. B. Hodgson ; 
De Cgrne; Bishop Smith; Coloyiel Fyiche ; Barth's 
Religions of India ; Bishop Blgandet; Fergusson's 
Rock-cut Temples of India; Fergusson and Bur- 
gess, Cave Temples of India; Hunter's Imp. Gaz. 

BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 
are the only vestiges of the prevalence in British 
India of the doctrines taught by Sakya Sinha and 
his disciples, but they afford valuable illustrations 
of the alterations introduced into that great 
teacher’s doctrines. It is known that the final 
disappearance of Buddhism from continental and 
peninsular India was violent, — their priests were 
slain and their temples burned, — and there can be 
no doubt that the Brahmanical priesthood were 
the immediate actors in the scenes, but whether 
these were of the Yaishnava or Saiva sect there 
is no information. The Buddhist remains now- 
existing may be divided into four distinct classes : 
First, cave temples, containing topes, sculp- 
tures, paintings, and numerous inscriptions. 
Aecnnd, vihara, or monasteries; Third, inscrip- 
tions on rocks and piUars; Fourth, topes, or 
religious edifices. 

The vihara or monasteries are of two kinds : 
First, cave viharas, of which several magnificent 
specimens have been published by Mr. Fergusson ; 
and second, structural viharas, of which some 
specimens still remain at Sanchi, but in a very 
ruinous condition. 

(a) The cave vihara consists of (1) natural 
caverns slightly improved by art. These are the 
most ancient, and are found appropriated to 
religious purposes in Behar and Cuttack. The 
next kind have. (2) a verandah opening behind 




BUDDHIST architectural REMAINS, BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 

into cells for the ahode of priests, as in Cuttack inscriptions are in the Lath character, and this 
and in the oldest vihara at Ajunta. The third gives their age as anterior to the Christian er^ 
m hL an Sved hall sup^rted on pillars. The frieze sculjiture m the Ganesgompha is 
Se Lst splendid of these are at Ajunta ; though superior to any 

Bhprwara at Ellora is also fiue, and there are the Sanehi to^ at Bkilsa. In it there are^no 

sSme S specLenrat Sals”^^ gods, no figures of different sizes, nor any extra- 

fh'l ^Buddhist ehaitya caves form the second vagance. In the Buddhist caves here, there arc 
clS These are temples or churches of the no>gures of Buddha,^nor any unage^^ In a 
series and one or more of them is attached to Jaina cave near, on Khandagin, the 24 thir 
e^^ tet of caU in Western India, though none tankara with their female energies are sculptured. 
S on the Sn side. Unlike the vihara, all The Ajunta are the most complete senes of 
these oaves have the same plan and arrangement. Buddhist caves in India, without any mixtore of 
All consist of an external porch or music gallery, Brahmanism, and contam types of all the rest, 
mi iSal gallery over tto entrance, a central They are n a ravine or narrow valley m the ghat 
aisle “wMch niay be called a nave, roofed by a south of the Tapfci- n n • 4.1 

riahl wavgon vLlt, and a semi-dome terminating At Baug, in a ravme or small valley m the ghat 
tL navef under the centre of which always on the north side of the valley of the lapti, are 
stands a dah^opa or ehaitya. In the oldest three ancient Buddhist caves. , , , 

temples the dah^gopa consiste of a plain central The A'arii caves are close to the high road from 
drum surmounted^ by a hemispherical dome Poona to Boinhay, about half-way down on the 
crowned by a Tee, whmh supported the umbrella right-hand side ofhhe valley as you pr^eed 
of state of wood or stone. These two clasess towards the sea. They are not so extensive m 
comprehend ^Itoe Buddhist caves in India. . those of Ajunta, hut ‘hey.ye purely Buddhist 

^ «...^...A«l.r I l»i Tvi/lla „rl,i iS* for reDroductiou 


Thp ikVd class of religious arcmtecturai remains lae auu --r - 

in India consists of Brahmanical caves, properly ™ India which eould be selected for re^duc^^^^ 
so called The finest specimens are at EUora by art, is the pnncipal excavation at Karli, and it 
and Eleohanta though some good ones exist also is also interesting as the oldest Indian work of 
on the ^land’of sJsette and at Mahabalipur. the kind known to exist KmIi has numerous 
In form many of them are copies of, and a good inscriptions in the eaves m . 

deal resemble the Buddhist vihara. But they The i>alseiie or ifen/icn cam, m the island of 
have not been appvopH^^ted from the Buddhists, as Salsette, are purely Buddhist, but inferior to th^e 
thl a^aneeS oX pillars and position of the of Ajunta or Karli. They are excavated m a hill 
sanctuary are different They are never sur- in the midst of an immense tract of forest country, 
roundedfiy cells, as all viharas are, and their walls and Mr. Fergr^on suppos^ thar date to 
are invariably covered or meant to be eover^ with the 9th or Nemuoh 

sculpture, while the viharas are almost as invari- Dhumnar, a^ut 40 miles b.E. from Nemuch, 
ablv^decorated by paintings, except the sanctuary, but close to Chnndivassa, contains Buddhist 
The subjects of the sculpture of course always set caves, with a Brahmameal rock temple i^eh^ 
tZ ouSn at rest. Those of Dhumnar, like the eaves of Ellora, 

tL fourth class consists of rook-eut models of contain a strong admixture „ 

stractoral Brahmanical temples. To this class The Ellora caves are excavated m a 
bXng the far-famed Kailas at Ellora; the Saivite ritio greenstone, and are largely Brahinanical. 
temple at Dhumnar, and the Ruths af Mahabali- They are m the face of the mountain overlooki^ 
nur^ The last are cut out of isolated blocks of the valley of the Godavery, close to Roza, the 

&e, tot the rest stand in pits. burial-placeofDowlatahad, and where Aurangzeb, 

The IndraSubba group at Ellora should perhaps Alamgir i., is interred. -d v • i 

form a fifth, bub whether they are Brahmanical Those of Ekplianta are entirely Bralimanicd, 
nr Tiina is undecided. though perhaps of the same age as those ot 

The or true Jaina caves occur at Khanda- Ellora. The eaves of Elephanta overlook the 
giri in Cuttack and in the southern parts of India, harbour of Bombay. They are cub m a harder 
but are few and insignificant. In the rock of rock than those at Ellora. These caws are in 
Gwalior fort, there are cut in the rock a number the island of ^ Ghanpm, called by Europeans 
of rude colossal Jaina figures some 30 to 40 feet Elephanta, an island in Bombay harbour. Among 
high, of some of their thirtankara, some sitting, the hundreds of figures th^e sculptured, every 
some standing. principal deity is found. Buddha is evidently, 

The Beliar caves are in the neighbourhood of from his size and situation, a principal personage 
Raiagriha. The Milkmaid’s cave and Brahman there. 

Girl’s cave have inscriptions in the Lath character. Mahabalipuram^ or the Seven I agodas, between 
They date about 200 B.C., and are the mostancient Oovelong and Sadras, south of Madras, has been 
caves of India. The Nagariuiii cave and Haft described by Dr. Babbington in ii. Irans, 
Khaneh or Satghar group are situated in the R. A. S., p. 258 ; and by Messrs. Chambers and 
southern arm of the hill, at some little distance Goldingham in A. R. vol. i. p. 145, and v. p. bJ ; 
from the Brahman Girl and Milkmaid’s cave, and by Mr. Charles Gubbins in Bengal As. boc. 
Another group is the neighbouring Kama Chapara Journal. The Mahabalipur caves are entirely 
and Lomas Rishi caves. Brahmanical, and have been excavated after all 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagin hills, the other series were formed {Jtergussons Koct- 
about 20 miles from Cuttack and five from Boban cut Temples of India), . . 

Eswaia, are next in antiquity to those of Behar. The inscriptions of king Asoka consist ot 
They are built on the hills of Udyagiri and edicts and proclamations. King Asoka carved nis 
Khandagiri ; the former are Buddhist and the edicts on the rocks at Dhauii in Cuttack, also at 
older, the latter probably Jaina. Many of the J Girnar in Gujerat, at Kapurdagiri, near Pesha- 
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wur, and oil pillars erected in different parts of ( tbe Chambal, and tlie Simiaitclia on the CliambaL 
the country. In the thirteenth edict of the rock- The great Tuar tribe are also said to have been 
cut inscriptions, he mentions having, about B.c. of Yadu origin. The Hya also was a branch of 
258, formed treaties of alliance with Ftolemy the Yadu, some of whom formed Panchaldesa or 
Philadelphos, Antiochus Theos, Antigonus Gon- Panehalika, and the seed of Bajeswa at one time 
atiis, Magas of Gyrene, and Alexander, the king occupied ail the countries on the Indus. The 
of Epirus and Macedonia, mentioned hy Justin, Bhatti and Jharijah thus trace their descent from 
for the protection or aid of his co-religionists in Budh and Krishna, and they may be said to 
their dominions. They have been deciphered occupy the Indian desert from the Sutlej to the 
successively by J. Prinsep, Norris, Dowson ; and ocean. Budh seems to have been the first emigrant 
elucidated by the works of Burnouf, Lassen, from Sakadwipa or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz. 
Wilson, Kem, Buhler, General A. Cunningham, about B.C. 2400. Between Budh and Krishna was 
Oo^us Inscriptionum, and E. Senart in Journal a period of 1200 years. But his descendants had 
Asiatique. deified Budh; and in Hindu mythology he is 

BUDGERO W. Anglo-Hind. A boat in use described as the son of Soma or Chandra or Indu, 
on the Ganges. See Boat. the moon, by Rohini. The date of the apotheosis 

BUDH, in Hindu astronomy, the planet Mer- of Budh is not known. Prior to the deification 
cury, and Hindus deem it fortunate to be born of Krishna, Budh was worshipped by all the Yadu 
under this planet. Budh presides over Wednes- as the great ancestor (Pitriswara) of the Lunar 
day, Budh war, dies Mercurii. In one of the race. The principal shrine of Budh was at 
zodiacs, he is represented seated on a carpet, Dwarica, where he still receives adoration as 
holding in his hands a sceptre and a lotus ; in Budha Trivikrama. But by the deification of 
another he is shown riding on an eagle ; and Krishna, whose emblem was the eagle, Krishna’s 
elsewhere he is described as sitting in a car drawn mysteries superseded the simpler worship of 
by lions ; and by Ward as sitting on a lion. Budh. The worship of Bal, or the sun, as Bal- 

BUDH, an ancestor of a branch of the great nath, and of the moon as that of Budh, seem 
Hindu people of a time piior to authentic history, to have co-existed, and an amalgamation had 
He is traced by them up to Brahma, from whom occurred, as the serpent was made to twine round 
he descends through Atri, Samudra, Chandra, or the lingam, as at the shrine of Eklinga. Colonel 
Soma, and Yrihashpati. Budh is said to have Tod is of opinion that the original worship of 
married Ila, daughter of Ikshwaku ; and the Budh was monotheistic, and that prior to the 
descendants of this union were, in succession, rise of Tishnuism, the three idolatrous classes of 
Pururava, Ayu or Yaou, Nohas or Nohus, and Hindnstan were the adorers of Bury a and the 
Yayat. Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar descendants of Budh, who preserved the serpent 
andChinesegenealogistsas their great progenitor; sign of their race, and Krishna’s followers, who 
and from Yayat sprang three great lines, the adopted the eagle. There seem to have been 
Yadu, Puru, and Oora or Oorvasa, from each of 56 clans of the Indu, who were distinguished by 
whom came many dynasties ruling on the Indus, names of animals, — takshac, the serpent ; aswa, 
in Hindustan, Assam, Ava, and China. The the horse; sassu, the hare; lomri or nomri, the 
great Hya was a branch of the Yadu ; and five fox, etc. etc. — ’Tod’s Rajasthan^ i- PP- 533-586. 
members of it formed Panehalika or Panchaldesa, BUDHA-BASARA. Sansk. Budha-kakara, 
and the seed of Bajaswa occupied all the countries Tel. Cardiospermum halicacabum. Popular 
on the Indus. Of the three lines, the Yadu, superstition asserts that by eating its seeds, the 
Puru, and Oora, the Yadu became the most understanding is enlightened, and the memory 
illustrious. 'The descendants of Budh and Ha rendered miraculously retentive . — ElU FI, And, 
were known as the Chandravansa, Somavansa, or BUDHA DAS, father of Upatisso, who built 
Induvansa, all of these meaning the Lunar race ; hospitals for cripples, for pregnant women, for the 
but the fame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior blind and diseased. 

designations, and throughout India the Lunar BUDHA GANGA, also Burba Ganga, the old 
race came to be styled Yaduvansa. The Yadu bed of the Ganges, from which the stream has 
held territories in Hindustan about Aliahabad, shifted. It is traceable below Hastinapur, and 
but seemingly in small republican states, some also below Soron and Kumpil. The change of 
of which were staked and lost at play. The bed seems to have occurred since the time of 
relatives then fought for dominion, for eighteen Akbar.'—jE'ZHot 

days, on the field of Kuru Khet, There was no BUDHA GHOSHA or Budha Ghosa, a Brah- 
battle of armies, but a series of single combats, man, a native of Buddha Gaya, who became a 
with treacherous, cruel surprises, during which convert to Buddhism. He lived in the early part 
nearly all the Yadu fell, and at the close, of the 5th century A. D., nearly 1000 years after 
several of those remaining emigrated, amongst Sakya Muni (ob. B.c. 543). He went to Ceylon 
whom Krishna was one. The story is told in tbe A.D. 430, and there compiled his great work, the 
Mahabharata. After the combats, the Yadu seem Visuddhi Magga, or Path of Holiness, a cyclo- 
to have left the Ganges, and to have been peedia of Buddhist doctrine. He was subsequently 
expelled from Dwarica, to have crossed the Indus, employed to re-write in Pali the commentaries, 
passed Zabulisthan, and founded Gajni and Samar- which had been handed down in Singhalese, 
cand, but to have swept back on the Indus into Mahendra, son of Asoka, is supposed to have 
Gujerat and the Indian desert, from which they brought the Attba Katta, ancient commentaries 
expelled the Langaha, Johya, Mohila, etc., and in Pali, to Ceylon, and to have translated them 
founded successfully Tannote, Derrawul, and into Singhalese, which Budha Ghosha, about a.d. 
Jeysulmir. They are now known as the Bhatti 430, re-translated into Pali. His great eloquence 
of Jeysulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj, the obtained for him his titular name, meaning Voice 
tribes occupying Kerrowlee and Subbulghur on of Buddha. — Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 
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BUDHA GUPTA, 

BUDHA GUPTA, a king who governed the 
country between the Jumna and the Nerbadda, 
about the eighth century. 

BUDH-ASHTAMI. Sastsk. A Hindu holiday, 
from Budha, Mercury, and Ashtami, the eighth 
lunar day, 

BUDKAYAlsfA, a Hindu pMlosoplier, who 
lived in Ilavratu, the country which surrounds 
Suraeru. He taught that God alone is unchange- 
able- He is said to have been the author of a 
law treatise, and to have arranged some parts of 
the Vedas into chapters. — Ward^ iv, p. 30. ^ 

BUDH’S BEGGING POT, the Kasgal-i-Ali, is 
a circular bowl, 4 feet wide and 2 feet deep in 
the centre ; the sides are 4 inches thick. It is of 
black porphyry. It is in a corner of the enclosure 
of the tomb of Sultan Wais, at Kandahar, 
BUDHWAR, Wednesday, sacred to3udh, and 
named after him. Amongst Hindus it is a day 

propitious to any new undertaking. ^ 

BUDI. Hind. Among Hindus, the penod of 
the month from full to new moon, called the 
dark half of the month . — Elliot 
BUDI-BUDAKI. Can. A class of religious 
mendicants in Mysore. 

BUDIDE. Tel. Ashes. 

Budide Chatta, Heliotropium coromandelianum. 
Budide Gummadi, Benincasa cerifera, Sayi^ 
referring to the white powder covering the fruit. 

Budide Fannu, a fee for permission to bury a 
corpse. 

BIJDIL. Hind. Picea Webbiana, P, Findrow. 
BUDKHES. Hind. Cordalis Govauiana. 
BUDLA, or Buddali. Karn. A leather bottle. 
BUDLEYUN. Greek. The mooql of the 
Arabians and Googal of India, names of bdellium, 
also of the Commiphora Madagascarensis tree. 

BUDRANJA BOYA. Hind. A small species 
of Melissa, found about Ajmir, where it is con- 
sidered heating, and is used to cleanse the blood ; 
one seer sells for two rupees. — Gen, Med, Top, 
BUDRI. Beng. Zizyphus jujuba, 
BUDSHUR. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 
BUDXJ. Hind. Viscum attenuatum. 
BHDUMURU. Tel. Sponia orientalis, Planch, 
BUFF. 

' Biifalo ; Cuojo di 
Bufalo, . . . 


It. 


Peau passees enbuffles, Fb. 

Peaxi de buffle; Bufiie, ,, 

Bujffelhaute, . . . Geb. 

A kind of leather prepared from the skins of 
thick-liided animals, buffaloes, oxen, and the deer 
tribe. — McCulloch; Faulkner, 

BUFFALO. 

Bubalus Buffelus, Blum. } Bos bubalus, Briss. 

Bhains (male), , Hind. Karbo ; Karbou, Malay. 
Mhains (female), . „ | Moonding, . , StJNDAN. 

The buffalo inhabits Tibet, but is domesticated 
in India, the Indian Archipelago, and southern 
Europe. It is the only indigenous ruminant of 
Ceylon. They are frequently albinos, with pink 
eyes. The finest of the domesticated buffaloes of 
India are reared in the Hyderabad Dominions, 
west of Nirmul. Some naturalists are inclined to 
the opinion that there are two species. They are 
large, ungainly-looking animals, with great horns ; 
but a domesticated breed, to the west of Nirmul, 
are of enormous size, almost like small elephants, 
and give a great quantity of milk. They are 
kept as milch kine, but are also employed as 
beasts of burden and draft ; also to carry sacks 
on their backs, to plough with, to drag carts. 


BUG. 

They have little or no hair, and their hides look 
like polished leather. They require to be in a 
moist climate, or to be immersed in water daily. 
They love to wallow in water or slimy mud, and 
often roll themselves to get a coating of it. A large 
male buffalo is more than a match for a tiger. 

It has large flat horns, some curved and some 
long (spirocerus and macrocerus). Its ribs are 
large, flat, and white. It is the buff alo, buffle, and 
biiffel of the French and Germans. In the Ham- 
bangtotte country, in Ceylon, the villagers 
much annoyed by the wild ones, that mingle with 
the tame when sent out to the woods to pasture, 
and it constantly happens that a savage stranger, 
placing himself at the head of the tame herd, 
resists the attempts of the^ owners to drive them 
homewards at sunset. Being an animal to which 
water birds are accustomed, the Singhalese train 
the buffalo to sport, and, concealed behind the 
animal, browsing listlessly along, they guide it by 
ropes attached to its horns, and thus creep undis- 
covered within shot of the flock. In the northern 
parts of India, they are similarly trained to assist 
the sportsman in approaching deer. One of these 
sporting buffaloes sells for a considerable sum. 
Between 1851 and 1855, Liverpool imported from 
India, annually, about 30,000 of its hides 
and 600 tons of horns. The male buffalo is 
frequently sacrificed by non- Aryan races, some- 
times in considerable numbers ; and only in 1859, 
the Government of Madras ordered the magistrate 
of the Krishna Division to forbid the cruel rite of 
Ammavaru, wherein bullocks are impaled alive to 
appease the goddess Devi, and avert cholera. 
On that occasion, in a small village, from twelve 
to twenty-four Mllocks were sacrificed, as also 
several hundred sheep, and the heads of the 
sacrificed buffaloes were carried in procession on 
the heads of men. There are two generafiy 
recognised wild species of buffaloes in Africa,— - 
the Gape buffalo (B. caffer), and the short-horned 
buffalo (Bos brachyceros). — Bikmore^ Travels j 
Stat of Commerce ; Tennent^s Ceylon. 

BUFFALO THORN, Acacia latronum. 

BUFONI A, a section of the 2d sub -class of 
reptiles, Batrachia, and order Batrachia salienta. 
The section Bufonia includes the families Rhino- 
dermatidse and Bufonidse. Bufo scabra, the 
Bengal and Java toad, abounds in the marshes in 
the Lachen valley, adjoining Tibet. This is a 
remarkable instance of wide geographical distri- 
bution for a batrachian, which is common at the 
level of the sea under the tropics.— iJoofcer, Jour. 

BUG, an insect belonging to the family Hemi- 
ptera, several genera of which occur in India. 
Amongst others are Cantuo oceliatus, Leptoscelis 
marginalis, Gallidea Stockerius, etc. etc. Of the 
aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma Indicum 
attains a size of nearly three inches. Some of 
them are most attractive in colour ; a green one is 
often seen on leaves, and is quite inoffensive if 
unmolested, but if irritated exhales an offensive 
odour . — Tennenfs Ceylon. 

BUG. Insects known as coffee bugs have, in 
recent years, occasioned anxiety and losses to the 
coffee planters. In Ceylon, the first regularly 
worked estate was opened in 1825, but the bug 
does not seem to have appeared in large quantities 
till 1845, when, however, it began to spread with 
such rapidity, that in 1847 a very general alarm 
was taken by the planters, about the same time 
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that the potato, vine, and olive diseases began to 
create alarm in Europe. The coffee bug seems, 
however, to be indigenous in Ceylon, for the 
white bug has been found on orange, guava, and 
other trees, as also on beet*root and other vege- 
tables, and the brown bug attacks the guava, 
hibiscus, Ixora, Justicia, and orange trees—indeed, 
every plant and tree, and even the weeds, on a 
coffee estate, particularly such as are in gardens. 

When a coffee tree is attacked by the bug, it is 
deprived of its sap and its nourishment, whilst 
the fungus, which never fails to attend on the 
bug, prevents restoration by closing the stomates 
through which the tree breathes and respires. 
Bug, Mr. Nietner tells us, existed on the estates to 
an incalculable extent ; none were believed to be 
quite free from it. Whole estates are seen black 
with bugs, i,e, with the fungus-, and he asks, 

‘ Am I wrong in saying that if there was no bug 
in Ceylon, it would at a rough guess produce 
50,000 cwts. of coffee more than it actually does ? ’ 
The value of this quantity on the spot being about 
£125,000, this sum represents the aggregate of 
the annual loss by bug sustained by the Ceylon 
planters. 

Mr. Nietner’s observations had been more par- 
ticularly confined to the group of districts around 
Peacock Hill, but bis list of the enemies of Hie 
coffee tree holds good in general for the entire 
coffee region of Ceylon. He tells us, however, 
that the brown and white bug and the black 
and white grub are the only universal and im- 
portant enemies of the coffee tree, and that 
the destruction caused by Arhines, Limacodes, 
Zeuzera, Phymatea, Strachia, and the coffee rat, 
appear to be of a more local and occasional nature, 
and are therefore of less importance.^ There are 
three pests which are chief,— the white bug, the 
brown bug, and the black bug. 

The appearance and disappearance of the coffee 
bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It comes and 
goes,— now rapidly spreading over a whole estate, 
now confining itself to a single tree amongst 
thousands; here leaving an estate in the course 
of a twelvemonth, there remaining permanently. 
Sometimes spreading over a whole estate, some- 
times attacking a single field, then leaving it for 
another and another. But the white bug prefers 
dry, and the brown, damp localities, the latter 
being found more plentiful in close ravines a-nd 
amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open hill- 
sides, and it is probably to this predilection that the 
shifting of the insect is attributable. The bug 
of course seeks out the softest and most sheltered 
parts of the tree, the young shoots, the under sides 
of the leaves, and the clusters of berries. The 
injury done by the white bug seems more severe 
than that from tlie brown, but, not being so 
plentiful as the latter, it is of less general import- 
ance. The white bug is especially fond of con- 
gregating amongst the clusters of berries, which 
drop off from the injury they receive, and trees 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. The 
injury produced by the brown bug is the weaken- 
ing of the tree, and is thus more general, but the 
crop does not drop off altogether nor so suddenly. 
With white bugs on an estate, the crop can hardly 
he estimated ; with brown bugs it can. 

The White or Mealy Bug is the Pseudococcns 
adonidum. The male insect is of a dirty brownish 
colour, and slightly hairy. It is very minute 


(very much smaller than the female, only about 
half a line long), and resembles certain small 
Ephemeridse or May-fiies. The female is oval, 
brownish-purple, covered with a white mealy 
powder, which forms a stiff fringe at the margin 
and at the extremity of the abdomen two setae. The 
larvae and pupae are active, and move about. The 
insects, in all stages of development, are found in 
Ceylon all the year round, chiefly in dry and hot 
localities, on the branches of trees, and on the 
roots to one foot under ground. Mr. Metner says 
it is identical with the species naturalized in the 
conservatories of Europe. It is preyed upon by 
tbe Scymnus rotundatus, a minute beetle of the 
ladybird tribe, of the size of a pin's head, black 
and pubescent ; also, the yellow-coloured and 
common Encyrtus Nietneri and the black-coloured 
scarce Ohartococcus musciformis, two minute 
Hymenoptera (wasps), only long, and tbe 
minute whitish mite, Acarus translucens. Of the 
members of this family of insects, tbe Goccidse, 
some, as the cochineal and lac insects, are of great 
economical importance, but others, as the sugar- 
cane blight of the Mauritius, the As^iidiotus, and 
the coffee bug, are excessively baneful to the 
gardener and agriculturist. 

The male of the Brown or Scaly Bvg, Lccanium 
coffese, is of a clear light pinkish-brown colour, 
slightly hairy, and very pretty. It is more delicate 
than the male Pseudococcus. The females when 
young are yellowish, marked with grey or light 
brown ; and old individuals are light brown, with 
a dark margin. It affects cold, damp, and close 
localities 3000 feet in height, pd the propagation, 
as in the white bug, is continuous. The brown 
bug is much infected with parasites, amongst 
which the most common are eight minute Hy- 
menoptera (wasps) with brilliant colours; but a 
mite, the Acarus translucens, and the larva of 
the Chilocorus circumdatus, a kind of ladybird, 
also feed on tbe bug. In tbe larva state, the 
male and female brown bug are not distinguish- 
able. The number of eggs produced by a female 
brown bug is about 700. Tiiose of the white bug 
are not so numerous, but their propagation in 
Ceylon is continuous throughout the year, anti 
this explains their great abundance compared with 
cold countries, where the produce is one generation 
of yonng annually. The brown bug, particularly 
the full-grown female, is dreadfully infested with 
parasites, which thus greatly help the planter. 
Indeed, it is a question whether coffee-plantiog 
could be carried on without their aid in the 
destruction of the bug. 

The Black Bug \b Lecanium nigrum, but the 
female only is known. In colour it is from 
yellowish-grey to deep brown, and almost black 
in age, and of a shield -like shape. It occurs 
alone, but also intermixed with the brown bug, 
but it is much less abundant, and therefore not 
demanding the planter’s attention. Its occupation 
of a coffee or any other tree gives rise to the 
appearance of a glutinous saccharine substance, 
which has received the name of honey-dew. This 
is either a secretion of the bug, or the extravasated 
sap which flows from the wounded tree, or pro- 
bably a combination of both. A fungus, or two 
fungi, the Syncladium Hietneri and Triposporium 
Gardneri, seem to depend on this for vegetation, as 
the honey-dew and the fungus disappear with the 
bug. 
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Another "bug, the SiracMa geomctrica, of a | 
yellowish colour, but marked with grey and ! 
orange on the upper side, was found at Baclulla. ' 
It feeds upon the juice of the young berries, three 
per cent, or more of which were said to have 
suffered from it. It is allied to the green or foetid 
bug ; but though it may occasionally cause de- 
struction, there is no fear of it ever becoming a 
serious nuisance. 

One of the Aphidse, Aphis coffese^the coffee louse, 
is found in small communities on the young shoots 
and on the under side of the leates of the cocoanut 
tree, but the injuries it occasions are* insignificant. 

Several caterpillars^ the Aloa lactinea, the 
Orgyia Ceyl'anica, Euproctis virguncula, the 
Trichia exigua, Narosa conspersa, the Limacodes 
graciosa, and a species of Drepana, are found on 
the coffee trees, but they do not cause much 
injury.- Another caterpillar, however, though 
fortunately not abundant, the Zeuzera coffese, 
destroys many trees, both young and old, by 
eating out the heart. It resembles the caterpillar 
of tibe goat-moth of England, and is as thick as a 
goose quill. It generally enters the tree 6" or 12^' 
from the ground, ascending upwards. The sickly 
drooping of the tree marks its presence. 

Black Grub . — The larva of the moth called 
Agrostis segetum is the vety destructite black 
grUb. This pest is about an inch long, and is 
most abundant from August to October. The 
caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
night to feed, and is very common and injurious. 
They attack not only cofee trees, but all sorts of 
vegetables and flowers, and are very destructive 
to gardens and in the field, as they eat every- 
thing that is artificially raised, despising grass and 
weeds. They generally appear only on certain 
fields, and will not go over an estate. The insect 
is not confined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well 
known in India, at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Europe, where it injures the grain and beet- 
root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks young 
coffee trees, gnawing off the bark round the stem 
just above the ground. Where the trees are very 
small, they are bitten right off, and the tops some- 
times partially dragged under the ground, where 
the grubs may easily be discovered and dislodged. 
The damage which they inflict on plantations 
may be estimated, when it is mentioned that Mr. 
Nietner lost through them in one season, in 
certain fields, as many as 25 per cent, of the 
young trees he had put down. 

The larva of a little moth, the Galleriomorpha 
lichenoides, and three caterpillars of the Boarmia 
leucostigmaria, B. Ceylaiiica, and Empithecia 
coffearia, are found on coffee trees and other 
plants from September to December. 

■ The larva of the Gracillaria coffeifoliella mines 
•the coffee leaves ; it is very common, but of no 
importance to the planter. 

The ravages of the large, well-known, beautiful 
locust, the Phymatea 2 mnctata, with its scarlet 
abdomen and yellow and bronze, above, are not 
continuous in the coffee tree, but are occasionally 
' very annoying. A swarm settled on a field of 
"one-year-old coffee and gnawed the bark off the 
stems, causing them to throw out many shoots, 
and permanently disfigured five per cent, of the 
trees. They do not touch the Illuk grass, Saccfe- 
rum Konigii, Eetz^ but seem only to attack culti- 
vated plants and trees. At TangaUe they 


destroyed tobacco plantations, and at l^Iatillce in 
Kandy the native grain crops were injured by 
these locusts. The larvse and pupge are as de- 
structive as the perfect insects ; but this seems, 
fortunately, the only species of locust that does 
any real injury in Ceylon, and this injury is in 
importance not to be compared with that done 
by other species in other countries. 

White Grub . — Under this name are included the 
larvse of various Melolonthidse, the cockchafers of 
Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee plantations, 
young and old, by eating the roots of the trees. 
Mr. J. L. Gordon of Kambodde considers the 
white grub to be by far the greatest enemy of the 
coffee trees which the planter has to contend 
with, as he never knew a single tree recover after 
their attack ; and he adds that they had destroyed, 
at Eambodde, in two years, between eight and 
ten thousand fine old coffee trees. !Mr. Gordon 
used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees, 
and take out such grubs as he could find. 

Weevils . — The family of the weevils is one of 
the most extensive amongst the beetles ; and in 
Ceylon, as in Europe, many of its members do 
much injury to agricultural produce. Mr. Nietner 
had seen nearly the whole sweet potato (Batatas 
edulis) crop of the Negombo district destroyed by 
one of them, the Oylas sturcipennis. The common 
rice weevils Sitopliilys oryzje, is another instance ; 
and one of the cocoanut tree destroyers of the 
Ceylon low country, the Sphsenophorus plani- 
pennis, belongs also to this family. The Arhines ? 
destructor, a beautiful green weevil, Mr. Nietner 
had not found do any iujury to coffee trees ; but 
Mr. J. Rose of Matturattee, writing to him, says, 

‘ The mischief they do is plentiful, and if they were 
as plentiful as the bug, they would be the planter’s 
worst enemies. Five or six acres were completely 
covered with them, and they consumed almost 
every leaf. Year after year they appeared upon 
the same place. One year they appeared upon a 
neighbouring estate in great force, and ran over at 
least forty acres. The same thing occurred on 
three other estates.’ 

The Acarus coffex^ or coffee mite, is so small as 
to be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It is 
closely allied to the red spider of the hothouses 
of Europe. Nearly all the year round, but chiefly 
from November to April, it feeds on the upper 
side of the coffee leaves, giving them a brownish 
sunburnt appearance. Individual trees suffer 
from its attacks, but the aggregate damage from 
it is not great. 

The coffee rat of Ceylon, the Golunda ElliotH, 
occasionally commits much damage, seemingly to 
get the bark, for they do not seem to eat the 
berries. With their long sharp incisors they bite 
off with great smoothness the smaller and 
younger branches, generally an inch from the 
stem ; and should the plants be quite young, 
just taken from the nursery, they bite them 
right off a few inches from the ground, and 
carry them to their nests in hollow trees. They 
appear irregularly at intervals from the jungles, 
and there is hardly an estate that does not now 
and then receive a visit from them. The natives 
of Ceylon say that their food in the jungles is a 
species of Strobilanthus, called Nilu in Singhalese, 
and that the rats only issue from their forest 
residence and attack the coffee estates when their 
forest food fails. 
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The injuries from other animals are not serious. 
A squirrel, the Sciurus Layardi, which eats the 
coffee berries, is common on estates ; the pulp 
alone is digestible, and the coffee beans are 
dropped on logs of wood and on the ground. 
Jackals and monkeys occasionally do the same ; 
this is called parchment coffee. A deer will now 
and then come from the forest and nibble the tops 
of the young trees. 

Mantis tricolor, Nietner^ the Mantis of the 
coffee tree, is green, lower wings reddish, with 
large blackish spot at the posterior margin. The 
female is 1 inch long, with inch of an expanse 
of wings. The male is considerably smaller. The 
eggs are deposited upon coffee leaves, in cocoon- 
like masses of f of an inch in length, but drawn 
out further at each end. As to the remedies to 
all these plagues, Mr. Nietner tells us that several 
means of checking the extension of the bug have 
been proposed and tried. Amongst these, the in- 
troduction of the red ant; but their bites are so 
fierce and painful, that the coolies refuse to go 
amongst the trees while the ants are there. 
Eubbing off the bug by hand has been tried, but 
it can only be attempted upon young trees 
without crop ; Mr. Nietner, although allowing that 
an immense quantity of bug is thus destroyed, 
is nevertheless of opinion that the effect 
is but trifling. He thinks that the applica- 
tion of tar to the roots is a good suggestion, 
although he is obliged to admit that hitherto no 
important results have been achieved by it. He 
adds that high cultivation seems to have the effect 
of throwing it off. But as the bug seems to 
depend on locality, Mr. Nietner does not look for 
any beneficial result so long as the physical aspect 
is unchanged. He thinks that if the open, warm, 
airy pattenas were cultivated, which the experi-* 
ments on a large scale, tried at Passelawa, show 
that they can be, the brown bug, which is the great 
destroyer, would not find the conditions favourable 
to its existence ; or perhaps, if estates as a rule 
were made smaller than they generally are, if the 
reduction in acreage were counterbalanced by a 
higher system of cultivation, universally carried 
out, the bug would not be so numerous as it now 
is (Mr. Nietner). In the Peninsula of India, 
hoi'er is a name given to the larva of certain 
coleopterous beetles, which injure coffee trees. 
There are two, the white and red borer, and the 
chief of these is the Xylotrechus quadripes of 
Chevrolat. The large and rapid introduction of 
coffee-growing into Ceylon and India has shown 
that the plant is liable to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the cause 
of much loss. Coffee trees in Coorg have also 
been injured by the rot, a disease resulting from 
improper pruning. The rot attacks and decays 
the centre of the stem. In Coorg, when the tree is 
attacked by the borer, the leaves become yellow 
and droop. The insects are generally about the 
diameter of a small quill, are always confined to 
the wood, and never enter the bark until the larva 
has done its work, passed through the pupa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a beetle. 
-The eggs are deposited by the females near the 
root of the tree, and the pupa borers tunnel up the 
heart of the plant. — Nietner; Di\ Bidie on Coffee 
Planting, See Coffee. 

BUG of Miana. See Argas. 

BUGGLEOONDA, a steep basaltic hill rising 


about 1200 feet above the plain near Innaconda, in 
the Guntur colleetorate of the Madras Presidency, 
and remarkable for the frequent earthquakes 
which occur at it. No crater has been observed, 
but it has three peaks, the central one being the 
highest. The name, meaning the charcoal hill, 
has been given to it from the black colour of its 
rocks. About the year 1840 earthquakes occurred 
several times in one month, and large stones 
rolled from the hill to the plains. Heynes says 
(Tracts, pp. 108-117) the Chicota hill has frequent 
earthquakes, and that the Ongole hill seemed to 
affect the compass; 

BU-GHYEE-PHyOO. Bubm. Clerodendron 
viscosum, 

BUGIO, in Japan, a civil officer who exercises 
controlling powers over collectors, interpreters, and 
other inferior officers. See Japan, 

BUGIS or Bugi, a bold, self-reliant, maritime 
people of Celebes, of which they occupy the 
northern part, and are known, in consequence, as 
Macassar men.- The Bugis, originally from the 
same stock as the Malay, are superior to all other 
natives of the Archipelago in their spirit of 
adventure. They are a brave, active, haughty, 
fierce, and vigorous race. They love justice, and 
are faithful to their bonds, but seldom forgive 
injuries. Under the name of Macassars, they form 
the flower of the colonial troops in the Dutch ser- 
vice. Macassar was the most notorious place in 
the Eastern Archipelago for the Bugis people to run 
amok. On the average, one or two occurred 
in the month. It was in fact the national mode 
of committing suicide amongst the natives of 
Celebes, and was therefore the fashionable mode 
of escaping difficulties. Ten or twenty persons 
were sometimes killed and wounded at one of the 
amok. Stabbing and killing at all he meets, the 
amok runner is at last overpowered, and dies 
all the excitement of battle. It is a delirious in- 
toxication, a temporary madness, absorbing every 
thought and action (Wallace, i. p. 174). Although 
they bear some personal resemblance to the 
Malays, arising probably from a common origin, 
in every quality but courage they are essentially 
different. Exposed to the same temptations, and 
most skilful and adventurous navigators, they 
have never adopted the occupation of piracy, but 
abhor and resist it, and defend themselves against 
the Malay prahiis with the most heroic 
desperate valour whenever they are attacked, 
proceeding, if overpowered, to blow up their 
vessels rather than submit. The poorest of these 
hardy islanders is as impatient of a blow as a 
European gentleman ; and it is permitted to any 
one to avenge an affront by the death of the 
person who offers it. A more than Spartan 
training is bestowed on children. The males at 
the age of five or six are removed from their 
parents, lest they should be made effeminate by 
indulgence, and they are not restored to their 
family until they are of an age to marry. They 
are the Phoenicians of the Indian Archipelago; 
and there is not a coast, from the northern 
of the Australian continent to the Malay Peninsula, 
where their ships are not habitually seen. They 
leave their country in the beginning of the eastern 
monsoon on a trading voyage, and proceed west- 
ward until they reach Singapore. With vessels of 
peculiar build, of from forty to 
they conduct aln 
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Bui Champa, Ksempferia rotunda. 

Bui-Choti, Anabasis multifiora. 

Bui Madaran, Achillea millifolium, Artemisia 
Indica, Artem. vestita, Wall 

Bui-Mung, and Bui-Singh, Aracliis hypogjea. 

Buin Aonlah, Phyllanthus niruri. 

Buin Kaviti, Feronia elephantum. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. In the Peninsula 
of India, all the most ancient buildings are of 
stone, while the edifices of the past five hundred 
years, comprising some of the most stupendous 
piles, are of brick. The great religious institutions 
of Sri Sailam in Cuddapah, at Conjeveram, 
Ohellambraro, Srirangam, the temples at Tanjore, 
Gangondaram, and Tiibhuwanam, the ruins at 
Bijanagar, Bijapur, Gogi, and Kulburga, the 
pagoda at Leepichi in the Bellary, and that at 
Tarpatri in the Cuddapah district, monuments of 
ancient Hindu and Mahomedan art, are of stone. 
Those connected with architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, called into being by the exigencies of 
religion, always the best stimulus to works of 
design, have suffered more from sectarian zeal 
I than the ravages of time, and they are widely 
scattered over the length and breadth of the land. 
Sculptured stones, fortifications, temples, and 
works of irrigation are found in every direction , 

I and not only impart a knowledge of the state of 
I science and civilisation at various periods, butthrow 
I a valuable light on other subjects of inquiry, 

; The recent advent of the British nation into 
India, the efforts needed to obtain a standing- 
place, and the duty devolving on them of intro- 
ducing useful public works, have all hitherto 
prevented them from engaging in ornamental 
architecture. The cupola of the Presbyterian 
church at Madras, built by Colonel de Havi- 
land, is good, and there are a few ornamental 
buildings in Calcutta and Bombay. But works 
such as the Ganges Canal, the Southern Coast 
Canals, already extending almost from the Brah- 
maputra and the Ganges to the western coast, 
i the great dams across the Godavery and the 
Kistna, the tunnelling of the Ganges and Indus, 
the roads everywhere, from Cape Comorin to 
Tibet, the railroads with their stupendous bridges, 
and the irrigation canals, already in vastness 
and in public usefulness, surpass all that Aryan, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Pathan, Moghul, or Arab rulers 
had done during their previous 3000 years of occu- 
pation. The Moghul dynasties of India, besides 
palaces and tombs, porticos and mosques, left a 
few useful sarai and bridges, but many of these 
were erected by private persons. 

In the northern part of the Peninsula, from the 
Central Provinces to the Godavery, is a great 
greenstone area, the trap flowing over and cover- 
ing sedimentary rocks; and in the east, in the 
province of Hyderabad, is a vast Plutonic out- 
burst of granite. On the south of this granitic 
and volcanic rock there had been an estuary, 
extending from north of Madras to the Kistna, 
and from the Bay of Bengal up the Kistna and 
Pennar to the sources of the Gutpurba and Mal- 
purba, and it is now filled with distorted, broken, 
upraised limestone, blue slate, and sandstones, 
from near Curcumbarry, through Tarpatri, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, to Kaladgi and Belgaum. To 
the south of that narrow gulf is the great granitic 
tract of Beliary and Mysore, succeeded "further 
south, about Trichinopoly and Madura, with other 


Archipelago. They own at least 1000 ships, the 
outward cargoes consisting of cotton cloths, gold 
dust, edible birds’ nests, tortoiseshell, trepan g or 
sea-slugs for Chinese epicures, scented woods, 
coffee, and rice ; and in spite of the jealous and 
restrictive policy of the Dutch, they have greatly 
contributed to diffuse British manufactures 
throughout the islands of the eastern seas. 

In the beginning of the western monsoon, they 
go in great numbers to the Aru islands, which is 
the principal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, 
Goram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, and the 
adjacent coast of New Guinea, a distance from 
Macassar of upwards of 1000 miles. They carry 
English calicoes, cotton goods of their own 
manufacture, Chinese gongs, and arrack ; and the 
return cargoes are tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl 
shell, pearls, birds of paradise, and trepang, the 
Malay term for all the kinds of holothurise or sea- 
cucumbers. Of trepang alone about 14,000 pikuls 
ax'e yearly shipped from Macassar, of a value of 

600.000 dollars, or £150,000. It is estimated 
that the annual value of goods carried by the 
Bugis to the Aru islands from Macassar alone is 

80.000 dollars, or 200,000 guilders ; and of those 
taken to the Aru group from other places, 20,000 
dollars, or 50,000 guilders. Bugis are subdivided 
into many nations, — united, however, by the 
common ties of similar language and similar in- 
stitutions. There is but one of their tribes 
distinguished for maritime enterprise and com- 
mercial spirit, the Wajo or Tu-wajo people. 
Their original site is in the interior of Celebes, on 
the northern banks of an extensive fresh-water 
lake, 24 miles in breadth, from which a river 
issues, to fall into the Gulf of Boni, Their voyages 
extend from Siam to N. Guinea, and from Manilla 
to Acheen, They are the great carrieiB of the 
Archipelago. In the year 1825 they had 786 
trading prahus. Amongst the Bugis traders to 
the east, Kilwara is their metropolis. It is a mere 
sandbank, lying between Ceram Laut and Kissa, 
and offers good anchorage in both monsoons. 
Horses are bought at Gorontoto in Celebes. — 
Quarterly Heview^ No. 222, p. 502 ; Bihmore^ 101 ; 
Oriental Herald^ vii. p. 140. 

BUGLAR, a tree of Chutia Nagpur ; its bark, 
powdered, is used as a substitute for glue. 

BUGTjI. Hind. Spiraea Lindleyana. 

BUGO, of the Philippines, Chavica seriboo, Miq. 

BUGRA. Hind. Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

BUGRI. Hind. Cleome ruta. 

BUGTI, a wild Baluch tribe on the western 
bank of the Indus, near Shikarpur, in the hills east 
of Lehrat. They are one of the great Rhind tribes. 
Some of them are serving in the Panjab cavalry, 
and many were in the Sind service. They are 
subjects of the khan of Kalat. The Bugti and 
■Murree occupy the mountain district which ex- 
tends eastward to the south of Sind and Kutchi. 

BUG-TRORA. Mahr. Tecoma undulata. 

BUHIRA. Beng, Terminalia rubrica. 

BUHOOARL Beng. Cordia myxa, C. lati- 
folia, Terminalia bellerica, T. Moluccana. 

BUHOW, a tribe lymg south of Kashmir, little 
reclaimed from barbarism. 

BUI, Hind., seemingly from Bhoom, land, un- 
cultivated land. The name of several plants, — 
the Crotalaria burhia; Agathotes, sp.; Francseuria 
crispa; Ballota limbata; Plectranthus rugosus; 
A^ruabovii; Panderia pilosa. 
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limestone beds, both fossiliferous and non-fossili- 
ferous ; and from these volcanic, metamorphic, and 
aqueous-formed rocks, bnilding stones are drawn. 

Laterite rock is a claj iron ore peculiar to India; 
it is widely diffused, and has been largely used in 
India. The Arcade Inquisition at Goa is buHt of 
it ; also St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and the old 
fortress at Malacca. ^ 

- rMjjTa, someto white, sometimes 
greenish or purple, resembles laterite in the 
quality of being easily cut when raised, after- 
wards hardening on exposure to the air. It is 
used as a building stone, and pits well for 
basins, troughs, and aqueducts; it is not very 
extensively employed. 

Littoral Concrete is invariably found close by 
the sea-shore, and is so named from its resemblance 
to the artificial stone formed by the cementation 
of sand, gravel, or other coarse material, by lime 
or mortar. It is composed of the material prevail- 
ing on the shores,— of shells, sand, gravel, and 
pebbles,— and varies in its character with the rocks 
in the neighbourhood, being micaceous towards 
Cochin and Tellicherry, from the quantity of spd 
and other nodules from the granite and gneiss ; 
gravelly to the north of Bombay; and around it, 
composed almost entirely of fragments of shells. 
Along the shores of Sind, Arabia, and the Red 
Sea, though the material composing it is abundant 
in a position similar to that in which it exists on 
the Malabar coast, but it is nowhere cemented 
into stone. Even in Bombay the cementation is 
far from invariable. The principal quarries are 
at Verso va, about twenty miles to the north of 
Bombay, where the shore is sheltered by a vast 
dyke of basalt, formerly submerged. 

The sand is first removed, and the ]*ock is 
smoothed on the surface, A space about twelve 
feet each way is next divided into slabs one foot 
square, the grooves between them being cut with 
a light, flat-pointed, single-bladed pick. These 
are raised successively by a tool something 
between an adze and a mattock, a single stroke of 
which is in general sufficient for the detachment 
of each from its bed. The blocks thus pt out 
and raised being laid aside, the bed is once 
more smoothed, and the operation resumed, till 
the pit reaches the depth of six or eight feet. 
This variety of building material is brought in 
vast quantities to Bombay, where a large portion 
of the native houses are built of it. It is not very 
strong, but, with the admirable cement employed, 
it makes a good and economical wall. 

Traj ), — In the Bekhan, the most massive struc- 
tures are raised and carved on trap with delicacy 
and correctness. The favourite material for the 
over -ground Mahomedan tombstone is basalt, 
and, after many hundred years, the Arabic letters, 
carved in relief, are as sharp as on the day they 
were first cut. The vaults and domes of tombs 
and temples are commonly bolted with^ iron from 
top to bottom; and in many cases, instead of 
scaffolding, the structure is surrounded with a 
rough wall, ten or twenty feet off, the interval 
between being filled up with earth ; a long inclined 
plane serves for raising the stones. A magnificent 
structure of this sort, the tomb of one of the 
Gwalior princes, has stood half - finished near 
Poona since the early part of the 19th cptury, 
and here native architecture may be seen in per- 
fection in all stages of advancement. 


The only other building material at the Bombay 1 

Presidency consists of a fine-grained variety of J 

nummulite, like Bath oolite, called, from the name 
of the place whence it comes, Porebunder stone. 

All over India, bricks, laterite, and clay are 
largely used; in. the Mauritius^ stone and slabs 
of coral rock. In many parts of Bengal, wattle- 
work is in use for houses. 

Since Indian railroads were commenced, with 
their great spanning bridges, the rocks of all their 
neighbourhoods have been largely utilized; and 
buildings formed of the greenstones, granites, lime- 
stoneSj clayslate, and sandstones are everywhere 
to be seen. Throughout the great volcanic district 
of the Dekhan, the various kinds of greenstone 
are largely used. On the blue slate formation, 
along the valleys of the Kistha and Turabudra, 
and on the compact limestone formation on each 
side of these rivers, houses have ever been formed 
from these materials ; but the favourite rock for 
ornamental purposes in the Buddhist and Hindu 
temples of peninsular India, is the dark basaltic 
greenstone, often, from its high polish, called 
black marble. In an ancient underground temple 
at Bijapur this basalt is alone employed. The 
Brahmanical and Buddhist caves of Ellora and 
Ajunta, and the smaller caves at Mominabad, are 
excavated out of the greenstone and greenstone 
amygdaloid. At Ellora they are about twenty in 
number, in the face of the mountain, almost 
scarped as it falls into the valley of the Godavery ; 
a similar number are at Ajunta, in a ravine near 
the scarped ghats overlooking Kandesh, Those 
on the right bank of the Irawadi, near Prome, 
look on the river. In Madras and Calcutta, and 
in Indian towns generally, brick is the ordinary 
building material. In the whole of Burma and 
the Tenasserim Provinces, the houses are on posts, 
and built of wooden planks with shingled roofs. 

Of the rocks of aqueous origin, the sandstones, 
slates, and limestones, the whole of the valley of 
the Kistna, and great parts of the valleys of its 
i affluents, the Gntpurba, Malpurba, Bhima, Tunga, 

Bhudra, and Tumbudra, and much of the valley of 
the Godavery and of the valleys of its northern 
affluents, have limestone, clayslate, and sand- 
stone rocks, and the houses and more extensive 
buildings are all built of these. The compact 
limestone of Kurnool, westward to the Bhima, is 
an excellent building material. 

The whole of the Kymore range in Shahabad is 
described as of mountain limestone, which also 
shows itself in the valley of the river Sone as far 
at least as Mungeysur peak in Mirzapur ; and it 
crops up at Rhotas, forming a sloping base to the 
precipitous sandstone rock. Below the mountain 
limestone is one of a plush grey colour, mixed with 
occasional crystals of calc spar; this, like the 
Kurnool stone, is admirably suited for lithography. 

Below the latter, in Kymore, is a limestone of a 
hard, tenacious, almost indestructible composition^ 
admirably suited for building. 

The sandstones of the Kymore range have a 
high commercial value at Chunar and Mirzapur, 
being nsed as flagstones and for ornamental pur- 
poses, the proximity of the Ganges affording an 
easy river carriage ; otherwise they are the worst 
and most destructible description of stone in the 
range. The millstones of Cbynepore, Sasserani, 
and Tilowthoo (perhaps also Akbarpur), are 
famous, but must always be dear in a distant 
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market, for want of river carriage. The Sone 
causeway and the Koylwan railway bridge are 
built of the dense sandstone of Sasseram; little 
quantities are found in the higher portions of the 
range towards Rbotas. The best stone, while 
easily workable, is almost as hard as granite, and 
may be had of any colour, white, crystalline, blue, 
grey, and all shades to a dark red. 

Flexible sandstone is found at Ulwar, Jhend, 
and Jubbulpur. 

At the Fanjab Exhibition held at Lahore, there 
was a good collection of building materials from 
Sahi Balabgarh in the Dehli district, including 
the red, the spotted, and the light-coloured sand- 
stone so much used in the large buildings of 
Upper Hindustan ; and from the same place were 
polished blocks of white marble, and a pretty 
dappled grey marble, called Narnaul marble, from 
the Hissar district. From the Kangra district 
there was sent grey limestone, sandstone of two 
sorts, both good for building, and granite. Some 
nice 'workable sandstone sent from Madhopore 
must come from the hills above that place. From 
Kashmir there was some black marble, and some 
polished slabs of serpentine, which is found at 
Tashgaon in Little Tibet. The Salt Range, Jhelum, 
and Shahpur districts possess good building stones, 
sandstone, and calcareous sandstone ; from Jhelum 
were specimens of marble which might become 
useful for building, with gypsum or alabaster of 
the same hills. See Architecture. 

BUIST, Dr, GEORGE, LL.D., a voluminous 
writer on general and scientific subjects relating 
to India, viz. : Manual of Physical Research, 
Report of Meteorological Observations at Bombay 
in 1842 and 1844 ; On the Saltness of the Red 
Sea, Bom. Geo. Trans, ix. p. 39 5 Gatalogue 
of Remarkable Hailstorms in India, ibid. p. 184, 
Rep. Brit. Ass., 1850 ; Hotice of Remarkable 
Meteors in India, Bom. Geo. Trans, ix. 
p. 197, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1849 and 1852 ; Outline 
of the Operations of the British Troops in Sind 
and Afghanistan, Bombay 1843; Annals of India 
for 1848--49 ; On Woods in India in 1849, Edin. 
Phil. Jl. (Jameson’s), 1851, ii. p. 52; On the 
Evidence of the General Upheaval and Depression 
around the Sea-shores of India and Northern 
Europe, ibid. 1851, Edin. Ph. Jl. 1851, Bom. 
Geo. Trans. Reports, 1850-51, Rep. Brit. Ass., 
1851; On the Visible Appearance of the Seasons 
in Western India, without reference to Instru- 
mental Observation, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1851 ; 
Desultory Remarks on the Oriental Sculptures 
or the Runic Stones of Scotland, Bom. Ass. 
Trans, ii. p. 43, Bl. Ass. Trans. 1851; On a 
Cheap Form of a Thrashing Mill employed in 
England, and well suited for India, Bom. Agri. 
Trans. , 1842 ; On the Various Forms of Windmills 
in use in Europe and Egypt, with Water-raising 
Machines made use of in the East, with numerous 
illustrations, Bombay 1848, folio ; On the Con- 
nection betwixt Oriental and Scandinavian Anti- 
quities, BL Ass. Trans., 1852; On the Volcanoes, 
Volcanic Phenomena, Hot Springs, etc., betwixt 
the line and 32° N., Bom. Geo. Trans., 1852, 
X. ; On the Geology of Bombay and the Adjoining 
Islands, ibid. 

He accepted employ under the Government of 
India at Allahabad, but became ill, and returned 
to Calcutta, where he died. He was one of the 
most distinguished students of physical science in 


India, and one of the veterans of the Indian 
press. — Dr. Bnisfs Catalogue. 

BUJI BABBAR. Hind. Eriophonim comosum. 

BUJLO. Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

BUJOOR. Beng. Corypha elata. 

BUJRA. Hind. Cleonie ruta. 

BUJRxV, a large, commodious, but generally 
cumbrous and sluggish boat, having more preten- 
sions to comfort than speed, used for journeys up 
the Ganges. See Boat. 

BUK or Buka. Beng. Agati grandifiora. 

BUK. Hind. Land recovered by the recession 
of a river. Bukara, land left by a river, but 
rendered useless by a covering of sand. 

BU’KALAMUN. Arab. Chameleon. 

BUKAN, Hind. Eclipta erecta, Lippia nodi- 
flora. 

BUKAYUN. Fees. Melia sempervircns. 

BUKBUR. Arab. Fruit of Cassia fistula. 

BUKCHL Hind. Conyza anthelmintica. 

BUKEPHALA, a city built on the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus. Strabo says it 
was on the left bank, where Alexander had 
crossed ; Plutarch says it was near the Hydaspes, 
where Bucephalus, Alexander’s horse, which was 
killed here, was buried ; Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin say it was opposite to Niksea. Accord- 
ing as we follow Strabo or Arrian, it was at 
Dilawar or at Jalalpur, each of them 6 miles from 
Mong, the battlefield of Niksea. — CunningTiam^ 
p. 177. 

BUKHARA, the capital of a khanate in Central 
Asia, the chief point of Central Asiatic trade. Its 
name has been supposed to be derived from 
Vihara, a Buddhist monastery, but Mahomedan 
authors say that Bukhar meant Majma-i-ilm, Le. 
a place for the collection of knowledge, that is, a 
college or school. Turks pronounce the word 
Bukhara, while the Persians say Bokhara. — 
Vamhergy Bokhara., p. 14. 

BUKHARIA, also called Little Bukharia, also 
Eastern Turkestan, bounded on the north by 
Mongolia, on the east by the Shami or Kobi 
desert, on the west by Kokhand and Badakhshan, 
and on the south by the Tsung Lung or- Kora- 
koram range of hills, which separates Little 
Bukharia from Little Tibet. The inhabitants of 
Little Bukharia speak Turki, and profess the 
Mahomedan religion. The Uigour Hoei-hou, called 
simply Hoei-hoei, under the Mongol dynasty of 
Yuan, were Mahomedans, and this name is 
applied by the Chinese to all those of the same 
religion. The inhabitants of the towns of Little 
Bukharia are in part descendants of the ancient 
Uigour or Hoei-hou, and consequently Turk ; in 
part Sarti or Bukharians, who are scattered as 
merchants all over Central Asia, and who are 
Iranians. There are many of them at Pekin, 
Hang-cliu-fu, Canton, and other commercial 
cities of China. Their mother tongue is Persian; 
but they also speak the oriental Turki, which is 
the general language of Turkestan, and the most 
diffused in Little Bukharia. The Uigour writing 
character was the original source of those still 
used by the Mongol and Mancha, and was itself 
almost certainly derived from the old Syriac cha- 
racter through the Nestorians. The modern Tartar 
characters are written (and, it is presumed, read) 
in vertical lines from top to bottom of the page, 
the lines succeeding each other from left to right. 
What Uigour meant with Mongol authors is doubt- 
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ful, but tbe people and language so called by tbe 
western Asiatics were Turk, Captain YalikhanofiP 
speaks of the language now in use at Kashgar as 
being Uigour, but it is not clear whether he 
means that this term is known to the natives. — 
Mussiaiis in Centra i Asia^ p, 67 ; Yule^ Cathay^ 
i. p. 206; Thnkowshz’s Jouniey to Pekm, L pp. 
6,378-79. 

BUKHO, the Karen priest and physician, 

BUKHUll. Arab. Incense or fumigation. 

BUKL Hind, Equisetum debile. 

BUKIT. Malay. A hill. Bukit gadong, a 
locality in the Malacca district occupied by the 
Jakun race. 

BUKIYANI, an industrious cultivating tribe 
of Mahomedans in the Multan division of the 
Fanjab. They were Chauhan Rajputs, and about 
the 16th century became converts to Islam. 

BUKKAPU. Tel. Cmsalpinia sappan. 

BUKKAR.ul-WASH. Arab. The wild cow. 

BUKKUR, a fortified island in the Indus river. 
It is in the centre of the stream, nearly opposite 
the town of Rori; and on the western bank is 
Sikkur, now called Victoria on the Indus. Bukkur 
is in lat. 27° 42' 45" N., and long. 68° 56' 30" E. 
It is a limestone rock 2400 feet long, 900 broad, 
and 25 in height. On its north is the holy islet of 
Khaja Khizr or Jind Pir, and on its south is that 
of Sadh Bela, It has been held successively since 
the 14th century by the Summa Rajputs, the Dehli, 
Kalhora, Afghan, and Talpur rulers, and was 
ceded to the British in 1839. — Burton ; Postans ; 
Imp, Gaz. See Bakkar, 

BUL. Sansk. Force, strength; pronounced 
Bal, also Bil . — EIL 

Bul-Arati, a name of Indra as the destroyer of 
the giants. 

Bul-Bhog. Hind. Taking forcible possession 
of property ; from Bui, force, and Bhog, wealth. 

Bul-Kut, rent taken in advance.— Qlos-^ 
sary. See Bal. 

BULA. Beno. Paritium tortuosum. 

BULAHUR, Hind., also Buladhur, frombul- 
lana, to call ; a village servant in Allahabad dis- 
trict serving as a guide or messenger. — Ell, 

BULAK, said by Niebuhr (i. p. 63) to be the 
Latopolis of the ancient Greelm. Bulak has been 
for centuries the river port of Cairo, although 
originally a mile distant from it, and it has now 
become incorporated with that city. The Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities, a magnificent collection, 
entirely unrivalled of its kind, was established 
at Boulac by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 

BULANDSHAHR, a town often called Baran, in 
the N.W. Provinces, on the west side of the Kali 
Nadi. It gives its name to a district in the 
Doab between the Ganges and the J umna, between 
lat. 28° 3' 30" and 28° 42' 45" N., and long. 77° 20' 
and 78° 31' 45" E. ; area, 1910 square miles, and 
population, 936,667. It is said to have formed 
part of the great Pandava kingdom ruled over 
from Hastinapur, a city which was cut away 
by the Ganges. Bulandshahr was approached 
by Mahmud a.d. 1018, and its people embraced 
Mahomedanism, a.d. 1193, Kutub ud Din cap- 
tured it from the Dor raja by the treachery of his 
cousin Ajaypal, who accepted Mahomedanism, 
and whose descendants still hold lands there. 
Rajputs since, for a time, occupied the district, 
expelling the Meo. It has been under the Dehli 
and Mahratta rule, and in 1803 became British 


1 territory. During the mutiny the Gujar and 
others held the district from the 21st May to the 
4th October. The people are Hindus, Rajputs, 
Mahomedans, with Chamar, 146,149 ; Jat, 56,453; 
Lodha, 51,513; Gujar, 48,786 ; Khakrob, 29,501. 
Coins of Alexander the Great and of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings are being found at Baran to the 
present day. 

BULAQ. Hind. A jewel worn in. the septum 
cartilage of the nose. 

BULAT. Beng. Phaseolus mungo, Linn, 

BULAT-WjELA. Singh. Chavica seriboo. 

BULBASSI, a Kurd race, composed of — 1. 
Kabaiz, the reigning family ; 2. Manzoor ; 3. 
Mamash ; 4. Piran ; 5. Rumraook ; 6. Sinn and 
Taafah, who together make one tribe. They are 
all predatory. The chiefs of tribes are called 
Muzzin. The price of blood among the Bulbassi 
is 22 oxen ; but it may be made up in other effects, 
to which often a nominal value is attached, more 
than twice the real amount, when the affair is to 
be compounded amicably. The crimes punished 
with death are adultery, seduction, and such like. 
The Bulbassi are endogamic. They have court- 
ship among them, and carrying off a girl by the 
lover is common. When a chief dies, if his eldest 
son is incapable, the best of the brothers succeeds. 
In their own country the Bulbassi do not willingly 
acknowledge any superior, either 'Turkish or Per- 
sian, but when they descend into the regionsof 
Karatchook they pay a tribute of sheep to the 
Bey. Most of the principal people among them 
possess a complete suit of mail. For curing 
wounds they sew the wounded man in the skin of 
a bullock fresh stripped off the animal, leaving only 
his head out.— ‘R/cA, Kurdistan^ 1 p. 133. 

BULBUL. p£RS. A term employed among 
the various Mahornedan nations of Southern Asia, 
to designate birds belonging to several generic 
divisions of a natural family. The Persian bulbul 
is a species of true nightingale ; it is the Luscinia 
major (or Sylvia philomela of Temminck), and is 
known as the Bulbul-i-bostan in India, where it 
is frequently imported as a cage-bird. In Persia 
it is often called the Bulbul-i-hazar dastan, the 
bulbul of a thousand notes ; and its genus, 
Ijuscinia, is very closely allied to the small 
thrushes of America. The Persians delight to 
Speak of this favourite song-bird, which Moore 
has made widely known : 

^There^s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the day long : 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream . 

To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 

That bower and its music I never forget ; 

But oft, when alone in the bloom of the year, 

I think, Is the nightingale singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer?’ 

It is migratory there, making its appearance 
with the roses in April, and disappearing with, the 
rose at the end of summer. According to Zakary 
bin Mahomed-al-Kaswini, the Persians say the 
bulbul has a passion for the rose, and laments and 
cries when he sees it pulled. The English night- 
ingale, Luscinia philomela (Philomela luscinia), 
is migratory through Europe, N, Africa, and Asia 
Minor, but is not known in India or Persia. 
Indeed, there is no true nightingale, wild, in 
British India ; but the shama, Cercotrichas mac- 
rourus, undoubtedly the finest song - bird of 
British India, is not unfrequently designated the 
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Indian niglitingale. It is common to India and 
the Malay countries; and there is a second 
species (0, luzoniensis) in the Philippines, and 
a third (C. erythropterus) in Africa. _ Ine 
esteemed Indian songster is le merle tricolor 
de longue queue of Levaillant (Oiseaux d Afrique, 
pL 114). We may remark that the Orocetes 
cinclorhyncha is also termed shama in the Madras 
Presidency. The bulbul of Southern India is not 
even a song-bird, the term being applied to the 
Bulbul-i-gui-dum, Hsematornis cafer, which is a 
common cage-bird, and, like quails and cocks, 
trained to fight; and when pitted agamsLan 
antagonist, it will sink from exhaustion rather than 
release its hold. The Husainl bulbul, also called 
the Shah bulbul, is of another sub-family, the 
Mya*^in3e, and is known also as the Paradise fly- 
catcher. It is of a chestnut colour for many 
months, but becomes white in the breeding season. 
It is a very graceful bird, with very long tail 
feathers, and it is a pretty sight to see it flitting 


BULD. Hind. Horned cattle. Buldea, a 
cowherd. — Ell. 

BUL-DAN. Amongst the ancient Hindus, the 
sacrifice of a bull to Balnath, the lord Bal, the 
sun. Balnath was the deity worshipped by the 
Saura races in Gujerat, and was identical with 
the Syrian Bal That ancient sacrifice has long 
ceased. Four altars were erected for offering the 
flesh to the four gods, Lakshmi-Narayana, Umia- 
Maheswar, Brimha, and Ananta. The nine 
planets, and Prithu, or the earth, with her ten 
guardian deities, were worshipped. Five Vilwa, 
five Klmdiru, five Pulashu, and five Udumburu 
posts had to be erected, and a hull was tied to each 
post. Clarified butter was burnt on the altar, and 
pieces of the flesh of the slaughtered animals placed 
thereon. Another description says that a covered 
altar had to be prepared. Sixteen posts had then 
to be erected of various woods; a golden image 
of a man, and an iron one of a goat, with golden 
images of Yishnu and Lakshmi, a silver one of 
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irom tree to tree, now tuo uuu» 
tail feathers from becoming entangled in the thorny 
trees, is very curious. In Ceylon, the chestnut 
bird is called the fire thief, and the white bird the 
cotton thief. Its colouring is chaste, and its 
movements in flight graceful. Mr. Layard has 
often watched them, when seeking their insect 
prey, turn suddenly on their perch and whisk their 
long tails with a jerk over the bough, as if to 
protect the feathers from injury. _ 

In the Madras Presidency, the three-coloured 
thrush, Geocichla cyanotus, is sometimes called a ^ 
bulbul ; and the hUl bulbul oi Matheran is the : 
Otocompsa jocosa. It has crimson ear-tufts. ^ 

Dr. Jerdon arranges the Brachypodida into 
four sub-families,— the Pycnonotinse or true 
bulbuls, the Phyllornithin^ or green bulbuls, the 
“Ireninse or blue-birds, and the Oriolina or orioles. 
He names — 

Hsmsipetes psaroides, Vig, Himalayan black bulbul. 

. H. Keilgherriensis, Keffgherry black bulbul. 

H. Ganeesa, Sykes. Ghat black bulbul. . 

H. M'Olellaudi, jfiTors/. Kufous-bellied bulbul. 
Hemixos flavala, Hodgson. Brown-eared bulbul. 
Alcurus striatus, Blyth. Striated green bulbuL 
Criniger ictericus, Strickland. Yellow-browed bulbul. 
0. fiaveoluB, Gould. Wbite-tliroated bulbul. 

Ixos iuteoluSj Less. White-browed bush bulbul. 

I. xantholajinus, Jerdon. Yellow-throated bush do. 
Kelaartia penicillata, Blyth. Yellow-eared bulbul. 
Rubigula gularis, <rOW?c2. ‘ Ruby-throated bulbul. 

R. flaviventris, TicMl. Black-crested yellow bulbul. 

Brachypodius poiocephalus, t/er<fon. Grey-headed do. 

Otocompsa leucogenys, Gray. White-cheeked crested 

bulbul. , , , It -1 

0. leucotis, Gould. White-cheeked eared bulbul. 

0. jocosa, Idnn. Red- whiskered bulbul. 

Pycnonotus pygceus, Hodgson. Common Bengal do. 
p. pygoeus hcemorhous, Gmelin. Common Madras do. 
Phyllornis Jerdoni, Blyth. Common green bulbul. 

P. Malabarious, Lthm. Malabar green bulbuL 

P. aurifrons, Temm. Gold-fronted bulbul. 

P. Hardwickii, Join'd, and Selh. Blue-winged bulbul, 
lora Zeylonica, Gmelin. Black-headed bulbul. 

1. typhia, Linn. White-winged green bulbul, 

I. scapularis of the Archipelago, 

I. Lafresnayii of Arakan. 

r-- Jerdon^ Birds of India ; Layard'' s Nat. Hist, of 
Ceylon ; Cal. Rev. See Birds. 

BULBUL CHASM. Pers. Literally, bulbul 
eye. A pattern produced in weaving. 

BULOHA, a pass in Kamaon, in lat. 30® 28' N. 
and lon^. 88® 14' E., over a high ridge, extending 
■■■■■■E. and 


Garuda, the eagle, were placed upon the altar. 
Animals, as goats, sheep, etc., were tied to the 
posts ; and to one post, made of the wood of 
the mimosa, was to be tied the human victim. 
Fire was to be kindled by means of a burning- 
glass. The sacrificing priest, hota, strewed the 
grass called d’hub, or immortal, round the sacred 
fire. Then followed the burnt sacrifice to the 
ten guardian deities of the earth,-— to the nine 
planets and the Hindu triad, to each of whom 
clarified butter was poured on the sacred fire one 
thousand times. Another burnt-sacrifice, to the 
64 inferior gods, followed, which was succeeded 
by the sacrifice and offering of all the other 
animals tied to the posts. The human sacrifice 
concluded, and the sacrificing priest offered pieces 
of the flesh of the victim to each god as he cir- 
cumambulated the altar. ^ _ 

At the present day the bull is often devoted 
by Hindus to^the gods, on the 11th day of mourn- 
ing for a near relative. In this a marriage 
ceremony is performed, called brikhotsarg, or 
abandoning of a bull. Brik means a bull, and 
also the zodiacal sign Taurus. The brikhotsarg 
marriage ceremony is performed in the name of 
the bull, after which the animal is set free to 
roam ; and in some Hindu towns of India these 
devoted cattle infest the streets and roads, and 
are very numerous and very troublesome. In 
several Mabratta towns they were often let loose. 
In Benares they are still in numbers ; and what- 
ever they may do or wherever they may lie down, 
they may be patted, spoken to, or even shouted 
at, but never struck. They are called Bijar, 
Saur, Brahmany bull. A similar marriage cere- 
mony is performed with a well and orchard. — 
Ward on the Religion of the Hindoos, ii. p. 263 ; 
Elliot, 260. See Banotsarg ; Bull; Jalotsarg. 

BULDANA, a small waUed town on a plateau 
in the Berar Assigned Territories. It is the chief 
town of a district of 2807 square miles, and a 
population of 404,042 souls, three-fourths Hindiis, 
composed of several plateaux, with small fertile 
valleys intervening. Since 1318 it has been under 
Mahomedan rulers ; but prior to that a Jaina 
dynasty seems to have held sway, and remains of 
their temples are to be seen at Deolgbat, on the 
Penganga, at Mehkar, at Sindhked, Pimpelgaon, 
andatLoiia. Besides the Mahomedans, in 1867— 
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BUI.DEO. 


BULL. 


Brahmans, 
Kunbis, 
Briiijara, 

Mali, 

Marwari, 
Bania, , 
Kajput, 

BULDEO, 


Dher, 38,928 


And, 

Gond, 

KoH, 

Bhil, 

I Lar,' 


7,444 

309 

2,607 

416 

1,777 


10,600 
158,289 
11,590 
,11,424 
. 2,819 
. 4,745 
, 3,468 

in Vrij, is a shrine of Bnldeo, who 
is supposed to be the Hercules of the east and 
west, his club a ploughshare, and his covering 
a lion’s skin. The complexion of Buldeo is de- 
picted white, and that of Krishna black or azure. 
See Baldeva. 

BUL-DHOON, the valley of Sookeytmundi in 
the Kohistan of Jullundlmr, but also called 
Kangra Bhawan, also Pallam Pattiar. Natives of 
the BuLdhoon and Kulu have sallow complexions, 
and seem of the same race as the natives of 
Bushair. The men are tall and strong, but few 
of them are handsome. Many of the young 
women are pretty, but at the age of 20 or 25 they 
become coarse and stout. It was the practice for 
the women, gaily dressed, to assemble and greet 
a stranger with songs as he entered each village, 
for which honour he was expected to give a rupee 
to each knot. The men and women dress almost 
similarly. — Masson’s Journeys, 

BULESUR, a subdivision of the Gujar race. 

BULGAR. Hind. Boletus igniarius. 

BULGARIAN. The wild people who dwelt or 
wandered in the plains of Russia, Lithuania, and 
Poland, in the age of Justinian might be reduced 
under the two great families of the Bulgarian 
and Sclavonian. Those of the former nation, who 
touched the Euxine Sea and the Mseotis, derived 
from the Huns their name or descent. The evi- 
dence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarian from the original stock of the Sclavo- 
nian, or more properly Slavonian race ; and the 
kindred bands of Servian, Bosnian, Rascian, 
Croatian, Wallachian, etc., followed the standard 
or example of the leading tribe. The first king of 
Bulgaria, in its present extent, was in A.D. 640, 
and their empire continued until 1017, when they 
were ruled by a lieutenant of the Greek empire. — 
Chatjieldh Jlindustan^ p. 289. 

BULGHAR, a town in Russia, where Russia 
leather is made ; also Russia leather, corrupted 
into Bulkhal or Bhulkhal. In Persia, a kind of 
bottle, to hold nearly three quarts, is made of 
bulghar, to be used by horsemen travelling. It 
has a wooden stopper, and hangs from the saddle 
or girth, and swings under the horse. It is called 
matahrah or matarah. — Ouseley'^s Travels^ L p. 
247 ; Fraser^’s Khorasan, p. 69. 

BULL Beng., Hind. Sterculia urens, Roxh, 

BULJA-WANLU. Tel. A Sudra race of 
Telingana. See Balja. 

BULKOKRA. Beng. 

BULL. 

ALTaur; Sanr, , Akab. 


Adelia castanicarpa. 


Taureau; Bulle, . 
Stier, . . , . 

Shur, . . . . 

Boro, . . . . 


. Fr. 

. Gee. 
. Heb. 
It., Sp. 


Taurus, Lat. 

Nandi ; Bail, . . Hind. 

Nar-gao, , . . Pers. 

Mar, Tam. 

Eddu ; Basava, , . Tel. 


The bull has always held a prominent place in 
the religious systems of Asia. The sacred bull of 
the Assyrians, the Apis of the Egyptians, and 
the bull Nandi of the Hindus, are evidently 
identical types. The golden calf of the Israelites 
will not be forgotten. And for the use of the figure 
of the bull as a sacred ornament by the Jews, the 


brazen sea in the temple of Solomon may be 
cited (1 Kings vii. 25; 2 Chron. iv. 4, 5; and 
Jeremiah lii. 20), In Assyria, Baal, or the supreme 
deity, was worshipped under the form of a bull 
or heifer, as may be inferred from Tobit i. 5 : 

‘ Now all the tribes which together revolted, and 
the house of my father Nephthali, sacrificed unto 
the heifer Baal ; ' but the reading is doubtful. 

In the English Scriptures, the word ‘ bull ’ is the 
translation of several Hebrew words ; shor, a 
cow, theo, a wild bull ; abbire, tor. A calf was 
in Hebrew ogel, in Arabic, ajel. Jeremiah 
xxxiv. 18 and 19 tells of a sacrificial rite of 
splitting a calf in two, and men passing between 
the parts ; and bull- worship is noted in 1 Kings 
xii. 28, 29, 30, the images being of gold. In 
ancient Western Asia, Bal and the brazen calf 
were specially worshipped on the fifteenth of the 
month (see 1 Kings xii. 82) ; and at present, in 
India, the sacred day of Bal-Eswar, with his 
Vahan bull Nandi, is the amavasa, the moonless 
fifteenth day of the month. The bull was offered 
to Mithras by the Persians; and, opposed as it 
now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly bled on 
the altars of the sun-god, on which not only the 
Buldan offering of the bull was made, but human- 
sacrifices, — Layardy Nineveh^ ii. pp. 474-5. See 
Bul-dan. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Egypt, was chosen by 
the priests of Memphis for its black and white 
spots ; and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 
had nearly the same marks ; but the Hebrews, 
in preparing their water of purification, were 
ordered (in Numbers xix. 2) to kill a red heifer 
without a spot. Amongst the Egyptians, the 
solemnities at the burial of Apis were entirely 
Bacchic. The priests did not wear the nebris or 
deer skin, but they wore the panther skin, and 
carried thyrsus staves. The brazen calf men- 
tioned in Scripture as an object of worship by the 
Hebrews, is still worshipped by Hindus in India^ 
frequently of brass, but oftener of stone. Some 
of the Hindu images of the bull are of colossal 
size. One, supposed to be the largest in the south 
of India, is to be seen at the Gharmandi hill in 
Mysore. It is carved out of a solid rock at the 
side of the MU, and is approached by ascending 
660 stone steps. There is also a magnificent 
temple of Siva at Tanjore, with a great bull in 
front. Siva, under the name of Mahadeva or 
Eswara, is the tutelary divinity of the Rajputs in 
Mewar ; and, from the early annals of the dynasty, 
he appears to have been, with his consort Isani, 
the sole object of the Gehlot Rajput’s adoration. 
Eswara is there adored under the epithet of 
Eklinga, and is either worshipped in his mono- 
lithic symbol, or as Eswara Ghao-mukhi, the 
quadriform divinity, represented by a bust with 
four faces. The sacred bull Nandi has his altar 
attached to all the shrines of Eswara in India, as 
was that of Mneves or Apis to those of the 
Egyptian Osiris. Nandi has occasionally his 
separate shrines, and there is one in the valley of 
Udaipur which has the reputation of being 
oracular as regards the seasons. The bull was the 
steed of Eswara, and carried him in battle ; he is 
often represented upon it, with his consort Isa, at 
full speed. In Ceylon, to every herd of cattle 
there is a sacred bull, who is supposed to exert 
an infiuence over the prosperity of the flocks ; his 
horns are ornamented with tufts of feathers, and 
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BULLA. 


BUND ARB. 




freoucntly with small bslls, and he inyariably 
leads the great herd to pasture. On starting m 
the early morning from the cattle hraal, the natives 
address the bull, telling him ‘to watch over the 
herd ; to keep the cows from straying, and to lead 
them to the sweetest pastures, so that they shall 
give abundance of milk,’ etc. Bunsen^ i. p. 
432: ToiVs Rajasthan, i. pp. 222, 514; Tennents 
Ceylon; Vossius de Idololatna; Bryant, Analysis; 
Ilancarvelle, Recherckes sur les Arts de la Croce; 
Ouseley'^s Travels, i. 280; TfarJ’s View, u. 143. 

SeeBul-dan. , „ . „ 

BULLA. Duk. Terminals bellerica. Sahse., 

Pavonia odorata. „ . 

BULLA, the polo game of the Bard. 
BULLAIN-LENA. Hind. A ceremony amon^t 
Mahomedan and Hindu women in India, in 
which the woman sweeps her hands down from 
the head to the feet, and then raises them to her 
own head, supposed to take the other’s evUs on 

herself. , ^ 

BULLAR, Hind., Lablabvulgare, L. ciiltratum. 
BULL-FROO of Malabar, Rana Malabarica. 
BULLY TREE. Achras sapota. 
BULOOSITOOR ROOMAHI, Buloositoon Yu- 
nani; Punica granatum. 

BULPAM. Tam. Bulpamu, Tel, Soapstone. 
BULRUSHES, Typhaceae. 

jonc, Fr. Pun, . . . . Sind. 

Ooma, , , , . . Hbb. Booree ; Putera, rm, „ 

Ghinco, .... It, 1 Junco, . . . . . Sr. 

Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Europe, extend to similar situations in most parts 
of India. The leaves are in some parts of 
Europe employed in making mats and wmter 
coverings for plants, as well as for stuffing 
chairs, putting between the staves of barrels. 
The leaves of putera and nri (Typha el^ 

phantina and T. angustifolia) employed m 
making mats in Hoith-West India. In Sind the 
former is called pun, and its leaves employed for 
making mats and baskets. The pollen, like that 
of Lycopodium, is inflammable, and used as a 
substitute for it as in Europe. It is also collected 
in Sind, and there called booree. Elephants are 
fond of T. elephantina. It is^ a valuable sand- 
binding plant, and it is tied into bundles as a 
swimming float. — Roijle, Fib, PL p. 35. 

BULSUN. A Native State, originally a feuda- 
tory of Sirmoor, but a separate sunnud was 
granted to it in September 1815.^ Its tribute 
payment is Rs. 1080. Its chief is of Rajput 
origin. Thakur Jograj was created a rana in 
1858, for services rendered during the mutiny. 
The revenue of the state is Rs. 6000, and the 
population 4892. ^ ^ ^ 

BULTI extends from the confines of Ladakh 
westward to the great bend of the Indus. It has 
Bras and Hasora on its south, and the Kouen Lun 
or Mustagh on the north. The bed of the Indus 
at Tolti is 7500 feet; at Iskardo, the capital, 
7000 ; at Rondu, 6200 ; and at the great bend, 
about 5000. — H. f. et T. 224, 225. 

BUL TUL, or Shur-ji-la, a pass leading to 
Kashmir, inlat. 34° 10' K, long. 70° 15' E. The 
crest is 10,500 feet. 

BULUH. Malay. A bamboo. Buluhpermdu, 
the plaintive bamboo, also called Buluh-ribat, the 
storm-bamboo. In the forests of the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and Java, the natives make holes 
in the forest bamboos, and plaintive sounds issue 


when the wind blows. It is a sort of ^olian 
pipe. See Bamboo. 

BULUN. SiNDi. The water hog, a porpoise ? 
in the rivers Indus, Ganges, Irawadi. 

BULUNG. Jav. Plocaria Candida, Nces; 
Eucheuma spinosa ; Agar-agar ; Gracillaria tenax. 

BULUT TAGH is that part of the Kouen Lun 
chain which is east of Samarcand and south of 
Khokand. Bulut Tagh means the cloud moun- 
tain ; but the Kouen Lun chain is also called the 
Belur Tagh, which, according to Cunningham, is 
synonymous with the Balti mountain. Other names 
for the chain are Mustagh, Karakoram, Hindu 
Kush, and Tsung lung or Onion mountains, from 
the prevalence on it of a species of Allium. Its 
continuation forms the Pamir range west of 
Yarkand. The Kouen Lun chain is not less ele- 
vated than the Himalaya, and is covered through- 
out a great part of its length with perpetual snow. 
Its axis has not been crossed by any traveller, 
but has been reached by Br. Thomson, who visited 
the Karakoram pass, elevated 18,300 feet. In 
Western Tibet, the axis of the chain is in general 
distant about 150 miles from the Himalaya, and 
the country between the two consists of a com- 
plication of ranges of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, separated from one another by stony valleys, 
which at the higher parts of the copses of the 
rivers expand at intervals into alluvial plains. 

H. f.etTk . , . 

BUMAY-ZA. Burm. Albizzia stipulata. 

BUMBA, a race inhabiting the hills westward 
from Kashmir to the Indus. 

BUM BUKLESIR. See Hot Springs. 

BUMBUL. Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

BUMEE. Singh, Tefcranthera Roxburghii. 

BUMMALO, a small fish, salted and dried; 
also called Bombay duck, but found on all the 
coasts of Southern Asia. See Bombay Buck. 

BUMTELE, name of a Rajput tribe on the 
eastern parts of the Central Boab.-— £’Z/. 

BUN or Boon. Arab. Coffee, coffee berries. 

BUNA of Kaghan. Albizzia odoratissiraa. 

BUNA. Hind, Edwardsia mollis, Platanus 

orientalis. 

BUNAFUR, a tribe of Yadubansi Rajputs in 
Oudh, Allahabad, Benares, Gurra Mundla, and 
Bundelkhand . — FIL 

BUNBHOOAY. Burm. Careya arborea. 

BUNCHONG BULU, a red dye-wood of the 
Celebes. 

BUNCOGA. Singh, Urostigma Mysorense, 

Miq . ' 

BUNB. Hind., Pers. (Band.) A slip of an 
account. Band-behri, also Band-phantah, a state- 
ment of a village account ; an embankment, a 
d&m.—ElL 

BUNB, Boond. Hind. A dark blue silk with 
many spots, largely made at Benares. Bund 
mumi, a kind of stiff waxed spotted silk. 

BUNB A. Hind. A sort of earring (pundela) ; 
a ring used by ear-borers. 

BUNBAHISH, or Original Creation, a sacred 
book of the Parsees; it is in the Pehlavi. It 
gives the Parsee cosmogony ; and one version was 
written about a.d. 880. 

BUNB ALA, or Boondala, an agricultural race 
in the Maiker district. 

BUNBARE, a Kandh village in the Madras 
district of Vizagapatam . Until 1849, three human 
beings were here annually sacrificed, two to the 
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BUNGARUS CiERULEUS, 


sun in the east and west of the village, and one 
in the centre. The head was left attached to the 
sacrificial post till devoured by birds. — Imp. Gaz. 

BUNDELA, a tribe wbo claim to be Rajputs. 
They give a name to tbe province of Bundelkhand 


son, Bishen Singh. During the Mahratta supre- 
macy, this state suffered much at the hands of 
Sindia and Holkar, who virtually assumed the 
management of the revenues. The territory of 
Bundi was so situated as to be of great import- 


(corruptly Bundeleund). They are descended ance during the war in 1817 in cutting off the 
from the Garhwars of Kantit and Khairagarh, flight of the Pindari. Maha Rao Bishen Singh 
and first settled in Bundelkhand in the 13th or early accepted the British alliance, and a treaty 
14th century. There are few genuine Bundelas was concluded with Mm on 10th February 1818. 
in the British portion of the province, except By this, the tribute paid to Holkar and the lands 
in the pargana of Panwari. The province of in Bundi held by Holkar were relinquished to the 
Bundelkhand is a mountainous hilly tract of raja, who engaged to pay to the British Govern- 
country lying between lat. 23® 52' to 26® 26' ment the share of tribute he had hitherto paid to 


K., and long. 77° 53' to 81® 39' E., between 
the rivers Jumna and the Chambal on the N. 


Sindia. In its earlier fortunes, this state became 
so connected with the imperial court of Dehli, that, 


and N.W., the Jubbulpur and Saugor divisions like Jeypore, the princes adopted several court 
on the south, and Rewa and Baghelcund and customs. The Purthan, or premier, was entitled 
the Mirzapur hills on the S. and E. Within Diwan and Moosahib; and he had the entire 
these bounds are five British districts ; it encloses management of the territory and finances. The 
the three Treaty States of Orcha or Tehri, Foujdar or Killadar is the governor of the castle, 
Datia, and Samthar, and the states of 26 chiefs the Maire de Palais, who at Bundi is never a 
who have suiinud or Iki'arnamah from the British Rujput, but some Dha-bhae or foster-brother 
Government. Iron and copper are obtained, and identified with the family, who likewise heads the 
diamonds from Panna. It seems to have been feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands 
occupied successively by Gonds and Rajputs ; and assigned for their support. The Bakhshi controls 


who have sunnud or Ikrarnamah from the British 
Government. Iron and copper are obtained, and 
diamonds from Panna. It seems to have been 


to the latter are due the forts of Ajyegarh and 
Ealinjar, the temples at Khajuraka and Mahoba, 


generally all accounts ; the Rassala those of the 
household expenditure. Bundi has a beautiful 


and the Hamirpur irrigation works. A vast palace.^ During the mutiny and rebehion of 1857, 


portion of Bundelkhand is hilly and unproductive, 
forming the northern slope of the table-land of 
the Vindhya. Bundelkhand has, in the past three 
centuries, been fifteen times desolated by famine. 
The Bundela became dominant in the 14th cen- 
tury. Towards the middle of the 18th century, 
the aid of the Mahrattas was called in against the 
Dehli forces. On the fall of the Peshwa in 1818, 
all his sovereign rights were ceded to the British. 
Under the Bundelkhand Agency are Sohawal, 
Jignee, Ajyegarh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar, 
Ohirkary, Chutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, Myhere, 
Nagode, Orcha, Punna, Rewa, and Sumpthur. 
Of the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
Dhar, Dewas, Bhopal, and Jowra are under 
Mahomedan rulers, and the rest Mahratta. The 
petty states hold under the immediate guarantee 
of the British Government, but have feudal rela- 
tions with one or other of the larger states, and 
occasionally with more than one. — Imp. Gaz . ; 
Treatm, etc.., iv. p. 195. 

BUNDER or Bandar. Pers. A seaport, a 
harbour ; prefixed to many seaports along the 
coasts of the Arabian Sea. Shah-Bunder is a 
harbourmaster, a governor; the British sailors’ 
market boat is the Bunder boat. 

BUNDER ABBAS, formerly called Gambroon, 
in lat. 27° 10' N., at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, is 5 miles north of Kishm island. It is in 


the raja was less forward. Its military force is 
700 horse, 1675 infantry, and 88 guns. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 504 ; Treaties, Engagements, and 
Smnitds.^iY. 'p. 63. 

BUNDI. HmD. A kind of sweetmeat, in grains 
or drops. Bund, a drop. 

BUND-i-Kaisar, a dyke or bund near the town 
of Shuster in Southern Persia, thrown across the 
river Karen. Sir Henry Rawlinson says that it 
was constructed by Ardeshir Babekan or his son 
Shah pur; and the canal constructed is called 
Nahr-i-Dariyan, which waters the fields to the 
south in the Miandab. — De Bode. 

BUNDU MALLL Tel. Jasminumsambac, Ait 

BUNER, a democratic State between Afghan- 
istan and India, N.W. from Peshawur, beyond the 
Judoon country oh the north-west. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindu Kush downwards to hills which command 
the Chumla valley and the central plain of Yusuf- 
zai. Onits western frontier, again, lies the Swat 
territory. The Buner people could muster a force 
of some thousands. They have generally abstained 
from molesting British subjects. Near them are 
the Swat, Ranizai, and Lower Osman Khel tribes, 
the two latter being subordinate to the former. 

BUNGA. PuKHTO. Ransom. 

BUNGA, a temple of the Akali sect of the Sikhs. 

BUNGA-BUA-PALA. Malay. Also Bunga 


the south of the province of Kirman, and is about pala, mace. Bunga Chanki, also Bunga-Iawang, 


eighteen days’ march from the town of Kirman. 
Horsbm'gh. 


BUNDESH, a religious book of the Parsee balsamifera. 

“ - - . _ T>TTXT/-» A T 


cloves ; Caryophilius aroma ticus. Bunga pukul 
ampat, Mirabilis jalapa. Bunga chappa, Blumea 


Zoroastrians, See Bandahisb. 

BUNDI, a tributary state in Rajputana, lying 
between lat. 24° 58' and 26® 55' N., and long. 75° 
23' and 76° 30' E. Population in 1875 was 224,000, 


BUNGARI. Hind. Vangueria spinosa. 
BUNGAROO. Tel. Gold. 

BUNGARUS C^RULEUS, B. tropidonotus, B. 
Oeylonicus, are three poisonous serpents of Burma 


paying a tribute of one lakh of rupees. The ruling and Ceylon, of the family Eiapidge. B. cseruleus 
•T 1. •« — "D-, I niost parts of India and in Burma ; B. 


family belong to the Kara tribe of^ Rajputs. 


Orneda Raja gave most efficient assistance to fasciatus, common in Burma, is rare on the 
Colonel Monson’s army in its retreat before eastern coast of the Peninsula; B. semifasciata 
Holkar; he. died in 1804, after a rule of upwards occurs in China. These snakes are from 4 to 6 
of fifty years, and was succeeded by his infant feet long. 
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BUNUGA-GASS. 


BUNGA SURSON. Hind. Sinapis junoea. 

BUH-GHI. Hind. Gorchorus olitonus. 
BUKGKA, Hind., also called Kutooa, an 


mountiiin heights, taking their cattle and dwellings 
with them. The Bunnuchi are mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages. They are undersized 


aouatio beetle which' cuts rice plants. It is said and sallow-skinned. They are quiet, _ orderly, 
to make a leaf boat, which it paddles from plant and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, 

r\OT*i n T'xr si Ti H P.lih - 


, XkI p;; ’ capable of reckleas perjury and deliberate assas- 

■RITNGT V ‘hind Bungalow, a one-storeyed sination. They cultivate with some intetry. 

. . o Iron is imported in quantities from the Wazin 

Burm. Inga hijemina, Willde, hills, and is worked up at Kalabagh into agri- 

BUNGOMA Emyda granosa, cultural implements, caldrons, cooking utensils, 

rtt\tgbAh’ Hind. Acorus calamus aromati- grates and fire-irons, ladles, pegs, locks, horse- 
shoes and chains. The Waziri bring it down on 


BITNGREE. Hind. Glass bracelets. 
BUNG-TA-LAI. Chin. 

Timg-ta-hai, . . Chin. Yang-kwo, ; ; • ■ Chin. 
Ta-iiai-tsz, , . . jj Boa-tam pai Jam, - „ 

Pung-ta-rai, . . 

A tree of Siam ; its fruit makes good jelly.— 

Smithy p. 44. , , . ' , 

BUNGUSH, a Patban tribe who inhabit the en- 


bullocks and mules chiefly through the Kurum 
pass to the Bunnu fair, where it. is bought up by 
carriers from Kalabagh. The spade in use^ in 
Bunnu, called in Pushtu ‘erm,’ is very peculiar. 
Tobacco is imported in large quantities from the 
Waziri hills. Much cattle is brought to the Bunnu 
fair from Dour and the Waziri hills ; also numbers 
of goats and sheep. The Doomba is much prized , 

i-, Xb. ^ ntt ■f l'Oi 


closedriain of Meranzai, and also the Kuram valley and is reared in the dtemt as w-ell as b^ond the 
within the Afghan limits. In the Kohat district, the bord^— Records o/^e Gor<. o//n*a 11. 
principal tribe are the Bungush. They can muster BURlSUR, an Afghan tribe adjoining the 

1 000 -ficThtino- men and are fairly good soldiers. Peshawur district. ^ 

In’ 1851 ^they^petitioned the British to include BUH-OTSURG. Hind. Also written Ban-otsarg, 
them in Kohat This request was acceded to. from Ban, a forest, Ootsarg, abandoning. A Hindu 
Thev offered to guard the Kothul; and while marriage ceremony performed m honour of a newly 
arrangements were progressing, the Gullee Afridi planted orchard, without which it is not proper 
BuddeW attacked the Bungush people on the to partake of its fruit. A man holdiUj, a ball- 


Kothul, and seized that post. Several Bungush 
chiefs were killed in the encounter, and Major Coke, 
who was present, was slightly wounded. Upon 
this check, the Bungush people obtained the alliance 
of two small though warlike tribes, named Buzoti 
and Sipah. These were independent, and dwelt 
in the liills near the pass. 

BUNI. Hind. A muslin made at Dacca. 

BUNU, the Thug designation of a victim. 

BUNJ. Arab. Hyosciamus sniger. ^ 

BUN JAB or Ban jar. Hind. ^ Wasteland, land 

lying fallow ; also indifferent soil.^ • i. 


gramma personates the bridegroom. Another, 
holding the sacred tnlsi, personates the bride. 
After a homa or fire sacrifice, the officiating 
Brahman puts the usual questions to the couple. 
The bride then makes three circuits of a spot in 
the orchard, moving from the south to the west, 
followed by the bridegroom holding an end of the 
personating bride’s garment. The bridegroom 
then takes precedence, and circumambulates simi- 
larly.— 

BUNSEN, KARL CHRISTIAN, born 1791, at 
Corbach in Waldeck. He was the son of a soldier ; 


BUNJ in/ Hind. A weed which grows in the was long employed in Italy and England as 
klmrif crops* much sought after by fakirs who ambassador; and was the author of Egypt’s Place 
practise alchemy.— E/Zmi. Qu. ban jan, Wild Man. in Universal History; DesmpH^^^ Rome; 
BUNKITA BARRING, obtained from an un- Hippolytus and his Times; Signs of the limes; 


described plant in Borneo, produces a dark purple Church of the Future ; God in History.— 
or black dye. Magazine, June 1S6B, 

BUNNAS a river which rises in a cluster of BUNT are the chief people in Canara. — C, 134. 

Rnmmits in the Aravalli range, lat. 24° 47' N., BLTNT, Hind. Smut balls, or pepper brand 


or black dye. , 

BUNNAS, a river which rises m a cluster of 
summits in the Aravalli range, lat. 24° 47' N., 
long. 73° 28' E., south-west into Runn of Cutch 
by several small channels. Length, 180 miles. 
About 17,000 square miles drained. 


The fungus which occasions this disease, Uredo 
caries, Dec,, U. foetida, Bauer, has hitherto been 
met with only in the grains of wheat, when its 


BUNNL 


Pavment in kind: hence presence is readily recognised by the peculiarly 

. ... ■ T i? * xi.:~ 


Bunnihar, a ploughman paid in kind. 

BUNNI, a timber of Jullundur ; resembles the 


disgusting odour of the infected ear. When this 
disease prevails, it greatly deteriorates the value of 


‘ Ban ’ except that it is smaller, and the wood is thesample; and, from irapartingitsdisgustingodour 
of a white colour, hut it is applied to the same to the flour, makes it less fit for bread. — Russell 


purposes as the ‘Ban.’— Co?nr. Julb\ BUNT. Hind. Unripe pulse of Cicerarietinnm. 

BUNNU, a district in the Derajat division of | BUNTA-JAMUDU. Tel. The Euphorbia an ti- 
the Pan jab, situated S.W. of the Kala or Salt quorum. 

Range, with its centre in lat. 22° 40' N., and long. BUNTAKT. Hind. Solanum raelongena. 

70° SO' E. Its population, 288,000. The Bunnu BUNTING. Several species of these birds occur 


Range, with its centre in lat. 22° 40' N., and long. BUNTAKT. Hind. Solanum raelongena. 

70° 30' E. Its population, 288,000. The Bunnu BUNTING. Several species of these birds occur 
valley is south of and is accessible by the Surduk in India. The grey-capped bunting is Eraberiza 

. < — . . mi t . : /T. 1? 


and the Koonh-i-gao passes. The lands are chiefly caniceps. The black - throated bunting is E. 
rich and fertile, intersected by the Kuram, and cioides. The grey-capped bunting is E, Stewarti. 
irrigated by water-cuts. The only uncultivated BUNTURIA, a class of wood-rangers in the 
poilionis the ‘thuV or pasturage ground at the northern parts of Gorakhpur. They are now 
base of the hills. During the winter months the cultivators.— 

Waziri pasture their flocks and herds, and erect BUNUCH. Beng. Morinda exserta, Roxh 
patriarchal huts of .skins with wooden framework. BUNUGA-GASS. Singh. Urostigma myso- 
In the summer months they retire to the cool reuse, Mig. 
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BUNUIST. Hind. Fragaria vesca. 

BUNYA-BUNYA, a tree, Araucaria Bidwelli, 
of Australia, with cones as large as a child's head." 
It grows from 100 to 150 feet high, with a remark- 
ably stout trunk, which scarcely tapers for one- 
half of its height from the base. The unripe seed 
is greedily eaten raw by the natives at all times, 
and when ripe, roasted and pounded into cakes. 
Each tribe of aborigines has its own group of trees ; 
and of these each family has a certain number 
allotted, which pass from generation to generation, 
and is the only hereditary property which any of 
the aborigines are known to possess.-— Afr. Bid- 
well ; Dr. Ben.7iett^ Australasia, 

BUN-ZII. SeeBom-zu. 

BUPLEURUM MARGINATUM. WoE. 

Kali Zewari, . . Hind, j Zira, Sipal, , . Hind. 

This and allied species are abundant in many 
parts of the Panjab Himalaya from 2500 to 11,500 
feet. In Kanawar the root is stated to be eaten 
raw, and the seeds to be exported as Zira. — /. L. 
Stewart, M.D. See Carum. 

BUPLEURUM OCTORADIATUM. Smith. 
Tsz-hn, . . . . Chin. | Ts-ai-hu, .... Chin. 

This plant is said to grow in Yen-ngan-fu and 
in Shen-si, its root is employed in thoracic and 
abdominal inflammations.— p. 45. 

BUPRESTIS, a genus of beetles with bright 
wing- covers, largely used in the arts. See Beetles ; 
Coleoptera; Insects. 

BUQ. Pers. a goat’s horn. Buq-i-Hamam, 
the horn summoning to the bath, 

BUQR-EED, or Eed oos Zoha, held on the 9th 
day of the twelfth month Baq-reed. On this 
occasion, Mahomedans of India proceed to the 
Eed-gah in great state, wdien the khootbah is read 
in the name of the ruling sovereign. 

BUR, also Buri or Boratu. Sind. The pollen 
of the Typha elephantina, lioxb., made up with 
water into cakes, and much eaten. It is inflam- 
mable like that of Lycopodium, and is used as a 
substitute for it in Sind. — Eoyle, p. 35. 

BUR, a wandering tribe in the N.W. Provinces. 

BUR. Hind. Tamarix orientalis, Oreosersis 
lanuginosa, Cymbopogon iwarancusa. 

BURA, Buri, Burha, Budha. Hind. Old. 
Many towns, rivers, etc., are so designated. 

BURA. Hind. Chopped straw. 

BURA-AL. Hind. Morinda citrifolia. 

BURA-BUHOOARI. Beng. Cordia latifolia. 

BURA BUR hills are isolated rocks of sienitic 
granite rising abruptly from the plain about 15 
miles north of the city of Gaya, by the left bank 
of the Phulgo or Mahanadi. The highest is called 
Bnrabur, also Sidheswar, from a temple to 
Mahadeva that once crowned its heights. The 
next in height is the Kowa Del, which is near a 
mile to the south-west. A third is called Nagar- 
juni, and is the easternmost of the great cluster. 
A fourth, and the smallest, called Durhawut, is 
at the northern extremity; others also have 
names, hat the above alone contain objects of 
notice. The Kowa Dol is an almost entirely bare 
rock, having nearly a perpendicular scarp on its 
northern face, and sloping at an angle of 45° 
more or less on the opposite or southern side ; 
east and west, it is disjointed and inaccessible ; 
huge stratified masses are piled one over the other, 
decreabing in length at each end. The whole is 
surmounted by single blocks like pillars, the 


centre one of which towers above the rest, and is 
conical. It is said that formerly there was a huge 
block balanced on the top of this cone, which, 
from its being moved by birds alighting on it, 

: obtained the name of Kowa Dol, or crow-moved, 
or the crow swing ; about the eighteenth century, 
this rocking stone fell down to where it may still 
be seen. The caves of Burabur are seven in num- 
ber, — four in one hill, three in another ; but the 
name Satgarba, commonly understood to mean 
seven chambers, is applied to two only. 

In the hollow or recess on the east side ai’e the 
remains of a once splendid Buddhist temple, of 
which many pillars are still standing; also a 
gigantic figure of Buddha seated. The Sinhasun 
or throne is very handsome : there are the usual 
supporters, the Sinha or lions rampant, trampling 
on elephants couchant, and ridden by amazons 
armed with shields and swords. 60 or 80 figures 
are rudely cut in the huge detached masses of 
rock at the foot of the hill. There is one block 
hewn into the shape of a small temple, with 
niches and images on the four sides. First niche, 
from proper right, male figure erect with a 
spear ; 2d, female figure, Pudmavati or Maya 
devi; 8d, Buddha seated ; 4th, Mahadeva and 
Parvati, commonly called Gouri Sunkur, Parvati 
seated on Mahadeva’s knee, with the bull Nandi at 
his feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers ; 5th, male 
figure erect with four arms ; 6th, male figure 
carried on the shoulders of another ; 7th, the 
Lingam and Yoni; 8th, male half figure, Aruna? 
Oth, Mahadeva and Parvati repeated ; 10th, male 
figure erect holding a lotus in each hand, probably 
Surya ; llth, Ganesha; 12tb, female figure with 
four arms, attended by Nandi and Sinha ; 13th, 
male figure standing on a prostrate figure. After 
these, nine niches have what appears to be Durga 
slaying Mahesh-Asur with her trident; she has 
one foot on the buffalo’s neck, and holds it by the 
hind leg. This subject is repeated on many 
detached rocks. The Linga is of as frequent 
occurrence. There is one very large four-faced 
Linga, called the Choumurti Mahadeva, such as 
may be seen in the caves of Ellora ; it is of common 
occurrence in this district. The inscriptions are 
in Pali, in the old Pali character. — Cajpt. Kittoe, 
Beng. As. Soc. /o., clxxviii., 1847. 

BURA-CHOOLL Hind. Villarsia Indica. 

BURAD. Hind, Filings, raspings, chips. 

BURAGA. Tel. The gum and wood obtained 
from Bombax Malabaricum. 

BURA- JANV7AR. Hind. The hog ; literally, 
bad beast, 

BURAK and Sarmu rivers run in valleys of the 
Assam chain. The Naga, Mikir, Cachari, Garo, 
and Kassya are the five races in whose possession 
chiefly are the broad highlands of that chain, ex- 
tending from the N.E. near the head of the 
Kynduayn and Namrnp, on one side along the 
valley of the Brahmaputra to its southern bend 
round the western extremity of the chain, and on. 
the other side south-westerly along the valley of 
the Burak and Surrau. 

BURAQ, steed on which Mahomed rode to the 
seven heavens. The angel Gabriel seated him on it. 

BUR AT. Hind. Assignment. Arab., the 
night of record, a Mahomedau ritual. 

BURATY or Pulati, a Mongol nomade tribe 
near the Baikal lake. 

BURAYA. Hind. Rucervus duvaucelli. 


BURBUTL 
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lllii 


sole remaining lustory or the races who erected 
them. At the present day, monuments erected 


Burha Chari and Kumin Chari, 


BURBUTI 


Dolichos Sinensis. 


BURHA GANGA, an old bed of the Ganges, 


BURCKHARDT, JOHAN LUDWIG, a native traceable below Hastinapur, and Soron and KampiL 


of Denmark, who travelled in Egypt and Arabia, 
author of Notes on the Bedouins, 1831, and Wa-* 


BURHAL. Hind. A light yellowish-coloured 
wood, not strong ; plentiful in the Santal jungles. 


habis* also of Travels in Arabia, 1829, and Travels Used for doors, Venetians, furniture, etc., by the 
in Syria, 1822. He visited Mecca a.d. 1814, under Pa xr 

the name Shaikh Ibrahim. He is buried near Cairo, ^ BURHANPU^ town in lat 21 18 N., and 

in the large cemetery outside the Bab-un-Nasr.^- long. 76° 16; 26" E., is on the N. bank of the river 


Flay fair; Burton's Pilgrimage to Jfecca, i. p. 168. 

BiJRDA is one of the five northern districts of 
Kattyawar, Burda hills end in the south, in the 
Alich range and in the Oshum. 


Tapti, and distant 41 miles S. by W.from Kliaodwa, 
the headquarters of Nimar. Population in 1877 
was 29,303. It was founded about a..d. 1400 by 
Nasir Khan, the first independent prince of the 


BURDEH. Arab. A thick striped woollen Faruki dynasty of Kandesh, and called by him 
stuff, in use by the Arabs as a cloak or blanket, after the famous Shaikh, Burhan- ud- Din of 
Akhda-burdeh is a grey or brown, and Ahmar- Dowlatabad. It was held by eleven princes of 
burdeh a red one. That of Mahomed was 7| feet this dynasty for two hundred years, till a.d. 1600, 
long and 4J feet broad. when the kingdom of the Faruki was annexed 

BUR DE^WALI, alofty tower in Jaganath, about by the emperor Akbar. In 1614, Sir Thomas Roe, 


180 feet in height and about 28 feet square inside, 
in which the idol and his brother and sister Sub- 
ahdra are lodged. See Jaganath. 

BURDI, a wild Baluch tribe on the western 
banks of the Indus, near Shikarpur. 

BURDU GUMADU. Tel. Cucurbita hispida. 


set square inside, ambassador from James i. of England to the Great 
and sister Sub- Moghul, describes his visit here to Prince Parviz, 
son of Jahangir. Tavernier passed through Bur- 
on the western henpur (or, as he wrote it, Brampour) in 1641, 
lur. and again in 1 658. It w^as plundered in A.p. 1685, 

ucurbita hispida. by the Marhattas. It was taken by General 


BURDUR. ■—? a tree of Cuttack, an excellent Wellesley on the 13th October 1803. 
wood for carriage poles, shafts, and wheels, and in BURHAPATRA, a pargana in the Gonda dis- 
all coachbuilders’ work: sp. gr. 1-00.— Cai €aU trict in Oudh, area 77| square miles or 49,688 


Ex. 1862. 


acres, and population in 1865 was 20,451. 


BURENDA, also written Borenda, properly Ahir and Chamar are the most numerous castes. 
Bruang, a pass in the Himalaya, in lat. 31° 23' The aboriginal Bhar here are following a kind of 
N., long. 79° 12' E, ; the length of the crest is 50 Kuraari cultivation, wandering from jungle to 
paces, and the crest is 15,171 feet above the level jungle. ^ 

of the sea. The most elevated part is a narrow BURHA PENN, a deity of the Kandh race, 

glen, very steep. The pass leads from Kunawar BURHEL, Ovis nahura. See BovidjB. 

through the outer Himalaya, and is the easiest and BURHOLIA, HmD.,abranch of theBhrigubansi 


of the sea. The most elevated part is a narrow BURHA PENN, a deity of the Kandh race, 

glen, very steep. The pass leads from Kunawar BURHEL, Ovis nahura. See Bovidje. 

through the outer Himalaya, and is the easiest and BURHOLIA, HmD.,abranch of theBhrigubansi 

most frequented in the neighbourhood. It is open Rajputs settled at Burhoul, near Benares. Ell. 
for seven or eight months ; during the rainy season BURI or Buli, a Philippine palm; probably 
almost all the snow dissolves. Gorypha gebanga, the gabang of the Malays and 

BURGEE, a Hindu race in Woon, Javanese. The Philippine islanders from the 

BURGH. Hind. Phytolacca decaudra. leaves make mats, from the sap both sugar and a 

BURGHER, in Ceylon, is applicable only to distilled spirit, from4be pith a sago, from the seeds 
white persons of pure Dutch descent, of whom rosaries, and the spines, boiled in water, yield a 
there are now but very few in Ceylon; but the thread from which a coarse cloth is woven, called 
name has, by courtesy, been given to all those who sagoron. — Crawfurd.!^ Die. y. 11* 
in India are styled ludo-Britons, Burasians, East BURL Hind. Vitis Indica ; Symplocos spicata. 

Indians, Anglo-Indians, or more commonly ‘ half BURIAL CUSTOMS. In the south and east 

castes,’ namely, the descendants of Europeans by of Asia, the modes of disposing of their dead are 
native women. In the Moluccas, also, the term almost as varied as are the races themselves. It 
is applied to the Christian descendants of the has been remarked that the mode of disposing of 
Dutch. The Amboyna burghers, who usually the dead has from the earliest times been symboio- 
crowd the jetty spending their time in angling matic of the opinions as to the worth of the de- 
fer small fish, wdil refuse to carry even a light ceased while he was amongst them, orindicative 
burden ; but this kind of manual labour is the of their views as to the future condition of the 
peculiar province of slaves, and the Vrij Burghers, departed. In general there has been little display 
poor enough as they usually are, but priding over the remains of women ; but whether with 
themselves in professing the same religion with men or women, the prevailing habit has been to 
the Europeans, will nofc lower themselves by per- convey the remains to some quiet resting-place 
forming a description of labour which even Chinese with a decorous solemnity, and there erect some 
and free Mahomedans would disdain. lasting memorial over them. With some races, 

BURGHER, a name given by Europeans to the however, even to the present day, the departure 
Badaga or Marves race on the Neilgherry Hills. of a friend or relative is regarded joyfully, and the 
BURGUNDY PITCH is a product probably of procession to the place of final disposal is mirth- 


tbe Abies excelsa ; it is of light yellow colour, 
often adulterated with daramer or ganda baroza. 
BURHA or Budha, Hind. Lit. an old man : 


ful ; while other races even cast out their dead, 
and allow the remains to be treated with indignity. 
But the anxiety of the generality of nations has 


in the Kamaon Himalaya, the superintendent or been to perpetuate the memory of the departed ; 
headman of a village, or of a set of villages. The and everywhere are to be seen sepulchral monu- 


term is equivalent to Kumin, Syana, and Thokdar, 
and is chiefly used in the eastern parganas of 


ments raised with that object. Many of these 
exist from prehistoric times, and often form the 
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with brick or stone, and in the form of pillars or 
upright or horizontal slabs of stone, or cupolas, 
or domes, or sarcophagi, beneath which the re- 
mains are laid, are usual modes of marking the 
deceased’s resting-place. But in more primitive 
times, the cairn or heap of stones, the monolith, 
the cromlech, the circle, the heaped-up barrow 
of the Celtic tribes, the tumulus, as the Romans 
called it, were usually resorted to, and many of 
these are to be seen in the south and east of Asia. 

The cairn was formed of stones gathered from 
the vicinity, and set round about the resting-place 
of the dead and piled over them ; and this is all 
that is given to the Mahomedan pilgrim who falls 
in the desert. The monolith or single stone was 
usually placed perpendicularly near the spot. 
The cromlech^ consisting of two, three, or more 
upright stones, with a flat stone placed over 
them, formed a sepulchral chamber, and was 
the earliest approach to the cupola or dome. 
The circle^ or enclosure of upright stones set 
singly at varying spaces apart, are found sur- 
rounding the cromlech or cairn. The harrow^ or 
tumulus, often raised to a considerable height, 
and covering a large area, is the most noble, and 
has been the most enduring ; and with these the 
bodies of the departed were not interred in graves 
sunk below the surface, but were placed on the 
surface of the ground, and then the earth was 
heaped up. The barrows, many of which have 
been opened, are found sometimes to contain 
skeletons, in other cases urns only, while occa- 
sionally both urns and skeletons, or urns and 
ashes, appear together. The urns are often found 
to contain burnt bones and relics; but in the 
earliest barrows are war weapons, such as stone 
hatchets and hammers, celts of the same material, 
both arrow-heads and spear-heads of flint, with 
beads of various substances, and torques or collars 
and armlets of gold or bronze. Somewhat later, 
the celts and weapons are of bronze, and the 
sword is found to have been broken, indicative 
that the warrior’s race had been run. The orna- 
ments remain the same, and coins are found. 

The methods adopted for the disposal of the 
dead from the most ancient times have been 
interment, burning, embalming, launching into 
rivers, and exposure. Of all these the first seems 
to have been the most general and primitive. 
Cremation is undoubtedly very ancient, for king 
Saul was burnt, and his bones afterwards buried ; 
and Asa was burnt in the bed which he made for 
himself, filled with sweet odours and various kinds 
of spices. In Egypt the practice of embalming 
obtained from their earliest history, but the 
practice was confined to that country, and arose 
from its people holding it unlawful to expose the 
remains to fire or animals, or to permit them to 
become a prey to worms. The vast catacombs 
still remaining on the banks of the Nile were 
the common receptacle for the general population 
who could not afford a separate tomb. 

Over the ruins at Nimrud, Mr. Layard dis- 
covered ancient tombs, of a race unknown, and of 
which he could not assign any date. Many of the 
vases, necklaces, and ornaments obtained there 
have a resemblance to those of the Egyptian 
tombs. Two or three purely Assyrian cylinders 
were also discovered in the tombs. Mr.* Layard 
considers that the mode of burial which is there 
evidenced, more nearly resembles that adopted 


by the early Persians. Cyrus and Darius were 
buried in sarcophagi in troughs. The Egyptian 
alabaster or tub, in which Darius was 

buried, is mentioned by Theophrastus. The 
Assyrians, like the early Persians, may have 
buried their dead entire, and preserved the bodies 
in honey or wax (Herod, lib. i. c. 140, Arian de 
Bello, Alex. Theoph. de Lapid. c. xv.). Accord- 
ing to iElian, when Xerxes opened the tomb of 
Belus, he found the body in a coffin filled nearly 
to the brim with oil. Mr. Layard infers that 
these tombs belonged to an intermediate people or 
race who occupied Assyria after the building of 
the most ancient palaces, and before the founda- 
tion of the most recent. 

In British India, and in all the south and east 
of Asia, interment, cremation, and exposure are 
all practised by one or other of the races occupy- 
ing it. Java, in the Archipelago, seems to have 
been peopled from the continent of Asia, and its 
people have three modes of disposing of the body 
of a deceased person. By fire, termed obong; 
by water, termed larimg ; or by exposing it up- 
right against a tree in a forest, where it is left to 
decay, termed setra. When the body of a chief 
or person of consequence is burnt, it is usual to 
preserve the ashes, and to deposit them in a chandi 
or tomb. 

The Ninevites, in all their various monuments, 
have left us no trace of their ideas concerning 
the dead, while the sepulchral urns obtained in 
Babylonia contain the remains of the dead, with 
jars and utensils for food and water made of baked 
clay, and with remains of date stones, the head of 
the dead reverently laid on a sun-dried bricky as a 
pillow. Amongst the urns found on the plain of 
Bushire each had a pointed end, and at its mouth 
a bowl or basin without bottom ; not united to 
the main part by means of agglutination, hut 
very closely fitted, and supported in its place by 
the general bed of earth. These urns lay hori- 
zontally, not parallel with each other, but on a 
straight line, and in the direction of east and west. 
In one urn was a quantity of sand, with the bones 
of a full-grown person, completely filled, and very 
heavy. The skull was placed about the middle or 
widest part, not in the basin, which contained 
only sand. Of this urn the greatest circumference 
was 2 feet 9 inches, its length 3 feet 4 inches, 
including the bowl or basin, which separately was 
near 8 inches. The urns, made of clay, are about 
l-3d of an inch thick, and solid at the pointed 
end, but the bowls without bottoms. The insides 
had evidently been coated with some bituminous 
substance ; but the urns nowhere exhibited in- 
scriptions nor any other mark by which their 
degrees of antiquity might be ascertained. 

The ancient coffins of the Chaldmans were 
of clay, some of them shaped like a dish 
cover, the head being placed on a pillow of sun- 
dried brick, and jars and utensils for food and 
water. There were also jar coffins, and they seem 
to have been interred in artificial mounds. 

Their ancient tombs, rare in Assyria and 
Upper Babylonia, are chiefly in Chaldsea proper ; 
and the Rev. G. Rawlinson (i. 107) suggests that 
the dead may have been conveyed to the sacred 
land of Chaldasa, similarly as the Persians even 
now send their dead to Karbila and Meshid Ali, 
and as the Hindus from remote India send the 
bones, or the entire bodies, to the Ganges at' 
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Benares. There, Cliagda or Chackrada, near 
Sooksagnr, is an abyss said to have been made by 
the chariot wheel of Bhagirath. The place is a 
great Golgotha, where the dead and dying are 
brought from a great way off to be burnt and 
consigned to the Ganges. The deceased is seldom 
conveyed by any of his relations, unless from a 
short distance. Poor people generally send for- 
ward their dead for incremation in charge of 
bearers, who never betray the trust reposed in 
them. 

The Romans generally burned, bub they some- 
times buried their dead ; and children who died in 
infancy were interred in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their former homes. Their sepulchral 
urns, with the ashes of the dead, were commonly 
buried about two feet below the surface, and 
their memorial stones were often inscribed. They 
used the sarcophagus, or massive stone-coffin, and 
also the tumulus or barrow. They bore their 
dead with much lamentation to the funei-al pile, 
on which, after being lighted, they cast the robes 
and arms of the deceased, as well as the slaughtered 
bodies of his favourite animals. 

The ancient Greeks, in laying out their dead, 
always placed an obulus or Greek coin in the 
mouth, to pay Charon’s fare across the rivers 
Styx and Acheron, and a cake made of flour and 
honey to appease Cerbenis. Amongst them men 
cub off their hair when they attained the age of 
puberty, and dedicated it to some deity. Theseus 
is said to have repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony, and to have consecrated his shorn locks 
to Apollo. After this it was again allowed to 
grow long, and only cut off as a sign of mourning. 
Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (Iliad, xxiii.) the 
friends of Achilles cut off their hair, and 

‘ On the corse their scattered looks they throw.’ 

In some parts of Greece, however, it was cus- 
tomary to wear the hair short, and to allow it 
(Cassandr. 973) to grow long when in mourning. 

‘ Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, 

And by its length their bitter passion show.* 

In Luristan, the female relatives, on the death 
of their male relatives, cut off their hair, and 
hang the locks around the tomb. The young 
women and young men of the island of Delos cut 
off a lock of hair before marriage, and place it 
near the tomb of the virgins from the Hyper- 
boreans. 

Barrows or mounds of earth have been largely 
used by the nations of Central Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean, both in 
ancient times and now. The king of Ai, slain by 
Joshua (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 29), was placed at the 
entrance of the city, and over his body was raised 
a great heap of stones. Herodotus mentions that 
the barrow of Alyattes, king of Lydia, was 
1300 feet broad, and nearly a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and it has been identified by modern tra- 
vellers. Barrows were the favourite memorial of 
the Teutonic race, some of them very large ; but 
the Saxons used also cists or stone coffins. The 
custom of raising tumuli over the remains of the 
mighty dead, seems to have been prevalent in the 
Central Asiatic region from the most ancient 
times and been taken into Scandinavia. Ezekiel, 
xxxii. 27, describes the practice of slaying persons 
and interring them with their dead chief. Hero- 
dotus also desciibes the barrow burial of the 


Scythians ; and to the present day, in the region 
of the Kar Karelia, and in many other parts of 
the steppe occupied by the Kirghiz, are to be seen 
numerous tumuli of great size. Herodotus tells 
us that when a king died, his corpse, embalmed 
and covered with wax, was conveyed in a chariot 
in solemn state to the place of sepulture ; a large 
quadi-angular pit was dug ; in this they placed the 
royal corpse on a mattress of straw ; on each side 
of this they planted spears, and covered it with 
wood, and roofed it over with hurdles of willow. 
In the remaining part of the pit they interred one 
of the late king’s women, strangled for the pur- 
pose, together with his cupbearer, his cook, his 
groom, his minister, his courier, his horses, as 
well as some articles of every kind, including 
several goblets of gold, that he might he sup- 
posed to need in his journey to the other world. 
Tins done, the people eagerly contended with 
each other in the work of heaping over the whole 
a mound of earth as vast as possible. The pro- 
ceedings did not here tenninate; for the year 
following, fifty of the late king’s confidential 
attendants, and fifty of his horses, were slain, and 
placed, the men on the horses, around his sepul- 
chre.— -376//?, 71, 72. When Chengiz Khan died, 
his remains were covered with a lofty mound, and 
extensive forests w^ere planted to exclude the 
footsteps of man. Colonel Tod tells us that the 
tumulus, the cairn, or the pillar, are still raised 
over the Rajput who falls in battle ; and through- 
out Rajwara sacrificial monuments are found, on 
wliich are seen, carved in relief, the warrior on 
his steed, armed at all points ; his faithful wife 
(sati) beside him, denoting a sacrifice; and the 
sun and moon on either side, emblematic of never- 
dying fame. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 74. ^ In Sau- 
raslitra, also amidst the Cathi, Comani, Balia, 
and others of Scythic descent, numbers of palia 
orjoojar (sacrificial pillars) are conspicuous under 
the walls of every town, in lines, irregular groups, 
and circles. On each is displayed in rude relief 
the warrior, with the manner of his death, lance 
in hand, generally on horseback, though some- 
times in his car ; and on the coast the pirates of 
Budha are depicted boarding from the shrouds. 

In the Panjab, near Bamian, in Afghanistan, 
and near Kabul, the sepulchral moniiinents re- 
maining of ancient times are topes. They consist 
of a mound, on which is erected a cupola, sup- 
ported by walls of masonry, more or less in a 
Grecian style of architecture. One near Manik- 
yala is 80 feet high and 320 feet in circumference. 
In its centre were found vessels of gold, silver, 
and copper, with coins of Rome and the Bactrian 
Greeks. In a chamber 60 feet deep was a copper 
box containing animal remains. It is one of many 
topes or stupas. 

Many cairns are found in different parts of 
Southern India, and, prior to the stupas or topes, 
this seems to have been a common mode of 
covering the dead. Indeed, as Colonel Cunning- 
ham remarks, the tope is only a cairn regularly 
built. On the Neilgherry hills are found remains 
of cairns, cromlechs, kistvaens, and circles of up- 
right loose stones, which are nearly identical with 
those found in Europe in the ancient seats of the 
Celts, In these cairns are found vases, cinerary 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery, which 
sometimes contain human bones, more or less 
charred, and mixed with ashes ; sometimes a little 
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animal charcoal alone. They are met with in various 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, in almost 
every part of the Dekhan and peninsular India, 1 
from Nagpur to Madura, in immense numbers on 
the Aniraally hills, a range on the south side of the 
great Coimbatore gap, which forms the commence- 
ment and northern face of the Southern Chats, 
those on the Animally being of a more advanced 
order and a better condition than the Neilgherry 
tombs. Similar remains are found in Circassia 
and Russia, and circles of stones surrounding 
ancient graves are found on the south Arabian 
coast and in the Somali country in Africa. Major 
Congreve directed much attention to those on the 
Neilgherry Hills; and Captain Meadows Taylor 
discovered and examined a large number of these 
remains at Raj an Kooloor, in Sorapur, and also at 
Siwarji, near Firozabad, on the Bhima, and 
devoted much attention to the comparison of them 
with similar remains found in England. He calls 
them Scy tho-Celtic or Scy tho-Druidical. Neither 
the hill people, the Toda and Kurubar, nor any | 
Hindu, knows asiything about the race to which 
these. sepulchral remains belonged ; and neither in 
Sanskrit literature nor in that of the Dravidian 
languages is there any tradition on the subject. 
The Tamil people generally call these cairns 
Pandu-kuri. Kuri means a pit or grave, and 
Pandu may refer to the Panda or Panda va 
brothers, to whom so much of Hindu mythology 
relates. The race who raised these cairns were 
probably dwellers in the country prior to the 
advent of the present Dravidian occupants, and 
were expelled by or ultimately became absorbed 
in the latter; or they may have been a nomade 
shepherd race, who had wandered into India after 
it was peopled and settled, and then wandered out 
again, or became absorbed amongst the people of 
the country. But the remarkable fact connected 
with the people whose religious rites and usages 
of sepulture gave rise to these cairns, is that they 
have everywhere disappeared from Southern India, 
and not even a tradition of their existence sur- 
vives. 

In the centre of peninsular India, around Hyder- 
abad, in the Dekhan, and at Bolarum, and at 
Secunderabad, there are many burial-places of 
that race, of whose existence nothing is known ; 
and about 20 miles S.E. of Secunderabad is one 
great resting-place of the dead, a vast burial- 
ground extending over miles, wliich must have 
been the place of interment of a huge number of 
people, or used through many centuries. The 
mode of interment in all these has been to select 
a large stone, beneath which a winding tunnel or 
way had been excavated ; and the remains of bones 
and urns, with weapons, are found deposited in a 
central cavity, a circle of large loose stones being 
drawn around, the circumference of some of these 
circles being between one and two hundred yards. 
The people whose tombs are thus represented 
were undoubtedly norn ad es dwelling in tents, for 
not far off are the remains of a great nomade city, 
consisting solely of walls, within which the tents 
must have been erected, for no stone nor earth 
heap nor mound remains within the same enclo- 
sure to indicate the former existence within of any 
building. The remains found within these cairns 
also leave the impression that, as with the barrow 
burials, the wives and servants were slain and 
interred along with the chief person ; and the 


Hindu and Rajput practice of suttee (sati) would 
therefore seem to be merely a continuation of the 
ancient Scythic sepulchral rite of immolating the 
favourite wife, the servant, and the horse to 
accompany their master and serve him in the next 
I. world. 

The Christian treatment of the dead is various ; 
and in Europe, to this day» the indifference, 
not to say levity, of the Italians, in all relat- 
; ing to their dead, contrasts strangely with the 
tenderness and sentiment of the Germans, both 
Romanist and Protestant, as displayed in their 
cemeteries. In Naples, where are two cemeteries, 
with a pit for each day of the year, the humbler 
dead are stripped, and after a priest has read 
prayers over the bodies, they are all thrown into 
a hole by the cemetery assistants, amidst oaths 
and jocularity and laughter. The richer dead are 
stripped, placed in dry sand to be shrivelled up, 
and when dry they are dressed in their usual 
clothes, ticketed, and placed in a glass case. The 
German race, on the other hand, reverently dispose 
of their dead, and preserve in neatness the grounds 
and tombs of their cemetery, which they call Gott’s 
Aker, God’s field, bub after a few years the ground 
is re-ploughed to be refilled. 

In Ceylon, formerly, after burning the bodies of 
the deceased kings of Kandy, their ashes were 
carried by a man in a black mask to the Mahawelli 
Ganga, where he embarked in a canoe. At the 
deepest part of the river he clove the vase with a 
sword, scattered the ashes on the stream, and, 
plunging headlong after them, dived, arose near 
the opposite bank, whence he fled to the forest, 
and was presumed to be never more seen. The 
canoe was allowed to drift away, the horse and 
elephants that accompanied the procession were 
set at liberty in the woods, and the women who 
had strewed rice over the remains were transported 
across the river and forbidden to return. 

Several of the Hindu customs resemble practices 
mentioned in the Old Testament, as in Jeremiah 
xvi. 6 : ‘ Neither shall men lament for them, nor 
cut themselves.’ For the Hindus, on the death of 
a relation, express their grief by loud lamentations, 
and not unfrequently, in an agony of grief, bruise 
themselves with whatever they can lay hold of. 
Ezekiel xliv. 25; ‘They shall come at no dead 
person to defile themselves ; ’ and touching the 
dead defiles a Hindu, who must bathe to become 
clean again. Job xxvii. 19 : ‘ The rich man shall 
lie down, but shall not be gathered,’ Le.^ his soul 
I shall be left in a wandering state ; and Hindus 
I believe that persons for whom funeral rites have 
I not been performed, wander as ghosts and find no 
i rest. Jeremiah xxxiv. 5 : ‘So shall they burn 
odours for thee.’ Scented wood and other 
I odoriferous substances are placed upon the funeral 
I pile of a rich Hindu, and burnt with the body. 
Matthew ii. 18 ; ‘ Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they are 
not,’ The lamentations of a Hindu mother for 
her child are very loud and piercing; it is, indeed, 
almost impossible to conceive of a scene more 
truly heartrending than that of a whole town of 
such mothers wailing over their massacred children. 

‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning.’ 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, writing on the funeral 
ceremonies of the ancient Hindus, says the first 
ceremony was the removal of the dead from the 
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liouse to the burning ground, and this was done 
on a cart, drawn by two bullocks, or by aged 
slaves. The procession was headed by the eldest 
of the party, and included an old black cow. The 
animal was sacrificed at the burning ground, and 
its fat, flesh, and organs were placed on the corpse, 
which was subsequently enveloped in the raw 
hide of the animal. The wife of the dead was 
made to lie by the corpse, and was thence removed 
by a younger brother, a fellow-disciple, or a 
servant of the dead, who offered to marry her. 
The ceremony of burying the bones was performed 
on the 8d, 5th, or 7th day ; and on the 10th day 
the mourners assembled together, and, after certain 
oblations, offerings, and prayers, raised a circle of 
stones, and then retired to the house of the chief 
mourner to feast on kid’s flesh and barley. 

As a rule now, the dead of Vaishnava Hindus 
are burned. As death draws near, a lamp is lit 
at the bed-head, and a ‘ homa ^ sacrifice performed 
with camphor and cocoanut; and as life dies 
out, the five elements of the cow are dropped 
into the mouth of the moribund from a tulsi leaf. 
Within two or three hours the body is lifted, and 
this is done early, as none of the household nor 
any of the neighbours can partake of food until 
the remains be disposed of. The pile of wood or 
cow-dung cakes used is about two feet high, and 
on it are placed some tulsi leaves, a little sandal- 
wood, and the deceased is laid with his feet to the 
north. When laid on the pile, a cloth is placed 
over the face, and raw rice is placed on it over 
the mouth. The heir of the deceased places a 
charred bit of sandal- wood or a tulsi branch at each 
corner of the pile, and a Vityan sets fire to the 
mat, using fire taken from the sacred fire lit at 
the bedside of the dying man. On the following 
day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove the 
skull and the bones, on which he and all with him 
pour water and wash them,— wash them with the 
sikai, anoint them with oil and honey, and clean 
them with milk, and place them all on plantain 
leaves anointed with butter. A young cocoanut 
shoot is then placed on the skull, and the whole 
put into an unburned earthen pot, and taken or 
sent to a river or to the sea; the person who 
conveyed it returning to the temple, where he 
pronounces aloud the deceased’s name, and adds, 
* Pray for him.’ Often they are sent to a holy 
river, even to the Ganges at Benares. The men 
relatives shave. The hair of the Brahman widow’s 
head is shaved. The body is not always carried 
through^ the doorway of the house. If it be an 
inauspicious day, or if the house door be so placed 
that the courtyard has to be crossed, then the re- 
mains are carried through an opening broken in 
the wall. Captain Butler, writing of the Hindus 
of Assam (Travels, p. 228), says if a man die 
inside a house, no Hindu can eat in it afterwards, 
or reside in it, as it has become impure; it is 
generally pulled down and burned, and a new 
house erected on the same spot All Assamese, 
when dying, are therefore invariably brought out 
to die in the open air on the bare ground, that the 
building may be preserved, and also to ensure the 
happier liberation of the spirit from the bodv. 
The remains of Hindus are unclothed for the lak 
rites. 

^ Children under eight years of age and unmarried 
girls are hurled, as also are all who die of smallpox, 
as the belief is that this ailment is a manifestation 


of the presence of the goddess Ammun, Mariatha, 
Mariamma, or Kali, and the anger of the goddess 
would revert on the family if burned. The dead 
from cholera are similarly buried. 

In the mode of disposing of the dead, the wish . 
expressed by the deceased is attended to. Yed- 
antists all bury ; also all the Gosai, all the Lingaet 
or Vira Saiva, the five artisan castes, the Kansala, 
goldsmith, carpenter, ironsmith, brazier, and stone- 
cutter, all the Byragi and Sanyasi, and the gurus 
of the sects, the Pandarums, the Kashai, likewise 
all the non-Aryan races and tribes not admitted 
into Hinduism. The dead of the Yedantist sect, 
and those of the Lingaet and artisans, are placed 
seated, the last in a grave five feet square, with a 
ledge on the south. ^ 

As the artisan’s life becomes extinct, the body is 
made to assume the attitude to be preserved in 
the procession and in the grave. It is placed 
against a wall, the legs are crossed underneath in | 
the usual sitting attitude, and the head is fastened j 
to a nail driven into the wall, and so retained till 
rigidity ensue. They are borne to the gfaVe in a j 
car, on the shoulders of relatives or friends.. On j 
reaching the burial - place, the Oodwair reads 
, prayers, and the body is seated on the side ledge 
with its face looking northwards ; salt and ashes 
of cow-dung are placed on the head. 

Amongst the Aryan Hindu, the great bulk be- 
lieve in spirits and worship them ; their worship 
of ancestors, ‘ pitri,’ is continuous ; they also believe 
in demons and evil spirits ; transmigration through 
clean and unclean animals is a point of faith, and 
a great majority regard the soul as an emanation 
from the Deity, and look to re-absorption and 
annihilation as the point of attainment for the 
good. Many of these are Buddhist views. 

Hindus of Sind are not allowed to die in bed, 
otherwise one of the males of the family who has 
attended upon the deceased becomes in a state of 
impurity, and must visit some well-known place 
of pilgrimage, as the Dhara Tirth, the Narayan- 
Sar in Kutch, etc. When near death, the sick 
person is placed on a spot smeared with cow-dung 
(Chanko, Lepan, or Poto), and when in the last 
agony, the five sacred elements are poured into 
the dying person’s mouth. 

The Mahomedan, when about to die, has his 
spirit calmed by the ‘ Yasin ’ chapter of the Koran 
being read to him, and is either washed (Ghassal) 
at his own house, or taken, within a few hours, to 
a Ghassalkhana, specially built for the purpose, 
near the cemetery, and where men or women 
washers perform the duty, and then put on 
burial clothes and apply camphor and antimony. 

The body is conveyed in a box with much 
solemnity, with wreaths of flowers and perfumes 
laid over the covering; the coffin is carried on 
men’s shoulders, and from time to time is heard 
the Ty-eb part of the Mahomedan creed : ‘ There 
is no deity but God, and Mahomed is the prophet 
of God ; ’ and on reaching the grave, funeral service 
is read, consisting of the four portions of their 
creed (takbir), and a blessing (dua) is asked, 
which all present repeat. After the Fatiha, the 
body is lifted from the coffin and gently lowered 
into the grave, laid with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, and turned on its side with 
the face towards Mecca, Each person then takes 
a little earth, and, repeating the words in chap. 

112 of the Koran, ‘ We created you of earth and 
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we return you to earth, and we shall raise you out The Parsee or Zoroastrian race are to be found 
of the earth on the day of resurrection/ he puts scattered from Hong-Kong in the east to Great 
the earth gently into the grave. The body is then Britain in the west, a small but intellectual 
piotected with wood and covered in. The Fatiha remnant of the once great Median nation. A 
is again repeated, and again at the door of the considerable body of them dwell in Bombay, in 
cemetery, and at this juncture two angels, MoonMr Gujerat, and the western towns of India. Their 
aiid Nilnr, approach the dead, make him sit up, sick are never allowed to expire on a bed. When 
and inquire who his God and prophet are, and the moment of passing away is near, the sick 
what his religion is. If he has fcen a good man, person is removed to the ground, and bathed and 
bis answers are satisfactory, and odours from washed. The reasons alleged for this removal are 
paradise are diffused around the departed ; but if various ; but the one ordinarily accepted amongst 
bad, he is bewildered, and these angels torture them is that a dead body is an unclean thing, 
him. They believe that the dead continue in a necessitating that all who touch it shall destroy 
conscious state, and dogs and horses or other their clothes, and whatever is touched by it must 
polluting animals are not allowed within the be destroyed. For these reasons, the dead, in 
cemetery; women, also, do not enter, lest the Bombay, are carried by a class of Parsees called 
repose of the dead be disturbed. Mahomedansdo ‘ Nessus salar,’- — ^Kessus meaning unclean (Najis, 
not speak of a person as dead, — theysay he has Pers.). These men, clothed in white, carry the 
passed away, has taken his departure; and the remains to the Dokhma, or tower of silence, and 
living all believe in, and hope for, resurrection in lay the body on its raised upper floor. The 
a future state : ‘ They who believe and do that Dokhma is without any roof covering ; is open to 
which is right, shall enjoy blessedness, and partake the sky, so that birds of prey, vultures, kites, have 
of a happy resurrection. . , . Paradise .... is the freest approach. The raised floor has a deep 
watered by rivers ; its food is perpetual, and its well, surrounded by a raised platform, ^ with 
shade also ; this shall be the reward of those who channels converging to a well. The corpse is laid 
fear God’ (Koran, ch. xiii). ‘Therein are rivers on a partition of the platform, and the decompos- 
of uncorruptible water; the rivers of milk, the ing matters flow along the channels into the well, 
taste w’hereof changeth not ; and rivers of wine When the well is full, the bones are removed and 
pleasant unto those who drink; and rivers of buried outside the Dokhma. The fire- priests are 
clarified honey ; and therein shall they have plenty paid to pray for the dead, monthly, for a year, 
of all kinds of fruits ; and pardon from their and thereafter on every anniversary of the demise. 
Lord’ (ch. xlviL). ‘There shall be gardens with After the demise, and before the removal of the 
shady trees; with fountains flowing, couches of body, a dog is brought near to gaze on the 
silk interwoven with gold; beauteous damsels departed. This is the ‘ Sag-did’ or dog-gaze, 
with black eyes lying on green cushions, and and, by one account, is said to be had recourse to 
beautiful carpets, fruits, palm trees and pome- with the object of ascertaining, from the dog’s 
granates’ (ch. Iv.). movements, the state of the soul of the departed ; 

The monuments over Mahomedan tombs have by another account, it is practised from the belief 
usually been of earth, or of unbaked brick ; but that the dog is a naturally chaste animal, and the 
every material, and of the most enduring kind, is view of the chaste dog falling on the dead will 
employed, and the names are sometimes engraved expedite the translation of the soul to heaven 
on the tombstones. The tombstone of a man is across the Chigvan bridge. See Bridge, 
distinguished by a raised part in the centre, and The non- Aryan and non-Hindu races of British 
that of a woman by a depression. In Turkey, a India are estimated at about 20 million souls, but, 
pillar with the carved figure of a turban dis- except the great Gond nation, and the Kol, the Bhil, 
tinguishes the grave of a man. The prevalent and the southern Shanars, most of them are in 
form in India of Mahomedan tombstones of the small tribes, and many are occupying forests and 
rich is a dark or black tombstone, with verses of mountain fastnesses, or are dwelling on the out- 
the Koran engraved on it, and covered by a cupola, skirts of towns. They in general bury their dead. 
Some of these domes are very magnificent. Those The Sowrah of the hill ranges of the Gircars, 
of the Adal Shahi dynasty at Bijapur and Gogi mostly those hills near Chicacole, near Kalahanda, 
have attracted much attention, as also have those and southwards as far as Bradachellum, bury their 
of the Babmani dynasty at Kulburga and Kutub dead with their weapons. 

Shahi dynasty at Golconda. The cupolas at Roza The Chenchwar race, farther south, in the 
where Aurangzeb is buried have not any display, forests of the Nalla-Mallai, bury their dead and 
and that of Aurangzeb is the least ostentatious, sometimes burn, and, like the Tartar races, they 
His daughter’s tomb at Aurangabad is large, and carry the deceased’s weapons to the grave. ^ 
many of the tombs at Debli and Agra are great The Kuki race of Assam, up to the middle of 
structures- That of Miimtaz Begum, known as the 19th century, continued to make inroads on 
the Taj Mahal, is particularly remarkable. Re- the plains, not for plunder, but to secure heads, 
formers amongst the Mahomedans consider that and they have been known to carry off fifty heads 
unbaked brick or earth should alone be used. in a night. On the death of a chief, the body is 
. The Christian doctrine that man, in all that he smoke-dried, and kept for two months with the 
can do of good, is still without merit, is not family. If a raja fall in battle, they immediately 
shared in by any of the Mahomedan, Buddhist, or proceed on a head-hunting expedition, and bring 
Hindu sects, who all consider that a personal in the heads of those they kill, hold feastings and 
merit is gained by their good doing ; and a Maho- dancings, and, after cutting the heads into pieces, 
medan passing a funeral of a Mahomedan, turns send a portion to each village. This is considered 
with it a short way, and lends his shoulder to in the light of a sacrifice to the manes of the 
convey the body to the grave, to bring a merit on deceased. 

himself. The Khassya hill race, 4000 to 6000 feet above 
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the level of the sea, inter their dead on the uii- 
dnlatory eminences of the country. These are 
dotted with groups of huge unpolished squared 
pillais and tabular slabs, supported on three or 
four rude piers. Menhir are there ; one of them 
seen was 30 feet out of the ground, 6 feet broad, 
and 2 J feet thick, and in front of each is a dolmen 
or cromlech of proportionately gigantic pieces of 
rock. 

In Tibet there are four modes of disposing of 
the dead, viz. incremation, throwing into the 
rivers and lakes, exposure on the summits of 
mountains, and cutting the dead bodies and giving 
them to the dogs to eat, which is the most flattering 
of all. The dogs of the environs devour the poor, 
but for the rich there are establishments with dogs 
for this purpose. — R. A, S, vi., 1872-3. 

Ill Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
entire in shrines prepared for their remains, which 
are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited 
with religious awe. The bodies of the inferior 
Lamas are usually burnt, and their ashes preserved 
in little metallic idols, to which places are assigned 
in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons are 
treated with less ceremony. Some are carried to 
lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured 
by ravens, kites, and other carnivorous animals. 
But they also have places surrounded by walls 
where the dead are placed. 

Mortgoh sometimes bury their dead ; often they 
leave them exposed in their coffins, or cover them 
with stones, paying regard to the sign under which 
the deceased was born, his age, the day and hour 
of his death, which determine the mode in which 
he is to be interred. For this purpose they con* 
suit some books, which are explained to them by 
the Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road.— Pehin, ii, p. 312. 

In Spiti, in the N.W. Himalaya, when a person 
dies, the body is sometimes buried, or burnt, or 
thrown into the river, or cut into small pieces and 
burnt. Admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as, ‘ Bo not trouble yourself, 
you cannot enter it (meaning the dead body) ; in 
summer it quickly becomes corrupt, in winter it 
freezes and is too cold for you.’ 

Amongst the Buddhist Burmese, whose religion 
teaches them to look on death as a release from 
the cares and troubles of the world, as a possible 
cessation of transmigrations and the longed-for 
arrival of annihilation, the cremation of the remains 
of friends, relatives, and teachers, are not seasons 
of grief ; the spectators are often able to look on 
them with joy. The Rev. Mr. Marks went to see 
a sick pupil, whose mother met him at the door. 
To Mr, Marks’ inquiry as to her child’s state, she 
replied, ^ He is well, he is well,’ and skipping, half 
joyfully, half hysterically, before him, led him to 
an inner room, where the pupil lay dead, but the 
bereaved mother, full of faith, was still able to 
say, ‘He is well’ The remains of holy men, the 
phoungye, are not soon removed. Their bodies 
are placed in honey, sometimes for a year or more. 
One at a phoungye house in Kemmendine, adjoin- 
ing the editor’s dwelling-house, was kept in honey 
for a year, and then removed. In the process of 
embalming, the body is placed in honey for a 
few weeks, the intestines are then removed, and 
replaced by spices, and the body is encased in a 
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sheathing of wax, which is coated with lac, and 
this gilded with gold-leaf. The body is then left 
to dry on a staging, under a white umbrella, and 
finally the coffin is placed on a model of a kneeling 
elephant, made of wood and paper. On the day 
appointed for the funeral of the priest, a great 
crowd assembled, and, with two ropes attached to 
the car, one part of the multitude pulled it towards 
the place of cremation, another pulled against 
them, and, with shouting and laughter, drumming 
and uproar, the remains at length reached the 
burning place and were burned. Looking quietly 
at the opposing multitudes, their antagonism seemed 
a representation of some ancient idea of good and 
bad spirits battling for the dead. But the object 
of this struggling to draw the car onwards and to 
retard it is unknown. 

In September 1870, the remains of the queen- 
mother of Burma were burned between the inner 
and outer walls of the palace, to the north of the 
main entrance. A large space was enclosed by a 
fence or yazamat, in the centre of which the 
burning took place. Inside and outside of this, 
numerous temporary sheds were run up for the 
princes, queens, ministers, etc. Above, where 
the fire was to be placed, a lofty structure of 
bamboos was erected; this was covered with 
white cloth. The body of the late queen -mother 
was laid out in state in one of the pavilions to the 
south side of the palace, the gardens being for 
the time open to all. The troops were under arms 
in the great square and other parts of the palace 
open to the public, a large space in front of the 
enclosure being kept clear for the king and his 
retinue. About 10 a.m., the first of the procession 
accompanying the coffin appeared at the inner 
gate of the palace, and slowly marched towards 
the pyre, all taking up their respective positions 
with order and regularity. Save the troops, all 
taking part were in white; but the numerous 
gilded palanquins, gold umbrellas, together with 
the splendid bier, with the white umbrellas joined 
to the green coats, red and gilt headpieces of 
the troops, with the numerous elephants, gaudily 
trapped, placed here and there, made the scene 
barbarously splendid. Following or preceding 
the bier were the princes and princesses, the queens 
with the Pakan Meng, the late king. He and the 
first queen, whose mother the deceased was, 
-walked in front of the bier. About a quarter to 
eleven the great inner gates were again thrown 
open for the exit of the king and retinue. The 
king was seated in a large gilded palanquin, 
borne on the shoulders of some 40 or 50 men, 
and was accompanied by four of his daughters 
and one son, ail young. He, like all the others, 
was dressed entirely in white. Advancing up to 
about ten yards from the front of the enclosure, 
the palanquin was halted, the retinue and guards 
filing off right and left, and forming a large hollow- 
square. Prayers were said by several phoungye, 
the king gave directions as to the exact minute at 
which the cremation was to commence, the bearers 
turned round, the procession was re-formed, and 
moved inside the great gates, which were again 
partially closed, while drums, tom-toms, and 
cymbals -were beaten, and trumpets (?) sounded, 
amidst a tumultuous noise. The queen, princes, 
Pakan Meng, etc. etc., returned to the palace, 
shortly after the cremation was completed, in the 
same order as they came out. The coffin was 
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overlaid with gold to the extent of 7^ viss, which any unnecessary handling of the body suffered, 
was afterwards distributed among the phoungye, AThite is the sign of mourning. The Chinese 
or to be applied to the building of a pagoda, worship the spirits of the dead, and, amongst that 
Charcoal was employed at the burning of the body, nation, the desire to havea good coffin is universal, 
and was kept at a red heat by numerous bellow^s Many purchase for themselves that last tenement, 
placed all round. The whole of the body with and keep it by them, and it is usually substantial, 
the exception of a small part of the back of the of metal or wood. In Burma, where many 
skull was reduced to ashes, or at least consumed on Chinese are settled, the best block of teak is 
the fire. This small piece, little bigger than a selected, and the upper portion being sawn off to 
rupee, was placed in a gold cup closed by a lid form a lid, the block is hollowed and ornamented, 
studded with rubies, wffiile the remains of the These may he seen in Moulmein in every carpenter’s 
charcoal and ashes were placed in earthenware shop. In China, the coffin-makers’ shops have a 
vessels to be carried to the river. The gold cup very gay instead of a lugubrious appearance, as the 
was confided to an official, who took his place in coffins are usually painted red, or some equally 
the hearse. Having arrived at the river bank, bright colour, and the more expensive ones are 
those deputed for the purpose entered two gilded decorated profusely with gilding; these coffins 
boats lashed together, but a little apart, which are placed on shelves one above the other, and 
were rowed out into the centre of the stream, the prices vary from one dollar up to four or five 
Here a halt was made. The bearer of the gold cup, hundred. The funeral customs of China vary in 
with it rolled up in his putzoe, jumped into the the different districts. In Fo-Kien, the body is 
water, and while he was underneath let it go. At placed in a coffin soon after death, a fan is placed 
the same time the jars of ashes had their contents in the hand, a piece of silver in the mouth, and an 
poured into the stream, the man was picked up, opening is sometimes made in the roof for the spirit 
and there was an end of the ceremony. to effect its exit. The tombs are on the hillsides, 

On the death of a Burmese, the body is washed, where lucky spots are chosen by geomancers. 
the two thumbs are tied together, a piece of Paper images of clothes, horses, and other luxuries 
gold or silver money is put in the mouth, as are cast into the grave, and a sacrifice of cooked 
Kadoakah or ferry toll, and after a day or two provisions is offered on the day of the funeral, 
placed in a coffin on a bier, which the young men Every year, in the month of April, the whole 
carry to the burying-ground, halting from time population visit the tombs and worship the manes 
to time to sing and dance, keeping time to the of ancestors, sacrifice at the tombs of their 
song. The tsaudala or gravediggers place the relatives, weeping near the graves, and burning 
cotffii on the funeral pile. Persons dying of fictitious paper money, making offerings of meat, 
cholera, smallpox, and the young under 15 years fruit, cakes. Sackcloth is the material for mourn- 
of age are buried ; 7 days after the funeral, the ing. 
r leip-bya or soul of the deceased is released from Most of the Chinese cemeteries have a sacrificial 

^ the house by the house Nat. temple, to which are attached extensive suites 

Karen relatives, after burning the body, collect ' of rooms for the reception of the coffins of the 
the bones, and, at an annual festival, the bones of richer members, pending transmission to their 
all who have died are carried and interred in a native districts, for Chinamen prize the privilege 
consecrated Ago toung or hill of bones. of being interred near their forefathers. The 

In Siam^ the poor are buried or exposed to Chinese coffin is of good wood, and ponderous, 
beasts of prey ; if above the lowest class, the The lid is morticed on, and carefully closed, all 
deceased, after the bowels have been extracted, is joints cemented so as to prevent all entrance or 
laid in a wooden coffin, externally lacquered and exit of air. Only a small aperture is drilled 
gilt, and this is placed for some days on a high through the lid over the face, so as to allow the 
table. In the meantime the priests light up entrance or exit of the spirit at its option. Some- 
tapers. burn perfumes under the coffin, and chant times a humble family will keep the coffin for 
funeral hymns at night. A procession of relatives many months in their house till able to purchase 
and friends dressed in white and covered with a tomb, but the very poor are buried en masse 
white veils follow the corpse. Beside it are borne within enclosed buildings. The rite of respectful 
figures of various animals or singularly-shaped burial is however so revered, that burial clubs 
monsters carved out of . bamboo, and the accom- exist in all the large cities. The monumental 
pany ing talapoins exclaim, ‘We must all die, we are tombs are small raised truncated cylinders. The 
all mortal.’ The mourners attest their sorrow by tombs of opulent Chinese are decorated with 
their tears, and often hire women for the express statues of men and horses. They run into excess 
purpose. The body is then taken from the coffin in mourning for the death of near relations. Every 
and placed naked on the pile, which is set fire to, part of the ceremonial is exactly regulated ; even 
and the remains are scorched. The body is then the period, manner, and degree of the mourner’s 
replaced in the coffin and deposited under one of grief being duly prescribed. The corpse being 
the pyramids erected about the temple. Graves dressed in warm clothes, and deposited in a sub- 
are held sacred among the Siamese, and their stantial coffin, is kept for several days above 
violation is considered as a heinous offence. They ground, whilst the survivors express their measured 
refuse the honour of burning to persons killed by grief by gesture, dishevelled liair, sackcloth, and 
accident, by lightning, to the still-born, to those mournful silence. When a lucky spot has been 
who die in child-birth or from smallpox, and to selected for the grave, the corpse is consigned to 
- suicides. The remains of such are either thrown the earth. Building a tomb in the form of a horse- 
into the water, or exposed to beasts of prey. shoe, they inscribe thereon the name of the 

With the Chinese^ when life has departed, the deceased, erect a tablet to his memory in the hail 
dead body is arrayed in robes of state, or in most of his ancestors, and repair annually to the grave, 
costly apparel ; ablutions are not performed, nor 1 in order to prostrate themselves before the manes, 
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and to offer yictuals to the spirits. In the temples, 
divine honours are paid to their memory. To supply 
their full wants in the other world, they burn 
gilt paper, paper chariots and houses, with every 
necessary article of furniture, which are supposed 
to be changed in the other world into real utensils, 
whilst the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, be- 
comes so much ready money. The greater the 
personage, the more protracted is the mourning. 
The emperor mourns three years for his parent, and 
every good subject follows his august example. 
Mandarins resign their offices during this period 
of affliction, literati avoid entering for the exami- 
nations, and working people abstain for some 
time from their labour. Chinese sutti prevailed 
to a considerable extent up to the middle of the 
18th century. It does not appear, however, to 
have been regarded as a compulsory rite, but was 
generally the widow’s own choice, to show her 
extreme fidelity, or to escape the hardships of 
widowhood, or, in the case of dutiful sons, to save 
the life of a parent. Fire was never used, but 
opium, poison, or starvation were the means of 
suicide employed. Yiun Chang was the first 
emperor who discountenanced those practices, 
which his immediate predecessors had encouraged ; 
and he forbade honorary tablets to be erected to 
self-immolating victims. In 1792 a memorial 
was presented to the emperor, praying for the 
dedication of a tablet to a most dutiful son, who 
had cut out his liver in order to cure his mother’s 
sickness. The Imperial Board of Rites, after 
mature deliberation, respectfully observed that 
the practice of cutting out the liver is that of the 
ignomnt, showing a contempt for their lives, and 
after all but foolish devotion, and a decree was 
issued discountenancing the custom. The Chinese, 
like Christians and Mahomedans, plant trees in 
their cemeteries and around the tombs. The 
cypress is a favourite with all these religionists, 
and in northern Europe the yew is much planted. 

The Japanese have a great respect for the dead. 
They place the remains inside a kind of square 
tube, and in a sitting posture. To obtain this 
position, they are said to use the Dosio powder, 
which, placed within the mouth of the corpse, is 
said to have the effect of relaxing all the muscles. 
The hollow square is carried in a chair or norimon 
by four men into the yard of the Tera, escorted 
by a few women dressed up in bright colours, 
wearing a veil of white crape on the head. They 
are here met by the Ochaushan and a number of 
minor canons, who chant to the sounds of the 
tom-tom, the whole company awhile moving with 
the body around the temple, into which they at 
length rush with a great noise. Prayers are then 
read over the body, and it is removed to be burned. 
If the deceased has been a person of rank, the 
ashes are deposited in an urn, and buried within the 
sacred precincts of the Tera. In the procession 
there is very little affectation of sorrow ; they seem 
to regard it as a joyful occasion, and the whole 
ends with a feast at the house of the deceased. — 
BouteWs Manual of British Archaeology, London 
1868, p. 100 ; Raffles' Hist, of Java, i. p. 327 ; 
Travels of a Hindu, i. p. 18; Edinburgh Phil 
Journ., July 1867; Madden's Sepulchres, h pp. 
368-457 : Picard; The Bible; Homer's Iliad; 
Baron De Bode's Travels in Luristan, ii. pp. 
218, 219 ; Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine, No. 
49 ; Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 47 ; Dr. Caldwell's 


Comparative Grammar ; The Koran ; Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science; Timkowski's 
Journey to Pekin, ii. p. 212; Burton's Scinde ; 
Butler's Travels ; Forbes, 277 ; Rawlmson. 

BURIGOPAN. Beng. Dipteracanthus de- 
jectus. 

BURT MAE. Hind. Tamarix Indica. 

BURJ. Pers. a bastion, a fort. Buruj, the 
plural, is applied to the signs of the zodiac, in 
order, as Masudi says, to mark the position of 
the stars with reference to these fixed objects. 
The word burj is widely diffused. In Gothic 
Bairgan, and Saxon Beorgan, to fortify ; Thracian 
Bria, a city (Strabo, vii.); German Burg, a city; 
and English Borough, Burgh, and Bury, so fre- 
quently the affix of the names of towns. All 
places in Britain that in the old time had the name 
of Bourroughs, were places one way or other 
fenced or fortified. The Greek Purg-os is evi- 
dently the same word, signifying a tower, and 
hence applied also to a dice-box,— Mitteret in 
pyrgum talcs (Hor. Sat. ii. 7, 17). It enters 
commonly into the name of fortified towns,— one 
in Mysia (Anabasis, vii. 8, 8) ; in Thrace (Herod, 
vii. IIT}.— Elliot, Supplemental Glossary ; Restitu- 
tion of Decayed Intellige7ice, ch. vii. 

BURJ. Hind. Betula bhojputra, B. Jacque- 
montii, Spach. 

BORJA. Tel. Hymenodyction excelsum. 

BURK A. Arab. A veil, a woman’s face veil ; 
also a door curtain, and the curtain which is sus- 
pended over the entrance of the Kaba. 

BURKUK, Khubani, Mishmish, Bakur-Khanee, 
Hind., vars. of Armeniaca vulgaris ; the apricot. 

BURMA, as now known to Europe, was for- 
merly the site of four kingdoms, viz. Arakan, 
Tha-htun, Martaban, and Pegu. It is still subject 
to two dominions, being partly a British province 
and partly under a Burmese ruler, the two portions 
being designated respectively British Burma and 
Independent Burma. 

Biitish Burma comprises territories conquered 
in the two warn of 1824— 26 and 18o2— 53. Ihe 
features of the country are of a varied cliaracter. 
The Yoma mountains and the Tenasserim range 
stand prominently to the view. On the Arakan 
coast is the Naf estuary ; and there also are the 
Mru and Koladyn or Arakan rivers. In the Pegu 
district are the Irawadi, the Hlaing or Rangoon 
rivers, the Pegu, Sitang, and Bhileng ; in Tenas- 
serim the Sal win and the river of Tavoy. 

The British portion consists of the long strip of 
land lying between lat. 9° 55' and 20° 50' N., and 
long. 92° and 99° E., an area of 88,556 square 
miles, with a population in 1881 of 3,707,646. 
Arakan. — Males, 384,045; females, 257,963; 
total, 562,008, against a total of 484,363 in 1872, 
thus showing an increase of 77,645, or 16 per cent. 

Males, 1,249,346; females, 1,081,061; 
total, 2,830,407, as against 1,662,658 in 1872, or 
an increase of 668,349, or 40*2 per cent. Teua.?- 
sennz.— Males, 431,270 ; females, 380,548 ; total, 
811,818, as against 600,727 in 1872, or an increase 
of 211,091, or 34 per cent. The totals for the 
entire province are — ^males, 1,984,661 ; females, 
1,719,572 ; total, 3,707,606, as against 2,747,148 
in 1872, showing an increase of 957,085, or 34*8 
per cent. Rangoon in 1872 contained a population 
of 98,745; it now contains 132,004, showing an 
increase of 83,259, or 36-6 per cent In 1872 the 
population of Moulmein was returned at 46,472. 
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In 1881 it was returned at 53,080, or an increase 
of 14 per cent. 

A treaty is said to have been entered into in 
1757 between the Indian and Burmese Govern- 
ments, and in 1795 Captain Michael Symes was 
sent as envoy to Ava,; but from 1797 disputes 
regarding Arakan began, and fugitives into Chitta- 
gong were in 1798 demanded from the British. On 
this Colonel Symes returned to Rangoon, where 
he was not treated with ordinary civility by the 
governor, and he left for Bengal in January 
1803. After this, Captain Canning was sent on 
two occasions, the latter in 1809. On the first he 
was treated discourteously, but on the second with 
civility. In 1811 the Arakanese rebelled, and 
invaded Burmese territory; and in 1811 Captain 
Canning was again sent to mediate. Subsequently 
to that year the Burmese ofBcers in Arakan more 
than once made demands for the surrender of 
Arakanese refugees, and even made pretensions to 
the sovereignty of Bengal as far as the city of 
Murshidabad, as territory pertaining to the king- 
dom of Arakan. In 1819 they interfered in 
Assam, and in 1821: they invaded Cachar. War 
was declared against Burma on the 5th March 
1824, and, after two campaigns under Sir A. 
Campbell, a treaty of peace was signed at Yan- 
daboo on the 24th February 1826, on which 
occasion parts of Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim 
were ceded to the British. Subsequently, in 
1851, in consequence of the Burmese refusing 
redress to a British shipowner whom they had 
injured at Rangoon, war was again declared, and 
was conducted successfully by General Godwin. 
Rangoon fell to a combined naval and military 
force on the 14th April 1852, and when peace 
was declared, all Pegu and Arakan were retained 
by the British, 

British Burma may be geographically divided 
into five portions, viz., (1) Ai'ahan^ stretching 
from the Naf estuary, which separates the pro- 
vince from Chittagong, to Cape Negrais, and 
consisting of a comparatively narrow strip of 
country between the sea and a high mountain 
chain ; (2) Pegu^ the valley of the Irawadi, which, 
divided from the Sitang valley by the Pegu 
Yoma range, unites with it in its southern por- 
tion; to the eastw^ard is the chain of hills which 
forms the watershed between the Sitang and 
the Salwin rivers, and on the west the Anouk- 
pek- toung-myeng, literally, the high western 
range of mountains, sometimes called the Arakan 
Yoma range; (3) the valley of the Salwin; and 
(4) Tenasserim^ a narrow strip, like Arakan, reach- 
ing down to the Pakchan stream in 9° 2' N. lat., 
and separated from Siam by a lofty chain of 
hills running from north to south nearly parallel 
to the coast, at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles 
inland, but approaching nearer to the sea at its 
southern extremity ; (5) The numerous islands off 
the Tenasserim coast, known as the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. 

For administrative functions it is arranged as 
the Commissionerships of Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim, all under a Chief Commissioner since 
the 31st January 1862. The principal towns are, 
— Rangoon, Moulmein, Prome, Bassein, Akyab, 
Henzada, and Tavoy, with the military canton- 
ments of Thayat-myo and Tounghoo. Some of 
the districts have a very scanty population ; in 
1872 only 6 to the square mile in the Mergui and 


Salwin districts, 7 in that of Ramree, 10, 14, 15, 
and 16 in those of Tavoy, Tounghoo, Sandoway, 
and Amherst respectively, and in Myan Gang, 
the most populous, 115. Of the entire population, 
2,447,831 were of the Buddhist religion, 99,846 
Mahomedans, 52,299 Christians, and 36,658 
Hindus. 

The country has long been known to the 
people of India as one of the Savarna Bhumi, which 
Europeans render the Golden Chersonese, and 
applied to the delta of the Irawadi. The Irawadi 
and Sitang valleys unite towards their mouth 
to form an extensive plain, stretching from Cape 
Negrais to Martaban. It is annually inundated, but 
is the most productive part of the whole province, 
and a canal connects the Pegu and Sitang rivers. 
The Irawadi is navigable for river steamers as 
far as Bhamo, 600 miles from the coast. The 
Elaing or Rangoon river rises close to Prome, and, 
when passing Rangoon, it is joined by the Pegu 
and the Pu-zwon-douog rivers coming from the 
N.E. and the E. The t'wo latter rivers rise close 
together in the Yoma range, about 58 miles above 
the town of Pegu, and they communicate by 
several channels with the principal delta branch 
of the Irawadi. The Salioin is a great river, 
but, owing to numerous rapids and rocks, it is 
only navigable by boats for 100 miles from its 
two mouths. Between Talifu and Momien, 600 
miles due north of its mouth, it flows a rolling 
current in a shingle bed 140 yards wide. The 
Sitang rises far north of British territory, 
and in the dry season is with difficulty navigated 
by any boats. Below Shwe-gyeng it receives the 
river of that name, and finally disembogues into 
the Gulf of Mariaban. 

The more prominent and dominant races have 
been the Myama or Burmese^ the Ra-kTieng or 
Arakanese, and the Mun, or Taleng. The 
native name, Ma-ran-ma, M’ran-ma, whence the 
softened modern M’yan-ma, M’ya-ma, is the source 
of the European corruption Burma. The Arakan 
people are of the same race as the Burmese, 
and the territory was long under the Burmese 
rule. In the 1 6th century, Arakanese dominion 
extended to Chittagong and the Megna river, and 
the 17th century saw there several adventurers from 
Europe. Sebastian Gonzales established himself 
at Sandiva (Sand wip), and was for years a terror 
to the country, till crushed with the help of the 
Dutch. The Raman a or Ramaniya territory was 
held by the Mon, Mun, or Taleng, whose districts 
were Tha-htun, Pegu, and Martaban. It was founded 
several hundred years B.c. by emigrants from 
Coromandel. Tha-htun is now ten miles from the 
sea-shore. It was the Sobana Emporium of Ptolemy, 
Pegu city w^as founded by emigrants from Tha- 
htun, A.D, 573, and Martaban three years later. 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Irawadi are 
other tribes of the same stock with the Burman, 
and their languages are in their present form so 
much akin to it, that they may be almost con- 
sidered as forming, with Barman, dialects of one 
tongue. The Burmese is monosyllabic, and has no 
letter corresponding to f or v, and no hissing 
sibilant s. The Burmese language is spoken in 
Arakan, in the valleys of the Irawadi and Sitang, 
and in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy. 

The Burman people occupy the lower part of 
the basin of the Irawadi above Pegu, with the 
southern parts of the. upper basin and the valley 
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of the river beyond, as far as Ba-mo, They are 
also found in the delta, but their progr^s there 
has been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 

Burma has the Tai or Shan on the east, the Malay 
on the south, Hindu and Mahomedan races on the 
west, and the Tartar and Chinese on the north. 
Within these boundaries are many tribes, with 
several synonyms, but nearly all may be referred 
to four great families, —the Mon or Talaiug, the 
Burman, the Karen, and the Shan. 


B.* ¥urmant visf. Burman, Rakhui, Mug, Kanyan, 

Tounghuer, Tavoyer, Yau or Yo, Yebain, ryu, 

Kado, Danu. 

€6. Sgau tribes, viz. Sgau, Mau-ne-pgha, Baku, 

h. Bghai tribes, viz. Tunin, Bghai, Pant Bghai, 
Lay-May, Maim or Manau, Karen-ni or Red 

c, :^rtribes, viz. Pwo, Shoung, Ka or Kay, 

Ta-ru or Ku ta, Mo'pgha, Ha-shwie, Toung- 
thu, Khyin. *1 

d. Shan Karen, fiz. Yen or Yem, Yen-seik, 
Ying-haw, Pandung, Toung-yo, Black Karen. 

c. Miscellaneous tribes, viz. Ka-kbyen or Ra- 
ku, Ka-mi or Ku-mi, Kyau, Kun, Sak, Mru, 
Sbendu, Selung. 

U. Shan Tribes, viz. Shan or Tai, Lao or l.au, or 

Lawa or Wa, Paloung or Paloa, and Phwon or 

Mwoon. , 

There are numerous Shan states far to the north- 
east, but they generally owe fealty to the Burmese 

monarch. ■ ^ 

Burmans march on the north with rude tribes 
of their own family, collectively termed Singpho^ 
who occupy the Upper Irawadi. On the extreme 
north, the linguistic boundaries of the Singpho 
are unknown. 

Law, a wild tribe only known under the generic 
Law, termed Kba-nung, occupy the mountains to 
the north-east of the Kham-ti, apparently m the 
upper part of the Mi-li or Ham-Kiu. They are 
interspersed between the Kham-ti and the ]>mng- 
fan. the latter appearing to belong to the Tibetan 
family (Si-fan or Kham-pa). The Kha-nung may 
form a link between the Kham-pa and the bingpho 
or Burman families. 

Shetidu, Shindu or Shandu, occupy all the 
country watered by the Koladyn and Mse, as far 
down as the Sulla Kheoung, but north of the bulla 
Kheoung they are not tributary to the British. 

Kkon villages are spread from below the Sulla 
Kheoung to Teinway ; their villages are few, and 
they also pay no tribute to the British. 

Kumi or Khwa-mi occupy all the country 
watered by the Koladyn as far down as the 
Koladyn Thannah,also both banks of the Mee and 
Samee Kheoung, and both banks of the Pee and 
the Yeo as far as Khoong-choo, east and north- 
east of Koladyn, and the country watered by the 
Pee and Yeo west of the Koladyn. 

Mru occupy from Koladyn Thannah as far as 
Ralla, and eastward to Mahamonie and Old 
Arakan south-east, and both banks of Myoo from 
Rasudong northwards. They do not exclusively 
occupy the whole of that tract of country, their 
vilWes being interspersed with those of the 
Arafanese: they are, correctly speaking, wild 
people rather than hill-people. Some families 
live with the Kumi on the lower part of the Mee 
and Pee streams, and also on the Yeo. They 
also inhabit the hills on both banks of the Myoo 
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river in the western part of the district from 
Rasudong northwards to Sugarloaf bill. In 
this extreme north-west part of the district, there 
are some wild people called Mroon^r, living among 
the Mru, but there is no appreciable difference in 
their manners, customs, and appearance, from 
those of the Mru. , 

The ifroori^ in the upper basin of the Mayu, 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, are a 
colony imported from the Bodo country by the 
kings of Arakan, at the period when their con- 
quests extended far up Eastern Bengal. 

Kyen occupy the whole of the large hilly tract 
of country east of the river Semru, in fact, all the 
hills east of the district, and dividing it from 
Independent Burma and KhyouL Phyo. They 

are the most numerous of the hill tribes. Some of 

their nearer villages pay tribute, but those more 
remote are independent. All the Kyen women 
tattoo their faces. _ .. . 

Anoo is a small hill tribe of four villages, ivmg 
on the Paroon Kheoung, a little above Tuluknme. 
They differ little from the Kumi. All the tribes 
have separate clans, at constant warfare with each 

Burma, Siam, and Tonkin received their first 
culture from India, along with Buddhism ; and 
their ancient buildings all bear the stamp of 
Indian origin and Indian taste of a post-Ohristian 
age. Siam has in recent times added Chinese 
methods of improvement to the Indian ones, and 

Tonkin owes mainly from China. ^ jju 

About five-sixths of the population are Buddh- 
ists, the remainder Christians, Mahomedans, 
Hindus. Every Buddhist Burmese must once m 
his life enter a kyoung or monastery, even if only 
for a few days, as a monk. The procession to the 
monastery is gay, and he there undertakes the 
ten negation commandments, not to kill or steal 
or indulge in unlawful passion, nor speak falsely, 
nor drink intoxicating liquors, nor eat after mid- 
day, dance, sing, or play instrument, paint the 
face, stand in high places, or touch gold or silver. 

The Burmese are of the Himayana sect of the 
followers of Buddha, whom they call Godama, 
and they have great figures of Godama in every 
pagoda. Tiiey believe in the presence of a spirit 
‘ La ’ in every animal, plant, or thing, and they 
adhere to a I.ent, Wa, from the full moon (wa- 
tso) of July to that of (tha-ding-ynot) October, 
and they have a rosary of lOB beads. The 
Leip-bya, literally ‘butterfly,' is the soul, the 
psyche of the Greeks, the life, the perceptive 
principle. They have spirits of kinds called Nat, 
and demons called Beloo ; have witch-finders ; and 
believe in astrology, the evil eye, and philtres. 
Every Mon village has a Nat ; and a Burmese king 
dying is said to ascend to the Nat village (Nat 
yua-tsan-thee). With all the dead, a piece of 
gold is put into the mouth as ferry toll, ka-do- 
akah. The great Shwe-Dagong Po-yah pagoda 
was erected B.C. 585. Its height is 372 feet. 

Besides the Wa or Lent, their religious annual 
festivals are the Ko-daw-ha, or Beg-pardon day ; 
the Ta-wa-dein-tha, relating to the life of Buddha ; 
and the Water Festival, Sliin-oo-pa-ga, when little 
saucer-shaped lamps are consigned to the river at 
night. Their favourite religious story is the Way- 
than-da-ra, on the former existence of Buddha. 
Their everyday amusements are the pooey drama, 
the puppet or marionettes, 2 to 3 feet high, music, 
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boat and horse racing, football, boxing, wrest- 
ling, gambling, cock-fighting. The country is 
wealthy, and their aversion to regular labour is 
extreme. Notwithstanding this, the total trade in 
1870 amounted to £10,263,000, increased in 1880 
to £22,222,000. The incidence of taxation on 
the population of 3,736,771 is Rs. 6 '3 per head. 
So little is this felt, that every family in Burma* 
on the average spends £12 yearly on jewellery 
and imported luxuries. Bullion to the extent of 
a million and a half annually is absorbed in the 
province, in addition to the great amount spent 
in charity and amusements. 

Their courting time is after 9 P.M., and is called 
Loo-hyo-tay, thee-achyrin, the time for young men 
to go about. Polygamy is legal, but is only 
practised by the wealthy. Living as man and wife, 
or eating out of the same dish, is a legal marriage. 
The bridegroom provides a dower. The king has 
four legitimate wives. Few women have had edu- 
cation. They can hold property, and can divorce 
themselves from their husbands. The Barman 
woman’s lower garment, Ta-mein, is a narrow 
cloth of various colours of a pleasing contrast, 
which descends generally from the waist or from 
below the arm to the feet. It is made to overlap, 
and in front is tucked in, bub it is so narrow that 
as the wearer walks the thigh is more or less 
shown at each step. Women transact the most 
important business. The filagree work necklace 
* Bayet ^ is a great ornament with the Burmese 
women. As in Buddhist countries, Burmese 
women are more nearly the companions and not 
the slaves of the men. But the Tibeto-Burmaus 
and the cognate Indonesian tribes phrmit great 
licence to both sexes prior to marriage, when 
chastity is not required. 

The Burmese tattoo themselves, and, after certain I 
Turks, are perhaps the most civilised men and 
women who do so. They tattoo their bodies with 
figures of lions, tigers, beloo or demons, and 
dragons, also red squares, cabalistic signs or 
words on their breasts, arms, or backs. The 
Burmese, Mon, or Ta-Iaing also tattoo from below 
the navel to below the knee ; the Shan from the 
navel to the ankle. The Karen-ni have a rising 
sun on their back as a clan badge, as a mark of 
manhood. The Kyen tattoo the whole of the face 
of their women. The inflammation is severe, and 
death occasionally follows the operations. 

The Burmese have no surname. Their single 
name is prefixed with Moung, meaning brother, 
or Nga, Koh, and Poh. They and the Karen have 
the custom of brother-making, called by them 
Doh, also Thway-thouk. In salutation, the Bur- 
mese bend the head three times to the ground, 
but the Karen, the Shan, and wild tribes of 
Arakan sniff their relatives. Burmese are skilled 
workers in metals. A bell at Mengoon is 12 feet 
high. At Amarapura is a sitting figure of Gau- 
dama, 12 feet high. It was formerly the tutelary 
saint of Arakan, and was carried off a.d. 1784 by 
the king of Burma. Amongst the Karen, the 
Kyee-zee, a large one-headed metal drum, is the 
standard of wealth. They use as bellows the 
double -formed forcing air-pump of the Malays. 
Hla-pet, or pickled tea, prepared from the leaves 
of theElseodeudron Persicum, forms a part of every 
Barman ceremony. They brew a rice beer called 
‘ koung.’ 

The Karen races continue the destructive form 


of temporary clearings for cultivation, called 
Toung-ya, meaning hill clearing or hill garden. 
Rats, at long intervals of 40 or 50 years, invade 
the Karen lands in myriads, crossing streams, so 
that the water is black with them, and devouring 
every edible thing. From 1870 to 1874 the hill 
country east of the Si tang was devastated by 
them, and Government expended £10,000 in re- 
lieving the Karens. 

The adult dead are burned ; those under 15, also 
such as have died of cholera or smallpox, are 
buried. Leip-bya, or spirit or soul of the deceased, 
is believed to dwell in the house until released on 
the seventh day from the house by the house Nat. 
The Karen, after cremation, and at an annual 
festival, collect the unburnt bones, and carry them 
to the consecrated Ayo-toung, or hill of bones. 
This is a practice of other tribes. 

Independent Burma has the British districts of 
Assam, Arakan, and Pegu, with the Tipera and 
Manipur states on the N. and W. and S., with 
Chinese territory and the Shan states on the E. 
It extends from lat. 19° 30' to 28° 15' N., and 
from long. 93° 2' to 100° 40' E., and its area has 
been estimated at 192,000 square miles ; this in- 
cludes the tributary Shan states. Its rivers are 
the Irawadi, Kyeng-dweng, which unite in lat. 21° 
50' N., the Sitang or Paung-laung (Poungloung), 
the Sal win, and the Myit-nge. Crawfurd estimated 
its population at 22 to the square mile, which 
would give about 3,090,000 ; Colonel Yule’s 
estimate in 1855 was 1,200,000 ; Count Beth- 
lenen in 1874, excluding the Shan tribes, reduced 
it to 700,000 ; Dr. Hunter in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ineiudiug the Shan, supposed the 
number to be 4,000,000. 

The Burmese seem to have been an intruding 
race, conquering from north to south, and the 
boundaries of their kingdom have greatly varied. 
On their first advance from Arakan, they appear 
to have conquered the northern part of the ancient 
kingdom of the Mon, for their capital was for 
395 years at Prome. In the era of their greatest 
stability and prosperity, their capital was at Pagan 
(probably the place of that name above Ava), 
from the second to the middle of the 14th century 
A.D. It was not till the middle of the 16th century 
A.D. that they succeeded in annexing Pegu. But in 
the middle of the 18th the Mon threw off the yoke, 
and in their turn subjugated all Burma for a short 
period. The Burma capital had moved up the 
river from Prome to Pagan, from Pagan to Panya, 
from Panya to Ava, from Ava to Amarapura, and 
thence, in 1822, to Mandalay, where it now is. 

In the Burmese chronological table translated in 
Crawfurd’s Embassy, are the following events : — 


Sacred Epoch.— The grand epoch established by 
An-ja-na, the grandfather of Gautama. 

Gautama born ; 608 began to reign. 

Gautama became a Buddha. 

Gautama died, and obtained Nib’han (anni- 
hilation). 

1 The sacred epoch established by king 
Ajatasat. 

450 The communications of Gautama re- 
duced to writing in Ceylon. 

1 The Prome epoch established by king 
Sumundri. 

1 The Vulgar epoch established by Puppa- 
Chan-ra-han. 

I 726 Uch-cha-na-praung, in Ohitkaing. But 
i this year Sa - to * mang - bya founded 
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Angwa (Ava), and began to reign ; 
and Ohitkaing and Panya were de- | 
stroyed. ' . 

Alaung Vliura (Alompra) began to reign 

at Mut-cbo-bo (Moncbabo). 

His cousin Paing - ka - cha, cornmoniy 
called Maung-raang, son of U-pa-ra- 
Ja at Ava, succeeded tbe same year 
} by bis uncle Pa^dem-mang, or Man-ta- 

i ri-kri, son of Alaung-b’hura, andfoun- 

I der of Ama-ra-pura. . , 

1822 i 1184 Ava re-built and made tbe capital. ^ 
Independent Burma is ruled by a king, with a 
chief council, the Hlut-dan, composed of four 
Meng-gyi, four At- ween- wun, andf our Wan-da-lay, 
Burmans differ from the Anamese in being stouter 
and darker, and in the head being Daya-Poly- 
nesian or Turanian oval, and not obtusely ovoid. 

I’he head varies greatly, and the coarser forms 
show a tendency to the Binua contraction of the 
forehead, rendering the lateral expansion of the 
forehead very marked. The normal or non- 
Indianized Burman head appears in many respects 
to resemble the coarse Sumatran, Javan, Borneon, 
and Polynesian. This softened Turanian type is 
decidedly allied to the oblong square and oval 
Chinese type, and not to the ovoid and orbicular 
type of the Tibetan, some of the Himalaya- 
Gangetic, the Anam, and the Celebeaian tribes. 
The Burmans on the west more often resemble 
the handsome Asianesian tribes found in Borneo, 
some parts of East Indonesia, and Polynesia. 
Burmans and Malays are somewhat stouter than 
the Siamese, the average height being probably 
about 5 feet 2 inches. , r. • 

The royal family have customs partly bcythic, 
partly Aryan. They claim descent from the Solar 
king of Kapilawasta (which was the capital of Sud- 
dhodana), and one of the royal titles is ‘ Ne dwet 
bhu-yeng,’ sun-descended monarch. A peacock 
is borne on the royal standard, and the figur^ of 
a peacock and a hare are painted on the kings 
throne. The Abeit theik or Water Libation is 
offered on the accession of a new sovereign. In 
the royal family, the custom is continued of 
marriage between half brothers and sisters, and 
the king’s eldest daughter remains unmarried. 

Burma has a rich soil, producing in abun- 
dance all the cereals, millets, pulses, and oil-seeds, 
valuable timbers, fibres, cotton, indigo, catechu, 
lac, caoutchouc, tea, coffee, tobacco, mustard, 
sugars from the cane, palmyra, betel, yam, sweet 
potato, and the potato. A tea plant also, supposed 
to be the Elseodendron Persicura, which furnishes 
the chief ingredient in the Hla-pet or pickled 
tea. Amongst its mineral products may be named 
gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, antimony, copper, 
bismuth. Quarries of marble are worked near 
Amarapura. Coal has been discovered on the Ira- 
wadi. Ruby mines are very jDroductive ; sapphires 
occur, and garnets; earth-oil is largely obtained 
from wells. A binoxide of tin occurs in abun- 
dance in the streams of the Tavoy and Mergui 
districts. Lodes have been struck, but they have 
been found to fine away. Once-washed stream 
tin yields 70 per cent., and twice- washed 75 per 
cent., of pure metal. The mercantile products 
are rice, timber, silk, lacquer ware ; and the 
people are famed for their gold and silver work, 
and for their wood-carving j rice, of which the 
yearly product is a million tons, employs, 
with other articles of produce, 1,200,000 tons of 
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shipping, of which 1,000,000 tons are British. 
Of teak wood, 150,000 tons are exported in the 
year,— 86,000 tons to India, and 64,000 tons to 
Europe, chiefly to Britain. The approximate 
value of the whole is £1,000,000 Sterling. Rice 
cultivation is chiefly In the valleys and the delta. 
The amount of the rainfall varies greatly,— in 
Prome about 43 inches, and at Sandoway 
230 inches. 

Caoutchouc trees are abundant in the Bharao 
and Mogoung districts, estimated at nearly half a 
million. The galena of Band wen and Tounghoo 
mountains is highly argentiferous ; precious ser- 
pentine also occurs, and the gems of Gapelan 
(Kyat Pen) are famed. The larger wild animals 
are, elephants, rhinoceros, unicorn and^ bicorn is, 
hog, tiger, leopard, bear, deer, bovidse, por- 
poises. — Forbes^ Burmah; Mason's Bm'mah ; Craw- 
fiird; Yule’s Embassy; Oldham in do. 335; 
Prinsep's Antiquities; Peschel; Aitcheson's Treaties; 
Bishop Bigaridet ; Imp, Gaz. 

BIT RM ALA. H ind. A marriage garland . 

BUEM ANN, author of the Thesaurus Zeylani- 
cus, published in Holland, which he wrote from 
the collections made in Ceylon by Dr. Paul 
Hermann, a medical man in Ceylon. The same 
collection served Linnaeus to write his Flora Zey- 
lanica, and it is now in the British Museum. 
Subsequent to this, in the year 1768, Professor 
Nicholas Laur. Burmann of Amsterdam, son of 
the author of the Flora Zey lanica, published his 
Flora Indica, with 67 plates, containing figures of 
178 plants tolerably executed, but much inferior 
to those in the Flora Zeylanica. — Wight's Prod. 
FI L p. 10, "quoted in Hook, et Th. 

BURMAR. Hind. Artemisia parviflora. 

BURN, Major-General, an officer of the Bengal 
army ; while of the rank of major, when Dehli was 
besieged by the Mahratta army 20,000 strong, 
under Hoikar, with a full train of artillery of 
ISO guns, kept in constant activity, though the 
walls were 10 miles in circumference, and much 
decayed, with a small force he defended it suc- 
cessfully, until the siege was raised by the approach 
of the grand army. Sir D. Ouchterlony, then 
Resident, remarked that it cannot but reflect the 
greatest honour on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of British troops in the eyes of all 
Hindustan, to observe that with a small force they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, 
and defended a city 10 miles in circumference, 
which had ever before been given up at the first 
appearance of an enemy at its gates. It is com- 
memorated by one of the bastions being named 
Burn’s bastion. — Oriental Herald^ voL v. 

BURNELL, A. C., of the Madras civil service, 
who devoted much labour to the elucidation of 
the history of ancient India ; an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, a voluminous writer on Hindu law and 
Sanskrit literature. The Strasburg University 
honoured him with the title of Doctor. 

BURNES. Three brothers of this name served 
together in India. Sir Alexander Burnes wrote 
Travels in Bokhara and History of Cabul, at 
which place, along with their youngest brother 
Charles, he fell on the 2d November 1841. They 
were natives of Montrose in Scotland, sons of 
James Burnes, provost of the town, and relatives 
of the poet Burns. 

Sir Alexander entered the Bombay army in 
1822 ; travelled from Bombay through Sind, the 
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Fanjab, and Bokhara to the Caspian Sea, return- 
ing by the Persian Gulf, betwixt 1831 and 1833 ; 
was despatched on a mission to Kabul in 1837 ; 
Assistant to the Envoy from 1838 tol 842 ; Author 
of Notice of Hospital for Ammals at Surat, JL i. 
p, 96 ; On the Coiossal Images in Bamian, Bi As. 
Trans. 1833, ii. p. 563 ; Travels into Bokhara, 
Lond. 1834, 3 vols. ; On Female Infanticide in 
Outch, LoncL A. S. Trans. 1834, i. p. 193 ; Cabool, 
1837 and 1838, Lond. 1842, 1 voL ; Notice of 
Sind, Lond. G. S. Trans. 1837, viii. p. 2 ; Observa- 
tions on the Maritime Communications of India, 
as carried on by the Natives, ibid. 1836, vi. p. 2 ; 
On the Ruins of Futtun Somnath, Lon. A. S. Trans. 
V. p. 104 ; Account of the Reg Rawan ; On the 
Descendants of Alexander in the Valley of the 
Oxus ; On a Fair for the Indus Trade ; On Herat 
and the Surrounding Countries ; Coal Localities 
near the Indus ; Navigation of the Indus ; On 
the State of Turkestan. He also wrote articles 
on Commerce in Sind and Afghanistan ; On the 
Persian Faction in Kabul ; On the Political 
Power of the Sikhs ; On the Political State of 
Kabul in 1837 ; On Russia in Central Asia ; On 
the Siah Posh ; On the Wool of Kabul and Bokh- 
ara. A memoir of his life appeared in the 
Bombay Times, December 1841, As. Ji. 1842. 

James Burnes, K.H., the elder brother, a 
medical oflicer of the Bombay army, author of A 
Visit to the Court of Sind. — Ur. Buist's Narra- 
live qf Afghmmtan^Bomhz.j^ 1843. 

BURNOUF, EUGENE, a learned native of 
France, who devoted much of his life to oriental 
investigations. Asa Sanskrit scholar, in 1840-47 
he edited and translated part of the Bhagavata 
Parana. He published in 1844 his Introduction 
a rHistoiredii Buddhisme. He died in 1851. He 
was Professor of Sanskrit in the College de 
France in 1826, in conjunction with Lassen. He 
wrote the Essai sur le Pali. He did for Zend and 
Achgemeniau Persian what Jacob Grimm had done 
for the Teutonic languages. His labours have been 
continued by Lassen, Hang, Spiegel, Justi, and 
others. He published a memoir on the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Hamadan. — Oi'ieiUal Linguistic 
Studies, p. 176 ; Sayce, i. p. 52. 

BURNUS, Ar., also written Burnoos, a hooded 
cloak, generally made of white woollen stuff, and 
mostly worn by the people of northern Africa. 

BURO. Beng. In Hindi, Bara, large. 

Biiro-bel, Jasmiimra plenum. 

Buro-bet, Calamus fasciculatus. 

Buro-buhooari, Cordia latifolia. 

Buro-chali, Guatteria suberosa. 

Buro-cbliooncha, Oyperus Iria. 

Buro-chuna, Vicia sativa. 

Buro-elachi, Amomiini grana paradisi. 

Buro-gachh, Ficus religiosa. 

Buro-gothoobi, Mariscus cyperinus. 

Buro-liulkusa, Leucas cephalotes. 

Buro-jalgantee, Panicum setigerum. 

Buro-jhauji, Utricularia stellaris. 

Buro-joan, Ptycliotis ajowan. 

Buro-jubanee, Trichelostylis miliacea. 

Euro-kanoor, Crinum toxicarium. 

Buro-kerui, Euphorbia, hirta. 

Buro-keshuriya, Hymenoch^te grossa, 

Buro-keshuti, Adenostemma bxocarpum. 

Buro-kokshim, Bhimea lacera. 

Buro-koondo, Jasminum arborescens. 

Buro'kookoor-chita, Tetrantliera monopetala. 

Buro-kulpa, Trichodesma Zeylanicuni. 

Buro-kungi, Abutilon graveolens. 

Buro-kut, Sagittaria obtusifolia. 


Buro-looniya, Portulaca oleracea. 

Buro-makal, Trichosanthes bracteata, ^ 

Buro-methi, Trigonella fcenum-Graecum. 

Buro-munda, Loranthus longifiorus. 

Euro-musoor, Ervum lens. 

Buro-neelpudmo, Nymphaea major. 

Buro'panchoo-lee, Villarsia Indica. 

Buro-panee-murich, Polygonum pilosum. 

Buro-pani-nuti, Poa Chinensis. 

Buro-phootika, Melastoma Malabathricum. 

Buro-rai, Sinapis ramosa. 

Buro-ritha, Sapindus emarginatus. 

Buro-ruktu-kumbnl, Nymphsea rubra. 

Buro-sada-ma-khumshim, Canavalia leucosperma. 

Buro-shalook, Nymphsea pubescens. 

Buro-shalpanee, Flemin^a congesta, 

Buro-shama, Panicum hispid ulum. 

Buro-shialkanta, Argemone Mexicana. 

Buro-shoonthee, Bottbolla exaltata. 

Buro-shoung, Bergera Konigii. 

BurO'tugur, Tabernsemontana plena, 

BURO-BHOOA and Bhooa. Hinb. Species of 
Bombyx which feed on the castor-oil plant and 
Cocculus acuminatus. They are shaggy-haired, 
imitating each other. The former is innocuous, 
but the hairs of the Bhooa are brittle, and cause 
intolerable itching, provoking dangerous and even 
fatal results. If swallowed by goats or buffaloes, 
it is followed by swelling and inflammation of the 
bowels. The bhooa is shunned by mynas and 
other insect-eating birds. 

BUROOD, a race in Berar. In 1865 there were 
955 of this people in the Oomraoti district. 

BUROONDI. Sansk. Celosia argentea. 

BURR or BARR. Wherever Arabs are met 
with in tents, they denominate their place of 
encampment ‘ Burr,’ or wilderness,— -the term 
Sahara, or desert, being more particularly applied 
to the wilderness of Africa. 

BURR. Arab. Triticum sestivum, wheat. 

BURRAR, Hind., in Rajputana is an in- 
definite term for taxation, and is connected with 
the thing taxed, as ghaneem burrar, war tax ; 
garh ginti-burrar, bouse tax ; hal-burrar, plough 
tax ; neauta-burrar, marriage tax, and others, 
both of old and new standing. The burrar is 
well understood in Mewar, and is levied on many 
occasions for the necessities of the prince or the 
head of a clan. — Rajasthan, i. pp. 143, 160. 

BURRL Hind. Wedding gifts ; also hand- 
sowing of seed, also dibbling grain. Gurri, Gulli, 
and Si are all similarly applied. — W. 

BURRIOK, a fabric manufactured by the 
Jaguri Hazara from the wool of the Dumba 
sheep. Qu. Barik, Pers., fine. 

BURRO. Hind. Reed pens. 

BURSENAPATI, the title of the chief of the 
Muttuk branch of the Singpho group, and the 
people are called Muttuk, Moamerria or Mowa- 
meria. Their country is a short distance from 
where the Brahmaputra river enters the Assam 
valley, and they dwell close to the banks, and 
principally on the southern side. 

BUESERACEiE, a natural order of plants, 
nearly all natives of tropical climates. About 24 
species have been found in S.E, Asia, of the 
genera Balsamodendron, Boswellia, Ganarium, 
Garuga, Icica, and Protium. They all have an 
abundance of fragrant resinous juice. Boswellia 
serrata yields olibanum. Ganarium Bengalense,. 
of this tribe, according to Dr. Roxburgh, exudes 
an excellent clear amber- coloured resin, not un- 
like copal. In America, several valuable resins, 
as elemi, carana, chibow, and t\vo or three kinds 
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of tacamaliaca, are afforded by plants of tliis tribe. 
---Roijleh III Him. Bot p. 177 ; Voigt, p. 149. 

BUESINOPETALUM ARBOREUM, WigJtl 
var. macrophyllum. A large ti'ee of the forests of 
the Central Provinces of Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of 4000 to 7000 feet. B. tetrandrnm, 
Wight, is another large tree of Ceylon.— T/iZi?. 
ZeyL i. p. 42. 

BUESUNGA. Him The leaves of Bergera 
Konigii, used medicinally. 

BURTON, R. F., an oficer of the Bombay army, 
in which he rose to the rank of captain, one of the 
most varied linguists of his day. In 1853, under 
the name of Haji Abdullah, he visited Medina and 
Mecca. He led an expedition into Central Africa, 
and discovered Lake Tanganyika. He visited the 
Mormons at the Salt Lake. He entered the civil 
service of Great Britain, and was successively 
consul of Damascus, at British Guiana, at Cape 
Coast, and at Trieste, He went on a mission^ to 
the king of Dahomey. He made an examination 
of the land of Midian. He wrote— Goa and the 
Blue Mountains ; Description of Sind, or the 
Unb^py V alley •, Sind and the Races that inhabit 
the valley of the Indus; Journey to Mecca; 
Travels in the Somali Country ; The City of the 
Saints', The Nile Basin; Abeokuta, * Zanzibar; 
Unexplored Syria; The Highlands of Brazil; 
Battlefields of l^araguay ; Ultima Thule ; I'wo 
Trips to Gorilla I^and ; Mission to Dahomey. 

BURU, alarge island iu the Eastern Archipelago, 
being about 200 miles in circumference. The bulk 
of the inhabitants are a comparatively fair people, 
very closely resembling the natives of Amboyna ; 
and the only tribe that is likely to be Papuan, 
is a small community which resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mountain lake near the centre of 
the island. Tliis lake was visited by parties from 
the garrison in 1668, and again in 1710, and their 
observations are recorded at some length by 
Valentyn, in bis Beschryvinge Yan Cost India. — 
EarVs Papuans, -p. ISb. 

BURUCH. Singh. CMoroxylon Swietenia, R. 

BURUD. Mahr, a caste whose occupation 
is mat-making, sometimes enumerated among 
the village servants. 

BURUGA. Tel. Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

BURUNG. Malay. Any bird, 

BUEUNGEE. Dckh. Siphonanthus Indica; 
Hind., Quercus flexuosa. 

BURUT are distinguished from the Kalmuk 
only by their language. The Mongol, the Kal- 
muk, and the Burnt are a very phlegmatic, good- 
humoured people ; they have all accepted Buddh- 
ism, but practise many shaman rites, 

BURYA. Pers. Mats. 

BURZAL. Hind, Betula bhojputra. 

BURZUD. Pers. Galbanum. 

BUSA-KARELLA. Hind. Momordica char- 
antia. 

BUSHAN, of Upper Chenab, Salk alba. 

BUSH I A, a town in the Himalaya, with horses, 
yaks, sheep, provisions, etc. The people, half 
nomadic Tartars, inhabit caves fitted up like 
houses in the cold season, and dwell in tents 
during the rest of the year. The height of Bushia 
is 9200. — Rep. Proceed. Mag. Sarv. India, p. 3. . 

BUSHIRE or Abu-Shahr, in lat. 29° 0' 15" 
K, and long. 50° 51' 30" B., a port on the coast 
of the Persian province of Pars, 225 miles W.S. W. 
of Shiraz. It is situated at the N. extremity of 


a low sandy peninsula, about 11 miles long and 8| 
broad. It has a population of about 12,000 souls. 
Treaties were made with the king of Persia in 
1763 and 1841, and the British have a Resident 
there. The value of the trade amounts to about 
a million sterling. Its population are mixed 
Arabs and Persians, with about 100 Armenian 
merchants. The tribes aioiind Bnshire are the 
bravest on the Persian seaboard, and opposed the 
British in the war with Persia in 1856. It was 
captured by the British on the lOtli December 
1856. Bushire is probably the result of the silting 
up of a still more ancient harbour about 6 miles 
from it, where bricks with cuneiform inscriptions 
are found. Out of the plain near Bushire many 
i vases have been taken, formed of ill-baked clay, 
and filled with seeds of the tulah plant or mallows, 
which soon decay when affected by the fresh air. 
Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, are said to abound on the plain of Bushire, 
— MacGregor, pp. 80-102; Omelei/s Travels, i 
p. 216 ; Treaties, vii. 99, 137, 

BUSH-KURD district is looked upon by the 
natives as a part of the Kohistan, and the Kurds 
who inhabit it are never spoken of by the term 
Makrani, or people of Makran; but it is south 
of the Kohistan, and unquestionably in Makran. 
It is one uninterrupted and rugged mass of moun- 
tains, that afford pasturage for the cattle of the 
Kurd Baluchi, who depend on the lower countries 
for grain and other supplies. These people are a 
tribe of Kurds that have advanced out of Luristan, 
— PottmgeVs Travels, pp. 305-6. 

BUSH QUAIL. Lowa, Hind. Quails of the 
genus Perdicula. 

BUSL Tel. Yitex arborea. 

BUSSAHIR or Bashahr, a hill state^ in the 
upper course of the Sutlej river, recognised 6th 
November 1815, at the close of the Nepal war, 
and in 1862 granted the right of adoption. The 
i[ihabitants suffer from goitre, but not so much 
as in the valleys of the Pabur and Tons; the 
people in the higher valleys do not suffer so much 
as those in low situations. The natives of Bus- 
sahir, Sookejrt Mundee, and Kooioo have sallow 
complexions, and seem all of the same race. 

BUSSI KHEL, a tribe on the N.W. borders of 
British India. The Afridi lie between Peshawur 
and Kohat ; they are fierce, factious, and strong, 
and, with the Buugush, the Jewaki, Bari, Biissi 
Khel, and Busti Khel, as also the Sipah and Buzoti, 
are more or less independent. 

BUSSO. Jap. A Buddhist priest or talapoin. 

BUSSY, an eminent commander of the French 
in India, from a.d. 1751. He threw all his influ- 
ence in support of the Nizam of the Dekhan, was 
present at the battle of Ambur, whicli the French 
gained and Anwar-ud-Diii fell, and he attacked 
Gingee successfully. He was attached to Muzaffar 
Jung, but after his death he appointed Salabut 
Jung to be subahdar of the Dekhan, and accom- 
panied him to Aurangabad. He subsequently 
defeated the Peshwa, and was able to obtain for 
Dupleix the title of Nawab of the Carnatic. He 
subsequently obtained the cession of four provinces 
near Aurangabad, then of the four Circars. He 
was afterwards dismissed the Hyderabad service. 
He then returned to the Dekhan, and joined Lally 
at Arcot, and 'Was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Wandiwash. — Malleson, French in India, 

BUSTAR, a district and dependency in Central 
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BUSTARD. 


BUT. 


India, surrounded by the Teling in the south, 
Khond and Mari Gond on the east, and Hindus to 
the north. It lies westward of the state of Jey- 
pore, and has the Godavery for its southern 
boundary. In length it is about 170 miles, and in 
breadth about 120, with an area of 13,000 square 
miles. It is a country of plains and plateaux, 
lofty mountains and fertile Talleys, rivers and 
forests, with a population of about 200,000. . 

The raja claims to be a Rajput, and the family 
add Singh to their name. The chief town is 
Jugdulpur. Till past the middle of the 19th 
century, human sacrifices to Deoteshwari Devi 
were of frequent occurrence, and at certain festi- 
vals as many as a thousand sheep and buffaloes 
would be sacrificed to two goddesses. The races 
consist of the hunting and fishing Tttgara or 
Purja, who will eat anything, from beef and 
mutton down to rats and snakevS. The Gudwa^ 
who subsist by cultivation chiefly, seem much 
given to dancing and amusement. On holidays, 
men and women Join in dancing to the music of a 
fife and drum. A ring is formed by all joining 
hands ; the company circles round and round, 
relieved now and then by mighty hops to the 
centre and back. This finished, a man steps 
forward, singles out one of the other sex, and 
banters her about her ugliness, and so forth, _ and 
the woman retorts. The Soondee deal extensively 
in mahwa arrack. The Maria are numerous ; in- 
habit the densest jungles, avoid all contact with 
strangers, and are so timid that they fiee to the hills 
on the least alarm. They are strong and agile, very 
expert in the use of the bow, and are a cheerful, 
light-hearted race. The women tattoo themselves 
from head to foot. The clothing of the Maria 
decreases in quantity in direct proportion to the 
increase of the distance of their abodes from 
civilisation. They are very inquisitive, sharp 
observers, apt to learn, and remarkable for their 
truthfulness and honesty. The savage race in the 
Bella hills liave leaf aprons. 

BUSTARD. European and Indian bustard. 


Beet-miaka, . Can. , Tel. 
Ostarde, Outarde, Hout- 
arde, Bistarde, . Fb. 
Trapp, Trappe, Trap* 
gans, .... Gee. 
Ackentrappe, . . ,, 

Ber Grosse Traj^pe, ,, 


Jangli kaboot, . . Hind. 

Starda comnuine, . . IT. 

Cowdun, Ahu-buru, Pers. 

Jars, 

Gustard, . , . Scotch. 

Abu-tarda, . , . . Sp. 

Nil-Naray, . . . Tam. 


. It is tlie Otis tarda, the great bustard of Europe, 
to which the English name bustard is usually 
given ; but in the classifications of zoologists the 
family Gtididfe has three genera, the Houbara, 
Eiipodotis, and Sypheotides, some species of the 
last being usually termed florikin. 

Eupodotis Edwardsii, Gray. Indian bustard. 
Otis nigriceps, Vig. | Otis lucionensis, VieilL ? 

Tokdar, Bui’ra, . Hind. | Gurrayin of Hurriana. 
Sohun Gugunbher, ,, | Bat-myaka, . . . Tel, 

This noble bird is 4^ to 5 feet long, and extent 
8 feet. It weighs 26 to 28 lbs. It is not known 
in Bengal, Behar, or the Malabar coast, but seeks 
the open grassy plains of India. It is becoming 
very scarce in the cultivated country, but is said 
to be still abundant in Kajputana. Their usual food 
are insects, but they eat reptiles and fruits. They 
are polygamous, and at the breeding season the 
male struts about on some eminence, puffing out 
the feathers of the neck and throat. 

0. lucionensis of China may be a distinct species. 


Ofcher species are E. niibra, Euppell; E. Ludwigi, 
Ihipp.y^Et. Caffra,' A/c/zi; E- Deuhaini, ChiJdien; 
E. Arabs, X. ; and E, Kori, Uitrchtll. A species 
very closely allied to E. E 1 wards! i is the Otis 
Australis, the wild turkey of Australia. 

Houbara Macqueenii, G-Vay, Houbara bustard. 

Otis marmorata, (?my. 

Dugdoor, . . . . Apgh. I Tilaor, . , , . . Hind. 
Hurriana florikin, . Eng. j Oharra, . . W. Pan,i. 

This bird has a beautifully crested head, is 25 
to 30 inches long, and extended is 4 feet. It 
weighs 3J to 3|- lbs. It is supposed that both the 
male and the female assume the ruff in the breed- 
ing season. It is found throughout the plains of 
the Pan jab and Upper Sind, where it is much 
hawked with the cherrog falcon, Falco sacer. It 
also occurs from Debli to Afghanistan, in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Europe, and England. It occasionally 
baffies the hawk by ejecting on it a horribly 
stinking fluid, which besmears and soils the hawk’s 
plumage. Houbara undulata occurs in N. Africa 
and Arabia, and visits Spain. 

Sypheotides Bengalensis, Gmelin. 

Otis deliciosa, Gray. 1 Otis Himalayana, Vigors. 
Oharas, charaj, oharaz, H. [ Dakar of Nepal Terai. 

The Bengal florikin is about 24 to 27 inches 
long, and 44 to 47 inches extended. * In the breed- 
ing dress of the male, the whole head, which is 
crested, also the neck, breast, and lower parts, 
with the thigh coverts, are deep glossy black. It 
is found from Lower Bengal to all along the foot 
of the Himalaya, The sexes live apart, at no 
great distance from each other. They eat insects 
and sprouts of plants. It is shy and wary. 

Sypheotides auritus, Xa^i^am, lesser florikin. 

Otis fulva, Sykes. 


Khar titr of Bhils. 
Kan-noul, . . . Can. 
Charaz, charas, . Dukh. 
Ohulla charras, . . ,, 


Likli, Hind. 

Tan-mohr, . , Mahr, 
Warragu Koli, . , Tam. 

Niala-nimili, . . . Tel. 


The Ganarese, Mahratta, and Telugii names 
mean ‘ ground peafowl.’ In breeding plumage, 
the male, in head, neck, ear -tufts, medial wing 
covers, and the whole lower plumage, is deep 
black ; the chin alone is white. It is 18 or 
19 inches long, and weighs 16 or 18 oz. Dr. 
Jerdon considers the black and common grey 
florikin to be identical, but in the plumage of 
different seasons; it is found throughout India, 
from the Himalaya to the south. It eats insects 
and beetles. It is hawked by the baz, the laggar, 
the shahin, and wokhab. 

Otis tetrax, X., the Tetrax campestris, the small 
bustard of Europe, is said to have been found in 
the Peshawiir valley, and occurs in Central and 
Western Asia and North Africa. 

The following are bustards of Africa, some of 
which spread into Arabia, viz. 0. rhaad, Shaio ; 
0. cseruiescens, T7e^7/. ; 0. scolopacea, Temm. ; 0. 
afra, X. ; 0. afroides, S. ; 0. Seuegalensis, VieilL ; 
0. melauogaster, 

The Australian bustard is the 0. Australis; in 
the pairing season, the attitudinizing of the male 
is extremely singular. —ylmsZze, Mat. Med.; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Jerdon^ Birds. See Birds. 

BUSTI EHEL, an Afghan tribe. See Bussl 

BUT, a manner of pronouncing and writing 
the name of Buddha, also the Bhot or Bot 
race. 

BUT, Pers. An idol. In the Hindi and 
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BUT. 


BUT-SU-DA-NA. 



several Indian tongues, Bu or But is a spirit, 
generally an evil spirit. 

But-Faroshi, a tax or fine levied to defray the 
cost of celebrating tlie worship of the village 
deity. 

But-Khana, a temple, an idol-house ; by some 
supposed to be the origin of the English word 
pagoda, also supposed to be from pai-guda. 

BUT, also Butkalay. Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

BUTA. Hind. Head of the Indian com, the 
Zea mays. Buta-dar, a diaper fabric. Alp any 
shrub or plant 5 Grotalaria burhia ; Cheti-buta, ! 
Abeiia triflora. Biita kara-mee, Tel., Nauclea 
parvifoHa. 

BUT AI-MISWAK, Hind., Astragalus multiceps. 

BUTAIRI, or Ailri, Hind., Rhus semialata. 

BUTALLA-POTAKA. Tel. Senna. 

BUTALLI MARAM. Tm, Givottia rottleri- 
forrais, 

BUTANA. Hind. Common pea. 

BUTANI, a clan of the Baluch Maghazzi tribe, 
which has been located in Kachi for a long time. 
The Maghazzi are subdivided into four principal 
families or clans, of which the Butani of Jell are 
the most illustrious, and give the chief or sirdar 
to the whole. They boast of being able to muster 
^000 fighting men, and between them and the 
Rind a blood-feud long existed. The Maghazzi 
and Rind are alike addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits, opium, and bhang. The Butani dwelling 
in the Dehra Ismail Khan district, were a robber 
tribe until they became British subjects. 

BUTAN KOOSHUM. Sansk. Anisomeles 
Malabarica. 

BUTASHA. Hind. Sugar cakes. 

BUTA Y AT. Burm. HSgyceras fragrans, AYri. 

BUTCHER ISLAND, ^ miles from the shore 
in Bombay harbour. Its Hindu name is Depa- 
devi, or the island of the gods, Holy Island. 

BUTEA FRONDOSA. Roxb, Bastard teak. 
Erythrina monosperma, Lam, 


Pulasa; Kinaka, 
Poiik-pin ; Pouk- 
nway, .... 
Mootr, Gh’hiiil, . 
Pulas, .... 
Parasa; Dhak, 


Beng. 

Buem. 

Can. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Chuchra Pla, 
Kinsuka, . , 
Kalu-ksela, . . 
Porasa maram, 
Moduga chettu, 
Kimsukamu, . 


Panj. 
. Sansk. 
Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


' ''' This tree grows in most parts of British India 

and Ceylon. It covered the battlefield on which 
Clive defeated Suraj-ud-Dowla, which in history 
is known as the battle of Plassey. When left to 
nature it attains a good size, but it is much cut for 
firewood, and its roots cut for fibre to make ropes 
with, and it is generally seen gnarled and bushy. 
In April its large clusters of deep orange-coloured 
flowem, called teso, also kisu, attract attention. 
An infusion of the flowers of this and also of 
B. superba, dye cotton, previously prepared with 
alum, a bright yellow, which may be changed 
by an alkali into deep reddish orange. The lac 
insect is frequently found on the smaller branches. 
Its wood resembles teak in appearance, and is used 
for gunpowder charcoal, well curbs, and for 


and cables for anchoring boats. The flowers are 
offered by the Ho to their god Desauli Bonga. I ts 
gum, of a deep red colour, is known in commerce 
as the Butea kino and Indian kino, the Palas 
gond or Dhak ka gond. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BUTEA SUPERBA. 267. 

Tige moduga, , , Tel. j Baranki chettu, . Tel. 
Tivva moduga, . . ,, 1 

An immense creeper with flowers resembling 
those of B. frondosa. It grows on the mountains 
of Coromandel, in the Circars, the Kheri jungle, 
and in the Dehra Boon, and is not uncommon in 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. It yields the 
same kind of gum as B, frondosa. 

BUTEONINJE, the buzzard sub-family of 
birds of the order Raptor es, or birds of prey, com- 
prises Archibuteo hemiptilopus of Tibet and the 
Himalaya; Buteo pygmseus of Tenasserim ; B. 
rufinus of India and N. Africa, and B. vulgaris, 
the common buzzard of Europe, N. Africa, Asia 
Minor, higher mountains of India, common in the 
W, Himalaya, rare in the Neilgherries, and replaced 
on the plains by B. canescens ; rare, and to the 
northward and far west only, in America ; mostly 
migratory in Scandinavia. B. Bacha, Franklin ^ 
and B. Melanotis, Jercl, are synonyms of Spilornis 
cheela, Baud. 

BUTHUS AFER, Linn..^ the great black scor- 
pion of Ceylon ; is as large as a little crayfish ; 
its sting occasions a little inflammation. 

BUTI. Hind. A vegetable ; flower. 

Awani buti, Ballota limbata. 

Buti ka mockka, Boletus iguarius. 

Baggi buti, Stachys parviflora. 

Daiidi buti, Oleome ruta. 

Farid buti, Farsetia Edgeworthii. 

Ganda buti, Euphorbia helioscoi^ia. 

Gandi buti, Glinus latoides. 

Kauri buti, Trichodesma Indica; Solanum gracilipes. 

Khare buti, Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

Mundi buti, Sphaeranthus hirtus. 

Dili buti, Abutilon Indicum. 

Pipat buti, Heliotropium ramosissimum. 

Popat buti, H. Europaeura. 

Resham buti, Berthelotia lanceolata. 

San buti, Cassia obovata. 

Tappal buti, Orozophora tinctoria. 

Wadi buti, Ajuga bracteata. 

BUTTA, a name comprising the Little Tibetans, 
the natives of Ladakh, the Tibetans of Tibet proper, 
and the people of Bhutan. See Bhot Bhutan ; 
Bulti ; Ladakh; Tibet. 

BUTIRSACHA. Malay. Glass beads. 

BUTKUS. Mal. Elseodendron Roxburghii. 

BUT MOOGRA. Dukh. Jasminum sambac. 

BUTOCERA RUBUS, the Guruminga of the 
Singhalese. A beetle which penetrates the trunk 
of the cocoanut tree near the ground, and there 
deposits its eggs; and its grubs, when hatched, 
eat their way upwards through the centre of 
the tree to the top, where they pierce the young 
leaf-buds and do incredible damage. — TenneiU's 
Ceylon. 

BUTOMUS, a genus of plants of the ord. Buto- 
macese. Roxburgh (ii. 315) describes B. lanceo- 


building purposes. The leaves are sold to shop- | latus of India. B. umbellatus, the Kiai-tsau of the 


keepers in the bazars for the purpose of wrap- 
ping small articles in them instead of paper. 
From the bark of the root a very strong fibre is 
prepared. The root is cut into lengths of from 
two to four feet, and the bark peeled off, dried, 
and beaten by handfuls with a wooden mallet. 
It is used for caulking boats, and making ropes 


Chinese, is a waterside plant of China and Europe. 
Its rhizomes, formerly eaten, are now used medi- 
cinally. 

BUT PESH. Hind. Aplotaxis gossypina. 
BUT SHUR. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 
BUT-SU-DA-NA. Japan. A Buddhist altar- 
shelf. 


BUTTER. 


BUTTER. 


Niu-nai-yu ; Sii-yu, Chin. 


Snior, .... 
Boter, . ... 
Beurre, . . . 

Karra; .Maska 
Mackan, . . 
Burro ; Butiro, , 
Makhan, . . . 

Butyrum, , . 


Chin. Manik sapi; Man- 
Dan. tega, . . . . Mal. 

Dot. Maslo, , . , . , Pol. 

Fe. Manteiga, . . . Port. 

Masslo korowe, . . Rus. 
Hind. Manteca, . . . . Sp. 

It. Venue, . . . . Tam. 

Mahe. Ma-sz-ko-yu, ' . ' Tartar. 
Lat, Venna, . ; . ■ . ' Tel. 


Butter is one of the components of milk, the 
others being curd or casein, a kind of sugar, and 
certain salts. The lighter matters suspended in 
milk, when it is allowed to stand, separate in the 
form of cream, which can be further separated, by 
churning, into butter and butter milk. The yield 
of cream is increased by dropping into the milk a 
small piece of zinc. Butter is naturally of a yellow 
colour, which is deepened when the cows feed in 
rich pastures, but it is often artificially heightened 
by arnotto and safflower. Karra, or fresh butter, 
is seldom used by the natives of India. It is 
generally kept till it turns rancid, and then 
clarified by repeated boiling. This is called 
rough an in Persia, and ghi in India. The ordi- 
nary drink of the Tartars is kumys, a spirit made 
of mai'es’ milk. They pour the milk into a large 
leathern vessel, and, when they have got a con- 
siderable quantity, beat it till it begins to ferment 
like new wine. When it becomes quite sour, 
they beat it again violently, and then draw off the 
buttery part. The fermented whey makes a brisk 
sort of liquor, with an agreeable almond flavour, 
very intoxicating to those not much accustomed 
to it. The Tartars also make from goats’ milk a 
kind of butter, which they boil and keep for winter 
use in goats’ skins, and though they put no salt in 
it, it never spoils. It is seemingly ghi. After 
they have taken off the butter, they boil the curd 
again to make cheese, which they dry in the sun, 
and which is as hard as iron. These cheeses they 
put into sacks for the winter store, and when the 
supply of milk becomes scanty, they put this hard, 
sour curd into a leathern vessel, pour hot water 
upon it, and beat it till it liquefies ; and with this 
acid drink they have to content themselves during 
the time of year so severely felt by pastoral nations. 
The Tartars live chiefly on their flocks and the 
produce of the chase. In China tlie milk of every 
domesticated animal has been employed for making 
cream and butter. The milk from the wild cow 
is said to be the best. Ghi, or clarified butter, is 
called T’i-hu. — Smithy 45 ; Huc^s Christianity, i. 

Toml ; 

BUTTER, Dr. D., a Bengal medical officer 
who wrote on the Topography and Statistics of ; 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1839 ; On Public Health in India ; 
Planting of Trees along the Himalayas, Bl Med. 
and Phys. Trans., Calcutta Government Gazette, 
aiid As. JL, 1829, xxvii. ; On the Preparation of 
Opium for the Chinese Market in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies, Bl. As. Trans., 1836, v. 165. 
BUTTERFLY. 

Let-pya, . . . Burm. Parwana, . . . Hind. 

Papillon, • . . . . Fe. Farfalla, . . , . It, 

Sehmetterling, . . Gee. Mariposa, . . . . Sp. 

Butterflies are very numerous in the S. and E. 
of Asia, and many of them very beautiful. They 
are classed by entomologists in the insect order 
Lepidoptera. The largest and most gaudy of 
Ceylon is the great black and yellow butterfly, the 
Ornithoptera darsius, Gray, Its upper wings, 


BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. 

which often measure six inches across, are of a 
deep velvet black. Its caterpillar feeds on the 
Aristolochia and betel leaf, but the butterfly on 
the heliotrope. Papilio polymnestor, the black 
and blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers of 
the hibiscus or the dark-green foliage of the citrus. 
Papilio Hector has crimson spots on the black 
velvet of the inferior wings. When examining 
the Lachen valley, Dr. Hooker found the cater- 
pillar of the swallow-tail butterfly (Papilio 
machaon) common, feeding on umbelliferous 
plants, as in England; and a sphynx (like S. 
euphorbiae) was devouring the euphorbias ; the 
English Cynthia cardui (painted-lady butterfly) 
was common, as were sulphurs, marbles, Pontia 
(whites), blues, and Theda, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amongst these, tropical forms 
were rare, except one fine black swallow-tail 
Kallima inachis of India and K. paralekta of the 
Malay Archipelago furnish wonderful examples of 
protective resemblance to dead or decaying leaves, 
every one of them being some shade of ash or brown 
or ochre. The Ornithoptera paseidon of the Aru 
Islands, is the bird-winged butterfly. In the 
western districts of Java are the calliper butterfly, 
Oharaxes kadeni ; of birds, the elegant green and 
yellow trogon, Harpictes Reinwardti ; the gorgeous 
little mini vet fly-catcher, Pericrocotus miniatus, 
which looks like a flame of fire among the bushes ; 
and the rare black and crimson oriole, Analcipus 
sanguinolentus. The Papilio arjuna has its wings 
covered with grains of golden green. — Wallace^ 
p. 118. 

BUTTER MILK. 

Dhai, ... . Hind. 1 Salla, also Majiga, , Tel. 
Moroo, . . . . Tam. \ 

Butter milk forms an ingredient in many native 
recipes; it is used by chucklers for softening 
leather. — Rohde^ MSS. 

BUTTER-NUTS. See Caryocar. 

BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. This name is given 
to the concrete oil of certain vegetables, from its 
resemblance to the butter obtained from the milk 
of animals. The term is also occasionally, but 
improperly, applied to some vegetable products 
which are entirely of a waxy nature, such as the 
wax of Myrica cerifera. The name is likewise 
bestowed in Siberia on certain algse, species of 
the genus Nostoe, such as N. pruniforme. The 
most important vegetable butters are produced by 
species of Bassia and certain palms. 

Butter of Cacao, from Theobroma cacao. 1000 
parts of the seed yield 800 parts of a concrete oil 
or butter, of a most agreeable flavour. 

Butter of Cinnamon, from Cinnamomum verum, 
or C. Zeylanicum. By strong decoction the fruit 
yields a concrete oil, also called cinnamon wax, 
used for candles, and which exhales while burning 
a most fragrant odour. 

Batter of Nutmeg, from Myristica moschata, is 
brought from the Moluccas, of two kinds, and is 
obtained by bruising the nutmegs into a paste, 
which is compressed in bags between hot metallic 
plates. 

Butter of Cocoanut, from the Cocos nucifera, is 
prepared by rasping the pulp of fresh ripe cocoa- 
nut, adding a little hot water, squeezing and boil- 
ing the milky juice until the water has evaporated, 
and filtering through paper. This oil separates 
into two portions, the one fluid and limpid, the 
other a solid concrete substance of a pure white 
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colour, -wbicb, in the shade, remains unliquidated 
at all temperatures. 

Butter of Palm-oil, from Elseis Guineensis, a 
native of Africa and America. It is much esteemed 
in Europe for untruents, and has been lately re- 
commended for culinary purposes. 

Butter and Tallow Tree, the Pentadesma buty- 
racea, JRr,, of Sierra Leone, is so named from the 
yellow, greasy juice which copiously flows from 
it when cut. It is mixed by the Negroes with 
their food. 

Kawan Solid Oil, of Java and Singapore, is 
obtained from an undetermined species of Bassia.^ 
Shea Butter is from the seeds of Bassia Parkii, 
Don, growing in W. Africa; likely to become 
valuable for the manufacture of candles and soap. ' 
Galain Butter, from Bassia butyracea, Fulwa 
or Phulwara, also Ohoorie, of Nepal, Almora, and 
Kamaon in Northern India, In the province of 
Dotee this is so abundant, that the oil is cheaper 
than, and is used to adulterate, ghi. It is white 
and solid, fusible at 120°, and exhibits little ten- 
dency to become rancid when kept. 

Bassia latifolia Oil separates into two portions, 
— one on the surface, fluid, and of a pistacio green 
colour ; the other of a brownish green, and almost 
:• ■■solid, ' ■■:, 

Bassia longifolia or Illupu Oil. One sample 
separated into two portions, — the upper, fluid, of 
a pale oil-green in colour, and the lower greenish 
white, and of the consistence of ghi. Another 
separated into three portions, the uppermost 
a golden yellow, and fluid; the middle, yellow- 
ish white, solid, and floating in the upper; 
and the lowest, solid, and brown in colour. A 
third was of the consistence of ordinary ghi. A 
. specimen, almost solid, from Taiijore, was of a 
light golden-yellow colour. 

Chinese V egetable Butter from Stillingia sebifera 
is much in use in China. The number of these 
trees in the province of Che-kiang is immense. 

Indian Vegetable Butter, Piney Butter, or Boo- 
pada Solid Oil, is from the Vateria Indica of the 
western coast of India. It is white or yellowish 
white, of the consistence of hard salt butter, and 
in the shade remains always solid. It is used for 
lamps principally, but is very suitable for soaps 
and candles. It is prepared by cleaning the seeds, 
then roasting and grinding them into a mass. To 
five seers of seed add twelve seers of water, and 
boil until the oil rises to the surface. Eemove 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and allow 
it to stand until the following day, when more oil 
will be observed on the surface, which may be 
collected, and the process repeated. 

Carap or Carab Vegetable Butter, from Carapa 
Guianensis, a large tree in Trinidad and British 
Guiana. 

Butter of the Great Macaw Tree, from Acrcomia 
fusiformis. 

Japan Wax is from Ehus succedaneum. 

Almond Butter, from Amygdalus communis. 
Cocum Butter, from Garcinia purpurea seeds, 
which produce solid oil. 

Gamboge Butter, Mukke Tylum, Tam., Ara- 
sana Ghoorghy yennai, Can., is a product of the 
Garcinia pictoria, Roxh., which grows abundantly 
in Mysore and the western jungles. Gamboge 
butters are solid, and of a deep leek-green colour. 
The oil is procured by pounding the seed in a 
stone mortar, and boiling the mass until the 
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butter or oil rise to the surface. 2^ measures of 
seed yield one seer of butter ; it is sold at the rate 
of anniis per seer of Ks. 24, in the Nuggar 
division of Mysore, and is used as a lamp oil and 
as ghi. 

Sterculia fcetida Oil, Coodiray yennai, or 
Coodira pusjan yennai, Tam., is thick at all seasons 
of the year, and is obtainable probably in large 
quantities in the Nalla Malla and Yeila Malla 
forests of the Peninsula of India. 

Butter of Laurel, Laurus nobilis. 

Solid Oils are obtained from some Dipterocarpi 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

Solid Oil of the Horse-eyes and Cacoons of 
Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white and hard. 

Mijo or Japan Butter, from Bolichos soja. 

Solid Oil, from Myristica (Virola) sebifera of 
British Guiana. 

Solid Oil from the Bemerara butter tree, Saouari, 
Pekea tuberculosa. 

Solid Oil of Bombay, from Salvadora Persica, or 
A^ernonia anthelmintica? 

Broonga Malagum Oil, of Masulipatam, sepa- 
rates into three portions, — the uppermost, fluid, 
resembling brown sherry ; the middle, of the con- 
sistence of ghi, and browmish yellow; and the 
lowest almost solid, and of a hair-brown colour. 

Mooroogana Butter, of Canara, is used for 
medicinal purposes, and as an ointment for the 
wounds of cattle injured by tigers. It is said to 
be produced from a forest tree growing in the 
Canara jungles. It is dark brown, and is the 
most solid of the solid oils. 

Odul or Adul Oil, of Travancore, separates into 
two portions, — the upper, fluid, of the colour of 
golden sherry; the lower, reddish white, of the 
consistence of ordinary hard salt butter. 

Shacotty Oil, of Canara, used for cutaneous 
eruptions, separates into two portions, — the upper, 
yellowish and fluid, and the lower brownish-red, 
and of the consistence of hard ghi. 

Hibavania, a solid oil of Canara, from the 
Sampajoy district, of a clove-brown colour. 

Camujuy Tree Oil ; a small bottle, priced Es. 2J, 
from the same district, was a dark gelatinous 
mass, of the consistence of blanc-mange. 

Oil of Hydnocarpus inebrians, the thortay oil of 
Canara, used for sores, is a very valuable vege- 
table solid oil, of the consistence of ordinary hard 
salt butter. 

Terminalia bellerica, Tani-kai yennay, separates 
into two portions, — the one fluid, of a pale oil- 
green colour, and the other white, floccular, and of 
the consistence of ghi . — Madras Museum Report^ 
Simmonds^ pp. 510-514. 

BUTTON. 


Boutons, . 

. . Fb. 

Kanching, . 

. . Malay. 

Knopfe, 

. . Gee, 

Botoens, . 

. . POKT. 

Buttoun, . 

. . Guj. 

Pogowizu, . 

. . Eus. 

Oundi, . , 

. , . Hind, 

Botones, . 

. . Sp. 

Bottom, . 

It. 

Battan, .. , 

. . Tam. 

Bahru, . , 

. . Malay. 

Buttasulu, 

. . Tel. 


Buttons are made from every possible material. 
Those of metal are often gilt ; and five grains of 
gold, and sometimes 2^ grains, are made to cover 
144 one-inch buttons, so great is the divisibility 
of that precious metal. A round ball or button is 
used in China to mark the rank of their wearers. 
The members of the first rank, or highest order, 
wear on the apex of their caps a dark-red coral 
ball or button j the second class have one of a 
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liYAT. 


liglit red ; third class, light blue ; fourth, dark 
bfue ; fifth class has a crystal ball ; and the sixth 
class a ball of mother-of-pearl, of the 

seyenth and eiglith class have a golden ball, and 
the ninth and lowest rank, one of silver. Each 
officer may be further distinguished by the 
decoration of a peacock’s feather. This is 
attached to the base of the ball or button on the 
apex of his hat, and slopes downwards ; it is worn 
at the back. — Gray, 27, 

BUTTOO-PASSALEI KIEAI. Tam. Basella 
cordifolia, Lam.,, B. alba, Lim, 

BUTUM. Arab. Pistacia terebinthus, tur- 
pentine. 

BUTUNTI, a name given to the Tartars by the 
people of Lower Kiinawar. They also call the 
Tartars Zhad, also Bhotia, and their country is 
called Bhot and Bootunt. These Tartars differ 
greatly in appearance from the people of Lower 
Kunawar. 

BUVUSHIRUM. Sansk. Phyllanthus niruri. 

BUWAYA. Malay. Crocodile. 

BUXAR, a town, lat. 25° 32' X., long. 84° E. ^ It 
gives its name to a district which is a subdivision 
of Shababad. The town is built on the bank of 
the Ganges, and is largely inhabited by Maho- 
inedans. A battle fought and won here by the 
British, 22d October 1764, under Sir Hector 
Muuro, against Mir Kasim, the last independent 
Nawab of Murshidabad, placed Bengal and Behar 
in their possession. 

BUXUS, a genus of plants, the species of which 
afford the valuable boxwood, B. sempervirens is 
the common box, and forms a large evergreen bush 
or small tree, common all over the S. of Europe, 
from Spain to the X, of Persia and into the X.W. 
Himalaya. The Himalaya boxwood is known as 
Pabur Lakri. Mr. Dunlop saw a jungle of this 
plant at Sem Kharrak, beyond Ramnee, the trees 
as tall as English firs, and" some of them as thick 
round as a man’s body. The chief supply of box- 
wood for Europe is derived from the southern 
parts of Europe, and from Asia Minor, European 
boxwood is more curly, softer, and paler than the 
Turkey. The Karens furnished Dr. Mason with 
specimens of a wood not light, but scarcely to be 
distinguished from the boxw’ood of Europe. Dr. 
Wallich found Xauclea cordifolia on the banks of 
the Irawadi, with wood coloured like that of 
the box tree, but much lighter, and at the same 
time very close-grained. One Tavoy tree, he 
says, has a strong, tough wood, in grain like 
box. B. Chinensis, Lam.,, is the China box tree. 
Buxus emarginatus, Wallich^ was introduced into 
Britain from the Himalaya. The wood is found 
to be softer than the common kinds, though like 
them in other respects. Woodcuts have been 
engraved upon this wood, which has the advantage 
of being of considerable size and thickness. — 
Eng, Cyc,; Royle, Him, Bot. p, 327 ; Mason ; Voigt. 

BUXUS SEMPERVIREXS. Linn, 

B. Xepalensis. 


Samshad, Shumaj ; 

Safed dhawi, . , Be AS. 

Paprang, ... „ 

Hwang-yang-muh, Chin. 


Chiki, .... Jhelum. 
Papri, Papar, Sut.,Ravi. 
Shanda, Lag- 
hune, . . Tb. -Indus. 


This grows in northern Persia, also in China in 
the provinces of Kiung-Chau-fu, Hainan island, 
and in T’ung-jin-fu in the Kwei Chau province ; 
it is abundant near Manikaran in the X.W. 
Himalaya. From being lopped, it is generally seen 


as a shrub, but at times grows to a tree of some 
girth, locally only, on the Sutlej and Beas, upon 
the Rattan Pir, near Panch, above Raw ui Pindi, 
in the Salt Range, and Trans-Indus. The ’wood 
is carried to Umritsur and other places in the 
plains to be made into combs, but the supply 
is , probably getting exhausted. This is found in 
the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
at an elevation of 6000 feet. Wood hard, heavy, 
and nearly as compact as the boxwoods of E in'ope. 
Used in the schools of art throughout India for 
w^ood engraving, and used for plugs for rifle 
bullets. The leaves of the box are poisonous to 
the camel. — Clegkorn, Panjab Report,, p. 63 ; 
PoiveWs Handbook; Dr. J, L, Stewart, M.D, 

BUYO of the Philippines, betel leaf, the sirih 
of the Malays, and Piper betel of botanists. 

BUYUR." Beno. Jujube, Zizyphus jujuba. 

BUZ. Pers. a kind of antelope, or long- 
horned mountain goat, called Tish by the Arabs. 

BUZA. Hind. Horde urn hexasti chum. 

BUZGUXD. Hind. Gulpista ; Pistachio nut, 

BUZLI. Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosia. 

BUZOOR-BUTU of Bombay, Cycas circinalis. 

BUZOTI and Sipah are small but very brave 
Pathan tribes, the Buzoti numbering 500, and 
the Sipah 300 fighting men. They live in toler- 
ably close connection with their more powerful 
neighbours the Afridi, and manage to hold their 
own. After the British acquisition of the Panjab, 
they acted up to their engagements in regard to 
the Khaibar pass, and generally behaved well. 
BUZRUK. Arab. Linseed. 

Buzr-kaluna, Plantago ispaghula. 

Buzr-ul-Bunj, henbane seed. 
Buzr-ul-Bunj-Ahmar, seeds of Oleome viscosa. 
Buzr-u-Shibet, dill seeds. 

BW.^. Burm, Careya arborea, Roxh 
BWAI-JIX. Burm. Bauhinia anguina; B. 
racemosa. 

BYA-JAIXTI. Hind. Sesbania ^gyptiaca. 

BYAKED, also Byakoor. Beno. Indian night- 
shade, Solanum Indicura. 

BYAXA or Byara. Karn. A piece of pasture 
land attached to a village, and assigned as a per- 
quisite to the headman, who lets it out for the 
grazing of cattle at a charge per head. — W. 

BYAXS, a pass in Garhwal, in which are 9 
villages and 184 houses. The people who occupy 
four of the Garhwal passes are Bhot; those in the 
Darma pass are said to be Mongols left by Timur. 
The Bhotia in Byans speak a dialect of Hindi. 

BYAXS RISHI is a mythical holy man, who is 
supposed by the people of Byans in the X.W. 
Himalaya to be dwelling on the top of the Keli- 
rong mountain. He appears to be the rishi 
Yyasa. 

BYAT, a powerful tribe which came originally 
from Tartary with Chengiz Khan. They were 
long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of 
them fought in the army of Bajazet against Timur. 
After his defeat, many of the families of this 
tribe were sent by the conqueror to the province 
of Diarbekir, but, having quarrelled with its 
ruler, they went to the territories of Baghdad, 
where they lived till the time of Shah Tamasp, 
who brought them into Persia. One half wuis 
settled at Souj Bulagh, a district of Teheran, 
and the remainder at Ashraff, in Mazenderan, 
They remained on. these lands till Abbas ii. trans- 
planted a number of them to Khorasan. The 
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BY-IT-ZIN, 


CABA^L 


Byat are siill more numerous in Turkey than 
in Persia ; but in the latter country, in the reign 
of the Saffaveaa monarchs, they were registered 
at forty thousand families. — Malcolm^s Persia^ il 
p. 218. 

BY-IT-ZIN. Burm. Antidesma panieulata. 
BYLTjE of Ptolemy, are the Balti people of 
Little Tibet. They have on the east the Khor 
country, which is inhabited by a people supposed 
to be the Chaurandi Scythge of Ptolemy.— 
Cmningliam, 

BYNEE ARRACK is from Oaryota urens. 
BYNSA, one of the seven branches of the 
Bazigar race. 

B YRAGL Anglo - Hind. For Yiragi (vi, 
privative, raga, passion), Hindu Yaishnava ascetics. 
The followers of Ramanand and Kabir form their 
principal subdivisions. The Byraga, or Zafar- 
takia, is a small crooked stick or piece of iron 
which the Byragi devotee places under his armpit, 
to lean upon as he sits. See Yairagi. 

BYRD, amongst the Rajput races, the blessing 
of a bard to a ruler. Whenever a Suktawut chief 
enters the court of his. sovereign, or takes his 
seat among his brother chiefs, the bards still 
salute him with the dying words of Ballo— 
‘Doonah datar, Chaogoonah joojar; Khorasan, 
Mooltan-ka-aggul,’ meaning * Double gifts, four- 
fold sacrifice; ’ that is to say, with increase of their 
princess favour the sacrifice of their lives would 
progress; and which, for the sake of euphony 
probably, preceded the byrd won by the founder, 
‘■The barrier to Khorasan and Multan.’ The 
byrd of the Chondawut is ‘ Dos sehes Mewar ka 
bur ke war,’ ‘The portal of the ten thousand 
[towns] of Mewar.’ It k related that Sukta, 
jealous of so sweeping a byrd, complained that 
nothing was left for him, when the master bard 
.replied, he was ‘ Kewar-ka-Aggul,’ the bar which 
secures the door, ‘Kewar.’ — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. 
p. 858. 

‘ BYSSUS, a long, delicate, lustrous, and silky 
fasciculus of filaments, by which some of the 
conchiferous molluscs, for example the Mytilacea, 
mussels, and Malleacea, hammer oysters, are moored 
to rocks, etc. It is an assemblage of muscular 
fibres, dried up in one part of their extent, but 
still contractile and in a living state at their 
origin. The tendinous foot of Byssoarca and 
Tridacna seems to be a step towards the organiza- 
tion of a true byssus. The byssus of the great 
Pinna of the Mediterranean is in a fleshy sac or 
sheath at the base of the foot, which is attached 
towards the middle of the abdominal mass of the 
animal. In Italy it is manufactured into various 
articles; and there are few museums without a 
glove or a stocking woven out of this substance. 
The pearl oyster, by a byssus, secures itself to the 
rocks. The animal’s foot is composed of muscular 
fibres, and is 2J inches long when distended. On 
the lower side there is a groove lined by a secreting 
membrane, which is an exact mould for the for- 
mation of the byssus. When the animal desires 
to attach itself to the rock, its foot is protruded, 
and, after seeking out a suitable spot with the 
tip for some minutes, is again retracted into the 
shell. A strong fibre, of the form of the groove 
in the foot, is thus left, attached to the base of 
the foot at one end, and to the rock at the other. 
The process is again and again repeated, until a 
strong cable is formed; and it was one of the 
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most important results of the careful investigations 
of Dr. Kelaart in Ceylon, that , the power of the 
animal to cast off its byssus at pleasure was ascer- 
tained. It leaves it behind to make another in a 
more convenient place. From this ability to shift 
its berth, it follows that the pearl oyster might 
safely be taken from its native beds and made to 
colonize other parts of the sea, and also that it 
would move of its own accord if the surrounding 
water should become impure or sandy, or when 
there is an influx of fresh water. The animal can 
reform the byssus at pleasure, if in good health 
and condition. 

BYTTNERIACE^, the By ttneria tribe of plants, 
by some botanists considered a distinct natural 
order, by others reduced to a section of Sterculi- 
aeese. ■ , , 

BYTURNI river rises near Lobardugga, in 
lat. 23° 29' N., long. 84° 55' E., rims S., S.W., 
S.E,, E., into the Bay of Bengal, by Dbumrah 
river; length, 345 miles. It receives the Sunk, 
95 miles. About 26,000 square miles are drained 
by the Brahminy and ByturnL It is the Styx of 
Hindu mythology, and is sacred, more especially 
at its source. There is a legend that Rama, when 
marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sita from 
her captor Havana, halted at the river-sifle, on 
the borders of Keunjliiir, and numbers of Hindus 
visit the river every January. It is also written 
Baitarani. 

BYZANTIUM of Ptolemy is supposed to be the 
Balabhi of Gujerat. 


c 

C, in the English alphabet, has no power of its 
own, but takes that of k before a and u, and of s 
before e and i. Its use for foreign words is there- 
fore apt to mislead ; for instance, in the Persian 
and Urdu word circar, a government, an authority, 
and in common use, there is one letter for two 
sounds, and two sounds for one letter, — a breach of 
all system. Even the form of eh has two sounds, 
as in character and charter. To get rid of this 
inconsistency, the tendency has been growing 
amongst scientific men, to substitute ka and ku for 
ca and cu, and to write Gabul and Oashmir as Kabul 
and Kashmir, and Gutch and Cudapali as Kach 
and Kadapah, and also to use k for the hard ch. 
The Italians have the soft English ch in cio and 
ce ; and the French and Germans use the letters 
tch and tsch to meet the equivalent letters in all 
the cultivated languages of Southern India in 
which the sounds produced by the English com- 
pounds of ch, as in child, have single letters with 
corresponding powers in all those tongues, and, 
in all but Tamil, ch’h also has equivalents modified 
in compound letters, but there is no letter which 
has two sounds of ch, as in character, child. With 
entirely similar sounds for ca, cu, and ka, ku, 
some duplication is unavoidable. See Oh. 

GABA. Arab. A quadrangular building in 
Mecca, towards w^bich all Mahomedans turn in 
prayer; the Black Stone, Hajar-us-siah, is built 
into its wall. It was a lingam of the god Maha- 
deva or Siva. 

CABAB-OHTNI. Hind. Oubebs, 

CABAN, in the Philippine Islands, a measure of 
capacity. 


CABBAGE. 


CACAY. 


CABBAGE, Brassica oleracea. 

Peh-tsai, . . . Chin. 1 Kobi, . ... Hind. 
Chou, .... Fr. I Cavolo, . . . . . It. 
Kohl, . . . . Geb. 1 

The word is derived from the Latin, caput, a 
head, through the French cabus. The opinion is 
generally entertained by naturalists, that the white 
and red cabbage, savoy, borecoles, cauliflower, 
and broccoli have all Originally sprung from the 
wild cabbage of the sea-coast. The cabbage, 
horse - radish, cress, mustard, turnip, etc., all 
belong to the natural order of Cruciferse. The 
varieties cultivated are, red, rose, and white ; also 
the hundred-leaved cabbage. Cabbage is largely 
eaten by the Chinese. From the seeds of a variety 
cultivated on the continent of Europe, the colza 
oil used in lamps is expressed. 

CABBAGE, a term applied to the new leaf- 
shoots at the tops of palm trees ; they are cooked 
and eaten as vegetables. That of the Alsophila 
excelsa of Flinders island, Australia, is in sub- 
stance like a Swedish turnip, but is too astringent 
in taste to be agreeable, and it is not much | 
improved by cooking. 

CABINETS of silver are worn by all the Jan- 
gam sect of Hindus, each containing the conical 
emblem of Siva, the lingam of the Hindus, the 
phallus of the Greeks, and the priapus of the 
Homans. The tabernacle of Moloch, mentioned 
in Acts vii. 48, was doubtless a cabinet in which 
the objecfc was enclosed ; and the shrines of Diana 
were most probably of the same construction, 
and for the same purpose. A medal, with a 
figure of Diana’s shrine, shows pointed cones 
and a semi-lune. Bacchus brought his thyrsus 
from the east when he returned from his Indian 
expedition. It was said to have been surmounted 
by a fir cone or pine, but a recent writer in the 
Edinburgh Heview thinks it was the date. This 
fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated to the 
worship of almost every heathen divinity. The 
date palm is the scriptural emblem of all that is 
•dignified, beautiful, and good, and entered largely 
•into the ornamentation of temples . — Edinburgh 
Review; Milner's Seven Churches ofAsia^ ^, 180. 

CABLE. 

Tail, Ankertau, . GeR. I Tali-sawuh, . . MALAY. 
Langar ki rassi, . Hind. Amar, . . . . Tel. 
Gomena, . . . . . It. I 

In Southern Asia some cables for ships are made 
of coir, the requisite quantity being laid out at full 
length along the beach or other convenient spot ,* 
they are made up in strands, and twisted in a very 
simple machine, viz. a strong wooden fraine in a 
strong board, across which three or four pins are 
placed, and turned^ like the screws of a carpenter’s 
bench, by as many men; the further end of the 
cable is fixed to a large revolving’ pin, which is 
turned round in a similar manner. As the strands 
are twisted, the horse in which this is fixed is 
drawn nearer to the other. It is evident that 
cable strands thus laid are very unequally strained, 
the outer lines being tight, while the inner ones 
are slack. By laying the strand and twisting it 
as each yarn leaves its separate reel, a strand is 
formed of which each yarn hears its due propor- 
tion of the strain. Huddart’s patent rope was 
laid on this principle ; the necessary apparatus for 
winding off the yarn might be readily made. 
Cables for the Shakespear bridges were formed of 
the country rattan. In the Red B^a, cables formed 


of the coating of the branches of the date tree are 
used ; and the same material, with a proportion of 
fibre of the Kaldera bush, the Pandanus odora- 
tissimus, is used by fishermen in forming drag 
ropes for their nets at Oopada. In the Eastern 
x\rchipelago rattan cables are largely used. — Mr, 
Rohde, MSS, 

CABO NEGRO, Spanish, of the Philippines, is 
obtained from the gomuti palm, Arenga sacchari- 
fera, and resembles black horse-hair. It is found 
between the trunk and branches, in a matted form, 
interspersed with black twigs. When separated 
from the latter, it is manufactured into a cheap 
and durable cordage, chiefly used for cables and 
standing rigging. A single palm in its lifetime 
yields two crops of this material, each amounting 
to about 9 lbs. The twigs are used as writing pens, 
and also as arrows. Under the hair-like material 
a soft substance is besides collected, used as oakum 
for caulkings, and as such exported to China. — 
Wali07i'$ State, p, 119. See Gomuto. 

CABOOK. Singh. Lateritious deposit, said 
to be the product of decomposed gneiss. 

CABOOL. See Kabul. 

CABRAL. Alvarez Cabral, the Portuguese 
commander in the second expedition sent to India 
by the Portuguese. It consisted of 13 ships and 
1200 soldiers, and sailed from the Tagus in March 
1500. In his route he discovered Brazil, a.d. 
1500, and toot possession of it, and then sailed to 
Calicut. He lost four ships, in one of which 
Bartholomew Diaz perished. He entered into 
treaties with the chiefs at Cochin, Cannanore, 
Onore (Honore or Honawar), and Quilon, and 
built fortresses at their principal towns. The 
Zamorin at first was cordial, but, being instigated 
by the Mahomedans, attacked their fort, and 
killed all the Europeans. Cabral retaliated by 
destroying ten Mahomedan ships, and then re- 
turned to Lisbon in July 1501. 

CACALIA COCCINEA, a flowering plant, 
mostly found in waste places. 

Caealia Kleinia, Wight. Hart’s ear. 


Lisan ul saur, . . Arab. Yenna nalikel, Tel. 

Gao zaban, . . . Pers. Jimmudu, ... „ 

Ermiua-KuUie, . . Tam. 

The leaves resemble the tongue of the buffalo ; 
the stalks are prickly, and covered with white spots. 
While fresh, the leaves have a strong smell like 
hemlock ; they are given in decoction in rhumat-. 
ism, syphilis, and lepra. For the class of cases in 
which sarsaparilla is usually employed by Euro- 
pean practitioners, they seem to be highly esteemed 
by Mahomedan and Hindu practitioners. A water 
distilled from the leaves is kept for use. — O’Sh. p. 
4:20 ; Honigberger, p. 246. 

Caealia sonchifolia, Lmn. 

Emilia sonchifolia, D, O, | E. purpurea, Oass. 
Shudimudi, , . . Beng. ] Udiram panum, Sansk. 
Pella camudi, . Malay. ) 

A decoction of this plant is deemed antifebrile 
on the Malabar.coast. — O'Sh. p. 420. 

C ACA-MULLU, Tam. Pedalium murex. Caca- 
palam, Lagenaria vulgaris. 

CACATUINA or Cocatoo, a sub- family of 
birds of the family Psittacidse, of the order Scan- 
sores. See Birds. 

CACAY tree is the greatest ornament of the 
woods of Karnata. The foliage is a fine shining 
green; and the pendulous strings of flowers sur- 
pass those of the laburnum, not only in beauty, 
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CACHALOT. 


CADABA INDICA. 


but in length and number. In the cool of the 
morning they diffuse a most agreeable perfume. 
The plant is sacred to Ganesh, the god addressed by 
all Hindus about to commence any undeiiaking. 
The people worship him under the form of his 
favourite tree. The cultivators of every village 
place a stake of the Cacay on the ground, level a 
circular place round it, and purify this area with 
cow-dung. On this spot they assemble before the 
commencement of seed-time, burn some incense 
before the stake, make offerings of rice, milk, and 
the like, and pray for the success of their crops. 
The ceremony concludes with a rural feast, it 
seems to be the Cathartocarpus fistula. 

CACHALOT, the Physeter macrocephalus, or 
sperm whale. The male ranges i n length from 38 
to 76 feet, is about 60 feet in the average. The 
female does not exceed 30 or 85 feet. The cacha- 
lot is without symmetry, of a prevailing dull 
black colour, occasionally marked with white, 
especially on the abdomen and tail. They propel 
themselves round by striking and pulling against 
the water with the flashes of their tads. The 
lower jaw is diminutive, slender, and in form not 
unlike the mandible of a bird ; the teeth of the 
upper jaw, w^hoily ivory, in aged males are of 
great solidity, and weigh from 2 to 4 lbs. each. 
It spouts a thick watery mist from its nostrils at 
intervals of ten or fifteen minutes. The valuable 
sperm is chiefly situated in the head. It is a solid 
mass of soft, yellow, oily fat, weighing between 2 
and 3 tons, in a hollow of the head, bared on the 
upper jaw, and forming the front and lower part 
of the snout. The cavity, called case, is situated 
to the right and beneath the spouting canal, and 
corresponds to nearly the entire length of that 
tube. It is filled with a very delicate well of 
cellular tissue, containing in large cells the limpid 
and oily fluid, which is liberated on the slightest 
force. The quantity, chiefly spermaceti, contained 
in this singular receptacle is often very consider- 
able, and nearly 500 gallons have been obtained 
from the case of one whale. It has been noticed 
in the Mediterranean, and a stray individual in 
the Thames. — Hartimg. 

CACHAR, a district in Assam, in the upper 
portion of the valley of the Barak, extending from 
lat. 24° 13' to 25° 50' N., and from long. 92° 26' 
to 93° 29' B. Its area, 3750 square miles. Its 
population in 1872 was 205,027, in the area of 
1285 square miles, to which the census was con- 
fined. 'Ibey consist of Manipuri, Cachari, Lushai 
or Kuki, Xaga, Mikir, and Khassya. The Burmese 
invaded it, but were again expelled during the first 
Burmese war, when the legitimate raja, Govind 
Chandra, was restored by a treaty. On the 
southern frontier of Cachar lies the territory of 
the Lushai or Kuki, a most warlike tribe, who in 
1848-49 drove up the Kuki from the south into 
Cachar; but Colonel Lister, by a judicious employ- 
ment of the Kuki as soldiers, exerted a salutary 
influence over the Lushai. The Lushai, however, 
have in their turn been pressed up northwards by 
another tribe still more powerful than themselves, 
called the Poi, who approached from the south- 
east. The hilly tract lying between Cachar and 
Chittagong is inhabited by the Lushai, who claim 
and bold all the tract of country to the south of 
the parallel of the latitude of Chatterchoora hill, 
and east of Hill Tiperah to the Tepai river is the 
Burmese frontier. The Cachari dynasty ended on ! 


the assassination of Govind Chandra, without heirs, 
in 1830, and in 1854, Tularam Senapati of N. 
Cachar also died without heirs. The Cachari 
people must at one time have had an extensive 
sway in the valley of the Brahmaputra. The people 
adopted Hinduism about the beginning of the 18th 
century, and about half the number profess that 
faith. It yields rice, petroleum, salt from salt 
wells, and several valuable timbers, tea, caout- 
chouc from the Ficus elastica. The elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, metna or wild cow, gavseus 
gaurus, tiger, black bear, and deer occur, with 
the sambur and the barah-sinha. The Manipuri 
women weave excellent cotton cloth, and a fine 
net for mosquito curtains. The agriculturists 
band themselves together as guilds or khel. — Imp. 
Gaz.; Aitchesorls Treaties^ '^.17 ] Ami. Ind, Adm. 
xii. p. 86. 

CACHARI. Him Cucumis pubesce’' s. 

CACHAR KALANG. Tam. Dioscorea alata. 

CACHU. Him Colocasia antiquorum. 

CACHUR. Him Curcuma zedoaria. 
CACODOXUS ARGUS, Zmn, A fish eaten 
by the natives, though many reject it on account 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several ex- 
amined in the estuaries of the Ganges and at 
Penang, the stomach contained remains of small 
fishes and Crustacea. According to Bennet, it 
is in Ceylon angled on hooks baited with a kind 
of sea-weed (' Pendah ’), of which this fish appears 
to be particularly fond. 

CACRL Hind. Cucumis utilissimus. 

OACSHA, in the astronomy of the Hindus, the 
orbit of a planet, or the circle which ancient 
astronomers called the deferent; for the Cacsha 
carries epy cycles (Paridhi), like the deferent.— 
Warren. ^ , 

CACTACE^ or Cacttse, the Indian fig tribe 
of exogenous plants ; many genera and species are 
found in S.E. Asia. Some species are the food of 
the cochineal insect. Of these the Opuntia tuna 
seems the most employed in Peru ; 0. Hernandezii 
is the most celebrated in Mexico; and 0. coche- 
nillifera, the native province of which is some- 
what doubtful. The Old Man cactus, Cereus 
senilis, Salm, is so called from the hoary aspect 
of the columnar stems. The cactuses are natives, 
almost exclusively, of the new world, from whence 
the prickly pear (Opuntia Ficus Indica), now 
abundantly naturalized in the Atlantic islands, and 
generally on the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
it serves to form impenetrable fences, was originally 
introduced. — Bngl Cgc. p. 710 i Voigt, p. 60. 
CACTUS IXDIOUS. Boxk 

Opuntia Dillenii, Maw. 

Nag-phunee, . . Beno. 1 Kabuli-tsui, Gangi- 
Naga-kali, . . . Tam. { sho, Kangi*chii, . Panj. 

Dr. Roxburgh supposed this plant to be a native 
of India, grounding his opinion on its general 
distribution and its native names. Dr. J. S. 
Stewart mentions it as a plant of the Panjab, on 
which the wild cochineal insect feeds. In the 
Panjab, it is grown as a hedge up to 4000 and 
5000 feet, near the Jhelum. Dr. Roxburgh also 
mentions 0. Chinensis, with its synonym Fabricia 
bracteata. — Roxh.; Dr. Stewart; Voigt. 

CADABA INDICA. Lam., W. and A. 

Strcemia tetrandra, Roxh. 
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Indian Oadaba, 
Ada-morinika, 
Chekonadi, . 


Eng. 

Tel. 


Chimurudu, . 
Polumorinika, 
Yula, . . . 


Tel. 



GADAGA SALEH, 


CJlSALPI2sHA SAPPAK, 


A straggling shrub, flowers in terminal racemes, 
of a dingy white, nearly throughout the year ; very 
common about Musalman burial-grounds. 0. 
Jndica, XuTO.j and C. trifoliata, IP. and A., are 
plants of Coromandel.—Xidt/e/Z. 

GADAGA SALEH. Tam. Rungia repens. 

OADALAGOA. Maleal. Cadalay,TAM. Oicer 
arietinuin, 

CADALL Sansk. Musa paradisiaca. 

OADALI PUA. Tam. Lagerstroemia reginse, 

CADAM. Hind. Nauclea parvifolia. 

CADAPILAVA. Maleal. Morinda citrifoiia. 

CADASSUM. Tam. Barringtonia racemosa. 

GADDIS - WORM insects are found in all 
tropical Asia. They belong to the family Lepto- 
ceridge, and the genus Setodes contains several of 
them ; they are enclosed in cases with projecting 
shields. — Hartwig. 

GADELARL Maleal. Achyranthes aspera. 

CADESIA. The battle on the plains of Gadesia, 
on the border of the Euphrates, fought in a.d. 
632, sealed decisively the fate of Iran. This battle 
lasted for three days ; was fought during the 
khalifat of Omar, by his general Saad, against 
Rustum, the general of Yezdejird iii., the last of 
the Sassanian race. The Arabs are said to have 
lost about 8000 men, while the loss on the Persian 
side amounted to nearly 100,000. 

CADJAN. Anglo-Malay. 

Jowli, .... Hind. Tennam ol6, . . . Tam. 
Cajan, . . . . Malay. Tati aku ; Oobar6aku, Tel. 
Pannam ol^, . , . Tam. 


This small tree is now growing plentifully about 
Singapore, Salem, Bangalore, Hunsur, and Chica- 
cole. It is a native of S. America, but in 1842 
was introduced by Dr. Wallich into the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta. The seed -pods, for tanning 
leather, are considered superior to all the Indian 
astringents, and leather tanned with them is con- 
sidered equal to that of the best of Europe 
manufacture. The pods are oblong, compressed, 
somewhat obtuse, curved laterally, the inner side 
being concave and the other convex. It is to the 
curved pod that the commercial term of divi-divi 
or libi-libi is given. The average produce of 
pods from a full-grown tree has been estimated at 
100 lbs. w-eight, one-fourtb of which consists of 
seeds or refuse, leaving about 75 lbs. of marketable 
matter. The ^vi-divi pods are of a dark brown 
colour externally, when ripe, andfthsof an inch 
wide. Underneath the outer skin of the pods, and 
separated from the seeds by a layer of woody fibre, 
is a considerable thickness of astringent matter of 
a light yellow colour, almost pure tannin, slightly 
darker in colour than that manufactured from galls, 
about 60 or 65 per cent, of the whole pod (ex- 
cluding seeds). At an interval of six feet apart, 
an acre of ground will contain 1210 trees, yielding 
an average of 810 cwts., and 30 lbs. of divi-divi, 
or above 20|- tons of marketable matter, worth, at 
only £5 per ton, £200. The quantity of mucilage 
it contains precludes it from the use of dyers. 
One part of divi-divi is sufficient for tanning as 
much leather as four parts of bark, and the process 
occupies only one-third of the time. The selling 
price ranges from £8 to £13 per ton. The imports 
into the United Kingdom in 1844 were 3900 tons; 
in 1845 and 1846, about 1400 tons each year ; 
during the subsequent three years the imports were 
merely nominal ; but in 1850 a renewed demand 
seems to have sprung up, for 2770 tons were im- 
ported into Liverpool, and a few tons into London. 
— Voigt; M, E. J. if.; Dr. Cleghorn's Reports; 
Markham^ p. 353 ; Simmomis' Comm. Products^ p. 
503; Indian Annals^ No. vii. p. 120; Jurors'^ ife- 
porty Madras Exhibition., 1855. 

G.ESALP1NI A DIGYKA. RotL 

G. oleosperma, Roxb, F. /. ii. 357. 

UmuiEuchi,. . . Ben. | Nune gacli’cha, . . Tel. 

This climbing shrub grows in the Peninsula of 
India, and at Bhagulpur. The seeds yield an oil 
used in lamps. 

C^SALPINIA PANIGULATA. Roxh. 

Guilandmapaniculata,Xam. j Hsoo-Kouk, . . BUEM. 

Grows in all India; magnificent climber in 
Sikkim, festooning the trees with its dark glossy 
foliage and gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms. 
^Hooker's Him. Jour. p. 25. 

G^SALPINIA SAPP AN. L. Sappan wood. 
Lolan, . . . . Amboyn, Sachang, . . . . Java. 
Bafcam, . Aeab., Bbng. Kayu sappan, . Malay. 
Tein n’gyet, . . ♦ Buem. T’sia-pangam, . Maleal. 
Suh-muk, . . . Chin. Samya ; Koro, Moluccas. 

Pattang, . . . . Dukh. Sibukao, . Philippines. 

Brasilienliout, . . Dut. Pao Brasil, . . . Poet. 

Brazil wooA Bed wood, E ng. Madera del Brezil, . Sp. 
Bois de Bresil, . . Fb. Yattanghy, . . . Tam, 

Brasilienholz, . . Gee. Pattanga chakka, . Tel, 

Pattangay, . . . Hind. Bakkapu chettu, . „ 

Legno del Brasile, . It. Bakamu chakka, . ,, 

Yerzino, . , . . ,, Bokmo, .... Uria. 

This tree, the Yerzina of Csesar Frederick, grows 
widely over S.E. Asia. Its wood is a very im- 
portant article of commerce. In 1842 as much aa 


CiESALPINIA SEPIAHIA, 


CAIN. 



78,000 cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but the waves, a view is obtained of the whole coast of 
export from thence has decreased. A large quantity Palestine, from Cape Blanco to Jaffa. When 
is exported from Siam and the Philippine Islands; Colonel Skinner passed through, the area of this 
as much as 200,000 pikuls annually from the once proud city was used for a burial-ground.— - 
former, and 23,000 pikuls from Manilla. 3624 Skinner^s Overland Journey, I 
pikuls were shipped from Singapore in 1851, and OuESAR FEEDERICKE, a Portuguese jeweller 
4074 pikuls in 1852. 8670 tons of wood were who wandered from Bussora to Kurachee, and 
imported into England in 1852, at £7 to £12 the thence to Goa and Yijayanagar. 
ton. Fee consider Csesalpinia sappan to be one GAFFER BREAD, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of the Brazil woods of the merchants. But it is is from the Encephalartos cater. The stem, 
probable that it is the produce of more than one when stripped of its leaves, resembles a large pine- 
genus. The best Brazil wood is said to come from apple. It is also called the Hottentot bread-fruit. 
Pernambuco, where it is called Pao da Rainha, or The Kafir people bury it for some months in 
Queen’s Wood, on account of its being a royal the ground, then pound it, and extract a farina- 
monopoly. C. sappan grows in the N. Arcot ceous ^matter of the nature of Captain 

forests, in the Nalia Mallai of Guddapah in the Carmichael, 

Kotah jungles ; is a native of Malabar, Ceylon, GAFFER TEA, the leaves of ITelicbrysum 

Bengal, Burma, Tenasserim, Siam, and Amboy na; uudifolium, common in the Cape Coiony, and 

is found in the immediate vicinity of Frome, grow- used medicinally. 

ing on the small hills of the place, and near OAFFREE CHILLET, Capsicum grossum. 

Thoung-zai, in the northern part of the Rangoon CAFIR, also Kafir, a term employed in India 

district, where it is also seen in small quantity, to designate the African race, usually the large- 
It is cultivated in Palghaub for dying the straw featured, curly-hmred yariety. La Bourdonnais 
used in mat-making, and from its high price for enlisted many into his army, but the British in 
this purpose, it is not used for carpentry. It ludia have never enlisted them. They are 
grows with great luxuriance in South Malabar, employed in the city of Hyderabad. A small 
where it is cultivated rather extensively by the number w^ere employed in the Ceylon Rifle Ooips ; 
Moplabs, who plant a number of the seeds at the comparatively few of their children grew up, 
birth of a daughter. The trees require fourteen usually falling victims to pulmonary complaints, 
or fifteen years to come to maturity, and then Cafir also is a term to designate the idol-worship- 
become the girl’s dowry. Dr. Cleghorn thinks ping race in the N.W. Himalaya, known as the 
the dye-wood is damaged by being allowed to Siah Posh Cafir, because of their black- coloured 
float in salt water. In the Bombay forests it clothes. Also a general term of abuse by Maho- 
grows freely in their cultivated places without medans to any non-believer in Mahomed. It is 
any care, but the heart-wood is dingy, and wants from the Arabic, meaning a denier, an infidel, 
that fine pinkish red which the wood of the CAGGAR, the ancient Drishadvati, a river of 
southern forest has. The heart- wood being cut the Raj putana desert, also known as the Hakra, but 
into chips, steeped for a considerable time in absorbed by the desert sands many centuries ago. 
water, and then boiled, is used for dyeing. The The stream took a westerly direction by Phoolra, 
cloth or thread is repeatedly dipped in this liquid, where it is still to be traced, and fell into the 
and hung to dry between each wetting, till it is' Indus below Cuteb. Its absorption occurred dur- 
brought to the shade required. To fix the colour, ing the reign of Rao Hamir, prince of Dhat, and 
alum is added. The powder commonly used at the caused great physical and political changes in the 
Holee festival is extracted from the wood of this country. There are vestiges of large towns buried 
tree. The reddish-brown tint so frequently met in the sands ; amongst them is the Rung Mahal, 
with in the clothes of the poorer Chinese, is pro- west of Bhatnair, with subterranean apartments 
duced from this wood. The seeds are used for still in good preservation. The tradition is that 
colouring milk. The chips are used like logwood, it belonged to a Powar prince in the time of 
and medicinally.— Sumatra, p. 95; Alexander the Great, Sikandar Roomi. The 
Voigt; Captain Macdonald; Drs. Wight, M'Clel- absorption of the Caggar river is named as one of 
land, Gibson, and Cleghorn. the causes of the comparative depopulation of the 

C.^SALPINIA SEPIARIA. Roxh. Mysore northern desert of India.— Tbd’s ii pp. 

thorn. 213,214. See Saraswati. 

Reichardia decapetala, Boitl. OAHAMILILE. biNGriL A very hard, fine, 

Hsoo-kyan-bo, . . Buem. Phalwai, . . . .Hind, close, evea-gramed heavy Ceylon wod. 

ChiUoor ; Kilgatch, Hind. Urn, Urni, of . Kaghan. CAHUA. Hind. Pentaptera arjuna. 

Haidar ka jhar, . „ CAILLEA GINEREA. G. and P. 

Grows in Kamaon, Nepal, Bengal, Ava, TaVoy, Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 1 Desmanthus cinereus, W. 
Mysore, Ajmir, and in all the Himalayas under Mimosa cinerea, ( Acacia daiea, D. U. 

5000 feet. It is a scandent, strong-armed shrub, Mavalinga maram, Tam. | Venntum, . . . Tel. 
used to fence around fields, and forming a splendid This small tree grows in Ceylon, in the Madras 
impenetrable hedge, covered with bright green Presidency, and is common on sterile plains of the 
leaves and large yellow spikes of flower. Hyder Dekhan, Dehli, Patna, and Paghamew.— 

Ali surrounded fortified places with it.— CAIN, according to Bunsen (iv. 426), Qayin, 
Irvine; Chow-Chow; Thompson; Stewart. is the type of the dwellers in towns. He was the 

C.^SAR, the Arabic, Greek, and German Kaisar, progenitor of the city-building Aryan, as also of 
a title of the emperors of Rome, which was applied the vast Turanian wanderers, who move about all 
to the Byzantine emperor, until the title was but cut off from the rest of mankind. Cain is 
transferred to the Turkish sultan. called Kabil by Mahomedans, and is fabled by 

C./ESAREA ruins stand by the seaside, and them to rest under Jab’l Sharnshan, the highest 
from the summit of a tower that is washed by the wall of the crater at Aden, where he and his 
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GAIRN. 


CAIRN. 


progeny, tempted by Iblis, erected tlie tot fire 
temple. See Abu Kubays. 

CAIRN. 

Ganj, Hind. I Birali, .... Mahe. 

A heap of stones or tumulus piled over the 
resting-place of the ancient dead, in different 
parts of S. India. Prior to the Buddhist stupas or 
topes, this seems to have been a common mode of 
covering the dead ; indeed, the tope is only a cairn 
regularly built. On the Neilgherry hills are found 
remains of cairns, barrows, cromlechs, kistvaens, 
and circles of upright loose stones. In the cairns 
or barrows, vases, cinerary urns, and other vessels 
of glazed pottery, are often found, which some- 
times contain human bones, more or less charred, 
and mixed with ashes ; sometimes a little animal 
charcoal alone. They are met with in almost 
every part of peninsular India, from Nagpur to 
Madura, in immense numbers on the Animally 
hills, a range on the south side of the great Coim- 
batore gap, which forms the commencement and 
northern face of the Southern Ghats, those on 
the Animally being of a more advanced order 
and in better condition than the Neilgherry 
barrows. Similar remains are found in Circassia 
and Russia; and circles of stones surrounding 
ancient graves, are found on the southern Arabian 
coast, and in the Somali country in Africa. All 
around Hyderabad and Secunderabad, in the 
Dekhan, are great numbers of cairns; and many 
of these remains are at Rajan Kooloor, in Zorapur, 
and also at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, on the Bhima. 
Neither the hill people, the Toda and Kurubara, 
nor any Hindus, know anything about the race to 
which these remains belonged; and neither in 
Sanskrit literature, nor in that of the Dravidian 
languages, is there any tradition on the subject. 
The Tamil people generally call these cairns pandu- 
kuri ; kuri means a pit or grave, and pandu refers 
to the Pandn or Pandava brothers, to whom so 
much of Hindu mythology relates. The resem- 
blance of the barrows and their contents (with 
the cromlechs, etc.) to the remains which are 
discovered in the ancient seats of the Celtic race 
in Europe, is exact (Dr. CaldwelFs Grammar). 
In India, the topes or tumuli of Kraku-chanda, 
Kanaka, and Kasyapa existed before the preaching 
of Sakya ; and the ancient elemental deities of the 
Vedas preceded the worship of Dharma or con- 
crete nature. 

Kodi Kul, or umbrella stone. Topi Kul, cap 
or covering stone, and Pandu Kul or Pandu 
stones, are other names by which the cromlechs of 
Southern India are known to the people. The 
Topi Kul is a large mushroom-shaped stone placed 
on the ground. Underneath it are urns of baked 
pottery, containing portions of human bones mixed 
with charcoal, and a fine powder or sand, in which 
also the urns had been placed. And whether 
with the Kodi Kul, the Topi Kul, the kistvaen or 
cairns, a foreign earth, i.e. an earth not belonging 
to the locality, is used to cover in the funeral urns. 
Mr. Babington was the first to notice them, about 
the year 1820. Underneath the Topi Kul he 
found a flat stone, and beneath it an urn or urns, 
resting in a shell corresponding to its shape, fiUed 
in with fine sand ; and on ledges near the urn, 
were remains of iron implements and weapons, 
with heads of various kinds, an iron tripod, a 
lamp, etc. In 1831 Captain Harkness found 
groups of cairns on the Saroui hill at Oota- 


camund. They are low mounds of earth rising to 
the centre, surrounded by circular walls of dry 
stone, about 3 feet high, and about 6 to 8 feet in 
diameter. Underneath the surface earth was a 
pavement of large fiat stones, resting on smaller 
stones, beneath which was a layer of fine brownish- 
black mould, 2 feet in depth, intermixed with 
broken pottery, charcoal, broken clay, images of 
buffaloes, and with other soil of a blacker and 
finer kind. Below the covering flags were nume- 
rous urns filled with black earth, bone, and char- 
coal, some perfect, some broken. 

Captain H. Gongreve, 1847, also described these, 
and he claimed for them a Scytho-Oeltie or Druidic 
origin, and identity with similar European remains. 
He found at Ootacamund and in the Neilgherries 
generally, cairns with single and double rows 
of stones round them, disposed in circles; open 
temples of large rocks set on end, as at Abury in 
Wiltshire, and Rowldrich in Oxfordshire; single 
rocks as altars, surrounded by rough circular 
walls and rings of stones; barrows environed with 
a trench and mound ; and single stones 5 to 10 
feet high, etc. Beneath the flagstones, remains 
were found as described by Captain Harkness. 
Captain Congreve found cromlechs at Acheny, 
near Kotagherry, in which the people said pigmies 
not a foot high had been buried. At Adi Raer 
Cottay, he found a group of the kistvaen, or closed 
cromlech ; and he said that there is not a relic of 
Druidism existing in England, the type of which 
he had not found on the Neilgherry hills. 

Captain Meadows Taylor, between 1850 and 
1860, discovered and described cromlechs, kist- 
vaens, and cairns, in Zorapur in the Dekhan. 
The cromlechs were closed on three sides, and the 
south-west front left open. The kistvaens were 
closed on all four sides ; and both were covered at 
top with a single slab of large size. Some of them 
had a round hole, of 6 to 9 inches in diameter, in 
the centre of the south side or south-west side. 
The kistvaens were partially filled with fine black 
or grey earth, intermixed with broken pottery, 
partly calcined bones, and pieces of charcoal. 
The cromlechs contained nothing. Both cromlechs 
and kistvaens were formed of sandstone and 
limestone rock, altered by the intrusion of granite. 
Some of the cromlechs and kistvaens were of 
large size,— the cromlechs up to 15^ feet long 
by 9 feet broad, and 2| feet thick ; the kistvaens 
up to 12 feet by 10 J feet, and up to a foot thick, 
and the side slabs 12^ by 8 feet. Those at Rajan 
Eoolloor, at Haggeritgi, and elsewhere, are iden- 
tical with those of the Neilgherries, with the kist- 
vaen called Kitscoty House near Aylesford in 
Kent, with those in Wales and other European 
localities, and in Circassia, as described by Mr. 
Bell. The people call them Mori, Mohori, or Muni 
houses. 

The remains near Hyderabad consist of single, 
double, and treble rows of large stones. In some 
places the space within the circle has been paved 
with large pebbles beaten down with clay; in 
others the circle stones have been simply placed 
around the covering earth, which has a heaped- 
up mound form, and contains only earth and small 
stones. They vary up to 50 feet in diameter. At 
various depths below, but chiefly about 9 to 14 feet 
deep, is a great block of rock, beneath which is 
a space enclosed by slabs, and also a passage or 
entrance. The grave-pits underneath are from 9 
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to 15 feet. 'The floor of the pit is flagged witB 
stone slabs, on which is a cist, formed by slabs on 
edge, with a covering slab. Around the head of 
each cist were found circular vases, urns of red 
and black pottery, glazed and unglazed, spear 
beads, arrow heads, fragments of swords, of bill 
hooks, iron lamps, iron tripods. In one compart- 
ment of a cist Captain Taylor found a perfect 
male skeleton ; in others, one, two, or three 
smaller skeletons, evidently of women, some with 
the skulls separate from the bodies, and the 
skeletons lying on their bellies 5 and between the 
upper flagstone and the cist, intermixed with 
the earth, were skeletons and portions of skeletons 
in every possible position, the skulls of many 
being separated from the bodies. These he con- 
sidered to be the remains of persons who had been 
sacrificed and thrown into the grave-pit of the 
cairn. The slabs above, the guiding entrance 
below, and the cists, lay invariably N.E. and S.E. 

In the circles near Hyatnuggur, and other places 
around Hyderabad, southwards to Zorapur, bells, 
iron weapons, and pottery have been found. 
The weapons consisted of arrow heads, a javelin 
rod like that used by the Binjari race of the 
present day, lance and spear heads, bronze bells 
and cups. In a Hyatnuggur cairn, also, were 
found chank shells (Turbinella pyrum), some of 
them intended to be used as conchs, others as 
ornaments, necklaces, etc. The pottery articles 
were cups, and an hour-glass- shaped diruriQ, also 
human and other bones. 

All around in the cantonment of Secunderabad 
and Bolarum are numerous remains, many of 
which have been opened, and some very perfect 
skulls obtained. 

There are many cairns on the Masulipatam 
road, noticed by Captain (now General) Ooria. 
Also at Goor Muktul, between Zorapur and 
Hyderabad ; many near Dewarconda, about 40 
mOes S.E. from Hyderabad \ also at Narkaelpilly. 
A return from Mr. Pelly showed 21.29 cromlechs 
and kiatvaens in the Bellary district, 'wdiich the 
people believe to have been the dwellings of a 
diminutive race called Mohori. Cairns, cromlechs, 
and kistvaens are also to be seen in all the Raichore 
Doab ; in the district lying between the Krishna 
and Turabudra. on the Yemmee Gootla hills. 

At Yibuthalli Captain Taylor discovered a 
great group of natural rocks or tors, surrounded 
by circles of stones. One at Yibuthalli consists 
of a square of 22 rocks on each side. It is 
partly incomplete, and the area measures 360 by 
340 feet. At Slnihpur is a parallelogram, where 
56 huge rocks enclose a space and tumulus 400 
feet by 260. Some of the masses exceed 200 
tons ill weight, one of them 267 tons, and it is 
difficult to imagine how such masses were moved 
from the granite hills at Shahpur, three miles 
distant. It had been a place of cremation on a 
large scale, and the tumulus consisted of human 
ashes, charcoal, and pieces of bone; and the remains 
of each body liad been covered over with white 
earth. 

The Zorapore graves are of two kinds, one in which 
the dead were buried, accompanied by human 
sacrifices; the other burned their dead, and placed 
their ashes in cairns, or collected and placed them 
in kistvaens. 

Captain Congreve regarded these Neilgherry 
remains to be those of Scythic races. Captain 


(Colonel) Taylor discusses the question whether 
of Scythic races, Aryan or Turanian. Over vast 
wildernesses in the northern regions of Asia, 
along the banks of the Irtish, and beyond the 
remote Yenisei, innumerable tumuli are scattered, 
containing the remains of ancient art and long 
extinct races of men. Implements of silver, gold, 
and copper, girdles of the precious metals, bracelets 
decked with^ pearls, fragments of porcelain, have 
surprised the travellers who have seen a few of 
the tumuli opened. Similar tumuli are spread 
over the north of Europe. Esehricht, Nilsson," 
and Retzius, in Sweden and Denmark, Dr. Willde 
in Ireland, and MM. Robert and Serres in 
France, have attempted to identify in these relics 
the remains of different races supposed to have 
inhabited successively the north of Europe in 
early times. In the opinion of the Swedes, the 
sepulchral remains of northern Europe may be 
referred to three successive eras. They display 
different physical types and different stages of 
advancement in civilisation. The oldest are the 
relics of a people with round heads, having the 
transverse diameter of the cranium large in pro- 
portion to the longitudinaL The implements and 
ornaments which are found in the tombs of this 
race, indicate tbe greatest rudeness. They consist 
of tools and the heads of arrows and lances made 
of stone and bone, but nothing indicating a know- 
ledge of the use of metals. It seems to be the 
opinion of Retzius and that of Nilsson (Scandi- 
naviska Nordens Urinvanare, af S. Nilsson, Lund. 
1838-43), that they were the burial-places of a 
people much older than the Celts. Similar remains, 
discovered in France, have been supposed by MM. 
Robert and Serres to be referable in like manner 
to different eras. 

In the Alford district of Aberdeenshire are 
many cairns of enormous size. Some people think 
they have been beacons to give warning in time 
of danger ; but many of them are situated in low 
places, and they are supposed to be tombs of some 
great men. It is a common saying among the 
people of that country to this day, when any 
person makes them a gift, ' God I wat, gin I live 
ahint you, Fse add a stane to your cairn.’ The 
old Celtic is, ‘ Curri mi clach er do cuirn,’ ‘ I will 
add a stone to your cairn ; ’ i.e. I will do homage 
to your memory when you are dead. And to this 
day many old people never pass by any of these 
cairns without throwing a stone to it. 

The Gond races in the Yindhya place great stones 
over the graves. Doorgawati, queen regent of 
Gurha Mundela, was killed in action against the 
troops of Akbar, under Asaf Khan, as an inscription 
of her family asserts (As. Res. xv. p. 437). She 
was interred at tbe place where she fell (Ben. As. 
Soc, Journal, vi. 628), and to this day the passing 
stranger places, as a votive offering, one . of the 
fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal in which the hills in this quarter 
abound. Two rocks lie by her side, which are 
supposed by the people to be her drums converted 
into stone ; and strange stories are told of their 
being still occasionally heard to sound in the still- 
j ness of the night by the people of the nearest 
I villages. The very ancient custom of casting a 
stone upon untimely graves is still observed 
throughout Spain, accompanied by a silent prayer 
for the dead. 

In the Upper Godavery, British side, and Kistna 
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district south of Jaggiapetta, tombs and cairns are 
found in groups, particularly in the Kistna district, 
where there are hundreds on one hill alone, — four 
stone slabs on edge, and slab at bottom, and one on 
top : then round the tomb a ring of small stones, 
some 12 feet in diameter, and small stones within 
th at heaped over the grave. The grave is sunk from 
2 to 4 feet in the ground, according to the breadth 
of the side slabs. The sizes of the graves are from 
1 foot 6 inches long by 1 foot broad, to 6 feet 
long by 2 feet broad. In the Kistna district the 
slabs are limestone ; in the Upper Godavery, trap, 
hypogene rock and sandstone. In several of 
these graves has been found a skeleton. The body 
had been laid on the right side, head resting on 
right arm, head always north, feet south. The 
bones crumbled almost at a touch. The size 
of the upper slabs on the tombs vary in size from 
4 feet by 3 feet to 8 feet by 6 feet ; some of the 
smaller tombs have no slabs on them on top, but 
only small stones piled up as a cairn. 

In the Upper Godavery, also, are tombs without 
cairns, no slabs at bottom, only four forming 
the sides. They are generally 4 feet by 3 feet 
square ; some immense slabs on top measured 14 
by 5 feet. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pots, filled with burnt bones and clay. 
Beads, apparently made of ivory, and some small 
glass ones of red and green colour, in the pot that 
contains the charred remains of the skull. There 
is a splendid tomb of sandstone on the Nizam’s 
side of the river opposite Lingala; the slab on top 
is 9 feet square, the tomb surrounded with eight 
rings of stone (sunk in the ground) some 7 feet 
in diameter ; it is evidently a chief s grave. In 
another grave, with smaller slabs and fewer rings 
round, were the usual pots with bones and beads ; 
the rings contained a skeleton with feet in towards 
the tomb, the skull placed between the knees. 
These were the skeletons of slaves that had been 
sacrificed on the death of a chief, number accord- 
ing to rank, Herodotus describes this ceremony. 
Mr. Rivett Carnae, in the beginning of 1847, 
brought to notice the existence of barrows, a little 
further northward, at the village of Junapani, 
near Nagpur, in which were found articles of 
pottery, spear and arrow heads, battleaxes, a horse 
snaffle bit, stirrup-irons, and a small iron model 
of a bow and arrow. 

In the Bengal Asiatic Journal, xiii. p. 618, for 
1844, is Colonel Yule’s description of the Khassya 
people of East Bengal, an Indo-Chinese race, who 
keep cattle but drink no milk, and the sister’s 
son inherits property and rank. They habitually 
erect dolmens, menhirs, cists, and cromlechs, 
almost as gigantic in their proportions, and very 
similar in appearaace and construction, to the so- 
called Druidical remains of western Europe. The 
undulatory eminences of the country, some 4000 
feet to 6000 feet above the level of the sea, are 
dotted with groups of huge unpolished squared 
pillars and tabular slabs, supported on three or 
four rude piers. In one spot, buried in a sand 
grove, were found a nearly complete circle of 
menhir, the tallest of wdiich was 30 feet out of the 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick * 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech of 
proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, while the 
largest slab hitherto measured is 32 feet high, 15 
feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Several had been 
very recently erected. The method of obtaining 
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the blocks, is by cutting gi'ooves, along which 
fires are lighted, and into which, when heated, 
cold water is run, which causes the rock to fissure 
along the groove. The lever and rope are 
only mechanical aids used in transparting and 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their erection 
are various, — sepulture, marking spots where 
public events had occurred, etc. The Khassya 
word for a stone, ‘ mau,’ as commonly occurs in 
the names of their villages and places, as that 
man, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, 
Wales, Cornwall, etc. Thus Mausmai signifies in 
Khassya the stone of oath ; Mauloo, the stone of 
salt; Maufiong, the grassy stone, etc.; just as 
Wales, Penmaen Mawr signifies the hill of the big 
stone ; and in Brittany a menhir is a standing, 
and a dolmen a table stone, etc. A cairn of con- 
siderable size, on the roadside at the top of 
A junta ghat, seems to have been a thankoffering 
for the ascent of the ghat. We added, like the 
rest of our camp, one stone to the heap. — Ras 
Mala, Hindoo Annah, ii. p. 387 ; Dr. Pritchard, 
Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847, p. 236 ; Colonel Meadows 
Taylor in J. E. Soc. 1869 ; Dr. CaldweWs Granmiar 
As. Res. V. XV. ; Capts. Hat'hiess arid 
inM.L.S.J. ; Captain Yule; Bang. As. So 
xiii. p. 619. See Cheda; Cromlech; Ghorband; 
Tsalai. 

CAIRO, tbe capital of Egypt, in lat. 30° 6' 
and long. 81° 26' E., a very ancient city in 
valley of the Nile, and known to the 
Misr. After the conquest of Egyp 
(b c. 525), the Babylonians ai^e 
founded New Babylon, on tbe site now 
by old Cairo. That city, during the 
occupation, was the headquarters of one of tbe three 
legions stationed in E«ypt. In a.d. 638 New 
Babylon was captured by the Arabs, and a 
city gradually arose beyond it, which received 
the name of ‘ Fastat,’ from its having grown up 
around the tent (fastat) of the Arab general. The 
modern city was built adjacent to Fastat, in the 
12th century A.D., a portion of the stone used in 
the construction having been obtained from 
ancient city of Memphis. 

In A.i>. 973, the new city, under the title 
(al Kahirah, the Victorious), was constituted 
the capital of Egypt. The citadel was built 
1116 by the famous Saladin (Salah-ud-Din), w 
also erected the beautiful aqueduct seen from its 
walls. Within the walls are the Pasha’s palace, 
the arsenal, mint, and public offices, a mosque, 
and a well 260 feet deep, known as Joseph’s Well. 
It was not, however, Joseph the son of Jacob who 
sank it, but a ruler of that name, about a.d. 1100 
Under the successors of Salah-ud-Din, 
greatly extended; its magnificence culminated 
about 1340 A.D, 

On the 26th January 1517, the Osmanli sultan, 
Selim I., entered the city as its conqueror, and 
thenceforward its history is a blank down to the 
22d July 1798, when it was occupied by the 
BVench army under Bonaparte. In 1801 the 
French garrison capitulated to the Turkish army. 
On the 3d August 1805, Muhammad Ali Pasha 
took possession of the citadel, which witnessed the 
massacre, 1st March 1811, of 400 Mameluke Beys, 
by his orders. Amir Bey alone escaped by leap- 
ing the wall. The population is estimated at 
400,000, Egyptians, Mahomedans, Oopts, Jews, 
Europeans, and other strangers from the principal 
43/ ' 
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CALADIUM XANTHORIZUM. 


oriental states, but the mass of the population 
consists of ^ 

much more mixed origin than the fellaheen or 
agricultural population. 

C A J AN . M ALAY. Fronds of the palmyra and 
cocoanut palms. 

GAJANUS IXDICUS. Spreng. Pigeon-pea. 
Of this there are two varieties, which differ only 
in the colour of the vexilluin. 

Var. with vexillum of a uniform yellow 
colour on both sides. 


Oytisus cajan, Linn, 
Shakhull, . . . Pees. 

Adaki, . . . . Sansk. 

Kola, also Vein, of Simla. 
Segapu, Tovaray, 
purpoo, . . . Tam. 

Terra Kondalu, , Tel, 

Potu Kondaln, , „ 

This is a very valuable pulse. 

Var. vexillum purplish and veined on the 
outside, yellow on the inside. 


Cajamis flavus, De Can. 
Dhal, Arhar, . . Bexg. 

Pai yen khyung, . Bdrm. 
Tuvaray, .... Can, 

Dhal, ^ Eng. 

Dangri of . . . GuJ. 

Lai Tur, also Dhal, Hind. 
Dhingra Knndi of Kangra. 


Oajanus bieolor, JD. €. 
Burry Tur, . . Dukh. 
Two-coloured Dhal, Eng. 
Hill Doll,. 


Oytisus pseudo-caJaii,t7' acq. 
Main Tovarai, . . Tam. 
Malay Tovarai, . . „ 

Honda Kandulu, . Tel. 


Ad excellent pulse, makes a pudding little in- 
ferior to that made of peas, and is a particular 
favourite. When husked and split, it constitutes 
the kind of dhal which most commonly enters into 
the formation of the vegetable curry of the Hindu, 
moisture, 12 ’0 ; nitrogenous matter, 20*1 ; starchy 
matter, 63*1; fatty or oily matter, 1*5; mineral 
constituents (ash), 3*2, This is sown in fields 
at the commencement of the rains in June, and 
sometimes much later; it is ripe in December. 
The seeds are sometimes ground into flour, or 
split like dry peas; for the latter they are an 
excellent substitute. It is one of the plants em- 
ployed in the Bengal Powder-works at Eshapore, 
in the manufacture of gunpowder charcoal. It 
might probably be employed in the manufacture 
of pyroligneous acetic acid. The green pods 
are cooked in curries. The seeds are separated 
from the dried pods by beating, and to give a 
bright colour are mixed with red earth and 
steeped in water until they germinate. They 
are then removed, and dried in the sun for two 
days, and bruised in a mill to break up the 
seeds, when it is freed from the testa. Ihe 
cotyledons are now called dhal, which is cooked 
for curries ; also sweet cakes are made from it. 
Dhal sells at 18 to 24 lbs. for a shilling. The 
dry leaves and stalks are given to cattle, and the 
stalks used as thatch. — Beng. Phar. p. 235. 

CAJAPUTI OIL, Kayaputi, Cajaputi oleum. 
This oil is obtained from the leaves of the 
Melaleuca cajaputi of Maton and Roxburgh ; and 
it has been said, also from M, ieucodendron, which 
is the species known to the people as the kayu- 
puti, literally white wood. Rumpbius described 
two trees, Arbor alba major and Arbor alba 
minor, and in 1798, Mr. Smith, of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, was sent to the Molucca islands 
to obtain the true sort of cajaputi plant. He 
obtained several of each of the trees, and they 
were distributed over India, Specimens sent to 
England, were ascertained by Dr. Maton to be 
those of the Melaleuca cajaputi, Roxh., a small 
tree with an erect but crooked stem, covered with 
thick, rather soft, light-coloured bark; branches 
scattered, with slender twigs which droop like 


those of the weeping willow. A native^ of the 
Molucca islands, especially of Boeroe, Manipe, and 
of the S. of Borneo. It is called daunkitsjii, but 
also cajaputi. The leaves are collected on a- 
warm dry day in autumn, and placed in dry sacks, 
in which they nevertheless become heated and 
moist. They are then cut in pieces, macerated in 
water for a night, and then distilled. Two sackf uls 
of the leaves yield only about three drachms of 
the oil. This is clear and limpid, of a light green 
colour, very volatile, diffusing a powerful odour, 
having a warm aromatic taste, something resem- 
bling that of camphor, followed by a sense of 
coolness. Sp. gr. 0*914 to 0*927 ; soluble in 
alcohol. It boils at 343°. — Craivfard’s Diet. ; 
0\Sh. ; Royk ; 3Iason. See Melaleuca cajaputi. 

CAJU. GtrJ., Him Casearia elliptica? also 
Hind., Anacardiumocciden tale. Cashew-nut tree. 
Oaju ka tel, the oil from the apple. 

OAJUR. Hind. Phoenix dactylifera, the date- 
palm, properly Khajur. 

CAKAY. Can. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

CALA. Sansk. Time in its natural accepta- 
I tion ; a term applied to a variety of mathematical 
and astronomical subjects. Gala, in Hindu astro- 
nomy, an arc of one minute of a degree ; also 
the phases of the moon, of which the Hindus 
count 16. Maha Gala, the conjunction or opposi- 
tion of the sun and moon. SeeKala; Yug. 
CALABAR SKINS. 


Petitgris, 
Grauwerk, 
Vajo, 


. . Fb. Vaor, It. 

. . Gee. Bjclka, . . . . . Bus. 

. . It. Gris pequeno, . . Sp. 

Siberian squirrel skins, of various colours, used 
in making muffs, tippets, CiiUoch ; FaiilL 

CALABASH, Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 

Hurrea kixddooj . Hind. | Ohooray kai, . . . Tam. 

Laboo Ambon, . Malay. { Anapa kaya, . . . Tel. 

This is the Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. It is of 
two kinds, the long or Ceylon, and the round ; 
they are good vegetables when young, and are 
useful when dry as vessels, also as fakirs’ bottles, 
as the sounding drum for the sitar, and as a buoy 
for swimming across rivers. The New World 
calabash is the shell of the fruit of Crescentia 
cujete, X., a tree of the West Indies and South 
America, applied to various domestic purposes, and 
often carefully carved or painted. — Rohde, MSS. 

CALABASH NUTMEG, Monodora myristica, 
var., of tropical West Africa, bearing globular 
fruits, 4 to 6 inches in diameter, filled with aromatic 
seeds. These might, with advantage, be brought 
to India. 

OALABA TREE, Calophyllum cal aba, Linn. 

CALACUTA, in Hindu mythology, a poison 
produced from the churning of the ocean. 

CAL ADANA. Hind. Pbarbitis nil. 

CALADIUM ESCULENTUxM. Willde. 

Colocasia escTilenta, I Ervi, . . . . . Hind. 

A small bulbous root, sown from March to July 
in rows of beds, mostly along a watercourse where 
ginger is planted. I t requires much water, and takes 
from six to seven months to ripen. When boiled 
and then roasted, it is very wholesome, and some- 
what resembles a yam in taste; the natives also 
put it into curries. It is not liked by Europeans. 

CALADIUM XANTHORIZUM. Smith. 
Kwei-kui, . . . Chin. | Tuh-kioh-lien, . . Chin. 

This Chinese arum has a round irregular bulb, 
used medicinally. — Smith. 
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GAL AH, one of the three cities mentioned in 
Genesis x. 1 1, 12 as having been restored by Asshur, 
son of Shem. B.c. 746, Calah revolted, and Tiglath- 
Pileser became ruler of Assyria* It has been 
identified as the modern Nimriid, q.v. 

GALA JIRA. Hind. Fennel flower seed. 

CALAMANDER WOOD. 

Koulon-midrie, , SiNOH. | Kalumecleriye, . SiNOH. 
Koulmidrio, . . „ 1 Calainander niaram? Tam. 

A commercial term applied to the woods of 
two or three species of Dalbergia growing in 
Ceylon, one of them the D. qnsesita, Thw, It 
is scarce even in Ceylon; it is probably the most 
beautiful of all fancy woods. The figure is between 
that of rosewood and zebra-wood ; the colour of 
the ground is usually a rich hazel brown, described 
as chocolate brown with black stripes. It is hard, 
and turns well. Mr. Rohde {MSS.) met with 
variegated ebony of rich lustre in logs of ebony 
cut in the Northern Gircar hills, but whether 
this was owing to the wood being young, or 
whether the wood was from a distinct tree, he did 
not know ; but there seems no doubt that very 
many trees yield an ebony. — Mat. Med. 
p. 211; McCulloch; Rohde, MSS.; Eoltzapfel; 
Meiulis; Fergiisson ; Thicaites. See Dalbergia. 

OALAMARIDiE, the family of dwarf snakes. 
See Reptiles. 

CALAMARIES, or Squids, are molluscous 
animals, of the family Teuthidge, section Decapoda. 
Most of the genera are fossil; but Loligo or Teuthis 
has twenty-one recent species, and one of them is 
luminous at nigh b. See Mollusca. 

GAL AMBAC, Chin-hiang, Chin., also Calam- 
beg, called aloes- wood, is the agallochum of the 
ancients, and the agila or eagle-wood of the 
moderns. It is produced in Siam and Sylhet by 
Aquilaria agallocha. — Royle, Rlustr. p. 171. 

CALAMBLICO, one of the best timber trees of 
the Philippines. The wood is largely employed in 
the fabrication of domestic utensils and agricultural 
implements. — Crawfurd, Die. p. 79. 

GALA MEEN. Tam. Polynemus Indicus. 

' CALAMINE.: 


Lat. 


Shih-sui-yiien, . , Chin. I Oalamina, 

Carbonate of zinc, Ejsg. | Zinci carbonas. 

Rough calamine is prepared for medicinal use 
by burning; prepared article, usually called oxide 
of zinc, is often adulterated with sulph. baryta, 
carbonate of lime, etc. — Royle, 

CALAMUS. This genus of palm trees is in- 
digenous to Southern Asia, and Dr. Griffiths 
enumerated 68 species. They abound in the Madras 
territories, along the foot of the Himalaya from 
Dehra Doon to Sylhet, in Assam, Chittagong, in 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochiu-China, Su- 
matra, and in the Eastern Archipelago- The species 
are mostly spreading shrubs or small trees, erect, 
or climbing to a considerable height, or trailing 
their weak stems several hundred feet along. 
They furnish the dragon’s blood, Malacca canes, 
and rattans of commerce, some being formed 
into walking-sticks; some, as the C. rotang and 
others, form the canes or rattans of commerce, of 
which the people of the Khassya hills make bridges 
300 feet long, and those of the Animally hills are 
formed into long looped ladders. The hard flinty 
coating of the cane stems are readily split into 
strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and 
similar articles are manufactured. It is not, 
however, possible to say from what particular 


species the canes of the shops are obtained, it 
being probable that many are gathered indis- 
criminately; C. rotang has, however, been sahl 
to furnish the stouter, and C. scipionum the more 
slender sorts. But the C. tenuis of Assam, C, 
gracilis, C. extensus, and others, all furnish the 
canes of commerce. The stem of Calamus verus 
is described as being 100 feet long, that of C. 
oblongus 300 to 400 feet, of 0. rudentum upwards 
of 500 feet, and of C. extensus as much as 600 
feet. Rumpbius even states (vol. v. 100) that 
one kind attains the extraordinary length of 1200 
feet. The cane stem is closely cohered over by 
the tubular bases of the leaves, through which it 
is drawn by the cane-gatherera when green ; 
afterwards it is dried in the sun, and then is ready 
for the market. The ground rattan is distin- 
guished by its straight head and altogether straight 
and stiff character, as well as by its pale colour, 
some of them are at least an inch in diameter, and 
others not half that thickness. Some are distin- 
guished by a hard, and others by a soft bark. 
It is not known whether the slender are of the 
same species as the thicker kinds, only growing 
in different situations, or from roots of different 
ages ; but Rhapis fiabelliformis is said to yield the 
ground rattan. Another kind of rattan is called 
dragon cane. This, both light and dark coloured, 
is thicker than the last, has long internodes and 
a hard bark, less flexible than the common rattans, 
but strong, springy, and much valued. A variety, 
with soft bark, is called Manilla dragon cane. 
Other kinds of canes, imported from China, are 
known, one with stiff stems and large knots, by 
the name of Jambee, another as Whangee. This 
has a pale, hard bark, and flexible stems, with 
internodes of about an inch and a half or two 
inches, and a number of little holes at the knots. 
Some of the canes of commerce, however, are 
produced by species of bambusa, saccharum, and 
other grasses. The flesh that surrounds the seeds 
of this genus is a delicate article of food ; limpid 
water flows from the stems when cut through ; 
and the young shoots of some of them, while still 
tender, are fritted or boiled, chopped small, and, 
being fried with pepper and gravy, are said to 
furnish a very delicate dish. One of the kinds of 
dragon’s blood or jurnang is the produce of 
species of calamus ; and those which chiefly yield 
it are the C. petraeus, Lour., C. rudentum. Lour., 
C. verus, Lour., and C. draco, Willd., of which the 
last three were by Linnaeus reckoned mere varieties 
of C. rotang. Mr. Gamble names 39 species. 

Calamus arborescens, Griff., is an arboreous 
species of rattan common in the Burma jungles, 
Griffith justly terms it * a very elegant palm.’ 
Calamus draco, Willde. 


Akab. 
Bubm. 
, Chin. 


Rotan-jarnang, . Malay. 
Kanda-murga-rattani, 

Tam. 


Dam-ul- Akhwain , 

Ky-eing-ni, , . 

Tu-tang, Koh-liu, 

This grows in Burma, tlie Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and the Eastern Archipelago, and is said 
to be the species which, as a natural secretion of 
its fruit, yields the best d’jurnang or dragon’s 
blood, an article of commerce from the earliest 
times, and still in demand. In the forest of 
Tenasserim, the natives call it ‘ red rattan,’ as it 
produces a red exudation like dragon’s blood. It 
is little known in the Peninsula of India. The 
plants when young are elegant, and resemble 
small palm trees, after which they become scandent, 
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CALAMUS. 


CALCAREOUS SPAR. 



and overrun any neiglibouring trees. The fruits tioned by Marco Polo as used by the Chinese for 
tre S! rel and astringe4 Dragon’s blood tracking their vessels on their numerous rivers 
isof morJimportance in the arts than in medicine, and canals, ^em also to have been made of <»ne 
being chiefly used as an ingredient in varnishes and not of bamboo, as sometimes stated, ^ tj^oy 
and paints.^ In commerce it occurs in powder, were split m their whole length of about thirty 
ar,ains masses drops the size of an olive, and in feet, and then twisted together into strong ropes 
fticks*’ enveloped in^the leaf of the talipot palm. some hundred feetein length. In Java, Sumatra, 
Roxh. Its seeds ale used as a and throughout the eastern islands, vessels are 
Riilistifiitp for betel-nut furnished with cables formed of cane twisted or 

Calamus extensus, Eoxl., Nela poka, Tel. Its plaited. This sort of cable was very extensively 

seeds are used for betel-nut. See Canes. ii n ipn that 

Calamus fascioulatus, Roxb. Rattan cane. Mr. G. Bennet says (Wandering, ii. P-121) that 

Buro-bet . . . Bens, i Parambu, ... Tam. near Macao the rattans are spht longitudmally, 

Perambu, .* .* Maleal. j Amla Yetasawmu, Tel. soaked, and attached to a wheel, which one person 

This cane is a native of Bengal, used for walking- keeps in motion, whilst another binds the split 
sticks. rattans together, adding others to the length 

Calamus inermis, T. And,^ furnishes the finest from a quantity carried around his waist, until 
alpenstocks. the required length of the rope is completed. 

Calamus latifolius, Roxh,^ of Chittagong, Burma, Calamus Royleanus, Griff. ^ the most northern 

and the Andamans, is used for tying timber rafts, the canes, being found in the Dehra Boon, 


alpenstocks. 

Calamus latifolius, Roxh, of Chittagong, Burma, 
and the Andamans, is used for tying timber rafts, 
and to make cables. 


where it abounds. Plentiful in the eastern Kamaon 


Calamus montanus, T, And.^ of Sikhim and forests, and used in all cane- work. 


Bhutan, is the best cane for suspension bridges 
and for dragging logs. 

Calamus r Otari g, Linn, Rattan cane. 

0. Roxhurgliii Grif.y Moyle, 

Bet, Beta, . . . Beng. Betamu, Bettapu, Tel. 

Eotan, .... Malay. Nira Prabba, Pemu, „ 

Bed, Pers. Pepu, . , . . • ” 

Perambu, . . . TaM. . ^ 

This species of calamus is said to furnish the 


Calamus ruden turn, Loureiro, grows on the 
Mahabalesbwar hills and Dekhan, also in Cochin- 
China and the Moluccas. Loureiro describes 
this large species as being twisted into ropes 
in the eastern regions, and employed, among 
other purposes, fordragging great weights, and for 
binding untamed elephants. ^ 

Calamus scipionem, Loureiro. ^ Griffith con- 


stouter of the rattan canes of commerce, which sidered this to be the species which yields the 

are readily split into strips, are extensively used Malacca cane, but the plant does not appear 

for the caning in tlie backs and bottoms of chairs, about Malacca. He was, however, informed, that 
sofas, and light carriages ; are made into matting, the canes are imported from Siak, on the opposite 
seats, sofas, baskets, and cabinets ; and throughout coast of Sumatra. Some of these are simply 
the Archipelago vessels are furnished with cables mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, in 
formed of cane twisted or plaited. They are like- consequence, it is said, of their having _ been 
wise formed into ropes by the people of the forests, smoked. The more slender specimens with the 
to drag heavy weights and to bind wild elephants, longest internodes are those most highly valued. 
The kinds employed for caning chairs, etc., are Calamus viminalis, AM’c. 

known in commerce by the name of rattan cane, Bet, . . . . . Dukh. 1 Perupum, . . . . Tam. 

and are yielded by long trailing species which Vetra, ... . Sansk. | Betta, • ^ 

abound wherever the genus is found. The most It grows in the woods, and its fruit is eaten by 
northern one, Calamus Royleanus, no doubt yields the common people. — Roxh,; Griffith; S^man; 
.1 .. -lYrkUa n J7ih PJ • Mnsnu’ (iSh’ Rennet i 


the rattans collected in the Dehra Doon, while G. Voigt; Royle^ , i Mason; O bh. ; Bennet; 
lloxburghii doubtless yields those collected in Thompson; Ainslie., p. 2B1 ; Gamble, 
more southern latitudes. Dragon cane is thick, CALANDRA GRAN ARIA. 

both light and dark coloured, with long internodes Ch’heda, Glum, . Hind. | Makora, . . . Hind. 

and a hard bark, less flexible than the common ^ weevil very destructive to grain. It is one of 
rattans, but strong, springy, and much valued, the insects styled goon by the people. See Insects. 
C. Royleanus, 0. rotaiig, common in Bengal and CALANOS, a Brahman who accompanied Alex- 
on the Coromandel coast, are used for all the ander the Great into Western Asia. He was an 
ordinary purposes of cane; as also are C. tenuis old man upwards of 80, and went along with 
of Assam, gracilis, extensus, and others. Canes Alexander through Gedrosia, the modern Makran. 
form a considerable article of commerce. Between at Pasargada, in Persia, he fell sick, and 
four and five millions of them have been exported ended his life by immolating himself on a pile, 
from the East Indies. Dampier says : ‘ Here we According to Plutarch, his real name was Sphones. 
made two new cables of rattans, each of them His native country was on the hanks of the river 
four inches about. Our captain bought the Gamala.— CuZ. See Zarmano Chegas. 

rattans, and hired a Chinese to work them, who CALAPA. Malay. Gocoannt palm. From 
was very expert in making such wooden cables, this is derived the old word for the cocoaniit, 
These cables I found serviceable enough after, in calaper, still usual amongst sailors, 
mooring the vessel with either of them ; for when C ALAPNATH, Hind. Andrographispaniculata. 
I carried out the anchor, the cable, being thrown CALASTRI or Kalabasti is a zaraindari estate 
out after me, swam like cork in the sea, so that in the Madras district of North Arcot, Madras. 
I could see when it was tight, which we cannot so The town, in lat. 13“ 45' N., and long. 79° 44' E., 
well discern in our hemp cables, whose weight ig the principal town of a Hindu chief known as 
sinks them down, nor can we carry them out but the raja of Calastri. 
by placing two or three boats at some distance CALCAREOUS SPAR. Calc-spar, 
asunder, to buoy up the cable, while the long Yiug-shwui-shih, . Chin. 1 Han-shwui-shih, . Chin. 
boat rows out the anchor.^ The tow-ropes men- Peh-shwui-shih, . „ | Safed surma, . . Hind. 


CALCULUS CYSTICUS. 


CALCUTTA. 


The varieties of this mineral are calc-spar, Ice- 
land spar, satin spar, chalk, rock milk, calcareous 
tufa, stalactite, stalagmite, limestone, oolite, piso- 
lite, argentine, Fontainebleau limestone, white 
and clouded marbles, statuary marble, compact 
limestone, stinkstone, anthraconite, plumbo cal- 
cite, mineral agaric. Calcareous spar is used 
in India medicinally, and they call it white anti- 
mony, probably from its rhombohedral fracture 
resembling that of galena, wdiich is usually em- 
ployed in lieu of antimony ; and natives use this 
also for the eyes, just, as they do sulphide of 
antimony. At Sankerydroog, 25 miles S.W. of 
Salem, a great quantity of calcareous spar is burnt 
and sent to Salem and other parts, for eating with 
betel, as betel-eaters hold it in esteem. It requires 
a much greater heat than the ordinary kinds of 
limestone, and is generally burnt in small circular 
kilns with a jungle shrub, which gives out a 
great heat. When burnt it is much whiter than 
ordinary chunam, takes a most beautiful polish, 
and is much used for the last coat of plaster in 
houses, etc., giving the appearance of the whitest 
marble when polished. It occurs also at Masuli- 
patam and in Travancore ; rhomb spar at Nellore, 
and satin spar, or fibrous carbonate of lime, in the 
Hyderabad territory. Calcium is estimated to 
constitute one-fourth part, by weight, of the 
materials of which the earth consists. The im- 
portance of the uses of the compounds corresponds 
with the abundance of the element itself. But 
for the use of calcium in separating iron from ore, 
iron would not occupy the important position it 
does. Its compounds form ranges of mountains, 
coral islands, and chalk cliffs. There are few 
industries which do not depend in some way upon 
it in the form of carbonate of lime, as limestone, 
chalk, marble, calc-spar, and shells. 

Calcined shells, Poh-fen and Hai-koh-fen of 
the Chinese, when finely powdered, are used in 
China as a face powder, or for dusting sores. 
The famed polished wall plaster of the Aladras 
houses is made of lime prepared from calcined 
shells dredged from the neighbouring Pulicat 
lake. See Chunam, 


Calcis carbonas, Chalk, Carbonate of lime. 


Kils, . .... Abab. 
H’toimg h’pyu, . Buem. 
Craie, . . . . . Fe. 

Kohlensaurer kalk, Gee. 
Yalaiti chuna, . Hind. 


Karrimatti, . . Hind. 
Kapur ingris, . . Malay. 
Gil safed, . . . Pees. 
Sinii chunambu, , Tam. 


Chalk is only seen as an article of import into 
India. The Hindustani, Malay, and Tamil names 
describe it as foreign lime. It is used in house- 
holds ; but the bones of vertebrata, a large part of 
the shells of testaceous mollusca, of Crustacea, 
corals, oyster shells, crab’s claws, crab’s eyes, as 
they are called, are all employed in eastern countries 
medicinally, as also the lapis judaicus, which is 
the spine of fossil echinus. All consist of pure 
carbonate of lime, with some animal matter inti- 
mately intermixed. — Royle. 

’ CALCULUS CYSTIGUS, bezoar. 


Hajr-ul-Bakir, . 
Gairun, . . . 

Biliary calculus, 


Arab. 

Dukh. 

Eno. 


Pees. 

Sansk. 

Tam. 


Gauzereh, . 

Gorochana, . 

Ivoroshanam, 

Biliary concretions occasionally found in tbe 
gall bladders of horned cattle in India. They 
are generally contained in a little bag, whicli holds 
two or three small calculi, each about the size of 
a tamarind stone, or one large one as big as a 


marble. ^ They are of a bright yellow colour, and 
are considered by native practitioners as highly 
valuable in certain indispositions of young chil- 
dren, owing to their cordial and alcxipharmic 
qualities. A piece about the bigness of a mustard 
seed is commonly given for a dose to a babe of 
two months old, in conjunction with an infusion 
of omum or siragum. This substance is also 
used, together with kadukai and machakai, in 
preparing a mixture for cleansing the inside of 
the mouths of new-born infants. The Vy leans 
prescribe a solution of it in warm ghi, to be 
poured up the nose in cases of nervous headache ; 
and they administer it, too, in doshum (typhus 
fever), made into a draught with woman’s milk.— 
Ains. Mat Med. p. 85. See Bezoar ; Gall Stones. 

CALCUTTA, in lat. 22'= 84' 2" N., long, 28' 
59" E., at the cistern of the barometer at tbe 
Surveyor-General’s oflice, is 18 feet (G. T. S.) above 
the sea. It is the capital of British India, built 
on the left or eastern bank of the Hoogly river. 
It is a place of great trade, and has a mint, a 
cathedral, a governor’s house, a fortress, a town 
hall, great hospitals, schools and colleges, a 
botanical garden, custom office, high court, and 
public monuments to Sir David Ouchterlony, 
Warren Hastings, Wellesley, CornwTallis, Outram, 
and others. The name is from Kalika (Kali, and 
at), to move, also said to be from Kali Kota, and it 
was the first concession to the British in that part 
of India, It was, when they obtained it, only a 
miserable village known also as Kali Ghat, of which 
also some believe its present name is a corruption. 
It is about 80 miles from the Bay of Bengal. On 
tbe 18th June 1756, it was taken by Suraj-ud- 
Dowla. Messrs. Drake and Mincbin had made their 
escape along wdth the women and children, but 
Mr. Holweli held out for forty-eight hours longer, 
and he and 146 of the people were then imprisoned 
in a small guard-room, about 20 feet square, and 
on the following morning only twenty- three issued 
alive. The guard-room %vas thenceforward known 
as the Black Hole of Calcutta. In January 1757 
it was recovered by a detachment from Madras 
under Admirals Watson and Clive, and the treaty 
of Calcutta was agreed to on the 9th February 
1757. The population greatly increased : — 


1710, . . 

1752. Mr. HolwelTs estimate, 

1814. By Sir E. Hyde East, . 

1821. By Town Assessors, 

1821. By Calcutta Magistrates, 

1831. By Captain Steel, Superint. of Police, 
1837. By Captain F. W. Birch, do. do., 
18o0. By Mr. Simms, Surveyor of Calcutta, 
1866. By the Justice of the Police, 

1872. In the Census of Lower Bengal, 


10,000 to 12,000 
409,056 


700,000 

179,917 

230,552 

187,081 

229,714 

361,369 

377,924 

429,535 


.... 684,658 


In 1686 the English merchants quited Hugli 
and occupied the three river-side hamlets, Suta- 
nati, Kalikata, and Goviudpur, where in 1696 
they erected the original Fort William, and in 
1700 they formally purchased the site from prince 
Azim, son or grandson of Alamgir i. Between 17 52 
and 1778, the present fortress was constructed, 
at a cost of two kror, and the natives gathered 
around it. After the battle of Piassey, a mint 
was established, and the first coin was issued on 
the 19th August 1757. In 1797 it was declared 
a presidency. The .town has a European and a 
native portion; and until the latter half of the 
19th century, its insanatory condition was con.- 
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stantly exposed. There are now several colleges, , 
medical schools, and hospitals. In 1873 the | 
death-rate was 25*82 per 1000. It has several 
times suffered from cyclones; those of 5th October 
1864 and 2d November 1867 caused great damage 
to the houses and to the shipping. 

Calcutta municipality exercises jurisdiction over 
seven scpiare miles. The Mabratta Ditch, around 
Calcutta, was excavated by the natives in the 
middle of the 18th century, as a protection against 
Mahratta inroads. Calcutta has been the nurse of 
many able statesmen, learned men, and philoso- 
pliers,— Warren Hastings, Sir John Shore, Sir 
William Jones, Drs. John Borthwick Gilchrist, 
Horace Hayman W’ilson, Francis Balfour, N. 
Wallich, Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, Buchanan, Lord 
Dalhousie, and Lord Canning, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Marshman, and James Prinsep. — Imp. Gaz. 

CALDANl, a body of Christians in Kurdistan 
who use the Syrian language in their liturgy. — 
De Bode, See Kuldi. 

CALDERA BUSH, Screw pine. 

Talam, .... Tam, } Mogili, . . . . A Tel. 

This is the Fandanus odoratissimus, Lmn.^ which 
was brought into India from the Mauritius. 
Its leaves are valuable for making soft matting ; 
the droops from the stem are a mass of tolerably 
fine fibres, and the ends, beaten out, are used by 
plasterers for brushes ; the fibre is used for lines 
and cordage ; and the plant itself makes good 
fences near the sea, but it soon becomes straggling. 
^Rohde, MSS. 

CALDOORTY, in Travancore, 700 feet above 
the sea, has a rainfall of 150 to 200 inches. Tea 
is grown there. 

CALDWELL, The Rev. Dr. R., during the 
latter half of the 19th century a missionary for 
Christianity in the south of peninsular India; author 
of the Comparative Grammar of the Dravidiaii 
Languages, and On the Shanar Race. His success in 
conversions was great, and he was created a bishop 
of the English Church, 

GALE M BERT. Singh. Coromandel or cala- 
mander wood. 

CALENDAR. Nations have adopted different 
divisions of time, from which history has presented 
difficulties and contradictions. That of the 
Chaldmans was seen by Callisthenes, the favourite 
of Alexander. It commenced b.C. 2234, The 
Chinese calendar was reformed under the Hau 
dynasty, B.C. 1991. 

The Romans called the first day of each month 
Calend, from a word which signified ^called,’ be- 
cause the pontiffs on those days summoned the 
people together, to apprise them of the days of 
festival in that month. The Roman calendar is 
stated to have been introduced by Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. He divided the year into ten 
months only, — Mars, Aprilis, Mains, Junius, 
Quintilis (afterwards called Julius), Sextilis (after- 
wards called Augustus), September, October, 
November, and December. Mars, Mains, Quintilis, 
and October contained 31 days, and each of the 
six other months 30 days, so that the ten months 
comprised 304 days. The year of Romulus was 
therefore of 50 days’ less duration than the lunar 
year, and of 6 1 days less than the solar year. 

Numa Pompilius placed two mouths, Januarius 
and Februarius, before Mars. Julius Csesar con- 
sulted the astronomers of his time, and fixed the 
solar year as 365 days 6 hours, comprising, as they 


thought, the period from one vernal equinox to 
another. The six hours were set aside, and at the 
end of four years forming a day, the fourth year 
was made to consist of 366 days. The day thus 
added was called intercalary, and was added to the 
month of February, by doubling the 24th of that 
month, or, according to their way of reckoning, 
the sixth of the calends of March. Hence the year 
was called bissextile. This almost perfect arran ge - 
ment, which was denominated the Julian style, 
prevailed generally throughout the Christian world 
till the time of Pope Gregory xiii. The calendar 
of Julius Casar was defective in this particular, 
that the solar year, consisting of 365 days 5 hours 
and 49 minutes, and not of 365 days 6 hours, as 
was supposed in the time of Julius Csesar, there 
was a difference between the apparent year and 
the real year of 11 minutes. This difference at 
the time of Gregory xiii. had amounted to ten 
entire days, the vernal equinox falling on the 
11th instead of the 21st of March, at which period 
it fell correctly at the time of the Council of 
Nice in the year 325. To obviate this inconveni- 
ence, Gregory, in 1582, ordained that the 15th 
of October should be counted instead of the 5th 
for the future. 

The solar, i.e. really the sidereal year, called the 
Shuboor Sun, or vulgarly the Soor Sun, that is, 
theyear of (Arabic) months, was apparently in- 
troduced into the Dekhaii by Taghalaq Shah, be- 
tween a.c. 1341 and 1344, and it is still used by 
the Mahrattas in all their more important docu- 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic words 
written in Mahratti characters. The Fasli or 
‘harvest’ year of other parts of India was not 
introduced until the reign of Akbar and Shah 
Jahan, and they mostly continue to this day to 
be used even by the British in revenue accounts, 
-^History of the Sikhs ; Captain Cunningham, 
p. 34 ; Bimmn, ii. pp. 402, 442; T. of Ind. CaL 
See Era. 

CALENDERING. Mora, Tel. A term said to be 
corrupted from cylindering, cotton or linen goods 
being passed between cylinders or rollers, and 
made of a level and uniform surface. In India, 
an appearance similar to that produced by calen- 
dering is given to goods, particularly to such 
chintzes as were intended for the Persian market, 
by beating them, and then rubbing them on a 
board with a shell slightly waxed. The texture 
is no doubt injured by it. The coarse cloths for- 
merly largely exported, were beaten with a heavy 
block on a log of wood, before being made up in 
bales. — Rohde, MSS. 

OALENDRELLA BRACHYDACTYLA, 
the Alauda brachydactyla, or short-toed lark of 
8. Europe, N. Africa ; rare in Britain ; extremely 
common in India, where it is currently known to 
Europeans as the ortolan. 

CALF. As the Basava and Nandi of the Hindus, 
the brazen calf mentioned in Scripture as an 
object of worship by the Hebrews is still wor- 
shipped by Hindus in India. It is rarely if ever 
of wood, is often of brass, but of tener of stone. 
See Bull, Lingam ; Nandi. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CALI, the Diana Taurica of Greece. See Kali. 

CALI, in Hinduism, the expected tenth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu in the shape of a white horse with 
a human head. See Kali. 

CALICHI-KAL Tam. Bonducnut; Csesalpinia 
bonducella. 


I 


CALICO. 


CALIXGULA. 


CALICO. 

Kattim, .... Dan. 

Katoen, , , . . Dot. 

Toile de coton ; Coton, Fr. 

Kapra, .... Hind, 

Bomba, giiia ; Tela,. It. 

Kayin-Kapas, . Malay. Gud’da, .... Tel. lias been repeatedly in the hands of the Portuguese, 
Bawelnika, . . . Pol. Dutch, French, British, and ^lysoreans, and in 

Cotton cloth, originally manufactured at Calicut 1817 it was restored with Mahe to the French, 
on the Malabar coast, still largely made in India, Tipu Sultan destroyed its flourishing trade, ex- 
but much of that used is brought from Britain, pelled from the country the merchants and factoi*s 
Arrian (i. 539) speaks of the beautiful white linens of the foreign commercial houses, caused the 
of India, probably the same with the modern cocoanut and sandal trees to be cut down, and 
calicoes. These formed, as they do at present, a ordered the pepper plants in the whole surround- 
great part of the people’s clothing. iog district to be torn up and hacked to 

^ CAUCOIL, a stronghold of the raja of the pieces, because these plants, as he said, brought 
Kollari race, now ruled by the Puducottah raja. riches to the Europeans, and enabled them 
CALICO PEINTIXG. This art was common to carry on war against the Indians. Besides 
to the Egyptians and the Hindus, and is still cocoanut products, coffee, pepper, cardamoms, 
largely practised by the latter, with a skill ■which ginger, cocciilus Indicus, gingelly seed, turmeric, 
produces much to be admired, even in the midst of arrowroot, croton seeds, and terra japonica form 
the productions of the \vorld, and after so many articles of export. There are many of the Tiar and 
attempts have been made to improve this art, 15,837 of thcMoplali race in the Calicut district, 
certainly imported from the East. Pliny was ac- The population in 1871 was 48,338, of whom 
quainted wdth the wonderful art by which cloths, 11,983, or 83 per cent., were Shanars, or toddy 
though immersed in a heated dyeing liquor of one drawers from the palms. — Imp, Gaz,; Horahuiph; 
uniform colour, came out tinged with different Bartolomeo's Voyage. 

colours, which, afterwards could not be discharged CALICUT MANCHE, a trading ship of the 
by washing. The people of India apply the mor- western coast of India. See Boat, 
dants both by pencils and by engraved blocks. CALIF, from the Arabic khalifah, a vicegerent, 
The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp the figures on was the title assumed by the Mahomedan rulers 
cloth which is to be embroidered. The stamps at Baghdad, of whom the first after Mahomed were 
are formed of small blocks of kantul (artocarpus) Abubakr, Umar, Usman, and Ali. Under the 
wood, ^ with the figures carved in relief. The Abbas dynasty they attained to great power. In 
colouring matter is a red earth imported from Bom- 
bay, probably the so-called ‘Indian earth’ from 
the Persian Gulf. Though the art is now practised 
to much perfection in Britain, Indian patterns still 
retain their own particular beauties, and command 
a crowd of admirers. This is no doubt due in a claim to have had transferred the right to the 
great measure to the knowledge which they have office of khalif of Islam. It is, however, an 
of the effect of colours, and the proportions which elective office. See Khalif. 
they preserve between the ground and the pattern, CALI-KASTURL Beng. Abelmoschus mos- 
by which a good effect is procured both at a chatus. 

distance and on a near inspection. Printing in CALIMERE POINT, a cape or promontory in 
gold and in silver is a branch of the art which has the Tanjore collectorate, the Calligicum of Ptolemy, 
been carried to great perfection in India, as well in lat. 10"^ 17' N., long. 79° 56' E., the most 
upon thick calico as upon fine muslin. The size southerly point on the Coromandel coast. Two 
which is used is not mentioned, but in the Burmese pagodas near each other, are about a mile from 
territory the juice of a plant is used, which no the shore. — Imp. Gaz. 

doubt contains caoutchouc in a state of solution, — OALI-NADL The boundary between Dehli and 
Moyle j Arts., etc.., of India^ p. 488; Pennant's Kanouj w'as the Cali-nadi, or black stream, — the 
Hindoostan, i. p. i%2 ] 3BCullocJi's Commercial Caiindi of the Greek geographers.-— ifcya^- 
Dictionai'y.,^. 21b. t/tan, ii. p. 9. 

CALICUT, a seaport town On the Malabar coast, CALINGA, an ancient kingdom on the eastern 

in lat. 11° 15' 2" N., long, 75° ISV E., and six coast of tbe Peninsula of India, at its upper end. 
miles N. of Beypur. It is not visible from the The dynasty ruled at Rajamundry and in the 
ocean, the only building to be seen being a tall Northern Circars. The meaning of the word is a 
white lighthouse. Thick groves of cocoanut trees country abounding with creeks. The town of 
line the shore, and are divided from the sea by a Kalingapatam alone remains to indicate the rule 
belt of sand, while undulating green hills rise up of that dynasty ; but the term Kling or Kalen of 
behind, and a background of mountains is often Burma, and the Hindu religion of the Javanese, 
hidden by banks of clouds. The name is from seem to have come from them. 

Colicodu or Colikukaga, a cock crowing, as Chern- Kalingapatam is in lat. 18° 20' N., long. 84° 
man Permal gave his sword, and all the land within 10' E., a seaport town on the right bank of the 
cockcrow of a small temple, to the Zamorin, or Vomshudara river, 15 miles N. of Cbicacole. It 
raja of Calicut, who attained considerable power is in the Ganjam district. Under Mahomedan 
in the 15th century, Pedro da Covilham, the rule it was a trading port of consequence, and the 
Portuguese, landed here about 1486, Vasco da remains of a large town are still to be seen. There 
Gama in 1498 ; in 1501 Alvarez Cabral estab- is good anchorage. The exports are rice, wheat, 
lished a factory here, but the colony was mas- oil-seeds, grain, hides, timber, beeswax, 
sacred, which Da Gama I'evenged, and in 1510 CALINGULA. Tam. A sluice, a weir, or 
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Central Asia, the sultan at Constantinople is even 
now by most sun ni called the Khalif of Rum. 
They claim that this dignified position was granted 
to Selim i. by a descendant of Ahmad ; and it is 
through Ahmad and Mutawakkal BTllah that they 


Pano de Algodao, 
WuTboika, . . 

Tela de Algodon, 
Cattun, . . . 

Tuni 


i Albuquerque burnt the Zamoriii s palace. The 
Port. Danish Government established a factory in 1752. 
In 1766, when Hyder Ali invaded Malabar, tbe 
Zamorin shut himself up in his palace and set 
Tam! ^0 it. dying with his family in the ilames. it 


CALI-SIND. 


CALONYCTION ROXBURGH IL 





w<aterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of flowers are used as largely as in Miizaffargurh 
tanks to permit the escape of surplus water, and for food ; they are made into bread, or are 


thus guard against the accimiukting waters over- cooked with ghi, and eaten as a relish. — Stewart; 
flowing the softer parts of the dam. PowelL _ 

CALI-SIND. This river comes from Bangri, CALLINICUS, a surname of the second Seleu- 
and its petty branch, the Sodwia, from Baghu- cus, B.c. 246, and the fourth of the Syrian rulers 
ghur. There are four rivers in India called Sind, — after Alexander. See Greeks, 
first the Sind or Indus; the Little Sind ; the Cali GALLIOPSIS, a genus^ of flowering plants, 
Sind, or black river ; and the Sind rising at esteemed in India. In sowing, dig and pulverize 
Latoti, on the plateau west and above Seronge. 1 8 inches deep ; give abundance of manure. 
CALI YUGA. See Yuga. Water before sowing ; sow thinly, and press, and 

GxLLLAGOUK ISLAND, lat. 15° 34' 12" N., cover with fine sand.— 
long. 97° 38' E., in the opening of the Gulf of Mar- CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS. Cass. Chinese 
taban, is a small granite island rising about 150 star. Several other species are named by Voigt 
feet above the sea, with few trees, and with a small as having been grown near Calcutta. — Voigt 


skirting shore with indenting bay, in which man- ! 
groves grow. It has also the name of Curlew 
Island. Stones for the lighthouse at Cape Negrais 
were quarried here. 

GALLIAN, the Kalliara of the Periplus, a town 


CALLISTHENES, as the friend of Alexander, 
was permitted access to the Babylonish records. 
It is stated in the Dabistan, that Callisthenes 
sent to his uncle a technical system of logic 
(Nyaya), which was the basis of the Aristotelian 


near Bombay, It has all around an extensive system. See Babylon ; Calendar. 


series of Buddhist caves, one or two chaitya or 
waggon-vaulted caves, with the dahgopa ; also 
vihara or monasteries, hermitages, vaulted reser- 
voirs for water. The identity of Callian with 


CALLITBIS QUADRIVALVIS. Vent 
Thuja articulata, Desf. j J ointed Arbor vitee, Bng. 
The plant coppices readily, and is largely used 


voirs jor water, lae - for fuel ; its ro6fs furnish the beautifully-grained 

Kalhara has been disputed, but is general^^^ ornamental work. It^oduces 


recognised, as it is mentioned by Cosmas, who was I 
only acquainted with the western coast of the 
Peninsula. 

CALLIANDBA CYNOMETBOIDES. Bedd. 


CALLOCEPHALON GALEATUM, the Ganga 
cockatoo of Australia. 

CALLUGA, an ancient commentator of the 


• ijA....: J zi-r. Tfc coange. 


IS m flower and ripens Its tot inNo^^^ Its ci:LNEH, an ancient town, on the site of 

4 if ft which it is supposed that Ctesiphon was built. 

CALLICARPA a genus of plants of the order CALOEE or Oaloaie. Sumatran. The 
Verbenacese. Roxburgh described eleven species,— China erass Boehmeria iiivea. 

acuminata, Americana, arborea, cuspidata, incana, caTOEXAS NICOBARICUS the Nicobar 


Nepal, Kamaon, Oudh, the Morung mountains, 
Goalpara, Chittagong, and Moulmem. 

C, Incana, Boxb. i. 393. 

Mashandari, . . Beno. | Bannu, Jh. 


Muttura; Muttranja, 


Smnali. .... Chex. 


Pattharman;B’a-pattra,jH. | Denthur; Druss, . Kav. 
Grows in the Panjab. — Voigt; J, L. Stewart 
C. Lanata, Lmn. 

Oallicarpa can a, Linn. I Callicarpa Americana, 

Lour. 


„ tomentosa, Xam. Lour. x. 

V . -n m T m Tir but this IS rarelv 

Massandan, , . Beno. Tondi ; Teregam, Maeeae. 

Aroosha fibre of Chittagong Kat Komul, . . Tam. ^imate, wnicn is 
Bastra .... Hind. portions, unfittm 

This plant is recommended by Dr. Boyle for ^iiade by 

the fibre of its inner bark, Thondy nar. O’Shaugh- CALON YCTK 
nessy says it is bitterish, and rather aromatic. Convolvulus latiflc 

C. Wallicbiana, Walp., a very small tree of 
the western forests generally. — Boyle, F. PL p. g’^andiflorus, La 
310; O’fSA p. 456. Moon flower, . 

CALLICHROUS CHECHRA. B. Ham. The Mundavalli, . Ts 
butter fish of the rivers of India. ’ ’ * 

CALLIGONGM POLYGONOIDES. Linn. 

Balania, . Teans-Indus. Flowers-PhogaUy. ’ 

Berwaji . „ „ Root-Timi. blossoms open i 

' Phok or Phog. Ois-iNDus. Its seeds, when ^ 

The shoots of this moderately-sized shrub are GALON YCTh 
greedily eaten by goats and camels ; the wood is Ipomoea 

used as fuel ; and in Bikanir the twigs are much Nway-ka-zwoon a 
used for huts and for linings of shallow wells. . phyoo, • • • 
In the Cis-Sutlej and Southern Panjab, the fallen A large-flowei 


the gallinaceous birds. It lives chiefly on the 
ground, runs with great swiftness, and flies up 
into a tree when disturbed. Its nest is of the 
rude platform construction usual among the 
pigeon family. Eggs are white. — Macgillivraf s 
Voyage, i. p. 244 ; Jerdon. 

.CALOMEL, the Shwui-yin-fen and Flung-fen- 
king-fen of the Chinese. A chloride of mercury 
used in medicine by European and native medical 
practitioners. It is known in India as Raskapur, 
but this is rarely free from soluble corrosive sub- 
limate, which is often present in poisonous pro- 
portions, unfitting such for medicinal use. It is 
largely made by the Chinese. — PowelL 
CALONYCTION GRANDIFLORUM. Choisy. 

Convolvulus latiflorus, Ipomoea latiflora, Mom. 

Lesr. and SchuU. 

G. grandiflorus, Limi. 

Moon flower, . . Eng. Naga-miighatei, . Tam. 
Munda valli, . Maleal. Vuladambu, , . . „ 

Alanga, . , . Singh. Naga-rama-katti, . Tel. 

This beautiful creeper was introduced into the 
East, from the West Indies. Its large pure white 
blossoms open at sunset and fade at daylight. 
Its seeds, when young, are eaten. — O'Sb. 
CALONYCTION ROXBURGHIL G. Bon. 

Ipomoea grandiflora, Rox&.j JKAeedle. 
Nway-ka-zwoon a 1 Chandnee, . . . HiND. 

phyoo, . . . Buem. 1 Panditi vankaia, . Tel. 

A large-flowered species, whose snowy blossoms 




CALONYOTION SPECIOSUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM ELATU.\r. 


open at sunset and sliut at daylight. It is some- | also says that, to the best of his knowledge, poon 


times carried over arbours and pandals. It is spars arefuruishe 
‘ The white moon-jSower, such as shows which is a magnii 

On Serendib’s high crags to those Southern Ghats. 

Who near the isle at evening sail, totally distinct fr< 

Scenting her clove trees in the gale.’— iifctsoji, from the inis 

CALONYGTIGK SPEGIOSUM. Chomj. these are by thog 

Ipomoea bona nox, I MundaValli, Van Mheede. supply of poon 

This species is seen in European gardens. 1850 Dr. Wight v 

CALOPHYLLUM (from the Greek Kalos, gynia is a tree 
beautiful, and Phullon, a leaf), a genus of plants Gibson^ Cle^^ 

belonging to the natural order Garciniacese. C. Dr. B.oxl 

angustifoiium, inophyllum, and tacamahaca, grow 452. See Poon. 
in S.E. Asia; but in Southern India several OALGPHYLLl 
species have not as yet been determined. They tree, 
furnish useful timber, — C. angustifoiium yielding 0. spurium, Choisy. 
one of the poon spars of commerce, and C. calaba, C. calabioides, Don. 
the East Indian tacamahaca, though 0. inophyllum Bubbe mara, . . . Can. 
is also quoted as the tacamahaca tree. In Tenas- Tsiru panna, . Maleal. 
serirn the house carpenters often use the timber TMs is a nati\ 


spars are furnished by GaloiAyllum angustifoiium, 
which is a magnificent tree in the ravines of the 
Southern Ghats. In habit and appearance it is 
totally distinct from C. inophyllum. He says that 
it is from the inland forests of Canara, backed as 
these are by those of Coorg to the east, that the 
supply of poon spars is principally drawn. In 
1850 Dr. Wight was satisfied that Dillenia penta- 
gynia is a tree which furnishes poon spars. — 
Drs. Gibson^ Clegliorn, and Wight; Mr. Rohde's 
MSSm; Dr. Roxburgh ; Tree! gold ; Markham^ p. 
452. See Poon. 

GALGPHYLLUM GALABA. Lbin. Calaba 


0. apetalum, Willd. 

C. Wightiana, 

1 Grorrakeenee, . , Singh, 
1 Ohem Pinnai, . . Tam. 


This is a native of the western provinces of 


of a species of calophyllum, which also furnishes Ceylon, of Travancore, and in Canara and Sunda ; 
spars. A species of the Poona marum is a large grows on the banks of rivers and streams, 


tree common in the Western Ghats of peninsular 
India. Its wood is much used in house-, and to 
some extent in ship building. C. angustifoiium 
grows in Penang; 0. Blumii, Wight^ in Java; C. 
Burmanni, in Ceylon ; 0. decipiens, in Travancore ; 
C. longifolium, in Bombay ; 0. Moonii, in Ceylon ; 
C. polyanthum, Wall.^ in the Khassya mountains ; 

0. tacamahaca, in Madagascar and the Seychelles; 
C. tomentosum, Wight^ in Ceylon. 0. amoenum, 
Wall,., is a timber tree of the Andaman Islands. 
C, bintagor grows in the Moluccas. 0. brac- 
teatum, Thw., a great tree growing in the Saffra- 
gam district of Ceylon by the sides of streams, 
at no great elevation. 0. Burmanni, Wight^ Illust. 

1. 129, grows in the hotter parts of the island of 
Ceylon, and at no great elevation. C. cunei- 
folium, Thw.,, a great tree, grows in Ceylon at an 
elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet at Madamahane- 


chiefly above the ghats, and produces the true 
East Indian tacamahaca resin. It grows to a 
height of 60 feet, and its timber is used for 
bullock carts, staves, cask headings, house-build- 
ing, and for canoes. Sir J. Herschel seems to 
think the East Indian tacamahaca to be the pro- 
duce of 0. inophyllum, for he says specimens 
obtained from C. inophyllum, the tacamahaca of 
Ceylon, are desirable in order to aid pharmacolo- 
gists in accurately determining the tacamahaca 
of European commerce. — HerscheVs Mamtal of 
Scientific Enquiry,^ p. 414 ; Dr. O' Shaughnessy ; 
Mr. J^lendis ; Dr. Gibson; W. and A. p. 103. 
OALGPHYLLUM DECIPIENS. Wight. 

Yar. «. Foliis obovato - oblongis, basi rotun- 
datis, grows in the Ambagamowa district. 

Yar. /3. Foliis cordato - orbiculatis, grows at 
Hinidun Corle, at an elevation of 1000 to 2000 


C. Moonii, Wight, Illust. i. 129, Domba feet.-— YAzt’. En. PI. Zeyl. i. p. 51; Wight, Ic. 128. 


keena-gass, Singh., a great tree of the Ceylon 
forests, in the district between Galle and Eatna- 
pura ; not uncommon. C. tomentosum, Wight, 


Illust. i:l2S, Keena tel, Singh., is a tree of Siri Poone, 


GALGPHYLLUM ELATUM. Redd. 

0. tomentosum, Wight, Hooker. 

Poongoo, . Animallt, I Poon, Poone, . Malabar. 


Ceylon, growing abundantly in the Central 
Provinces, at an elevation of 3000 to 5000 feet ; 
common ; its timber is valued for building 


A very large, straight tree, with numerous 
longitudinal cracks down the bark. Grows 
abundantly in most of the moist ghat forests or 


purposes; and the seeds are collected in consider- sholas on the western coast from Canara down to 


able quantities for the oil they contain. C. tra- 
pezifolium, Thw., a great tree of Ceylon in the 
Hunasgiria district, in the Central Provinces, 
growing at an elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet. C. 
Walkerii, Wight, Illust. i., a tree of Newera Ellia, 


Cape Comorin, and in similar forests on the lower 
Pulneys, Anamallaf, Coorg, Mysore, and the 
Sirumallai. It is never found in dry, deciduous 
forests. Colonel Beddome says it yields the poon 
spar of commerce. Thousand of these trees have 


Adam’s Peak, and other of the most elevated parts lately been destroyed by the axe of coffee-planters 
of Ceylon. An oil is extracted from the seeds of in Malabar, Coorg, and Travancore; quantities still 
this and the other species of the genus, which is remain, but chiefiy in very inaccessible places. In 


used for burning.— T/m’. Enum. PI. Zeyl. i, p. 51 ; 
Choisy ; Roxh. ; Voigt ; Mason; Gamble. 

GALGPHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. Wal- 
dombe, Singh. A tree of tbe western parts of 
Ceylon, the timber of which is used for common 
house-building purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
39 pounds. It lasts 20 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

GALGPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFGLIUM, Box- 


the ghat foxeslB of South Canara they are felled 
by the Forest Department, and floated down 
rivers to tbe coast depots ; but the demand for the 
article does not seem great, though many years 
ago a single fine spar has fetched as much as 
Rs. 1000. The wood is scarcely known, except as 
a spar, though it is occasionally used for building 
and bridge - work by planters ; it is reddish, 


is said to be a tree of Penang, and to occur coarse-grained, but ornamental. The tree has 
also in Coorg, Mysore, Canara, and along the never been planted, and would not succeed except 
ghats, northwards to Sawuntwari, but rarely of in the moist forests on the mountains at an eleva- 
any great size beyond the line of the Nilcoond tion of 1000 to 4000 feet; it flowers in January 
ghat. It is here that, according to Dr. Cleghorn, and February, and the seed falls early in the 
poon spars are obtained from this tree. Dr. Gibson rains, and - germinates freely in the dense shade of 
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CALOPIIYLLUM IKOPHYLLUM. 


CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 


the sbola forests. This tree was for some years 
supposed to be the Calophyllum angustifolium of 
Roxburgh, which is from the Prince of Wales’ 
Island. — Be(klome, FI. Bylv. p. 2. 

GALOPHYLLUxM INOPHYLLUM. Linn. 

Q. bintagor, Eoxb. \ Balsamaria inophyllum, L. 


Phung-nyet, . . . Buem. 
‘\Yuma mara, . . Can. 
Alexandrian laurel, Eno. 
TJndi ; Sultana chainpa, 
Hind. 


Ponna, 

Domba Gass, 
Tamanu, . . 
Pinne maram, 
Punnaga chettu, 


Maeeal. 
. Singh. 
Tahiti. 
. Tam. 
. . Tel. 


0 ALORNIS METALLIC A, the metallic starling 
of the Aru Islands. 

GALOSANTHES INDICA. Blume, W. 1. 


This beautiful tree, with an appropriate name, 
grows in the western part of Ceylon, where it is 
employed for masts and cross sticks of Yettra 
dhonies and fishing boats, and poles of bullock 
carts. A cubic foot weighs 40 pounds. In the 
alpine forests it attains a great size, and it fur- 
nishes part of the poon spars so valuable for 
shipping. This grows to a considerable size on 
the Malabar coast, but is a still larger tree on the 
island of Balambangan and along the shores of 
Banguey and Sampamnangio, where it has got the 
names of Palo-Maria and Dancawm. It is also 
common in the Philippine Islands, where, as in 
Malabar, the native prepare oil from its fruit. 
Near the Barman monasteries this fragrant- 
flowered calophyllum is occasionally seen. It is 
in flower and fruit most part of the year; it 
groAVs well in sandy tracts close to the sea, 
where few others thrive; it is rare at a distance 
from the coast. It yields fruit twice a year, 
in March and September, and frequently attains 
the age of 300 years. It is cultivated in Java 
for the sake of its shade and the fragrance of 
its flowers, and there the wood is much used in 
house, and to some extent in ship, building. Mr. 
Balrymple tells us that no tree is superior to this 
for knees and crooked timber. A resin is obtained 
from tbe roots and trunk, said by some authorities 
to be identical with the tacamahaca of the isle of 
Bourbon. The flowers have the odour of migno- 
nette. The seeds yield about 60 per cent, of 
their weight of oil. In the Samoan islands, the 
large ava bowl is made from the tamanu, G. 
inophyllum, and occupies a conspicuous place. — 
Eoxh.; Capt. Elpfanstone Erskine^ Islands of the 
Western Pacific., p. 46 ; Drs. Wighty Gibsoi^ 
Mason., AinsUe.1 O' Shaiighnessy ; Eng. Cye.; Voigt; 
Thu'.aitesfi.bl'^ BennetfiAVI; Seeman. See Oils. 

CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. M^Cl 
Tha-ra-bi, B t:RM, In Pegu this is found near towns, 
together with twm other species of the same genus, 
which are of smaller growth. It is abundant in 
Mergui, Tavoy, and in lesser quantities near the 
Attaran river and its feeders. Maximum girth, 8 
cubits ; maximum length, 22^ feet. When seasoned 
it sinks in water. It has a red Avood, adapted to 
cabinetmaking, and is there used for planking, 
masts, and yards of junks; it is excellent for 
helves. Strongly recommended to make models. 
— Dr. McClelland; Captam Dance. 
CALOPHYLLUM WIGHT! ANUM. Wall, Cat. 


0. calobates, G. Don. 

0. calaba, Linn.., in part. 


C. gpurium, Choisy. 

C. apetalum, Willde. 

C. decipiens, W. Ic. 

Colonel Beddome unites all these as the Kal- 
Poon of S. Canara, a middling-sized tree, common 
near the banks of rivers on the western sides of 
the Madras Presidency ; in S. Canara it is very 
common, and its timber is much esteemed ; is of 
a red colour, very hard and heavy, and valuable 
for engineering purposes.~^eflfdom^, p. 90, 


Bignonia Indica, Roxh. 

,, pentandra, Aown 
I*ana wood, Anglo-Tam. 
Khyoung*Sha, . . Buem. 
Shiona, . . . . Hind. 
Anlantha, . . Maleal. 


Spathodea Indica. 


Totilla-gass, . , . Singh. 

Achi maram ; Vanga, Tam, 
Dundilapu chettu, . Tel. 
Pam«XJena chettu, 


This tree grows in Ceylon, Coimbatore, through- 
out the Konkans, in Mahim, and the jungles of 
Kandesh. Dr. Wight mentions that it is said to 
be a very soft and juicy wood, of no value.— Dr. 
Wighf Voigl Tkivaites. See Bignonia Indica, 

CALOTES, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamidse; 

0. versicolor, Baud, Ceylon, Sind, Martaban. 

C. mystaceus, D. and F., Ceylon, Mergui. 

C. Emma, Mergui, Martaban, 

0. opbiomachus, Merr., S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars, 

C, nemoricola, /mi., Neilgbenies. 

C. gigas, Blyth, Mirzapur, Neilgbenies. 

G. tricarinotus, Darjiling. 

0. platyceps, Myth, Khassya Hills. 

0. Maria, Gray, Khassya Hills. 

G. Rouscii, D. and J5., India. 

0. nigrilatris, PeUrs. 

The green calotes of Ceylon, in length about 
twelve inches, with the exception of a feiv dark 
streaks about the head, is as brilliant as the 
purest emerald or malachite. C. versicolor and 
0. opbiomachus possess in a x'emarkable degree 
the faculty of changing their hue. The head and 
neck, when the animal is irritated or hastily 
swallowing its food, become of a brilliant red 
(whence the latter species has acquired the name 
of the ‘blood-sucker’), w^'MIst the usual tint of 
the rest of the body is converted into pale 
yellow. The sitana, and a number of others, 
exhibit similar phenomena. 

Dr. Jerdon obtained at Sagur a new species of 
calotes, with enormous head, short and thick body, 
the tail not exceeding the body in length, and the 
toes also short and strong. 

Calotes Monxi (?) Dumeril and Blbron. Three 
adult specimens, and another half -grown, were 
forwarded by Dr. Kelaart from Newera Elia, in 
Ceylon. They accord fully with tbe description 
as regards structure ; but the colouring is remark- 
able, and different again from that of Dr. Jerdon’s 
siqiposed C. Rouxi of S. India. — Tennent, p. 277 ; 
Jour. B. A. S. 

CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. Brown. 

Yar. a. Alba or white. j Yar. 6. Lilicina or blue. 

G. White variety. 

Asclepias gigantea, TJnn. 


Ashur, 

Shwet Akund, 

Rowi, . . . 

Mai-oii, . . 

Yokada, , , 

Bed-ul-Ashar, 

Kercher, . , 

Gigantic swallow wort, 
Maclar, Akund, . Hind. 


. Aeab. 
. Beng. 
Bombay. 
. Buem. 
. Can. 
, Egypt. 


Yerika, Erika, . Maleal. 
Belerika (white), . ,, 

Arka, Mandara, . Sansk. 
Sri-ai-Taiirkam, , ,, 

Moodii-waru, . . SiNGH. 
Yella yercam (white), Tam. 
Telia jilledu, „ Tel. 
Racha jilledu,. . . ,, 

Nalla jilledu (purple), ,, 
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Calotropis is a genus of plants of the 
natural order Asclepiaccas. The species produce 
useful fibres, a cotton wool, an acrid juice, a gutta 
percha like substance, and a manna. Three species 
are met with all over Southern Asia, but C. 
gigantea is that common in the southern, and 0, 
Hamiltonii in the northern parts, and 0. procera 
grows in Persia and Syria (Voigt, p. 540). C. 
gigantea is, by the Hindus, held sacred to Siva. 




CALOTKOPIS GIGANTEA. 


CALPICARPUM KOXBGRGHIL 


Its buds also form one of the five flowers on the 
darts with which Kama, tlie Indian god of love, is 
supposed to pierce the hearts of mortals *, 

‘ Infants winged, who mirthful throw 
Shafts rose-tipped from nectareous bow.’ 

Sir William Jones refers to it in his hymn to 
Kama Beva, 

The rope is called Lamb-dor, Hind., Toondee 
coir, Tam., Galiim taroo, Tel. It will grow 
in barren places, and it has been suggested to 
plant it as a barrier to drift sands. It yields 
a kind of manna called Shakar-al-ashur, also 
Ak or Madar ka shakar (sugar). Its milky 
juice has been prepared like caoutchouc and gutta 
perciia, and yields 50 per cent. It is evaporated 
in a shallow dish, either in the sun or in the 
shade ; when dry, it may be worked up in hot 
water with a wooden kneader, as this process 
removes the acridity of the gum. It becomes im- 
mediately flexible in hot water, but hardens in 
cold water ; is soluble in oil of turpentine, and 
readily takes impressions. It is, however, a con- 
ductor of electricity. The wood is white, tolerably 
hard and close-grained, and grows to a girth of 12 
inches. It is used for gunpowder charcoal, and by 
firework manufacturers. The silky down of the 
pods is used by the natives on the Madras side in 
making a soft cotton -like thread. It is suscep- 
tible of being spmn into the finest yarn for cambric, 
and has been used for the manufacture of a light 
substitute for flannel by Messrs, Thresher & 
Glennie of London. It works well with either 
silk or cotton. It is also being tried by Messrs. 
Cowan & Co. of Edinburgh as a material for paper. 
In 1856 Major Holiings exhibited carpets manu- 
factured in the jail at Shahpur in the Panjab 
from the follicle in the seed-pod. He mentioned 
that the manipulation of the floss was precisely 
the same as cotton. A carpet 7 feet by feet 
cost Rs. 7. Fibres are prepared from the stem and 
branches. These are dried in the sun for 24 or 
36 hours, when they are taken up and the bark 
peeled from the wooden parts, and the greenish - 
coloured fibres gathered. A nights bleaching 
whitens them. 

The cleaned fibres are one of the bowstring 
bemps of India. This fibre possesses most of the 
qualities of flax, and can be worked with the same 
machinery, as it splits to almost any degree of 
fineness with the hackle, and bears dressing and 
beating well. It w&b used by w^ealthy natives 
for making strong cloths, cambrics, and lawns ; 
and it is employed for fishing lines, nets, gins, 
bowstrings, and tiger traps. It does not rot 
readily in water. It is even considered better 
adapted for cloth than for cordage. The strength 
exceeds that of all other vegetable substances, as 
the following experiments made at Coimbatore, 
of a three-strand f inch rope-, will show : — 

1. Coir, Cocos nucifera, sustained 224 lbs. 


2. Pooley Manjee, Hibiscus cannabinus, 

3. Marool, Sanseviera Zeylanica, 

4. Cotton, Gossypiuni lierbaceum, 

5. Cuttbalay nar, Agave Americana, . 

6. Junapum or Sunn, Crotolarea juncea, 

7. Yercum nar, Calotropis gigantea, . 


290 

316 

346 

362 

407 

552 


Its fibre is valued at £30 to £35 a ton. The 
follicles are supposed by some to be the apple of 
Sodom. Its juice and the powdered bark of its 
roots have long been employed as alteratives by 
the natives of India in leprosy and other cutaneous 


affections, also in syphilitic ailments, and are sup- 
posed to possess active properties. Dr. Duncan 
obtained from it a principle which lie called 
Miidarine. In Arabic authors on Materia Aledica 
it is even supposed to have been known to the 
Greeks. The leaves, smeared with oil, are used in 
rbeumatism.— Wight's Contrihitions ; Hooker ^Hirth 
Joiirn, i. 86; Him. Bot 275; Drs. Riddell^ 

Himter^ Mason, O'Shaughnessy, p. 43; Wight in 
M. E. Reports o/1857 ; Royle, Fib. PI.; Sinimonds, 
Com. Prod. ; Burton, iii 122; Jonr. Agri-Hort. 
Socy. of India, viii, 107. 226. See Carbon. 

OALOTEOPIS HERBACIA. Carey. 

Asclepias herbacea, Boxh. | Cliota Akunda, Hind. 

The roots are employed to make gunpowder 
charcoal. The stem yields useful, strong fibres, 
and the wdiite, silk-like material of the pods has 
been suceessfully mixed with. silk. — Voigt ; M. E. 
Proceedings. 

CALOTROPIS PROCERA. R. Brotcn. 


C. Hamiltonii, W. 
Asclepias procera, Ait 

Aka, Madar, . . . Hind. 

Spulmei, . . . Panjab. 

Spalmak, . 


C. gigantea, Aoidr. 

C. Wallicliii, W. Contr. 

Pashkand, . . Panjab. 
Nalla jilledu, 

Jilledu, . . , Tel. 
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This grows in Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, in 
Hindustan, the Peninsula of India, Peshawur, and 
the Panjab, is quite arboreous, ten or twelve feet 
high, and in Sind four and five feet in girth. The 
bark is stripped and made into halters for cattle, 
ropes, netting, twine, and fishing lines, all durable. 
The silky floss of its follicles is used for pillows. 
A manna, Shakar-al-Ashur and Shakar-at-Tigbal, 
obtained from it, is sold in the shops. Its acrid 
juice is applied to cutaneous ailments and in 
leprosy, and is used by Rajputs to poison their 
infant daughters. The fresh bark of the root, 
also the powder of the root, are likewise used in 
leprosy. The bark of the root and the dried milk 
possess similar properties to those of the C. 
gigantea ; it is, however, far inferior as an emetic 
remedy. According to Dr. Wallich, this and C. 
gigantea are the same species. The insect that 
causes the manna is called Galtigul. — Royle, III. 
Ind. Bot.p. 275; O'Sh. p. 454 ; Stewart; Powell. 

CALPA. Sansk. Creation or formation. In 
Hindu theogony, a|; the end of every calpa (crea- 
tion), all things are re-absorbed in the deity, -who, 
in the interval of another creation, reposes himself 
on the serpent sesha (duration), who is also 
termed ananta (endless). Agni savarni, in Hindu 
mythology, is one of the 14 patriarchs who preside 
successively over the 14 Manwantara of the calpa. 
— Warren's Kala Sanhita, p. 311. 

CALPEHTYN ISLAND, south of Cordiva, is 
a spit of sand which runs off the Ceylon shore on 
the west coast, and extends from lat. 7® 86' to 
8° 16' N. The fort is in lat. 8^ 14' 20" N., and 
long. 79*^ 45' E. A statue of St. Anne is on its 
N.E. end. The people are industrious; cultivate 
the cocoanut, and gather Calpentyn moss and 
the orchilla weed. In the Gobb, or lake behind 
the peninsula, there is an extraordinary abundance 
of fish, which are dried and exported. Sharks’ fins, 
trepang, and turtle are also sold. The long tongue 
of land on the south almost touches the main. 

CALPI, a Hindu astronomical term of 
4,320,000,000 years. See Calpa. 

CALPICARPUM ROXHURGHII. G. Don. 
Cerbera fructicGsa ; periwinkle tree. 

Sa-lat, , , . . Buem. [ Gutti gunneru, . . Tel, 


I 


CALTUExY. 


CAM ALA DEVI. 



A handsome flowering shrub, almost constantly 
covered with blossoms like those of the rosy 
periwinkle, Vinca rosea, but larger and faintly 
fragrant. — Mason, 

CALTURA, a small sea-coast town in Ceylon, 
in lat. 80° 4^ E., long. 6° 12' N. A favourite resort 
of the Dutch and British. ^ 

CALUMBA ROOT. Cocculus palmatus, D. C. 

Jateorrhiza calumba and J. palmata, Mien. 

A plant of east tropical Africa, which was first 
made known as a medicine by F. Redi about 
1677. Semedus mentioned it before 1722 among 
medicines from India. In works on Materia 
Medica in use in India, it occurs by the name of 
Kalumb. It grows wild in the forests of Mozam- 
bique and Oibo in Eastern Africa, and got its 
name because it was iniported indirectly through 
Colombo in Ceylon. 

CALUVEEE. SiKGH. A tree of the northern 
and eastern part of Ceylon, furnishing a fine black 
wood, used largely for buildings and furniture. 
A cubic foot weighs 71 lbs., and it lasts 80 years. 
^Mendis. 

CALYA or Cali-naga, a serpent slain by 
Krishna. 

CALYMERE POINT, on the Coromandel coast, 
in lat, 10° 18' N., long. 79° 54^' E., is low, and 
covered with cocoanut trees, with two pagodas 
near each other about a mile inland. — Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA RAFFLESII, the tarapoe 
tree of Borneo. Its fruit has an agreeable sub- 
acid flavour, and is largely eaten. The pulp, 
mixed with rice and fermented, furnishes an intoxi- 
cating drink. 

CALYPTRjEID^, a family of the mollusca, 
the bonnet limpets, containing several recent and 
fossil genera, the genus Calyptrsea being the cup 
and saucer limpet. 

CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. 
Wlllde^ Swartz. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia, E. Jambolana, Moxh. 
Jamoon, .... Hind. 1 Nawel raaram, . . Tam. 
Battedombe, . SiNGH. ? j Neredi chettu, . . Tel. 

A large-growing timber tree. The wood is 
light, and chiefly used for making grain measures, 
but is also made into carriage frames, cots, etc., 
and in Ceylon for common house-building; a 
cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. The bark is astringent, 
and is used in decoction by the natives for 
dysentery. The fruit when ripe is of a very dark 
purple colour, and about the size of a large cherry. 
In taste it somewhat resembles the sloe, but is 
much sweeter. A variety of this tree — 

Oojla jamoon, . . Duk. | Vullaynawel, . . .Tam. 
Sweta jemboo, . . Sansk. 1 Telia neredi, . . . Tel. 
has a fruit nearly similar to it in natural qualities, 
and has got its names from being of a different 
colour (white). — Riddell ; Mendis ; Aimlie. 

CALYSACCION ANGUSTIFOLIA. Gibson. 
Soorpunni, ... . Can. j Kooltnara, , . , . Can. 

Grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of the 
ghats, and below in sheltered valleys, but is not 
common in N. Canara or Sunda. The tree there 
furnishes one of the poon spars. It produces an 
excellent edible fruit. It is a tree which ought to 
be conserved everywhere, and largely increased. — 
Dr. Gibson. 

CALYSACCION LONGIFOLIUM. Roxb. 

Ochrocarpus longifolius, Benth. et Hook. 
Calophyllum longifolium, Wall.^ Cat. 

Mammea longifolia, B. . . . . 


Tha-ra-bi, ... BURM. 
Taringi, .... Can. 
■\Voondy {male tree),MAHR. 
Pooney (fern.), . . ,, 


Suringel, .... Mahe. 
Gardoondy, ... „ 

Gorgoondy, ... „ 


A large tree which grows in the Northern 
Circars, Konkans, the Kennaii jungles, Malabar, 
and Western Mysore. The flower-buds, Nag-ke- 
sur, are used for dyeing silk, and for their violet 
perfume. — Useful Plants; Elliot's Flora A7idhrica ; 
Roxb.; Beddome. 

CALYSTEGIA SEPIUM. Smith. Siuen-liwa, 
Chinese. A large and beautiful plant of China, 
one of the Convolvulace^e. Its root is boiled and 
eaten by the Chinese. — Smith. 

CALYX, the botanical name for the outer 
covering of the flower of a plant. 

CAMA, in Hindu cosmogony, the son of 
Dharma, the first man. 

GAMA or Oamadeva, the Hindu god of love, 
to whom the last days of spring are dedicated. 
There is no city in the East where the adorations 
of the sex to Camadeva are more fervent than in 
Udyapura, ‘ the city of the rising sun.’ On the 
I3th and 14th of Cheyt they sing hymns handed 
down by the sacred bards : ‘ Hail, god of the 
flowery bow ! Hail, warrior with a fish on thy 
banner ! Hail, powerful divinity, who causeth the 
firmness of the sage to forsake him ! ’ ‘ Glory to 

Madana, to Cama, the god of gods ; to him by 
whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra are filled 
with emotions of rapture I ’ — BJiavishya Parana ; 
Tod's Rajasthan. See Kama ; Karameri deva. 

CAMA. Hind. The lotus flower, Nelumbium 
speciosum. Camala or Camala-devi, a name of 
Lakshmi as the Hindu goddess of prosperity. See 
Lakshmi. 

CAMACHI-PILLU, also Wassina-pillu. Tam, 
Andropogon citratum, lemon grass. Camachi- 
pillu Tylum, lemon -grass oil. 

CAMACHYA, a Hindu goddess, a form of Kali 
in her avenging character. Kali says, ‘ By human 
flesh, Camachya, Chandica, and Bbairava, who 
assume my shape, are pleased one thousand years.’ 

CAMA-CUMPA. Sansk. The vessel of desire ; 
an ornamental vase on Hindu temples, from which 
grain is represented as pouring. — Tod. See Cum- 
bha-yoni. 

CAMADHENU or Siirabhi, a cow produced 
from the churning of the ocean. 

CAMAHWAJA. Sansk. The banner of Cupid. 

CAMALA DEYI w^'as the wife of a raja of 
Gujerat, and was celebrated as the flower of 
India. On the fall of Nerwalla, the capital of 
Gujerat, her husband became a fugitive, and 
Camala Devi was taken prisoner and carried to 
Ala -ud- Din’s harem; and, attracted by her 
beauty, wit, and accomplishments, he made her 
his queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
Pathan in his moodiest hours, and influenced him 
to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
daughter Dewala Devi had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled that 
of her mother,, and the son of Bam-deo, the raja 
of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), had long sued for her, 
but her father, proud of his Rajput origin, would 
not accept a Mahratta, even though a prince. 
Camala Devi, however, having expressed to Ala- 
ud-Din a wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala- 
ud-Din sent a strong army, under a general, to 
bring Dew'ala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity, her 
father accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent off his 




CA^[ALAPBABHU. 


CAMBAY. 


daughter to Deogiri under an escort, but the escort 
was overtaken, the fair maiden seized and carried 
to Dehii, where Ebizr Khan, the son of Ala-iid- 
I)in, married her. Their union was very happy, 
and the poet Khusru praised them. But Khizr 
Khan’s eyes were put out by Oafoor. A few 
years from the death of Ala-ud-Din, the throne 
of Dehii was filled by a converted Hindu, who 
filled the capital with Hindu troops, put to death 
all the survivors of Ala-ud-Din’s family, and 
transferred Dewala Devi to his own zanana. 

CAMALAPBABHU, a title of Vishnu. 

OAMALAPUE, a large village 32 miles north- 
west from Bellary. Iron ore from the neighbour- 
ing hills is largely smelted here. 

CAMARI, according to Abul Ghazi, one of the 
eight sons of Japhet, whence the Camari, Oim- 
merii, or Cimbri. The Camari are one of the 
Saura tribes, or sun- worshippers of Saurashtra ; 
claim descent from Garuda, the bird god of 
Vishnu (who aided Rama to the discovery of 
Sita), and the Macara or crocodile ; and date the 
fabulous conception from that event, and their 
original abode from Saucodra Bate, or island of 
Sancodra. Whether to the Dioscorides at the 
entrance of the Arabian Gulf this name was given, 
evidently corrupted from SancTia-dwara to So- 
cotra, need not be inquired into here. Like the 
isle in the entrance of the gulf of Cutch, it is the 
dwara or portal to the Sinus Arabicus, and the 
pearl shell (sanc’ha) there abounds. This tribe 
deduce their origin from Rama’s expedition, and 
allege that their crocodile mother landed them 
where they still reside. They seem to be a 
Scythic race from Sakadwipa and the Dasht-i- 
Kapchak, and, like the Takshak, Jit, Kat’hi, and 
Hun, have entered India from the north-west. — 
i. p. 604. 

CAMBALU, an ancient name of China. 

CAMBAY, in long. 72° 51' E., andiat. 22° 5' 
N., in Gujerat, is at the head of the bay which 
bears its name, on the estuary of the Mahi, 
between the mouths of the Sabarmati on the 
west, and the Mahi on the east. It is said to be 
the town in which Zarmonachegas was horn. 
Marco Polo travelled through it at the close 
of the 13th century, when on his return to 
Europe. Cambay or Khambhat is the capital of a 
feudatory state ruled by a Mahomedan family of 
Moghul descent, and of the Shiah sect. In 1875 
its area was estimated at 350 square miles, and 
its population at 175,000. Cambay town has 
33,709 souls. Near the town, skirting the shore 
of the gulf, and along the banks of the Mahi and 
Sabarmati rivers, are vast tracts of salt marsh- 
land, submerged at high spring tides. The popu- 
lation consists of Mahomedans, Jains, and Parsees, 
with the wild tribes of Koli and Wagri, and the 
languages spoken are Gujerati and Hindustani. 
The name is from Khambha-tirth or Stambha- 
tirth, the pool of Mahadeva. Vikramaditya is 
said to have been born here. 

Canibay Gulf is formed by the coast of 
Gujerat on the west, and the Peninsula of India 
on the east, and extends due north 80 miles, 
being about 3 miles wide at its entrance. In' 
ordinary springs the rise and fall is 25 feet. 
Surat lies at the eastern point of the gulf. The 
gulf receives the two rivers Tapti and Nerbadda. 
— Imp, Gaz, 

Cambay Stones , — In 1503, Lewes Uertomenes, 


a learned gentleman of Rome (See As. Soc. 
JI. 1824, voL xviii.), says, ‘In this region is 
also a mountain where the onyx stone, coininonly 
called the cornelian, is found ; and not far from 
this, another, where chalcedony and diamond are 
found.’ It was visited in 1623 by Pietro de la 
Valle. Captain Hamilton, who visited Cambay 
in 1681, says, ‘The cornelian and agate stones 
are found in this river, and nowhere else in the 
world. Of cornelian they make stones for signets; 
and of the agates, cabinets entire except the lids. 
I have seen some 14 or 15 inches long, and 8 or 9 
inches deep, valued at £40. They also make 
bowls of some kinds of agate; and spoons, and 
handies of swords, daggers,and knives, and buttons, 
and stone seals and snuffboxes of great value,' 
Cambay still enjoys celebrity for its silicious 
minerals,' — cornelians from Ratanpur in the Raj- 
pipla state; agates from Rewakanta, Kapadwauj, 
and Sukaltirth, on the Nerbadda, and from Rajkot 
in Kattyawar. The Bhils are the miners. They 
are worked into every variety of ornament,— 
cups, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, of 
knives and forks, seals, etc. Cambay stones 
form a distinct geological formation, derived pro- 
bably from the amygdaloid trap rocks drained by 
the Nerbadda and Tapti. They pass in Europe 
and America for Scotch, Irish, Chamouni, Niagara, 
Isle of Wight ‘ pebbles,’ according to the place in 
which they are sold. The Brazils import them 
as largely as India into Europe, where the terms 
‘ Brazilian ’ and ‘ Indian ’ agates are used indiffer- 
ently by the trade. The principal varieties sold 
in Bombay are crystal, milk-quartz, prase, a green 
variety, moss stone, mocha stone, fortification 
agate, chalcedony, cornelian, chrysoprase? helio- 
trope, onyx, obsidian? and very rarely amethyst. 


Necklaces, black and green, 
„ red, . 

Pa]Der-cntters, 

Knife handles, per dozen, 
Stones for brooches, . 
Snuflcboxes, . , 

Cups and saucers, 

Pen handles, 

Studs of all sorts, per dozen. 
Trouser buttons, per pair, 
Coat ,, » 

Bracelet beads of all sorts. 
Paper-weights, , 

Tables of sizes, * 

Guns „ 

Ear-rings, per pair, 
Finger-rings, 


per pi 


■air, 


2.8 


Es. 0.8 to 
0.2 „ 5 

0.8 „ 2 
6 „ 12 
1 to 8 annas. 
0.12 to 10 
5 „100 

0.6 „ 1 
0-6 „ 2 
8 to 10 annas. 
3 „ 8 „ 

0.12 to 2 
4 „ 5 

15 „ 50 

25 „ 100 

0.2 „ 1 
1 to 6 annas. 


The fragments of a Murrhine cup — the little 
Cambay stone cup still made in Cambay— were 
exhibited in the theatre of Nero, as if, adds Pliny, 
they had been the ashes of ‘ no less than Alexander 
the Great himself ! ’ Seventy thousand sesterces 
was the price of one of these little Cambay cups 
in Rome in the days of Pompey. The price in 
Bombay ranges now from Rs. 5 to Rs, 100. 
Nero paid 1,000,000 sesterces for a cup, ‘a fact 
well worthy of remembrance,’ slyly remarks Pliny, 
‘that the father of his country should have drunk 
from a vessel of such a costly price 1 ’ The stones 
are sawn or ground down ; for the native lapidary’s 
wheel consists of a strong wooden platform 16 
inches by 6, and 3 inches thick. In this are two 
strong wooden uprights. Between these is a 
wooden roller 8 inches long and 3 in diameter, 
fastened into a head at the one end. This works 
on an iron spindle or axle at each end. On the 
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CAMEL. 


one, end tlie axle is screwed and fitted with a imt, 
by which the saw or grinding wheel can be made 
fast. The saw consists of a thin plate of iron, the 
cutting material consisting of ground corundum. 
The lap wheels consist of two circular discs or cakes 
of lac, with ground koorimd, coarse or fine, accord- 
ing to the work, of a copper disc for polishing, and 
a wooden one for finishing the work. Tiiese are 
spun backwards and forwards by a bow, the string 
of which passes round the roller. The lapidary 
sits on his hams, steadying the wheel with his foot, 
and holding on the stone with his left hand, while 
he works the bow with his right. For very fine 
work, a small-sized wheel, similar to the English 
lapidary’s wheel, but of smaller size, is used. It 
is driven by a multiplying ’wheel, strap, and 
pulley. The custom-house returns give the value 
of the trafiic in Cambay stones at an average 
betwixt £10,000 and £12,000 annually, one per 
cent, of the stones finding their way to Europe. 
Gayni or Gajni was one of the ancient names 
of Cambay, and it was the port of the ancient 
Balabhipura, the ruins of which are 3 miles from 
Cambay. Almeyda, when he visited the coast of 
Cambay, observed a very ancient town, with a 
large mosque, and near it a spacious place, covered 
with tumuli. — Hamilton's New Account of the East 
Indies^ Lond. 1744 ] Report of the Juries in 1851 ; 
Pennant's liindoostan^ i, p. 64 ; Tod's Travels. 
CAMBESSEDEA OFPOSITIFOLIA. W, ^ A. 

Mangif era oppoaitifolia, Roxh, 

This indigenous tree of Tenasserim has a reddish- 
coloured, hard, close-grained wood, said to be 
durable. It produces a fruit much like a plum. 
There are two varieties, one bearing an intensely 
sour fruit, and the other one as insipidly sweet.-— 
Mason ; Voigt. 

CAMBODIA, or the kingdom of Khmer, extends 
from long. 101^30' to 104° BOM., and lat. lO^' 
30' to 14° N., with an area of 62,000 square miles. 
It was reduced to its present dimensions in 1862, 
by two of its provinces being annexed to Siam. 
It is bounded on the S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
on the S.E. by French Cochin-China, on the K. 
by Laos, and on the H.W. and W. by Battam- 
bang and Angcor. The Mel-kong flows through 
the kingdom. The population is 1,000,000, of 
whom four- fifths are the native Kho. The 
Chinese number 100,000. Buddhism prevails. Its 
capital is Fiinompenh, on the Mei-kong. Cambodia 
town is nearly 240 miles up the river. It has 
four provinces, Potisat, Kampong-Suai, Kampong, 
and Kampot-Son. For the past three centuries its 
independence has been lost, Siam on the one side, 
and Cochin-China on the other, having encroached 
on it. In Cambodia is the great temple of Nakhon- 
Vat, which seems to have been built in the 10th 
century. Every angle of the roof, every entablature, 
every cornice, bears the seven-headed serpent. 
The outer enclosure measures 570 by 650 feet. 
It is a towered pyramid more than 600 feet in 
breadth, and rising to 180 feet at the summit of 
the central tower. It is built of large stones, 
beautifully fitted, without cement. M. Delaporte 
says that the ancient Khmer temples were dedi- 
cated to Brahmanism. At Angkor-Wat he de- 
tached from the higher parts the chefs d’oeuvre of 
Cambodian sculpture, — bas-reliefs, once brilliantly 
gilt ; pediments, — all the subjects of which M. Dela- 
porte maintains, down to those which decorate 
the most secluded sanctuary, are devoted to the 


exploits of Rama and the glories of Vishnu. At 
Aiigkor-Tom, M. Delaporte visited several new 
monuments, on most of which he also finds on 
the piincipal pediments the exploits of Rama and 
Vishnu. He cleared of rubbish and explored the 
ancient palace of the Khmer kings, a work of 
magnificent and wonderful sculpture, the lising 
terraces of which are adorned with supeib com- 
positions in bas-relief ; the enormous three-headed 
elephant, Iravati, is there enthroned in all the 
places of honour, as at the angles of all the gates 
of the city, where he is shown by the god Indra, 
accompanied by two apsaras. When the country 
became subject to the government of Cochin- 
China, the trade of Cambodia was transferred to 
Sai-gon, which was occupied by the French in 
1863. Cambodia river, also called the Mei-kong, 
discharges itself into the sea by three principal 
branches, of which the most western is the best for 
ships. Its entrance is in lat. 9° 31' K., and long. 
106° 36V E. It is one of the largest rivers in 
Asia, and is said to rise in a lake in Y imnan.--<?Aiw . 
Jaj). and Phil. Chr. and Der.^ 1881. 

CAMBOO. Tam. Holcus spicatus, 

CAMBRIC or Cambrick. 

Kameryksdock, . . DuT. Cambraia, . . * . Poet. 

Cambray Batiste, . Fr. Kamertug, . . . Rus. 

Kammertuch, . . Ger. Cambrai, .... Sp. 

Cambraja, . . . . It. 

A fine cotton or linen fabric, largely imported 
into India. 

CAMBRIDGE, author of War in India, London 
1762. 

CAMBYSES, a king of Persia of the Kaianian 
dynasty, and father of Cyrus. He conquered 
Egypt, B.c. 625 to 522. fie took Memphis by 
storm ; and he visited the tomb of Menes. Cam- 
byses is a Greek variant of the cuneiform Kabujiya. 
— Bunsen., Egypf ii. 610, iii. 237, iv. 288, v. 740, 
See Pars ; Persian Kings. 

CAMEL. 


Jamal, Gamal, . 

. Arab. 

Oamello, . . , 

It., Sf. 

Chameau, , . 

. Fb. 

Camelus, . . . 

Lat. 

Kameel, . . . 

. Ger. 

Untai .... 

Malay. 

Kamelos, . . . 

. Gr, I 

Ottagam, . . , 

Tam. 

Oont, . . . , 

. Hind. | 

Loti-pitta, Wonte, 

, ^ Tel. 


Camels are mentioned in 1 Kings iv. 28, 
Esther viii. 10, and Isaiah lx. 6 ; and they are 
still largely used as beasts of burden, or to carry 
messages, and for war purposes, in Egypt and in 
all the countries in the south of Asia, from Syria 
up to the Burmese countries and China. There 
are two kinds, that wdth one hump, and another 
with two humps. The species employed on the 
European steppes through which the Don and 
Volga flow to their respective seas, are the two- 
humped ; and Lieutenant Irwin distinguishes two 
varieties of two-humped camels. Beyond the 
Jaxartes, he remarks, is the two-humped species, 
in the Turki language called iizhri, and by British 
writers Bactrian. fiis height is far less than an 
Indian camel, his hair longer ; he is not capable 
of bearing severe heat,- and is not easily natur- 
alized even at Bokhara, In Khokan he is the 
prevalent species. The camel called Baghdadi 
has also two humps, but his height is equal to 
that of the Indian. He is found chiefly in the 
south-west of Khorasan, yet even there is much 
outnumbered by the Indian species, meaning, we 
presume, the one-humped camel of Turkestan. 

In Arabia there are three varieties of one- hump 
camels. The largest and clumsiest, called kho was, 
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CAMEL. 


CAMELEOPARI). 


are used to carry heavy burdens at the slow and 
measured pace of a large caravan; the second, 
called deloul, or saddle camels, are selected when 
young from the former, and are employed in 
journeys, singly, or with light caravans consisting 
of similar animals; the third bears the name of 
hajin in Arabia, maherry in Africa, hurkary in 
S. Asia, and is the dromedary of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is lightly formed, and of a very 
pale brown, approaching a cream colour. Being 
. well trained, its speed with a man on its back 
I and no baggage is between eight and nine miles 
per hour, and it can accomplish at the utmost 70 
miles in 24 hours for two or three days in succes- 
sion. Welisted tells us (i. 292) that Nejd is 
equally the nursery of the camel as of the horse ; 
but the camel of Oman in all ages has been cele- 
brated in the songs of the Arabs as the fleetest. 
Their legs are more slender and straight, and their 
eyes more prominent and sparkling. The single 
hump of the camel of Arabia is round and fleshy 
whilst the animal continues in good condition, but 
I wastes away when out of condition, Wellsted 
had known £28 paid for one in Oman ; but £6 to 
£10 is their average price. Depth of chest and 
largeness of barrel constitute their chief points of 
excellency. A camel of Hejaz can carry from 250 
’ to 500 lbs. ; and an ordinary burden camel can 

; walk about 2|- miles an hour, making daily a 

I march of 20 or 30 miles. M. Fontaine mentions 

I an instance of an Arab on his camel taking and 

returning with a message from Coseir to Oanneh, 
! a distance of 225 miles, in 28 hours, at the rate 

I of 8 miles an hour continually, which seems 

I incredible. Colonel Oh esney mentions that he 

I crossed from Basrah to Damascus, 958^ miles, in 

I 19days, or daily 50 miles. Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, 

I author of the, Tabakat-i-Akbari, while Bakshi of 

I Gujerat, was summoned to Lahore by the emperor 

I (a,h. 998) A.D. 1589-90. The Wakiat-i-Miistakhi 
says that he took with him a party on camels, 
and that they accomplished the journey of 600 
^ kos (1200 miles) in twelve days, for which the 

! king bestowed honours -on Mm. General Ferrier 

; tells us that the camels from Turkestan and 

! the country of the Hazara are exceedingly large 

and strong, but not very active. Those from 
the Seistan are slenderly formed and wiry, 
but, though small, are as hardy an animal as 
can be found, and incredibly swift; they will 
travel 25 leagues in a day without feeling fatigue, 
and are never affected by the great heat of the 
sun. These are generally used for riding, and 
those of Turkestan as beasts of burden. The 
Bokhara camel and the two-humped Kirghis 
camel are only surpassed in strength and swiftness 
by the Arab, and especially the camel of the 
Plejaz. Besides the Bactrian camel, the Turko- 
mans have a mule breed between this and the 
Arabian animal, with a hump which can neither 
be called single nor double, though more near the 
latter than the former. This is a large, useful, and 
highly-prized animal, capable of transporting from 
1000 to 1200 lbs. with ease ; but the creature is 
short-lived, and the Arabs do not breed from it, 
giving as a reason that the progeny are intract- 
able and bad-tempered. 

In Colonel Stewart’s ‘ Journey through North- 
Eastern Persia,’ he states that the load of the 
Khorasine camel is 600 to 700 lbs. A corre- 
spondent of the Pioneer writes; ‘I have fre- 


quently seen Brahui camels go out of the fort at 
Dadur, in Southern Afghanistan, laden with 12 
maunds, about 1000 lbs., the ordinary load being 
8 maunds, or 650 lbs, I have also met them fre- 
quently on the line of march with these loads, and 
yet one rarely saw a dead Brahui camel.’ 

They were used by the British in the wars on 
the N.W. frontier of 1879-1881, but they died in 
great numbers. 

Camels are extensively bred in Murwut, l^Iee- 
anwullee, and Esakhail, and are purchased by the 
Poviiida and other itinerant traffickers. In Syria, 
the rutting season is in spring, and the males 
then becoine extremely un ruly. Tb e f emal e 
carries twelve months, and breeds one at a time. 
The young camels are weaned at the beginning of 
the second year. Camels are known to attain to 
the age of 40 years ; but after 25 or 30 its 
activity begins to fail, and it is no longer able to 
endure much fatigue. In the northern districts 
of Arabia, the hair is not shorn from the camel, 
like wool from sheep, but is plucked off, about 
the time it is naturally shed by the animal, and 
seldom amounts to more than two pounds. It is 
woven into stuffs for clothing. 

M. Hue, however, tells us that in Chinese Tar- 
tary the fur of an ordinary camel weighs about 
ten pounds. It is sometimes as fine as silk. That 
which the entire camel has under its neck and 
along its legs is rough, tufted, and black, but the 
hair in general is reddish or grey. The Tartars 
do not take any care of it, but suffer it, when it 
falls off, to be lost. The milk of the camel is 
excellent, both for butter and cheese; the flesh 
is tough, ill- tasted, and little esteemed by the 
Tartars. They make use, however, of the hump, 
which they cut in slices and take with their tea. 
It is said that the emperor Heliogabalus had 
camel’s flesh served at his banquets, and that he 
was especially partial to the foot ; but to modern 
taste the flesh of the camel is detestable. Like 
the sheep and goat, their need for water to drink 
varies with the dryness or moistness of their food. 
A succulent grass, moist with rain or dew, and 
near the bank of rivers, of itself furnishes almost 
sufficient fluid for their wants ; but a dry grass, 
an arid atmosphere, and a burnt-up soil render 
them very thirsty, and they then readily rush 
into water. Skinner mentions (ii. pp. 112, 113) 
that his camels had been 19 complete days with- 
out drinking. But they can lay in a large store 
of food. Pottinger mentions that he allowed his 
camel 15 lbs. of flour daily, in addition to all the 
grass it ate. The camels eat the tamarisk and 
the camel thorn. In parts of the Pan jab country, 
where camels are reared in great numbers, they 
delight especially in lana, plants of the salso- 
laceous tribe, which are also useful for burning to 
get soda. There is often quite a rivalry of interest 
over a patch of salsola land, — the camel-feeder 
wants it for his animal, and the soda burner for his 
furnaces. — FoweWs Handbook ; Dr, J. L, Stewart^ 
M,D.; Cliesney's Overland Route ; Hue's Recollec- 
tions of a Journey, p.l30; Postans^ Personal Obser- 
vations, p. 108; Mignan's Travels, p. 27; Wellsted's 
Tra. ; Btirton's'Pil . ; PottingePs Belucli, and Sinde ; 
Fontaine's Egypt ; Robinson's Tra, ii. p. 183. 

OAMELEOPARD, or giraffe, a mammal of S. 
Africa, the Camelopardis giraffa of naturalists. 
One variety has been named G. dStliiopica, 
Ogilhy ; another variety, C. Sennaarensis. 


CAMELID^S. 


CAMOEKS. 


CAMELID^E. Fossil remains of this family 
have been discovered in the Siwalik hills and in 
Burma. See Camel ; Camelus. 


Its countries are Africa, Arabia, Persia, Balu- 
chistan, Rajputana. It is about 8 feet long, has 
one hump on the middle of the back, pale brown 


OAMELINE, the aba cloak of the Arabs, made hair. An instance of great endurance of this camel 
of camel’s hair. The aba, or cameline, as it is is mentioned by Captain Smith, who purchased 
called in the Persian Gulf, is worn in Oman by one, named^Tipu Sahib, for Rs. 300, that carried 
all classes; it is the camel’s hair cloak of Arab hini 680 miles in 12 days across the desert of 
shaikhs, and is often striped white and brown, India from Jodhpur to Sukkur in Sind. On 
CAMELLIA, a genus of the east of India and another occasion, the same camel carried him 110 
China, of the nat. ord. Ternstromiacese, and fur- miles from Sukknr to Kotri, without a halt, in 
nishing several species of ornamental flower 30 hours. — Smith’s Nepal^ ■p'p, 20^ 26 Etig, Cyc. 
plants, such as C. Japonica, malliflora, reticulata, See Camel. 


dnipifera, and thea. C. oleifera of China yields 
a valuable oil, C. kissi is a tree of Nepal, and C, 
caudata is a shrub of the Khassya hills. — Voigt. 
CAMELLIA JAPONICA. The single red 


CAMELUS SIVALENSIS, a fossil species 
discovered by Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley 
in the tertiary deposits of the Siwalik Hills of 
Hindustan. Its crania, jaws, and teeth are in the 


variety of this species grows spontaneously in the British Museum. It was nearly related to the 
woods of China, from 20 to SO feet in height, existing species, but exceeded them by at least 
and with stems thick in proportion. Its elegant one-seventh in height,— p. 733. 
flowers are much admired by the Chinese, who CAMEO, the cyamea of Pliny. They are still 
enumerate thirty or forty varieties, for each of largely manufactured in Italy from the large red 
which they have a separate name. Many of these shield shell of the Maldive Islands, the Cassis rufa. 
varieties are unknown out of China, and Chinese It is brought from the Maldives to Ceylon as 
gardeners are likewise ignorant of a large proper- tribute, and is exported to Italy. It is not a manu - 
tion of those found in western conservatories, f^cture of India. In 1846 the average value of the 
This elegant flower is cultivated solely for its large cameos made in Paris was six francs each, 
beauty; but there are other species of camellia giving a sterling value of £32,000; and the value of 


raised for their seeds, the oil expressed from 
them being serviceable for many household and 
mechanical purposes. The camellia bears the 
same Chinese name that the tea plant does ; and 


the small cameos was about £8000, giving a total 
value of the, cameos produced in Paris in 1846 at 
£40,000. At the same time, in England not 
more than six persons were employed at the 


the term cha is likewise employed, as tea is with trade. The black helmet, on account of the 


ourselves, to designate any infusion. — Williams' advantageous ^ 
Middle Kingdom, p. 285 ; Fortum's Residence. produces very < 
CAMELLIA THEA. Link. China tea plant, sumption of she 
C. theifera, | Oha, . . . . . Hind. Bull’s Mouth, . 

The Assam tea plant is a shrub with a thin Bl^^^k Hdmet, 
grey bark, and grey soft wood, weighing 56 lbs. Sieen Conch ’ 


advantageous contrast of colour in the layers, 
produces very effective cameos. In 1847 the con- 
sumption of shells in France for this purpose was — 
Bull’s Mouth, . 80,000 av. price Is. 8d. value £6400 

Black Helmet, 8,000 ,, 5s. Od. „ 1800 

Horned Helmet, 600 „ 2s. 6d. „ 60 

Queen Conch, 12,000 ,, Is. 2id. „ 700 


^ 12.000 „ is.2id. „ 700 

Dehra Dun, Kumaun, Darjeeling, the Western The art of eameo-cutting was confined to Italy 
Buars, Assam, Cacbar, Chittagong, Hazaribagh, 1830, ^ which time an Italian began cutting 
in Northern India, and also on the Nilgiri Hills cameos in Paris. It might be introduced into 


and Ceylon 
CAMEL’S HAIR. 


Poil de Ghameau, 
Laine"de chevron, 
Kameel-haar, 
Oont ka bal, . . 

Pelo di Gamello, . 
Unta Buma, . . 


. Fk. Mu-i-Shutur, . . 

. ,, Pelo-o-lana de 

Ger. CameUo, . , . 
Hind. Ottagam ma’ir, 

It. Wonte ventrukulu, 
Malay. 


The soft underwood is of a light-brown colour. 
In the Panjab it is made into chogas of a cheap 
kind, but they are soft, warm, and useful. The 
long hair is not made use of ; it is employed in 
Europe for making paint-brushes.— Poa^e//, Hand’ 
boohj Payijah ; McCulloch's Dictionary. 
CAMEL’S-THORN, Alhaji maurorum. 

CAMEL THISTLE, Echinops echiuatus. 
CAMELUS BACTBIANUS. Linn. 

C. difcrophus, 'fFalthet\ j G. turcicus, Alpmus. 
Mecheri, .... ? I Le chameau,‘. . , Fr. 

Bactrian camel, . . Eno. j Trampel their, . , Ger. 
It is found in N. Persia and Turkestan. It is 


India. 

CAMERON, JOHN, F.R.G.S., author of Our 
SBS. Tropical Possessions in Malayan India. 

CAM-HI, an emperor of China who first sub- 
Sr. dued the Mongol Tartars, which he effected more 
AM* by kindness than by the sword. 

^ ‘ CAM JOO of Tibet, Capra hircus, Pm??., 

uj.. CAMLET. 

jap Kamelot, . . , . But. Ciambellotto, . . It. 

Gamelot Fr Kamlot, . . . . Bus. 

Kamelot,. . . . Ger. j Camelote,. . . . Sp. 

A fabric of wool or long halT.— McCulloch. 

CAMMETTI. Malay? Excoecaria cammettia. 

CAMOENS. Luis de Cainoens, a native of Por- 
tugal, was born at Lisbon about A.D. 1524, and 
educated at the University of Coimbra, but, fall- 
ing in love with Catharina de Atayade, he was 
banished from court. He joined the army in- 
vading Morocco as a soldier, where he was often 
. . ' wounded, and lost an eye, and he describes himself 


about 10 feet long, has two humps on its back, ^ one hand the pen and one the 

has dark-brown shaggy hair, long under the neglected, he left Por- 

throat. Eng. Cyc. . tugalA.D. 1553, and landed at Goa, after a voyage 

CAMELUS DROMEDARIUS. Linn. T 

0. monotophus, Bvm- 0. dromas, ffera®-. ^ ? ^ ^ 

mam. 0. mimmus, XMb. aoGompamed Manoel de Vasconcellos up the Red 

0. vulgaris, ForsMl. 0. vetus, Frisch. and returned to Goa, but he involved himself 

Jamal, .... Arab. Arabian camel, , . Enc. writing his Absurdities of India, and was 
Camel, dromedary, Eng. Le dromedaire, . . Fr. banished to the Moluccas. During the five years' 


0. dromas, Cresnm*. 
0. minimus, ATZcm. 
0. vetus, Frisch. 
Arabian camel, , . 
Le dromedaire, . . 


CAMOMILE. 


CAMPHOR. 


that lie remained there, he visited some of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and amassed a small 
fortune, but, embarking it in trade, he was ship- 
wrecked near theriver Mei-kong in Cambodia, sav- 
ing only the manuscript of his poem, the Lusiad, 
deluged with the waves, through which, clinging 
to a plank, he forced his way io the shore. The 
Lusiad describes the system of modern commerce, 
founded on the discovery of the Cape route. The 
geographical descriptions are singularly accurate. 
He returned to Lisbon, where he lived in great 
poverty, till his death in the Lisbon hospital, a.b. 
1579. iiis poem, the Lusiad, celebrates the great 
voyage of Vasco da Gama, and gives a history of 
the Portuguese in India. The ‘ Cave of Camoens,’ 
where he is supposed to have written a portion of 
his Lusiad, is a place of interest at Macao. It is 
picturesquely situated upon the summit of a small 
hill on the margin of the inner harbour.— A 7uen- 
can Expedition to Japan, p. 165. 

CAMOMILE, Anthemis nobilis. 

Ehdakl mirzie, . Arab. Chamomilla, . . . Lat. 

Oamomille, . . . Pr, Babuneli-gow, . . Pers. 

Romische hamiller, Gee. Manzanilla, . . . Sp. 

Babune-ka-phul, . Hind, Chamandi pu, . . Tam. 

Camomilla, ... It. Shamanti puvva, . Tel. 

A herb much employed in domestic medicine, 

CAMPANULAOE.^, the Campanula tribe of 
plants, comprising the genera Campanula, Cephalo- 
stigma, Oidonopsis, Symphiandra, and Wahler- 
bergia. The genus Campanula consists of flower- 
ing plants, the Canterbury bell, ’ Venus’s looking- 
glass. 0. debiscens and 0, lancifolia are noticed by 
Roxburgh as growing in Bengal. 0. edulis is a 
native of Arabia Felix. Its thick and sapid root 
contains a considerable quantity of starch, and is 
eaten by children. 0. giauca, its root is used by 
the Japanese in syphilis. 0. grandiflora grows 
wild amongst the Chinese hills. — Fortune's Wan^ 
derings. 

CAMPBELL, A., M.D., a medical officer of the 
Bengal army, who was political officer at Darjiling 
for upwards of a quarter of a century. When 
he first took charge of the office, there were not 
twenty families, but by 1853 a population of ten 
thousand had gathered together. He found it an 
inaccessible tract of forest, and left it an excellent 
sanatorium, with a revenue of fifty thousand 
rupees. He journeyed to the confines of Tartary. 
He wrote an Itinerary from Phari, in Tibet, to 
Lhassa, with appendices ; Routes from Darjiling to 
Phari ; Report of the Death of Cosmos de Koros, 
the Tibetan Scholar ; The Literature and Origin 
of certain Hill Tribes in Sikkim ; Memorandum on 
the Bora Chung of Bootan ; On the Native Alum 
or Salagit of Nepal ; On the Inhabitants of Sikkim 
and their Language ; Limboos of Sikkim and 
other Hills. — Ben (j. As. Soc. Trans, and Journ. 

CAMPBELL, Sir COLIN. See Clyde. 

CAMPBELL, Sir GEORGE, K.C.S.I., a Bengal 
civil servant, born in 1821, and sailed for India in 
1842. In 1845 he was appointed the assistant to 
the Governor-General’s Agent, N.W. Frontier, 
subsequently Deputy - Commissioner, Cis-Sutlej 
States. On returning to Britain, he published 
Modern India ; and India as it May Be. He wrote 
extensively on the ethnology of India generally. 
In 1854 he was called to the bar ; in 1855 he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States ; 
and in 1867, Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal *, and on 


retiring from the service, became a member of the 
Indian Council in London, and subsequently a 
member of Parliament. 

CAMPBELL, Lieut. J., Assistant Surveyor- 
General, an officer of the Madras army, wrote on 
the use of Sir Howard Douglas’ Reflecting Semi- 
circle ; On the Use of Kater’s Altitude and Azimuth 
Instrument ; Suggestion of a Tide Register ; Table 
of Specific Gravities of Aqueous Vapour, and Dry 
and Saturated Air ; Meteorological Journal of 
Royacottah ; On the Advancement of Geological 
Science in India ; On the Construction of the 
Portable Barometer ,v On the Formation of the 
Table-land of Southern India; Plain of Bara- 
mahal, 2000 feet above the level of the sea, Soda 
Soils of ; On the Manufacture of Steel in Southern 
India ; Improvement of the Silk manufactured in 
Mysore and the Salem Districts; Report on the 
Kaolin Earth of Mysore ; Report on the Construc- 
tion of Philosophical Instruments in India ; On the 
Manufacture of Pottery- ware in Southern India; 
Meteorological Experiments at the Gumsur Moun- 
tains ; Journey overland to India ; On estimating 
the distance of Objects of Known Height at Sea. 
— Mad. J. L. and S. Cal. J. Nat. Hist. 

CAMPHIRE of Scripture, the Henna, or Law- 
sonia alba. 

CAMPHOR. 

Kafur, Ar., Hind., Pees. Kapur Japun, . . . Jap. 
Pa-yok, also Parouk, Bur. Camphora, .... Lat. 
Kapur Bali, . . Chin. Kapur Barus, . . Malay. 
Kanifer, . . , . Dut, Alcanfor, . . Port. , Sp. 
Camphre, . . . . _Fr. Kamfora, . . . .Bus. 

Karpura, . 

Oapuru, 

Carpuram, . 

Carpuramu, 


Kampfer, . . 
Kupros, . . 
Kopher, . . , 
Oaufora, . . 
Chinese Camphoi 


. . Jap. 
. . Lat. 
. Malay. 
Port. , Sp. 
. . Bus. 
. Sansk. 
. Singh. 
. . Tam. 
. . Tel. 


Chinese Camphor tree, Ohang-nau, Pien-nau, Shau- 
naii, Ohang-chau-fu, Shau-chau-fu. 

Camphor of Borneo, or Barus Camphor, Lung-nau- 
hiang, Po-luh-hiang, Hoh-po-lo-hiang, Ping-pien, 
Mei-hwa-p’ien. 

The camphor of commerce is obtained from two 
trees, one of which, Dryobalanops camphora, grows 
in Sumatra, Borneo, and Labuan ; the other, the 
Camphora officinalis, or Lauras camphora, grows 
in China. The names for it in many languages of 
the world, are sufficiently alike to show that a 
knowledge of the substance came from one source, 
probably China or Sumatra, and the words Dutch, 
or Japan, or Tub camphor, Barus camphor, China 
camphor, Formosa camphor, have been ad<led 
merely to indicate the place of production- The 
unrefined or crude camphor of commerce is the 
product of the Camphora officinalis, and is of two 
kinds, viz. Dutch or Japan, or Tub camphor, so 
called from being brought from Batavia to Europe 
in tubs, containing 1 cwt. to H cwt., and is in 
the form of lumps of pinkish grains. The second 
kind is called ordinary crude camphor, China 
camphor, and Formosa camphor, much of it being 
produced in Formosa, shipped to China, and re- 
shipped to Europe in square chests lined with 
lead-foil, and containing from to cwt. In 
this crude state it consists of dirty greyish grains. 
This crude material is obtained by distillation 
from the roots and wood of the Camphora officin- 
alis tree, which is chopped up and split up into 
billets, which are boiled in plenty of water in large 
boilers, with a conical or round straw cover 
smeared with clay outside ; and, as the water boils, 
the crude camphor is deposited on the inner straw! 
Refined camphor is obtained from this product by 


CAMPHOB. 


CAMPHOR A. 


distillation, which is carried on in various ways; 
but the whole process consists in using two round 
vessels, inverting one above the other, and adding 
2 per cent, of quicklime in order to absorb any 
oil, and distil from one vessel to another. Two 
earthen pots, luted together, answer perfectly, a 
very small aperture being left for the escape of 
air on the first application of heat. It is largely 
refined in Bombay. In China it is prepared very 
carelessly, by soaking in water the chipped wood 
of the root, trunk, and branches, and sublim- 
ing it. 

The Borneo or Banis camphor, the Liing-naou- 
hiang or ‘ dragon’s-brain perfume’ of the Chinese, 
is a product of the Dryobalanops camphora, Coh- 
hrooke. It is much esteemed in China, and is called 
by the natives and in commerce, ‘ kapur barns,’ 
or Barns camphor, to distinguish it from the product 
of the Camphora officinalis, or Japan camphor. It 
derives its name of Barns from a place in Sumatra 
where it is produced, and whence it was probably 
first exported . The tree is found on all the northern 
parts of Borneo, and is said to be particularly 
abundant in the country of the Kyan, in the in- 
terior, on the Bintulu and Eejang rivers. The pro- 
duce, though so valued by the Chinese, is not much 
used by the natives, though it is occasionally taken 
inwardly as a medicine. The price in China of 
the Borneo camphor is said to be higher than that 
of Japan, in the proportion of twenty to one ; it has 
been supposed that this disproportion is caused 
more by some fancies of the consumer than any 
real distinction of properties. As not one in ten trees 
is found to produce camphor, its presence must 
be caused by a particular state, either of vigour or 
disease, in the tree ; and the camphor collectors 
cut notches in the trees, in order, before felling, 
to ascertain whether they are likely to produce 
camphor. It is said that in those which produce 
it, the younger and smaller trees are often found 
to be quite as prolific as the older and larger trees. 
The camphor is found in a concrete state in the 
crevices or fissures of the wood, so that it can 
only be extracted by felling the tree, which is 
afterwards cut into blocks and split into wedges, 
and the camphor, which is white and transparent, 
is then taken out. An essential oil is also found 
in hollows in the wood, which the natives crystal- 
lize artificially ; but the camphor thus obtained is 
not so much esteemed as that found naturally 
crystallized. From the oldest and richest trees 
they rarely collect more than two ounces. After 
a long stay in the woods, frequently of three 
months, during which they may fell a hundred 
trees, a party of thirty persons rarely bring away 
more than 15 or 20 pounds of solid camphor, 
wmrth from 200 to 250 dollars. The variety and 
price of this costly substance are enhanced by a 
custom which has immemorially prevailed among 
the Batta race, of delaying the burial of every 
person who, during bis life, had a claim to the 
title of raja (of which each village has one) until 
some rice, sown on the day of his death, has sprung 
up, grown, and borne fruit. The corpse, till then 
kept above ground among the living, is now, 
with these ears of rice, committed to the earth, 
like the grain six months before, and thus the 
hope is emblematically expressed that, as a new 
life arises from the seed, so another life shall begin 
for man after his death. During this time the 
corpse is kept in the house, enclosed in a coffin 


made of the hollowed trunk of a durinon, and the 
whole space between the coffin and the body is 
filled with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased raja frequently 
impoverish themselves. Camphor oil is also said to 
be collected by incisions at the base of the trunk, 
from which the clear balsamic juice is very slowly 
discharged. Bar us camphor is getting scarce, as 
the tree must be destroyed to obtain it. About 
800 pikuls are annually sent to China. ^laiay 
camphor is more fragrant and not so pungent as 
the Chinese camphor. 983 tubs of camphor were 
exported from Java in 1843 ; 625 bales were im- 
ported in 1843, the produce of the Japanese 
empire, and 559 pikuls exported from Canton in 
1844. In London in 1880 it was selling at 85s. 
the cwt. The v^ood of the camphor tree is good 
timber, suited for house and ship building. The 
lic|uid camphor of the same tree appears of the 
natui’e of camphogen. Dr. A. T. Thoixison, by 
passing a current of oxygen gas through it, con- 
verted it into camphor. In Spain, a camphor has 
been obtained from some of the Labiatae. In 
Burma considerable quantities have been produced 
from the Blumea grandis ; and a similar chemical 
product has been obtained in Europe, by passing a 
stream of muriatic gas through turpentine. It is 
largely employed in medicine ; and to burn cam- 
phor before an idol forms part of the ritual of the 
Hindus. — Low's Sarawak^ pp. 44-46 ; Marsderis 
Sumatra, p. 150 ; JRmjle's Mat Med. ; Crawfurd's 
Dictionarif, p. 81 ; Birnmonds' Comm. Prod.; O^Sh. ; 
Masmds Tenasserim ; Tomlinson, pp. 287-8. 

CAMPHORA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Lauraceae, of 'which three species, 0. glanduii- 
fera, C. officinarum, and C. porrecta occur in the 
south and east of Asia. 

Camphora glandulifera, Nees, is the Laurus 
glandulifera, Wall. It is a tree of the Nepal 
mountains, with small yellowish-green odoriferous 
flowers, and pale yellow light wood, smelling 
strongly of camphor while fresh. It is weak and 
unfit for furniture. Its bark has been named the 
sassafras of Nepal. Dr. Royle says (111. Him. Bot.) 
it contains solid grains of camphor in its wood. 
— Voigt, p. 308 ; Royle, p. 324 ; O'^Sh. p. 545. 

Camphora officinarum. Bank. Laurus cam- 
phora, Linn., officinal camphor tree, camphor 
laurel. A considerable tree of Cochin-China, For- 
mosa, Japan, and China, principally near Chiu- 
chu, in the province of Foh-kien ; also in Canton, 
Hu-peh, Kwang-si, and Foh-kien. The tree fur- 
nishes excellent planks, beams, and boards. Cam- 
phor is diffused through all parts of the plant; 
the root, trunk, and branches, when cut into chips, 
are boiled in water and then sublimed into inverted 
straw cones contained within earthen capitals. It 
is thus obtained in the form of crude camphor, 
chiefly from the province of Foh-kien and the oppo- 
site island of Formosa, but some of good quality 
is also procured from Japan. It is sometimes 
imported into Britain from Batavia. — Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, ii. p. 137 ; 0'Shaiighnessy,p.4:bb. 

Camphora porrecta. Lmn. 

C. parthenoxylon, JSTees. | Laurus pseudo sassafras, 
Laurus ,, Jack. \ Blain. 

A tree of Penang, Sumatra, and Java, furnish- 
ing a strong wood, which is durable if kept dry. 
— Voigt; Roxh. ii. 708. 

Camphor Oil, Kapur minyak, Malay ; the liquid 
camphor of the Dryobalanops camphora tree. 


CAMPNOSPEEMA ZEYLANICUM. 
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Camphor Cup, a cup for use after the manner 
of the quassia- wood or ‘ bitter cup.’ 

Camphor Wood of Sumatra is from the Bryo- 
balanops camphora, of which the wood is bard, 
compact, and brownish-coloured. The fragrant, 
light-coloured, soft wood of which the trunks 
and boxes of China are made, is supposed to 
be that of the camphor tree of Japan, I^aurus 
camphora, or Camphora officinarum. Camphor- 
wood is valuable for the construction of chests 
and almirahs, as its powerful odour protects the 
contents from the ravages of white ants and other 
insects. The Martaban camphor -wood, Laurus 
sassafras, is from a very large tree, scattered 
sparsely throughout the Tenasserim provinces. 
Wallich wrote that it was very like Laurus glandu- 
lifera, which furnishes the sassafras and camphor- 
wood of Nepal. The Karens call it the ‘tree 
galanga,’ from its fragrance. — Holtz; Mason; 
O' Shaucflmessy, 

CAMPNOSPEEMA ZEYLANICUM. Thw. A 
tree 30 to 40 feet high, not uncommon in Ceylon, 
grown’ng on the banks of streams at Ratnapura 
and lower part of the Saffragam district up to 
4000 feet elevation. — Beddome^ p. 168. 

CAMPONG. Malay. A village, an enclosure, 
a courtyard, the Anglo-Indian compound, the ' 
Hindi angan. 

CAMRUKH. Find. Averrhoa carambola. 

CAM SING MOON or Cum sing moon, a safe i 
harbour in the Canton river, formed between the 
southern port of Keeow island, and a point of 
Macao island called Bluff Head. It was much 
frequented by opium vessels. — Horshnrgh, 

CAM- WOOD, a dyewood from the Baphia 
nitida of Africa, used in dyeing the bright red of 
English bandana handkerchiefs. 

^ CANAAN. This name, according to one autho- 
rity, is from Ghana, the ancient name of Phoenicia. 
According to another, Canaan or Palestine was 
called after Canaan, the youngest son of Ham. 

CANADA TURPENTINE, or Canada balsam, is 
obtained from the Abies balsamea in Canada. 
Between the bark and the wood of the trunks and 
branches of the trees are vesicles containing the 
oleo-resin, which exudes when they are broken. 
Canada balsam is much used by varnish-makers in 
the manufacture of some of the most transparent 
varnishes. It is also extensively employed by 
opticians as a cement. The great value of Canada 
balsam for optical purposes, depends on its trans- 
parency and its refractive power, which is nearly 
equal to that of glass. When used to connect the 
pieces of an achromatic lens, it prevents the loss 
of light by reflection, and excludes moisture and 
other foreign bodies ifrom the space between the 
surfaces of the glasses. In Nicol prisms (single 
image prisms of Iceland spar) it serves the im- 
portant purpose of transmitting the ordinary ray, 
and of interrupting the passage of the extraordi- 
nary one ; its index of refraction being intermediate 
between that of Iceland spar for the ordinary ray, 
and that of the same substance for the extraordi- 
nary ray. — Pereira, 

CANAGA. Can., Tel. Pongamia glabra. 

CANALS for irrigation are of the greatest im- 
portance in all the tropical countries liable to 
the calamities resulting from excessive droughts. 

The great canal of the world is that of Suez^ 
connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 
and separating Africa from Asia. It was com- 


menced 25th April 1859, the first ships passed 
I through it in the year 18(|7, and it w^as formally 
opened for trafl6c in December 1869. It had occu- 
pied ten years of labour to bring it to that state, 
and cost to that period 13 millions sterling IS 
kror of rupees. 

In British India the great works are the Ganges 
Canal, the Eastern Jumna Canal, the Agra Canals, 
and the Lower Gauges Canal. 

The Multan Inundation Canals supply the dis- 
trict of Multan between the Sutlej and the Chenab, 
where rain hardly ever falls, and convert it into 
a succession of beautiful gardens, shaded by palm 
trees. There is a burning sun above and canals 
flowing below. 

The rude inundation canals of Gugalra and 
other districts of the Bari Doab above Multan, are 
of value, and from those in the rich country of 
Muzaffargarh, between the Chenab and the Indus, 
the land is made one sheet of cultivation. 

The inundation canals of the Shahjmr district 
draw their supply from the Jhelum. 

The Derajat Canals run parallel with the river 
Indus and fill during the periods of inundation. 

The AT/iudur lands of the Babawulpur State are 
10 or 12 miles wide, and border the Indus. They 
are irrigated by inundation canals from the Sutlej. 

The aggregate length of the Upper Sutlej Canals 
is 213 miles. 

The Khanwah Canal leaves the Sutlej at a point 
20 miles below Firozpur, by a mouth 90 feet wide, 
narrowing to 20 feet at the end of its length of 55 
miles. 

The Sohag 73| miles long, leaves the 

Sutlej a little below the mouth of the Khanwah, 
and irrigates the country between that canal and 
the river. 

The Para Nullah is a continuation of the Sohag, 
and is connected with the old bed of the Beas by 
a channel called Nawabbin. 

The Kutora Nullah is to the north of the Khan- 
wah canal, and it was proposed to bring into it 
the waters of the Sutlej. 

The canals of the Lower Sutlej and the Chenab 
fertilize the Multan district, irrigating 120,000 
acres, belonging to 120,000 villagers. In 1871-72 
they were 89 in number, with an aggregate length 
of 632 miles I 11 had been made by the British. 

The Indus Canals include those of Muzaffar- 
nagar and the Derajat There are 66 in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, drawing their supplies 
from the Indus and. the Chenab. Those of the 
Derajat are 592 miles in aggregate length, of 
which, up to 1871-72, 108 had been constructed 
by the British. 

The Hera Ghazi Khan district and the Sind 
Sagar Doab need irrigation. 

The Peshawur mllep, with, the exception of a 
small opening towards the Indus, is encircled by 
mountains, and comprises 2400 square miles, 
divided into two by the river Kabul, which enters 
the plain at Michni. It is joined midway by the 
Swat river flowing from the N.W., and entering 
the plain at Abazai it waters Yusufzai by many 
channels, the Bara from the S.W. entering the 
plain at Shaikhan. 

Bahawulpur State extends for 300 miles along 
the left banks of the Sutlej, Cheuab, and Indus, 
In former times, the Ghaggar, the ancient Saras- 
wati, flowed through it from the Siwalik moun- 
tains to the Indus, between Rori and Uch, parallel 
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with the Sutlej, but it dried up ; and ruins of old 
towns are dotted alongjts banks, and all the once 
fertile tract is now barren and sandy, drifted from 
the desert, and is known astbe BahawulpurBangar. 
To the west of the Bangar are narrow strips 10 or 
12 miles wide, along the left banks of the Indus, 
Olienab, and Sutlej, called the Khadar. In 1867- 
70, Major Minchin, political agent, led a canal 
105 miles long from the Sutlej, and called it the 
Ford-wah. He also formed six small canals in the 
Khairpur district. 

Below Khairpvr^ are the Vahind, the Khanwah, 
Naoranga, Kutubwah, Sultan wah, Mubarakwah, 
Minchinwah, Baruswah, Sadikwah, and the Hari- 
ari or Fertiliser, all of them large channels 100 to 
200 feet wide, irrigating a vast area by an endless 
network of branches, and annually cleared out. 

From the Indus nine canals lead, two of them 
excavated by the British ; and in July and August 
the Indus floods the face of the country, the 
waters reuniting to run into the eastern Narra, a 
great channel belonging to the Sind system of 
irrigation. 

In the Bari Doah^ between the Beas and Ravi 
rivers, there has been a great State canal com- 
pleted ; but canals are still needed for the 7,000,000 
of acres unirrigated in the Rechna Doab, between 
the Ravi and Chenab ; the Ghuch Doab, between 
the Chenab and Jhelum ; and the Sind Sagor Doab, 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. 

Thatof the Bari Doah up to 1871-72 cost upwards 
of £2,000,000, and was irrigating 300,000 acres. 

The great Sirhind Canaly commenced in 1871- 
72, was projected to draw its waters from the 
Sutlej, to irrigate an immense area now desert, 
and the total cost was estimated at £2,980,427, a 
third part of which was to be borne by the native 
states. 

After the rivers of the Panjab unite at Mithan- 
kot, the Indus flows for 450 miles to the sea, 
through the arid rainless country of Sind. Here 
artificial irrigation is essential to cultivation. The 
river during bygone ages has silted up, and its 
banks are now greatly above the alluvial plain. 
When the bed attains a certain height the water 
falls over, and since historical times the river has 
been changing its course to the west. The banks 
are permanent only at Sukkur ; at Jharrak, where 
it is bound by rocky banks ; and at Kotri, by hills 
and deep tenacious clayey soil. The canals are 
excavations carried away from the river in an 
oblique direction, so as to secure as great a fall as 
possible. They vary from 10 to 100 feet in width, 
and from 4 to 10 feet in depth, and none are deep 
enough to draw off water from the river except 
during inundations. The irrigation is carried on 
by the water flowing into the channels during the 
inundations, or it is raised by the aid of machinery 
or Persian wheels. Some of the canals are 70 and 
80 miles long. On the western or right bank, the 
chief canals are the Sind, 66^ miles, Ghar or Lar- 
khana, Bigari, and Western Narra. 

On the east or left bank of the Indus river is 
the Eastern Narra. It was an ancient channel 
which passed through the Thur, and had near it 
among the sand-hills, about 400 small dunds or 
lakes or bottoms. In 1859 a channel from the 
river at Rori was led into it, and its channel was 
dammed at places to prevent the escape of water 
into the large dunds. 

Two canals have been led from the Eastern 
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Narra, — the Mitrau, which in 1866 had 190 miles 
open, and irrigated 156,803 acres, and the Thur 
canal, irrigating 38,000 acres. Under Sir Bartle 
Frere’s administration, the ancient channel of the 
Narra, 120 miles long, was reopened on the 7tli 
May 1867, to distribute water over the vast plain 
of Mirpur. 

From Hyderabad southwards, the Fullali canal 
is the main feeder of irrigation channels. Origin- 
ally it was a natural branch of the Indus, which it 
rejoined 16 miles below Hyderabad ; this was 
stopped by a dam in the time of the Amirs, and its 
waters were sent into the Gaja, the Guni, and 
other canals* 

Hi 1861 the cost of clearances of the main 
canals was £41,041, but the allotment in 1871-72 
was insufficient. Canals of a permanent character, 
proposed to be led off the Indus from Sukkur, 
Jharak, and Kotri ; and the first of these, from 
Sukkur, was opened in 1870. 

In the valley of the Ganges^ above its junction 
with the Jumna at Allahabad, and in the whole 
length of the country through which the J umna 
flows, the rainfall does not exceed 30 inches. 
Firoz Shah, emperor of Dehli between 1351 and 
1388, drew a canal from the Jumna to water his 
favourite hunting ground at Hissar, but it had 
long fallen into disrepair, when Akbar in 1568 
ordered its restoration. In 1626, Shah Jahan’s 
engineer, Ali Murdan Khan, projected a canal in 
the Doab, which shortly ceased to flow. He also led 
one from that of Firoz, to convey water to the 
city of Dehli. The Dehli canal crossed the low- 
land by a masonry aqueduct, traversed the Aravalli 
hills by a canal cut through the solid rock, 60 
feet deep at the crest, and flowed through the city 
in a masonry bed, throwing off innumerable minor 
streams; but in 1753 this branch ceased to flow. 
When the British came into possession, all these 
works had fallen into ruin, and in 1820 the canal 
of Firoz was restored from where the Jumna issues 
from the Siwalik hills. At Dehli it separates into 
a branch which enters the city at the Kabul gate, 
and part of it flows down the Chandni Ohouk ; the 
other branch follows that of Firoz to Hissar, and 
sends off the Rohtak branch. The united length 
is 445 miles, and that of the watercourses 728 
miles; and the total outlay up to 1871-72 was 
£282,517, from about 447,171 acres. 

The Gaiiges Canal^ commenced in 1848, was 
opened on the 8th April 1854. It is wholly a 
British project. The water is brought from Ganes 
Ghat on the Ganges, 2^ miles north of the town 
of Hurdwar, close to the foot of the Siwalik 
mountains. The main channel is 348 miles 
long, ^ and the branches 306 and the distri- 
butaries 3078, in aggregate length ; and 767,000 
acres in 5061 villages are irrigated by them. The 
principal engineer was Sir Proby Cautley. Com- 
mencing at Hurdwar, as the river Ganges issues 
from the mountains, it runs through the country 
on the right bank of the river. One of its many 
branches re-enters the Ganges at Cawnpur, and 
another joins the river Jumna. The canal is 
carried by a great viaduct, three miles long, over 
the river Salani. It is of earth, and is protected 
by a wall of masonry and a bridge of fifteen arches, 
each of fifty feet of span, through the volume of 
another river, and beneath the bed of a third, and 
was planned to re-enter the Ganges at Benares. 
The Splani , aqueduct leaves a clear waterway of 
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700 feet, and cost £300,000. The total cost of suffered from them. The E.L Irrigation Company 
the canal was not less than two millions sterling | undertook to form a great anicut, and it was 


(£2,036,000). It takes about 75 per cent, of the 
water of the Ganges, whose volume, however, is 
not diminished. It traverses the Doab, and by j 


commenced in 1862; they failed, and in 18G8 
transferred their works to the Government for 
£1,050,000, but the water has never brought re- 


countless branches, dykes, and channels, irrigates munerative rates. 

almost every village throughout a tract of country Canals, as watercourses for cultivation, have 
upwards of 800 miles in length, and is supplied to only since 1862 been in progress in the Bombay 
every tiller on payment of a water tax. At Hurd- Presidency, A weir of 1550 feet has been thrown 
war, the pass through which it issues, at the across the Girnar river, in Kandesh, and one across 
lowest ebb discharges about 7000 cubic feet of the Fanjur, In Sultanah a weir 2000 feet long 


water every second. Its current was too strong 
for navigation, and the expected advantages from 


has ]^een dmwn across the Kistna, to feed channels 
45 miles long. A large tank has been formed at 


it for irrigation w^ere not attained. It is carried Koorgaum near Barsee, a reservoir at Mukti near 
through Hurdwar, Alighur, Cawnpur, Hamirpur Dhulia, and a tank at Hurtola. A reservoir has 


(530 miles), with branches to Futehghur, Buland- 
shahr, and Koel. A ridge of land rises slightly 
above the level of the adjacent country, and runs 


been constructed near Sholapur at a cost of 
£90,000. liarge works have been planned for 
Gujerat and the W. Dekhan, and others for the 


along the centre of the Doab, sloping down on Central Provinces *, for works from the Pench river 
the one side to the Jumna, and on the other to north of Nagpur, and from the Warda river to its 
the Ganges. The canal has been constructed on south, and for the waters of the Betwa river to be 
the top of this ridge to the vicinity of Alighur, led to irrigate Bmidelkband, which has been fifteen 
whence it diverges into two channels, one to times desolated by famine in the last three cen- 


Cawnpur, and the other to Hamirpur and Etawa. 
■On the completion of the canal, it was opened in 
April 1854, and the water admitted on an aqueduct 
across the Solani river at Roorkee. The engineer, 


turies. One -third of the water will go to the 

Patiala State. , 

In Madras^ of the native engineering works, 
those for the application of water to iri'igate fields 


Sir Proby Cautley, on leaving Calcutta, was and gardens, wells, tanks, and river channels take 
honoured with a salute from the batteries of Fort the first rank. There are innumerable tanks or 
William, and was favourably noticed in the artificial lakes of various sizes formed in basins, that 
Government Gazette. near Oummum being seven miles in circumference. 

The Agra Canal has been led off from the Jumna The most northern of its rivers, the Godavei'y^ at 
below Dehli, to irrigate the lands of Dehli, Rajamundry, when about fifty-five miles from 
Agra, and Muttra. It irrigates 350,000 acres, the sea, divides into two streams, forming a delta 
The Futtehpur Sikri reservoir may also be men- of rich alluvial country. A little above this point 
tioned. the river is 2000 yards broad, but it soon expands 

The RokilkJiand Canals comprise the Nehtore, at Dowlaishwaram into a width of three times 


the Nugina, the Bygool, 180 miles, the Muradabad, that extent, parted, however, by islands into four 


the Paba, 13 miles long, and the Kailas canals ; 
and the Kiteha and Dhora watercourses, 32 


branches. An anicut has there been thrown across 
the channel, the united lengths of the four dams 


They irrigate the belt of country along being 3955 yards. Upwards of two miles of 


the Terai, where much rice is grown. 

There are five canals in the Dehra valley^ be- 


stream is blocked up by a solid, well - protected 
, mass of stone, in lime cement, with a breadth at 


tween the Ganges and the Jumna, aggregating 67 the base of nearly 130 feet, and a height of twelve 


miles in length, and irrigating 11,039 acres. 
There are ten miles of rajbuha. 


feet above the natural surface of the water. Along 
the left bank of the river is one channel, another 


The tanks in Mhairwara in 1871-72 had a total to Cocanada, and other channels ; the total being 


area of 8675, and irrigated 14,826 acres. 


840 miles of main channel, irrigating 780,000 


were largely constructed by Colonels Hall and acres of land. In 1871-72 there were 56,471 boats 
Dixon. and rafts engaged in trafiBc on this canal. 

The cawaZ 5 iV.TF. have irrigated The rajas of Vijayanagar in 1521 constructed 

on the average 1,065,460 acres. nine dams across the Tumbudra river, and had 

A dam has been thrown across the Sane river, channels of 89 miles of total length. The old 
and two main channels lead off from it, travellers, Conti and Ciesar Frederick, tell of cool 


The Cana Z was partly open in 1871-72. streams flowing through the streets of the city. 


It is 52 miles long, to irrigate 200,000 acres. 


In 1860 the Madras Canal and Irrigation Corn- 


Mention may be made of the Arrali Canal^ 70 pany undertook to bring a navigation and irriga- 
miles long, to irrigate 430,000 acres, and of the tion canal frCm the river, throwing an anicut 
Patna Canal^ 84 miles long, to irrigate 390,000 across at Sankasala ; its history is useful, 
acres. It was intended to provide for the continuous 

The Humirpore and Jhansi irrigation works irrigation of the Bellary district, of the Koondey 
consist of lakes and reservoirs, partly natural, valley and the Nellore district. The weir across 
partly artificial, and are under the direct control the Tumbudra at Sankasala was 1600 yards in 
of the civil authorities {Friend of India; Annals total length of clear overfall, which was broken 


of Indian Administratmi), 


into two lengths by an intervening island. 


The Malianadi river drains the fertile plain of Hindry Aqueduct carried the canal, 90 feet broad 
Chatisgarh, in the Central Provinces, and falls and 8 feet deep clear waterway, over that river, 


into the Bay of Bengal after a course of 529 miles. 
Its basin covers an area of 45,000 square miles. 


at an elevation of 32 feet, by 40 -feet arches, the 
length between the abutments being 651 feet ; the 


It is liable to Feavy but short-lived floods, and cost of the first 75 miles was £8710 per mile ; the 
the province of Orissa at the deltas has long next 115 miles cost £2900 per mile ; and the whole 
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canal cost £5260 per mile. It Las not produced 
all the hoped-for benefits for irrigation, and for 
navigation it has not been applied. ^ Indeed, 
navigation and irrigation seem incompatible. 


CAXAMBOO. Tam. Crotalaria juncea, Linn. 
CANARA, a maritime province on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, with an ai“ea of 
7800 square miles. It is arranged by the British 


At Ramatra, 60 milesfrom the sea, ananicutor into two revenue districts, North Canara or 
dam 1250 yards long, with a base of 305 feet, has collectorate of Honore, and South Oanara as far 
been thrown across the Kistna river, and its channels south as the Chundragherry river, and from that 
irrigate the Guntur and Masulipatam districts, river commences Malabar, Canara formed part of 
The delta covers an area of 10,000 square miles, the Mysore Dominions, and came under British 
From the E. side the main channel is divided into rule after the fall of Seringapatara in 1799. 
two branches, one to Masulipatam, the other to Below the mountains the country is rocky, moun- 
Ellom. It was constructed by General Charles tainous, intersected by numerous mountain streams 
Orr. The main western channel divides into the running to the sea, with exceedingly fertile valleys. 


Nizampatam and Commamur branches. 


The Garsuppa falls of the Sherranutty river have 


The Krishna Canal, in the Bombay Presidency, is four portions. The Grand Fall falls perpendi- 
excavated from above the dam near Kurvar in the cularly 880 feet. Three languages are spoken, 


Satara district. 


viz., Tulu in the ancient Tuluva country, Malealam 


The Ekruk tank is four miles north of Sholapur as far north as the Chundragherry river, and 
on the Adela, a branch of the river Bhiraa. Its Canaresein the taluks of Honawarand Gundapore 
dam is 7200 feet long, and 72 feet high in the above the Ghats. In the Buntwal taluk ax'e 
centre, and the lake formed is square miles, colossal images of Gomata Raya, carved out of 
It submerged five villages, two of them in the single blocks of granite, and placed on the tops of 
Nizam’s territory, but 35,840 acres are brought hills. The interior of the Jain temple at Mood- 
under the influence of the tank. biddery is beautiful. Near Gundapore, close to 

An anicut was completed across the Fennar the sea, is a small fresh- water lake, in which the 


river at Nellore in 1855. It was breached by the 
hurricane of 1857, but restored in 1861, and in 


Hoowana or flower fish is caught. 

North Canara^ since the 1st Feby. 1862, has 


1863 the irrigated area was 32,874 acres. It is been administered by the Bombay Presidency. 


620 yards in length. 


lies between lat. 13° 52' and 15° 31' N., and long. 


The Caumry and Colerun anicuts are the most 74° 10' and 75° 7' E., with an area of 4235 sq. m., 
ancient in Southern India, and those to which the and in 1872 a population of 398,406 persons, 
British first directed their attention. At the head 364,402 of them being Hindus. The Havik 
of the island of Srirangam, near Trichinopoly, the Brahmans cultivate betel -nut gardens. The 
main river divides into two branches, the southern Nanaiti Mahomedans are seamen ; they are well 
retaining the name of Cauvery, the northern being to do, and represent the colonies of Arab 
•called the Colerun ; and the tendency was for the merchants of whom a remnant still exists along 
Cauvery to silt up, and the whole of the water to the coast from Gogo southwards. There are 
pour into the Colerun. The native anicut had Sidi Mahomedans, descendants of African slaves 
been built about the third century of the Christian whom the Portuguese held. They have the 
era, and consisted of a solid mass of rough stone woolly hair and black skin of the pure African 
1080 feet long and 40 feet broad, irrigating negro; are poor, and cultivate little patches rudely 
669,000 acres. Sir Arthur Cotton threw a masonry in the forests. 

anicut, 750 yards long, across the Colerun, rest- South Canara is under the Madras Presidency, 
ing it on three lines of wells 6 feet in diameter in It lies between lat. 14° 31' and 15° 31' N. and 
the sandy bed of the river, which has thrown the long. 74° 1' and 75° 2' E., and has as its eastern 
water into the Cauvery and cleared the bed of the boundary the Western Ghats, through which the 
Colerun. In 1836 an anicut was thrown across Manjarabad, Kolur, and other passes lead up to 
the Colerun to regulate the supply of water for Mysore and Goorg ; its area is 3902 sq. m. The 
S. Arcot. Colonel Sim was the engineer. people, about a million in number, consist of 

TheMauriConwai river is in Mysore, with the Nun- Saraswati, Konkani, and Sivalik Brahmans, Bant, 
door Sreeramadwara and Maseehully reservoirs. Koragar ; Portuguese of mixed descent, native 
The Periar river runs to waste into the Cochin Christians, Mopla of Arab descent. The aborigines 
marine lagoon, and it has been proposed to turn include the Malekudi, Koragar, Holyar. The 
it into the eastern districts by a cutting 140 feet Malekudi are a forest race who practise the 
deep and a dam 60 feet high, and add to the water Kumari cultivation, but labour on coffee estates, 
supply of Madura and Ramnad, now obtained from The languages spoken are Tulu, Malealam, 


the Vaiga. 


Canarese, and Konkani, besides Urdu and English, 


The Tambrapurni river waters the Tinnevelly Tulu, the language of Tuluva, is spoken between 

‘.i. Ti. 1 T .--J T -1 .1 _ 1 TfT- 111 1 1 .1 


district. It has been crossed by several dams in 
very ancient times. 


Udipi and Kumbla by about 180,000 people, south 
of the Puishwenni river and elsewhere; with 


The East Coast Canal from Madras to Sadras is Moplas, Malealam is the prevailing tongue. Prior 
for traffic. ^ to British rule, the Holyar were the slaves of the 


The Grand Canal of China has been led through Wargdar or proprietors, and even yet continue in 
and near a series of lakes, some of considerable a state of modified serfdom.— : Imp. Gaz. : 


extent, extending all the way from Nan Wang, in 
lat. 35° 55' N., long. 116° 30' E., down to the 
Yang-tze-kiang . — Moral and Material Progress.^ 
1871-2 ; MarkhaWiS Embassy; Annl Ind, Adm. ; 


Madras Records. 

CANARESE or Karnataka is an ancient 
classical and a modern dialect, the former con- 
taining different inflexional terminations. Hala 


Report on the Administration of the Panjab ; Kannada, is an ancient written character formerly 


PowelVs Handbook j Econ. Prod, Panjab; Jack- 
sou's Manual, See Irrigation* 


used by the Canarese people in writing. Canarese 
is a language in the centre of the Indian Peninsula, 




CANARESE. 


CANARIUM COMMUNE. 


spoken by about nine millions of people, partly 
under the Hyderabad, the Mysore, and the British 
Governments of Bombay and Madras. The 
ancient Hindu terra, Karnatica, comprehended 
all the high table-land in the south of India above 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, and its rulers 
seem never to have held sway beneath the Ghats ; 
though in the present day, by a strange fatality, it 
is now only the countries below the Ghats, the 
vGarnatic on the''; east and, Canara on the west, to ■ 
which the name of the ancient Karnatica kingdom 
has come to be applied, and its name is now 
never given to the Bala Ghat, or country above 
\ the Ghats.' 

The great bulk of the Ganarese-speaking people 
are of one race, who are pure Dravidians. They 
have adopted the Jangama sectarian faith, the 
followers of which, by their tenets, ought to have 
no caste distinctions. Most of their subdivisions 
are restricted to vegetable products as food ; and 
so carefully do they act up to these, that no one 
of these vegetarians will even bring any living 
creature for sale to any one of a flesh- eating 
people. Their sect is, perhaps, amongst the 
most exclusive of all in India. It is doubtless this 
tenderness towards animal life that guides them 
to their avocations, which are mostly those of civil 
life, cultivators and shopkeepers, and may have 
led to their non-resistance to invaders ; but in all 
the great armies which the British have formed 
during the past century, of the Canarese Jangama 
sectarians not more than a few thousand men 
may have become soldiers, and certainly not 
even one of that portion who abstain from animal 
food. The Teling and Canarese nations have, 
till recently, continued equally advanced as to 
elementary school education; and though, in this 
respect, both races fall short of the progress made 
by the energetic, restless, irapetuous Tamil people, 
they are greatly in advance of the Mahratta. 
For nearly 200 years the inland tract occupied 
by the Canarese-speaking people had been tra- 
versed by great armies, bent on conquest, and 
since the fall of the great Vijayanagar dynasty all 
comers seem to have crossed this tract without 
opposition. 

Canarese, properly the Kannadi or Karnataka 
language, is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu 
on the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
Nizam’s territory as far north as the village of 
Markiindah, lying 30 miles south-west of Beder. 
Also it is spoken in part of the ancient Tuluva 
country on the Malabar coast, now long designated 
as Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of Canarese 
princes. But in Canara, the Malealam, the 
Konkani, and the Tuluva are also spoken, thoxxgh 
less extensively than the Canarese. From a.d. 
800 to 1500 it was free from any admixture of 
foreign words, but since then Sanskrit words have 
been extensively introduced ; and during the 
supremacy of Hyder Ali and Tipu, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it in Mysore, while it 
added Mahratti in the N.W. and Telugu on its 
N.E. The Canarese character differs slightly from 
the Telugu, from which it has been borrowed, but 
the characters used for Tamil, Malealam, and Telugu 
are quite distinct from each other. The ancient 
Canarese character, however, entirely differs from 
that of the modern Telugu, and the Canarese 


I language differs even more widely from the 
! Telugu than it does from the Tamil There is an 
ancient dialect of the Canarese language current, 
as well as modern, the latter differing from the 
former by the use of different inflexional termina- 
tions. The ancient Canarese dialect, however, has 
no connection with the Sanskrit character to 
which that name has been given, in which, viz. 
tlie Hala Kannada, many very ancient inscriptions 
in the Mahratta country as well as in Mysore are 
found. 

CANARIUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Burseracese. Wight says the resinous juice 
of G. commune has properties similar to copaiva, 
while the kernels of the seed afford by expression 
a bland, edible oil C. strictum, Roxb.^ is known 
in Malabar under the name of the ‘ black dammer 
tree,’ in contradistinction to the Vateria Indica, 
which is the ‘white dammer tree.’ This tree is 
rather common in the alpine forests about 
Courtallum in the Tinnevelly district, and is re- 
gularly rented there for the sake of its dammer. 
The dammer is transparent, and of a deep 
brownish - yellow or amber colour when held 
between the eye and the light, but when adhering 
to the tree has a bright, shining, black appearance. 
The fruit is a very hard, three-celled, oval imt, 
tapering at each end. 

Under the names Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson 
mentions two species of Canarium in Canara and 
Sunda, one on the ghats above, and the second 
species of great size cultivated near Bilgil and at 
Siddapore. The choice gum-resin afforded by 
these trees is extensively used in the arts, and 
exported both inland and to the coast. — Wight ^ 
III. ; Dr, Gibson. See Boswellia ; Resins. 

CANARIUM BENGALENSE. Roxh. An im- 
mense forest tree of Assam, Sylhet, and the ad- 
jacent mountainous countries, flowering in May 
and June. From fissures or wounds in the bark, 
a large quantity of very pure, clear, amber - 
coloured resin exudes, which soon becomes bard 
and brittle, and is not unlike copal. But in the 
Calcutta bazar it was only valued at from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 for seven maunds of eighty pounds each. 
— O'Shaughnessg, p. 285 ; Voigt, p. 149; Roxb. 
iii. p. 136 ; Royle\s Him. Dot. p. 177. 

CANARIUM BRUNNEUM. Thw. 

Scutinanthe brunnea, Thus. 

Maha-bulu-mora, . . . . . Sinoh. 

A tree 50 to 60 feet high, growing in the 
Central Provinces of Ceylon at elevations of 
2000 to 3000 imt.—Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 127. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE. Lmn. Java almond. 

0, mehenbethene, Gcert Colophonia Mauritiana, 

Amyris Zeylanica, Retz. D. 0. 

Balsamodendron Zeylani- Bursera paniculata, Lam., 

cum, Kunth. Runiph. 

Bois de Colophane, . Fr. Jungli Badam, . . Hixx). 

Grows in the Mauritius, Ceylon, the Peninsula 
of India, the Moluccas, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It was brought from the Moluccas to the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, but in Roxburgh’s time 
did not thrive, owing to the coldness of the 
winter months. The bark yields an abundance of 
limpid oil, with a pungent turpentine smell, con- 
gealing into a buttery, camphoraceous mass. It 
has the same properties as balsam of copaiba, for 
which it could be substituted ; and is said to yield 
East Indian elemi. Its nuts are three-cornered 


CANARIUM GENIGtTLATUM. 


CANDAHAR. 


and edible, but apt to produce diarrhoea.— RoarA 
iii. p. 177 ; O'Shaughnessy, p. 288 \ Voigt, pp. 148-9. 

OANARIUM GENIGULATUM. M^CL A 
large and valuable timber tree found in the Pegu 
valley, but scarce. The wood is white-coloured, 
and adapted to house-building. — McClelland. 

CANARIUM NIGRUM. Moxh. 

Marignia acutifolia, D, 0. 1 Dammara nigra, Humph. 

A tree of Amboyna and the Moluccas; a 
reddish, soft, viscid, heavy - smelling substance 
exudes from wounds in its bark. — Voigt, p. 149. 

CANARIUM PIMELA. Smith Pimela nigrum. 
Liih-lan, Wu-lan, , Ohin. I T’sipg-kwo, . . * Chin. 
Kan-lan, , . , . „ 1 Chinese olive, . . Eno. 

This tree grows in the Chinese provinces of 
Kwang-si and Foh-kien. Its pointed oblong 
fruits, from to inch long, are eaten green or 
shrivelled, and are often preserved in salt. At 
Amoy the hard kernels are often beautifully 
carved for heads. Lan-tang, a kind of gum or 
black dammer, is obtained from its branches, 
bark, and leaves. The kernels of the Pimela alba 
(Luh-lan) are similarly used . — Smith 

CANARIUM STRICTUM. Roxh. 

Dammara nigra legitima, Humph 


Occupies the warm, moister parts of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 1500 feet. A resinous balsam 
exudes copiously from the trunk of this tree, 
which, mixed with paddy chaff, is used by the 
natives for burning, as the smoke drives away 
snakes from the domicile. C. coccineo-bracteatum 
and C. euphyllum are also known. — Thw. i. p. 79. 

CANARY SEED, Phalaris canariensis, Linn. 
Mainly used to feed caged birds. The annual 
British consumption may be estimated at about 
10,000 quarters, of which about 8000 are grown 
in England, especially in the Isle of Thanet and 
Essex. 

CANAVALIA GLADIATA. D. C. Sword- 
bean. 

Dolichos gladiatus, Hoxb, } Dolichos ensiformis, Lour. 


Thelli inara, . . Maleal. 
Kongilam maram, . Tam. 
Karapa Kongilamu, 


Manda-dup, . . . Beno. 

Gugal, Dup, . . . „ 

Black dammer tree, Eng* 

Oanaii, . . . Maleal. 

This very beautiful, large tree is most abundant 
in all the moist ghat forests on the western side 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies up to 
4000 and 4500 feet, but it does not occur in 
Ceylon or elsewhere, and it is never seen in dry 
forests. Its brilliant crimson foliage makes it a 
most beautiful sight when in young leaf. The 
leaves of saplings and young trees are very much 
larger than those of full-grown trees. “ 

This is the black dammer tree of Tinnevelly 
and Malabar, and is so named in contradistinction 
to the Yateria Indica, which is called the white 
dammer tree. 0. strictum is common near Court- 
all urn, where it is rented for its dammer. While 
adherent to the tree, it gives a bright, shining 
black tint, but by translucent light is of a deep 
brownish-yellow or amber colour. The balsam 
exudes in a very fluid state, and trickles down the 


Mekhun, . . 
Makhum-shim ? 
Makshun-sMm, 
Pai-noung-nee, 
Kadsambal, 
Shimlee, 


Beng. 


Buem. 
Hind. 
, Sansk. 


Thamhatin, . . Tam. 
Segapu Thambatin ? ,, 

Tela „ „ 

Tamma ; Obama ? . Tel. 

Segapu? . . . . 


This plant has four varieties, viz. 
a. Flowers and seeds red. I c. Flowers and seeds white 
h. Flowers white, seeds red. j d. Flowers red, seeds grey. 
The three first of these are cultivated for their 
large swordlike pods ; that with the white flowers 
and white seeds is considered the best, and is often, 
two feet long. It is esteemed by Europeans. — 
Mason; Voigt. 

CANAVALIA OBTUSIFOLIA, D. C., 

Koyli avari, . . . Tam. 

Is a common plant on the Coromandel coast, 
where it occurs along with the Ipomsea pescaprse,, 
and is a useful binder of loose BB.nd.—Cleghorn. 

CANAVALIA VIROSA. W. and A. 

Dolichos virosus, Hoxb. 1 Dolichos ensiformis, Lour. 
Kalo Shim, . . Beng. Wild sword-bean, . Eng. 
Kat Shim, ... „ Adavi chamma, . . Tel. 

Hudsumbar of Bombay. 1 Earn chamma, . . „ 

Grows on the Coromandel and Koukan coast, 
and on the seashore of the Tenasserim provinces, 
in great profusion. — Mason. 

OANAXA. This battle, in which the younger 
Cyrus lost his life, was fought in the plain between 
Hit and Felugia. — Kinneir's Memoir, p. 267. 

CANCER, the crab genus of crustacese of the 
family Canceridse; several species occur in Southern 
and Eastern Asia. G. caiiiifex, G. hydromus, 0. 


trunk, where it gradually hardens by exposure to ; maeulatus, and 0. tenax have been 

fliA fitnn • flvA frAsh rAsin o.fmiimim/y tn flow over' . « \ , .1 . .* r\ .-i.*..... 


the sun ; the fresh resin continuing to flow over 
that already hardened, gives the stalactitic ap- 
pearance to the huge lumps of resin, in which 
form the resin is brought to the market. It is 
perfectly homogeneous, has a vitreous fracture. 
It is insoluble in cold, but partially soluble in 
boiling alcohol on the addition of camphor ; when 
powdered, it is readily soluble in oil of turpentine. 
Powdered and burnt on the fire, it emits a more 
resinous smell, and burns with more smoke, than 
wdiite dammer. The size of the lumps of this 
resin, together with its colour and the peculiarity 
of shape already mentioned, suffice to distinguish 
it from other Indian resins.— M”. E. J. R.; Voigt, 
149 ; Roxh. iii. 188. See Gums and Resins. 
CANARIUM SYLVESTRE. G^rtn. 

C. Sylve8trealterum,i2'itm, 1 Schinus Bengalensis, S, 

A tree of Chittagong and Assam. Timber hard, 
tough, and close-grained,, used for furniture. 
CANARIUM ZEYLANIGUM, Blume, 

€. Balsamiferum, Moon. | Kakoona-gass, . . SiNGH; 


transferred to the genera Gecarcinus, Carpilius, 
and Rupellia. 

Cancer roseus, Rd., Red Sea, 

C. integerrimus, Rd., Indian Ocean. 

0. marginatus, Rd., Red Sea. 

0. ocyroe, Rd., Asia seas. 

C. mamillatus, Rd., Australia. 

C. sculptus, Rd., Red Sea. 

C. limbatus, Rd., Red Sea. 

0. savignii, Rd., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

C. calculosus, Rd. , New Holland. 

CANCHI, the Tamil name of Conjeveram. 

OANCHI PANDU. Tel. Solanum nigrum. 

OANCHORI VER. Tam. Tragia involucrata. 

CANORA, Hind. Pavetta Indica. 

CANDAHAR, a town in Afghanistan, in long. 
65° 28' E„ and lat. 31° 87' N., 3484 feet above the 
sea. It is the Khenta of the Vendidad. Accord- 
ing t.o Elphinstone (Caubul, p. 425), there has 
been a city here since the time of Alexander,^ and 
the ancient city stood tiU the reign of the Ghilzai, 
when Shah. Husain founded a new city under < 


566 . 


1 


■XANOALLA. 


CANES. 


the name of Husainabad. Nadir Shah attempted are used in the manufacture of candles. Wax is 
again to alter the site of the town, and built only employed to encase the tallow or lard, which, 
Nadirabad; at last Ahmad Shah founded the from the heat of the climate audits unclarified 
present city, to which he gave the name of Ahmad condition, never becomes hard. — Iloyle^ Arts^ r/c., 
Shahi, and the title of Ashraf-ul-Balad, or the q/* p. 484 ; Thunhergh Traveh^ m, 
noblest of cities; but the old name of Gandahar RoTide^MlSS, 


still prevails among the people, though it has lost OANDLl 
its rhyming addition of Dar-ul-Karar, or the Kandelaars 
abode of quiet. Ahmad Shah himself marked out Chandeliers, 
the limits of the present city, and laid down the Leuehter, . 
regular plan, which is still so remarkable in its Candlesti 
execution. The houses in the town are from Indies but 
16,000 to 20,000; the population, 45,000 in usually cow 
number, consist of different tribes. Houses as OANDLl 
under:— Tt 


Aakyi Khel, 

. 50 Dowlat Shahi 

, 50 

Arab, . . 

. 50 Ghilzai, . . 

100 

Alikozai, . 

. 650 Hindus, . . 

300 

Alizai, 

. 200 Ishakzai, , . 

600 

Achakzai, 

. 150 Ismail Zai, . 

100 

Babi and 

Kakar, , . 

550 

Babur, . 

. 200 Kashmiri, 

100 

Barakzai, 

. 940 Kalezai, . . 

350 

Bardurani, 

. 150 Kharoti, . . 

200 

Bamezai, . 

. 400 Khugiani, 

150 

Bisakzai, . , 

. 100 Madozai, . . 

150 


Slost OANDLESTICKS. 

* the Kandelaars, , . , Dot. Candellieri, . . . . It. 

id out Chandeliers, . . . Fe. Fodsweschnikii, , Bus. 

n the Leuehter, . . , Gee, Candeleros, * . . . Sp. 

in its Candlesticks are in general use in the East 

from Indies, but to shield them from the wind are 
in usually covered with glass shades, 
es as OANDLE-TEEE, Candle-nut tree, Aleurites 
triloba. Its nuts are strung together and used for 
. 100 candles. Torches are made from the candle- wood 
ilSo Demerara. 

The Candle-tree, Parmantiera cereifera, might 
600 t)e introduced into India. It is confined to the 
! 100 valley of the river Chagres (Isthmus of Panama), 
. 100 where it forms entire forests. In entering them 

• a person might almost fancy himself transported 

* into a chandler’s shop. From all the stems and 
’ lower branches of the trees hang long cylindrical 


jtne more remarKaoie ooiecrs are rne lomo or ~ — ; , . - . A 7 

Ahmad Shah, the public baths, the citadel. It blmg a candle^ to have given rise to the popular 
was occupied by the British Indian army from appellation, ‘Palo de velas,’ candle-tree. The 
20th ApriT 1839 till the 8th August 1843, and was *o«>d to numerous herds of cattle. 


re-occupied in 1879. See Afghanistan ; Kan- 
dahar. 

CANDALLA, in lat. 20° S' N., and long. 74° 
49' E., in the Dekhan, N.W. of Aurangabad. The 


— Dr, Seeman. 

CANDY, a province of Ceylon, formed out of 
an ancient kingdom, subdued in the early part of 
the 19th century by the British. The town of 


entrance to the caves of Oandalla il 1932 feet Candy was taken on the 19th July 1819. 


above the sea.— Wife. ScM. See Kandalla. CANDY, Sugar-candy. 

CANDALOO. Tel. Cajanus Indicus. Kurri-shakur, Guj., Hin.' Kal-kandu, . 

CANDELARIA, or candle-fly, is found in Gnlabatu; Batu, Mauay. Kalakanda, 
Labuan and Sarawak, It has a curved and » * * * • 

pointed head. It frequents the tops of lofty Crystallized sugar was at one time 
lyggg ported into India from China, but is 

CANDESH. See Kandesh. . 

CANDIA or Crete, an island in the Mediter- CANDY, a measure of weight < 


Crystallized sugar was at one time largely im- 
ported into India from China, but is now made in 
many parts of India. 

CANDY, a measure of w^eight equal to 600 


Mount Ida, famous in history, is in the some places, but it ^ varies in different 

centre of this island. "towns. A candy (khundee) m one place differs 

CANDT FS very much from the candy of another place. 

Kaarzen, . DuT. Diyan; Lilin, . Malay. Again, a candy, for instance, of metel, is not the 

Chandelle, . . . Fe. Kandil, ... „ same as a candy of tobacco; and there is a 

Kerzen; Lichter, . Gee. Velass, . . . Poet., Sp. different candy for cotton and sugar. The candy 

Butti, , . Guj., Hind. Swjetschi, .... Bus. used in buying is not always the same in the 

Candelle, .... It. Vatti, . . . Tam., Tel. game place as the candy used in selling, 
t all the candles in use in the East Indies CANER. Hind. Nerium odorum. 

Dfted from Europe and America. For; CANES or Rattans. 


Dut. I Diyan j Lilin, 
Fe. Kandil, . . 


. Poet., Sp. 
. . . Bus. 
. Tam., Tel. 


Almost all the candles in use in the East Indies 
are imported from Europe and America. For 
lighting, the natives use oil lamps of various 
shapes, often of metal fixed on an iron spike, 
which they stick into the ground. Wax and 
tallow candles are, however, made in several parts 
of India, — in Vizagapatam, Goa, Malabar, Patna, 
Calcutta, Peddapore, and Berhampur; but the 
large importations of candles from Europe have 
caused the manufacture to decline considerably. 
It is useful to place two thin instead of one thick 
wick in each, and the wicks should be plaited, not 
twisted. Wax candles improve with age. The 


Canne, roseau, . 

, Fe. 

Bed, . . Hind., 

Fees. 

Baton, raton, 


Canao, .... 

, Sp. 

Rohrfe, , , . , 

. Gee. 

Junco de Indias, . 

* ,, 

Nathur, . . . 

. Guj. 

Perambugal, , . 

Tam. 

Botan, , . , 

Ganna, hastone, 

MALilY. 1 

. . It. 1 

Bettamulu, , . . 

Tel 


large importations of candles from Europe have Canes are the produce of the Calamus genus of 
caused the manufacture to decline considerably, palms, of which the species are numerous in the 
It is useful to place two thin instead of one thick islands of the Indian Archipelago, in the Malayan 
wick in each, and the wicks should be plaited, not Peninsula, in the humid parts of the Madras 
twisted. Wax candles improve with age. The territories, in the forests of the districts of Chit- 
candles used in Japan are made of .an oil said to tagong, Sylhet, and Assam, along, the foot of the 

. ■ . ■ M . XT' ■> . - ... ■ TA 


be pressed out of the seeds of the Rhus succe- 
danea ? This oil becomes, when concrete, of the 
consistence of tallow, and is not so hard as wax. 
The province of Fetsigo, more particularly, pro- 
duces this tree, and consequently supplies the 
greatest quantity of this oil. In the eastern parts 
of China, the product of the tallow tree., Stillingia 
sebifera, and -beef and hog’sitallow in- the south, 


Himalaya as far north as the Debra Doon, where 
a species is found which Griffith named 0. Royle- 
anus ; and he applied the name of C. Roxburghii 
to the plant which Roxburgh called C. rotang, 
common in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast. 
Both are used for all the ordinary purposes of 
cane ; as also are C* tenuis of Assam, C, gracilis, 
0. extensus, and others. But those of the shops 


CAKGNI. 


CANIS PALLIPES. 



are gathered indiscriminately, and it is not pos- 
sible to say from what particular species they 
come. 0 . rotang has, ho vvever, been said to furnish 
the stouter, and C. Scipionum the slenderer sorts. 
]Mr. Griffith considered 0. Scipionum of Loureiro to 
be the species which yields the well-known Malacca 
cane, but the plant does not appear about Malacca, 
and the canes are stated to be imported from Siak, 
on the opposite coast of Sumatra. Even this does 
not, however, seem to be correct, as the Malacca 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1862 sent 
Malacca canes, as cut from the jungle, previous 
to being subjected to the process of smoking, 
which gives the cane the rich brown tint so much 
admired in Europe. The stem of Calamus verus 
is described as being lOO feet long; that of 0. 
oblongus, 300 to 400 feet; of C, rudentum, 
upwards of 500 feet ; and of G. extensus, as much 
as 600 feet. Rumpbius even states that one kind 
attains the extraordinary length of 1200 feet (vol. 
V. p. 100). In the Tenasserim Provinces there 
are numerous species indigenous in the forest, 
and the Karens have different names for seventeen 
species or varieties, used extensively instead of 
cordage. The stays of the masts in Burmese boats 
are usually made of rattans, and they are split up 
into strings for the innumerable purposes to which 
cord and twine are usually applied. All that gives 
stability to bamboo houses, is the rattan which 
ties them together. The Calamus rudentum of 
Loureiro is manufactured at Malacca into, cables, 
and is employed for dragging great weights and 
binding wild elephants. A cane bridge over the 
Temishang in the Khassya hills is 312 feet long, 
and 50 feet above the river. It oscillates greatly. 
— Moson's Tejiasserim ; Hoyle^ III. Him. Bot. ; 
Royle^ Fib. PL ; Cat. Ex. 1862, See Calamus. 

. CANGNI. Hind. Panieum Italicum. 

CANGOO. Tam, A Tinnevelly wood of a 
whitish brown , colour, used for handspikes and 
wheel wrif/ht’s work. — Col. Frith. 

CANGUE, a wooden yoke, by which Chinese 
criminals are punished, and are led about the 
streets as a spectacle to the people. It consists 
of two large pieces of wood fitting into each 
other, and having one to three openings, through 
which the head and one or both hands are drawn, 
according to the greatness of the crime. Such a 
yoke weighs from 50 to 100 lbs., and presses 
so heavily upon the back and shoulder, that the 
criminal is unable to feed himself, and must wait 
till some compassionate person lifts the food to 
his mouth. Such punishment is inflicted for 
periods varying from a few , days to several 
months, and in the latter case it is almost always 
fatal. This instrument of torture makes a man 
resemble the foot of a huge heavy table. — 
Simett's Lady's Foyaye, p. 49 ; Hue y Chinese 
Empire, i. p. 272. 

CANHO. Sind. CitruUus cucurbita, Zfriw. 

CANL4.TCHL Cani, land, and Atohi, heritage. 
In the south of India, land property. Tod thinks 
the atchi, like the ote and awut, Rajput termi- 
nations, implies clanship. — Tod's Rajast. i. 496. 

• CANID.i], the dog tribe, family of mammals, 
comprising the genera Canis, Guon, and Vulpes, of 
which the common dog, Canis familiaris, and its 
many varieties, the wolf, Canis pallipes, and the 
jackal, Canis aureus, occur in India. The wild 
dogs of India have been removed to the genus 
Cuon, and the foxes belong to the g^nus Vulpes. 


CANIS? in Penang, a large tree, used for door 
frames. — Col, Frith. 

CANIS AUREUS. Xf?m. The jackal. 

C. aureus Indicus, 1 Lupus aureus, Kcempf. 


Siar, sialj 
Nari,.. . 
Shighal, 
Jackhals, 


Beng. 

Can. 

Duk. 

Dut. 


Kola Ghidar, Hin., Mahr. 

Shighal,. . . . Pers. 

Srigala, . . . . Sansk, 

Nakka, . . . . Tel. 


The jackal is found in a great part of Asia, 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, and in all India west of the 
Brahmaputra. Along the line of the Ganges, in 
Lower Bengal, they move in packs, and eat indis- 
criminately. In the Peninsula they are of larger 
size, and seen singly or in pairs ; and ‘ in the 
Dekhan live much on wild fruits ; the coffee bean 
of the plantations is largely eaten by them. Their 
cry when moving at night is very disagreeable, 
and even when clicketing their call is unpleasant. 
Native sportsmen believe that an old jackal, 
which they call bhalu, is in constant attendance 
on the tiger, and whenever his cry is heard, which 
is peculiar and different^ from that of the jackal 
generally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently 
pronounced. Sir W. Elliot says he has frequently 
heard the cry attributed to the bhalu. — Cat. of 
Mammalia; Jerdon. See Jackal. 

CANIS FAMILIARIS. Lmn. Var. Indica. 
The Pariah, Polygar, and Brinjara dogs, and 
Tibetan mastiff. The Brinjara dog is a large, 
powerful animal, in shape and with limbs some- 
what resembling the Persian greyhound, only 
much more powerful. The breed seems, how- 
ever, to be disappeaiing from amongst the Brin- 
jara tandas, and replaced by the ordinary pariah. 
In 1868 the editor met a great tanda on the 
march at Ajunta, but only pariah dogs amongst 
them. Indeed, iDetween the Brinjara dog and 
many of the pariah dogs there is so great a 
resemblance, as to impress with the belief that 
they are the same variety. In many villages are 
pariah dogs in no way distinguishable from the 
Brinjara. The large Brinjara dog is an eager 
hunter of the larger game, a faithful, intelligent, 
and good watch-dog, but does not crave atten- 
tion. The Polygar dog is large and powerful, 
and is peculiar in being without hair. The 
Beder race of Zorapore and G burgh unta hunt the 
wild boar with a large powerful breed of dogs. 
A peculiar breed is raised by the raja of Rampur, 
seemingly between the Persian greyhound and 
the Tibetan mastiff. The Tibetans have a mastiff, 
a terrier, and a poodle, and the two last are pets, 
and the poodle is often fed for the table. The 
Chinese dogs from Japan, the original of the King 
Charles spaniel, is sometimes seen in India. The 
0. riSgyptiacus, C. cauda, C. Dukhunensis, do not 
need separate remark. See Dog. 

Canis laniger, Hodgs.^ Tibet white wolf. 
Chajikodi, . Kamaon. | Changti, .... Tib. 

Himalaya. 

Canis niger, Jerd., black wolf of Tibet. 

Hakpo-chanko, . . TiB. 

Canis pallipes, Sykes, Blytk, Indian wolf. 

C. lui^us, var., BU. 


Bighana, . Bundelkh. 
Tola, . . . . . Can. 
Bhera, Bheria, 

Byria, Bharya, Hind. 


Landgah, . . . 

Nekra, . . , 

Hundar, Hurar, 
Toralu, 


Hind. 


Tel. 


oGB 


The wolf roams in Central and Southern India ; 
they are never seen singly, but always in large 
or small packs. If a single one appear, it 


CANJANG-KIKAL 


CANNABIS SATIYA. 


may be assumed that others of the pack are 
near. They are bold, even in the vicinity of 
towns, scarcely moving off from a horseman. 
Length from muzzle to insertion of tail, B6 
to 37 inches; do. of tail, 16 to 17^; height at 
shoulder, 24 to 26 ; length of head, 10 ; circum- 
ference of do., 16 to 17 ; weight of an adult 
female, 42 lbs. The wolves of the Southern 
Mahratta country generally hunt in packs, chase 
the goat antelope (Gazella Arabica), steal round 
the herd of Antilope cervicapra, and conceal 

ii. _JL j.Al 


The hemp plant is grown in Persia, Syria, 
Arabia, and throughout India, in some places for 
its fibre ; in others, and generally, for its intoxi- 
cating products. It is common in waste places 
in many parts of the Pan jab plains, Cis and 
Trans Indus, and much more abundant and large 
(reaching 9 or 10 and 12 or 14 feet in height at 
times) in many places in the Himalaya, up to 
10,000 feet. It appears to be more commonly 
cultivated in Garhwal, etc., than in any part of 
the Panjab Himalaya, but in the latter it is 


themselves on different sides till an opportunity frequently grown in small patches on the Sutlej 
offers of seizing one of them unawares, as they and Bias at 5000 to 7000 feet ; and Hr. Stewart 
approach, whilst grazing, to one or other of their had seen fields at 10,000 on the Ghenab in 


hidden assailants. Gn one occasion, three wolves 
were seen to chase a herd of gazelle across a 
ravine, in which two others were lying in wait. 
They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle, which 
was taken from the m* They have frequently been 
seen to course and run down hares and foxes ; 
and it is a common belief of the ryots that in 
open plains, where there is no cover or conceal- 
ment, they scrape a hole in the earth, in which 
one of the pack lies down and remains hid, while 
the others drive the herd of antelope over him. 
Their chief prey, however, is sheep, and the 
shepherds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in play, while others carry off their 


LahouL On the Sutlej the seeds of the cultivated 
plant are roasted and eaten in small quantity 
with wheat. The most important product of this 
plant is the resinous exudation, which does not 
appear to be produced below a certain elevation 
in the hills. It is used as a narcotic, as are the 
dried tops of the plant. The latter are gathered 
for home use in many parts of the hills, and also 
occasionally in the plains (they are largely used 
in Sind, where the plant appears to be grown in 
the fields for this purpose), but the great source 
of the ch arras is Turkestan. Dr. Cayley states 
that in October 1867 this drug to the value of 
Rs. 44,760 was imported from Yarkand into Leh, 


nrev ; and that, if pursued, they follow the same and Rs. 19,422 worth of bhang was exported from 


plan, part turning and checking the dogs, while 
the rest drag away the carcase, till they evade 


the latter to the Panjab in the same month. 
During 1867, 1830 maunds were imported from 


pursuit. Instances are not uncommon of their Yarkand to Leh, and 817 maunds were sent from 
attacking man. In 1875, 1061 persons were the latter southward by various routes. The drug 


devoured by wolves ; in the next five years, 887, 
564, 845, 492, and 347 ; and from four to six 
hundred are annually destroyed. Sometimes a 


is mostly consumed with tobacco in a hookah, its 
use extending to Afghanistan, according to Bellew 
(Dr. J. Stewart, F. Plants, p. 216). In 1859, an ex- 


large wolf is seen to seek his prey singly. These perimental consignment of two tons of Himalayan 
are called won-tola, and reckoned particularly hemp was valued in the English market at from 
fierce. In Oudh and the Pan jab they destroy large £30 to £32 per ton. The price at Ijahore is 


fierce. In Oudh and the Pan jab they destroy large 
numbers of children. Their ordinary prey are deer, 
sheep ; and in pursuit, they display great sagacity, 

4 II * . . - i. - ^ A* JO. .M. ^ W M /*i« 


about £15 or £l6 per ton. 

The hemp plant secretes the resinous principle in 


throwing out flanking parties, and surrounding its leaves, on which account these, as well as the 
game. In 1866 the editor witnessed a sambur charras collected from off the young tops of the 
run close up to a railway train in Berar, halt as the stem and flowers, is highly esteemed in all eastern 
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train moved on, and it then fled at speed ; looking 
beyond, a body of wolves were seen in pursuit. 
CANJANG-KIRAI. Tam. Basella alba, Linn. 


countries, on account of its exhilarating and in- 
toxicating properties. Among the Arabs the 
hemp has a variety of names, as ‘ the increaser of 


CANJARA. Tam., Maleal. A tree which pleasure,’ ‘the cementer of friendship,’ etc. By its 
erows to about 24 feet in diameter, and from name of Hasheesh it is often mentionecUn the works 

^ . . 1 . 1 M* 1 mi. . -J! X TT» X A 3 C?- Z- t. 


25 to 30 high, of little use or durability. The 
natives value its fruit, which is very intoxicating, 
and used by them as a medicine. — Edye^ M, and C. 
GAN JAR A. Sansk. Daucus carota. 


of travellers in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria ; while 
the name of Bhang is not less known in the far east. 

Of the intoxicating products, Charras is the 
concreted resinous exudation from the leaves, 


CANJAROTE POOYA, a river which formed slender stems, and flowers, collected in the Hima- 


originally the southern boundary of Ganara, 
separating it from Travancore. 

GANKRl KAL Maleal. Cucumis sativus, L. 


lay a, Yarkand, and Herat. It is eaten in a sweet- 
meat, or smoked like ganja. 

Ganja^ the dried hemp plant which has 


GANNA, a genus of flowering plants of the flowered, and from which the resin has not been 
order Marantacese. C. Indica, or Indian shot, is removed ; also the whole plant. It is smoked in 
one species. Voigt enumerates sixteen as having a water pipe until a peculiar contraction of the 
been in the Calcutta Gardens. C. edulis of Peru throat is felt. 


fiu-nishes one of the arrowroots of commerce. 
CANNABIS SATIV'A. Linn. Indian hemp. 

Cannabis Indica, Eumph. | Cannabis orientalis, Boxh. 


Kinnub, . . . 

Bin ; Ben, . . 

Hinnup, HDnnnp, 
Hanf, .... 
Kannabis, . . 

G-anja ; Bhang, . 
Lacki-lacki, . . 

Jeru Kansjava, . 


. Abab. Oheroo-Kans java, Maleal. 
. Burm. Bhanga ; Ganjika, Sansk. 

. Dut. Vijya, ,, 

, Ger. Mat-kansha, . . .Singh. 
. Gr. Ganjayi, .... Tel. 
. Hind. Kinnabis, . . YUNANI. 
Malay. Defrnnoos, . . . „ 


Bhang., and Suiza, and Sidhl, the larger leaves 
and capsules without the stalks; also Sukho or 
Sawia, the small leaves, seeds, and husks ground 
and made up with water, milk, etc. These are 
highly aphrodisiac, but often lead to impotency, 
insanity, delirium tremens, catalepsy. 

• Majum is a confection made of bhang, ganja, 
!* charras, opium, poppy seeds, datura leaves and 
seeds, cloves,- mastic, cinnamon, aniseed, cumin, 
cardamoms, made up with milk or ghi and sugar. 
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CANNA EDULIS. 


CANNIBAL. 



Tadhal is a preparation from bhang, poppy Mr. Stanley and the missionaries describe many 
seeds, and other similar articles. It is believed cannibal tribes on the banks of the Congo river in 
to have cooling properties. The charras produces Central Africa, and of other races on tbe New 
visionary ecstatic pleasures, sometimes catalepsy ; Calabar river. The Inwnthlanga, a Zulu tribe, and 
or the intoxicant, with his arms outstretched, the Moshesh in S. Africa, were cannibals ; also the 
balances on his toes as if soaring. The misuse of Fan of the west coast of Central Africa, and the 
bhang is a frequent cause of insanity. — Materia Niam or Sandeh in the region of the Gazelle Nile, 
Medica ; O' Sliauglnessy, p. 681 ; Powell^ Hand- and the light-coloured civilised Monhuttoo race 
hook; Cleghorn, Panj. RepL p. 66. on the Uelle rivei\ In the instance of the Basuto 

CANNA EDULIS. The tubers afford ‘Tous- people the habit had newly arisen, 
les-mois,’ a farinaceous food used by invalids. — At the time of the Tai-ping insurrection 
Mason ; Ains. Mat. Med. 142 ; Riddell in China, an English merchant in Shanghai met 

CANNAINDICA. Linn. Indian shot. iiis servant in the street carrying home the 

0. orientalis, Boxb. | C. Chinensis, WilMt. i^eart of a rebel, with the avowed intention of 

Sarbojaya, . . . Ebng. , Silaxumba, . . .Sansk. eating it to increase his own courage. 

Bud-da-thira-na, . Burm. Kundamani cheddi, Tam. The ancient Mexicans were cannibals. 

XJkkilbar ke munke, Ddk, KuU valei manni, . „ Papuans of New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, 

Sabba jaya, Hakik, Hind. Guri Genza chettu, Tel. Hew Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the B'iji group, 

Katu Balu, . . Maleal. i Krishna tamarachettu, „ were cannibals. It is common to all Polynesians, in 

There are several varieties of this, the colours the Marquesas Islands, the Hawai group, Tahiti, 
of tbe flowers scarlet, orange, red and yellow and the Maori of New Zealand. The Australians 
mixed. Varieties are often seen in gardens, and ^re not habitual cannibals. The odious rite exists 
much cultivated by the Burmese for the seecb, with considerable civilisation. The natives of the 
which they use for sacred beads. Solomon Islands are dwarfish, but they build 

CANNANORE, a seaport town on the west ica^noes which are ‘perfect gems of beauty, ’and they 
coast of India, in long. 75° 24' E., and lat. 11 | have a fine sense of vocal harmony. The New 

bV N., known to the natives by the name of ! Hebrideans have a yet more inveterate love than 

Kouryal-bandar. In 1871, population 10,265, ; these vocalists for human flesh. In one of the 
rainfall 97 inches. It is a military cantonment, j inlands, Aneityum, the natives have been cured of 
and has been known to Europeans from the i the bad habit by tbe missionaries ; but the popuia- 
earliest times. ‘ Proceeding a;long the sea-coast, j tion, which was 12,000, is now but a sixth part of 
says Bartolomeo, you then prive at Gannanore, a that total. Epidemic diseases and a sudden change 
town with a castle, and subject to the government from barbarism to civilisation are the causes, 
of queen Collatiri, by the Europeans called Colla- Howhere was the passion for human flesh more 
stri. This city is of great antiquity, and the king violent than with the Fijians. At great feasts 
of Collatiri belongs to the first class of the Indian twenty bodies would be served up at once. No 
princes. The capital of the kingdom of Cannanore, solemnity was perfect in the times before British 
called also Colanada, lies in the latitude of 11 50, domination without human sacrifices. When a 
and is distinguished by the same name. The chief died, wives and slaves were buried with 
whole surrounding district, which extends towards him. When a chief’s house was built, a slave was 
the north as far as Mount Delly, is inhabited by buried under each pole which held it up. The 
the Moiandi, who live merely by piracy. These Fijian had a firm belief in a future state, in which 
sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliny, Arrian, actual condition of the dying person is per- 
Ptoleniy, and other ancient authors- They unite petuated. Tims a young man, being unable to 
themselves to other pirates who reside on the eat, was buried alive by his father at his own 
Angedib islands, near Goa, and capture all the request, lest he should grow thin and weak, 
small vessels w'hich sail from Goa to Cochin. Somewhat luxuriously he asked to be strangled 
The huts in which their wives and children live, ig^st ; but ‘he was scolded and told to be quiet, 
stand on the eastern side of Mount Delly.’ ^ This ^nd be buried like other people, and give no more 
mountain, wliich forms a cape or headland, lies in trouble ; and he was buried accordingly.’ 
the latitude of 12° 5' ; and here Malabar or Anthropophagy has vanished with the people. 
Maleala, properly so called, ends. Cannanore themselves from among the Iroquois and Algon- 
is now in British territory, held by a body of kin; it has disappeared from among the people 
European and native soldiers; it is a place of of the high plains of Anahuac, the Indians of 
large trade. There is a fort which was built by Peru, and most Brazilian races. It is increasingly 
the Dutch in 1656, and the cantonment lies to its circumscribed in the Southern Ocean by the 
north. Across the bay from the fort is the dying out of the cannibal races, and the pressure 
quarter occupied by the Mopla race of^ Maho- of white settlers. The number of cannibals is 
medans. — Imp. Gaz.; Voyage to East Indies. still, however, very considerable. The Batta 
CANNIBAL. ^ of Sumatra, according to Friedman, ma,y be 

Adam-khor, . . Pers. | Kai-tangata, , . Maori, reckoned at 200,000 souls ; the cannibals of the 
Cannibals still exist in several parts of tbe Niger delta at 100,000; the Fan, according, 
world. The Birhor of the Central Provinces of to Fleuriot de Langle, at 80,000 ; the cave- 
India are said to eat their aged relatives, who dwellers of the Basuto country (about a tenth of 
invite their relations to kill and eat them. the whole population), at 10,000 ; the Niam- 

The Aghora^ a disgusting sect of saiva Hindus, Niam, at about 500,000 ; the Miranha and Mesay, 
are said to have eaten human beings till close to according to Marloy, at 2000 ; other South 
the middle of the 19th century. American cannibals, at 1000 ; > the Australian 

Tribes of the Batta race in Sumatra, and some aborigines? at 50,000 ; the Melanesians (without 
of the New Zealanders, continued, to do so until including New Guinea), 1,000,000, — a total at 
towards the latter part of the 19th century. the present of 1,943,000 human beings addicted to 
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canning: 


CANOITJ. 


atitbropophagy. A native paper of Britisli India, 
in A.D. 1870, stated that a person had been trans- 
ported for life by the Session Court at Jhansi, on 
a charge of eating dead human bodies stolen from 
graves. It was said that he had lived on this fare 
for a number of years. — P. M. Gazette ; Richard 
Andre in the Erganzimgs Uattem; Dalton' s Ethno- 
logy ; Newhold's British Settlements^ ii. pp. 370- 
373 ; Peschel, Races ofMan, p. 161. See Aghora ; 
Batta; Birhor. 

CANNING. Charles John Canning was born 
at Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, in 1812. He was 
the third son of George Canning, a celebrated 
statesman, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He entered upon public life in 1836, as 
member for Warwickshire, In the following year 
his mother died, and he went to the House of 
Lords. When Sir R. Peel came into power in 
1841, he was appointed Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. For a month or two, in the re- 
constructed ministry of Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Canning was Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; but in July 1846 he resigned with his 
party, but returned with the Coalition Ministry in 
1853. In the government of Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Canning was Postmaster-General, and distinguished 
himself by his administrative capacity. He made 
many changes in the internal organization of the 
department, and set on foot the practice of sub- 
mitting annually to Parliament a report of the 
work, and especially the progress, achieved by 
the post office. He held the same appointment 
for a short time in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. 
.Lord Canning began his rule in India on the last 
day of February 1856, and in 1857 the army of 
Bengal revolted, and much of Northern India re- 
belled, under the guidance of Nana Rao of Bittur, 
and of the emperor of Dehli. The years 1857-1858 
were employed in suppressing the mutiny, in which 
he displayed great boldness and self-reliance, and 
when the embers of the insurrection alone re- 
mained, he was the first to urge clemency. 

On the 3d March 1858 he issued a proclamation 
declaratory of the policy he intended to pursue 
with regard to the talukdars of Oudh, which he 
afterwards modified, on the remonstrance of Sir 
James Outram, then Chief Commissioner. Oudh 
had been the centre of the rebellion, and on its 
suppression the inhabitants were disarmed,- and 
the forts of the petty chieftains dismantled. He 
was the first Viceroy of India, having been ap- 
pointed Viceroy and Governor- General 1st Novem- 
ber 1858, and 12th March 1862. During his ad- 
ministration, the loyalty of the Sikhs and of the 
Nepal ruler, Sir Jung Bahadur, was conspicuous; 
equally so was the perfidy of Nana Rao and the 
emperor of Dehli. Several servants of Govern- 
ment, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John (Lord) 
Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir Nevil Chamberlain, Sir George 
Balfour, Sir Hugh Rose, Sir Robert (Lord) 
Napier, Sir Hope Grant, Sir Henry Norman, Sir 
Bartle Frere, by their labours in war and in peace 
did the state service, and won honours for them- 
selves. Earl Canning, on his return home, was 
appointed a Knight of the Garter by letters patent, 
dated Balmoral, May 21, but he died at London 
on the 17th June 1862. 

GANNON. 

Top, .... . Hind. I Peringi gul, . Tam., Tel, 
Mariam Bad-il, . Malay. 1 


The cannon used for war in Eastern and 
Southern Asia by the eastern nations, or by the 
Europeans, are either imported from Europe and 
America, or are cast in the foundries of the several 
countries. The British have a considerable foundry 
near Calcutta, but cannon of the more recently 
invented forms are all imported from Britain. 
From the Persian term top, is the Hindi term 
top-khana, a battery of artillery. The British in 
India have mounted batteries drawn by bullocks, 
ponies, horses, and mules, also camel batteries and 
elephant batteries, and mountain trains. 

■ CANOES. ■ 

Oanot, . . . . . Fb. j Oaiioa, Bp. 

Barchetta, . ' , • • I 

Canoes are largely used in India as river and 
ferry boats, and have shapes and forms^ to suit 
the rivers and waters. Canoes at Calicut are 
hewn out of the trunk of the jack -fruit tree, 
Artocarpus integrifolia. Coast canoes of Point 
de Galle and the Malabar coast have w^eather- 
boards on an outrigger in the form of a smaller 
canoe ; they are sharp at both ends, and beat to 
windward without tacking. The Jangar of the 
Malabar coast, for rivers, is a kind of canoe. The 
rivers of the Northern Circars are crossed by a. 
double canoe, formed out of two pieces of a cocoa-- 
nut or a palmyra tree hollowed, and kept apart by- 
cross ties of wood. Canoes scooped out from 
single trees are in universal use in Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Malay and Eastern 
Archipelago. Canoes of the Solomon Islands 
have no outriggers. The practice of standing up 
to paddle canoes seems to be general throughout 
the coasts of New Guinea. The brown -coloured 
natives of the Archipdago all sit, or ‘ squat,’ while 
paddling their canoes, excepting the Baju Laut, 
or sea gipsies, who stand like the Papuans, and 
give as a reason for assuming this posture, the 
superior facilities it affords them of seeing turtle, 
and of chasing them when discovered. See Boats. 

CANOON-GO. Arab., Pees. The village clerk ; 
an expounder of the rent terms, literally, rule- 
teller. 

CANOPUS STAR. See Kumbha yoni. 

CANOUJ, in the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 27"^ 2' 
30" N., long. 79® 58' E., with a population of 17,093.; 
It is said to have existed from 1000 b.c., and to have 
been founded by two sons of Cush, who named it 
Mahadya, afterwards changed to Kanya kubja. 
It was not urifrequently called Gadhipoora Jye- 
Chand. It was held by the Rahtor dynasty 
from the close of the 5th to that of the 12m 
century, and terminated with Jye-Chand, A.D. 
1194. In S. 1268 (a.d. 1212), eighteen years 
after its fall, Seoji and Saitram, grandsons 
of Jye-Chand, abandoned Canouj, and with two 
hundred retainers journeyed westward to the 
desert, — according to some of the chronicles, on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwarica, but accord- 
ing to others, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields. 
Seoji, on the banks of theLooni, exterminated, at 
a feast, the Dabeys of Mehwo, and soon after 
killed Mohesdas, chief of the Gohils of Kherdhur. 
One of the chronicles asserts that it w^as Asothama, 
the successor of Seoji, who conquered ^ the land 
of Kher’ from the Gohils ; and he established his 
brother Soning in Eedur, a small principality on 
the frontiers of Gujerat, appertaining, as did 
Mehwo, to the Dabey race; it was during the 
matum, a period of mourning for one of its princes, 
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CANOUJIA. 


CANTON. 


that the young Rahtor destroyed the cUn. His is largely imported The genus Mylabris is very 
Seiida^ts ie distinguished as the Eatondia common in the Dekhan.^ Canthans ery hrocephala 
■Rahtor. The third brother, Uja, carried his occurs m Shanghai and Ghefoo.*-“Bo2/Z(3. 
forays as far as the extremity of the Surashtra OANTHARIS VESICATOEIA. Latreille. 
Peninsula where he decapitated Beekumsi, the Blistering beetle, . Eng. CantereUe, . . . . It. 

of Okamlndala, and established Spanish^^^^ . . Bf. 

himself. For this act his branch became known ^>jjgpagne, Fe. Gantaridas, , . . Span. 


himself. For this act ms brancn oecame imowii ^>j3gpagne, Fe. Gantaridas, , . . Span. 

as the Badhail; and the Badhail are still in con- gpankche Fliegen, . Gee. { 

siderable number in that farthest track of ^cient Coleopterous insects, abundant in 

Hinduism. Its wars with Dehli accelerated the ruin Europe, and spread into Germany, 

of Hindu independence. This kingdom app^rs to insect was at one time largely imported into 
have been called Panchala. It seems to h^e been a but since the year 1850, species of Mylabris, 

long but narrow territory, extending on the east to in India, have been substituted.— i?oyZ 6 . 

Nepal (which it included), and on the west along Qantharidese. 

PflTiaa aa far as Aimir. ine n A-vrnniJTTTiif « -rvlante nf ihp. -natural 


the Chambal and Banas as far as Ajmir. The 
identity of Canouj and Panchala is assumed m 
Menu 11. 19. Its limits, as assigned in the 


KPvC UilCVi. AVAVCA-/* 

CANTHIDM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Cinchonaceae. The species now recognised 

i* . T -I* _ _ i^\\l^Cky^oCk 


Menu 11. 19- Its limits, as assigned in the of the B. Indies, are C.angustifolium. Ohinense, 
Mahahharata, are made out hy connectmg notes floribundum, longifolium, parviflorum, 

(vol. iiL p. 136, vol. iv. p. 142) m the Oriental par,.ifoiiuni^ and recurvum. Other species have 
Magazine. These boundaries, enlarged a Uttle on transferred to the genera Randia, StylocoriDe, 

the south and on the west, are the same as those and Webera. 

-U,, Ta/I +.A iVlA Rfl.mfi kinfirdom at _ ^ 


assigned by Colonel Tod to the same kingdom at ] 
the time of the Mahomedan invasion. Mr. James 
Fergusson (p. 735 ) gives the following rulers in 
the Christian era — 

VasuDeva. . ®lip- 

Vikramaditya L of U]jam, . . 35 470. 

SriHarsha, . . • • • o2 kik 

Vikramaditya n., the Great, • ' 

Siiaditya i. of Malwa, . . • 

Prabhu Kara, . . . > - 25 580 

Baja Verddhana, . . . . 5 

Siiaditya IL of Canouj, ... 40 

Died and troubles commence, . b4«-00U 


CANTHIUM PIBYMUM. G^n, ; , 

C. cymosum, Per«. Webera cymosa, TOW. 

C. umbellatum, W. Jc. Eondeletia cymosa, Potr. 
Psydrax diooccos, Gcsriu. Cupca cymosa, JJ. C» 
Hrsool, .... Make. Tolan, . . . . Heita. 

Nalla balsu, , Tam., Tel. Poruwa, . . . Singh. 

I NallaBegu, . . Tel. 

This is a small or middling sized, very handsome 


V lJSa,0<UJ.a.U.AUjrei. *X., OA SlPiA X UlO io CO - — ,/ 

Siiaditya I. of Malwa, . . • ^ tree with deep green foliage. It is very abundant 

PrablmKara, . . • • ’ g g® on most of the mountains in the Madras Presidency, 

^ddiTva ifoTcanouj, ; : 1 40 610 particularly so on all the hills in the Salem dis- 

Died and troubles commence, . 648-650 . grows in the Godavery forests, and is very 

^Tod\ Ramthan ii. p. 13 ; As, Jl 1817 ; ElpUn^ common in Ceylon. A variety was considered by » 
X nf fndin i D 402 * Fera. p. 736. Wight as a distinct species from the pidymum of 

^ ^CANOUJIA a clan of Saur Brahmans. Also the eastern coast, but it only differs slightly m the 

tribes in the north-west of India, who trace their infiorescence,.and isnot now considered specifically 
tribes in tne norcn west. ui lu , . fKa xxrnAd r* ASft..o*rained and hard, and 


theDidympmof 

^ ^CANOUJIA a clan of Saur Brahmans. Also the eastern coast, but it only differs slightly m the 
tribes in the north-west of India, who trace their infiorescence,.and isnOt now considered specifically 
S Vom the citrof Canouj. The Canouj distinct ; the wood is close-grained and hard, and 
Brfhmans are met wfth from the Himalaya to the mottled and very 

of Bensal. They have many old seasoned oak, — Beddome, rL bylv.jp,^u 
?uSiors?but^?e khXol or MX houses^ CANTHIUM NITENS. IF. Jc Ma ai w 
ri^ Sandel-ffot (2) Oopmun-got, (3) Bharadwaj- Tamil. Dr. Gibson seems to consider Wight s 
p-ot r41 Bh^adwaVgot, (5) KoteayUn or Visva- 0. nitens identical with 0. didymum (theCanthmm 
mitra-got, ( 6 ) Kusip-got, and (61) Sakrint-got— umbellatum, Wight), and adds, that if right m 
are chief. I'he honour of an alliance with the this conjecture, the tree is a common one on the 
privileged khutkool is such, that, like the Kulin Bombay Ghats, and, from its flowers and shining 
brahmans of Bengal, some of them have as many leaves, well worthy a place m gardens. The wood 

Gibson, ' . .X 1 

CANTON, a city and seaport of China, capital 


as twenty or twenty-five wives. Amongst them 
are included the Sunaluk’hee, who are said to have 
been made Brahmans by Baja Ram Bug’hel, when 


hf>pu made Brahmans DV naia jnam jougiiei, wueu vxvj ' -t -ix 

he was in a hurry to make a sacrifice, but as he of Quang-tong, in the south-west of China, built 
could not perform it without assembling a lakh and on a river of same nnrne. At an early date after 
a Quarter of Brahmans, he collected people from the Hijira, the Arab Mahomedans established a 
alfcla&ses and parts, and invested them with the factory at Canton, and their numbers were so 
juneoo, or sacred thread. Others say that Manik great by the middle of the 8 th 
•L. V’ 7 7 7nR flttfl.o.kftd aud pilksfed aud fircd thc citv. 


luuvv/v/j " -r 1 1 

Chand, the brother of the famous Jye-chand 
Rahtor, others that one of the Surneyt rajas, 
others that the redoubtable Ram Chunder himself, 
was the manufacturer. However this may be, 
the Sunaluk’hee rank very low in the scale of 
Brahmans. — Gloss. ; Elliot^ Sitpp. 

CANRU. Hinp. Flacourtia sepiaria. 


758 they attacked and pillaged and fired the city, 
and fled to their ships. In their commercial trans- 
actions with the Chinese, the natives of Europe 
were long restricted to this town. The city con- 
sists of three sections, divided by high walls ; the 
streets are narrow, paved with small round stones 
in the middle, and flagged at the sides. Canton 


OANRl). HINP. Jf lacourua sepiana. ui uuw «.xxv ^ 

C AN S A, son of ligra, a tyrant killed by Krishna, river has two tides m the 24 hours, greatly 
CANT ALA. Hinp. Agave vivipara and A. influenced by the moons Aeclmation. At its 
vnccaefolia * entrance it is called Choo-keang. It is divided 

^ CANTH'A-JATHL Beng, Barleria prionitis. into two channels by the ^kn-tong islands, the 
CANTHARIDE^, a small tribe of vesicatory eastern one of which is the Hoo-mun or Hoo-tow- 
beetles, containing eleven genera,, among which mun, or Tiger’s Head entrance rf the Chinese, the 
L Cantharis, Mylabris, and Meloe, species of all Boooa Tigris of Europeans, and Foo-mnn of pilote- 
of which have been employed as vesicatories. The channel to the west is called Bremer channel. 
The genus Cantharis does not occur in India, but Canton city is on the N. bank of the river, about 
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CANTOR, Dk. THEODORE. 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


30 miles above the Bocca Tigris, 75 miles from 
Hong- Kong, and 70 miles from Macao. The wall 
is 6 or 7 miles in circumference. Canton was 
captured by tlie British, and ransomed 25th May 
1841. — Horsbmr/h. 

CANTOR, Dr. THEODORE, a Bengal medical 
officer, author of valuable contributions, in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, to the know- 
ledge of the mollusca, the fishes, reptiles, and 
mammals of Southern and Eastern Asia ; Notes 
respecting Indian Fishes, in Loud. As. Trans, v. 
p. 165 ; Notice of Skull of a Gigantic Batrachian, 
Bl. As. Trans. 1837, vi. p. 538; Catalogue of 
Malayan Reptiles, ibid. xvi. pp. 607, 897, 1026 ; 
Catalogue of Malayan Fishes, ibid, xviii. p. 963 ; 
On the Hamadrayas genus of Hooded Snakes, As. 
Res., Loud. Zool. Trans. 1838, p. 172 ; Spicilegium 
Serpentum Indicorum, Lond. Zool. Trans. 1839, 
pp. 31, 39 ; On Production of Isinglass from Indian 
Fishes, ibid. p. 115.— -i)?'. Buisfs Catalogue, 
CANTAS, sail-cloth, tent- cloth. 


Zeildock, . . . , Dut. 
Toile a voile, . . Fr. 
Segeltuch, . . . Gbe. 
Lona, , .It., Poet., Sp. 


Canevazza, . . It. , Fort. 
Parussina, . . . . Eus. 

Parussnoe polotno, . ,, 
Kittan, . . . Tam., Tel. 


Canvas woven from hemp is used in Europe as 
sailcloth for ships’ sails, and a finer kind is made 
for towels and common tablecloths. Canvas is 
manufactured at Pondicheriy and at Cuddalore, 
and sold in bolts, containing 40 yards, at from 20 
to 25 rupees, and a coarser at 8 to 15 rupees a 
bolt. Canvas of excellent quality is manufactured 
in Travancore. European canvas, though much 
dearer, is generally preferred in India to the native 
material, — Europe material selling at 24, 25, and 
26 rupees per bolfe, while the ordinary country 
can be had for 16 rupees. A coarse description 
of very hard brown canvas has been for some 
time produced in Bengal. In some parts of the 
Madras Presidency, cotton canvas of very good 
quality is produced; two or more threads are 
placed together, sometimes the threads of the 
web are twisted either wet or dry. Native vessels 
have all their sails made of an inferior description 
obtained in the northern partsof Madras Presidency, 
at the rate of 6 to 8 rupees a maund of 25 lbs. — 
Jiohde, MSS, 

CANrA, in Hindu astronomy, the solar sign 
Tirgo. 

CANYA KUBJA, an ancient name of the town 
of Canouj. 

CAOUTCHOUC, India rubber. 


M. Macquer. It is used for machinery, in electrio 
and surgical apparatus, weaving, and clothing. 


Great Britain Imports. 


Gomma elastica, It., Port. 
Chirit murai, . Malay. 
Borracha, 

Goma elastica, 

Resina, Ule, 


Port. 

Sp. 


Siang-pi, .... Chin. 

Gummi, . . . Da., Sw, 

Verderhars, . , . DuT. 

Gom elastick, . . ,, 

Gomme elastique, . Fr. 

Feder Harz ; Kauts- 
chuk, .... Geb. 

India rubber, or caoutchouc, is a vegetable 
compound which is found in all plants with a 
milky juice, as iu the moracese, euphorbiacese, 
artocarpacese, apocynaceee, cichoraceae, papa- 
veracese, campanulacese, and lobeliacese. India 
rubber has long been known to the natives of the 
East Indies and South America. It was not, 
however, till the expedition of the French acade- 
micians to S. America in 1735 that its properties 
and nature were made known in Europe, by a 
memoir upon it by M. de la Condamine. And 
subsequent notices of it were sent to the French 
Academy in 1751 by M. Fresiiau, and in 1768 by 


British India Exports. 



Cwts. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

Vajup. 

1830, 

464 


1874, 

16,887 

£117,775 

1840, 

6,640 


1875, 

19,893 

108,(518 

1857, 

22,000 


1876, 

15,258 

97,861 

1874, 

129,163 

£1,326,605 

1877, 

18,308 

90,109 

1878, 

149,724 

1,313,209 

1878, 

13,794 

89,381 




1879, 

10,033 

61,685 


The selling prices in London per lb. are — 
African, Is. 5d. ; Borneon, Is. 9d. ; S. and Cen- 
tral America, 2s. ; and Madagascar, 2s. 3d. 

The plants yielding the caoutchouc of com- 
merce are— 


Ficus elastica, Assam. 
Chavannesia esculenta, 
Burma. 

TJrceola, Borneo. 

Yahea, Madagascar, 
Landolphia, Africa. 
Castilloa elastica, S. 
America. 

C. Markhamiana, Collim^ 
S. America. 


Hancomia speciosa of Per- 
nambuco, in S. America. 

Manihot glazionii, the 
Ceara tree of S. America. 

Hevea Benthamiana,ilfw/i-, 
of S. America ; also 
Brasiliensis, discolor, 
Guyanensis, lutea, 
pauciflora, rigidifolia, 
spruceana. 


Caoutchouc is obtained in Borneo from three 
trees, — manoongan, manoougan putih, and 
manoongan manga, from 50 to 100 feet high, and 
about 6 inches diameter, — seemingly three species 
of Willughbeia. 

The American sources of the commercial supply- 
are from the Hevea Braziliensis, H. Gwyanensis, 
Castilloa elastica and 0. Markhamiana, and Han- 
cornia speciosa. The African caoutchouc is got 
from the Vahea gummifera of Madagascar, and 
Landolphia Owariensis ; and the Asiatic plants are 
Ficus elastica, Urceola elastica of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Penang, Willughbeia edulis, and Chavannesia 
esculenta. Other plants are named, viz. Siplionia 
elastica, S. calinchu, Jatropha elastica, and Melo- 
dinus monogynus. The banyan tribe generally 
yields a milky juice, which, for many purposes to 
which caoutchouc is applied, might be rendered 
serviceable. So long ago as 1836, Dr. Royle re- 
ported fully on the Assam caoutchouc from the 
Ficus elastica. The Ficus elastica has been intro- 
duced into the Tenasserim Provinces, and appears 
to grow as well as an indigenous plant. Caoutchouc 
from Ficus elastica was brought to Arakan in 1878 
by clans of the Shandoo or Poor race, who receive 
it in barter from the Liishai. They reside north 
and south of the Blue Mountains. The plant is 
indigenous for thirty miles south of the Blue 
Mountains. In 1873 the Government of India 
formed plantations of it. It has aerial roots, 
and grows to a large size, above 100 feet, in the 
evergreen forests at the foot of the Assam hills. 

Chavannesia esculenta, a troublesome creeper 
in the Burma forests, attains a girth of 11 inches, 
and its crown covers an area of 300 square feet. 
Its caoutchouc is similar in quality to that of the 
Ficus elastica. 

Species of Ficus produce the caoutchouc brought 
from Java; and F. radula, F. elliptica, and F. 
prinoidos are amongst those mentioned as afford- 
ing a portion of that brought from America. 
Next to the Moracese, the order Euphorbiacese 
yields the largest quantity of caoutchouc. 

Siphonia elastica, a plant found in Gayalla, 
Brazil, and extending over a large district of 
Central America, yields the best kinds of India 
rubber that are brought into the markets of Europe 
and America. The caoutchouc which is brought 
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CAOUTCHOUO. 


CAPE NEGRAIS. 


from tire islands of the Indian Archiplago is from bemg 

keUrceolaelastica,aclimhmgplantofveY IfcaonSrourT.^ous qualitiL. It is dis° 

growth and gigantic ka solved by turpentine and spt. eth. sulphur. In 

fs said to y eld, .Wi fto«n 50 to CO ^ Cl there ^are about twenty factories where 


'alTally "it iL Ils; &d from the juices 
of Callophora fi^Sie 


Britain. tliorG are about twenty factories where 
this article is made into shoes, boots, capes, 


of Callophora utilis ^mneram muo a, pianis hands.-PooZc’s Statistics of Com- 

of South Amenca and IV illughbeia eduhs, m the _ MSS. ; Royle, Productive Resources 

Eastindies. Caoutchouc, whils ^ ^ of India r> 76; Mason's Tenasserim-, Bonynge, 

STriS 

£TeS.ssrrX‘S:sqtuto«.»d c«,»» i87s, 


to vegetable aiDumen. lu — ----- „ 

hard but may be separated and rolled out so as Periiv.RaiL 

naru, o j niirvnfnbAiio la CAPA, k 


to tem a reet rLenTblingleather. Caoutchouc is 
, employed to,rub out pencil marks made on 


CAPA. See Eleusine coracana. 

CAP ALA. Hind. Rottlera tinctoria. The oil, 


employed to rub out pencil marks made on pjr^ whili^btained plentifully from the kernels of 

and largely for waterproofing. When dmt 1 e , the removal of the celebrated kuph 

yields lls which have a composition ISLfowder promises to be of some import- 

of turpentine. In N.E. India, an Ind ^ niedicinally as a cathartic oil, and deserves a 

tree grows to some 0 to 100 teet gn complete investigation. See Dyes, 

forests of it are found on *'“® . , j. q ADEN, a high, rocky, peninsular pro- 

Brahmaputra extendmg fl°“g *«,^*'Xm7ome monto^ on tfie’ south coast of Arabia, 5 miles 
mountains, ’^“^^®\^°“xhfheatofanassace long and 3 broad. Its most elevated part, 1776 

chemical proMrty the vovag® feet high, is called Jabal Shamsham, and in clear 

■to Europe. . I* ’^" aS it ^'^her is visible 60 miles off This peninsula 

Otherwise, in cold climates it is equal w one lias since 


, wa» OaJkCU VUV4 7 --- 

rubbers. ^ and been fortified. Several parts on and near it are 

« 400,000. »«ri,«Hml,A!-Ain.h,Sh^k££4IS^ 


Tne uaoubcuuuu Ann 000 named as Heiaf, Al-Ainah, fetiaiKU Anmia ismuu, 

Mogoung districts _ are estimated at , . Jarbein, Eas Marbut or Steamer Point, 

They thrive most in dafP La Tarshein, 988 feet ; Eas Marshigh.-Hiid%. 


thick forests, shady and cool. They grow to 
■from 75 to 150 feet high, and their toote grow 
over the ground to some distance, l^ey pe 
fit to tap when from 6 to 10 yeara old, at which 
time they are 21 to 30 feet high, and 4i feet m 

^'?n the Tenasserim Provinces, also, a species of 


Eas Tarshein, 988 feet; Eas Marshigh.— 

See Aden. . i 7. ooo 00/ 

CAPE BUNCO, in Japan, in lat. 33 32 N., 
long. 132° 2' E.7 at which Ferdinand Piuto landed 
in 1542. See Pinto. 

CAPE COMOEIN, in lat. 8° 1' 20" K, and 
lone. 77° 85' SS" E., is a low, sandy point, with a 

< 2 . ... _ - - Jl_ -X iXA. /..ID.X.'krVW.VfW A 


In the Tenasserim Provinces, a jo, a speutb ui square pagoda at its extremity. A 

Echites, an indigenous creeper, ^ ^ is a large village. Inland, the 

not at all inferior to that rises in a gradual slope to the base of the 


not at an imeriui- ~ — - - 

the elastic fig tree. The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, in reportmg on a 
them by Major MacFarqnhar of Tavoy, 

‘ With care in preparing, it would be equal to the 
■best South American.’ Caoutchouc is pro- 


libblO W Viiis «« ■* — tt- o- A 

Cape rises in a gradual slope to the base ot tne 
ghats, the nearest of which, at 4 m. N.W,, is an 
isolated, very sharp conical hill, 1403 feet high, 
often mistaken for the Cape itself. It is the most 
southerly point of the Peninsula of India. The 


best South Amexi^n. O^utcuoue is ELumari, a virgin, the virgin goddess 

curable from the Nenum Srandiflo , Dureah and has a legend that a vii-gin once leaped 

cEmbing shrub 3! From it iX the sea.^ It is covered on the eastern 

Loranthi abound in Malabar, md ri/!™ with nalnivra trees.— fibraJiir#; Imp. ffaz. 


JSr mii“ly rS ridge with pahiiyraWees.-iror..«ry.^ Imp. 

from Ilrceola elastica in Penang APR°T) ATiCADO. on the E. coast of Africa, 


trom urceoia. xx* 

pelago. Ficus religiosa, F. Hippomane 

biglandulosa, Cecropia peltata, and the Jmtawan 

of Borneo. 4 .. i,„i ^ — .= +a 


oee v-.'uujuAiAt. . « A « . 

CAPE DATjGADO, on the E. coast of Africa, 
in lat. 10° 4:1' 12" S., and long. 40° 39' 51" E. 
CAPE GUAEDAFUI, a headland on the coast 


Krf'ttolofSofthe °^0APE 


uasmioci, ui« ux., V.X k-..x -f xi OAPE HEN, or Sooty Petrel, is tne rum] 


present (1876) disputed, ^ x^ ?oq 34' long. 101°’ll' E., called by the Siamese Lem 

ified Hulerp 0.. Markhamia Smm’e San. The whole of the^ coast, from Cape 

in height, with a diameter of , d y ^ ^ Cambodia, is an uninterrupted 


IE neiiinu, wAtu a* .. i. i 

100 lbs. of India rubber ; wood soft and spongy ; 
leaves 14 inches long and 7 broad. 

Hevea Brasiliensis (Siphonia Brasiliana, 


kxaiuxuci KJCXXI.. j.j.iV4 ,, 7 - t 

Liant to Kamas in Cambodia, is an uninterrupted 
archipelago of beautiful islands. One of them, 
Hin Chalan, is in lat. 12° 27}' N., and long. 100° 


Hevea Erasiiiensm toipnoum ™^^ 

r:5f, “ America It k the most UtB MONZE, a cape m the sonthem part of 


^rt*"fte^°n1Lt"ees\nd Ba^chirtan^ iS. 25°“'^:" It is the moj wes- 

■‘iSlllSr KwSroduc^dinto terly point in India. The mountains of Baluch- 

the PararuDoei, i iofjin apa tb^re nnlv a few miles broad. 




from- Para in BrazU 'The pme « 16° 1' 30" £, 8^1 tog. 91° 18' 16" E.^the ter- 

C-^r^hestiffeto^^ 


, ^^orCtleX^d 17 t&y I S. along the Arakan coasA 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


CAPPARIS HORRIDA. 


Cx\PE OF GOOD HOPE, the southernmost latter class belongs the Capparis spinosa of the 
point in Africa. It was rounded by the Egyp- south of Europe, 
tians ages before the Portuguese succeeded under CAPPARIS APHYLLA. Roxb, 


tians ages before the Portuguese succeeded under 
the command of Yasco da Gama. Cape Town, 
the capital of the territory of the Cape, stands on 
the west side of Table Bay, and rises in the midst 
of a desert, surrounded by black and dreary 
mountains, Table Mountain (3315 feet high), 
the Sugar Loaf, the Lion’s Head, Charles Mount, 


Karu, 

Kirrtir, 

Karil, 


Doro (unripe fruit), SiND, 
Piikko (ripe ,, 

Pusse (flowers), . „ 


01 a desert, surrounded by black and. dreary This small tree grows on the banks of the 
mountains, Table Mountain (3315 feet high), Jumna, in Tinnevelly, Dekhan, Guierat. On his 
the bugar Loaf, the Lion’s Head, (paries Mount, Journey to Kabul, the Honourable Mr. Elphin- 
and James Mount, or fhe Lion’s Ruoh). From stone found it growing in the midst of the desert, 
these several rivulets flow into Table Bay, False the Panjab its flower-buds are cooked as 

This town surrendered to the British 3 , . j^s unripe fruits are gathered, made 

and was restored in 180L by the^reaty to assume the acid fermentation, and made into a 
• again surrendered to the British pickle with pepper, mustard, and oil, and eaten 

m 1806, and ^s hnaflyc^^^ to them in 1814. bread. The fruit is about the size of a 

ijong. 18 ..3 E., lat. 33 oO b. ^ , Tuarble, and is gathered both green and ripe by 

^ape Gooseberry, Physalis Peruviana, also great numbers of the natives, who eat it largely. 

» Cl . t 1 . Its wood is durable, and not eaten by insects. 

OArE PALMiRAb, a projecting land in Karil fruit is considered by natives useful in boils, 

T>T?m-r?r i n -o- tv x- i <^ruptions, swellings, piles, and in affections of the 

CAPE PEI EL, also Cape Pi^on, the Daption | joints ; also as an antidote to poisons. — Roxb, ; 
Capense, also called Pintado, and by | Voiqt; Dr, J, L. Stewart; PowelVs Handhooh, 

. -,,0 T. 4 , OAPPAEIS BREVISPINA. D. C. 

CAPE EAMAS, m lat 74 E., and long. 0 . ax^uminata, ii. 566. 

15 6 JN., on the west coast of India, near Goa, i m 

has a small fort on it belonging to the Portuguese. Authooudykai,’ ’. Tam! 1 el. 

CAPERS. A scrambling shrub of Malabar and Bengal, 

Eebbir, . . . . Aeab. Gappms, , . , . Lat. common in hedges, with a beautiful red fruit, the 

Eappers, . . . DuT. Kebbir, ^ . . , . I^rs. size of a small pear ; the stem armed with yellow 

feV ; : : .' gS: AfSSrkis; : ; 1®: thorns in mp at the leaves The ^een fruit is 

Oappari, . . . . It. used m making pickles.— ; Voigt; Roxb, 

The capers of commerce are the unexpanded 

buds of Capparis rupestris of Greece, C. fonta- “ 4 ?^’ would well replace the 

S®®" and 0. .figyptiaoa of Egypt. Q Ail^AltlS DEmDUA.°*its frnit 


Kebbir, . 
Kappers, 
Capres, , 
Kappern, 
Oappari, 


Capparis, , , 
Kebbir, . . 
Kaperszii, 
Alcapparrais, 


The capers of commerce are the unexpanded 

buds of Capparis rupestris of Greece, C. fonte- ^ ^ ""^ould well replace the 

nesii of BaXry, and 0. ^gyptiaca’ of Egypt. jg DE?!lOTr%Vi W ^ i 

Preserved in vinegar, these flower-buds constitute oT« n'l * Karil, called 


upon the age at which th^ are gathered, the r APPARTg^mv^AT^^^ .7 , 

smallest and youngest being the^ dearest and p 

most delicate and the largest and oldest the Sui marain. ‘. • • • • Tel. 

coarsest and cheapest. On an average, each plant n •. rx • i 

of the caper bush gives a pound of buds. The A small tree of Goiml 

consumption of capers in Britain is about 60,000 ^ 

lbs. a year. Several other species of Capparis 
possess stimulating properties. only fit for fuel.— 

CAPER SPURGE, Euphorbia lathy ris. CAPPARIS GRAND 

CAPILLAIRE, a syrup prepared with leaves of C. maxima, Heym, 
the Adiantum capillus Yeneris and A. caudatum. hisperma, Roxb, 

The last grows in Ceylon, also amongst the Courtal- •. • Malay. 

lum hills in the Indian Peninsula, in Cochin-China, toaratti marair^ 

and at Amboyna ; the first is called by Rumphius, 

Micca MiccanTTttan. — AwslW's Mat, Med, p. 297. ^ small tree of Coii 


Micca MiccanTTttan.- 


I A small tree of Coimbatore, and not uncommon 
on the more arid wastes and in the dry hedges of 
the interior of the Bombay Presidency. Wood 
I only fit for fuel.— Gibson. 

I CAPPARIS GRANDIS. Linn., W. and A, 

C. maxima, Heym, C, brevispina? Gibson, 

C. hisperma, Roxb, 

Waghutty, . . Malay. Ouli, Tel. 

1 Vellai toaratti maram, Gullem chettu, . . „ 

i Tam. Regutti „ , . . „ 

I A small tree of Coimbatore, and common in 


CAPOETA MACROLEPIDATA, a fresh-water ^^ste places inland of the Bombay Presidency ; 
fish of Teiiasserim, Penang, and Java, with a close-grained, hard, and good ; too small for 

large swimming bladder of which isinglass is — Wight; Gibson; 


made. See Isinglass. Rliiot,^ Rlor.Andh.^ 

CAPOOE KIGHLIE. Tam. Curcuma zedoaria. 

Likewise the root of a plant called also Kakhur, ^ shrub gi 

sent to India and Persia for medicinal purposes, Eourtellum. Il 
and for perfumery, and to preserve clothes from in the joints, 

insects. It is about half an inch in diameter, and — Voigt^ 74, 


Elliot Flor. Andh. ; Use/. PL 
CAPPARIS HEYNEANA. Wall, Chayruka, 
Hind, a shrub growing in S. W. India, at Cochin 
and Courtallum. Its leaves are used for-rheumatic 
pains in the joints, and its flowers as a laxative 


cut up when brought to market ; it has a pungent CAPPARIS HORRID A. Linn.^ W, and A. Ic„ 

bitterish taste, and slightly aromatic smell. — 0. Zeylanica, Roxb. ii. 567. 

Aliddle King. ii. p, 400, Thorny caper bush, Eng. Katallikai, , , , Tam. 

CAPPARIDAGE 4 E, the caper tribe of plants. Ardanda, . , .Hind. Atanday, . ... „ V 

Sixty -four species occur in the East Indies, of the Hunkara, . . Sansk. Adonda ; Arudonda, Tel. 
genera (jynandropsis, Cleome, Polanisia, Gratae va, Grows in the Panjab, Bengal, and the Peninsula 
Niebuhria, and Capparis. Some American Cappa- of India. The natives eat its fruit dressed in 


ridacese are very poisonous, others act as vesica- 
tories, and a few are merely stimulant. To the 


vesica- different ways, but chiefly as a pickle.- 
To the I p. 238, Stewart^ Roxb, 
bib 


-Drs, Ainslie. 



OAPPARIS OBOVATA. 


OAPKIFOLIUM SEMPERTIRENS. 


CAPPARIS OBOVATA is found ia the Sutlej Var. c. Capra imberbes, the Berbura, BucJi. 
valleT between Rampur and Sungnain, at an The Berbura _goat is found to the west of the 
elevation of 8000 to 5000 feet. Its fruit ia pickled. Jumna. Its fem^e is the Berbun, and the Ben- 


Paiifah ' gali call it Ram Sagul. The body is very like 

HiPPARTCS T’AWDTIRATA Linn long-legged goat of the south of India; m 

CAPPARIS PANDURATA ^ _ mannersthey are Smilar. The scrotum of the male 

C. Zeylamca iian. Than-yeet, . . JlURM. separated into two distinct bags. 

CAPPARIS SEPIARIA. Roxb. ii. 568. Tibeun goat of Ladakh ; has a short 

3Cantagur ; Kamai, BENa | Halla uppi, . . . TeIu short ears, scarcely two mcbes long, 

Grows in Bengal and Peninsala, and is a good concealed; has long, soft, pendulous hair, but 
hedge plant.— Fm'pt, pp. 74, 7.5. no wool. 

CAPPARIS SINAICA. The _ buds of the Tibetan goat of Ladakh ; has long, soft, 

caper of Mount Sinai are the Mlfil-ul-jabl, or pendulous hair, but no wool 
mountain pepper of the 'Ea&t.— -O' Shaiighnessy, q gegg^gms, of the mountains of Asia, is believed 

CAPPARIS SPINOSA, A. to betheparent stock of all the ^oats, mingled 

Barari; Ber, . . CHEN. Kakri; Bassor, . Sdtlej, perhaps with the C. B\lconeri of India. The 
Kabra,' . Hind, of Lan. Kaur ; Kiari, . . ,, breeds greatly differ from each other, but they 

Bandar Sutlej. • * * ‘rp ^ are fertile when crossed.-— 


H. megaceros, Adams> 
Capra megaceros, Blythe 
Mutton. 

C. Oaucasica, 

C. Blythii, Eume. 

0. Jerdoni, „ 


Hircns segagruSj'rar.jd^raj/, I 0. Jerdoni, ,, 

Sind wild goat, Ibex, Eng. | Rapbo-chhe, Ba-chhe, 
Bass of Wood. . . .. Rawa-cbe. 


UtipCJ. t.*!. w yrvirti T peilUUiOUS UilU , UUD JUU W UUl, 

mountain pepper of the East.— O Shaughnessy. segagrus, of the mountains of Asia, is believed 

CAPPARIS SPINOSA. A. to betheparent stock of all the ^oats, mingled 

Barari; Ber, . . CHEN. Kakri; Bassor, . SuTLEJ, perhaps with the G. B\lconeri of India. The 

Kabra,' . HiND. of Lan. Kaur ; Kiari, . . ,, breeds greatly differ from each other, but they 

Bandar Sutlej. Taker, ••*•_»» are fertile when crossed.— 

Bauri, . . . ’V 4 f -T’ HiUtonmiithrJ^rdon. 

In Europe this plant furnishes the caper, it _ 

generally |rows iu^ the Paujab, exactly, as a 

recent traveller has descnbed It on Smai, VIZ. m Falooneri, Gwy. EvMon. 

bright green tufts hanging down from the clefts Falooneri, Eugel, C. Oaucasica, J'erdbw. 

of the rocks, ^ and adorned with very handsome Wagner. C. Blythii, Eume. 

large flowers. It is found near Multan, in the Hircnssegagrus,w„ 6 fm 2 /. 0 . Jerdoni, ,, 

Salt Ranine, along the Trans-Indus hills to Pesha- Sind wild goat, Ibex, Eng. Rapho-chhe, Ra-chhe, 
wur, and in the valleys of some of the great Rasa of Wood, . . „ Rawa-che. 

rivers, ascending to 6000 feet at Wangtri, on the The Mar-Ichor inhabits the highest parts of the 
Sutlej 8000 feet, Thomson, and on the Indus Tibetan Himalaya, also the Suliman range, the 
above Iskardo- to about 10,500 feet pir Panjal, Kashmir, the Hazara Hills, the hills 

and Thomson), and it occurs to 12,000 near Leh. of the Jfaelum and Ohenab, and Ladakh. 

The ripe fruit is made into pickles by the natives The Kashmir variety (Capra Falconeri)^ has 
of the Salt Range, etc., but in some places at openly spiral horns. The horns of the Suliman 
.least eaten only by Hindus. Mr. Edgeworth variety more nearly approach a straight line, 
prepared the buds in the European style as capers, The Sind goat or Sind ibex is identical with the 
and found them excellent. In Ladakh the leaves wild goat of the Caucasus, Armenia, and Persia, 
are used as greens ; they are eaten by goats and probably of Crete. It is not found east of the 
sheep; and in Kangra the roots are said to be ladus. The famed bezoar (pa-zabr. Pees., fa- 
applied to sores.— Ar. A A p. 616. zahr, Pers.) of commerce is obtained from this 

CAPPER, Colonel, Quartermaster-General of goat. It associates in small herds frequenting 
the Madras army in the latter part of the 18th steep and rocky hills, in winter descending to the 


Indus. The famed bezoar (pa-zahr. Pees., fa- 
zahr, Pers.) of commerce is obtained from this 
goat. It associates in small herds frequenting 
steep and rocky hills, in winter descending to the 


the Madras army m the latter part oi tne lom steep ana rocxy nius, in winter aescenuaig uu tuc 
and beginning of the 16th century, and his house bare spots in the wooded region, it is much 
is af.lll known bv Ms name. He «Ano-ht after bv SDortsmen. and the horns are con- 


on the sea-beach is still known by his name. He sought after by sportsm€ 
was the first to put forward the view that the sidered a great trophy.- 
storms of the Indian Ocean are rotatory, and in CAPRA SIBIRICA. 
1801 he published a book on the Winds and q. g^keen, 

Monsoons, adopting the view that hurricanes are Pallasii. ScMnz. 
whirlwinds. He took an active part in the Himalayan ibex, . Eng. 
troubles of the Madras army, and was embarked gkin (male), Iskin, Hm. 
for England, but the ship never reached. L’-dmau (female), . Hind. 

CAPRA isGAGRUS. Gmelin, Blyth, Hutton. Is found throughout ' 
Antilope gazella, C. hircus, . Gray. mir to Nepal; rare in 

.dSgoceroa Jegagrus, Pato, Hircus gazella, ,, fleece is called asli-tus. 

Wagner. Capra Blythi, Hume. shawls, stockings, gloN 


MOiiC XJU. WU.V --- — 

sought after by sportsmen, and the horns are con- 
sidered a great trophy.— Aerdon, p. 291. 


Antilope gazella, Omel. C._ hire 

iEgoceros segagrus, Pallas, Hircus 
Wagner. Capra . 

Capra Oaucasica, Gray. 

Persian wild goat, . Eng. Borz, . 
Pa-sang (male), . Pers.? Ter (m 
Boz (female), . . . „ | Phashi 


Tsian wild goat, . Eno. Borz, , . . . PUSHTU. 

L-sang (male), . Pers. ? Ter (male), Sera, SiND. 
}z (female), . . . „ | Phashin, . . Baluch. 

This has five varieties, viz. 

Var. a. Capra segagrus, AwcA, lives in the 

. . W, . i • t 


CAPRA SIBIRICA. 

C. sakeen, Q. Bimolayma, Blyth. 

C. Pallasii, Schinz. 

Himalayan ibex, , Eng. Kyi of . . . Kashmir. 
Skin (male), Iskin, Him. Tangrol of . . Kulu. 

L’-dmau (female), . Hind. Buz of , . . . Sutlej. 

Is found throughout the Himalaya from Kash- 
mir to Nepal; rare in Kashmir. The soft under 
fleece is called asli-tus, and is used for lining 
shawls, stockings, gloves, and is woven into a 
fine fabric called Tusi. No wool is so rich, so 
soft, and so full. The hair itself is manufactured 
into coarse blanketing for tents, and twisted into 
ropes. — Jerdon, 292. 

CAPRELLA, the phantom shrimp, is found 


_ Var. a Capra Racft , lives m the dfctiLg upright like a monkey, holdin 

highest Kh^ya mountains, 5 "? on w its hind claws, and, with ghastly grimacei 


lllgucoii xvuoiosjjr ........ — 

by the people. It has no wool, and is used for food. 

Var. h. Capra mgagrus of Changra, Buch. 

‘ C. segagrus lanigera, Besm. C; hircus, var., JDesm. 
Shawl goat, . . . Eng. Cholay, . . . Nepal. 

> Bouc dc Oachemire, Fb. Camjoo, .... Tibet. 
Changra, .... Hind. 


AJAJ. OCCUWQXSM. OXUWXXXg gj 

on by its hind claws, and, with ghastly grimaces, 
mesmerizing all passers-hy with its fore-claws. It 
sits in like guise upon sponges a mile or two deep 
in the darkness, — there, however, not a quarter of 
an inch, but three inches long. 

CAPRI FOLIUM CHINENSE. Smith. Kin- 


• 1 * * X* X ji * rr'-u 4 . ■ A tzt/vaI io yin-hwa, of the Chinese; a climbing plant with 

This IS domesticated in Tibet, and the wool is flowers ; one of the Caprifoliacese. 

exported to Kashmir, where it is made into the ^ SEMFERVIBENS. M. et S. 

which is the article used in the manufacture. The honeysuckle occasionally seen m India. 
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CAPRIMULGID^. 


CAPSICUM FASTIGIATUM. 


CAPRIMULGIDiE, tlie goatsucker family of [ Europe, Persia, Asia, and Japan ; used by the 


birds, belonging to the tribe Insessores, — Capri- 
mulgus affinis of Java, C. albonotatus, C. Asiati- 
cus of India, C. atripennis, C. Indicus of Kamaon, 
Malacca, G. Kelaarti, C. macrouris of Java, C. 
j\fahrattensis of the Dekhan, C. monticolus of do., 
G. ruficollis, C. Em*opaeus; migratory night-jar 
of Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Siberia, and 
Eamtschatka. 

CAPRIN^E, a sub-family of mammals of the 
family Bovidm, comprising goats and sheep, 1st 
capricorns, or antelope goat or mountain ante- 
lope • 2d, the true goats. See Antilopinse, Bovidce. 

CAPROVIS ARGALI. 

iEgocerus argali, Pallas. 0. argali, Pallas, 

Ovis ammonoides, Linn, 0. Hodgsoni, Blyth, 

O. aiTUnonoides, 

Hyan, nyan, nyimd, nuan, niar, gnow, , . Tib. 

Dr. Gray says this species, the Nyan or Barn- 


natives as a pot-herb. — Ja ffre y ; 1 Vigli L 
CAPSICUM, red pepper, chillies. 


FMI, .... 

. Arab. Chabu, , . . 

Malay. 

Nga youk tM, . 

, Burm. Lada mera, . . 


Ta-hu-tsiau, . . 

, Cnm. Lada china, . , 


Lah-tsiau, . , 

. „ Chabe sabrang, . 


Lall mirich, . . 

. Dukh. Filfil i Siali, . . 

. Vmfi. 

Mirchie, . . . 

. Ouj. Mallaghai, . . 

. Tam. 

Chabai, Chabe, 

Malay. Mirapa-kai, . . 

. Tel, 


The shell of the fruit is fleshy and coloured, 
and contains a pungent principle, which also 
exists in its seed in great activity. On this 
account both the fruit and seeds of different 
varieties or species of Capsicum are in request as 
a condiment; and either in the unprepared state, 
or ground, when they are called cayenne pepper, 
form a conspicuous feature amongst the plants 
affording stimulating substances used by man. 


bhera, or wild sheep, seldom or never crosses the Europe the Capsicum enters largely into the 
Himachal, the Indian side of which range is the seasonuig of food and the preparation of pickles, 
special habitat of the Nahoor, while to the north “d countries it constitutes one of the 


and west beyond Tibet, G. argali is replaced by 
other species ; so that Tibet may be considered as 
the special habitat of one species (Ovis ammon- 
oides), and the plateaux north of Tibet as far as 
thn Altai of another (Ovis ammon.), cited as types 
of the true ovine form ; and it may be added, 
that the six sorts of tame sheep of Tibet and 


seasoning of food and the preparation of pickles, 
and in warmer countries it constitutes one of tlic 
first necessaries of life, either green or ripe. It 
is the species of this genus, and not any of the 
genus Piper, which is the peppery condiment of 
all the inhabitants of India and the Asiatic islands 
in Eastern Asia; the latter, indeed, being little 
used, and mostly raised for exportation. Foreign 
species or varieties of Capsicum have been iiitro- 


IIJICIU tlic DIA. OUJ.LO Ui. IJCtUlU OUVCU V-fi CUltl. 1 Ti ll 

the Sub-Himalayas, all without exception exhibit ^uced into the Archipelago, and are named by the 
the essential characters of that form. There are Caps>cum of Chma; 

several species that may be confounded under and Chabe babrang, the Oapsiciim of India, lite- 
tbis head! The Siberian Argali is found in the ®| water. There are 


most northern part of that country, and it is i 
probably different from the Himalayan animal; 
but Mr. Blyth had not been able to discover any 
difference between the specimen received from 
Mr, Hodgson and those which were sent from 
Siberia by the Russian naturalist. 


now numerous varieties of chillies in India, many 
of which have been inteoduced. They are raised 
from seeds that have been kept for one year, for 
if fresher, the crop is generally a failure. One 
species, called ‘ devi’s pepper,’ introduced by Lord 
Harris from Trinidad, is so intensely hot that tlie 


utTia, uy uiie uauunuiai. v n i -T t± • 

CAPROVIS VIGNEI, the Houriar, extends natives can h^dly manage to use it. It is oulti- 


along the eastern spurs of the Salt mountains, 
but becomes less common as we proceed eastward, 
and is seldom met with on the ranges beyond the 


vated during the cold months. In the Tenasserim 
Provinces two or three species > enter into all the 
native dishes, not in the form of pepper, but the 


town of Jhelum, or southwards of the Beas frmt, stewed or roasted is eaten with the food 
river. It is confined to the north and western *® dne<l fruits of several species and 

portions of the Panjab, including the Suliman varieties of Capsicum usually seen are the C 
chain, where it is k^wn by the name of Each, anuuum (common Capsicum), 0. fruteseens (goat 
It is also a denizen of the mountains around PepPf), C. grossum (bell pepper) 0. minimum 
Peshawur, including the Khaibai- pass, Hindu ®y® PePPeO, perhaps only cultivated 

Koh, and Kafiristan. The Shapoo or Shalmar of ^meties of one species. They are valued as a 
Ladakh, if not identical, is certainly very closely digestive condiment, and are raised all over tlie 
allied ; its differences are slight, and such as might S-E. of Asia ^ condiments, and to make cayenne 
result in a great measure from the marked diver- ^pperandchilh^inegar. Tominson, raipftm., 
sity of climate, food, etc., of the two regions- \ Jaffrey ; Mason, ^ 

This species is no doubt the Sha of Tibet described CAPSICUM ANNUUM. Dwri. Common chilli, 
by Vigne; and possibly the wild sheep of western Cach mirich, . . Beng. Kapu molagu, . Maleal. 
Afghanistan, Persia, the Caucasus, Armenian and ” MoU^uT'Sghd, Tam! 

Corsican mountains, is the same species altered Red pepper, . . . „ Mirapa-kaia, . . Tel. 
mayhap by climate and other external agencies. jg largely cultivated in South America, Mexico, 
The eastern limits of the Shapoo have not been c. baccatum, Linn., bird’s eye pepper, 

fixed with certainty ; but it would seem that, ^ar. of 0. annnum, Linn.—Roxb, i. 573. See 
commencing at Ladakh, it proceeds westward OPtiPies, 

towards the Indus into the regions where the CAPSICUM FASTIGIATUM var. of C. 
Houriar is found ; and probably when these regions annnum, called red pepper, Guinea pepper,’ cayenne 
are explored, we shall find out the relation pepper common capsicum, chilli pepper, Usari 
between what has been supposed distinct, but mollagbai, Tam., a small conical orange-coloured 
which Dr. Adams IS inclined to consider one and shining externally, internally containing 

the same animal. Adams, spongy pulp, and white flat I'eniform seeds in tw^o 

CAPSELLA BURSA PASTORTS. Mmnch, cells. It contains a volatile neutral principle 
Mullaymunthakeeray, Tm. 1 Shepherd’s purse, . Eng. called capsicine, and acts as an acrid stimulant, 


.illaymunthakeeray, Tm. 1 Shepherd’s purse, . Eng. called capsicine, and acts as an acrid stimulant, 
Common on the Neilgherries ; also grows in 1 and externally a rubefacient. It is used in putrid 
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CAPBlCmi FRUTESCENS. 


CARALLIA LUCIDA. 


sore throafc, scarlatina ; also in ordinary sore throat, 
hoarseness, and dyspepsia, and yellow fever, and 
in diarrhoea occasionally, also in piles.— 
llandhook^ i. p. 363. 

CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS. Linn. Y&v. of 

0. annuura, Lmn. 

Lai Lamba mirch, . Beno. Chabai, . . . Malay, i 
Nepal chilli, . . . Eng. Chabe Lombok, . ,, 

Golconda chilli, . ,, Lada mera, . 

Goat pepper, . . „ ,, china, ... „ 

Chilli, „ Brahu maricha, . Sansk. 

Bird pepper, . . „ Mallaghai, , . » Tam. 

Cayenne pepper, . „ Mirapa-kai, . . , Tel. 

Lall mirch, . , . Hind. Golakonda, • • ; a 

Lanka mirch, . . Mirapa (yellow variety), „ 

Lalgach march, . „ Sima mirapa, . . „ 

This, the large red capsicum, is grown all over 
India by sowing the seed broadcast, and when 
the plants are about 6 inches high, putting them 
either in rows or beds 18 inches apart. The soil 


CARAB TREE, Ceratonia siliqua, TF. 

CARACAL, Felis caracal, Schreber, the Indian 
lynx, occurs in Africa and Asia. It has immense 
speed, runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It 
often catches crows as they rise from the ground, 
by springing 5 or 6 feet into the air after them. 

CARx^GANA FLAVA. Smith, Hwang-tsing 
of the Chinese. In China its root is eaten as foofl 
in times of scarcity. It is obtained from the 
provinces of Ngan-hwui, Ohe-kiang, and Hunan. 

CARAGANA GERARDIANA is the Tartarian 
furze. 0. arborescens is the tea tree of Siberia. 

CARAGANA VERSICOLOR. Royle, 

Caregana pigmase, L. O, | Dama, ..... Tib. 

A small shrub which grows in Tibet and Western 
Himalaya at elevations of 14,800 feet, and is very 
useful for fuel. — Drs, Stewart and Thomson. 

CARALLIA GALYGINA. Benth. This large 
Ceylon tree has two varieties, — var. a, Singhe Raja 


should bench. They require watermg, and to he between Galle and Eatnapura, at no 

kept clear of weeds; a yellow variety IS /SC.flavnm. ^ elevation; var. /3, Central Province, at an 

“nfpaTnmf’ pSqFtu n ii elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet.-n«,'. ii. p. 121. 

KafftriS nS CARALLIA INTEGEREIMA. D. C. 

n A-DornTTnf T^fTATTxrTTir O.Ceylanica,.4r7i«.,Tr.,RZ. C. Timorensis, Bt. 

CAPSICUM MINIMUM, C, corymbosa, 0. octopetala, 

Gna yoke, , , , Buem. I Bird’s eye pepper, , Eng. C. Sinensis. Pootia cereopsifolia, 

Gna yoke mq-hmyau, | Oosi-mulaghai, , . Tam. Kierpa, . . . . Bkng. Punschi, . , . .Make. 


E. Indian bird pepper, Eng. I Sudi mirapa kaia, . Tel. Punselu, Andi Punar,CAN. | Dawata, . . . .Singh. 

This plant yields its fruit for a series of years. Avery common tree in the Western Ghat forests, 
Its fruit is very hot. up to 4000 feet, from Bombay down to Cape 

CAPSICUM NEPALENSIS. Var. of C. Comorin, also on the Cuddapah hills ; most abim- 
annuum, Limi. | dant in S. Canara. In Ceylon it is met with up to 

Gach march, . . Beng. Mallaghai, . . . Tam. | 3000 feet, and it is indigenous in Bengal, Burma, 
Capoo Moolagoo, Maleal. Mirapa-kai, . . . Tel. j Hong Kong, and tropical Australia. It is a highly 
Eatamiris, . . . Singh. ^ ornamental tree, on account of its beautiful foliage. 


This is the most acrid and pungent of the ; The timber is ornamental and of a reddish colour, 


species Capsicum. 


I and is used for furniture, cabinet purposes, and 


CAPSICUM PURPUREUM and C. minimum fittings. It is tough and not easily worked, brittle 
are cultivated in small quantity in Pegu for and not durable, and has a pretty wavy appear- 


domestic use. — McClelland. 

CAR, the ruth of India, used at the Hindu 


ance, and is peculiar in structure, having a great 
deal of cellular tissue. A cubic foot unseasoned 


temples to convey the idol from one place to weighs about 56 '60 lbs., and 44 lbs. when seasoned, 


another. This is usually preceded by native music, 
flaring torches, dancing girls, and priests, the 
deity bedizened with jewels, and carried on a 
richly- constructed throne, and fanned with gor- 
geously-constructed fans. While Sir G. Campbell 


was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, twenty people of Sumatra.- 


and its specific gravity is *684 ; in Burma, where 
the tree is known by the name of Maneioga, it is 
used for planks and rice pounders. In Calcutta 
it is in use for house-building. — Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 

CARALLIA LANOE.®FCLIA. Roxh. A tree 


fell while the car at Goopto was being dragged ; 
eight 'VYere run over, five were killed on the spot, 
and three were wounded, of whom one died. The 
six victims were women. 


CARABID/E. Leach. The family of ground Phansi, 


CARALLIA LUCIDA. Roxh 

Carallia integerrima, D.C. j Carallia integrifolia, 
Kierp, Kierpa, . , Beng. | Dewata gass, . . Singh. 
Maneioga, , , . Buem. Davette, , . , , „ 


beetles, about 9000 species are known. Almost 
all possess a very pungent, disagreeable smell; 


This handsome tree grows on the Malabar side 
of India, in the Konkans, the Circars, Kamaon, 


and a few, called bombardier beetles, have the Sylhet, (jhittagong, Pegu, Mergui, and in Ceylon 
jDeculiar faculty of emitting a jet of very volatile up to 3000 feet. On the Bombay side it is 
liquid, which appears like a puff of smoke, and is small, but pretty frequent in the forests of the 
accompanied by a distinct crepitating explosion. S. Konkan. Wood hard, close-grained, and might 
They are mostly nocturnal and predacious. They be used in turning. Thwaites says it is rather 
are chiefly remarkable for brilliant metallic tints ornamental, and adapted for furniture. It is a large 
or dull red patches, when they are not wholly and common tree north of Rangoon and through- 
black, and are therefore very conspicuous by day, out Pegu. Wood of a peculiar structure, thick 
but insect-eaters are kept off by their had odour medullar rays going through from the centre to 
and taste. They are sufficiently invisible at night, the circumference ; colour red ; used for planks 
when it is of importance that their prey should and rice pounders, and may possibly be found 
not become aware of their proximity. Many useful for cigar boxes. In the southern forests of 
species of Carabus, a genus of the family Carabidae, Pegu it is a plentiful tree of large girth, and in 
occur in India. 0. ccelestis is a beautiful beetle of Calcutta is employed in house-building, under 


China. 0. impressus, Fabr.^ and C. polite. Fabr. 
occur in the East Indies. 


, the name of Kierpa. — Drs. Gibson, McClelland, 
I Brandis, and Voigt. 
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CARALLUMA ADSCENDEKS. 


CARGHARIAS. 




CARALLUMA ADSOENDENS. ,Z?. Br, 

Stapelia adscendens, Iloxh. j Cullee inoolayan, . Tam. 

This curious-looking fleshy plant, with angular 
stems, belonging to the natural order Asclepiacese, 
is used by the natives in making pickles, and 
sometimes in chatni.~-J'ajfrc7/. See Yegetables, 

CARAMBOLA TREE, Averrhoa carambola. 
Largely cultivated in the Kwang- tun g province 
■of China. ■■■■"■ ■ ■ 

CARAMBU. Tam. Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

OARAMBU. Maleau Ludwigia parvifiora. 

CAR ANA PALM,' the Maurita 'carana; ' Its 
leaves are used as a thatch for houses.“-&e» 2 . 

OARANX ROTTLEBL Rudder ■fish; an in- 
habitant of the southern seas, from 1 to 2 feet long. 
0. mate, C. and F,, horse mackerel. See Fishes. 

CARxAFA, Taila-oon, Burm. A Tavoy 
wood used in building.— CoL Firth. 

CARAPA' GUIANENSIS. Its ■seeds yield a 
solid oil or vegetable milk. It is a large tree of 
Guiana. See Dyes. 

CARAPA MOLUCCENSIS. Lam. 

Xylocarpxis granatum, Keen., Willde. 

Kadul, .... Singh. ) Kandalangha, . . Tam. 

This tree is a native of the coast in Malabar, 
Ceylon, and in the Sunderbuns; is also found in 
Africa, Australia, Madagascar, and the Malay 
Archipelago. — Beddome., FI. Sylv. VM. 

CARAT, from the Greek keration, a kind of 
vetch. A carat weighs 4 grains French, or 3| 
grs. troy. It is used in weighing precious gems, 
and also in valuing the alloyed precious metals, 
in this case standing for an imaginary 24th part 
of the pound troy, the number of carats indicating 
the pure metal, and the remainder the alloy. 
Thus the carat standard of the sovereign is 22, or 
2 parts alloy ; of watch-cases with the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall mark, 18, or 6 alloy. In France the latter is 
the lowest legal standard. — King. 

CARAVAN. See Kafilah ; Karwan. 

CARAVANSARY. These, in Syria, form four 
sides of a large quadraugular court. The ground 
floor is used for warehouses, the first floor for 
guests, and the open court for the loading and 
unloading of their burdens, and the transaction 
of mercantile business generally. The apartments 
used for the guests are small cells opening into a 
corridor, which runs round the four sides of the 
court. — Eothen, p. 243, See Dharmsala ; Serai. 

CARAWAY PILLAY. Tam. Bergera Konigii. 


a shell, and, when broken, a shell usually of the 
genus Melania appears, that has been encrusted 
with carbonate of lime. Much of the alabaster of 
which ornaments are made in Burma, is stalagiiiite; 
but all the alabaster images of that coast are made 
of marble, and not of compact gypsum, which 
they much resemble. — Mason. 

CARBONATE OF SODA. Impure carbonate 
of soda, called Sajji or Sajji matti, occurs as an 
efflorescence in some part or other of almost every 
district in India, Muriate of soda and carbonate 
of lime exist in the soil, and the natron is found 
on the surface of the moist earth or mud. Near 
Gundycottah, on the banks of the Penuar, common 
salt is interstratified with the upper schistose 
strata of the argillaceous limestone on which the 
sandstone rests ; and on the surface of the neigh- 
bouring soil, natron, contaminated with much 
muriate of soda, is collected. 

Barilla^ an impure carbonate of soda, is prex)ared 
by burning plants of the Salsola and other species, 
and collecting the ashes, which melt into a coloured 
mass. Sajji lota is a somewhat purer kind, but 
still contains an immense amount of organic and 
other foreign matter, such as the sulphates of 
soda and lime, chloride of sodium and potassium, 
sulphide of sodium, sulpbo-cyanide and ferro- 
cyanide of sodium, together with silica and clay. 
The Kangan kJiar plant yields the best alkali. 
The pure sajji from this plant is called lota sajji, 
and the residue mixed with ashes is called Kangan 
khar sajji. The other two plants yield only a 
dirty and inferior substance known as Bhutni 
sajji, ‘ devil’s soda.’ This is black in colour, and 
sold in pieces like lumps of ashes. The jlant 
burned in the Panjab is termed Khar, or in 
Persian Asbkhar ; its scientific name is Caroxylon 
Griffithii. There are many square miles densely 
covered with this last, w^hereas the Khar is com- 
paratively rare. Khar is applied to various herbs 
belonging to the natural order Chenopodiacese, 
particularly the Anabasis multiflora and the 
Caroxylon Griffithii. The ashes, which fuse, run 
into a pot placed beneath the burning heap. — 
Powell; Stewart. 

CARBUNCLE. 


Bscarboucle, . . . Fr. 

Karfunkel, . . . Ger. 

Anthrax, . . . . Gr. 

Bareketh, . . . . Hbb. 

Carbonebio; Carbonchis,lT. 


Carbunculus, . . . Lat, 
Merab; Dalima, Malay, 
Mastiga, 

Carbunculo, . . . Sp. 

Manikiam, . Tam., Tel. 


CAILWAY SEED. 

Carvi; Cumin des pres, Fr. 
Brodkummel, . . Ger. 

Keuinmel, 


Carvi, IT. 

Oarum Carui, . . Lat. 
Alcaravea, . . . Sp. 


These aromatic seeds are used to flavour cheese, 
spirits, liqueurs, and articles of medicine. — O'Sh. 

OARBi or Karbi. Beng. Stalks of Sorghum 
vulgare, used as fodder. 

CARBON, when pure, is diamond; less pure, 
is plumbago, coal, and charcoal. 

CARBONATE OF LEAD, white lead, ceruse. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. 

Kwang-feu, . , . Ghin. | Carbonate de cliaux, Fr. 

Chalk, Eng. 1 Carbonas calcis, . . Lat. 

A very abundant mineral, and embraces several 
varieties, of which stalactical carbonate of lime is 
one. All the limestone caves of Tenasserim have 
stalactites hanging from their roofs, and stalag- 
mites rising on their floors. The Siamese Karens 
often bring over bits of limestone of the shape of 


One of the inferior gems; that variety of tlie 
garnet called almandine. Common in Southern 
India. Carbuncles, from the most ancient times 
of the Romans, have been set with a backing to 
enhance their colour. The carbuncles of superior 
brilliancy are called males, and those of inferior 
colour, females. Under- this term the"" ancients 
included all gems of a red colour, such as hyacinths, 
rubies, garnets. The carbuncle, in Hebrew, Bare- 
keth, signifying flashing stone, or lightning stone, 
w'as supposed to fall from the clouds, amid flashes 
of lightning. 

OARGATA, also Carcataca. Sansk. The solar 
sign Cancer. See Varsha. 

CAROHARIAS, a genus of heterocercal fishes, 
belonging to the Squalidse or shark family. C. 
leucas, Fa/cn., is found in the southern seas. It 
is about 12 feet long. Carcharodoii Rondelettii 
of Australia, a large shark ; one of them measured 
36i feet. 
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GARCHEMISH. 


CARDAMOMS. 


C ARCHE MISH, the capital of tlie is February, parties from Coorg start for these 

the modern KalaJcrablus, on the west bank of the western mountains, and, selecting a slope facing 


Euphrates, 20 miles below Beredjik. 

OARDiVMOM HILLS, a range of hills in ; 


west or north, mark one of the largest trees on 
the steepest declivity. A space about 300 feet 


Travancore, rising 2000 to 4000 feet high, and lying long and 40 feet broad is then cleared of brush- 
between lat. 27 ' and 10° 4' N., and long. 76° 52' wood at the foot of the tree, which is cut down 
and 77° 17' E. They are unhealthy and sparsely about 12 feet from the ground, and carries with it a 
occupied. The cardamoms grow best at about number of small trees iu its fall. Within three 
3000 feet ; and annually about 10 tons, value months after its felling, during the first rains of the 
£30,000, are collected. * monsoon, the cardamom plants in the soil begin to 

CARDAMOMS. show their heads all over the cleared ground, and 

Hilbuya, . /. Puwar, . , , . Maiay. before the end of the ratoy season, October, they 

Ebil, . .... „ Gapulaga, ... „ grow two or three feet. The ground is then care- 

Yalakki, . . . Can. Kakelah*seghar, . Pees, fully cleared of weeds, and left to itself for a year, 

Taou-kau, . . . CHIN. Heil, ,» and then, 20 months after the felling of the great 

Yang-c huH-sha, f arisi, ! S', tree, the cardamom plants are the height of ^ 

Oardamomi, . . It. Yeylakulu, . . . Tbl. and the ground is again carefully and thoroughly 
Kapol, .... -Jav. cleared. In the following April, the low fruit- 

The cardamoms of the shops are the produce of bearing branches shoot forth, and are soon 


Ebil, . . . . 
Yalakki, . . 
Taou-kau, . . 
Yaug-chun-sha 
Ellachi, . . . 
Cardamomi, . 
Kapol, . . . 


,, Gapulaga, . . 

Can. Kakelah-seghar, 
Chin. Heil, .... 

,, Ensal, . , . 
Hind. Yellam arisi, . 
It. Yeylakulu, . , 


several genera of plants, — Alpinia, Amomum, 
Blettaria, and Renealmia. The round seeds of 
Amomum cardamomum of the Burma forests, 
Sumatra, and Malacca, are used by the Malay in 
lieu of the true cardamom. A. angustifolium of 


covered with clusters of fiowers, and afterwards 
with capsules. Five months afterwards, in 
October, the first crop is gathered, and a full 
crop is collected in the following year. The 
harvests continue for six or seven years, when 


Madagascar supplies some of the cardamoms; A. begin to fail, and another large tree must be 
maximum of the Malay Islands, Nepal, and Cey- cut down in some other locality, so that the light 
Ion, also produces a cardamom of an inferior air may cause a new crop to spring up. rhe 
character. Alpinia cardamomum of the western harvest takes place in October, when the grass is 
coast of India in the Travancore forests, produces very high and sharp, sorely cutting the hands, 
a cardamom in great request. Amomum grana feet, and faces of the people, and concealing nume- 
paradisi of Madagascar and Ceylon yields an ^cus large leeches. The cultivators pick the carda- 
inferior sort. Elettaria cardamomum of the hilly mom capsules from the branches, and convey 


parts of Mysore, Coorg, Malabar and Travancore, 
and Canara, yields the true cardamom, and is both 


them to a temporary hut, when the women fill 
the bags with cardamoms, and carry them home, 


cultivated and wild. In the Travancore forests sometimes to distances of ten or twelve miles, 
they are found at elevations of three to five Some families will gather twenty to thirty man nds 
thousand feet. The mode of obtaining them is to annually, worth from 600 to 1000 rupees. Tiie 
clear the forest of trees, when the plants spon- cardamom tracts of Travancore are almost all 
taneously grow up in the cleared ground. The granitic and gneiss. The smaller capsules, or lesser 
average number of candies is about 140 to 300 cardamoms, are the most valuable. The Elettaria 
candies; value, 1000 to 2000 rupees the candy cardamomum is also cultivated in Ceylon, and 
of 600 lbs. Cardamoms are much esteemed as a species occurs wild. The Karen forests of 
a condiment, and great quantities are annually Tavoy and Mergui abound with cardamom plants; 
shipped to Europe from Malabar and Travancore. while subject to the Burmese government, the 
In commerce there are three varieties, known as Karen were required to collect the seeds and pay 


the short, short-longs, and the long-longs. Of 
these the short are more coarsely ribbed, of a 
brown colour, «and are called the Malabar carda- 


them in as tribute ; but they now employ their 
time more profitably. When they did collect, they 
were in the practice of mixing a spurious kind of 


moms or Wynad cardamoms. They are reckoned cardamom with the true produce of a plant belong- 
thebestof the three. The long-longs are more ingtothegenus Amomum, believed to have been A. 
finely ribbed, are of a paler colour, and the seeds cardamomum. The cardamom called by the Chinese 
are white and shrivelled. The short-longs merely Yang-chun-sha, the hairy China cardamom of 
differ from the latter in being shorter or less pharmacologists, is said to be produced in the 
pointed. It is usual to mix the several kinds province of Kwang-tuhg.----Mae7ra5-£'a;. /«?;. Ac;?. ; 
together, when ready for exportation. Some care Mason^ Voigt ; Crawfard's Dictionary ; 

is required iu the process of drying the seeds, as Thwaites, En. ; Drury ^ Cochin ; Roxh, i. 72. 
rain causes the seed-vessels to split, and otherwise CARDAMOMS, bastard or wild, 
injures them ; and if kept too long in the sun, their Kapulaga, Ball, Jav. , I Kurrocha, . Gdj., Hind. 
flavour becomes deteriorated. They are chiefly Malay, j Hil kilan, . . . Pees. 

procured from the high lands overlooking the Wild or bastard cardamoms are much larger 
Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts. In than the true cardamom, more pungent but less 
these mountains the cultivators make separate aromatic, with a strong camphoraceous taste, 
gardens for them, as they thrive better if a little They are not much esteemed, and are only used 
care and attention be bestowed upon them, by the poorer classes of natives as a substitute for 
Cardamoms are a monopoly in the Travancore real cardamoms. They are brought to Bombay 
State, and cultivators come chiefly from the from the Malabar coast. The wild or bastard 
British provinces, obtaining about 200 to 240 cardamom of Siam is produced by Amomum 
rupees for every candy delivered over to the xanthioides, WallicTi; the seeds have been im- 
Government. In the forests on the western ported into England, while the empty capsules 
slopes of the Coorg mountains, cardamom found in the drug shops of China are exported 
cultivation is carried on to a great extent. In from Siam. The plant bearing scitamineous fruit, 
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CARDIADyFI 


GAREYA ARBOHEA. 


to wbicli tlie name ‘ large round China cardamom ’ 
lias been given, and which is known to the Chinese 
as Tsau-kau, continues unknowm; and the same 
remark applies to the bitter-seeded cardamom, 
Yih-che-tsze, and ovoid China cardamom, Taoii- 
kau or Qua ieu. It is probable that all of them 
are productions of the south of China, or of Cochin- 
China. — Faulkner, 

GARDIADJB, a family of molluscs, comprising 
the genus' Cardium, the cackle, of which there are 
known 270 fossil and 200 recent species, with 
four sub-genera and the fossil genus Gonocardium. 
Many, species of, Cardium occur in, India. 

CARDIOPTERIS. At Cachar, in the Assam 
valley and Chittagong, this remarkable plant covers 
the trees for upwards of sixty feet, like hops, with 
a mass of pale-green foliage, and dry white glist- 
ening seed-vessels.— Him. Jour, ii, p. 334. 

CARDIOSPEEMUM HALIGACABUM. Linn. 
Niiputki, . . . Beng. 1 Budha-kakara, . . Tel. 


Niiputki, . . . BenG: 

Ma-la-mai, , . . Burm 

Shib-jhiib, . . . I)UK 

Heart-pea, . . . E.NG, 

Balloon vine, . . ,, 

Ulinja, Paloolavum,]MAljE, 
Karavi, .... Sansk 
Jyotislimuttee, . SlNGH 


. Beng. Budha-kakara, . 
. Burm. Kanakaia, . . 

. I)UK. Nella gulisienda, 

. Eng. Uparinta, . . . 

. ,, Biidha busara, . 

[UjIMaIjE. Ullena tige, . . 
, Sansk. Vekkudu tige, . 
. Singh. Patali tivva, . . 


Moda-cottan, . . Tam. Ekkudatige, . . . „ 

Mudda-cattan, . . . ' 

The seeds — Habb-ul-kulkul, . - . Arab. 

An annual climbing plant, with an inflated 
membranous capsule, hence its name. The root 
is aperient. It is mucilaginous, and slightly 
nauseous to the taste ; is raised in great quantities 
by the natives of Tenasserim, but more as a vege- 
table than a medicine. Grows all over India ; and 
popular superstition asserts that by eating the 
seeds, the understanding 's enlightened and the 
memory rendered miraculously retentive. C. 
canescens, Wall., grows on the Irawadi. — Eoxh. ii. 
292 ; Voigt, 98 ; Mason ; Ains. Mat. Med. 89 ; Dr. 
J. L. Stewart ; Powell, i. 330. See Jyotishmati. 

CARDOLE, a thick black oily substance ob- 
tained from the pericarp of the cashew nut, 
Anacardium occidentale. It is a powerful vesi- 
cating agent. 

CARDS, playing cards. 

Kaarten, Speel- Harden, Carte de giaco, . . It. 

Dut. Kartii, . . . . Russ. 

Cartes k jouer, . , Fb. Oarnas, Naipes, . Sp. 

Sl>iel-Karten, . . . Ger. Kort, ..... Sw. 

Ganjifeh, . , . Hind. 

The playing cards of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
are round*^ pieces of strong card, painted with 
figures of men, quadrupeds, and fish. 

CARDUCHI, the Kurd country; Kurdistan. 
CARDUUS, sp. 

Ts’z’-ki Chin. [ Siau*ki, .... Chin. 

Shuh-tan, ... „ 1 Ta-ki, 

A plant of China. C. nutans, L., Gul-hba- 
dawurd, flowers large, rich crimson ; used medi- 
cinally to purify the blood. — Voigt; Powell, i- 356. 

CAREI, a people mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
inhabited the southern part of Tinnevelly. Karei, 
in Tamil, means* ‘ the shire.’ 

CARE LA. Beng. Momordica charantia. 
CARETTA IMBRIOATA,a turtle. SeeChelonia. 
CAREX, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cyperacese. Several species grow on 
the sea-shores and near the rivers of India. C. 
Indica, Willde^ is a native of Nepal. C. Moor- 
crofti and Falc., a running wiry sedge in Tibet, 


binds the sand like the C. arenaria of the British 
coasts. — Hooker^ Him. Jour. ii. p. 155. 

CAREY, Dr. W., a celebrated missionary at 
Serampore. He landed in Calcutta on the 11th 
November 1793. He was the son of a parish 
clerk. He joined Messrs. Ward and Marshman at 
Serampore on the 10th January 1800. Ills whole 
life was passed in the translation of the Scriptures 
into the languages of India ; his whole career was 
marked with a passionate desire to reveal Christ 
to men who knew Mm not. His strong natural 
benevolence had been intensified by deep piety. 

‘ I do not know,’ says Wilberforce, ^a finer mstauce 
of the moral sublime, than that a poor cobbler 
working in his stall should conceive the idea of 
converting the Hindus to Christianity, yet such 
was Br. Carey.’ 

Carey translated the Bible into Kashmiri, Mnlfcani, 
Dogri, Sindi, Garhwali, Kamaoni, Kanouji, Kosali, 
Magadhi, Bhugeli, Bhatti, Bikaniri, Mar- 

wari, Haronti, Udaipuri, Ujjaini, Nei^ali, Palpa, 
Assamese, Mahratti, Gujerati, Koiikani, Manipuri, 
and Khasi, mostly Hindi dialects. 

Carey and Leyden, into Pushtu, Baluchi. 

Carey and Newton, into Panjabi. 

Carey and Chamberlain, into BraJ. 

Carey and Sutton, into Assamese. 

Carey and Taylor, into Mahratti. 

Carey, Lisle, and Jones, into Khasi. 

He founded the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
Bengal in 1820. He advertised that a meeting would 
be held in Serampore, but at the hour appointed 
only himself and two brother missionaries were 
present. But he voted himself into the chair ; the 
proceedings w^ere published, with the secretary and 
treasurer’s names, and the society began, ^ He was 
author of State of Agriculture in Dinajpore, in 
As. Res. vol. vi. ; Geographical Notices of Seram- 
pore, As. Jl. 1835, ii. 55.— TV. of a Hindoo. 

CAREY A ARBOREA. Poxh. 

Bakoomba of . Bombay. Ave-mavo, Ayma, . Tam. 
Ban or bambhooai, Burm. Puta-tanui maram, ,, 
Baubwai, ... „ Pail^ maram? . , „ 

Kamba, .... Hind. Kumbbi, .... Tel. 
Koombha, . . . Mahr. Buda-darmee, . . „ 

Peloa, . . . . Malbal. Dud-Ippi, ... „ 

Kahaatta, . . . SiNGH. 

Flowers — Vakhumba; Fruit — Gugaira, Kuhni, Hind. 

This large tree grows in most parts of British 
India, Burma, and Tenasserim, and also in N. 
Australia and Queensland. It rises to 20 feet. Dr. 
McClelland says that in Pegu the timber is large, 
the wood red and equivalent to mahogany, and 
there forms the chief material of which the carts 
of the country are made ; Dr. Mason adding that 
it is a useful timber for house-building ; and Dr. 
Brandis mentions that it is used for gun stocks, 
house posts, planks, etc. A cubic foot of the 
Pegu wood weighs 55 lbs. It sells iu Pegu at 
12 annas per cubic foot. Dr. Gibson tells us that 
it is not much used on the Bombay side, but that 
the timber stands the action of water well. As it 
is generally crooked, he thinks it merits trial for 
the crooks of boats, corners of carriages, etc. In 
Ceylon it is used for the axles of bullock carts 
and in buildings. Its fibrous bark is used as 
matches for matchlocks, guns, etc. ; and in Ganjam, 
according to Capt. Macdonald, the scant clothing 
of the Byragi and other Hindus affecting peculiar 
sanctity, is made of the fibrous bark of this tree. 
The bark is astringent, and in Ceylon used in 
tanning and medicinally. Its large ^ greenish 
flowers are given by Hindus after childbirth. 
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CARHARAS. 


CARMEL, 



Careya splirerica, Boxh.^ is almost identical with 
C. arborea. It grows in the Northern Oircars, in the 
mountains at Chittagong, and at Moulmein. Its 
hark serves as cordage, and is used as a slow match 
for guns. It has large greenish-white flowers, 
with some deep red filaments . — Roxk ii. 636. 

CARHAR AS, in the Konkan. There were human 
sacrifices here to Renuca Devi. 

GARIARL Hind. Gloriosa siiperba. 

0 ARIO AL or Karikal, a small settlement belong- 
ing to France, between Tranquebar and Nagore. 

CARICA PAPAYxAl. Linn, Papaw tree. 


Papaya vulgaris, Lam, 
Gadang-castila, . 
Tiiin-baw, . . . 
Them-baw-thee, 
Muh-kwa, , . . 
Papaia, .... 
Arand Kharbuja, 


Bali. 

Buem. 

. Chin. 
Hind. 


Papaya carica, Gmrtn, 

Papa, Bati, . . Malay. 
Papoiaumbbalay, Malbal. 
Pcepol, . ... SiNOH, 
Pappali maram, . Tam. 
Madana anapa chetta,TEL. 
Madhurnakam, . „ 

This plant, one of the Papayacese, is found 
throughout India, and grows without much care. 
The fruit is gathered in a green state, is dressed as 
curry and in tarts, and when ripe it is used as a 
dessert. Itsdark-coloured seeds taste likethe water- 
cress. The fruit is large and oblong, suspended upon 
the leafless part of the trunk, like the jack-fruit ; 
the surface when riy)e is a pale orange yellow. A 
milky juice exudes on incision from the rind ; and 
the rind and seeds are deemed in the Mauritius a 
powerful vermifuge. Tough meat, rubbed with this 
juice, becomes tender, without any injurious pro- 
perty being communicated to it. The flesh of 
animals fed on the leaves and seeds is said also to 
be remarkably tender, but this seems unlikely. 
And in Bengal, Mahomedan table servants use 
the juice with the view of softening beef-steaks 
and old fowls. The leaves are used by the 
negroes in washing linen, as a substitute for soap. 
Pulp of the fruit is eaten with pepper and salt. 
Juice of the pulp removes freckles,— iii. 824. 

CARICATURE PLANT, or face plant, Justicia 
picta. The white portions on its green leaves pre- 
sent caricatures of the human face. Graptophyllum 
hortense of the Indian Archipelago is also so 
called from the curious variegation of its leaves. 

CARIM CORINI. Maleal. Justicia ecbolium. 
Carim-gala, Pontedera vaginalis. Carim-pana, 
Borassus flabelliformis. Carim-tumba, Anisomeles 
Malabarica. 

CAEIMON, two small islands, Greatand Little, off 
the Malay coast. They command the entrance to 
the Straits of Malacca. — Horsbnrgh. 

OARINAEIA, a genus of Gasteropod molluscs, 
in Asiatic seas. 0. vitrea, C. fragilis, C. Mediter- 
ranea, and 0. cym bium, are recorded. The shells of 
this genus are known to collectors under the names 
of V enus’ Slipper and the Glass Nautilus. 0. vitrea, 
Lamarck^ has a beautiful transparent vitreous shell. 

GARIN OHEMBI. Tam. Coronilla picta. Garin 
kiilloo, glass. Garin serigum, fennel flower, 
nigella seed, Nigella sativa. 

CARI NUGHI. Tam. Gendarussa vulgaris. 

CARIRAM. Maleal. Strychnos nux vomica. 
CARISSA CARANDAS. Linn, 


Capparis carandas, Qmd, 

KurumcM, , . . Beno. 
Bengal currants, . Eng. 
Kurunda, . , , Hind. 
Kile, Keelay, Maleal. 
Karamurda, , . Sansk. 
Krishua-pak iDbula, „ 
Sushenas, Areigna, „ 


Echites spinosa, Bwrm, 

Maha-karomba, . Sing-h. 
Kalaka, Kalapa, , Tam. 
Perin-kalaka pallam, „ 
Pedda kalivi pandu, Tel, 
Yakka, also Vakudu, „ 
Gotho, , , , ,Ubia. 


A large thorny bush, cultivated for its fruits, 
but grows abundantly wild in the Kangra and 
the Kotah jungles, and in March and April fills 
the air with the fragrance of its blossom ; also 
grows wild in most parts of the Dekhan, bearing a 
dark blue-coloured berry when ripe ; and this is 
sometimes eaten by Europeans, and in the green 
state is made into tarts, jellies, and pickles; the 
jelly is considered inferior to none made of other 
Indian fruits. The fruit is about the size of a 
large olive, and when ripe is black, and has a very 
pleasant taste, somewhat like a damson. This 
species is a marked exception to the generally 
poisonous nature of the Apocynacese family. — 
Roxh, 1687 ; Mason; Dr, Stewart; Capt. Mac- 
donald, 

GARISSA DIFFUSA. Roxh, 


Gau, .... 
Garna, Garunda, 
Mardak, 


Hind. 


Kurumudika, 
Waa-kallu, . 
Sail Kurunda, 


Sansk. 
. Tel. 
. Ukia. 


This shrub is a native of the Ganjain district, 
and from thence northward to the mouth of the 
Hoogly, and common throughout the Panjal). 
Its small white or pink flowers about April per- 
fume the air around. The wood is used for combs, 
in turnery, etc., and as fuel. A Kangra authority 
states that the very old wood gets quite black and 
fragrant, and is sold at a high price as Aggar, or 
Ud-i-Hindi . — RoxK i. 689 ,* Dr. Stewart. 

GARI VAN-SARAI, in Persia and India, a halt- 
ing-place for travellers, generally a house with 
many apartments, either opening into an open 
quadrangle or to the outside road. It is from 
karwan (caravan), a cortege, and sarai, a rest- 
house; the chattram of the Tamil people, and 
dharmsala or sarai of N. India. See Sarai. 

GARI-YILLANDI. Maleal. Smiiax ovali- 
folia.> 

CARLESS, Captain, I.N., author of a Survey 
Report of the Mouths of the Indus. He and 
Lieutenant Grieves carried on important surveys 
in the neighbourhood of the Indus. He wrote an 
account of a visit to Beylah, Bom. Geo. Trans, i, p. 
304 ; Memoir on the Gulf of Akaba, ibid. p. 172 ; 
Evaporation in the Red Sea, ibid. ; State of the 
Kakewarree Mouth of the River Indus, ibid. p. 
876; Account of Hot Springs at Peer Muggim 
near Kurmchee, ibid. 1840, p. 16 ; Remarks on 
the Course of the Hurricane which occurred on 
the Malabar Coast in April 1847, ibid. 1849, viii. 
part i. p. 76 ; Memoir to accompany the Survey of 
the Delta of the Indus, ibid, part iii. p. 328 ; Ac- 
count of the Inscriptions on the Rocks of Shren 
Waj, near Jedda, Red Sea, Bom. ^5, Trans, ii. 
p. 273. 

CARLI-CAYES, inthe TFestern Ghats, near the 
Bhor ghat. The wonderful galleries and colossal 
elephants of its caves are dug out of solid trap. 
See Architecture; Buddhism; Caves; Karli. 

OARLUDOYICA PALMATA, a tree of Panama. 
Panama hats are made of its leaves; they are 
made in Yeraguas, Western Panama, and Ecuador, 
and are worn in the W. Indies and Central America. 
It might be introduced into India: 

CARMA. Sansk. The name of one of the 
Kanda or general headings of the Yedas. This 
chapter relates to works ; the other two, Guyana 
and Upashana, relate to faith and worship. See 
Vidya. 

CARMEL, a small range of hills extending six 
or eight miles inland in a S.E. direction from the 


CAKMIXATI7ES. 


CARNEIJAN'. 


Bay of Acre. Mount Carmel is a termination of 
the chain of Mils comineiicing at the plain of Es- 
draelon to the S.E. The valley of martyrs, a very 
naiTOW deli open to the sea, is near, as also the 
garden of Elias. The holy fountain of Elijah is 
close. The cistern seems to have been hewn in 
the rock, and is about six feet deep, full of clear, 
delicious water. — Skmier\^ Overland Journey^ i. 
p. 101 ; Eobhison's Travels^ i. p. 196. 

CARMINATIVES. The following are largely 
used medicinally and for culinary purposes 


Pirnpinella anisum, common anise, 
lilicium anisatum, star anise. Badian khatai. 
Antiiemis nobilis, chamomile. Baboone, 
Lavandula vera, lavender, 

Ruta graveolens and other sp., rue. Sudab. 
Andropogon iwaranchusa. Boosa. 

Anethum graveolens, dill. Sonf, 

„ sowa. „ 

,, panmori. ,, 

Garum carui, caraway, Zeera seeah, 

• , ,j ;■■■ nigrum, ■ „ 

Eugenia pimento, allspice. 

Amomum zingiber, ginger. Ada. 

Foeniculum officinale, fennel. 

Melaleuca cajaputi, cajaput. Kyapooti. 
Juniperus communis, juniper. Hoober. 

Piper cubeba, cubebs. Kubab chinee, 
Caryophyllus aromatieus, clove. Long. 

Laurus oinnamomum, cinnamon. Darchinee. 
J uniperus sabina, savine. 

Ocimum basilicum, basil. Tulsi. 

Rosmarinus officinalis, rosemary. 

Moringa i)terygosperma, sobunjuna. 

Mentha piperita, peppermint. 

„ pule^um, pennyroyal. 

„ viridis, spearmint. Pudina, 

Amomum cardamomum, cardamom. Elachee. 
Origanum majorana, marjoram. 

Sassafras officinale, sassafras. 


CARMINE. A beautiful pigment prepared from 
vered accidentally by a Fj 


cochineal, discovered accidentally by a Jb'ranciscan 
monk of Pisa, who, having formed an extract of 
cochineal with salt of tartar, for the purpose of 
employing it as a medicine, obtained a fine red 
precipitate on the addition of an acid. Homberg, 
in 1656, published a method for preparing it. The 
makers in some of the principal towns of Europe 
succeed in preparing different varieties of it of 
greater or less purity and lustre. Many of their 
processes are kept secret ; and although the 
chemistry of the art is well understood, yet there 
are certain details of manipulation, and an empirical 
knowledge of the effects of temperature, doubtless 
acquired after long experience and many failures, 
which confer on the carmines of some makers a 
greater lustre than on those of others. The use of 
carmine has of late years been extended to the 
manufacture of superfine red inks, of artificial 
flowers, and to silk-dyeing. Carmine is the finest 
red colour which the painter possesses. It is 
chiefly used in miniature painting and in water 
colours. It is made in large quantities in Paris. 
Carmine is one of those colours called lakes, a 
term applied to certain colouring substances which 
behave like acids, and combine by precipitation with 
a white earthy basis, usually alumina. Carmine is 
the richest and purest portion of the colouring 
matter of cochineal, isolated in the manner here 
alluded to. V arious imitations of carmine are pre- 
pared for the use of those who exhibit rouge on 
their cheeks. French carmine is superior to that 
of English manufacture, and the superiority is said 
to depend on the influence of light on its formation 
and precipitation; the clear sky of the south of 
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France being more favourable for the process than 
the more hazy atmosphere of Englrnd.^-^TornlmsoiK 

CARNAHUBA, a tree of S. America, Havana, 
and Mexico, which should be introduced into India. 
Humboldt and Murichi have described it as the 
tree of life. Cattle eat the heart of the young 
tree, and at its full growth a fecula is obtained 
from it. Its fruit is also nourishing. But its 
chief product is the wax which covers the surface 
of its young leav^, in the form of a glutinous 
powder. When melted by heat, it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from, wax of the honeycomb. — Marius. 

GARNATIO, an ancient name of the table-land 
in Southern India, above the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, known as the Balaghat ; to this region, 
though the people speak Ganarese, the name is 
now never appBed, but it is now given to the 
country below the Eastern Ghats, or Paeen Ghat. 
Its ancient kingdoms were the Pandya, Chera, 
Chola, and Caliuga. In B.c. 75 an expedition left 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, from ancient 
Calinga, and formed a colony in Java. The Pandya 
dynasty ruled in parts of the south of the Carnatic, 
with varying fortunes, from the 4th or 3d centuries 
B.C. At present it is a province on th e Coromandel 
coast, about 500 miles long from north to south, 
and averaging about sixty miles broad. From 
the 16th to the 18th centuries, it was overrun 
by Mahratta, Mahomedan, French, and British 
soldiery, Sadut OoUah was ruler of the Carnatic 
from 1710 to 1782, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ali Dost. Ali Dost was killed in 
battle gainst the Mahrattas, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sufdar Ali. Of his two daughters, 
one married Ohunda Sahib. Chunda Sahib 
seized on Trichinopoly in 1736, but the place 
was taken by the Malirattas, and Chunda Sahib 
was made prisoner, and lingered for eight years in 
prison, where he was murdered by the raja of 
Tanjore. Sufdar Ali was assassinated by his 
brother-in-law, Murtuzza Ali, leaving a minor son ; 
but this youth also was assassinated, while Anwar- 
ud-Din was his guardian, and Anwar -ud- Din 
succeeded to the throne as Nawab of the Carnatic. 
During the conflicts for supremacy in Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, between the French and British, 
naval and land battles were fought at Damalachery 
near Madras, at Amboor on the Pennar river, near 
Gingee, at Valconda on the Arni, at Cauverypauk, 
at Yxeravandi Bahur, at the Golden Rock, Sugar 
Rock of Trichinopoly, at Wandewash, also off 
Negapatam, Tranquebar, and at Fort St. David, 
Anwar - ud - Din, when about eighty years old, 
fought and fell at the battle of Amboor, in 17 49 ; 
his son, Mahomed Ali, fled to Trichinopoly, but he 
was acknowledged by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 
From that time till his death in 1795, the Carnatic 
was occasionally under his rule, and at times under 
the civil and military administration of the British. 
In 1795 he was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, who died in 1801, when the 
British put aside Umdat-ul-Umra’s son, and placed 
his nephew, Azim-ud-Dowla, on the throne. The 
British, in 1856, on the demise of Mahomed Ghous, 
grandson of Azim-ud-Dowlah, finally abolished 
the titular nawab, from which followed long efforts 
to seat the second son of Azim-ud-Dowla. The 
people of the Carnatic are of the Dravidian stock, 
and speak the Tamil and Telugu languages. — 
Malleson^s French in India. 

CARNELIAN, quartzose minerals so called, be- 




CAR-NTCOBAH. 


CARPETS. 





cause some kinds are of a flesh colour, from carnis, I ships. It is also often used by native practitioners 
Latin, though others are white. In Japan they | for the cure of itch. A mauiid of seeds costs 
are found in vast quantities: and thev are also i Rs. 1-8. and t.hp AYtmn+.mn nf tliA mi 


are found in vast quantities; and they are also 
collected in the province of Gujerat, at Cambay. 


Rs. 1-8, and the extraction of the oil by heat costs 
jL.o, KJi. vjiujcirtu, <bv vjo.iuuo.j'. 8 annus ; the oil produced amounts to 6f seers per 

Many of the antique gems are engraved in car- maund.— Committee, ChittagoncL 
nelian, and it is now much used for seals. CAROOKUVA. Tam. Zizyphus trinervus. 

Carnelian is very common in Burma, and has been CAROONUCHL Tam. Gendarussa vulgaris, 

found at Moopoon and Mergui. One of itsBurman CAROOR, in long. 78° 9' E., and lat. 10° 50' N* 

names means ‘ fowl’s blood.' See Cambay Stones. 50 miles from Trichinopoly, on the bank of the 
_CAR-NICOBAR, the most northerly of the Cauvery, has a strong fortress. It was the capital 


Nicobar islands. See Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL. This name for the Roman Satur- 


of the ancient Chera kings. See Carnatic. 
CAROXYLON GRIFFITHII. A%. 
nalia is derived from the sun -god Carneus, the Salsola Griffithii. | Lagkame, Khar, . Him 

Celtic Apollo, whose shrines were on the coasfc of A Central Panjab plant, furnishes by lixiviatiori 
Brittany ; and one monument remains at Carnac some of the sajji or carbonate of soda of commerce, 
sacred to the manes of the warriors and of the snn- — Rtpmnrf 



sacred to the manes of the warriors and of the sun- 
god. The character of this festival was entirely 
oriental, and accompanied with the licentiousness 
which belonged to the celebration of the powers of 
nature. Even now, although Christianity has 
banished the grosser forms, it partakes more of a 
pagan than a Christian ceremony. — Tod's Rajas ‘ 
than, i. p. 547. 

CARNIVORA, an order of the mammalia consti- 


— Stewart 

CARP, the genus Cyprinus of fishes. The gold 
carp of China is the Puntius (cyprinus) auratiis, 
Lmn. In India carps are habitual filth-eaters. 

CARPENTER BEE, Xylocopa tenuiscapa, 
Westw. Another species found in Ceylon is the 
X. latipes, Drury, — Tennent's Ceylon, p. 418. See 
Bee; Beetle; Insect; Xylocopa. 

CARPENTERS are one of the five Hindu 


w**.*«*,jL f Vi uuo ui«.iJujLu»ucu ouuow- iiilvo ure one 01 tne uve iimau 

tuting flesh-eating animals, beasts of prey. They artisan castes of India, and wear the poitu or zonar. 
include the genera felis, hysena, cuon, canis, viilpes, They claim to be Brahmans, and worship cliicfly 
and others in the families Ursidaj, Melididse, Visvakarma, the artificer of the Hindu gods. 
Mustelidse, Felidae, Viverridae, and Canidae. The Those of Travancore follow the law of descent by 
lion and the leopard occur in Asia and Africa, the the sister. See Hindu; Poitu; Polyandry, 


Vloer-tapyten 
Tapis, . . 
Teppiche, . , 
Sliatranji, . , 


v-wwv.,., cA/iiA* a,*.x4.iocA., uiic i/nc ciAaijci. octj XI iiiu u j X uiuLi ; ruiyaniiry. 

tiger in Asia only. See Mammalia. CARPETS. 

CAKNIVOROUS PLANTS are found in botli Galim, Kuli, . Arab. Prangmadani, .Malay. 
hemispheres. The Drosera rotundifolia or sun- Tapyten, . . . Dut. Kalasa, Xatifah, „ 
dew is one. When an insect alights on its central Vloer-tapyten, . „ Ghalichah, . . Piks. 

disc, it is instantly entcingled by the viscid secre- t, Xowru, Kilimi, , . Rus. 

tion there, and the surrounding tentacles sSanj% ! ! ! HmS; ^peT^sr’ 

tune bend and ultimately clasp it on all sides, and Tappeti, .... It. Jam’kakm, . , ! Tam. 

the insect is digested. D. Anglica, D. intermedia, D. Parmadani, . . Malay. Jamoana Tel! 

oapensis, D. spathulata, D. lunata, D. filifonnis, D. Carpets, either of cotton, silk, or wool, are 
trinervis, D. heteropliylla, and D. binata. Bionaea employed in the eastern countries, from the south 
muscipula, or Venu^ flytrap, Aldrovanda vesicu- of India to Turkey in Europe, for domestic use, 
P^^?‘^P“y^^^Lusitanicum, Roriduladentata, for praying on, and for occjisions of state. The 
Bybhs gj^gantea, have similar functions, ^ also cfirpets employed by the ancients are thought to 
Pinguieula vulgaris, P. grandiflora, P. Lusitanica, have been of the nature of tapestry, and used for 
Utricularia vulgaris, U. neglecta, IJ. clandes- covering couches rather than floors. True carpets 
tina, U. montana, U. velumbifolia. amethvatina. 


Arab. Prangmadani, . Malay. 
But. Kalasa, Xatifah, ,, 

,, Ghalichah, . . . Pees. 
, Fr. Kowru, Kilimi, . . Rus. 
. Ger. Alfombras, Alcitifas, Sp. 

Hind. Tapetes, 

. It. Jam’kalam, . , . Tam. 
Malay. Jamcana, .... Tel. 


tina, U. montana, U. velumbifolia, amethystina, 
Griffithii, caerulea, orbiculata, multi caula, Darling- 
tonia Californica, Sarracenia purpurea, and S 
flava, with Heliainpliora nutans. 


seem to have been early employed in Persia ; and 
those called Turkish were probably originally of 
Persian manufacture, whence the manufacture 
might have been introduced into Turkey, and 


Vr/pAD ^ mtroaucea into I’urkey, and 

vAKuB IKLE, or bfc. John s Bread, Ceratoma where, as well as among the many Turkoman tribes 
siliqua, of south Europe and the Levant. Its and in Northern Africa, it is still practised, 
legumes are used for cattle-feeding. The seed is The Persians still remain unrivalled in the happy 
the original of the leweller’s carat. - — i? .-i -- ^ ... 

k TUT 1 T-..TV.XTY- 


O A TfoT TW A PA nnw”'D- 1 • ■ combination of colour and pattern for which their 

LAKUijlNA i ADDY, Rice seed was originally carpets have long been distinguished, whence the 
taken from India to North America, and its culti- most varied hues and deepest tints are brought 
vation has been so suwessful m Carolina, one of into close approximation, and, far from offending 
the United State, as to have led to its being re- the eye, please by their striking, because harmoni- 
imported into India as seed. . . , , contrasts. The places in India where a 

OARULlNAb, an extensive chain of islands regular manufacture and trade are carried on, are 
which stretch nearly east through the middle of Jubbulpur, Bareilly, Lahore, Memt, Runmur, 
^®‘wixt the paraUels of lat. 7° Benares, Mirzapur, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur in 


♦ paraUels of lat. 7° Benares, Mirzapur, Allahabad, and GorakhpGr in 

PAPnV mr mu , , Bengal; North Arcot, Tanjore, Ellore, and Mala- 

CARON OIL of Chittagong. The crooked tree bar in the Madras Presidency ; knd also at Mysore 
from which this IS obtained, grows in wet places Bangalore, Warangal, Beltey, Masulipatam, al 
n^ fresh water, very common in the sides of well as at Shikarpur, Khyrpur, and Hyderabad in 
;= A The Sind. Those of Bengal commend themselves by 

>s tean-shaped, and produced m a flat pod ; extraordinary cheapness ; they are extensively used 
^ The flower is throughout India, and also somewhat largelyex- 
In Poi“t of texture and workmanship, 
blossom. Ihe oil is used for burning m native however, the rugs from Ellore, Taniore, and 

A Mysore, though they are comparatively much 

jammer to soften it for the seams and bottoms of dearer, are greatly preferred. 
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CAEPETS. 


CARPETS. 


KermansJioJi has a manufacture which adds much 
to the wealth of its province ; none can be more 
rich, soft, and beautiful. Persian carpets are made 
also at Meshed, iii the Turkoman country, and in 
Khorasan, and are justly celebrated for the beauty 
of the patterns, the fineness of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours— ~vegeta])ledyeS' — amongst 
others, a green not made elsewhere, conjectured 
to be saffron and indigo. Some of them fetch 
high prices in the country itself , as £6 or £8 for 
one of two yards square. The finest are made at 
I Sena,, and," ■ there ' is . a famous manufacture ■ carried ' ■ 

on at Ferahoun, near Teheran. Carpets of any size 
can be made there. The finest carpets of all used 
to be made at Herat ; and one in the Chahal Minar 
: at Isfahan was 140 feet long and 70 feet wide, 

i Large numbers w ere f ormerly exported to E ngland 

through Trebizond, and they were sold nearly as 
cheap in London as in Persia, owing probably to 
the course of trade. Persian and Turkey carpets 
' are most esteemed. ' 

Eastern carpets hsiXG attained great popularity 
in Europe since the middle of the 19th century, 
but it has not led to any very general diffusion of 
real knowledge about them. The ordinary buyer 
t knows three classes, and only three, which he 

! roughly distinguishes as Turkey, Indian, and 

Persian carpets. The expert is, of course, a good 
deal more exact than this ; but even his knowledge 
is, as yet, vague and confused. The most exquisite 
1 ; products of the loom were frequently destined for 
the adornment of the holy Kaba, or some scarcely 
less venerated shrine. Sometimes the whole 
; interior of a mosque, such as that at Meshed Ali, 
I was lumg with beautiful carpets ; and the Mihrab, 
^ or niche towards Mecca, was always a favourite 
object for such ornamentation, which in this case 
corresponds to the altar-hangings of Europe. 
Mats of a less costly nature were spread, on the 
floor; and it is recorded that in 1012 A.D. the 
mosque of El-Hakim at Cairo was strewn with 
*36,000 ells of carpeting, at a cost of 5000 dinars, 
whilst the Azhar required 13,000 ells of striped 
mats a year. The Kaba at Mecca was covered 
with hangings in the ‘ days of ignorance ’ before 
Islam was preached, and cloths from the Yemen, 
or a white Chinese silk carpet, covered the shrine ; 
and later on the famous white and gold fabric of 
the Copts, or heavy velvet or plush carpets from 
all parts of the East, were employed in the decora- 
tion of the Mecca temple. The rulers of the Maho- 
medan world vied with each other in presenting 
the richest covers to the Kaba ; the very Mongol 
Khans of Persia sent gorgeous hangings ; and we 
read of a cover studded with gold and pearls and 
> precious stones to the value of 250,000 gold 
pieces. Difficult as it is to classify the designs 
of eastern carpets with any precision, they may 
roughly be divided into two classes, the floral and 
the geometrical ; and that of these the former is 
the design affected by the higher and Aryan races, 
the latter the design of the lower and Turanian. 
The old woman whom Vambery saw in Central 
Asia, tracing the pattern of the carpet on the sand 
for the girls to follow, is the typical designer of the 
Turkoman and Mongolian races ; while the native 
Indian and Persian work is found in lovely con- 
ventionalized flowers and leaves, the ‘ tree of life ’ 
and other symbols. There is always, however, a 
difficulty of distinguishing between the carpet work 
of one district and another, from the prevailing 


custom of pilgrimages in the East. Every x>ilgrim 
brings his carpet with Mm to Mecca, or Kcrbela, 
or Kairwan, — he may take more than one, for an 
offering, or for sale, —and ultimately these find their 
way, for notMng or for nominal prices, to the 
priests and their hangers-on, who re-sell them for 
exorbitant sums as relies to the outgoing pilgrinis. 
Thus carpets of every style and character pass 
from hand to hand, and, coming from southern 
India, make their way to Smyrna or Tashkend, 
the promiscuous dispersion becoming one of the 
chief secondary causes of the cosmopolitan cha- 
racter of Saracenic art, and of its diffusion over so 
vast an area, and at the same time serving to make 
the origin of that art almost hopelessly obscure. 
In Northern Africa, it is only in Kairwan that the 
genuine Tunisian carpets are now manufactured. 
In all other parts of the regency European designs 
have been adopted, with the inevitable result of 
destroying all that was quaint and original, and 
substituting vulgar and egregious patterns. The 
old Moorish style of working in iron has thus far 
escaped contamination, and large Saracen locks 
and giant keys, charmingly ornamented, may still 
be procured. The Susanjird kind, among the 
various sorts of weaving that go by the name of 
Persian carpet-work, has always held the first 
place. We read of the Susanjird carpets in the 
palace of the Abbasi khalifs of Bagdad in the 
tenth century; and the nobles of the East were 
emulous of obtaining pieces of this fine work for 
the floors of their scarcely less magnificent resi- 
dences, In the sale of the carpets of the Fatimite 
khalifs in 1067, a carpet fetched a thousand dinars 
—at a time when dinars weighed more tlian the pre- 
sent half-sovereign ; and a Mameluke prince of the 
fourteenth century gave 70,000 pieces of silver for 
a silk carpet wrought with gold. Susanjird work 
was also highly prized in Europe, Byzantine 
palaces were found to need these rich carpets as 
much as the mansions of Bagdad ; and the mer- 
chants were given carte-blanche as to the price 
they paid for their commissions. Such luxuries 
were only for the very rich. Susanjird carpets 
appear always to have been confined to the houses 
of the great or the houses of God, which the great 
chose to bonour ; but the anarchy which came of 
the Tartar invasions affected the art of weaving in a 
disastrous manner. Tamerlane, though his exploits 
were embroidered on the old tapestry which the 
Persian ambassador brought to Philip in. of 
Spain, was a chief destroyer of the skill which 
depicted him. Whatever the origin of the name, 
Susanjird designates a loom embroidery which, 
though it may be of various kinds, possesses a 
distinct character of its own. Susanjird may be 
knotted (like plush) or plaited (like Gobelin 
work), or it may combine both methods ; but its 
essential characteristic is flat relief. The com- 
bination of the knotting and plaiting (which was 
not done as it is at the present day) gave the work 
a peculiar character. The Susanjird carpet has 
the effect of a picture ; the embroidery is like 
painting ; and the general impression is soft and 
delicate. The subjects represented are either 
figures or conventional ornaments ; and the figures 
include, not merely animals, but maps and jjlans 
of towns, like mediseval work ‘cum historia’or 
‘h ymages.’ The ornamental work is chiefly 
derived from the vegetable world, and corresponds 
to the European designation ‘ h arbres.’ 


CARPETS. 
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In Persian crrHlie treatment isessentially symbolic. 
The lion or the eagle is represented as the s^bol ; 
of power or rule ; indeed, on a gold border in the , 
Vienna Museum the figures are explained by the | 
Arabic word for dominion, and another piece has | 
‘ sultan ’ under a lion’s figure. A descending eagle 
signifies bad luck, but a flying or standing eagle 
means good luck ; while the unicorn welcomes the 
advent of a good prince. Hounds and leopards 
for hunting occur in Persian patterns, and stand 
for fame or increasing honour. More interesting 
are the ornamental designs derived from trees and , 
flowers,— the embroidery ‘ h arbres.’ Sir George 
Birdwood remarks that the great source of the 
majority of Persian carpet patterns is the tree of 
life, the straight trunk with long regular parallel 
horizontal branches terminating in buds, which 
pervades all eastern and much western decora- 
tive art. Sometimes on Persian rugs the entire 
tree is represented, but generally it would be 
past all recognition but for small representations 
of it within the larger. In Yarkand carpets, how- 
ever, it is seen filling the whole centre of the 
carpet, stark and stifi, as if cut out of metal. In 
Persian art, and in Indian art derived from 
Persian, the tree becomes a beautiful flowering 
plant or simple sprig of flowers ; but in Hindu art 
it remains in its hard architectural form, as seen 
in temple lamps, and the models in brass and 
copper of the sacred fig as the tree of life. It 
is extremely curious to trace the history of the 
tree of life (and the tree of healing, for there 
are two kinds in Persian decoration) through its 
various stages, and to find its head in the kuop 
and flower, or cone and flower pattern, as we 
recognise it on Assyrian marbles and Egyptian 
wall-paintings, on Indian monuments, Cashmere 
shawls and Italian brocades 5 in the Greek honey- 
suckle and palmette scroll, and the Benaissance 


of the tree of life, or the pattern formed from its 
head, in eastern and western decoraiave art, is very 
remarkable, and, it should be added, very admirable. 
That the Tapisserie de Haut Lisse was derived from 
the East seems beyond a doubt. At the end of the 
twelfth century the Paris statutes make mention of 
‘ tapiciers sarrazinois,’ in contrast to ‘ fabricans de 
tapis nostrez ; ’ and in 1302 we hear for the first time 
of an ‘ autre maniere de tapiciers que Ton appelie 
ouvriers en hautte lice.’ It was probably about the 
time of the Second Crusade that this oriental high- 
warp tapestry found its way into France. 

Printed calicoes of large size and suitable patterns 
are used for coveriug the floors in India ; but the 
most common carpets employed there are made of 
cotton, called sJiairanjis. These are of different 
colours, usually blue and white, in red or orange 
stripes, squares, or stars ; some are of large size, 
and well suited for halls and tents, being thick and 
strong in texture, the two surfaces alike, smooth, 
and without pile. They are manufactured in 
different parts of India, at Murshidabad, Rang- 
pijr, Agra, etc., and at many places in the Madras 
Presidency. Another kind of cotton carpet is 
that with a pile of cotton, and similar in appear- 
ance to a Turkey carpet, manufactured at Sasseram 
—white, with a centre and border in blue; and 
they are made also in the Hyderabad country 
with every variety of coloured pattern. 

Cotton carpets for tents are made at Oumbum, 


Rajamundry, and other parts, the price being 
under one rupee the square yard. They are 
generally in broad stripes of red and shades of 
blue. Small carpets of this description are 
produced in almost every district, and are used 
for sleeping on. They are somewhat less in 
price in proportion than the larger ones. Carpets 
of a small description, woven with w^ool, in stripes 
on a stout cotton web, are made at about the same 
cost 

Silk is another material of which carpets are 
made in the East ; and the pile, being of silk, im- 
parts both softness and richness to the surface, 
while the colours are clear and brilliant They 
are beautiful as specimens of variety in pattern, 
brilliancy in colouring, as well as of pleasing 
harmony in the whole. Silk carpets of small 
size, are made in Tanjore, Hyderabad, and 
Khyrpur. 

Woollen carpets, of large size, and of beautiful 
and well-coloured oriental pattern, are made at 
Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Bangalore, Vellore, and otlier 
parts of Madras. Mirzapur is most famous in 
India for its carpets, which are frequently sold in 
Britain as Turkey carpets. The woollen rugs from 
Ellore are admired for their general characteristics 
of oriental pattern and colouring ; and these, as 
well as the large carpets from Mirzapur, all in the 
same style, are well adapted for sale in Europe. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, there was a 
large display of carpets and rugs, viz. 1 . The imi- 
tation Axrainster or close-nap woven carpet ; 2. 
The short velvet pile or tapestry carpet and woollen 
rug ; 8 . The long velvet pile or imitation Turkey 
carpet; 4. The silk or velvet pile carpet. Of the 
Axminster carpets, there were some very good 
specimens of close-nap carpets from Warangal, the 
colours clear and bright, but a sameness in the 
patterns. The carpets were strong, soft, and very 
close in the weaving. The only one for which 
Warangal is famed is Persian carpets, which are 
made there of all sizes, and of worsted, cotton, or* 
even of silk. The weavers are all Mahomedans, 
and are congregated principally at Mutwara, 
although there are a few looms within the Waran- 
gal fort. The weavers are drunken, turbulent, and 
ignorant, possessing no, capital, and dissipating in 
excess the little money they may procure on 
accomplishing a piece of work. Carpets, chiefly 
of a small size, about two yards long and a little 
! more than a yard in breadth, are made for the 
Hyderabad market, money being advanced to the 
I weavers by the dealers there. A worsted carpet 
of this size and shape costs at Warangal from 
: 2 | to 2 J rupees. A cotton carpet there is twice the 
price of a worsted one. A silk one is very highly 
priced. A common trick among these weavers is 
! to substitute hemp for worsted. 

Of the velvet pile carpets^ some large and credit- 
able specimens from Ellore were closely woven, 
bright and harmonious in colour, and the patterns 
more varied than those from any other locality. 
Some of the rugs from Tanjore were also very 
tasteful , — {Madras Exhibition Juries"' Reports), At 
lyempettah in Tanjore they make very handsome 
I carpets of silk, 

I The rugs and carpets produced at Ellore 
! vary in price from to 4 or 5 rupees a yard. 
They are of dyed wool upon a cotton web. The 
colours are not so bright as those given in 
Europe. Commoner descriptions, of the size 
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of small hearth-rugs, are exported thence to 
England and Persia. 

i}r. Walker (As. Jo. 113) gives the following de- 
scription of carpet- weaving at Hunumcunda, which 
is generally applicable The carpet loom is no- 
thing more than the common native loom, placed 
vertically instead of horizontally. The waft 
is of thick, strong cotton twist, being arranged 
by no wafting mill, but by one of the work- 
men going round and round two stakes fixed in 
the ground, and dropping the thread at each as 
he passes. In the loom it is kept on the stretch 
by two strong billets of wood, the threads being 
attached by separate loops of cotton fixed to a 
bamboo, which is elevated or depressed at the will 
of the weaver. The worsted is held in the left 
hand, and a crescent-shaped knife in the right, 
the fingers of both being left free. The inner 
thread of the waft is then seized, the worsted 
wound round the outer, crossed on itself, and the 
extremity drawn out, by which it is made to de- 
scend in the form of an open figure of eight to be 
snipped by the curved knife. It is superfluous to 
say that this is the work of an instant. When the 
pattern is new or difficult, the order and position 
of the worsted threads is changed by a reader in 
a kind of rhyme. On a row being completed, 
the warp, in the shape of a cotton thread, dyed 
dark brown by the bark of the Swietenia febri- 
fuga, is forced down by means of an iron-toothed 
comb, in form something like an adze. The whole 
is completed by cutting the worsted to its proper 
length by large scissors held steadily against the 
waft. Infant labour is employed and preferred 
in Warangal carpet- weaving, it being averred 
that their more limber finger- joints are best 
fitted for the finer parts of the work. Dried 
sprigs of tulsi (Ocimum sanctum) and bunches 
of Lepidagathis Indica are attached to the loom 
frames. The workmen say that these make their 
labour go on more cleverly. Twelve different 
worsteds are employed. The blue is produced 
from indigo ; the yellows and the sulphur yellow 
from boiling the sulphur yellow in water im- 
pregnated with carbonate of soda, in which a little 
turmeric has been mixed. The deepest yellow is 
produced by dipping the same in the potash ley. 
The reds are all produced by lac dye dissolved by 
tamarind juice, with sulphate of alumina and 
potash as a mordant. The depth of colour de- 
pends in three cases upon the original black, 
brown, or white colour of the wool ; in the fourth, 
on the length of time the last description of wool 
was allowed to remain in the dye. The greens 
are produced by immersion in indigo, and then 
in pulas or turmeric ; their degrees also depend on 
the original colour of the wool. Bengal indigo is 
always preferred to the home manufactured by the 
worsted dyers. Cotton carpeting is prepared in 
the same way as the woollen. As a general rule, 
the lighter worsteds wear the longest. The red 
seems to render the wool brittle, and some de- 
structive agent seems to be employed in preparing 
the wool. If the weavers would wash the wools 
thoi'oughly with soap, both before and after dye- 
ing, th^e carpets would probably be far more 
durable. 

At Ellore the wool is cleaned and spun. The 
former is a rather complicated process, but on its 
proper performance depends the possibility of 
afterwards spinning the thread without the hair 


starting out too much,— -which is sure to be the 
case if very hot water is used,— and the thorough 
fixing of the dye. When the sheep is sheared, 
the wool contains a large amount of dirt and 
grease, sometimes as much as 50 per cent, of the 
whole weight, and this must be entirely removed 
before anything else can be done. Steeping in 
water, hot and cold, washing with soaps and 
various acids, fumigation, are the plans usually 
adopted ; but the Ellore people keep the process 
a secret. After this the wool is thoroughly beaten 
out by filliping it with a line of gut stretched on 
a how. This turns the matted, coarse substance 
cut from the sheep into a beautifully soft wool. 

The spinning is carried on in the ordinary manner 
of India. After the spinning comes the dyeing, 
which is not shown to strangers, and from that 
the thread is taken straight to the weavere. Ellore 
carpets are made on upright looms, the operators 
sitting on the ground, their legs in a hole or 
trench in front of the work, — not, as in the 
Gobelin tapestry, behind it. The warp thread 
is either of hemp, cotton, or wool. In carpets 
intended for Europe, hempen twine is invariably 
used ; while for India, cotton is sometimes pre- 
ferred. The woollen warp is mostly confined to 
the small rugs made up for native consumption. 

The woof, or cross thread that holds down each 
successive line of wool, is either hemp or cotton. 

The warp is always white, the weft frequently 
coloured. Each little tuft of wool is twisted 
round two threads of the warp, and thus, as it 
were, knotted. It is then cut off with a knife to 
the length of about Jths of an inch. When one 
line (horizontal) of the tuft has been completed, 
the weft is passed through and beaten firmly down 
on it by means of an iron comb. The whole line 
is then trimmed down to the proper length with 
a pair of scissors. And so the carpet proceeds, 
hit by bit, and line by line, till completed. Some 
patterns are far easier to work than others, and 
the value of the carpet varies accordingly. A 
good workman does feet in breadth by 6 inches 
in length from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. From two to 
three annas a day is about the sum on which a 
fair workman can reckon. 

The Indian cotton carpets most commonly met 
with are blue, red, and white. Some few, made I 

of cotton and silk for wealthy people, are extremely 
beautiful. j 

The made in Bengal vary in length from ! 

3 to 3^ feet, their average width being 1| feet, 
and their value from 1 rupee to 1 rupee 10 annas. 

The rugs from Ellore, Tanjore, and Mysore are ' 

made of various sizes, and are valued from 2 to 4 i 

rupees each. Those from Shikarpur and Khyrpur, 
as well as from Hyderabad (Sind), are of a lighter 
texture, but excellent workmanship ; their width ’ 

is generally uniform, but in length and consequent ; 

cost they vary from from 2 to 5 rupees each. 

The employment of rugs throughout India is 
most extensive. It is impossible to form an 
estimate of the annual value of this manufacture, 
as only the small portion exported is entered in 
the official records, and as no stex)a have hitherto 
been taken to ascertain the local trade. 

The finest articles of this description, however, 
are the silk rugs from Tanjore and Mysore, the 
blending of colours and workmanship being ex- 
cellent. They are made of all sizes, even up to 
squares of ten, feet; hut, being too costly for 
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general adoption, tins manufacture isTery limited. 
Were the patterns and disposition of colour in the 
native articles better known in Europe, many- 
useful lessons might be learned from them. 
Woollen carpets are rarely used by Hindus, and 
the manufacture is seemingly entirely confined to 
Mahomedans. 

The Shatranji is a cotton carpet entirely made 
of cotton. They are used by every European or 
native throughout India ; and the annual manu- 
facture is consequently very considerable, especi- 
ally in Bengal, where they form a large and im- 
portant branch of inland trade. They are of all 
sizes, from that of the largest carpet to the smallest 
rug, but generally of one and the same pattern 
throughout India, the only difference being the 
colour. Blue and white and red and white stripes 
constitute the prevalent patterns ; but, in some, 
one colour of darker and lighter hues is employed. 
In Meerut, Bareilly, and Patna, new patterns 
have of late been tried, but though preferred by 
the Europeans, are not so by natives, who like 
the striped patterns, because they wear better in 
daily use, and do not lose the freshness of colour 
by washing. The principal localities where sbat- 
ranjis are manufactured are Agra, Bareilly, Patna, 
Shahabad, Birbhum, and Bardwan. Those manu- 
factured at Agra are considered the best, and the 
value of its annual production is about £10,000. 
The small ones are valued from 3s. to 15s., and the 
larger ones (carpet size) from £1, 10s. to £4, the 
price in many cases being regulated by weight. 

The Shahabad cotton rugs are almost invariably 
striped. They are cool and pleasant. The 
smaller kinds are used as quilts for beds. The 
manufacturers, called in this district Kalleeun 
Bap, are almost invariably Mahomedans. The 
two local seats of manufacture in Shahabad are 
Bubbooah and Sasseram. In the fommr place, 
from 10,000 to 12,000 rupees’ worth are yearly 
manufactured and sold, and in the latter from 
30,000 to 40,000 rupees. 

Dhurri is the name of cotton carpets generally 
made for sale, and are of four kinds, 6 yards 
long and 2 yards broad, thick and strong, of 
any colour, and are sold at from 6 rupees to 6 
rupees 8 annas. A small kind, used as quilts, 
weigh from two to three pounds each, and are 1| 
to 1 1 yards broad by about 2 yards long; they 
sell at from 14 annas to 1 rupee 8 annas each, 
according to thickness and quality, The hauz- 
liassica is a name of the better kind of carpet, 
and often displays much taste in the arrangement 
of the striped colours. It is made of any size to 
fit any room, and is always sold by weight. The 
price varies, according to quality, from 1 rupee 4 
annas to 1 rupee 12 annas, and sometimes as high 
as 2 rupees 4 annas per seer. It is sold in all the 
fairs, and in all the large cities around, such as 
Patna, Gbazipur, Daadnnggur, Gyah, etc. No 
merchant’s or banker’s shop or rich native’s 
reception room is complete without these being 
spread. This is the kind generally used by Euro- 
peans for their drawing and public rooms. The 
small kind of carpet is made for use in zarain- 
dari and other small cutcherries, and is much 
used from its portability. It is from 3 to 4 yards 
long and from IJ to 2 yards broad, and sells at 
from 3 to 4 rupees each carpet. It is generally 
made from five colours, from which cause it obtains 
the name of dhurri panch rangha. 


Galiclia carpets^ manufactured in Sasseram, are 
almost always woollen, of florid but neat patterns, 
in imitation of the Persian carpet. They are 
used to a considerable extent by the rich natives 
in their zananas, but by Europeans also. The size 
usually manufactured is 2 yards long by 1 yard 
broad, and they sell at from 2 rupees to 4 rupees 
8 annas per carpet. The European carpet manu- 
facturer could not compete with these as to price 
and actual value, as the wool costs but little in 
India, and the native dyes answer admirably for 
the purpose; while also the coarse local wools, 
which would not pay for exportation, answer for 
carpet work. The colours are harmonious, and 
there is but little doubt that it would pay any 
enterprising merchant to export these to Europe. 
The annual manufacture at present in Sasseram is 
about 10,000 to 12,000 rupees. 

Another kind, in imitation of the above, but 
wholly of cotton, is also made ; prices nearly the 
same. The patterns are pretty, but they rapidly 
become spoiled by dirt and dust. They are in- 
variably made of only two colours, blue and white. 
Ornamental carpets of thread, with a woollen and 
sometimes with a silken pile, are made up in 
Multan, Peshawur, Amritsar, Bahawulpur, and 
Kashmir. Those of Multan are perhaps most 
celebrated. Those of Ellore and other parts of 
the Northern Circars are largely sold for use and 
for export. 

The carpets from Cocanada are greatly admired ; 
the ground is white. A floral scroll of blue, red, 
yellow, and brown divide them into regular geo- 
metrical spaces like a tesselatM pavement; a 
flowery cone being inlaid in each white space, 
and the rows of cones thus formed are alter- 
nately coloured red, blue, yellow, and brown. 
The design is Greek in its simplicity; and in 
its wannth and glow of colour perfectly oriental, 
charming the attention, ‘ caught by each colour 
till the next is seen.’ 

India produces also velvet carpets embroidered 
with gold, at Benares and Murshidabad. Costly 
articles of this kind were contributed to the Great 
Exhibiton of London by the Queen. These rich 
fabrics are of fine velvet, embroidered with bullion 
gold. Maharaja Gulab Singh contributed to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 a magnificent manufac- 
ture of pure silk, nearly an inch thick in the pile, 
showing to perfection the dyes and the harmonious 
arrangement of the native artists. In every square 
foot there were said to be contained ten thousand 
ties or knots of silk. 

In the colouring of the carpets of India, full 
Indian red, broken by flowers or conventional 
leaves, in which orange predominates, forms a 
leading feature. A cool, low blue, a green of 
similar gravity of hue, and soft, creamy white, 
complete the palette of the Indian designer of 
these fabrics. Some of the British carpet-dealers 
had changes effected in this old Indian system. 
Some white in borders was actually bleached, and 
one or two garish combinations introduced. 
Colours have been intensified and made flatly 
uniform, instead of broken and slightly varying as 
the masses of red and other colours are left by 
the native weavers. Linen backs have been in- 
troduced to meet the orders of some of the British 
dealers, and complaints of the wearing qualities 
followed. Both English and French dealers have 
had changes, more or less important, introduced 
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into these oriental designs to suit the bad taste of 
their buyers, — in ail such cases, with losses of the 
exquisite harmony of the native arrangements of 
form and colour. 

Oriental colouring in textile fabrics seems to 
result from a gift to the Yarious races that produce 
them. The native designers proceed in accordance 
with immemorial traditions, and with a certainty 
that resembles instinct. Of all artistic powers, 
that of colour, in its highest harmonies, is the 
most difficult to teach. Though general principles 
cjm be imparted by scientific rules, the power of 
colouring beautifully is undoubtedly one rarely 
attained. It seems to prevail in races as a special 
gift. It exists where the knowledge of form is 
unknown. It accompanies an unconscious sym- 
pathy with nature, and seems more allied with 
instinct than demonstrable by science. Many 
actually savage nations colour their cloths or 
wrappers or mats harmoniously, though abso- 
lutely devoid of social or mental cultivation. And, 
on the other hand, as nations have progressed in 
scientific attainments, the love of colour, in dress 
certainly, in other ways generally, is diminished. 
Europe may cultivate the study of colour, and 
understand its laws 5 but in textiles of all kinds, 
from carpets to gossamer muslins and gold and 
silver tissues, the traditional taste of oriental 
nations remains unattainable by Europeans. 
And of European nations those most old-fashioned, 
least changed from the rude ages of the past, retain 
the greatest enjoyment and feeling of. colour. 

If the civilised nations of Europe do not equal 
the less advanced and even the savage races in 
their appreciation of colours, they are even less 
happy in their application of designs ; and in 
Cashmere and throughout India much injury has 
been occasioned to the manufacturers, alike to 
their skill and to their profits, by European pur- 
cliasers inducing them to undertake designs from 
Europe. The deep tints of native Indian and ' 
oriental dyes generally are at once the aspiration 
and despair of artistic European dyers ; and the 
beautiful elaboration in colour and design, as 
shown in the work of the weavers of Persia, 
Turkomania, Kirman, Cashmere, and British India, 
can only be injured by interference. The work- 
men know that for the coarser wool of the Panjab, 
Sind, Baluchistan, and British India, the fine 
designs of Persia, or the designs of the dense- i 
piled carpets of Turkomania and Kirman, are ! 
equally unsuitable, and that only their own bold 
patterns can be with advantage used. — Madras 
Exliih. Jur. Rep.; Dr. Watson's Report; Mr. J. 
Rohde^ MSS.; Coloriel C. Davidson in Report of 
Hyderabad Committee; Baron Clement A. de 
Bode ; Bokhara and its Amir., p. 224 *, General 
Ed. Ferriers Journal, p* 26; Sir George Bird- 
wood., Memo., 29th Sept. 1879 ; do. Handbook 
Paris Exhibition, 1878; Porter's Travels, ii. pp. 
167-201 ; Die Persische Nadelnialerei Susands- 
chird, ein Beitrag zur Entivicklungs-Geschichte 
der Tapisserie de Haute Lisse, von Dr. Joseph 
Karabacek. 

CARPILIUS, a genus of crabs of the E. Indies, : 
the Cancer of Linnseus. C. convexus, Edwards, is 
a crab of the Red Sea ; C. corallinus, Leach, and 
C. maculatus, Leach, the latter the blood-spotted 
crab, are both of Asiatic seas. 

CARP INI. Johannes Carpini, a Franciscan 
friar, was sent, a.d. 1247, by Poi)e Clement iv. 


to the Tartar camp on the Volga. Carpini 
travelled through Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland, 
and on through the vast regions then known 
under the name of Comania, and now as the 
country of the Don Cossacks, watered by the 
Dneiper, the Don, the Volga, and the Yaik, until 
he at last came to the standing camp of ‘ Duke 
Bathy ’ (Batou, grandson of Chengiz Khan), 
which afterwards grew into the city of Sarai 
or Sara, on the Vol^ga. From here he w* as sent 
on to the imperial court, where he arrived by way 
of Lake Balkash at the moment when Kuyiik was 
being elected to the Great Khanship of the Tartars, 
in succession to his father Octal or Okkodai Khan, 
son of Ghengiz Khan. On his return journey, 
passing rapidly through the camps of ‘Duke 
Bathy ’ and ‘ Duke Corrensa,^ who guarded the 
Tartar frontier in Europe from the nations of the 
west, he reached Kiev in Russia within eight 
months of leaving the imperial court of Kuyuk 
Khan. He is the first traveller into Mongolia 
whose narrative we possess. 

CARPINUS VIMINEA. WalUch. Hornbeam, 
Shirash, .... Beas. I Charkhre, . . . Ravi. 

Cham khuruk, . Pan jab. } Imar, .... Sutlej. 

This tree is found in Nepal and the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 
6500 and 6000 feet. Wood esteemed by carpen- 
ters. C. cordata, C. erosa, C. laxiflora, and C. 
japonica, Blume, occur in Japan. — C leghorn, Pan- 
jab Report, p. 64; Stewart. 

CARPOBALSAMUM, an inferior quality of 
opobalsam, obtained by expression from the fruits 
of Balsamodendron Berryaniim. — Kunth. 

CARPODAOUS EEYTHRINUS, a rare bird 
in the N.E. of Europe, is a common winter visitant 
over the greater part of India. 

CARPOO COONGILLIUM. Tel. Black 
dammer. 

CARPOORAWALLI. Tel. Lavandula car- 
nosa. 

CARPOORUM. Tam., Tel. Camphor. 

CARPOO ULANDOO. Tam. Black variety 
of Phaseolus max. 

CARPOPHAGA, a genus of birds of the family 
Columbidse. C. luctuosa, a fine cream-coloured 
pigeon of Celebes ; 0. oceanica, one of the nutmeg 
pigeons ; many of both sexes are furnished with a 
large, round, fleshy caruncle on the bill at the 
base of the forehead; this is said to be present 
during the breeding season only. — Macgillivray, 
Voyage, i. p. 244. 

CARR, Major M. W., of the Madras army, 
author of Telugu Proverbs. He perished with all 
in a steamer, in a cyclone on the W. coast of the 
Peninsula in the beginning of 1869. 

CARRAGANxl. Hwang - tsing, Chin. ^ Car- 
rageen moss or Irish moss, Chondrus crispus, 
Lngb., and C, mammillosus, Grev., from the west 
of Ireland. Used for cattle-feeding and dietetic 
purposes. 

CARR AY ELLOO. Tam. Guizotia oleifera. 

CARRA Y KEERAY. Tam. W ebera tetrandra. 

CARRIABOOLUM. Tam. Aloes. 

CARRIAGE of goods and persons, in South- 
ern and Eastern Asia, continues from remote 
ages of the most varied kind, being by con- 
veyances, man, and quadrupeds. The sledge 
seems to have been the first kind of conveyance 
in use. A sledge is sculptured on the temple 
of Luxor at Thebes, resembling that in use by the 
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London brewers. And sledges are in common 
nse by the Eskimo, the Laplanders, the northern 
Russians, and in some winters the people of 
Holland and Belgium ; and in the sandy tracts 
north of Nellore, also in the sandy tracts of the 
Peninsula of India. All the earlier carts seem 
to have been fitted with a pole, and dra.gged by 
two animals yoked together. But in India at the 
present day, many bullocks and buffaloes are 
used singly, the yoke connecting the shafts being 
made to pass over the neck. A wheeled carriage 
or car appears to have been in use in Egypt from 
very early times. It is called a chariot in the 
Bible, and is shown in paintings and sculptures 
4000 years old. Menu, who lived B.C. 1400, 
and Homer, in the 5th book of the Iliad, describe 
the portions of them, the spokes, axes, naves, 
felloes, wheels, tyres. Jabin king of Canaan had 
900 chariots. David took 700 from the kings of 
Syria, and 1000 from the king of Zobah. Solo- 
mon had 1400 ; and his merchants supplied chariots 
from Egypt for 600 shekels, equal to £60. The 
prophet Hahum, who lived B.c. 718, alludes to the 
chariots of Nineveh, and carriages are figured in 
sculptures of Hineveh and Babylon in hunting and 
in war. The Msyxim chariots were larger than 
those of Egypt 

Chariots were used at the siege of Troy, and the 
Romans had chariots of two and four wheeled cars. 
B.c. 170, Imilius, the Roman consul, had 750 
waggons in his train, bearing the spoils of Perseus, 
last king of Macedonia. 

The Scythians are mentioned by Herodotus, 
B.C. 460, as having in use a rough two-wheeled 
covered platform cart, and the moveable cover 
was used as a tent. 

Porus, when he met Alexander on the banks of 
the Indus river, had a number of elephants of 
large size, and several thousand chariots, each of 
which carried six persons. 

The Persian chariot had scythes and swords 
projecting. On Alexander’s return from India to- 
wards Persia, he travelled in a chariot drawn by 
eight horses. And after his death at Babylon, 
in order to take his body to Alexandria, a four- 
wheeled car, 8 feet long and 12 feet wide, was built, 
and dragged by 64 mules. 

The Hacka^y of Hindustan, called garry by the 
people, is on two wheels, with a high axle-tree 
bed, and a long platform, frequently made by two 
bamboos which join in front and form the pole, 
to which two oxen are yoked ; the whole length 
is united by smaller pieces of bamboo, tied together 
and nailed. 

The wheels are often of stone or of solid wood 
cut from a single tree, or built up. The hackery 
for the rich has a domed roof ; the passenger sits 
under the dome cross-legged, and the driver sits 
on the pole. It has wing guards on the wheels. 

The Eka is a one-horse carriage, resembling 
an Irish car. It consists of a tray for the body, 
and has a canopy roof. The driver sits on the 
fore edge of the tray, and the passenger cross- 
legged behind him. 

' iShampong resembles the eka, but larger, and 
is usually employed for women. 

Donga is in use in the Dekhan, and is a two- 
wheeled conveyance; one pony in shafts, and 
another pony outside. 

Eihs is a palanquin on two wheels, drawn by 
bullocks. 


CARTER, HENRY JOHN, M.D. 

The Araha of the Turks has its sides of lattice 
work to admit the air. The Jutka is similar to the 
eka. In India with the palanquin, etc., and in 
China and Japan with forms of the sedan chair, 
men have been employed as carriers from the most 
ancient times, but in India and China largely as 
bearers of burdens. The camel, the mule, the 
horse, the bullock, the buffalo, yak, and the donkey, 
have been employed in Egypt, Central and South- 
ern Asia, from prehistoric times for riding, carriage, 
for burdens, and for ploughing. The hybrids 
between the female and male yak and the bull or 
cow carry from two to three maunds ; they are 
sure-footed, hardy, and docile, and are used also 
for riding in the snows. 

In the highest parts of the H-W. Himalaya, sheep 
and goats are most used. The sheep carry from 
10 to 16 lbs., the goats from 12 to 24 lbs.; their 
day’s journey is about five miles, to give them 
time to browse the pasture, which is their sole 
food. They are used to carry the borax from 
Tibet in packs (karbaj) slung over their backs. 

During the march upon Kabul, Yakub Khan 
made over to the British transport service sixty- 
two magnificent hill ponies, capable of carrying 
four maunds each =886 lbs. Camels rarely cover 
the ground at a greater speed than one and a half 
to two miles an hour, consequently in an enemy’s 
country the troops must be continually halted in 
order not to leave their baggage in the rear un- 
protected. The men are thus, even over the 
shortest marches, kept under arms all day ; and 
when anything over fifteen miles has to be done, 
the camp cannot be formed until darkness has set 
in. Mules or ponies keep up with the troops, and 
the line does not extend to so great a length. 
Even the longest marches can he performed in the 
earlier part of the day. The kafilas that come 
down every year to India in immense numbers, 
march for two days— perhaps at the rate of 20 to 
80 miles— and halt for one good day’s grazing. 
See Camel. 

CARRION’ CROW, Corvus corone of Europe, 
Afghanistan, Japan (apud Temminck)^ is replaced 
in India by 0. culminatiis. 

CARRIYEMBU MARAM. Tam. Garuga 
pinnata, Itoxh. 

CARROT, Daucus carota. 

Jazar, Istuflin, . Aeab. Staphulxnos, Gb. of Dios. 
Hu-lo-peh, . . . Chin. Gajur, .... Hind. 

Hung-lo-peh, . . „ Carota, It. 

Carotte, . . . . . Er. Zirduk, .... Pees. 


Jazar, Istuflin, . '. Arab. Staphulxnos, Gb. of Dios. 

Hu-lo-peh, . . . Chin. Gajur, .... Hind. 

Hung-lo-peh, . . „ Carota, It. 

Carotte, . . . . . PR. Zirduk, .... Pees. 

Mohre, Gelbe, Kiibe, Gbr. Zanahoria hortense, . Sp. 

The red and yellow carrots are cultivated all 
oyer India as a vegetable. The hispid fruit forms 
the basis of the vermilion pad used by the Chinese 
as their ordinary red pigment for stamping pur- 
poses, Its fruits are recommended in chronic 
diarrhoea. 

GARRUWA PUTTAY. Tam. Cinnamon. 

CARTER, HENRY JOHN, M.D., a medical 
officer of the Bombay army, a large contributor to 
current literature in the Tr. Med. Phys. Soc., 
Bombay, No. 8; Medical Gazette, 1889; Jour. 
Bomb. As. Soc. Ann. and Mag. He wrote on the 
Prevalence of Intermittent Fever among the 
troops at Hyderabad in Sind during the autumn 
of 1846; Beriberi among the Marines of the 
Indian Navy; Rupture of the Heart; Case of 
Poisoning by Opium, and Passage of Mud into the 
Bronchi in Drowning ; Medical History of the 



CARTHAGE. 


OARTHAMUS TIKCTORIUS. 


Central Schools of Bombay, 1852 ; Dracunculus 
in the Island of Bombay ; Medico-legal Cases ; 
Colours of the Tapetnm depending on Structure, 
not Colouring Matter ; Medical Anatomy of Culex 
pipieiis, Common Mosquito ; Animality of the 
Freshwater Sponge ; Description of the Fresh- 
water Sponges in the tanks of the Islands of 
Bombay ; On the Red Colouring Matter of the 
Salt-pans in the Island of Bombay ; On the Form 
and Structure of Operculina Arabica ; Zoosperms 
in Spongilla; Development of Gonida (?) from 
the Cell-contents of the Characese, with Observa- 
tions on the Circulatory Movement of the Mucus ; 
On the Conjugation of Three Species of Diatomese, 
with Remarks on Amphiphora ; Abstract of Notes 
on the Organization of the Freshwater Infusoria 
of the Island of Bombay ; On the Development of 
the Root-cell and its Nucleus in Ohara verticillata ; 
Observations on the Alluvium, with Figures of 
Eocene Fossils about Hyderabad in Sind ; Report 
on the Copper Ore and Lithographic Limestone 
on the S.E. Coast of Arabia ; Geology of Muscat 
and of the S.E. Coast of Arabia ; On the Organi- 
zation of the Foraminifera and their Fossil Re- 
mains in the Poorbunder Limestone of Kattyawar, 
etc . ; Geology of the Island of Bombay ; Pleiocene 
Deposits on the Shores of the Arabian Sea ; 
Descriptions of some of the Larger Forms of 
Fossil Foraminifera in Sind ; Description of 
Orbitolites Malabarica ; Structure of Fossil Alveo- 
lioa; Notes on the Gurrah of the S.E. Coast of 
Arabia ; On the Great Mahrah Tribe of ditto, with 
Vocabulary of their Language ; Description of the 
Frankincense Tree of Arabia, with Remarks on 
the Misplacement of Ptolemy’s Sibanophoroiis 
Region; Geography of the S.E. Coast of Arabia, 
Modern and Ancient ; Description of the Ruins of 
El Bellad on the S.E, Coast of Arabia. — lYans. 
Geog. Soc. Bomb. vii. p. 225 ; Jour. Royal Geog. 
Soc. xvi. part ii. p. 187. 


c. XVI. part 11 . p. io/. 

CARTHAGE was built B.c.^ 813 or 814. The 
Carthaginians were a Semitic race. Their 
descendants are supposed to be the Moors who 
occupy the north of Africa ; lowlanders, traders, 
and dwellers in cities; little idle men who grow 
fat from indolence ; avaricious, perfidious, cow- 
ardly, cringing, and insolent. See Semitic Races. 

CARTHAMUS OXYACANTHA. Bieb. 
Kantian, Karar, , Hind. I Poli, Polian, . . . Hind. 
Kandiara, ... ,, I Khareza, .... ,, 

Abundant in many of the more arid tracts of 
the Paiijab. The seeds are eaten parched, either 
alone or with wheat, or are ground and mixed 
with wheaten flour for bread, as also are those of 
C. (or Onobroma) Persicus. The oil extracted 
from the seeds is burned in lamps, used in food, 
and medicinally. — J. L. Stewart, 3£D. 

OARTHAMUS TINGTORIUS. Safilower. 

Crocus Indicus, Jtumph. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Usfar, . . . , . Abab. 

Kajireh, .... Beng. 

Hsoo, Bubm. 

Kortom, . . . .Egypt. 

Bastard saffron, . Eng. 

Kiisiim, . . . . Hind. 

The safflower is grown very abundantly all 
over India, Burma, and China, and is very 


Kamalottara, . . 
Kusumbha, , . . 

Sendurkum, . . 

Agnisikha, . . . 

Kusumba chettu, . 


Sansk. 


largely used in dyeing. The plant is pro- 
pagated by seed sown in drills at 1-|- feet distance 
from each other. The young plants appear in 
about a month 


hoed and thinned, each plant being left a foot 
from the other. The richer the land, the larger 
the proportion of colouring matter afforded by 
the flower. On the opening of the flow*erels, 
they are rapidly gathered without being allowed 
to expand fully. They are then dried in the 
shade with great care. The produce of Pater- 
ghauta and Belispore is considered, in the London 
market, as the best that is exported from India. 
The Dacca saMower ranks next to that of China, 
which is reputed to be of a superior quality, 
Safilower is widely grown on the banks of the 
Irawadi and Salwin. Its fiowers furnish the best 
yellow dye in the country, and, mixed with other 
ingredients, they are used to dye red, and to give 
a variety of tints, and in dyeing pink and scarlet. 

This plant yields six or seven distinct shades of 
red, the palest pink or piyazi gulabi (pink), 
gulabi surkh (rose colour), kulfi or gul-i-shaftalu 
(deep-red). In combination with harsinghar 
fiowers (Nyctanthes arbor- tristis), it yields soneri 
or golden orange, narangi, deep orange, and 
sharbati, salmon- colour ; and with turmeric (haldi, 
zard chob), it gives a splendid scarlet, gul-i-anar, 
and other tints ; again, if combined with indigo, 
Prussian blue, etc,, a series of beautiful purples, 
known as lajwardi, uda, nafarmani, sosani, kasni 
(a delicate mauve), falsai, kokai, and the deep- 
purple baingni. All these tints are more or less 
beautiful, but scarcely one of them will stand 
washing. 

The yellow principle is worthless as a dye. It 
is soluble in water, is removed by washing, and 
thrown away as the first step in the preparation 
of the valuable red product. The red dye is an 
acid resinous substance of superb colour, insoluble 
in water and in acid solutiions, little soluble in 
alcohol, and not at all in ether. It is dissolved 
freely by aqueous alkaline solutions, which it 
neutralizes. Its salts (carthamates) are crystaliz- 
able, and quite colourless ; acids precipitate the 
carthamic acids from solutions of these salts. To 
obtain it on a large scale, after the separation of 
the yellow matter, the dried flowers are treated 
by a solution of carbonate of soda, and lemon 
juice added ; the carthamic acid precipitate is 
collected by subsidence, washed, and carefully 
dried at a gentle heat. The most lovely tints are 
imparted by this dye to silk and cotton ; rouge is 
a mixture of the dry carthamic acid and finely 
powdered talc. The pink saucers used for giving 
a flesh tint to silk are prepared from this dye, wifch 
a small portion of soda. 8 oz. of the prepared 
petals and 2 oz. carbonate of soda are acted on 
by 2 gallons of water, 4 lbs. of prepared chalk 
are added, and the colour precipitated upon 
this by citric or tartaric acid. The Chinese 
card-rouge is a carthamate of soda, colourless when 
rubbed on, but by the salt being decomposed by 
the acetic acid secreted by the skin itself, the 
carthamic acid separates in the most perfect rosy 
tint which can be imagined. The seeds yield 
abundance of fixed oil, which is used as an external 
application in paralytic affections, and for bad 
ulcers ; and small seeds are reckoned by the 
Vytians amongst their laxative medicines. The 
dye of the *Kong-wha,’ a variety of safflower or 
Carthamus tinctorius which 


grows in China, is 
held in high esteem by the Chinese, and is used 
in dying the red and scarlet silks and crapes which 
and after the second month are ! are so common in the country, and so much and 
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CARTICA. 


CARVING. 




justly admired by foreigners of every nation. Large ' 
quantities are annually produced in the Che-kiang 
province near Ningpo. — PowelVs Handbook^ i. p. 
457 ; Ains. Mat. Ind. p. 195 ; O'Shaiighnessy, p. 
411; Drs, Mason^ McClelland. 

CART! 0 A or Kartika, in Hindu astronomy 
the seventh. Hindu solar month, when the sun is 
in the sign Tula, answering to the Tamil Arpesi. 
In the southern parts of the Peninsula the Tamil 
month Cartica is the eighth of the solar year. 
Lastly, Cartica is also the eighth lunar month of 
the luni-solar year. This month is peculiarly 
sacred to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the 
Juno Moneta of the Romans. The 13th is called 
the Dhunterus, or thirteenth day of wealth, when 
gold and silver coin are worshipped, as the repre- 
sentatives of the goddess, by her votaries of all 
classes, but especially by the mercantile classes. ^ On 
the 14th all anoint with oil, and make libations 
thereof to Yama, the judge of departed spirits. 
Worship (puja) is performed to the lamp, which 
represents the god of the lower regions, and is 
thence called Yamadipa, the lamp of Yama ; and 
on this day partial illuminations take place. — ; 
Warren; Kala Sanhita; Cole^ Myth. Hind. p. 
379. 

CARUMCARUI. Linn. Caraway. 

C. gracile, Bth. 1 0. nigrum, Boy^h. 

Curwiya, .... Arab. Gunyun, Hind, of Lad. 
Carvi, .... Fb , It. Umbu, „ Panj. 
Jira siyah, . . . . Hind. 

Carura carui and C. gracile, if distinct, both 
grow in profusion in many of the more arid tracts 
on the Sutlej, Chenab, etc., iu Kashmir, aud in 
Western Tibet, from 9000 to 14,500 feet. — 1)2\ J. 
L. Stewart. 

CARVING. 

Sculpture, gravure, . . Fr. 1 Scultore, . . , . .It. 
Schnitzen, Vorsclmeiden, Escultura, . . . .Sp. 

Ger. 1 

Carving in wood, horn, and ivory must have 
been practised in India from very early times, for 
the idols which the people worship, and for calico- 
printing, for which they have long used wood- 
blocks. They are fond of carving on many of 
their ordinary utensils, as spinning-wheels, etc. 
Their skill is shown in carving the blackwood and 
ebony furnitures of Bombay and Madras, especially 
in the elegance of the patterns of the backs of the 
chairs and sofas, in the sideboards and book- 
cases. Carvings in ivory of diiferent parts of 
India are much to be admired, whether for the 
size or the minuteness, for the elaborateness of 
detail, or for the truth of representation. Among 
these the ivory carvings of Berhampore are con- 
spicuous. A set of chessmen from India, at the 
Exhibition of 1851, carved from the drawings in 
Layard^s ‘ Nineveh,’ were excellent representations 
of what could only have been seen in the above 
wox'k, and showed that they are capable of doing 
new things when required ; their representations 
of an elephant and other animals were true to 
nature. The carvings in the same material in a 
state chair sent from Travancore were greatly 
admired ; and for the truth of representation on a 
minute scale, where an elephant was enclosed in 
the shell of a pea, chouries or fly-flappers from 
Calicut, where the ivory or sandal-wood was cut 
into long hair- like threads, were also specimens of 
their mechanical skill. Their skill in wood-carving 


is conspicuously displayed in the elaborate details 
of the sandal-wood boxes from the Malabar coast, 
and is also shown in the beauty of the figures 
and buildings in the pith-like stems of the marsh- 
plant called shola, the JEschynomene aspera. In 
the latter, all the elaborate detail of the richly orna- 
mented Hindu architecture of the south of India 
is carefuHly brought out. For this work only two 
tools seem to be employed, — one a large and heavy 
knife, and one with a fine sharp cutting edge. 
Besides these, cocoanut shells and gourds are 
carved and made into cups, vases, and snuff-boxes ; 
also the kernel of the cocoanut is variously cut, 
for making garlands for state occasions. The 
natives of India also display skill and neatness, 
as well as habitual taste, in their work-boxes, etc., 
of ivory, horn, or porcupine-quill, ebony, and 
sandal-wood, their fans and umbrellas, chouries, 
and Mius-khus or other baskets, hookah-snakes, 
imitation fruits and flowers, toys and puzzles. 
The skill is remarkable with which the unyielding 
substance of the hard, thick chank shell is con- 
verted into necklaces for men and into bracelets 
for women. The manufacture of shell bracelets 
is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, in which 
the Sankari caste at Dacca excel. The clianks 
of which they are made are the large species of 
Turbinella, from six to seven inches long, and of 
a pure white colour. They are imported into 
Calcutta from Ramnad and South India, opposite 
to Ceylon, and from the Maidive Islands. The 
ivory for the Chinese carvers reaches China 
principally from Cochin-Ohina and Africa, via 
Bombay, and always finds a ready sale at Canton ; 
the largest and best tusks weigh from 16 to 25 
pounds each, decreasing to five or six pounds. 
The cuttings and fragments also form an article 
of trade, as the workmen can employ the smallest 
pieces. Bones and horns, especially the long 
horns of buffaloes, are in China worked into 
handles, buttons, etc. Rhinoceros’ horns are 
brought from Burma, from Sumatra, and from 
Africa through Bombay ; they are highly valued 
by the Chinese, from a notion that cups made 
from them sweat whenever a poisonous mixture 
is poured into them. A perfect horn sometimes 
sells as high as 300 dollars ; but those that come 
from Africa do not usually rate above 30 or 40 
dollars each. The principal use of these horns is 
in medicine and for amulets, for only one good 
cup can be carved from the end of each horn ; 
and consequently the parings and fragments are 
all preserved. The hard teeth of the walrus, 
lamantin, and other cetaceous animals, also form 
articles of import into China from the Pacific, 
under the designation of sea-horse teeth ; they 
weigh one or two pounds a piece, and the ivory 
is nearly as compact, though not so white, as 
that of the elephant. The delicate carving of 
Chinese workmen is well known, and has often 
been described ; many specimens of it are annually 
sent abroad. Few products of their skill are more 
remarkable thau the balls, containing ten or 
twelve spheres cut out one within another ; but 
the manner of cutting them is simple. A piece of 
ivory or wood is first made perfectly globular, 
and then several conical holes are bored into it in 
such a manner that their apices all meet at the 
centre, which is usually hollowed out an inch or 
less after the holes are bored. A long crooked 
tool is then inserted in one of the conical holes, so 
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CARWAR. 


CARYOTA URENS 


I 


bent at tbc end and stopx>ered on tlie shaft that it 
cuts tlie ivory at the same distance from the 
surface .when its, edge is applied to the insides of 
the cone. . , By successi?ely cutting a little on the 
insides of each conical hole, their incisures meet, 
and a sphericle is at last detached, which is now 
turned over and its faces one after another 
brought opposite the largest hole and firmly 
secured by wedges in the other holes, while its 
surfaces are sraoothed and carved. When the 
central sphere is done, a similar knife, somewhat j 
larger, is again introduced into the holes, and 
another sphere detached and smoothed in the 
same way, and then another, until the whole are 
completed, each being polished and carved before 
the next outer one is commenced. It has been 
supposed by some that these curious toys were 
made of hemispheres nicely luted together, and 
they have been boiled in oil for hours in order to 
separate them and solve the mystery of their con- 
struction. Fans and card-cases are carved of 
wood, ivory, and mother-of-peai'l in alto-relievo, 
with an elaborateness which shows the great skill 
and patience of the workman, and at the same 
time his bad taste in drawing, the figures, houses, 
trees, and other objects being grouped in violation 
of all propriety and perspective. Beautiful orna- 
ments are made by carving roots of plants, 
branches, gnarled knots, etc., into fantastic 
groups of birds or animals, the artist taking 
advantage of the natural form of his materials. 
Models of pagodas, boats, and houses are also 
entirely constructed of ivory, even to representing 
the ornamental roofs, the men working at the oar, 
and women looking from the balconies. Baskets 
of elegant shape are woven froni ivory splinths ; 
and the shopmen at Canton exhibit a variety of 
seals, paper-knives, chessmen, counters, combs, 
etc., exceeding in finish and delicacy the same 
kind of work found anywhere else in the world. 
The most elaborate coat of arms, or complicated 
cypher, will also be imitated by these skilful 
carvers. The national taste prefers this style of 
carving on plane surfaces ; it is seen on the walls 
of houses and granite slabs of fences, the wood- 
work of boats and shops, and on articles of 
furniture. Some of it is pretty ; but the dispro- 
portion and cramped position of the figures 
detract from its beauty. Their porcelain is 
good. The ivory carvings, ebony and other hard- 
wood ornaments, and the bronzes, are all ex- 
quisitely worked ; the value attached to them in 
England varying from £4 to £5. Burmese 
carpenters carve in a rough but bold style, and 
find employment principally in carving for the 
exteriors of monasteries. — Williams* Middle King- 
dom, ii. pp. 141, 408 ; Yule's Embassy^ p. 59 ; 
Hodgson's KagasakL 

CAR WAR or Sedashigarh, a sheltered seaport 
on the western coast of the Peninsula of India. 
CARYOCAR BUTYROSUM. 

0, nuciferum. { Pekea hutyrosa. 

The souaria, sawarrow, or surwha tree of 
Guiana and Demerara. It yields the sawarrow 
nut. It might be brought to India with benefit 
to the country. 

CARYODAPHNE DENSIFLORA. Blume, 
Kiteja of Java. A tree sixty to eighty feet high ; 
leaves gratefully aromatic, used in infusion like 
tea against spasms of the bowels, and in puerperal 
convulsions. — O'Shaughnessy^ p. 547. 


CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS. Linn. 

Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunh. 


Karanfal, . . . . Arab. 

La-nyen-Fwen, . . Burm. 
Tkeng-hia, • . . Ohin. 
Ting-hiang, . . . „ 

Clove tree. Cloves, . Eng. 
Clou de girofle, . . . Fr. 
Kurphullon, . • . . Gr. 
Long, Lavang, . . HiND. 

Umxpanded Flower-buds. 
Mother Cloves ; Cloves. 


Bunga-lawang, . .Mahr. 
Bunga-chanke,. . SIalav. 
Oaumedi, . , Moluccas. 
Mykek, ... . I^ers. 

Lavanga, , , , SxiNSK, 

Elrabu gaha, . .Singh. 
Warrala, . . , . ,, 

Lavangam, . Tam., Tel. 

Dried Berries. 

Clous de girofle, Fr. 


. Malay. 
Maleal. 
Singh. 
Tam. 


Tel. 


This small tree of the ]\Ioluccas grows in Am- 
boyna and Ternate, but is cultivated in the Malay 
Peninsula, the south of India, Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Cayenne. It is an elegant evergreen about 18 ft. 
high, and has a smooth grey bark. The best 
cloves are obtained from the Moluccas ; they are 
unexpanded flower-buds, and three pounds weight 
of cloves contain about 5000 flowers. They are 
used as a spice, and the valuable oil obtained by 
distilling them is used in medicine, — Royle ; 
O'ShaugJinessy ; Voigt, 

CARYOTA HORRIBA. Gardn., Mooji's Cat 
Areca horrida, 27wa, Hooker. Katu kittul, Singh. 

A tree of Caraccas, introduced into Ceylon and 
into the Calcutta Gardens. In Ceylon it often 
rises to a height of fifty feet, and has a coating of 
thorns for about six or eight feet from the 
ground, each about an inch in length, and so 
densely covering the stem, that the bark is barely 
visible. — Voigt; Thwaites. 

CxVRYOTA URENS. Linn. Malabar sago 
palm. 

Ban khajur, . . , Beng. Nibong, . . . 

Ramguoah ? . , , „ Shunda pana, . 

Burra flawan? . , ,, Nepera, Kittul, 

Yels kae ? . . . . Gan. Ootali panna, . 

Bhyni, Meax ? . . „ Konda panna, . 

Ghat palm, . . . Eng. Brim-pannah, . 

Bastard sago palm, „ Chirugu, ^ . . 

Jagari i>alm, . . , ,, Konda jiligu, . 
Bam-guoah? . . .Hind. Jirugu, ... 

Berli, .... Mahr. Salopa, .... Uria. 

This very ornamental palm grows in Ceylon and 
in Malabar, Oanara, Sunda, on the Godavery, in 
Ganjam, Gumsur, Assam, Sumatra, and Borneo. 
It grows to a height of forty feet, with a ringed, 
tall, and slender stem of more than a foot in 
diameter. It is found on the sea-shore, and 
ascends the mountains of Sikkim to the height of 
5000 feet. Its outer wood (outside the pith) is 
nearly as hard as flint. Where it grows in 
abundance, it is one of the most useful of trees. 
The root is hollowed for the buckets used in irri- 
gation ; and the trunk, when hollowed, by freeing 
it from the inner pith, forms a convenient and 
economical water conduit. In Ceylon, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, it is used for rafters, reapers, window 
bars, posts, etc., but is little durable, rarely 
lasting above three or four years. Its pith or 
farinaceous part is filled with starch granules 
equal to the best sago, which are extracted by the 
people, and made into bread or pottage. Its 
spathes yield a toddy or palm wine, Koondel 
panai kallu, Tam. ; and during the hot season a 
single tree will yield at the rate of a hundred pints 
in the 24 hours. This is used as an intoxicating 
liquor, also as yeast in baking bread, and is con- 
verted into the spirit called Bhyni arrack, and 
into sugar or the jagari called Koondel panai 
vellum, Tam. ' Its cabbage is preferred to that of 
the cocoanut. Its leaves are very large, measure 
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ing 18 or 20 feet in length, and from 10 to 12 
across; from their fibre, the kittul fibre of 
commerce, ropes of great strength, brushes, 
brooms, caps, and similar articles are manufac- 
tured ; the woolly material found on the petioles 
is used as oakum for caulking ships. In Ceylon 
the black fibre from the leaf-stalks is manufactured 
into rope of great strength and durability, and is 
used for tying wild elephants. The Kodyahs, a 
forest race among the Kandyans, make this rope 
generally with considerable skill. The fibre is 
much used by the natives for making fishing lines 
and bowstrings ; is very strong, and resists water 
for some time, but is liable to snap if suddenly 
bent or knotted. It resembles black horse-hair, 
and might be employed similarly. Dr. Gibson 
says it is one of the most useful trees in the 
country ; and he had heard that the farm of this 
tree, throughout the single district of Yellapore in 
Soopah, yielded Rs. 30,000 per annum. — Drs. 
Wight^ Gibson^ Roxh.^ Royle^ Hooker^ Marsden^ 
and Ainslie ; Mr. Mendis ; Captain Macdonald ; 
M. E, J. R.; Seeman; Mr. Low; Mr. Ondatjee^ 
Veg. Prod, of Ceylon. 

GAS. Him). Saccharum spontaneum. 

CASA-OASA. Tam., Tel. Poppy seed. 

CASA CHITTY, of Ceylon, author of the 
Tamil Plutarch, containing a history of the lives 
of the poets of Southern India in a chronological 
arrangement. 

CASA-ELLE. Tam. Leaves of Memecylon 
tinctorium. 

CASAKDL Hind. Cassia sophora. 

CASARA-KAIA. Tel. Cucumis tuberosus ; 0. 
canabina. 

CASARCA, a genus of swimming birds of 
India; there are several species. In C. cana, 
Gtk., the under tail-coverts are paler, and the 
black on either side of them at base of C. rutila, 
is, in C. cana, replaced by dusky, minutely freckled 
with whitish. C. rutila, the Brahmany goose, is 
met with above Sukkur. The male is a fine- 
looking bird, and measures about 29 inches ; the 
generd colour of the plumage is rufous, with 
brilliant green on the wing-coverts. It is shy and 
wary. See Chakwa. 

CASEARIA CANZIALA. JVall 
Samyda canziala, Buck, j Ana vinga, . ♦ Maleal. 

A large tree growing in Assam and Bengal, 
very bitter. Its leaves are used in baths, and the 
pulp of its fruit as a diuretic. The Casearia genus 
is of the order Sarny dacese. The species are found 
in the Himalaya, S. India, Assam, Ceylon, Penang. 
Voigt (p. 78) mentions six species, shrubs or small 
trees of N. India; and Thwaites mentions two 
moderate -sized trees of Ceylon, — C. coriacea and 
C. championi. 

Casearia pentandra, tha-byai-ywet-kya, Bur- 
mese, found in the Pegu district, but scarce. 
Timber strong and close-grained, adapted for 
fancy work and cabinetmaking. — Dr. McClelland. 

Casearia tomentosa, Roxb., D. C.^ chilali, 
chilla, Hindustani, a small tree of Kangra, the 
Panjab, Jaffna, and Sigre. It is not uncommon 
in the Siwalik region at from 2000 to 3000 feet, 
up to near the Indus. The timber is whitish, soft, 
and brittle, and is only used for small woodwork 
by natives ; but is said to furnish good fuel. In 
some places the fruit is used for poisoning fish. 

Casearia elliptica, bhogara, Mahr., klaare 
maram, Tam,, in Coimbatore, a large shrub. On 


the Bombay side it is a small tree, not uncommon 
near the ghats. The wood is smooth, fine-grained, 
and yellow- coloured, bat from its small size can 
only serve as an ornamental wood. — Drs. Wight^ 
J. L. Stewart^ and Gibson. 

Casearia esculenta. Roxh. 

Jiru kaneli, . . Maleal. 1 Konda prapcara, . . Tel. 
Konda junguru, , . Tel. | 

A large shrub, growing in the mountains of the 
northern Circars. Its leaves are eaten by the 
people, and its roots are employed by tlie hill 
people as a purgative. — Useful Plants. 

Casearia ovata, Roxb.., Peda - kal - mesura, 
Telugu, is a large tree of the Godavery ; has 
wood of a light colour, hard, does not warp, and 
is worthy of attention. Fruit used to poison fish. 
— Captains Beddome.^ Macdonald. 

Casearia varians. Thw. 

C, coriacea, Thw. | C. cham];)ioni, Thw. 

This is a lofty tree, very common in all the 
Western Ghat forests and in Ceylon, and it grows 
to a very large size in the dense moist forests at 
2000 to 3000 feet elevation. C. coriacea, Thw..^ a 
form with very coriaceous leaves, is very common 
on the higher ranges of the Animally, 6000 to 
7000 feet elevation, and on the Ceylon mountains 
at the higher altitudes. In drying, the leaves turn 
very black on the upper side. — iliwailes^ p. 19 ; 
Be(ldo7ne, FI. Sylv. part xviii. p. 208. 

Casearia Zeyianica. 21tu\ 

C. ovata, Willd . .? | Wal-wareka, . . Singh. 

A middle-sized tree of the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, very common up to an elevation of 1500 
feet. — Thw. En. PL Ceylon. 

CASGAI, a wandering tribe in the south of 
Persia, between Shiraz and Darab. 

CASH or Kas, in the old Madras currency, a 
small coin of which 10 = 1 doodie, now valued 
as 2 pice, and 80 cash going to a fanam ; 45 
fanaras being equal to 1 star pagoda. According 
to the old Madras system, accounts were kept in 
star pagodas, fanams, and kas. 

8 kas — 1 fanam 

330 „ =42 (silver) fanams = 1 pagoda. 

The E.I. Company reckoned 12 fanams to the 
rupee, and three and a half rupees to the pagoda. 
But the bazar exchange fluctuated between 35 and 
45 silver fanaras per pagoda; fanams were also 
coined in a base gold. 

Copper 1, 5, 10, and 20 kas pieces were coined 
in England, by contract, for Madras, so lately as 
1797. The 20 kas was also called ‘dodo’ and 
falus. The star pagoda weighed 52*56 grains, and 
w*as nineteen onc-fifth carats fine. It was therefore 
intrinsically worth 7s. 5 Jd. sterling, but it w^as com- 
monly valued at 8s. Many varieties of the pagoda 
used to circulate on the Coromandel coast, but 
since 1833 they have been only obtainable when 
sought for. 

In 1811 a coinage from Spanish dollars took 
place, consisting of double rupees, rupees, halves, 
and quarters ; and pieces one, two, three and five 
fanams; the rupee weighed 186*7 grains. A 
silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas, of 
dollar fineness, also then took place ; the half 
pagoda weighed 326*73 grains troy, and was equal 
to If arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th 
January 1818, the silver rupee of 180 grains was 
constituted the standard coin, and all accounts and 
public engagements were ordered to be converted 
at the exchange of 350 rupees per 100 pagodas. 
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The proportion between the old and new currency 
then became rupees per pagoda, and in copper 
75 kas old currency equals 14 paisa new currency. 

Kas may bo a corriip>tion of the Sanskrit word 
JCarslia, %riiicli is mentioned in Colebrooke’s Essay 
on Indian Weights, as the same with the word 
pan. A karsha, or 80 raktika (rati) of copper, 
is called a pana or karslm-pana. It is now the 
eightieth part of a pan ; but the simple word is 
all tliat can be identified as having survived the 
changes of system. 

In Britain, ‘ cash - has come to mean ready 
money, also copper or silver money. In India it 
is still, along with the cowrie, used to indicate a 
small sum. 

CASH. Ohin. a Chinese coin about eight to 
a halfpenny. In 1S72, 1700 cash were exchanged 
for a tael of silver, and nearly four tael go to a 
pound sterling. In China, a cash of iron is the 
5820th part of a dollar, and it is a saying, ‘ For as 
many beads make the necklace, so many cash 
make a cobang, ^ a gold coin equal to four dollars 
and a third. — Edken, 

CASH, the ancestors of the Chasdim or 
Chalybes of the mountainous territory in Central 
Amienia, a little to the north of Erzerum. The 
Sabsean followers of Cash are to be distinguished 
from those descendants of Sheni who at a later 
period occupied part of the mountains of Assyria. 
See Chaldsea. 

CASH BALANCES, a financial term of the 
Government of India for the balances in their 
several treasuries. They have ranged between 
thirteen and twenty -four kror of rupees in the 
years 1857 to 1880 ; but anything below thirteen 
kror is considered unsafe. 

CASHCUTTEE. Gambier. 

CASHEF or Kasheb, of the Mahomedans of 
Kashmir, the grandfather of Kasyapa, who drained 
the valley. See Kashmir. 

CASHEW NUT TREE, Anacardiumoccidentale, 
yields several useful products. One edible part is 
the swollen, pear-shaped stalk (peduncle) which 
supports the nut. The kernel also is eatable when 
roasted. 

Cashew Apple Oil is powerfully vesicating ; and 
it is obtained from the pericarp of the cashew apple. 
It resembles in its properties the acrid oil obtained 
from the marking nut, Semecarpus anacardium. 

Cashew Gum. The trunk and branches, on being 
wounded during the ascent of the sap, yield a 
transparent gum similar in appearance to gum- 
arabic, for which it is a good substitute. This 
gum is sub-astringent, and is particularly adapted 
for use where the depredations of insects require 
to be guarded against. 


Cashew Nut. 


Beno. 
But. 
. Fb. 
Gee. 


, Guj., Hind. 

It, 


Jamhu-monat, • 
Nozes d’acaju, . 
Nueces d’acaju, . 
Mundri Kotte, 


Mal. 
Poet. 
. Sp. 
Tam. 


Munta mamidi vittu, Tel. 


Hidjili badam, 

Catsjoenooten, 

Noix d’acajou, 

Akajunusse, . 

Caju, . 

Acaju, 

Cashew nuts are kidney-shaped, attached to the 
under part of the fruit ; they are articles of food, 
and an ingredient in chocolate. 

Cashew Nut Oil. 

Kaju ka tel, . . . Hind. | Munta mamidi nuna, Tel. 
Mundri cottayyennai, Tam. | 

A light yellow, sweet-tasted, and edible oil 
obtained from the nut of this tree by roasting. It 


is in every respect equal, if not indeed superior, 
to either olive or almond oil It is very seldom 
preimred, the nuts being used as a table fruit. — 
AT. jE. 7?, See Gum ; Oil ; Resin. 

CASHGAE, Khoten, Turfan, and Yarkand, 
accordingto Lassen, the old original inlialjitants 
of these places, and of the adjacent higlilands.are the 
Tajak, who speak Persian, and are all agriculturists. 
The Swedish chronicles bring the Swedes from 
Cashgar, and the affinity between the Saxon 
language and KapehaJk is great. — Bunsen ; Tod. 
See Kashgar. 

CASHMERE. The Cashmere territory at present 
comprehends J ammu, Cashmere, Kisht war, Zang- 
skar, Ladakh, and Balti A chronicle exists which 
was composed in a.b. 1125, But gives a general 
historical account of Cashmere from b.c. 1182. 
The Abissares chief, who with rich presents con- 
ciliated Alexander as he approached the Indus, is 
supposed to have ruled about Cashmere. The 
rajas of Cashmere of the line of Kiiru in the 
Lunar race, were worshippers of the Naga or 
Snake. The early chronology of Cashmere is full 
of douhts, though Professor Wilson, Captain 
Troyer, and Major Cunningham all coincide in 
regard to the proper period of the initial date of 
the Naga dynasty. I'he line is taken from the 
raja Tarangini, which commences with an account 
of the desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa muni, 
supposed to allude to the Deluge. Cashmere was 
colonized by Kasyapa B.c. 2666. There were many 
dynasties of Cashmere — kings of the Kaurava race, 
1266 years, with one of whom, Gonerda, authentic 
history commenced in B.c. 2448. Lava, in 1709 
B.C., was the Loo of Mahomedan historians. 


Surendra, B.c. 1600, was contemporary of Bahman of 
Persia. 


The Gonerdiya dynasty, 1013 years, or 378 years after 
adjustment. 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Gonerdiya line restored, 592 years, or 433 
adjusted. 

The Naga or Karkota dynasty, 260 years 5 months. 
The Utpal dynasty, 84 years 5 months. 

The Bhota dynasty. 

The Mahomedan kings. 


Cashmere was annexed to the Moghul empire 
under Akbar in 1586 A.D., but it has since been 
ruled from Afghanistan by the Durani and 
Barakzai chiefs; was taken from them in 1819 by 
Ran jit Singh, and is now held by a Dogra Rajput, 
chief of Jammu. After the Sutlej campaign, the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9 th March 1846, left the 
British Government in possession of the country, 
hill and plain, between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
and of the hill country between the Beas and the 
Indus, including the provinces of Cashmere and 
Hazara. The British Government conferred on 
raja Gulab Singh, territories on the hills, and 
recognised his independence. Gulab Singh began 
life as a horseman in a troop commanded by 
jemadar Khooshal Singh, then the favourite 
chamberlain of Ranjit Singh. He soon raised 
himself to an independent command, in which ho 
distinguished himself by making prisoner Agur 
Khan, chief of Rajaori. For this service the 
principality of Jammu was conferred on his 
family, and Gulab Singh took up his residence in 
Jammu, whence he soon extended his authority 
over his Rajput neighbours, and eventually into 
Ladakh. He took an important part in the nego- 
tiations which followed the battle of Sobraon. A 
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separate treaty (No. cxxw.) wa^ concluded with 
him at Amritsar on 16tli March 1846, which put 
him in possession of all the hill country and its 
dependencies between the Indus and the Ravi, ' 
including Chamba, and excluding Lahoul, on ; 
payment of 75 lakhs of rupees, and in exchange 
for the Cis-Ravi portion of Chamba. By a sub- 
sequent arrangement in 1847, Chamba came again 
entirely under the British Government, In 1857, 



CASPIAN SEA. 

CASPIAN SEA, a large salt-water inland sea 
of Central Asia, lying between lat. 30° 55' and 
47° 30' N., and long. 40° 48' and 55° 25' E., 730 
miles long, 150 to 270 miles broad, with an area 
of 140,000 square miles. The chief affluents are 
the Atrak, Gurgan, Kizl-Ozan, Kuma, Kur- 
Terek, Ural, and Volga; but there are nearly a 
hundred torrents besides. It luis no outlets and 
no tides. It hits valuable fisheries of sturgeon 


Bjaharaja Gulab Singh di^i, and was succeeded and other large fish ; sterlet, poi’poise, perch. It 
by his son, Rimbir Singh, to whom the right of has twice been surveyed, and once declared to be 
a«loption w'as guaranteed to the maharaja by a 81*4 feet below the Black Sea, but at another time 
sunnud. only 38^ feet. It is known to the Mahomedans 

The general level of the valley of Cashmere is as the Daria-i-KuIzum, also Daria-i-Hasleta Khan, 


about 5500 feet above the sea, but at the Waler 
lake and gardens of Srinuggur is only 5146 feet, 
in lat. 34° 46' and long. 74° 48'. 


and Daria Khizr, and by the Armenians as the 
Suf, by the Georgians Sgwa, and by the Russians 
Gualenskoi. According to Strabo (lib. xi.), all 


Cashmere has always been subject to earth- the tribes east of the Caspian were called Scytliic. 
quakes. The great bulk of the people profess 'The Daliae were next the sea ; the Massa-getse and 
Mahoinedanism ; but they are of Aiyan descent, of Sacae more eastward ; but every tribe had a par- 
the Hindu stock, and all classes are remarkable for ticular name. All were nomadic ; but of tiiese 
their physical symmetiy. The chief town, Brinug- nomades the best known are the Asi, the Pasiani, 
gur, on both banks of the Jhelum, has 40,000 Tachari, Saccarandi, who took Bactria from the 
people. Islamabad, on the Jhelum, is a seat of Greeks. The Sacse made irruptions in Asia, similar 
the shawl manufacture. The fruits which attain to those of the Cimmerians, and possessed them- 


maturity are the apple, pear, quince, peach, apricot, 
plum, almond, pomegranate, mulberry, walnut, 
hazel nut, pistachio, and melon. The * gilas ’ 
cherry is indigenous, and is cultivated in orchards. 


selves of Bactria and the best district of Armenia, 
called after them Sacasenae. 

The whole of the N. part of the barren higli- 
lands on the E, coast is inhabited by Kirghiz 


The bullace, Pruniis insititia, is found nowhere else Kazzaks, that to the S. by the Turkoman and 
in a wild state. The vine is extensively cultivate«i. Khivali, all of them in teats, carrying on the 
In 1878-79 the British Indian trade with Cash- coasting trade. About 80 ships, called shootes 


mere amounted to R«. 81,61,169, viz. impoits, 
55,85,369, and exports, Rs. 25,75,800. — 


(Razchiva, Aslain), trade from port to port. The 
waters give employment to about 10,000 fisher- 


ElpUn, Cauhid^ p. 506 ; Pnrmp\^ Antiquities, hy men ; yield abundance of fish, classed as red Jish, 
’ Panjah Picport, p. 171 ; Aitche- which includes the beluga, sevringa, and sturgeon, 

yielding isinglass, and made into caviare; 


son's Treaties, etc. 


CASHMERE, a very beautiful woollen fabric, such as the salmon trout, bastard beluga, sterlet, 
formerly manufactured solely in the kingdom of carp or sazan, soudak, and silure; the third class 
Cashmere, but now in other towns, in the form have the general names chistiaand ribaorkooaya. 
of shawls, coats, scarfs. The manufacture of Cash- The sturgeon fishery alone yields 2, 000,000 roubles 
mere shawls was long peculiar to that province, annually. 'J’he take in 1828 was 43,033 sturgeons 
Formerly tlie shawls were exquisitely woven, with 653,164 sevringa, 23,069 beluga, also 8335 soudak,’ 
unrivalled elegance and chasteness of design, and 98,684 seals. Canals connect this sea with 
softness and finish in quality, arrangement of the Baltic. 

colours and use of dyes, which the finest Paisley The first attempt to open a trade route from the 
and French shawls did not approach. The exqui- Caspian eastward was made by Antony Jenkin- 
Site shawls of Cashmere become rarer and rarer son, Queen Elizabeth's envoy ‘to Shah Tamasp 
every year, and their place has been usurped by of Persia. In 1557 he travelled through Russia 
hand-embroidered fabrics of lower value, with to Bokhara, returning by the Caspian and the 
more showy and more vulgar patterns. In the Volga in 1560. From the king of SMrvan he 
Fanjab and in Dehli, of late years, workmen obtained leave to establish a factory at that place 
have commenced io embroider Cashmere cloths In 1579 Christopher Burroughs traded in a sliip 
and net with floss silk and braid, but solely for of his own building across the Caspian to Baku 
sale to Europeans, who wear them as tunics, but the ship got stranded in the ice, and his car^o 
jackets, scarfs, and the like. In the hand- worked of raw silk was carried in a boat to Astracan 
Cashmere shawls, as also m the Dehli work, wooden After 160 years, in 1738, Mr, John Elton who 
needles of hard wood are used, slightly charred, had been employed by the Russians on the Oren- 
with a hole m the centre of the needle to receive burg frontier, sailed from Astracan with a cargo 
the yarn. C^hmere weavers have settled at of goods for the Persian market. He reached 
Amrito and Jelialpur and other places, and have Enzeli, the port of Resht, in May 1739, and pro- 
liounshed. The great Pmijab mart for Cashmere ceeding to Resht itself, exchanged his English 
IS Amntsar. The largest import is of pashmina broadcloth for raw silk. He got leave to trade in 
gmods, consisting of shawls, needle-worked goods Persia, and to plant a factory at Meshed, with a 
(anfiikp), embroidered chogas, etc., and plain branch at Resht. Returning to Persia with a large 


ishmina doth.—Jf. E. J, E,; Dr. Watson. See 
hawls; Wool. 


cargo of broadcloth, he entered the service of 
Nadir Shah, and undertook to build for him a 


wwi Benares, a city fleet capable of protecting the Pereian shores of 

which 1^ m 26 18 of N. kt., and according the Caspian. The Averse, carrying twenty three- 
to Hindu geography, 4 87 H. of Lanca. See pounders, was the first-fruits of EltonV energy 
tsenares. I and resourcefulness. But Eussian jealousy brought 
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tlie new-born English trade In the Caspian to an 
imtiraely end in 174G, Two English vessels had 
to be solil at a great loss to Russian merchants in 
Astracan, and soon afterwards Elton himself was 
murdered in Ghihin during the anarcliy which 
followed on the death of Nadir Shah in 1747. 
Among those who had embarked in the Caspian 
trade, w^as Jonas Han way, who fell on one 
occasion into the hands of the Kajar chief, 
^fuhammad Husain, ancestor of the present Shah 
of Persia. He escaped with the loss of his pro- 
perty in Astrabad, and obtained from Nadir Shah 
an order for the jiayment of all his losses. But 
Hcinway soon went home, to -write a charming 
account of his travels and a life of Nadir Shah. 
By the treaty of Gidistan between l^uasia and 
Persia in 1813, no Persian man-of-war was 
thenceforth allowed to navigate the Caspian. 

CASSA-CASSA. Tel. Poppy-seed. 

CASSAltEEP, the concentrated juice of the 
bitter cassava, forms the basis of the West India 
dish pepper-pot. Meat placed in it is preserved 
longer than by any other process of cooking. 

CASSAVA. The sweet cassava is Manihot 
aipi, PfM. The bitter cassava, or tapioca plant, 
is M. utilissima, PohL 

Cassava flour or meal, from wliich Cassava 
bread is made, is obtained from the M. aipi. the 
sweet Cassava, the Jatropha manihot, Linn,, by 
grating the root, expressing the juice by pressure, 
and then drying the residual cake and pounding. 
It is called Moussache by the French. 

Cassava starch, called also Tapioca, is prepared 
from the starch of M. utilissima, the bitter Cas- 
sava, by washing and granulating on hot plates, 
by which the concretions are formed, as seen in 
commerce. — Hogg; Birdwood; Von Mueller, 

GASSAWA OIL of Moulmein. Out of this oil 
dammer is made, and a kind of torch, used by the 
poor classes instead of a lamp . — Local Committee, 

CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Fabacese of Lindley ; 24 species 
belong to the East Indies, and 35 have been grown 
near Calcutta. Important products arc obtained 
from species of this genus. Dr. Royle -v^^as unable 
to distinguish the three kinds of senna from C. 
elongata, 0. lanceolata, and G. acutifolia, and 
these were all included by him in his C. offi- 
cinalis. 

CASSIA ABSUS. Linn, 

Senna absus, Roxb. Ft. Ind. 


CASSIA ALATA. Llmi, W. and A., W. I. 

Senna alata, Roxb,, JRoyle. | C. lierpetica, Jacq. 

C. bracteata, Linn. j 

Sin bo me-dza-li, . Buem. ^ G’ling-^ang, . . Malay. 


Mai za lee gyee, 
Velaiti agati, . 
Ringworm shrub. 
Winged cassia, 
Dao mardan, 


PtiK. 

Eng. 


Hind. 


Sansk. 
. Tam. 
. Tel, 


Hub-us-Soudan, 
Ivushmi zurk, . 
Gliycliin, . . , 

Akakulis, . . 
Chaksoo (seed), 
Chusniak, 


Akab. 


Egypt. 

Gr. 
. Hind. 
. Pers. 


Chusmigah, . , 

Choun, , . . 

Avarai pattai, . 
Ohukuddi patta, 
Bu-tora, . . . 


Fers. 

Sind. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

Sing. 


This small biennial or triennial shrub is extremely 
common ; the powdered seeds are used as an appli- 
cation in cases of chronic ophthalmia. — Royle, 
CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA. Belille, Esen., Eberm. 

C. lanceolata, Forsk, 

Bombay senna. 1 Sana mukhi, , , Hind, 

This grows in Arabia and N, Africa. Dr. Royle 
remarks that C. elongata, C. lanceolata, and this 
plant seem the same. Dr. O’Shaughnessy observes 
that this species furnishes the bulk of the senna 
consumed for medicinal purposes in Europe, and 
called Tinnevelly and Alexandrian. It is much 
adulterated with the leaves of Cynanchum arghel, 
Tephrosia apollinea, and Coriaria myrtifolia. 


Pako g'ling-gang, 
Dwipagustia, . 

Bimi agati, , . 

Sima avisi, , . , . 

Metta tamara, . 

It is a stunted shrub, pretty only when in 
! gaudy yellow flower. The fresh leaves, bruised 
I aud mixed with lime-juice, are valuable in ring- 
, worm. The fresh leaves, bruised and rubbed 
j upon the eruption, in many cases remove it. The 
w'hole plant is used by the Tamils as a remedy in 
venereal, in poisoned bites, and as a general tonic. 
An ointment prepared from its fresh leaves is 
almost a specific in ringworm. — Beng, Phaj\ 
CASSIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, VahL, of N. Africa 
and S.W. Asia, perennial, but also cultivated. 
Yields the Mecca, the Bombay, and some of the 
Tinnevelly senna. — Mueller, 

CASSIA AURICULATA. X., RoxK, IF. and A, 

Senna auricnlata, lioxh. 


Tangayree, . . 
Matura tea tree, 
Tarwar, , , , 

Mayhari, . 


. Can. 
Eng. ? ? 
. Hind. 
Sansk. 


Talopodo, . . Sansk. 
Ranna wara, . SiNGH. 
Avarai maram, , . Tam. 
Tangedu chettu, . Tel. 


Grows abundantly in the sterile tracts of the 
Madras Presidency, aud in all parts of the Dekhan. 
In China the bark is used for tanning, and the 
stems to make native tooth-brushes; with the 
bark a soft and durable leather may be turned 
out. It is perhaps the best of the indigenous 
astringents of Southern India for this purpose. 
All parts of the plaut have much astringency , 
and seem to possess no other property. In the 
south of Ceylon its leaves are infused as a substi- 
tute for tea. lu China it is eaten as a vegetable. 
Its twigs are held in the hand, or applied to the 
head, for the coolness they impart. — O'Sh, p, 
309. 

CASSIA BERRIES, or Dalcbini berries, are 
produced in the Nuggur districts of Mysore from 
the same plant as the cassia buds. The berries 
are an article of trade in the Nuggur division of 
Mysore. — Dr, J, Kirkpatrick; Rohde, MSS, 
CASSIA BICAPSULARTS. Linn. 

Senna bicapsularis, j Six -leaved cassia, . Eng. 

A shrub of the West Indies and South America, 
domesticated in India, 


CASSIA BUDS. 
Kwei-tsze, . . . Chin. 
Kasielblumen, . . But. 
Nagkessur, , . . Guj. 
Tejput-ka-phul, . Hind. 


Flos lanri cassice, 
Flores de cassia, 
Sirnaga-pu, . , 
Nagesh-alu, . . 


Lat. 

Port. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Cassia buds are the immature fruits of a species 
of cassia or Cinnamomum, a native of Cochin- 
China ; and an inferior kind of cassia buds, known 
as Lavunga-pu, is found in Malabar. The genera 
or species that afford it are as yet undetermined. 
The cassia buds of China, Yueh-Nwei-tsze, are 
said to be the immature flowers of Cinnamomum 
Malabathrum and of 0. aromatiemn. They are 
collected in Kiang-nan and Cheli-kiang and 
Kwang-si, and are used as a spice. They are 
packed with the bark, and exported to India and 
Europe. Cassia buds are now being largely ex- 
ported from the w^estern coast of India. It is a 
spice growing in favour, but still less known than 
it deserves. — Simmonds ; M, E. J. R. ; Cleg- 
horn. 
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CASSIA LIGNEA. 


CASSIA ELOHGATA, 


CASSIA ElXiNGATA, lawa,, tisane. powers as any wood known m tiie island.----/>>/x 

V; lanecolatii, lioiile. 1 C. senna, M. B. Brandis and Mason ; Colonel Beddome^ AY. ^SY/Zr. 
vi officinalis, amrtn . , Mffxb. | Senna offiemalisjiE, M.Ind. q SSI A FORSKAlLIL 

Sunamukbi, . . AeA-B., Hihd. 0. lanceoiata, Xmd. | C. ligustrina, 

This senna plant, or Tinuevclly senna, is found Suna, . . Arab. 

in juany parts of India; and the general opinion Grows in the valley of Fatine. 
is that the plant is indigenous, but others believe CASSIA GLAUCA. X., Lam., W. and A. 
it to be only naturalized, and are of opinion that q ^uratteiisis, Bunn. C. cuneophylla, Kom. 

tills is identical with the Cassia lanceolata of C. sulplmrea, De Senna arl)orea,FaaX/imA’, 

Forekal Dr. Kuyle cultivated this plant at Saha- C. arborescens, VahL Mojsb. 

runpiir, Dr. Gibson near Foona, Dr, Wight near Wellia tagera, . Maleal. | Kondatantepuchettu,TEL. 
j^bijJras, ^Ir. Hughes near Tinnevelly, and Dr. A small tree with large sulphur-yellow flo^vers ; 
liuriis noticed it near Kaira. The plants in these grows in Burma, Coromandel, and Malabar coasts, 
situations yield a drug quite equal in value to the Its bark, mixed with sugar and wuiter, is given in 
bt>st senna. Dr. Royle remarks that C. elongata, diabetes ; and its bark and leaves, mixed with 
C. lanceolata, and 0. acutifolia seem the same. cumin seed, sugar and milk, in virulent gonor- 
The senna of commerce is obtained from several rhoea. 
plants, viz. CASSIA LANCEOLATA. Hoyle. Alexandrian 

1. Cassia officinalis, called Bombay senna, also senna. 

Suna rnukhi. ^ C. elongata, Lam., Lisane. I 0. acutifolia, Heyne, Nccs, 

Cassia lanceolata, ForsJeaL | Sennse Mecese Itohajse, j Bbcrm. 

0. niedica, „ 1 Forskal. Suna, Arab. I Nilaveri, .... Tam. 

Cultivated in Arabia and Northern India. Sona-pat, . . . Beng. Nelapoona, ... ,, 

The three following plants, «, 6, c, seem the Sana rnukhi, . . Hind, j Nela Tangedu, . . iel, 

same viz. : grows in the valleys of the desert south of 

(a) Cassia elongata, Indian senna, Tinnevelly Syene. But Dr. Royle remarks that C. acutifolia, 
senna. olongata, and this seem the same, and he 

Cassia lanceolata, Royle. | Cassia officinalis, Oosrtn. describes them all as Cassia officinalis. 

Bona-pat, . . . Beng. Nelapoona, . * . Tam. CASSIA LEA\"ES, Kwei-yeh of China, are 
Buna rnukhi, Nila- Nela tangedu, « . „ obtained from Ciunamomiim nitidum, 0. iners, 0. 

veri, .... Tam. tamala, and other species. These ^vere formerly 

Cultivated by Dr. Royle at Salmrunpur, Dr. esteemed as sudorihe and stomachic medicines, 
Gibson near Foona, Dr. Wight ncar^ Madnis, Mr. ^nd sent from China to Europe under the names 
Hughes near Tinnevelly, and noticed by Dr. Folia malabathri or Tamalapathri, and are 
Burns near Kaira. ^ said to be still used in China and Ceylon, along 

(/>) Cassia lanceolata, A ac^or,iilexandrian senna, the twigs (Kwei Chi, also Liu Kwei of the 

C. acutifolia, Eeyne, Wm, Eher. Chinese), in distillation, to form an oil resembling 

This grows in the valley of the desert south of j that of cloves, and known in the market as Oleum 
Syene. I malabathri or Oleum cinnamomi foliorum. The 

(c) Cassia acutifolia, Belilk, Emu.., Eherm., Chinese bruise the leaves of the cinnamon tree, 
Bombay senna. Grows in Arabia and Africa, them along with warm water to wash their 

2. Cassia ovata, Merat. long black hair. — Smith. 

Cassia iEtliiopica, GuL | Senna of Tripoli. CASSIA LIGNEA. Cassia bark. 

ls>urt. j feono de Tripoli. Selikeh, , . . . Arab. Kahu-legi, . . Malay. 

Grows in Nubia and Fezzan, . Ngu-si, . . ■ . . . . Buem. Havanga, , . Maleal, 

3. Cassia Forskalii. Kwei>pi, .... Chin. Singrowla, , . Nepal. 

C. lanceolata, XM., 1 C. ligustrina, Moedercaneel, . . DUT. Cassia lenhosa, , Iort. 

Ap4« Hout-Kassie, . . „ Twacha?. . . . bANSK. 

^ ^ n* ’ V A J. * * Casse en bois, . . . Fr. Tamala patra, . . „ 

Grows in the valley of ratine. Kassien rimle, . . Ger. Miikalla, . . . .Singh. 

4. Cassia obovata, Colladon, 0 Sh. p. oOo. Dalchini ; Tej, . . Hind. Dawul Kuruudu, . ,, 

CASSIA FLORIDA. Vahl, W. and A. Kidda ; Kirramon, Heb. Cassia lenosa, . . . Bp. 

Senna Bumatrana, Roxh. FL Tnd. ii. p. 347, Cassiglina, . . . . It. Lawanga pattai, , Tam. 

Mny-za-lee, , . . Buem. { Manjc korme, , .Tam. Kayu mams chma, Malai. „ patta, . Tel. 

Waa, .... Singh. | Cassia, an aromatic bark, is mentioned in 

This middling-sized tree is common in a wild Exodus xxx. 24, Ps. xlv. 8, and Ezek. xxvii. 19, 
state in the jangles quite at the south of the under the wwls kiddah and ketsioth. Dr. Wight 
Madras Presidency and in Ceylon, also as a was of opinion that coarse barks of the cinnamon 
planted tree in avenues, topes, gardens, etc. It is tree, which could not be passed as true cinnamon, 
of rapid growth, and ornamental. The trunk is are classed as cassia. The Chinese cassia is from 
pretty straight, and covered with olive- coloured Cinnamon aromaticum, Necs ah Esenh., and 0. 
bark. The w^ood is of a yellowish-brown colour, Zeylanicum. Dr. Royle (p. 542) concurs as to 
sometimesbeautifiilly marked with irregular black the Chinese cassia being one of the producing 
streaks, close-grained, hard, and durable, but not plants, but adds that there are several distinct 
stiff ; works kindly, with a smooth surface, and sources. ' At present this bark is produced in 
stands a good polish. A cubic foot unseasoned Java, on the Malabar coast, in the south of China, 
weighs C8 to 70 lbs., and wdien seasoned, 58 lbs. ; and in Cochin-China, Pereira’s Materia Medica 
and its specific gravity is *928. It is well adapted says — 

for furniture, but seems to be little known or ‘1. China Cassia-Ugnea, sometimes called China 
used in the Madras Presidency. In Burma it is cinnamon, is the best kind. It is usually im- 
used for mallets, helves, and walking-sticks. In ported from Singapore, rarely from Canton direct. 
Ceylon it is principally used for fuel for the Mr. Beeves says vast quantities of both cassia buds 
locomotives ; and it is said to have as good caloric and cassia-lignea are annually brought to Canton 
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CASSIA OBOTATA. 


CASSIA SOPIiORA. 


from tbe |>rovirice of Ivwang-si, whose principal CASSIA OCCIBENTALIS. A., IF. mid A. 
city (Ivwei-sin-tu), litcraliy the city of the forest Senna occidentalism | Cassia fuetida, Roxb. 

(or gi'ove) of cassia trees, derives its name from Cassia sophora, WalL | 


tile forests of cassia aroiiiKl it. 

‘ The Cliinese themselves use a mucJi thicker 
hark (wincii tlaw call Gan Kwei-pi), iiiititfor the 


Ka lau, ...» Burm. I Peyii veri, , . . Taat. 
Paya vera, . , . Mal. j Kashanda, Ivasinda, Ted. 

Oommou in Bengal ; smell very offensive, used 


European market, bub they esteem it so highly as jjQ cutaneous maladies, and also aperient. Kox- 
to pay nearly ten dollai-sper pound for it. Avery gives it no native name. .Mr. Mason has 

line quality is occasionally met wnth, and com- occasionally noticed it in Tenasserim, in native 
niands the enormous price of 100 dollars per catty cultivation for medicinal uses. It was originally 


an inch wide, and about one-sixth or one-eighth 
of an inch thick. Externally it is waited, and 


C. lanceolata, jp*oraX%, 
C. medica, Moyle, 


covered with crustaceous lichens. Internally it Seimse medic® LohajEe, 

is deep brown ; its odour and flavour are those Myle. 

of cassia. Mr. Reeves also mentioned that the Bemia officinalis, Moxh. 


G. elongata, Lem,^ Limm, 
C. lanceolata, Moyle, 

C. senna, Moxb.^ H. Buck, 
O. aciitifolia, Heyne, Nees, 
Eberm,^ EclilLe, Esen. 


best cassia-Iignea is cut^ in the third or fourth Dr. Royie remarks that 0. elongata, C. lanceo- 
moon, the second sort in the sixth or seventh lata, and G. acutifoiia seem the same plants. He 
moon. ^ ^ ^ describes C. officinalis as cultivated in Arabia and 

‘2. Malabar Cassia-Iignea is brought from Northern India, and, with the C. acutifoiia, known 
Bombay ; it is thicker and coai'ser than that of iu commerce as Bombay senna, Suna mnkhi. 


Ohina, and is more subject to foul-packing ; 
hence each bundle requires a separate inspection. 
It may, perhaps, be coarse cinnamon, for Dr. 


The C. elongata, known as Tinnevelly senna, was 
cultivated at Saharunpur, Poona, near Madras, 
near Tinnevelly and Kaira, and C. lanceolata as 


Wight states that the bark of the older branches growing in the valleys of the desert south of 
of the genuine cinnamon plant is exported from Syene, and known as the Alexandrian senna. 


the Malabar coast as cassia. See Cassi 

‘ 3. Manilla Cassia-Iignea is usually sold in OASSI 
bond fur continental consumption. He had re- 
ceived a sample of bark ticketed “ Cassia vera from ^ . ' 

Manilla, the epidermis from which was iniper- ^ Cassia 
fectly removed. finer kmc 


See Cassia. 

CASSIA OIL, volatile oil of cassia bark. 
Tuj-ka-tel, , , , Hind. | Elulfa-ka*tel of Malabar, 
Cassia bark yields a pale yellow volatile oil, the 
finer kind of which differs but Httie in its proper- 


‘ 4. Mmmti'iis Cassia-Iignea is occasionally met from that of cinnamon, for which it is gom- 
» rally substituted ; it has a specific gravity of r071 

The Kwei-pi, Juh-Kwei, Kwan-Kwei, and (1-096). The tet is manufactured in China, where 
Tung-Kwei of China are the products of species the wood, bark, leaves, and ml are all m request 


of Oiniiamomum. The Juh-Kwei, or fleshy c^issia, The cassia oil is rated at 160 dol ars Pf pikul ; 
is exceedingly pungent and spicy, and its price is the trade m this article reacted about 2o0,000 
quadruple that of the Kwei-pi, or skinny cassia.- (Simmonds, p. 896). y hen pure, its pale 

Itoyle, p. 642 ; Harris, Nat. Hist, of Bible ; Has- wme-yellow colour does not deepen with age. It 
sail’s Food and its Adulterations ; Snuth. has m a remarkable degree the cassia odour and 

i-iAcoTA rtorATTArriA * taste. Cossia oil IS imported into Bombay irom 

CASSIA OBOVATA. Merat. ^ ^^d from both 

Cassia Aithiopioa, ff»i- Senna of Tnpoli. China and Malabar cassia. The latter kind, which 

tene de Tripoli. ^ dirty-brown colour, is chiefly exported to 

Grows m Nubia and Fezzan ; one of the species the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, Zanzibar, etc., 
lelding the senna of commerce. under the name of Kooifa-ka-tel.— A-attliaer. 

CASSIA OBTUSA. Moxb.,W. and A., W.Ic. CASSIA ROXBUKGHII. D. C., W. and A. 

■assia obovata, I Senna obtusa, Aoxd. 0. emarginata, jBoa;6. | Katu-waa, . . Sinqh. 

i. BLU'manniyTFa^^.jTFtr/Ai. I Nela tangedu, . . Tel. . ,, .in. . 

. . 1 . . ,, . o -ay 1 . This IS a small or niiddiiug-sized tree, very 

It IS indigenous m Mysore, Bgypt, Suez, Nubia, ^ ^ 

nd Central Africa. The leaves fmnish the Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly districts: 
deppo and Itahp drug. C. obtusa is common extensively planted in gardens for ornamental 

ri Eha dt’w iTT-tAn H'.iv-fliT.Ari i{inn.a at Matssata A larmA .. 'i * . - . 


yielding tbe senna of commerce. 

CASSIA OBTUSA. lioxb., W, and A., TU. Jc. 

Cassia obovata, Wall. 1 Senna obtusa, Moxb. 

C. BLU'manni,TFd^^.,TF 2 :f/Ai. I Nela tangedu, . . Tel. 

It is indigenous in Mysore, Egypt, Suez, Nubia, 
and Central Africa. The leaves furnish the 
Aleppo and Italian drug. C. obtusa is common 


on the dry uncultivated lands of Mysore. Aleppo and isto be seen in most compounds at 

senna has obovate very blunt leaflet and curv^ exceedin|ly beauti- 

pods, with a very s ight coyermg of down. The q 


puds, with a very slight covering of down. The 
flowers are pale yellow. — O'Skaughnessy^ p. 307. I 
CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. 

Cliakowar, . . . Hind. I Jangli-powar, , . Hind. 

According to Dr. Irvine (Gen. Med. Topj. p. 


grained, hard, and durable, works smoothly, and 
stands a good polish. When fresh it is deep rose- 
coloured, but eventually turns rcddisli-brown. A 
cubic foot unseasoned weighs 78*80 lbs., and when 


131), the seed of this plant is used in medicine, seasoned 63 lbs.; and its specific gravity is 1*008. 
The plant is scarce about Ajmir ; is prescribed to It is well adapted for articles of turnery, such as 
cleanse the blood, in an entire state. When the naves of wheels and handies of instruments. — * 
seeds are pounded and then swallowed, vomiting Beddome^ FL Sylv. p. 180. 

is produced. The leaves of the young plant are qASSIA SOPHORA. Linn., IF. and A. 
eaten as a vegetable : are also applied in itch ^ ^ ^ r> i t nr , it 

Tf .*-. I At Vi .a V. pAo+c! C.esculenta,i^ox&.^ni?. J.ilf. C. Coromaudeliana, Jacq. 

cases. It lb very common in the Deklian. Goats ^ Durnurea. .. .. C. sonhoroides. Oollad. 


and sheep are fond of the seed ; one seer of the 
seed costs one pice. — Irvine. 


0. purpurea, „ 
G, torosa, Cav. 
i C. Indica, Poir, 


G. sophoroides, Goliad. 
Senna sophora, Moxb. 

S. esculenta, Moxb,^ Mheede. 





‘ Senna toroidos, Moxh. 
i Tagara, . » . Maleal. 


Kalkasiirida, • . Beng. Souraa mayharie, . Sans. 

Kalkasliitida, . . „ Punaveri, . » . 

Kotnnl'iKKlded cassia, Eng, Kasamardakamu, . TEL. 
Bribatciiitra, . , Hind. Paidi tangedu, . . „ 

Ponaffi tagera, , Maleal, Huti kasinda, « . »» 

Grows in Bengal, Assaiti, Ceylon, Malay Penin- 
sula, Peninsula of India, and Moluccas, Its 
leaves are eaten in curries ; bruised, powdered, 
and mixed with honey, are applied to ringworm 
and iilccrs. The bark is given in infusion in 
dialieto. — R. Browih 
CA'SSIA'SUMATRANA. McClelland. 

l^la-za-Iee, . . . Burm. I Kyee,BURM.ofMouLMEXN. 

Bombay blackwood, Eng. [ Arremene, . . , Singh. 

This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where a cubic foot of its wood weighs 57 
lbs., and it is said to last 50 years. It is there 
used for furniture and house-building. It is 
plentiful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu, and Toung- 
hoo forests, and is very plentiful especially on 
the Mazalee Choung, the name of which is derived 
from this tree. It is used in house-building. It 
affords a very strong woo^l like ebony, — McClel- 
land; Mr. Mendis; Cal Cat. 1862. 

CASSIA TOR A, Limi. Oval-leaved fetid cassia. 
Casda obfcusifolia, Burm,, 1 Senna tora, iZoa;6. 

Jnd. i Cassia tagara, X^m.y net 

C. foefcida, SaRsb. 1 Linn. 

0. galiinaria, Collad, 

ICulkul, .... Arab. 

Dan-ky-wai, . . , BfRM. . Prabunatlia, , , .Sansk, 
Kiueh-ming, . . Chin. ; Tukariini, . . . Tam. 
TsWkiueh-ming, . ,, i Tagasbai ; Tagaray, „ 

Chakunda, . . . Hind. Tantepu chettu, . Tel. 

The seeds"“Kineh-ming-tsz, . . Chin. 
Common all over the plains of India, and, in 
Tena^^rim, it is one of the most abundant weeds. 
Its leaves are fetid, mucilaginous, and gently 
aperient. They iire much used for adulterating 
senna, and in various external applications. The 
seeds, ground with sour butter-milk, are used 
with excellent effect in itchy eruptions; and they 
are used in preparing a blue dye, generally fixed 
by lime-water. The root, rubbed to a pulp with 
lime-juice, has almost specific powers in the cure 
of ringworm. — O'Shaugh. p. 309 ; Roxh. ii. 340. 

CASSIS, a genus of shells ; many species occur 
in the E. Indies. C. rufa, the great red shield 
shell of the Maldives, is brought as tribute to 
Ceylon, and is re-exported to Italy for the manu- 
facture of cameos . — TennenVs Cefjlon. 
CASSOWARY BIRD. See Casuarius ; Emu. 
CASSYTA PILIFORMIS. Linn., Roxb. 

Calodinm Cochin-Chinense, Lour. 

Akash bulli, . , , Beng. j Kottan ello, . . * Tam. 
Akasli-wail, . , Bombay. | Aiitara valli tige, . Tel. 
Kottan ka paat, . Dukh. i Nulu tiga, Pachi tige, ,, 
Akatsja bulli, . 1 \Ialeal. j Pane tiga, , . „ 

The leaves are put into butter-milk as seasoners, 
{Slid are chiefly in use amongst the Brahmans in 
the southern parts of the Peninsula. — Aindie. 

CASTACALA. Sansk. A division of time 
equal to the si^esth part of a vicala. — Warren. 

CASTANEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Corylacese, — 0. Giiinensis, C. Indica, C. Rox- 
burghii, 0. tribuloides, and C. vesca inhabiting 
the colder parts of S.E. Asia. Dr. Mason says an 
indigenous chestnut tree grows in Burma on the 
uplands, which yields abundantly, and whose 
fruit is sold in the bazar ; but they will not com- 
pare with the French chestnuts, nor even with 
the iVinerican chincapin. Two species are culti- 
vated on the China hills. One somewhat like the 


Spanish, produces fruit quite equal, if not superior, 
to Spanish chestnut. The other is a delicious little 
kind, bearing fruit about the size and form of the 
common hazel-nut. I^arge quantities of both 
kinds were procured by Fortune, and sent on to 
India in Ward’s cases, and many hundreds of 
plants reached India. The Chinese chestnut may 
now be considered naturalized on the hills of 
India, and in a few years will no doubt make its 
appearance in the markets amongst other fruits. — 
Fortune's Residence ; Mason ; Voiqt. 

CASTANEA INDICA. Roxh. Theet khya, 
Burmese. A tree of Nepal and the Himalaya, of 
Cluttagong, Khassya, Rangoon, Pegu, and Toun- 
ghoo. The edible nut, Nikiri, Hikd., is compared 
to indifferent filberts ; the wood is red, and equi- 
valent to mahogany. — Brs. Royk^ p. 345, 

Mason, Voiqt, p. 276, O'Rh. p. 607. 

CASTANEA MARTABANIOA. Mason. 

Theet khya ; Zi-tha, Bdrm. 1 Nome of . . . Tavoy. 

This tree of Moulrnein and Martaban grows ail 
down to the sea-shore of Tenasserim. The fruit 
is eaten like chestnuts. — ^lason ; Cal Cat. Ex. 

CASTANEA TRIBULOIDES. Lindley. Wet- 
theet-kya, Burmese. A tree of the Nepal and 
Kbassya hills, and of Burma. 

CASTANOSPERMUM AUSTRALE. Moreton 
Bay chestnut. Has been introduced into India from 
Australia. It is of rapid growth ; rises to 70 to 
100 feet high. Its wood is used for cask staves. 
It is indigenous in Moreton Bay. Some of its 
pods are 10 inches long and 8 round. They con- 
! tain several seeds, in size and colour resembling 
horse-chestnuts, but in flavour between a Spanish 
chestnut and a fresh-opened bean, with a slight 
degree of bitterness. The natives roast them and 
soak them in water, to prepare them for food. — 
J. Backhouse, Visit to Moreton Bay, xiustralia. 

CASTE is a term obtained from the English 
ca^t, and that from the Portuguese or Spanish 
Casta, a breed, race, lineage, or class. It is ap- 
plied to the separate sections of the Hindu races, 
who now usually employ the word Jat or Zat, 
meaning birth or descent, though the Sanskrit 
term Varna, meaning colour, has been in use 
from the most ancient times till now. Caste is 
the first institution of Hindu society which forces 
itself upon the attention of the stranger. Bunsen 
says that tlie system of caste seems to have be- 
come completely formed B.c. 3000, during the 
formation of the kingdom of Piiru; and, he 
adds, was in full force when the Code of Menu 
was composed. In the Vedic hymns nothing 
appears of a priesthood, properly so called. In 
some, Brahmans officiate, but are evidently sub- 
ject to the Kshatriya, as chaplains to the noblemen. 
The allusion to castes is very vague, as when the 
five classes of beings are mentioned, which may 
mean the four castes of Aryans and a fifth of the 
barbarians. But there is one hymn in the Veda, 
known as the Purusha Sakta, which represents 
the Brahman as superior, though it does not 
correspond with the legend on that subject in its 
later form. It is given in Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts (p. 7), and is a mystical description of 
existences from original being, under the simili- 
tude of a sacrifice or as a mental sacrifice. 

Sir Henry Elliot says that about the 6th and 
7th centuries the divisions of castes were secular, 
not religious. In former times, he siiys, the four 
classes existed equally amongst the Buddhists 


CASSIA SUMATRANA. 


CASTE. 


CASTE, 


CASTE. 

aiid Hindus of India, as they do at this day | 
amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst 
the Jains of the Peninsula, in whose temples even 1 
Brahman priests may be found officiating. ■ 

A minute division of labour is a very marked 
feature in Hindu civilisation. Every employment I 
is apportioned to a separate class. This minute- i 
ness of appointment is generally the result of a very 
far advanced stage of society, but seems to have 
obtained among the Hindus from very early times. 

In ancient Hindu writings, four great divisions 
are recognised, — the Braliman, or learned ; the 
Kshatriya, or warrior; the Yaisya,' or merchant ; 
and the Sudra, or labourer,— all others being 
l^Phlecha. But 'in practice, at the present day, ; 
the minute differences of race, of native country, 
of avocation, and of religion, are sufficient to 
form differences of castes, in most of which no 
man may lawfully eat with any individual of any 
other caste, or partake of food cooked by him, or 
marry into another caste family ; but he may be 
his friend, liis master, his servant, iiis partner. 
As a rule, it may be said that the Aryan or 
‘ twice-born ’ castes adhere most closely to the 
et hnical principle of division ; the ‘ once-born ’ or 
distinctly non-Aryan to the same principle, but 
profoundly modified by the concurrent principle 
of employment ; w’hile the mixed progeny of the 
two are almost entirely classified in modern times 
according to their occupation. 

The Brahmans are popularly divided into ten 
great septs, according to their locality, — five on 
the north, and five on the south of the Yindhya 
range. But the minor distinctions are innumer- 
able. Thus the first of the five northern septs, 
the Saraswata, in the Panjab, consist of 469 
classes. Mr. Slierring enumerates 1886 separate 
Brahmanical tribes. 

Their sectarian religious views are now also 
sources of separation. In the physiological 
worship of the Hindus, for instance, while two 
classes of sectarians, the Saiva and the Lingaet, 
worship the form of the lingam, another set of 
sectarians, the Sakta, worship the yoni, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the Tantras. The 
Sakta are divided into two classes, the Dakshina- 
chari, or right-hand Sakta, and the Yama chara, 
or left-hand Sakta. The right-hand worship is 
public, and addressed to the goddesses usually 
adored, but especially to the forms of Durga, 
Bhawani, and Parvati, also to Lakshmi and Maha 
l^akshmi, and others. But in the worship of the 
left-hand divisions, the Tantraka impersonations 
of Durga as Deva, Kali, Syama, etc., or a living 
woman representing the Sakta; the worship is 
private, and said to be impure, and is said to have 
the most numerous followers. The Yira Saiva, 
who are known as the Jangam, also as the Lingaet 
or Linghadari, from always wearing the lingam, 
and who are very numerous in the Canarese- 
speaking tract, ought not, according to the tenets 
of their sect, to have any caste distinctions ; but 
they are the most bigoted of all the Hindu sects, 
and their caste distinctions are those of trade and 
avocation, and are rigidly adhered to. Among 
the Jains, wdiose religion consists principally in 
the practice of austerities, and in avoiding to 
destroy life, caste restrictions are not prescribed ; 
nevertheless they too retain the practice of caste 
divisions, and the Sarawak practise many usages 
common to other Hindus. 


The distinction of right and left hand castes is 
peculiar to the south of India. It is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to be of modern origin, and to 
have been introduced at Conjeveram as a part of 
civil policy to divide the people and destroy their 
power. But Sir Walter Elliot is of opinion that 
the separation into right and left hand castes had 
its origin in the violent conversion of the ancient 
races from Buddhism to Hinduism ; and he has 
been shown a figure of Buddha, which the artisan 
caste worship. At present they appear to wor- 
ship Yisvakarma, but the bulk seem to recognise 
Siva as their supreme deity. They all bury 
their dead, and in a sitting posture, like that of 
Buddha, sitting, with the head of the corpse close 
to the surface, and looking to the north; and 
their dislike to Brahmans is intense. In Southern 
India, the goldsmiths strenuously resisted the rule 
of the Brahmans, and for ages claimed to be the 
true spiritual guides, styling themselves Acharyas, 

‘ religious teachers,’ and wearing the sacred thread. 
The Dattas, a sept of the Kayastli or writer 
caste, formally renounced the position assigned to 
them in the Brahmanical classihcation of Hindu 
society. They claimed to rank next to the Brah- 
mans, and thus above all the other castes. They 
failed; but a native author states that one of 
their body, within the memory of men still living, 
maintained his title, and wore the sacred thread 
of the pure ‘twice-born.’ In the Peninsula, 
caste had certainly nothing to do with religion, 
but related solely to race. Amongst the Tami- 
lian people the right and left hand sections 
appear. The Idan-kai or Idan-gai are the left- 
hand caste, and the Yalan-gai are the right-hand 
caste ; and, according to Professor Wilson, the 
names and appellations of Right-hand castes vary 
in different parts of peninsular India, but are 
usually supposed to be eighteen in number. He 
names them — 

1. Banijaga or trader. 

2. Okhaliga or cultivator. 

3. Jotiphana or oil-maker, employing one bullock. 

4. Eangajiva, dyer or calico printer. 

5. Ladaru, Mahomedan traders and artificers. 

6. Gujerati, bankers from Gujerat. 

7. Komati, merchant shopkeepers of the Yaisya. 

8. Jaina, 

9. Kurubar, shepherds, 

10. Kumhar, potters. 

11. Agasa, washermen. 

12. Besta, fishermen employed as palanquin-bearers, 

13. Padma Shalaysa, weaver. 

14. Naindu, a barber. 

15. Upparanu, a tank-digger. 

16. Chitragara, a painter, 

17. Golla, a cowherd. 

ik Wallia, or Pareyan, or Paria, who is the champion 
for the right-hand caste, as is the Madaga or Sakoli for 
the left-hand caste. 

The Left-hand castes — 

Edagai; Edagaikula; | Idangai^ Idam; Idakai, 

Eddayai, . . . Kabn. | Tam, 

1. Panchala or artisans, 

a. Kammaramu, blacksmiths, . 

K Badage, carpenters. 

c. Kansagar, braziers. 

d. Kallurtiga, stone-cutters. 

c. Akasale, goldsmiths. 

2. Berisethi, traders. 

3. Devangada, weavers, 

4. Ganigar, oil-makers. 

5. Gollur, money-carriers. 

6. Paliwan and Palawan, cultivators. 

7. Beda, hunter, fowlers. 

8. Madiga, tanners, curriers, and shoemakers. 
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CASTE, 


CASTING OF METALS. 



water before he takes it up. Even shepherds and 
Koli incur pollution by touching the Dher race, 
which they remove in a similar manner, 
course cl ‘ ' 

Gujerat, in 
herds B bug wen 


Tn-thev"'; 

of*'evklence before a criminal court in 
August 185d, a Koli said, 'The shep- 

^ i and Eodo came to me, and said 

they had bofcii touched Dliers, and become impure, 
and asked me to give them fire. I took a lighted 
coal out of my hookah, and each of tiiem touched 
his forehead with it. I threw it down, and they 
then took my hookah and smoked.’ In other 
words, they were then purified, otherwise he could 
not have given them his hookah. This is a ve^g* 
ancient Asiatic purificatory rite. Isaiah (vii. 5, 
fi, and 7) says: ‘ Woe is me, ... I am a man of 
unclean lips. . . . Then flew one of the seraphims 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand, . . . 
and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo! 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin purged.’ If a Sudra 
Hindu ask a drink of a Brahman, it will be 
given in a brass vessel, but from a distance, the 
Brabman stretching forwards and placing the pot 
between. It is returned similarly, but before 
receiving it back, water is poured over to purify it. 
No one of the helot races can enter the house of a 
Hindu, but he will stand at a distance and shout 
out his message. These are all illustrations of the 
usual operation of caste in India, which has held its 
own in the religious, social, and political changes 
of 3000 years. Since railways and steamboats 
have been running, and the educational system of 
the British has equalized all classes, much of the 
dread of caste defllement has disappeared, but it 
is still the prominent feature in everyday Hindu 
life. 

All the great Hindu reformers have proclaimed 
the brotherhood of man, and have denounced 
castes, but their followers are only free amongst 
themselves., ■■ 

A line in the Mahabharat is — 

* Ha Visesho’sti varnanam ; 

Brahman idam jagat, 

Brahman a pur va srishtam hi ; 

Karmabhir varnatam gatam ; * 

'There is no distinction of castes; the whole of 
this world is Brahmanical, as originally created 
by Brahma. It is only in consequence of men’s 
actions that it has come into a state of caste divi- 
sions.’ — GrowsCi p. 502; Forbes' Fasamala, or 
Hhidii Annals; Glossary; Sir IL Elliot's 

Supplementary Glossary ; Sir Walter Elliot in 
Ethnological Societifs Journal. 

GAStlLLOA ELASTIGA and 0. Markham- 
iana of S. America, introduced into India in 1876 
by Mr. Cross and Mr. Markham, are valuable 
caoutchouc plants. — Peruv. Bark. 

CASTING OF METALS in S.E. Asia is very 
largely practised, and the processes are of great 
simplicity. The workmen generally prepare a 
model in wax, which is embedded in moist clays, 
which, after being dried in the sun, is heated in 
the fire, the wax run out, and the metal run in. 
A much better plan, where accuracy is required, as 
in casting a brass nut or box for a large screw, is 
to cast the model in lead, and, having bedded it in 
clay, it may, when the mould is dry, be melted 
and run out, and the metal run in. Wax models 
allow the moulds to shrink in drying, and the 
thread of a screw-box so formed of course does 
not correspond. In Manbhum, much ingenuity 


all wear the zonar. They claim to be a prior 
Bndiman race, —and learned Europeans recog- 
nise their claim. The intermarriages of castes 
in ancient times, and the descendants of illegiti- ! 
mate children, have been known as mixed castes, 
the Yariia sankra, to whom Menu allotted suitable 
avocations. The ancient marriage code recognised 
as lawful, unions of men of higher castes with 
females from any of the lower ones, and their off- 
spring had a quite different social status from the 
progeny of illicit concubinage. In bygone times, 
individuals and even races have been raised to 
caster of higher rank, and others have been 
lowered. There have been occasions of rulers 
of the Dekhan and of Hindustan raising great 
numtes to the rank of Brahmans, others to the 
rank of Kshatriya ; and many of the races now 
ranked as Sudra HukIus have been comparatively 
recent converts. Other instances are known of 
Brahmans as individuals and elans being degraded. 
In Bengal, the Ahir, Kunbi, Lobar, Mali, Tum- 


boli, Kumar, Hajam, and Kaliar are considered 
unclean. The Veluthaden of Travancore are said 
to be descendants of a Brahman who was seen to 
wash and starch a friend’s cloth, and was in conse- 
quence tiirown out of caste. Cloths washed by 
Hiem are, however, received into jaagodas. The 
ancestors of the Urila parisha Musinmar of Tra- 
vaucore, wlio accepted gifts of land from Parasu 
Kama : the ancestor's of another subdivision, who 

' . .t ■» t> T-it L 


countenanced the murder of Bhutarya Pandi 
Perumal, a sovereign of Malabar; and the ancestors 


of the villagers of Pamiiyur, who offered insult to 
the idol Varalia, an object of worship o! other 
Brahmans,— all of these have lost their castes ; 
and although claiming still to be Brahmans, they 
cannot associate on equal terms, cannot eat nor 
intermarry with other Brahmans. There are 
religious mendicants w’ho accept alms only from 
certain castes. The caste ideas of ceremonial un- 
cleanness are very peculiar. A Hindu visitor to a 
European house changes all his clothes, and uses 
the secretions of the cow on his return home from 
tlie visit ; or, on being visited by a European, 
has the floor spread with fresh cow-dung. 
Every ivorkmaii is clean in his own trade ; but no 
Hindu will use any article of earthenware which a 
JM’lilecba has polluted by his touch ; all earthen 
vessels are immediately broken, and brass or 
copper utensils are scoured wdth sand to free them 
from impurity. There are places where water is 
given to the natives as they walk along the road. 
Small brass pots are kept for the caste people, 
but there is no pot kept for the Pariah. So, 
if a Pariah wash to quench his thirst at some of 
these water pandals, a long hollow bamboo is 
provided, one end of which the thirsty man holds. 
Water is then poured down the tube, and he has 
to catch the water in his mouth after it leaves the 
tube. He is not allowed to put his lips close to 
the bamboo, for fear of defilement. 

If a Jain come into contact with an outcaste, he, 
like the Hindu, touches fire or water to purify 
himself ; if he have occasion to receive anything 
from a Pariah, he causes the Pariah to set it 
down on the ground, and purifies it with fire or 


CASTOIi 


CASUARIKA, 


is displayed in the mode of casting articles of this ! 
kiiid in hollow network, etc. A core is made 
of plastic clay, all carefully shaped to the internal 
f(U*m of the tlsh or otiier ol)ject to be imitated. 
This core is then baked and indurated. On this, 
the patterii designed to 1)0 represented is formed 
with clean beeswax. This done, and the wax 
having cuoled, it becomes toleraldy hard. Boft 
clay is moulded over all. The whole is then . 
baked, the heating indurating the outer coating 
of clay, but softening the wax, which all runs out 
of the mould, leaving empty the space occupied 
by it, Tije mould being Buificiently dried, the 
molten brass is then poured into the empty space, 
and, wlien cool, the clay is broken away, w^hen 
the figured casting is seen. ' These are untouched 
after the casting,, excepting on the smooth and 
fiat surfaces, which are roughly filed. — Mr. lloJide^ 

; Cal Cat* .Ex, 1S62. 

CASTOR.' 

Ashbutchegan, , Abab. Castora zibetto, , . It. 

Bivergeil, .. , But. Jabat, . .Malay. 

Hai-kau-shin, . . Chin. Bedes, Kasturi, Rase, 
Castoreum,. , Fe., Lat. Gastoreo, . . Port., Sp. 
Bibergeil, . . . Gee. Babuwaja struga, . Bus. 

Goiid-badustar, . Hind, i Kasturi, Munai, . Tam. 

A concrete substance obtained from two small 
glands in the beaver, Castor fiber, of both sexes. 

‘ The glands ’ consist of two oval pyreform sacs 
of unequal size, which open into the preputial 
groove by two large orifices. Those of the adult 
animal are at least three inches in length, some- 
times five. Those of the female are somewhat less 
developed. In the living animal the castoreum 
is an almost fluid unctuous substance of a strong 
penetrating and even fetid odour ; when dried, 
the sacs have a dark-brown colour and wrinkled 
appearance. Both American and Russian cas- 
toreuni are known to commerce, and are imported 
into India. In Eastern medicine, castoreum is 
supposed to affect especially the uterus, and is 
given also in hysteria and apoplexy ; it was 
formerly used in European practice. A kind of 
castor is also obtained from the civet cat in the 
Archipelago. Hai-kau-shin, the Chinese name, 
means sea-dog kidney, and the kidney of a dog 
is often substituted. — CSh, p. 614; Smith; 
Moquin Tandon. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. Their representatives 
in the Hindu mythology are the Aswini Kumara. 
See Aswin ; Hindu ; Saraswati. 

CASTOR-OIL. 


Zeit ul khurwa, 
Ky et taut shi, 
Pi-ma, . . . 
Hiiiie du Ricin, 
Riziniis oiil, 
Arrandi-ka-tel, 
Olio di Ricino, 


Arab. 

Burm. 

Chin. 

Fe. 

Gee. 

Hind. 

It. 


Lingajarak, . , . Jav. 
Miidak jarak, . Malay. 
Roghan bed-anjir, Pees. 
Ricinsoel, .... Sp. 
Ohittamanak yennai, Tam. 
Chitta amudam, , . Tel. 


Castor-oil is obtained by expression from the 
seeds of the Riciims communis or Palma christi, 
which grows in all the warmer countries of the 
world. It is often described as ‘cold-drawn 
castor-oil,’ which is understood to express that 
the oil has been obtained without the aid of heat ; 
aud hot-drawu castor- oil, when the seed is sub- 
jected to slight dry heat, and then pressed ; but it 
may be doubted if any of the castor-oils of com- 
merce are ever expressed from the seeds without 
prior dry, or subsequent water, heating. There 
are, however, twm varieties of the castor-oil plant 
grown in India, the large and the small, and the 


mode of obtaining their respective oils may per- 
haps vary in different districts. One mode M 
obtaining the oil is to separate tlie seeds from tlm 
husks by children throwing them against a wall, 
then to bruise them by tying them up and beating 
them in a grass mat. In this state they are put 
into a boiler and boiled until all the oil is separated, 
which floats at the top, and the refuse sinks to 
tlm bottom ; it is then skimmed off, and put away 
for use. The purest oil is said to be obtained by 
crushing the seeds in horse-hair bags by the 
action of heavy iron beaters ; as the oil oozes out, 
it is caught in troughs, and conveyed to receivers, 
whence it is bottled for use. Castor-oO is used 
medicinally, also for lamps in the East Indies ; and 
the Chinese are said to have some mode of depriv- 
ing it of its medicinal properties, so as to render 
it suitable for culinary purposes. The plant is 
very extensively qiropagated by the Karens, to 
obtain the seeds to mix with their dyes, and fix 
their colours. The oil obtained from the large - 
seeded variety is sometimes drawn cold, and its 
straw-coloured specimens are scarcely distinguish- 
able in quality fi*oin the oil of the smali-seeded 
variety. It is, however, more usually extracted 
by heat, and forms the common lamp- oil of the 
bazar. The roasting process gives it a deeper red 
colour and an empyreumatic odour. The price 
of this oil varies in different parts of the country 
from Rs. 1.10.0 to Bs. 3.13.6 per maund of 25 
lbs. As with other coloured substances, filtering 
and light soon decolorize the coloured castor- 
oil. The best filtering material is animal charcoal, 
and the sun’s rays finally remove all shade of 
colour, 

Castor-oil seeds, Pi-ma-tsz, Chinese, crushed, 
are applied externally in Chinese medicine in a 
great multitude of diseases. — Rolide^ 'MSS*; Cal. 
Cat Ex, 1862. 

CASTRO. Bon Juan de Castro, captain in the 
fleet, and author of the history, of Don Stephano 
de Gama, which in 1540 sailed from Goa to Suez, 
with the intention of burning the Turkish galleys 
there. 

CASTURI-MUXJIL. Tam. Curcuma zedoaria. 

CASUARIA POMANDRA, Tlm-byai-y wet-kya, 
Burmese, is found in the Pegu districts, but scarce. 
Timber strong and close-grained. Wood white- 
coloured, adapted for fancy work and cabinet- 
making. -—Af* CMa/id. 

CASUARIXA. Several species of this genus 
of trees grow in India, — distyla, equisetifolia, 
modiflora, muricata, and torulosa, and in Aus- 
tralia, as 0, Decaisnean a, C. quadrivalvis or 
Australian oak, 0. torulosa or forest oak, C. 
paludosa or swamp oak or fir, and G. suberosa or 
cork-bark oak, from the peculiar appearance of its 
bark. Others, as the 0, distyla, C. Fraseriana, C. 
glauca, are from their resemblance also called 
firs. The Madagascar name is Filaof . The wood 
of some species is extremely hard, and used by 
the Pacific islanders for war-clubs. Whilst every 
other kind of vegetable and meat was eaten with 
the fingers, cannibal food was touched only with 
forks, generally made of the wood of the Nokonoko 
(Casuarina equisetifolia, Forks.) or the vesi 
(Afzetia bijuga, A. Gr^ay)^ bearing curious, often 
obscene names, and having three or four long 
prongs. The reason given for this deviation from 
the general mode of eating ^vas a widely-spread 
belief, that fingers which have touched bokoia are 
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apt to goncrato cutaneoms diseases -when coining considerable quantities, for vpions purposes -wbore 
in contact with the tender skin of children. a hard, heavy wo<^ is required. Ihe natives of 

Kavu am, the O.littorea.is often termed ahastaxd Teiiassenm call it by the mne name as the pine. 
Diim an I such gave name to the Isle of Pines -Drs. lioxh. m p. o9 ; Paddell avd Mason 
lliscovJred by Captein Cook. By the Malays it is CxVSUARIUS, the cassowary, a genus of great 
usually called Kay a chamara, from the resem- ■ Wrds belonging to the 


iisuallv called Kavu chamara, irom me resein- uu-us uciuiigius 

hknee of its brauoLs to the ornamental cow-tails Three species are known,— C. galeatus, a native of 
of Upper India. It delights in a low sandy soil, Ceram, C. Australia, inhabiting the Cape l oik 
and w ever the first that springs up from land district of Austrate, and C. Beunettii, whose 
relinquished by the sea. In Australia there domicile is New Bntain- The Malay name is 
S 4out eight species. - ff. Bennett; Vm Suwari, from which the European one is taken. 
Mueller ■ Galtnn's Vacatim Tourists, p. 268. Casuarius galeatus inhabits the island of Ceram 

^ ^ Ci’ AmvA FnTTrssB"rn7nT TA Forst only, and, like the cockatoos, crown pigeons, and 

ISwoid”’ ■ ■ Eko: ton-Woffhea'ssA ls: ants of the west through the Malay and Javanese, 

Wrtrle ’ '. ■. . Ohouk maram, . . Tam. who have immemonally earned on a trade with the 

Filaof ot Madagascar. 1 Serva chetta, . . Tel. country of the Papuans. It k a stout, strong 
This treo was introduced into India about the bird, standing five or six feet high, and covered 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and grows with long hairdike feathers. Its head has a large 
freelv, ripening its seed in great abundance. In horny casque or helmet. ^ 

general appearance it much resembles the larch Casuarius Bennettii, Gould, is the cassowary of 
fir. It grows in 10 years to the height of about the island of New Britain, near^ to New Guinea, 
SO feet generally very straight, and, where the whei’e it is called Mooruk. The height of tlie bird is 
main shewt is broken or lopped off, throws out threefeet to the top of the back, and five feet when 
secondary shoots readily, which are usually erect, standing erect. Its colour is rufous, mixed with 
T, .1 ..r 4 IvI'iaP ATI fliA linf'k and hinder Portions of the body. 


SjrWiWAta**. j wAiv/wv*.# — ^ 

It thrives best in sandy tracts along the sea-shore. 
The wockI is very hard, is reddish in colour, and in 


black on the bfick and hinder portions of the body, 
and raven black about the neck and breast. The 


The wockI is very hard, is reaaisn in colour, aiiu m ana raven oiacx auput tne auvi. 
density and appearance it somewhat resembles loose wavy skin of the neck is beaxitifully coloured 
Trincomalee. It bears a great strain, is well with iridescent tints of bluisli purple, pink, and 
adapted for posts, and is said to bear submeraion an occasionfil shady green, quite different from 
in water very well. The bark contains tannin, the red and purple caruncles of the Casuarius 
1 T. /iv 4 ’»««»ni 4 -or? #T»nrn if. Kv M- and Ificcs. which arc V 0 rv large 


and a brown dye was extracted from it by M. 
Jules I'Epine of Poudicherry. It is a favourite 
avenue tree, and, if kept stunted, forms a beautiful 


galeatus. The feet and legs, which are very large 
and strong, are of a pale ash colour. This bird 
also differs from the C. galeatus in having a horny 


avenue tree and, if kept atuntea, lorms a neauiinm also diners irom xne i./. gaieatua m unviug 
hedge It ’has been very extensively planted in plate instead of a helmet-like protuberance on the 
various parts of the Madraa Presidency, on the coast topof thehead; which callous platehasthe character 
and inland, but the larva of a large species of Acheta of and resembles mother-of-pearl darkened with 
has caused much injury to plantations near Madras, black-lead. The form of the bill differs consi^der- 
It appeared suddenly in September 1867* The ably from that of the emu, Dromaius Novae 
krv^ burrow in the sand in subterranean passages, Hollandise, being narrower, larger, and more 
and during the night emerge from the sand and curved, and in iiaving a black or leathery case at 
crawl up the young trees, generally biting off dhe the base. Behind the plate of the head is a small 
young shoots. The wood is burned in Tahiti to tuft of black hair-like feathers, which are con- 
^ . . 1 ..,. i.r r p tinned in greater or lesser abundance over most 


produce a ley for soap. — M> E. J,R* muueu m gn;«,wi uj. «,wu.aav*m.aav.v w.* * — «« 

CASUARINA MURICATA. Eosck Fir tree, parts of the neck. The egg is about the same 


I 0. littoralis, Salish 
I Hari, . , . . Hind. ? 
I Kayu aru, . . . Malay. 


C littorea, I C. UttoraUs, size as that of the emu, and is of a dirty pale 

H’tra-roo .^Bobm. Hari, . . . .Hind.? yellowish-green colour. The bird appeared to Dr. 

TS ^ie;' B‘eef-wood. I Kayu aru, . . . Malav. Bennett to approximate more nearly to the emu 

This is *Trown in all parts of the Dekhan, where than to the cassowary, and to form the iink 
it was introduced about 1830. It is a native between these species. In its bearing and style 
of OhittafTong, is the only species indigenous to of walking it resembles the former, throwing the 
the Tenas^serim coast, and has been diffused over head forward, and only becoming perfectly erect 
Bem^ai. In Tenjisserim, it is found only in the when running; it also very much resembles the 
loose sandy soil of the seaboard, and never inland, apteryx m its body, m the style of the motion. 
In general outline it resembles the pine, but it and in its attitudes. Its bid presents^ a great 
is of a more slender figure, and more elegant deal the character of that of a rail ; it utters 
in appearance. Growing eighty feet high, and a peculiar chirping whistling sound, but also a 
suresidin^^ out without a leaf of covering ; loud one resembling that of the word Mooruk, 
numerous ’fine-knotted branclilets, mantled whence, no doubt, is derived its native name, 
with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping The male is selfish and easily irritated. It kicks 
bunches, or floating out lightly upon the breeze always in front, ik legs sometimes reaching as 
like long skeins of green silk, adorn it with the high as a man’s waist. , 

most graceful drfipery, and make it one of the Casuarius galeatus, Gould, the helmeted cas- 
most desirable trees for embellishing a Tenasserim sowary of Ceram, is so called from the horny helmet 
park Trunk 3-^ feet in circumference 4 feet which surmounts the head. Its rudimentary 
above the ground. The wood is very hard and wings consist of five long bristles like blunt 
durable: and the Tahitians in their war days porcupine quills. It runs swiftly with a bounding 
chose it for the manufacture of their mgeniously motion. It feeds on fruits, birds eggs, insect^ 
carved war-clubs ; hence they termed it the club- Crustacea, and tender herbage. ; It is aatout and 
wood. They also fashioned fishing-hooks from its strong bird, stranding five or six feet high, and 
roots It is imported into the United States in covered with long, coarse black hair-hke feathers. 
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CASUARINA EQUISETIFOUA. 


CASUARIUS. 


CASYINf. 


CATARACTS. 


Tile head has a large horny casque or helmet, 
with bright blue and red colours on the bare skin 
of the neck. These birrls wander about in the 
vast mountain forests that cover the island of 
Ceram. The female lays three to five large and 
beautifully shagreenc<l green eggs, on a bed of 
leaves. The male and female sit alternately on 
the eggs for about a month. , 

Dromaius Novse Hollanditae rises to a height of 
seven feet. It lives on fruits, eggs, and small 
animals . — CrawfunVs Dktionaryy p. 84 ; London 
Athenmum^ Dec. 12, 1857, p. 1551 ; Wallace^ ii, 
p. 86 ; Di\ Bennett in a letter dated Sydney^ IQtk 
Sept, 1857 ; O, Bennett^ p. 260. 

^ CASVINI, the name in history of Zacaria ibn 
Mahomed bin Mahomed al-Kousi al-Kazvini. He 
wrote the Ajaib-al-Makhlukat, or the Wonders of 
Creation, in the Arabic tongue. It treats of natural 
history, of the qualities of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals, as also of waters, aerial spirits, fairies, 
genii, and talismans ; but all with a view to 
confute the Jewish rabbins. His work is much 
esteemed by Mahomedans. It has been translated 
out of Arabic into the Turkish language, and also 
into Persian. There seems to have been another 
Casvini, who is the person meant by Abd-al-Latif, 
author of the book called Lubb at Tawarikh. He 
is cited by Golius in Ms Notes on Alfargani, pp. 4, 
5, 6, and 22, — History of Genghiz Can^ p. 418. 
OAT, puss, pussy-cat, kitt of the Arabs. 


Billi, .... . Hind. 
Min-khyeng, * . Kami. 
Maida, .... PiSRS. 


Si-mi, 
Pone, , 
Pilli, . 


, SOKPA. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Cats are found throughout the south and east of 
Asia. The name of the wild cat in many languages 
seems to be related to puss. The Persian is 
Puschak ; Afghan, Pischik. Even the Kurd keeps 
his Psiq, the Lithuanian is attached to his 
domestic Piije, and the Turk has a kindly feeling 
for the Puschik. They are mentioned in a Sanskrit 
■writing2000 years old, and there are figures of them 
on the monuments of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Mummy cats have been identified with the Felis 
chaus, and with F. caligulata, F. bubastes, both 
still found in Egypt, wild and domesticated. No 
mention of the cat occurs in the Bible, or in any 
Assyrian record. Even in India Professor Max 
Muller is quoted as saying that it was but recently 
known as a domestic animal. Its Sanskrit name 
is Marjara, from a root meaning to clean, from the 
creature’s habit of licking herself at her toilet. 
Her mousing habits were well known to the 
Romans, and even to the Etruscans, as shown by 
antique gems and even wall-paintings. The 
mouse-killer domesticated among the Greeks, 
called yfifiXsj, described by Aristotle, has been 
shown by Professor Rolleston to have been our 
white-breasted martin (Martes foina). The 
ay pi ex. or ticng Was a polecat, a foumart, larger, and 
a great lover of honey as well as a killer of birds. 
Pallas, Temminck, and Blyth believe that the do- 
mestic cats are descendants of several wild species 
which readily intermingle. 1^. sylvestris is wild in 
Scotland. F. lybica is the wild cat of Algiers ; in 
S. Africa, F. caffra is wild. In India are four 
wild species, of which F. chaus has a lynx- 
like tad. F. ornata or torquata occurs at Hansi, 
and F, manul in Central Asia. In the Isle of Man 
cats are tailless, and have long hind legs. The 
domestic Creole cat of Antigua is small, with an 
elongated head, and that of Paraguay, also small, 
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hi^ a lanky body. In. the Malay Arclit]:>olago, 
Siam, Pegu, and Burma, all the cats have trujicated 
tails with a joint at the end. In China a breed 
has drooping ears. The long silky-furred Aurora 
cats are annually brought to India for sale from 
Afghanistan, with caravans of camels, even so far 
as Calcutta. These animals are currently known 
as ‘ Persian cats ; ’ but Mouritstuart Eiphinstone 
remarks that * they are exported in great numbers 
from Afghanistan, but are not numerous in 
Persia, whence seldom or never exported.’ Lieut. 
Irwin also notices that ‘ they are bred in Kabul 
and some parts of Turkestan, and very improperly 
called Persian, for very few are found in 
Persia, and not any exported. The Kabulis call 
this cat baruk or burak, and they encourage the 
growth of its long hair by washing it with soap 
and combing it.’ It is supposed to be the de- 
scendant of the F. manul of middle Asia. It breeds 
freely with Indian cats. There is a wild cat in 
Borneo. In Australia there was no feline animal, 
no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, bears, or 
hyenas ; no deer or antelopes, sheep or oxen ; and 
no elephant, horse, squirrel, or rabbit ; but it has 
marsupials only, kangaroos, opossums, and the 
duck-billed platypus. In Europe, cats play a 
considerable part in folk-lore; they appear and 
disappear unexpectedly, they haunt the paths of 
the night, and they are the only friends of old 
women with a repute for necromancy. Whitting- 
ton, so long the hero of a favourite nursery-tale of 
England, is rivalled by the story of the Florentine 
Messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni. In a letter of 
Conte Lorenzo Magalotti in the Scelta di Lettere 
Familiari, published by Nardini, London 1802 
(p. 139), are described his two cats, ‘ due bellissimi 
gatti, un maschio, una femmina,’ wMch soon re- 
lieved the king of an island (Canaria), on which 
he had been cast by a violent tempest, from the 
plague of mice, and he was recompensed ‘ con 
richissimo doni.’ — p. 233 ; Darwin's Animals 
and Plants; Sair-ul-Balad in Ouselefs Tr. i. 171. 

-CATABENI, an ancient mercantile race, who 
made Okelis their seaport. See Okelis. 

OATALAPTA BUNGEI. NmzZ/L Ts’in, Hia, 
Chin. A large timber tree of China. Its wood is 
used for chessmen, chess tables, and weighing- 
scale frames. Formerly in China its leaves were 
worn as an ornament at the beginning of autumn. 
0. syringifolia, Sims, a timber tree of Japan, of 
Ohio, and the Mississippi. Its wood used 
similarly to that of 0. bungei.— 

OATALLI-KAI. Tam:. Capparis horrida. 

CATAMARAN. Anglo-Tam. The Kattay maray 
of the Tamil people. A boat-shaped raft on which 
the natives of the Coromandel coast, for fishing, 
etc., cross the surf that continuously washes their 
shores. It is composed of three logs of wood 
pointed in fronts made stiU more prow-form by 
wedge-like sharpened timber, and widening to 
the stern. The catamaran rides lightly on the sea, 
and rises to an ordinary surf, but is overwhelmed 
and tossed and rolled about by a great breaker, 
and the natives usually dive away to avoid the 
advancing angry mass of water. See Boat. 

CATAFA, Male All. Terminalia catappa. 

CATARACTS. Of these there are several in 
India. Where the river Shirhawtl falls into the 
Gulf of Arabia it is about one-fourth of a mile in 
width, and in the rainy season some thirty feet 
in depth. TMs immense body of water rushes 






OATCALEJI. 

.,o.n a rocky slope for 300 fert at_an an£e£4^. 

at the iKfttom of wL. 

pluBgc of «o0 feet into a 
mih. noise 

descent is . - ^ 

that of Niagara ; but the v 
latter is somewli 
The principal cut: 
near Simorri, in 
Gutpiirba; on ^ ^ 
fall to surface of basin is 
of basin is 300fect=f 
600 feet across during 
balesliwar, GOO^feet: 
cataracts of 
Hurrori Ghat. — 
respectively, 

Sc. ; Bui$t'’s Cat ^ 

OATCALEJI or Catcaranja. HiNP, 

dina bondne. . 

CATECHU, Terra japomca, cutch. 

SiS*- ■ ■ 

Outt . ■. . . Clir. KathajKhair, 

'Wu4ie>ni, . . • CHIN. • * 

•Wn-tieh-ni,. . . „ 

Hai-A-cha,. . . .. GambwlofUn 


'hick it makes a perpendicular skins, its tonnmg 

„ black and dismal abyss, to bo so great that skins at^t 
litc'tlie loudest thunder. The whole days ; but the leather is 1 „ 
therefore 11.10 feet, or sereral times to water, and of a dark redi 
ttititfore iiiiu light-coloured variety of cat 

than in the former, leather than th.at 
waterfalls in India are produces but 
Rohilkhand; at Gokak, on the is yielded by oak-bark, ^ 
the Gairsuppa, where from top of | pound of catechu is said tc 
- ^ 'u is 8HS feet, and the depth j production 

■lies feet, and from 300 to catechu or enteh is the nchi 
ig the rains; Yena, in Maha- dark browmsh-red colour, 

•c.„=5,, 370 .;d 460 S'K SSlS.V 

f57io, „1-400 le.. 


Subunreka, Chutia Na^nn,^ 

it, — tuo , — 7 ,| -• p- brown clve to cotton, anu iias uccu 

about 500 feet across crest.-Cnr. o/ in the calico-piinting works 

Guilan- of Britain. The salts of _ copper, with sab 
ammoniao, cause catechu to yield a bronze colour, 
which is very permauont. The proto-muriate of 
Geb. tin produces with it a yellowish-brown. A fine 
’. Gw. deep bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
. Hind, the perchloride of tin, with an addition of nitrate 

of copper. Acetateof alumina givesn brown, and 

nitrate of iron a dark-brown. Tor dyeing a 
^ ’POBT golden coffee-brown, catechu has mtirely super- 
: Tam! Beded madder, one pound of it being equivalent 
from rise to six pouucls of that root. j 

lants are A catechu prepared from the mits of the 
,nica. and Aroea catechu is used solely as_ a m^tic^ory. 

:f gSJtSlS. 

ciissai 

■Vilr Tfr^tSfroKuncaria Kash katti, is used medicinally. For preparing 

-teh, . 

They are then taken out, and the re- 
water is inspissated by continual boiling. 
3 ess furnishes kassu, or the most astrin- 
ra japonica. After the nuts are dried, 
put into a fresh quantity of water and 
«Yain ; and this water being inspissated, 
vields the best or dearest kind of 


proper consistence, i ne 
gambler is also known ii 
also is the extract from 
catechu. At the Mad 
cateciiii -was seen in the 
cakes from Travancore. 
with paddy husks. 2. 3 
Korthern Division, varying in colour irom DricK 
dust to dull yellow', o. Hound balls of a dark 
browm colour, the size of a small orange, from 
Mangalore, w’here a large manufacture takes place. 
These sorts appeared to vary only in shape. 1 he 
manufacturers from the Acacia catechu work in 
Burma, Canara, the western Dekhan, Behar, and 
Northern India. They move to different parts ot 
the country in different seasons, erect temporary 
huts in the jungles, and, selecting trees fit for their 
purpose, cut the inner wood into small chips. 
These they put into small earthen pots, which are 
arrayed in a double row along a fireplace built of 
mud ; water is then poured in until the whole are 
covered. After a considerable portion has boiled 
away, the clear liquor is strained into one of the 
neighbouring pots, and a fresh supply of material 
is put into the first, and the operation repeated 
until the extract in the general receiver is of suffi- 
cient consistence to be poured into clay moulds, 
which are generally of a quadrangular form. 
Before the extract is quite dry, it is placed in 
cloths, strewed over with the ashes of cow-dung, 
cut into small lumps, and again exposed to the sun. 
This catechu is usually of a blood-red colour, and 
is considered there to be of the best quality. 


CATGUT. 


CAT’S EYE. 


campa, Stvphem. Another, short, broad, and pale 
green, fleshy spines, that feeds on the Garissa 
jasmiiiiflora, and stings with fury, is of the moth 
Kecera lepida, Cramer (the Limacodes graciosa, 
IFejst), The larvse of the genus Adolia are hairy, 
and sting with virulence. Many exactly resemble 
in tint the leaves they feed upon. Others are like 
little brown twigs ; and many are so strangely 
marked or humped, that when motionless they can 
hardly be taken to be living creatures at all, — 
Tennent\^ Ceylon, See Insects ; Larva. 

CATGUT, in Hindi, rohda, of various qualities, 
is in general use in India for bowstrings, the 
strings of musical instruments. A kind of rope 
somewhat resembling catgut is made by the 
chucklers or tanners of the sinews of animals. 
It answers tolerably for lathe bands, drill bow- 
strings, etc. Catgut is imported from Herat into 
the Pan jab. 

CATHA EDULIS. Forskal Khat, Arab. The 
Abyssinian tea, one of the Celastracese, grows in 
Arabia, where its leaves are eaten green, and are 
supposed to give such increased wakefulness that 
a man could watch all night. The Arabs carry a 
twig about with them as an antidote against plague 
infections. Playfair says it is much used by the 
inhabitants, furnishing a drug which forms a 
pleasimable excitant The leaves and tender 
shoots, when chewed, are said to produce hilarity 
of spirits and an agreeable state of wakefulness. — 
Playfair’’ s Aden; Hogg. 

CATHARTOCARFUS FISTULA. Pers. 

Cassia fistula, lAnn. 


Bukbur, .... Arab. 
Banner lati-gach’h, Benq. 
Sondaii; Sonalu, ,, 
Onoo-sliwoay, . . BuRM. 
Gnoo gyee, ... 

Kakae; Cunari, . Can. 
Chang-kwO'tsz-shn, Chin. 


Pykassio, . . . 
Pudding pipe tree, 
Purging cassia, 
Casse fistulense, , 
Purgir cassie, . . 
Gurmalla, . . , 
Amultas; Bhawa, 


Dut. 

Eng. 

»» 

Fr. 

Gee. 

Guj. 

Hind. 


Its Product, 


Cassia purgante, , Port. 
Suvarnuka, , . Sansk. 
Ahilla, . . . Singh. 
Konne; Sarakonne, Tam. 
Suvarnamu; Beyla, Tel. 
Sunari, , , , * TJria. 


Hwai'hwa-tsing, . Chin. 

Polpa di Cassia, . . It. 

Dranguli ; Tung-guli, Jav. 

Cassia l)ulpa, . , Lat. 

Bawa ; Baya, . . Mahr. 

Mentus, . . . Maleal. 

Kbyar-bChembir, , Pees. 

The genus belongs to the Fahaceas. This is 
a tree from twenty to forty feet high, met with 
up to 4000 feet elevation all over Southern Asia, 
with a girth of three or four feet, and the height 
to the first branch ten to fifteen feet. It is un- 
commonly beautiful when in flower, few trees 
surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous long 
pendulous racemes of large bright yellow flowers, 
intermixed with the young lively green foliage. 
It bears a striking resemblance to the laburnum. 
It varies in si^e in different localities, — ^in Coim- 
batore being too small for useful timber, but in 
Malabar it attains sufficient size to be adapted for I 
the spars of native vessels. The wood weighs ' 
66 lbs. to the cubic foot, is close-grained, red- ' 
coloured, heavy, brittle, and of moderate strength ; 
in Coimbatore used for tom-toms. In Ganjam 
and Gumsiir, where it is tolerably common, it is 
made into ploughshares and rice-pounders. It is 
common on the hills and plains of Pegu, where 
it is used for bows, axles of carts, etc. It has 
long cylindrical pods, from nine inches to two 
feet in length, internally divided into partitions, 
each with a flat seed, surrounded by a soft pulp. 


Two pounds weight of the fruit yield eight ounces 
of the concrete pulp, which forms an nrMe at 
commerce. Its bark is used in tanning. The 
bark of the root is a strong piiry:e.-~~Drs.' Wight, 
Gibson, Irvine, Roxb. ii. p, 'Sieirart, Thnmp- 
S071, and Brandis; Mr.^Rohde; Potvell. 

CATHARTOCARPUS JAYANICUS. Pers. 
The Cassia Javan ica, or horse cassia, is a native of 
Java and the Moluccas, with legumes above two 
feet in len^h, containing a black cathartic pulp, 
used in India as a veterinary medicine. — Eng. Cyc. 
CATHARTOCARPUS KODOSUS. Roxh. 

Cassia nodosa. Buck. { Gnu4hei-ni, . Bubm. 

Remarkable for its large pink-coloured flowers. 
It is highly esteemed in Bengal, and is found in 
the Tavoy forests. — Mason ; Voigt. 
CATHARTOCARPUS ROXBURGHIL D.C. 

Oath, marginatus, G. Don. | Cassia marginata, Jtoxb. 

A highly ornamental tree, in form much resem- 
bling the weeping ash. It is a native of Ceylon 
and of the south of India, frequent in the jungle 
between Trichinopoly and Dindigul, and is found 
in Indian gardens. The wood is hard, and hand- 
somely marked. — Roxb. ii. p. 338. 

CATHAY, a name of Western China. 

CATHI or Catti, the Katheri of Diodorus 
Siculus, are supposed to be the race which so man- 
fully opposed Alexander. They were then located 
about Multan, at this period occupied by the 
Ijanga race. A portion of them gave their name 
to Kattyawar, in the Saurashtra peninsula. The 
Cathi claim descent from the Balia, an additional 
proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards, Lords of Multan 
and Tatta. At the time of Alexander's advance 
they were confined to the country near the 
Panjnad, and their own traditions fix their emi- 
gration from the south-east part of the valley of 
the Indus about the eighth century. Colonel Tod 
describes the genuine Cathi as of a fine manly 
form, open countenance, and independent gait. 
Captain M‘Murdo says, a character possessed of 
more energy than a Cathi does not exist. With 
an athletic frame, their height often exceeds six 
feet. They have light hair and blue eyes, 
evidence of a Scythic origin. Burnes describes 
the Cathi (orKatti) as a tall, stout, and handsome 
race. They live in scattered villages, and move 
their houses from place to place, rearing immense 
herds of buffaloes and camels, but scarcely ever 
condescending to cultivate the soil. Their habits 
are likewise predatory . — History of the Panjab, 
i. pp. 38, 39 ; Travels in Western Lidia, p. 306 ; 
Tod’s Rajasthan, ii. p. 246. 

OATObOX, a genus of mammalia, one of the 
Cetacea. The species known are G. colneti, 0. 
macrocephalus, 0. polycyphus, and 0. australis. 
The last is a sperm whale of the ocean near 
Australia. It is about 35 feet long. 

CAT’S EYE. 


Chashm-i-maidah, 
Bel occhio, , , , 
Beli oculus, 


.Per. 
. It. 
. Lat. 


Zmilaces, . 
Zmilampis, 
Mata-kuching, 


Lat. 
. Malay. 
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The cat’s eye gem is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
also obtained from Quilon and Cochin, and in the 
neighbourhood of Madras ; also in Burma. Cat’s 
eye is not much valued in India. It is a trans- 
parent quartz full of minute fibres of asbestos, and 
is cut in a highly convex form. It is of a yellow 
hue, slightly tinged with green, and is often set 
in rings. In the Moulmein market a small one 



GAUCASUS. : : 

.es and one of ■ fannors of India donotfind it advantageous to be 
n rupees is tho ; cattle-breeders, and fodder is not provided. 
yv^M^duces In tbe middle of the 19th century, a seTcre 
4nLed,^theonly cattle plague carried off vast quantities of cattle 
ig a : ill Europe, and shortly after a similar plague m 
"have been found , India carried off great numbers. Ihe character- 
amand Matura. I istic symptoms were drooping, cold cars, hair 

■ ■ standing on end, frequent weak pulse, ruiimng at 

the eyes and nose, scanty bigh-colonred nrine and 

pnmng, terminating in a bloody flax. As tM 
catti- ! disease advanced the body became covered ^ith 
Its : pustules, the disease generally i>roving latai m a 
^"used for'fastexiing few days ; but when the membranes of the brain 
te were affected, the animal died in a few hours with 

the symptoms of apoplexy. i i , 

The bullock and the cow are not of equal value 

aiGoru, . . . Himd. In the parts of the country where the 

am ‘ ’ ; 'Bansk! one sex is particularly valuable, tlie other sex 

lieflv to domesticated be of small value. The excellence of the Marwar 
aC b^t is bullock for draught is proverbial but we jver 
ana nuxia ut , _ j Marwar cows’ milk. The male of the 

Guierat buffalo was esteemed of so little use, 

. ..T . "J ifi+Vi n.MTi4'.n’r‘'«r ■ l.nA’W 


CAT-SKISS, 


ninv be purciiaseu lur twu luje'-'-") , 

ordinary size for five, while ten rupees is the 
highest price given for the best. Ceylon produces 
the finest cat’s eyes in the world,— indeed the 
kind that is highly esteemed, and that bnu„ a 
high price. The best specimens -CC" 
in the granitic alluvion of Saffragamand M^'tura. 

CAT-SKINS are used chiefly dyed, and sold 
as false sable. The fur of the wild cat^is more 
esteemed than that of the domestic cat. 

CATTI-MUNDOO. 
mundoo, a 


bovine quadrupeds, oxen 

^ten nmde to include sheep and goat^ Ihe 
ffBur Gavseus gaums, the bison of sportsmen, 
liU remains wild in all the large forests of India, 

»H also docs the gayal or mithun, Gavaeus frontalis, 
in the hilly tracts to tbe east of the Brahmaputra 

and at the head of the valley of Asa^. Likewise 

the buffalo, Bubalus ami, of the forests of the ! I he m. 

Peninsula, as also the yak, Pqephagiu grunmens, j 
of the snWy Himalaya, continue wild: hut the j 
domestic buffalo is extensively used both foi , 
draught and as milch kine, and its milk is rmher , p . 
than^bat of the cow. The breed 

verv fific, rcsGiubliug the viilcl buiituo , ^ 

S many along the crests of the Western Ghats There is no grazing ; 
and other places are seen with white legs like the chasecHood t my ge ^ 

gaur. In the Himalaya, the domati^ted yak C 

the Cbaori gao, is much used in all the elevated bracteate. 
tracts, both as milch cattle and for burden, and 
breeds freely with the common cattle. Its milk 
is very ridi, and it is the best carnage for nigg^ 
hill work, as they can ford a rapid stony torrent in 
a way that no other animal dare attempt, and 
can scramble up and down rugged hills xu a per- 
fectly wonderful manner. . CATTY 

The taurine group of cattle comprise the zebu 
or humped domestic cattle, the taurus, humpless 
cattle with cylindrical horns, and Gavseus, hump- 
less cattle with tiattened horns, peculiar to b.k. 1331, 

Asia. Small herds of ’ CATU KAMRTG. 

Kellore, Oudh, Rohilkhand, Shahabad, and the qaTURUS SPIC 
Doab near Muzaffarnagar, have run wild. ^ Acalypha hispida. 

Varieties of the humpless taurus cattle occur in 4. 

almost every district. Nellore and the Kistna dis- _ A plant of Travar 
S produce excellent milch cows, the best of diarr ima m the forn 
which ?ell for Rs. 200 to 300, and they stand 15 to and its leaves aie b 
17 hands high. As draught cattle a yoked couple leaf and infusion o 
draw 1600 to 2000 lbs. on a fair road. The 
Nellore breed in Cuddapah are tall, bifiky, clumsy, pfHofTVPtow- 

kt-sided animals, but possess great strength. 

The Mysore bullock is 12 to 15 hands, and mcele- 

brated as draught cattle, and for their spirit and CALCAblAW,_ a 

rae^tftSuU in the Caucasian race, 
MadrS Jn^^^ there is a fine forehead, high brow and nose, long 

fiSin eattle are of this breed. Draught cattle beard, tall, lithe, powerful frame, and light colour 

in India are chiefly ° CAUCASUS. The main chain of the Caucasus 

tCuS fte Mse cLtUage. lago says in Othello, crosses obliquely, from north-east to 

will as tenderly be ted hj the nose as asses the great isthmus winch lies between the Black 
ar^SiTtinTSinSbakeapLe’stime a similar Sea and the Caspian, separating Europe 

S™Stel of driving asses. The bulk of tbe The chain extends on a line of more than 1000 


size and weight, ine muen uuiuuu * 

f^reat value. Lands bordering upon nilis are oi 
comparatively greater value to cattle grazers, over 
lain districts wbicli are put under the plough, 
in these the working cattle fall off miserably in 
the three concluding months of the fair season. 

■ ig ; and were it not for the pur- 
i in the house, they would die, 
CA/rTRA -BANGH A. Sansk. Aristolochia 

CATT0. Maleal. Wild or uncultivated; hence 
Catfcu-Carua, Ginnamomum iners, 

Catttt-Casturi, Abelmoscus moschatus. 

Oattu-Elupa, Terminalia bellerica. 

Gattu-Paeru, Pbaseolus rostratus. ^ 

Cattii-Siragam, Vernonia anthelmintica. 
Cattu-Tirpali, Chavica Roxbiirghii. 

or Kati. I^Ialay. In the Eastern 
Archipelago and China, a weight equal to lb. 
__ 16 tale; 10 mace equal to one hang ; 16 liang 
make one catty ; 100 catty are equal to 1 pikul, 


CAULIFLOWER. 


CAUTERY. 


miles from the neighbourhood of Anapa, at the 
entrance of the Sea of Azof, almost in a straight 
line to Baku and the peninsula of Apscheron 
jutting out into the Caspian. The crest averages 
a height of about 11,000 feet. The valleys on 
both sides are steep and narrow, and the Terek 
pass, 7977 feet. The principal range boasts the 
gigantic Elburz, 17,746 feet, and Kasibeck, 16,646 
feet. The heads of these two celebrated mountains 
are almost always obscured with clouds ; and the 
snow-iine on them is 11,000 feet, and cereals grow 
up to 7000 feet. 

The whole of the Caucasian region consists of 
the old territories of Daghestan and Circassia, 
north of the main chain, and of the old kingdom 
of Georgia on tlie south, to which Russia added 
at various epochs the Armenian districts of Erivan, 
Elisavetpoi, and Alexandropol, and more lately 
those of Kars and Baton m. The Caucasus is of 
importance to Russia as the channel through which 
her trade can be extended to all parts of Central 
and Southern Asia, her commercial enterprise 
lather outstripping than following close her terri- 
torial aggrandizement. The Caucasus is like a 
great wedge thrust between Persia and Asiatic 
Turkey. It is the highway which is to lead the 
merchandise as well as the arms of Russia to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
sooner than any of her roads or railroads across 
the Ural, via Perm or Orenburg, — sooner than her 
almost exclusive navigation of the Caspian Sea. 
The whole of the Caucasian regions is ruled by a 
Russian lieutenant, residing at Tifiis. It is divided 
into 12 governments or provinces, exclusive of Kars 
and Batoum. It has, in round numbers, an area 
of half a million square kilometres, with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000. In Tifiis, the capital, out of 
1 04,000 there are at least 20 races of men. Russians 
muster 80,823; but the Armenians outnumber 
them by 6787. Next come 22,152 Georgians of 
various tribes ; and the rest is made up of Tartars, 
Persians, Turks, Jews, Assyrians, and Chaldseans, 
besides various mountain tribes deemed indigen- 
ous, the Ossets, Ingush, Aisors, Khefsurs, Les- 
ghians, etc., with 2741 Poles, 2185 Gennans, 257 
French, 168 Italians, 52 English. With respect to 
creeds, 52,892 Russians and Georgians belong to 
tlie orthodox or Greco-Russian Church ; 86,000 are 
Gregorian Armenians ; 871 Armenian Catholics, 
with 8698other Roman Catholics; 2177 Lutherans, 
1276 Jews, and 4888 Mahomedans. Petroleum, 
in enormous subterranean lakes and reservoirs, 
underlies the Caucasian region from sea to sea. 
It is largely found beneath the steppes both north 
and south of the mountain chain. At Baku, at 
iis southern end, on the Caspian, naphtha bursts 
forth in copious springs, sending up tall liquid 
columns not unlike the geysers of Iceland. — 
MacGregor's Persia; Wheeler's Hist, of India; 
Porter's Travels^ i. p. 152. 

CAULIFLOWER. Brassica oleracea, var. An 
excellent vegetable. In the Dekhan the seed 
should be sown at the latter end of August. 
Removing the plants occasionally, prevents their 
quick growth. In England the market gardeners 
seldom water cauliflow^ers, and once in four days 
is amply sufficient in the Dekhan ; no injury will 
accrue even if watered less frequently. In India, 
white broccoli is often taken for the cauliflower. 
Broccoli, both red and white, should be cultivated 
in the same manner as cauliflower. — Riddell, 
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CAUTLEY, Sm PROBY TROS., 
entered the Bengal Artillery in 1819. He w^as 
employed in the field during the years 1820 an i 
1821, in the reduction of numerous forts in the 
kingdom of Oudh. In 1825 and 1826 he served 
at the siege of Bhartpur. He was subsequently 
employed as a civil engineer on the eastern Jumna 
Canal in the N-W. Provinces, and wfis the pro- 
jector and the executor of the great Ganges Canal 
Works, which were opened 8th April 1854. He 
carried on extensive researches, in conjunction 
with Dr. Falconer, in the fossil remains in the 
Siwalik hills, and he presented to the British 
Museum an extensive collection of fossil mam- 
malia from the Panjab. He wrote on a submerged 
city, 20 feet under ground, near Behut, in tlie 
Doab, Bl. As. Tr, 1884; On Fossil Quadrii- 
mana, ibid. ; Use of Wells, etc., in Foundations, 
as practised in the Northern Doab ; Structure of 
the Sevallicfc Hills; Notice of a Fossil Monkey 
from the Sevallick Hills; Coal and Lignite in the 
Himalayas ; Description of Sivatherium gigaii- 
ticum, the Fossil Crocodile, Giraffe, Ghiirial, 
Hippopotamus, Camel, Tiger, and Bear; Gold 
Washings in the Goomti River, in the Sevallick 
Hills, between the Jumna and Sutlej Rivers ; On 
a New Species of Snake ; Mastodontadentetroites; 
Mastodons of Sevallicks; Manufacture of Tar in 
the Sevallick Hills ; Panchnkki or Corn Mill ; 
Dam Sluices; Remarks on the Fortress of Ali- 
garh; Caramssa Bridge. On leaving Calcutta for 
Europe, he was honoured with a salute from the 
batteries of Fort William, and was favourably 
noticed in the Government Gazette. — Gleanings of 
Soc, Beng, As, S, Tr, 1834 ; Parlby's Military 
Repository^ Loud. ; GeoL Soc. Tr. 1840. 

CAUTERY, the Chaberos of Ptolemy, a river 
of the Peninsula of India, which rises in the 
mountains of Coorg, 50 miles from Mangalore, 
in lat. 12® 25' N., and long. 75® 35' E., and, 
after an easterly course of 472 miles, it dis- 
embogues into the Bay of Bengal, receiving the 
Magunmurchy, 40 miles; Bhawani, 120 miles; 
Noyel, 95 miles; Seringapatam, Trichinopoly, Tan- 
jore, and Tranquebar are on its banks. It passes 
through and from Mysore to the coast ; at Trichi- 
nopoly it forms the island of Srirangam; and a 
mound at Ooiladdy prevents the rejnnetion of the 
two forks of the Gauvery and Gdlerun, and the 
stream is led into numerous large irrigating 
channels that are conducted all through Tanjore. 
The largest of these are the Tettar, the Tellar, 
and Arselar, all of which enter the Bay of Bengal. 
Navigable for craft through the low country 
during the inundation. A waterfall occurs in its 
course. It is deemed by the Hindus a sacred 
river, and is called by them the Dakshini Ganga, 
or Southern Ganges. At its source at Tala 
Kaveri and at Bhaga mandla, where it receives its 
first tributary, are ancient Hindu temples which 
are largely frequented by pilgrims in the Tule- 
masa (October to November). 

The Gauvery drains an area of about 28,000 
square miles. The area of its delta is 2760 square 
miles, and its irrigation system supplies about 
885,208 acres, yielding a revenue of Rs. 86,80,336. 
Its delta has the largest area of artificial irrigation 
in the Madras Presidency. About 10 miles west of 
Trichinopoly, the Agunda Gauvery divides at the 
head of the island of Seringham into two branches, 
the Oolerun and the Gauvery, Colonel Sim and 
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CAUVERYFAK. 


GAVE TEMPLES. 


Sir Arthur Cotton, about 1834-6, constructed a 


weir across the Colerun, which has^iven great 


benefits to the people of Tanjore, The head of 
the Cauvery branch is 1950 feet wide, and the 


bed level is regulated by a dam. After a course 


of 16 or 17 miles, the Cauvery bifurcates into 
two principal streams, called the Cauvery and the 
Vennaur, which irrigate nearly equal areas, and 
which give off numerous branches, and regulating 
works have been constructed at all the bifurca- 
tions. Prior to British rule, the native princes 
had connected the Cauvery with the Colerun at 
the east end of the island of Srirangam, about 
20 miles from the upper Colerun anicut, and 
across this channel they had constnicted the 
Grand Anicut. In the northern delta, the whole 
of the distribution of water has been artificially 
carried out by canals, but in the Cauvery delta 
the principal distribution has been effected natu- 
rally by the numerous branches thrown off by the 
Cauvery and Vennaur. The chief work left to 
be done by the British was to render the water 
supply more reliable, and this was secured by 
the Upper Anicut in 1836, at an expenditure of 
Ks.1,83,000. 

CAUVEHYPAK, aplace midway between Con- 
jeveram and Arcot. Clive gained a battle here in 
February 1752, and the place surrendered to him. 

CAVA or Kava, also called Ava pepper, is 
from the Macropiper methysticum of the l*acifiic. 
Its root produces a stimulating liquor. See Ava. 

CAVAGHARL Major Sir Pierre Louis Napoleon 
Cavagnari, K.C.B., son of General Adolphe 
Cavagnari, of a noble Parmese family. He 
entered the service of the E. I. Company as 
‘direct cadet,’ and served with the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers in the Oudii campaign of 1858-59, also 
with the 3d Gurkhas throughout the Ambala 
campaign of 1863, and the Haxara campaign of 
1868. He received the Victoria Cre^, for the 
daring capture of a band of murderers in connec- 
tion with the Swat Canal outrage in December 
1876, near the English fort of Abazaie, where 
!nany workmen were killed. He accompanied 
Sir Neville Chamberlain on a mission to the 
Amir Sher Ali, and was in advance with a 
small body of the escort, when he was stopped by 
the Afghans at Ali Muajid, and compelled to turn 
back, an incident which was the immediate cause 


CAVE TEMPLES and monasteries of India 
consist of stupendous excavations and monolithic 
structures, made for religious and monastic pur- 
poses. There are in India at least 1000 distinct 
caves. Some are opposite Prome in Burma ; there 
are a few in the Madras Presidency ; about 900 in 
the Bombay Presidency ; several in the Hyder- 
abad Dominions; also in Orissa, in Behar, in. 
Malwa, in the valley of the Indus, among the 
mountains of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
Baraian. In Western India alone, including the 
Nizam’s dominions, there are at least thirty series 
of cave-temples which have been examined by 
Europeans. Cave inscriptions discovered are 
seventeen in number, viz, six about 15 miles from 
Gya, in Bahar, viz. three in the hill of Barabar, three 
in the hill of Nagarjuni, nine in the hill of Khanda- 
giri, in Cuttack, and two in P^mgarh in Sirguja. 

The Cave Temples in the southern part of India 
are class^ by Mr. Fergusson into — 

(a) The vihara or monastery caves, which 
consist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly 
improveci by art. These are the most ancient, 
and are found appropriated to religious purposes 
in Behar and Cuttack. Next (2) a verandah 
opening behind into cells for the abode of priests, 
as in Cuttack, and in the oldest vihara caves at 
Ajunta. The third (3) has an enlarged hall sup- 
ported on pillars. The most splendid caves are 
those of Ajunta, though the Dherwara at Eilora 
is also fine, and there are some good specimens 
at Salsette and Junnar. 

(b) Buddhist chaitya caves form the second 
class. These are the temples or churches of the 
series, and one or more of them are attached to 
every set of caves in Western India, though none 
exist on the eastern side. Unlike the vihara, all 
these caves have the same plan and arrangement, 
and the Karli cave is the most perfect in India. 
All these consist of an external porch or music 
gallery, an internal gallery over the entrance, a 
central aisle which may be called a nave, roofed 
by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome ter- 
minating the nave, under the centre of which 
always stands a dabgopa or chaitya. In the oldest 
temples, the dahgopa consists of a plain central 
drum, surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
crowned by a Tee, which supported the umbrella 
of state of wood or stone. These two classes 


of the Second Afghan War. He accompanied I comprehend all the Buddhist oaves in India, 
General Sir Samuel Browne as Political Officer, i (c) The third class consists of Brahmanical 


and at tlie termination of the campaign was 
appointed Plenipotentiary, and in that capacity 
negotiated the peace with Yakub Khan at 
Gimdamub. He and all his guard were killed at 
Kabul, which led to the re-occupation of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Ghazni. 

CAVATUM PILLOO. Tam. Andropogon 
schoenanthus. 

CAVE. Gliar, Arab., Pers. ; Koo, Burmese. 
Chambered rocks occur in many parts of 
Afghanistan, also in a mountain S. of the Deo 
Hissar, near Singlah, and are probably of Buddh- 
ist origin. The small chambers were intended 
for the abode of the ascetics of the sect. There 
are some fine remains of this class in the upper 
valley of the Urgandab. At Karaftu, in the Suj 
Bolak district of Azarbijan, is a series of ancient 
caves. There are numerous chambered rocks at 
Bamian ; and the Afridi tribe in the Khaibar pass 
live in chambered rocks. 


I caves properly so called. The finest specimens 
are at Eilora and Elephanta, though some good 
ones exist also on the island of Salsette, and at 
Mahabalipur. In form many of them are copies 
of and a good deal resemble the Buddhist vihara. 
But they have not been appropriated from the 
Buddhists, as the arrangement of the pillars and 
position of the sanctuary are different. They are 
never surrounded by cells, as all viharas are ; and 
their walls are invariably covered or meant to be 
covered with sculpture, while the viharas are 
almost as invariably decorated by painting, except 
the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculpture of 
course always set the question at rest. 

(c?) The fourth class consists of rock-cut models 
of structural and Brahmanical temples. To this 
class belong the far-famed Kailas at 
Saivite temple at Dhumnar, and the 
Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of 
blocks. of granite, but the rest stand in 
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Tlie Indra Subha group at Ellora should perhaps 
form a fifth. 

(e) The , fifth or true Jaiua caTes occur at 
Khandagiri in Cuttack, and in the southern parts 
of India, but are few and insignificant. In the 
rock of Gwalior Fort there are cut in the rock a 
number of colossal figures, some 30 to 40 feet 
high, of one of the tbirthankara, some sitting, 
some standing. Their dates are about the ■ 10 th 
or 12th century before Christ. 

The greater number of the viharas seem to have 
been grouped around structural topes. Their 
facades are generaliy perfect. Nine-tenths occur 
in S.W. India, in the Bombay Presidency, with 
a group in Behar, another in Cuttack, one at 
Mahabalipur, and two or three in the Panjab 
and Afghanistan. Asoka, B.c. 250, excavated the 
first of these in Behar, at Rajagriha, and till the 
8th century tiiey continued to be excavated by 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Jains. It is in Behar that 
the oldest caves have been found, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, which was the capital of 
Bengal at the suivent of Buddha; and one, a 
slightly improved natural cave, the Satapanni, is 
said to be that in front of wMch the first convo- 
cation was held B.c. 643. 

The most interesting group is at Barabar, 16 
miles N. of Gaya. An inscription on the Kama 
Chopa cave there, records its excavation in the 
19th year of Asoka (b.c. 245). Another, called 
Sudama or Nigope, bears an inscription by Asoka 
in the 12th year of his reign. The Ijomas Rishi 
is an interesting cave, as also is the Milkmaid’s 
cave, which is probably the most modern, as it 
was excavated by Dasaratha, grandson of Asoka. 
Their dates appear to range from b.c. 260 to 200. 
The rock in which they are excavated is a hard, 
close-grained granite. 

Chaitya 7m//6vhave also been excavated in several 
of the rocks of Westem India. The oldest of these 
has been excavated at Bhaja, four miles south of 
the great Karli cave in the Bhor Ghat. It is 
supposed to have been before the Christian era. 
Another group is to be seen atBedsa, 10 or 11 
miles south of Karli, which has two pillars with 
capitals, surmounted by horses and elephants, and 
more like the Persepolitan than any others in 
India. A third chaitya cave is at Nasik, and an 
inscription over its doorway states that it was the 
gift of a citizen of Nasik, in the reign of Krishna, 
one of the Aiidrabritya kings, who reigned just 
before the Christian era. Another inscription 
under the pillars states it to have been excavated 
in honour of Badrakaraka, supposed to have been 
the fifth king of the Sunga dynasty, B.C. 129. 

Karli, on the road between Bombay and Poona, 
has the largest, finest, and most complete of the 
chaitya caves. Inscriptions ascribe its excava- 
tion to the Maharaja Bhuti or Deva Bhuti, who 
reigned B.c'. 78. 

There are four chaitya caves in the Ajimta 
group. The oldest and lowest down, No. 9, is 
45 feet by 23 feet in width. The next, No. 10, 
higher up, is 94 J by 41^ feet internally. A third 
is cave l^o. 19, and in it Buddha in all his attitudes 
is introduced everywhere. Hitherto in all sculp- 
tures mortal men and women had been absent, 
and Buddhism was a pure theism or atheism, but 
at the date of this cave Buddhism has become 
changed into an overwhelming idolatry. — Fer- 
gimoHy p. 124. 


The last chaitya of Ajunta (No. 20) was ex- 
cavated about the year a.d. 600. 

At Ellora, the celebrated Tiswakaram cave is a 
chaitya. Its age also is about the year a.d. 60U, 

It is 85 feet by 43 feet. 

The Kenheii cave, on the island of Salsette, in 
Bombay harbour, is 88^ feet by 39 feet 10 inches, 
and was excavated about the early years of the 5th 
century, when Fa Hkn was travelling ^in India. 
It is a literal and a coarse copy of the Karli cave. 

At Dhumnar, about halfway between Kotah 
and Ujjain, are a series of about 60 or 70 caves, 
cut in coarse laterite conglomerate. One is a 
chaitya ceUa, in the midst of a vihara; ilB date 
probably is the 6th century A.D. 

At Kholvi, not far from Dhumnar, is the most 
modem group of Buddhist caves in India. One 
called Arjun’s house is a highly ornamented 
dagoba. Inside is a cross-legged seated figure of 
Buddha. The only excavation here is a chaitya 
hall 26 feet by 13 feet. 

Some of the vihara were three or four storeys 
in height, and containing up to 1500 cells, as at 
Mahabalipur, 30 miles south of Madras, and at 
Nalanda, 7 miles north of the old capital of Raja- 
griha, and 34 miles south of Patna, at which, in 
tlie first century, Nagarjuna resided. In Hiweii 
Thsang’s time 10,000 priests and neophytes resided 
here ; religion and philosophy were taught from 
a hundred chairs, and that pilgrim resided there 
as a student for five years. He says there were 
thousands of viharas, but none equal to this. It 
was to Central India what Cluny and Clairvaux 
were to France in the middle ages. Some at least 
of the many viharas, as that cleared out by Cap- 
tain Kittoe and Mr. Thomas, seem to have been 
destroyed by fire. 

On the western side of India, viharas have been 
described at Ajunta, near Aurangabad, at Bagh 
on the Tapti, at Bedsa, Bhaja, Darasco or Daras- 
inha, Ellora, at Hazar Kotri in the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, at Junir, halfway between Nasik and 
Poona, and at Salsette. At Nasik are three 
great viharas, the oldest that of Nahapana, a.d. 
100; next, Gautamiputra, a.d. 300 ; and the third, 
Yadnyasri, a.d. 400. They are a purely Buddhist 
group. The facades of the fiist and second are 
richly ornamented, and were formed during the 
rule of the Andhrabritya dynasty. At Ellora 
numerous viharas are attached to the great Yiswa- 
karma chaitya. The great vihara is known as the 
Dherwara, 110 feet by 70 feet. In the sanctuaries 
of most of these caves are figures of Buddha. I n the 
Das Avatara the sculptures are all Brahmanical. 

In the neighbourhood of Peshawur, there are 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Taklit-i-Bahi, Shah 
Debri, and Sahrl Balol The sculptures and 
architecture are highly classical, — Ionic pillars, 
Corinthian capitals ; and some antiquaries regard 
them as acquired from the Bactrian Greeks, while 
others attribute them to western influence after 
the age of Constantine. There are many figures 
of Buddha, and numerous other figures witii 
nimbus or glories or circular discs at the backs of 
their heads ; they are on the base of the altars or 
stupas, on the walls and in the cells. 

The Brahmanical caves of India were excavated 
after those of the Buddhist and Jains. The more 
prominent are as follow : — 

1. Saiva cave at Aihole, in the Kaladgi district, 
S, of Bijapur, A.D, 500 to 550, 
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2. caT«, om Saifa aad, two Tdsiwiava, 

A.0* .i%-r)79. , ^ I ' ■ , • x-u^ 

3. Kjirusia cavoE, botwoon Anna and K-fidyafta xe wb 

Hyderabad tenitory, a.d. 500-*700. ^ . ; . 

4 . Arnba Jogi Saiva cave near 

Bhambnrde cave near Poona, A.D. 5 oO*-j)W. 

5 . Hbolceswar, Ixstween Juniiar and Anmadna^gnr, 

A, I). 550 - 600 . 

6. Bameswara cave at Hllora. . ri 

7 . Ravana ka Kbaj and Das Avatara at Ellora, A.d. 

' " * j>(]0-700. 

8 . Darnar Lena and Ellora caves, N. of Eameswara, 

■ A n 650-725 

9 . MaiiaVaikimr Katha, S. of Madras, A.n. GM- 700 . 

10 . E'ndavalli, Yaislinava cave on the Krishna at 

Bezwara, A.D. 650 - 700 , . 

11 . Elepbanta, Jogeswari, and Mandapeswart caves 

near Bombay, A.D. 725 - 775 . 

12 . Patur in Bera, Rtidreswara, near Ajnnta, P^tna 

in Kandesh, and caves near Satara, A.p. i w- 
800 

13. Kailasa monolithic Saiva temple at Ellora, A.D. 

725 -SOO.' 

14 . Dlm'mnar Brahmanical caves, A.D. 750 -W. 

The Behar cavefi are in the neighbonrhood of 

Bajagiiha, The Milkmaid’s cave and Brahman 
Girl’s cave have inscriptions in the Lat character. 
They are of about 200 B.C., and are the most 
ancient caves of India. The Nagarjuni cave and 
Haft Khaneh or Satgbur group are situated m the 
sc}Uthem arm of the hill at some little distance from 
the Brahman Girl and ^fiikmatd’s cave. Another 
group is the neighbouring Kama chai%ra and 
Lomas Rishi cave. ' . , v 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagin liiil, 
alx)ut 20 miles from Outteck, and 5 from Bhiivan- 
eswara, are next in anti<iuity to those of Behar. 
They are built on the hills of Udyagiri and 
Khandagiri. The former are Buddhist and the 
older; the latter, probably, are Jaina. Many of 
the inscriptions are in the I^at character, and 
this gives their age as anterior to the Christian 
era. The frieze sculpture in the Ganes gumpha 
is superior to any in India, and r^mbl^ that of 
the Sanchi tope at Bhilsa. In it there are no 
gods, no figures of different sizes, nor any extra- 
vagance. On the Buddhist caves here, there are 
no"figures of Buddha, or any images. In a Jaina 
cave ni Khandagiri, the twenty-four thirthankara, 
with their female energies, are sculptured. 

The Ajunta are the mo.st complete series of 
Buddhist caves in India, without any mixture of 
Brahmanism, and contain types of all the rest. 
Tliey are in a ravine in the ghat south of the 
Tapti. At Bang, also in a ravine or small valley 
in the ghat, on the north side of the valley of 
the Tapti, are three ancient Buddhist caves. 

Those of Karli are not so extensive as the 
Ajunta, but still purely Buddhistical, and con- 
taining the largest and finest chaitya cave in 
India. Karli is about halfway between Poona 
and Bombay on the right-hand side of the valley 
as you proceed towards the sea. 

The SaMte or Kenheri caves in the island of 
Salsette are also purely Buddhist, but very inferior 
to the former. The Kenheri caves are excavated 
in a hill situated in the midst of an immense tract 
of forest country, and Mr. Fergusson supposed 
their date about the 9th and 10th century of the 
Christian era. The monastic system of the 
Budilhists has its finest illustration in the series 
of dormitories, chapels, halls, and temples at 
Kenheri. ‘ 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles south-east from 
Kemuch, but ' close to Chundivassa, ■ contains 
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Buddhist caves with a Brahmanical rock temple 
behind. , 

The Ellora caves are excavated m a porpliyntic 
greenstone or amygdaloid. The Kailas at Ellora 
is a wonderful work of art — is a small hill cut 
into a temple. The caves of Elepbanta overlook 
the harbour of Bombay. The Elepbanta caves 
are cut in a harder rock than those at Ellora. 
Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a strong 
admixture of Brahmanism, and those of Elepbanta 
are entirely Brahmanical, though perhaps of the 
same age as those of Ellora. 

The Orism cave temples are in two isolated hills 
of sandstone rock, about 20 miles from Cuttack, 
and 5 from Bhuvaneswar. The oldest are in the 
hill called Udayagiri, the more modern in that 
portion called Khanda^ri. They became Jaina 
about the 10th or 11th century, and at the close 
of the 18th century a Jaina temple was erected in 
Khandagiri hill. The oldest cave is called Hat hi 
Gumpha. The Aswatama rock near by has on it 
a copy of Asoka’s edicts; and there is another at 
Aska, near the N. end of the Chilka lake. They 
are supposed to have been excavated about tim 
time of Asoka. Another natural cave is stated 
in an inscription to be that of Chulakarma ; and 
others the Pawan Garbha, Jodev Garbha, tlie 
Ganesha, Ananta Garbha, and the Rani Gumpha. 
In the last-named the sculptures represent hunting 
scenes, fighting, dancing, drinking, and loye- 
making- The sole emblems which can be regarded 
as Buddhistic are the swastika, the trisiil, and 
pp. 105, 132, 143; Fergusson 
and Burgess, pp. 403, 484 ; Cunningliam^s Archeo- 
logical Report 

'caviare. 

Cavial ; Caviar, * » Fr. Ikra, . - 
Kaviar, .... Ger. Caviario, . 

Caviale, ..... It. 

Caviare, a substance prepared in Russia, con- 
sisting of the salted roes of large fish. The best, 
which is made from the roe of the sturgeon caught 
in the Volga, in the neighbourhood of Astracan, 
appears to consist entirely of the eggs. It is 
packed in small kegs, and exported; but the 
inferior sort is made into the form of dry cakes. 
It is highly esteemed in Russia, and also forms an 
article of considerable export, — 30,000 barrels 
having been exported from Astracan in a single 
season. The manufacture consists in separating 
the roe from its membranes, then washing in 
vinegar or white wine, and drying by_ spreading it 
out on a board in the air. Salt is then well 
rubbed in, and it is next put in ‘a bag and the 
liquor pressed out. It is then packed in kegs for 
sale. During the three annual seasons of fasting 
in Russia, the consumption of caviare is very 
great, as it is also in Italy during the fasts of the 
church. It is eaten on bread, with oil and lemon 
juice or vinegar. Professor Rawlinson says caviare 
was knowm to the Greeks as Tarichos anta-kaion. 
The sturgeon of the Borysthenes,^ according to 
Herodotus, were called Antacsei. — Tomlinson, 354. 

CAWA-ARANG. Malay. A light brown or 
pale brown coloured wood of Penang, from a 
very large tree ; used for furniture and ornamental 
■woYk.—Frhk, (Qu. Kayu arang.) 

OAWNEE, from Kani, Kap.n., Tam., Tel. In 
Cuttack, a hand’s-breadth. In the south of the 
Peninsula of India, aland measure. At Madras 
the standard cawnee is 24 manai or grounds, each 


. Rus. 
It., Sp. 


OAWNPORE. 


CEDAR. 


of 2400 square feet. The cawnee is therefore 57,600 
square feet =: 1*322 of an English acre. Another 
measurement, however, makes it somewhat less 
tlian an acre. The cawnee, in several districts in 
the Miulras Presidency, is subdivided into lOOths; 
and in the re-survey of the southern districts of 
Madras, the decimal subdivision of the acre has 
been authorized. — IFiZs'on. 

CAWNPORE or Cawnpur, a large cantonment 
and town in the Allahabad division, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, in lat. 26° 28' 15" N., 
and long. 80° 23' 45" E., and 580 feet above the 
sea. Its civil population is about 112,000, and is 
685 miles from Calcutta by rail. It gives its name 
to the district of Cawnpur in the N.IY. Provinces 
of India, in the Doab, a great alluvial plain 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. The district 
is bounded on the N.E. by the Ganges, on the 
S.W. by the Jumxia, on the N.W. by Etawa 
and Farrakhabad, and on the S.E. by Fnttehpur, 
and extends between lat. 25° 55' and 27° N.,‘ and 
long. 79° 34/ and 80° 37' E. A small colony of 
Chinese settled in Cawnpur, and introduced a 
manufacture of leather, for which the town was 
long famous. During the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, on the 26th June 1857 Cawnpur capitulated 
to the rebels under Dandhu PuntHana Rao, under 
promise of safe escort, but the garrison, under 
General Wheeler, were all destroyed ; and on the 
loth and 16th July, all their wives and children 
were destroyed and thrown into a dry well. In 
and above the well at the entrenchment, and in 
the well of the slaughter-house, lay the bones of 
no less than 420 civilians, military officers, and 
tiieir wives, 400 private soldiers and their wives, 
and musicians, besides infants. If to these be 
added the Futtehghur party and those who perished 
outside the entreucliments, there were not less than 
a thousand Christians, the majority of whom were 
murdered in cold blood by order of Nana Eao. 
Seven Christian men, including Delafosse and 
Thomson, twelve women and six faithful natives, 
who entered the entrenchment, alone ultimately 
escaped. Nineteen Christians and five children, 
who remained in Cawnpur, escaped by aid of the 
natives, besides a few drummers. Nana Rao seems 
to have died in the forests of Nepal. Cawnpur 
was retaken by General Havelock on the 17th 
July 1857. On the 15th July General Havelock 
fought the battles of Aung and Pandu Nadi ; on 
the next day took Cawnpur by storm : on the 
17th and 18th recovered the city ; and on the 
19th took and destroyed Nana liao’s palace at 
Bit^hur. On the 27th November the Gwalior 
mutineers and others took possession, but Lord 
Clyde retook it next evening, and on the 6th 
December he routed them with great loss. The 
district was pacified after the fall of Kalpi in 
May 1858. The district is essentially Hindu. Of 
the total population, 1,156,065 in 1872, the Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, and Banyas numbered 313,278 
souls ; the Kayasth, 15,169 ; the Ahir, 113,053 ; 
the Kurmi, 58,359 ; the Chamar, 122,932 ; the 
Mahomedans of the Sunni sect being only 64,797 
souls. — Imp. Gaz. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. | 

Filfil-ahinar, . . .Arab. Xjall mirch, Guj., Hind. ■ 

Tabia, Bali. Peperone commune, It. 

Meneshena, . , . Can. Lombok, .... Jav. 
Ta-tsiau-moh, . . Chin. Chabai; Chabe, Malay, 
Poivre d’Espagne, . Fr. Lombok ; Lada mera, „ 
Spanisoher Pfeifer, Ger. Lada china, . , . „ 


Filfild-surkh, . . . Pers. Mallaghai, . , . Tam. 
Brabu maricha, . Sansk. Mirapa-kai, . . . Tkl. 
Gw-miris, . . , Singh. 

■ The powder of the dried pods, of different', 
species of capsicum, used as a stimulating condi- 
ment. See Capsicum. 

CAY-HAUNG. Chin. Gossypinm Indicum. 

CAY-KHE. Coch.-Ohin. Millet. Cay-khoaica, 
Aristolochia Indica. Cay-me, tamarind. Cay- 
tan-yen, limes. Cay-vang-dee, sassafras. 

CAYLEY, Db. henry, a Bengal medical 
officer who entered the service in January 1857. 
In May 1867 he went to Leh in Ladakh as Political 
Agent, in the territories of the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir, to protect and encourage commercial inter- 
course through Ladakh between Indmand Central 
Asia, and watch political events in Central Asia 
and Eastern Turkestan. 

CAZII, a Mahomedan judge, religious and civil. 

CEDAR, the sarwat of Arabia, is a commercial 
term given to the woods of several distinct 
kinds of forest trees, the timbers of which are 
distinguished as red and white cedar, Barbadoes 
and Bermuda cedar, cedar of Lebanon, pencil 
cedar, bastard cedar, etc., some of them growing 
in Amei'ica, some in Europe, and some in Asia. 
The cedar of Lebanon, so often noticed in Scrip- 
ture, is usually supposed to be Pinus cedrus, 
called Cedrus Libanus, or cedar of Lebanon. The 
lofty deodara, a native of the Himalayas, with 
fragrant and almost imperishable wood, and often 
called the Indian cedar, has been sometimes 
referred to the genus Pinus, and sometimes to 
Abies, Cedrus, or Larix, with the specific name of 
deodara; and Dr. Hooker is of opinion that the 
deodar and the cedar of Lebanon are identical. 
The cedar wood of Scripture is supposed to be the 
sandarach tree, Thuja articulata. The woods of 
several of the conifera are called cedars. In India, 
the term bastard cedar is applied to the Guazama 
tomentosa; and the Hymenodictyon excelsum, 
Ohickrassia tabularis, and Cedrela toona are all 
called cedars. In New South Wales the term 
white cedar is applied to Melia azaderach, and 
red cedar to that of Fiindersia Australis, In 
China, a kind of cedar, probably a cypress, called 
Nan-mah, or southern wood, which resists time 
and insects, is considered peculiarly valuable, and 
is especially reserved for imperial use and build- 
ings ; and the cedar wood of Japan, according to 
Thuiiberg, is a species of cypress. The cedar of 
Guiana is the wood of Icica altissiraa. The white 
wood or white cedar of Jamaica is Bignonia 
leucoxylon. The word ‘cedar,’ in the United 
States, is applied to various genera of the pine 
family. The white cedar of the southern swamps 
is a cypress ; the wood of Juniper us Yirginiana is 
called red or pencil cedar, that of J. Bermudiana 
is called Bermuda cedar, and that of J. Barbadensis 
is called Barbadoes cedar, while the juniper of the 
north of Spain and south of France and of the 
Levant is from J. oxycedrus. The white cedar of 
North America, a less valuable wood than the red 
cedar, is yielded by Cupressus thyoides. The 
cedar of New Zealand is Hartighsea spectabilis. 
The cedar of the Amazon is from the Cedrela 
odoiata of Von Martins, Under the term cedar, 
Colonel Frith described a reddish-coloured wood 
of Palghat, specific gravity 0*507, as a large tree, 
wood aromatic and used for furniture ; and under 
the name of cedar-root be mentioned a very 




CEDED DISTRICTS. 


CEDRELA TOONA. 


aromatic weod, used for ornamental furniture in h.W. Himalaya, m Ku^i 

Palf'hat. These two are possibly from the Cedrela Hills, Kangra, and Kaghaii, from 4j00 to bO J) 
toona. The wood of the cedar of Lebanon, as feet above the sea, up to near the Indus. Its 

now met with, is not in much esteem; but that wood is often very red, and has a strong fetid 


of the CedruB deodara of the Himalaya really smell wheu fresh ; it is lighter and of more open 

possesses all the good qualities for which those of texture than 0. toona, for wluch it is often sold. . 
Lebanon were praised. Specimens of the wood of It stands water well, is well suited for bridges, and 
the Indian cedar, Ccdriis deodara, and of the is made into sieyes.^ A cubic foot weighs o l ibs, 
cypreas, Cupressus torulosa, from the Himalayas, J)r . Ckgliorn^ Pmij. Kept. ; otewart^ I anj, 1 lants ; 

sliowii by Dr. Royle at the Exhibition of Powell, .fir- a 

1^551 ; the former has been introduced into Eng- CEDRELA SHSEhibIS. A. de Jumeu, An 
land as a beautiful ornamenbd tree, but appears elegant tree of Europe and China; wood hke 
to promise well as a useful timber tree, as the that of Cedrela toona, Roxb,, used for cigar boxes, 
wood works well and freely. The bastard cedar -^Muelhr. 

are woo<k of Cedrela toona, Itoxh., and of Guazama CEDRELA TOONA. Roxh. Toon, 

tornentosa, Kuntk ; and the Goa cedar is the hexandra, Wall in Roxb. 

Cupressus Luaitoica^-Fawteer; Tunna, Toon, BENO.,Sisa. Toon tree, . . . Eno. 

Jhltzapfel; ISPCulhch; WilUams Middle King^ Kooruk, . . .Bombay. Toona, .... Hind, 

f/om, p.^ayS; Burton^ s City of the Salt Lake; Thit-ka-do, . . , Borm. Kooruk, . . . Make. 

llarrit, Nat. Ilkl. of Bible. Tunda Can. Wunjooli maram? . Tam. 


-Mueller, 

CEDRELA TOONA. Roxh. Toon. 
C. hexandra, Wall in Roxh. 


Bombay. Toona, . 
, Borm. Kooruk, 


Ilarrh, Nat. Uisf. of Bible. Tunda, .... Can. Wuniooii manim? . Tam. 

CEDED DISTRICTS, a territory under the Sauolamara, . . „ 1 Nandi, . .... xel. 

Madras Presidency, in the centre of tiie Peninsula, This large and valuable tree grows at the foot 
now apportioned into the Bellary, Cuddapah, and of the Himalayas, and to the south, in Bengal and 
ICurnool collectorates. This tract of country botli Peninsulas of India, in varying abundance, 
belonged to the Mysore sovereign Tipu, and after Abundant 25 miles north-east of Trevandrum ; is 
Ills death fell to the share of the Hyderabad state, found in the Mysore and Salem jungles in large 
Shortly afterwards, under the treaty of 1803, this quantities ; also along the crest of the ghats from 
share was ceded to the British on their imdertak- Travancore to Goa. In Coimbatore it is a 
ing to provide a subsidiary force of about ten valuable timber tree of large size. In the raees 
thousand soldiers. Their numbers in 1808 did of S. Konkan and Lower Canara, the tree is more 
not exceed 5000, stationed at Secunderabad, six common. It grows abundantly in some of the deep 
miles from Hyderabad, in the Dekhan. There is mvines in western Kandesh, and it grows in the 
one large rnilitory cantonment at Bellary, and a ravines of tlie Konkan. At the Tambur river, in 


sanatorium, 37 miles distant, at Ramandnig. Tlie 
people of the districts are partly Canarese, partly 


East Nepal, Dr. Hooker measured a toon tree 
(Cedrela) 30 feet in girth at five feet above the 


Teling, the linguistic Ixiundary being a little east ground. The wood is a choice one for cabinet 
and south of Beliary. The minerals are iron purposes, but is not used for any others, ex^pt 
ore, lead, antimony, manganese, diamonds, alum, for house beams when it is procurable in sufficient 


muriate of soda, natron or native soda, saltpetre, 
gun-fiints, and marble. The same term is applied 


quantity. It is called bastard cedar from an 
aromatic resin exuding from it, resembling that of 


gun-mnts, and marble. The same term is applied aromatic resm exuding trom it, resemDimg tnat ot 

to the districts ceded in 1801 by the Nawab Vizir the American cedar. It is often sold in Madras 

of Oudh, which now form the eastern portion of the under the general name of Chittagong wood, 
N.W. Provinces, and include Allahabad, Azim- and is the most valuable of the woods known 
ghiir, B'arrakhabad, Etawa, Gorakhpur. — Newbold. by that commercial name, — the true Chittagong 
CEDRELACE/E, the toon-tree tribe of plants, wood, however, being Cbicrassia tabularis. 
comprising the genera Cedrela, Chickrassia,Chloro- Cedrela toona has an erect trunk of great height 

xjlou, Fliiidersia, Soymida,aiid Swietenia ; several and size, with smooth grey bark. The flowers are 

species of these grow in the East Indies. Besides very numerous, small, wdiite, and fragrant, like 


the species of Cedrela below% Kurz names Cedrela } honey, 
nmltijnga of Pegu. I winged 

CEDRELA ODORATA. Macfadyen. I comme 

Ch’un-shu, Ciui-pi, Hiang-ch’-un, Chun-pi, . . Chin, species 


honey. The seeds are numerous, imbricated., 
winged. It seems probable that the trees known 
commercially as toon are at least different 
species ; but the woods sold under this name are 


A timber tree of China ; its wood resembles | all red-coloured, of varying hues. The Gumsiir 
mahogany, and is used in cabinet work. The bark Mahalimbo wood, said to be this tree, and to 
of the trunk and root and the fruit are used inter- be tolerably common, is described as not liable to 
nally as an astringent. The tender spring leaves be attacked by insects, and is on that account 
are eaten, and the silkworm is fed upon them, used for making boxes, etc. The fruit and bark 
and also ou the leaves of the ailanthiis. The are used medicinally in fever and rheumatism, 
leaves are mixed with those of the catalpa, and The bark is powerfully astringent, but not bitter ; 
made into a wash as a remedy for baldness, and native physicians use it in conjunction with the 
they are tfiken internally as an antiscorbutic, powdered nut of the Csesalpinia bondiicella, an 
The timber is particularly recommended for intense bitter. M. Nees von Esenbeck has pub- 
wainscoting rooms, and for chests and the inside lished an account of some experiments on the 
work of clothes presses and drawers, from the bark, which indicated the existence of a resinous 
circumstance that vermin are not known to breed astringent, a brown astringent matter, and a 
in it, and for splitting into shingles to cover gummy brown extractive matter resembling 


houses. They are very durable. — Macfad . ; Smith, ulraine. The bark was used in Java by Blume in 
CEDRELA SERRATA. Royle, epidemic fevers, diarrhoea, and other complaints. 

Hill toon, .... Eng. I Drava, Drawi, , .Panj. Horsfield ‘ gave it in dysentery, but only in the 
Tuni, .... Hind. I Drab, Dimri, . . „ last stage, when inflammatory symptoms had 

This tree is found in most of the. valleys of the disappeared. Its flowers, in conjunction with 
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safflower, are used by tbe inhabitants of Mysore 
for dyeing the beautiful red colour called there 
Ckil-i-nari. A cubic foot weighs 28-41 lbs. — Drs, 
Roxburgh^ i 635, Hooker^ Mason^ Gibson, Cleg^ 
liorn^ Stewart; Beddome ; Voigt; Powell, 

CEDRUS DEODARA. Lamhert Deodar. 

Pinus deodara, Boxb, 

Sacred Indian fir, . Eno. | Kelu, . HiMAU 

Himalayan cedar, , ,, ICilei, Killar, . . sj 
Devadara, . * HiND. | Klelmung, Keling, Tibet, 

Cedrus deodara is a magnificent tree growing 
on the mountains of Kedar Kantba, Nepal, and 
Tibet, up to heights of 7000 and 12,000 feet ; as 
also in the woods of Almorah, at Kullu, Kangra, 
and Kaghan. I'he resinous wood is very durable, 
lasting from 200 to 400 years. The tract in the 
Sutlej valley producing deodara lies between long. 
77^ 59' and 78° 31' E., and lat. 31° 23^' and 81° 40' 
N. (Panj. Rep. p. 4), The deodara is not abundant 
in Hazara (except in Kaghan), and is becoming 
scarce. Dr. Cieghorn only observed it on the 
north side of the Mochpura range^, towards the 
Jhelum, and sparingly on Thandiani. Mr. Strong 
measured a deodara tree in the deodar forest at 
Nachar after felling, 122 feet long, the butt end 
girth 14 feet 6 inches, and the top 12 feet 4 inches ; 
another standing about 150 feet high, girth at 
l>ottom 18 feet 4 inches. Some he measured 
26 feet in girth. The average, taking the whole 
forest, is not less than 15 feet girth at bottom. The 
trees are full of turpentine. Cedrus deodara 
timber is very useful for railway purpcBes, and 
12,000 tons were sent down the Ohenab In one 
year. Deodara was abundant in Bussahir. In the 
territories of Mandi and Sukhet, and in the hill 
states of Koti Kamharsen, and Bagi, which over- 
look the Lower Sutlej, all the good deodar trees 
(Kelu) have of late years been removed from 
within three miles of the river ; but the interior 
hills of Bussahir are extensively clothed with the 
finest deodara, particularly on the upper parts of 
the northern slopes, commencing at Nachar, and 
terminating near the Hangarang ridge, which 
forms the northern limit of this beautiful tree, 
and indeed of all arboreous vegetation, except 
birch and junipers. In travelling along the 
Hindustan and Tibet road, many cedars may be 
seen 20 feet in girth, and 100 to 130 feet in height. 
It is supposed to be identical with the cedar of 
Lebanon. Its wood is fragrant, of a reddish- 
yellow colour, highly resinous and inflammable ; 
very durable ; yields valuable timber, not subject 
to warp. The natives of the hills venerate the 
groves surrounding their temples and religiously 
conserve them, whilst to the State the wood is of 
the greatest importance for house and bridge 
building. — Eng, Cyclop.; Cleg. Repi. on Panj.; 
Kula and Kangra,, pp. 4 to 190; Hook, Him. 
Journ. ii. p. 41 ; Hodgson's Nagasaki, pp. 342-3 ; 
Royle's III. Him. Bot. p. 350 ; Powell ; Gamble. 

CEDRUS LIBANL Barr. Cedar of Lebanon, 
a native of Lebanon and Taurus ; attains to 60 or 
100 feet in height. The largest in the latter part of 
the 19 th century measured thirty feet in diameter, 
and covered a circumference of about 120 feet. 
Their number has gradually been diminishing. In 
1550 Bellon reckoned 30. In 1600 only 24 re- 
mained. In 1650 only 23. In 1700, 16; and in 
1800, 7 ; and these seven trees are perhaps the 
sole witnesses from biblical times. The cones of 
the deodara are identical with those of the cedar 


of Lebanon ; the deodara has generally longer and 
more pale bluish leaves and weeping branches, but 
these characters seem to be unusually developed 
in English gardens ; for several persons, well ac- 
quainted with the deodar at Simla, when asked to 
point it out in the Kew Gardens, have indicated 
the cedar of Lebanon, and when shown the deodar, 
declared that they never saw that plant in the 
Himalaya. 0. Atlmtim, Manettl, is the Atlas 
cedar. — Hooker's Him. Journ. p. 41. 

OELASTRACEjE, spindle trees. The English 
name is derived from the use made of its very 
compact wood. In India the genera of this order 
are Oelastrus, Elseodendron, Euonymus, Kurriinia, 
and Microtropis, with the sub-orders Hippocratea 
and Trigonlese. Oelastrus spinosus, Royle, is a 
thorny shrub. 

OELASTRUS EMARGINATUS. Willde. 
Chennee cbintoo, Tei,. This shrub, which grows 
on the Coromandel coast, makes good fences and 
fuel, — Roxb. i. 622. 

OELASTRUS MONTANA. Roxb. 

G. panicTilatus, WiffAt. j C, Sonegalensis, Lam. 


Malkanguni, 
Katjguni, 
Danti chettu, 


Hind. 

Mahe. 

Tel. 


Gaja Chinno, 
Gi-changi, . . 
Pedda danti, 


Tel. 


A scrubby, crooked shrub, found on the Coro- 
mandel coast and in barren hills, chiefly of the 
Dekhan. The wood, hard and durable, is sought 
after as a choice dunnage for roof tiles, said to 
last for forty years, a duration greatly exceeding 
that of any other dunnage material— -RoorA i. 621 ; 
Gibson; Voigt; Rohde. 

OELASTRUS PANIOULATUS. Wilkie. 


0. nutans, 

0. Rothiana, Schultes. 


Staff tree, . . 
Malkanguni, . 
Valuluvy, . . 

Mai kang kanni, 
Mala-erikata, 


Eng. 

Hind. 

Tam. 


Tel. 


Oeanothus paniculatus, 
Heyne. 

Scutia paniculata, Bon. 
Bavungi, .... Tel. 
Gundu meda, . 

Maneru, . . 

Mai erikata, . 

Maiyala erikat, 


A large scrambling shrub, grows in most parts 
of India. The red seeds are given to cattle, and 
are officinal, being considered hot, and adminis- 
tered for rheumatism. The leaves also are offi- 
cinal ; and a deep scarlet-coloured oil, obtained by 
expression from the seeds, is rubbed externally and 
given internally in rbeuraatism. The oleu m nigrum, 
an empyreumatic black oily fluid, is obtained by 
the destructive distillation of the seeds, but it does 
not differ in any sensible degree from the empy- 
reumatic products of the distillation of the common 
fixed oils, containing naphtha and other carburets 
of hydrogen. Large quantities would doubtless 
yield paraffin and creosote. The seeds have a hot 
biting taste ; and the oleum nigrum obtained from 
them was at one time largely employed in Beri- 
beri. In Ajmir the seed is imported from Mar- 
war and Godwar; is there considered sudorific, 
and generally heating, and is swallowed whole in 
rheumatism. It is used in horse mesalihs. — O' Sh. 
p. 271; Gen. Med. Top. p. 146 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart; 
Malcolmson, p. ; Gamble, 

CELEBES is called by the natives Wugi. It 
is an island in the Eastern Archipelago. In con- 
figuration it has been compared to a star-fish, from 
which the radiating limbs on one side have been 
removed ; and this very singular form also distin- 
guishes Gilolo, an island not far distant from it to 
the eastward. Celebes occupies the centre of the 
tropical zone, and lies in the Molucca sea. It is 
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composed of fonr peninsulas, with an area of 8578 
ijiiles. its coast presents a great number of bays, 
gulfs, and capes of eccentric outline. The surface 
is lofty, with considerable hills, and towards the 
north arc several active volcanoes. Some of tlie 
mountains rise 7000 feet above the level of the 
sea, usually wdth round or fiat tops. Along the 
borders of the sea are wide plains covered with 
verdure; and beautiful valleys, some of which 
enclose magnificent basins of limpid water, raised 
oil a smooth plateau, encircled by a rim of low 
hills. Thick forests cover the hills and large tracts 
of the level country with oaks, maples, sycamores, 
cedars, teak trees, and the upas. Two southern 
prongs form the Gulf of Boni, which stretches three 
degrees northward into the centre of the island. 
Its entrance is about 80 miles wide, but narrows 
to 30 miles, till at its head it again expands to 45 
miles. Celebes, on its eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands ; and many islands are scattered over the 
bays of Tolo and Torainie, or Gunong Telia. 
Celebes, on its north coast, is in general high, 
bold land. I ts extreme point is called Cape Coffin ; 
and the whole of the islands that stretch from it 
to Menado Bay are sometimes called Banca islands. 
The tongue of land in the north of Celebes, known 
administratively under the name of the Dutch 
Residency of Menado, comprehends all the northern 
extent of the island, from the bay of Palos in the 
west to the cape of Taliabo in the east, and com- 
prises the great bay or arm of the sea of Gunong 
Telia, which stretches in a westerly direction 
betw'een the two peninsulas. The Residency of 
Menado includes under its jurisdiction the whole 
federative states of Minahassa ; the small kingdom 
of the northern coast; also the very extensive 
districts in the west part of the peninsula, where 
Government exercise sway, besides the islands of 
Sangir and Talaut to the north; m well as the 
lesser island of the west coast .and the large gulf 
of Tomini. In 1842 its wpulation was estimated 
about 180,000 souls, exclusive of the Alf ora race. 
In 1881 it was 879,795. 

In the S. W. Peninsula, two languages are 
spoken, the Mangkasa or Mangkasara (which gives 
its name to the Netherland capital Macassar), 
and the IVugi or Bugi, which originally was more 
particularly limited to the coast of the Gulf of 
Boni. Xorth of Macassar, in the most western 
part of the island, is another people, the Mandhar, 
'who speak a third language. On the island of 
Baton, which may be regarded as a part of the 
Peninsula east of the Gulf of Boni, a fourth tongue 
is spoken. In the northern Peninsula are the 
people speaking the Gorontalo and the Menado 
languages (Bikniore, p. 97), Minahassa is in the 
northern extremity of Celebes. In the interior are 
a people whom the coast tribes call Turaju, who are 
said to be cannibals and head-hunters (Bikmore). 
Macassar is the most notorious place in the Eastern 
Archipelago for the Bugi people to run amok. It is 
in fact tlie national mode of committing suicide 
amongst the natives of Celebes, and is therefore 
the fashionable mode of escaping difficulties. Ten 
or twenty persons are sometimes killed and 
wounde<i at one of the amok. Stabbing and 
killing all he meets, the amok runner is at last 
overpowered, and dies in all the excitement 
of battle. It is a delirious intoxication, a tem- 
porary madness, absorbing every thought and 
action (Wallace, i* p. 174). Maca^ar men is a 


common name of the Bugi race. The Macassar 
people were taught Mahomedanism in the early 
part of the 16th century, but the Portuguese 
arrived A.B. 1525, and they embraced Christianity 
(Bikmore, p. 99). The Bugi are now the ^eat 
navigators and traders and the most enterprising 
race of the Eastern Archipelago. In the begin- 
ning of the western monsoon they go in great 
numbers to the Aru islands, which is the principal 
rendezvous for the people of Ceratn,^ Goram, the 
Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, and the adjacent 
coast of New Guinea, a distance from Macassar of 
upwards of 1000 miles. They carry English cali- 
coes, cotton goods of their own manufacture, 
Chinese gongs, and arrack ; and the return cargoes 
are tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl shell, pearls, 
birds of paradise, and trepang, the Malay term for 
all the kinds of holothurise or sea-cucumbers. 
Of trepang alone about 14,000 pikuls are yearly 
shipped from Macassar, of the value of 600,000 
dollars, or £150,000. It is estimated that tlie 
annual value of goods carried by the Bugi to the 
Aru islands from Macassar alone is 80,000 dollars, 
or 200,000 guilders ; and of those token to the 
Aru group from other places, 20,000 dollars, or 
50,000 guilders. — Fiikmore, 101, 

The people of Minahassa differ much from all 
the other people in the Archipelago. They are of 
a light brown or yellow tint, often approaching 
the fairness of a European, of a rather shox*t 
stature, stout, and well made, of an open and 
pleasing countenance, with the usual long, straight, 
jet black hair of the Malays, but disfigured, as 
age advances, with projecting cheek-bones* . The 
coast people, where there has been intermixture, 
are coarse ; but in inland villages, where the race 
is pure, both men and women are remarkably 
handsome. They are quiet and gentle, submis- 
sive to authority, and are easily induced to learn 
and adopt the habits of civilised life ; they seem 
capable of acquiring a considerable amount of in- 
tellectual education, and they are clever mechanics. 
Since 1822, from the introduction of coffee plant- 
ing and a settled government, the people, though 
still speaking different tongues, have become the 
best clothed, best housed, best fed, and best edu- 
cated in the Archipelago. Much of this has been 
due to the tractoble nature of this people, for near 
Menado is a race called Bantek, strong, but in- 
tractable, who have hitherto resisted all efforts to 
improve them. Some of the less civilised tribes 
have semi-Papuan features and hair, while in 
some villages the true Celebes or Bugi physiog- 
nomy prevails. The plateau of Tondano is chiefly 
inhabited by people nearly as white as the Chinese, 
and with very pleasing semi-European features. 
The people of Biau and Sangir much resemble 
these, and Mr. Wallace believes them probably to 
be immigrants from some of the islands of north 
Polynesia. The Papuan type will represent the 
remnant of the aborigines. The languages contain 
a Oelebes-Malay element and a Papuan element, 
along with some radical peculiarities derived from 
the Biau and Sangir islands further north, and 
therefore probably derived from the Philippine 
Islands. 

Celebes has iron, tin, and copper. It has about 
16 species of land mammals, and about 191 
species of birds, 94 of which are peculiar to it. 
Professor Bikmore says (p. 878) gold in great 
quantities occurs over all the northern peninsula 
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from the Minahassa soutli to the isthmus of Palas, 
Lmstoriia rotundifolia is supposed by Mr. Wallace 
to be the fan-palm, and the people make water 
buckets and baskets of the leaf. Celebes has the 
Garpophagaluctuosa, a fine crefun-coloured pigeon, 
also the Coracias Temminckii, and Phjenicophaus 
callirhyncus, one of the finest know'n cuckoos. 
Its bill is of a brilliant yellow, red, and black. 
Ornitlioptera remus, the largest and most beautiful 
of all the butterflies, is found in Celebes. Accipiter 
trinotatus, a beautiful hawk with elegant rows 
of large round white spots on the tail; Strix 
Rosenbergii and S. Javanica, the latter in all the 
islands up to Lombok. Phlegsenas tristigmati 
is the ground dove of Celebes. The Maleo, or 
Megacephalon riibripes, deposits itB eggs in the 
loose sand of the sea-beach, in holes just above 
high-water mark; the female lays one large egg, 
wliich she covers over and returns to the forest ; 
but many birds lay in the same hole. A dozen 
eggs are often found together. One egg fills 
an ordinary teacup, from 4 to 44 inches long, 
and 24 to 24 wide. They are very good to eat, 
and much sought after. The hen-bird takes no 
further care of the eggs, which the young bird 
breaks through about the 18th day, and runs at 
once to the forest. Each hen lays six or eight 
eggs in a season of two or three months. Gittura 
cyanotes, the forest kingfisher. Meropogon For- 
steni (Carpophaga Forsteni) is a fruit pigeon of 
North Celebes. Buceros cassidix, the great horn- 
bill of Celebes. Trichoglossus ornatus, a beautiful 
brush-tongued parrakeet. Corvus advena, a rare 
black and white crow. Anoa depressicornis (Sapi 
utan, Malay) is the wild cow of Celebes; it is 
smaller than other wild cattle, and is found in the 
mountains. Cynopithecus nigrescens, the black 
baboon monkey. Tachyris zarinda, a rare butter- 
fly, with cinnabar red wings. Idea tondana, a 
semi-transparent butterfly of Celebes. Papilio 
androcles, one of the largest and rarest of swallow- 
tailed butterflies. Cicindela heros and C. gloriosa 
also occur, the latter of a rich velvety green 
colour. — Quarterly Review^ No. 222 ; Bikmore^s 
Travels^ pp. 101-378; CrawfurdCs Dictionary^ i. 
p. 243 ; /Sv. John's Indian Archipelago^ i. p. 351 ; 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago; Horsburgh; TeiU'- 
minck^ Coup d'GBil sur les Possessions Neerlan- 
daises, iii. p. 5 ; Journ, hid. Arch. 1850, p. 764 ; 
Jameson's Ed. Journ. 1822, p. 402. 

CELERY, Apium graveolens. 

Knrufs, .... Arab. I Kin-tsai, .... Chin, 
Ku’kiii, .... Chin. 1 Ye-kin-tsai, ... „ 

Celery is a hardy biennial found wild in various 
parts of Europe, in the southern hemisphere, and 
in California, by the side of ditches near the sea, 
where the water is brackish, 1 1 is rank and coarse, 
but by cultivation it is transformed into a sweet 
and wholesome esculent. When the plants grow 
in moist ground they are poisonous. The culti- 
vated plant grows best in a rich, well-drained soil. 
The process of excluding the light, by covering 
the stems with earth, also tends to render the 
poison, peculiar to the wild plant, inert. The 
seeds are sold in every Indian bazar, and used as 
stimulants by the native practitioners. The roots 
are also employed in medicine. The essential oil, 
dissolved in strong spirit, gives an essence a drop 
of which will communicate a strong and fine 
flavour of celery to a tureen of soup. Celeriac is 
a variety of celery, and managed similarly ; root 


used for stews. — Riddell; Jaffiry; O'Shattglinessy, 
p. 357. 

CELIBACY is the rule with all the Buddhist 
priesthood, with the gurus of most sects of 
Hindus, also with the men and w^omen of the 
Manbhow sect ; the Phoongyes, Talapoins, 
Lamas, and nuns of the Buddhists ; the Jain 
priesthood also are celibates, as also since the 
11th century aU the priesthood of the Romish 
Christians. The Sherif families of Mecca affect 
marrying female slaves, thereby showing the in- 
tense pride which finds no Arab noble enough 
for them. Others take to wife Bedouin girls; 
their blood, therefore, is by no means pure. The 
worst feature of their system is the forced celibacy 
of their daughters: they are never married into 
any but Sherif families ; consequently they often 
die in spinsterhood. The effects of this custom 
are most pernicious, for though celibacy exists in 
the East, it is by no means synonymous with 
chastity. Here it springs from a morbid sense of 
honour, and arose, it is popularly said, from an 
affront taken by a Sherif against his daughter’s 
husband. But all Arabs condemn the practice. 
— Burtons Mecca, iii. p. 33. 

GELOSIA ALBIDA. Linn. 

Booroondie, . , Sansk. 1 Gurugu kura, . . . Tel. 
Pannay keeray, . Tam. 1 

This genus of plants is of the order Amaran- 
taceae. Roxburgh (i. pp. 678-9) mentions G. 
argentea, C. cernua, C. comosa, and C, cristata. 
0 . cernua, drooping cockscomb, is cultivated as 
a flower.— Jn?. 

CELOSIA ARGINTEA. Linn. 

Tsing-siang, . . . Ohin, Chil-chil, Sil, . . Hind* 

Ts’au Kiueh-ming, „ Salyara, ; . . . ,, 

White cockscomb, . Bng. Beo-koti, , . , , „ 

Safed murghkes, . Hind. Gurugu, .... Tel. 
Sarwari, Sar-pankha, ,, Panche chettu, . , ,, 

It grows all over China. It is a troublesome 
weed amongst flax, but the Chinese gather and eat 
it as a vegetable. Its black seeds are used inter- 
nally as a medicine. A double variety is cultivated. 
The single variety, both white and pink, is very 
common in the rains in the cultivated fields of 
India, and cattle eat the plants, especially buf- 
faloes. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 185 ; Smith. 

CELOSIA CRISTATA. Linn. Var. a. rubra. 


Kyet mouk, . , Bubm. 
Ki-kwan, . . , Chin. 
Crested cockscomb, Eng. 
Pila Murghkes, . Hind. 
Lai Murghkes, 


Taj i Khurus, . . Hind, 
Kanju, . . . . „ 

Brra-kodi juttu iota 
'kura, . Tel*"'; 

Kodi juttu tota kura, „ 
Both white and yellow varieties are cultivated in 
gardens. The Hindi, Telugu, and Burman names 
signify cockscomb, like the English. — Mason. 

CELSIA COROMANDELIANA. Vahl. Kuk- 
shima. A garden weed in India, growing in waste 
places in the Dekhan, on the banks of rivers, and 
near still waters. The inspissated juice of the 
leaves is given in dysentery, acting as a sedative 
and astringent. — Drury. 

CELT implements of manufacture, agriculture, 
and for domestic purposes, used by ancient pre- 
historic races of the world. They have been dis- 
covered in Europe and India. Mr, Allan Plume, 
C.B,, discovered many in Hindustan, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor others at Lingasugur in the 
Raicbore Doab. They are of flint or chalcedony. 
Mr, W. Theobold and Captain Fryer found celts 
or stone weapons in the country extending up- 
wards of ,200 miles east of the Toris river, and 
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accnniul{it<6<l at Karo in Kirweo, Dr. Mason found 
tliem in Burma almost identical with those found 
in Europe. The celt chipping or hewing stone, 
the thunderbolt, the coin de foudre, laierre de 
tonerre, the Til hugger steen of the Germans, may 
have been the moen souronsof Brittany, a hatchet, 
axe, chisel, adze, or wedge. They are numerous 
in the Channel Islands, Those found in the 
Kamatic are of fibroHte, those of the Swiss lakes 
are of jade. The natives of Kirwee have adonied 
some of the celts with a daub of red paint as 
Siva, Most of the Andamanese stone chips seem 
to be arrow-heads for shooting fish, or intended 
to be used with the fingers in dividing fish and 
fiesh. Flint and chert chippings have been dis- 
covered at Kaleyzur, Jubbulpur, and Kutturea. 
Polished celts occur in Central India, Cores have 
been found near the Indus, and fiakes and cor^ 
near Jubbulpur. 

CELTIS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Uiraacese. C. australis and 0. Caucasica are the 
Batkar, Hind., of Kaghan. 0. dysodoxylon, Thw.^ 
the Guranda gass of the Singhalese, is a small tree 
which grows up to 5000 feet in ttie Central 
Province . — CleqhoryiLS Report; Thw, ZeyL p. 267. 

CELTIS AUSTRALIS, the lotus tree of N. 
Africa, ’ S, Europe, and S. Asia, ascends the 
Himalaya to 9000 feet. It attains a height of 50 
feet, and lives to a thousand years. Berries edible, 
wood hard and dense, suited for turnery and carving. 
The stem-wood is fine-grained, easily cleft, and of 
a splendid yellow tinge. The branch-wood is 
excellent for whip-sticks. — Vo7i Mutller. 

CELTIS CAUCASICA. Willde, Nettle tree. 

Kash. 


Bigni, Bingu, . Chenab. 
Xharg, Wattaman, „ 
Eatkarar, . . . Jhelum. 


Biimdu, Bmmij; 

Brimla, . . . . », 

Takhum, Tago, Tb.-Ind. 
Frait— Kangal mirch, ludarba, Hind. 

This fine tree is common, wild, from 2500 to 8500 
feet in the Panjab Himalaya, and occurs in Trans- 
Indus down to 1500 feet ; and Dr. Griffith says it 
is cultivated in Afghanistan. It attains 16f feet 
in girth ; and trees of seven or eight feet are not 
uncommon. Its timber is white, light, soft, weak, 
and subject to the attacks of insecta It is chiefly 
used for fanner’s work, charcoal and fuel. Dr. 
Beilew mentions that in the Peshawur valley it is 
often made into charms to keep off the evil eye 
from man and beast, and Dr. Cleghprn states that 
its bark is used for sandals. — Dr, Belkw ; J. X. 
iSteicart^ M,D., p. 209 ; ClegJioriv, 

CELTIS ERIOCARPA, nettle tree, koo of the 
Pan jab, is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungoam, at an elevation of 6000 feet. 
Bark used for making shoes. — Clegliorn, 

CELTIS NEPALENSIS. Planch. Batkar, 
Tago, of the Trans-Indus and Panjab. Dr. Stewart 
found it in parts of the Jhelum basin and Trans- 
Indus at about 2500 to 3500 feet. The Pathans 
are said to use its tough wood for churn-sticks.— 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

CELTIS ORIENTALIS. L. Indian nettle tree. 

Sponia orientalis, Cominers. 


Gadda nelli, . , , 
I Urn kanija nalifca, , 


Tubunna, Chakan, Beng. 

Mallam toddalx, Maleal. 

Karak, . , . Panj. 

A tree which is pretty common all over India, 
and in Kullu is planted in avenues. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton says the under bark of this tree, like 
that of the W est India kind, consisting of numerous 
reticulated fibres, forms a kind of natural cloth, 
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used by the Garo (Lin. Trans, xvii. p. 209) as a 
kind of rug. The Garo make several such cloths 
of different colours from various barks. The Garo 
who come to the plains, generally buy some small 
ends of cloths from the Bengalis, to attend the 
hauts (fairs) in, not as clothing to protect them 
from wind and weather, — Eoxb. ii. 65 ; lioyle^ Fib, 
PI, 317 ; ClegJiorn ; Kullu, 80. 

CELTIS TRINERYIA. Roxh. iii. 65. 0. 

Roxburghii, Planchon, This good-sized tree grows 
in Eastern Bengal, is met with on the Eastern Ghats 
of the Madras Presidency, Golconda Mils near 
Vizagapatam, at 3000 feet elevation ; also on the 
Bombay Ghats. 

CELTIS WIGHTIL Wight, Ic, Not uncommon 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon, — Th. ZeyL 

CEMENT. 

Ohuna, .... Hind. | Sinalto, .... It, 
Mortel, Kitt, Band, Ger. ] Cliunambu, . . . Tam. 

lime, septarise, dolomite, magnesite, gypsum, 
and other substances are used in manufacturing 
cements. The shell lime of Sooloorpett is a pure 
carbonate of lime. Thekankar or nodular lime- 
stones of India are more durable, though not so 
white. Septarise, or Parker’s cement stones, ac- 
company the strata of blue and white potter’s clay 
and kaolin that are so common in the Madias 
Presidency. The best hydraulic septaxiae occur at 
A wady near ^Madras, at Bangalore and Chingleput. 
A very fine hydraulic cement on the banks of the 
Godavery was extensively used in the construction 
of the Godavery and Kistna anicuts. A very good 
hydraulic limestone occurs along with the blue 
slate of Cuddapah, and the dolomites of the Ceded 
Districts and the Northern Gircars make good 
cements. The magnesite of Salem, Bangalore, and 
Yizianagram acquires great hardness of surface, 
but is deficient in adhesiveness. It possesses some 
good hydraulic properties, but has disappointed 
the expectations at first formed of its usefulness. 

The ordinary Indian cement is lime in its various 
forms ; a cement capable of bearing a pressure of 
650 to 1000 pounds and upwards is produced 
from ordinary kankar, combined with a certain 
proportion of pure limestone. Kankar is a lime- 
stone mostly nodular, always freshwater and 
recent, — in most cases in the act of being formed 
under our eyes. It is sometimes found in thick 
stratified be^ like the travertine near Rome, and 
seems in this case to have been formed by calcareou s 
springs ; more generally it is met with in clay or 
alluvial soil, in the shape of small pieces from the 
size of peas or filberts to that of the hand. In the 
blue clay which stretches along the Indian shores 
it is found in vast abundance, generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms ; indeed, it abounds in 
every rice field and open soil all over the country. 
The more recent varieties seem to be formed by 
the agency of the rains ; when the earth abounds 
with vegetation, the tepid waters are charged with 
fixed air, and dissolve the lime prevailing in the 
soil everywhere around, the mineral being again 
thrown down as the advancing season dispels the 
excess of gas. It in this state absorbs the clayey 
matter around, and cements it into kankar. This 
is collected by the lime-burner, placed with fire- 
wood in small-sized conical kilns, and burnt in the 
usual way. It contains 72 of carbonate of lime, 
16 of sand, and 11 of clay and oxide of iron. 
Mixed with half its weight of river sand, it makes 
an excellent mortar j burnt in pieces of a cubic 
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iucb or 80 in siaie, and then powdered without 
slaking, it forms a first-rate water cement, setting 
in a few minutes, and becoming as hard as stone. 
At Poona the finer varieties of kaiikar are burnt 
with charcoal, in neat kilns 2|- feet high and in 
diameter at the base. These hold about a cubic 
foot of material, or about 86 lbs. of charcoal and 
kankar in equal parts. When burnt, it is slaked and 
then made up into bricks, which are sold in the 
bazar for the purpose of whitewashing. The finer 
kinds of lime and cement on the Coromandel coast 
are made from shells. A piece of ground about 
ten feet square is laid down even, and floored over 
witli clay ; an upright pole is placed at each end 
of this, and a sheet stretched out with back-stays 
spread between the poles, which are steadied with 
strings. On the floor a bed of shells and rice-chafi 
alternately, about ten inches thick and eight feet 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood is 
placed along the windward side of this, and when 
tiie sea breeze sets in the wood is kindled. As the 
heat extends to leeward, and the shells become 
calcined, the lime-burners draw off the fore-parts 
of them with a stick, and so soon as they have 
cooled on the floor sufficiently to allow them to be 
handled, they are x>laced in a scoop basket, and the 
dirt and epidermis winnowed from them. The 
shells, now white and pearly, are next thrown 
into a small-sized vat partially filled with water ; 
here they for some time boil from the effects of 
the heat and slaking. The whole in a short time 
settles down into a fine semi-fluid mass, which 
is taken out and slightly dried, and is now ready 
for use. A good hydraulic cement is formed of 
the blue clay of Madras and shell lime. 

Bitumen or asphalte seems to have been em- 
ployed as cement in Babylon. The works of salt 
and bitumen even yet around Hit, give a most 
singular appearance to the country; and the most 
learned geographers are of opinion that the town 
of Hit is the Is of Herodotus, whence the Baby- 
lonians drew the bitumen in which they set their 
bricks. 

All over the East an exceedingly hard cement, 
which they use as mortar and to form the lining 
of baths and reservoirs, is made with equal parts 
of wood ashes, thoroughly sifted, and powdered 
lime, and by others with two parts of lime to one 
of ashes, but in either case these materials are 
well mixed. Water is then poured upon them, 
and they are well kneaded, after which the mass 
is beaten for six days by two men with large 
sticks, uninterruptedly, except at night ; when it 
becomes a little solid on one side, it is turned over 
and beaten on the other, care being taken to 
moisten it occasionally, lest it should become too 
dry. When thus well mixed, it is folded and 
turned, and beaten again and again till the sixth 
day, when it is ready for use. In building, this 
cement is laid between the bricks, which are 
tightly pressed upon each other ; for lining it is 
laid upon the surface that is to be covered, and 
spread with a flat and polished flint, for it must 
not be touched with the hand, as it would burn. 
Three layers are pub on successively, and the 
third is washed over with oil, but of what kind is 
immaterial ; when it is dry, nothing can equal the 
beauty and solidity of this cement, which is called 
^sarooj.’ There is another description, called 
‘ sarooj maghrebi,’ bub it is not so much used ; 
this is composed of one-third of hot lime, one of 


sifted sand, and one of poimde<I brick. — Ferrki\ 
Hist of Afghan, pp. 206-9 ; Skinner's Ocerland 
Journey^ JP* *’ Baist in Bomhag Times. 

CENOBITA, a genus of hermit crabs in mol- 
luscs. 0. clypeata, Edm.^ Asiatic seas ; C. rugosa, 
Indian Ocean ; C. spinosa, Asiatic seas; 0. perlata, 
South Seas. 

CENSUS* A rough census of the population, 
called ‘ Khana-shumari,’ was always made under 
the Indian princes. The dislike to a census in the 
East appears to arise from the necessity of men- 
tioning their women, also a vague fear that 
Government is plotting some mischief against 
them, and a superstitious aversion to assist in 
rousing divine wrath by what they consider such 
a display of pride as that of numbering the people. 
Since the year 1867, the British Indian Govern- 
ment has had a census of several provinces, 
followed in 1871-72 and 1881 by a general census 
of all India. That of 1881 was estimated to cost 
twenty lakhs = £200,000. 

CENTAUREA BEHMEN. Linn. 

Behmen-abiad, . Arab, j Suffaid behmeii, . • By. 

Centaurea is a genus of ornamental flowering 
plants common in India. The flowers are fragrant, 
and of different shades of colour — purple, blue, 
yellow, white, red, brown, etc. 0. atropurpurea 
is the sweet sultan. 0. Behmen root is brought 
from Kabul, and is used in special diseases as a 
bitter tonic and purgative. The red kind, Behmen 
lal or Behmen snrkh, is said by some to be the root 
of the Salvia haematoides. — Powell, i. 355. 

CENTETES ILLIGER. Smith. 

Wei; Wei-shu, , Cnm. | Ten-reo or Tend-rec, Eng. 

Several species of this genus of mammals are 
said to occur in China. The bristles are made 
into brushes.— 

CENTIPEDES are very common in the East 
Indies two to six inches long. They are generally 
supposed to be poisonous, but such is not the case. 

CENTRAL ASIA is a term used differently by 
geographers, ethnologists, and politicians ; by the 
last of these it is usually applied to the region 
intervening between Russia in Asia on the north, 
and Persia and Afghanistan on the south, and 
lying to the west of Chinese Tartary, its chief 
western boundary being the Caspian Sea. The 
Russians often restrict the term Central Asia to the 
second great division of the Central Asiatic high- 
lands of their Asiatic possessions, which is mainly 
comprised within the Aralo-Caspian depression. 
The vast plateau of Central Asia proper has on 
its east the lofty table-land of the Bolor moun- 
tains, which form the western boundary of Chinese 
Turkestan and Dzungaria, and the river Irtish ; 

I the northern boundary is W estern Siberia, and 
Afghanistan lies south-east. The northern half of 
Central Asia consists of the Kirghiz desert, which 
is mountainous and rugged on the east, and full 
of saline steppes on the west. In the midst of 
the southern half lies the Sea of Aral, on the 
western side of which, up to the Caspian Sea on 
the west, there stretches a broad tract of desert. 
But on its eastern side is a fertile tract, watered 
. by the Syr Darya and Amu Darya, the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, and it is in this fertile tract that 
the conquests of Russia were made between 1864 
and 1868. After long years spent in fortifying 
posts, in 1864 Russia made a sudden irruption 
into the upper valley of the Jaxartes, and took, 
three forts of Khokand, viz. Aoulietta, Turkestan, 
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and Ghemkend. In the spring of 1865 the chief 
of Khokand fell in battle *, and in June 1865 the 
city of Taslikend was stormed. On the 20th May 
1866 they fought and won the battle of Irdjar 
against the Bokhariotes, and later in the year 
captured the forts of Oratepe and Juzak, within 
40 miles of Samarcand. On the 18 th May 1868 
a great battle was fought under the walls of 
Samarcand, and the city surrendered ; and later in 
the year Bokhara yielded (Fortnightly Review, 
July 1868). In these operations the Russians 
used only 2000 and 8000 men, and never had 
more than 15,000 in ail Turkestan. Russian 
Turkestan has a population of two millions, viz, 
Bokhara, 1,000,000; Khokand, 900,000; Khiva 
(less tlie independent Turkoman tribes), 300,000. 
During the fifteen years, 1867 to 1882, that 
General Kaufman was governor-general of Turkes- 
tan, Russia became paramount in Khiva (1873), 
took Kuldja from the Chinese, and again restored 
it, and subdued the Tekke Turkoman. Kuldja 
was important to Russia so long as the advance 
upon. India lay through Turkestan ; but directly 
the line of aggression was shifted to the Trans- 
Caspian region, it was seen at once how relatively 
inferior any annexations in the direction of Kasii- 

f ar were to those by way of Akhal and Merv. 

Russian rule in Turkestan is harsh, but it is far 
ahead of Chinese administration in Kashgar, 
particularly in the extreme resect and tolerance 
accorded to the Mahomedans in the exercise of 
their religion. 

The south-eastern boundary line, along the 
Afghan frontier, was accurately laid down by 
agreement witli the British Government in 1878. 
The south-western boundary line, along the Per- 
sian frontier, under agreement with the Persian 
Government in 1882, now runs from the south- 
east comer of the Caspian up the Atrek valley to 
Chat, at the junction of the Sumbar, thence east- 
wards along the water-parting to a point south- 
e^tof Askabad. 

The Caspian Sea is the lowest part of the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and all the streams of 
Centml Asia ought to disembogue into the 
Caspian ; but the river Emba alone reaches that 
outlet. All the rest run dry, like the Tajand, 
Murghab, Zar-afshaii, Cbui, Talas, and Sail, or 
else, like the Oxus and Jaxartes, become absorbed 
in the Aral. 

The mountain ranges in this region comprise 
the Karakorum, Kouen Lun, Pamir, and Tian 
Shan. The Pamir forms the nucleus of the whole 
Central Asiatic highland system. Here converge 
the Hindu Kush and Plimalaya from the south- 
west and south-east, the Kouen Lun from the 
east, the Tian Shan from the north-east ; while 
the plateau itself merges westwards in the snowy 
highhmds and ice-fields about the sources of the 
Zar-afshan, between the valleys of the Amu 
Darya (Oxus) and Syr Darya (Jaxartes). It 
consists of a vast plateau formation, some 80,000 
square miles in extent, with a mean elevation of 
^t least 15,000 feet, culminating in the east with 
the Tagharma, 25,500 feet. Northwards its limits 
are the Alai and Trans-Alai ranges, skirting the 
south side of Farghana (Khokand), and forming 
the water-parting between the valleys of the Byr 
Darya and Zar-afshan rivers. Its southern limits 
seem to be marked by the ridge connecting the 
X^arakorum with the Hindu Kush, and forming 
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the water-parting between the Upper Amu 
Darya and Indus basins. 

The range seems to run north-west and south- 
east, between the Kashgartagh and the Kara- 
korum, at a mean elevation of 20,000 feet, 
culminating in Mount Tagharma (Taghalma), 
25,500 feet. 

The Trans- Alai, seen by Kostenko in 1876, he 
describes as an alpine chain 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming the northern boundary of the 
Pamir, ^ which stretches thence southwards, and 
which is crossed in every direction by ridges, all 
rising above the snow-line, and dividing it into a 
number of upland plains. The whole region is 
destitute of trees and shrubs, and even the grass 
grows only in isolated patches along the banks of 
the streams. 

The great Central Asiatic plateau consists of 
several istinct sections, grouped round the central 
basin of the Tarim, which is little over 1600 feet 
above sea-level. South of it the land rises in 
successive stages from 8000 to 6000, 10,000, and 
15,000 feet, the probable mean altitude of the 
Tibetan plateau. Above this vast table-land the 
intersecting ranges attain altitudes of from 20,000 
to 25,000 feet, culminating in the southern scarp 
of the Himalaya, with peaks ranging from 26,000 
to 29,000 feet. North of the Tarim basin, also, 
the land rises in terraces of 8000, 6000, and 
15,000 feet, here culminating with the Tengri- 
Khan (25,000), central and highest point of the 
Tian Shan. Beyond the Tian Shan the ground 
again falls gradually to about 1500 feet in the 
Zangarian depression (Tian Shan Pe-lu), north of 
which it attains a height of 7000 or 8000 feet in 
the Kobdo plateau. This elevation is maintained 
in North Mongolia eastwards to the head waters 
of the Amur, but in the central parts of the 
Gobi desert stretches from Lob Nor at a mean 
height of about 3000 feet to the Khingan range. 
Lastly, the closed basin of the Koko Nor, between 
the Nan Shan and Burkhan Buddha ranges, stands 
at an altitude of not less than 10,500 feet above 
sea-level. 

Central Asia has a hardy peasantry dwelling 
in the mountain region, with its vast upland 
downs well suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original inhabitants, and in 
part composed of the many races who have 
swept through the country. ' At the foot of 
the mountains, in tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Uzbak, Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuk, Kirghiz, Kara- 
Kalpak, Tajak, Sart, Russians, Oiiigur, Manchu, 
Chinese, Armenian, and Indians dwell in the 
well-watered plains. Beyond these, in every 
direction, are the pathless lands, which have been 
tenanted by pastoral nomades ever since the earth 
was peopled. They have dark complexions, and 
dark colour of hair. The Mongol race is repre- 
sented by the Kalmixk, who have dark hair, olive 
complexions, oblique eyes, flat faces, high cheek- 
bones, thin lips, and flat noses. The remaining 
races, such as the Mongolo-Turk and those of 
Turko - Finnish extraction, present a strange 
admixture of types and shades of complexion. 
One remarks among them fair men, with a regular 
Roman nose. Generally speaking, however, in 
the physical appearance of these tribes, there is 
observable a mixture of the Caucasian race with 
the Mongolian. 

Its people are from two distinct sources, viz. the 
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6ett-Ie<l races, descendants of Semitic and Iranian 
conquerors from the south ; and the racCvS who 
have been occupying tiie country from prehistoric 
times, and are in their habits the same as they 
were 2000 years ago. 

' I. Tueki Stock. 

; Ifzhaks^ viz. Kimgrad, Naiman, Kipchak, 

Jalair, Andijani, ia Bokhara, Farghaiia, 

and Khiva, 2,000,000 

Kara Kalpak, viz. Baymakli, Khandelki, 

Acliamayli, Ingakli, Shaku, and Ontotu- 
ruk, mainly on the south and south-east 

‘ shores of the Aral, 50,000 

Kirghiz- Kazalc, viz. Great Horde (TJlu-Yuz), 

Middle Horde (Urta-Yuz), Little Horde 
KacM-Yuz), Inner Horde (Bukeyeoskaya), 
in the stepi>es between Lake Balkash and 

Lower Volga, 2,750,000 

Kara Kirghiz (Buriits), of Tian Shan and 

Pamir, 400,000 

Tarkomons^ viz. Tekke, Goklan, Yomud ; 

Sarik ; Salor, Kara- Ali, Eli ; Ersari, Ghatidor 
of XJst-Urt, Khwarezrn, Daman-i-Koh and 
left hank of Oxus, . . . . . 600,000 

11. lEANic Stock. 

Sarfc, Persians, in Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Pargimna, . . . . . . . 1,000,000 

III. Gaecha Stock. 

Maghian, Kshtut, Falgar, Maoha, Fang; 

Yagnaub and Karat eghin in Farghana, 
Zar-afshan, Karateghim highlands and 
Upper Oxus valleys, . . . . . 250,000 

The Turko-Tartaric race stretches from the Polar 
Sea to the Hindu Kush, and from the interior of 
China to the shores of the Danube. Vambery 
divides the Turks who from east to west occupy this 
extent, into Burnt, Kara-Kirghiz black, or pure 
Kirghiz, properly Kazak, Kara Kalpak, Turkoman, 
Uzbak. The name by which Vambery designates 
these people is Turko-Tartars, from amongst whom 
came the warrior peoples known in the west as 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigur, 
and Khazar. But the manner of living, the 
customs and physical conditions as then described, 
of the Tartar tribes whose arms reached from the 
Jaxartes to the heart of Rome and Gaul, have 
much resemblance to those of the present inhabit- 
ants of Turkestan, and the people of Central 
Asia, particularly the nomade tribes, are in their 
social habits the same as they were two thousand 
years ago. In the tent of many a nomade chief a 
similar life is observable as that described by 
Priscus as prevailing at the court of the king of the 
Huns. Attila, Chengiz Khan, and Timur in histori- 
cal characters resemble each other; and Vambery is 
of opinion that energy and good fortune could 
now almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers, like 
an avalanche carrying everything before it, would 
increase to hundreds of thousands, and would 
I ^^PP6e,r as a new example of God’s scourge, if the 

i powerful barriers of our civilisation, which has a 

I great influence in the East, did not stop the way. 

I The Ihirk, wherever met with, is ever heavy and 

I lethargic in his mind and body, but in his resolves 
firm and stedfast, not from principle, but from 
If apathy and aversion to change. And it is from 
I these characteristics that his appearance is earnest 
} and solemn, — a profound seriousness, a marble, 
I cold expression of countenance, with a great 

j; inclination to pomp and magnificence. An UzhaJc 

or Turkoman has a proud bearing, as if possessed 
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with a self-consciousness of greatness and pow^er. 
The Osmanli Turk^s love of independence is bound- 
less. He considers himself born to rule, and 
that hunting and war alone are worthy of him, 
and husbandry is considered ignominious. In 
Central Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the 
liands of the Persian slaves, commerce and busi- 
ness with the Tajak, Hindu, and Jew. The 
Turk is intellectually the inferior of the Iranian 
and Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by 
other nations, who apply the terms Turkluk 
(Turkdom), Kabalik (coarseness), and Yogunliik 
(thickness), Sadeluk (simpleness) ; and with these 
qualities, as the Osmanli is easily taken in by the 
Armenian, Greek, and Arab, the Turk is as easily 
so by the Tajak and Hindu. In transactions the 
Turk are regarded as possessing more honesty, 
frankness, and confidence, plainness, simplicity, 
and uprightness. Compared with the Persians, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier, 
and upright man. They are more brave, persever- 
ing, and love more to rule than any other Asiatic 
people. They are unpolished, wild, and unculti- 
vated, but seldom cruel out of malice. They 
crave riches, but only to expend them. They 
exact much labour from their subordinates, but 
protect and deal liberally with them. The Turk 
is innately a nomade, and, like others, is distin- 
guished for hospitality. The Burnt is the wildest 
and most savage and most superstitious of them, 
but less malicious than the Kirghiz and Turko- 
man. The Burnt has not wholly abandoned 
shamanism, and knows little of Islam. 

The Kazak Kirghiz are less brave and warlike, 
though readily engaging in a pillaging expedition. 
They form the bulk of the Turkish nomades, and 
are for the most part devoted to a wandering life. 
In very few instances have they settled. 

The Kara Kalpak are considered dull and foolish. 
They are even less warlike than the Kirghiz. 
They have seldom appeared as conquerors, and 
are even less employed as mercenaries. They are 
largely occupied as cattle-breeders, and they are 
active, benevolent, and faithful. 

Many of the Turkoman dwell in a half -settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxus as far as 
Char Jui, and in Khiva. They are notorious 
amongst ail the races of Central Asia as the most 
restless adventurers. Throughout the whole 
globe it would be difficult to find a second nation 
with such a restless spirit and untameable licen- 
tiousness as these children of the desert. To rob, 
to plunder, to make slaves, is to the Turkoman 
honourable. They are always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious. Their country is the wildest and 
most savage, where even keeping a few cattle 
gives only a scanty income. 

The Uzbak SLve honest, upright, with much 
Turkish open-heartedness, and are proud of their 
education, and represent all the best side of the 
natural character of the Turks. 

The nomadic races of High Asia are so essentially 
predatory, that, according to Abul Ghazi (p. 106), 
they have aproverb, ‘ Atang yortin jan Chapsa’ — If 
the enemy attack thy father’s tent, join him and 
share the plunder. The people are chiefly gathered 
about the fertile tracts. Merv, destroyed in 1784: 
by the Amir of Bokhara, is now a mere collection 
of mud huts. Khiva, in 1874, had only 5000 in- 
habitants. Urganj is near it. Bokhara, in 1830, 
had 140,000 inhabitants, but in 1880 only 7000, of 
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■whom two-tbirds are Tajak; thelossof water from | square miles, and a population of about eight 
the Zar-afslian is the cause of its decay. Samar- millions. 



ciuid, on the other hand, has risen from 8000 in 
18:34 to 30,000 in 1880. 


The people of Rewa are indolent and untrust- 
worthy, and they and the country generally are 


The doui 3 le-humped camel belongs properly to certainly far less civilised than the neighbouring 
high Centrid A^ia south of the Gobi desert, and state and people of Bundelkhand. ^ The country 
would even appear still to exist there in a state of and people vary greatly in their character, 
nature. Its western boundary, where bred, seems Nothing can be a greater contrast than the 
to be among the Kazak (or Cossacks), north of desolate wilds and jungles of the Western Satpura 
Bokhara, Lieutenant Wood, of Sir A. Burnes’ bills and parts of the country extending from them 
party, who explored the Oxus to its source in to the Vindhya, with their savage inhabitants, the 
the Sir-i-Kol lake in Pamir, in Wakhan Bhil tribes, who abhor field, or indeed any 
learned that it is bred only among the Kirghiz of other manual labour, and the adjoining richly- 
Pamir and Khokand. Burnes remarks that the cultivated plains of Malwa, extending, with occa- 
Bacferian camel, which has two humps, abounds sional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, from 
in Turkestan ; they are bred by the Kazak of the the Mhye on the west to Bhilsa on the east, a 
desert north of Bokhara. In its proper and more stretch of close on 200 miles, and from the crest 
elevated habitat, this animal is employed together of the line of the Vindhya to Mundissore and 
with the yak, as observed in an easterly direction Oomutwarra, a distance of from 100 to 120 miles, 
by MM* Hue and Gabet. — Porter's Travels^ i. and populated by a thrifty agricultural people, 
p. 112; Fortnightly Review, Dr, Jackson in This is succeeded by the more hilly and jungly 
Transactions of the Beng. As. Soc, iil ; Russians land of Oomutwarra, Seronje, and Keechiwarra, 
in Central Asia, Captain Valikhanof and M, with their scanty population. Northwards towards 
Vmukof; Malcolm's Persia, i. p. 20 ; Staunton's G walior, the country becomes more open, except 
Narrative ; Vamhery, Sketches in Central Asia, pp. on the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bundei- 
283-312 ; Vamhery, Bokhara, p. 247 ; Asia, by khand, till we come to the carefully cultivated 


Mr, Keane and Sir Richard Temple. 


afterwards vei^ narrow. It is highest towards S. 
and W. ; average of Udaipur, 2000 feet ; Malwa, 
1500 to 2000; Bhopal, 2000; Bundelkhand, 


Ainjlierra, 1800; JSaiigor, 1940; Khotasgurh, 
700; Sonar river, at source, 1900. From the 


plain of Gwalior, stretching for a distance of 140 


CENTRAL INDIA is the designation for a miles between the Charabal, Pahooj, and Sind 
geographical and political division of British rivers. A vast poition of Bundelkhand is hilly 
Ind^ It is a table-land of uneven surface, from and unproductive, forming the northern slope of 
1500 to 2500 feet above the sea, bounded by the the table-land of the Vindhya, but the scenery is 
Aravalli mountains on the wes^ by those of the strikinglygrand(Ann. Ind. Adm. xi. p. 341). Raja 
Vindhya on the south, supported on the east by Rama, Baghel, protected Humayun’s wife, mother 
a lower range in Bundelkhand, and sloping of the emperor Akbar. The Baghel are of the 

f raduaily on tlie north-east into the basin of the Solunki rajput race. The four Agnikula, or fire- 
anges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. The born Rajput tribes, the Chauhan, Solunki, Powar 
Fatar or plateau is about 700 miles long. Its or Pramar, and the Furihar, are now mainly 
breadth .very various, greatest from Amjherra to foimd in the tract from Ujjain to Rewa, near 
Ajmir, 250 miles; from Mhow to Mokmidurra, Benares. AndMount Abu is asserted to have been 
Im mOea; at Saugor and Dumob, 75 miles; the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. 


Though widely different in other respects, there 
is one characteristic common to the Baghel of 
Rewa, the Bundela of Bundelkhand, and the 


about 1000; Shahabad, 700; plain of Ajmir, iiaj put of Gwalior and Malwa, — a dislike to labour 
2000 ; Udaipur town, 24® 37', 73® 49', 20G4. It or service away from their homes, so that they do 
slopes to N.E., the Banas river flowing in that not generally take an active part in the business 
direction ; gradual fall also to the valley of the of tilling the soil, such being, as a rule, left to 
Ciiambal river, wdiere it rises to Malwa; Mhow, servile classes. They are throughout the territory 
2019 feet ; Dliar, 3 908 ; Indore, 1998 ; crest of generally regarded as the local heads of society or 
Jaum ghat, 2328 ; Ujjain, 1698 ; Adjygurh, 1340 ; of the village communities to which they belong, 


and many of them possess much influence amongst 
those around them as the representatives of the 


Vindhya range the surface has a generally ancient families of the respective clans. In Malwa 
gradual but in some places abrupt descent, as at the principal trade mans are Indore, Bhopal, 
Mokundurra and the Bindyachal hills, where the Ujjain, Mundissore, Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, 
rivers occasionally fall over tlie brow in cascades. Nemuch, Shoojawulpur, and Bhilsa. Opium 
Shahabad district is very rocky and uneven. chiefly is sold in Rewa ; its chief is of the Baghel 

This region is ruled by about 131 princes and race. Tin and copper are found in Udaipur. — 
chiefs, — Rajput, Bhil, Mahomedan, Mahratta, and Treaties, Engagements, and Suimuds; Tod's Rajas- 
Braliman,— over subject races of non-Aryan, than ; Pioneer ; Ann. Ind. Adm. xi. pp, dl2, SFd. 
Scythic, Aryan, Arab, Afghan, and Persian and CENTRAL PROVINCES form an administra- 
Moghul descent, over Hindus, Baghel, Bhil, Gond, live portion of British India,' lying between lat. 
Jat, Koli, Mair, Mena, l^jput, and cultivating 17® 15' and 24° 27' N., and long, 76® and 85° 15' E. 
tribes of Kunbi, Kurmi, and Mali. Their political During Lord Canning’s rule, the provinces of 
relations with British India are superintended by Nagpur and of Saugor and Nerbadda were united 
the Central Indian Agency stationed at Indore, under a Commissioner. They consist of perhaps 
with subordinate agencies for Baghelkhand, the the grandest plateau on the face of the globe, 
Bhil, Bhopal, Guna, Gwalior, Indore, and Western more than half of it covered by the densest jungle, 
Malwa. The states and chiefsbips in Central India where tiie wild beast finds its lair and the Gond 
forin a political, and^ are in a natural, division of savage a precarious subsistence. For revenue 
British India, and include an area of 83,600 purposes it has been arranged into the four dis- 
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Iricts of Nagpur, Jubbulpur, Nerbadda, and 
Cli’hattisgarli. 

The Nagpur province and the Saugor and 
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miles in breadth, with an average height of 2000 
feet. ■■■■■',■; 

In Gondwana there are now only two millions 


Nerbadda territories occupy almost all the old of aborigines, out of a total population of nine 
territorial division of Gondwana. millions. The remaining seven millions almost 

vSaugor and Dumoh districts are on the Vindhyan amount to a microcosm of the people in India, 
table-land. and justice is administered in the Central Provinces 

Maiidla, Jubbulpur, Narsinghpur, Iloshimgabad in five different languages, viz. Urdu, Hindi, 
and part of Newar are in the Nerbadda valley. Mahratti, Uriy% and Telugu. In round numbers, 
Baitool, Chindwara, Seoni, and Balagahat are the seven millions may be thus classified: — li- 
on the Satpura table-land. millions speak Mahratti; do. speak Uriya; 4 

Nagpur, Warda, Bhandara, and Chanda are on do. speak Hindi, 
the Nagpur plain, in the valleys of the 'W'arda and Dr. W. W, Hunter gives the following as the 
Wainganga. languages peculiar to Central India : — 

Raipur and Bilaspur are on the Ch’hattisgarh HolKol). Mundala. Kolami. Khond. 

plain, and Sumbulpore is in the valley of the Kol (Sing- Bajmahali. Madi. Savara. 

Mahanadi. bimip), Gondi. Madia. Gadaba. 

Upper Godarery is on the left bank of that ^hum«. ffik. Ke“Mi. SSteu!' 

river. XJraon. 'Naikude. 

fhe plateau is in the very centre of the Penin- 


Kolami. 

Madi. 

Madia. 

Kuri. 

Keikadi, 


Khond. 

Savara, 

Gadaba. 

Yerukala. 

Chentsu. 


snlV hCr frl, / Wnr AaIZ Kolarian tribes occupy the broiul belt of hilly 

Tr> tlio* ncr-fh flnw flio’ Snn iiitrf tJio oouiitry that runs almost Continuously across India 
run no p ' p + tK <?• 1+1 from the Santal tracts to the Kurku settlements. 

tefnl -.+« ^ f Tn +1. wf;+ ^hn 'The Santal in the east, and the Kurku iu the west, 

Ghambai into the Jumna, To the west are the 4 .u^ 

Tapti and Nerbadda, and to the east the Wain- nr. - 

ganga, Warda, and ’Peinganga, which join the The Central Provinces Ko anan tribes are : 

Godavery. What the Kuen Luu mountains are Nato V 

to the river system of Central Asia, and the Bhunjiah. Gudba. Mahto. Goli? 


range to the Dekhan. To the east of Bhandara Bin j war. 1 

and parts of the Chanda districts is an irregular The aborigi 
expanse of water, the largest portion at Nawagan Gond. 
being 17 miles in circumference, with a depth in Bhuttra Gond. 
places of 90 feet, and many Hindu temples have Durweh „ 
been erected at the scenic spots. On this wide Maree „ 
table-land there is soil of surpassing fertility ; its Other oecu| 
woods are inexhaustible; aud it has coal, iron, LodH. C 
precious stones, and gold. Here all the emigrants Parwp. i 
of Great Britain for the next decade might settle Naohi. I 
and grow rich. The area is 112,912 square miles, with a sprin] 
of which 47,299 are unculturable, and in 1868 Mahomedans i 
about half of the remainder was under cultivation. In the extn 
Between the Census of 1872 and 1881, the popula- From then( 


The Santal in the east, and the Kurku iu the west, 
speak a language substantially the same. 

The Central Provinces Kolarian tribes are ; 

Bhil. Byga. Kol. Nahur ? { 

Bhilala. Dhangar. Kurku. Aguria? 

Bhunjiah. Gudba. Mahto. Goli ? 

Bhumia. Kawar. Manji. Soura? 

Binjwar. 1 

The aboriginal Dravidian tribes are : 

Gond. Hulba. Aguria? 

Bhuttra Gond. Khond, Dhunwar? 

Durweh „ Koi. Nahur? 

Maree ,, Maria or Gotawar. Punkah ? 

Other occupants of the Central Provinces are : 
LodH. Chamar. Ooryah. Mahratta. 

Parwar. Kunbi. TilingKomati. Jharia. 

KaoH. Relees. 


and grow rich. The area is 112,912 square miles, with a sprinkling of Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
of which 47,299 are unculturable, and in 1868 Mahomedans in almost every district, 
about half of the remainder was under cultivation. In the extreme west in Nimar are the Bhil. 

Between the Census of 1872 and 1881, the popula- From thence, going to the north-east, we find 

tion increased in the districts from 8,173,824 to along the Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, — - 
9,838,791, an increase of 1,664,967 ; and in the the Kurku belonging to the Kolarian family, and 
Feudatory States from 1,049,710 to 1,709,720, an the Gond to the Dravidian. 


increase of 660,010 ; or a total increase of just 
twenty “five per cent. 

The Native States are — 



Area. 

Pop. 1 

Area. 

Pop. 


Sq. miles, in 1872. Sq. miles. 

in 1872. 

Barara, 

. 1,988 

53,613 Naiidgaon, 



Bastjir, . 

13,062 

78,856 Patna, . . 

. 2,3^ 

98,*d36 

Chutia Nag 

pnr, 

Bairagark Bar- 


15 mahals, 

garh, . 

. 1,480 

63,304 

Ranker, . 

. 639 

43,542 Baira Khol, 

. 832 

12,660 

Karond, . 

. 3,745 

133,483 Sarangarh, 

. 540 

37,091 

Kawarda, . 

. 887 

75,462 Sonpur, . 

. 906 

130,713 

Kliairagarh 

, . 940 

122,264 Sakti, . . 

. 115 

8,394 

Khondka, . 

. 174 

29,590 



Maki’ai, 

. 215 

13,648 Total, 

28,834 1,049,710 


In 1872 the non - Aryan tribes numbered 
2,014,731, of whom 1,669,836 inhabited British 
territory. Most of the Gond chiefs have a Rajput 
ancestry mixed with aboriginal blood. 

The Satpura plateau runs nearly east and west 
for 600 miles. It is the true barrier between 


The Kurku are not numerous, and are chiefly 
to be found in the hilly part of the Hushungabad, 
and the adjoining northern part of the Chindwara 
district. In. these localities they meet with the 
Gond, and a few Kurku are also found in Baitool, 

The Gond are numerous in the plateau district 
of Bon and in the south of Jubbulpur, and they 
are found also in the hilly parts of Jubbulpur. 

The Gond, Byga, and Kol form a large section 
of the population of Mandla, and the Gond and 
Byga are also in the hilly parts of Balaghat south 
of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbulpore 
district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbulpore and to the south. 

The Hindu races are numerous in Raipur and 
Belaspur, but a number of Gonds are scattered 


Northern and Southern India, and is the line on about, and the Gond are numerous in the wild 
which the settlers from Hindustan met the emi- parts of Nagpur and Chanda, and on the Pranhita 
grants from the Dekhan and Maharashtra, each of and GodJavery river the Mahratta and Teling races 
them pressing the prior races into the great natural meet. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


fastnesses of the mountain range. The Satpura 
mountain range, extending from Rajpiplah to 


The Mahrattas proper, consisting chiefly of 
Mahratta, Brahman, and Kunbi, scarcely exceed 


Asirgarh, is a belt of mountainous country 40 or 50 ' half a million in number, but, owing to the pro-. 
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mincnt and powerful position so long occupied by 
them in the country, they have imposed their 
language and some of their customs on about 
twice their own number of menial and helot races, 
such as Dlier and Mang, who, Mahratta in Nagpur, 
speakers of Hindi in the Nerbadda valley, only 
retain their individuality because they are too low 
in the sciiie for absorption. The Mahratta influ- 
ence, however, did not penetrate much beyond the 
Nagpur plain, consisting of the lower valleys of 
the \Fardha and Wainganga. To the south of 
this area the Teling races are intermingled with 
the settlers from the west, though not in large 
numbers. To the east Ch’hattisgarh is inhabited, 
after some fifteen, centuries of Rajput ascendency, 
mainly by Hindu races, except in the remote 
eastern district of Sumbulpore, which by language 
belongs to Orissa. The Chamara of Ch’hattisgarh 
are Satnami sectarians, disciples of Ghasi Das. 

The northern line of demarcation may l:>e drawn 
along the southern crest of the Satpura range ; for 
though a few Mahrattas are found on the table- 
land, there are probably more Hindi speakers 
below the ghats in the Nagpur plain, and the 
almost universal language of the three Satpura 
districts, Son, Chindwara, and Betul, is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts called 
Jharia (from Jhar, underwood, forest), and are 
much looser in their observances than later comers 
of the same caste, eating forbidden food, and 
worshipping strange gods. For some generations 
after their arrival, the northern importations 
generally kept up their home connection by 
marriage, fearing to ally themselves with degene- 
rate brothers, who may have carried their careles^- 
ness in social matters so far as to permit mesalli- 
ances, and perhaps even to have contracted some 
taint of aboriginal blood. In the Hoshangabad 
district the Ghori (Mahomedan) kings of Malwa 
seem to have attained deification without dis- 
tinction of persons, and a Hindu in difficulties 
would as soon invoke the Ghori Badshah as any 
other supernatural power. At Murmari, ten 
miles from Bhandara, the villagers worship at the 
tomb of an English lady, ignorant, and probably 
careless, of the object for which it was erected. 
Gujars are among the steadiest members of the 
community, and have a' great deal too much pro- 
perty of their own to admit the idea of professional 
cattle-lifting as a j)ossibility amongst civilised 
people. The Lodhi, mere agricultural drudges in 
Upper India, have attoined some distinction as 
swashbucklers and marauders in the Nerbadda 
country, and some of their chiefs still retain all 
the popular respect due to families which have 
forgotten to live on their own industry. On the 
other hand, there are Rajput who have taken to 
banking. 

Damoh has a population of 262,641 souls ; there 
are a few Mahomedans who are cotton carders, 
weavers, and the like. There are upwards of 
sixty diferent castes or sects of Hindus, amongst 
whom as under : 


Knnni, . 
liodhi, . 
Chamar, 
Gond, . 


34,907 

31,980 

28,401 

26,724 


Brahman, . , . 23,666 
Ahir,. .... 16,281 
Bania, .... 9,783 

Rajput, .... 9,187 


The Lodhi came from Bundelkhand three cen- 
turies ago. 

The Kurmi from the Doab about A.l>, 1620. The 
Kurmi are a large class of cultivators in the eastern 
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and central portions of Bengal, few in Dehli and 
in the Upper Doab. According to Sir Henry 
Elliot, under the different names of Kurmi, Kiim- 
bhi, Kunabi, Kumbhi, they extend throughout 
the greater part of Hindustan, Berar, and the 
Western Dekhan. They are famous as agricul- 
turists, but frequently engage in other occupa- 
tions. The Kurmi women, like the Jatni, assist 
the men in husbandry, and have passed into a 
proverb for industry : 

* Bhalee jat koonbiu kee, k’hoorpee hat’h 
K^het uirawen apne pee ki satli.’ 

The Kurmi of the Hindustan provinces are said 
to have seven subdivisions, which are usually 
enumerated as K’hureebind, Putiirya, G’horchurha, 
Jyswar, Canoujea, Kewut, and Jhooneya. 

The Goiid of Mandla have the Lamjina Shadi, 
in which the betrothed lad serves an apprentice- 
ship for his future wife. A Gond girl, however, may 
exercise her own will and run off with a man, but 
it is quit^ allowable for her first cousin or the man 
whom she has deserted to abduct her from the 
man whom she has chosen. The Shadi Bandhoni is 
a compulsory marriage. In the Shadi Baitho a 
woman goes to a man’s house. Widows re-marry 
either to a younger brother of their deceased 
husband, or to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed the more honourable 
mode of disposing of the remains; women are 
always buried. When the father of a family dies, 
if well-to-do, they clothe the corpse in a new 
dress, and bury or burn the remains ; his spirit is, 
however, supposed to dwell in the house till it be 
released, and till released, the spirit is the only 
object of worship in the house. After the funeral, 
a piece of turmeric and a pice are tied up in a 
cloth and suspended to one of the beams of the 
house. When the time comes to lay the spirit, 
the cloth is removed, and, with a portion of the 
flesh of a goat or a pig, is offered to the village 
deity ; a feast is given to relatives, the elders, and 
the release is complete. Human sacrifices were 
made till after the middle of the 19th century at 
the temples of Kali at Lanjl, and at the shrine of 
Danteswari in Bastar. 

CEPHAELIS IPECACUANHA is a native of 
New Granada in Brazil; its emetic effects were 
known from time immeraoriai, and it received from 
the Portuguese the name of rais d’oro, or golden 
root. The father of the celebrated Helvetius 
established its utility, and was rewarded By Louis 
XIV. with a thousand louis-d’or. — 0\Sh. p. 381. 

^ CEPHALiEMIA OVIS or CEstrus ovis occurs 
in Europe and the East Indies; it lays its eggs 
in sheep’s nostrils, and the worm from it occupies 
the frontal sinuses, and gives rise to fatal disease. 
GEPHALOCROTON INDICUM. Bedd. 

Adenochlsena Indica, Bedd. 

A very common tree in the dense moist forests 
on the Animallays, Tinnevelly, and Travancore 
ghats, at 1500 to 4000 feet elevation, generally on 
the banks of streams, and also sparingly in Goorg 
and S. Canara, It is in flower and fruit at all 
seasons. Timber is said by the natives to be very 
good for building purposes.— Bee/dowe, FL Sylv, 

p. 261. ^ 

CEPHALOPODA, a class of molluscous animals, 
comprising many recent and fossil genera and 
species. The fossil Cephalopoda of the cretaceous. 



CEPHALOTAXUB BRUFACEA, 


CERAMIC MANUFACTURES. 


rocks of SootlierE India are numerous about Oota- 
toor and Trichinopoly. 

CEPHALOTAXUS DRUPACEA. Skholdand 
ZuccarinL ^ * 

Japan, hardy, and rising to GO feet, 

Hooker^ is a variety, 

China. — Von Mueller. 

CERAMBYX^ VATIOA, or Sal grub, burrows 
sought for by the 
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Thing Thao in China, in 2255 B.C., is modem. 
Scarabs made of earthenware, finely glazed with 
a turquoise colour, and bearing the munes of such 
old kings as Cheops, Cheplireil, an<l otiiers of the 
pyramid-building dynasties, are not at all un- 
common. The potter’s wheel is said to liave been 
first used in Japan by a priest named Giyogi, a 
native of Idzumi, in 724 of the Christian era ; ”aiid 
it is stated that the art of making pure porcelain 
was introduced into Japan about a.d. 1513. 

The rarity of pottery all over Europe after the 
fall of the Western Empire is a curious fact. The 
practice of making encaustic tiles, which became 
one of the most beautiful of mediaeval arts, betrays 
a revival; and by the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury the Moorish w'ares of Spain had become 
famous. It is from an offshoot of the Moorish 
manufactories in the Balearic Islands that Majo- 
lica or Majorca ware gave its name to all kinds 
of glazed pottery. German stoneware, much of 
it very beautiful, reached perfection towards the 
end of the 16th century ; but simultaneously the 
delicate Giron pottery, or Henri n. ware, was 
begun by Helene de Hangest, a widow of noble 
family, in her castle of Giron. Only about sixty- 
seven specimens remain ; but it lias been decep- 
tively imitated of late years. 

M. Janvier asserts that the very first porcelain 
made in Europe was in Venice, there being in the 
archives a letter, dated 1470, from Uielmo da 
Bologna, that seems conclusively to prove this 
fact. This art was, however, lost, to be revived 
again in France about 1695. The porcelain w^as 
what is known as * soft, ’—that is, the materials 
from which the paste, or body, was mixed, were 
not thoroughly fused together. In 1709, Bottcher, 
a German, after repeated failures, succeeded in 


CEPHALOTAXUS DRUPACEA. 

A splendid yew tree of Chiiia and 
, ‘ " 3. ■ C* Fortunei, 

0. pedunculata occurs iu 


In the wood of that tree, and is 
woodpeckers. See Insects. 


- The manu- 

facture^ of porcelain, earthenware, etc., is an 
art which has for hundreds of years been per- 
fected by the Chinese and Japanese, and has also 
been acquired to some extent by the Asiatic races 
who have embraced Mahomedanism. But the 
Hindu races, though making many beautiful 
models in clays, have never finished off their work 
by costly glazing. Their action in this matter 
has been owing to their views as to ceremonial 
impurity, which necessitates the destruction of 
earthenware from many ideal pollutions ; and as 
to break up or throw away valuable porcelain 
would be ruinous, they use largely copper and 
brjiss utensils, which can be purified by fire or 
water, and common unglazed clay-ware of little 
money value, which can be thrown away. Urns 
of elongated shapes have been discovered in 
ancient Chaldsea; and in British India, fine speci- 
mens of common eai*thenware, ancient funereal, 
domestic, and cooking vessels, are dug out of 
the old tombs in the districts of Coimbatore 
and South Arcot. This kind of pottery has 
been found in many parts of India in tombs 
usually arranged in circles, each tomb being 
built of six slabs of stone, and occasionally sur- 
mounted by large mounds of loose stones and 
earth. ^ They have been thought to resemble the 
Druidical tombs of England, and are supposed to 
be of great antiquity, there being no records of 
them extant. The pottery found in them usually 
consists of tall narrow cinerary urns of 18 or 20 
inches in length, with three or four clumsy feet 
four inches in length, and of a variety of round, 
oval, and flattened vessels of different shapes and 
sizes, some having apparently been used for cook- 
ing and others as drinking vessels. The tall urns 
usually contain burnt human bones, teeth, and 
ornaments of brass or copper ; they are made of 
a coarse clay, which have not been finished with 
care. Some of the flattened oval and rounded 
vessels are made of a fine dense clay that has been 
carefully prepared; the surfaces are variously 
ornamented with wavy or crossed lines of red and 
yellow, carefully painted. The pottery appears 
also to have been smeared, and it resembles the 
potterie antique vernissi^e et lustree figured by 
M. Brongniart. There is great purity of form in 
most of the vessels, which resemble the Etruscan 
in the precision of the curves and in the angles at 
which the different surfaces meet. The art of 
pottery appears to have deteriorated in India since 
these articles were made, and one branch of it, 
viz. the smearing or thin glazing on the surface, 
is rarely practised. Nearly all the porcelain used 
in India by Mahomedans and Christians is imported 
from China and Great Britain. 

In Egypt^ the pyramids of Abu Rowash, which , 
may very well date from the so-called second 
dynasty of Manetho, are surrounded by heaps of 
broken vessels. Beside this, the pottery made at ! 

2 It 


are different in their results. The most common 
kind is the red porous earthenware used for pots 
and cooking vessels, the black used for similar 
purposes, and the fine white which resembles some 
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wood, tlierim heaTily laden with clay, two or three Eiiro]^an method, for the construction of all the 
feet in diameter, weight 60 to 80 pounds, and is put superior kinds of vessels. 

in motion by the potter’s hand, assisted by a stick ; Black Earthcnu'are in most instances is the 
once set spinning, it revolves for from five or seven red pottery blackened by the simple process of 
minutes with a peifectly steady and nearly true damping or checking the fire when it is beginning 
motion. The mass of clay to be moulded is placed to decline, and thus throwing a great deal of 
on the centre of the wheel, and the potter squats smoke amongst the wares when the heat is not 
before it on the ground. This machine has doubt- sufficiently intense to burn it off. A better and 
less several defects, but it answers its purpose stronger kind of black earthenware is maniifac- 
perfectly. Thevessels, which are mostly of around tured at Bangalore from a fine dense clay that 
form, are thrown thick in the neck and upper contains both manganese andiron. This approaches 
parts or sides. They are cut off the wheel, and the black stoneware of Egypt, and is strong and 
left open in the bottom, with vertical sides ; they sonorous when struck. 

are then allowed to harden a little in the necks, Light and elegant goblets, 

and as soon as they will bear to be handled, tlie butter pots and vases, are made at Arcot. This 
sides are thinned out by beating with a flat mallet branch of the art is conducted with more care and 
upon a rounded stone or very hard round piece of cleanliness, attention being paid to the sifting of 
wood held inside the vessel, which is turned about the materials and to the ornamenting and finish- 
and beaten till it is closed. This is a very tedious ing of the articles. The material selected is a 
and urmtisfaetory mode of working, and the only decaying white granite resembling the Cornish 
r<^ramendation is, that it makes a thin, light stone of England or the grauen of Germany. This 
vessel, but at a great sacrifice of time. From ten is carefully washed and decanted to free it from 
to twenty-eight of th^e is a good day’s work, sand or impurities ; it is then allowed to subside, 
while a skilful European thrower will turn out the water is poured off, and the soft clay is collected 
800 in the same time. Good samples of this on a clean cloth and laid on a heap of white wood 
quality of earthenware are made at Travancore ashes to dry ; a small percentage of alkali is tlins 
from a fine smooth micaceous loam, and the general absorbed through the cloth, and is incorporated 
forms are good, though heavy. A finer description through the mass by kneading. This decayed 
of this ware is made at Hyderabad, from a tough, white granite is the true Kaodin or porcelain earth 
smooth plastic clay, and the articles are remark- of China and Europe. It is particularly abun- 
able for elegance of form and extreme lightness of dant in India, and occurs in beds of enormous 
throwing. Some of the vessels are ornamented extent, and of every variety of colour. It pas- 
with gold leaf and coloured lac varnishes ; others sesses the valuable qualities of combining with a 
are made in imitation of Beder ware; some are large percentage of silica, felspar, baryta, or other 
painted white on a red ground; a few glazed and stony bodies, and of resisting the most intense 
coloured with a soft lead glaze, composed of 24 heats ; but in India it is employed alone, and pro- 
parts Moordar Sing or litharge, 3 parts Ghar ka duces a soft, brittle, porous ware, which is not 
ptt’har, and 1 part copper. Sandoor, or the red susceptible of being well glazed. Numerous at- 
oxide of lead, may be sutetituted for the litharge, tempts have been made to glaze this description 
The Ghar ka pat’bar should be well burnt, skked of jittery, but the glaze crazes or cracks all over 
in cold water, and afterwards reduced to a fine the surface, and allows water to penetrate to the 
powder, and mixed with the litharge. The copper body. The reason is that the Kao dins require 
is mixed with its weight of finely-powdered sul- flint, felspar, or stone to open them, and exposure 
phur, and heated in a crucible till a green scale to a long-continued and steady heat before they 
has formed on it; it is then finely powdered, and are thoroughly burnt in the biscuit state. They 
mixed with the Ghar ka patbar and litharge. The also require a hard fritt or porcelain glaze, which 
whole is again heated, and reduced to a fine powder cannot be prepared without expensive machinery, 
once more. A small quantity of this powder is The firing also involves a great consumption of 
well mixed witli wheat starch, and kneaded well fuel, as the heat must bo kept up steadily for 40 
for some time; water is then added, and it is or 60 hours. 

strained through a fine cloth, and the glaze is In China^ the districts of Ping-le and Kot-kow 
gently nibbed in with the hand, after which in the province of Kiang-si are the most noted 
the pottery is baked. This process of glazing for their plastic clays of ail the eighteen provinces 
pottery is very similar to that practised in Italy, of CMna. Very excellent plastic clays are also 
Germany, and some parts of England, where found in Wy-chow, in the province of Ngan-huy ; 
paving tiles, green flower-pots, and common red the days are soft, smooth, and, with one excep- 
earthenware are manufactured. The Ghar ka tion, uniform in point of colour. The excepted 
pat’har is probably either white felspar or peg- clay alluded to is streaked or veined, and is pre- 
inatite, a variety of granite very abundant in ferred by many potters. Kin-tee-cbing, a town 
Southern India, and composed of three parts near Ping-Ie and Kot-kow, from the most ancient 
felspar and about one part of quartz ; but at the times has been pre-eminent for its china-ware 
bangle works at Loonar lake the stone used is factories. The clays are classed as Kao-lin and 
chalcedony. The clay which is employed is pro- Pe-tun-tse. The Pe-tun-tse is taken from the 
bably more refractory than the common red clays quarries to the pounding mills, and then thoroughly 
of India, most of which begin to lose their shape crushed in large mortars, by means of pestles 
or to' become spongy at the temperature for melt- moved by water-wheels. It is then thrown into 
ing such glazes. The native furnace is simply an a pond and well mixed with the water. The 
excavation in the ground of variable depth, in heavier parts fall to the bottom, but the cream- 
which the ware is placed layer by layer, with dry coloured liquid on the top is drawn off into 
reeds, straw, etc., and all are burnt together, another basin, where it is well stirred by labourers 
This rude system must of course give way to the who walk about in it. The heavier parts that sink 
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to tlie bottom are re-poimdcd and treated as 
before. The cream-like liquid being allowed to 
stand, deposits its fine clay, which is formed in 
moulds into bricks called pak-tan, or white bricks. 

The KaO“lin clay Is similarly prepared, and the 
bricks of the two clays are separately powdered 
and washed, and then mixed and formed into a 
paste, which is ready to be formed into vessels on 
the wheel, or by means of knives, and hardened in 
the sim or in a drying chamber. They are glazed 
by dipping them in a fluid mixture. The painting 
of tiie porcelain is by different artists, who take 
respectively the landscapes, rivers, trees, butter- 
flies, birds, human figures, and buildings, and are 
again fired. The designs traced upon their porce- 
lain or china are very inferior, but the colours used 
by the artists who paint these designs are far ! 
superior to any European colouring. The greater 
}.)arb of the modern Chinese porcelain, so abun- 
dantly imported into Europe, is made at King-ten, 
near Kin-kiang, and is enamelled or painted else- 
wliere. The yelhu\ so much prized by connois- 
seurs, indicates that it formed part of the annual 
tributepaid by the pottery districts to the emperor. 

In Japan^ the porcelain of the small island 
of Anadji, in the province of Miodo, requires 
much skill for its production. The porcelain 
from the city of Arita, in the province of Saga, is 
the most important of all the manufactures of 
porcelain in Japan. Kaga ware is made in the 
province of Tshi-kawa, and is the best known of 
all the Japanese porcelain. It is often of the 
egg-shell quality in thinness, beautifully trans- 
lucent, and almost invariably ornamented in red 
and gold, or red only. The Satsuma pottery is 
the most famous of all the Japanese manufacture. ; 
It is made in the department of Kagosina in 
various potteries belonging to the Daimio Sat- 
suraa. The body is very hard, — ^indeed, half porce- 
lain, — of a soft greyish stone colour, pencilled, 
daintily coloured, and decorated with birds, insects, 
flowers. Nagasaki porcelain closely resembles 
Kaga ware in its delicate thinness and decoration. 
Porcelain ware of Seto (owari) in Japan is famed 
for its colours. — Gray^ ii. p. 230 ; Mad. Exit. Jur. 
Rep. See Porcelain ; Pottery. 

CERAM ISLAND is the second in size of the 
Moluccas, having an estimated area of about 
10,000 square miles. The mountains are from 
six to eight thousand feet in height, sending down 
innumerable streams to the sea. The sago palm is 
more abundant and productive than on any of the 
adjoining islands. Cloves and nutmegs grow wild. 
The people of Ceram approach nearer to the 
Papuan type than those of Gillolo. They are 
darker in colour, and a number of them have the 
frizzly Papuan hair ; their features are harsh and 
prominent, and the women are far less engaging 
than those of the Malay race. The Papua or 
Alfuro, the predominant type in Ceram, gathers 
his frizzly hair into a flat circular knot over the 
left temple, and places cylinders of wood, as thick 
as one^s fingers and coloured red at the ends, in 
the lobes of the ears. They go almost naked ; but 
armlets and anklets of w^oven grass or of silver, 
with necklaces of beads or small fruits, complete 
their attire. The women have similar ornaments, 
but wear their hair loose. All are tall, with a 
dark brown skin, and well marked Papuan phy- 
siognomy (Wall. ii. 41). Of twenty-eight words 
of the language of Ceram, nine of the words 
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are Malay, two Javanese, and seventeen are 
common to these two languages. C^asnaibiH 
galeattis inhabits the island of CVnnm only. It is 
a stout, strong bird, standing five or six feet high, 
and covered with long hair-like feathers. fts 
head has a large horny casque or helmet. The 
Ceram box manufacture has recently excited a 
degree of interest from the close resemblance it 
bears to the ornamental work of the North 
American Indians. A corresponding manufacture 
is met with in Borneo, with similar ornamental 
work of shells or wampum, but coarser. — Bikmore^ 
p. 210. 

CERAM LAUT. A cluster of islets are lying off 
the south-eastern extremity of the large island of 
Seran or Ceram. They produce tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin- 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
Ceram Laut is the most westerly and the largest of 
the range of small islands which extend 15 or 18 
miles east and west. Ceram I.aut means Ceram 
lying to seaward. The islands are low. Ceram 
Laut is the great place to wdiich the Bugi carried 
the Papuan slaves stolen from New Guinea. Ceram 
Laut and Goram are seldom visited by Europeans. 
The natives of the Ceram Laut islands repair 
chiefly to the northern coast of Papua, or the 
island of New Guinea, from which they are distant 
only about a day’s sail, to procure the various 
articles of produce we have' mentioned, that part 
of this vast island being called by the Bugi, Papua 
Nothing. Mother-of-pearl shells are, however, 
procured by the Bugi themselves in greater quan- 
tities at the Aru islands. 

CIRASTIUMCORDIFOLIUM. Roxh. A herb- 
aceous annual of Bengal. C. Indicum, W, and 
A., is duckweed. 0. dicbotommn and C. vul- 
gatum also occur. 

CERASUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amygdalese, which are arranged into the true 
cherries, the bird cherries, and the cherry laurels. 
Wallich and Roxburgh mentioned C. Nepalaisis of 
Nepal and Kamaon, C. puddum of the Himalaya, 
and C. triflora of China. Dr. Cleghorn mentions 
the Gilas, Kashmir cherry, as from one variety of 
cerasus, and Aru ballu, the Kabul cherry, as from 
another variety, both grown in gardens of the 
N.W. Himalaya. Griffith mentioned that there is 
in the Tenasserim Provinces one species of the 
almond tribe which abounds in prussic acid, 0. 
capronia, the cherry tree of Europe, the Himalaya, 
Caucasus, etc., in Kashmir is called Aloo baloo. 
The kernel of this fruit contains the elements of 
hydrocyanic acid, and is accordingly much used 
for commumcating its peculiar flavour to brandy 
and liqueurs. C. Japonica is a native of Japan, 
but long known in English gardens as the double 
dwarf almond. It is one of the most beautiful 
flowers that appear in the month of March. 0. 
lauro-cerasus is the cherry laurel of Trebizond 
and Afghanistan, and is cultivated in Europe. 
The distilled water of the leaves is much used in 
Europe as a vehicle for opiates and other anodyne 
medicines, in doses up to one ounce. — O'Sli. p. 
827, See Cinnamomum. 

CERASUS CORNUTA. Roxl. 

Prunus padus, Idmi, 

Bird cherry, . . Eng. 1 Jamima, .... Panj. 
Himalaya bird cherry, „ { Paras, . . . Naghan. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 7000 to 
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10,000 feet about Simla. It grows to'a large size, 
and its wood is esteemed, — Cleqlwni, Panjah, p. 05. 

OERASUS PSEUDO-CERASIJS, the Yiiig- 
tau or Ciuiiese cherry, is met with in Kiang-nan, 
Hu-peh, and Honan ; but there seem to be several 
varieties, some of which have been introduced into 
England, It has a bright red fruit. — Smith 
OERASUS PUDDUM. Wallich. 

Primus puddutn, Lindley. 

Common bird cherry, Eng, [ Paddam, Pyah, . Panj. 
Wild cherry, . . . j, 1 Chumiari, Amulguch, „ 
This is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 3000 to 7000 
feet. Occurs in Kaghan as far as the Indus ; also 
in Kamaon. It is a sacred tree among the Hindus. 
The bark is called pudmak, and used in medicine 
by the natives, as it is also in America. — Cleg. 
Panj. pp. 65, 81. 

OERASUS SERRULATA, the fine4oothed 
cherry, is a native of China. G. Nipalensis, 5er., 
k a small tree of Nepal and Kamaon. C. trifiora, 
Wull.^ is a shrub of Nepal and China. 

OERASUS VULGARIS, common cherry. 

Pruuus cerasus, lAnn. 

Yuh-li, .... Chen. | Gilas, ..... Panj. 

This grows in China ; is found wild in the woods 
of Asia Minor, where it acquires a very large size. 
Dr. Royle considers the cherry to be wild in Kash- 
mir. — Eng. Cyc. p. 826. 

CERATONIA SILIQUA. IF, Carob tree. 
Khimoob shamee, Arab. I Locust bean, , . . Eng. 
Nubtee, Kharnob, . „ j Saint John’s bread, ,, 

The carob tree was introduced into the Saha- 
runpur gardens, and has been tried at Madho- 
pur and other places in the Punjab, as at Laliore, 
and succeeds fairly. A thick, pulpy, flat, brown, 
curved pod contains hard red seeds resembling 
those of the tamarind, embedded in red fibrous 
pulp. Used by the natives in coughs attended 
with much expectoration. The pods are used for 
food, both for men and horses, along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, and are said to improve the 
voice of singers. The seed of this tree is the 
original of the carat of jewellers. — Powell, Hand- 
book, i. p. 842 ; Spry^s Suggest, p, 54 ; AmsUe. 

OERATOPETALUM APETALUM, the coach- 
wood, leather-jacket, and light-wood of New Zea- 
land and Australia, is abundant about the Illawara 
district. It grows to 45 and 50 feet high and 6 
feet round. Its wood is soft, fine-grained, light, 
and has^ an agreeable fragrance. It is valued 
for cabinet w'ork and coach- building, but will 
not bear exposure to wet. C. gummiferiim, the 
Christmas tree, officer tree, and light - wood of 
Australian colonists, is used for decoration at 
Christmas times. It is wild near Sydney ; grows 
straight to 15 or 30 feet in height.— G’. Bennett. 

GERATOPHORA STODDARTII, a lizard of 
the Kandyan hills, remarkable for having no 
external ear. It acquired its generic name from 
the curious horn-like process on the extremity of 
the nose. This horn, as it is found in mature 
males of ten inches in length, is five lines long, 
conical, pointed, and slightly curved up. — Tennent. 

CERATOPTERINA, a group of fishes, in which 
occur — 

Dicerobatis japonica, M. and H.y Japan. 

D. eregoodoo, Cant, Indian seas. 

3D. Kuhlii, 3L and H., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
Ceratoptera Ebrenbergii, A/, and Red Sea. 


OERATOSTEMA. Roxh. A genus of plants. 
Roxburgh described G. vaccinacea, Itoxh., and 
0. variegata, Roxh., the jalamoot of Bengal, 
both of them shrubs. The latter is a native of 
mountain forests near Chittagong, Sylhet, and oil 
the Garo hills, where it blossoms during the 
cool season, when its numerous, most beautiful, 
large, variegated, rosy flowers are highly orna- 
mental ; the seed ripens in July, — Roxh. ii. p. 413. 

CERiBERA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Apocynacese. Dr. Roxburgh de- 
scribed C. fruticosa, G. odallam, Gcert., and C. 
maculatum, Willde. C. tanghin, the tanghin tree, 
was formerly used in Madagascar for the trial by 
ordeal. C. thevetia is a large shrub with leaves 
like the oleander, and bell-shaped yellow flowers. 
Its milk is poisonous, bark bitter and purgative, 
al^ said to be powerfully febrifuge, two grains 
being affirmed to be equal to a common dose of 
cinchona. According to Royle, perfectly natural- 
ized in India.— OA7i. p. 446 ; Riddell 
CERBERA MANGHAS. Linn. 

0. lactaria, Buck. j 0. quaternifolia, Roxh. 

Kullooa,. . . . Burm. Kaner zard, . . Pers. 
Pili karbir, , . Hind. [ 

This tree grows in Pegu, Tenasserim, Tavoy, 
Penang, Singapore, Java, Moluccas, and tiie ad- 
jacent islands, in wet situations. Its fruit is used 
very extensively by the Burmese, to make an oil 
which they burn in their lamps and use to anoint 
their heads. The kernels are described as emetic 
and purgative. The leaves are said to be used in 
Java as a substitute for senna, and the bark is 
said to possess similar properties. — Roxh,', Voigt; 
Mason; Eng. Cyc. 

CERBERA ODALLAM. Gcertn. Odallam tree. 
Cerbera manghas, Sims. | Tanghinia odallam, Ron. 
Odallam, . . JMaleal. j Kat-arali, .... Tam. 

Common on the western coast of India, Mal- 
div<^, and Laccadives. Wood white and spongy. 
Nut narcotic and poisonous. The green fruit is 
employed to kill dogs. — Roxh. i. p. 692. 

CERBURA, in the mythology of the Hindus, a 
varied-coloured dog, one of the dogs of Yama. 
He has a second dog, called Syama, or black. 
Cerbura is undoubtedly the Cerberus of the Greeks. 
Cerbura has other names, all meaning spotted, 
but it is also called Tri-sira or three-beaded. See 
Yama. 

CERCOTRICHAS, a genus of birds in India, 
known as bulbuls, 0. erythropterus, C. Luzoni- 
ensis, 0. macrourus. See Bulbul. 

CEREAL GRAINS of several kinds are culti- 
vated for food. The seeds of all the gramiiiCfB, 
those of the darnel alone excepted, are capable by 
cultivation of becoming alimentary. The value 
of grains, generally speaking, is directly as the 
size of the caryopsis, and inversely as the thick- 
ness of the pericarp. When the grain abounds in 
perisperm, it is heavy ; when the envelope is thick, 
the grain is, on the conti*ary, light, thus : — 

100 seeds of wheat weighed 4*50 grains. 

100 „ barley „ 3*85 „ 

190 „ rye „ 2*60 „ 

100 ,, oats „ 2*50 „ 

The chemical composition of the grain influences 
materially the quality of the resulting bread. If 
the gluten be absent, no fermentation takes place 
in the dough ; if the gluten be in excess, the bread 
is heavy and acid.' Wheat flour may be considered 
the type of all that is suitable for alimentary 
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CEEOXYLON AJs'DICOLA. 


purposes, and in the degree of deviation from this | Rajputs, Goiiri seems to be the analogue of Ceres, 
4x^ ..4! XL- -XI festival of the Ahairea, or Mahurat hil 


standard consists the inferiority of the other 
grains. Tlie grains or ears of nearly all the cereal 
grasses are subject to diseases resulting from at-: 
tacks of parasitic fungi, animalculaB, and insects. 
The liability of the seeds of grasses to parasitic 
infection is explained by the large amount of 
nitrogenized matter contained in them, and to their 
softness of texture; and some of the diseases 
occasion the greatest injury to the agriculturist. 
Little is known as to the native countries of the 
cereal grains. The prevalence of particular grains 
in the earth's zones and continents, has resulted 
not alone from climate, but has been determined 
by the civilisation, industry, and traffic of the 
people, and often by historical events. Without 
cultivation, all tlie cereals degenerate. As they 
now exist, they seem to have been greatly improved 
from their natural state. Wheat has five, six, or 
seven distinct species, barley three, and oats two, 
three, or four. In the south and east of Asia, tlie 
following grains belonging to the grasses (I^ani- 
cacese or Gramiiiacea^j) are the more largely culti- 
vated : — 


Eleusiiie coracaiia, G-cert., ragi. 

E. stricta, Moxb.f j? 

Hordeiim distichon, Linn., barley. 

H. hexastichon, Linn., common barley. 

H. vulgare, Linn., spring barley* 

Oplismenus f rumen tacens, Moxb. 

Oryza satiya, Linn., rice, black and red. 
Panicum miliaceum, Willde, common millet, 
P. miliare, Lain. 

P. Italicum, Italian millet, 

P. Germaiiicum, lAnn . , German millet. 
Paspalum stoloniferum, lAnn. 

Penicillaria spicata, Willdc, spiked millet, 
Poa Abyssinica, Aitm., teff plant. 

Sorghum bicolor, Willde. 

S. cemuum, Willde. , 

S. saccharatum, Fers. 

S. vulgare, Pen., great millet. 

Triticum vulgare, VieiU., wheat, 
mr. (a) asstivura, two varieties. 

„ (b) bybernum, „ „ 

Zea mays, iwm., maize. 


Water, 

Nitrogenous substance, 

l>t!xtrin, 

Sugar, 

Fat, 

Starch, 


Starch and tlexirin, . 
Cellulose fruiii bran, 
AsIj, 


Sorglmm 

Penicillaria 

Zea 

vulgare. 

spicata. 

mays. 

11 ’05 

11-8 

13*5 

8-05 

10-13 

9-9 

1-40 



3-9 

■■ 4-62 ■ 

C’7 

■ 70-83 ' 
vvithhusiksl 

71-4 



‘ .. ■ 

64-5 



4*0 



1-4 


Water, 

Nitrogenous substance, 

Dextrin, 

Sugar, 

Fat, 

Starch, 

Dextrin and sugar, . . 
Cellulose from bran, . 

Salts, 

Gum or dextrin, . . . 
Silica 


Wheat. 

Rice. 

Panicum 

B’loiir. 

Bran. 

niiliai-e. 

14-0 

10-3 

14-0 

12-22' . 

14*6 

12*48 

7*242 

9*27 


' . . ■■ 


9*13 



0*300 

1*80 

i-2 

2-82 

0-900 

7*43 

59-7 

22-62 

75*918 

49*04 

7*2 

■ fj-S 



1-7 

43*98! . .. ' 


1-0 

2-52 

1*570 



0-11 


1 Cicer j Dolichos ' 
iarietinnm.i unillorus. 

Ervum 

lens. 

Cajaiuis 

ludifius. 

Water, ..... 

11*39 

12-03 

11*74 

10*03 

Nitrog. substance, . 

22*70 

23*27 

27*96 

22*18 

Fat, 

■ 3*76 

2*20 

■ 1*47 ■ 

1*95 

starch, 

63-18 

59*38 

56*36 

62 13 

Mineral matter, . . 

^00 

3-19 

2-48 

8-11 


— Ilassall. 

CERES. Tlie representative of Ceres, amongst 
the Hindus, is Lakslimi or Sri. Amongst the 
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Shikar, they hunt, slay, and eat the wild liuar. 

GEREUS, a genus of the Cactacem. About 
twenty species introduced into India, Many of 
the species produce beautiful flowers. The stems 
are angled and jointed ; the blossoms open in the 
evening or during the night, and die away towards 
the morning. 0. flagelliformis of S. America, 
which grows in Asia and Africa, is the creeping 
cereus ; 0. ^andiflorus, 3d ill, is the night flower- 
ing cereus, C. hexagonus, Zhzn . ; C. senilis, the 
old man’s torch thistle ; C. speciosissimus, C. tri- 
angularis, Linn., and C. truncatus, occur. — Voiqt 
CERIOPS CANDOLLEANA. Arnot Chow- 
ree or Kirree, Sind. A tree of Sind. Wood used 
for building boats and barges ; makes useful knees. 
The barks of Ceriops eandolleana and Rhizophora 
mucronata are much used in Sind in tanning. 
CERIOPS ROXBURGHTANUS. Anwt. 

Rhizophora decandra, M. j Bruguira decaridra, Gr. 
Garan, , , . . Beng. j Ka-by-aiii, . . , BUEM. 

Grows on all the coasts of tropical Asia. Wood 
dark reddish, bard, and durable; flowers large, 
white, and sweet-scented. The bark is used in 
India for dyeing. — Voigt; Alalcohn. 

CERIORNIS' MELANOCEPHALA and C. 
satyra, Argus pheasants. 

CERITHIADaE, the Cerite family of molluscs, 
comprising several genera, mostly recent. 

CERHE, the name given by the Portuguese to 
the island of Mauritius on its discovery. Sub- 
sequently, while in the possession of the French, 
it was called ITle de France, the Isle of France. 

CEROPEGIA, a genus of plants of the nat. ord. 
Asclepiacese, They are creepers and trailing 
plants. 0. Arnottiana, Wight, is the Oo-ta-lung 
of the Barmans. C. bulbosa, esculenta, lucida, 
juncea, Lushii, elegans, Stephanotis, stapelise- 
formis, and tuberosa occur in India. C. bulbosa, 
Roxl)., occurs in many places, and every part of it 
is eaten by the natives. Its roots are of the size 
of a small apple, and when fresh taste like a turnip. 
— EoxJ). 

CEROPEGIA ESCULENTA. Edgeivorth. 
Galot, Panj. In Multan its acid leaves and tubers 
are used as a vegetable. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CEROPEGIA JUNCEA. Roxh. A twining 
plant ; grows all over India. It is succulent, with 
an agreeable acid taste, and is much eaten as a 
salad by the people. — 3Ir. R. Brown. 

CEROPEGIA TUBEROSA. Roxh. 

0. candelabrum, R, 

Bach-ebaH-manda, Pulla manda, . . . Tei^. 

The word manda is applied to several species of 
ceropegia. — Voigt. 

CEROSTERKA GLADIATOR, a longicorn 
beetle of India. It eats the bark of casuarina 
trees. 

CEROXYLON ANDICOLA, or wax-palm, a 
native of the Andes of Columbia, of immense 
height, often attaining 150 to 180 feet in its length. 
From fissures in the trunk there flows spon- 
taneously a kind of grey w’axy subtance, con- 
taining two-tliirds of resin and one- third of wax 
identical with that formed by the bee. Melted 
with a little suet, this wax makes excellent tapers. 
Its introduction into India merits attention. — 
C. australi, Martins, is of Juan Fernandez; C. 
Klopstockia, Alartuis, of Venezuela. — 0''Sh. p. 041 ; 
Von Alueller, = • 


CEERUS. 


OERVIDyE, 


CERRUS, the Oliee valayati of the Jullandhur 
Duab. it grows to the height of about 25 feet 
of the old tree brownish, soft, brittle, light. 
Not ordinarily used as a timber for large buildings, 
but employed by farmers in their buildings. 

CEliTlilA FAMILIARIS with C. Hiinalayana, 
etc. ; and not unfre(][uently the exact European 
species inhabit India. 

CERTHILAUDA DESERTORUM of Spain and 


Spotted deer of the Sunderbuns. Tt inhabits 
the eastern and northern skirts of Bengal and 
Hindustan, and the Sunderbuns. It inhabits 
reedy marshes and the islands of great rivers, 
never entering the mountains or forests. The tail 
is short, -with no caudal disc and no heavy mane. 

(/) Riisa equina, Cui\, Earn. Smith, 


Ccmis rusa, E<iffies. 
0, equinus, Cuv. 


Rusa equina, Gray, 
R. hippelaphus. 


N. Africa, inhabits Sind 5 and the Ammornanes Cl- hippelaphus, Cat. 

Lusitauia occurs in the deserts of N.W. India, Rusa etam of the people of ; bamboo deer of Bennett. 

, . , j r i. 1 . , 4.1 u . A Sumatra, 1 Sambur of the Maiirattas. 

Rusaetam, . . Malay. Sambara, . . . Sankk. 

CERUfcE, white lead, carbonate of lead, kumbang, , „ Eland or elk of Dutch 

Fen-sih, , , . , Chik. j Safeda, , , , . HiND. Kumbang, . . ,, sportsmen. 

Carbonate of lead, Eng, 1 Cerussa, , , , Ital. inhabits the Bekhan, S. Mahratta country, 

1 1 • Sumatra, Borneo, and Banka. It is of a pale 

CERVIDiE, a family of mammalia belonging colour. Considering the similarity of 

to the tribe Ruininantia. They are remarkable ^nd size of C. equinus, hippelaphus, and 

for their fine horns, called aatlera, which they shed Aristotelis, Mr. Elliot is probably right in con- 
annually, and the females of the reind^r, of all gjderi^g all three as varieties of the great Indian 


the family, possess horns normally. The sub- 
families of the family Cervidse comprise the 
Cervinae, or true stag, with the genus Cervus, and 
the Rusinse, which includes the genera Eucervus, 
Rusa, Axis, and Cervulus. But the deer tribe of 
Southern and Eastern Asia have presented un- 


usual difficulties to the scientific men of Europe. | c. Moluccensia of Qmy 
Indewl, Schinz (ISachtrage zum 2 ten Bande) | and Gaim. 
suggests that under the denomination Cervus : Sambur of Imlia. 


stag, described by Aristotle under the designation 
of Hippelaphus; and C. Peronii, Cuv. (Cerf du 
Timor), may probably be added as a fourth variety. 

(g) Rusa hippelaphus, Ciw. 

Cervus hippelaphus, Cuv. 1 Rusa Moluccensis of Graf/j 
0. Timoreiisi.s, Muller. Smith. 


muntjak six different species lie hid, viz, : 

1. Cervus stylocoros, SekinZi syn, C. muntjak, Linn. 

apud Ogilhify hab. Himalaya ; 

2. €. Ratwa, flodgmiit Lab. Himalaya ; 

3. U. albipes, F. Cuvkr, hab, India ; 

4. C, muntjak, liases and Jlorsjieldf hab. Sumatra, 

Banka, Borneo, and Java ; 

5. G. lieevesii, Ogilhy, hab, China ; 

6. C. Antisiensis, hab. Andes ; 


! Hippelaphe of F. Cuv. 


Mijangan Baiijoa, Malay Cerf d’eau of DuvaiicelL 
of Java. Rusa of Java and Sumatra. 

Cerf lioir du Bengal of Cuv. Roussaitan „ 

It inhabits the great forests of India, Bengal, 
Sumatra, and Java. It is about the size of the 
common stag. In winter is of a greyish-brown, 
and in summer it is of a brighter and more golden 
brown. The croup is pale yellow, and the tail is 


and the names applied by sportsmen arc almost as I terminated by rather long hair, which is 

vafied as the syaonyms of the scientific writers. | rough and hard ; and all about the head and neck 


In the genus Cervus of the sub-family Cervinm, unci cneeKs grows ion| 

the horns of adults are typical, with two bisal ^ Rusa Aristotelis 

tines, a median tine, and the summit more or less 
branched. The red deer of Scotland is typical of q] !nj^olor^.\S^ 
this group ; two species, outliers of Northern . jenW* * . Hind. 
and Central Asia, occur in British India, one in | Cerf de Coromilnd. of Cuv! 
the extreme N.W., and the other in the extreme i 
N.E. corner of the province, and others in Eastern : It inhabits the grea 
Asia. The name of the tribe is obtained from | gregarious, and ruts a 
cervus, the stag. Mr. Hodgson describe! 

{(i) C. Wallichii, Cnv., tailless deer of India. (0 Rusa climorpihe, 

C. pygrugus, Hardmkkc. | Kashmir Stag. Gower, .... Hin 

Re.l deer, . . , Eng. IVIaral ; Goo-koohi, Pers. Occupy the sal for< 

Bara Singha, • . Hind. Gevezu, .... ,, rod brown 

A •• A’ • • • • (J) Husa Peronii, 1 

Occurs m I ersia, JSepai, and the sal forests. Timor, Lombok, Bawi 
(fj) C. affiuls, libetnn stag of Hodgson. m Ruga Philippini 

Sal forest stag, . . Eng. Stroa, .... Tibet. Cervus I 

Ocouiin Tibei and thl sal forests. 

(c) C. sika, the sika of Japan, of a dark brown (A Rusa lepida, the 
horns. Java, scarcely as large 

•D acuticorms, 6^my. ^xis ruaculatus 

P. Mdu, ffmr/. C. frontalis, M'CkUand. Axis nlinius Endch 

K«salyrntus,«iaz. Cal. J. N. H. upudGm^Hn. 

Cervus lyratus, Schmz. Cervus axis, Elliot 

Saugnai, . . . Hind. | Sangrai, .... Hind. C. pseudaxis, Gervois. 


and cheeks grows long, like a mane and beard. 

{h) Rusa Aristotelis, Gm?/, Samher. 
Cervus Aristotelis, Cuv, | C. heterocerus, Hodgson. 
C. lii]>pelaphiis, OgUhy, C, Bengalensis, Schinz, 


j Jarai ; Jerrow, . Hind. Daim noir de Bengal of 
j Cerf de Coromand. of Cuv. Duvaucell. 

; Samboo deer of Bennett. 

: It inhabits the great forests of India. It is not 
I gregarious, and ruts and drops its horns in spring. 
Mr. Hodgson describes four varieties of this deer. 

(z) Rusa climorpihe, spotted rusa, 

Gower, .... Hind, j Gever, . , . . Hind. 

Occupy the sal forests of India. Colour of a 
red brown. 

(/) Rusa Peronii, the smaller rusa; inhabits 
Timor, Lombok, Bawian, and Tcrnate. 

{k) Rusa Philippinus. 

Cervus Marianus, Cuv. 

The Philippine rusa. | Cerf de Philiiipines of 
I Desmarest. 

(0 Rusa lepida, the Sundevall rusa, a native of 
Java, scarcely as large as a roebuck. 

(in) Axis ruaculatus, Ham. Smith, Gray. 

Axis plinius, Erxlehen j Cervus nudipalpebra. 


apud Gmdin. 
Cervus axis, Elliot. 

C. pseudaxis, Gervois. 


^ Occurs ill the Munipore valley and in the Malay maculatus. 


Peninsula ; is exceedingly wary. 

(e) Rucervus duvaucelli, Cuv. 

R. elaphoides, Hodgson. | C, elaphoides, Hodgson. 

C'ervus duvaucelli, Cuv. j 

Bara Bingha, . . HiND. | Buraya, ..... Hin 


Rusa bunga, Malay of Pen- 
insula. 

Spotted deer of India. 
Chitra, .... Sansk. 
Chital deer of Hodgson 
and Elliot. 


Ogilby. 

Black var. 

Axis major, A. medius, 
A, minor, Hodgson. 
Thou langna of the Terai, 
Hog-deer. 

Spotted hog-deer of Hodg- 
son. 


CEEVIDM. 

Inhabits India, the Malay Peiiiosula. In size 
and form it resembles the fallow-deer, and at the 
shoulder its height is two feet six or seven inches. 
The ground colour of the skin is at all times a rich 
fawn spotted with white, but is nearly black along 
the back and snow-white below. It has a white 
longitudinal line on the flanks. It lives near 
water in the jungles ; feeds at night. It is timid, 
indolent, and gentle ; is easily domesticated, and 
propagates in captivity. It is the spotted deer of 
Indian sportsmen. The skin and horns of this 
graceful deer are articles of commerce. In the 
years 1851 to 1855 Liverpool imported about 700 
skins and 20,000 horns a year. They are not so 
generally distributed as the sambur, but in many 
districts are far more plentiful. They go in herds 
of from six to sixty. So many as six have been 
killed by one gun during tbe brief cool stalking 
hours of the morning and evening. A. porcinus, 
Cuv,^ m the hog-deer of Jerdon. 

Cervus muntjak, Zimm, Cervulus aureus, Jer. 
Kankuri, . . . Oax. | Bekra, .... Mahk. 
J ungli Bakra, , . Bukh. | 

This animal does not seem to differ in any re- 
spect from the kijang of the Eastern Islands. A 
young male of this species is of a deep chestnut 
colour, which becomes browner as the animal 
grows older. It obtains its Canarese name from 
its habit of frequenting the kans or natural forest 
gardens. 

(/e) Hyelaphus porcinus, Simden, 

Cervus porcinus, Zimmer. I Var. Axis mgav. Dr. F. JB. 


C. hippeiaphus var. 3, Cuv. | Ham. 

Para, Hind. Porcino deer of Pennant. 

Parba, .... ,, Sugoria, ... Hind. 

Khar, ...» „ Shgoria, . . . ^ ,, 

Laghuna, ... „ Brown porcine axis of 

Hog-deer, , , . Eng. Hodgson. 

Inhabits Ceylon, India, and Assam. Its legs 
are shorter than those of the axis ; it has no black 
dorsal streak, and no white streak on the haunches. 
Horns generally short, with short snags. They 
live in herds on the plains, and do not ascend 
mountains. 

Cervus pumOis of H. Smith is supposed to be a 
variety, and Cervus dodur of Royle is supposed to 
be a distinct species. 

(o) Cervulus vaginalis, Bodd.^ Gray. 

Cervus muntjac., Zimm. Cervus plicatus, Foster. 
Prox. ^Zimm.&Sundev. 

Kib-faced deer of Pennant. Kidang of the J avanese. 
Ciievreuil des Indes of Kijang of the Sumatrans. 

Allanmnd. Muntjak of the Sundan- 

The Eac of Europeans in ese. 

Borneo. 

It inhabits Sumatra, Banka, Borneo, and Java. 
Its iieight at the shoulders is about 2 feet 2 inches. 
On its face are two rough raised folds of skin, 
marking it with the letter V, the point below ; 
colour, reddish brown or a light brown ; belly and 
front of thighs, pure white. In Java it occupies 
districts with long grass, and the Saccharura 
(Holcus) spicatum (allang-allang, Jav.), and 
Phyllanthus embiica are its favourite food ; but 
Hibiscus, Grewia, Urena, and other maivaceous 
plants are eaten by it. It is impatient of confine- 
ment. The points of its horns are turned forwards ; 
it is about the size of the antelope, which, with the 
exception of the horns, it resembles in general 
ax>pearance. — Low's Sarawak^ p. 76. 
ip) Styloceros muntjac., II. 

Cervus muntjac., Zimm., Horsf., Sykes, Elliot, 
JBoddwrt, Sekreber, Marsden, Desmarest, Linn. 


Kidang of the Javanese. 
Kijang of the Sumatrans. 
Muntjak of the Sundan- 


CETACEA. 


Cervus vaginalis, jTodVio’ri. Cervus Phils px>mus, 

C. moschatus, Blainvillc. C. albipes, F. Cm\ 

C. sub-cornutus „ C. ratwa, Ilvdyson. 

C. moschus, Muntjacua vaginalis, raj'. 

C. aureus, Ham, Bmith* 

Chevreuil des Indes of Al- Kidang, . , . Malay. 
lamand. 

It inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, 
Banka, Borneo, Tenasserim, Nepal, Assam, Bengal, 
S. Mahratta country, Bekhan. 

(g) Oervulus moschatus, De Blain. 

Cervus muntjac., Bykes^ I Cervus Eatwa, Hodgs. 


Bekra Mahr. of Elliot. 
Bib-faced deer of Pennant. 
Jungle sheep. 


Mliot. Prox. Eatwa of SundovalL 

C. moschus, Demmrest P. Albiijes of Wagner. 
Styloceros ratwa, Hodgs, 

Barking deer of Nepal. Bekra Mahr. of Elliot. 
Batwa, ... . Hind. Bib-faced deer of Pennant. 
Kaher, ... , ,, Jungle sheep. 

Baiker of Mahrattas. 

Inhabits India, living in forests in the mountaius. 
It is of a bright reddish yellow colour, with the 
chin and gullet whitish. The hair is not ringed as 
in Cervulus Reevesii ; six or eight live together. 
Horns of male fall in May ; the females have 
bristly tufts ending in a knot instead of a horn. 

(r) Tragulus kanchil, Gray. 

Mosclms palandok, liars- | Moschus kanchil, Eajics. 


den. " M. fulviventer, Gray. 

Javan musk,. . . Eng. Kanchil, . . . Malay, 
Chrevrotaiu de Java, Fr., Palandok, , . ,, 

of Buff on and Cray, 

Inhabits Malay Peninsula, Penang, Lancavay 
Islands, Sumatra, and Java. The largest adult 
measures from nose to root of tail 1 foot 6^ in. 

( 5 ) Tragulus Javanicus, Pallas. 

Moschus Javanicus, Gme- Moschus Napu, F. Cuv^ 
Un, Fallas apud Mdffies. Cervus Javanicus. 

Moschus Indicus, 

Oshek Napu, Malay. 

Inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo. 

(t) Ceroulus Eeevesii, Chinese muntjak. A 
native of China. C. vaginalis, C. moschatus, and 
C. Reevesii breed together. 

(u) Cervulus Pygargus. 

Cervus Pygargus, Pallas. 

Ahu, .... . Pbbs. Tailless deer of Pennant 
Siaga, . . . Tartar. and Shaw. 

Tailless roe of Pennant. Bikajakosa, , . Buss, 
A native of Central Asia. 

(u) Nsemorrhedus'Sumatrensis, Ham, Smith. 
Antfiope Sumatranus, Pen- | AntiloxJe in tus-eapularus, 
nant and Ma0es. \ Lichtenstein apud Schinz. 

Kambing utan, . Malay, j Cambtan of F. Cuv. 

Numerous on the Malay Peninsula, but fre- 
quents the steepest hilly localities; is shy and 
active, and exceedingly difficult to obtain. — Jonrn. 
As. Soc. Bengal ; Eng, Cyc . ; Horsjield and Moore, 
Cat. E. I, Museum; Jerdon. 

CESAR FREBBRIGH, a merchant of Venice 
of the sixteenth century, who wrote of Tenasserim. 

CESARIAN ERA of Antioch was established 
there in celebration of Csesaris victory atPiiarsalia, 
A.A.O. 47. , 

CESTRACCIQN PHILIPPII, the Port Jackson 
shark or dogfish, usually 3 to 4 feet long.— Bennett. 

CETACEA, an order of mammals which live in 
the ocean. Amongst them are the whales, the 
largest of creatures now existing ; also the dolphins, 
the porpoises, and the dugong. They have fin- 
like anterior extremities, the posterior extremities 
being absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
large horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have no 
hair on their skin, have no outer ear, and the 
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bones of the neck are so compressed as to leave 
tlic animal without the appearance of a neck. 
Some of them cat plants, or are phytophagous ; 
some are zoophagous, or animal-eaters. Seven 
new species, of. cetaceans have recently been de- 
scribed from the Bay of Bengal, six of the family 
Bcdphiiiidjc, the seventh belonging to the sperns 
whales Fhyseteridm, to be called Physeter (Euphy- 
setes) simus. Professor Owen described the fol- 
lowing species from collections made mostly near 
Vizagapatam by Sir Walter Elliot, — Delpbinus fusi- 
forrais, 1). godaraa, D. ientiginosus, D, ma enliven - 
ter, and D. pomeegra ; also Phocsena brevirostris, 
and Physeter simus. The Cetacea are divided by 
naturalists into two great families, the Balsenidse 
or whales, the Delphiuidse or porpoises/ 

Whaler, 


is an inhabitant of the North Pacific, the South 
Seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

(?0 Catodon poIycy]>hus, South Sea sperm 
whale. The cachalot or sperm whale inhabits the 
Southern Ocean. 

(n) Catodon kogia, Gray^ taken near the Cape 
of Good Hope. It has a short head, and is sup- 
posed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

(p) Beluga Kingii, has been taken off the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the white 
whale B. catodon, Catodon macrocephalus. 

{q) Physeter simus, Owen ; Euphyseles simus, 
a new species. 

(r) Globiocephalus Indicus, the Indian 

Ca’ing whale. In 1852 a shoal (schule or school 
of sailors) was carried by a current into the salt 
water lake near Calcutta. 


(a) Balmna mysticetus, the Right Whale. 


B. Grsenlandica, Linneeus. 
B. vulgaris, Brimn. 

Right whale, . . Bno. 
Whalebone whale, , ,, 

Greenland whale, . ,, 


B- RondoletM, WMoughby. 

Far. a. Nordhapper whale, 
Nord ca{>er whale. 
Var. h. Rock-nosed whale. 

According to Lesson, inhabits all the seas of 
the globe, 

(b) Bahnna marginata, Gray, the western 
Australasian whale, has very long and slender 
baleen, with a rather broad black edge on the 
outer or straight side. 

(c) Balsena australis, De^ Moulms, 

B. antarctica, Lmm, 


Ooinmon black whale of 
Sir James Ross. 


Right whale of South Sea 
whalers. 

Southern whalebone whale 
of Nunn. 

Inhabits the South Seas ; and multitudes were 
seen by Sir James Ross in very high latitudes. 
It is of a uniform black colour. 

(d) ^ Balaena Japonica, the Japan whale, is an 
inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which it visits 
periodically. Its head is covered with barnacles. 

(e) Baljena antarctica. 

B. antipodarum, Gmy^ 

New Zealand whale. j Tuku Peru, Nqw Zealand. 
Inhabits the New Zealand ocean. 

Finners, 

(/) BaI?enoj)tera Iiidica, Blyth^ is the Indian 
fill whale. B. boops, X,, the great rorqual, and B. 
imiscidus, X., tlie lesser rorqual, are both found 
in European seas. 

(q) Megaptera kuzira, the kuzira. It inhabits 
the Japanese seas. 

(h) Physalis Ivvasi, the Japan finner. It is 
very rare. In 1760, one 25 feet long ^vas cast 
ashore at Kii. 

(0 Physalis antarcticus, Gray, inhabits the 
New Zealand seas. 

(./) Physalis Braziliensis, Bahia finner, was 
brought from Bahia. 

(k)^ Physalis australis, the southern finner, 
inhabits the seas of the Falkland Islands. 

Spe7'm Whales, Physeteridse, 

(0 Catodon macrocephalus, northern sperm 
whale. 

Physeter macrocephalus, 

Linn, 

P. gibbns, Schreher. 


P. trumpo, Bonnmtm^e, 
Catodon trumpo, Gerrard, 
Oetus macrocephalus, Oken, 
Its x^riucipal food are the sepiad^ or cuttle-fish, 
but it swallows small fishes. 

(m) Catodon Oolneti, the Mexican sperm whale, 
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Delpkinse, Dolphins, 

(a) Neomeris phocmiioides, Gray. 

Delphinus melas, Ternus, 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

(5) Phocsena communis. 

Phocajna Rondolettii, Will. | Delphinus phocaena, Linn. 
Common porfjoise, or porpesso. 

(c) Grampus sakamato, Sclikgel 

Sakam kuzira, . , J'apan. 

Found off the coast of Japjin. 

(d) Grampus Sieboldii. 

Naiso gata, . . Japan. 

A native of the coasts of Japan. 

{e) Grampus macrorhynchus, black fish of the 
South Sea whalers ; it inhabits the South Seas, 
(/) Delphinapterus Peronii, right whale por- 
poise of whalers. It is found on the Brazil bank, 
off the coasts of New Guinea, and the higher 
southern latitudes. It lives in large shoals, and 
its flesh is esteemed a delicacy. It is black ; but 
the beak, the pectoral fins, and under part of the 
body are white. 

{g) Delphinus, — Seafaring people call the 
species of this genus bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder-head, grampus, porpoise, porpesse, or 
porpus, sometimes even whale, and give the name 
of dolphin to the Coryphmna, a scomberoid fish 
which changes colour when dying. There are 
several species of Delphinus : — 

{k) Delphinus Heavisidii, the hastated dolphin, 
inhabits the South Sea and Cape of Good Hope. 

(0 ^ Delphinus obscurus, the dusky dolphin, 
inhabits the Southern Ocean and Cape of Good 
Hope. 

(7) Delphinus abusalam inhabits the Red Sea. 
{k) Delpliinus eutropia inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean and Chili. 

{1) Delphinus Novse Zealandim, the New Zealand 
dolphin, inhabits New Zealand and Cape Gable. 

(w) Delphinus Forsteri, ForstePs dolphin, in- 
habits the Pacific Ocean between New Caledonia 
and Norfolk Island. 

(n) Delphinus sao inhabits Madagascar. 

( 0 ) Delphinus longirostris, the Cape dolphin, 
inhabits the seas about the Cajje of Good Hope and 
the Southern Ocean. 

ip) Delphinus perniger, Elliot, Blyth, the black 
dolphin, Bay of Bengal. 

{q) Delphinus plumbeus, Dussumier, the plum- 
beaiis dolphin of the Malabar coast. 

V) Steno attenuatus, Gi'ay, 
s) Steno Malay anus. 
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Pelphiniis plumbeus, JDm- I Delphimis Malayanits, | 
sumieTf (Jiiv. j Lesson apud Ouv. j 

PammpuattjLAUTjMAiiAY, I Dolpliin ventre ronx of 
j , Paris. Mnseuni. 

Jnliabits the Malabar coast and coasts of Penang. ; 
It Is iiiimcrons, and rather heavy in its movemeiiis, 
but is rarely captured, except by chance in the^ 
stake-nets. It eats small fishes, Clupea and Gly- 
phs sidon ccelestinus, Cuv, 

(t) Steno frontatus inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

(7i) Piatanista Gangetica. 

D. rostratus, Skaio. [ Delphinus ShaweBtsis, 

I JBlainvilh* 

Piatanista, . . . Pliny, I Sou-sou, . . : .'INDIA. 

Dauphin eduGange,T. Cuv. j Susa, . . , . Buff on. 

Inhabits the Ganges and Trawadi. 

(v) Piatanista Indi, Bh/th^ tiie porpoise of the 
Indus, larger and more robust than P. Gangetica. 
(«?) Halicore dugong. 

Tricheclms dugong, Gmel. | Dugungus Indicus, Bam. 
Indian Dugong, . Bno. j Le dugong des Indes, Fr. 
Inhabits the shallows of the Indian Ocean and 


A.i>, 209. Date of the Vaituliya heresy, in Vaivahara’s 
reign. 

„ 252. Kevival of ditto in the reign of Golu Abliaa. 

,, 301. Death of Maha Sen. 

,, 545. Another revival of the YaituUya heresy, in 

Ambakira’s reign. 

„ 838. Origin of the Vijra Waadiya heresy, in Mit- 

wella Sen’.s reign. 

, ,1153. Accession of PrakramaBahu. 

„ 1200. Accession of Sahasa Mallawa. 

„ 1266. Accession of Pandita Prakrama, Bahn iii. 

„ 1347. Accession of Bhuwanika, Bahu iv. 

The tot authentic account of Ceylon or Tapro- 
bane is given by Onesiculus, the Macedonian 
admiral, who lived B.C, 829 or 880, Diodorus 
Siculus, B.C. 44, gives an account of it; Strabo 
also mentions it ; and Dionysius, who fiourished 
A.D. 86, confirms former accounts, and alludes to 
its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it in a 
volume, perhaps a compilation and in part a 
romance, as does Abdoor Razak ; and still more 
recently Ribeiro also gives a notice of it. 

In the reign of Claudius Caesar, a Roman 
publican, who farmed the custom duties of the 
Red Sea, was driven from Arabia by storms on to 


about Ceylon, where the water is not more than Ceylon, where he found a flourishing kingdom and 
two or three fathoms deep. It does not appear an enlightened sovereign, whom he persuaded to 
to frequent the land or the fresh water. Its send an embasy of four envoys to Rome, by way 
flesh is delicate. The dugong was noticed as of the Red Sea, for the purpose of negotiating a 
occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab sailors, by commercial treaty. Ceylon is famed in the iitera- 
Megasthenes (Fragm. lix.) and iElian, and subse- ture of India as the scene of Rama’s exploits, and 
quently by the Portuguese. It is this creature as a place to which Asoka sent a mission. In 
which has given rise to the tales about mermaids a.d, 1163, a Singhalese monarch fitted out a fleet 
which have till the present day occupied the of five hundred shms to resent an insult offered to 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the tales his ambassador. Ceylon seems to have been sub- 
of the Arab sailors. They are phytophagous or jected to frequent inroads from Southern India, 


plant-eaters. 


I immediately before and after Christ. Ceylon was 


CETONIIDiE, or rose chafers, a family of the occupied by the Portuguese in 1696, was taken 
Coleoptera. These and Buprestidse, or metallic possession of by the Dutch in 1658. In 1782 the 
beetles, are the largest and most brilliant of the British took possession of Trincomalee, but Admiral 
Coleoptera. Suffrein recaptured it. In August 1795 the British 

CETRARIA ISTjANDICA. Ach. Iceland again took Trincomalee, and in February 1796 

moss. It is chemically allied to starch ; it swells th^ey took Colombo, but in 1808 and 1804 they met 

in water, and when boiled becomes gelatinous. with reverses. In 1814--15 General Brownrigg 
CEYLON is called by the Hindus, Lanka. Sin- invaded Kandy, and on the 2d March 1816 the 

hala-diva, its local name, was corrupted into Sereii- British as$umed the sovereignty of the lowlands, 

diva or Serendip by the Arabian mariners ; and it But a serious outbreak occurred in 1817, which 
is still known amongst Indian Mahoraedans by the occupied the troops for a year, and in 1818 the 
last name. The Arabs, however, in addition to king of Kandy was taken prisoner to Vellore, 
Serendip, call it also Sinkhul. To the ancients where he died in 1832. 

it was known as Tam-ba-pani, from which came The island lies between lat. 6° 66' and 9° 61' N., 

the name Taprobane used by Milton when he wrote and long. 79^^ 41' 40" and 81° 54' 60" E. Its 
of — extreme length from north to south, from Point 

* The Asia kings and Parthian among these : Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 27l| miles; its 

From India and the golden Chersonese, greatest width 167^ miles, from Colombo on the 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, west coast to Sangeman Kande on the east ; and 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed. j^s area, including its dependent islands, 25,742 
The chronicles of the island extend in an un- square miles, or about l-6th smaller than Ireland, 
broken series to 648 b.c. From the Honourable Its circumference is about 900 miles, giving a 



George Tumour’s epitome of the sovereigns of superficial area of nearly 24,000 square miles. 
Ceylon, it is observed that authentic history com- The mountain system in the south has an area 
menced with Vijaya, B.c. 543 ; and the last king of 4212 miles, and the following are the most 
of Kandy was Sri Vikrama Raja Singha, who remarkable heights:— - 

was, in 1798, de^ed by the British, and died in pid^^atalla gaUa (8305), Adam’BPeak(7120), 7420 ft. 

'Captivity at Vellore on the 80th January 1882. 8280 ft, Nammune kulle, 6740,, 

Mr. Tumour gives the following fixed points in Kirrigal potta, . 7810 „ Plain of Neueraellia, 
the chronological history of Ceylon events: — Totajiella, . . . 7720,, 6210,, 

B.C. 543. The landing of Vijaya, in the year of Buddha’s Like the Peninsula of India, it has a belt of low 
w co>isisting of tertiary 


’^Buddhtm in ® round its coast. _ Numerous lagoons 

104. Conquest of Ceylon by the Malabars. exist on the east coast, at Nilla veeli, Baticaloa, 

90. F'oundmg of Abhayagiri by Wala Gaurbahu. ^tc. Adam’s Bridge, between Ceylon and Ramnad, 
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1 




consists of scTcral ledges of conglomerate and on tlie property of her parents, but acquires some 
sandstone, hard at the surface, and growing coarse claim on that of her husband, and the wife cannot 
and soft as it descends, till it rests on a bank of obtain divorce, unless with the full consent of the 


sand, apjparently accumulated by the influence of 
the currents at the change of the monsoons. The 
Jfahavelli Ganga river has its source near Adam’s 
Peak, and, after a course of 200 miles, enters the 
Ikiy of Bengal at Trincomalee. The Kalaiii 
Ganga and Kalu Ganga are on the western coast, 


husband. Divorces are constantly sought for by 
women on trivial pretences- A child born within 
nine months of the divorce, must be maintained 
by the husband. Sirr (Ceylon) says the principal 
castes are four, viz. the Surya Vansa or Royal 
race, which has two divisions, viz. Goe Wansa, 


and the Walaway Ganga on the south-east. A rich cultivators, tiie most numerous in the island, and 
and w^ell-watered plain runs between Colombo and to it belong the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly 
Galle, covered with cocoanut, bread-fruit, and all the government servants, and (2) the Rilie 


jack-fruit trees. 


The census of 1871 showed the total population of the Surya. 


Makareya, or shepherds, form the second division 


to be 2,406,000, in the proportion of 1,286,000 
males and 1,120,000 females. Pure Singhalese, ! 
1,670,000; Tamils, about 542,000; Moormen j 
(of Arab descent), 160,000 ; these three classes | 


Brachmana Wansa^ descendants of Brahmans. 
Wiepa Wansa^ cultivators and shepherds. 
Shoodra Wansa has 60 subdivisions. 

The Ehodia race is regarded as unclean ; very 


making up 2,372,000, leaving only 34,000 for all numerous ; forbidden to approach a temple, or any 
other races. Malays (Mahomedans by religion as of the higher castes. 


well as the Moormen) make up 6800; all other 
pure Asiatic or African races — ^including Afghan, 
Annenian, Bengali, Burmese, Kafir, Chinese, 
Mahratta, Parsee, Rajput, Sikh — comprise a few 
thousands more ; and European descendants of the 


The Gataroo is an outcaste race. 

Burgher is the name applied to those of mixed 
European and native origin. One race in Ceylon 
wear their hair, which is long and luxuriant, 
dressed like a woman’s, with one or two very 


Dutch, Portuguese, English, etc., make up not large tortoiseshell combs fastened in it, which, to 


more than 10,000 ; while pure Europeans, includ- 
ing English, Scotch, Irish, and a few Germans, 
French, etc., number, exclusive of the military, 
about 4500. 


a European eye, imparts a peculiarly unmanly look 
to the wearer. The dress of w^omen diifers little 
from that of men, but they mostly wear a kind of 
bodice with long sleeves. An aversion to carry- 


The numbers of the religious denominations of iiig the lightest burden prevails in Ceylon, and 
the inhabitants of Ceylon may be thus stated ; — the poorest tradesman or servant generally employs 
Buddhist, 1,520,575; Saivite, 564,414; Roman a coolie to carry a bundle which a European 
Catholic, 182,613 ; Mahomedan, 171,542 ; Epis- gentleman would take in his hand, 
copal Protestant, 24,756 ; Wesleyan, 6071 ; 


I’he vegetable productions of Ceylon are coffee, 


Presbyterian, 3101 ; Baptist, 1478- Of the entire cinnamon, coir, sugar, rice, tobacco, cotton, cocoa, 
j)opulation, one in 728 is insane, one in 160 is areca nuts, cocoanuts, cardamoms, pepper, rice. 


deaf and dumb, and one in 857 is blind. 


arrowroot, maize, manioca, arrack, cocoanut oil, 


The Tamils of Ceylon belong to the same race e^ential oils of cinnamon, citronella, and lemon 
as the Tamils of Southern India, and have been grass, dye - wood, ebony and other furniture 
on the island for centuries, chiefly in the N.E. woods. The sugar-cane was brought to Ceylon 
portion of the island ; and the two towns to which from the Mauritius by a merchant of Colombo 
they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trincomalee. about 1832. European settlers have largely en- 
Their main occupation is agricultural. Tamil gaged in coffee planting. This latterly became less 
coolie labourers come over in large numbers from remunerative, and tea, cacao, cinchona, and the 
tho^ continent during the coffee season. Liberian coffee were introduced. At the end of 

Tile Singhalese proper range themselves under 1880, about 5400 acres were under cacao. In 1880 
the heads of Kaudians, low-country Singhalese, the export of cinchona bark was 1,161,989 lbs., 
and Rhodia. The Kaudians inhabit the hill valued at Rs. 12,00,000. The mineral and animal 
country, and are a hardy, robust race, never till products are precious stones, pearls, ivory, and 
recently intermingling with their low-country charik shells. Precious stones are found in the 
brethren. Their language is made up of three flat country around Ballansgodde, S.E. of Rat- 
component parts,— Eiu (or Singhalese pure), the napura, on the western plains between Adam’s 


Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess an extensive 
literature, and their religion is Buddhism. The 
iow’’-country Singhalese are Buddhists, Roman 
Catholics, or Protestants. Among the Kandians, 


Peak and the sea; at Neueraellia, in Oovah, 
at Kandy, at Mateile in the Central Provinces, 
and at Ruanelle near Colombo, at Matiira, and 
in the beds of the rivers eastward towards the 


and them only, a form of polyandry is prevalent, ancient Mahagam ; but the chief gem district 
and the wife has the possession of all brothers, is in the plains at the foot of the stupendous 
The children call the eldest brother father. A hills of Saffragam, The ruby, amethyst, topaz, 
man can bring in another, not a relation, to have sapphire, and cinnamon stone, are found in great 
joint marital rights with himself ; indeed, the first abundance, but not emeralds. Spinell, chryso- 
husband can so introduce as many as the wife will beryl and corundum are also found. Sapphires, 
ronsent to receive as husbands. In Kandy, in the red, purple, yellow, blue, w^hite, and star-stone, are 
Beena ^rriage, the husband goes to reside in the met with at Matura and Saffragam, and rubies and 
wifes house, and the woman shares the family sapphires in the neighbourhood of Avisavelli, and 
inheritance with her brothers. The husband, in on the Neuraelliapatam. The corundum of Batta- 
this mamage, can be dismissed summarily by the gamana is frequently found in large six-sided 
huiiily of the wife. ^ In the Deega, a more respect- prisms, and is commonly of a brown colour, from 
able form pf marriage, the wife leaves her own which it is called by the natives Curundu galle, 
house for that of her husband, forfeits all claim cinnamon stone ; occasionally it is to be met with 
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partially or entirely covered witli a black crust, allied * atmaddo,’ or hand snaring, ropes of hide, 
which is merely the stone with an unusual pro- with a noose, are slipped by the hunters over tiie 
portion of iron. In the beds of the rivers south hind foot of the animal, and immediately fastened 
and east of the mountain chain in Ceylon, the to a tree; the animal, moving on, stumbles and 
sands are so rich in comminuted fragments of mica, fails, on which other hunters immediately twist 
quartz, sapphire, ruby, and jacinth, as in some other about the legs in a figure of 8, ami a 
places to be used by lapidaries in polishing the , shed is erected for its protection until sufficiently 
softer stones, and sawing elephants’ grinders into ^ tamed to be removed. The solitary, must, or 
plates. Dr. Gygax considered the original matrix j rogue elephant is called horaalia in Ceylon. The 


of these rubies to be a stratum of decomposed 
grey granite at Ylima Pohura on the south-eastern 


height of a full-grown Ceylon elephant varies from 
to 10 feet. The tusks vary in length from 3 


decline of the Petti galle Kanda. Corundum is to 7 feet, and their weights range from 30 to 120 
very plentiful at Battagamana, on the banks of lbs.; but 60 or 70 lbs. are the average. Upwards 
the river Agiri Kandura. The great bulk of the of 320 species of birds have been indicated by Dr. 
gems, however, come from Ratnapura, which Templeton, Dr. Kelaart, and Mr. Layard. Of the 
means the city of gems. Ceylon affords all the fish, the Cybium guttafcum, one of the scomberoid 
varieties of quartz, as rock-crystal, amethyst, fishes, known to Europeans as the scir fish, is the 
rose-quartz, cat’s eye, and prase. Rock-crystal best ; but mackerel, carp, mullet, red and striped 
occurs in abun<lance, both massive and crystallized, perches and a sardine (Sardinella Neohowii) are 
of various colours, good quality, and in largo used. — Prod, F, Zeyl, ; Tennenfs Ceylon; Forbes' 
masses. Amethyst also is pretty abundant ; very Ceylon; Baker's Rifle; Cunningham^ Anc, Geog. 
beautiful specimens are found in the alluvion, of India; Yule., Cathay, i. p. clxxvi. ; Madras 
derived from the decomposition of gneiss and 3/ni7, Jan. 31, 1873 ; Dec. 27, 1873 ; 

granite rock, in Saffragam and the Seven Kories. Travels in Ceylon, See Architecture, 

Adiilaria is very abundant in some parts of the CEYLON MOSS, edible seaweed, 
interior, particularly in the neighbourhood of Gracillaria lichenoides, 

Kandy, where it is occasionally the predominating Fuciis lichenoides, Turner, 

ingredient of the rock. Ceyon produces the finest gMh.whu4sa^' Tchi^’ i Mou“^ . Fe. 

cat s eyes in the world, — indeed, the only kind that * n i j v j. i* f j.r 

is highly esteemed, akd that bring a high price. delicate fucus, well known for the 

The test specimens have been found in the grLitic amylac^us property it possesses and the large 
alluvion ol Saffragam and Matura. Prase is of propo^on of true starch it furnishes. The 
rare occurrence amongst the pebbles on the shore are «iform ; the filaments much branched, and of a 
of Trincomalee. Bebnging to the schorl family j'gkt purple colour. It grows abundantly m Ceylon, 


under the name of the ‘white or water sapphire,’ 
It is generally white, or bluish or yellowish 


Putlam and Calpentyn. It is collected by the 
natives principally during the south-west monsoon, 


white ; Tt ri commonly’ much v^ater^^rnrperfect separated by the agitation of the 


crystals of it being very rare. It occurs in many 
places in the alluvion of granitic rock. 

The zircon family is richer in Ceylon than in 
any other part of the world. It is found in the 


water. The moss is spread on mats, and dried in 
the sun for two or three days. It is then washed 
several times in fresh water, and again exposed to 
the sun, which bleaches it ; after which it is col- 


districts Of Matura and Saffragam, and is most lected in heaps for exportation. 100 grams weight 
abundant in the former. Matura diamond is tbe ^ ® , i 

name applM to its finest varieties by the dealers S ‘tarX^’'’. i Sulphate and' phos- 


in gems. Besides the two well-established species, 
common zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, 
massive, opaque, and uncrystallized, and of a dark 
brown colour. Specimens of it from Saffragam 
weigh two or three ounces. The yellow varieties 
of zircon are sold by the natives as a peculiar kind 
of topaz, — the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth 
red as inferior rubies, and the very light grey as 
imperfect diamonds. All the varieties are found 
in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, 
■which, both in Saffragam and Matura, is of the 
same kind. 

For the ruby, Ceylon has been long celebrated. 
Four species of it, viz. spioell, sapphire, corundum, 
and chrysoberyi occur. In gneiss or granitic 
rock, spinell is comparatively rare. 

Ceylon has many animals — elephants, buffaloes, 
elk, spotted deer, the red or paddy field deer, 


Ligneous fibre, . « 18*00 phate of lime, . . 1*00 

Sulphate and muri- 

ate of soda, . , 6*50 Total, . 99*00 

with a trace of wax and iron. For a decoc- 
tion, take two drachms ground to fine powder, 
water one quart ; boil for twenty minutes, and 
strain through muslin. By increasing the propor- 
tion of the ground moss to half an ounce, the 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firm jelly, 
which, when fiavoured by cinnamon or lemon -peel, 
sugar, and a little wine, is an excellent article of 
light food for sick children and convalescents. — 
Beng, PJiar. -g, 27Q, 

Piocaria Candida and Sphsero coccus lichenoides, 
also furnish Ceylon moss. 

CH. The soft sound of the English ch, as in 
charm, cheese, chintz, is usually attained in French 
by tch and in German by tsch. Many of the 


mouse deer, the hog, bear, leopards, hares, black inhabitants of the south and west of India cannot 


partridge, red-legged partridge, pea-fowl, jungle- 
fowl, quail, snipe, ducks, widgeon, teal, golden 


pronounce the ch, and invariably substitute the s. 
Thus the noted Pindari leader Cheetoo was called 



and other kinds of plover, a great variety of in the Dekhani, Setoo. Again, with many of the 
pigeons, innumerable snakes, and the crocodile; tribes of the Indian desert, the sis alike a stumbling- 
but it is free of the tiger, wolf, hyaena, and cheeta, block, ■which causes many singular mistakes, when 
Elephants are now only found in the thickly Jeysulmir, the ‘ bill of Jeysul,’ becomes Jehulmir. 
wooded forests. In one mode of snaring them, — Tod's Rajastkany i. p. 102. 
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CHA. 


OHiBTODOlsr. 


CHA. 

camellia. 

GEA. 
In Tibet. 
CHA. 


Hind., Pout. Tea; also, in Chinese, the 


Tib, The common fowl, generally small 
In Sikkim, fowls are remarkably large. 
Tib. Bos frontalis. 

CFIA-AB, Chab, Kaab, or, following the 
Persian pronnnciation, Tsiab, an Arab tribe 
who occupy the lower part of Mesopotamia. 
They are a tall, martial race, strong-limbed and 
muscular, active and healthy. At Baron de Bode's 
visit they extended on the north as far as the terri- 
tories of Shushter and Ram Hormuz, eastwards to 
Bebbehan ; and, including Hindiyan in their 
possessions, they spread south 'along the head of 
the Persian Gulf ; on the west they do not extend 
beyond Haniza. They became known to the 
British in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in consequence of their piratical exploits on 
the Persian Gulf, and their having captured some 
British vessels sailing in those latitudes. — De 
Bode^ ii. pp. 110-122. 

CHAR A I. Malay. Species of capsicum; 
Chabai Java, Chavica Roxburgbii, long pepper ; 
Chabai of Lombok, Capsicum frutescens ; Chabai 
sabrang, a species of capsicum. 

CIIABANAH. Hind. The name given to all 
parched cereals and pulses, — from Chabna, Hind., 
to chew, — because eaten alone. 

CHABAQ. Hind. Salicornia bracteata ? also 
root of the black pepper vine. 

CHABERIS of Ptolemy, the river Can very. 

CHABUK. Hind, A whip; hence Chabuk- 
sowar, a jockey, literally a whip-rider. 

CHABUK CHURL Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

ClIABUTKA, Hind. A raised platform, a 
dms or terrace ; a fiat masonry platform or edging j 
to a w’^ell, etc., for sitting on. 

CHACH is the name of the great plain to the 
east of the Indus, immediately opposite to Ohind, 
which may have been named after the Brahman 
dynasty of Ohind, as the Banar plain was named 
after raja Banar. The Brahman dynasty of Sind 
was also established by a Chach in a.d. 641 ; and 
this date corresponds with the period of the expul- 
sion of the Brahman cl}masty from Chichito, or 
Jajhoti, by the Chandels of Khajura, Several 
places on the Indus are named after the Chach 
dynasty, — Ciiachpiir, Chachar, Chachgaon, Chachi. 
Ciiach was a Brahman who usurped the kingdom of 
the Rai dynasty of Sind. He was a contemporary 
of the Shahram or Shahrear, and he is supposed to 
have invented the game of chess. He seems to have 
reigned about a.ii. 2, and to have been succeeded 
by his brother. The Rai dynasty had ruled from 
Kashmir and Kanouj to I^lakran and the port of 
Dabal on the shores of the sea of Oman, and from 
Surat to Kandahar and the Siilinian range. The 
commencement of this dynasty has not been 
ascertained, but in the time of Rai Diwaij the 
capital was Alor. He was a powerful chief, who 
contracted alliances with the rulers of India. He 
was succeeded by his son, Rai Siharas i. Rai 
Sihasi was the celebrated son of Rai Siharas, and 
the next was Siharas ir., who reigned 42 years, 
and was killed in battle. After Sahasi ii., a 
Brahaman dynasty succeeded. Their reign seems 
to have extended to 187 years, and to a.d. 479. — 
Elliot; Cunningham's Ancient Geog. of India ^ p, 66. 

CHAGHEON or Chaebiyon. Hind. Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum. 

CHACH -NAMAH, also called the Tarikh-i 
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Hind-o-Sind, is a Persian translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about a.d. 1216 (a.h. 613) 
by Mahomed, then residing at Uch in Sind. Tim 
ancient Arabic seems to have been written before 
A.D. 753. It is largely drawn upon by Nizam-ud- 
din, Ferishta, Aiir Masum, and others. The Chach- 
namah Persian work is descriptive of the Arab 
conquest of Sind. The Arab occupation of Sind 
was only temporary. On their retreat, the terri- 
tory reverted to the rule of native princes, and 
was practically independent until its absorption 
into the Moghul empire during the reign of 
Akbar, in a.d, 1592, for the successes of Mahmud 
of Ghazni made no permanent impression on them, 
— Elliot's Hist, of India, p. 9. 

CHACHRI. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 

CHACHUNDI or Chichundi. Hind. The shrew 
or musk rat, species of Sorex. S. cserulescens, S. 
Indicus, and many others. 

OHACKLER. Anglo-Tam. A tanner, a shoe- 
maker ; properly, ChakkilL 

CHACRA. Hind. A wheel, a circle, a cycle 
of years ; a weapon of a circular form often placed 
in the hands of the Hindu gods. Rasi chacra, 
the zodiac. Varahaspati chacra, the cycle of GO 
years. Kachatra chacra., the sphere of the fixed 
stars. Prachacra, an epicycle on which the degrees 
of precessional variation are counted. Chacra- 
dhari, or wielder of the discus, the most ancient 
wmapon of the Indo-Getic race. A name of 
Krishna. — Warren, Kala Sarihita. 

CHADACHE Y. Tam. ? A small tree of Pal- 
ghat; wood of a light-brown colour, used for 
buildings and carts. — Colonel Frith. 

CHADACULA. Tam., Tel. Hammer, resin; 
Yateria Indica. 

CHADAR. Hind. A sheet, a dam, a sheet of 
sheet iron, a scarf. Phulki chadar, a flower sheet 
spread on graves. 

CHABARGHAT, the site of the Residency of 
Hyderabarl, on the left bank of the Musa river, 
which is there dammed. It has been irregularly 
built over, but contains many Christian families, 
and many wealthy Hindu and Mahomedan resi- 
dents, bankers, and merchants. 

CHADUR KUL, a lake 110 miles N.W. by N. 
of Kashgar, 11,300 feet above the sea. It was 
visited by Captain Trotter in 1873. 

CHJ5ROPHYLLUM SATIVUM. Lam. 

Anthriscus cerefoliuin, 

Th e chervil , a good culinary herb. — Von M iieller. 

CH.^jrOBON. This genus belongs to tlm 
Squamipennes, which includes the Ohmtodoiis 
and other curious fishes, as the coachmen, the 
horsemen, and others. 

Chmtodon araneus, the Gal handak, a singular 
and much-admired fish, about 3 inches long ; has 
a delicate and white flesh, greatly esteemed. 

Chsetodon prsetextatus, Cantor. Like other 
species of this and the neighbouring genera, the 
present expires immediately when removed from 
its element. It appears to be allied to C. reticu- 
latus and C. lunula, Cm. and Val. 

Chsetodon rostrata, the beaked and ros- 
trated Chsetodon of the fresh- water rivers of 
India, when it sees a fly alighting on any of 
the plants which overhang the shallow water, 
approaches the place cautiously, till directly be- 
neath the object of its attack. Then, placing 
itself in an oblique direction, with its mouth and • 
eyes beneath the surface, it remains a moment 


CUAGA. 


CIIAIHL. 


Itnmoveable, and, taking aim like a firat-rafee rifle- 
man, <larts at the insect a drop of water from its 
tubuiar siiout, but without showing its mouth 
above the surface, from which only the drop seems 
to rise, and that with such effect, that though at 
the distance of four, five, or six feet, it very 
sehlom fails to bring its prey into the water. 
Another small East Indian fisli, the Toxotes jacu- 
lator, catches its food by a similar dexterous 
display of archery. Mr. Hommel, governor of the 
hospital at Batavia, first noticed the habits of the 
Chmtodon rostrata. — Woods Zoograpliy ; Cantor » 
OH AG A, also Chaga-laga. Tel. Sanseviera 
Zcylanica, Roscoe. 

: 0 HAG DA or Ghackradah is an abyss said, in 

Hindu fable, to have been made by the chariot- 
whecd of Bliagirath, The legend points to an 
antiquity which is not borne out by any old 
vestiges or ancient population. The place is at 
best a mart, or outlet, for the agricultural produce 
of the neighbouring districts, being crowded with 
warehouses. — Trs. of a Hindoo, 

ClIAGblTAI, a Turki race to which Baber 
belonged. He spoke and wrote in Chaghtai Turki, 
which continued in use at the court of Dehli 
until a late period. There were two races, two 
languages, and two religious sects at that com-t, 
— the nobles of Iran and Turan, Persia, and Turk- 
estan, the former of the Shiah persuasion, who 
spoke Persian, the latter Sunni Mahomedans, 
who spoke Turki ; and in the latter days of the 
empire the contentions between the two races 
were a source of its weakness. Tod says (Rajas- 
than, i. pp. 6, 60, 322) Chaghtai are the Sakatai of 
the Hindu Puranas, from Sakadwipa, changed by 
the Greeks to Scythia. The political limits of the 
great Getic nation in the time of Cyrus, six centuries 
before Christ, were little circumscribed on the rise of 
Timur. At this period (a.d. 1330) the kingdom of 
, Chaghtai was bounded on the west by the Dhasht- 
i-Kapehak, and on the south by the Jaxartes or 
Jihon, on which river the Getic khan, like 
Tomyris, had his capital. Kojend, Tashkand, 
Ootrar, Cyropolis, and the most northern of the 
Alexandria cities were within the bounds of 
Chaghtai. D’Ohsson names thirty Chaghtarides 
on the throne of Transoxiana from 1222 to 
1362. As the Chaghtai dynasty drew to its 
close in Eastern Turkestan, the priestly element 
began to increase. In 1 678, Galdan Khan, sovereign 
of the Eleuth or Kalmuk tribes of Dzungaria, 
established the khojahs of the White Mountain. 
But, after a century of dissensions, in 1767 the 
Chinese brought the Turkestan states under their 
rule. Were we to contrast the literary acquire- 
ments of the Chaghtai princes with those of their 
contemporaries of Europe, the balance of lore would 
% be found on the side of the Asiatics, even though 
' Elizabeth and Henry iv. of France were in the 

5 scale. Amongst the princes from the Jaxartes 

i are historians, poets, astronomers, founders of 
;; systems of government and religion, warriors, and 
; great captains, who claim our respect and admira- 
tion. — Ihd's Rajasthan^ i. pp, 6, 60, 322 ; Ferrier's 
Afghans^ p. 423 ; Vamhery^ pp. 157-159. 

CHAGOS ARCHIPELAGO, a group of islands 
belonging to Great Britain, and a dependency of 
the Mauritius, about 250 miles S. by W. from the 
southernmost of the Maidive islands. They are 
rented in kind to persons of French extraction ; 
the population, 554 in number, chiefly Negro. 


Pigs are abundant, and poultry plentiful. They 
were surveyed in 1786 by Lieutenant Arcbibald 
Blair, and in 1837 by Captain Moresby. Diego 
Garcia, called Great Ghagos island, extends from 
lat. 7® l3|f' to 7® 26^' S., and its centre is in 
long. 72® 24' E. The Great Chagos bank occupies 
the centre of the Archipelago. The other islands; 
are the Six Islands or Egmont islands, Danger 
island, Eagle island, the Three Brothers, Nelson 
island, Peros Banhos, and Solomon islands- The 
Chagos, Laccadive, and Maidive Archipelago are 
groups of atolls and madreporic reefs, low coral 
islands, densely clothed with cocoanut trees. 
The Maldives have upwards of 1000 islands and 
reefs. The Laccadives are seventeen in number. 
The Chagos group has some ordinary atolls, some 
annular reefs rising to the surface, but without any 
islands on them, and some atoll-formed banks 
either quite or nearly submerged. The Chagos 
bank is a half-drowned atoll. — Darwin, 

CHAGUL. Hind. A leather vessel for carry- 
ing water on a journey. 

CHAGUL-BANTI. Beng. Dsemia extensa, 
Brown. Chagul khuri, Ipomma pes-caj)r0e, Swiet. 
Chagul nudi, Sphseranthus hirtus, Biirm, Chagul 
patee, Cynanchum pauciflorum, R. Brown, 

CHAH. Pers. a well. Hence chahi, belong- 
ing to a well, or lands irrigated from wells. Many 
places have this as a distinctive appellation. 

CHAHAL. Pers. Forty. Hence Chahlum,- 

the forty days of uncleanness after childbirth. 

Chahal Dakhtar, a halting-place in the valley 
of the Murghab, 60 miles N. of Herat on the left 
bank of the Khushk river ; has a shrine to the 
memory of 40 virgins who were carried off by 
Turkomans. 

Chahal Minar, See Kermanshah. 

Chahal Situn, a palace at Ashraf in Persian 
Mazandaran, built by Shah Abbas. It has a 
beautiful enclosed garden. Here Shah Abbas in 
1627 received Sir Dodmore Colt, the English 
ambas-^ador. 

Chahal Situn, a palace at Isfahan, in the middle 
of an immense square (Morier), 

Chahal Situn, Lithinos pyrgos, the stone tower 
in Mount Meru. 

Chahal- Wasti, or captain of forty, amongst the 
Nasiri, a noraade race who occupy the Tohti and 
Hotuki countries in summer, and the Daman or 
skirts of the Suliman range in winter. In their 
migrations, they appoint a chahal- wasti, or captain 
of forty, and a director-general. See Afghan 5 
Nasiri. ■ 

Chahal Tan is a cave on the Kabul road, between 
Ohardeh and the city of Kabul, accessible only by 
a narrow aperture. It is believed that if a person 
enter it he will be unable to squeeze himself out, 
unless pure and free from sin. It is therefore not 
much visited (MacGregor, pp. 212-13). Masson 
says (ii. p. 86) there are many places of pilgrim- 
age (ziarat) called Chahal tan, and that Kabul has 
one near Argandi. 

Chahal Tan is the loftest mountain in Baluch- 
istan, its highest peak being 12,000 feet. It 
forms the western boundary of the valley of 
Quetta or Bhsi.vfl.^Pottinger ; Postans; Massort ; 
Cook ; MacGregor ^ 110, iv. p. 8. 

OHAH-BACHA. Hind. A small masonry tank, 
used by soap-boilers. 

CHAHIL or Chahira, a Rajput tribe in Hissar, 
of which the greater part is now converted to 
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CHAHONG. 


COAITANYA. 




ind in every vil- 
?th has also been 
1486, and those 
.chal or Cuttack. 
3haitaiiya’s fra- 
associated with 


Mahotnc<lanism. There are a few in the Ilissar | 
(htitric*! and on the borders of Bikanir. Though ’ 
Mahoniodans, they nevertheless retain charge of 
tlie tomb of Goga Ghauhan, a Hindu prince now 
esteemed a saint.— Wilson, 

CBAHONG ? A tree of Akyab; grows to a 
moderate size, and is plentiful in Kamree and 
Sandoway districts. Used in house-building. (Qu. 
Is this Gordia myxa ?)— Cat, 1862. 

CH AHUM AN, the Ghauhan Rajput tribe. 
CHAL Arab. Tea. 

CHAIA, Maleal. Oldenlandia umbelkta. 
GHAIBAR. Many of the Arabian tribes had 
been converted by the Jews who fled from the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Chaibar was 
their principd city in Arabia; it was taken by 
Mahomed a.d. 623“7. Chaibar was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Medina ; they were removed into 
Syria by Omar. Hira also was the residence of a 
Christian prince, who had reigned there 600 years 
More he was conquered by the Mahomedans. 

CHAILE. Hind. ? A tree of Ghutia Nagpur, 
furnishing a hard, white, grey timber.— CnI. Uu?. 
CHAIN, low caste races in N. India. 

CHAINA. Hind. Fanica pilotum. 
GHAINHAR of Hamra, Nusaiessya hypoleuca. 
GHAISHUSHA, one of the Menu. Bee Menu. 
GliAIT, a Hindu month (March— April), com- 
mences when the sun enters into Pisces. 

OHAIT of Sikkim (borrowed from Tibet) is a 
square pedestal, surmounted with a hemisphere, 
the convex end down, and terminated with a cone, 
crescent, and disc. These are erected as tombs to 

! - ii lamas, and in memory of illustrious people, and 

I g are venerated accordingly, , the people always 

^ passing them from right to left, often repeating 

the invocation, ‘ Om mani Padmi horn.’— 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 29, p. 427 . 

CHAITANYA, a Hindu religious reformer. He 
was bom A.D. 1485. His fadier was a Brahman, 
who had come from Srihatta, Sylhet, or Tibet, and 
settled at Nadiya, where Chaitanya was born. In 
his early youth he married the daughter of a cele- 
brated saint; but in 1509, when twenty-four 
years of age, he seems to have abandoned the 
world and domestic life, and, after long journeying, 
repaired to Cuttack in Oiissa, where for twelve 
years lie laboured to extend the worship of Jaga- 
nath at Puri, and devoted the rest of his life to the 
propagation of his views, aided by Adwaitanand 
and Nityanand, two men of domestic habits. The 
age in which he was born had been preceded by one 
of great religious reforms and innovations. There 
had been Ramananda, who had revived the anti- 
caste movement ; and Kabir, who set aside alike 
the Hindu Shasters and the Koran, and preached 
a universal religion. In Bengal, Buddhism had 
maintained its supremacy up to the 10th century. 
On the accession of the Sena princes, Saivism 
gained the ascendency, and predominated in the 
land. Under coalition with Saktaism, the worship 
of the emblems of the energy of man and the 
fruitfulness of woman, it had degenerated to the 
very licentious creed of the Tantro - Shastras, 
which culminated in the worst forms of libertinism 
about the time of Chaitanya, Two thousand 
years before, a greater reformer had viewed with 
disgust and a relenting heart the bloody rites and 
sacrifices of the Vedic Yagya, and to reform the j 
abuses Buddha had promulgated the doctrine of 
non-cruelty to animals. In like manner, the I 


bacchanalian orgies of the Tantrika, and their 
worship of a inidely exposed female, had pro- 
voked the abliorrcnce of Chaitanya, and roused 
his energy to remove the deep blots upon the 
national character. He commenced his labours by 
holding meetings of his immediate friends at the 
house of Sri Bhasa. His labours lasted through 
six years, when he entrusted his disciple Nitya- 
nanda to propagate his views ; and it is to Nitya- 
nanda that the origin of the Gosai is owing. 
Chaitanya was brought up in the faith of a 
Yaishnava, but his opinion took a great tinge 
from the doctrines of his two immediate pre- 
decessors. From his early childhood Chaitanya 
gave signs of an eccentric disposition, but he 
possessed a very superior intellect, and the purest 
morals. He had also a very affectionate heart, 
and simple, winning manners. From 1509, when 
Chaitanya, styled Nemi, formally renounced the 
world by embracing the life of an ascetic, he 
wandered from place to place, travelled to Goiir, 
proceeded to Benares, visited Vindraban and 
Puri, teaching his sentimental theology, making 
numerous converts, and devoting all his energy, 
time, and, life to the fulfilment of his mission. 
His peregrinations lasted for six years, at tlie end 
of which he returned to Nilachal near Jaga- 
nath, and, settling there, passed twelve years in 
an uninterrupted worship of that divinity. He 
became afflicted with epileptic seizures, which 
received the name of Pran Fralap. '^liile still 
in the prime of life, however, he v/m afflicted with 
hallucinations and beatific visions, and in that state 
of mental derangement he disappeared in a.d. 
1527, siipr)Osed to have drowned himself at Nila- 
ehal or Cuttack, where he had resided, adding 
energy and repute to the worship of Jaganath. 

It was a main part of Chaitanya’s doctrine to 
abolish all caste distinctions amongst his followers, 
and that they should bestow implicit faith with 
incessant devotion, which he termed Bhakti. Ail 
persons of all castes and occupations are admitted 
to the sect, from the conviction that all are alike 
capable of feeling the sentiments of faith and 
devotion. His doctrine was essentially the worship 
of Krishna as an incarnation or avatar of Vishnu ; 
and bis sect worship Krishna as Farmatma, or 
Supreme Spirit, prior to all worlds, and alike the 
cause and substance of creation. In his capacity 
of creator, preserver, and destroyer, he is Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; and in the endless divisions of 
his substance or energy, he is all that ever was or 
will be. Besides these manifestations of himself, he 
has, for various purposes, assumed specific shapes 
as incarnations or avatars, — as ansa or portions, 
as ansana or portions of portions, and so on 
ad infinitum. His principal appearance, and in 
fact his actual sensible manifestation, was as 
Krishna, and in this capacity the sect believe 
he again was present as Chaitanya, who is wor- 
shipped as the deity, as are the other forms of 
same god, particularly as Gopal the cowherd, or 
GopiNath, the lord of the milkmaids of Vindraban 
(Bmdraban), as his Lila or spirit. His disciples 
form the largest sect in British India, numbering 
nine or ten millions, and to be found in 
lage of Bengal. The date of his birth 
given as a.d. 1479, also 1485 and 1486, a 
of his death 1527 and 1534, at Nilachal or 
All castes are admitted into 
ternity, and, once admitted, are 




CHAITANYA-CHANDRODAYA. 

on equal terms by all the brethren. His prccle- 
ccasors, Ramanarid and Kabir, had taken low caste 
men for their disciples. But he scrupled not to 
permit even Mahomedans to enter his fold ; and 
two of his most eminent followers, Riipa and 
Sonatiin, were originally Mahomedans, iniiiistei's 
in the court of Gour. 

The Gosai many ; most of the Banya of Bengal 
follow their tenets, but their doctrines are held in 
little esteem. They are regarded as gurus or 
teachers, and no scandal has arisen from them. 
The Gosai observe none of the Hindu festivals 
except those of Krishna ; but the anniversaries of 
the deaths of their founders are observed as such. 
They do not, says Mr. Ward, reject the mythology, 
or the ceremonies of the Hindus, but they believe 
that those of Hari (Krishna) only are necessary. 
On the nights of their festivals, the initiating 
invocation, or some sectarian exclamations, may be 
heard resounding through the streets of Calcutta : 
Hari, Krishna ; Hari, Krislina ; Krishna, Krishna ; 
Hari Hari; Hari, Ram; Hari, Ram; Ram, Ram, 
Hari, Hari. — Calcutta Pi.ei\; Cole^ Afiftli, Hind. 240. ' 

CHAITANYA-CdlANDRODAYA, the Rise of 
the Moon of Ghaitanya, a drama in ten acts, by 
Kani-karna-pura. — Dowson. 

CHAITI, spring or Rabi harvest. The guddi 
padva ceremony, or flying of paper kites, is held 
as the new year, on the new moon of Chaitra, 
about the 5th April, 

CHAITRYA, written variously Kshatriya, 
Chetri. Amongst the Aryan Hindus the Chaitrya 
was a warrior branch taking social rank after the 
Hindu Brahmans. Menu, writing of their duties, 
says: ‘To defend the people, to give alms, to 
sacrifice, to read the Vedas, to shun the allure- 
ments of sexual gratification, are in a few words 
the duties of a Chaitrya.’ How this soldier branch 
broke up is extremely obscure ; but it is generally 
supposed that none of the races now in India can 
trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans, though 
some of the Rajput families doubtless belong to 
them. Their quarrels amongst themselves seem 
to have led to their own destruction. There seem 
to have been two branches of the Chaitrya tribe, 
tlie Solar, who traced up to Ikshwaku, and the 
Lunar, who traced up to Budha, who married Ila 
or Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku, These martial 
Chaitrya do not appear to haveadopted Brahmanism 
readily; and the Brahmans, to overcome them, 
consecrated by fire on Mount Abu a warrior body, 
who still remain, and are known as the four Agni- j 
cula Rajput tribes. A common spelling of the i 
word is Kshatriya. — Warren^ s Kala Sanhita ; Tod''s 
JiaJaMhan, i. p. 37. See Hindu ; Suryavansa. 

OHAITYA. Saxsk. From Chit, a funeral pile, i 
a heap. Any sacred object worshipped by the 
Buddhists, as a tree, an altar, a temple, as well as 
any monument raised on the site of a funeral pile, 
as a mound or pillar ; and is probably applicable 
both to the Buddhist chodten, or offering to the 
deity, and the dungten, a bone or relic receptacle, 
but is used by the Jains and Buddhists to indi- 
cate a temple containing a chaitya. In Nepal 
and Tibet, and in Buddhist Sanskrit literature, , 
the word is applied to the model of a stupa placed ■ 
in the temples, and to which the term dhagoba has i 
been applied. These chaityas or dhagobas are * 
an essential feature of chapels or temples .con- ; 
structed solely for purposes of worship, and to | 
which the term chaitya caves has been proposed i 
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to be applied. The later forms have a pradaksbana, 
or passiige for circumambulation. The stupa, or 
chaitya of Indian Buddhism arc supposcMi to iiave 
been erected subsequent to the cave tcirq Jes and 
viharas or monasteries. The chaitya of the Bud- 
dhists is the ch’hatra of the Brahmans. One chaitya 
at Sanchi is structural, but all the others known, 
in number 20 or 30, are cut in the rock. Seem- 
ingly the aisle which surrounded the apse could 
be lighted from the exterior. The ancient stupa 
were originally meant as receptacles of either the 
Buddhas, or the Bodfaisattwas and the kings who 
encouraged the propagation of the Buddhist faith. 
The chodten or chorten of Tibet are similar to the 
stupa. They consist of a cylindrical vase, and 
have a cupola over them. They serve as relic 
repositories, remains of revered lamas, sacred 
writings. But they are principally offering recep- 
tacles, and no Tibetan passes by without deposit- 
ing some offering or oblation. — Hardy's Eastern 
Alonachisrji, p. 43 ; CiinningJiamK^ Bhilsa 2'opes ; 
Ferg. and Burg. Cave Temples of India. 

CHAJ. Hind. A winnowing basket. 

CHAJJAN, a fibre recently come into use at 

Lahore, owing to the rise in the j^rice of other 
fibres. It can be purchased in Laiiore at from 
£8 to £10 a ton. 

CHAK, a portion of land divided off, an 
arrondissement. 

CHAK of Sutlej, Hordeum hexastichon. 

CHAK. Beng. Chowk, Hind. A market-place 
or square. 

CHAK or Jag, Bhot occupants of the central 
part of northern Tibet. Mr. Hodgson supposed 
them a mixed people, engaged in predatory pur- 
suits. 

CHAK, a circle or marked-off plot ; a wheel of 
a cart ; any wheel ; a potter s wheel. 

CHAK or Chuk. Hind. An extract, very 
sour, eaten in Ajmir to give appetite and pro- 
mote digestion. It is probably the extract of 
chuka or sorrel. One tola is sold for one anna. — 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 132. 

GHAKAN, also Chakan tubunna. Beng. Celtis 
orientalis. 

GHAKAB. Hind, A servant; hence Chakari, 
service ; generally, however, duplicated, as noukri 
chakri,* — M/foL Chakaran, in Bengal, land set 
apart to provide funds for the village office-bearers. 

CHAKH. OiS-SuTLEJ. A pan for receiving 
sugar-cane juice when boiled. 

CHAKI YARA, in Malabar, a class of out- caste 
Brahmans,— - 

CHAKKAN, also Chakkala. Hind. An oil- 
press. 

CHAKKI. Hind. A small mill. 

CHAKKILL Tam., Mal. A currier, a tanner ; 
shoemaker, the village shoemaker, known to 
Europeans as a chuckler. The Chakkili is one of 
the non-Aryan races of India. — Wilson. 

CHAKLA, Beng., Hind. A large division 
of a country, comprehending several pargarias. 
Shah Jahan, about A.D. 1772, divided Bengal into 
13 chakla. The chakladar is the superintendent 
of a province. 

CHAKLA. Hind. A stone slab for grinding 
on ; also a pastry roller and board. 

CHAKMAKL Hind. Flint. In Tamil, ebaki- 
muki kallu. 

CHAKOLTL Hind. ? A light, pale, yellow- 
coloured wood, not strong. Plentiful in the 
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Santal jungles from Ranibahal to Noniliaut for 
35 miles. Furniture, tables, palkis, Venetians, 
and doors are made from this wood . — Cal 
Engineer'' s Journal^ July 1860. 

CHAKOOLYA, Beng. Hemionitis cordifolia. 

CHAKOONDA. Beng. Cassia tora. 

CHAKOON SEEDS, seeds of^Cordia myxa. 
An ointment prepared from them is an excellent 
application for ringworm. 

CHAKOE or Atash khor. Hind., Fees. The 
Cacabis chukor of Jerdon. The birds are fabled 
by the natives to be enamoured of the moon, and 
at full moon to eat fire. The two Persian words 
mean fire-eater. The chakor is an extremely com- 
mon bird in all parts of the valley of the Indus, 
and throughout Tibet. In winter, when the hills 
are covert with snow, they are to be found in 
great numbers close to the rivers, even in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the villages; in 
general, when approached, thw lie close among 
the crevices of the stones. Dr. Thomson was 
invited by the thannadar of Iskardo to be present 
at a hunting party which he had arranged for the 
capture of the chakor, by surrounding a spot of 
ground in which these birds are numerous with a 
ring of men, who, approaching from all directions, 
gradually form a dense circle of perhaps a hundred 
yards in diameter. When the partiidges are dis- 
turbed by a horseman in this enclosure, they can 
only fly towards the living wall by which they are 
surrounded. Loud shouts and the beatiog of 
drums and waving of caps and cloaks turn them 
back, and they are driven from side to side, till at 
last, exhausted witlx fatigue, and stupid from the 
noise and confusion, they sink to the ground and 
allow themselves to be caught by hand. The 
scene was a very striking one. The spot selected 
was a deep dell, full of rocks, but without trees. 
The sport, however, did not s^m so successful as 
usual, six or eight birds only being captured. 
— Tkomson^s Travels in Western Himalaya^ p. 2. 

CHAKOR SURK and Chakor kandla. Hind. 
Kinds of imported iron. 

CHAKOTR, also Chakotra. Hind. Citrus 
decumana, Xmn,, the shaddock or pumello. 

CHAKOWAR, also Jangli-powar. Hind. 
Cassia obtusifolia. 

CHAKRA Hind, The discus of the god 
Vishnu, resembling a wheel or quoit ; a sort of 
missile weapon, whirled round the middle finger, 
and used as a weapon of war. The chakra, in 
Hinduism, is mythologically described as a cir- 
cular mass of fire, darting flame in all directions, 
which, thrown by the gods, slays the wicked, and 
then returns to the hand from which it issued. 
The Sikh Akali used to have several of them on 
their conical caps. They fly with great rapidity, 
and strike hard, but with most uncertain aim. 
They are expensive, and are almost useless weapons. 
See Hindu ; Kasambi ; Namam ; Siva ; Vishnu. 

CHAKRA, in Buddhism, is the emblem of the 
Buddhist law. 

CHAKRA, or district of Kuru-Kshetra, is also 
called Dharm-Kshetra, or the ‘ holy land,’ 
which is Hiwen Thsang’s ‘champ du bonheur.’ 
In his time the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 
200 li, equivalent to 20 kos. — Cunningham's 
India^ p. 3S2. 

CHAKRA. Hind. A small coin; a country 
cart, a hackery. 

CHAKRA-KELI ARITI or Aritiel. Tel. 


Musa paraJisiaca, L. ; a small delicate kind of 
plantain. Perhaps Chakra should be read Sak- 
kara, ‘sweet.’ 

CHAKRAM. Sansk. Awheel It is now sacred 
to Vishnu, Chakrankam, a brass stamp; the 
discus of Vishnu stamped hot on his followers’ 
arm. Gliakrastambha, a pillar supporting a 
chakra. 

CHAKRA VAKA. Sansk. Ruddy goose; 
the birds are supposed to be separated through 
the night. See Ohakwa ; Casarca rutila. 

CHAKRA VARTA. Sansk. A paramount 
sovereign, an emperor. Literally, one on whom 
the discus of Vishnu abides. A few sovereigns in 
ancient times laid claim to this title, but it is 
now heard of only as the tribal name of a Brah- 
man family in Bengal, under the altered form of 
Chuckerbutty. In Buddhism it means a universal 
emperor, endowed with supernatural powers ; but 
it was in use long prior to the advancement of 
Buddhism. The Empress Victoria is a Chakra- 
varti . — Hardtfs Eaf.tern Monachism, p. 435. 

CHAKRA VARTI KURA. Tel. Chenopo- 
dium album, Linn, The words mean ‘emperor 
vegetable.’ Sansk. syn. Vastuka. 

OHAKRL Ben. Chakrikudu, Tel. An oilman. 

CHAKTL Hind. A disc or fiat circular piece 
of steel, also a disc of leather used on the axle- 
boxes of carriage wheels. 

CHAKWAEN, a small class of Rajputs in 
Ghazipur. — 

GHAKWAND. Hind. A weed which grows 
common in mango groves in the N. W. Provinces, 
and used as a pot herb. 

CHAL. Hind. Manners, customs, commonly 
duplicated, into Chal Chain, or use and wont. 
The dial of the Hindu, like the mores of the 
Romans, or costumi of modern Italy, is significant 
alike of the mental and external habit. In the 
moral point of view, it is the path chalked out for 
him by the sages of antiquity ; in the personal, it 
is that which custom has rendered immutable, 
Kya boora chal chalta, — In what a bad path does 
he march! says the moralist. Bap, Dada, chal 
chora, — He abandoned the usages of his ancestors, 
says the stickler for custom. Nek-chal, good, 
and bad-dml, bad habits. — Tod's Rajasthan, 

CHAL A. Hind, Oicer arietinum* 

CHALA OARNA, written Chila carna. This 
Hindu astronomical term means the true distance 
of a planet from the earth, in contradistinction to 
its mean distance, or the radius of the Oaesha or 
deferent. See Carna. 

CHALAI of Kaghan, Juniperus excelsa ; J. 
arborea, pencil cedar. See Ciiarai. 

CHALAN. Hind. A permit, any invoice; a 
pass, a list. Chalaoni, current coin. — Elliot, 

^ CHAL AN BIL, a large marsh in the Rajshahi 
district of Bengal, about 21 miles long and 10 
miles broad. It is said to give rise to outbreaks 
of cholera. — Imp, Gaz, 

CHALAPACHOAHI. Tel. Indigofera ennea- 
phylla, L. 

CHALAR. Hind. The Persian wheel of a 
comrnon well transferred to the bank of a canal, 
margin of a jliil, or high bank of a river. 

CHx^LAVADI. Karn. A low caste of S, 
India; also in Mysore, the servant of a Linga 
merchant, carrying a large ladle with chain and 
bell on his shoulders. In Telingana, a Sudra who 
goes from house to house to give notice of a death. 
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^ CHALAVA MIRIALU. Tel. Cubebs. 

I CHALCEDONY, a quartzose mineral found afc 

S Cambay and in many parts of India. 

I CHAIj-GHAHRA, Hind. Parmelia Kamtsclia- 

C dalis, and other species of lichens. 

^ CHALCOPHAPS INDICUS. L, Called by 

the Singhalese Neela cobeya. A bird of Ceylon, 
strikingly elegant both in shape and colour ; has 
a pleasing note. 

CHALDJSA is derived by Pococke from Kula, a 
j tribe, and Deva, a god or Brahman. Professor 
Rawiinson indicates Chaldaea m a part of the 
great Mesopotamia plain, bordering the Persian 
i Gulf 031 the south, with Arabia on its west, and 
the limit between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia 
on the north. Cbaldsea seems to have been divided 
into a northern portion, from Hit to Babylon, and 
a soutbeni portion, from Niffer to the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. In each of these there seems 
to have been a tetrarchy, viz. Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneb, in the land of Sliinar (Genesis 
X. lO), and Hur or Huruk, Nipur, and Larsa or 
Larancha, which seem to be tiie Bcriptural Ur of 
the Chaldees, Erech, Calneb, and ESIlasar. The 
northern tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, Cutba, and Sippara, the last the Sepharvaim 
of Scripture. The discovery by Sir Henry Raw- 
iinson of the Eponym Canon of Nineveh was the 
means of placing the chronology of xlssyria, from the 
early part of the 8th century b.c. until the middle 
of the 7th, on a firm and accurate basis. The 
recovery of the state records from the treasury 
of Babylon, in 1875, by the discovery of the series 
of inscriptions known as the Egibi tablets, gave a 
clear guide for the chronological arrangement of 
the rulers of Babylon, from the accession of 
Nebuchadnezzar in b.c. 605 until the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes. The gap in the chain of 
chronological documents from B.C. 640 until the 
rise of tlxe Babylonian empire, has been filled up 
by the discovery, in the treasury at Sippara, of a 
series of contracts and fiscal documents dated in 
the reigns of Samassumukin and Kindalanu, 
Chaldsean kings, whose reigns are to be identified 
with those of Saosduchinius and Kiniladanus of 
the Canon of Ptolemy. 

The first dynasties transmitted by Berosus, which 
are confirmed by the Canon Inscription, are rather 
to bo regarded as marking epochs in national life 
and development than royal lines. The ante- 
diluvian period was the great mythic age. It was, 
in fact, the reign of the gods, similar to the first 
of the dynasties of the Egyptian empire ; and it 
was regarded as the dawn -age of Chaldsean social 
and religious life, and each caste in Babylonian 
society placed its mythic founder in this period 
before the flood. Separated from this dynasty hy 
the ‘ waters of the Deluge,’ was the second period 
in Chaldseao history — the heroic age, the period of 
the ethnic myths, Chaldcean history proper begins 
with the Median conquest, an event which, guided 
by the Canon Inscription, cannot be placed earlier 
than the 20th century before the Christian era ; 
but long prior to this, civilisation had made great 
progress in the city kingdoms of Chaldsea. In 
the marshland of Chaldsea, the region called in 
the Deluge legend, the ‘ land at the mouth of the 
rivers,’ the most ancient traditions of Chaldaean 
civilisation were located. The dwelling of the 
translated Xisuthrus was there; and from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf rose the Annedotus 
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OanncB, the Chaldman Dagon, who first instrueied 
men in the elements of civilisation, in the rudi- 
ments of art, science, and letters, and laid tiie 
germs of the civilisation which in after time bore 
such rich fruit in the schools of Babylon and 
Nineveh. This district, the cradle of western 
ABiatic culture, was the seat of three of the most 
ancient cities of the Ohaldsean empire. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Shat-el-Hie, 
which leaves the Tigris at Kut Amareh, and eutei-s 
the Euphrates near Goinraerek, after a winding 
south-westerly course through marshes of the 
Afadj district, are to be found, on the north bank, 
the mounds of Warka and Niffer, which mark the 
sites of the ruins of Erech and Kalaeh, cities of 
Nimrud ; and M, de Sarzec brought to light the 
ruins of another city contemporaneous with the 
cities of the mighty hunter’s kingdom. On tiic 
west bank of the Euphrates, at Tel Mughier and 
at Rata, are the ruins of cities closely connected 
with Semitic and Biblical traditions, the former 
being the site of Ur, the birthplace of Abraluiin, 
while Chaldsean tradition locates the ‘ garden of I 

Eden,’ wdth its sacred tree, in the city of Eridliu, I 

whose position corresponds with the modern town I 

of Rata. Therefore both tradition and the historic | 

records of Chaldsea point to this region of southern i 

Chaldsea, the Sumir of the inscriptions, the Shinar i 

of the Bible, as the cradle of the learning and i| 

wisdom of Chaldsea. | 

The inscriptions of Sennacherib and Assur Bani- 
pal and the lines of sculptured bas-reliefs show 
that these marshlands were the dwelling - places 
of a race disti33ct from the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, and who bore many traces of being relics 
of the aboriginal population. During the explora- 
tions of Sir Henry Rawiinson and Mr. Loftus in 
these regions, some few inscriptions and bronze 
implements were obtained from a mound called 
Tel Ho, on the Shat-el-Hie, near to the marshy 
shores of the Wasut lake or pool By his explora- 
tion in this mound, M. de Sarzec has brought to 
light the ruins of an important edifice, either a 
palace or temple, which dates from the earliest 
days of Ghaldaean monumental history, and whose 
builder was contemporary with Likbagas or Urukh, 
the Orchamus of the classics, the builder-king of 
Ur. In the ruins of this edifice were discovered J 

numerous valuable monuments, statues of priests t 

and kings, cut out of hard porphyry, granite, and 
diorite, while there were numerous others in terra j 

cotta and marble, as well as some valuable speci- 
mens of the primitive bronze - founder’s work. 

This ancient city is Sergulla, a name which means 
the ‘ city of the great light ; ’ and it was one of 
the chief seats of Chaldsean fire-worship. So .| 

impenetrable are the marshes of the Afadj, and so I 

little subject to external influence, that the name | 

which more than 40 centuries ago denoted the I 

Chaldae.m Pyropolis, is still extant in the Arabi- I 

cised form of Zergbul, as the local name of the 1 

region in which Tel Ho is situate. From the | 

monuments we are able to trace two types of ’j 

people, whose features are transmitted to us with I 

extreme fidelity by the primitive sculptors. The I 

first is a beardless type, with a head, as far as we I 

can judge from the statue, of a brachy cephalic i 

type, but with distinctly orthognatlious features, ' 

and therefore with no tendency to the African i 

Negro type. The features, as judged from the « 

finely-carved head discovered by M. de Sarzec, I 
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are distinctly of the Mongoloid typo, and of tbe 
Ugro- Finnic branch. This first typo, again, bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the Elamite and 
Sassanian people as figured on the ^ sculptures 
from Kineveh ; and this ethnic similarity receives 
additional support from the philological agree- 
ment which is found to exist between the language 
of these inscriptions and those of the Turanian 
tribes of Elam and Media. The head found by 
IL de Sarzec represents the figure as wearing a 
close-fitting cap bound round with a decorated 
turban, a type of head-dress worn by the Elamites 
in the time of Sennacherib and his successors, and 
by the Tartar tribes of Central Asia. The second 
type of features preserved to us, is that of a 
bearded race with a more Caucasian type of 
features, with long straight hair. The type is 
somewhat difficult to recognise, but it is certainly 
distinct from the first or from the Semitic 
Assyrian. 

Thus, in the very earli^t dawn of Chaldsean 
history, we find people of a distinctly Mongoloid 
or Turanian type in the oldest cities of the empire, 
with inscriptions written in an agglutinative 
dialect, and in a script bearing, as M. Terrien de 
la Oouperie has shown, a curious resemblance in 
its commonest ideographs to the script first pro 
pagated by the Hundred Families of the Celestial 
Empire. An ingenious attempt has recently been 
made to assign a Chaldaian origin to Chinese. 
In 1842, M. Pauthier attempted to prove the 
identity of the Egyptian and Chinese system of 
figure-writing. 

The discovery of bronze figures and implements 
in the excavations, the former bearing inscrip- 
tions of Gudea and of other early primitive kings, 
show that at a very early period metallurgy had 
reache<i a considerably advanced stage among 
the settlers in these low, marshy regions. The 
city of Sergulla was, as the great fire-city, also 
the i^rliest seat of the workers in metals, who 
from this primitive centre supplied the surround- 
ing cities with weapons or statues for their temples 
and shrines. 

The elaborate network of canals which thread 
the plains, rendered the internal communication 
of Cliahhea of a higldy perfect character. On the 
banks of these ancient canals we find the most 
ancient cities of the empire ; and the floAV of com- 
mercial intercourse wdiich made Babylonia the 
chief of merchant- land, was greatly stimulated by 
this excellent system of trade intercourse. The 
Sliat-el-Hie, through which the fleet of Sen- 
nacherib was navigated in its expedition against 
the tribes on the shores of the Persian Gulf, was 
the grand junction canal of Southern Chaldrea ; 
while the Y iissifieh canal, which crosses the upper 
plain of Chaldsaa some 20 miles below Baghdad, 
was the chief artery of Upper Clialdaea or the pro- 
vince of Akkad. The mound of Abu Hubba 
marks the site of tlie ancient city of Sippara, the 
Chaldsean Heliopolis, one of the dual cities of 
Sepharvaim. Bit Parra, the chief fane of the sun- 
god in Sippara, was not only the dwelling-place 
of the patron deity of the city, but was also the 
chief law court and chancery of the district, and 
the centre to which flowed all the commercial 
and fiscal transactions of the province of Akkad, 
or Northern Chaldsea. The excavators at Abu 
Hubba penetrated into the Bit Nizirli, or treasury 
of the temple, and within it were found stored 
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over ten thousand inscribed tablets relating to 
the commercial and fiscal life of Babylonia. The 
bronze figures of priests in the British Museum, 
and the statue of the mother goddess, bearing 
an inscribed legend of Kurdiirmabug, are both 
examples of the founders’ art and product of the 
forges of Zerghul. 

Astronomy seems to have originated with them. 
They invented and employed a saros, or restitution 
period of 18J years. They latterly chose the 
iieavenly bodies as types of the divine attributes, 
and in later times made them objects of adora- 
tion, particularly revering planets. They were 
acquainted with the precession of the equinoxes, 
making use of a tropical year of 365 days 
5 hours 49 minutes 11 seconds (only 25 seconds 
too great), and a sidereal year of 653 days 6 hours 
and 11 minutes. They knew the art of dialling. 
By the saros period they were able to calculate 
and predict lunar eclipses, and the days on which 
the sun’s eclipses might be expected. This period 
is still used by astronomers. The great centre of 
Ghaldseaa mathematic learning was the city of 
Larsa, from the library of which came the tables 
of square and cube roots. It is therefore very 
interesting to find upon some of the tablets from 
this ancient city, rudely-drawn plans or geometrical 
figures. These tablets seem to point to a school 
of geometry as in existence in this ancient seat of 
Chaldean learning. There are already in the 
British Museum fragments of tablets which have 
come from Babylon, Calah, and Nineveh, which 
show that divination by geometrical figures was 
in use among the primitive magicians of Chaldeea. 

The first metrical weight was doterminerl by the 
Euphrates ; for the Babylonian talent, which they 
originated with the minje and shekel, corresponded 
exactly with a Babylonian cubic foot of water at 
the mean temperature of that country. The 
talent, minm, and shekel became the monetary 
standard of Western Asia. They divided the 
circle into 300 degrees, and these again into 60 
fractions. Their figures reached to a hundred • yet 
they also had special signs for 60, or a sossos, as 
well as for the saros or square of the sossos, and 
they invented the positional value of figures. 

In the Clialdsean mythology — 

II or Ita — Ha is Chaldee, II is Semitic ; from II is El, 
Elohim, Allah — is God. 

Ana, God, the Supreme. 

Anata, the female of Ana, the power of Ana. 

Beltis, wife of Bel Nimrud, in Chaldee called also 
Miilita or Enutes. In Assyria she was called 
Bilta or Bilta Nipruta, and Bit Ana, 

Hoa or Hea, god of life, the third deity of the triad. 
He is god of knowledge, the king of rivers, and 
came from the sea to teach the Babylonians. His 
emblems are a wedge, a serpent. 

Div Kina, wife of Hoa. 

Sin or Hnrki, the first god of the second triad in the 
moon deity. 

San or Sansi, the snn-god ; in Semitic Shamus ; also 
probably Parra, perhaps the Ph ra or Pi ra of the 
Egyptians. 

Ai, Gula, or Ananit, the female power of San. She 
presides over life and over fecundity. Her 
emblem was an eight or a six rayed star. 

Yul or Iva, the god of the atmosj)here, is the third 
deity of the second triad, moon, sun, and atmo- 
sphere — the rain-giver. 

Bar, Nin or Ninip, the fi,sh god ; lord or master ; 
the analogue of Hercules, His emblem the man- 
bull. 

Bel Merodach, the planet Jupiter. 

Zir Ban it, wife of Bel Merodach. 
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Hergal, fclio |»laiiet Marn ; emblem, tlie man-Hon* 

lalitar or Nana, the planet Venus, the Plimnician 
Astartc, the Hebrew Aslitoreth ; in Babylonia 
called Nana, seemingly Nana;a of Maccabees i. 
18”15, and the Nani of the modern Byrians. 
She had many appellations. 

Nebo, the planet Mercury. 

Varamit or ITrmit, wife of Nebo. 

—London Times, 25th ^fay 1882; Proctor, Saturn 
and its System, London 18G5; Raudhison; Bun-- 
sen; Ynhis Cathay, i. p. 54; LayariLs Nineveh, 
i. p, 206. See Babylonia. 

CHALDEE, an Aramaic dialect, differing but 
slightly from the proper Syriac. Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 
8 and viL 12-26 : Daniel ii. 4 to vii. 28, and 
Jeremiah x. 10, are written in the so-called 
Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee gloss in Genesis 
xxvi. 47. The Babylonian language in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar w^as very close to Hebrew. 
The Chaldee language may liave been that of 
Terah ; but the possibility of the language of 
Abraham remaining in its original state during 
the 216 years that he and his family resided in 
Canaan, and the 480 years that the Hebrews 
abode in Egypt, and the 400 years from the 
exodus to David, is untenable. — Layard, Nineveh, 
i. p. 266; PawUnson. 

CHALDEE or Kuldi, a race usually called 
Nestorian Christians, but they do not acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the designation. Matran 
Hanna, the Syrian patriarch at Mosul, gave Mr. 
liich the names of the following tribes of this 
people, whom he called Nestorian Cliristians,— • 
The Tiyari, Tkoob, Jeiooi, Liweeni, Beerwaree, 
Nerooi. There are both Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians of the Nerooi and Beerwaree tribes ; the 
others are all Nestorians. There are four villages 
of Nestorians near Amadia, called Gheranmoosi, 
who wear felt hats. The Tiyari arc an indeijen- 
dent Christian tribe of the Chaldee people, who 
are much dreaded by all the Mahomedans. These 
Christian tribes are geographically within the 
limits of the territory of Hakkari.— "i2ic/ds Kur- 
distan, i. p. 156. i 

CHALI. Hind. Amphicome arguta. ^ 

CHALIA. Singh. A race in Ceylon wdio 
cultivated the cinnamon tree; Peelers. This 
caste form the majority of the rural population ; 
near Galle in Ceylon. They came originally from ' 
the coast of India as weavers or embroiderers. — 
Tennojit 

CHALICIDES, a family of lizards, which, like 
the sops- lizards, are very long and serpent-like. 
There is a species with five toes in the East Indies, 
the Lacerta seps of Linnseus. — Ene/. Cyc, p. 921. 

^ CHALIS - SATUN. Hind. Literally forty 
pillars ; a pavilion built by Akbar, attached to the 
palace at Allahabad. See Chahl. 

CHALITA. Hind. Dillenia speciosa. 

CHALK. Carbonate of lime. 

Tyn-abyaz, . . . Akab. Capur engris, . Malay. 

Myse-bew, . . . Burm. Gil-i-safid, . . . Pers. 

Hwa-fen, . . . . CniN. Oreda, .... Port. 
Peh-tu-fen, ... ,, MJel, ..... lies. 

Vilaiti chumia, . DuK. Din-so-phang, . , Siam, 

Graie, Pr. Batta-lmnu, . . . SiNGH. 

Kreide, .... Gee. Greda, .... SP. 

Kurru, , , , . GuJ. Sima chnnambu, . Tam. 

Kharri mafcti, . . Hind. Sima sunnam, . . Tel. 

Greta, .... It. 

This is said to be found in the Dhone taluk of 
Kurnool, but it is generally imported from Eng- 
land. When prepared it is called whiting. Other 


preparations are used in tlie arts and in medicine. 
Black chalk, used in the arts, is a d?irk-coloured 
clay. — Royle; Faulkner; Ainstic; Smith, 

CHAL KUMRA. Hind. Beniiiea..a ceiifera. 

CHALLA, Hind. A thumb ring, and a great 
toe ring. 

j CHALLA GADDA. Tel. Asparagus adscen- 
dens, Roxh.; A. racemosus, Ghalla Gumuiudu, 
Graciina parvifolia. Challa means butter-milk. 
Churning-sticks are made from this shrub. 

CHALLAMBRAM, a town in the South Arcot 
district of Madras, famed for its pagodas. 

CHALLA MUNTA. Tel. Ekggea leueo- 
pyrus, Willd, 

GHALM-CHI. Hind. A wash-hand brass 
basin. ■. 

CHALO-DIIONA. Ufja. Erythrina Indica. 

CHALODRxV. Hind. Eleusiuc coracana, 

CHALGN. Hind. Popiilus ciliata. 

CHALUKYA, also called Salunki, a race 
known as one of the four trilies of Agnicula 
Rajputs, the other tliree being the Chauhaii, the 
Pramara, and the Purihara. The Chalukya claim 
to have been princes of Sooru on tlie Ganges. 


Kandesb, Ealiani, and Warangal. 

This is the oldest ruling race of which wc find 
satisfactory mention made in the records of the 
Dekhan. The inscriptions collected by Sir W. Elliot 
relate to four dynasties of princes, reigning over 
the greater portion of that part of India now 
denominated the Dakshina or Dekhan, but at 
that time Kuntala-desa. 

The Fallava were the •dominant race in the 
Deklian previous to the arrival of the Chalukya. 
In the reign of Trilochana Pallava, an invading 
army, headed by Jaya Sinha, surnamed Yijaya- 
ditya, of the Chalukya Kula, crossed the Nerbadda, 
but failed to secure a permanent footing, and he 
seems to have been killed. His queen gave birth 
to a posthumous son, in the house of a Brahman 
named Vishnu Somayaji. The son was called 
Raja Sinha, but afterwards assumed the royal 
titles of Rana Raga and Vishnu Vard’hana. He 
successfully renewed the contest with the Pallava, 
and married a princess of that race, A copper 
sasanam of his son and successor Pulakesi, bearing 
date S.S. 411 or a.d.489, is in the British Museum. 
From Raja Sinha’s first conquest, the whole 




CHALUKYA. 


CIIAMA. 







Tlie Kalyan branch was subverted for a time 
in the end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th 
century, and the emigrant prince or his son 
succeeded by marriage, in a.D. 931, to the throne 
of Anhalwara Pattan in Gujerat, which his 
descendants occupied with great glory until a.d. 
1145. But in a.d. 978 the dynasty of Kalyan 
was restored in the person of Tailapa Deva, and 
ruled with greater splendour than before, till its 
extinction in a.d. 1189 by Bijjala Deva, the 
founder of the Kalab’huria dynasty. 

The branch in Telingana fixed their capital at 
Bajamahendri, the modern Rajamundry. They 
appear to have effected their entrance into 
Telingana Balaghat by the conquest of Tengi in 
the 6th century, and, after several changes, the 
dominion passed by marriage to Rajendra Chola, 
then the dominant sovereign of Southern India, 
in whose person the power of the Chola dynasty 
reached its height. The following were the rulers 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan; — 

which had been 


the name ‘Varaha’ to the 


j sula of India give 
pagoda, vamha inudra, or boar stamped. 
Chalukya dynasty of Rajmahendri : 


Jaya Sinha Vijayaditya r. 

Baja Sinha, Kaua Eaga, 

, Viahuu Yardhana, 

Tijayaditya ii. 

Pamkesi, a.d. 489. 

Kiriti Yarma i. 

Maixgalisa. 

Satyasraya began to reign 
609. 

Amara. 

Aditya. 

Yikramaditya I. 

Yinayaditya, Ymldha 
Malla began to reign a.d. 
680. 

Yijayaditya ijt. began to 
reign a.d. 695. 

Yikramaditya ii. began to 
rei^ 733. 

Kirtti Yarma li. 

Eartti Yarma iii., cousin 
of last, m 

Bhima Raja. 

Ayya or Kirtti Yarma rv. 

Yijayaflitya iv. 

TailaBhupa n-j or Vikrama- 
ditya iii., in a.d. 973 
restored the monarchy, 


some 

time usurped by the 
Eatta Kula, He died 
A,D. 997, 

Satasraya n., Irivi Bliuj* 
anga Deva, A, D. 997. 

Yikramaditya v. began to 
reign about a.d. 1W8? 

Jaya Binha Deva, Jagadika 
Malla, about A.D. 1018? 

Bomeswafa Deva r„ Trailo- 
kya Malla, Ahawa Malla, 
about A.D. 1040. 

Someswara Deva ii., Blui 
neka Malla, A. D. 1099, 
expelled by his brother. 

Yikramaditya v., Kali 
Yikrama, Tribhuvana 
Malla, in a.d. 1076. 

Someswara Deva m. , Bhu- 
loka Malla, A.D. 1127* 

Ja^adeka Malla, A.D. 1138. 

Tadapa Deva III., Tmikka 
Malla, A.b. 1160. 

Someswara Deva iv., Tri- 
bhuvanaMa!la,A.D. 1182; 
dethroned by Bijjala 
Deva of the Kalabhuria 
line* 


The style and titles of the Chalukya of Kalyani 
"were Chalukya Kula, Manavyasa Gotra; Hariti 
piitra ; whose royal power was the gift of Kau- 
sika, nourished by the seven mothers, worshipping 
Swami l^fahasena ; having the boar signet (lanch- 
hana), the gift of Biiagavan Narayana. 

Their insignia of royalty consisted of the 

Swetata Patra, the white canopy. 

Sunka, the conch (chank) shell, 

Pancha Malia Sabda, the martial drum. 

Hala Ketana, the plough ensign. 

D’hakka, the drum. 

Varaha lanch’liana, the boar signet. 

Mayura Pinch’ha, the peacock fan. 

Kunta, the spear or mace. 

Sinhasana, the throne. 

Makara toranam, the royal arch. 

Kanaka-dandam, the golden sceptre. 

Their boar ensign was the most celebrated, and 
was the symbol invariably represented on their 
money and on their seals, sometimes, in the latter, 
aocompanied by the conch shell, the drum, the 
peacock fan, or a lotus, an elephant goad (ankus), 
candelabra, a seat or stool, the swastika cross 
and latterly a sword. It was from the boar on 
the Chalukya coin that the people of the Penin- | 


1. Yishnu Yardhana II., 
or Kubja Yishnu 
Yardhana ; conr^uered 
Vengi, A.D. 605. 

2. Jaya Sinha i. 

3. IndraEaj a, his brother. 

4. Yishnu Yardhana iii. 

5. Manga Yuva Kaja. 

0. Jaya Sinha II., “ 

7. Kokkili, \ , , 

8. Vishnu Vard-^'’™ 
hana iv. 

9. Yijayaditya I. 

10. Yishnu Yardhana v, 

11. Narendra Mriga Baja. 

12. Yishnu Yardhana vi., 
or Koli Yishnu Yard- 
hana. 

13. Yijayaditya ii. , or Guna 
Gunanka Yijayaditya ; 
conquered Kalinga. 

14. Chalukya Bhimai., his 
brother. 

15. Yijayaditya HI. , or Kol- 
labhiganda Yijaya. 

16. Amma Eaja i. 


17. Yijayaditya iv., or 
Kandagachita Yijaya. 

IS. Talapa, usurper. 

19. Yikramaditya v., the 
son of a brother of 
Amma Raja I. 

20. Yuddha MaHa. 

21. Raja Bhima u, 

2*2. Amma Raja ll. 

23. Dhauarnava. Interreg- 
num of 27 years. 

24. Kirtti Yarma, son of 
Dhanarnava. 

25. Yimaladitya, his bro’r. 

26. Raja Raja Narondra. 

27. Rajendra Chola. 

28. Yikrama Deva Kulo- 
thinga Chola. 

29. Eaja Raja Chola, vice- 
roy for one year, 

30. Yira Deva Kulothinga 
Chola, or Saptama 
Yishnu Yardhana, 
viceroy from A.D. 1079 
to 1135. 
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The country fell under the sway of ITarangaL 
The family spread southwards into what is now- 
known as Mysore, where they were afterwards 
the parent stem of the Hoisala Bellala dynasty of 
Dwara-samudra. They seem to have been of 
the eJaina faith, but to have subsequently adopted 
the Taishnava and Saiva forms of Hinduism. A 
ruined temple at Buchropully, near Hyderabad, 
and temples at Hammoncondah, near Warangal, 
are in a style of architecture followed during 
Chalukya supremacy. At Warangal also are four 
pillars, Kirti-Stambha, which were set up by 
rratupa Rudra, who had also erected the great 
temple at Hammoncondah. — Thomas' Prinsep's 
Anilqmties; Sir W, Elliot, M, L, S. J., 1858; 
Elphivstoiie ; Fergmson, Architecture, pp. 389, 731 ; 
Tod's Rajasthan, pp. 80-97. See Hoisala Bellala. 

GHAliUN of Kotgarh. Populus ciliata. 

CHALUHDAR. Hind. Iris Nepalensis. 

CHALYBEATES. There is no one district in 
which they have been found more frequently than 
another, unless the outer ranges of the Himalaya ; 
the wells in the Keilgherries are said often to have 
a trace of iron. Hone of the Indian chaiybeates 
are thermal ; and none of those known, "except 
that at the beautiful spot Hageonda, appear to be 
strong ones ; there are many undescribed chaiy- 
beates ill the Himalayas. One at Chumba may 
prove of value. 

CHAMA. Tel. Colocasia antiquorura. 
CHAMA, a genus of the moliusca. C. albida, 
C. asperella, C, echinulata, C. gigas, 0. graphoides, 
61* gryphoides, and G. unicornis occur in India. 

(G. gigas, Linn,) is famous for its 
enormous size. Individuals have been known to 
weigh above 300 ibs. The byssus by which it 
adheres to rocks is so tough, that in order to pro- 
cure the shell it must be cut with an axe. The 
animal may be eaten, but its fiesh is very tough. 
One of the valves is sometimes used as a font for 
baptism in the country churches of Europe. The 
species are confined to the warmer seas, the Medi- 
terranean being the locality of the lowest tem- 
perature where any of them have been hitherto 
found.— Cyc, p. 931. 


CllkMMmO VULGAEIS. 


CHAMAR. 


CHAMiELEO VULGARIS, the chameleon. 


C. calcaratiia, Merre^n. I C. Parisiensis, LattrenL 
€. carinafcus, ■> 2 - Zeylandicus, ,, 

0. siibcroceus, ,, I C. Mexicanus, „ 

C. irmtahilis, Mtyiv, | 0. zebra, Boi'y. 

0. cinereuR, Aid7'ov(vndns. ; L. chameleon, Lmn. 

It is a native of the East Indies, and is the 
species which is most frequently taken to Eng- 
land. Cli. bifurcus, cuciiliatus, lateralis, Parsoiiii, 
rhinoceratus, and verrucosus are natives of Mada- 
gascar, Fardalis of Bourbon, and Tiaris of the 
Seychelles. — E7if/, Cyc. p. 937, See Chameleon. 

CHAM^EROPS, a genus of Asiatic palms, 
some species of ■which furnish useful products. 
C. excelsa produces the So-e of China, a brown 
fibre siirroundiog its trunk, very strong, and 
employed by the Chinese in many domestic pur- 
poses, as for bed bottoms, and used by all the 
population for ropes and cables for their junks ; 
it grows in Jiorbbern and central China, and in 
Japan. The hairy covering of this fan-palm and 
of Livistonia Chinonsis arc utilized in Japan for 
fixing lime plaster to buildings. — Mueller; Seeman. 

CHAM.'EROPS FOETUNEI, Hooker, Tsung-Iu, 
and Ping-lu, Chinese, is a palm of the south of 
China, and as far north as Yang-tsze, growing 


used for tinder. Its leaves, [»’furah or phurra, 
are fabricated into baskets, fans, brushes, sieves, 
shoes, sandals, pouches, platters, and ropes for 
water-wheels. Large quantities of the stones of 
the fruit (which, Trans- Indus, ripens about July) 
are exported from Gwadur to Muscat, en route to 
Mecca, to be manufactured into rosaries for the 
pilgrims.-— Panj^ PL p. 243 ; Seeman, 

C H A-M A H I -B A R, properly Che- mahi-dar. 
Hikb. Farm servants, hired for six months. 

CHAMAIRDOO-POO. Tam. Camomile; An- 
themis nobilis, Lmi, 

CHAMAKHRL IIinjo. Michelia champaca. 

GHAMAK FATHAR. Hind. Oxide of iron, 
magnetic iron ore. Chamak, ‘glancing.’ 

CHAMALU. Tel. Oplismenus frumentaceus. 

OHAMANTI. Tel. Applied iudiflfereiitly to 
all the cultivated kinds of chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAR, a scattered race in India. In 
Northern India, the Ciiamar race is generally 
said to be subdivided into seven sections, Jatooa, 
Kaean, Kooril, Jyswara, Jhoosea, Azimgurhea or 
Birberea, and Koree or Korchamra, who do not 
eat together nor intermarry. The Jatooa are 
chiefly in the north-west, Delhi, Rohilkhaud, and 
the Upper and part of the Central Doabs. The 


upwards of 30 feet high. The fibrous integument i^^ean are in Bundelkhand and Saugor. The 
is annually removed, and steeped lu water to Kooril occupy the greater part of the Central and 
separate the wiry fibre. The bark can be used as Lower Doabs. The Jyswara meet them in the 
splints; also made into matting combined with neighbourhood of Allahabad, and extend through 
fibre. Fans are made of the leaves ; and the Jounpur, Mirzapur, and Benares, to the neigh- 
young flower-buds are eaten, similarly to bamboo bourhood of Sydpur Bhitree, where they are met 


sprouts, Smith. It stands great cold. 


by the Jhoosea, who occupy Ghazipur and Behar. 


CHAMiFROFS HUMILIS, or Palmetto, occurs The Azimgurhea have their seats in Azimgurh 
from the Muth of bpam aad Portugal eastwarf Gorakhpur ; and the Kori or Korchamra in 

along both 8hor<3S of the Mediterranean to Asia The last are generall'v engaged in the 

Minor, often covering extensive tracts of sterile, occupation of weaving. Others are® mentioned 
sandy, or stony ground, and the trunk rarely tjegyes these, as the Jatlote of Rohilkhand, the 
rising, excepting where protected, more than 1 to 4iiurwar, Sukurwar, and Dohur of Central 
8 feet above the surface. Ihe heart is sold as Doab ; but as these latter avow some connection 
food in the Algerian markets ; the leaves are used ^be Kuril, they may perhaps be included in 
in matting, for plaited work, for baskets, brooms, that tribe. In Behar we meet also with suhdivi- 
mats, and cordage, and paper and pasteboard.— of Gureya, Magahi, Dukshinia, Canoujea, as 

a ot * XT a /-V -/r.T mi Jhoosea and Jyswara above mentioned, 

CHAMiEIIOPS KHASIANA. Griffiths, The tending to show that the division into seven 
fan-palm (‘Pakha, Khas.) grows on the elms clans is imaginary. 


near Mamloo, on the Khassya hills. It may be seen 
on looking over the edge of the plateau, its long 
curved trunk rising out of the naked rocks, but its 
site is generally inaccessible ; while near it grows 
the Saxifragis ciliaris of English gardens, a com- 


The Dohur are mentioned in Steele’s Summary, 
p. 128, as existing in the Dekhan along with Kutni 
(cobblers) and Duphgurs (Dubgar, maker of oil- 
bottles) ; but he does not include them amongst 
Ghamars, of whom he eimnierates the following 


mon plant in the N.W. Himalaya, but extremely classes : Sultunger, Marat’he, Paradosh, PurdesL 

4- K /x 1/ 1 \ A 41 I'll /V 1 1 rk + <1 1 1-1 Q fill -r-r -t • * . ^ ' f 


scarce in Sikkim and the Khassya mountains. Oh. 
Khasiana is very closely allied to, if not identical 
with, Ch. Martiana of Nepal, which ascends to 
8000 feet in the Western Himalaya, where it is 
annually covered with snow ; it is not found in 
Sikkim. — Hooker, Him, Joir. ii. p. 280; Mueller, 

CHAM.EROPS MARTIANA, ^ Wall, Griffiths. 
Trunk 20 to 50 feet high, and is a noble object. 
It grows at Buiiipa in the valley of Nipal, at an 
elevation of about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Newar name, Tuggu. 

CHAMiBROPS RITCHIANA. Griffiths. 

Peer putta, . . . Hind. 1 Kilu ; Kaliun, Pushtu. 
Maizurrye, Pis, Pushtu. | Pfees, .... Sind. 

Grows in masses below 5000 feet on the barren 
hills and passes leading up into the table-lands of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. Its leaf -bud or 
cabbage is eaten. The red mossy-looking rete 
from the axils of the leaves, with saltpetre, is 


Huralbhutel, Dubali, Woje, Chour. 

Ghamars are a dark race, and a fair Ghamar 
is said to be as rare an object as a black Brahman. 

Kurea Brahman gor Chamar. 
in ke sat’h na ootriye par. 

That is, ‘ Go not in the same boat, with a black 
Brahman or a white Chamar, both objects being 
considered of evil omen.’ Many of the Ghamar of 
the Central Provinces have joined the reformed 
Sat-nami sect. The Ghamar of Hindustan, in 
respect to members and avocations, are in the 
same position as the Pariahs, Chakkili, Mhar, 
Mhang, Hollar races of the south of the Peninsula, 
where the designations of tanners and leather- 
workers are-— 

Sanigar, Madiga, . Can. Chakkili,. . . . TAM. 
Madam, Madigaru, Cooug. Madiga, l\Tadira, 

Chamar, . . * . Hind. Madgolu, . . . Tel. 

Mhang, , . , . Mahe. 


CITAMAR. 


CEIAMBA. 


Tlie Maiig or Mhang are scattered through all 
the north- western parts of the Indian Peninsula, 
in the Bombay Presidency, in Gujerat, Kandesh, 
the Konkan, and Kolhapur. 

Tanners and leather- workers are perhaps the 
most humble of ail the settled races in the soutli 
of India. There they dwell outside the walls 
of the Tillages. They are deemed wholly unclean. 
They are tannei'S, workers in raw hides and 
leather, shoe and harness makers, messengers, 
scavengers, and executionei’s. They are never 
horse-keepers, and only a very few have ever been 
known to have the ability to read or write. The 
race, as a rule, are of a dark, black hue, short in 
stature, and of very slender frame ; lower limbs 
particularly slight, and calf and foot delicate. 
They still eat creatures that most races regard as 
unclean, and likewise eat animals which die of 
diser^e. In rural villages they perform the lowest 
mernal offices, such as messengers and scavengers, 
and are paid by portions of the crops and some 
small privileges, but are not permitted to reside 
within the village walls. The Madam and 
Madigaru of Coorg are predial slaves, and seem 
identical with this race. The Madaru make 
baskets. In Northern India and in Bengal the 
Charnar race are workers in hides and leather, 
tanners, and shoe and iiarness makers, and there 
form the great bulk of the labourers, taking the 
place of the Dher and Pariah of the Peninsula. 
There are many sections of leather- workers 
throughout the Hyderabad country, and in Berar 
they serve as scavenger, guide, watchman, and 
executioner. Their signature mark is a knife. 
They are part of the Baluth, and, like the Pariah, 
are the predial slaves of the village. The Pendi 
Mang are athletse. The Mbang worship the 
leather ropes which they make. They also make 
cakes, which they place in the ground, and over 
U five stones and a lamp, and worship these. 
They also worship the spirits of departed men 
who have led evil lives. They claim the right to 
have for food cattle and camels and horses that 
die of disease, but in some villages this is disputed 
by the Dher or Pariah; and in the village of 
Dangopura, in 1866 and 1867, this point was for 
twenty months under litigation, the ultimate 
decision being in favour of the Dher. In the 
Northern Bekhan are the sections Mang Garoro 
Hollar Mang, Dekliaii Mang. The Mang Garoro 
are also styled ‘Pharasti’ or migrants, as they 
lia\e no settled abode, but move from place to 
place bogging; their men and women assume 
other clothes, and smear their foreheads with 
the red kuku, a mixture of turmeric and safflower 
they also are conjurors and sleight-of-hand adepts’ 
from which they have their name Garori. The 
men also heat the dmm. 

The Bandela and Kuillar Charnar is a tanner 
^d shoemaker ; Mahratta Charnar, a shoemaker * 
Pardesi Charnar, a cobbler ; Mang Charnar, who 
makes sandals ; Mahomedan Charnar, who is a 
bookbinder ; Katai Charnar, who make shoes and 
sandals, and labour in the fields at seed and har- 
vest times. The Katai are identical in personal 
appearance whh the Chuckler (chakkili) of the 
very south of India. 

on J Aurangabad worship Mariamma 

and Sida. They marry when under age amongst 
themselves, proceeding on foot to the goddess 
toitia, whose shrine they circumambulate five 


m 


times. The expense is about a hundred rupees. 
They speak Hindi. They burn their dead ; but 
some very intelligent men at Aurangabad did not 
know that anything followed death. 

In the great isolated plain of ClTliattisgarli, 
w'here the jungle has not even yet been thoroughly 
mastered by man, the Charnar, who makeup some 
twelve per cent, of the population, are nearly all 
cultivators. The creed adopted by them is the 
‘Satnami^ or ‘Eai Dasi,’ a branch of one of the 
most celebrated dissenting movements in Indian 
religious history. No images are allowed; it is 
not even lawful to approach the Supreme Being 
by external forms of worship, except the morning 
and evening invocation of his pure name (Sat- 
nam), but believers are enjoined to keep him con- 
stantly in their minds, and to show their religion 
by charity. Even if the creed be weak as a moral 
support, it is strong as a social bond; and, no 
longer weighed down by a sense of inferiority, the 
Satnami hold together, and resist all attempts from 
other castes to re-assert their traditional domina- 
tion over them. They are good and loyal subjects ; 
and when they have grown out of a certain in- 
stability and improvidence, which are the natural 
result of their long depressed condition, they will 
become valuable members of the community. — 
Host, Edition of W 118071' s Essays 07i the Eeliami of 
the. Hbidus, i. p. 113 (1862). 

CHAMAR. Hind, Eliretia aspera. 

CHAMARA, Chawri, or ChowT. Hind. A 
whisk, made sometimes of peacock^s feathers, 
sometimes from the tail of the yak, sometimes of 
the shavings of sandal-wood, of horse hair, or of 
grass, and used for the purpose of driving away 
dies, mosquitoes, and other insects. They are 
usually seen in the hands of the attendants of the 
Hindu gods. The chamara or chawri from the 
white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, was, in ancient 
India, fixed on a gold or ornamented shaft, between 
the ears of the horse, like the plume of the war- 
horse of chivalry ; the banner or banneret, with 
tile device of the cliief, rose at the back of the car ; 
sometimes several little triangular flags were 
mounted on its sides. ‘ The waving chawri on the 
steed’s broad brow points backwards motionless 
as a picture.’*— p. 376; Hindu Theatre, 
i.p.l99. 

CHAMARFO of Spiti, a deep red earth used in 
dyeing. 

CHAMAR GAUR, a division of the Gaur 
Rajputs, the Iiighest class, although from their 
name liable to the suspicion of intercourse with 
()hamars. They claim for themselves the designa- 
tion Ghaun-har-Gaur, from a Raja named Chaun- 
har, or sometimes Chiman-Gaur, from a Muni 
called Chi man. — Wilson, 

CHAMARI. Mahr. Premna integrifolia. 
CHAMAR LENA, Jaiua caves near Nasik. 

^ CHAMATEE-PATEE. Beng. Papyrus de- 
hiscens, 

CHAMAYEN, a small section of the Gujar 
tribe in Panipat Bangar. — Wilson, 

CIHAMB. ^ Hind. ? Land that receives the 
drainage of higher lands, generally a heavy black- 
ish clay. 

CHAMBA is a state in the Himalaya ruled by 
a Rajput dynasty. It is within the government 
of the Panjab. It lies north of the Kangra dis- 
trict, between lat. 32° 10' 30" and 33° 13' N., and 
long. 75° 4-9' and 77° 3' 30" E., with an area of 






CHAMBA. 


CHAMPA. 


8216 square miles, and a population of 140,000, CHAM GADILI. Beng. Cynopterus margin- 
composed of Bajputs and Ga/lli. The district atus, Jerdon. 

includes the mountain valleys of all the sources CHAM HARATL. Tibeto-Chinksk. As^acred 
of the Itavi, and a portion of the upper valley of dance of the Buddhists ; a niasrpierade of Hindu 
the Chenab, between Lalml and Kishtwar. It gods going in procession, after a model eniployed 
has Kulu on its east ; in the N.W. it is separated i at Yung-ko-Kung in Pekin ; it lasts two days.-— 


from Jamil by a chain of mountains, through 
which the Parlri pass leads from Jamu to Gharnba, 
elevated 11,000 feet The Sack pass, elevated 
14,800 feet, leads over the range in the north, 
dividing Chamba from Kishtwar. In 1847 a 
summd was given to Raja Siree Singh, assigning 
the Chamba territory to him and to his male heirs. 
In 1854 the sanatorium of Dalhousie, in the 
Chamba territory, was made over to the British 
by the raja, and a sunnud was given to the 


Edken. 

CHAMI. Tel. Premna spicigera, Linn. 
CHAMIARL Hind. Prunus puddum. 
CHAMKAT. Hma Desmodium tiiisefoliiim, 
GHAMKHAEAK. Hind, Carpinus viminea. 
CHAMI^OO, one of the seven Kazzilbash tribes. 
See Kazzilbash. 

CHAMMA. Tel. Oanavalia gladiata. 

C HAMM A. Hind. Saiix alba. 

CHAMMAEI. Pers. A grateful dish, made 


raja conferring on him the right of adoption. | by boiling dried apricots to a consistence, with 


Its ancient capital was ’\’'armapura, or Barmawar, 
on tlie Budhil river, where many fine temples, 


butter, seasoned with spices. — Masson^ ii. p. 69. 
CHAMNO, Khem, and Renpu, three Assyrian 


and a brazen bull of life size, still exist to attest ! deities of Semitic extraction. Sec Ken. 


the wealth and X)iety of its early rulers. — Cun- 
ningham, Ancient Geo. of Indict^ y.XAi ; AitchesordB 
7rcaties; Hookei' f. et Th.j}. 204:. 

CHAMBA, an hlol of the Tibetans. | 


CHAMOIS LEATHER. 

Chamois, .... Fe. | Carnoscio, . . , , It. 

Samischleder, . . Gee. [ Seinschanni, Koshi, Bus. 
A prepared skin of the chamois, or of the 


CHAMBA..^ Hind. ^ Michelia champaca; also common goat, kid, or sheep. It is of a yellow 


Prinsej)ia utilis, Jasminum grandiflorum, and J. 
officinale. 

CHAMBA-GADDI, a race who occupy the 
Kangra valley, near the Chamba range of hills. 
They call themselves Rajputs, and may always be 


colour, soft and pliant, and used for cleaning silver 
plate. 

CHAMOMILE, Anthemis nobiiis. 


Babunuj, . . 
Kan>kiiih-hwa, 


Babune phul, 
„ gao, . 
Chamendapu, 


known by their peculiar conical caps, with lappets Ku-kiuh-hwa, ’ . . „ * 1 Chamendapu, . . Tam. 

to turn down over their ears, like an English Thg flowers of the Anthemis nobiiis. An 
travelling cap. They are shorter and stouter and aromatic herb, leaves used in garnishing; the 
stronger than their neighbours, are sharp and flowers infused as bitters, and in fomentations. Of 
able, and impose upon their less knowing neigh- easy culture, raised from seed ; held in estimation 
hours. Most of the witeh-finders are Chamba- both in domestic and scientific medicine, 
gaddi. When Europeans first visited the Kangra ' CHA-MOKEEI, a lake in liudakh, 15 miles 

valley, they would drink or eat from their hands, long and 2* miles broad, 16,000 feet above the 


and had very slight notions of caste, but since 
their intercourse with the people of the plain 
they have become as bigoted as any Hindus. 

CHAM BAT. Malay. Ghavica seriboo. 

CHAMBAL, a tributary of the river Jumna 
(Jamuna), which it joins 40 miles below Eta wa 
town as a great river. It rises in Malwa about 
eight or nine miles S.W. of the cantonment of 
Mhow, 2019 feet above the sea. — Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

CHAMBaIL. Hind. Ranunculus arvensis. 

CHAMBATT. Hind. Ksempferia rotunda. 

CHAM BELL Hind. Jasminum grandiflorum. 

CHAMBOGUM. Tam. The most beautiful tree 


sea. It is surrounded by mountains, some of 
which rise to 5000 feet from the water’s edge. 

CHAMPA, a province in the peninsula of 
Cambodia. Before its subjugation by the Oochin- 
Chinese, it was a considerable state, under a chief, 
who lived at Phanrye, lat. 11° 10' N. In the 
15th century an intercourse subsisted with the 
Malays and Javanese, and about the middle of 
the 15th century the queen of the principal 
sovereign of Java was a Champa princess. Tiie 
people are called Loye or Loi in the Anam 
language, and profess a kind of Hinduism re- 
sembling the worship of Buddha or the Jains. 
Tradition ascribes to ancient Champa sovereignty 


in appearance on the coast of Malabar ; it has a ap the neighbouring kingdoms to the 

very close-grained wood, and throws out rather a frontiers of Pegu and China.— Mow/iof .9 Travels, 
pleasant smell when cut. It is generally found i 223 : Ynle, Cathay, I p. 104 ; Crawfurd, 
in the forests of Travancore of about 18 inches in Emhassu to Siam ; Diet. Lid. Islands. 


in the forests of Travancore of about 18 inches in EmhaB 
diameter, and from 20 to 25 feet long. It 
produces a small round fruit, which the natives ohamp 
use medicinally. — Edge, M. and C. the Ili 

OHAMBOOLEE, Dukii. Bauhinia Vahlii. arrow. 

CHAMBRA. Hind. Artemisia Iiidica. time 

CHAMELEOK, a genus of a family of reptiles friend, 
of the section Squamata and order Sauria. There trr 
is but one genus, the Ghameleo, or chameleon, the 
thinsemeth of the Hebrews, of which there is one He v 
species in India, G. Zeylaniciis, Lour., of Ceylon Whii 
and India. There are twenty-one in Madagascar, Stroi 
bifurcus, cucullatus, nasutus, Parsonii, rhino- 
ceratus, and verrucosus ; G. tiaris occurs in the 
Seychelles, and 0. pardalis in Bourbon. The E. 

Indian si:)ecies, C. Zeylanicus, has many synonyms. Love 
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CHAMPA, also Champaka. Hind. Michelia 
champaca. The flower is one of five with which 
the Hindu Kama, the god of love, ornaments his 
arrow. When Vasant’ha, the personified spring- 
time, is preparing the bow and shafts for his 


He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
5V"ith bees, how sweet ! but oh ! how keen their sting ! 
He with five flowerets tips the ruthless darts, 

Which through five senses strikes enraptured hearts 
Strong Ohumpa, rich in odorous gold j 
Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould ; 

Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kittikum, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Love-shaft which gods bright Bela name.’ 


CHAMPA CHASTI. 


CHANAKYA. 





CilAMFA CHASTI, a Hindu festival in the 
west of India, held about the 2d December, on 
the 6tli of Margha shirsh-sbud. It is held wher- 
ever there is a shrine of Kaudoba, as at Jiiuri in 
iie Dekhan, 

CHAMi^AGNE, a deservedly-esteemed wine, 
named from the province of France producing it. 
There are two distinct classes of this wine, viz. 
white and red, each either still or sparkling; but 
there is a g^eat variety in the flavour of the 
produce of different vineyards. 

CHAMPAH, a tree which grows on the summit 
of the lofty hills north of Khatmandu ; measures 

in girth 11 feet. 

CHAMPA-KALL Hind. Necklace. 

CHAMPA KUl. A. Beng. Musa sapientum. 
CHAMPA-NUTEYA(var.Lal). Beng. Ama- 
rantus polygaraus, Linn. 

CHAMPARAN, a district in Bengal, bounded 
on the north by Nepal, and at its side are the 
Gandak and the Baghmati rivers. Population in 
1H72, 1,440,815 souls, viz. 974,451 Hindus, 
199,287 Mahomedans, 21,450 Tjiara, The abori- 
gines numbered 81,208 souls. The Tharu are an 
honest, industrious, Indo-Chinese race, inhabiting 
the malarious Terai. They utilize the hill streams 
for rice culture. The Maghya Bom, about 800 
souls, ax-e a nomade tribe, inveterate thieves ; the 
Dosadh are 69,958, and the Chamar 89,061. The 
Hindu and other races are — 


I^ahman, . . . 66,315 Kurmi, . . . . 

Babhaii or military | Nuniya, , 

Brahmans, . . 49,286 ' Artisan, . ! .* ‘ 

Bajpnts,, . . . 69,578 Fishing boatmen,. 

Goala, .... 133,413 Mahomedans, . . 

Koeri, .... 82,074 


77,641 

36,102 

141,140 

62,767 

199,237 


The Bettia raja is a Babhan. The Nuniya are 
salt-makers. — Imp. Gaz. 

C H AMP A - ZARD - RANG. Hind. Amongst 
dyere, a yellow colour like the champa iower. 

CEAMFHUNG, a rude tribe in Munnipur, of 
about 80 or 40 families, near the source of the 
Ira wadi. See Indk. 

CHAMPIRI KATTA. Tel. Broom grass* 
CHAMFLOOXG. Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, used as a furniture material at 
Bawean. 

CHAMPU, in IKnclu literature, a styde of com- 
position, a mixture of prose and verse.— TFard iv. 

CHAMRA. Hind. Skins, hides, leather, parch- 
ment. ^ 

CHAMRESH, also Sunbar. Him Rhodo- 
dendron campanulatum. 

CHx4.MROR. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 
CHAMUJjL Hind. Michelia champaea. 

CHAM UNA. Hind. The edible bulbs of 
Cyperus bulbosus and allied species. 

CHAMUNDA, in Hindu mythology, as related 
in the Durga Mahatmya, an emanation of the 
goddess Durga, springing from her forehead to 
encounter the demons Chanda and Mnnda, de- 
tached to seize Durga by the sovereign of the 
Daitya ^ Sumbha having slain the demons, she 
tore their heads to her parent goddess, who told 
her that, having slain Chanda and Munda, she 
giould thenceforth be known on earth as Chamunda. 
ohe IS also termed Kali from her black colour, and 
Karala or Karalavadana from her hideous counte- 
nance (Hind. ^eat. ii. p. 57). It is to this 
goddess that all human sacrifices are made by 
Hindus. One of the ancient Hindu dramatists, 


Bhava Blmtta, who flourished in the 8th century, 
in his drama of Malati and Madhava, has made 
powerful use of the Aghora in a scene in the 
temple of Chamunda, where the heroine of the 
play is decoyed in order to be sacrificed to the 
dread goddess Chamunda or Kali. The disciple of 
Aghora Ghanta, the high priest who is to perform 
tlie horrible rite, by name Kalapa Kundala, is 
interrupted in liis invocation to Chamunda by the 
hero Madhava, who thus describes the scene (Act 
Y. scene 1) 


‘ Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends. The flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with their fleshly i:)rey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them round. 

Well, be it so. I seek, and must address them. 


How the noise, 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites. 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground. 

Strange forms, like foxes, flit across the sky : 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 
The meteor blaze, or from their mouths that stretch 
l*rom ear to ear, thick-set with numerous fangs, 

Or eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the goblin host : each stalks 
l<^g» like iMilm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

Avhose neshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly case*! iu black and shrivelled skin, 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed, 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
Tto mighty^ serpent curls, so in each mouth, 

Wide yawning, lolls the vast blood-dripping torigue.' 
Ihey mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
I* ails to the howling wolf ; — and now they fly.’ 
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The belief in the horrible practices of the Aghori 
priesthood is thus proved to have existed at a very 
remote period, and doubtless refers to those more 
ancient and revolting rites which belonged to the 
aboriginal superstitions of India, antecedent to 
the Aryan-Hindu invasion and conquest of the 
country. The worshippers of Sakti of Siva, 
under the terrific forms of Chamunda, Chinna-* 
nm*taka, and Kali, are called Kerari, and represent 
the Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika. The word 
Chamunda, according to Ward, is from Charu 
good,^ and Mundu, a head. She is said to be 
ulentical with the goddess EmdL—TAe People of 
India, hyj. R WaLson and John William Kaye; 
Leyden, Asiatic Researches, ix. p. 208. 

CHAMUNDIBETTA, or hill of Chamundi, is a 
precipitop hill 2 miles S.E. of the fort of Mysore. 
It is 8489 feet above the sea. There is on its 
summit a temple^ at which human sacrifices were 
inade until the time of Hyder Ali. Half-way up 
the flight of stairs is a well-executed colossal 
figure of Nandi in a recumbent attitude, hewn 
out of the soiid rook.— Imp. Gaz. 

OHAMUTI. Hind. Michelia champaea. Tulipa 

St/61 iicltii 

miliaceum. 

CHAMYARI. Hind. Of Murree hills, Cerasiis 
puddum, Pruiius puddum ; bird cherry. 

GHANA, also Chanaka. Hind. Gicer arieti- 
num ; also species of Yicia. 

CHANAKYA, a Brahman of the city of Tak- 
kasila, who lived b.c. 880, the early friend and 
subsequent counsellor of Ghandragupta. The 
drama of Miidra Rakshasa, attributed to Yisakha- 
detta, IS founded on the story of Ghanakya, who 
i^s celebrated as a statesman and writer on politics. 

against Mahapadma, the 
last ot the Nanda dynasty, and placed Ghaudra- 





CHAISrAKYA SLOKA, 


CHANDAHAYATA. 


giipta on the throne. His name is also written 
Ohanahi, and he is ealled Kaiitilya. 

CHANAKYA SLOKA, moral couplets from 
the ancient Sanskrit books, tauglit to Hindu boys 
i!i tlie village schools. Dr. Haeberlin, an erudite 
German long resident in Bengal, printed a collec- 
tion of these Clianakya couplets. Several were 
very pretty ; some were original and quaint ; and 
a few were positively indecent. 

CHANAMBU-PARATI, the Maleala name of 
a servile caste in Anjengo, employed apparently 
as domestic servants. — Wilson* 

CHANAMIA. Hmn. A tribe of Chandra- 
bansi Eajputs in Jonpurand Gorakhpur. — Wilson. 

CHANAMU. BenGt. Crotalaria juncea. 

CHANAN. Maleal. A tribe who extract the 
sap from the palmyra tree, — Wilson* Plural, 
Shanar. 

CHAHAPPAH. Tam., Mal. A weaver of 
coarse cloth for sacks, of hempen cords, from Sana, 
hemp. — Wilson. 

OH AN AH. Hind. Plafeiniis orientalis. 

CHANARPISI resembles the game of Pacliisi, 
liufc is more simple and more easily learned. For 
chanarpisi the board is divided into 25 squares. 
— Burton's Scindcj p. 294, 

COANAURI. Hind. Aralia Gacheinirica. 

CHANAY KALANGU. Maleal. Tacca qin- 
liatjfida. 

CHANCHALI KURA, Tel. Acbyranthes 
alternifolia, B. i. 674; Digera muricata, Mart* 

CHANCHARU. Kar. According to Wilson, 
a savage tribe tenanting the forests in the south 
of India. Probably the Chanchawar, Chansuar, or 
Chanchor is intended, 

CHAN-0 HOW. Chin. Dioscorea batatas. 

OHANCHY KOLI, a Koli race from Jiinaghur 
in Kattyawar, settled as farmers in Bombay. 

CHANCIO. GuJ. A tribe inhabiting Gujerat, 
Kach, and Sind, and wearing a large long pointed 
turban ; a pirate, a sea-robber. — Wilson* 

CHAND. Hind. The moon. Chandni, silver, 
moonshine, an awning. Chandni chowk, the 
market-place. — W* 

CHAND, a famed heroic Hindu poet of India; 
author of the Prithivi Raj Chohan Rasa, contain- 
ing an account of the Prithivi Raja, a Chauhan 
Rajput, the last Hindu prince of Dehli. It has 
many books, of which the Khanouj Khand con- 
tains the history of Sanjogata Jye-Chand, wdio 
celebrated the Aswa Medha sacrifice in token of 
assumption of empire. It is written in an archaic 
form of Hindu. See Jye-Chand ; Prithivi; San- 
jogota. 

CHANDA, a district in the Nagpur division 
of the Central Provinces, lying between lat. 19° 

and 20° 51' N., and long. 7b° 51' and 80° 51' 
E., 120 miles long and 130 broad, with an area 
about 9700 square miles. The siege and storm 
of Chanda occurred 20tli May 1818. The "Wain- 
ganga flows through its centre. Chanda is two 
miles to the north of the Warda river ; the mean 
height of the plain surrounding the town is 761 
feet. The level of the Godavery is 525 feet ; and 
coal lias been found in its vicinity in abundance. 
The deposit at Chanda occupies 150 square miles. 
In Chanda and Berar, the beds in the group of 
rocks in \vhich the coal occurs (known to Indian 
geologists as the Barakur group), exhibit very 
great variation both in thickness and quality 
wdthin short distances. They are often of great 


thickness locally, but thin out and nearly dis- 
appear. The population in 1872 was 5:14,431 : — 

Gond, .... 91,438 Mana 24,037 

Brahmans, . . , 5,963 Mali, 28,‘>95 

Knnbi, . . . . 81,902 Tdi, 25,537 

with Kandh, Kurku, Maria, Baiga. The Gonds 
dwell chiefly east of the Wainganga and the 
Pranhita, the Telingas along the east centre and 
southland the Mahrattas in the northern and 
western parganas west of the Wainganga. The 
races of the Chanda district that are believed to 
be aboriginal are^(l) The Gond, Pardhan, and 
Halba, of the Gond type ; (2) Kohri and Mana, 
of the Kohri type. The first are famous for the 
construction of tanks, the second as agriculturists. 
(3) The Golkar and Gowari, of the Gauli type. 

CHANDA. Hind. Convolvulus Dianse. 

CHANDABUNGA, a Santal deity. 

CHANDAL, Hind. Antiaris innoxia. 

CHANDATjA. Hind. In Hinduism, any low 
caste man. The word is Sanskrit from Chanda, 
furious, and Ala, to go. According to Dr. Hunter, 
the Chandala were of the same stock, and formed 
their name from the same root, as the aboriginal 
races of Northern India at the present day. The 
Chandala, as their personal appearance, habits, 
and occupations are described by ancient writers, 
were evidently a prior race, who before the 
advance of the Aryans had been reduced by the 
non-Aryans into a helot people, and have long since 
merged as serfs into the Hindu population. The 
whole nomenclature of the helot castes among the 
mixed Hindus, both in ancient and modern times, 
is derived, he says, from the aborigines ; thus he 
indicates the Mali, gpdeners and landless husband- 
men, who take their name from the tribal term 
Mali, man. The Dom, Dam, and Dumi; the 
Kharwar, the Kheroar, or ancient Santal, and the 
present Kheria of Central India. The Chaura 
serfs of the Panjab, descendants of the Chaura 
military out-castes of the Maliabharata. The Coolee 
or Kuli all over India, and the Hadi, a helot race 
of Bengal. In Apastamba we find no mention of 
the mixed castes which come so prominently for- 
ward in the Institutes of Menu. The Chandalas 
and other out-castes who have become degraded by 
crime are mentioned, and it is declared to be sin- 
ful to touch, speak, or look at them. In Gautama’s 
Sutras, intercourse between the castes is recognised, 
and a name and status allotted to the offspring. 
Gautama therefore stands between Apastamba 
and Menu. Ohandalia is a tribe of the Bhangi, 
who might also be termed Chandala, 

CHANDAN. Hind. Juniperus excelsa, J. 
arborea; pencil cedar; Dhupri of Kamaon. 

CHANDANA. Hind. Sandal- wood. Saritalum 
album, Xmn. ; in Telugu, Chandanapu chettu. 
This is the white or true sandal, which grows in 
Mysore and Ganara ; the Rakta Chandana is the 
red sanders wood (Pterocarpus santalinus). The 
Santalum (or Syriurn) myrtifoliuin grows in the 
Northern Circars, which Dr. Roxburgh considered 
a strongly-marked variety of the Malabar sandal- 
tree. The attractive nature of the sandal-tree is 
described in the sloka, ‘ Round the stem of the 
Chandana dwell serpents, on its top birds, on its 
branches monkeys, on its flowers bees, — so the 
riches of a good man are beneficial to all.’ — FL 
I Ind. ii. 454 ; Hind* Theat. ii. p. 96. 

CHANDANAYATA, an ancient name of 
1 Baroda, 



CHANDANA-YIBHUTL 


CIIANDNI. 


CHAHDAKA-VIBHUTI. 

CHANDANAYATKA 


See Tripimdra. 
or Chaodanotsava. 


and are supposed to have come from !Muhoba in 
Bundelkhand. They claim to be of the Lunar 


Sansk. The ceremony of offering sandal paste I race, and they give their name to the Chandoli or 


or other perfume to an idol. — Wilson, 
CHANDA-NAYIKA. Sansk. From Chanda, 
furious, and Nayika, a female attendant on Durga. 

CnANDAISf - HAR, also Ghandarmah, and 
Cband-bina, Hind., are articles of female jewellery. 


Chanderi district. There are four subdivisions of 
them in the Lower Doab, who suffix to their names 
the regal terms Rao, Rawat, Rao, and Rana. — 
Elliot; Wh,H, of L 

CHANOELI. Hind. A very fine cotton 


CHANBAHNAGARorChandernagorejaFrench fabric made at Chanderi, on the left bank of the 
settlement on the banks of the Hoogly river, in iat. Betwa, from the cotton of Amraoti. Great care is 
22° 60' 40" N., and long. 88° 24' 50" E. Its bestowed in the preparation of the thread, which 
population in 1877 was 22,539. It was reduced is prepared so fine as even to sell for its weight in 

2.T. . J?.. . £ ^ * A J rr,» - -I . , ' ... . .. I . , 


by the fire from the ships of Admiral Watson on 
the 23d March 1757, while then under the gover- 
norship of M. Law. The place became a French 
settlement in 1673. ' 


silver. The weavers work in a dark underground 
room, of wdiich the walls are kept damp to prevent 
dust flying about. — Elliot. 

CH ANDES WAR A, who lived about a.d. 1314, 


CHANDA SAHIB, a relative and sonrin-Iaw of is the author of the law-book Vivada Ratnakara. 


Ali Dost. In the early part of the 18th century, 
from 1732 till his death in 1752, he threw himself , 
on the suppoii) of the French under Dupleix. 


CHANDESWARI, in the Tamil country, the 
prototype of Durga or Kali. 

CHxANDI, the last day of the month Asoj, 


against the British and Muhammad All He was ushers in the Hindu winter (sard rit). On this 


an able leader, and, when occupying Seringham, 
Law, anxious for his safety, treated with Monaji 
for his escape ; but Monaji, on getting possession 
of Chanda Sahib, kept him prisoner for several 

f ears in the fort of Tanjore, and ultimately put 
im to death. He was humane, generous, and 
brave. 

CHAND BIBI, also known as Chand Sultana, 
wife of Ali Adal Shah of Bijapur, one of the most 


day nothing but white vestments and silver 
(chandi) ornaments are worn, in honour of 
Cliandra, who gives his name to the 

* Pale and common drudge 
’Tween man and man.’ 

An intercalary month is the mode followed by 
Hindus to adjust the annual seasons, their ordi- 
nary calculations being by lunar months, and 


distinguished women that have ever appeared in such are called lunar. On the Asoj there is a 


India. When the emperor Akfoar sent an expedi- 
tion into the Dekhan, there were four parties in 


procession of all the Rajput chiefs to the Chougan, 
and on their return a full court is held in the 


the field supporting claimants to the throne of great hall, which breaks up with ‘ obeisance to the 
Ahmadnaggur, and this princess was acting as lamp’ (jote ka moojra), whose light each rever- 


regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizam 
Shah. She appealed successfully to the belliger- 
ents to unite against the Moghuls. Nehang, an 
Abyssinian, cut his way into Ahmadnaggur while 
the Moghuls were in the act of investing the 
place, and the oilier two joined the Bijapur army 
then marching against the Moghuls. Prince 


ences. When the candies are lit at home on this 
day, every Rajput, from the prince to the owner 
of a ^skiu (charsa) of land,’ seated on a white 
linen cloth, should worship his tutelary divinity, 
and feed the priests with sugar and milk. — Tod's 
Tajasthan, 

CHANDI A, a Baluch tribe, some of whom are 


Murad pressed the siege; two mines were found in the Dehra Ghazi Ghan district.— il/acG'. 
rendered useless by the countermines of the CHANDI - MANDAPA, chapels in private 
besieged; a third mine created a wide breach, dwellings in Bengal. Chapels face either the 


and Chand Bibi rushed to defend it, in full west or the south, never the east nor the north, 
armour, and a naked sword in her hand, and a CHANDIPAT or Chandipatlia, also called 
veil over her face, and, after an obstinate continii- Devi-Mahatmya, a Sanskrit poem of 700 verses, 
ance of the assault, the Moghuls withdrew in the forming an episode of the Markandeya Purana! 
evemng,andthey w'ere afterwardsboughtoJf with It celebrates Durga’s victories over the Asuras* 
the cession of Berar (February 1596, a.h. 1004). and is daily read in the temples of that goddess! 
TheMoghuls had not long withdrawn, when Muham- Chanda was a name of the goddess Durga, 
mad Khan, whom Chand Bibi had appointed her Dowson. 


prime minister, phjtted against her authority, and CHANDLA. 


A small wafer-shaped 


called in the aid of Prince Murad. An indecisive gold or silver ornament worn by Hindu women 
battle was fought on the banks of the Godavery, on the forehead between the eyes ; also the painted 
and Akbar sent Abul Fazl,^and subsequently he mark made by women on their forehead. The 
himself left the Pan jab in 1598, and reached the Ratnamala says, ‘Dressed in sixteen garments 
Dekhan before the middle of 1599, and sent a woman without a Chandia does not appear 
forward Prince Danial and the Khan-i-Khanan I beautiful’ 


to invest Ahmadnaggur; and Chand Bibi was 
negotiating a peace with them, when her mutinous 
soldiery burst into the female apartments, and 


CHANDNEE. Hind, Calonyction RoxburgHi. 
OHANDNEY CHOWK, or Silver Street of 
Debli, is a name that has become common to the 


put her to death. In a few days the Moghuls principal avenue in all the great cities of Northern 
stormed the fwfc, no quarter to the India. In Calcutta, however, the street of that 

fighting men. Chand Bibi is the favourite heroine name is not inhabited by bankers or goldsmiths, 
of the Dekhan, and is the subject of many fabulous but by stable-keepers.— Yr. ii d 278 


stories, which even Khafi Khan and Kazi Shahab- 
ud-Din perpetuate. — Elpkin, pp. 459-460. 

CHANDEL, , a Rajput tribe spread through 
the N.W. Provinces. They have many divisions, 


CHANDNI. Hind. Silver; a white cloth 
spread on a carpet ; a canopy. 

CHANDNI, or Chandi. Hind. The practice 
amongst Brahmans, Charans, and others, of 


CHANDO. 

wounding or killing themselves, in order to extort 
alms or payment. — Wilson, See Ohnndi. 

GHA^dX), a caste of toddy-drawers in Ceylon. 

CHANDOO, the extract of opium wliich is 
employed in opium-smoking, called by the Chinese 
Yen-kau and Shuh-yen. The opium, as exported 
from Calcutta, is in boxes containing forty 
balls, each of the size of a 32 lb. cannon shot. 
These balls are enclosed in a husk of compressed 
poppy leaves, and contain a certain quantity of 
moist opium inside, but which in this state is 
unfit for smoking, for which it is prepared by four 
processes, in the following manner : — ^About three 
or four o’clock in the morning, fires are lighted, 
and, as the first process, a ball is divided into 
two equal halves by one man, who scoops out 
with his fingers the soft part inside, and throws 
it into an earthen dish; frequently during the 
operation moistening and washing his hands in 
another vessel, the water of which is carefully 
preserved, into which also is thrown the har- 
dened poppy leaf husks, when ail the removable 
opium is obtained. 

In the second operation, the husks are boiled 
until all their adhering opium is dissolved, 
strained through a double filter of cloth and 
China paper* The strained fluids are then mixed 
with the opium that was scooped out in the first 
operation, and boiled down in a large iron pot 
to the consistence of treacle. The refuse is dried 
and sold to Chinese, who adulterate good opium 
with it ; and the filter paper is used by the Ciiinese 
as an external application in affections of the 
lower bowels. 

In the third operation, the dissolved treacle- 
like mass is seethed over a charcoal fire, strong 
and steady but not fierce temperature, during 
which it is worked, spread out, and again and 
again worked up to expel the water, but prevent 
it burning. '^Vheii brought to the proper con- 
sistence, it is divided into half-a-dozen lots, each 
of which is spread like a piaster on a nearly 
flat-iron pot, to the depth of from half to three- 
quarters of an inch, and then scored in all 
directions to allow the equal application of heat. 
One pot after another is then placed over the fire, 
turned rapidly round, and then reversed, so as to 
expose the opium itself to the full heat of the red 
fire. This is repeated three times, the time and 
proper heat being judged by the workman from 
the aroma and colour. In this part of the process 
the greatest delicacy is demanded, for a little 
more or less fire would destroy the morning’s 
work, or 300 or more dollars’ worth of opium. 
The head workmen in Singapore are men who 
have learned their tra<Ie in China, and from their 
great experience are paid very high wages. 

The fourth operation consists ’in re-dissolving 
this fired opium in a large quantity of water, and 
boiling it in copper vessels till it be reduced to 
the consistence of the chandoo of the shops, the 
degree of tenacity being the index of its complete 
preparation, which is Judged of by drawing it out 
by slips of bamboo. The quantity of chandoo 
obtained from the soft opium is about 76 per cent. 
But from the gross opium, that is, including the 
opium and the bark, the proportion is not more 
than from 50 to 64 per cent. 

In this lengthened seething process, the chandoo 
or extract becomes less irritating and more 
soporific, the vegetable matter, the resin and oil, 


CHANDRA. 

the extractive matter, being all thrown out in 
the refuse matter. — J, 1. A. No. 1, Jan. 1848; 
Dr. Little; Cameron^ pp. 216, 21 G. 

CHANDO-OMAL, or moon goddess. (Qii. 
Chando Ammal.) 

CHANDPUR, the name of many towms in India. 

CHANDPUR SAKUMBARI of Tantia are 
described by Col. Tod as desperate robbers. He 
! saw this place fired and levelled in 1807, when 
' the noted Karim, Pindari, was made prisoner by 
Sindia. It afterwards cost some British blood in 
1817. Though now desolate, the walls of this 
fortress attest its antiquity*, and it is a work that 
could not now be undertaken. The remains of 
it bring to mind those of Volterra or Cortana 
and other ancient cities of Tuscany, — enormous 
squared masses of stone, without any cement. — 
Tod’s Rai€isthcin,^ \. li. Wb. 

CHANDRA. Tkl. Acacia sundra ; Machilus 
odoratissimus ? and Tetranthera Roxburghii. 
Beng., Ophioxylon serpen tinum, L. 

CHANDRA. Sansk. The moon, from Chad, 
to shine. This is a frequent affix to names, as 
Chandra-Px'abhu, shining lord ; Chandra- Raya, 
shining ruler ; Chandra-Shekhara, shining moun- 
' tain peak, a name of Siva. See Amas ; Ghand ; 
Graba ; Haft Dhat ; Uma. 

CHANDRA, a son of Atri, and father of 
Budha by Tara. Tara was the wife of his teacher 
Vrihaspati. 

CHANDRA, in Hindu mythology, the moon. 
Moor tells us it is usually a male deity; some- 
times, however, feminine, Chandri, and in such 
character is more commonly applied to Parvati 
or Devi, the consort or Sacti of Siva, than to any 
other goddess. Lakshmi Devi, or simply Devi, as 
the consort of Yisbnu is often called, occasionally 
coalesces with Parvati; and both, as well as 
Saraswati, spouse of Brahma, may be identified 
with the moon or Luna. Thus, in Hindu mytho- 
logy, the sun and moon, being sometimes regarded 
as male deities, the three principal female divini- 
ties hold a similar union with their respective 
solar lords. According to Coleman, Chandra or 
Soma, the moon, is described as the male, and is 
painted young, beautiful, and of dazzling fairness, 
two-armed, and having in his bands a club and a 
lotus. He is usually riding on or in a cart drawn 
by an antelope. The moon is occasionally repre- 
sented as Chandri, a female, in which character 
being visited by Surya, she produced a numerous 
family called Puliiida. In the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, this sexual change is accounted 
for by Colonel Wilford, who says, when the moon 
is in opposition to the sun, it is the god Chandra, 
but when in conjunction with it, the goddess 
Chandri, who is in that state feigned to have 
produced the Pulinda. The moon was also wor- 
shipped as male and female, Lunus and Luna, by 
the Egyptians, the men sacrificing to it as Luna, 

I the women as Lunus ; and each sex on these 
occasions assuming the dress of the other. The 
Hindus have in their zodiac twenty -seven lunar 
mansions, called Nakshatra, or daily positions of 
the moon; and as to perfect the revolutions 
some odd hours are required, they have added 
another not included in the regular chart. These 
twenty-eight diurnal mansions form the zodiac, 
having been invented by Daksha ; are personified 
as the daughters of the deity, and are the mytho- 
logical wives of Chandra. In the chart of the 


i 


CHAKDIU-BHAGA. 


OHANDRAGUPTA. 


lunar mansions they are curiously represented as Alexander (Jusfcin, xv. 4: ‘Auctor libertatis 
a horse^B head, a yoni, razor, an arrow, a wheel, a Sandrocottus fuerat’). It would appear that the 


bedstead, a house, etc. The Dii Majores of the 
liajpiit arc the same in number and title as 


Greek colonists in the Fan jab had first been placed 
under Philip, while the civil administration of the 


amongst the Greeks and Romans, being the country remained in the hands of its native princes, 
deities who figuratively preside over the planetary Taxiles and Porus. Afterwards, on the murder 
system. Their grades of bliss are therefore in of Philip by the mercenary soldiers, Alexander 
unison with the eccentricity of orbit of the planet (Anabasis, vi. 2, vii.) directed Eudemos and 
named. On this account Chandra or Indu, the Taxiles to govern the country until he should send 

^ • - ... -X.IIJa- -J* T^n. j.t. ^ J.T. . ,1 1 , T , • . , . . . : 


moon, being a mere satellite of Ella, the earth, 
though probably originating the name of the Indu 


another deputy. It is probable, however, that 
they continued to retain the charge ; for, after 


race, is inferior in the scale of blissful abodes to Alexander’s death in b.c. 323, Eudemos contrived, 
that of his son Budha or Mercury, whose heliacal by the treacherous assassination of king Porus by 
appearance gave him importance even with the his general Eumenes, to make himself master of 
sons of Vaiva, the sun.—CWc, AiyiA. Hind. p. 131. the country (Diodorus, xix. 5). Some few years 
CHANDRA-BHAGA, a river formed by the later, in B.C. 317, he inarched to the assistance of 
junction of the Chandra and the Bhaga, and is Eumenes with 3000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, 
then styled the Chenab river, the Ascesines of the and no less than 120 elephants, Witii this force 
Greeks. In the parts of I.adakh through which he performed good service at the battle of Gabiene. 
the Chandra and Bhaga rivers run, on their banks But his continued absence gave the Indians an 
the people are Bhot up to their junction ; after opportunity not to be neglected, and their liberty 
that, Hindu. See Ladakh. was fully asserted by the expulsion of the Greek 

CHAHDRA BHOTDA, a tribe employed in troops and the slaughter of their chiefs (Justin, 
the Sunderbuns in the manufacture of salt. xv. 4 : ‘ Pisefactos ejus oeciderat ; ’ again, ‘ Moli- 

CHAll^DBAGIRI, a town and taluk in the North enti deinde bellum adversus prsefactos Alexaiidri ’). 
Arcot district, near Madras, where the rajas of Chandragupta was present when Porus was 
Vijayanagar resided after the defeat at Talikot, murdered. He afterwards became tlie leader of 


and where, in 1640, was signed the treaty granting 
to the E. L Company the site for Fort St, George, 
Madras, — Imp, Gaz. 

CHANDRA GOPAL PAL, commonly called 


the national movement, which ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab. Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of banditti 
(Justin. XV. 4 : ‘ Contractis latronibus Indos ad 


Gopal Bhar, was the principal humorist at the novitatern regrii soiicitavit ’). But in this Colonel 
<^urt of Krishna. He was a Kumar or potter by Cunuingbam thinks he has been misled by a very 
caste, and was a native of Nadiya. Some say he natural mistake ; for the Aratta, who were the 
was a Napit, or of the barber caste. He was fond dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are never 
of music, and patronised musicians and khawaths mentioned in the Mahabharata without being called 


of the Upper Frovmc<^. He delighted in dlrnr- robbers (Lassen, Pentapot Indica : ‘ Aratti profecto 
pads and kheals, and was a great connoisseur in latrones,’ and ‘Bahici latrones’). The Sanskrit 
matters regarding the rags and raginis regulating name is Arashtra, the kingless, which is preserved 
oriental music. He was a great encourager of in the Adraistm of Arrian, who places them on 

aroMtecture. He constructed the large building the Ravi. They were the republican defenders of 

for puja in the Rajbari. It is of Gothic style of Bangala or Sakala, a fact which points to their 

architecture, and is considered a splendid dalan. Sanskrit name of Arashtra. nr 


architecture, and is considered a splendid dalan. 
He also built a marble staircase for going down 


Sanskrit name of Arashtra, or kingless. But 
though their power was then confined to the 


the sacred well Gyan Bapi, in Benares, for the eastern Panjab, the people themselves had once 
benefit of the pilgrims. He was universally con- spread over the whole country : ‘ Ubi fluvii ilii 
sidered the head of Hindu society, and was the quivi . . . ibi sedes sunt Arattorum.’—Xa,V 5<??2 
arbitrator on all questions of caste,— Calcutta Pentapot Indica, from the Mahahharat They 

OHAADRAGUPI A, the Sandracottus or San- Jarttika, and Takha; of which the last would 
dracoptus of the Greeks, the founder of the j appear to have been their true appellation, for 
Mauryan dynasty of Magadha. He was the j their old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila was known 
Illegitimate son of the last Nanda, by the beautiful j to the Greeks of Alexander ; and the people thera- 


but low caste Mura, from whom he obtained the selves still exist in considerable nuinbers in the 
designation of Maurya. In the Mudra Eakshasa, Panjab liiUs. The ancient extent of their power 
aSaiisknt dramadetaihng his elevation, Chandra- is proved by the present prevalence of their 
gupta IS, however, frequently named Vrishala, a alphabetical characters, which, under the name of 
term said to be equivalent to Sudra; and as Takri or Takni, are now used by all the Hindus 
Nanda himwlf wm the son of a Budra woman, of Kashmir and the northern mountains, from 
there can be httle doubt that the celebrated Simla and Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian. On 
Maurya family were of Budra extraction. In the these grounds, Major Cunningham identifies the 
early I^rt of Ins career, Chandragupta led a banditti of Justin with the Takka, or original 
wandenng Me m the Panjab (see T umour, Intro- inhabitants of the Panjab, and assigns to them 
duction to the Mahawanso, p. 41, quoting the the honour of delivering their native land from 

the thraldom of a foreign yoke. This event 
withhisfellow-countrymenmopposingAlexander. occurred most probably about 316 b.c., or shortly 
Brahman Chanakya, was a after the march of Eudemos to the aiistanoe of 
or laxila, the capital of the Eumenes. It was followed immediately bv the 
Western Panjab ; md it wm in that country that conquest of Gangetic India (Justin, xv. 4), and in 
aanfegupta to ^bliAed himself by the 816 b.c. the rule of Chandragupta was aeknow- 
eomplete expulsion of the Greek, troops left by ledged oyer the whole northern Peninsula, from 
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CHANDRAGUPTA. 


CHANDRAVAKSA. 


the Indus to the moutli of the Ganges. Authorities i 
differ as to the length of Chandragupta’s reign. 
The Mahawanso gives 34 years ; the Dipawanso 
and the Yayii Parana give only 24 years. This 
difference may perhaps have originated in two 
distinct reckonings of the date of his accession, 
the one party counting from the death of Nanda 
Mahapadma, in B.c. 325, and the other party from 
the conquest of India, in B.c. 315. Some assump- 
tion of this kind is clearly necessary to reconcile 
the different authorities, unless, indeed, we take 
the only alternative, of adopting the one and of 
rejecting the other. At this period the capital of 
India was Patalipiitra or Palibrotha, which was 
situated on the Ganges, at the junction of the 
Erranaboas or Alaos river. The former name 
has been identified with the Sanskrit Hiranyabahu, 
an epithet which has been applied both to the 
Gandak and to the Sone. The latter name can 
only refer to the Hi-le-an of the Chinese travellers, 
which was to the north of the Ganges, and wuis 
there undoubtedly the Gandak. Indeed, this river 
still joins the Ganges immediately opposite to 
Patna, that is, the city, or metropolis, as its 
proper name (Patna) implies ; the junction of the 
bone is some nine or ten miles above Patna. But 
as there is good reason for believing that the Sone 
once joined the Ganges at Bakipur or Bankipnr, 
immediately above Patna, it is quite possible that 
the Erranaboas may have been intended for the 
Sone, and the Alaos for the Gandak. According 
to Megasthenes, Palibrotha was 80 stadia or 
nearly nine miles in length, and 15 stadia or one 
mile and two-thirds in breadth. It was surrounded 
with a deep ditch, and was enclosed by lofty 
wooden walls, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
charge of arrows (Arrian, Indica, x., and Strabo, 
XV., both quoting Megasthenes). But when Alex- 
anders successors were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucus turned his arms towards the 
east, with the intention of recovering the Indian 
provinces of Alexander, but Oh an dragupta formed 
an alliance with Seleucus, whose daughter he 
received in marriage. He also received, at his 
court of Palibrotha, Megasthenes as an ambas- 
sador, and in return Chandragupta sent presents 
"with an ambassador to Seleucus Kicator to 
Babylon. The Hindu drama Mudra Rakshasha 
records the memorable political event of his 
usurpation. His name occurs in an inscription at 
Sanchi, also on one at Ujjain. Tod says he was 
of the Takshak race. He died B.C. 289. His 
successor died B.c. 261 ; and Asoka, the great 
Buddhist sovereign, the grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, then succeeded. Asoka had murdered his , 
brother, whose son converted him to Buddhism, 
and he was crowned B.c. 259-258, at Patalipura, 
in the third year of his rei^. Asoka engraved 
on rocks numerous inscriptions inculcating Bud- 
dhist doctrines, and erected, it is said, 84,000 
chaitya, many of which still remain. — Bhilsa 
Topes^ Cnnningkam^ pp. 87-91, 141 ; Bunsen, 
Egypt, iii. 544 ; Tod, Rajasthan ; Cal, Review ; 
Indische Alter thumsicunde, i. App, p. xxx., and 
ii. pp. 1161, 1162; Jo. As, Soc, Ben, p. 146; 
Thomas' Prinsep, i. pp. 61, 27 6 ; Burgess and 
FergitssoJi, pp. 190, 725 ; Tennant's Ceylon, 
CHANDRAGUPTA, a Cbauhan prince of 
Ajmir, grandson of Manikya Rai, who lived a.b. 
695. His descendant, Pritha Rai, was the last 
Hindu prince who reigned at Indrapresfcha or Dehli. 


CHANDRAGUPTA IL, a king of the Gupta 
dynasty, who A.D, 400 made gifts to the tope at 
Sanchi, which are recorded on the rail of that 
monument.' — Fergusson, 22. 

CHANDRA KANTH A. Tel. Mirabilis jalapa, 
L, In Sanskrit the moonstone. 

CHANDRAOTA, an ancient town at the foot 
of the Aravalli mountains. It was anciently the 
capital of the Pramara rajas, vassals of the 
Hindu rulers of Gujerat. Its ruins are situated 
about 12 miles from the foot of the Abu 
tain, on the banks of the Bunass, and 
well- wooded country. IFlien Ahmad, 
of Jaka, styled Wajah-ul-Miilk, resolved 
Ahmadabad, he chose a site occupied by a com- 
munity of the Bhil race, whose predatory habits 
were the terror of the neighbourhood, and resolved 
to create his new capital by means of the city of 
Chandraota, the materials of which he used, and 
compelled all its people to follow the spoils 
their temples and dwellings to the uninteresting, 
unhealthy, low flat on the banks of the Sabar- 
mati. It is now only marked by mounds of 
ruined temples and palaces. Ahmadabad was 
taken by General Goddard 15th February 1780. 
Tod's Travels, p. 134. 

CHANDRA PALA, a prince mentioned on an 
inscription at Oomya, a.d. 1439, 

CHANDRAPODA. Tel. Argyreia speciosa. 

CHANDRASECHA, a mountain in the N.IY. 
Himalaya, Bee Kali. Chandrasekhara, the moon- 
crested. One Siva’s many names. 

CHANDBA SENA, a ruler at Ujjain about 
A.B. 50, ifho followed after Vikramaditya about 
100 y^rs. He restored the Hindu kingdom to 
its entirety. 

CHANbRASENI KAYASTHxi, a caste of 
clerks in Poona, who claim to be descended from a 
raja named Chandrasena, and therefore claim to 
be regarded in some degree as Kshatriya, and 
to be entitled to perform the ceremonies of the 
Vedas, — a claim not recognised by the 
There are two divisions, — the Patani Prabhu and 
the Dawani Prabhu. The former are found at 
Bombay and other towns, the latter at Goa. 
is this caste whom the British call Puxvoe. 
Wilson, 

CHANDRA VANS A or Indovansa, or Imnar 
race, a race that reigned in Antarveda and Kasi, 
but afterwards in Magadha (Behar) and Indra- 
prashtha (Dehli). In this dynasty are included 
the kings of Kasi (Benares), the line of Puru, and 
the line of Yadu. 

Atri-— Muni. 

Soma—Lunus, the moon. 

Budh— Mercury ; married Ila, daughter of the sun. 

Alias or Pururavas. 

Ayu — kings of Nasi descended from him. 

Nahusha — Devanahusha, Dionysos, Bacchus (Wd.), 

Yayati — father of Puru and Yadu. 

According to Tod, the following are synchronisms 
of the Solar and Lunar races : — 

Budha of the Lunar race married Ila, the 
sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. 

Harischandra, s. L, contemporary of Parasiirama 
of Lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasurama. 

Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi ; founded Kanoiij. 

In the line of Pura occurs Hastin, who biiil 
Hastiuapur and Vichitravirya. 

IndmSom, Chandra, in Sanskrit mean the moon 




CIIANDEAWUT. 


CHANGEZ KHAJsr. 
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hence the Lunar race is termed the Chandravansa, 
or Indiivansa,, or Somavansa. They are divided 
into two great branches, the Yadava, who are 
descendants from Yadu, to which Krishna belonged, 
and the Paurava, who claim from Puru, to whom 
belonged Dushyanta with the Kuru and Fandii 
princes. — Tod; Thomas^ Prinsep's Indian Anti- 
quities; Dowsotu SeeMagadba; Pandu; Kama ; 
Burya. . 

CHANDRAWUT, descendants of Chandra, one 
of the most powerful vassal clans of Mewar. 
Rampura (Bhanpura) was their residence, yield- 
ing a revenue of five lakhs (£110,000), held on the 
tenure of service from an original grant from 
Rana Juggut Singh to his nephew Madhu Singh. 
Chandra obtained an appanage on the Chambal. 
— Tods Rajasthan^ i. p. 261. 

CHANDRAYANA, a Hindu penance, which 
consists in the sinner or devotee ‘eating for a 
whole month no more than thrice eighty mouth- 
fuls of wild grains, as he happens to meet with 
them, keeping his organs in subjection.* The 
reward of this is attaining the same abode as 
Chandra, the regent of moon ; and it absolves 
a Brahman from the sin of slaughtering a 
thousand small animals which have bones, or of 
boneless animals enough to fill a cart ; and it is 
al^ the common penance for killing a Sudra, a 
Hindu of the fourth or servile class. — Coleman, 

. OHAKDRIE. Hind. Calonyction Roxburghii. 

CHANDRIKA, a name of Lakshmi. 

CHAKDRfKI-KA-JHAR. H. Ophioxylon, sp. 

CHANDUS. HiKi>. Cotton cloth, coloured 
border and ends. 

CHANDIVAR, of the 12th century, is the 
modern Firozabad. The fields around form the 
memorable battle-ground on which was decided 
the contest between the Hindu and Musalman 
for the sovereignty of India. The hero<^ Alha 
and Hdal, two brothers, fell here; but their 
memory is preserved in the songs and tr^itions 
’ of the people, amongst the Mahoba and the Rah- 

I tores and Chandals of the Doab. The last Hindu 

' raja, Jye-Chand of Kanouj, here closed his 

career by leaping into the Ganges.— 7V. of a 
Hindoo, I -p, dlS. 

CHANG. A deity of the Assamese, replaced in 
1666 by Hinduism. 

CHANG. Hixd. Salix alba. 

CHANG, CniN., is a measure of 10 che, or 
Chinese cubits of about 14 inches esLch.—Staimton's 
Narrative, pp. 43, 73. 

CHANG. Buini. A fortified city, 

CHANG, a beer made by the Bhot race from 
malted barley; also the barley Hordeum hexas- 
tichon. 

CHANGA DEYA, a Hindu devotee, whose 
equipage was a tiger, but other holy men have 
adopted the tiger as a vehicle. A pious per- 
sonage of this description was reported to have 
visited Sri-ranga-patan (the city of Sri Ranga, or 
Mahadeva, commonly Seringapatam) about the 
year 1797, and although a Hindu, to have been 
hospitably invited by Tipu Sultan. He was 
attended by ten disciples, and declined the royal 
civilities, saying a tree was sufficient shelter for 
him. Cimnga Deva was of that class which 
pandits call Yug-saddan, or Yug-brashat, or 
Pug-Yyasa, who by extraordinarily pious pains 
obtam miraculous longevity ; they prolonc»‘ their 


I existence, it is hyperholically said, to some Imn- 
! dreds of years.--^ Coleman, p. 426. 

CHANGA GADDA. Tel. Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica. 

_ C HAN GAL or C hampac. H ind. ? A moderai e- 
sized tree of Akyab, not plentiful. lYood used for 
boats. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHANGALI GADDI. Tel. Panicum com- 
mutatum, H'ees ; P. ciliare, R. i. 290. 

CHx^NG^VLI KOSHTU. Tel. Costus ArabL 
cus, Heyne. 

CHANGAR, a predatory tribe of the Panjab. 

CHANG BHAKAR, a small native state of 
Ohutia Nagpur, with a population of 8919. Its 
hills are clothed with the sal trees. Its people are 
Koiarian aborigines (Muasi Kuru), 3195, and 
Bravidiau aborigines, 2955, viz. Gond, and are 
poor. — Imp, Gaz. 

CHANG-CHEN-MO. This place gives its name 
to a route of about 16 marches between Ladakh 
and^ Eastern Turkestan, said to be the easiest from 
India to Upper Asia, much easier than the more 
westerly Kara Korum route traversed by Schlagin- 
tweit and Mr. Johnson, The heights vary from 
j 19,000 to 21,000 feet, but the mountains are 
! generally rounded, and fuel and grass are abun- 
, dant, save at one stage. Gumali is equidistant 
between Ilchi and Yarkand, and the Kara Korum 
route meets this route at Shadula. 

CHANGEZ KHAN or JenghizKhan, anamefrom 
the Uigur chang, firm, and Kissar ghiz, powerful. 
Temuchin, afterwards known asChanghiz, was born 
of a Mongol tribe on the banks of the On on in 1162, 
He conquered and expelled Mahomed the Kharas- 
mian, and defeated his son Jalaluddin, on the 
banks of the Indus. Aung Khan of the Keraite 
Mongols, celebrated in Europe under the name of 
Prester John, was a contemporary of Changez 
Khan, whom, at the instigation of jealous 
enemies, he attempted but failed to destroy. — 
Elliot, p. 498. As the result of Temuchin’s suc- 
cesses against the nations of Tartary, he was 
saluted in 1206 by the diet of his nation as 
Changiz Khan. According to Quatremere, 
Ghangez did not use the higher appellation of 
Kafin (or Qaan), which was adopted by his son 
Okkodai and his successors as their distinctive 
title, identical with Kliaqan, the Xaganos of the 
! Byzantine historians. Properly a distinction 
! should therefore be preserved between Khan, 
the ordinary title of Tartar chiefs, and which has 
since spread to Persian gentlemen, and in India 
become a common titular affix to the name of 
Mahomedans of all classes, and Qaan as the 
peculiar title of the supreme chief of the Mongols. 
The Mongol princes of the subordinate empires of 
Chaghtai, Persia, and Kapchak were entitled only 
to the former affix, though the other is sometimes 
applied to them in adulation, and claimed by all 
Afghans. The conquest of China was commenced 
by Changez, although it was not completed for 
several generations. In 1205 he invaded Tangut, 
a kingdom occupying the extreme north-west of 
China, and extending beyond Chinese limits in 
the same direction, held by a dynasty of Tibetan 
race, which was or had been vassal to the Kin. 
This invasion was repeated in succeeding years; 
and in 1211 his attacks extended to the empire of 
the Kin itself. In 1214 he ravaged their pro- 
vinces to the Yellow River, and in the following 
year took Chingtu or Pekin. In 1219 he turned 
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life arms against Western Asia, and coiiqnered all 
the countries between the Bolor and the Caspian, 
and southward to the Indus, whilst his generals 
penetrated to Russia, Armenia, and Georgia; 
and a lieutenant, whom he had left behind him 
ill the cast, continued to prosecute the subjection 
of Northern China, Changez himself, on his 
return from bis western conquests, renewed his 
attack on Tangut, and died in that enterprise, 
18th August 1227, Okkodai, his son and suc- 
cessor, followed up the subjugation of China, 
extinguished the Kin finally in 1234, and consoli- 
dated with his empire all the provinces north of 
the Great Kiang. After establishing his power 
over that part of China, Okkodai raised a vast 
army and set it in motion to'wards the west. One 
portion w^as directed against Armenia, Georgia, 
and Asia Minor, whilst another great host, under 
Batu, the nephew of the Great Khan, conquered 
the countries north of Caucasus, overran Russia, 
making it tribubiry, and still continued to carry 
fire and slaughter westward. One, great' detach- 
ment, under a lieutenant of Batu, entered Poland, 
burned Cracow, found Breslau in ashes and aban- 
doned by its people, and defeated with great 
slaughter, at Wahlstadt, near Liegnitz (April 12, 
1241), the troops of Poland, Moravia, and 
Silesia, who had gathered under Duke Henry 
of the latter pjrovince to make head against 
this astounding flood of heathen, Batu him- 
self, with the main body of his army, w'as 
ravaging Hungary. The king had been very 
slack in his preparations, and when, eventually, 
he made a stand against the enemy, his army was 
defeated with great loss, and he escaped with 
difficulty. Pesth was now taken and burnt, and 
all its people put to the sword. The rumours of 
the Tartars and their frightful devastations had 
scattered fear through Europe, which the defeat 
at Liegnitz raised to a climax. Indeed, weak and 
disunited Christendom seemed to lie at the feet of 
the barbarians. The Pope, to be sure, proclaimed 
a crusade, and wrote circular letters, but the 
enmity between him and the Emperor Frederick ii. 
was allowed to prevent any co-operation,' and 
neither of them responded by anything better 
than words to the earnest calls for help which 
came from the king of Hungary. No human aid 
merited thanks when Europe was relieved by 
hearing that the Tartar host had suddenly retreated 
eastward. The Great Khan, Okkodai, was dead 
in the depths of Asia, and a courier had come to 
recall the army from Europe. In 1255, however, 
a new wave of conquest rolled westward from 
Mongolia, this time directed against the Ismaili 
or Assassins on the south of the Caspian, and 
then successively against the Khalifs of Baghdad 
and Syria. The conclusion of this expedition 
under Huiaku may be considered to mark the 
climax of the Mongol power. Mangu Khan, the 
emperor then reigning, and who died on a campaign 
in China in 1259, was the last who exercised a 
sovereignty so nearly universal. His successor 
Kablai extended, indeed, largely the frontiers of 
the Mongol power in China, which he brought 
entirely under the yoke, besides gaining conquests 
rather nominal than real on its southern and south- 
eastern borders, but he ruled effectively only in 
the eastern regions of the great empire, which 
had now broken up into four, viz. (1) the 
immediate empire of the Great Khan, seated 
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eventually at Keanbalik or Pekin, embraced 
China, Corea, Iklongolia, Manchuria, and Tibet, 
and claims at least over Tanking and countries 
on the Ava frontier; (2) the Chaglifcai khanate, 
or middle empire of the Tartars, with its capital 
at Almalik, included the modern Dsungaria, part 
of Chinese Turkestan, Tranaoxiana, and Afghan- 
istan; (3) the empire of Kapciiak, or the northern 
Tartars, founded on the conquests of Batu, and 
with its chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, covered 
a large part of Russia, the country north of 
Caucasus, Khwarizm, and a part of the modern 
Siberia ; (4) Persia, with its capital eventually at 
Tabreez, embraced Georgia, Armenia, Azerbijan, 
and part of Asia Minor, all Persia, Arabian Irak, 
and Khorasan. 

The conquests of Changez Khan, and of his 
successor Okkodai Khan, in the first half of the 
century, brought into China a vast influx of 
Uigoor and Toongani immigrants. Atabeg, also 
Atabak, in ancient Persia, was an officer or prince, 
ruler of a province. Luristan seems to have been 
the latest territory so ruled, uiitil Changez Khan, 
with his destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul,' 
overwhelmed the land. Changez Khan, with 
respect to religion, was the apostle of the most 
complete toleration. Mahomedans relate that be 
had the subject discussed in a mosque of Bokhara, 
and there laid down the principle that he required 
only faith in one all-powerful God, leaving all the 
rest to be supplied by man’s free study and judg- 
ment. But the creed of Changez Khan w 
Buddhism. — Prinsep's Tihet^ Tartary, and Mo7i- 
golia, pp. »S and 4 ; Yule's Cathay, i. cxviii., ii. 522 ; 
Osborn's Islam ; Vamhery, Boldiara, p. 120. 

CHANG-GARH. Assam, A house raised on 
posts with a space open underneath, — the ordinary 
house of the Miri, Burmese, and Malay. 

CHANG-KIA-KHOW', a pass from the great 
wall of China, in the province of Pe-che-lee, 
about a hundred miles to the westward of that of 
Kou^pe-keou, by which the embassy of 
Macartney crossed tlie wall in 1798, anr 
George Staunton later. The words mean the gate 
of the Chang family. — Stauntoji^s Narrative, 

p.'22. . 

CHANGLA. TeI/. Aucklandia costus. 

CHANGLO, a Tibetan race, a branch of the 
Lhopa of Butan. The Changlo dialect has 
considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity with 
Tibetan, but in other respects it is entirely Tibetan 
softened and slightly changed in phonology. It 
is spoken along that portion of the northern 
frontier of the valley which extends from the 
Binji Doar to the confines of the Kuriapura Doar 
or from about long. 90° to 92° E. Neither its 
northern limit nor the numbers speaking it have 
been ascertained. The inhabitants of this tract 
occupy the lesser elevations of the southern Hima- 
laya range, and are, generally speaking, agricultural. 
Their physical appearance exhibits a few shades 
of distinction noticeable between them and the 
tribes of the Sub- Himalaya. They are smaller, 
less muscular, and the hue of their skin possesses 
a deep isabelline tint. From the latter circum- 
stance, probably, they derive their appellation, 
the term Changlo meaning black. — Jour. Ind, 
Arch., April — May 1853, p. 192. See India, 

CHANGMA. Hind. Populus balsamifera, P. 
nigra, ' also Salix. alba. ' 

GRANa-MAT. n, of 
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the Laos, It is also written Xieng-ma. It is on 
the Menara river, between lat. 19^ and 20° N. 

CH ANGO, a tribe of Hungrung Tartars occupy- 
ing 378 square miles. See Kunawar. 

CH AKGOS, a village famous in olden times for 
its pretty dancing-girls ; more than one Changes 
girl entered the zananas of the Dehli emperors. 
The dark eyes and sunburnt countenances of old 
and young still testify to a race distinct from 
their neighbours. 

CHANGPA, a semi-nomade tribe near the Pan- 
gong Tsi pass. They dwell in their grazing 
grounds imder huts (galkol) made of the yak’s 
hair. The people there call themselves Bot. 
CHANGEA. Hind. Capra hircus, L, 
CHANG-THANG. Tib. On the northern 
dains to the north of Ladakh, supposed to be the 
lhatm Scythse of Ptolemy.— -.<4. Cunn, 
CHANG-THANI. Panj, A kind of wool. 
CHANG-TIEN-SZ, the chief of the Taoist 
priests, living at Smith, p. 5. 

CHAHGU. Tib. Canis laniger, 

CHANL Tel. Adenanthera aculeata. 

CHAN JAN WALE* Hind, Asparagus Pan- 


OHANK. Hind. Abarvestceremony in several 
pirtsof Northern India, differing in each province. 
After the heap of grain on the threshing ground 
has been raised a foot high, a man, in silence, 
standing with his face to the north, a winnowing 
basket in his right hand, his left band being full 
of grmn, commencing from the south, goes round 
from east to west, and again to the south, pressing 
m basket against the bottom of the heap. This 
is repeated, changing hands, and when complete, 
he joins his hands, bows to the heap, and supplicates 
in a fewwords, either Panneshwar or Anna Deota, 


‘Anna Deota ji, 

Babes goona hajSye.’ 

In the Ixjwer and Central Doab and Saugor, a 
circle is m^e with cow-dung or ashes round the 
Eas and 1 hapa at the same time, commencing 
from the east, and going from south to west till 
tlm east point is again reached, the operator 
tciking care all the while to hold his breath. A 
superstitious observance in the highlands of Scot- 
land beara^a remote resemblance to this.— 
CHANK, Hind. Also Chanka, and Ch’hapa. 
A stamp cut in wood, with the words Akibat ba 
khair bad, — May the end be prosperous ; or Iman 
ki salamati,— Safety in your honour; and impressed 
on a cake of moist earth (barkat ki matti) on 
stacks or heaps of grain which are left in the care 
of one of the parties between whom it is to be 
divided. The words on the stamp mean, ‘May 
the end be happy,’ and ‘ Security on honour,’ im- 
plying that the grain is left to the honour of the 
peraou keeping it. The seal is then placed on the 
sides of the heap, never on the top, lest the increase 
of corn be thereby prevented. It is the system 
ot making an article over to the Supreme Being 
common in Africa and the Archipelago, under 
the term Taboo, and it is similar to the Ch’hutoor 
of the Hindu. 

CHANKEE. Malay. Cloves. Carvophvllus 
aromaticus. ^ j 

CHANK SHELLS, Konk, Couch. 


These shells are species of the genus Turbinolki 
fished up by divers in the Gulf of Manaar, on the 
coast opposite Jaffnapatam in Ceylon, in about 
two f^homs water, and at Travancore, Tuticorin^ 
Kiia-Karei, and other places. Large beds of 
fossil chanks have also been found. They form a 
considerable article of trade in India, as they are 
m extensive demand all over the country. ’ The 
fishery is chiefly worked at Kila-Karei in the 
Kamnad territory, and Tuticorin in the Tinnevelly 
district. They lie at the bottom in from 2 to 5 
fathoms of water. ^ The divers carry a bag round 
their necks, and dive and grope over the bottom : 
2U chanks are a very good haul for one plunge. 
1 he rents paid to the zamindar of Eamnad 
nnf British Government £1000 

The fishing season’ is from October to March! 
Chank shell was one of the insignia of royalty 
Tu dynasty when ruling at Kalian. 

I he Chank and the Voluta species are used for 
making the shell ornaments of Dacca. 

They are sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, 
armlets, beads, and are worn as ornaments for the 
ams, legs, fingers, etc., by Hindu women. Many 
of Hiem are also buried with the bodies of opulent 
and distinguished persons. Those which, from 
being taken with the living mollusc, are called 
green chanks, are most in demand. The white 
chank, which is the dead shell thrown upon the 
beach by strong tides, having lost its gloss and 
consistency, is not worth the freight up to 
Calcutta. The value of the green chank depends 
upon Its S’ze. A chank opening to the rio-ht 
called in Calcutta the right-handed chank, is so 
highly prized as sometimes to sell for 400 or 500 
or even 1000 rupees. Even 20,000 rupees have 
been named. The Jangam religious mendicants 
and those of the Viranrusty sect blow them as 
horns. The commercial returns show an exporta- 
tion from Madras of tea to twenty-four lakhs of 
these shells in one year. 
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15,15,495 
24,60,727 
10,84,575 
Not given 

They are classed as Patty and Pajel, or short 
and pointed headed, and Wallampory, or right- 
hand chanks. Bertolacci mentions, as a pecu- 
liarity observed by- the Ceylon fishermen, that all 
shells found to the northward of a line drawn 
from a pomt about midway from Manaar to the 
opposite coast at India are of the kind oaUed 
ratty, and are distinguished by a short flat 
head ; and all those found to the southward of that 
line are of the kind caUed Pajel, and are known 
from having a longer and more pointed head than 
the former. Nor is there, he says, even an ------ 

M deviation from this singular law of nature. 
VvaUampory or right-hand chanks 
both kinds. Chanks 
Indicopleustes, and 
Arabes, showing 

this shell was fished for. The fishery until 
years ago continued a government royalty, 
bankpari of Dacca are famed for their 
working with the chank or sank. 
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on the ^ods, is a smaller one, the 2 k[az 2 !a rapa of 
naturalists. The x>ictures and figures of the 
Hindu god Yishnu always represent him witli a 
chunk shell 131 one hand, atid a discus or chakra 
in the other. In ancient times, the Indian warriors 
used the chaiik as a trumpet. Chankangan of 
Shahpiir is a silver armlet worn, with churis or 
bracidets. — RoMr^ 3IS. ; 2[at, MerL p. 

143 ; Tennenfs Ceyhn ; Hooker^ ii. 254. 

OflAXKA. Hind. The pulse Oicer arietinum, 
cal led Bengal gram , gram, and chick-pea. Channa 
siya is black gram, and Channa Kabuli, Kabul 
or wliite gram. Its principal use is to feed horses 
and cattle, but the people of N. India often eat 
it. An acid forms on the leaf of the channa, a I 
inixtin’c of oxalic and acetic acids, which is used | 
in chemical processes, and in the preparation of ; 
nitric and muriatic acids. Cloths spread on llie 
plant ]>ecome moistened by the dew, and absorb 
the acid. — Elliot 

GH ANNAN, also Chnnnnl, on the Chenab, etc. 
Popuius alba, the white poplar. 

OHANNT. Hind. Ilaplme oleoides, 

C n AN 0 0. Bexg. a pi luii in volucrat uni. 

^ CHANOS ARGENTEUS. Bloch. The 3 iiilk 
fish. C. salmoneus, introduced from the sea into 
a tank in Canara. 

CHAN-PA, the Tibetan iiame of Great Tibet. 
It moans snow-laud. See Lhassa. 

CHANTABURI, a port of Siam, the second in 
commercial importance. It is at the mouth of a 
short river, which fertilizes a considerable district 
by its inundations during the rainy season. The 
rocks at the entrance of Chantaburi resemble a 
colossal lion couchant. Chantaburi, w^hich means 
the nutmeg country, is also a range of mountains 
east of Siam, whose defiles are held by tlie Xong 
or Ching, said to be an offshoot from the Karen. 
The wax sold by the Xong is the produce of wild 
bees of gigantic size, which l)uiid their cells on 
the top branches of trees at the height of 150 
feet. — Bowring's Si am. 

CHANUNI. Hixd. Popuius ciliata, Popuius 
alba ; the ban. 

CHAN-YO or Ohan-Yii. Chin. Dioscorea 
batatas. 

CHAN55, a pass leading from Kashmir to Tibet. 
It is also called the Sang-i-Safed. 

CHAO, Tib. A monastery. 

CHAO-ME-DO, also Chao-nio-to, a place lying 
between the great wall of China on the Kalgam and 
Sclinginsky, in the country south of the Amur. 
It is signalized as the place where the rebel 
Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) w'as jSnally defeated, a.d. 
1()96. Kaldan was uncle to the reigning prince, 
Tse-vang-Rah-dan, and had stirred the Eleuth 
Tartars to rebel. See Kalkas. 

C MAORI, Htkd. a police station; the vil- 
lage forum. — Elliot. 

CHAORI. Hind. This is made of ivory, 
bone, or shell, and is the most ancient orna- 
ment of the Indo-Scythic dames. It appea.rs in 
old sculptures and paintings. In a very old 
Gothic church at ]\Ioissac in Languedoc, the porch, 
attributed to tlie age of Dagobert, is the only 
part left. Sculptures on it represent the con- 
version of Clovis. Some sculptured figures below 
arc of a distinct age, of an Asiatic character, 
showing the scarf, the cliampakulli or necklace 
representing the buds of the jessamine (chanipa), 
and chaori. — Tod\s Rajasthan ^ ii. p. 
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j CHAOUS. Turk. A herald, a running loot- 
man, an interpreter. The word is supposed 
have originated the Engdish phrase, to chowse, or 
cheat, as the Turkish interpreters so frecjuently 
misinterpret. 

OHAOTJ SEEN, the native name of Corea. 

CHAP. Hind. An impression from a stamp 
or seal, from the verb chapna, to stamp or seal. 
The Chinese ‘ chop ’ is a stamped permit ; hence 
also the Hindi term Ohapa-khana, a printing press, 
properly Cli’Iiap. Chap-ka-Iac, sealing-wax, 

CHAP. Hind. The refuse of the jhnrburee, 
after the pala is beaten from it. — Elliot. 

CHAP. Brakui. Stone circles of different 
kinds, commemorative of weddings amongst the 
nomade Brahui. 

CHAPADA, or Chopada. Sumatran. Fruit 
of Artocarpus integidfolia. 

CHAPA JANNA. Tel. Fish roe. 

CHAPAO, a raid, an inroad. The Turkoman 
inhabitants of the deserts liave ever been famous 
for their terrible inroads into the Persian ])ro- 
vinces. They are of the Sunni creed, a cruel and 
rapacious race, and always prefer flight to facing 
a superior force. The arms of the Turkoman are 
a spear 10 feet long, and a sword. They are 
excellent horsemen, and pass their lives in pillage 
an d rapine. When a chief determines upon making 
a chapao, a month is given to his followers to get 
their horses into proper condition. Spies are sent 
out, and ne-ws being brouglit, the whole party 
gallops swiftly on the prey, wdiether caravan or 
village. In a few minutes all is over, the people 
carried off into slavery, and the village burnt. 
The prisoners are tied to the saddle-bows of the 
captors, and are treated with horrible cruelty, 
until they are finally sold in the slave markets of 
Khiva. The horses of the Turkomans have been 
knowui to go over 600 miles in six days. 

GHAPAH. Hind. A thatch of straw, also 
roofing slate. — Elliot. 

CHxAPATI. Hind. An unleavened cake 
on a girdle, eaten by the people of Hindustan. 
Prior to the mutiny of 1857, wheaten cakes were 
circulated amongst the people. The meaning of 
that act remains unknown. 

CHAPKAN, Hind. A jacket fitting close 
the body, opening at one side of the front, 
prefixing. 

CHAPLASHA. Hind. Artocarpiis chaplasha. 

CHAPLET, or immortelle, made of the flow^ers 
of an ‘ everlasting ’ (Eelicbrysum, , 73 .), commonly 
hung about tombs. 

CHAPLL Hind, Leather or leaf sandals. 

CHAPTALIA GOSSYPINA. —? 

Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

Shepherd’s tinder, . Eng. j Kutf, Kuffee, Sookta, Pan. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 7000 to 9000 
feet. The tomentum or downy filament on 
under surface of the leaves is employed by 
hill people as tinder. — ClegJiorn. 

CHAPTI-LAO. Hind. Shell-lac. 

CHAPU. Tel. Fishers, 

CHAR. Hind., Pers. Four. Char-yar, lit. four 
friends, a Sunni Mahomedan, who maintains that 
Abubakr, Omar, Osman, and Ali -were the lightfiil 
succeeding khalifs. Char in composition is 
softened into chau. Ghar-Abru, the beard, the 
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CHAR, also Ohar-Oharoli Mahk. Buclianania 
latifoiia. Valeriana Walllcbiana, Valeriana Hard- 
•wickii, Quercus semecarpifolia. 

CHAR or Oliur. HnstT). A shoal, a sandbank. 
Baluchar, land covered by a deposit of sand. 

CHARA. Hind. Fodder, forage, green grain ; 
wheat or other crop cut for forage or fodder ; also 
a truss, a sheaf, grass, food for animals* 

CHARA CHETTU. Tkl. Buchanania latifoiia. 
Fruit called Chara pappn, Cbaru inamidi. 

GHAKABRIUS, the plover gennsof birds, species 
of which are common to India and Europe. Ch. 
hiatienla, the ringed plover of Europe, M. Asia, 
Japan, Greenland. Ch. Cantianus, the Kentish 
plover of Europe and Asia, not uncommon in 
India. Ch. Philippinus. Ch. minor, the little 
ringed plover of ISurope, Asia, North America ; 
rare in Britain, exceedingly common in India. Ch. 
pyrrhothorax is a very common Indian species, 
known in Europe as a straggler* 

GHARAGH. Hind. A lamp. Gharaglmn-i- 
Zandah Shah Madar, a Mahomedan festival held 
on the 17th Jamadi ul Awal, in honour of Badi-ud- 
Bitt. He is said to have been a Syrian saint ; to 
have lived at Makanpore,m Oudh, to a great age, 
or to he even yet living, hence the appellation 
mndah, alive. Bis flag is black. Dam-i-Madar, 
or breath of Madar, is a charm against sickness. 
Oiiaraghi, a present made to a Mullah for offer- 
ing up oblations at the tomb of a saint ; literally, 
lamp expenses. 

OHARAI. Hind, of Kaghan. Jiiniperus ex- 
ceisa, J, arborea ; ])encil cedar. 

CHAR AIMAK. Aimak is a Mongolian, 
Manchii, and Turld word, meaning a tribe. Of 
these, there are in Kabul find Persia four, the Oiiar 
Aimak. They dwell to the north of Herat ami 
Kabul, in the undulating country, which in some 
places assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
character; in some parts is well watered, in others 
bleak and ^ rough, fomiiug a waterahed of two 
natural divisions, from the western of which flows 
the Murghab, the Tajend,and the Farrah-Rud, and 
from the eastern, the Helmand, the Boutli-eastern 
feeders of tite Oxns, and the north-western feeders 
of the Kabiii river. It is said that Timur, ex- 
fisperated at tlie depreciations committed by the 
people iiiiiabitiug Mazanderau, south of the Caspian, 
transported the whole of them into the mountains 
situated between India and Persia. The descend- 
ants of that people form the four tribes or Aimak. 
Tiiey are also called Firoz Kohi, after the city of 
that nauje (situated about 63 miles from Teheran), 
wdiere they were defeated and taken captives by 
Timur. According to Latham, the four Aimak 
are the Timiuii, Hazara, Zuri, and Timiiri. Vam- 
bery says the four tribes are tho Timuri, Teimeni, 
Firoz Kohi, and Jamshidi, and of Iranian origin, 
who speak Persian. The Timuri dwell about 
Gorian and Kali’san, the Teimeni from Karrnkh to 


Dm}, This valuable bitter is largely employed in 
medicine,* being a perfect substitute for tlu.; 
gentian of Europe. Several plants are, however, 
used under this general name. The Andrograpliis 
( Justicia) paniciilata is one of the best of these, and 
the Ophelia elegans is another. 

^CHARAKA, a medical writer who lived in 
Vedic times. He states that he received the; 
materials of liis 'work from Agnivesa., to whom 
they wwe delivered by Atreya. Professor Wilson 
gives the 9th or 10th century a . d . as his era. His 
book ‘was translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic 
before the end of the 8th century a . d . — J)oirm}i, 

CHARA KANDA* Tel. . Oolocasia nymplue- 
folia, Boyle, ^ 

CHAR AN, a sacred race in the west of India, 
whose character and pursuits almost resemlde, 
those of the Bhat, or Bards, and the origin of ],>ot!i 
is involved in fable. In Hindu inytliology, the 
Bhat are sciid to have been produced to amuse 
Parvati, from the drops of sweat on Siva's 
brow, but they sang the praises of Siva only, 
which so offended Parvati, that she turned them 
out of heaven, and condemned them to lead a 
wandering life upon earth, to sing there the 
martial deeds of heroes and tlic praises of the go<ls. 
According to another legend, I^fahadeva created a 
bard to attend to Jiis Ihai and his bull, but the 
laill was daily killed by the lion, oii. wdiicii Maha- 
deva, tired wdtii <laily creating a bull, formed the 
Chai'an to lie their attendant. The Gharan was 
equally devout with the Bard, but of bolder spirit, 
and from tliat date the bull was never destroyed 
by the lion. It is an allegory of brute violence 
and jnstiee. The Charaiis of the iMaru or desert 
in the sandy tract of the Indus, are mendicants 
who attend at marriages and festivals, and threaten 
to injure themselves if not relieved. The Charau 
is generally revered, and follows the profession of 
a bard, herald, and genealogist, and as such is 
often taken as personal security, the breach of 
which was followed by the death of the Gharan, or 
of some member of his family. On this account 
it was usual for travellers in Malwa and 
Giijerat to hire a Gharan to protect them, and 
the sanctity of his name was generally suffi- 
cient. If robbers appeared, he stepped forward, 
waving his long white garments, and denouncing 
in verse, infamy and disgrace on all -who sliould 
injure travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed him- 
self tvitii a dagger in the arm, declaring that 
blood was on their heads; and if all failed, he 
wns bound in honour to stab himself to the heart. 
This is termed Chandi. The Gharan, young and 
old, are not merely tanght to desire to die when 
the honour of tlie family or clan require it, but 
one and all arc eager to be the first to die. 
Gharan are divided into two tribes, the Kaehiii, 
who are merciiants, and the Maru, wLo are Bards. 


Sabzwar, the Jflroz Kohi near Kala-i-No, and the ! These, again, branch out into 120 elans. The 
Jamshidi on the shores of the Murghab. In their I Kachili and Maru do not intermarry, but the latter 
reverence I or fire, and their respect to the east, I intermarry ■with Rajputs. The Gharan are tali «iit 
to which their tent doors look, they retain many | to read and write. The mercantile tribe, who trrfic 
01 the lire- worshipping views. Their number j in camels and horses largely, are shrewd men of 
IS estimated at 400,000. Latham's Ethnology’ , business. The Maru tribe are genealogists and 
Berj^r s Hist, of Afghan, J), O ’ Vamhery, Sketches Bards, celebrate the praises of heroes in 
See Aimak ; Mongols. | and songs. The warlike tribes 


CHAR-AINA. 
the Sikhs. 

OHARAITA. Dukh 


Hind. Armour-plates worn by 
Agathotes chirayta, 6-'. 
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lays of the Bard more than t 
Brahman. The Charans are 
renced by the Rahtor, and hold 


CHARANA. 

on the tenure of ‘an old soni^^’ A colony of 
flmrans from the frontiers of Ootcli Bluij was 
foiiudtxl at Miirkh, near Ciiitore, by rana Hamir, 
who is celebrated in the history of Mewar; he had 
a leprous spot on his hand, to remoTC which 
he made a pilgrimage to the shrijio of Hinglaz, 
upon the coast of Makran, the division Oritm 
of Arrian’s geograpliy. The Marlali Charans 
arc of the tribe Kancholeah, and are grain- carriers. 
The sanctity of tlieir office made theii* persons 
sacred, and the immnnity extended likewise to 
their goods, and saved them from all imposts ; so 
that in process of time they became the free- 


OHAROOAI.. 

CHAR-AWGLI. Hind, of Salt J-htiige. Bouce- 
rosia edulis. 

■ CHAR-ANKH. Hind. A meeting; liiondly, 
four eyes. ■ : ■ 

HHARAN-PAD, also called Padka, two feet 
engraved on the top of the tombstone of a Gosain, 
to inark his tomb or samad’li. 

CHARA-PPPPIT. ■ ■ Hthd. Buclianania lati- 
folia, 

OHARAS, in ICachar, seedling rice for trans- 
planting. . 

■ CHARATI. ■■ ..'Saksk, ' lonidiiim Buffniticosnm. 

CHAR AY, also Churay. Hind. A knife, any 


traders of Rajpntaiia. This eomnumity collec- j knife ; also the knife of the Afghan, along single- 
tivcly advaiicoti to receive Colonel Tod at some I edged dagger, used with much effect by them. It 


distance from tht.^ town. The procession iva,s 
headed by the village Ijaud and all the fair 
Charani, who, as they approached, gracefully 
waved their scarfs over him. Jt was a novel and 


The procession ivas I is about the size of the old Roman sw’ord, and 
d and all the fair speaks volumes for the courage of the wielders. — 
proaclied, gracefully BurtonKs Selnde^ ii, p, 267 ; J*ih/rhn<(r^€, i. p. 620. 
Jt was a novel and GHARAYUM. Tam. Arrack. Charayakaran, 


interesting scene: the manly persons of the A1 ale ad., is a distiller or vendor of s}>irituoiis 
Charan>s, clad in the flowing wdiite robe, with the liquor. 


high loose folded turban inclined on oncsirle, from 
which the mala, or chaplet, w'as gi’acefuJly sus- 
pended ; the naiks or leaders, with, their massive 
necklaces of gold, with the image of tlie pitriswur 


OHARAZ, also Oharas. Hind, of S. India. 
Sypheotides auritus, ; the florikin. 

CHARBAR, Charba, or Chewabad Bay, tlie 
best in Makran, is formed by Ras Maleddam or 


(manes) depending tljerefrom, gave the whole aii Koolab point on the “west, and Eas Charbar on tlie 


air of opulence and dignity. The women w^ere 
uniformly attired in a skirt of dark brown camlet, 
iiaving a Ijodico of light- coloured stuff, with gold 


east. Charbar town lias about 1500 inhabitants; 
it is surrounded by a mud tvall. The inhabitants 
and the cattle live entirely on fish, oysters, crabs, 


ornaments w'-orked into their fine black iiair ; and and slieli-flsh, those for the cattle being mixed 
all had the favourite churi, or rings of hati-dant with dates. All on that coast, which is the country 
(elephant’s tooth), covering the arm from the of the ancient Ichthyophagi, have similar food. 


■wrist to the elbow, and even above it. The j OHAEGHARILA. Hind. Parmelia ] 
founders of this little colony accompanied rana ! chadalis, and other species of Parmelia. 
Hamir from Gujerat in the early part of his reign, CHARCOAL. 

and although flve centuries have elapsed, they liad Zugal, Fahm-chohi, Aeab. | Koela, Kolsa, . , 
not parted with one iota of their nationality or Mi-thwa, ... Burm. : Carbone de legna, 
their privileges since that period ; neither in Fau4an, Chin, j Arang-bara, . . . 


Parmelia Kamts- 


person, manners, nor dress had they anything 
analogous to those amidst whom they dwell. 
Indeed, their air is aitogetlier foreign to India ; 
and although they have attained a high place 
amongst the tribes of India, their affinity to the 
ancient Persian is striking, — the loose robe, high 
turban, and flowing beard being more akin to 
the figures on the temples of the Guebres than 
to anything appertaining to the Ohar-burriiu or 
four classes of the Hindus. — Uami<tlmu ii. p. 
022 . 


Chin, j Arang-bara, . , jMala^'. 
Peh-tsau-shwang, ,, j Lippe anghoru, . Binoh. 
Cliarbon de bois, . . Fn. I Carbon de lena, . . Si*. 

Kholenstoff, ... Gee. | Adapu carri. Karri, . Tam. 
Reine kohle, . . . „ S Bogii, Poibogulo, . , Tel. 

Ill the south and south-east of Asia, coal being 
found only in distant localities, and the cost of 
carriage great, charcoals are in great request. 
In the Peninsula of India, the common native 
mode of preparing them is to set on fire a heap of 
small w'ood, and, after allowing it to burn for some 
time, to quench it either by water or by heaping 
earth upon it ; but charcoal so prepared is of little 


CHARANA. Hind* Footprints of the Jaina value in reducing iron ore, and the process is 


tliirthankara, Reshabhaimta. See Rayana, 


wasteful. The destruction of firewood in the 


CHARAK-AMRIT, Hind. ; also Cbaranodaka, neighbourhood of ironworks is grossly extrava- 
water in which the feet of a Brahman has been gant. Native iron-smelters only employ fuel from 
washed. — IT. ^ one to three inches in diameter; and to procure 

GHARANDAIN, disciples of Cliaran who lived this they take saplings, or the tops and branches 
in the days of Ramanuja. Their ceremonies and of the largest hardwood trees, allowing the trunks 


habits arc similar to those of Yaishnava, Bairagi, 
and Kabirpantlii. — Sherrhu/s Tribes, p. 267. 

CHARAN DAS, founder of the Oharan Dasi 
sect, was bom atDehra, near Uiwar, in s. 1760 (a.d. 
1703). When very young, he was taken to Dehli. 
He w'as a good musician. He died s. 1839 (a.d. 
1782), The sect keep images in their temples, and 


to <lecay. They do this because large trees are not 
adapted for fuel for native smelting, as the cost 
of splitting them adds greatly to the expense ; and 
unless the logs be split, the inner wood is not car- 
bonized. Charcoal, to be good, should be of wood 
burned with as little exposure to the action of the 
air as p>ossible, and be black, brittle, easily pul- 


respect Brahmans. He lived in the time of Alain- I verized, perfectly insqijid, solid, and inodorous, 
gir II., and Sahaji Bai, his sister, was his first j Charcoal is mostly used as a fuel, but also in the 
disciple. Oharan Dasi are Yaishnava Hindus, j manufacture of gunpowder. For the forge, the best 
who worship Krishna and Radha. Oharan Das I is that prepared from bamboos and from steins of 
was of the Dimsar merchant tribe, and re.sident of | palmyra leaves (Tati komaloo, Tel.). The tama- 
Dehli. His followers are both clerical and secular, rind yields a good charcoal for the same pur- 
At Dehli is the samad’h or monument of their I pose, as do most hard woods, but the charcoal of 


founder. — Wilson. See Hindu. 


the Acacia sundra is said to be amongst the best 
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CHARCOAL. 


CHARIZM. 



for this purpose. Otlier woods used in the S. of j matter, and destroys the smell and colour of many 
India are the vella-marda, karra-marda, erool, substances. — Mi\ FauUcncr; Mr, Rohde; Dr. 


Indian gooseberry, the poohum, the mix vomica, 
and the cassan. I ii Northern India, Acacia catechu, 
A. inodesta, Cassia fistula, Butea frondosa.Capparis, 
.s/;., Pinus longifolia, Prosopis spicigera, Salvadora. 
For gunpowder, the roots of the milk hedge, 
Euphorbia noriifolia, and of the Calotropis gigantea 
are preferred. At the Madras Government Powder 
Mills, that of the gram bush, Dolichos uniflorus, 
and in those of Bengal and Bombay, the Cajanus 


Clegkorn; M^CnilocFs Die. p. 266; il/r. Waifs 
Report in G. O. 17tli July, No. 1040 of 1850; 
Hookers Him. Jour. i. p. 0; Edge, Mai. and Can.; 
Dr. J. L. Siewart ; (luarterhj Jkview, July 1868. 

CHAR-DANGHEH, in Persia, a mode of 
dividing fields. See Dangah. 

CHAR DEH, the town of Kabul is built at the 
foot of a hill of gneiss that rises 1000 feet above 
it. The town bends round it from the south-east 


Tndicus, or pigeon-pea stalks, arc used. Charcoal to the south-west, where, with the dip of another 
used for gunpowder manufacture is generally hill opposite, is formed the pass, 150 yards broad, 
made from small shrubs or herbs, as Vitex, Caja- that leads into Char-Deh. Kabul may be described 
nus, Calotropis, and Parkinsonia aculeata, -the as lying at the foot of a range of hills whose 


Parkmsonia being said to yield a very good char- 
coal for gunpowder, though the gunpowder con- 


direction is from nortli-east to south-west. The 
country is thus divided into the plain of Kabul, 


sidered the best is manufactured from the Sesbania and the Char-Deh, or four villages. See Kabul. 
Ailgyptiaca. The gunpowder charcoal used at the CHARDIN, Sni JOHN, travelled in Persia and 
Damuda coal -works is made from an acaeia. the East Indies from 1{)04 to 1670. The first 
The Sikhs employed Justicia adhatoda, which is part of his Journal <hi A'^oyage was piiblishe<l in 
also in use all over India. At Aden the Arabs Ijondon, 1686, and the second and third at 
prefer the Calotropis, probably because it is most Arasterdirm in 1711. In 1811 his travels were 
easily procured. The grain of all these plants is | republished in Paris, 

open, whereas in England closer-grained and more I CH ARGUE. Hind. An ornament worn ])y 

woody trees, especially willows, are preferred. In j w'omen in Hazara. 

India, gunpowder charcoal is also made from the ! CHARI, the doe of the Antilope Arabica. 
Adhatoda vasica, Alnus, Butea frondosa, Cole- •' CHARI. Hind. Stalks of millet, etc., sown 
brookia oppositifoUa, Cornns macrophylla. Daphne , close for fodder ; also Sorglium vulgare ; Garex 
oleoides, and Hamiltonia suaveolens. In China ! Indica? Rang-Chari is Elsholtzia polystachya. 
the gunpowder charcoal is made from the Cun- j CHARIKAR, a town in long. 68'"’ 59' E. and 
ningbamia Sinensis. Charcoal is burned as a <1LS“ [ lat. o4^ 28' N. It is near Beghram, and 60 miles 
mfectaut on the last days of the year, in all Chinese I north of Kabul. From Charikar to Jellalabad 
houses. Charcoal powder, Pan-moh, Cjiin., is I the road is open, and it is supposed that Alexander, 
used intenially in China, mixed with water, in | whether he recrossed the mountains at Bamian or 
metallic poisoning, in acute diseases of the throat, | at Beghram, marched by this route on India. It 
and ill dysentery, j is on the high road between Kabul and Turkestan, 

In Ceylon the cashew nut tree is considered the ' and the valley offers supplies of all kinds. — Mae- 
best sort of W'ood for charcoal for ironsmiths, and j Gregor, p. 211. 

is felled for this purpose only. At Darjiling that CHARIKONA SHBL Beno. Goa bean ; 


is felled for this purpose only. At Darjiling that CHARIKONA SHBL E 
of the chestnut wood is used by blacksmiths. In Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Nepal the best is made of the wood of the bahang, CHARI-MARAM. Tam. Ebony, 
or holly-leafed oak. In Kullu and Kangra the CHARIOT. In Judges iv. we arc told that 
wood chiefly used for charcoal is Chil, Finns Sisera had 900 chariots of iron. From the Sanskrit 
excelsa ; hut the alder (kaunch) and Alnus Nepal- work called the Dhanurveda, it appears that the 
ensis, which fringes the tributfiry streams, is also Hindus had war chariots similar to those of 
employed for this pinpose, as no hard wmods are Sisera,. They are described as having had manv 


available. The lighter woods generally yield | wdi eels, and to have contained a number of room£ 


lighter and more combustible charcoals. 


The war chariot was peculiar to the Indo-Scythic 


theless the dogwood of Britain, the wuld cornel nations, and w%ns in use in India from the days 

tree, which makes the strongest of the Britisli of Dasaratha and the heroes of the iMahabliarata, 

gunpowders, and is exclusively used for the powder to the conquest of the Hindus by the Maho- 

of the breecliloading firearms, is a dense, com- raedans, wdieii it wms laid aside. On the plains of 


parativcly heavy, slow’-growuiig w^ood. In Britain, Kiirukhet, Krishna became charioteer to liis friend 
the alder, the willow, and dogwmod are the only Arjuna ; indeed, the title Dasaratha means a 
woods used tor charcoal in the Government estab- charioteer. The Getic hordes of the Jaxartes, when 
lishments,---the two former for cannon powxler, the they aided Xerxes in Greece and Darius on the 


last for small arms. Private makers use the same plains of Arbela, had their chief strength in the 
woo(^, and they use the last for the forest sporting w'ar chariot. The war chariot continued to be 
powder. The three woods grow well in England, used later in the south-west of India than else- 


wio ton. uoarser woods are used tor common i habits, as their monumental stones testify, express- 
blasting powder. ^ There are many circumstances ing their being slain from their cars.— 


connected with this ingredient of gunpowder not 
yet understood, but it seems to be the variations 
in charcoal which cause the differences in the 
powder. Charcoal is little liable to decay. The ' 


Rajasthan. See Hindu. 

CHARITA, the first degree in the Saiva system. 
CHARIZM, in the 6th century of the Hijira, a 
Charizmian empire rose on tlie ruins of the Sel- 


7 ^h^coal for a dentifrice is that of the betel- jukidse, which extended itself over Tartary and 
nut. Charcoal possesses remarkable antiseptic the greatest part of the Persian provinces. During 
properties, as it resists the putrefaction of animal the reign of Mahomed, Chengiz Khan overran 


CHAEJ. 


CHAEMS. 



the ChaiMziiiian eiripire. — Dfnc's Hhiilostuth See Egypt was a sign that the destroying aitg< 
Kharasni. not to enter, the immites hein.g under thtM 

CHxlltJ. Beno. Otis Beiigaiensis. protection. A simikr preserving tolceuis re 

CHAE-JAMA. IIiND. A sort of horse to in Ezekiel ix. 2, where the inuii ‘ cluUi 
hoasing in two pieces, one for each- side under the linen,’ having a writing irikhoru hy his sid< 
sa<ldk‘. commanded by God to set a mark * niiou tlu 


Egypt was a sign that the destroying aitgel was 
not to enter, the imnates hein.g lutder the divine 
protection. A similar preserving token is referreil 
to in Ezekiel ix. 2, where the inaii ‘ cluUied iii 


commanded by God to set a mark upon the forc- 


CMAR~JATi. IIixi). The four clans of the heads of those who grieved fur the aljosninations 


first class of the Khatri, viz. b‘eth, Marliota, 
Kluinna, and Kiippoor. 

Oil AEJ UI, in lat. 5' K, and long. 40' E., 


of Jerusalem. ‘Behold my sign ! ' says Job xxxi. 
35, according to the marginal reading; or, 'Be- 
hold, here is my Thau ’ (a mystic mark), as Oalmet 


a town iti the district of the same name, 6 miles renders it. Paul, probably alluding to some ac- 
iiiland from the left baiik of t!ie Amu. It has knowledged sacred sign, observes, ‘Henceforth 
about 4500 inhabitants, d'lie Saugan (Cyprinus let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 


calybeatus) and the lakka (Siluriis glunis) attain marks of the Lord Jesus.’ Portions of St. John’s 


a Inrge size at this part of the Amu. Gospel were worn by the early Gliristians, and 

(HlAitlCA. Hikd. Letsa3a, ,s‘p. verses of Senpture were even placed upon horses. 

OHARKAKI MAHAL, in the Panjab, the Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet gems were 
portion of a doab requiring well irrigation. much esteemed- King John liad a large col- 

OHARKH. Hind. A pulley over winch a lection ; and, in the 16th century, amulets were 
water-rope runs ; a wheel ; the sheave of a block ; ^varehoused in England in large quantities, 
a needlemaker’s grinding wheel ; a cotton-clean- and usually worn round the neck, as a pro- 
ing wheel; also the rope-twister's a]>paratus ; tection from pestilence (Gage's Heiigrave, p. 155). 
a spinning-wheel. A MS. poem on the virtues of gems, written 

OILVR-KHAHEH. Hind. Checpiered muslin ; by Pierre de Boniface in the 14th century, says : 
also called Ziimili. Charkhi, a kind of silk of ‘ The diamond renders a man invincible ; the 
Kabul, agate of India or Crete, eloquent and prudent ; 

CHARKH PUJA. Hind. Glieddul, Ta:m. A the amethyst resists intoxication ; the carnelian 


barbarous ordeal among the lower classes and low appeases anger; the hyacinth provokes sleep’ 


castes of Hindus of India. By self-inflicted (Milner’s Seven Churches of Asia, p. 127). 


wounds, or being suspended in the air by hooks six descriptions of charms or mantra known in 


passed through the back, individuals hope to I 
expiate their sins. It is commonly called the 
Swinging Festival, because the more prominent 
form of expiation amongst Hindus is that of 


Gujerat, are described in the Mantra Shastra. 
Marun Mantra has the pow'er of taking away life ; 
Mohun Mantra produces ocular or auricular 
illusions ; Sthambhun Mantra stops what is in 


swinging, suspended by hooks through the skin motion ; Akurshun Mantra calls or makes present 
over each shoiildcT-blade, and connected by ropes anything ; Wusheekurun Mantra has the power 


with one end of a lever, traversing an upright of enthralling ; and Oochatun Mantra of causing 
post, to wliicli a circular motion is given. It is bodily injury short of death (Rasamala, Hindu 


lieid when the sun enters Aries. But children of 


Ciiarms, amulets, talis- 


tender years, aged five or six, were to be seen with mans, and phylacteries ail belong to the list of 
bamboo sticks through both cheeks. Hooks from articles which produce imaginative cures, seeing 


a lever are passed through the skin over each that the persons who trust to them believe in 


shoulder-blade, and the lever is made to rise high some good obtainable from them, in purse or in 


in the air and revolve with the hooked person. 


in health or in welfare. The amulets, 


Wood and iron and snakes are passed through the hung in a little bag around the neck, are very 
tongues, the cheeks, and the skin of devotees and widely credited with the power of warding off 


of young children. The devotees are called Gajan, disease. One peculiar kind of amulet is tiie 


and it is in honour of Siva that they inflict phylactery, a bit of parchment on which a few 
tortures on themselves. The British Government sacred words have been written ; if worn on the 


about the middle of the 19th century prohibited 1 person, it is a safeguard against disease and cala- 


its practice in British India. See Siva, : mity. The Jews in the East used to carry such 

CHARKH RE. Uind. Carpinus viminea. | an amulet written with a Hebrew verse from the 

CHAR-KUCHOO. Beng. Coiocasiaantiquoriim. Bible; and some of the Mahoraedans with an 
CH ARLAXG, a section of the Bakhtiari tribes. Arabic sentence from the Koran. The Burmese 
CHAR-MAGliZ. Hind. Juglans regia ; the insert lumps of gold beneath the skin, to procure 
xlnut, lit. ‘ the four-kern elled fruit.’ invulnerability, and Burmese are said to conceal 

CHARMS. manner. Many of the charms yiom 

Tnwir a\par iTsm tttvd by Hmdiis aiid Mahomedaiis are merely to distract 

3gaK . . * Egypt! IncjinW Allettamento, It! or avert the evil eye. A not imfrequent one, in 


walnut, lit. ‘ the four-kernelled fruit.’ 

CHARMS. 

Talsim, Tawiz, . Arab. \ Ism, . . . Hind., Pers. 
Hegab, .... Egyi^t. Incan to, Allettamento, It. 


t-harme ; enchantemeiit,F. Encanto, Embeleso, Sp. sickness, is a string formed of liair of the head, 


Nazr-band, . . . Hind. } Mantra, .... Sansk. 
Charms are in general use amongst all races ; 


to which is attached a piece of the Acorus calamus 
root, a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the eye 


and amulets are worn and used both to work for of a peacock’s feather. In the Illahi Hamah 


good and to work for evil. The custom of inscrib- 
ing mystic characters upon the person as a safe- 


(section 12), it is mentioned that women, during 
parturition, derive considerable benefit from wear- 


guard, or having them engraved in the form of an ing a charm composed of certain ingredients made 


amulet or charm, is of the most remote antiquity, into a little ball, which must be perforated with 


Cain had a mark set upon him, which denoted a hog’s bristle (Ouseley’s Travels, 


the bearer to be placed under the immediate pro- 
tection of Heaven, so that no man might slay him. 
The blood sprinkled on the door-posts of Israel in 


Most of the Mahomedan pilgrims, when moving 
towards MeccJi, have a charm or tawiz suspended 
around their necks ; and almost all Mahoinedans, 




OHABMS. 


OHARRAS. 


wbeu setting out on a journey, bind a piece of oblong flat cakes of a kind of gTeyisb eartk 

money on tbeir arm, as a Totive offering to the mixed with saliva, supposed to be composed 

Imam Zamin. In Arabia, the instant a foal is of earth from over Mahomed’s grave, are believed 

born, a cliami is tied ronml its neck in a hag of to be a cure for every disease. They are sold at 

black cloth, and sometimes iu this the pedigree is the prophet’s tomb, and are occasionally eaten, 
placed. Many of the Mahomoclans of Turkey and The tJhinese have a written charm, praying for 
Asia cany talismaiis about with thein, especially j the three mauys, happiness, long life, and sons ; 
in war, consisting of verses of the Koran, to which : and nine libes, prosperity, dignity, longevity, 
they attach extraordinary intluence ; and with one I etc. ; koo-tung-kiiig, the old brass mirror, to 
Maiiomedan soldier, who hud fallen in battle, a i cure the looker of insanity. The Singhalese 
whole Koran was found wrapped in the rolls of believe that certain charms are efficacious in 
his turban. The Malioinedans put up charms protecting them from the violence of bears. — 
over the lintels of the doors, on the walls of their Ocerkmd Jonrn, ii. p. ,70 ; 

houses, and almost constantly use tliem on their View of the Hindoos^ ii. p. 71 *, MHnefn Sean 
arms as amulets, for the cure of ailments, to cast Churches of Asia ; Herklot's Kanoon-i-IsIarn ; 
out devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, j Tr, Hind, ii, p. 3. 

and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, cer- < CHAR-MUGHZ, Pers.; also Girdiglian ; Jouz- 
tain names (Ism, sing.; Isma, pi. ) are used by Maho- ; i-roomi. Juglans regia ; walnuts, 
niedans. The ism-jallali, or fiery or terrible attribute, j GHARNOCK, JOB, the founder of Calcutta, 
is used; also the ism-jamali, the watery or air j In the end of the 17th century he dwelt at 

1 At.-.- L L T> 1 1 t T- 


attribiite ; and with these they cast out devils, Ban*ackpur, which the natives have named Acha- 
and command the presence of genii and demons* nak, after him. Ho resided there so as to be 
Amongst Mahomedan women love-philters are in near the grave of his wife, — a Hindu woman, 
frequent use; and eiigi’avcd amulets, and leaves whom he had espoused after rescuing her from 
and roots of plants, are worn by them to retain burning on the funeral pile of her deceased . 


or win affection. The Rev. 


Ward saw a 


Mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper into 
the liveif, and upon inquiry found that they con- 


Imsbaiid. The mausoleum over her remains is 
the oldest pi(‘ce of masoriiy in (kilcutta. His 
sorrow for the loss of his wife %s''as unbounded. 


teiaed some sacred words, and that the woman So long as life lasted, he on the anniversary of 

mm presenting those papers to the river-saint, her cleitth sacrificed a cock in her mausoleum 

Khaja Kblsjr, in hopes of obtaining relief. Per- in the cemetery of St, John’s Church. His 

tiinw consider the number thirteen so uolucky, epitaph — 

that, in general, they will not even name it. When ^ _ 13. O. M. 

they have occasion to allude to tins nuiiibor, .Johns Oharnock, Annigar, 

Instead of mentioning sezdeii (thirteen), they sa? Anglus. et nup. in hoc 

ziyad (mnob more) oi ljucli (“oUiiug). Iu aiieimt , DiAtstot“onau 

icome, the ladies wore the phallic emblem to over- | Agens, 

come their sterility^* It wm a mango-fruit, given | Mortalitatis sme exuviic 

by a rishi to Jarasindba’s father, and eaten by his ’ hoc mamiore deposuit, wt 


her death' sacrificed a cock in her mausoleum 
i ill ^ the ■ 'eemotery , of St, John’s Church. His 
I epitapli— 

I 13. O. M. 

i. Johns Chamock,, Armiger, 

Angliis; et nup.' in hoc ■ 

Regno Bengalensi 
, Dignissiimis Angiorum 
' Ageiis, 

Mortalitatis sme exuvite ■' 
sub hoc marniore deposuit, ut 

mother, which begot that famous Maghada pnnee ' in spe heat» resiirrectioniw ad 

ol4 Ito this cky, Twy often do barren Hincla ' 

women, and those who lose their childrtn In the fpii postquam in solo non 

cradle, repair to the most reputed shrinoof Siva iu j huo peregxinatuH esset din, 

their neighbourhood, and by fasts and vigils ensure ' reycimis estylomum smu loter- 

■ his bleesiugs for progeny. ' ! ni tails decimo die Jamiarii 

Lane Siiys in lilgy|it tiu most esteems! uf all 

hegab or diarras is a mushaf (or copy of the i GHAR-PAl. IliNi). A sleeping cot or lied- 
Kurait). lliiri and others are worn by many ‘ stead ; literally, four legs. 

wonieii, goiii'niliy oiiclosod ill eases of guU, or of Ci!'V!!liAU. AliAii.’’ LagLiiitria vulgaris AV/o 
giit, aii.l jiiaiii siii-or. Xexl: iu estiiiiufiou to Hie ' CilAUilAS, Iho gum-resiu of the liemp plant, 
musJiat i3_ a book or scioli coiitaiiiiug mtaiii : Cannabis sativa. It exudes from the. flower beads, 

chapters oi the IvOTaii, as the htb, 18th, ohth, and also from the seed when ripe. In the Panjab, 

noth, d7th, and f8ih, or some othei's, generally when the seed is gathered, tlie heads are rubbed 
se\eii. Ihc iiinet\ -njiie attributes of God, written . with the hjinds, and the charras collected The 
on a piper, and worn on thej;ierson, arc* supposed j finest charras is produced iu Yarkand and Kash- 
to make the ueju'er a particular object tor the j gar. A kind called garda is much in use, and of 
exercise ot all the lioiievolent divine attributes, j this again there are three sort>s, siirkha, blumgra, 
Ihe names of MahoniedB relies are also charms. | and klmk. It is brought into the Panjab k‘oin 
liieserehcs, called M^khallafatun^abl,welu Kulu, Kano-ra, and Kashmir: also 


stibhahs (or rosaries), his mushaf (in uiiarrauged 
fragments), his inuklmruh (or the vessel in 
which he kept the black powder with which he 
painted the edges of his eyelids), a fiucleh or kind 


Ladakh vni Kulu, Kangra, and Kashmir; also 
from Yarkand and Persia viaPeshawiu* and Dhera 
Ismail Khan on the western frontier of the 
Panja]), A small quantity placed in the hookah 
and smoked, produces almost immediately an in- 


0 woollen coven ug. iwometimes, for the cure of toxicating effect. It seems to have been employed 
diseases, and to counteract poLsous, etc., a draught as an intoxicating substance in Ashi and Egypt 

01 water irom a metal cup having certain passages from very early times, and even in medicine in 


from the Koran, and talismanic characters and Europe in former times, as Dr. Royle mentions a 
figures engraved m the interior, is administered to notice of it in Dale (Pharmacologia; i. p. 183) and 
The patient. Water from the sacred well of Murray (Apparat. Jfedicaminmn, iy. pp. C08- 
^em-zem in the temple of Mwea, and pieces of 620). In Central India, the Saugor territory, and ' 


the black brocade coyering of the Kaba, sm^ 


; 620). In Central India, the Saugor territory, and 
Kepal, charras is collected during the hot season. 




OHABEL 


CilASHM, 


Men clad in leatlierii , dresses rim through the 
hemp fields, briislujig against the plant with all 
possilde violence ; tlu^ soft resin adheres to the 
leath<}r, and is subsequently scraped of and 
kneaded into balls, which seii at from five to six 
rupees the seer. A still finer kind, the I^romia, 
or waxem diiiiTiis, is collected by the hand in 
Kepal, and^seik for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Aepal the leathern attire is 
dispensed with, and the resin is gathered on the 
skins of naked coolies. In Persia, it is stated by 
Mirza Abdul Kussac that the ciiurrus is prepared 
by pressing the resinous plant on coarse cloths, 
and tlien scraping it from these and melting it in 
a pot Tv^ith a little warm water. The charras of 
Herat is considered to be the best and most power- 
ful all tile varieties of the drug. It is said also 
that when the bhang leaves are picked off and 
the stalks remain, tiie little knots which occur 
wdicrever a leaf issues from the stem, arc picked and 
collected as ganja, and these contain much resin. 
Indian lienqi secretes a mucli larger proportion 
of ri'sin. than is observable in the Ihiropean plant ; 
but a difituence is observed in this point in India 
l)et\veen plants growm in the plains and those of 
the mountains, and also when grown thickly 
together. The natives plant them wi<le apart, to 
enable them to secrete their full powers. In 
Europe, the thick sowing, and mokter, often 
dull, climate will prevent the due secretion of the 
peculiar principles of a plant of the Persian 
region. — Powell : 0\ShaufiJi, 

GHARRI. Hind. The royal or imperial rod, 
a long Btafi or javelin, and often placed by Hindu 
princes on the royal cushion or tlirono. It is an 
emblem of authority, and Cliarri men zor bai — 
His rod is strong— is meajit to indicate that the 
authority is obeyed. 

CHAESA of Ptolemy, the modern Kars. 

OHARSA. Hind. A huge bucket made of 
hide, for a wmll. 


of a caravaHj and generally owner of the animals* 
He employs a certain number of the Eatirchi or 
mule-drivere as his servants or assistants. 

CHAEVAKA, a Hindu pliiIos(q>her 'who lived 
about the thhd century of the Christian era, and 
founded a school of materialism. The atheihtical 
philosophy which he put forward is called Loka- 
yata, and its followers Loka-yati, It forms cue of 
the six atheistical systems of })hiiosophy cuiTcnt 
amongst the eastern Aryan race in India. The 
other five are the Yogachara, Sidhanta, Wai- 
bashika, Madhyamica, and Digaml:)ara, all full of 
indeterminate phrases, and containing a jumble of 
atheism and ethics. The derivation of Charvaka 
is from Gharoo, insinuating, and Yaka, a word. 
Charvaka, as the founder of tiie materialistic .school 
of the Hindus, was tlte Pyrrho and Epieiuus of 
India. The Charvaka system does not recognise 
the authority of the Yedas. The sect maintain 
that in this world of continual changes, which is 
developed out of four principal elmnents, pro- 
sperity is heaven and adversity is hell, ami that 
there is no other heaven or hell l)esides tliese con- 
ditions. The philosophic speculations as to the 
nature of the soul and its relation to the Supreme, 
called the Adwaita, the Bwaita, and the Yisisbta 
adwaita, are derived mostly frcmi the views of the 
three great apostles of the Yedantist school, who 
fiotirished in Boiithern India, viz. Sankaracharya 
in the ninth century, Ramanuja in the twelftli 
century, and Madhavacharya a little later. 

Dwaita, the doctrine of duality lield by many 
Hindus, distinguishes two jninciples in creation, 
spirit and matter, as opposed to the Adwaita or 
Monad doctrine, which acknowledges the reality 
of spiritnal existence only. Ananda 1’irthachari 
was the founder of the D’waita school. Sankara- 
charya was the propagator of the Adwaita doc- 
trines. The Yivishtadwaita school, non- duality 
with a difference, -was founded by Rainanujii- 


a clilterence, -was 

, charya. It maintains an intermediate doctrine 
CHARSUDDA, a town in the Peshawur valley, j that the universe is a reality depending upon and 
near which tlie Swat river joins the Kabul river. | supported by God, as the body is by the soul ; 
CHART. I that the divine and human soul are in some 

respects identical; yet that for all human pur- 
poses they are regarded as distinct, and that, in 
life, the human soul is subordinate and responsible 
to the divine soiiL 

CHAR YALAYAT, four territories under 
Marine charts of coasts, seas, and oceans. j Afgdianistan, comprising Maomana, Andklmi, 
CHAR-TARA, a musical instrument, literally Sliibbargaum, and Siri pul, with a population of 


Zeekarteii, . , 

Cartes marines, 
Seekarton, , . 
Naqsha, , . , 
C'artc inariae, , 


But. ; Pata, .... IMalay. 
. Fr. ! Cartas tie marear, . Port. 
CrER. j Carta tie navegar o’ 

Hinji. I de marear, , , , 

. . It. I . . 


four-stringed, as the sih-tara is three-stringed. 

CHARU. I^Ialeal. A jungle tree which 
grows to about 4U feet high, and 2 feet in 
diameter. It is used in building native vessels, 
|>articularly for planks, but is not very durable. — 
M. and C\ 

CUARU, ill Hinduism, one of the five Jagna, 
■who consist of the Bali, Charu, Baswadeva, and 
Agnihotra. 

GHARITKAR, a town in Afghanistan. It 
was burned od October 184:2. 

CHARUMAR, pi*edial slaves in Malabar, whose 
name Wilson derives from Chera, in Maleali, the 
soil They follow the rule of Maruma-katayam. 
They are very diminutive, with a very black 
complexion, and not uiifrequently woolly hair. 

CHARUNG, a difficult pass in the Himalaya, in 
kt. 81® 24' K., and long. 78° 85' E. The crest is 
17,848 feet. See Kunawar. 

CHARYABAR, in Persia, the chief muleteer 
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above 250,000. 

CHARWx\.HA, a herdsman, a grazier, of North 
India, ■ 

CHAR-YAEI. Hind, Char, four, and Yar, a 
friend. A Sunni Mahomedan who acknowledges 
Abubakr, Omai', Osman, and xUi as the four 
legitimate khalifs. 

OHAR-ZANOO. Hind. Lit., on four knees, 
Le» sitting cross-legged. 

GHxVSA, also Apaynum. Sansk. Opium. 
Ghasa is said to be derived from Khas khas, 
poppy seed. 

GHASA. A Bengal cultivator. Ghasa signifies 
a cultivator of the ground. 

GHASAEITO, a yellow earth of Sifiti. 

CHASHM. Hind., Pers. The eye. It is 
deemed amongst Eastern Mahoinedans an organ 
o| the body by wlxich they can swear, possibly 
originating in the old practice of blinding persons. 
The Persian expressions ‘Ba-chashm’ and ‘Ba 



GHASm 


OHATURTHf. 


sar-o-cliasm,’ also tlie Hiadi words, ‘'^Mei‘e' Sar aor 
ankli par,* meanii%^ ^ Your order be on my eyeB,*. 
are usual repoiises on receipt of an- order, ■and 
acknowledging that it will be o])eyed, on the 
penalty o'f the head and eyes. The evil eye is the 
ChaKhm-i-lmd or Bad chashm of the Mahoinedans 
of Persia and India. Chashm-i-khoras, Abrus 
precatorius, Lum. Chashm-i-maidah, cat’s- eye ; 
the gem so calied. , See E'vil Eye* 

C HAS KG. Hind. A cloth dyed with knssiiin- 
bha and printed. 

CHASMAH-i-BAI), a spring hi'Khorasan on 
the road from Astarabad to Dainghan. The people 
believe that if its waters be defiled, a furious wind 
rages till a tril)e of the neighbourhood restore its 
purity. — Eadmch; 31arkr; Fraser; MacGregor. 

CHASNl, a 'sugirr-boiler ; . syrup . ofv sugar-; a. 
vesSael for taking out boiled cane juice. 

CHASTE TREE, ^tliree-leaved, ¥itex trifolia, 
Lmiu; fivedeaved, Yitax negniido, Xnm. 

OHATA OHAHETTA. - Hind. Ciceodia- hys- 
sopifoHa, AduM. > 

OIIATAI. Hind. Amat,; ': 

CHATAHIILU, Tel,, a sudra sect who worship 
Vishnu exciusively, and whose occupation is the 
sale of flowers. This seems to be the race known 
in the Peninsula ais the Satani or Satani-wanlu, 
followers of Chaitanya. — Wilson. 

CHATAHASI KlIilA. Tel. Mollugo sperguia, 
X. ; M. verticiilata, iu 
I f CHATER.V, an embosser or chaser of silver 

anti gold ^vork ; derived from Ohitarna, to adorn, 
embellish. 

CHATGARf, a frontier district of British Indhi, 
situated betw'een Dash Diirrung and the Bhutan 
hills, occupied by the Kachari or Boro; about 
b(M)00 dw’ell in the Assitm valley, and on its N. and 
H. borders. They have no written character ; but 
a large part of their vocables are identical with 
those of the Garo, and almost all the rest may be 
tmcedtosome dialect of the Tibetan. See India. 

. ■ ' CHATHULU. Tel. White ants. . , ■ : 

i ■ V , CHATIN. Beno. Alstonia scholaris, 

GPIATlSGHAIi, the south-eastern division of 
the Central Provinctis of British India, cornpris- 
i ing the districts of Ruipore, Belaspore, and Sum- 

I bulpore. It lies between long. 8lP 30' and 83"^ 15' 

' E., and hit. IC’ 50' and 23° 10' N. It has Bustar 

on its south. Its population is 206,000. The 
Cliamar race form a fifth part of the population, 
and have ajl joined the Satnami sect See Satiiami. 

CHATNE Y, Chutney, or Chetney, a warm con- 
diment in use in India. , 

CILVTR, an umbrella, a caravansary, cloth 
covering of a carriage, or ekka canopy. A sun- 
shade. Ill the Native States of India, sovereigns 
grant the right to use the Chatri, sometimes desig- 
nating its colour; similar grants are made for the 
palanquin, shawls, naobat, etc.-— TP. 

CTIATRA. lIiND. Leucas cephalotes. 
CHATR-ANGA, the game of chess, so called 
from imitating the formation of an army, the 
four(chatur) bodied (anga) array, of elephants, 
chariots, horse, and foot, in Indian armies. See 
Chess; Shatranj. 

CHATR-GO-PUTR. .Him The Kayastha or 
Kaet race, in the Peninsula of India, claim this 
mythological person as their ancestor. They say 
he was the secretary to Yama, the god of the 
infernal regions. * 

CHA.TRIWAL. Hind. Euphorbia helioscopia. 


! 


CHATRfYA, a warrior branch of the Aryan f 
Hiudus, taking social rank after tlic Brahmans. 
l^Ieuu says, ^ To defend tiie people, to give alms, to 
sacrifice, to read the k'edas, to slum the allure- 
ments of sexual gratification ; such are in a few 
w'ords the duties of a Ciiatriya.’ How this martial 
race broke up is extremely obscure. They were a 
brave race, and all Rrijputs claim a Ciiatriya 
descent. 

CH ATT’A-PAT. Hind. Leaf of Licuala peltata. 

(JHAI’TO. . Hind. A canopy of royalty. 

OHATTRAM. Tam, Chattar, Hind. ; A c?ira- i 
vansari, -temple, or choultri.—-M&o«. 

CHATTRI. Hind. Agariciis campestris. 
GHATUR-ANG A-BALAM. Tel. An army of 
the four arras, horse, foot, elephants, and chariots. 

CHATUR-BHUJ, a name of "I'ishnii wdth four 
arms. In a deed of conveyance by Maharao Sri 
Jey Singh, this deity is invoked. The deed runs 
thus ; ‘ At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow 
upon thee, of my own free will, the village and 
lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative shall not look 
to rankroos (physical infirmity), su-poot (worthi- 
ness), ca-poot (miworthiness) ; your issue shall 
enjoy them. Of this intention I call the four-armed 
divinity (Cbatur-bhuj) as witness. You are my 
own child (chooroo); wherever and whenever I 
order, you will do my service ; if you fail, the fault 
be on your \wiuV— Tod's Fajasih. i. 610. 

CHATUR-BHUJ A DE\1, a form of Durga, 
represented sitting on a padmasana or lotus seat. 

OHATUR-DASI, in Hindu astronomy, the 14th 
day of the lunar Paesha. 

CHil'rUR-DASI, in the Hindu religion, festi- 
vals held on the 18th and 14th of the month t 
Cheyt, in honour of Kama, the god of love. 

Madaiia, he w^ho intoxicates with desire (kama), 
are both epitliets of the god of love. The festivals 
on the 18th and 14th are called Madana triodasl 
(thirteenth) and Chatur-dasi (fourteenth). On 
these days the Rajputs of Udaipur sing hymns 
handed dow'ii by the Bards : ‘ Hail, god of the 
flow'ery Ixjw: hail, w^arrior with a fish on thy 
banner 1 hail, powerful divinity, who causeth the 
firmness of the sage to forsake liim I Glory to 
Ifladana, to Kama, the god of gods; to him by 
wdiom Brahma, Yishnu, Siva, and Indra arc filled 
with emotions of rapture!’ There is no city in 
the East wdiere the adorations of the sex to Kama- 
deva are more fervent than in Udaipur, the city 
of the rising mii.— -Tod's Eqjasthan, I p. 577. 

CHATURJEE, properly Ghaturu padhyaya, the 
name of a family of Brahmans in Bengal learned 
in the four Yedas.— W. 

CHATUR-MASl A. Sansk. Four kinds of 
sacrifices— Yaiswadeva, ^Arima Praghasa, Saka- 

medha, and Sunasiriya, to be offered in four con- i 
secutive months, or every four months, consisting ^ 

of roasted cakes of rice-flour, offered in the first 
to the Yisw^adevas, in the second to Yanma, with ? 
two figures of sheep made of flour, in. the third 
with vegetables to Agni? and in the fourth to 
Indra.— IF. 

CHAT URTHI,. the fourth day after the new ! 

and full moon, sacred to Yighuesvara. On the 
Ganesh Chaturthi, or Ohauth, was born Ganesh, 
called also Ganapati, made from the turmeric and 
oil off the head of Parvati. He is the god of i 
wisdom, who removes obstacles, and is invoked at I 
the commencement of all undertakings. Ganapati 
has a man’s body with the head of an elephant. 



ClfATURUPADHYAYA. 


CHAUEASA. 


His head is sait'i to have been out off or destroyed in every valley in Little Tibet, Ladakh, Yessen, 
by Siva, when OarieHli tried to prevent Siva enter- ChitraL- See Chicane ; Ohoiighan. 
ing the chamber of Farvati wiien bathing. Clay CHAlTHx\K, one of the principal Eajpni raecH, 
iomges are made and worshipped for from one to | descended from Frithi Eaj, the last Ilinthi imler 
nine days, and then thrown into water. The Chin- i of Iiidra-prestha, or Dohli, ainl spread Ihrmigli 
clior or Chinchwad, who resides at a village of that lilalwa and Eajasthan, The principal faniili<*s are 
name near Poona, is believed to he an incarnation the Khicbi, Hara, Bhadaiiria, Ktijkumar. Fajtsr, 
of thincsli, who promised an ascetic named Moroba, Pratapiiir, Ghakarnagar, and Maneiiana. Tiie 
who lived in Sivaji's time, that he would be in- head of the Manchana is the raja of Manipiiri. 
carnate for seven generations in lus family. The This was the most valiant of the Agnicula Kajputs, 
earth image of Ganesh is one of three forms, in and of the whole Eajput race. Its branches 
which the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by (saca) long maintained ail the] vigour of the 
liindns. The first is the ISiag-pancham, in ■which original stem ; and the Ilara, the Khihi, the 
feast a snake of clay is worshipped ; the second is Deora, the Sonignrra, and others of the twenty- 
Gokiii Ashtami, wdieii a, clay image of the infant four, have their names immortalized in the songs 
Krishna is worshipped; and the third occasion is of the Bards. The derivation of Cbaiihau is coeval 
that on which Ganesh is worshipped, and this last with his fabulous birth, — the four-handed warrior 
day of the worsidp of Mrittika, is observed with Chatoor-bhooja, Chatoor-baha, Vira. Their name 
great pomp. The vahan or carriage of Ganesh is often -written Chauhon, also (Hialmmaii. They 
is a I'at. The feast in hoiiour of his birth is held are in every part of the N.W. Provinces, as well 
on the 4th of the inouth Bhadrapad, and falls on as in Malwa and Eajasthan ; the cliief of -this tribe 
the first days of September, and has some plane- now in the Baht district of Ulw'ar claims to be 
tiny or seasonal connection. Ganesh is l:*roiight the living representative of Piithavi Raj. — Tod. 
to the house with much pomp. CHATTEL Hind. A market-place. 

CHATUEUPADIirAYA. Sansk. The name CHAUKA. Hixr>. A cleared space in which 
of a family of Brahmans in Bengal, commonly a Hindu cooks his food or performs any religious 
pronounced Ghaturjia or Chaturjee. ceremony. 

CHATUE-VEDI. Sansk. Meaning a Brah- CHAU-KALASA. Mahk. A section of the 
man who has studied the four Yedas. It is usually Sudra, so named from their having four (chau ) 
pronounced Ohaubi. The term is now applied to ornaments (kalasa) to the bridegroom’s litter in 
a class of Brahmans who are not alw^ays of a a marriage procession. 

literary character; and in the Upper Provinces they CHAUKAT, Hind. A window frame or a 
are usually boxers, wrestlers, and the like. — HTlwn door imme.-^EUiot, 

CHAU. Hind, Four. Chau-bach’ ha, in former CHAUKI. Hind. A police station. Chaiikidar, 

times, in the Dehli territory, a levy of revenue a •watchman, policeman. Chaukidari, a tax 
on four things, the poll-tax, hearth-money, and levied to defray the cost of the village watch, 
hornegeid. CHAULAL Hind. Amarantus mangostanuB. 

Chaubisi (24), any tract containing 24 villages On the Mils, A. polygonoides, a small-seeded 
in the occupation of a particular tribe. variety of A. frumentaceus. Lai chaulai is A, 

Chaurasi (84), a subdivision of a pargana anardana. 
embracing 84 villages. OHAULARYA. Kep. Borax. 

CHAUDA-EATNI, also Chaturdesa-ratna, in GHAULMOOGRA. Hind. Gynocardia odorata. 
Hindu mythology, fourteen precious articles, called GHAU-MUKH A. Sansk. A quadruple image, 
gems, obtained by churning the ocean. The second | or four images of a Jaina thirtbankara placed 
incarnation of Yishuu was in the form of a tortoise, ; back to back. 

hence known as the Kurma avatar. The principal CEIAL^Nr, PIind. Cleomerpentaphylla. 
incident in it was the churning of the ocean with CHAUNSH. Hind. Berchemia, . 7 ;. 
the huge mountain ]Mandara as a churn-rod, using CHAUPAN PAL, or Pahal of Kashmir ; shep- 
the great serpent Sesha as a churning rope ; wdiile herds who tend the flocks of other jicople. 

Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, sustained the CHAUPAT or Chausar. Hind. A game 
vast load. The produce was the fourteen precious played with dice. 

articles (or gems), the ehaoda-ratni, or more CHAU-PHRA of the Shan race, means lord, 
classically the chatur desa ratiia, one of which ruler. It is the Tsan-bwa of the Burmese, 
was medicine, another poison. See Yishnu. CHAURAN.dill SGYTHiR of Ptolemy, siip- 

CHAUDHARI, the headman of a trade in posed to be the people of Khor, a territory S.E. 
towns ; the headman of a village ; also, in Hindu of Ladakh, and eastward of the Byltm. 
temples in the Peninsula, the figures at the CHAUK-ANGA. Sansk. Lit. a square altar 
corners of the temple supporting each succession or pedestal for the liiiga. 

of platforms. See JDhara. GHAURAFUPPOO, Charul, also Chironji, of 

OHAUGHAK, a game of Tibet resembling Hindustan, is the seed of the Buchanania iatifolia, 
hockey, but played on horseback, on a plain about removed from the small stone or kernel of the 
60 yards broad and 850 long, with a stone pillar achhar or fruit; it is very palatable and nutritious, 
at each end as the goal. The ball is somewhat especially when roasted ; is used also in medicine, 
larger than a cricket ball, and is called in Tibetan, and considered heating ; one seer and a half costs 
Pulu, and now known to the British as Polo, a rupee. The fresh fruit is very agreeable. — Gen, 
The stick or Byntu is of the strong and straight Med. Top. p. 181. 

bough of the almond-tree, about 4 feet long, and CHAURASA, Hind., from Char, four, is 
let in at the top and passed quite through to often applied to square tools. Chaurasa, a- spiter 
the other end of a curved piece of solid birch- wood, for making holes in a wire-drawer’s plate. Cliauras 
about the size and shape of a drenching horn, bira, a narrow chisel. Ghaui'as mekh, a small square 
The game is mentioned by Baker, It is played anvil ; Chaurasi reti, a square or two-faced file. 
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OHAUBASI. 


CHAY ROOT. 







i'aa Siiia»al 




■J 


OilAURASI or OhonrM, in Indian land wild on tlio banks of streams in tlie Circar moBii» 
revenue, a common Bubdivision of a districtj com- tains, S. Konkaii, Bengal, Syliiet, and on the banks 
prising 84 tillages* Satiasi, or 87 villages, is also of the Irawadi. The dried catkins of the female 


not nnfrequent. ! plant form the long iJepper of commerce. — Iloxb, ; 

(BfAORf, Him A whisk; aflyflapper of I Vohii: Useful Pi (uif.s\ 
hair, or sha^itigH of Bamhd-wood, or ivory, etc. | ('HA'WlIij. Hinj.), Husked rice. 

(JHAIJS. Hiuw\ ¥ii\m cham^ (jiihle us, ' €11 AWUKA or Cliaiira, a tribe once renowned 

CHAUSI. }Hni>. Broad cotton clotii,tbe web j in the liistory of India, though its name is now 
having 400 tln'cads. Chunsati, plain cotton cloth, . .scarcely known, or only retained in the chronicles 
four tiiread. Chaiitahi, a bed-cover, also used a.s a I of the Bards. Of its origin, say,s Col. Tod, we are 

wrap|>cr by villagers, I in ignorance. It belongs neither to the Solar nor 

CiiAUIdi, Hind. An a.s.sessment equal to a i lainar races. The capital of the Cbawiira was the 


fourth of the original stamlard assessment, which j insular Deobunder, on the coast of Saurashtra ; 
the Mafjiattas compelled other nationalities in : and the celebrated temple of Soinuath, with many 
Tn<Iia to pay, as the fee for a])staining from ravag- i others on that coast, dedicated to Balnatb, or the 
jug their countries. They collecte<I it thrcaigh sun, is attributed to the tribe of the Saura, or 
their own agents. A quarter, a fourth part. — ll". worshippers of the sum The Balabhi princes -were 
CHAUTHI. Hind. The ceremony of untying siiccecjied in the rule of Gujerat by the Chaura, 
the -wedding bracelet on the fourth day after con- wiio iinally established their capital, in a.ik 7-H], at 
summation. — W, Anhalwara, now Pabm, and became one of the 

CHAU WAN. Hind. A millet of E. Oudh. greatest dynasties of India. The last xvij a dying 
CHAVALAN, low caste Nairs? who arc fisher- in a.d. 93*1 without male issue, -was succeeded by 
men. — Wilson, ^ his son-in-law, a prince f)f the Rajput tribe of 

CHAVALAPUKI KADA. Tfx. Andrographis Salonka or Chalukya, whose family -were chiefs of 


eohioides, Nees. 


Kalian in the Dekhan, above the Ghats. — Elphin- 


CHAVANNEBIA ESCULENTA, a creeper of \ stone's Jlistoru of h/dia^ I Tod's Rajasthan, 

Burma; yields caoutchouc. Its girth, is IS inches, | i. p. lol. 

and its crown covers an area of IiiijO square feet. — . CHAWTTT. Mai.ay. Bark cloth from Arto- 


Marlham; Penw, Park. 

CHAVIOA BETLE. d/a/. Betle vine. 

Piper betel, Linn. 

Pan, ^ . . Bekg., Hind. \ ettilei, .... Tau. 
Ku-tsing, .... C'fiix. Kainmeraku, . , , Tec. 
Betle leaf pepper, . Exu. Nagabali, .... „ 

Vetta, .... AIaleal, Tainulapuku, ... 

Tins trailing prlant is cultivated in many parts 
of India and through the Archipelago for its leaf 
(pan), which is used to enwrap ingredients— betle- 
nut, quicklime, aromatics, astringents — ^presented 
to guests on ceremonial visits. The plant thrives 
best in a stiff soil. This is well ploughed or dug, 
thoroughly cleaned and levelled, then enclosed 
with stakes and brushwood, and covered with a 
roof of seutha grass, Saccharum procerum. 


I carpus elastica. 

I CHAIVUT. By. Chcnopodiiun viride, Roxh, 

I Oil AY A. Jap. A tea-house. 

CHAYxi. Sansk. a shadow, from Clia, a 
covering, or disappearance. See Surya. 

CHAIA. Benu. /Erua lanata, juss. 
CHAYA.U-KA-d"OE. Bcrai. Amoora rohituka. 
CHAVNDPOLLA. Tel. Trichosanthes cu- 
cumerina. 

CHAYKOOKA, Maleal, Gapparis Heyneana. 
OIIAY BOOT. Akolo-Tel. 


Emboorel, . . . Ta.U. 
ilammisserem Taja', „ 


Tnlieri velloo, 
Cliaya veru, 


wiui siaKcs ana orusuwooa, ana coverea witn a Tin*.. n i i 

roof of BC-utha grass, Saccharum procerum. Ohleiihinfli-i mnliellMti 

Shallow trcuchcs /feet wWe and f. or fi iud.os “i r k d ?, s .1 ? ? ® 

deep, and iiboul; o fwt apart, arc next scooped out pAio,, „,,n *),„ 

and filled with water, and when tlie proiind is „ " j i xi ^ India, but also 

thoroughly saturated the planting beginsf A full- f T i’ Xb prefer the wild 

grown plant is cut down to the roots, which are ^ 


wnicli 111 tiiree or rour days arise from the 

each forms a separate plant. Planting goes on nuah. j r 7 'T"' 

from February to April, and each row receives two , ’^^tdi;,, dvb vtl fi. fff ® 

or three waterings daily. Ti.o stripi.ing of the ' ! .> 7^^’ » red dye sumlar to mun- 

leaves commencas about the middle of June, .and : 

continues regularly for about a year, when the site A * ‘i ***^^*’® Madura is 

is abandoned. The lo.aves arc packed in bundles ' tins superiority 

of 200, called dholi, and the koli arc sold at , chemical effect which 

from li pice to 14 annas per dholi, according to ■ + ^ of the Yigay river has upon it, and not 
the Qualib and asre of the leaf. Pan nl.anttare I *? Peculiar excellence of the dye itself. Wild 


the quality and age of the leaf. Pan plants are i ..i ' i, n t •'.a — 

grown to protect ferns, caladiums, and other I ^ considered to yield 
foliage plants from sun and frost. See Betle, or one-fourth more colouring matter 

CHAVICA liOXBrEGHII, U!,. ' .1 ™u?SiLr.“ 

1 *. quality of the root. Roots of two years’ growth 

"•ffiWaraz " Ae Pfrs’ ^1*6“ ‘ ‘T procurable. It is said that 

pul,Pipool’, . . ’beng.' KattAerpk; .’ M.ttkvi. “'my root rapidly detenorates _ by being kept in 
li-khyen, . . . Burm. PippuH, . , . Sansk. ^ in any dark place, 

h-poli, , . , Ohix. Krishna pipjmli, „ When cultivated, the minute seeds are gathered, 

ppili, ■ . • . Dek. Tipili, . . Tam., Singh, together with the surface sand, and sown in land 

pla mni, . . , Hind. IxpiBu, Pipul, . Tel. previously prepared. It is watered for a year, and 

this plant is extensively cultivated, but it grows then dug, and sells at Rs. 20 the candy of 500 lbs. 

m 


FMbu>daraz, Ali.,PERS. Tabee, . , 

Pipul, Pipool, . . Beng. Katta f erpali. 
Pei-khyen, . . . Burm. Pippuli, . 

Pih-poli, , . , Ohin. Krishna pipp- 

Pippili, .... Dek. Tipili, . . 


. Maleal. 
.■ Sansk. 


Pipla mul, 


Krishna pippuli, „ 
Tipili, . . Tam., Singh. 


Hind. 1 Pipulu, Pipul, 





CHAY BOOT. 


CHAT BOOT. 


If left longer in tise ground it Increases in value, Tiie yarn liaving been tlioroogldy iiiibucxi witli 
and does not reqniri,* fnrjlier watcliing. tliis mordant, is dried in tiie sail for Bome lionrs ; 

YTiiCii first sown, it is immediately watered with it is then again soaked and dried as before. Ilie 
water m which cow-diuig has been dissolved, same night it is treated with nn add i tic rtjal portion 
This binds the surface, and proven ts the seeds of mordant. Is put into covered vessels, and allowed 
being blown about by tlie winds. The dyers in I to remain till morning. If any mordant remain, 
the Peiiinsuk of India test the value of the root ! the same process is again repeated, 
by mixing some of the pounded root and quick- . The yarn: is at night, moistened with the lye 
lime. If good, the mixture soon assiimes a fine first- prepared j diluted with one-third of its ljulk 
red colour, if the luixiure become pale or brown, of water,- and put into covered vessels. The yarn 
or if no change of colour take |>iaec, it is con- -in drying,' it .should be remarked, should have 
sidered of little or of no value, if a white colour the position constantly changed, to prevent the 
prevail in the Inside of the lairk and on the wood, ' mordants or lye- from accumulating In the lower 
it may be pretty certain that the root is spoiled ; part. ' . ■ 

a green colour is a sure indication of its goodness Kext day the yanr is spread out to dry on the 
(Bhode, MSS.). It funiishes the culom^ bamboo. , It k taken in at nigiit, and treated 

for the dundile red for which the chintzes of S. with iye. This alternate soaking or thorough. 
India are famous. , Chay.root forms a co'naider- moistening with lye 'at night and e.xposiU’e during 
a.bie article of export from b'eylon. It grows the day are continued without interniksiou till 
tliere spontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground the yarn appears saturated with lye, or, in fact, 
on the sea-coaHt. Tiie ciiilivated roots arc slender, till the oil is converted into soap. This, if the lye 
Avith a few lateral filues, and from one to two is sufficiently strong, may uecnpy five days. This 
feet long. Attention Avas drawn to it as a dye- is ascertained by Avashing a few inches from off 
stul! in i70y |jy a special minuie of the Board of the bundle in water holding some astringent in 
Trade recommending its importation ; but Dr. solution • a Avliitisli scum Avill arise, and it is from 
Bancroft's report discouraged its further importa- the feeling of this scum Avhem worked between 
tion. the hands, and the appearance of it afterwards, 

Dr. lleyne's descrijition of dyeing cotton yam that they determine the state. The Avorkman 
Avith chay root is as follows : — being satisfied of the completion of this process, 

The yarn, being Avashed and untwisted, that it the yarn is again Jiioistened for one day, morning 
may not become entangled, and being so separated and evening, Avith much diluted lye or plain 
that every part may be equally penetrated by the Avater. The yarn may be immediately washed, 
colouring matter, is divided into bundles of thirty but the process is much improved by retaining it 
or forty threads, through each of Avlnch at the for some Aveeks, probably to alioAV the anamalizing 
middle and extremities a cotton thread is loosely matter to get fixed. 

sewed, but so as to allow of every thread being Before Avashing it thoroughly, the yarn is Avashed 
exposed to the sun’s rays Avlien hung up, and the in a small quantity of water, AA’hlch, receiving the 
threads spread out on a bamboo. soapy particles in solution, is retained by the 

The yarn is Avashed and cleansed in cold Avater, dyer under the deiiomiiiation of tsiky. It gradn- 
aided by half an hour's maiiipulatioii ; it is then ally acquires some consistence and a disagreeable 
kept in Avater in covered A'essels till it acquires a smell. The yarn is then Avashed in a tank till 
putrid smell, Ayhicli takes place in from twenty- nothing of the mordant seemingly remains, but 
four to thirty-six hours, during Avhich it is the smell and a certain softness to the touch, 
occasionally pressed and worked for a quarter Occasionally the Avhole process is again repeated, 
of an hour together ; it is then to be Avashed as The yarn being thus thoroughly impregnated 
clean as possible, beaten on a stone or earthen Avith the mordant, a cold infusion of cassa leaves 
pot, and then hung up to dry. in Avater is made, and after some hours the yarn 

While this process is going on, a lye is prepared is put into it and handled in such a manner as to 
of the ashes of the plantain or other tree in cold expose every thread to its action. It is allowed to 
water. It is an ohjeet to have this lye of sutEcient remain therein all flight. The quantity of leaf 
strength, Avliicli is determined by adding to a used in the infusion is so great that it resembles a 
small quantity about half as much gingelly oil and paste. 

giving to it a gentle motion. Should it turn Next morning the Avater is Avrung out from the 
immediately Avhite, liaving no visible globules of yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken off, and 
oil swdmnung on tlie surface, it is good. fx'esli ones Avith an equal quantity of chay root 

The quantity required of clean lye being poured substituted ; for half a pound of yarn a handful 
off and strained, sheep dung, in the proportion of of each is sufficient. After tAVO hours the yarn is 
three ounces to a pint of lye, is dissolved in one- laid in the liquor. 

half of it, and this solution is again strained. The same process is repeated on the third day ; 
The other half of the iye is mixed Avith half its by this time the yarn usually changes to a reddish- 
bulk of gingelly oil and half as much tsiky (the yelloAV colour, Avitli occasional red spots. A liquor 
saponaceous AA^ater procured during and retained in Avhich to soak the yarn is now^ prepared of a 
from former process, being, in fact, a solution of handful of chay root in Avater. 
soap in Avater) ; the two liquors arc then mixed On the fourth day the yarn Avill appear in the 
together, and if things are faAmurable a milky eAmning of a light red colour. It is to be treated 
scum arises. in the same manner as on preceding days, and a 

The proportions required for say half a pound similar liquor to the last-named is x^repared for 
of yarn Avould be, — gingelly oil, half a pint by soaking it in at night. 

tAVO pints : tsiky (soapy liquor from former pro- On the fifth day the yarn is Avashed in a tank, 
cess), a quarter of a pint ; sheep dung, two or and afterwards dried in the sun. As usual, for 
three ounces. soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared of 
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CHAYEUKA. 


CHEESE. 



pounded cassa leaves, mixed witii gingelly oil Krishna resorted, once as a fugitive, and again as a 
sufficient to form a dry paste, of which about half conqueror. See Krishna. 

an ounce is mixed in the usual portion of water ; CHEDUBA, a moderately high island, extend- 
after standing two hours, a handful of chay root ing from kt. 18° 40' to 18° 56' N., its greatest 
is added, autl the yarn immediately immersed for breadth being almost 15 miles. Its N, peak is in 
the night. long. 93° 31' E. Area, 120 square miles. It is a 

The'^mode of proceeding on the sixth day is pre- volcanic island, lies off Arakan, and is about 
cisely similar, but the liquor for the night is 1760 feet high ; it was lifted 10 feet up about the 
prepared wholly of chay root. year a.d. 1750. Population in 1872, 22,078. 

On the seventh clay the yarn is again washed, Petroleum is found in severab parts of the island ; 
dried, etc. On this and the next day it is and at the N.IY. corner is a site, known as the 
immersed in a liquor composed of equal parts of volcano, from which issues an inflammable gas. 
cassa leaves and chay root in water. The neighbouring seas of Cheduba and Kamree 

The yarn is now boiled in a liquor composed of need epeful navigation. Hallstead gives an account 
that strained from it at the last night's process, of it in Bl. As. Trans., 1841, x. p. 350. It was 
with the addition of chay root, a handful for half taken from the Burmese on the 27th May 1854.— 
a pound of yarn, and sufficient water to give lionibnrijh ; Dr.Biiist; Imp. Gaz. 
room to agitate the yarn freely. The pot con- CIIEDU BADDU DUMPA. Tel. Dioscorea 


liorn'lmrffh ; IJr.Buht; Imp. Gaz. 
CIlEi)U BADDU DUMPA. Tel. 


taining the liquor is placed on the fire, which is pulchella, 11. iii. 801. The name signifies ^ bitter 
kept up briskly till it begins to boil ; it is then climbing tuber.’ Kot uncommon in the forests of 
kept Bimmering till a rose-coloured froth rises the Manyam lands,inthehillcountry of Yizaga- 
and covers the surface, wlien the fire is withdrawn, patani and Ganjain. Chedu bira, Luffa amara, 
and the pot with its contents allowed to cool A. iii. Chedu potla, Trichosanthes cucuinerina, A. 
gradually. During the boiling the contents of the GHEEHEE, a Gujar tribe, 

pot are stirred quickly, so as to expose the yarn as OHEEL, also Cheer. Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

little fis possible to the action of tlie air. When Plentiful on the lower hills of the Himalaya ; its 
cold, the yarn is taken out and washed in a tank, upper limit is 6000 feet. — Captain Gerard. 
beaten as usual, and dried iii the sun ; its colour CHEEL. Hind. A kite. 'The word is applied 

should be a bright and lively red. If it fail, it is to the Haliastur Indus, which is called the Saukar 


occasionally brightened by steeping once more in 
a liquor composed with cassa leaves and chay 
root, the former being mixed fii*st with a little 


gingelly oil. .V temporary brilliancy is further Europe. 


! cheel, or Siva’s kite, and is known to Europeans 
I as the Brahmany kite; also name of the Milvus 
ater or common kite of India, Malayana, and E. of 


given by putting it in a cold infusion of safar 
w'ood. — Uohde ; M. E. J. It.; Simmonds. See Dyes, 
CHAYEUKA. Maleal. Capparis Heyneana. 
CHE-ANA, literally six annas, a clan of the 
Garo, w'ho are rated at six annas, 

CHEAYTI. Bencl Agathotes cherayta. 


CHEEKA. Beng., Hind. Panicurn iniliaceum. 

CHEENAPU. 'J'am. Lagersti'semiaIndica, Jyk??. 

OHEE-KEB. Burm. This tree, of maximum 
girth 4 cubits, and maximum length 224 feet, is 
abundant in d’avoy and Mergui. When seasoned 
it sinks in water. The flowers have an intolerably 


CHEBULIC MYKOBALAK. Six kinds of fetid, sickening smell, hence its name. It is used 


chebulic myrobalans are used in India, all known 
as Halileli : — 

H.-i-Zira, is the fruit dried when just formed, 
and the size of a cumin seed or Zira. 


H.-i-Javi, the fruit dried when the size of a Jao the Pan jab. See Jat. 


by the Burmese for boxes, tables, etc., and is a 
long -fibred, tough wood when new, but rots 
readily . — Captain Dance. 

CHEENEH, a subdivision of the ffat race in 


or barley-corn. 

H.-i-Zingi, the fruit dried wdien of a larger size, 
and black like a Negro. 

H.-i-Cliini, larger than H.-i-Zingi, and green- 
ish. 

H.-i-Asfar, the fruit near maturity, and yellow. 
H. -i-Kabuli, the fruit at full maturity. Mature 


Kabul myrobalans sell for a rupee ajiiece in the Wrightia antidysenterica. 


CHEEP. GuJ. Mother-of-pearl shell ; a cor- 
ruption of the Persian sipi, any shell or mollusc. 

CHEER, a pheasant of the Himalaya, also called 
Gharir ; Pliasianus Wallichii. 

CHEERA MELLA. Hind. Phvllanthus longi- 
foiius. 

CHEERL Sansk. Mimusops hexandra ; also 


Bombay market, under the name of Sarwar-i- CHEERONJI. 
Hindi. 

CHEOHAR. Hind. Rhus buckiaiiiela. Oharuli ka tel, 


Hind. Buchanan ia latifolia. 
Its Oil. 

Hind, j Sare pai)pu mina, . Tel. 


GHECHER, under the Mahoinedan system of •‘^Jare pappu yennai, Tam. | 
land-tax, lands wdiich had suffered from inunda- The kernels of the fruit are eaten by the natives 
tion or excessive rains, the rent of which was of India to promote fatness; they abound in a 
remitted for five or six yearn. See Khiraj. straw-coloured, sw’-eet-tasted, and limpid oil, which 

CHEDA. Pers. a funeral pillar erected by seldom extracted. The tree grows plentifully, 
the Brahui nomades, modern representations of — Mad. Ex. Jiir. Eep. 
the ancient Buddhist chod’ten or chaitya. They CHEESE. 

are, like the cairns or tsalai of the Afghans, piled ffu-fu, Niu-nai-ping, Chin. Caseiis, Lat. 

over the graves of their holy men and martyrs. — Ju-ping, Tsiang-shwui, „ Keju, Malay.' 

Bellew. " Kaas, Dur. Qiirijo, .... Poet. 


cr the graves of their holy men and martyrs. — Ju-ping, Tsiang-shwui, „ Keju, Malay. 

dlew. Kaas, Dur, Qiieijo, .... Poet. 

CHEDARASI. Tel. Mollugo spergula, X. 1™^°' nl’,. 

rHPmTTr'^ ^ . . Gcj., hind., Junnukatti, .' 'tam! 

eharakh puja. Formaggio, Cacio, . It. Jimmigedda, . . .Tel. 

ants. ^ Cheese is made by the natives of India, but that 

CiliiiDi, a kingdom in Saurashtra to which ' used by Europeans is imported, and is knowm in 
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. Lat. 
Malay. 
POEI’. 
Bus. 
. Sf. 
Tam. 
. Tel. 





the market bynames deiivedfrotn the places of j the cart, while the cheet.i is rewarded with. 


manufacture, such as single and double Gloucester, 
Stilton, Cheddar, Dunlop, Dutch, Cheshire, etc. 


leg for his success. Jei'don regards as one species 
the three cheetas of India, riz. the two varieties of 


Cheese is made from milk in Gliina, also from a Pelis pardus, the panther and the leopard ; also 
mixture of cream and butter, and called tsiang- tbe black cheeta or black leopard, Fells inelas, 
shwui. In Britain tbe chief season for cheese- Peron. The hunting leopard or shikari cheeta is 
making is from May to September, and it is carried the maned leopard, Felis jiibata, the pard of the 
on in nearly every county ; bnt particular districts ancients. — Schreder ; Miind/s Sketches in Lidia. 
have acquired great repute. In Cheshire cheese, CHEETA-MEINA, a branch of the i\l‘eena 
the salt is well mixed with the curd, and not race, from whom spring the Mair or Mera clan, 
merely rubbed on the outside. This, which is the the mountaineers of Raiputana, one of the abori- 


most celebrated English cheese, is made in quan- 
tities amounting to nearly 14,000 tons annually. 


ginal races of India, whose country is styled 
Mairwara, or ‘ the region of hills.’ The Mair 


The average annual produce of cheese in Great branch of the Meena is also called Mairote and 
BritainandIrelandis80,0G0 tons, most of which is Mairawut. Mairwara is that portion of the 
made in Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, and Aravalli chain between Komulmir and Ajmir, a 
Derbyshire. The rich cheese called Stilton is made space of about 90 miles in length, and varying in 
in Leicestershire ; it is not sufficiently mellow^ for breadth from 6 to 20. Rajputana rises from 3000 
use under two years old. Double and single to 4000 feet above the level of the sea. Mera 
Gloucester cheese is also well known. The former is ‘a mountain^ in Sanskrit; Mairawut and 
is made of the milk and cream, the latter of the Mairote, ‘ of or belonging to the mountain ; ' the 
milk and half tbe cream. Bath and York are name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, has 
famous for cream cheeses. Good cheeses are pro- the same signification. The Meena race consists 
duced in large quantities in Holland. In Gouda of as many branches as their conquerors, the 


cheese, which is considered the best in that 
country, muriatic acid is used instead of rennet. 


Rajputs. All these wild races have the vanity to 
mingle their pedigree with that of their conquerors, 


Hence it is never infested with mites. Parmesan though in doing so they stigmatize themselves. 


cheese from Parma, in Italy, is skim-milk cheese, 
owing its rich flavour simply to the fine herbage 
on the banks of the river Po. Swiss cheese, 


The Cbeeta-Meena accordingly claim descent from 
a grandson of the last Ohauhan emperor of Dehli. 
Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lakh a, the 


especially that of Gruyere, is pleasing to some nephew of the Ohauhan king. The cocoaniit was 


tastes. It is flavoured with lierbs. — PwiUnson^ 
p. 359 ; Faulkner; M^Cidloclds Cominercinl Dic- 
tionary ‘FIX: Statist, of Commerce. 

CHEESE-MACARONI, Ju-sien, Chinese, is 
made by the Chinese. 


sent from Jeysulmir, offering princesses of that 
house in marriage, but an investigation into their 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were the 
issue of a Meena concubine, and their birth being 
thus revealed, they became exiles from Ajmir, 


CHEETA.' Hind. The several leopards and and associates with their maternal relatives, 
panthers of India are so named. The word, Unail espoused the daughter of a Meena chieftain, 
meaning spotted, is so used by the natives of by whom he had Cheeta, whose descendants 


India, but they prefix another word to indicate 
the particular animal intended. Generally, by 
the word cheeta is meant the Felis leopardus. 


enjoy almost a monopoly of power in Mairwara. 
The sons of Cheeta, who occupied the northern 
frontier near Ajmir, became Mahomedans about 


Schn-h. The F. pardus is called the tendwa, also the 15th century, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
chita and chita-bag ; it is tbe larger cheeta or from the founder of the race, was created Dawad 


pard or panther, and the hunting leopard the 
shikari cheeta. The black or kala cheeta is sup- 
posed by some to be a variety of the F. pardus. 
The smaller variety, the leopard, is the gor- 


Khan by the hakim of Ajmir ; and as Athoon 
was his residence, the ‘ Khan of Athoon ’ signified 
the chief of the Mairotes. Athoon is still the 
chief town of the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and 


bacha or bor-bacha, or bibia-bag. The hunting Rajosi are the principal towns adjoining Athoon. 
leopard, the Felis jubata, is carried to the field Anoop also took a Meena wife, by whom he had 
on a flat- topped cart without sides, drawn by two Burrar, whose descendants have contniued true 


bullocks. Each animal has two attendants, and 
is loosely bound by a collar and rope to the back 


to tbeir original tenets. Their chief places are 
Burrar, Bairawara, Mundilla, etc. The Meena 


of the vehicle, but is also held by the keepers by wei*e always notorious for their lawless habits; 
a strap round the loins. A leathern hood covers and importance has been attached to them so far 
their eyes. By skilful management the cart back as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated 
approaches within two hundred yards of the prince of Ajmir, whom the Bard Chand states to 
game. The cheeta is then unhooded and loosed have reduced them to submission, making them 


from its bonds, and it drops quietly off the cart. 
It approaches them at a slow, crouching canter, j 


carry water in the streets of Ajmir. Like all 
mountaineers, they break out whenever the 


masking itself by every bush and inequality of hands of power are feeble. In the autumn of 
ground. As soon, however, as they begin to 1882 the Meena committed a cruel outrage in 
show alarm, he quickens his pace, and is in the the tcirxitOTj. —-Tod's P\,aja$tlian^ 1. p. 

midst of the herd in a few bounds, rolls over the 681, 

one he fixes on, and in an instant is sucking the CHEETOO, a famous Pindaii chief of the 
life-blood from its throat. The instant that the early part of the 19th century, who would not 


one he fixes on, and in an instant is sucking the CHEETOO, a famous Pindaii chief of the 
life-blood from its throat. The instant that the early part of the 19th century, who would not 
deer is pulled down, a keeper runs up, hoods the yield to the British, but sought refuge in forests, 
cheeta, cuts the victim’s throat, and, receiving where he was deserted by all his followers. His 
some of the blood in a wooden ladle, thrusts it mangled body was at length found in a tiger’s 
under the leopard’s nose. The antelope is then lair, with his sword, and a letter-case holdino' 
dragged away and placed in a receptacle under some important papers. — Hebci\ ii. 551. 
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CHEESE-MACARONI. 


CHEETOO. 


CHEETUL. 









CHEETUL. Hm». Tbe spotted deer. Axis 

macuktiis. 

CHEETZ. Mahu. Taniariiidus Mica, Limu 
GliEGA. Tel. SaiaseYiera RoxburgEiana. 
CHEGAGABDA, Tel. Yangueria, spinosa. | 
CHEGO, a raei*. in Malabar, wlio >seein to be j 
noticed by ’ATilHon as tbe Chegavaii or Chekavaii, j 
and whom lie describes as a man of low caste, ; 
commonly a Tair, one wlmse occupation is draw- | 


CHEITUN. 

Axis their migrations, they appoint a cheh’l wasti, or 
captain of forty, and a director-general. 
iiin. CHEHOOPi.' Beng. A pale brownish- coloured 
i. * cordage of Birbliiim, coarse, and of moderate 
^sa. strength. — Itoijle. 

0 be I CHEIEANTHUS ANNUUS. Lhm. 
ivan I ^hi-farinani, . . Htxd. | Todri safaid, , , Hind. 
:aste’ ; The natives of Indica recognise five kinds of 
raw- i seed, which they distinguisli by their flowers. 


house adjoined that of an Ajari (carpenter), being 
occupied as usual in washing a cloth in water 
mixed with ashes, and having no one at hand to 
hold the other end of it, called to a young 
daughter of the Ajari, who y^as alone in the 
house, to assist her. The child, not knowing that 
this was an infriugeineiit of the laws of her caste, 
did as she was requested, and then went home. 
The waslierwmman was emboldened by this affair 
to enter the xVjari’s house a few days afterwards, 
and upon the latter demanding angrily how she 


Cheir, the hand, and Anthos, a ffower, derives its 
English name from growing wild on old walls 
and ruins in England. It is of a light yellow^ 
colour, but, when cultivated in gardens, assumes 
a rich dark tint, mixed with brown ; the double 
variety of a yellow colour, and striped with deep 
orange. In the Panjab it is called Laliori subu. 
It has small linear, acute, reddish seeds (todri 
surkh, lal todri), and the flowers said to be cordiac 
and emenagogue, are used in paralysis. — Poive-IL. 

CHEIRONEGTES, the frog-ffsh of the British, 


dared to cross his thresliold, the woman answered in India, belong to the family of Lophiadse ^or 
scornfully that he belonged now to the same anglers, and are met within many seas. In this 
caste as she did, since her daughter had helped to group the bones of the carpus form arms that 
hold her cloth. The Ajari, learning the disgrace support the pectoral fins, and enable these fishes 
that had befallen him, killed the washerwoman, to walk along the moist ground, almost like quad- 
Upon this her friends complained to Cherarn rupeds. Cheironectes immaculatus, Imppell, has 
Perumal, who espoused tlicdr cause, and threatened feet or claws rather than fins. Hartwig mentions 
the carpenters, whereupon the latter combined a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands and the southern 
to<^etlier to take refuge in Ceylon, where they hemisphere, remarkable for its hideous appearance 
were favourably received by the king of Kandy. I and its capability of surviving for several days on 
Cherarn Perumal liegged the king of Kandy to ; land.— Ceylon, p. 380. See Pishes, 
send them back, promising to do them no in|ury. CHEIROPTERA, the bats. 

The Ajari did not place entire confidence in these gbaave souris, . . Pe. i Nottoh . . , . . _ Ir. 

promises, Iwt astel the king to seM ! Hkd! I ShK% i Pees! 

twoOhego and tiieiT Wives, to Witness Giieram Peru- pipistrelli, , . . . It. ! Trinjan, . . . . Tam. 


mal''s conduct towards them, and to protect them. ^ sub-order of mammals of the order Primates. 
The king granted their request, with the stipula- |)atg, or flitter nice, derive their scientific 

tion that on all occasions, such as wedctings and Greek words, Cheir, a hand, 

deaths and other ceremomp, the Ajan ^should Pteron, a wing, from the circumstance that a 
bestow three measures of rice on each of fh^^e membranous fold of their skin, commencing from 
Chego and then* descendants, as a tribute for this neck, spreads out between their fore feet 


protection, — a custom which still exists. If the 
Ajari is too poor to afford the outlay, he is still 
obliged to present the requisite quantity of rice, 
whicii is then given back to him again, — the 
rights of the Chego being thus maintained. 
Prom these two couples all the Chego of Malabar 
are said to be descended. This caste comes next 
below that of the Siidra, but is considered much 
less lionourable. In times of civil war or rebellion, 
the Chego are bound to take up arms for the law- 
ful sovereign ; and some princes employed them 
as soldiers on other occasions, if they had not a 
sufficient force of Nairs. Their principal occupa- 
tion is that of drawing cocoanut toddy, which is 


their neck, spreads out between their fore feet 
and their fingers. They include four families, viz. , 
Fam, Pteropopidie, Fnigivorous bats. 

3 Cteii. — Pteropus, 4 species LCynop terns, 2 species; 
Macroglossiis, 1 species. 

Fam, Yampyridie, A^ampire bats. Sub-Fam. Megader- 
matinse. 

1 Gem— Megaderma, 4 species. 

Su^-Fam. Ehinolophiiu'e, 

5 Gen. — Ehiiiolophiis, 11? species; Hipposideros, 10 
species ; Ctelops, 1 species ; Rhinoponia, 1 
species ; Nycteris, 1 species. 

Fani, Noctilionidie. Sitl-Farn. Tapliozoime. 

1 Gen. — Tapliozous, 5 species. 

Suh’-Fam, aNoctilonime. 

2 Gen. — ^Nyctinomiis, 1 species; Cheiroineles, 1 species. 

Fam, A^espertilionidEe. Biih~Fam. Scotopiiiliiuc. 


compulsory on their caste. The Chego are sub- j ^ Gen.— ScotopHlus, 11 species ; Noctiilinia, 1 species ; 


divided into two castes, the Chego and the Twen 
Chego. 

0 HEH AL TAN, properly Chahal Tan . Near the 
Jahan Numa, in Shiraz, is a building called Chabai 
Tan, ‘the forty bodies or persons;’ another the 
Haft Tan, or ‘seven persons, V from the number 
of holy men there buried. — Oimley's Travels. 


Nycticejus, 8 species. 

;S' ub-Farn. A\‘Spertilioninpe. 

8 Gen.— Lasiunis, 1 species LIurina, 2 species ; Keri- 
voula, 5 species ; A^espertilo, 7 si^ecies ; 
Alyotis, 6 species ; Blecotus, 3 species ; Bar- 
bastellus, 3 species ; Nyctopliilus, 1 species. 
Some of the frugivorous bats are eaten in the 
East. The Indian fruit-bats are Fteropms Edwardsi 


OHEH’L-WASTI, or captain of forty, amongst and Pt. Leschenaultii ; that of Australia, Pt.polio- 
the Nasiri, a nomade race who occupy the Toliti cepbalus ; and Cynonyctcris collaris is the collared 
and^Hotuld countries in summer, and the Daman fruit- bat. 

or skirts of the Suliman range in winter. In OHEITUN, a Brahman of Naddiya, who in the 
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GHEKAVAN. 


GHELONIA. 


■beginning of the lOtli centuiy introdiiced the 
reforms of Ramariand into Bengal. 

' OHEKAYAN or Chegavan.. - Mal. A toddy- 
drawer in Malabar. — See Cbego. 

CHE-KIANG, a province on the east of China, 
of 57,000 sq[uare miles. It is washed by the China 
Sea. Its chief . towns , are „ Hang-chan,' Ningpo, 
and Wan-chaii. 

CHE-KLiNG EIYEE,; or Pearl , river, disem- 
])ogues after a course of 500 miles. As it passes 
Canton, it divides into two branches, which, 
embracing the island of Honan and the Flat islands, 
re-unite below the Flat islands to form the true 
Pearl river, which flows on in a broad stream, 
receives many tributaries, and Anally empties 
itself by many mouths into the sea below the Bogiie 
Forts, it drains 150,000 square miles. The 
channels are narrow, but most of them are 
navigable by boats to all the large towns in the 
provinces of Kwang-tung and Kiang-si. 

CHEKONADI. Tel. Gadaba Indica, Lcvm, 

CHEiaiRTI TIYYA. Tel. Pentatropis 
microphylla, R. ii. 35. 

CHEL. Hind. Cannabis sativa. 

GHELxi. Hind. Alanginm decapetaliim. 

CHEL AH means literally an adopted depend- 
ant. It neither applies to a slave nor an adopted 
child, but to a person who is admitted to the 
claims of a dependent relation. In use, it means 
a disciple, a pupil, a slave. Tod (ii. 608) says it 
includes servitude or domestic slavery, but implies 
at the same time treatment as a child of the 
family, or disciple. Tod mentions that at Bhynsror 
the head of the establishment came forth to bestow 
his blessing on him and to beg something for his 
order. He, however, in the first place elected 
Colonel Tod one of his chela, or disciples, by 
marking his forehead -with a tika of bhaboot, 
which he took from a platter made of dhak leaves. 
— To(Ps IVarels; Malcolm^ Central India. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL. Bi-ino. Stillingia sebifera. 

. , • CHELIDONIUM MAJITS. . Smith. 

Chi-mii, .... Chin, i Celandine, . . . Enci. 

It is used as an expectorant. 

CHELIFER. Amongst the insects which infest 
books in India are two genera, winch are usually 
regarded as accomplices in the work of destruction, 
but which, on the contrary, pursue and greedily 
feed on the larvm of the death-watch and the 
numerous acari which are believed to be the chief 
depredators that prey upon books. One of these 
maligned genera is a tiny tailless scorpion (Cheiifer), 
of which three species have been noticed in Ceylon, 
the Oil. libroriim, Temp.^ Oh. oblongiun, 
and Oh. acaroides, Hermann, the last of which it 
is believed had been introduced from Europe in 
Dutch and Portuguese books. Another genus of 
book insects is the Lepisma, the fish insect genus, 
and called so by Fabricius from its fish-like scales, 
— ^tiny silvery creatures which feast on the acari and 
soft-bodied insects that infest books. There have 
only been two species described, viz. the L. niveo- 
fasciatus and L. niger, Temp. It has six legs. 

CHE-LING-TCHA-POO, a division of the 
country of the Kalkas, in the district of Pola, 
adjoining the Russian district Selingaky. 

CHELKA DUDUGA. Tel. Unona discolor. 

GHELLxVY'N, Hind., properly Ghilan. An 
invoice, a passport, from Ohilana, to forward. 

GHELLH. Tam. Termites, white ants. 

GHELLUMBRUM, a town in S. Arcot district, 


famous amongst Saiva Hindus lor its shrine, called 
Sabanaiker Koil, to which pilgrims repair. It was 
bunt by one of the kings of Ghola Mimdalura. 
The Hindus of Ceylon and the Hattu Kotta mer- 
chants of Madura contribute largely to its support. 
The single blocks of granite in the gate^vay and 
roof are each 30 feet long and 5 feet square. In 
one part there is a roof supported by 1000 solid 
granite columns j and the lights from the Gopuram, 
122 feet high, can be seen at sea 10 miles distant. 

CHEL-MAR-ZAI, one of the four divisions of 
the Med, a seafaring and fishing population on 
the seaports of the Makran coast ; the other three 
divisions are Guzbur, liormari, and Jellar-zai. 
GHELMERL Hind. Cicca disticha. 
CHELMON ROSTRATHS. Am/L One of the 
archer fishes. Chsetodon rostratus, Shaiv, accord- 
ing to Sir J. E. Temient, is the archer fish of the 
fresh waters of India. On seeing a fly settle over- 
head on a leaf, it propels a drop of water and 
brings it down. See Clnetodon toxotes. 

OHELONIA, an order of reptiles, known as 
tortoises and turtles, generally considered the first 
by zoologists. They are also termed Testndiuata, 
from testudo, the Latin for a tortoise. They 
belong to the section Cataphra eta or shielded 
reptiles ; and the families, genera, and species in 

S. E. Asia are as under : — 

Sub-Class, Eeptilia Proper. 

The Order of Tortoises — Chdonia. 

I. Land Tortoises, Testudinidas. 

Testudo elegans, Schopf., Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

T. Horsfieldii, Afghanistan. 

T. elongata, Blytli, Gamboja, Arakan, Mergui. 

T. Indica, Galai^agos. 

T. radiata, Slimv, Madagascar, 

T. stellata, „ Vizagai)atain, 

T. platynotus, Burma. 

II. Freshwater Tortoises, Emydidie. 

Manouria emys, M. and t^chJ., Penang, Arakan, Tenas- 
serim. 

Ouora Amboinensis, Baud, Eastern India. 

C. flavomarginata, Gray, China, Formosa. 

O, trifasciata, ,, China. 

Gyclemys Oldhami, ,, Mergui, Gamboja. 

Pyxidea Mouhotii, „ Cochin-China. 

Notoclielysplatynota, ,, Singapore. 

Geoemyda spinosa, ,, Tenasserim, Pegu. 

G. grandis, ,, Gamboja. 

G. tricarinata, Blyth, Chybassa. 

Emys oceUata, B. and B., Tenasserim, Pegu. 

E. Bealii, Gray, Southern China. 

E. Tlmrgii, „ Bengal, Penang. 

E. mix tic a, CaMor, Chusan. 

E. nigricans, Gray, Southern China. 

E. nuchalis, Blyth, Java. 

E. nigi’a, BLytJi, Tenasserim. 

E. sebse, - ■■ ■ .. ... . 

E. Sinensis, Gray, Canton, Formosa. 

E. crassicoUis, „ Mergui, Malay Peninsula, Gamboja. 
E. Beevesii, ,, Cochin-China, S. China. 

E. trijuga, Schweigff, Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

E. macx’ocephala, Gray, Siam, Gamboja. 

E. Hamiltonii, „ Lower Ganges. 

Paiigshura tecta, „ 

P. tentoria, „ Dekhan, Indus. 

P. flaviventer, Gthr., Bengal? 

P. Smithii, Gy'uy, Panjab ? 

Batagur baska, Gray, Ganges, Irawadi, Penang, 

B. Thurgii, ,, Central India. 

B. Berdmorei, Blyth, Pegu. 

B. ocellata, Calcutta. 

B. trivittata, „ Moulmein. 

B. lineatus, Gray, Nei>al, Moulmein. 

B. Ellioti, „ Kistna river. 

B. affinis, Cantor, Malay Peninsula. 

B. dhongoka, Gray, Nepal, Assam. 

Platysternum megacephalum, Gray, China, Pegu, 
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CHEMA KURA. 

HI. Freshwater Turtles, Trionycklie. 

Eitiyila granosa, Schopff, , Hiiuliistan, Sikkiiu, Bengal. 

E. C!eyloncnsia, Gray^ Ceylon. 

E. vittata, FeterSj Goa. ^ 

Trioiiyx Sinensis, WcicJiM,, China, Chusan, Formosa, 

T. Gaiigeticus, Ciiv.^ Ganges, Penang, 

T, Javanicus, Schwcjgff, Ganges, Deklian, Penang. 

T. ornatus, Grn?j, Siam, Gamboja. 

T. siibplanus, Srkwemy Singapore, Penang. 

T. Guntheri, Gray. 

Chitraindica, „ Gauges, Malay Peninsula, • 

IV, Marine Turtles, Chelonida}. 

Caoiiana olivacea, EsckecJij coasts. 

Ohelonia virgata, Flem., coasts. 

0. midas, Schw., Bay of Bengal. 

Oaretta squamata, X., coasts. 

C. imbiicata, Schw. , Bay of Bengal. 

Dennatochelys coriacea, L.^ coasts, 

Ohelonia midas is the green turtle; Oaretta i 
imbricata, hawksbill turtle; Oaouana olivacea, 
loggerhead turtle. As an article of food, the 
green turtles (Tortues Franohes of the French) 
are so highly prized that they have become a con- 
siderable article of commerce. The fat of many 
species, when fresh, is used with success in lieu of 
butter and oil in cookery ; and, in^ those kinds 
which have a musky odour (Ohelonia, Oaouana, 
and 0. caretta, for instance), is used for embro- 
cations, leather-dressing, and as lamp-oil. The 
imbricated turtles furnish that valuable article, 
tortoiseshell, or ratlier the best sorts of it, so 
highly prized in ancient and modern times, and so 
ornamental and useful iu the arts. The eggs of all 
species, particularly those of the green turtles, are 
excellent. Chelonophagi inhabited the .shores of 
India and the Red Sea, as Stral>o and Pliny testify. 
They used the shells of the turtles which they 
caught, for roofs for their houses and boats. The 
largest shell seen in modern times was 7 feet.— 
yule\^ Cathay; Eng, Cyc, pp, 1004-1007. See 
Reptiles. 

OHhIMA KURA, also Cdiaraa dumpa. Tel. 
Colocasia antiquorum, Schott, 

CHEMANTI. Tel. Chrysanthemum Rox- 
burghii, Desf. 

CHEMBADI-VADU. Tel. A fisherman. 

CflEMBAGA-NOYEL. Tam. Eugenia jambosa. 

CHEMBRU^fBAKAM, a large tank or reser- 
voir about 14 miles fi’om Madras. It was origin- 
ally formed by tlie native rulers, and held from 
55*61 to 77*80 millions of cubic yards of water, 
and had an area of 4648 acres, or 7*26 square 
miles. The British in the 19th century enlarged 
the head sluice and supply channel -with the 
intention of making the reservoir hold 196*87 
millions of cubic yards ; but its present capacity is 
102*91 millions of cubic yards, and the water 
spread 5729 acres, or 8*95 square miles. 

CPIEMBU NARINGL Maleal. Indigofera 
enneaphylla. 

OHExMISTRY, Kimia, Arab., was largely cul- 
tivated by the Arabs, and, after their conquest 
of Egypt, it spread over the old world. The most 
celebrated alchemists of Europe were Albertus 
Magnus, i^oger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Arnold us 
de Villa Nova, John Isaac Hollandus, Basil Valen- 
tine, Paracelsus, and Van Helmont. 

CHEMMAN. Maia^al. A carrier. SeeChamar. 

OHEMMANUTHl. Tam. Sethia Indica. 

GHEM-MARA. Mal. Amoora roliituka. 

OHEMPAK AM. Mal. Michelia champac, Linn. 

CHEMRI. Hind. Eleuaine fiagellifera. 


OHENK PURI. 

CHEMITDU. Tel. Euphorbia tirucalli, L. 
E. cutteamundu. See Cutteamundoo. 

CHEMULxV or Chemuda, the Semylla of Greek 
writers. 

CHENA. Hind. Paniciim miliaceum. It is 
sown and reaped in the hot season after all the 
rabi crops have been cut. It needs much 
water, hence the saying— 

^ Chena ji ka lena, 

Choudah pani dena, 

Byar chale to, na lena na dena.’ 

To get the chena crop, water it fourteen times. 
If a blast strike it, then neither harvesting nor 
selling. It is a very precarious crop. — Elliot. 

GHENAB, next to the Sutlej, is the largest of 
the five great rivers of the Panjab. It is also called 
the Trimab. Ptolemy called it Sindabal or San dn- 
Mlis, but the Greek historians of Alexander 
called it Akesines. Its source is in the high hind 
of Tibet, about lat. 32^ 50' N., and long. 77'" 40' 
E., near the Bara Lacha pass. The Chandra and 
Bhaga rise on opposite sides of the Bara Lacha 
pass, which is in lat. 32° 45' N., and long. 77° 22' 
E. ; and as their junction form the Olienab, they 
give also its Sanskrit name, Chandrabhaga, or 
moon garden. It runs north-*vYest to Muriimur- 
dwim; south-west to its confluence with the Jlielum, 
thence south-west to the Ghara, or continuation of 
the Sutlej. Its length to the Ghara is 765 miles. 
It descends at the average rate of 40 feet per 
mile for the first 200 miles. Its estimated eleva- 
tion at Kishtawar is 5000 feet. It receives the 
Siiruj Bhagu, Murumnrdwun, and the Dhark, all 
short streams. It becomes navigable for timber 
rafts at Aknur. Above Darwas it is a rapid river, 
running through a deep rocky channel. 

The portion of it which passes through the 
territories of the maharaja of Kashmir is about 
200 miles long. From the junction of the Chandra 
and Bhaga at Tandi, in British Lahul, to Aknur, 
where the river debouches upon the plains, its 
length is about 300 miles. The fall, according to 
General A. Cunningham, is 84 feet per mile from 
Tandi to Kishtawar, and 26 feet per mile from 
Kishtawar to Aknur. The flora of the upper 
valley agrees in most respects with that of Kuna- 
war ; lower down there is an approach to the 
vegetation of the Outer Himalaya. In the basins 
of the Chenab and Jhelum are four distinct races, 
but all of Aryan origin, viz. the Dogra, Pahari, 
Kashmiri, and Gbaibati. The races on its valley 
call it Sanda Bhaga, Jenab, Ghenab, Jenal, and 
Glienal. — Poivell, 532 ; Thomson's 25% S4S ; Cleg- 
horn, Rep. 134, 153 ; Panjah, i. 10, 11. 

CHENA CULTIVATION. Anglo-Singh. In 
Ceylon, Chena means scrub land, patches of forest, 
burned, cleared, and cultivated for two or three 
years, and then abandoned and allowed to become 
forest lands again. This destructive form of culti- 
vation is known as Kumari on the western coast 
of India. — Tennent; Dr. Cleghorn. See Kumari. 

CHENA-GHANRL Beng. Xyris Indica. 

GIIENEBROON, a large tree of Akyab used in 
house-building; plentiful in the Ramree and 
Sando way districts.— (7aZ. Cat. Ex. 18G2. 

CHENK PURI, also Thungon-Pari. Burm. 
The elytra or wing-cases of the genus Buprestis, 
order Coleoptera. See Beetles. They are used 
for ornamenting the dress and person; 5000 
mamids procurable during the rains. Price in 
Akyab, from G to 7 rupees per maund. 


CHENNA. 

GHENNA, also CMiina. Tam. Small. Many 
towns seem to be cfilled from this w'ord. 

GHENNA. Hind. , Cicer, arietinum, Lhm, 
This is called Bengal gram^ in contradistinction 
to Koolti or Madras gram, Dolichos iTnitioriis. 
Properly Ohanna. 

.GHENNANGL .Tel.,' ..Lagersfcroemia macro- 
carpa, A., and L./parvifiora, ,it..ii,',505. ■ ■ | 


CHENSIJ KARRIR. 

river and the Kistna, and known locally as the 
Niilla~Mulla and the Lankamulia ; oecitpy the 
Palieondah hills to the west of the Nellore district, 
but chiefly in the Nandikandah pass, on the road 
between Gumbum and Ghooty, where they serve 
as watchmen and guides. They inhabit clearings 
in the forest, live in beehive-shaped huts like the 
African, Nicobarian, and many of the ruder 


CHENNAPPA NAYAKKAR, father-in-law Asianesian tribes. These are of wdcker-work, 
of the Nayakkar of Chingleput, a petty local withwallsabout three feet high, and a conical straw 
chieftain; a feudatory of the Ghandragiri raja, roof, with a screen for a door. The women dress 
from whom the English obtained possession of a like the wanderingf emale basketmakers, whom they 
little fort on the coast, which they converted into resemble in features. They speak Teliigu with a 
a fortified factory, and it became the fortress and harsh and peculiar pronunciation. They look on 
town of Madras, which is known to the native weaving and other manufacturing arts with con- 


inhabitants as Glienapatan. 


Some of them occasionally visit Nellore, 


GHENNAT NAIR, a forest near Palghat, with living in patchwork tents, from which they are 
well-grown Terminalia glabra, Pterocarpns mar- named Bonta Ghenchu. They bring for sale bamboo 


snpium, and Inga xylocarpa trees. 


seed and bamboo flutes. They never engage ii\ cnl- 


GHENOPODIAGE/E, the goosefoot tribe of tivation, but live by hunting deer, wild hog, hares, 
jplants, many species of which occur in the S. and using darts which they throw by hancf. They 
S.E. of Asia, of the genera che nopodium, beta, also collect forest products, wax and honey ; and 
blitum, salicornia, spinacia, basella, salsola, and a few rear sheep, goats, and cattle. Their food, 
atriplex. Several species are used for culinary consists of all kinds of flesh, with bamboo seech 


purposes. Garden orach (atriplex), chard-beet, 
beet, mangold wurzel (beta) belong to this order, 


wild roots, and ragi, when obtainable. A few 
firearms are in their possession. They build small 


and soda is obtained from species of salsola and round huts of stone and grass, in clusters of ten or 


salicornia. Gh. album (beta sag), common in 


The men are almost nude ; they Avear 


Bengal, is used by the natives as a pot herb ; Gh. piece cloths, sometimes a cloth round the AA^aist. 
laciniatum, an erect annual, and Gh. viride, of The more savage members of this race are said 
which there are two varieties. Gh.olidum, stinking to wear leaf -aprons, and iieA^er to leave tlie 
goosefoot, smeUs like putrid salt fish, and exhales forests. Their colour varies from dark brown to 
ammoniacal gas. It is employed as an emena- black. The men are shorter than the neighbour- 
gogue and antispasmodic.-— p. 523 ; Voigt, ing Hindus, slightly but well made, except about 
Chenopodium album, Linn, knee, which is large, and the leg. The features 

Kulf, Arab. Ruotanala, . . Sansk. “en are small and animated ; cheek-bones 

Edxuljeh ke baji, . Dukh. Panipii kire, , , Tam. higher and more prominent than in the Hindu 

Bhat wa, Bathu, . Hind. Pappu kura,^ . . Tel. in general; nose flatter, and nostrils more expanded ; 

Bathu, .... Panj. Chakra varti kura, ,, eyes black and piercing. Their hair is more shaggy 

Grows all over India, coming up Avith the spring and less straight than that of the Hindu, and they 

crops in N. India and the Panjab bills. The poorer wear it very long, and rolled up at the back or 


people use it largely as a pot herb. 

Ohenopodium auricomum, a tali per- 

ennial herb of the Darling river to Arnbern’s land, 
furnishing a nutritious and palatable spinage. It 
can live in arid desert regions. — F. Mueller, 
Chenopodium blitum, V, Mueller Blitum vir- 
gatum, Linn. An annual herb found from S. of 
Europe to India, cultivated as a spinach plant ; 
fruits furnish a red dye. — F. Mueller, 
Chenopodium rubrum, Chih-hien and Hien- 
tsai of the Chinese. Much cultivated in Hu-peh, 
ill China, as a vegetable. 

Chenopodium viride, Roxb, ii. 58. 

Rockeb el jammel, Akab. | Betoya, .... Beno. 
Beto sag, .... Beng-. j OhaAviit, , . . . By. 
Chenopodium vrilgare, Bhatwa of Panjab. 


Goosefoot is found in the Sutlej valley between Ind. Arch. 


near the crown like that of a Avoman. They 
bury their dead, but sometimes burn ; and the 
Nandial ClienchAvar, like the Tartar, carry the 
deceased’s weapons to the grave. They use the 
spear, axe, or matchlock, or bamboo bow and reed 
arroAV tipped Avitli iron. They are patient and 
docile. It is suggested by Mt. Logan that the 
Chensuar are a continuation of the Avild forest 
Surah of the mountainous tracts further north 
in the line of the Eastern Ghats. They haA^e large 
dogs ; and a few are employed as hill iiolicein the 
pass from the Kuman to Bad wail, vocabularies 
of six of the non- Aryan tongues — the Kond, 
Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and Chentsu — are 
given in Beng. As. Soc. Journal for 185C. — Netr- 
bold in R. As. Soc. Journ, 1845 ; Logan in Journ, 


Rampiir and Sunguam, at an elevation of 7000 j 
feet. Entirely a rain-crop ; groAVS to six feet high ; i 
seeds considered nourishing. — Cleghorn, Report. \ 
CHEN-PO. Chin. Michelia champaca, Linn, \ 


CHENSU KARRIR, a wandering race men- 
tioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly tracts 
near Coimbatore. They are described as without 
houses or cultivation ; but by snares, or with the 


CHENSUAR, a wild, half-savage forest tribe bow, catch birds or large game, which they dis- 
inhabiting the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula of pose of for rice. The white ant is said to be used 


India. They are known to their settled neigh- 
bours as the Ghenchu kulam, ChencliAvar, and 


by them for food. They approach their game 
under the shelter of a cow or buffalo, which they 


Chensuar. They seem to be the people Avhom have taught to stalk. Their language is a dialect 
Wilson names Chenchu-vadu (vadu, Tel., a man), of the Tamil, with a few Canarese words inter- 
They are about 1200 in number, and dwell in the mixed. Those near towns learn the use of Telugu 


tract of jungle covering the westernmost range words. A Tan 
of the Eastern Ghat line, between the Pennar their language. 
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A Tamil man is unable to understand 
Lguage. A few reside in little huts out- 


OHEPiJSFa 


CHEEBAPOONJEE. 


side on tlie outskirts of villages, and have a httle 
t-.ia.nirpt, but thcir Ordinary olotMng is a lorn-cloth. 

In the denser forests they dwell in caves or 
hollows of trees, or under the shelter of a hut 

made of brandies of trees, and use only a few 
leaves for coyeriug. They describe the Animallay 
as their original country. ^ They seem to have 
disappeared from that locality. ^ 

CHBPAI^rG, Haiyii, and Kusundu, three mi- 
dvilised Shot tribes who reside amid the dense 
forests of the central region of Nepal, to the west- 
ward of the great valley ; they dwell in scanty 
immbcrs, and nearly in a state of nature. They 
live in huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits and the produce of the chase. The Ohe- 
paiig are slight, with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson 
says they are of Mongol descent. Their language 
is akin to the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu, and 
Kusunda seem to belong to the Bawat ^oup of 
frontier populations. They are named by Mr. 
Hodgson, the Durre, Denwar, andBramho, They 
occupy the districts where the soil is moist, the air 
hot, and the effluvia miasmatic. — Latham. 

OHEPATI. Hind. Cafees made of wheaten 
\ lour and water or milk, baked on the girdle. They 
form the principal article of diet of the Hindus of 
N.W. India and of the Eajput races. 

CHEPU-NABINGL Tam. Indigofera eimea- 
phylla, Linn. 

CHEPURU VALELLU. Tel. A grass grown 
in Kimedy, from the roots of which neat table 
mats and teazing-brushes are made. 

OHEPU TATTA, Tel, This term is applied 
to several plants. Desmodium polycarpum, I). C. 
Hedysarum piirpureum, R. iii. 358. Ooldenia 
proeumbens, Asarum Europeum, and Eiytraria 
crenata. 

CHER, in the Fanjab, statute labour. 

GHERA or Kerala, an ancient dynasty in the 
south of the Indian Peninsula. ^ Tiiey seem to 
have risen on the fall of the Pandiya sovereignty, 
and to have ruled over a small state between the 
territory of the Pandiya and the western sea. It 
comprehended Travancore and ;parts of Malabar, 
Coimbatore, and Salem. It is mentioned in 
Ptolemy, and may have existed at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It spread at one time 
over the greater part of Karnata, but was sub- 
verted in the lOtli century, and its lands partitioned 
among the siirroiindiug states. The Chora princes 
appear to liave been established first at Scanda- 
pura in the Malabar coast, and subsequently at 
Talcad or Dalavanpura on the Cauvery and Mudu- 
gondapatnam, perhaps the same as the modern 
village of Mudugondoor, on the road from Seriiiga- 
patam to Koonghul. The Carura regio Cerebothri 
has been supposed to indicate that Caroor in the 
Coimbatore country was one of their earliest seats. 
They were powerful in the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Their 16th king boasts of having conquered 
Andhra and Kalinga; and their 20th king, Kong- 
ani Raya iii., boasts of having conquered Chola, 
Pandiya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga, Varada, and 
Maharastra desas, as far north as the Nerbadda 
river. Yira Chola (a.d. 927-977) seems to have 
checked their victorious career; and Ari Yara 
Deva, another Chola king (a.d. 1004), to have 
completed their destruction. He also boasts of 
having carried his victorious standard to the 
Nerbadda, and to have been a benefactor to 
Chillambaram. After this, the Bellala of Mysore, 


and the Chalukya in Central India, seem to have 
became dominant. 

The Kongu Desa Eajakal is a book describing 
the series of the Kongu or Ohera princes, from 
Yira Raya Ghakravarti to raja Malla-deva.— 
Elpliwsione's History of Indla^ p. 414 ; Res. 
XV. p. 40; Ferfimow, p. B2I; J. R. As'. jSoc. viii. 
p. 5. See Kerala; Narapati; Pandiya, 

CHERAITA. Hind. Yaluable bitters, equiva- 
lents of gentian, obtained from the genera Ophelia, 
Exacum, Agathotes, Adenema, and Andrographis 
(Justicia). — Dn Clegliorn^ Ed. Neiv Phil. Mag., 
No.6ofl866. SeeChixetta. 

OHERAKEN. Jav. Croton seed. 

OHERAN, a name of the Chera race, who ruled 
at Kerala on the Malabar coast. 

GHERAT, a MU cantonment and sanatorium, 
near the Markulan pass in the Peshawur district, 
34 miles from Peshawur in the Panjab, in lat. 33° 
50' N., and long. 72° 1' E., on the west of the 
Khatak range. It is 4500 feet above the sea.-— 
Imp. Gaz. . . 

OHERI. Tam. A town, a village, a hamlet. 
Paraieheri or Parcherry, the Pariah district of a 
town, Tellicherry, Pondicherry. 

CHERIBON or Cherimai, a mountain in lat. 6 
54|' S., and long. 108° 28^' E., in the north of 
Java, 10,323 feet high. — Horshirgh. 

CHERIMELLE, GherameHa, or Harriphal. 
Beng. 

Cheremin, , . Malay. | Oherambola, . . POBT, 
In Japan this fruit is pricked all over with a 
needle, and laid in water. For use it is boiled up 
with sugar, and kept with syrup in glass bottles. 
These fruits are often eaten with tea. They are 
sometimes eaten unripe with a little salt, and may 
likewise, when in that state, be preserved in salt. 
Sometimes they are eaten ripe, and have then a 
subacid taste. — Thunherg'^s Travels, ii, p. 292. 
CHERIMOYA. Anona cberimola. 

CHERIN. —? a form of divination. 

CHERKH. Pers. A breed of hawks used in 
Persia in hunting antelope. They are trained to 
fly at and pounce on the deePs head, so as to 
enable the dogs to come up with the antelope. 

CHEROOTS, the dried leaves of the tobacco 
plant, formed into small rolls for the purpose of 
smoking. In Europe, Havana cigars are usually 
reckoned the best. In India, Manilla cigars are 
most esteemed. Imitation Manillas, Chinsurah 
cheroots, Lunka, Dindigul, and Trichinopoiy 
cigars are the chief kinds manufactured in India. 

CHERRAPOONJEE or Charapunji is a hill 
station in the Kliassya hill district of Assam, 4588 
feet above sea-level, in lat. 25° 15' 58" N., and 
long. 91° 46' 42" E. Its average rainfall during 
1874, 1875, and 1876 was 368*41 inches, and in 
1861 the fall was stated to be 805 inches. The 
station stands on the first of a series of hills that 
rise abruptly from the plain of Bengal, and catch 
the vapour of all the clouds that roll up from the 
sea. The principal race in the neighbourhood are 
theKhassya, an able-bodied people, who differ little 
from the Garo. They are arranged in petty raja- 
ships in the Khassya hills. They build their 
houses on piles ; they trap fish like the people of 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. A bed of coal is 
raised on an insulated summit; sandstone, com- 
posing here as elsewhere the base of the coal- 
measures, forms the lofty front of the mountains 
facing the plains. The lower beds consist of a 
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CHEERO NALMAPELLA. 


OHERU^PENA. 


coarse conglomerate, resting on greenstone, after 
the manner of similar conglomerates in nearly all 
countries in which their fundamental rocks have 
been observed. Between Ringhot and Cherra- 
pooiijee, and at other places in the hills, are bridges 
made of the fibre of the India rubber tree. The 
Kliassya race inter their dead in places where 
they erect oblong pillars, hewn or unhewn, three 
to thirteen in number.^-S/, "As, T^rans. iil p. 25, 
xiii. p. 614; Dr. Biusl^s Catalogue; Latham, 

CHEREO NALMAPELLA. Tam.? Alight 
brown - coloured wood of Travancore, sp. gr. 
0*483, used for making canoes. — OoL Frith. 

GHEERO-POONA. Tamv? A dark-coloured 
wood of Travancore, used for building houses.— 
Col Fiith. 

CHERRO-TIMBA. Tam.? A dark-coloured 
wood of Travancore, sp. gr. 0*843, about 3 feet in 
circumference, used for house-building, tools, etc. 
— Col Frith. 

CHERRU. Tel. A tank. 

CHERRUPINAKOTTE. Can.,Maleal. Calo- 
phyllum calaba. 

CHERRY. 

. Chin. 

Fr. 


Ciriegia, 

Cereza. 


Yu-li, . . . 

Cerise gtiigne, 

Kirsclie, .... Ger. 

The fruit of the Prunus cerasiis. The bird 
cherry, P. padus, occurs in the Panjab, the N.W. 
Himalaya, and Afghanistan. It has a mawkish 
taste. 

CHERRY LAUREL, Cinnamomum cerasus. 

CHERRY-STONE OIL, oil of Prunus cerasus. 

CHERRY TREE of Norfolk Island. The bark 
is used, for tanning ; and it furnishes one of the 
most useful woods. 

CHERSYDRUS, a genus of sea-snakes. 0. 
annulatus and G. granulatus occur in the sea at 
Madras. See Hydridm ; Reptiles. 

CHERU, aborigines in Ghazipur, part of 
Gorakhpur, the southern part of Beuares, Mirza- 
pur, and Behar. They are sometimes said to be 
a branch of the Bhur. They seem to be the 
same as the Sivira or Seoree, but Buchanan con- 
sidered them distinct. Cheru declare themselves 
to be descended from the great serpent, from 
which they may be supposed to be the Nagbansi 
of Magadha. Remains of buildings attributed to 
them are found near Buddha Gya, Sasram, and 
Ramghur, and the images of Siva and Hanuman 
fouud in them indicate that they belonged to the 
Hindu religion. They appear to have been 
expelled from their ancient abodes by the Pramara 
of Bhojpiir, the Hyobim of Hurdi, and the Bhoon- 
har, a little before the first Mahomedan inva- 
sion, about which time there seems to have been 
a general convulsion in N. India, during which 
several tribes acquired their present possessions. 
The features of the Cheru are said to resemble the 
occupants of the Vindhya mountains. They live 
by cutting timber, collecting drugs, and killing 
game; and though their numbers are very low, 
they continue to create a raja for every five or 
six houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued Muharfii, 
a Cheru zainindar of Behar, which seems to have 
been a last but strong effort of the Cheru race. 
The chief of Singrowlee in Mirzapur is a Cheru, 
though he calls himself a Benbans. Sir H. Elliot 
suggests that the Sivira, Seori, and Cheru may 
perhaps be the Sauraseni. In the Harivansa is 


the following passage : ‘ From this race came the 
Sauravira and Saurasena. The great king Sauxa- 
sena has given Ms name to the country over 
which he reigned V (Elliot, Glos.). They have 
almost disappeared from the seat of their ancient 
splendour. Once rulers of Behar, a petty popu- 
lation (2377) now represents the nation there. 
Not above 400 remain in their old home on the 
plateau of Shahabad, and about 3000 live in the 
land bordering on Nepal. They were driven into 
the Nepal Terai, and into the highlands of Cimtia 
Nagpur, where they number 17,632, but are a 
very humble class of cultivators and day-labourers. 
They are usually of a light-brown colour, with 
high cheek-bones, small eyes obliquely set, low, 
broad noses, and large mouths with protuberant 
lips, but considerably softened by the alliances 
with pure Hindu families, which their ancient 
power and large possessions enabled them to 
secure. The village of Munka in Palamaw 
belongs to a Cheru. The Cheru and Kharwar 
and Kol observe triennial sacrifices. Every three 
years a buffalo and other animals are offered in 
the sacred grove ‘ Sariia,’ or on a rock near the 
village. They also have, like some of the Kol, a 
priest for each village, called Pahn. He is always 
one of the impure tribes, a Bhuiya, or Kharwar, 
or a Parheya, and is also called Byga, and he 
only can offer this great sacrifice. No Brah- 
manical priests are allowed on these occasions 
to interfere. The deity honoured is the tutelary 
god of the village, sometimes called Duar Pahar, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili or Daknai, 
a female, or Dura, a sylvan god, the same, perhaps, 
as the Darka of the Kols. — Elliot; Wilson ; Dalton^ 
Ethnol. 

CHERUMAN, a class of predial slaves in 
Malabar, whose name Wilson derives from Chera, 
Maleal, the soil. General Briggs names a non- 
Aryan race Cherumar. They follow the custom 
of Maruma Katayam. — Wilson ; Briggs. 

GHERUMA PERUMAL, a viceroy of the 9th 
century, who governed the whole Malealam 
country of Chera or Kerala, including Malabar 
and Travancore, but afterwards established him- 
self as an independent ruler. He is Supposed 
to have founded the town of Calicut, and all 
the royal races of Malabar claim descent from 
him. 

CHERU PINNAY. Tam. Calophyllum spurium, 
also G. calaba, Linn. 

CHERU-PUNA, Tasiil, is the small leaf or 
real mast poon, which is preferred for the masts 
of ships or vessels. The peon or puna woods are 
similar in shape and growth ; the large sort is of 
a light, bright Colour, and in the forests of 
Corumcul, in Canara, it grows to a length of 150 
feet. At Mangalore, Mr. Edye procured a tree of 
this sort that would have made a foremast for the 
Leander sixty-gun ship in one piece, for the 
sum of 1300 rupees, or £149 sterling. Poon of 
the forests of Cochin and Travancore is of a very 
inferior quality to that before stated ; one sort is 
named the Karapa puna, which is dark poon ; and 
Malai puna, meaning the hill poon ; and another 
sort, the Vellai puna, or the white poon, is small, 
not more than 12 or 18 inches in diameter, and 
18 or 20 feet long. In Canara, another sort, 
named Merchie puna, grows to 28 inches or three 
feet in diameter, and from 30 to 50 feet long, and 
is very much like American birch. It is generally 




CHERVIL* 


CHETTY. 



defective and not durable ; when felled, it opens 
and splits at the top and butt for many feet in 
ieni^th. The weight of the poon may be said to 
be from 40 to 48 pounds the cubic foot ; but the 
lightest Edye met with was 34f and the heaviest 50 
pounds the cubic foot when dry. The leaf ot this 
tree is small and oval, about two by^ one and a 
half inches broad, and the fruit grows in bunches ; 
it is about the size of coffee-1 lerries. From this the 
natives extract oil, which is used for Tianous 
native purposes. — AW//t^ jSL and V. 

CHEEML, Ciijerophyllum sativum. The leaves 
are used in soups and salads. 

CHESS, the Shatraii] of the Persians, is sup- 
posed to have been invented by a Brahman wlio 
succeeded the dynasty in Sind. In Hindu legend, 


and fanatical, and plunder and enslave their 
pagan neighbours, receiving assistance from the 
Lesghi‘and all Mahomedans. They headed the 
opposition to the Russians on the eastern, as did 
the Circassians on the western, side of the Cau- 
casus, whilst there rallied round them the smaller 
tribes, Abehas, Ubiche, Tschigetian, Tartar 
(Karatschai), and Kabarclan, related with the 
Adighe liy blood and tnngue. They inhabit the 
beautiful momitain chain between the high Cau- 
casian chain and the Terek. Bhamyl was their 
leader in opposing the Russians. 

The Ohetchenzi tribes were considered the most 
formidable of all those which inhabit the iimumer- 
I able rocky valleys of the eastern line of the Cau- 
casus. Their predatory excursions, whether in large 


from his martial propensities. 


! immediate neighbours, tribes like themselves, 
CHEST, the commercial form in which opimn } though of less extent and power, 


is sold. A chest of Behar opium, consistence 75, 
made at Patna, contcains 105*107 lbs. avoirdupois. 

A chest of Benares opium, consistence 70, made 
at Ghaapur, contains 98*1 lbs. avoirdupois. The 
^ consistence ’ is the percentage of fine opium, 
excluding all water. ^ 

A chest of Malwa opium is usually assumed_^to 
range a little above V>Crm lbs., of 90 to 95 per 
cent, of fine opium. 


descents, ambuscades, and continued warfare, 
kept the disciplined Russians constantly on the 
alert. These lords of the mountains seemed never 
to rest, day nor night. Unwearied in their watch 
for prey, and like lightning in attack, for they 
struck or were lost to sight as quickly.^ The 
bride always brings a dower, consisting of cattle, 
etc. Slie is brought home to the house of her 
betrothed husband, and then the ceremony is 


A chest of ‘Behar opium contains *83, and a j completed by dancing, drinking, and carousal.' 
chest of Benares opium at most *78, of the contents ‘ ^facGrcgor ; Porter's Travels, i. p. bi. ^ 
of a chest of Malwa opium. 

The actual cost of a chest of Benares opium is 


a _ , ^ ^ 

Rs. 373, and of a chest of Behar opinni, Ks. 436^. 
The sam paid to the cultivator is Rs. 4J- to Its. 5 
a seer, at 70 per cent, consistence. 

OHESNEY, Genehal F. R., an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, who in the years 1835, 1836, 
and 1837 conducted an expedition for the survey 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and wrote the 
reports. 

CHESTNUTS. 

Kastamen, * . . Oeu. 

Castagne, . . . * . Tr. 
Castanas, ..... >Sp. 


Sin-lih, Pandih, . Chin. 
Tuh-kiah, Sanskrito-Gh. 
Ghataignes, . . . Fr. 


The fruit of the Castaiiea vesca of Europe. 
The chestnut tree grows to a large size in China, 
and one, two, or three nuts are found within the 
large, dehiscent-spiny fruits. They are constantly 
spread for sale in Chinese streets in both the raw 
and roasted forms. Chestnut of China is Soutli- 
wellia balanghas. 

Horse chestnuts are the fruit of the AUsculns 
hippocastanum, Lmn.^ an Asiatic tree, planted in 
Europe for shade and oruament; they are used 
for feeding sheep, horses, etc. 

AVater chestnuts are the horned fruits of species 
of Trapa, T. bicornis, T. bispinosa, and T. 
natans, Linn,^ growing in ponds, lakes, etc., in 
the temperate climates of Europe and Asia. In 
China and Kashmir they are largely used for 
food. 

CHETAN. Mal. On the Malabar coast, a 
man-servant, a slave, a weaver of a particular 
caste. — Wilson. 

CHETANA SWAMI, a Hindu religious re- 
former, the preceptor of Baba Lai, who founded 
the Baba Lali sect. 

CHETOEEN, a tribe of the Eastern Caucasus, 
a branch of the Mitchendegen or Kists, one of the 
seven clans of that range. They dwell along the 
banks of the Terek.. They are Mahomedans 


CHEtEK, a climbing vine of Java; its sap is 
poisonous. — Bil'tnore, p. 58. 

CHET! POTLA. Tel. Tricliosanthes cu- 
ciunerina, L. 

CHETIPPA. Tel. Hymenodyction excelsum. 

CHETKA. From this town to Neilimg, on the 
Jankee or Jannubee branch of the Ganges, is the 
lofty pass of Chungsakliago, not under 18,000 
feet. See Kanawar. 

OHETKOOL. From this place to Bnrasoo in 
Garhwal the road leads over the Sungla pass, 
about 16,000 feet high. See Kanawar. 

CHETRIYA, commonly pronounced k’hetri, iu 
the Hindu castes ; also wTitten Chatriya, Ch’hatri, 
Klietri, and properly Kshatriya. All Rajputs 
claim to be of this caste, but none of the 
ancient race are supposed to have survived their 
incessant wars. Menu says (Art. 43, 44, ch. x. 
p. 846) that several of the Ohetriya tribes— 
Paundraca, Odra, Dravira, Camboja, Yavana, 
Saca, Parada, Pahlava, China, Cirata, Derada, 
C’hasa, Cirata, and Derada — ^liad gradually sunk 
from the second to the Sudra class, owing to 
their omission of holy rites and to their seeing 
no Brahmans. See Chattri ; Khetri ; Kshatriya. 

CHETTU. Tel. A tree. 

CHETTU-KARAN. Maleal. A toddy-drawer ; 
a grass-cutter. 

CHETTY, pi. Chettiar, a titular distinction for 
the traders and financiers of the Peninsula of 
India, under the forms of Seth, Shetli, Sethi, 
Chettiar. It is applied without any reference to 
caste or race, to the Zoroastrian Parsee engaged 
in trade, to the Mahomedan Borah, the Teling 
Kornati, the Tamil Vellaler, the silk- weaver, the 
Kavary ; and amongst the Telugu races the title is 
conceded to the Gajoola balija bangle-makers, the 
Yaniar oil-pressers, the Elavaniar cloth-merchants, 
and the Kornati (Comati) grocers and general 
dealers. In the Tamil country to the south it is 
allowed to the Natoo kottiyar, keen, enterprising 


OHEIJNAKA. 


CH^HAYA. 


general merchants, and to the Kusavaii potters. 
The Tula race also take Oiietty as a title. Many 
of the traders and shopkeepers of Madras are of 
small stature, but they are fair-coiourecl. They 
are intelligent and successful business men, and 
a few have lately entered into conimereial trans- 
actions to distant countries- Their wives dress with 
the sari, but only of late years have any of them 
adopted the choli or bodice. A Siidra naidoo, 
the late Latchnlenarsii Ghettiar, member of the 
Legislative Council of Madras, took this title. 
None of them have ever had any political relation 
with the Native States. 

CHEUNAKA. , Sansk. ' Cicer arietinum. 

;OHEVA CHETTUorMranu. Tel.. Eed-wood 
timber. 

CHEVANESSIA ESGULENTA, a creeper 
cultivated in British Burma. See Caoutchouc. 

CHEVIKAM. Maleal. Piper nigrum. 

:GHE¥UKUBTI CHETTU.' Tel. Slevogtia 
verticillata, D, Don; Adenema hyssopifolium. 

CHEVULAPILLI TIGE. Tel. Ipomoea pes- 
caprse, Siciet. 

CHEW A. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

GHEWAGIR-CHHATRA. Hind. Morchella 
semilibera. 

CHEWLING, a chief of one of the vassal states 
into which feudally governed China had been 
divided. He made himself sovereign of the 
empire, under the title of Che-hwang. He was a 
great conqueror, and was successful in opposing 
the inroads of the northern barbarians, the Heung 
noo or Huns, one of his measures to withstand 
whom was the erection of the celebrated Great 
Wall. 

CHEW^KA. Tel. Tamarind us Indica. 

CHEYAIR, a tributary of the Pennar river; 
also a tributary of the Palar river.— Gaz. 

CH’HACH’H. Hind. Butter-milk. 

CH’HAEE or Ghhai. Hind. A pad to prevent 
laden bullocks from being galled. 

CH’HAGUL-BATEE. Beng. Naravelia Zey- 
lanica. Ch’hagul-bantee, Dcumia extensa. Ch’ha- 
gul-khoori, Ipomoea pes caprse. ClThagul-niidi, 
Sphaeranthus hirtus. Ch’hagul-patee, Cyuanchiim 
pauciflorum. Ch’hagiil-putputee, Euphorbia dra- 
cunculoides, 

CHTIAJ, Hind. A basket used in winno wing. 

CIPHAKRA, Hind. A cart or carriage with- 
out sides, used for conveying cotton. The gari 
has sides. — Ell. 

CH’HANTL Hind. A coarse cloth. 

CIPHAP. Hind. E stamp, a seal *, in North 
India, the Pottadar's stamp. The Chinese chop. 
In Dehli and the Upper Doab it is the name 
applied to a small bundle or heap of thorns about 
a foot high. ¥''lien large, it is called Khewa, q,v. 
Ch’hapa-Kaghaz, a newspaper, a printed paper. 

OH’HAPPAR. Hind. Thatch or a thatched 
roof. Chliappar-band, a thatcher. 

CH’HATARPUR, the chief town of a feudatory 
state in Bundelkhand of 1240 square miles, and a 
population in 1875 of 170,000; revenue, £25,000. 
Its chief is a Puar Rajput. Its troops, 62 horse 
a,nd 1178 infantry and police, wuth 32 guns.— 
Imp. Gaz. 

OH’HATIN. Beng. Alstonia scholaris. 

CIPHATISGARH, the S.E. division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between lat. 20° 1' and 
22° 3:T 30" N., and long. 80° 28' and 84° 26' E. The 
area of the piaius of Ch’liattisgarh is computed at 


about 10,000 square miles, including most of the 
zamindari estates, but excluding tracts of hill and 
forest. The population in 1866 -was 2, 103, 1 65. The 
Chamar caste maintain here a numerical preponder- 
ance, They are not, however, leather-workers, 
but are eager and industrious agriculturists ; and 
nearly a fourth of the cultivation of the land must 
be in their hands. About the middle of the 19th 
century, under the teaching of Gbasi Das, they 
became monotheists ; every evening they fail 
prostrate before the sun, exclaiming Sat Nam ! 
Sat Nam i from which they have been style<I the 
Sat Nami, meaning worshippers of the Pure God. 
But serpent-worship seems to liave largely pre- 
vailed in former times in many parts of the 
Central Provinces ; and other races are spirit- 
worshippers, believe in sorcery and witchcraft, 
and have recourse to the ordeal. See Central 
Provinces ; Chamar ; Gond ; Rai Dasi ; Raipur ; 
Satnami. 

CH’HATRI. Hind. An umbrella; a small 
ornamented pavilion built over a place of inter- 
ment, the cenotaph of a Hindu chief. 

CH’HATTOOR, also Ch’hattur. Hind. The 
name given in Northern India to a covering 
placed on a heap of winnowed corn. It is from 
the Hindi Ch’hatr, an umbrella, but is known also 
by the names of Burhawun and Chank, q.v. In 
Benares it is generally a mere cake of cow-dung ; 
elsewhere it is a shoot of grass or a dry stick of 
thearhar, Cajanus Indicus, with several (generally 
five) projecting twigs, on each of which a small 
piece of cow-dung is placed, or a flower of the ak 
or mudar (Galotropis gigantea). Sometimes a 
spear is stuck in the ground at the side of the 
heap ; and sometimes an artificial flower is placed 
at a short distance from the bottom of the heap. 
The object in view is to prevent the effect of an 
evil eye, or the injury which is sure to be sustained 
from the praises of any casual visitor, or any eye- 
biter, as an Irishman would say. That this strange 
opinion was entertained among the ancients, is 
known to every reader of Yirgil and Theocritus. 
It is a prevalent opinion not only among the 
Scotch and Irish, but with almost every other 
nation of the globe. But by the native of N. 
India the Ch’hattoor is devoutly believed to offer 
a sure safeguard against the disastrous effects of 
fascination. If Ms xm or heap be but provided 
with this protection, the husbandman may sleep 
secure ; but as sure as he neglects it, should an 
evil eye fall upon the grain, he will have to weep 
over the lost hopes of a years labours. 


‘Nam quocmique aciem horribilem iiitendisset ibi omnes 
Cernere erat subito afliatos languescere flores. 


Spem que anni agricofe moesti flevere caducam.’ 
-^-EliioL 


CH’HAUR. Hind. A custom in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, of walking a boundary with a 
raw cow-skin on the head, under a solemn oath to 
decide correctly ; five sticks are held in the hand, 
to imply that the arbitrator is the representative 
of the panchayat. — W. 

CH’HAYA. Beng. iErua lanata. 

CH’HAYA means a shadow. In Hindu astro- 
nomy, Ylshuva ch’haya, the shadow of a gnomon, 
when the sun is in the equinoctial points. Mad- 
hyama chTiaya, the mid-day shadow of the same 
at any other time of the year. Sama mandala 
oh’haya, the mid-day shadow of the same when the 
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sua is east or west of the gnomon. Gk’haya siita, 
one of the names of Saturn, meaning horn from 
darkness. — Warren, 

GH’HAYA. Hind. A shade, a spirit, the 
shade of a goddess or deity. In the hysterical 
or cataleptic seizures which happen to Hindu 
devotees, where a deity is supposed to take posses- 
sion, the expression used to denote it is Oh’haya 
aya or Say a ay a ; and the body of the possessed 
is said to be tilled, ang-bhara. In Hindu mytho- 
logy, Ch’liaya is the wife of the sun. 

CH’HEDA. Hind. A destructive little animal 
similar to the weevil (Oalandra granaria), from 
Gh’hed, Hind., a hole, the verbal root of Gh’hedna, 
to pierce. It is also the name of the disease which j 
grain sustains when affected by the ravages of this 
insect, — Elliot. 

GH’HEENKA. Hind. A network made of 
strings or cords ; to place anything on the cords of 
abhangi. 

CirHEENTA, also Ch’hinta.^ Horn. From 
Gh’heentna, to sprinkle. A field in which peas and 
linseed have been sown by broadcasting while 
the rice crops are standing on the ground. When 
the rice is cut, these crops are left to grow, and 
are harvested in the beginning of the month Glmit. 
In Behli the term Chheenta is applied to throwing 
more seed amongst a growing rice-crop. ^ The 
same word is employed in Gorakhpur to signify 
lands in wdiich seed has been scattered after a 
single ploughing ; more particularly at the ex- : 
tremities of villages, wdth a view to secure posses- 
sion. 

Oh'heenta is also a drop of water. Chheente- 
cheente j>ariia, spitting of rain. Bud’h ki hand! 
men, pani ki ch’hinti dalna, to sprinkle w'ater into 
a jar of milk, meaning to cause unnecessary 
annoyance. From this word is the English chintz. 
— EIUqU 

CH’HIL-TAMBA. Hind. Oxidized copper 
filings. 

CH’HIHBWAKA, a town which gives its name 
to a British district of the Central Provinces, with 
an area of 3852 square miles, and a population in 
1872 of 316,095. The midland Gond kingdom of 
Deogarh had its capital in this district ; the hill 
parts have long been held by Gond or Kurku 
chiefs, and the British have allowed the petty 
rajas to retain their lands and rights as tributaries. 
The Gonds in 1872 numbered 109,469, besides 
Bliariaand Knrkii ; Ahir or Gaoli, 23,844; Bhoyar, 
10,506 ; Bher or Mhar, 27,790. The others are 
Hindus, Brahmans, Kunbi, Teli. Gh’hindwara is 
2200 feet above the sea. Coal of the same quality 
as that of Eaniganj occurs. The Ch’hindwara 
forests are very extensive, and lie principally on 
the southern slopes of the Satpura mountains. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

CH’HIPA or Ch’hipi, a printer of cottons, a 
stamper of chintz, 

OH^HIPIA, a small village in the Gonda district 
in Oudh, in lat. 22° 3' 30'^ H., long. 78° 59' E. It 
has a handsome Yaishnava temple of stone and 
marble, erected by Sahajanand, a religious reformer 
in Western India, who is regarded by his followers 
as an incarnation of Krishna, and is worshipped as 
Swami Narayan. His descendants are at the head 
of the sect at Junagarh. Many Hindu pilgrims 
visit the birthplace of their deified leader. — Imp. 
Gazetteer. 

GH^HITUA. Hind. Broadcast sowing. — Elliot. 


OH’HOB-TEN, an offering to a Buddhist deity ; 
a Buddhist temple. These are numerous in Tibet, 
consecrated to the celestial Buddha, in contradis- 
tinction to the dungten, which are built in honour 
of the mortal Buddhas, and which ought to con- 
tain some portion of relics, either real or supposed. 
See Buddha; Ghaitya; Dungten; Tope. 

OH’HOLA. Beng. Oicer arietinum. 
GH’HOOHGHOO MOOBMOOKI. Beng. Iso- 
lepis squarrosa. . , , 

OH’HOE. Hind. Eelease. Chor-chitti, a deed 
of release.-— 

GH’HOTA, Chliotl Hind. Gh’boto, Beng,, 
small. 

Ch’hota-kelu, Asparagus racemosas. 

Ch^hota-lewar, Andromeda fastigiata. 

OVhoti-lane, Su£eda fruticosa. 

Oh’hoti-manhari, Solauum xanthocarpum. 

Ch’hoti-van, Salvadora Persica. 

Ch’hoti-mai, Tamarix orientalis. 

Ch’hoto-akundo, Oalotropis herbacea. 

Ch’hoto-hich taruka, Argyreia argentea. 
Oh’hoto-chand, Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
Ch’hoto-doodheeduto, Gymnema sylvestre. 
Ch’hoto'genda, French marigold, Tagetes patula. 
Gh’hoto-gothoobee, Cyperus dubiiis. 

Ch’hoto-hulkusa, Leucas aspera, 

Cii’hoto-jalgantree, Panicum repens. 

CJh’hotO'jam, Eugenia caryoiAyllifolia. 

Ch’hoto-jantee, Utricularia diantlia. 
Ch’hoto-jhunjhun, Crotalaria prostrata. 
Ch’hoto-keriiee, Euphorbia chamjesyce. 

Ch’hoto-kirata, Slevogtia verticiliata. 
Gh’hoto-koksMm, Vernonia cinerea. 

Chdioto-kulpu, Tricliodesina Indicum. 

Ch’lioto-kut, Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

Ch’Iiotodooniya, Portulaca meridiana. 
Ch’iioto-mecliheta, Hemiadelphis polysperma. 
Ch’hoto-musoor, garden tare, Ervum hirsutura, 
Ch’hoto-mutur, grey pea, Pisum sativum, P. quad- 
ratum. ■ 

Chlioto-neelpud-mo, Nympboea stellata. 

Ch’hoto-okra, Zapania nodiflora. 

Ch’hoto-pan-ehoolee, Yillarsia cristata. 
Oh’boto-pbootika, Osbeckia aspera. 
Oh’hoto-pine-nutee, Cynodon filiformis. 
Oh’iioto-ruktu-kumbul, Nymjphsea rosea. 
Ch’hoto-sada-makhum-shim, Ganavalia erythro- 
sperma, flore albo. 

Ch’lioto-shundlii, Nymphfea edulis. 

GH’HOTA UDAIPHE, also called Mohan, the 
chief town of a tributary estate in the province of 
Gujerat; area, 873 square miles, and population 
62,913, 86 per cent, being the Bhil and Koli. 
The chief is of the Ohauhan Eajput. During the 
rebellion in 1858, the chief refused to admit 
Tantia Topi into his capital, and Tantia was 
defeated there by General Parke. Ee venue, 
£30,000 ; and tribute, £1050.— Gaz. 

CH’HUEA. Hind, A big knife used by 
Afghans as a weapon. ChTuiri, a small knife. 

OHHUEI-KA-BANDHA. Hind. A ceremony, 
formerly in use in the Mahratta country, of formally 
investing a Sudra with a bill-hook, in imitation of 
the investiture of the Brahman with the cord. 

GH’HUTTEE. Hind, A Mahomedan rite on 
the sixth day of a woman’s Gonfinement. — Herh. 

GH’HUTTHEH, a subdivision of the Jat race 
in the Panjab, See Jat. 

CHIA KAI. Maeeal, Pods of Acacia concinna, 
CHIAN and Cyprus turpentines, gum-resins, 
products of a pistacia. See Gums, 

CHIBBUE. Sind. Cucumis pubescens. 
CHIBH, a tribe south of Kashmir, but little 
reclaimed from barbarism either by Hindu or 
Mahomedan conquerors. 





OHIOACOLE, in lat* 18° 17' 25" N., and long, it cnrrentlj passes under tlie general nameo! cedar 
83° 56' 25" E. ; a town in the Gan jam district of or bastard cedar, and all are extensively employed 
the Madras Presidency. It is four miles from the in cabinetmaMng* TMs has quite a cedar-like 
sea on the Languliga river. It was at one time smell. InMadrasit is extensively used in cabinet- 
the Ealinga capital. It gives its name to a dis- making under the denomination of Chittagong 
trict with a population of 169,094 souls, mostly wood, being im|)orted from that province, though 
Vaishnaya Hindus, and speaking Telugu and some it is abundant in the mountainous parts of the 


ITriya. It. forms part of .the .Northern Circars, 
which have been under the Beddi or Gaiapati ; 
during the 16th century under the Kutub fohashi, 


Peninsula. It is close-grained, light-coloured, and 
delicately veined ; makes beautiful and light furni- 
ture, but is apt to warp during the season of hot 


in the 18th century under the Nawabs of Hyder- land winds. Its wood could easily be creosoted. 
abad and Arcot. In November 1753, M. Bussy It furnishes one of the deodars of Malabar. The 
obtained it for the French B. I. Company, but it Chickrassia tabularis enters the market as one of 
was afterwards ceded to the British* In 1791j the cedars, bastard cedars, deodars, and Chitta- 
aud again in 1866, GMcacole suffered greatly from gong wood. This is the true Chittagong wood. 


famine.^ — Irrm, Gaz, 


GHICANE of Languedoc is the game oi\Beddome. 

- - ^ . # 1.-1 -I f 1 


The bark is powerful. — Mr, Rohde; Roxb, ii. 379 ; 


Choughan, once universally practised throughout 
Persia, and formerly often played on a level piece 


CHICKWEED, Gerastium Indicum, W. and A. 
CHICORY. Ku-tu, Chin. Oichorium intybus, 


of ground near Shiraz. As a game on foot, we G.endivia. The root in Europe is largely employed 

have it in the cricket of England, the golf to adulterate coffee. 

and shinty and hockey of Scotland, and the CHICUDA. Can. Phaseolus max. 

hurling matches of Ireland. Pietro della Yalle CHI-FU, Chi-le-chow, and the Ohi-l-tung-chi 

rViaggi, Lettera de Casvin 25 luglio 1618) dis- are the prefects of the province of Kwang-Tung. 

covered it in the Florentine Calcio. Ci’ e solo CHIGARA VANTIGE. Kaen. A form of land 

questa differenza tra il giiiocho de Persiani e 1 tenure in Mysore, by shares, in which the whole 

calcio de Fiorenti, che i Fiorentini giucano con village lands were parcelled out in lots of equal 

molta gente a piedi, etc.; Ma i Persiani, piu value.— TF. , 

nobilmente giucano a cavallo. The chicane of CHIGHEH. Pusht. On the occurrence of a 

Languedoc is played as in Persia, with a wooden robbery or act of violence in an Afghan village, 


ball and a club headed like a mallet or hammer. — 
Ouselejfs Travels, i. p. 346. See Ghoughan. 

CHiCHA KOTTA. In a battle fought here 
A.D. 1772 by the British, the forces of the Bhutan 
raja were defeated, . 


all the able-bodied men turn out in pursuit. This 
is called the chigheh. 

OHIGRL Can. Antilope cervicapra, Pallas. 
OHIHA,a haul bridge in use in Jummoo. — Drew. 
OHIHAI or Chihara. Hind. A cremation 


GHLCHAY, a Buddhist sage of China, whose place where Hindu dead bodies are burned, from 


writings have been very infiuential.^ — Dr, Edhins. Chaee, ashes. 

CHI-GHIA, also Pudma and Purpinja. Hind. OHIHE. Hind. 
Juniperus communis. CHIHI. Bhot. 

CHICHIRIA. B. and H. Achyranthes aspera. i| CHIH-EIAXJ. Oi 
CHI-OHOU and Chi Hsien are district magis- CHIH-LING, a fa 

trates in the province of Kwaug-Tiing in China, unicorn with mane a 
See Kwang-Tung-Ohi. once in ten thousand 

OHICHRA. Hind. Butea frondosa. the birth of Conf uck 

GHIOHRI. Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. as, and commonly sp 
OHICHRU. — ■? The Himalayan nettle. CHIHNA. Sansi 

CHICHUNDA. Hind. Trichosanthes anguina. thirthankaras ; a co| 
CHICKAN, also Chickan-dozi. Hind. Plain OHIH’RA. Hind. 

embroidery. That in use for European families is tive roll. Ohihra-na 
usually called work or Ohikkan work. It is a CHIJ. Hind. 
large branch of muslin work of India. Flowers smith’s work, Dehli. 
are worked in silk, muslin, or cotton, on a cotton OHIJAKRI. Hii 

ground. CHULA. Hind- 

CHICKARA. Hind. Tetraceros quadricornis. CHIK. Hind., L 

See Bovidae. suspended in India 

CHICK-PEA, Cicer arietinum. doors or windows, to 

CHICKRASSIA TABULAEIS,^^^!^. rays. The ch& is - 

fc^wieteiiia cliickrassa, Roxb. ii. 379. bamboo, also of gras 

Chikrassi, . . . Beng. Ganti malle, . . Salem, the Anatherium mu 

Pudlia of . . . Bombay. Hulang-hik-gas, . Singh, the Saccharum sara, 

Yimma, 2imma, . Bukm. Aglay maram, . . Tam. largely used for the ' 

Dill mara, Dal mara, Can. Chittagong chettu, . Tel. CHIKALDAH H 


Chaee, ashes. 

OHIHE. Hind. A division of the Gujar tribe. 

CHIHI. Bhot. Arctomys bobac. 
if CHIH-KIAU. Chin. Lac. 

CHIH-LING, a fabulous beast of the Chinese, 
unicorn with mane and cleft hoofs, said to appear 
once in ten thousand years. The last time was at 
the birth of Confucius, known to curiosity-hunters 
as, and commonly spelt, kyling. — Frere, Antipodes, 

CHIHNA. Sansk. An emblem of the Jaina 
thirthankaras ; a cognisance. 

OHIH’RA. Hind. The countenance ; a descrip- 
tive roll. Ohihra-navesi, taking a descriptive roll. 

GHIJ. Hind. Wastage allowance in gold- 


Bastard cedar, . . Eng. 

Chittagong wood, . ,, 

Deodar, ...» ,, 

Pnblia,Pabba,Hool, Mahe. 


,, karra, 
Cbetakum ,, 
Madagari vembu. 


cotton OHIJAKRI. Hind. Podophyllum emodi. 

CHULA. Hind. Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
.cornis. CHIK. Hind., Tam. A screen made of rattans, 
suspended in India outside of verandahs, over 
doors or windows, to keep off the glare of the sun’s 
?. rays. The chik is often made of strips of split 

bamboo, also of grass, or of the khus-khus grass, 
Salem, the Anatherium muricatum ; the Arundo donax, 
Singh, the Saccharum sara, and S. spontaneum are also 

• largely used for the chiks of houses. 

• CHIKALDAH HILL, in lat. 21° 24' K, and 

• ” long. 77° 22' E., near to and somewhat higher 
P than the fort of Gawilghur. Chikaldah, elevated 

8777 feet, is on the Vindhya, or, as some call it, 


This large tree occurs in the mountainous the Gawilghur range of hills, and about 15 miles 
countries to the east of Bengal, in Chittagong, also from Ellichpur. The plateau of Chikaldah is not 
in Coimbatore, Ceylon, is rather common in the above three-quarters of a mile broad, and about a 
southern jungles of the Bombay Presidency, but mile in length, 

much less so in the northern, where, in common CHIKAN. Hind. Euonymus ffmbriata. 
with one or two other light red-coloured woods, CHIKARA. Hind. Antilope quadricornis. 


OHIOACOLE. 


CHIKARA. 



UHIKATI MRAKU. 


CHILDREN. 


Blain; A. AraWoa, Hempnch; A, sub-quadri- 

coriiutus, EIUoL . 

OHIKATI MKAKUorTamatom. Tel. Xan- 
thocliymus pictorius? — 11* 

OHIKAYA orSikaya. Tel. Acacia concinna, 
J).C. ; A. rogata, Biich* The tender acid leaves 
are eaten in curries; and the skin of the ripe 
legume is used like soap to cleanse the hair. 

GHIKBALTjAPUR, a town in Mysore. The 
Morasu Wakkala, a tribe of hereditary cultivators, 
during the 14th century founded dynasties of 
poly gars throughout [Mysore. In 1761, Hyder 
Ali conquered this place, and sent the last of the 
Gauda a prisoner to Coimbatore. — Imp* Gaz, 
CHIK-OHAK, Ptyadactylus gecko, a lizard of 
Labuan. It is very domestic, like the chaplak of 
India. It is said to be luminous on occasions. 
CHIKL Hind. Gouffeia holosteoides, 
OHIKILINTA GADDI. Tel. Panicum ver- 
ticillatum, X., B. i. 301. The rapid growth of 
this beautiful grass has given rise to the common 
saying, Ohikilinta aisw'aryam, lit. grass, like riches, 
come and go. 

CHTKKL Hind. A hand-mill, a quern. 
CHIKNA-KAI.R. Hind. A kind of earth 
used to remedy kalr or reh in soil. (3hikni-Matti, 

CHIKFJ. — 7 Buxus Nipalensis. 

CHIKSA, Hind. A perfumed powder com- 
posed of a variety of odoriferous substances, 
generally mixed up, when used, with sweet- 
scented oil (phoolail ka tel). — Herkhts, 

CHIKU VELAGA. Tel. Dicliptera parvi- 
bracteata, Ntea. 

CHIL, also Chir, in tiie X.W. Himalayas, are 
the generic terms for the genus Finns; and P. 
excelsa and P. longifolia are so named. 

GHIL or Cheel, Hind. The kites of India. 
Haliastur Indus, /iodc/., is the Bahmany Cbil; 
Milvus Govinda, .Syfa, is the Chil proper ; Baza 
lophotes, Cui\^ is the crested black kite; and 
Elauus melanopterus, Iknid^ is the black- winged 
kite. 

CHILA. Hind. Casearia tomentosa. 
CHILAGADA DUMPA, orGenusu gadda and 
Mohanain. Tel. Batatas edulis, CL About 
Vizagapatam, Dioscorea fasciciilata, R. hi. 801, is 


GHILAN. From CMlna, Hind., to go. A way- 
bill of the post office, etc. ; a list of contents ; a 
clearance; written Ohillawn. Chilaoni, current 
coin. 

CHIIAS. This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosiir lake, on the 
east by the watershed of the same ridge as abovii 
T.ooloosur lake, culminating in the lofty peak of 
Mimga Parbut; the Astor boundary marches 
with Ghilas here on the west to a point beyond 
the village of Sazeen, where the Indus takes a 
turn to the south-west. Chiias affords good 
pasturage, but lies under snow for a considerable 
portion of the year. The Sheen, claiming an 
Arab descent, are the proprietary and governing 
class. Crime is rare ; women have more liberty 
and power than among Mahomedan tribes, and 
breaches of chastity are punished by death. They 
were visited in 1866 by Dr. Leitner, at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their language 
seems distinct from Pushtu, Persian, and Hindi, 
and is not understood by tlieir neighbours the 
Syud race, who inhabit Durreil and Tankeer to 
the west of Ghilghit. According to their own 
traditions, the inhabitants of Chiias w'cre con- 
quered about the middle of the 18th century, and 
converted to the Mahomedan faith. Hp to about 
1840, the Kabgaii Syuds received quantities of 
gold-dust as religious dues from the people of 
Chiias ; hut when the Symds, aided by the Sikhs, 
failed in an attack on Chiias, the dues were 
discontinued. A second attack by the Sikh nation 
was successful, and a small annual tribute of 3 
tolas of gold-dust and 100 goats is paid to the 
Kashmir durbar. 

Hind. Strychnos potatorum, 


It seems to be only 


Tel. Guatteria sub- 
IL; also Unona dis- 


ciiltivated under tin's name, 
a variety of D. aculeata. 

OHILAKA DUDUGA. 
erosa, Don,; Uvaria sub., 
color, Vald. — 11, 

OHILAKA TOTA KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
fasciatiis, R. iii. G09. 

CHILAMBARAM or Chidambaram, a small town 
of 15,519 inhabitants in the South Arcot district of 
the Madras Presidency. It is famed throughout 
Southem India for its Hindu temjDles. The Sabhan- 
aikan Kovil or Kauak Sabha (golden shrine) is 
sacred to Siva and his wife Parvati. It covers 39 
acres of ground . The magnificent principal hall has 
936 pillars. It is mostly of granite, with many 
monoliths 40 feet high ; none of its pillars are 
less than 26 feet high. In the centre is the shrine 
of Parvati, a beautiful building containing a golden 
canopy. Opposite it stands the Miratha Sabha, 
regarded as the most perfect gem of art in S. India. 
There are other temples ; also the Siva Ganga, or 
Hemapash karani (golden tank).— -Imp. Gaz, 
GHiLAMOHL Hind. Aflat metal wash-hand 
basin. 


CHIL BINJ. 
clearing nut. 
CHILCHIL. 
CHILDREN. 
Aiilad, . , . 
Batche, 


Hind. Celosia argentea. 


Arab. | Batch-Katoh, # » Hind. 

Hind. | Piilli, Tam. 

Male children are greatly longed for by ail the 
races inhabiting the south and east of Asia. One 
prevailing feeling regarding them is such as is 
expressed in Psalm cxxvii. 4, 5 : ‘As arroivs are 
in the hand of 'a mighty man, so are children 
of the youth. Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them : they shall not be ashamed, 
but they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.’ 
Most persons will hesitate to attack a large united 
family. Amongst Hindus and Ohinese, with 
all of wdiom spirit - worship prevails, sons are 
particularly longed for, in order to obtain from 
them duties to the manes of their parents. The 
eastern custom of nursing a child from the hip or 
side, as in Isaiah lx. 4, Ixvi. 12, is still continued ; 
and a child born after vows is still, as in 
Proverbs xxxi. 2, called the son of a vow ; and 
many Hindu children of both sexes, but principally 
girls, arc devoted to the gods. As in Genesis 
XXV. 6, the children of Maliomedans, born of a 
wife of humbler birth, or of a harm woman, are 
not deemed equal in social rank to the children of 
a high-born wife. Infanticide is still continued 
amongst certain Rajput races, but the causes are 
not for fulfilment of any vow, or from any reli- 
gious duty, but pride or poverty induces them to 
destroy their female children, and many Rajput 
tribes have the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
wives. The British Indian Government, in the early 
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part of the 19tli century, declared the throwing and more of these pearly playthings have been 
of children into the Ganges to be criminal, and has the reward of a lady party on one evening, caught 
made continuous efforts to prevent the destruction 'without much exertion from a boat, and under 
of children. The Gliinese have complete power over the shade of contiguous topes and groves, along 
their offspring, even to life, but in no country of the river Eapti. Besides the artificial fly, the 
the south-east of Asia is the sacrificing of children, chiliva greedily seizes everything from a mosquito 
on religious grounds, continued ; though, down to a butterfly ; and a grub or fiesh maggot, a bit 
to comparatively recent historic times, the Phami- of paste, or a large grain of tough rice, are equally 
cians, Carthagimaiis, Aramseaiis, Syrians, Baby- good. He is essentially a surface fish, active and 
lonians, and even Israelites, and their neighbours cleanly in his predilections ; of a delicate consti- 
on both sides of the Jordan, sacrificed their tution, be soon dies after handling, especially if 
children with the hoped-for ol3ject of averting he has been hooked. The casting net is the proper 
any great and serious misfortune. A Phcenician modus opermidi to get stock fish for a water, and 
legemlis of El, the strong, offering up his son the supply should be kept very few together, or 
Yedud or Yedid, the beloved,— El being the they will rapidly die; earthen pans carried on a 
Kronos (Bunsen, iii, 286). Malek Bel was the pole across a man’s shoulder by night are best, 
same as the Tyrian Hercules, or Moloch or Bal- This fish is very prolific, but his enemies are 
j^foloch, to whom, as also to Hecate and Melekhet abundant in proportion. Prom his surface habits, 
Artemis, dogs were sacrificed. In Exodus xiii, he falls an easy prey to the ducks, fish-hawks, 
13, xxxiv. 20, the animal’s neck or back- kingfishers, snakes, turtle, etc. To feed them or 
bone had to be broken unless redeemed. The cause them to congregate, burn a little ghi or 
principal sacrifices offered to Hercules Usoo, as fat in a pot over the fire, and when it begins to 
well as to his mythical companion, were human smoke, empty out the contents on the pool or 
beings, who in Laodicea of Phoenicia might be lake, and the chiliva will soon be seen hunting 
ransomed by a doe. At Carthage, the practice of this new food on the surface. Coarse flour slightly 
sacrificing their favourite children, and those of melted and thrown in will also attract a great 
the highest rank, in honour of Hercules, continued number ; the casting net thrown on the spot will 
down to their latest wars. The legend of the gather quite a silvery load. The Indian angler 
Grecian Hercules is that he became insane, burned prizes the little chiliva beyond all his con- 
his own children, as well as those of his twin freres, for he is the shining bonne bouche which, 
brother Iphicles, and murdered his guest Iphitiis.— when properly spun on a first-class rapid, tempts 
H?me/?,iv. 212, 21B. See China ; Harm ; Infanti- the majestic mahseer of discreet 50 to 120 lbs. 
cide; Kajpixt. from all his propriety, or seduces the golden- 

OHI-LE-CHOIJ and OM-le-tung-chi, prefects eyed bokhar of 20 to run amok, 
in the Chinese province of Kwang-Tung. CHILKA - DHDUGn. Tel. Cuatteria cera- 

OHILGHOEA. Hind. ; corruptly Galghoza. The soides, Dun; Unona discolor, VaTil. 

\ nuts or seeds from the cones of the edible pine, OHILKA LAKE, a marine lagoon in the Orissa 

i Finns Gerardiana. In Hazara, the seeds of the and Ganjam districts on the north-western side of 

I Ohil, P. excelsa and P. longifolia, are so called. the Bay of Bengal. It bounds the Northern Circars 

! OHILIANWALAH. A drawn battle w^as fought on the north. It seems to be the result of a 

I . here on the 13th January 1819, bet^veen the British breach of the sea over a fiat sandy shore, whose 
] and the Sikhs, wdiere 14*2 per cent, of the British elevation is something above the level of the 

i soldiery fell in the action. It lies between the country within. Pulicat lake appears to have had 

Chenab and the Jhelum rivers. the like origin. Each of them communicates with 

i CHILI PINE, Araucaria imbricata. The the sea by a very narrow but deep opening, and 

harsh, rigid, scale-like and persistent foliage of are shallow within. The^Chilka lake, extending 
dark green, and its singular mode of branching, from lat. 9° 28' to 19° 56' 15" N., is about 44 
render this tree very conspicuous. 'Ihe seeds, miles in length from N.E.to SAY., and in most 
borne in large round cones, are eaten in Chili, places 12 or 15 miles wide. It is at the extreme 
where it forms widespread forests bet%veen lat. end of the Puri district, just where it touches 
37° and 48' S. The cones are about the size of a the Presidency of Madras. It is separated from 
child’s head, each enclosing between 200 and 300 the Bay of Bengal by a long sandy ridge of a few 
nuts ; and not nnfrequently twenty or thirty cones hundred yards in breadth, against which the force 
are borne on a single tree, so that eighteen Arau- of the south-west monsoon expends itself in vain, 
carias are reckoned to maintain a single person Its area varies from 844 to 450 sq. in., during 
for a whole year. The nuts, in form like an the dry and rainy seasons respectively. It is 
almond, but twice the size, are eaten by the Indians dotted with half-formed islands, and hardly any- 
either fresh, boiled, or roasted, the latter mode where exceeds six feet in depth. Here and there 
of cooking giving them a flavour something like there is a forest of reeds and high grasses, and in 
a chestnut. It might be introduced into India.— some places the lake is fringed by picturesque 
Dr. Poeppif/. and wooded hills. It is annually frequented by 

CHILIVA. Hind. The Indian bleak of N.IY. iiumbers of waterfowl. — Renneirs Memoir^ p. 242. 
India, a lonely little fish, seldom reaching more CHILKI. Hind. A rupee of Kashmir, value 
than two or three ounces; he is active, j)layful, ten annas. 

and ravenous ; his appeai’ance is like new silver CHILLA. Hind. ^Casearia tomentosa. 

(the scales being used in making false pearls), CHILLA CHETTIJ or lodupu Chettu. Tel, 
and he ranks among the most delicate at table. S try chnos potatorum, X. 

Lady anglers, with a long, graceful wand, whip for CHILLA GABA, also Crasugada. Tel. Batatas 
him with great success on fine clear evenings, edulis. 

near the cold season, with tiny midges of rainbow GHILLAH, the fortieth day after childbirth, 
hue, begirt with gold tinsel. Five pounds’ weight on which a Mahomedan woman performs her 




OHILLA-JAIDAR. 

purifications. It is the forty days of Lev. xii. 4. 

~CT[ILLA-JAIDAB, a kind of silk of Bokhara. 

CHILLAMA COOR. A small village, 193 
mfies from Madras. Earth salt is abundant 
GHILLANKI. Tel. Inga umbellata, Willd. 
OHILLAE. Him The husk, skm, or rmd of 
fruit, grain, etc. 

OHILLAE. Hind. Small money or change ^ 
it corresponds also to the English word * upwards,^ 
as a hundred rupees and upwards,— sao rupai 

CHI’lLHA. Hinp. a holy place where a fakir 
sits, so called from the initiatory Chihla (40) days 
abstinence. It is also known as a fakir’s takia.— 
Elliot 


CHILLIES, 

Oapsicnm, . . - 
Cayenne pepper, 
Mirch, , . . ' 
Lombok, 


. Eno. I Lombok ; Ghabai, HALfiY. 
. ,, Iiadamera; Lada china, „ 

Hind. | Mollaga, .... Tam. 
. dAV. 1 Mirapa-kaialu, , , Tel. 


Ghihi is the Mexican name for all varieties of 
capsicum, though they are natives of the East 
ana W^t Indies, and other hot climates. C. 
annuum is the species commonly noticed, but there 
are numerous varieties which, by many, are 
reckoned species. Thus C. frutescens is a shrubby 
plant, which grows to a large and more bushy 
size; C. minimum supplies the variety called 
bird pepper ; C. baccatum has a globular fruit, 
and furnishes cherry or berry capsicum. They 
are all of the simplest culture ; but culture appears 
to increase the size, and to diminish the pungency 
of the fruit Their acridity is owing to an olea- 
ginous substance called capsicin. When the fruit 
is fresh, it has a penetrating acrid smell; is 
extremely pungent to the taste, and produces a 
most painful burning in the mouth. When dried, 
they form a large article of local and foreign 
traffic, and form the basis of cayenne pepper ; 
but in vinegar, when green or ripe, they are an 
acceptable pickle. In Ben|jal, the natives make 
an extract from chillies, which is about the con- 
sistence and colour of treacle. In all Southern 
and Eastern Asia both rich and poor daily use 
them, and they form the principal ingredient in 
all chatnis and curries; ground into a paste 
between two stones, with a little mustard, oil, 
ginger, and salt, they form the only seasoning 
which the millions of poor in those countries can 
obtain to eat wdth their rice. They are worth 
about 40s. the candy of COO lbs. Cayenne pepper 
is used in medicine chiefly in the form of tincture, 
as a rubefacient and stimulant, especially in cases 
of ulcerated sore -throat. It acts on the stomach 
as an aromatic condiment ; and when preserved in 
acetic acid it forms chilli vinegar. Red pepper 
may be considered one of the most useful vege- 
tables in hygiene. As a stimulant and auxiliary 
in digestion, it has been considered invaluable, 
especially in warm countries. Immense quanti- 
ties of the capsicum are used by the native popu- 
lation of the West Indies, Africa, and Mexico; 
the consumption there as a condiment being 
almost universal, and perhaps equal in quantity 
to salt. The ‘wort’ or cayenne pottage may 
be termed the national dish of the Ahyssinians, 
as that or its basis ‘ dillock ’ is invariably eaten 
with their' ordinary diet, the thin crumpet-liko 
bread of teff or wheat flour. Equal parts of salt 
and the red cayenne pods are powdered and 
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mixed together with a little pea or bean meal to 
make a paste. This is called dillock, and is made 
in quantities at a time, being preserved in a large 
gourd shell, generally suspended from the roof. 
The wort is merely a little water added to this 
paste, which is then boiled over the fire, with the 
addition of a little fat meat and more meal to 
make a kind of porridge, to which sometimes is 
also added several warm seeds, such as the com- 
mon cress or black mustard, both of which are 
indigenous in Abyssinia. A kind called the 
Tobago red pepper is said to possess the most 
pungent properties of any of the species. It 
yields a small red pod, less than an inch in length, 
and longitudinal in shape, which is so exceedingly 
, hot, that a small quantity of it is sufficient to 
' season a large dish of any food. Owing to^ its 
oleaginous character, it has been found impossible 
to preserve it by drying; but by pouring strong 
boiling vinegar on it, a sauce or decoction can be 
made, which possesses in a concentrated form all 
the essential qualities of the vegetable. A single 
drop of this sauce will flavour a whole plate of 
soup or other food. — JoTinston's Abyssinia; O'Sh; 
Faulkner; Simmoiidsj p. 429. See Capsicum. 

CHILLOUNEA, a singular tree of Nepal. Its 
upper coat is entirely composed of innumerable 
needle-form fibres, partially united by a kind of 
gelatinous sap. The wood makes good beams 
and rafters, and is held in such estimation by the 
natives, that no house is considered secure in 
which more or less of the timber has not been 
employed. — Smith's Nepal* 

CHILLUM. Hind. A pipe bowl, a hookah 
bowl. 

CHILON. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

GHILKAI, also Khatrow, Picea (Abies) Web- 
biana, P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

GHILTA-KITA. Tel. Pheenix farinifera. 

CHILUCHI. Hind. Iris Nipalensis. 

GHILU NUTIYA. Beno. Amarantus poly- 
gonoides. 

CHIMA-PUNJI. Maleal. Oochlospermum 
gossypium. 

CHIMBAEL Hind. Dactyloctenium ^gypti- 
acum, Eleusine fiagellifera. 

CHIMKANI. Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

CHIMNANU, of Lahoul and the Oheiiab, Amyg- 
daliis Persica, the peach. 

GHI MOEE. Chin. A bacchanalian game 
] 3 layed at Chinese parties. 

CHIMONANTHUS FEAGRANS. Fortune; 
the Lah-mei or Hwaug-mei-hwa of the Chinese. 
This shrub is sometimes grafted. The flowers, 
mounted on brass wire, are the favourite winter 
ornament of Chinese women of ail classes. The 
Chinese macerate the tree in water, and then 
polish it a beautifully black brilliant surface. 
It is a favourite in England, where it blooms in 
the open air at Christmas. It is quite common 
in China. — Fortune's Tea Districts^ p. 79. 

CHIMPANZEE, one of the Simiadse, %vhich 
approach near to man. The term has been 
applied to the Simia satyrus of Linnaeus, the 
oriental orang, hut it is now generally restricted 
to a West African genus, the Troglodytes niger 
of Geoffrey, the Homo troglodytes of Linnaeus. — 
Engl Cyc. p. 1015. See Simiadae. 

OHIMU, also Ghimyaka. Hind. Syringa emodi, 
Morus serrata, Podophyllum emodi. 

CHIMUEUDU. Tel. Oadaba Indica, Lam* 




CHINA. 

^ CHINA, Hind. Panicnm miiiaceum. 

CHINA, tlie empire in the centre and east of 
continental Asia, known to Europe by this name, 
is called by the western Mongols, Cathay ; by the 
Manchu Tartars it is called Nikan Koiirn ; and by 
the Chinese Tchoung-koue, the last term meaning 
the Central Kingdom (Duhalde, Hist, of China, 
p. 1), also Tchoung-kuo, the Empire of the Centre. 
According to M. Hue (i- pp. 849-350), the Chinese 
also name it Tchoung-hGa, or Flower of the Centre ; 
also Tien-hia, the Beneath the Heavens, or the 
world, as the Eomans called their dominions Orbis. 
The name most in use is Tchoung-koue. It is 
also, however, called Tang -shan, the Hills of 
Tang (the name of one of their most celebrated 
dynasties). The present reigning family has given 
it the name of Tat-sing“kouo, the Empire of 
Great Purity ; and in government proclamations, 
especially in those addressed to Barbarians, it is 
often called Tien-chao, the Celestial Empire. Other 
figurative appellations are Tchoung-thaiig and 
Tien-chao, Heaven^s Empire. The natives call them- 
selves Ghung-kuo - teih - jin, men of the middle 
kingdom; also Han-jin and Tang- jin, men of Han 
or of Tang (from the dynasties of those names). 
China is supposed to be the country mentioned 
as the land of Sinim in Isaiah xlix. 12. Chinese 
annals extend back for three or four thousand 
years. . Fo-hi is the first named sovereign of the 
Chinese, but the date of his reign is not ascer- 
tained. Yn the Great is the first monarch of 
whose reality there is no historic doubt. Their 
Bambus-book. contains the record of the ancient 
imperial dynasties from B.C. 1991 to a.d, 264: — 

1st. Hia, the first emperor Yu beginning B.o. 1991, 
reigned 432 years. 

2d. Shang, began B.c. 1559, lasted 509 years ; 28 reigns 
; in 15 generations. 

3d, Tsheu, began b.c. 1050, lasted 479 years. The 12th 
I emperor Yeu Yang began to reign B.C. 781. His 

I sixth year was B.C. 776. Confucius lived under 

I this dynasty, and he recorded the observations 

! of the solar eclipses from B.C, 481 upwards to 

720. 

i 4th. Tsin, began B.C, 255, and lasted to 207, 49 years, 

j 5th, Han, began B.C. 206, and lasted to a.d. 264, a total 

I of 469 years. 

But systematic Chinese history hardly goes 
back so far as the reign of Yu, who was the 
founder of the dominion of the kings or princes 
I of Slien-si in S. China, as far as the great river. 
He diverted the course of the Y'ellow Eiver to 
fertilize the lands between the two rivers. 

Prior to Chi-hoang of the Tsin dynasty, about 
255 years b.c., the country had been subdivided 
into numerous principalities and commonwealths, 
but that warrior emperor brought them all under 
subjection. He built the Great Wall to keep off 
the Tartars. Seres, which Horace and the ancients 
used, seems to have been strictly applicable to 
some nation in the west of China, and many 
I authors have surmised that the term China 
? (Oheena) was given to the country when the 

I Tsin dynasty carried their arms to the west. 

I; China (Cheeiia) was early given by the people of 
I the N.W. of India to the nation which Europe 
I now calls China. 

I The Tsin dynasty was overthrown by Lin-pang 
of the Han province, who was the first of the Han 
dynasty. With the destruction of the Tsin 
dynasty great injury resulted to the Chinese 
annals; but most of the Han princes were muni- 

I 
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iif; 

ficent patrons of literature. During the reign of jr 

Hing-ti, the 15th of the Han dynasty, consider- m'- 

able intercourse was carried on between the princes 
of India and China; but it was particularly during 
the dynasties of Sinn, Learn, and Tam, from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries a.d., that princes 
from Bengal and Malabar northwards to the Panjab 
sent embassies to the Chinese monarchs. Nearer 
our own times, the Ming and Tsing dynasties have 
ruled from a.d. 1868 to the close of the 19thi cen- 
tury, viz. : 


Kwo-Hiau, or 
reigning title. 

Miau-Hian, or 
Temple Title. 

Began 
reign, A.D. 

Beign, 

years. 

Ming Dynasty — 


1368 

30 

Hung-woo, . 

Tai-tsoo, . . . 

Kien-wan, . 

Kien-wan-te, . 

1398 

5 

Yung-io, . . 

Tai-tsung, . . 

1403 

22 

Hung-h, . . 

Jin-tsung, . . 

1425 

1 

Sinen-te, • • 

Sinen-tsung, . . 

1426 

10 

Ching-tung, . 

Ying-tsung, . . 

1436 

21 

Eang-tai, . . 

King“ti, . . . 

1457 

s 

Ching-hwa, . 

Hien-tsung, . . 

1465 

23 

Hung-clii, . . 

Hiao-tsung, . , 

1488 

IS 

Ching-ti, . . 

■Wu-tsung, . . 

1506 

16 

Kia-tsing,. . 

She-tsung, . . 

1522 

45 

Lung-king, . 

Muh-tsung, . . 

1567 

6 

"Wan-le, . . 

Shin-tsung, . . 

1573 

47 

Tai'chang, 

Kwang-tsung, . 

1620 

1 

Tien-ke, . . 

He-tsung, . . , 

1621 

7 

Tsimg-ching, . 

Hwa-tsung, . . 

1628 

16 

Tsing Dyna sty — 


1644 

17 

Shun-chi, . . 

Changhwang-te, 

Kang-he, . . 

Jin-hwang-te, . 

1661 

61 

Yung-ching, . 

Hien-hwang-te, . 

1722 

14 

Keen-lung, . 

Shun-hwang-te, . 

1736 

60 

Kia-king, . . 

Jui-hwang-te, . 

1796 

25 

Taou-kwang, . 

Zlfim-zung-jan, . 

1821 

29 

Heen-fung, . 

Wan-zung-chien, 

1851 

10 

Tung-che, . . 

Mu-zung-i, . . 

1862 

13 

Kwang-su, . 


1876 



Origin and Early History, — All the ancient 
traditions of the Chinese refer to their migrations 
from the west. Chevalier Bunsen (Report, Brit, 
Assoc., 1847) says that, according to Chinese 
traditions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recol- 
lections. But the first settlers of this race in 
China were probably emigrants from the lands 
lying to the south of the Caspian. An early rela- 
tionship existed between Chinese and Mesopo- 
tamian culture, among the most striking proofs 
of which are the facts that ^ the primitive Chinese, 
like the Babylonians, recognised five planets 
besides the sun and moon, and, with one excep- 
tion, knew them by the same names;’ and ‘a 
comparison between the ancient names of the 
months given in the XJrh ya, the oldest Chinese 
dictionary, with the Accadian equivalents, shows, 
in some instances, an exact identity.’ A number 
of ethnological and linguistic facts point to the 
Chinese having left a home in the south of the 
Caspian Sea, where they had been brought under 
the influence of Accadian culture. From this rest- 
ing-place they moved eastward about the twenty- 
fifth century B.C., probably in consequence of the 
invasion of Susiana by some possibly Turanian 
tribe, and finally struck the northern bend of the 
Yellow River, the course of which they followed 
until they reached the fertile plains of Shen -si. The 
Chinese immigrants found the country in posses- 
sion of a number of Taic tribes, such as the Kwei, 
Lung, Pung, and Li, all of whom possessed a 
certain amount of culture. With these tribes they 
contended for dominion, and by force of a supe- 
rior civilisation gained the mastery over them. 
The relations thus established produced effects 
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intermingling . * ^ ^ lalood was also from the scarcely less dreary Manchn country ; on 

to tne CO tradition of a In the course of ages the Chinese Itmpiie Las 

^ ?„r bT^ 67‘ in the reign of Yaou. The first varied greatly in extent. It has been more than 
deluge, B.C. ido7 m tne rei^noi 1 = ^ ^ 


settlement of the immigrant Chinese was in the 
northern portion of Chih-le; and Chinee legend- 

•. . . '*■ 1 .11^ ’V’n ni’i TnTlvrt 1*010*^ AH 4.*/( fO 


VtllXCCJ. giCOiWiJ AXi. -- Tj. £ 

once larger tlian it is even now. It was so, tor 
example, about 2000 years iigo, under the nith 


^ ^ ^ s\t the citv of Tsin- the greater portion of inhabitea Asia east oi tuo 

JCw, ^.k«d.b..i » »1« »;a !;s^\.?rcl “Iflbf 

*^f]“fof^S^-The territorial distinctions under two or more ruling families or dynasties, 
ofoS froSrandaeS^Empire^h each acknowledging no superior. Buttheyu^se 

from the earliest periods of Chinese history, people has continued the same, even when undei 

China proper has metmt, at all periods, that several rulers, and has been steadily increasing its 

Srtion^of the east of the Asiatic continent which territorial possessions. L'' 

^oa ViPPti nossessed and permanently occupied by parts' neighbouring on China propei tioiu Mauchu 
th^ ChtaSTpSe Th“nese Emph-e Im Ld Mongol races. The dynasty now is Mongol, 
mLn^ besides Chma proper, those large portions and the army Manclm, and furnishe.s Manchu 
of the’ whole Asiatic continent occupied by Tartar soldiers m Mongolia and libet. ^ 

tmmades or other non-Chinese peoples, but which Government— Ihe idea of the iamiiy is tne 

have from time to time been under the sway of grand principle that serves as the basis of society 
the Emuire of China, and more or less directly in China. Filial piety, the constant subject of 
ruled by Chinese officers and armies. China dissertation to moralists and philosophers, and 
proper has at all periods been characterized by continually recommended in ^ 

Flhinese civilisation ; that is to say, its population emperoi-s and the speeches of mandarins, has 
generally besides being physically of the same become, in the views of the Chinese, the fund. - 
race has ’always been governed in its domestic, mental root of all other virtues. All means are 
its social and (with the exception of some very made use of to exalt this sentiment, so as to make 
short penoda) ks political life, by the principles of it an absolute passion. It assumes all forms, 
and rSes laid dwn in the Chinese old sacred j mingles in all actions, and serves as the moral 
books. The non-Chinese peoples of the Chinese j pivot of public life. Every crime, every attempt 
Empire have, on the other hand, at all periods i against the authority, 

dther been destitute of anything that could be j dividuals, is treated as filial disobedience ; whilst, 
called civilisation, or have been slightly tinged on the other hand, all acts of virtue, devotion, 
with Chinese civilisation, or have been marked by compassion toward the unfortunate, commercial 
some different civilisation, as for instance at probity, or even valour in battle, are ref eped to 

present, in the inhabitants of Turkestan by a filial piety. To be a good or a bad citizen, is to be 

Mahomedan civilisation, and the inhabitants of a good or bad son. This grand principle dominates 
Tibet by one strictly Buddhistic. At present and penetrates more or less deeply all the strata 
China proper and the Chinese Empire are supposed of society. The emperor, as the head of the iaraiiy 
to be 3,010,400 square miles in extent, and may system on which Chinese political life is based, is 
])e noticed under three territoral divisions: responsible only to the gods. In civil ctpes the 

China proper^ as the empire existed under the last appeal is to the emperor, and the registers of 

Ming dynasty, which ruled in China from a.d. 1368 capital offendei's are submitted to him. Iffie names 
imtil the Manchu conquest in a.d. 1644. of the oflicials who merit promotion or disgrace are 

Mancliu or, as known in Europe, Manchuria, likewise submitted to him. He is called Hoang- te, 
the country of the reigning dynasty. August Sovereign, or Hoang-chou, August Eleva- 

Colonies of China, in Mongolia, Soungarra, tion; but his name par excellence lien-dza, or 
Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, and the countries of the Tien-tsze, Son of Heaven. 

several tribes bordering on Kan-su and Sze- The eiiqiress of China, on the other hand, is 
chuen. representative of mother earth. She is sup- 

China proper is the largest as well as the most posed to be ignorant of politics, and occiix)i.es 
compact country in any part of the globe, extend- herself in feeding silkw^orms, winding silk at the 
ing in length from about lat. 19° to about 42° N., cocoon festival, and inspecting the silk stuffs 
and in breadth (taking one extremity, where it woven by the women of the imperial household, 
borders upon the peninsula of the Corea) from China has 18 political divisions,— Shang-tung, 
about long. 125° (taking the other extremity, Pe-che-li, Shaii-si, Shen-si, in the north ; Ivwang- 
where the Great Wall extends to the west) to tung and Kwaug-si in the south ; Che - kiang, 
about long. 85° E., being 23° in lat. and 39° in Foh-kien, and Kiang-su, in the east; Kan-su, 
long. The area given by Sir George Staunton is Sze-chuen, and Yun-nan, in the west ; and Isang- 
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hui, Kiang-fei, Hoo-nan, Hu-peli, Ho-nan, and 
Kwei-cbu, as midland provinces. 

Executive Civil Goverivnent. — The entire admini- 
stration is under the direction of t^vo councils, 
attached to the person of the emperor, the Nei-ko 
and Kiiin-ke-tehou. The first is charged with 
the preparation of x^aus, and the despatch of 
current business. Its duty is, according to the 
official book, ‘to put in order, and to make 
manifest the thoughts and designs of the imperial 
will, and to regulate the forms of administrative 
decrees.’ It may be regarded in some measure as 
the secretariat of the empire. The second council, 
named Kiun - ke - tchou, deliberates with the 
emperor concerning political affairs. In the 
Nei-ko, or Interior Council Chamber, are four chief 
coiinciiiorsj two of them Tartars and two Chinese, 
who bear the titles of Ohoung-thang and Ko-laou. 
The Tartar minister presides. 

Loo-Poo is the general ax}pellation for the six 
cm! and criminal tribunals of China. The first of 
these, properly termed Loo-Poo, has four depart- 
ments for the administration of the provinces ; 
the second, named Hoo-Poo, takes charge of the 
imperial revenues ; the third board is named I^ee- 
poo ; Ping-poo-war is the fourth ; King-Poo, the 
criminal department ; Kung-Poo, or public works, 
being the fifth and sixth. 

The provinces of the country are each under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are united, a 
governor-general. Every province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called ‘Fu,’ 

‘ Ting,’ ‘ Chow,’ ‘ Heen.’ A ‘ Fu ’ is a large 
portion or department of a province under the 
general control of a civil officer, immediately 
subordinate to the head of the provincial govern- 
ment. A ‘ Ting,’ a smaller division than, and 
sometimes a portion of, a Fu ; when sex)arate, it is 
governed as a Fu, and called a ‘ Chuh-le.’ A 
‘ Chow ’ is similar to a Ting, as also a^ Heen, but 
each is a smaller division. Each Fu, Ting, Chow, 
or Heen has one or more towns or walled cities 
under its guidance, one of which takes its name 
and rank as ‘ Kwang-Ohow-Fu ’ and ‘ Shang-Hae- 
Heen,’ which latter, although of that subordinate 
rank, is the largest maritime city in the empire, 
and the greatest resort of the native ships or junks. 
But with all these, there has, besides, always re- 
mained a powerful and vivacious spark that the 
Tartar government has never been able to extir- 
Xmte; and secret societies have l>een formed all 
over the empire, the members of which have seen 
with impatience the Manchu domination, and 
cherish the idea of overthrowing it, to obtain a 
national government. 

Titles. — Also, there are five orders of nobility, 
the koung, heow, paak, tze, and nan, wffiich cor- 
respond to the duke, marquis, earl, baron, and 
baronet of Britain. Each of these has classes. 
The Kee-Too-Wye is a lower gi'ade, and the Wan- 
Kee-Wye a still lower. Other grades of rank are 
arranged as Chung or Tsung- deputy. Hereditary 
titles only exist for the imperial family and for 
the descendants of Confucius, who are still very 
numerous in the x^rovince of Shang-tung. Of the 
twelve orders of the Imperial nobility of China, 
tsinw’n is the first, kiui-wang the second, beileh 
third, beitseh fourth, chin kwoh kung fifth, f-kwoh 
kung sixth. To the hereditary titles which the 
relations of the emperor enjoy, there are attached 
certain prerogatives, as well as a very modest allow- 


ance, the right of wearing a red or yellow girdle, 
of putting a plume of peacock’s feathers in their 
caps, and of having six, eight, or twelve bearers 
to their palanquins. They cannot, more than any 
other citizen, pretend to any public office, without 
having previously taken their literary degree at 
Pekin and Moukden, the caxntal of Mancliiiria. 
Many of these nobles are to be seen living in idle- 
ness and penury on their small pensions, and 
having no other proof to show of their illustrious 
origin than the red or yellow girdle. A x^nvate 
tribunal, however, is charged to govern them and 
superintend their conduct. 

The first civil and military mandarins who have 
distinguished themselves in the administration or 
in war, receive the titles of koung, heow, paak or 
phy, tze, and nan. All the officers, civil and 
military, of the Chinese Empire are divided into 
nine orders, khiou-ping, distinguished one from 
the other by certain buttons, or rather balls, of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are worn above 
the official cax). This distinctive ball is of xfiain 
red coral for the first order, of carved coral for 
the second, of a translucent deep blue stone for 
the third, of pale blue for the fourth, crystal for 
the fifth, of some opaque white stone for the sixth, 
and for the seventh, eighth, and ninth, of gilt and 
wrought copper. Every order is subdivided into 
two classes, the one active and official, the other 
suxDernumerary ; but this makes no difference in 
the balls. AU the official personages comprised 
in these nine orders are designated by the generic 
term of kouang-fou. The term mandarin was 
invented by the first Eurox^eans who visited the 
country, and is probably derived from the Portu- 
guese word ‘ mandar,^ to command. The people 
are all partial to honours, and ornamental arches 
are raised to men and women who distinguish 
themselves. 

The punishments for crimes are very severe, 
many are brutal. They transport and flog for 
petty larceny, use torture to extort confessions ; 
use cages, the cangue, and fetters; chain the 
criminal to heavy stones and to iron bars ; leave 
the food supply to chance ; cut off the ear, or cut 
the person to pieces at 8, 24, 36, 72, and 120 cuts ; 
decaxntate and strangle. The prisons of China 
may be considered as unequalled upon earth, so 
far as everything that is most abominable is 
conceimed. 

Races . — ^The great races in the empire are three, 
the Chinese, the Mongol, and the Manchu. These 
nations differ very considerably in their physical 
characters, although much mixture has taken 
place. The northern or predominant nation 
appears to have a fundamental tendency to an 
Iranian modification of the Turanian type ; and 
the same tendency is observable amongst the 
Coreans and the higher classes of the Japanese, 
as amongst some of the American, Tangusian, and 
Asianesian peoples. In the south of China, the 
fundamental tendency is to an extreme flatness of 
features, the nose being often more insignificant 
and shapeless than in any other race, although 
the finer type also occurs. In the eastern 
maritime province, the northern type is much 
more common. The dominant or northern 
Chinese race is much less Mongolian than the S. 
Chinese, the Malay, and most of the intermediate 
ultra-Indian races. They are closely allied to the 
Japanese and Americans, and, indeed, are evi- 
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dently the same race, however much their language 
differs. The predominating colour of the skin of 
the Chinese is yellow; but yellow, brown, and 
sometimes a maroon tint occot. The face is broad 
and flat, cheek-bones projecting, irides black, eyes 
oblique, beard scanty, stature above ttot ot the 
Malay and Tibetan, below that of the European. 
The Chinese head, when viewed from the front, has 
a strongly-marked physical relation not only to 
all the races of the Mongolian type, but in a much 
closer or more special manner to the Tibetan 
tribes, the American Indians, and some of the 
eastern Asianesian tribes, in all which one of the 
prevailing Chinese types may be traced. Numerous 
examples of the elongated head, obtusely wedge- 
sbaped cranium, and arched nose of America and 
New Zealand may be seen in every assemblage of 
Chinese in Singapore. The occipital truncation 
remarked in America and Polynesia is common in 
South-Eastern Asia. It is very strongly marked 
in the Lau race. The Tibetan tribes have the rise 
of the skull at the coronal re^on, but the other 
characteristics are wanting, ^he heads of the 
Amencan men of Dr. Prichard's Natural History 
of Man resemble those of the Chinese. The 
.prominent lateral expansion of the zygomse is 
comparatively rare in the Chinese as in the 
Americans. The Sumatra Malays ^ have much 
more frequently the typical Mongolian head, as 
have also the allied tribes of the Irawadi basin, 
with whom they are most nearly connected, and 
whence they have undoubtedly derived their 
physical stock. 

The sea-coast people are skilful and enterpris- 
ing, with that self-reliance which enables nations 
to emigrate ; and we find them swarming in the 
Malay ports, in Singapore, Borneo, and the 
Philippmes ; numbers are in Australia, the West 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, and Western America, 
particularly California. But, except in Buddhist 
Burma, they are not settlers, only forming tem- 
porary connections, sending all their savings, and 
looking forward to return, to their native land. 
Next to the Malay, this people have been the most 
formidable pirates of the eastern seas. Their rapid 
and wide diffusion is one of the most remark- 
able of the events of modern history, and is likely 
to exercise a great influence on the future con- 
dition of man. For the Chinese do not migrate 
to mingle with and be absorbed among other 
tribes and peoples : they preserve their own lan- 
guage, their one nationality, their own costume 
and religious usages, their own traditions, habits, 
and social organization. Though they intermarry 
with the races among whom they dwell, the Chinese 
type becomes predominant, and the children are 
almost invariably educated on the father’s model, 
the influence of the mother seeming almost 
annihilated. And though the Chinese frequently 
acquire large fortunes, great influence, and some- 
times high rank as a consequence of their pro- 
sperity, the ties that bind them to their country 
seem never to be broken, and the tides of popula- 
tion flow Chinaward with every south-western 
monsoon, to be replaced by a stronger stream 
when the monsoon of the north-east sends the 
junks on their wonted way towards the south. It 
is estimated that in the kingdom of Siam there are 
more than a million and a half of Chinese settlers ; 
in the city of Bangkok alone there are supposed 
to be two hundred thousand. In fact, all the 
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active business appears to be in their hands. Nine 
out of ten of the floating bazars which cover for 
miles the two banks of the Meinam, are occupied 
by Chinamen ; very many of them are married to 
Siamese women, for a Chinawoman scarcely^ ever 
leaves her country. But the children are invariably 
educated to the Chinese type ; the tail is cultivated 
if it be a boy, and the father alone seems to model 
the child’s nature and education. Y et that strong 
parental affection which has been remarked as 
one of the characteristic virtues of the Chinese, 
is almost invariably exhibited. Fathers are con- 
stantly playing with and carrying about their 
children, encouraging their gambols, and teaching 
them to observe. 

Several estimates of the population of the 
country have been attempted since the latter part 
of the 16th century. Captain Gill, a traveller in 
the 19th century, and who, in 1882, was murdered 
by an Arab shaikh, is of opinion that they have 
all been too high. Famines, with rebellions of the 
Tae-pingand of the Mahomedans in Kwei-chow 
and Yunnan, are supposed to have reduced the 
nation to 250 or 300 millions. 

1570 ? 307,467,000 in the reign of Kien lung lYong. 

1743, 200,000,000 Crosier. 

1813, 360,000,000 Census. 

1842, 414,686,994 „ 

According to Mr. Ejiowlton, the census of 1839, 
as given by M. Sacharoff of the Russian embassy 
in Fekin, made a population of 415,000,000. A 
census was found in Governor Yeh’s Yamun at 
Canton; and the Clihiese commissioners at Tien- 
sing, in 1859, stated the population at 400,000,000, 
which is a fourth of the human race, twice the 
population of British India with its feudatories, 
and seven times that of Russia. China proper has 
280 to the square mile, while that of Britain and 
Ireland has only 260. 

Tribes . — ^The various types of race on the moun- 
tain frontier of China, Burma, and Tibet, possess 
the lughest interest for all ethnographical students. 
Of the aboriginal inhabitants of China, the Kwei 
people, remnants are to be found to this day in 
Northern Cambodia. These Kwei, whom M. 
Terrien de la Couperie conjectures to have been 
an Aryan people, possessed a literature to %vhicli 
the term Kwei shoo or ‘Kwei Books’ probably 
refers. 

The country at the mouth of the Amur in 1842 
was ceded to Russia by the Chinese, but mem- 
bers of the Aim family are settled there, and due 
north of Pekin is a Mongol tract which nearly 
separates the true Tungus part of Manchmia. 

The IlakJca inhabit Loong-Moon, Toong-Koong, 
T’seng-shing, and other districts. They eat dog’s 
flesh. 

The Tan are a race of Chinese boatmen dwelling 
in their boats in aH the Chinese rivers, similar 
to the Yao and Man tribes. Their physique is 
vastly superior to that of the house population, 
who designate them Suee Ki, or waterfowl. 

The Ng-Tsock are a tribe in China who 
undress and bathe and re-clothe the dead. They 
are deemed unclean, and are not permitted to 
worship in the temples ; their sons are not allowed 
to become candidates for literary degrees. They 
resemble the pollinctores of the ancient Romans. 

Miau-tsi is a term applied to the hill tribes of 
China. They seem to be in small clans ; no less 
than 82 of them residing in the small province of 
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Kwei-cliu. Some of their names are appellatives, 
— Sang, wild; Heh-sang, black wild; Heh-kioh, 
black foot; Yan-jin ; and others are the Nung, 
the Lo-Lo, and Yau in the moimtain ranges of 
kw. China. The A/m foe, on the south of Sze- 
chiien, are said to be wiki mountaineers, but 
much connected with them is obscure. Friar 
Odoric noticed the differences between the races 
on the two sides of a great mountain. Foio also 
speaks of savage cannibals with blue-painted (i.e. 
tattooed) faces in Foh-kien; and some observations 
of Sir John Davis corroborate this (Polo, 178; 
Chinese Supp. p. 260). In the modern Chinese 
census, one class of the population in a district of 
the province of Canton appear as blacks (Chin. 
Mod. p. 167). Indeed, Semedo (about 1632) says 
there was still an independent kingdom, presum- 
ably of the Miau-tsi, in the mountains dividing 
Foh-kien, Canton, and Kiang-si, viz. those of 
which Odoric speaks (Eel. Delia China, p. 19), 
certain Fking people who once visited the court 
of the Chinese emperor, and delighted him by 
their dancing and singing. These F’ung people 
still exist in South-Western China. 

Its Army^ of 800,000 men in four divisions, is 
made up of 68,000 Manchu, 80,000 Mongol, and 
625,000 Chinese. The bannermen of the Mongols 
are the elite of the dominant Manchu. The 
Chinese soldiery are in two bodies, one of which, 
about half a million in number, is designated 
soldiers of the green flag, and receive pay of four 
silver tael (27s.yper month ; the other portion are 
a militia, holding lands for service, and drilled for 
a month once a year. Since the year 1878, they 
have obtained from Europe, swift, heavily-armed 
gunboats. Military Feudatories of the empire 
arc scattered through the regions known to the 
Chinese geographer as Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
Uliasutai, and Tsing Hai or Koko-Nor ; but there 
are also the troops of Tibet, under the resident 
minister of that country. The tribes acknowledg- 
ing the sway of China are divided into Inner and 
Outer Mongolians. The former occupy the region 
to which their name refers them ; the latter, all 
the other tracts and districts above mentioned. 

Inner Mongolia^ lying between the desert of 
Gobi and the continuous frontier of Manchuria 
and China, was occupied, in 1812, by 24 tribes, 
differing in name, irregularly ranged under 49 
standards, and divided, in uneven proportions, into 
6 chalkan or leagues. 

The Outer Mongolians were, — 1st, four tribes of 
Kalkas of different names, under khans, which, 
with two fragmentary tribes attached to them, 
formed four leagues; they numbered in all 86 
standards, and resided in the territory north of 
the desert of Gobi, geographically named Outer 
Mongolia. 2d, Eleven tribes, not in leagues, under 
84 standards, scattered to the west of the Holan 
mountains, in the S.W. of Inner Mongolia, to the 
south of the Altai, and to the north of the Teng- 
kiri ranges. 3d, Two tribes of Mahomedans, under 
2 standards, at Hami and Turfan, within the 
provincial boundaries of Kansub, south of the 
Celestial Mountains; and 4th, Five tribes under 
29 standards, round Koko-Nor, called by the 
Chinese Tsing-Hai, or Azure Sea. Colonel Gor- 
don, who had taken a prominent part in suppress- 
ing the Tae-phig rebellion, recently returned to 
China to advise the great viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, 
regarding the Chinese forces. The occasion was 


the retention by Russia of the town and distinct of 
Kuldja, and war appeared possible. He urged 
them to avoid pitched battles, to cultivate skir- 
mishing, to throw up earthw^orks, to harass the 
enemy by irregular warfare, and form a fleet of 
small and cheap ships. 

Religions and Philosophies. — ^The Chinese have 
acquired, in the course of their long existence, 
more than one different kind of philosophy ; that 
is to say, there exist in China several radically 
different ways of viewing the nature of the inani- 
mate world and of man. The philosophic systems of 
Lao-tsze, of Kung-tsze, of Ohoo-tsze, of Mang-tsze, 
and of Buddha, take the place of religions, but 
none of these are pure philosophies ; those re- 
cognised by the state being Taoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism with its form Lamaism, and Mahomed- 
anism. They are systems of morality. 

There was a long struggle for mastery among 
the adherents of these three systems, — a struggle 
which expressed itself in mutual proscriptions and 
persecutions; but the Conf acian (Kung-tsze) always 
succeeded in maintaining for itself the greatest 
ascendency, except during some comparatively 
short period, and it became definitively paramount 
fully ten centuries ago. From that time to this 
it has continued dominant in the country. It has 
been the philosophy and morality of all the great 
historians of China, and has formed the basis of 
her peculiar national system of legislation and 
administrative procedure. It may be described 
as the assemblage of those fundamental beliefs 
which are entertained by all cultivated Chinese on 
the phenomena of animate and inanimate nature. 
The literature in which it is set forth, and which 
it has moulded, whether notological, psychical, 
ethical, legislative, or historical, is that exclusively 
an intimate and extensive acquaintance with which 
has for many centuries been made indispensable 
to the passing of the public service examinations, 
which are, for the talent and ambition of China, 
far more than the hustings, the avenues to church 
preferment, and the bar all combined, are for the 
talent and ambition of Britain. Hence Confu- 
cianism is, and has long been in the fullest sense 
of the terms, the national, orthodox philosophy 
and morality of the Chinese people. Taoist and 
Buddhist temples exist all over China, and in latter 
centuries Mahomedan mosques have been erected 
in many of its cities ; but the dominant Confu- 
cianism merely endures Taoism, Buddhism, and 
Mahomedanism as erroneous and superstitious 
systems of belief, prevalent among, because most 
suited to, people of uncultivated or weak minds, 
whether rich or poor ; but which find most accept- 
ance among the poorer and therefore unlearned 
and unenlightened classes. They have no influence 
on the national polity. The people are in nowise 
prohibited from worshipping in the Buddhist and 
Taoist temples ; in other words, they may regulate 
their purely religous life by the tenets of these, 
or indeed of any other sect. But where Taoism 
or Buddhism would leave the region of religion, 
and, in the form of philosophy or morality, extend 
their direct influence into the domain of the social 
science and art, there Confucianism peremptorily 
and effectually prohibits their action. Not only 
are the national legislation and administration 
formed exclusively on Oonfucian principles, it is 
by them also that the more important acts of the 
private life of the Chinese are regulated, as for 
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instance marriages. The cause of the prevalence 
of Mahomedanism in China, in spite of discourage- 
ments, lies in the fact that Confucianism says 
little or nothing of a supernatural world or of a 
future existence. Hence it leaves almost unsatis- 
tied those ineradicable cravings of liiunau nature, 


manifeBted in the events of the social life around 
him. The Eight Diagrams consist alternately of 
whole and broken lines. They have never been 
read, but they have not the less been made the 
basis of an ancient system of pliilosophy and 
divination. Fuh-iie’s diagrams, as re-arranged, 


the desire to revere and the longing for immortal ; together witli the short explications oi tiic nrst 
life. That it has, notwithstanding its want of | monarch of the Chow dynasty and his son, form the 
these holds on the liiiman heart, maintained itself j basis or text^of the first of the Chinese Sacred 


not simply in existence, but as the ruling system, 
is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, 
form for every true thinker a decisive proof of the 
existence of great and vital truths in its theories, 
as well as thorough soundness and wholesomeness 


Books, the Yili-king. After an interval of six 
centuries, Confucius edited the Yili-king, and 
appended those annotations which have^ given the 
work its subsequent value. What philosophical 
views may have been attached to the Yili-king 


passing 
that he 


in the practical rules which it dictates. By Chinese ‘of Wan-wang and Choii-kung by the contem 
philosophy must be understood Confucian philo- ; poraries of Confucius, we know not. That work, 
Bophy; and by Chinese morality, the moral priu- j together with the other three works edited or 
ciples rooted in that philosophy. ' compiled by C'onfiicius, viz. the Shii-ldng books 

In order to get a distinct general conception of t and the Le>ke, constitute the whole of the 
the Chinese philosophical literature, two epochs j ancient literature of China which has come down 
must be specially kept in mind. The tot began | to posterity, and who have it W^dy, as it was 
with Confucius (Kung-tsze), who was boni B.c. ' 

551, and ended with Mencius (Mang-tsze), who 
died about B.C. 817. The second began with 
Ohow-leen-ke or Choo-tsze, who commenced his 
labours about a.b. 1034-, and ended with Choo-ke 
or Choo-tsze, wlio died in a.d. 1200. The first 
lasted for seven generations. It was separated by 
an interval of thirteen hundred years from the 
second, which lasted for five generations. Both 
were periods of revival of ancient learning and of 
further development. Both embraced several 
celebrated philosophers besides those mentioned, 
but in each case it was the originator and closer 
of the epoeli who became most celebrated. ^ The 
writers of the second epoch are often mentioned 
as the philosophers of the Lung djmasty; which 
latter was established in A,3>. 960, about 70 years 
before Ghoo-tsze’s labours began, and continued 
in possession of the sovereignty till a.b. 1271, 
about 70 years after Choo-tsze’s labours closed. 

Confucius, though his name in the west became 
identified with Chinese learning, was by no means 
its originator. Authentic, though not full records, 
embodying ethical and political doctrines, extended 
back to B.C. 2357, or to about eighteen hundred 
years before Confucius ; while the Chinese philo- 
sophy originated with FuIi-he,who lived, according 
to tradition, some twenty-three generations before 
the exact chronological era, which latter took 
place B.C. 2C37 with the institution of the national 
cycle of sixty years. Allowing thirty years to a 
generation, this would place Fuh-he about B.c. 

3327. It was he who substituted writing for the 
knotted strings that had previously formed the 
only means of record ; and it was he who first 
established marriages and separate families. To 
him are also ascribed some civilisation labours of 
lesser but still great importance, — the division of 
the day into twelve She-shin, or watches, of two 
hours each. Fuh-he is therefore the founder of 
Chinese civilisation generally. But he is perhaps 
best known as the originator of the natural philo- 
sophy, and in particular as the author of the 
‘Eight Diagrams.’ He constructed these after 
a careful and extensive survey of nature and 
its varied phenomena, as exhibited in the de- 
partments which we call astronomy, meteorology, 
physical geography, and natural history and 
after reflection on his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the nature of men generally, as 


explained, arranged or modified in 
throngli his hands. It is well known 
expressly repudiated portions of it, as containing 
doctrines adverse to the views which he held and 
strove to diffuse. The names only of some cele- 
brated ancient books, one dating from the times 
of Fuh-he himself, have been preserved. It is 
these circumstances which constitute the labours 
of Confucius the commencement of a distinct 
literary epoch. Apart from the labours of 
Confucius himself, the permanent literary results 
of this, the first of the two great epochs to which 
attention has been directed, are contained in the 
collection of xvorks called the Four Books, com- 
posed by diffei'ent members of the school which 
he founded. The last contains a record of the 
ethical and political teachings of Mencius (Mang- 
tsze), who died about b.c. 317, and closed the first 
epoch. 

Choo-tsze was the originator of the second 
epoch of philosophical development. To him is 
ascribed the merit of having revived that distinct 
knowledge of the greatest truths, which had 1;)een 
lost to the world for the thirteen centuries that 
had elapsed after the death of Mencius : and he 
regained that knowledge by the independent 
efforts of his own mind, unaided by any master. 
Only two of his works have been preserved, the 
Tea-heih-too-shwo and the Tung-shat. He died 
ill A.D. 1200; and in a.d. 1241 an imperial re- 
script ordered his tablet, with those of four of 
his immediate predecessors whose works he had 
annotated, to be placed in the temple of Con- 
fucius, which is to be found in every district city 
throughout the empire. From that time his views 
of philosophy, morality, and politics have been 
supreme in China. His commentaries on the 
Yih-king and the Four Books are learnt by heart 
by millions of Chinese, with the text of these 
works. The public service examinations cannot 
be passed unless this be done. 

The fact is, however, that though the authors 
of the first and second epochs, Confucius himself 
included, professed to teach only what was con- 
tained in i3re-existiiig sacred books, and though 
they p)Ossibly themselves believed that they did 
only teach what was virtually contained in such 
pre-existing books, they nevertheless did, in each 
case, originate some entirely new views and 
doctrines. 
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Tlie Yiien dynasty, winch succeeded tlie Siingla 
in A.T). 1271, were Mongols, immediate descend- 
ants of Chengiz Khan, who adopted Chinese 
civilisation only in a very slight degree, and wei^e 
consequently soon expelled again. Ghoo-Yuen- 
Chang, the first emperor of the native dynasty, the 
Idling, which succeeded them in a.d. 186$, though 
a promoter of literature, was hiinself illiterate, 
ha vin g been a servant in a monastery. But the 
third sovereign of the line, who began to reign 
A.D. 1408, had a splendid library formed, and 
several encyclopgediac works compiled. He pub- 
lished an edition of the Sacred Books, which is 
known by the affix to their title of ‘ Tatreuen/ in 
full completeness. 

Religion .-^ — Mahomedanism was introduced by 
an Arab, 17os-Kassin, said to have been Mahomed’s 
maternal uncle ; but the Mahomedans are neither 
zealous in the propagation of their doctrines, nor 
over strict in the observances of their religion. 
They are perpetually rising against the Govern- 
ment. Ill 1863 those living in the north went 
into open revolt, and spread a rum and devastation 
not yet (1882) remedied. 

Christianity penetrated into China as early as 
the 5th and 6 th centuries 5 in the 18th it was 
very flourishing, and there existed at Pekin an 
archbishop with four suffragans. The general 
who conquered Southern China is stated to have 
been a Nestorian Christian, and to have built a 
church at Nankin for those of his own faith. 
Marco Polo, a Christian, was in high favour. 
We learn from the Mahomedan travellers, who 
visited China as early as a.d. 850, that when 
Canton was taken and sacked in a.d. 877 by a 
rebel army, as many as 120,000 Mahomedans, 
Jews, Christians, and Parsees perished in the sack 
(Frinsep’s Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, p. 10). 
The Chinese have also books of Christian doctrine, 
composed by ancient missionaries, and which, 
even in a pux’ely literary point of view, are much 
esteemed in the empire. The Chinese designate 
the Christian religion as the religion of the Lord 
of heaven (Hue, i. xv, p. 68 ). A French missionary, 
who had been very much in the interior of China, 
stated the total number of native Christians at 
500,000. M. Huc’.s estimate is 800,000, scattered 
over all China proper in small communities. 
They differ from their own countrymen in many 
of those social and domestic customs and in all 
those mental peculiarities which constitute the 
special nationality of the C hinainan. Dr. Knowlton 
has stated that if the present ratio of conversions 
goes on as it has for some years back, ‘ by the 
year 1900 the native Christians in China will 
number over two millions !’ (Hue, Chinese Empire, 
i. p. 16). A popular uprising began in 1848. It 
originated in 1880 in the teachings of Mr. Bober ts, 
an American missionary, and those of an earnest 
Chinese disciple. It became blended with the 
national struggle of the Tae-ping, or the votaries 
of ‘ the divine kingdom of eternal peace.’ Accord- 
ing to the writings of Hung, once a schoolmaster, 
but afterwards the ‘ Heavenly Prince ’ and 
acknowledged head, the convert, on coming to 
baptism, pronounced a solemn vow to take the 
belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost for his 
rule of life, and to dedicate this life to Cod, in 
love to the brethren ; while visits to the tombs of 
ancestors were enjoined, in gratitude for the 
release of their immortal souls from this trouble- 
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some life, and to renew the vow of life-long 
devotion to the cause of Cod and the brethren. 
The Bible was the word of Cod, the Ten Com- 
mandments the moral law, and opium- smoking a 
sin equal to adultery (Bunsen, Cod in Hist. i. 
p. 272). Chevalier Bunsen was of opinion that the 
Chinese worship of the dead is the sole connecting 
link between them and a future state. In their 
disbelief of immortality and of Cod, Quinet 
doubts if they have, in the past 5000 years, lived 
a single day (Bunsen, God in Hist. i. pp. 265-7). 
But the nation believe in spirits or disembodied 
beings, and Chinese officials address letters to 
their deities, which they despatch in a fire 
sacrifice. Their philosophies are noticed above. 

Throughout China some vague idea is entertained 
by the people of the existence of one great being, 
whom they usually designate as Shang-ti, the 
Supreme Ruler, the Supreme Sovereign, or whom 
they call Tien, Heaven ; and believe that he, by 
a fixed ^ destiny, controls all affairs ; and as 
such, Tien is taken to be an aj)pellation of the 
godhead of men. The learned among the Chinese 
speak of him, as he is represented in their most 
ancient classics, as having no form, nor sound, 
nor savour, nor tangibility ; and to their minds 
he appears divested of all distinct personality. 
The spiritual ministei’s of heaven they call Shin, 
expansive sjurits, or Shin-ming, illustrious spi- 
ritual beings. They divide them into two large 
classes, of which one is the Tien-shin, or heavenly. 
But the whole number of these spirits are depen- 
dent upon, and ruled by, Tien, or the Supreme 
Ruler of heaven. They rarely build any temple 
for the worship of Shang-ti. Still the people 
universally pay to Heaven, or to Heaven’s Lord, a 
sort of homage daily. Every Chinese house has a 
lantern suspended outside the street door, and 
directly over the middle of the doorway, which 
they call Tien kiing-tang, Heaven’s Lord’s lantern, 
or simply Tien-tang, JHeaven’s lantern. These 
lanterns are all lighted up, and incense is burnt 
for him during a short time every evening. Also, 
one day in every year they profess to devote to 
his honour, the ninth day of tlieir first month, 
which they call his birthday ! Then they have 
plays acted to please him ! 

They have an idol. Choo-tai-tsoo, the founder 
of the Ming dynasty, ordered the manufacture of a 
metallic figure of a man, 15 inches high, attired 
as a Taoist priest. This is carried in procession 
on the installation of every Chinese emperor. 
Three fingers of the left hand are placed in its 
mouth ; and in the hand is a tablet inscribed, ‘ Fast 
for three days.’ 

The inferior state deities are — 

a distinguished general, the protector 
of the peace, who is now their god of war. 

Lung Wong^ or the Dragon King, a rain god. 

FnJi Wang-te^ or the Pearly Emperor, another 
rain god. 

Mang-Chmigy worshipped by schoolboys and 
collegians ; god of learning. 

Shing Wong, the protector of walled cities. 

Hu7}g Sing Woiig, the deity presiding over the 
Southern Ocean. 

Pih-te or Pak Tai, the great deity of the north. 

Five genii preside over the five elemental sub- 
stances, fire, earth, water, metal, and wood. 

Tien Hoiv, queen of heaven. 

Koon Yam, the goddess of mercy. 
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Kum Fa, tlie tutelary goddess of women and 
cliildren; tlie Venus genetrix of the Chinese. ^ 
Shay Tsclh, god of the land and of the grain. 
Fung Fo Shan^ the wind and fire gods. 

Too Tec, the god of -wealth, 

Wang Teen is a deity to whom the Shu-Mng 
and She-kmg ascribe the attributes of omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and immutability. 

Poon Koo Wong, with the Chinese, the first 


1st. Yih-king, the Book of ^ Mystical Combina- 
tions, a mystical form of writing on diyination. 

2d. Shu-Mng, or the Book of History, descends 
i from B.C. 2400 to 281. It is in the character of 
a dialogue, and contains much of a didactic nature. 

3d. The She-king, or Book of Poetry, a col- 
lection of poems, songs, and odes ^ of inappre- 
ciable antiquity, to which Confucius attached 
great value as a means of moulding the national 


parent, a division of the mundane egg. He characte ^ ^ 

breathed on gold and on wood, and from the 4th. The Le-ke or Record of Rites, a national 
vapour produced a son and daughter, Yong-Yee ceremonial; and the Chinese consider the obser- 
and Gha-Noee. Poon Koo Wong has many vance of its ceremonies and usages to be essential 
temples, and his image is carved in wood or clay, to the maintenance of social order and the pro- 
Tiieir chief festival occurs on their new year ; motion of virtue. _ ^ i a . 

their festival of Too-tee, of middle heaven, of 5th. Gh\m-Ts’ew, or Spring and Autumn, a 
Tlfshab-t’sic, of the sun, of Wa-kwong, the god of history of his time, and of several reigns imrne- 
hre, of Ching-yaong, the emperoPs birthday. diateiy preceding it The first four King w^ere 
Shu Yee is Chinese festival of burnt-ofierings compiled and edited by Confucius ; the last is 


to the souls of paupers. 


an original work by the sage; but the fourth 


San Lin is the new yejir festival ; it is their contains much from later hands. 


bacchanalia. The new year commences with the 
new moon nearest to 15^ of Aquarius, into which 
sign the sun passes in the month of Januaiy. 


The Shu are three books, in which the disciples 
of Confucius have recorded his conversations 
about poetry, history, and the rules of propriety ; 


They also hold as festivals the 1st and 15th day above all, about what^ concerned the growth ot 


of each month. These bear some resemblance to 
the Mominia, or feasts observed by the Hebrews, 


social virtue in the individual or the state. 

In the year B.c. 213, tlie emperor Ohi-wang-ti 


Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and burned all the books in his dominions, excepting 
seem identical with the Hindu fortnightly cere- those on architecture aiul inedicine. ihe sixth 
monials. emperor after him, King-ti, commenced the re- 

T«<£t?i iV5^ or Wa Shun, a Chinese* festival held storation of all books, which Wou-ti, who spc- 
011 the 28th or 29th of the 12th month, in which ceeded him B.C. 140, urged on. The materials 
thanks are given to the tutelary deity of the house, he collected were put together by Sse-ma-thsian, 
Tien Chung Clung Sit is the Chinese feast of whose work was named tbe Sse-ki, or Historical 
the middle heaven. Memoirs. This is composed of 120 books, and 

Th^shal-fsic, a Chinese festival held during embraces the history of China from the reign of 
the 15 days’ observance of the Shu Yee, burnt i Hoang-ti, B.c. 2097, to that of Hiao-wou, A.l). 
offerings for paupers. It is held on the 7th day of 122, wdiich has been the model of all succeeding 
the 7th month, in honour of the seven stars which writers. It is divided into five parts, entitled the 
the Chinese regard as goddesses, one of whom Imperial Chronicle, ^ Chronological ^ Tables, the 
visited earth, and was married to, and lived for a Eight Branches of Science, Genealogical Histories, 
time with a cowherd, and Biography. 

Literature , — The greatest counterpoise of the Sse-ma Cbing is the next historian, Mso called 
imperial power consists of the literary aristocracy, Siao Sse-ma. He lived towards the end of the 


visited earth, and was married to, and lived for a Eight Branches of Science, Genealogical Histories, 
time with a cowherd, and Biography. 

Literature . — The greatest counterpoise of the Sse-ma Cbing is the next bistoriaii, also called 
imperial power consists of the literary aristocracy, Siao Sse-ma. He lived towards the end of the 
or corporation of men of letters, an ancient insti- 6th century. His book is called San-hoang-pen- 
tutioii, which has been established on a solid ki, and is half mythological. 


basis, and the origin of which is at least as early 
as the 11th century before the Christian era. It 


Sse-ma Kouang fiourisbed in the 11th century. 
His great chronicle is the Tsen-tchi-thoung-kian, 


may be said that tbe administration receives all its or Mirror fertile use of Governors, and consists 
nai and direct influence from this sort of literary of 294 books of text, 30 of tables, and 30 disserta- 
oligarchy. TJie einj^eror can only choose his civil tions and discussions, and embraces a period of 
agents from among the lettered class, and in con- 1362 years. He bad several turns of prosperity- 
formity with established arrangements. Every and adversity whilst alive, and after his death bis 
Chinese may present himself for the examination tomb was thrown down ; but in a.d. 1267 his 
for the third literary degree, and those who obtain honours were restored, and his name inscribed in 
this may then become candidates for the second, the temple of Confucius. 


which opens the way to official emp 


Jin Kin, or Glasses of Men, is a Chinese book of 


fill the higher offices, the prize must he obtained great authority. In it the sages occupy the first 
in the competition for the fii'st degree. The cor- chapter, and in this Confucius is placed high above 
poration of lettered men, recruited every year by all others. 

the method of examination, constitutes a privi- Li is a Chinese word of very extensive meaning, 
leged class, almost the only nobility recognised sometimes rendered reason, courtesy, p>ropriety, 


in China ; and it may be considered as the chief 
strength and nerve of the empire. The famous 


good breeding. The saying is, Li and Wen 
(learning) make up the -whole sum of human 


imperial academy of Han-Lin is composed of excellences. 

literary graduates. It furnishes orators for the Four other classics, known as the Four Books, 
public festivals, and literary examiners for the are mostly Confucian. They are the Ta-heo, or 
px'ovince, and is supposed to promote the cause Great Study, the Chung - yimg, or Invariable 
of learning and science generally. Mean, the Lun-yu, or Miscellaneous Conversa- 


Five canonical books were written or compiled tions, ethical and philosophical works, which are 


I allied with those of Mang-tsze. 
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KaDg-iie-tsze-tien is a great dictionary, and called Houan-lxoa, tliat is to say, comnion universal 
Pci-wan-yim-fii, or Girdle of literature, is aiiotlier. language, Europeans wrongfully designate man- 
It was publislied A.D. 1711, in 110 tliick volumes, darin language, as if it were exclusively reserved 
The Hae-kwO“tii-clie, x\,D. 1840, by Lin, is a for the mandarins or functionaries of government, 
historical work. The Houan-hoa is the language spoken by all 

Their most celebrated poets are Sii-lung-iJO of instructed persons throughout the eighteen pro- 

_ oi.1- j T.. X- _ — _ -i Ai.1^ z "u.^x 


the 8th, and Le-tae-pih of the 14th centuries. 

Choo-foo-tsze lived about the 12th century, 
till lately he was looked upon almost as a second 
Confucius, He has left a very enduring impres- 
sion upon the literature of the country. 

In no other country has the Government ever 
made so ample a collection of popular songs as 


vinces of the empire, but in this a distinction is 
made between the language of the north and that 
of the south. The former is that of Peldn *, it is 
marked by a more frequent and sensible use of 
the guttural or aspirate accent. It is spoken in 
all the provincial government offices. 

The Chinese have six styles or modes of writing 


that which the Chinese authorities compiled in their characters, the most elegant being the Kiai- 
ancient times, in order that the character of the shoo, 

rule exercised ill different principalities might be The Ohiien-shoo style is the ancient mode 
judged by the tone of the poetical and musical of writing, and is derived immediately from 
productions of their subject, — a collection from hieroglyphics, and is either a caricature or a stiff 
which it is believed that Confucius compiled bis and imperfectly written character, 
celebrated She-Eiiig, or Book of Poetry. Nowhere The Le-shoo is used by official attendants, 
else lias so vast a work ever been produced as and is written with greater freedom than that 
the Encyclopaedia, in 5020 volumes, which was employed in books. 

compiled at the command of the enlightened The Hing-shoo is the regular running hand 
emperor E’ang-he, and which contains articles used when quick writing is needed, 
on every known subject, and extracts from all The Tsaou-tsze is a hasty and abbreviate style, 
works of authority dating from the 12th century used in ordinary transactions and correspondence. 


B.c. The copy in the British Museum is almost 
the only complete copy existing. 

The Chinese tviitien language consists of picture 
words. The alphabet is a hieroglyphic system, 
each word having its own graphic representative. 


The Sung-ti is the regular form of the character 
used in printing. 

The respect which the Chinese pay to their 
written character amounts almost to -worship. 
The literati employ men to traverse the streets of 


Chinese is monosyllabic ; no word is allowed more towns and villages to collect waste-paper from 
than one consonant and one vowel. Hence the dwelling-houses and shops, lest fragments bearing 
possible number of words is extremely small ; but Chinese characters should be trodden under foot. 


each word can be pronounced with various accents 
and intonations, of which there are said to be 450, 


Each man is provided with two baskets, and at 
his call, ‘Sow-suee-chu!’ Spare the printed paper I 


and the number of words or ideas in Chinese is the people rush to the door and empty their 
said to be 48,496. The vast ness of this amount waste-paper baskets into his. When his l3askets 
will be appreciable, by mentioiiing that only about are full, he takes them to the temple or guild, 
5000 words occur in the Christian Old and New provided with a furnace for the purpose of con- 
Testaments. A student of average memory should sumiiig such collections, and in many instances 
be able in ffve years’ study to store up enough to the ashes of this paper are put into earthenware 
carry him through any ordinary business or official vases, and flung into a tidal stream to be borne 
documents. M. Bemusat, in his Grammaire out to sea. 

Chinoise, notices three styles of the Chinese The essays of candidates for the various degrees 
written language, which he calls style antique, must be in the best caligraphy, and the Kiai-shoo 
style litteraire, and langue des magistrals, or style is that adopted by them. They must have 
langue mandriniqiie. Mr. Meadows considers (Des. at least 860 characters in their essays, and not 
Notes, p. 13) Bemusat not quite correct in these more than 720, 

delinitions. Nevertheless M. Hue also says that Clmiese Uiirrency,--SjcQQ silver, in Chinese 
the Chinese in theii* written language have three Wan yin, is their only approach to a silvei* 
distinctions of style, — the antique or sublime style, currency. In it the government taxes and 
the type of which is to be found in the ancient duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid; and 
literary monuments, and which exhibits very rare it is also current among merchants in general, 
grammatical forms; the vulgar style; and the The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese 


academic style, which partakes of the two x:)re- 
ceding, being less concise than the antique, and 


I words, Se-sze, fine floss silk; which expression is 
! synonymous with the signification of the term 



less prolix than the vulgar. The vulgar style is Wan. This silver is formed into ingots (bythe 
employed for light productions, theatrical pieces, Chinese called shoes), and by the natives of India, 
private letters, and proclamations intended to be khuri, or hoofs, which are stamped with the mark 
read aloud. The spoken language is composed of of the office that issues them, and the date of 
450 monosyllabic intonations, which, by the very their issue. The ingots are of various weights, 
subtle variations of the accents, are multiplied to but most commonly of ten taels each, 
about sixteen hundred. It results from this, that Sycee silver is divided into several classes, 
all Chinese words are necessarily grouped in according to its fineness and freedom from alloy, 
homophonous series, whence a great number of The only coined money in China are the brass 
double meanings may arise either in reading or pieces with a hole in the centre. Silver is sold 
speaking ; but their difficulty is avoided by coup- by the weight, and an ounce is the equivalent of 
ling synonymous or antithetic words. In this from 1700 to 1800 of these brass coins, which are 
manner the ambiguities disappear, and the con- called ‘ sapek ’ by Europeans. They have some 
versation is no longer embarrassed. The language pieces of brass, called tsian, and in Mongol tchos, 
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of wliicli the mhahitants of Siberia make tcliok 
and tcliek; they are of less value thau a sapec. 
A kind of notes'are in circulation among private 
persons. , , . 

The Chinese have communicated them 
weights to all the adjacent countries. A pikul is 
equal to 133 J lbs. avoirdupois ; and 4 lbs. being 
equal to 3 catties, 100 catty make a pikul. 

10 cash = 1 candarin. 16 tael = 1 catty, 

10 candarin = 1 mace. 100 catty = 1 pikul. 

10 mace =: 1 tael. 

Calendar . — The Han dynasty of China reformed 
the calendar. The Chinese, like all the natives of 
the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles 
of 60 years, and give a different name to each 
year of the cycle. The Chinese cycle of sixty 
years is called Hwa-kea-tsze, The year com- 
mences from the conjunction of the sun and 
moon, or from the nearest new moon, to the 
fifteenth degree of Aquarius. It^ has twelve 
lunar months, some of twenty - nine, some of 
thirty days. To adjust the lunations with the 
course of the sun, they insert, when necessary, 
an intercalary month. Day and night are divided 
into twelve periods, each of two hours. Their 
division of the day is therefore as simple as the 
British, and not much unlike it. The Chinese begin 
the day an hour before midnight, and divide the 
twenty- four hours into twelve parts of two hours 
each. Instead of numbering their hours, they 
give a different name to each period of two hours. 


smelting, alloys, particularly their white metal of 
ciKrAT* ‘TtTKrl niftlrpil. their 


Tsze, 11 to 1 moriiiiig. 

Ohow, 1 to 3 ,, 

Yin, 3 to 5 „ 

Maoii, 5 to 7 ,, 

>Shhi, 7 to 9 „ 

Szo, 9 to 11 „ 


Woo, 11 to 1 afternoon. 

We, 1 to 3 

Shin, 3 to .5 ,, 

Yew, 5 to 7 „ 

Seo, 7 to 9 5 , 

Hae, 9 toil „ 


The word Kcaou is added when the hour of 
each period is intended, and Ching for the last. 
Thus Kcaou tsze is eleven at night, and Ching 
tsze, twelve at night; Keaou chow, one in the 
morning; Ching chow, two; etc. etc. The 
word K’hih, ‘ quarter,! is used after the hour wdth 
the numerals yih (one), urh (two), or sau (three), 
to subdivide the hours into quarters, wdiich is the 
smallest division commonly employed: example, 
Ching maou yih k’hih, a quarter past si.x ; Keaoii 
woo urh k'hih, half-past eleven. 

This division still maintains itself in legal and 
official language, though the practical value of 
the European clocks and waatches, now largely 
used in China, is gradually substituting for it 
the occidental division of twice twelve hours. 

Indnstrij and Art — The Chinese are a laborious, 
diligent, hearty-w'orking and painstaking race, 
skilful in economizing materials, and piossessed of 
no mean share of inventive power. F oreign nations 
have borrowed from China many of the comforts 
and ornaments of life. The very names of such aids 
to existence as silk, satin, and tea are in most 
European lands a sufficient proof of this fact, 
being but slight modifications of the Chinese 
words sze, sze-tun, and te. Their knowledge of 
the magnet is supposed to have led them to a 
knowledge of the compass. Their ordinary ink, 
composed of lamp-black and glue, is sufficiently 
pure to be used in the arts. Their ordinary 
cotton-cleaning machine, for freeing the cotton 
fibre from the seeds, has not yet been equalled by 
all the mechanical skill of Europe. In all work- 
ing ill metals,— in ordinary blacksmith work, metal 


copper, zme, iron, silver, and nickel, 
sonorous gongs and bells, that of Pekin being 144 
feet to 13 feet, and their iiigeiiious metallic 
niiiTors, some with engravings ; their manufactures 
of porcelain, glass, and glazes ; tlieir carving and 
engraving of gems, agates, and rock crystal, and 
onlvory and wood, have for centuries been famed, 
and much of it excites the admiration of Europe, 
as also does their varnish work. Their lacquer- 
w%are is beautiful, thougli perhaps excelled by 
that of Japan; tlieir excellent metallic colours, 
red, white, green, and violet, are used in paint- 
ing their china-ware. Their porcelain long ; ex- 
celled that of all other countries. The gold and 
silver tinsel cloths of Pekin stand deservedly 
in high estimation; and their gold and silver 
filagree work equals any ever produced by 
ancient Venetian masters; and their (chasing in 
silver and enamelling on silver is unrivalled (see 
Carving, Lacquer- ware, Colours, Ceramic Manu- 
facture, Enamelling, Filagree Work). In weav- 
ing they are superior, in candle - making not 
inferior, but in painting and sculpture they do 
not excel. They are bold, self-reliant, skilful 
gardeners, and excellent farmers, and date their 
skill ill these back four thousand years. 

Husbandry and silk- weaving were the earliest 
of tlie arts cultivated by this people. The former 
was introduced by Shin- non g, the immediate 
successor of Fo-lii, and silk -weaving by an 
empress; and to both of these inventors the 
Chinese perform annual sacrifices on their festival 
days. Husbandry is still highly honoured ; and 
annually, at a grand festival in honour of the 
spring, the emperor ploughs and sows a field. 
The Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks held games 
and festivals, mingled with religious ceremonies, 
at seed-sowing; and in England, formerly, the 
festival of Plough Monday was held, during which 
the plough light was set up before the image of 
the patron saint of the village. The Chinese, in 
the reign of Hoang Ti, invented the magnetic 
needle, the smelting of copper for making money, 
and vases of high art ; and money seems to have 
been coined in gold and silver and lead so early 
as Confucius’ time, but many payments are still 
made in kind or by pieces of silver. Most of their 
calculations are made by a reckoning board. Sir 
John Davis is of opinion that the art of printing, 
the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic 
compass, which are Justly considered in Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or dis- 
coveries of modern times, had their first origin in 
China.. In the beginning of the lOtli century 
printing was invented, and in a.d. 932 that mod(3 
of multiplying copies of books received the im- 
perial sanction ; a printed imperial edition of all 
the sacred works having been then published. The 
greatest of all the arts was not invented in Europe 
till 500 years after this. Marco Polo speaks much 
of the stamped paper money of the Chinese ; and 
he must have seen their printed books. Their 
printing types are made from the pear-tree wood, 
called by them Ly-mo. 

Eighteen centuries ago they had discovered the 
secret and means of manufacturing paper. Before 
that invention, they used to inscribe written 
characters on strips of bamboo or sheets of metal, 
using a style, or iron pen, for the purpose of 
marking the characters. Before the art of paper- 
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s making liad arrived at perfection, tlie Cliiiiese had i Gbinese are generally -v'ery careful to follow this 

1 adopted the practice of writing upon white silk, custom. The dread of unhappiness caused by 

I or cotton, with a bamboo pen ; this was found a polygamy has kept many Chinese girls from 

more convenient method than writing either on marrying, and instances occur of suicide to avoid 
strips of bamboo or sheets of metal, as the silk or it. The imperial household is probably unsurpassed 
linen could be folded into a small compass. Paper in extent, there being married to the emperor, not 
is manufactured from various materials, each pro- only the chief wife, who is the empress, but also 
vince or district having its own peculiar manii- under-wives of first, second, and third classes, on 
facture. In Foh-kien province it is made from all of whom unnumbered servants wait. The 
young, soft bamboo ; in the province of Che- imperial porcelain factories of Kin-tih-chin for- 
kiang it is made from paddy straw ; in the pro- warded to the palace for their use, in the year 
1 vince of Kiang-nan it is made from the refuse 1877, 11,888 articles, consisting of fish-bowls, 

silk, and this paper is very fine and delicate, being flower- vases, and ornamental jars of the first 
highly valued for writing complimentary inscrip- quality, and inferior products in proportion, 
tions upon. To size the paper and render it fit In China, children are married according to 
for ink, they make a glue, somewhat similar to seniority, as in Genesis xxix. 26, and Book of 
isinglass, from fish-bones; these they chop up Tobit viii. 1. In China, parents choose wives 
very small, and soak the mass in water, which is for their sons, as was customary with the early 
continually renewed. When all oily impurity is Hebrews, as in Genesis xxi. 21, xxxviii. 6, 

; extracted, they add a due proportion of alum Dent. xxii. 16, and as still prevails with most of 

I which has been dissolved. Over the vessel in the Eastern races. A CMnamaii cannot take as a 

which this mixture is, a rod is laid ; a cleft stick wife a woman who bears the same family or clan 
is used for holding the sheet of paper during the name as himself ; such a marriage is null. Neither 
process of dipping. As soon as the paper has been can he marry his cousin on Ms mother’s side, nor 
I sufficientlysaturated,itis withdrawn by gently roll- his step-daughter, nor his aunt, the sister of his 

I ing it round the stick which has been laid over the mother. No lady can marry until she is fourteen 

vessel ; the sheet of paper is afterwards hung to years of age. Nap -pie is the presentation of silks 
dry either near a furnace or in the sun. Towards in betrothal, as in Genesis xxiv. 22. The bride is 
the close bf the 19th century, they have thought seldom seen by the husband, until she leave the 
of introducing railways, have worked their coal sedan chair in wMcli she is conveyed, with her 
mines on the system followed in Europe ; have belongings, to his^ house. Mandarin ducks are 
formed steam-mills for spinning and weaving introduced at marriages as patterns of connubial 
cotton and wool, and have established steam felicity. The last part of the ceremonial is for a 
navigation companies and steam war-ships. female attendant to present to the bridegrooin a 

I The trade of India with China ranks next after small linen sheet, which he spreads on the nuptial 

: that with the United Kingdom; in the year couch, and on the following morning it is presented 

1878 the total value of the foreign trade of China to his parents. In China, widow re-marriage ^ is 
was as follows : — Imports, 70,804,027 Haikwan not respectable, and a girl whose betrothed dies 
' taels, or, at 5s. ll;kl., £21,098,670 ; exports, is regarded as a widow. 

67,172,179taels,or £20,011,711; total, 187, 976, 206 Cosmetics are much used by Chinese ladies; 

taels, or £41,105,000. The customs revenue in they are forbidden to be used by a bride on her 
1878 increased to 12,483,988 taels. The total marriage day, and are not used in mourning, 
value of the trade of China with Great Britain Playactors, policemen, boatmen, and slaves must 
and her possessions is set down at 64,948,997 marry into their own respective classes, 
taels or £19,847,899 imports, and 46,022,719 As in Matthew^s Gospel, xxv., lanterns are much 
taels or £13,710,935 exports; making together used, 
j 110,966,716 taels or £33,058,884. In the little feet of the Chinese women, the 

Domestic and Social — Polygamy four smaller toes appear grown into the foot, the 

I exists, and any man may have his second, third, great toe being left in its natural position. The 

or inferior wives. Women, even as first wives, fore part of the foot is so tightly bound with 
do not take a favourable position in their house- strong broad ligatures, that all the growth is forced 
holds, though as mothers their condition is im- into height instead of length and breadth, and 
proved. Chinese differs from Mahomedan poly- forms a thick lump at the ankle; the under part 
gamy in this, that a Mahomedan woman can measures scarcely four inches long and an inch and 
fegally hold property, is the owner of her own a half wide. The foot is constantly bound up in 
(lower, and each wife has a separate establishment white linen or silk, and strong, broad ribbons, and 
, and a separate allowance for herself. In China, stuck in a very high -heeled shoe. The crippled 
the extent to which wives are, bylaw and custom, fair ones trip about with tolerable quickness ; to 
1 in the power of their husbands, would produce be sure, they waddle like geese, but they manage 

deplorable effects, but for the almost unlimited to get up and down stairs without the help of a 
power which law and opinion give mothers over stick. The feet of their women are naturally small, 
their sons of every rank and age. So also the but at six or nine years of age they are trained 
institution of polygamy is largely counterbalanced into a deformity. Long bandages of cotton cloth 
by the desire of " all the men to marry early, in an inch wide are folded round the foot, and brought 
order to secure a progeny of sons as soon as possible, in a figure of eight form from the heel across the 
Polygamy is encouraged by the law which com- instep and over the toes, then carried under the 
pels gentlemen and tradesmen to give their slaves foot and round the heel, and so on, and drawn as 
in marriarre, and by the physiological views which tight as possible. After some years, if the bandage 
compel a"" husband to abstain from cohabiting has been well applied, the pain subsides. The 
with his wife during pregnancy, and during all tarsus is bent on itself ; the back of the os calcis is 
the time the child is at the breast. Wealthy brought to the ground. K large foot is a sure 
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indication of Inimble birth. It is not, however, the i intelligence, delicacy of touch, and nnwea:g^mg 
markof aristocratic or wealthy station, but a Chinese i patience which are necessary to render them fxrst- 
as opposed to a Tartar practice, though indeed rate machinists and manufacturers. They are, 
some Chinese races do not follow it. Infant!- moreover, docile, sober, thrifty, industrious, self - 
cide, of which the husbands are the only perpe- denying, enduring, and peace-loving to a degree, 
trators, is not uncommon ; but female children They emigrate to any climate, be it hot or 
only are murdered, and those immediately after frigid. All that is needed is teaching and giiidmg, 
their birth. This horrible crime meets with no combined with capital and enterprise, to con- 
punishment from the laws of the country ; afather vert them into the most efficient workmen to 
being the sovereign lord of his children, he may be found on the face of the earth. ^ 

extinguish life whenever he perceives, or pretends, On the pressure of want they readily part with 
that a prolongation of it would only aggravate the their children, especially girls, and girls are often 
sufferings of liis offspring. Professor Douglas is destroyed. On the other hand, asylums^ exist in 
of opinion that it is only abject poverty which China for aged men and women, for the blind, and 
drives Chinese parents to the rough resource of for lepers. The aged men are treated with great 
infanticide, and that in prosperous districts such respect, and are allowed to have walking-sticks, 
primitive method of providing for children is which are not used by Chinese, long-stemmed 
unknown. But the stone which stands near a pipes being employed. Monumental arcbes are 
pool outside the city of Fu-chu, bearing the raised to their honour. ^ ^ v ^ > - 

inscription, ^ Girls may not be drowned here,’ Food . — The great staff of life in Ghiiia is rice, 
proves that the inestimable blessing of possessing wMch is either eaten dry, or mixed with water so 
daughters is not yet appreciated as it should be as to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
by Chinese parents. their chief intoxicating Ikiuor, which, %vheii good, 

The Chinese are not a moral, though they are a is something like strong whisky, both in its colour- 
ceremonial people. Their usual salutation when less appearance and its smoky flavour. Several 
meeting is Haoii-tsing-tsing ? Are you well? vegetables are consumed, such as the sweet potato, 
Hail! Hail! Social conversation is replete with Barhadoes millet, peas, beans, turnips, carrots, 
compliments, compelling even the most egotistic etc. Of their fruits, the orange, lichee, loquat, 
talker always to speak of himself as ‘the little and mangoes are much in use. Their favourite 
one,’ ‘ the mean one,’ ‘ the stupid one,’ or ‘ the animal food is pork, the taste for which is national, 
cheap one;’ and allowing such a greeting as There is a maxim prevalent among them, that a 
congratulate you on having acquired wealth,’ to scholar does not quit bis books nor a poor man Ms 
be addressed to a passing beggar. They, like pigs. The flesh of the bullock, sheep, deer, dog, 
most of the natives of the East, waste much time cat, wild cat, rat, and horse is eaten, but compared 
before commencing the business for which they with that of swine these are rarities. Fish are 
meet. The conversation must always begin on eaten in great abundance, either fresh, dried, or 
indifferent and mostly insignificant subjects, and salted ; and they^ rear great quantities of ducks 
at the end of the visit you explain in three words and various species of fowl for the table. ^ The 
, ’i I what really brings you there. The visitor rises, comprehensive principle on which Chinese diet is 

’fe and says, ‘ I have been troublesome to you a very regulated, is to eat everything which can possibly 

long time;’ and doubtless, of all Chinese com- give nourishment. Their notions as to dogs’ 
pliments, this is the one that most frequently and rats’ flesh are quite fanciful. The luxuries 
approaches the truth. They are not truthful. Sir consumed by the rich consist of the edible bird’s 
John Bowring says (i. p. 105) his experience in nest, the beche de mer or sea-slug, shark fins, 
China predisposes Mm to receive with doubt and fish maws, cow sinews, points of stag antlers, 
distrust any statement of a nature when any, the buffalo hides, which afford the gelatinous food 
smallest, interest would be possibly promoted by considered so restorative. Amongst their deli-* 
falsehood. They are largely given to the use of cacies also are dishes made of the larvm of tlie 
opium. Mr. Knowlton estimated that there are sphinx moth, and of a grub bred in the sugar- 
2,351,115 confirmed opium-smokers, or one in cane. In China, the various modes of catching 
every 170 of the population. and rearing fish exhibit the contrivance and 

In ordinary quiet times they appear to maintain skill of the Chinese quite as much as their 

5 , order as if by common consent, independent of all agricultural operations. According to the Repo- 

I surveillance or interference on the part of the sitory, at least one-tenth of the population derive 

I executive. But let them he brought into contact their food from the water, and necessity leads 

I with bloodshed and rapine, or let them be roused them to invent and try many ingenious ways of 

^ \ by oppression or fanaticism, and all that is evil in securing the finny tribes. Besides fish, molluscs of 

. | their dispositions will at once assert itself, inciting every kind, Crustacea of all kinds. A Chinese 

' I them to the most fiendish and atrocious acts of is prohibited by law from killing a cow. ilie 

which human nature has been found capable, punishment for slaughtering a draught cow or ox, 

Both^ kindliness and. cruelty, gentleness and for the fi.rst offence, is one hundred blows; for 

‘f ferocity, have each its place in the Chinese a second offence, the same number, and exile for 

I character ; and the sway which either emotion has life from the province. 

i| I upon their minds, depends very much upon the The amtminents of the Chinese comprise 

5 1 associations by which they are for the moment theatrical representations, pyrotechnic displays, 

:;t; surrounded. When in their own quiet homes, marionettes, peep-shows, conjurors, athletes, 

pursuing undisturbed the avocations to which they ventriloquists, regattas, cricket fighting, quail 

; have been accustomed, there are no more harm- fighting ; and they are very fond of singing-birds. 

; less, well-intentioned, and orderly people. The horse commonly seen in China is a mere 

; : They are good agriculturists, mechanics, pony, not much larger than the Shetland pony ; 

labourers, and sailors; and they possess all the it is bony and strong, but kept with little care, 
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and presents a worse appearance than it would if 
its hair were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its 
tail untied. This custom, of knotting the tail is 
an ancient practice, and the sculptures at Perse- 
polis show that the same fashion prevailed among 
the Persians. The Chinese language possesses a 
great variety of terms to designate the horse ; the 
diiference of age, sex, colour, and disposition are 
all denoted by particular characters. 

Flora. — The only trees to the cultivation of 
which the Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit- 
bearing kinds ; and in some places in China there 
are very fair orchards, containing the mango, 
leechee, longan, wangpee, orange, citrons, and 
pumelows. The yang-inai is a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having a 
stone like a plum in the centre. The kum-quat 
is a small species of citrus, about the size of an 
oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp. A small quantity is sent to England pre- 
served in sugar." Groves of the kum-quat bush 
are common on all the hill-sides of Chusan from 
three to six feet high, and when covered with its 
orange-coloured fruit is a very pretty object. 
The shaddock, plantain, and persimmon are com- 
mon, and several varieties are enumerated of each ; 
the plantain is eaten raw and cooked, and forms 
no in considerable item in the subsisten ce of the poor. 
The pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard-apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
bread-fruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of them as 
good and others inferior to what are found in 
other countries, increase the list. The whampe, 
leechee, longan or dragon’s eyes, and loquat, are | 
indigenous fruits at Canton. The first resembles I 
a grape in size, and a gooseberry in taste ; the 
loquat (Eriobotrya) is a kind of medlar. The 
leechee looks like a strawberry in size and shape ; 
the tough, rough red skin encloses a sweet watery 
pulp of a whitish colour, surrounding a hard seed. 
Grapes are plenty, and tolerably good. 

In China, the staple summer crops are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jute of India, a 
species of Corchorns, is grown to a very large 
extent, and in China is used in the manufacture 
of sacks and bags for holding rice and other 
grains. A gigantic species of hemp (Cannabis) 
growing from 10 to 15 feet in height, is also a 
staple summer crop of China, and is used in 
making ropes and strings of various sizes, such 
articles being in great demand for tracking the 
boats up rivers and in the canals of the comitry. 
China grass- cloth, a beautiful fabric made in the 
Canton province, is largely exported to Europe 
and America. The Urtica nivea plant, which is 
supposed to produce this, is also abundantly grown 
i n Kiang-si and other provinces. F abrics of various 
degrees of fineness are made from this fibre, 
but none are so fine as that made about Canton ; it 
is also spun into a very strong and durable thread, 
There are two very distinct varieties of this plant 
common in Che-kiang, — one the cultivated, the 
other the wild. The cultivated variety has larger 
leaves than the other ; on the tipper side they are 
of lighter green, and on the under they are much 
more downy. The stems also are lighter in colour ; 
and the whole plant has a silky feel about it, which 
the wild one wants. The wild variety grows 


more broken and confused in its structure than 
the other kind. The cultivated kind yields three 
crops a year.^ A species of jiincus is grown, the 
stems of which are woven into beautiful mats, 
used by the natives for sleeping upon, for covering 
the floors of rooms, and for many other useM 
purposes. This is cultivated in water somewhat 
like the rice plant, and is therefore always planted 
in the lowest part of these valleys. In the begin- 
ning of July, harvest of this crop commences. 

Burials. — When the life has departed, the 
dead body is ari-ayed in robes of state, or in most 
costly apparel ; ablutions are not performed, nor 
any unnecessary handling of the body suffered. ■ 
White is the sign of mourning. The Chinese 
worship the spirits of the dead ; and amongst that 
nation the desire to have a good coffin is universal. 
Many purchase for themselves that last tenement, 
and keep it by them, and it is usually substantial, 
of metal or wood. In Burma, where many Chinese 
are settled, the best block of teak is selected, and, 
the upper portion being sawn off to form a lid, 
the block is hollowed and ornamented. These 
may be seen in Moulmein in every carpenter’s 
shop. In China, the coffin-makers’ shops have a 
very gay instead of a lugubrious appearance, as the 
coffins are usually painted red, or some equally 
bright colour, and the more expensive ones are 
decorated profusely with, gilding ; these coffins are 
placed on shelves one above the other, and the 
prices vary from one dollar up to four or five, 
hundred. They are often presented by children 
to parents. The funeral customs of China vary in 
the different districts. In Foh-kien, the body is 
placed in a coffin soon after death 5 a fan is placed in 
the hand, a piece of silver in the mouth, and a hole 
is sometimes made in the roof for the spirit to 
effect its exit. The tombs are on the hill-sides, 
where lucky spots are chosen by geomancers. 
Paper images of clothes, horses, and other luxuries 
are cast into the grave, and a sacrifice of cooked 
provisions is offered on the day of the funeral. 
Every year, in the month of April, the whole popu- 
lation visit the tombs and -worship the manes of 
ancestors. Sometimes a poor family will keep the 
coffin for many months in their house till able to 
purchase'a tomb, but the very poor are buried en, 
within enclosed buildings. The dead are 
occasionally left exposed on the sides of hills, at 
the wayside, and on banks of rivers, creeks, 
and Oanals. At Nankin they are exposed in 
great numbers. The rite of respectful burial 
is, however, so revered, that burial clubs exist 
in all the large cities. The monumental tombs 
are small raised truncated cylinders. In mourn- 
ing for near relations, every part of the cere- 
monial is exactly regulated, —even the period, 
manner, and degree of the mourner’s grief being 
duly prescribed. The corpse, being dressed in 
warm clothes, is deposited in a substantial coffin, 
and kept for several days above ground, whilst 
the survivors express their measured grief by 
gesture, dishevelled hair, sackcloth, and mournful 
silence. When a good spot has been selected for 
the grave, the corpse is consigned to the earth. 
Building a tomb in the form of a horse-shoe, they 
inscribe thereon the name of the deceased, erect 
a tablet to his memoiy in the hall of his ancestors, 


pientilully'oii sloping tanks, on city waU^ and and repair annually to the grave, in order 
other old and ruinous buildings. It is not prized prostrate themselves before the manes, and to otter 
by the natives, who say its fibre is not so fine, and victuals in sacrifice to the spirits. In the temples, 
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divine honours arc paid to their memory. To 
supply their full wants in the other world, they 
burn gilt paper, paper chariots, and houses, with 
every necessary article of furniture, which are 
supposed to be changed in the other world into 
real utensils ; whilst the gilt paper, when burnt 
to ashes, becomes so much ready money. ^ The 
greater the personage, the more protracted is the 
mourning. The emperor mourns three years for 
his parent, and every good subject follows his 
august example. Mandarins resign their office 
during this period of aftiiction; literati avoid 
entering the examinations; the common people 
abstain for some time from their labour. Sati 
prevailed to a considerable extent until about 
the 18th century. It docs not appear, how- 
ever, to have been regarded as a compulsory 
rite, but was generally the widow’s own choice, to 
show her extreme fidelity, or to escape the hard- 
ships of widowhood, or, in the case of dutiful sons, 
to save the life of a parent. Fire was never used ; 
but opium, poison, or starvation was the means of 
suicide employed. Yiun Chang was the first 
emperor who discountenanced those practices, 
which his immediate predecessors had encouraged ; 
and he forbade honorary tablets to be erected to 
self “immolating victims. In 1702, a memorial 
was presented to the emperor, praying for the 
dedication of a tablet to a most dutiful soil, who 
bad cut out his liver in order to cure his mother's 
sickness. The imperial Board of Kites, after 
mature deliberation, respectfully observed that 
the practice of cutting out the liver is that of the 
ignorant, showing a contempt for their lives, and 
after all but foolish devotion ; and a decree 'was 
issued discountenancing the custom. — Williams' 
Middle Kingdom; Fortune's Wanderings; Mcmry\ 
Physical Geography; TJnmherg's 2\avels ; Rev, 
Frederic W, Farrar; Mr, Morrison; Edinhurgli 
Review^ 1867; Gntzlaff^ Chinese History ; Forbes^ 
Five Years in China ; Meadoivs' People of China , 
ih., The Chinese and their Rebellions ; Shr, China 
and the Chinese; Huc^ Chinese Empire; ib,, Journey 
through Tartary^ Tibet^ and China; ih., Chris- 
tianity; Wadds Chinese Army; Duhalde, History 
of China ; Bun soli's God in History ; Journal, 
Indian Archipelago, 1848 ; Prinsep\s Tibet ; Tim 
I'owsH; Sinnetf ; Sir John Davis'' Chinese; Dr. 
W, W. Hunter; Marco Polo; Bowrmg's Siam; 
Yule's Cathay; Edkins' Religion in China; 
Foreigner in Far Cathay; Frere\s Antipodes; 
Gray's China; Dr, A. Gordon's Chinese, 1860-61 ; 
Oriental Herald; Oriental Linguistic Studies; 
Tod's Rajasthan; D, C. Houlger's China; Loch- 
hart's Medical Missionary ; R.K, Douglas' China; 

II, A, Giles' China, 

CHINA. Mahr. Eriobotrya Japonica, Lindl, 

CHINA AYAGUDA. Tel. Trichosanthes 
incisa. China Dula Gondi, Tragia cannabina. 

CHINA BAKK, bark of Buena hexandra. It is 
a febrifuge, but is less powerful than the cin- 
chona barks- 

CHINA GEASS, or China Flax. 

BcBhmeria nivea, Gaud. I Urtica tenacissima, Roxb. 
XJrtica nivea, Linn. | 

E-heea, .... Assam. | Tali rami, Beng., Matay. 
Inan Bonoa, . . „ i Lepeeah, . . . Nepal. 

Gambe, , East Celebes. ! Kankura, . , Eungpore. 
Chu-ma, Chu, , Chin. Pan, . . . Shan. 
Karao, Tsjo, Mao, . Jap. ! Kaloi, Kalovee, Sumatra. 
Eami, . Beng., Malay. 

This nettle grows in all the moist countries 
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from Bengal, through Rungpore, Assam, into 
China, and southward all through the Malay 
Peninsula into Sumatra, Java, and Celebes. In 
Bengal and Assam its fibre has only been used for 
stidng and ropes by the fishermen and by the 
Dom race of Assam ; hut in China, where it has 
long been woven into the China grass cloth, it is 
carefully cultivated, and great care is also taken 
in the process of cutting down, scraping, peeling, 
steeping, and bleaching the fibre. These, indeed, 
are detailed minutely in the Imperial Treatise of 
Chinese Agriculture, lib. Ixxviii. fob 6. When 
grown from seed, a sandy soil is preferred ; the 
ground is repeatedly dug, formed into beds a foot 
broad and four feet long, raked and smoothed and 
watered, again raked and again smoothed, and a 
pint of seed, mixed with four pints of earth, is 
scattered on the surface of six or seven beds, and 
left uncovered in. They are sheltered from the 
sun by a canopy of matting or grass, which is 
kept damp, and this shelter is retained till the 
plants be an inch or two high. The young plants 
are then to be transferred into a stiff er soil, which 
is afterwards repeatedly hoed, and top-dressings 
of fresh hoi’se dung, ass, or cow dung can bo 
used. This process is adopted only where the 
roots of old plants are not obtainable. The plant 
grows best from shoots or layers. Dr. Koyle 
(Fib. PI. p. 344) gives the following as the Indo- 
Chinese method for preparing the rheea fibre, as 
adopted in U])per Assam by Jlajor Hannay : — 

To cut the Rheea. — The rheea is fit for cutting 
when the stems become of a brown colour for 
about six inches upwards from the root. Hold 
the top of the stalk in the left hand, and with the 
right hand strip off the leaves by passing it 
quickly down to the root, and cut off with a sharp 
knife, taking care to be above the hairy networks 
of the roots, as these should be covered up with 
manure immediately, to ensure another crop 
quickly ; lop off the tender top to the stalk, and 
make the reeds up into bundles of 200 or 250 if 
the stripping process is not to be carried on in 
the field or garden ; but it is best to strip off the 
bark and fibre on the spot, as the burnt ashes of 
the stem afford a good dressing for the roots, 
along with dry cow-dung. 

To strip off the Barh and Fibre. — The operator 
holds the stalk in both hands nearly in the middle, 
and, pressing the forefinger and thumb of both 
hands firmly, gives it a peculiar twist, by which 
the inner pith is broken through, and then, pass- 
ing the fingers of his right and left hand rapidly 
alternately towards each end, the bark and fibre 
is completely separated from the stalk ' in two 
strands. 

MaJdng up into Bundles. — The strands of l)a,rk 
and fibre are now made up into bundles of con- 
venient size, tied at the smaller end with a shred 
of fibre, and put into clean water for a few hours, 
'which, he thinks, deprives the plant of its tannin 
or colouring matter, the water becoming quite red 
in a short time. 

Cleaning Process is as follows: — The bundles 
are put on a hook fastened in a post by means of 
the tie at the smaller end, at a convenient height 
for the operator, who takes each strand sej)arately 
of the larger end in his left hand, passes the 
thumb of his right hand quickly along the inner 
side, by which operation the outer bark is com- 
pletely separated from the fibre, and the riband 
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of fibre is tlieii thoroiiglily cleaned by two or 
three scrapings with a stnall laiife. This com- 
pletes the operation, — with some loss, however, 
say one-fifth, — and if quickly dried in the sun, it 
might at once be made up for exportation. But 
the appearance of the fibre is much improved by 
exposure (immediately after cleaning) on the 
grass to a night’s heavy dew in September or 
October, or a shower of rain during the rainy 
season. After drying, the colour improves, and 
there is no risk from mildew on the voyage home- 
"^vards (Royle, Fib. PL p. 344). The French have 
been growing China grass in small quantities ever 
since 1844, in which year a packet of China grass 
seed was sent home by M. Leclancher, surgeon 
to the wmr corvette La Favorite. The Rouen 
Chamber of Commerce repoi'ted that China grass 
fibre lias an affinity for colouring matters at least 
equal, if not superior, to that of the very finest 
kinds of cotton. The plant will flourish north of 
Paris, and even in Belgium, Mr. Gray’s process 
was said to produce China grass fibres almost as 
strong as so much silk, quite as free and iineii- 
taiigled as the fibres of the most perfect samples 
of cotton-wool, and capable of being spun into as 
delicate a yarn as ever was produced from the 
very best Sea Island cotton. It possesses a lustre 
far exceeding that of cotton, greatly in excess of 
that of native Indian grass cloth. His process 
was said to be practicable on any scale, and also 
to jute, hemp, New Zealand flax, and various 
other plants. Lord Mayo directed much atten- 
tion to this fibre, which is said to binng prices of 
£60 to £120 a ton. But such prices could only 
be obtainable for well-prepared fibre of the finest 
quality. It is said to be procurable at Ningpo at 
£20 the ton. — Eoxh. iii. 590 ; Boyle, Fih. PI, 

OHINAEIA. Hind. Brassica Grifiithii ; Mal- 
colmia strigosa. 

CHINAKARAM. Singh. Alum. 

CHINA KARINGUVA. Tel. Gardenia lucida. 

CHINAL, a caste of people in the Derajat who 
make carpets ; in India, a common woman. 

CHINANGI. Tel. Lagerstroemia parviflora. 

CHINAPATAM, in lat. 12° 39' N., and long. 77° 
13' E., is a Mysore town S.W. of Birdi or Bidadi, 
2011 feet above the sea ; also the name given to 
Madras city by all natives of the Peninsula. 

CHINAR. Hind. Platanus orientalis. 

CHINAR, in lat. 34° 8' N., long. 74° 50' S''' E., 
an island in the lake near Srinaggur, the cai3ital 
of Kashmir, 5209 feet above the sea. 

CHINA REDWOOD, a Penang wood of a 
red colour, used for furniture. 

CHINA ROOT. 


Kusb-fiinie, . . 

Sook China, 
Tu-fu~ling, . . 

OMna-wortcl, . 
Bquine, Esquine, 
Cixina-wiirzel, . 
Cliob'cheenee, Gu 




Smilax China, . 

. Lat. 

Esciuiiia, . . . 

. Post. 

China alia, . . 

Singh. 

Rais China, . . 

Sp. 

Cocolmeca, . . 

}> 

Paringay-puttay, 

. Tam. 


This large tuberose knotty root of the Smilax 
China is of a reddish white colour within, and 
reddish brown without. It grows abundantly in 
China aiid| Japan. At one time considerably 
employed in medicine in syphilitic cachexia. 
CHINARU. Hind. Armeniaea vulgaris, Lam, 
CHINA A^AL ASA. Tel. Walsura ternata, R, 
CHINA-WARE, or porcelain, once so exten- 
sively exported from China, is now almost con- 
fined to the commonest and cheapest descrip- 


^ tions of stoneware. The patterns made by the 

• Chinese seldom change, while the European 
, manufacturers both consult and lead the taste 
b and fancy of their customers ; and it is owing to 
3 this, in some degree, that the demand for the 
^ Chinese finer ware has ceased, though the 
i Mongols, Siamese, Hindus, and islanders in the 
^ Archipelago are still largely supplied from China. 

^ When the productions of the East were first 
i carried round by the Cape of Good Hope, the 

■ porcelain of China bore an enormous price ; and 
j the profits of manufacturing it having been ascer- 
’ tained, the European nations began to make it, 

5 and soon outrivalled the Chinese. China-ware 
t is sold in China in sets, consisting of a table set of 
t 270 pieces at from 12 to 75 taels, a breakfast 
5 set of 20 pieces at 3 taels, a long tea set of 101 
b pieces at 11 to 13 taels, and a short tea set of 40 
b pieces at from 5 to 6 taels. 

I The Ow-mi-ew, or black China-ware orna- 
3 mented with gold, is very much prized in China ; 
i to make it they mix three ounces of azure and 

* seven of the oil of stones ; this is laid on the 
3 ware, and when perfectly dry it is baked, after 
3 which the gold is laid on and the vessel is re-baked, 
i The To-wi-kie is a porcelain prepared simply by 
3 varnishing the vessels with a whitish ash-coloured 
f varnish, made from calcined translucent white 
3 pebbles. This has the property of marbling and 
) veining the ware, and giving it an appearance as 
3 if it had been fractured into many pieces, which 

- had been carefully reunited. This China-ware is 
f highly prized under the designation of cracked 
r porcelain. — Com 2 oendium hj Hon. Mr, Morrison, 
b See Ceramic Manufactures. 

t CHIN-CHIN. Chin. Corruption of Tsing 
Tsing, a Chinese greeting, meaning, I pray you I I 

- pray you! 

OHINCHKED or Mai-ji, in the taluk of Pa- 
chora in the Bombay Presidency, has an annual 
. fair in the 15th of the month Paosh, about the 
) beginning of January. It originated from the 
circumstance of a female devotee named Mai-ji 
burying herself alive. She was the daughter of a 
’ man of the Firoli KunM caste of the village of 
, Hewri, in the Jamner district. Being distressed 
) by her husband’s parents, she abandoned her home 
and studied under Goraksh Nath in the Toran Mai 
mountain. She finally settled at Chinchked, where 
, she was annually provided with a house, which she 
I every year burned, and at the close of the twelfth 
year she buried herself alive, about the middle 
L of the 17 th century. People made vows to her 
while alive, and after her death to her manes. 
CHINCHONA, a genus of plants, natives of 
. South America, several species of which are of 
‘ great value in medicine, yielding ‘ bark ’ or Peruvian 

■ or cinchona bark, from which quinine is produced. 
See Cinchona. 

CHIN-CHOC. Chin. The true God, of Chinese 
Mahomedans. 

c GHINOHOR, a town in the Dekhan, with a 
I temple containing an idol named Kandoba, to 
i whom many Murli girls are devoted. See Murli. 
r CHIN-GHOU. Chin. Gracillaria tenax. 

CHIN-DEO, in Canara, means Jain images, and 
. is supposed to be a corruption of Jain deo. 

, OHJNDWABAH, in the Nerbadda division of 

- tbe Central Provinces, is a district lying between 

- lat. 21° 25' and 22° 50' N., and long. 78° and 79° 

- 30' E., with an area of 3852 square miles. It has 

697 






OHmESE FEET. 


CHINGLEPUT, 


two distinct natural siibdivisioBS,-— the hill country | 
above the slopes of the Satpura mountains, called 
the Balaghat, and a tract of lowland beneath them | 
to the south, and called the 2er Ghat. It is a sana- j 
torium, and there is a baiTack for fifty men. I 
CHINESE FEET. The binding of the feet is 
not begun till the child has learned to walk and do 
various things. The bandages are specially manu- 
factured, and are about two inches wide and two 
yards long for the first year, five yards long for 
subsequent years. The end of the slip is laid on 
the inside of the foot at the instep, then carried 
over the toes, under the foot, and round the heel, 
the toes being thus drawn towards and over the 
sole, while a bulge is produced on the^ instep and 
a deep indentation in the sole. The indentation, 
it is considered, should measure about an inch and 
a half from the part of the foot that rests on the 
ground up to the instep. Successive layers of 
bandages are used till the strip is all used, and the 
end is then sewn tightly down. The foot is so 
squeezed upward, that in walking only the ball of 
the great toe touches the ground. Large quantities 
of powered alum are used to prevent ulceration 
and lessen the offensive odour. After a month 
the foot is put in hot water to soak some time ; 
then the bandage is carefully unwound, much dead 
cuticle coming off with it. Ulcers and other sores 
are often formed on the foot ; frequently, too, a 
large piece of fiesh sloughs off the sole, and one 
or two toes may even drop off, in which case the 
woman feels afterwards repaid by having smaller 
and more delicate feet. Each time the bandage is 
taken off the foot is kneaded, to make the joints 
more flexible, and is then bound up again as 
quickly as possible with a fresh bandage, which is 
drawn up more tightly. Daring the first -year the 
pain is so intense that the sufferer can do nothing ,• 
and for about two years the foot aches continually, 
and is the seat of a pain which is like the pricking 
of sharp nee^es. W ith continued rigorous bind- 
ing, the foot in two years ceases to ache, and the 
whole leg, from the knee downward, becomes 
shrank, so as to be little more than skin and bone. 

When once formed, the golden lily, as the Chinese 
lady calls her delicate little foot, can never recover 
its original shape. 

CHINESE mss, Plocaria tenax. See Algm. 

CHINESE TARTARY, also called Chinese 
Turkestan, is a great depressed valley, shut in 
by mountains of great height on three sides, 
and on the east are barren sands, which merge 
imperceptibly into tlie great desert of Gobi. 

It comprised two great divisions, viz. Zungar 
or Mughholistan, and Kashgar or Eastern Tur- 
kestan, on the N. and S. respectively of the 
intersecting range of the Tiaii-Shan mountains. 

The northern portion was called by the Chinese 
Tian-Shan Peh-Lu, and the southern, Tian-Shan 
Nan-Lu. The first of these has lapsed in great 
part to Russia. The Tian-Shan range separates it 
from Zungaria, the Bolor range from Transoxiana, 
and the Kara Koram and Koiien Lun from India 
and Tibet on the south. The land is clayey near 
the base of the mountains, but sandy in the central 
tracts. Rain is rare, and the air is of exceeding i opposite Walajahbad; 
dryness, but the climate is temperate and healthy, i sea at Madras ; and 
It is wefi watered from the mountains, the waters 
converging towards the Ergo! or Taryra. The 


country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur and the 
fade-stone. The soutbei^n. line of the caravan 


route passes through it from Khamil to Aksu and 
Kashgar. From Aksu to KhokancI is 800 miles. It 
was subject to China from the beginning of the 
Christian era, to the time of Chengiz Khan. After 
the middle of the 18th century, the Chinese power 
regained possession of it. Alti-Shahr, or the six 
cities, forms the western district, comprising 
Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksii,''Yanghisar, and 
Oosh-Turfan, with territories subordinate to each. 
Eastern Turkestan is eminently Afahomedan. 
Yarkand is the entrepot of trade between China 
and Bokhara. Khotan, from the time of C’tesias, 
has been celebrated for its mineral products, its 
jade and emeralds, its shawl wool^and flax. It 
was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade with. 
Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, broad- 
cloth, leather, and sugar. In the latter part of 
the 19th century, there was a sliort-Iived Maho- 
raedan uprising, from which sprang difiiculties 
between China and Russia, the latter having 
taken possession of the province of Hi, and the 
town and district; of Kuldja. 

OHINGANI, a name of the Kara-cM of Central 
Asia, supposed to be a gipsy race. 

CHINGARI. Hind. A thug ; a elan of Muttri 
thugs assuming to be Mahomedans, and travelling 
as ostensible grain merchants. — Wilson. 

CHINGERiTT, a Penang wood of a 1 brown 
colour, sp. gr. 2*165. A small tree, used for 
furniture. 

CHING-HAE or Chin-hae, in lat. 29° 57^' N., 
long. 121° 431^' E., is the maritime town of the 
river Yung or Ningpo. The city of Ningpo is 
about 10 miles from the river’s harbour. Ohing- 
hae is a been or city of the third class. It was 
captured by the British on 10th October 1841. — 
H07'sh 

CHING- HWANG -MEAOU. Chin. The 
temple in Chinese towns dedicated to the patron 
deity of the town. On the morning of the new or 
full moon, is a lecture, one of sixteen which the 
emperor Kang ordered to be read, but first put 
in practice by his son. They are practical homilies 
on the duties of life. 

CHING-EEANG-FO, a town of China, battle 
of, fought 21st July 1842. 

CHINGLEPUT, a town 36 miles S. of Madras. 
It gives its name to a revenue division which lies 
betw’^een parallels of 12° 13' and 13° 54' N. lat., and 
wraps round Madras. The several races of Maho- 
uiedans number 23,192, and Hindus 899,686, of the 
Yalala, Vania, Kamalar, Kaikalar sections, and a 
small number of Irular and Pariahs. It is known 
as the Jaghir, having been, in 1763, granted as 
a jaghir to the E. 1. Co. by the nawab Muhammad 
Ali, for services rendered to his father Anwar-ud- 
Din Khan and himself; and in 1765 the grant 
was confirmed by the emperor of Delili. It was 
twice overrun by Hyder Ali, in 1768 and in 1780 ; 
and in 1784 many parts presented only the bones 
of the persons who had been massacred, and the 
ruins of houses made desolate. It has small rivers. 

The Pillar, rising in Mysore, passes jVrcot, 
Walajahbad, and Cliinglepiit, and falls into the 
sea at Sadras, The Cheyar fails into the Palar 
the Adyar falls into the 
the Corteliar flows into 
the marine lagoon at Ennore. There are four 
large tanks, of Chambrambaukum, Utramalur, Red 
Hills, and Karangoli. St. Thomas’ Mount, a. 
military cantonment eight miles south of Madras, 


OHINGO PANMARL 


' OHINRAIPATAN. ' ■ 

is the headquarters of the artitey. It has dynasty still ruling there, a. D. 1880, as Nizams of 
two hills rising from a level plain. One of the Dekhan. Chin Qilich, are Tnrki words mean- 
these is St. Thomas^ Mount, 220 feet high, on ing a sword-drawer. 

which in 1547 the Portuguese^ had built a church, CHINNA. Tam., Tel. Small ; hence,— 
and another church on the Little Mount, a rocky Ohinna Aku, Acalypha betulina, Itetz. 

hill two miles nearer Madras. On the 9th Feb- Ohinna Avaguda, Trichosanthes incisa. 

ruary 1769, a battle was fought on this plain Ohinna Botukii, Cordia angnstifolia. 

])etween the British under Captain Calliaud, and Ohinna Dula-gondi, Tragia cannabma 

the French, under Lally, withdiew. Between 1746 Indica, Boyle ; A, perfoliatata, Boxh, ii. 167. 

and 1872, 16 disastrous cyclones swept over it. Ohinna Kalinga, Dillenia pentagyna., B, ii. 625. 

CHINGO PANMARI, the Tibetan name of Ohinna Kaliva Pandn, Carissa spin arum. 

Mount Everest. Ohinna Mandida Mari, Yitis Linna3i, Wall. 

' one of the thug clans. _ MuSa® SiSLt 

CHINH A. SanSK. A cognisance, an embleni. Ohinna Muttavapulagam, Pavonia Zeyhmica. 

Each of the Jaina thirthankara and each of the Ohinna Nangi, Lagerstrosmia macrocarpa, Boxh.; 

chief Hindu deities has one. The Ghinhaof the L. i>arviflpra. 

24 Jaina thirthankara, are the antelope, ape, buffalo, Ghimm Naringi, Tiiphasia 

boar, bnll cobra, chank shell, crocodile, curlew, " 

elephant, falcon, goat, hoise, Jion, lotus, moon, Ohinna Nidra Kanti, Desmanthus triquetrus. 

Naiidyavarta mark, rhinoceros, the Srivatsa mark, Ohinna Puli, larger ixanther. 

the Swastika mark, thunderbolt, tortoise, water Ohinna Banahheri, Anisomeles Malabarica. 

far, and water lily. The apostles of the Christians Ohinna Bantu, Bhaphidospora glabra, W tes. 

had emblems similarly. OHINNA KIMMEDY, a district in the N.E. 

CHINI, Hind., i.e. China, or relating to China ; part of the Madras Presidency, inhabited by 
hence OMni, sugar-candy, first brought from China, Khand races, who until lately practised human 
but is also white moist sugar. Rewand Chiui, Hind., sacrifices, the victims being styled Meriah. The 
is Verhascum thapsus, Eremostachys vicaryi, and rite is supposed to be now^ suppressed. In Cinnna 
Rheum emodi. Chini-kam is porcelain. Kimmedy, ‘ the Meriah ivas dragged along the 

CHINI, in the Western Himalaya, is situated on fields, surrounded by a crowd of half -intoxicated 
the northern side of the snowy range. A few Kandhs, who, shouting and screaming, rushed upon 


marches to the north of Ohini, sharp to the left of 
the road, there is a grand pass from the Sutlej 
to the Spiti valley, 18,600 feet high, the Manee 
or Maneerung Crest in the month of May re- 
sembling a hurricane of snow, beyond everything 
sublime and cold. 

CHINI. Pushtu. A China silk fabric of 
Yarkand. 

CHIN-INDIA, a name proposed for the coun- 
tries beyond the Ganges. 


CHINI OT, a town in the Jhang district of the head.’ 


him, and with their knives cut the flesh piece- 
meal from his bones, avoiding the head and bowels, 
till the victim, dying from loss of blood, was relieved 
from torture, •when the remains -were burnt, and the 
ashes mixed with the new grain to preserve it 
from insects.’ Captain MacViccar, writing in 
1851, stated that in Maji Peso, midivay between 
Boad and Patna, ‘ on the day of sacrifice, after the 
appointed ceremonies, the Meriah was surrounded 
by the Kandhs, who beat him violently on the 


Panjab. It lias the shrine of Shah Burhan, a 
]Mahomedan saint, revered by Hindus and Maho- 
medans. — Imp. Gaz. 

CHINKAH. Hind. A kaversiug basket- 
bridge. — Wilson. 


GHINNAMA. Tam., Tel. Little mother, an 
ordinary name for women. 

OHINNA MASTAKA, in Hindu mythology, is 
a form of Parvati as Kali, and possibly is the 
sacti of Siva, in the form of Kapali. She is 


CHINKARA, Hind., of European and native described as a nakeA woman with a necklace of 
sportsmen, is the GazellaBennettii, found generally skulls. Her head is almost severed from her 
on the plains and low open hills of India. In many body, and her blood is spouting into her mouth, 
parts it especially affects the nullahs and stony In two of her hands she holds a sword and a skull, 
eminences which diversify the plain. The horns Mr. Ward states that this goddess was so insatiate 


of the male are annulated, and twist back with a 
slight but graceful curve. They are ten or twelve 
inches in length. The doe has horns also, but 
much smaller in every way than those of ^ the 
buck. They are not annulated, and are sometimes 
strangely distorted, without any approach to 
regularity of appearance. They roam in herds of 


of blood, that, not being able at onetime to obtain 
enough of that of giants, she cut her own throat 
to supply herself therewith. Ward derives the 
name from Ohinna, cut off, and Mastaka, ahead. 
^ (Me, Myth. Hind. 94. See Kerari, 

CHINNERETH, called also Gennesareth, Tibe- 
rias, Galilee, and Bahr ul Tibariah, a sea or lake 


T eight, but they are more abundant in the formed by the river Jordan. It has many fisli. 


province of Gutch than elsewhere, and the ante- Its surface is upwards of 300 feet below the 
lope is not seen there, though, across the gulf, on Mediterranean, and it is enclosed by steep hills 
the coast of Kattyawar, they abound. 300 to 1000 feet high. It is 12 miles long and 

CHIN KILICH KHAS, of Turk origin, of 6 broad 
respectable family, was son of Ghazi-nd-Din, who OHINHY. Tam. ? A Trayanoore wood of a 
lon<^^ served under the emperors Auraugzeb, rather dark colour, sp. gr. 0 51o. riom 8 to 16 
Jahmidar Shah, Bahadur Shah, and Farokhsir, feet in circumference ; used for building canoes.— 
Chin Kilicli Khan also served and raised himself « 4 

to independence in Hyderabad, where he was OHINRAIPATAN, a town ]\ly sore faiued 
known under the titles Nizam-ui Mulk and Asof for a Jaina statue, estimated o4 to /O teet high. 
Jah. He was the founder of the Asof Jahi It has been cut out of the solid rock. 






CIllEETTA. 



OHIN^SAN. 


OHIN-SAN, or Golden Island, is in the middle 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, river of China, where the 
width is near three miles. It is the property of 
the emperor. It is interspersed with pleasure- 
houses and gardens, and contains a large monastery 
of priests, by whom the island is almost entirely 
inhabited. — Macartmifs Embassy^ i. p. 27. ^ 

OHINSURAH, a neat town on the right bank 
of the Hoogly river, in iat. 22° 54' N., and long. 
88° 26' 40" E., in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
The Dutch established themselves there in A.I). 
1675, but they came in contact with the British 
on the field of Bidera, four miles to the west, and 
were defeated; and finally, about 1825, they 
received Java for it in exchange. The college 
building was formerly the house of Perron, the 
French general and deputy of Sindia in the Doab. 

CHINTA CHETTU. Tel. Tamarindus In- 
dica, L, . , 

CHINTAMAKI, a mythical wish -gem of the 
Hindus, supposed to yield to its possessor all that 
he may desire. The word is Sanskrit, from Ghinta, 
thought, and Mani, a jewel, and is the name of a 
romantic epic Tamil poem, representing the Jaina 
system in an attractive form. It is of consider- 
able merit, and is regarded as the highest classical 
authority in that language, but its style is difficult. 
It contains 15,000 lines, and probably belongs to 
the tenth century. It was written by an avowedly 
Jaina author. 


OHmTZ. 


Chit,. ... 
Chitas, . . . 
Zaraza, Chites, 
Simai gudde, . 
„ gudda, . 


Malay. 
POBT. 
. Sp. 
. Tak. 
. Tel. 


Sits, ..... Dbt. 

Indiennes, . . . Fb. 

Zitze, ..... Gee. 

Ohint, Ouj,, Hind., Fees. 

Indiane, .... IT. 

Fast-printed calicoes of different colours, im- 
pressed upon a white or light-coloured ground. 
The name is from chinta, a spot, or spotted. In 
the Madras Presidency, the principal sites of this 
manufacture are the towns of Masulipatara, Arnee, 
and Sydapet. Those of Masiilipatam are called 
Kalam-kari, literally firm colour; they are of 
various hues. Each piece is 2 cubits in breadth 
and 12 in length, priced at from 4 to 12 rupees 
each ; and it is used for under-garments by Hindu 
women. Those of Arnee and Sydapet are 8 by 2 
cubits, sold at 1 to 3 rupees each ; they are used 
for pillow-covers and other purposes, as well as 
the under-garments of humbler native women. 
Some of the chintzes of Masulipatam and of the 
south of India are as beautiful in design as they 
are chaste and elegant in colour. McCulloch ; 
Mr, Faulkner; M.EJ.ll; Er. Watson, 

CHINYAT, of the Parsee religion, is a mytho- 
logical bridge. On a death occurring, a dog is 
brought to look at tlie corpse, that its j)assage over 
Chinvat may be secured. 

CHINWA. Hind. Panicum miliaceum. 

CHIH ZOOAY. Burm. ? Meaning elephant's 
teeth, a wood of maximum girth 1| to 2 cubits, 
max. length 10 feet, abundant on the hills inland, 
always on rocky, barren ground, in mountainous 
or hill districts, all over the Tenasserim provinces. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. This wood is the 
hardest and strongest known in these latitudes, 
perhaps anywhere in the world. It is only pro- 
curable in such rocky spots as no other tree will 
grow in. It cuts up, as yendaik and other hard 
woods do, with huge cracks through it; but is 
valuable for the edges of phillester planes, for 


spokeshaves, and for purposes in which much 
scantling is not required.^ — Captain Eance. 

GHIOCOCGA JAYANICA, the Java snow- 
berry, a parasitical shrub, found on the moun- 
tains of Java upon trees.— Cyc. 

OHIONAHTHUS, a genus of trees. Ch. albidi- 
fiora, Thtv.^ taccada gas, grows up to 3000 
feet in Ceylon. Ch. intermedia, Wight (the 
Lenociera inter., Wight), grows on the Animallay 
at 5000 feet. Ch. ramiflora, Eoxh,, is a tree of 
the Moluccas; and Oh. leprocarpa, TAia., is a small 
tree growing at 3000 to 4000 feet in the Central 
Province of Ceylon. — Tho. 

CHIOHB, a genus of molluscs, of which many 
species occur in Indian seas. 

OHIPPEYADU, Chippiga. Tel. A tailor. 

CHIPPI, a beggar’s bowl made of the shell of 
the sea, or double cocoanut, Laodicea Seychel- 
larum. 

CHIPULU GADDI. Tel. Aristida setacea, 
Retz ; CliEetaria ^at.^Beauv, The words mean ])rooiii 
or sweeping-grass, from the use to which it is 
applied. 

CHIPUEA TIGE. Tel. Coccnlus villosus. 

CHIR, in Ohamba, Armeniaca vulgaris, apricot ; 
Prunus Armeniaca. In the M.W. Himalaya, Finns, 
sp. Dar chir, P. excelsa. Drab chir, F. longifolia. 

CHIR. Hind. Phasiaims Wallichii. 

CHIRA of the Periplus, an ancient kingdom that 
seems to have been formed out of the Pandya 
dominions. The Chira seem to have possessed 
also Kerala, and to have sent an embassy to the 
Romans, to whom the Chira prince was known as 
0 Kerobothras. See Chera. 

CHIRAGADAM. Tel. Batatas edulis, Ch. 

CHIRAGH. Fees., Hind. A lamp, Ba-chairagh, 
an inhabited house or town. Be-charagh, in ruins. 
Chiragh ka tel, lamp oil. In Southern India, oil 
of large-seeded Ricmus communis. In N. India, 
poppy and other oils are used for lamps. 

CHIRA KURA. Tel. Amarantus polygonoides. 

CHIRA MELLA. Hind. Phyllanthus longi- 
folius. 

CHIRAX. Hind. Primus Armeniaca. 

CHIRANJI. Tel. A dyeing root of Rubia 
cordifolia, in the bazars of the Northern Gircars. 

CHIRA SAMUDRA. Sansk. In Hinduism, 
the sea of milk on which the serpent Sesha rested 
when Yishnu was reposing. See Balaji. 

OHIRATALA BODA. Tel. Dalbergia scan- 
dens, R. iii. 232. 

CHIRAULI. Hind. Buchanania latifolia. 

CHIRAUNDA. Hind. Adelia serrata. 

CHIRAYIT. Hind. Agatbotes chirayta. 

CHIRCHA or Chirtsa. Can. Felis jubata. 

CHIRCHIRA, also Ghirchitta. Hind. Lycium 
Europaeum, also Achyranthes aspera, resembling 
the Penicillaria spicata; the people believe if a 
person eat one chitak of its grain, lie will not be 
hungry for 21 days. 


CHIRETTA. Hind. 

Kussttb-nz-zerireh, Abab. 
Kalapnath, . . . Beno. 
Kala-megb, Mafia tita, ,, 
Toa-kfia-kyi, . . Burm. 

Kiriat, ..... Can. 
Kreat, .... Dukh. 


Greyat root. 

Create, .... Fe. 
Crcyatta, Kriatt, Hind. 
Kairata, . . . Sansk. 

Atadi, Singh. 

Sfierait-kuclii, . , Tam. 

Nela vemn, . . . Tel. 


Cfiiretta, or chirayta, or kriat, for all these 
pronunciations arc in use, is the name given to 
several plants, all of them closely allied in medi- 
cinal properties to gentian, for which several of 


OHIRETTA. 


CHIR-NATH. 


tlieui are perfect substitutes. Like gentian, 
chiretta promotes digestion, improves tlie appetite, 
and gives a tone to the system, without producing 
much stimulant effect, or causing constipation. 

It contains a resin and yelloiv bitter matter, on 
which the activity of the plant depends. Its use 
is admissible in all inflammatory states of the 
intestinal canal, and in febrile diseases. The 
chiretta of the bazars is the produce of the several 
following plants 

Adeiiema hyssopifolia, the chota or small chi- 
ray ta, is common in various parts of Southern 
India, is very bitter, also somewhat laxative, and 
much used by the natives as a stomachic. 

Agathotes chirayta, Don., Ophelia chirayta, 
Gentiana chirayta, Fleming, novth. of 
India, and Morung hills. Ail parts of the jdant 
are extremely bitter, and are identical in composi- 
tion with the common gentian. It is highly 
esteemed as a tonic and febrifuge all over India. 
It is a common and abundant plant in the bazar, 
supplied chiefly by the lower ranges of the Hima- 
laya. 

Andrographis paniculata (Justicia paniculata, 
RoxF), Kalamegh, Beng. Kalupnath or Maha 
tita, Hind., is the genuine or original chiretta. 

Ohironia centauroides of Roxburgh (Erythrsea 
Roxburghii, Don.), is another and powerfully 
bitter plant found in India. 

Cicendia hyssopifolia (syn. Exacmn hyssopi- 
folia), common in various parts of the East Indies; 
the whole plant is bitter and somewhat laxative ; 
is used by the natives as a stomachic. 

Exacum bicolor grows rare on the Heilgherries 
below Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below 
Nedawuttum, where it flowers during the autumnal 
months. This species enamels the swards of the 
"Western Ghats with, its beautiful blossoms, has 
the same bitter stomachic principles for which the 
Gentiana lutea is so much employed, and, it is 
believed, may be used with advantage in lieu of 
gentian for medicinal purposes. The infusion 
is a mild pure bitter. It is known in Mangalore 
as country creat, and sold there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per pound. 

Exacum tetragona is another species of this 
genus, and is called Ooda chiretta, or purple 
chii*etta. 

Ophelia angustifolia, Don (0. Swertia, Foyle), 
is called pukarree chiretta, and is substituted for 
the true chiretta. 

Ophelia elegans, Wight, grows plentifully iu 
several parts of the Madras Presidency ; is con- 
sidered febrifuge by the native physicians, who 
prefer it to the Himalayan chiretta. It grows 
iflentifully in the Jeypore zamindari of Yizaga- 
patam, and is annually exported, as Silaras or 
Selajit, to the value of about Rs. 2500. The 
infusion of 0. elegans has a powerful bitterness. 

Ophelia alata and Ophelia chiretta seem to be 
used similarly ; they grow in the Himalaya. 

Yillarsia Indica, Y. artistata^ and Y. nym- 
phjcides occur in every part of India. 

Chiretta may be regarded as a type of the 
simple bitters, so many of which have been em- 
ployed in Europe as febrifuges. F or such purposes 
it is employed in India, and it will do whatever 
a simple bitter can in stopping intermittents. 
Chiretta is of much service in convalescence from 
fever. It is one of the few articles of the Indian 
Materia Medica which is in every respect an 


adequate substitute for the corresponding Euro- 
pean article. Chiretta is a useful vehicle for 
other remedies. It is the basis of the celebrated 
drogue amere, a compound of mastic, frankin- 
cense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and creat root, steeped 
in brandy for a month, and the tincture stz’ained 
and bottled. Chiretta is met with in a dried state, 
tied up in bundles, with its long slender stems of 
a brownish colour, having the roots attached, and 
which have been taken up when the plant was in 
flower. It is procurable in all native druggists’ 
shops. The extracts of chiretta agi’ee in being 
valuable bitter tonics. Both these and gentian 
contain a peculiar principle, termed the gentisic 
acid. The dose is ten to thirty grains twice or 
three times daily, usually prescribed with sarsa- 
parilla, hemidesrnus, or iron (Beng. Phar. p. 290). 
The wine of chiretta is cordial bitter and tonic 
in a dose of two fluid drachms. A compound 
tincture of creat is prepared by creat root six 
ounces, myrrh and aloes each one ounce, French 
brandy two pints ; macerate for three days, and 
strain. This preparation is equivalent to the 
celebrated drogue amere. Its effects are tonic, 
stimulant, and gently aperient. It is a valuable 
preparation in the treatment of several forms of 
dyspepsia and torpidity of the alimentary canal, 
in a dose of one fluid drachm to half an ounce. 
— Faulkner, Beng. Phar. ; On Chiretta, ly Dr. 
Cleghorn ; Dr. J. L. Stewart 

(3HIRGHA, a Pukhta war-cry. Chirgha wal, 
a fighting man. 

OHIRI. Sansk. Wrightia antidysenterica ; 
Memusops hexandrus. 

CHIRL Tel. A term applied to several 
plants resembling others : — 

Chiri alii, Yillarsia cristata, Spreng. 

Chiri annem, Briedelia scandens, WiUd. 

Chiri benda, Sida cordifolia, D. 

Chiri bikki, Gardenia gummifera, L. 

Chiri chatarasi, Bentella repens, Ford. 

Chiri dudduga, Alphonsea lutea, H. 

Chiri galigeru, Triaiithema, L. 

Cloiri giligichcha, Crotolaria laburnifolia, L. 

Chiri gummudu, Batatas XDaniculata, Ch. ? 

Chiri jeguru, Cluytia, sp. 

Chiriki, Sansk., fruit of Buchanania latifolia. 

Chiri koti goru, Pterolobium lacerans, B. Br. 

CMri kura, Amarantus polygonoides. 

Chiri malla, Jasminum angustifoliuin, VahJ. 

Chiri manu, Conocarpus latifolia. 

Chiri nanupala, Euphorbia, D. 

Chiri palleru, Tribulus ianuginosus, L. 

Chiri piaz, Hind., Allium rubellum. 

Chiri sanagalu, Ervum, sp. ? 

Chiri teka, Clerodendron, gp. 

Chiri teku, bastard teak, Erytbrina Indica, ^7ormia 
bracteata. 

Chiri tummi, Leucas, i2. iin 

Chiri vanga, Solannm melongena, D., small var. 

Chiri veru, Oldenlandia umbellata, L. 

Chiri ulava, Rhynebosia rufescens, D. C. 

OHIRI A. Hind. A bird ; hence Chiiiya-Mar, 
a bird-catcher, a low caste fowler. 

OHIRIMI. Malay. Oicca disticha, Linn. 

CHIRITA SINERSIS, the manneen-chung of 
the Chinese, a dwarf species of Lycopodium, 
highly prized by that people. — Fortune's Tea 
Districts, p« 

GHIEIT MURAL. Malay, Caoutchouc. 

OHIRI YA-GHAS. Beng. Helopus annulatus. 

OHIR-MITI. Hind, Abrus precatorius seeds. 

CHIR-MUTTL Hind. Leptropus cordifolia. 

GHIR-NATH. Hind. Fir cones of Pinus longi- 
folia and P. Gerardiana. 






CHIRNDI. 


OHITRA KOOTA. 


CHIRNDI. Hikd. Litssea, sp. ; Adelia serrata. 
CHIRNDU, Eleodendrott dichotomum. 
OHIR-ODHELI or Chir-Tadlial of Dehra Ghazi 
Khan (hills), Obtained from the tamarisk (F. 
furas or F. dioica), said to be called pm jwa m 
other parts. This occurs in nodules, highly triable, 
of a granular texture. — PowelVs Handbooh 
OHIROLI. Hind. Prunus Armeniaca. 
CHIRONIA CENTAUROIDES. Roxh. 

ErythrKaEoxburghii.JDo)!. | Nye, Hind. 

This plant grows in several parts of India ; its 
leaves and stalks are powerfully bitter, and are 
found in the bazars as one of the chirettas. — 0 &>h. 
OHIROR. Hind. Mahonia Nepalensis. 

OHIRRTJ. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 
CHIRU DBKHU. Tam. Olerodendron serra- 
tum, Blume. 

OHIRUGC CHETTU. Tkl. Caryota urens. 
OHIRUNJE. Hind. A red dye from Bucha- 
nania latifolia. 

CHIRU NUTI. Bens. Amarantus polygon- 
oides, Roxh. ; Oxystelma esculentum, R. Br. 
GHIEU-PARAM. Tam. Riedleia corchon- 

foBa. 

CHIRUTA-ITA. Tel. Plioenk farinifera. 
CHIRWI, in the Multan division and Derajat, 
means the best kind of split and dried dates of 
the Phoenix dactylifora; the word seems from 
chirna, Hind., to split. 

CHISHTI, a tribe of Arab descent ni Multan, 
and at Bijapur in the Dekhan. Those on the banks 
of the Sutlej river are peaceful and industrious, 
but strict and bigoted. 

CHISHTIAH, a sect of J^lahomedan fakirs. 

CHIT. Hikd. Chintz ; sprinkled, hence, — 
Chit-xibra, a xninted cotton. 

Ghit-Pattu, a woollen wrapper with a chit or 
print pattern. 

Ohit-Rahdar, a print with a striped pattern. 
Chit-Bundri, spotted print. 

Chit-Biitidar, sprigged print. 

Chit-Mari)ech, spriggled print. 

Chit-Shakargah, print with figures of animals. 
Chit-Nakl-irani, a kind of Persian print. 

CHIT, in the doctrines of the Sri-Sampradaya 
sect of Hindus, means the spirit of Vishnu ; this, with 
Aciiit. or matter, and Isliwara, or god or ruler, 
being the three predicates of the universe. In 
their views, '\uslmii is Brahma, before all and 
creator of all See Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA. See Cheeta. 

CHITA. Bekg., Hikd. Plumbago rosea; P. 
Zeylanica, ZiN} 2 . 

CHITA BAGXU, Hind. Populus alba. 

CHITA BANSxi. Hind. Ipomoea turpethiim. 
OHITAK, a measure of weight equal to 914 
grains. 

OHITAL, Chitra, Chitri. Hind. Axis raacu- 
latus, Grenj, 

GHIT-AMINDALU HUNA, Tel. Oil of small- 
seeded Eicinus communis, castor-oil plant, used 
medicinally. 

CHITANA. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 
CHITAHKALOO. Tel. Wrightia tinctoria. 
CHITA-PULI. Tel. Pelis jubata, /Sc/ircSer, 
OHITA-EATHI, Maleal. Alpinia racemosa. 
CHITAEKOT, a hill in the Banda district, 
N.W. Provinces of India, with the Paisuni river 
at its base. There arc thirty-three Hindu shrines ; 
and many pilgrims still visit them, and circum- 
ambulate (pradakshana) the hill. — Imp, Gaz, 
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OHITAS. Port. Chintz. ^ 

CHITA SINJL Hind, Melilotiis leucantha. 
CHITA WALA. PIind, ■, Senecio angulosus. 
CHIT BATTO. Hind. Trifolium pratense... ' 

■ .CHITE ANKALU. 'v Tel. , Wrightia tinctoria. 

CHITES, also. Zaraza.:,, Sp. ■■Chintz. 

CHITI JARI. Hind. Aconitum heterophyllum . 
GHITIKESWARUM, Hind. Poinciana elata. ■ 
CHITIMIRE, Hind,, also Chiti-phul, Helio- 
tropum brevifoliiim. 

CHITI-MORT. Hind. Desmodiumargenteum. 

■ CHITI MUTL ^ Tel. . Sida acuta, iBttrm. , , 
CHITI SIRIN. Hind. Gedrela ; toona ; . Q, - 

serrata/. 

CHITKA. Bens. Baubinia acuminata. 
CHITKABRA. Hikd. TJraria cbetkubra. 
OHITKAN of Hazara, an ear-ring. ^ 

OHITKBE. Hind. Snapping the fingei^s. 
OHITLINTA KURA. Tel. Marsilea Goro- 
mandelina M. minuta, Heyne, 64 ; also Riedleia 
oorchorifolia. « „ 

CHITOHID.®, the Chiton family of molluscs. 
CHITOOA-BORA. Beko. Polypodium gla- 
brum. 

CHITPATRA. Hind. Marlea begonifolia. 
CHITPEKALARA, in Arakan, slaves who had 
been taken in battle. — TH/Am. ^ 

CHITRA. Hind. Staphylea emodi; Drosera 
muscipiila. Lai chitra is Plumbago Zeylanica. 

CHITRA, also written Chaitra, and Chaitram, 
the first month of the Tamil solar year, answering 
to the Hindu Yaisac’ha, whp the sun is in the 
si<m Mesha. But this name is also that of the last 
month of the Hindu solar year, used every where 
(excepting in the Tamil country) when the sun 
is in the sign Min, answering to the Tamil Puil- 
goiii. Lfistly, Chaitra is the name of the first 
month of the limi-solar year, whicli begins on the 
new moon preceding the sun’s entrance in the sign 
Mesha. This variety of significations of terms so 
nearly resembling each other requires the greatest 
attention, when adverting to dates, and reading 
books written in difierent countries. — Warren, 
CHITRA. Beng. Cucumis Madraspatanus ; 
also Hind., Berberis lycium, B. Asiatica or B. 
aristata. 

OHITRAGUPTA, pronounced Chitrgoputr, the 
registrar of Yama, the recorder of the dead. 
When Yama sits in judgment on the dead, Ohitra- 
gupta examines the register in which the good 
and bad deeds of men are recorded. From Chitru, 
to write, and Goopta, hidden. He had several 
sons, from whom the different tribes of Bengal 
Kayasths derive their origin,— -Sribastab, Am- 
bashtha, Karan, Bhattanagar, Gaura, Valmika, 
Mathur, Saksena, Aitbana., Kulasreshtha, Nijam, 
Siiradhw’'aja. — Dalton,,^ JEtTinoL of Bengal ^ p. 313. 

OHITRA INDICA, one of the Chelonia or 
tortoises. It inhabits India. 

CHITRA JAVANIKA, a painted cloth, a screen 
or veil suspended in a temple before the adytum ; 
according to Malanka, it is rather arras or tapestry; 
he describes it as cloth covering the walls of a 
temple. — Hind. TJiea t. ii. p. 7 4. 

CHITRA KOOTA. Sansk. From Chitra, : 
speckled, and Koota, the peak of a hill or 
mountain. An isolated MU on the bank of 
the Pisani river, 50 miles S.E. of the town of 
Banda in Bmideikhand, in lat. 25° 12' N. , and 
long. 80° 47' E. The whole neighbourhood k 
Rama’s country during his exile. Every head- 



land lias some legend ; every cavern is connected Arakan. Tliey are of Arakanesc origin, speak 
with his^name. It is a sacred spot ; crowded with the Ea-khui dialect, and are Buddhists. All are 
temples and shrines of Rama and Lakshmana. Mongolian in physique. They have an honest, 
Many thousands annually visit the spot, and round bright look, with frank and merry smile, and their 
the hill is a raised footpath, on which the devotee look is a faithful index of their mental cliarac- 
with naked feet treads, full of pious awe. It was teristics. They live in bamboo houses raised 
the seat of Valmiki, the sage and poet, author of above the malaria of the ground. They practise 
tlie Kamayana. The hill is crowded with monkeys. Jum, Cheena, or Kumari cultivation, burning 
The river is lined with the landing-places called down the jungle to prepare the soil for mixed 
ghats, and flights of stairs for ceremonial ablutions, seed scattered broadcast, and moving off to a 
CHITRAL, or Little Eashgar, is beyond the new site next season. And they have a mild 
Belut Tagil mountain. See Biicharia ; Eastern form of debtor slavery, which Captain Lewiii 
Turkestan. thinks the British too suddenly interfered with, 

GHITRA-MIJL. Hmi). Thalictrum foliosum. so that the hillmen fall victims to the usurer. 
OHITEA-MULAM (Telia, Nalla, and Erra, The Kyoimg-tha, or Jumia Magh, have 15 
w^hite, black, and red). A generic name for species clans, who dwell in village communities under a 
of plumbago. ‘ Eoaja,orvillagehead. 

OHITEA-RATTIAE, the chief musician of The Toung-tha tribes, a wilder and less civilised 
Indra, wdio rides in a painted car. On one occasion group, are the Tiperab, Mrimg, Kumi, Mro, and 
it was burned by Arjuna, the confidential friend Khyeng, Bangi, Pan-kho, Liishai or Kuki, and 
and agent of Krishna, or the sun. the" Shindii, the last four being independent, 

OliiTEA VANI. Sansk. Plumbago Europtea. Their villages are generally situated on lofty hills. 
GHITEI CHIEUYA. Bekg. Urochloa panic- They worship the elements, 
oides. The Ghakma (Tsak or Tsakma, or in Burmese 

CHITEIKA. Tjel. Limonia pentagyna, E. Thek) is the largest of all the tribes. It has 10 
CHITTA-AMADUM. Tel. Castor-oil. clans. Their habits are similar to those of the 

CHITTA-BURKANI, also Ghittaganda. Tel. Eyoung-tha. The tribes all practise the Jmn or 
Leggada lepida, Jenio/?. Kumari form of agriculture ; and rice, cotton, tea, 

GHITTABUTE of Murree, Abelia triflora; also tobacco, and potatoes are them chief crops. The 
Buddlea crispa. elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the leopard 

GHITTA-t)lIDAGA, Guatteriacerasoides, are numerous, with the Malay black bear, the 

CHITTAGONG, or Islamabad, a town which wild buffalo, the sambur (Rusa Arisfcotelis). The 
gives its name to a district of British India along python grows to a large size, 
the N.E. coast of the Bay of Bengal. The town Among the independent tribes beyond the 
is built on the bank of the Karnaphiili river, in lat. British border, prisoners of war are sold like 
22° 21' 3"N., and long. 91° 52' 44" E. The district cattle. Raids are caused by the usage of wehr- 
is bounded on the N."' by Tiperab, S. by Arakan, geld, which they call goiing lipo, or the price of a 
1. by the Yomadouiig mountains, and W, by the head ; for when a villager dies, his friends charge 
Bay of Bengal, and has an area of 2322 square the village which he may have last visited with 
miles, and a population of 1,006,422 souls. It is his death, and demand a price for his life. Raids 
a low strij) of coast about 165 miles long, with for women seem to keep up the necessary sup^fly. 
many large tidal creeks ; and the central parts Chastity is enforced only after marriage. All the 
opposite the islands of Mashkal and Kutabadia unmarried lads sleep in one house in the village, 
much resemble the Gangetic Sunderbuns. Since under the care of a -goung’or headman. The 
historic times it has been subject successively to merry-makings and customs w^bich are connected 
Tiperab, to tlie Afghan rulers of Bengal, to the with this ‘ bachelor’s hall,’ as Colonel Dalton calls 
raja of Arakan, to the Dehli empire ; and it was it, are the same as in the Kol and Gond countries, 
ceded to the British East India Company in In the hills marriages are unions of affection, not 
1760. The Portuguese descendants are known of convenience or interest. Girls marry at 16, 
as Feringbi. They were 854 in 1872; the Nat, lads at 19. The most favourite offering to a 
949 ; the ^lagh, 30,026 ; and the Raj bansi, 10,852 ; sweetheart is a flower; and the lover will often 
Brahmaos, 22,657; and Kayasths, 68,916. The climb the hills before dawn to procure the white 
Lascars of the coasting and foreign-going ships or orange blossom of some rare orebid for the 
are largely from Chittagong. The Rajbansi are loved one’s hair. One of Captain Lewin’s police 
the offspring of Bengali women and Burmese sought a week’s leave of absence on this ground : 
husbands. 70*5 per cent, of the population are ‘ A young maiden of such a village has sent me 
Muhomedans, the Hindus 26*7 percent. — Imp. Gaz. flowers and birnee rice twice as a token, and if I 
CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS are a portion of wait any longer they will say I am no man.’ Among 
the great chain of mountains running from Assam the Kyoung-tha, a leaf of pawn, with betel^and 
southwards to Cape Negrais, and the Blue Moun- sweetspicesinside, accompanied by a certain fioVer, 
tains, on the frontier of Chittagong, rise 8000 means ‘ I love you.’ If much spice is put inside 
feet above the sea. Several rivers rise in these the leaf, and one corner turned in a peculiar way, 
mountains, amongst others the Karnafuli, which it signifies ‘ Come.’ The leaf being touched with 
flows into the Bay of Bengal. The hill tribes of turmeric means ‘I cannot come.’ A small piece 
Chittagong call themselves Kyoung-tha, or sons of charcoal inside the leaf is *Ga, I have done 
of the river, and Toung-tha, or sons of the with you.’ The love songs areas pure as they 
hills. The latter, to which the Lushai belong, are pretty, and no improper ditties are allowed in 
are the more savage and independent, and the hearing of the village maidens. As the lads 
speak different languages. The former have a and lasses work in a crowd at harvest times, they 
written language, and even possess several copies respond in chorus, or, when the leader has finished, 
of the Raja wong, or History of the Kings of the whole party break out into the hoia or hill 
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CHITRAL, 


CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 





CHITTAGONG WOOD. 


CHITTULDEOOG. 


call, like the jodel of Switzerland, and the cry is seem to hare remained in the desert till the 
taken up from hill to hill, till it dies away in the middle of the 8th century, but in a.d. 727 Bappa 
distant valleys. In their mode of kissing, instead took Ghittore. Shortly afterwards Bappa pro- 
of pressing lip to lip, they apply the mouth and ceeded to Saurashtra, and married the daughter of 
nose to the cheek and give a strong inhalation. Esupgole, prince of the island of Bunderdhiva. 
They do not say, ‘ Give me a kiss, ^ but ‘ Smell With his bride he conveyed to Ghittore the statue 
me.’ The religion of these tribes is a mixture of of Vyan-mata, the tutelary goddess of her race, 
Buddhism and nature-worship. At the Malm who still divides with Eklinga the devotion of the 
Muni temple in Arakan, the bamboo is adored Gehlotprinces. The temple in which he ensliriiied 
by some as the impersonation of the spirit of the this islandic goddess yet stands on the summit of 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the Ghittore, with many other monuments assigned 
Ghakma, the tribes come into contact with the by tradition to Bappa. Bappa is not a proper 
Bengali, they show a tendency to gravitate name, it signifies merely a child . He is frequently 
towards Hinduism, the caste of which would soon styled Syeel, and in inscriptions Syeel Adhes, 
kill the joyousness and check the freedom of their the mountain lord. The Mori prince from whom 
life. The Khumia and Kuki tribes occupy the Bappa took Ghittore was of the Tak or Takshak 
hills of Sylhet, Tiperah, and Ghittagong; the race, of whom Nagiiecha, Nagani Mata, was the 
Kuki at the tops of the hills, and the Khumia mother, represented as half woman and half 
on the skirts. The Kuki are the ruder or more serpent, the sister of the mother of the S^cyfchic 
pagan race, though also tinctured with Hinduism, race, according to their legends. Many rites of 
They term their chief deity Khojein Futiang, to the rana of Mewar’s house are decidedly Scythic, 
whom they sacrifice a gyal : and to an inferior According to Sir H. Elliot, however, when Maho- 


deity, named Shem Saq, a rude block of wood put 
up in every quarter of a village, a goat is offered ; 
and they place before it the heads of the slain in 
battle, or the heads of animals killed m the chase. 
The Kuki say that they and the Mug are the off- 
spring of the same progenitor.-— Cap ifam Lewhu 
CHITTAGONG WOOD, Chickrassia tabuiaris, 
is used at Madras for furniture. It is light, cheap, 
and durable. 


med bin Kasim, the general of Walid, overran 
Gujerat about a.d. 718, and advanced to Ghittore, 
Bappa met and entirely defeated him, and after 
this Bappa was raised to the throne of Ghittore. 
After a long and prosperous reign, Bappa abdi- 
cated and departed to Khorasan, Tod says to 
Scythia. In the reign of Khuman, his great- 
grandson Mahmim, governor of Khorasan, in- 
vaded Ghittore, but was defeated and expelled by 


CHITTAK. Hind. An Indian weight, equal Khuman after twenty-four engagements. Baber, 


to 914 grains = 2 oz. 39 J grs. avoir. 

OHITTALINNY. Tam.? A Travancore wood 
of a red colour, sp. gr. 0’847, 1 to 1|- feet in cir- 
cumference ; used for furniture. — Col. Frith. 


1527, sustained a great defeat at Futehpiir Sikri 
at the hands of the Kajput Kama Singha, chief of 
Ghittore; but in 1527 Baber led his army a second 
time against the Rajput prince, whom he over- 


CHITTAMANAK YENNAI. Tam. Castor- threw, and completely broke his power. While 

oil. Chittamudapu, Tel., Bicinus communis, the ruled by Cody Singh, Ghittore was invested by 

small variety, from the seeds of which only the the emperor Akbar, and captured after a pro- 

- .1* -...t . .i' .. ‘I .• j 1 ..j. x-u., 


medicinal castor-oil is expressed. 
CHITTAMATTA. Tel. Gardenia gummifera. 
CHITTA-RATTA. Mal. Alpinia galanga. 


longed siege. Oody Singh, at the approach of 
the imperial army, withdrew to the Aravalli hills, 
and left Jeymiil, the Rajput chief of Bednore, to 


CHITTA-ROHI, in Northern India, sand with defend his kingdom; Jeymul, with 8000 of his 


salt efflorescence. 

CHITTA TUMIKI. Tel. Diospyros tomen- 
tosa, 

CHITTA YELKA. Tel. LegL^da lepida. 
CHITTEDURU. Tel. Vanda''Roxburghii. 
CHITTENTA KURA. Eiedleia corchorifolia. 


CHJTTHI. 


men and women, perished on the occasion, and 
74|^ mauncls of plunder were taken away by the 
army of Akbar. The capture of Ghittore was 
regarded at the time by the Rajput race as the 
greatest of misfortunes, and they have perpetuated 
the remembrance of it by impressing on all their 


A note, a letter, an order correspondence the figures 74-|-. Oody Singh did 


or demand ; hence Chit-navis, a note- writer. 

CHITTT ANKUDU. Tel. Wrightia tinctoria. 
Chitti Benda, Pavonia odorata ; Chitti Gara, 
Gapparis brevispina ; Chitti Papara, Citrulins 
colocynthis. 

GHITTI-PHUL. Hind. Heliotropium brevi- 
folium. 

CHITTITA GHETTU. Tel. Phmnix farini- 
^■;fera. . 

GHITTORE or Chetur, a town in Rajputana, 
in the kingdom of Mewar. Its dynasty are 


not re-occupy Ghittore, but founded Udaipur, 
which he made his capital. — Elliofs Hist, of 
India : Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 594 ; ElpMnstone. 

CHITT-PAWAN. Maiir. A Konkanistha 
Brahman. 

CHITTULDROOG, a hill fort which gives its 
name to a town and district in the Nagar division 
of the Mysore kingdom, 120 miles N.W. from 
Bangalore. It gets its name Chutta thul droog, 
or the Umbrella Hill, from its shape. The district 
has an area of 4471 square miles, and a popula- 


Rajput, and claim to be descended from Lob, the | tion in 1871 of 551,300. It is a sterile tract, with 


eldest son of Rama, of the Solar dynasty. They 
say that they were first ruling at Balabhipui'a, a 
city in the gulf of Cambay, but their capital was 
laid waste by a son of Nushirwan of Persia, in 
A.D. 524. The Rajput queen escaped the general 
destruction, and gave birth to a son, named Goho, 
from whom the rajas of Udaipur are descended. 


little rainfall. It was long held by a Poly gar 
cliief of the Beder race, and the present non- 
Aryan races are the Beder 90,050, the Wak- 
kaliga 69,735, Golla 46,296, and the Kuruba 
35,459, with out-castes 68,245, and wandering 
tribes 44,142. The Mahomedans are 18,068, and 
the Siva Chaktars or Lingaet, 44,142. The dis- 


Goho established the kingdom of Edur, and eight trict in the early years of the Christian era was 
princes succeeded him on the throne. The race Uargely of the Jaina faith; and there are many 


CHITTUR. 


CHO. 



inscriptions of the Chalnkya, Ballala, and Vijaya- 
naga-r dynasties, and there are now several maths 
or Hindu monasteries. Here, on the 6th August 
1809, East India Company’s officers induced the 
native soldiers to mutiny, but they were attacked 
and defeated by detachments of the British army. 
— Imp, Gaz, 

CHITTUR, a town and fort in the N. Arcot 
district, 98 miles west from Madras, and 1100 
feet above the sea. It is in lat. 13° 14' IST. The 
hills are rugged and barren ; they are intersected 
by a vein of iron ore. It is built on the south 
side of the Rooney river, which runs through the 
valley, and joins the Palar. 

CHITTUR BULLA. Sansk. Marsilea quad- 
rifolia. 

CHITULIA, a genus of water-snakes of the 
order Hydridie. C. mornata and C. fasciata 
inhabit the Indian Ocean. 

CHITZ. Mahr, Tamarindus Indicus. 

CHIU. Hind. Rhododendron arboreum, also 
Euphorbia Royleana. 

CHIUN, of the prophet Amos, v. 26, is supposed 
by Calmet to be Bal-peor, Chivin, or Siva. 

CHIURACY? a Penang wood of a brown 
colour, sp. gr. 1*081 ; used for beams. 

CHIVAN AMELPOBI. Maleal. Ophioxylon 
serpentinum, Linn. 

CHIVATL Maleal. A small coasting vessel 
of Malabar. 

CHIVENDI. Tam. A Ceylon timber tree, 
about 8 inches in diameter and 20 feet in height ; 
used in housework. — Edye, Ceylon, 

CHIVES, Allium schoenoprasum, a variety of 
the onion, held in estimation for its leaves and 
small bulbs, and used in soups and salads. Pro- 
pagated either by slips, or dividing the roots at 
any season, but best after the rains ; 9 or 10 
inches of space must be allowed between each 
bulb. Requires plenty of water, and protection 
from the vertical rays of the BXin.— Liddell. 

CHIVIKI YELAMA. Tel. Eleusine coracana. 

CHIWARA. Hind. A place for the crema- 
tion of the Hindu dead, called also Ohihaee and 
Chihanee. These three terms are derived from 
Chaee, ashes. Marg’hat, Bhoeedugdha, and 
Smusan or Samsan (in Benares), are also employed 
to signify the burning place. 

CHLIATJE or the Kallat, with the Kankli, 
Kapchak, and Kharlik, are four Turkish tribes 
descended from the Oguz Khan . — De GidgneSy ii. 
p. 9 ; Yide^ Cathay,, i. p. 165. 

CHLORANTHUS BRAOHYSTACHYS, one 
of a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order "Chioranthacess ; is a native of the coast of 
Java. Its properties are like those of C. officinalis. 

CHLORANTHUS INCONSPIGUUS. Smith. 
Chu-lan, .... Chin, | Ki-chau-Ian-hwa, . Chin. 

Its small flowers, along with those of Aglaia 
odorata, are mixed with certain kinds of tea, 
called, after the plant, Chu-lan-cha. This is the 
scented caper of commerce, a very excellent but 
expensive tea. — Smith. 

CHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS, a smooth 
shrub 3 to 4 feet high, a native of Java, in the 
moist woods 1500 feet above the sea. All the 
parts are powerfully aromatic. The roots, if 
quickly dried, retain their properties for a long 
time ; and the mountaineers employ them in 
infusion as a remedy for spasms ; also, united with 
anise or Ocimum, in small-pox. In fevers it is 
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said to be of great service. It is a powerful and 
active stimulant.— Cyc, 

GHLORIBE OF ZINC. Captain Keppell 
believes Sir William Barnett’s solution of chloride 
of zinc, properly applied, the only composition 
yet known that will preserve anything from the 
white ^x\in,-^KeppelVs Ind. Arch. ii. p. 189. 

CHLORITE is found in connection with tin. 
Portions of the clay-slate east of Tavoy contain 
chlorite slate. The Moongnee stone of Orissa is 
said to be chlorite slate. 

GHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA. Eoxh. 

Swietenia chloroxylon, Boxb. 

Satin-wood, ... Eng. Porasliam, . . . Tam. 
Bhiree,. . . . Make. Kodawah iiorasham, ,, 

Mai buriite, or flowered Billuda, .... TeXj. 

satin ; Buruta, Singh. Billn chettu, . . . „ 

Mududa, . . . . Tam. Bilugu ? . . . . Ukia. 

Viim-maai, . , . ,, Bhayroo, . . . . „ 

The satin-wood tree grows in Ceylon, chiefly in 
the eastern districts, where it attains a large size, 
and is esteemed next to the Calamander in value. 
It grows in Coimbatore, in the Animallay hills, 
where Br. Wight got planks 15 inches broad. 
Indeed, some of the finest satin-wood to be any- 
where seen is to be met with near the foot of the 
Animallay, though even there this valuable wood 
was rapidly disappearing under the cultivator’s 
axe. It grows at Gokak ; but Br. Gibson had never 
seen it reach beyond the size of a small tree, which, 
when straight (seldom the case), would afford 
a log squaring 3 inches. It is found only in the 
Padshapoor jungles, and in those of the upper 
Mool, in the Ahmadnaggur colleetorate. In Gan jam 
the tree is not so common as in Bodo godo ; and 
it is said to be still more plentiful in Mohery and 
other taluks to the south. It is a most service- 
able hard wood, well suited for naves of wheels, 
and, were it procurable in any quantity, for all 
framework requiring strength and and durability. 
The Peradenia bridge, a single arch of 205 feet on 
the road to Kandy, was designed for and princi 
paUy executed in this wood. The wood is very 
close-grained, hard, and durable, of a light orange 
colour, takes a fine polish, and is suited for all 
kinds of ornamental purposes, but is somewhat 
apt to split. For picture frames it is nearly equal 
to American maple. The timber bears submersion 
well ; in some instances it is beautifully feathered, 
and flowered or feathered satin-wood, when first 
polished, is one of the most beautiful woods in 
the world. Mr. Rohde had seen specimens sur- 
passingly beautiful ; but the valuable logs are not 
distinguishable from ordinary satin-wood till 
sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut without 
one of any beauty being found. The feathered 
satin-wood seems very liable to sever when dry 
and old. Articles of satin-wood get darker and 
lose much of their beauty by age, unless pro- 
tected by a coat of fine varnish. A cubic foot 
weighs 55 to 57 lbs. It is used for axletrees, 
presses, posts, bed-posts, rafters, and the 
of axes; and in the Madras Gun Carriage Manu- 
factory, for naves of wheels, also for fuses, 
wood is excellent for agricultural implements, 
internal decoration and furniture, brushes and 
turnery.— 400, Gibson, Wight, Cleg- 
hom; Mr. Rohde; Mr. Mendis; Hartioig ; Thm. 

CHO, or Chor, are vast and continually encroach- 
ing beds of sand left by the torrents that rush down 
from the low hills of the Siwalik range. The rapid 
increase of the area thrown out of cultivation by 


GHO. 


CHOHAN. 


being covered with barren sand, lias been a source 
of continual trouble and an^ciety to fcbe revenue 
officers of the district ; and tbe increase of the 
sand area is being continually accelerated by the 
destruction of forests on the outer bills. These 
hills are composed chiefly of an exceedingly soft 
sandstone. When once its surface is laid bare by 
the destruction of the grass and brushwood that 
once covered the hills, it is very readily swept 
away by the heavy rainfall. The vertically falling 
rain at once penetrates it, down almost to the 
level of the plain, and excavates a narrow gorge 
with perpendicular sides extending far into the 
hills, but with the bed of the stream sloping very 
gently until it terminates in a vertical wall at the 
upper end.' The rush of the water over this 
precipice, every time a shower falls, disintegrates 
a quantity of the rock, and helps to. extend the 
area of loose sand on the plain below. The sand- 
stone in its natural state is not unfertile; it is 
easily penetrated by tbe roots of plants, and 
contains a considerable admixture of lime aud 
clay. Moreover, patches of ancient forest are 
still occasionally to be found on the Mils. 

CHO. Hind. Pyrus malus. 

OHOAR KULLI M ARAM. Tam, Soymida 
febrifuga? yields clear, transparent gum, slightly 
tinged with red, and with a slight dash of bitter 
in the taste, 

CHOABPES, the ancient name of tbe river on 
which Susa, in Khuzistan, was built. It is the 
modern Kerab river, near ■wbieb are the ruins of 
Susa, — Williams' Essays, p. 13. 

CHOB. Hind. A stick, a pole, timber, a 
mace. Chob-dar, a mace-bearer. The chob or 
mace is made of silver, ivory, or wood. It is 
probable that the office of gold stick, adopted in 
the British Court, was borrowed from the East. 
Most men of rank in India— Hindu, Mahomedan, 
or British— retain this class of attendanlB, mostly, 
however, bearing a silver baton, but having the 
common name of chob-dar, or staflf-bearer. ^ The 
chob or baton is about five feet long, with a 
bead, and as thick at the upper end as one’s 
wrist, or as a constable’s staff. 

CHOB, a strong fibre of Chutia Nagpur, made 
into ropes. 

CHOBA, a dish of polao, mixed with slices of 
cocoanuts, dates, and almonds. 

CHOB-CHINI. Hind. Srnilax China, China root. 

CHOB-i-PAU. Pers. Fothergilia involucrata. 

CHOB-KUT. Hind. Costusroot. 

CHOBS. — ? Campanula edulis. 

CHOCHENA. Uria. ? A tall tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. The bark is used medicinally in 
fever, and the milk is given to children in a 
wasting disease there, called ‘ diibli.’ — Captain 
Macdonald. 

CHOCHHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chutia Nag- 
pur, yielding a harsh, reddish-grey timber. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHOCOLATE, a nutritious article of diet 
manufactured from the nuts of the Theobroma 
cacao and T. bicolor. It reaches India in the 
various forms of chocolate nibs, flake chocolate, 
soluble chocolate, and flake cocoa. T. cacao is 
now seen to a small extent in the S, of the Penin- 
sula of India, and hi British Burma, but is grown 
chiefly in Trinidad, Guiana, and Brazil. The husk 
contains a number of the seeds, very closely 
packed in a little pulp. , These, after being dried, 


roasted, and ground, constitute cocoa ; if merely 
broken up after roasting, cocoa nibs ; mixed with 
starch and very finely ground, soluble cocoa of 
the shops. Chocolate consists of the same, made 
up into a paste, and flavoured. In 1870 nearly 
15,000,000 of pounds of cocoa were imported into 
Great Britain, more than 6,000,000 being entered 

for home consumption.— If 

CHODA of Hazara, Pyrus baccata, crab apple. 

CHOD-TEN, in Tibetan, is the chaitya of the 
Sanskrit, a Buddhist monument numerous in 
Tibet, dedicated to the celestial Buddha. 

CHpERABOBIS, a genus of Mantodea com- 
mon to India and tropical America. 

GHCETOGARPUS CASTANOCARPUS, 
R., is Adelia castanicarpa, Roxh. ; Ch. pubescens, 
Thw. A tree of Ceylon, variable in size, common 
in the Ratnapura and Ambagamowa districts ; also 
found in Sylhet, Khassya, Burma, etc. The 
timber is very hard, and in use for building pur- 
poses. Choetocarpus coriaceus, Thw., is a mode- 
: rate-sized Ceylon tree, common.— Beddome, FI, 

I Sylv. p. 284 ; Thwaites. 

GHOGA, a loose cloak worn by the Afghans, 
not unlike the dressing-gown of European nations. 
It is made of a fabric woven of camel’s hair or of 
the fine wool of the ruf us sheep, or of that which 
growls at the roots of the hair of the goats in the 
northern parts of Afghanistan. That of camel’s 
hair cloth costs up to £20 ; it is called Shutri 
choga. From Barrak, the cloth made from the 
rufus-woolled sheep, is made the Barraki choga. 
Ktirk cloth, made from the wool of the highland 
goat, is used for the Kurki choga. Kurk resem- 
bles the pashmina or woollen cloth of Kashmir, 
but is of denser texture. They are made chiefly 
near Herat and in the Hazara country. ^ Those of 
Kashmir are famous. A choga of British broad- 
cloth, lined with the fur of the sambur deer, costs 
£60 to £80 ; bub the fur of the ermine, squirrel, 
and fox are also used. — MacGregor, p. 50. 

CHOGOB. Hind. An owl ; also pronounced 
chuliat. 

CHOGU. Hind. Taxus baccata. 

CHOHAN or Chahuman, one of the four 
Agnicula tribes, which formed a dynasty that 
reigned at Ajmir and Behli, and afterwards at 
Kotah and Bundi, Ajipala, one of this dynasty, 
founded Ajmir in a.d. 145 ; and it was afterwards 
lost to the Mahomedans by Bola Rai. Harihara 
I Rai defeated vSabaktagin. The race has been con- 
' spicuous for bravery during two thousand years, 
i The leading individuals have been — 

: Anhui or Agnipala, ‘ offspring of fire,’ the first 
Chohan; profitable period 650 before Vikrama, 
when an invasion of the Turshka took place; 
established Macavati nagri (Gurra Mundilla) ; 
conquered the Konkan, Aser, Golconda. 

Suvatcha Malian. In all probability this is the 
patriarch of the Mallani tribe. 

Gulun Soor ; Ajipala, ‘ Chiikwa,’ or universal 
potentate ;■ founder of Ajmir, some authoritic;s 
say in 202 of the Vikrama, others of the Virat- 
Samvat. The latter is the more probable. 

Bola Rai, slain, and lost Ajmir on the first 
irruption of the Mahomedans, S, 741, a.d. 685. 

Manika Rai, S. 741, founded Samhhur; hence 
the title of Sambri-Rao borne by the Chohan 
princes, his issue. 

Hursraj, S. 827, defeated Nazir-oo-din (qu. 
Subaktagin), thence styled ‘ Sultaugraha.’ 
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Beer Beeliiiidoo or Dharmagnj, slain defending 
Ajmir against Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Beesuldeo (classically Visaladeva) ; his period, 
from varions inscriptions, S. 1066 to 1 130. 

Anah, constructed the Anah Sagar, Ajmir ; 
still bears his name. 

After Anah were Jeipal, Ajeydeo or Aniindeo, 
and Someswar. Somes war married Rooka Bae, 
daughter of Anung Pal Tuar, king of Dehli, and 
their son Prithi-raj succeeded to the throne of 
Dehli, and is said to haTe been slain by Shahab- 
ud-din S. 1249, A.D. 1193. His son Rainasi also 
fell. Vi jay a^ raj, son of Someswar, whose name is 
on the Dehli pillar, was a nephew of Prithi-raj, 
and was adopted as his . successor. His son 
Lakunsi had twenty- one sons, seven of whom 
were legitimate, the others illegitimate, and 
founders of mixed tribes. From Lakunsi there 
are twenty-six generations to Nonud Singh, a late 
chieftain of Neemana, the nearest lineal descend- 
ant of Ajipal and Prithi-raj. The genealogical 
tree of the Chohan tribe exhibits thirty -nine 
princes, from Anhui, the first created Chohan, 
to Prithi-raja, the last of the Hindu emperors of 
j India. Mahomedan historians say that Prithi-raj 
’ was killed at the battle of the Cuggur, or shortly 
afterwards ; but Ohand, or rather his continuator, 
represents him as dying in captivity at Ghazni, 
and the bard would gladly have concealed so 
humiliating a fact if he could. Several Chohan 
sepoys, after the capture of that fortress, sought 
out and professed to find the Ch’hatri of their 
ancestor, where they showed their devotion to his 
memory, by presenting their humble offerings in 
t honour of the champion of their faith. The 
desert tribes in the Chohan territory, the Sahrai, 
Khosa, Koii, Bhil, were till lately predatory. 
The western Chohan are said to be free from 
infanticide. They do not wear the zonar, nor 
form a circle (choki) in cooking, and their cooks 
are usually of the barber caste. The Chohan and 
Gehlot were neighbours, and on friendly terms, 
but the Rahtor and Tuar were often at war, 
though only separated by the Kali naddi. The 
Chohan territory on the S.E. has Koliwara, on 
the W, the desert Dhat, on the S. the Rin. 
It has two divisions, — Vira Bah on the E., and 
across the Looni on the is Parkar, the Naggur 
Parkar of the maps. Bundi and Kotah are" the 
most celebrated of the existing Chohan. Twelve 
branches of the Chohan became Mahomedans. — 
Prinsep's Antiquities hy Thomas, p. 248; l^ocVs 
MqjasL; Elliot, Supp. Gloss. 

CHOHAR or Choar, a tribe of mountaineers in 
the hills of Eamgarh, etc. — Wilson. 

CHOI, also Jira. Hind. A hole in the bed of a 
^ river, to get water; the outer leaf or spathe of 
i the sugar-cane. — Elliot. 

CHOIGYAL. Tib. Dharmaraja, the judge of 
the dead. Shin-je, Tib., is also said to have the 
same meaning, 

CHOIL. Panjabi of Cis-Sutlej. Low, swampy, 
undrained land. 

CHOITRO, a Hindu month corresponding to 
the latter half of the month of March and first 
half of April. The full moon of Choitro, therefore, 
corresponds with the full moon of Easter. It was 
in this month that the devotees formerly engaged 
in the ceremonies of the Charakh puja, the 
swinging sacrifice. 

, CHOK. Hikd. Gmelina arborea. 



CHOKA. Hind. Rumex vesicatoria. 

GHOKA. Dukh. Piper nigrum. 

CHOKHA, the root of a plant that is brought 
from Dehli to Ajmir. It is heating, taken inter- 
nally as a narcotic; is bitter. It is chiefly userl, 
mixed with sulphur and oil, to cure the itch in 
camels.-— J/et/. 2'op. p. 131. 

CHOKI. Hind, Custom - bouse. A circle 

drawn round the spot on which Hindus cook their 

food. The interior area is holy. No stranger 
must step within or over it ; with the Sri Vaishna 
of the Ramanuja followers, no strange eye must 
look on it. Such occurring, the food is thrown 
away, no matter how long the abstinence had 
been. 

CHOKIDAR, in India, a watchman, a police- 
man. The Chokidar or Ich Agasi of the Pashalic 
of Baghdad is one of the pages of the pasha’s 
presence.— Travels. 

CHOKLIJ. Hind. Rhus succedanea. 

CHOL. Turk. Desert. 

CHOLA, an ancient dynasty in the south of 
the Peninsula of India ; the Sorai of Ptolemy. 

Their several capitals w^ere Arcot, Conjeveram, 
then Wariur, near Trichin opoly, Combaconum, 

Gongadaram, and lastly Tanjore. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era they seem to have 
been ruling over all the countries speaking the 
Tamil language; and Mr. Ellis w'as of opinion 
that in the 8th century its princes were occupying 
large portions of Karnata and Telingana, and 
ruling over as much of the country up to the 
Godavery as lay east of the hills at Nundidrug. 

They seem to have been first checked in the 12th 
century, and ultimately driven back within their 
ancient frontiers. In this state they continued to 
subsist either as independent princes or feuda- 
tories of Vijayanagar until- the end of the 17th 
century, when a brother of Sivaji, the founder of 
the Mahratta state, who was- at that time an 
officer of the Adal Shahi governnxent of Bijapur, 
being detached to aid the last Ghola raja, sup- 
planted him in his' government,^ and was the first 
ruler of the Mahratta government of Tanjore. 

The capital of the Chola for the most part w^as at 
Kanchi or Conjeveram. They must have been 
exercising sovereignty in the time of Ptolemy, 
who makes mention of ‘ Arcati soren ;’ and in the 
Mahawanso frequent references to transactions 
with the Chola occur during the earliest periods 
of the Singhalese annals. The Tamil traditions 
abound with stories of Adonda Chakravarti, who 
appears to have been the subduer of the ab- 
original or Gurumber tribes ; yet no trustworthy 
records of his origin and actions are forthcoming, 
neither have authentic accounts of the overthrow 
and extinction of any of the great southern states 
been yet obtained. The Chola kingdom at one 
time reached as far as the river Kistna. The 
Ceded Districts formed part originally of the 
kingdom of the Chola, with whom they were 
occasionally disputed by the Kalyan Chalukya; 
and ultimately they constituted the principal por- 
tion of the kingdom of Bijanagar or Anegundi. 

The capitals of the latter power were successively 
Bijanagar on the Tumbudra, Penaconda, and ,, 

Chandragiri,— 1 

CEOLA-MANDALOOR, supposed to be the ;| 

source of the term Coromandel, applied to the east i 

coast of the Peninsula of India, the Carnatic below jlj 

the ghats. It was the country of the rajas of the 
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Chola dynasty Olioran, who seem to , have been 
coeval with the Gheran aud Pandyan dynasties. 
CHOLAY of Nepal, Gapra hircus, Linn. 

CHOLERA, also called Cholera morbus, a 
disease which has been reappearing at intervals in 
British India, certainly since the latter part of the 
17th century. In its attacks only one in two or 
three recovers. It has spread to most countries, 
and seemingly has Lower Bengal as an abiding 
place. Cholera reappeared at Negapatam m 
October 1781. A third time it appeared m 1785, 
and a fourth time in 1817. It appeared amongst 
the native troops, who marched from Bengal 6000 
strong in February 1781, and they arrived near 
Madras in August, reduced to little more than 
2000. It broke out near Ganjam m March 1781, 
and lasted about six weeks- — Hough, p. 115. 

CHOLI. Hind. A bodice worn by most of 
the women of British India. It is of varioi^ 
shapes, but generally of coloured materials ; in 
Sind, under the shift, of cloth called kanj an, the 
choli or gaj conceals the bosom. When it pa^es 
round the side like a bodice, and is f astened behind, 
its name is puth. The Marwari and Brinmn 
women have the latter form. In Sind, over the 
choli or angia bodice is a light muslin shirt, which 
continues below the waist, called a koortni ; and 
over all a scarf of white or coloured muslin of hne 
texture, do-patta, passed once round the waist, and 
thence across the bosom and over the left shoulder 
and head, like the sari, completes the costume.-- 
Watson ; Bnrtonh Scinde, p. 301. ^ 

CHOLI. Duke. Portulaca quadnnda, B. 

CHOLLA. Tel. Eleusine coracana, Gartn. 

CHOLUM. Tam. Sorghum vulgare. ^ ^ 

CHOMONDRIorChalembry. Tam. A Ceylon 
tree ; wood of a very dark colour, and durable. 

It cyrows to between 12 and 20 inches in diameter, 
and 20 feet in height. It is used by the native 
carpenters for general purposes. It produces a 
fruit which is used as medicine.— Ceylon. 

CHOMORERI LAKE, according to Major 
Cunningham, is slightly saline. It has evi- 
dently had an outlet at its southern extremity, 
where it is only separated from the valley of the 
Parang river by a very low range of hills. The 
outlet of the little salt lake of Thogji has evi- 
dently been near its north end ; and its waters, 
previous to the change in the state of the country 
which interrupted their exit, in all probability 
flowed into that tributary of the Zanskar river 
which runs to the eastward of the Lachalang 
pass. A goddess, Mo, is said to have haunted 
this lake Chu, and ivhile flitting over it used to 
call out incessantly, ‘ Ree, Ree ] ’ thence Choo-mo- 
ree-ree ! It is on the lofty platform of Rupebu, 
which extends from the Parang pass across the 
main chain of the Himalaya to the adjacent head 
of the Zanskar valley. The lake is 15,200 feet 
above the level of the sea.— Hervetj's Adven- 
tures, I p. 148; Hooker and Thomson. 

CHOMPRENG. Malay. A river cargo boat. 
The prahu boat, called Sekong, is made of one log 
of wood, very sharp fore and aft, with long out- 
riggers to prevent it upsetting.-—/. L Arch. 

CHONDROPTERYGII, a sub-class of fishes. 
The skeleton is cartilaginous, and skull without 
sutures ; body with medial and paired fins, the 
hinder pair abdominal ; caudal fin with produced 
upper lobe. Gills attached to the skin by the 
outer margin with several intervening gilL open- 
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ings ; rarely one gill - opening only. No air- 
bladder. Embryo with deciduous external gills ; 
males with prehensile organs attached to the 
ventral fins. In the family Carcharid^ the eye 
has a nictitating membrane, and the mouth 
is crescent - shaped and inferior. ^ fa-milies 

Amnidse, Ehinodontklse, Notidanidse, Scylliidse, 
and Pristiophoridse, have no nictitating mem- 
brane. In the saw-fish family Pristidse, the 
snout is produced into an exceedingly long fiat 
lamina, armed like a saw with a series of strong 
teeth along each edge. The electric organ of the 
family Torpedinidse is composed of vertical hexa- 
gonal tubes between the pectoral fins and the 
head. The ray family, the Rajidse, have a broad 

rhombic disc, generally with asi3erities or spines, 

and the pectorals extend to the snout. The pec- 
torals of the Trygonidse are similarly prolonged, 
and they have a long and slender tail. Ihe 
pectoral fins of the Myliobatidse are greatly de- 
veloped; they leave the head free, and reappear 
at the extremity of the snout as a pair of detached 
(cephalic) fins. — Gunther, Catal. o/ Fishes. 

GHONDRUS CRISPUS. Carrageen moss. 

CEONEMORPHA MAGROPHYLLA, one of 
the Apocynacea 3 . It takes its name from Chone, a 
funnel, and Morpha, form. Ayery handsome climb- 
ing shrub, with large white flowers, well adapted 
I for a screen or covering a wall. — Riddell. 

I CHONEMORPHA MALABARICA. Don. 
Bchites Malabarica, Lam. | Pal-valli, . . Maleal. 

A Malabar plant. Its leaves, rubbed up in rice 
water, are applied to carbuncles ; and its root is 
used in fever, with dried ginger and coriander 
seed. — Usef ul Plants. 

CHONG, an infusion or fermented liquor, made 
by the Lhopa of Bhutan, from wheat, barley, or 
rice, which is boiled and strained. Afterwards, one 
ball, size of a nutmeg, to each pound of grain, of 
the blossom of the Gacalia saracenica (Bakka), is 
crumbled and strewed over the grain. It is then 
pressed in baskets lined with leaves. To use it, a 
portion of the digested mass is put into a vessel, 
boiling water poured over it, and infused. It is 
now the Chong, and it is a grateful beverage, 
slightly acid, and not powerfully alcoholic. 

CHONG, a hill tribe on the side of the Mei-kong 
basin, but towards the sea, between lat. 11° and 
12° N. They preserve more of the Australo- 
Taniulian character than any of the neighbouring 
tribes. Their hair, instead of being stiff or harsh, 
as in the Mongolian, Tibetan, and prevalent ultra- 
Indian and Malaya-Polynesian race, is compara- 
tively soft; the features are much more prominent, 
and the beard is fuller. The Moi or Ka-moi, 
who, on the opposite side of the Mei-kong, occupy 
the broad expansion of the Aiinam chain towards 
Kamboja, and appear to extend northwards along 
these mountains, marching with the Lau on the 
westward, are said to be black savages, with 
Negro features. The Kambojans style them Kha- 
men. They are the Kho-men of Leyden, and the 
Kha-men of Gutzlaff. 

CHONG-MON-GO. Hind. Nepeta floccosa. 

CHONTL Hind. Amongst Hindus, a tuft of 
hair left unshaven on the top of the head. It 
is also called Choti, also Oh on da and Chuda. 
Mahomedan boys sometimes retain it, as a votive 
offering to some saint. All Mahomedan women 
of the Peninsula dress their hair with the chonti, 
or tail, hanging behind, and largely added to by 



their hair that has been combed out. Tufts of 
hair are left on children’s beads unshaved, dedi- 
cated to saints. See Chuda-Karanam. 

CHOOA, Hind.; also Battoo, also Marsa. 
Amarantiis oleraeeiis, 

CHOOA, an oil of Cuttack, distilled from the 
jhoona resin, a few fragrant substances, as sandal- 
wood and khus-khus, being mixed with the com- 
pound. It is used as an unguent in cutaneous 
diseases. The best sort sells at 5 lbs. weight per 
shilling . — Local Committeey Cuttack. 

CHOO AE A. From Chooara to Sungla of Took- 
pa, three passes cross the top of the Himalaya 
range in Kunawar — Heebrung 16,035 feet, Goonas 
16,026 feet; Goosool, 15,851 feet, all crossing the 
top within haK a mile of each other. 

CHOOBOO, a hybrid between the yak and the 
Indian cow. 

CHOO-FOO-TSZE, the Coryphaeus of Chinese 
philosophy; one of China’s greatest writers, the 
most prominent of all the authors of the middle 
age period in that country. Until recently he was 
considered as almost a second Confucius. — Dr. 
Edkins. 

CHOOHA. Bekh. The rat; Mus decumanus. 

CHOOKEH, also Chooko - Palung. Beng. 
Eumex vesicarius ; sorrel. 

CHOOKRA, the lowest class of village servants, 
the Kummalu, Bhungee, Hulal khor, and Khak- 
rob. The head of the race is called Mihtar 
(Persian, a prince), and his perquisites are Mih- 
tarai. — Elliot. 

CHOOKUL or Choput. Hind. A leaf cloak 
in general use amongst the natives in Manbhum 
during wet weather. 

CHOOLA, a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, so called 
from having come from Chooloo or Chooro in 
Bikanir.-— jK/Koi, 

OHOOLAEE. Hind. This name is indifferently 
given to Spinacia tetrandra and Amarantus poly- 
gamus. The former is a common sort of native 
greens, and when boiled resembles spinach ; it is 
procurable nearly all the year round. The latter 
is much cultivated by the natives. It is sown 
broadcast in beds from June to March. The 
leaves are sold in the bazar at one pice the seer. 
Used as greens and also in curries. — Riddell. 

CHOOLI. Hind. A whirlpool; also stones 
rounded by attrition in running water, called Rori 
and Binlung. They are used by Saiva Hindus^ as 
the lingam emblem of Siva. See Rohri ; Chuli. 

CHOOLI. Beng.. Hind. Villarsia Indica. 

CHOOMLI KOL,' a branch of the Kol race, 
also called Mullar and Panburii. This branch is 
respectable, and is employed in every Bekhan 
village as a member of the third division of the 
Balottah, and supplies water to travellers, wearing 
on his head the choomli or twisted cloth, on which 
to rest the pot ; hence the name. 

CHOOHA. Hind. Quicklime, mortar ; in 
Tamil, Chunam or Chunamboo. 

CHOONCHA. Beng. Country sorrel. 

CHOONBUREE. Once a year, on a festival 
day, amongst Hindus, sons visit and pay adoration 
to their fathers. The diet that day is chiefly of 
vegetables and fruits. Brahmans, with their un- 
married daughters, are feasted, and receive gar- 
ments called choonduree from their chiefs. 

CHOONEA. A Kafir tribe. See Kafiristan. 

CHOONGGAY. Hind. Fried cakes made of 
wheat flour, sugar, and ghi. 


CHOOHGUL. Hind. AlsoKhonch. A handful 
of anything.— 

CHOONJERMA, a pass in Nepal, in lat. 27° 
33' N., long. 88° 1' E. ; crest, 16,000 feet; tem- 
perature, 24° at 5 P.M. 

OHOON-KHURKEE. Beng. Apluda aristata. 

CHQOPEEE ALOO. FIind. Bioscorea globosa. 
Tubers roundish, very large, white inside, ^ and 
much esteemed ; the skin thin and smooth like a 
potato. The stems require strong sticks to creep 
over. It bears a large roundish fruit, like an oak- 
apple in appearance, which is also edible. The 
words seem to be correctly Safri-alu. — Riddell. 

OHOORA and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod’s 
time, in Rajputana castes of robbers, — the former 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter from Me war. 
Most of the chieftains had a few in their pay, 
entertained for the most desperate services. The 
Bahaderan chief had expelled all his Rajputs, and 
retained only Choora and Thaori. The Ghoora were 
highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers and 
portals throughout this tract were in their custody. 
They enjoy a very singular perquisite, which 
would go far to prove their being the aborigines 
of the country, namely, a fee of four copper coins 
on every dead subject, when the funei^al ceremonies 
are over. — Campbell. 

CHOORA-KARANA. SiSJ\^SK. From Choora, 
the bunch of hair on the crown of the head, and 
Kree, to do. See Chonti. 

OHOORAY-KAI. Tam. Calabash. 

CHOOREEAN. Hind. Bracelets worn by 


CHOORWAY. Hind. A dish prepared from 
parched rice. 

CHOC - TAI - TSOO, founder of the Ming 
dynasty. 

OHOOTA-PUSHPA. Beng. Melastoma aspera. 

CHOOTRA-PHUL, a Nepal tree, not unlike 
the barberry; the wood is of a strong yellow 
colour, but does not afford a permanent dye. 
Nepal women use it instead of sandal for tracing 
the tilak on their forehead. — Smithes Nepal. 

CHOP. Chin. A brand, a stamp, a seal, 

CHOPABA. Sum. ? Artocarpus integrifolia. 

CHOPANBIGA. Hind. Achillia millefolium. 

CHOPAR. Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

GHOPAT, Hind.? Part of the potter’s wheel. 

CHOPRA. Hind. Adelia serrata. 

CHOPRA, a tribe of the Barajati class of the 
Khatri. See Khatrl. 

CHOPUT. Hind. Chess-cloth. 

CHOR, a mountain 25 miles S.E. of Simla. 
It rises to a height of 11,982 feet above the sea. 

CHOR. Hind. Coriaria Nepalensis. 

CHOR or Chur. Hind. A sandbank or island 
in a river bed.— IF. 

CHORA, in Eaghan, Quercus dilatata, Q. ilex; 
in the Simla hills, Angelica Archangelica. 

CHORA. GuJ. Bolichos catiany. 

CHOR AIL. — ? An evil spirit. 

CHORASMIA or Khwarizm, the country on 
the east of the Caspian Sea, the capital of which 
was Gurganj. The Arabs wrote the name of the 
country Jurjan, and that of the capital Jurjaniya. 
The Mongol form of the name was Organj, Nosh- 
tigin, a Turkish slave of Malik-Shah Saljuk, was 
made governor of the province, and contrived to 
secure his independence. His son, Kutb-u-din, 
extended his dominions, and acquired the title of 
Khwarizm-Shahj a name which had been borne 
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CHOOA. 


CHORASMIA. 



CllOKBAT, 


CHOTA NAGFOKE. 


by tlie rulers of tlie country before the Maliomedan ! is now in the Bibliotheque Imperial of Paris. He 
sway This empire of the Khwarizm kings rose was succeeded by Hormuzd. Chosroes ii., or 
upon the ruins of the Saljuk dynasty, and their Khusru Parvez, a.d. 591, reigned m a.d. 62:1, 
teWories extended from Azarbaijan and the when he was put to death by Kobad. He was 
Caspian Sea to the Indus, and from the Persian grandson of Chosroes i. He married a daughter 
Gulf to above the Jihun or Jaxartes. A succession of the emperor Maurice, and this lady is generally 
of nine princes reigned for 138 years, from 491 to supposed to be the heroine of the eastern romances 
628 liijira (1097 to 1230 a.d.) ; but in 618 ii., the Khoosroo and Shireen, and Farhad and Shireen. 
last of them, Jalal-ud>din Mankburni, was driven Near Baghdad is an arch, known as the Tak-i- 
l>y Chengiz Khan beyond the Indus, and he was Kasrii, or arch of Chosroes, which marks the pte 
killed in Mesopotamia ten years afterwards, j of the ancient Ctesiphon.— ; Smith ; 
stripped of all his dominions. Prinsep by Thovms. See Greeks of Asia ; Kiisr. 

CHORBAT. This district is a dependency of CHOT, also Ghoonghi. ^ Hind. A blanket, 
the government of Iskardo, which, like that of cumbli, or sheet, folded or tied at one end to form 
Leh, is subject to that of Kashmir. The desert a cloak.— 

countrybywhichNubra and Chorbat are separated, CHOTA. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis.^ 

has for the present acted as a barrier to the CHOTA. Hind. Small, little; Ghoti, fern.; 

further extension eastward of the Mahomedan and Ch’hoto or Choto, Bengali ; hence, — 
religion, which is now universally that of the Ohota-bish-tarik, Ipomoea speciosa. 

people of the -whole of the Iskardo (or Balti) Chota-chand, Ophioxylon serpentinum. 

district, as well as of Dras. On the Indus and in Chota-chirayl^, Cicendia hyssopifolia. 

the oi » .h™ i. JO strSsyrSTas? 

tract between the two, so that the Mahomedan Chota-jam, Eugenia caryophillifolia. 

and Buddhist population are m direct contact. Chota-karoonda, Carissa spinarum. 

The result is that Mahomedanism is in that part Chota-koksun, Yernonia cinerea. 

gradually, though very slowly, extending to the Chota-kanoor, Aloe litoralis. 

eastward. — Dr. Thomson's travels in Western Chota-okra, Eapania nodiflora 

ISji Soo Marj,,!. 

CHOB'CHITTI. Hind. Deed jof relm<imsli- choti-a!, Rheum emodi. 

ment. Cboti, Corchorus olitoiius. 

CHOE-DEO, an evil spirit-: literally, thievish Choti-sim-ki-phalli, Doliohos lablab, native bean. 

’ This is a smaller species of the D. lablab ; the 

\ not i legume and seeds are both eaten; it is sown in 

CHOR-GANGA m a.d, 1131 invaded Orissa, rains, and sells from one or two pice a seer, 

and established the Ganga v ansa dynasty, wnicli Ohoti-ilachi, Elettaria cardamomum. 
lasted till a.d. 1451. See Chur-Ganga ; Orissa. Ohoti-mai, galls of Tamarix orientalis. 

OHOR - HULDEE, a Mahomedan ceremony so Choto-phutika, Osbeckia aspera. 
called Chota-akunda, Calotropis herbacea. 

OHORI AJWAIN. DuKir. geeds of Cleome 


Ohota-bish-tarik, Ipomoea speciosa. 

Chota-chand, Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
Chota-chirayta, Cicendia hyssopifolia. 

Ohota-dhaon? Grislea tomentosa. 

Chota-gul-khairu. See Khabaji. 

Chota-jam, Eugenia caryophillifolia. 

Chota-karoonda, Carissa spinarum. 

Chota-koksun, Yernonia cinerea. 

Chota-kanoor, Aloe litoralis. 

Chota-okra, Eapania nodiflora. 

Ohota-pind-alu, Dioscorea aculeata. 

Chota-aundhi, Nymphsea edulis. 

Choti-al, Bheum emodi. 

Cboti, Corchorus olitoiius. 

Choti-sim-ki-phalli, Doliohos lablab, native bean. 
This is a smaller species of the D. ^ lablab ; the 
legume and seeds are both eaten ; it is sown in 
the rains, and sells from one or two pice a seer. 
Choti-ilachi, Elettaria cardamomum. 

Ohoti-mai, galls of Tamarix orientalis. 

Choto-phutika, Osbeckia aspera. 

Chota-akunda, Calotropis herbacea. 

Chota-al-ki-pat, Morinda umbellata leaves. 

CHOTA NAGPORB, properly Chutia Nagpw, 
is the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 
Subunreka, the Damuda, and other rivers have 


viscosa. UilUi'A JNAUruitbJ, properly unuua ixagpiir, 

GHOR-KANTA. Beng. Andropogon acicu- is the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
laris. Spear-grass, plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 

OHOR-KONDA. a ^jlacier in Balti, in lat. 35° Subunreka, the Damuda, and other rivers have 
36^ N., and long. 75° 58' E., and 16,900 feet above their sources. It extends into Sirguja, and forms 


the sea. 

CIIOR-KULLI. Hind. Soymida febrifuga. 


what is called the ‘ XJpar - ghat ’ or highland of 
Juspur, and it is connected by a continuous chaiu 


CHORO-CADA^IBOO? Tam. A Travancore of hills with the Yindhyan and Kymor ranges. 


wmod of a yellow colour, specific gravity 0*529 ; 
used for packing-ca.ses. 

CHOROLI KI BHAJI. Duk. Portulaca 
qiiadrifida. 


ity 0*529 ; from which flow affluents of the Ganges ; and with 
the highlands of Amarkantak, on which are the 
Portulaca sources of the Nerbadda. The plateau has an 
area of about 7000 sq. miles. It is on all sides 


CHOR PATTA or Surat, Urtica cremilata, a difficult of access. It is a well wooded, undulat- 
gigantic stinging nettle, a native of the hills and ing country, diversified by ranges of hills, and has 


valleys on the east of Bengal, Luckipore, Pundua 
hills, and Assam. It affords a fine white fibre, 
but of no great strength, and not durable. The 
hill tribes fabricate it into coarse cloths. — Royle. 


a genial climate. The population at the 1872 
census was 3,825,571, and is formed of a number 
of non-Aryan tribes who had fallen back to that 
refuge from the plains, more than half of them 


CHOR-SACI, a term by which the Scythians being of the race known to Europeans as Kol. On 
designated the ancient Persians. See Kurmsaq. the south-west frontier of Bengal, besides Chutia 
CHORTEN, in Hinduism, a pile dedicated to Nagpur, are Sirguja, with Palemow, Ramgurh, 
the five elements. It seems to be the Buddhist Hazaribagh, Mynpat, and Amarkantak. The 
ciiod’ten, or relic receptacle- elevation of Chutia Nagpur is 2000 to 3000 feet, 

CHOR-UTAR, in Mew^ar, a grant of land by with hills running E. and 1Y., but of little height; 


the sovereign, resumahle at pleasure. 

CHOSA. Sansk. Papaver somniferum; poppy. 


CHOSROES, in Persian, Khusru, Kasru, or table -land about 30 miles S.E. from Sirguja 
Kasra. Two Persip kings of this name of the town, and about 3000 or 3500 feet high. Palemow 
dy nasty of the Arsacid^e. Chosroes i., styled Nushir- district is very mountainous. Hazaribagh town, 
wan, A.D. 531 to 571, was defeated on the plain lat. 24° N., long. 85° 54' E., is 1750 feet. Slope 
of Melitene by Justinian, the general of Tiberius of the country is south towards Sumbulpore ; N. 
Oonstptine. Amongst the plunder obtained was and E. parts of district very mountainous, but 
his drinking-cup, of gold and paste jewels, which level and even depressed towards the Mahanadi. 


Sirguja is mountainous, rising 600 to 700 feet 
above the level of Chutia Nagpur. Mynpat is a 


CHOTA NAGFORE. 


CHOUDOARL 


Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa table- 
land then rises on the soixtliern side of Mahanadi, 
in some places to 1700 feet, backed by the chain 
of E. Ghats. Amarkantak jungle table-land, lat. 
^>2°40' K, long. ai^^ 5' E., 8500 feet. The soR 
in the plains is generally fertile, producing abun- 
dant crops of wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent 
yegetables, cotton, and sugar-cane. The culti- 
vated parts are overrun with a coarse grass. 

There are 21 mahals, which form the S.W. 
frontier of the Bengal province, and which may 
be classified in four groups, the Sumbulpore, 
Patna, and Sirguj a groups, and Singbhum. 

The Sumbulpore and Patna groups are in the 
circle of the Cuttack Tributary Mahals. Singh- 
bhum was never Mahratta ; and in 1857 its chief, 
the raja of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, 
many of the Larka Kol following him, A 
Christian mission went to Chutia Nagpur in 1845, 
and hasmademuch progress amongst the Dhangar 
lace. In Chutia Nagpur, in which are the districts 
of Manbhum and Singbhum, the mortality from 
the famine of 1866 fell on the population about 
the same as in Orissa. More than half of the 
population are aborigines or semi-HinduRied. The 
fourteen Kolarian tribes being the Asur, Bhumij, 
Birhor, Ho, Kharria, Kora, Korwa, Muasi, Mun- 
dah, and Santal, who speak the Mundah, or a 
language closely allied ; with the Cheru, Kharwar, 
Kisan, and Saont, who have lost their own primi- 
tive speech. The Dravidian tribes are the Bhuilier, 
Biujhia, Gond, Khaud, Kaur, Mai, Oraon, Rautia, 
Babar, and many others. The census of 1872 
showed as under : — 


Asur, K,, . » 
Bhuilier. 

Boyar. 

Bhumij, • , . 
Binjhia. 

Birhor, . . . 

Cberu, Oherwa, 
Gond, . . . 
Kaur, . . . 

Kharria, . . 

Santal, . . . 

Bhuiya, . . . 

Chik (weavers), 


2,567 I Ho or Kol, . . . 

Tamaria, . . . 

I Korwa, , . . . 
128,287 Kur, Kurku or 
Koraku, , . . 
393 Muasi. 

17,632 Mai. 

65,069 Naiya or Naik, 
27,508 Kisan, Nagesar or 
26,393 Naksia, . . . 

220,096 Oraon or Dhangar, 
184,089 Pakaria, . . . . 

19,585 Eantia, . . . . 


292,036 

3,016 

17,564 


Ghasi (scavengers), 32,258 Bhar ; Raj Bhar, 

Khaira, .... 11,804 Ghatwal, . , . 31,366 
Kharwarj . . . 137,055 Mahali, .... 20,285 
Kolitan. Sukiar, .... 8,980 

Panda, .... 5,478 Kurmi, . . . 250,000? 

Surak, .... 9,986 Koeri, .... 53,638 

Christians, . , . 14,226 Kora, 11,505 

Mahomedans, . . 169,000 Kewat, .... 2,660 

The Asur or Agaria are wild, uncivilised iron- 
smelters. The Bhuiher and Boyar are supposed 
to be the same tribe, to be identical with the 
Parheya, and allied to the Gond. They are also 
called Beoriha, from practising the kumari or 
jhum form of cultivation. 

The Bhumij (128,287) are in Dhalbum, Man- 
bhum, and Orissa, and, under the name of Ohuar, 
were formerly known for their daring exploits.^ 

The Birhor, a very small tribe, who claim 
alliance with the Kharwar, They used to practise 
cannibalism ; a Birhor whose end was approach- 
ing, would invite his relatives to come and feast 
on his body. 

The Kaur claim descent from the Kaurava race. 

The Korwa are a very wild tribe of Kol, but 
agricultural. 

The Oraon, and those of the Oraon tribe called 
Dhangar, are a merry, light-hearted people, very 


22,934 
, 208,343 
511 
24,633 
17,091 
31,366 
20,285 
8,980 
250,000? 
53,638 
11,505 
2,660 


I fond of dancing, but given to excess in eating 
and drinking. 

The Santal are most numerous in ]\lanbhuin, 
Singbhum, and Chutia Nagpur. 

The Bhumi form the majority of the population 
in all the estates of the Manbhum district to the 
south of the Kassai river. As they approach the 
confines of Chutia Nagpur, they appear to be 
called indifferently Mundah or Bhumij, and they 
intermarry. More to the east, the Bhumij have 
greatly assimilated to the Bengali ; many have 
acquired estates and influence as Sirdar Ghatwali, 
the hereditary guardians of the passes. They 
tenaciously cling to their national songs and 
dances. Bhumij are to be found in Mohurbunj 
and Keonjur, and it is this branch of the Mundah 
race which has spread farthest in an eastern 
direction. The Bhumi of the lower part of Sing- 
bhum and Manbhum are tolerably civilised. Ail 
the wild tribes of Central India worship relatives 
immediately after death ; and the Bhunjia, Bhumij, 
and Kol tribes or clans practise the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased is 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing, 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence- 
forth be worshipped as a household spirit. Traces 
of this superstition may be found all the world 
over. It is practised by Hindus ; Herodotus and 
Homer show its antiquity. Gaptain Burton 
mentions^ it in Africa. — Cent. Ind. Prow Com, 
Pep, pp. 5-9 ; Dalton^ pp. 147 -156 ; Campbell., 
p, Aitcheson; B, As. Soc. Jo. 1866; Bengal 
Censiis Report. 

CHOTA SUR. Hind. Porculia salvania. 

OHOTI-PHtJL of Shahpur, a flat, shield-like 
ornament worn on the top of the head by Arora 
women. It is also in the form of a round spherical 
boss, different in form from the ornament of the 
same name in the Jach Doab. 

I CHOTRA. Hind. Berberis aristata. 

CHOU. Hind. Four; softened from Char, 
four, from which are many compound words. 

CHOUBE or Choubay, a class of Brahmans who 
originally received their name from reading the 
four (chou) Yedas, as Doobe was derived from 
reading two, and Tribedee from reading three, of 
the Yedas. Ghoube are numerous in Muttra, where 
they claim the exclusive right of worshipping in 
the temples of Krishna. They are of large 
physical frame ; and the Choubni women have a 
commanding style of beauty. 

CHOUBEESA, from Choubees, 24, is a term 
applied to a tract of country containing that 
number of villages in the occupation of a parti- 
cular tribe. There are several of them scattered 

I over the provinces, but they may perhaps be 
more frequent in the neighbourhood of Muttra 
than elsewhere. 

CHOUDHARI, an overseer, commonly written 
Chowdri. In Hindustan the choudhari is the 
revenue officer of a district, called desmukh or 
desai among the Mahrattas. He is also a head of 
a division, or sect, or gang. In many Hindu 
cities, the different classes of the community of 
every rank still acknowledge certain of their 
members as their hereditary headmen or provosts. 
These are the Sartavaha of the Brahmans, and 
Sirdar of the Mahomedans. The chowdrani is 
usually a woman overseer. Many of the Hindu 
temples of the south of India are pyramidal, 
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but in successive tiers, fonr-comerecl, eacb tier or a succession of eminences. — Cartefs Geological 
platform being upheld by two men at the corner ; Papen, p. 248. 

these are the choudhari, though in reality there CHOUEASSr, Hmn., literally, eighty - four, 
are eight for each tier.— Hind, Tk is a revenue term applied to a subdivision of a 

CHOUD WAN, a tract of country in the district pargana or district amounting to 84 villages, 
of Dehra-i-Ismail Khan. Tod, in his Annals of Bajputana, where the chour- 

CHOUGH, the Cornish chough, Fregiliis assi are numerous, remarks that they are tan ta- 
graculus, inhabits the more elevated regions of mount to the Saxon Hundreds (i. p. 141). The 
the Himalaya, and of all high middle Asia, also Chonrassi, eight-four [townships] of Ruttungurh 
stated to have been obtained in the vicinity of Kheyr, was in S. 1828 (a.b. 1772) assigned to 
Calcutta. — CaL Rev, Madaji Sindia to pay off a war contribution ; 

CHOUGHAN, in Bajputana, the Rajput champ- and until S. 1832 its revenues were regularly 
de-Mars. See Hard. accounted for. It was then made over to Berji 

GHOUK. Hind. A market-place. Chould, a Tap. Ghourassi also is supposed to be the number 
custom-house, a police station. Choukidar, a police- of solar months in the year, multiplied by the 
man. — Elliot; Wilson, See Choki. number of days in the week, 12 x 7 = 84. — Tod\s 

CHOUKA. Hind. Tetraceros quadricornis. ii. p. 637. 

CHOUKANDI, or Luri-ka-kodan, so called CHOUREEONA. Uria.? A tree of Ganjam 
from the leap from its top of an Ahir, by the name and Gumsur. The bark is used medicinally for 
of Luri. It is in the town of Samath, and is rheumatism. The flowers are worn.— 
a lofty mound of solid brickwork, surmounted GHOURPUT. Hind. A fine and light fabric, 
with an octagonal building. Hiwen Thsang de- used as a blanket in Northern India. It is made 
scribes this tower to have been no less than 300 of the inner coat of the yak or chowri ox. 
feet in height. — TV. o/ J/fnd. i. p. 295. CHOU-SINGHA. Hind. Tetraceros qiiadri- 

CHOIJK MARAM. Tam. Casuarina muricata. comis, Jerdow. 

CHOIJLA, also Choura. Hind, Bolichos CHOUTAL. Malay. A Canara tree 40 feet 
Sinensis ; a pulse commonly cultivated in Hin- high, and its wood is used by the native coopers 
dustan ; also called Ruwas and Rumas, and in in preference to other woods of the country, for 
Persian Ijobia. casks, vats, tubs, etc.— AJdyc, M, and C, 

CHOULAM. At five months of age, a Hindu CHOUTH. Hind. A fourth part, implying 
ceremony called Choulam occurs, and the lobes of the fourth |)art of the revenue, which was the 
the ears are pierced with a small thin gold ring. war-tax imposed by the Mahrattas on all the 
CHOU-LEEN-KEjOr Chow-tsze,commencedhis countries that they conquered. It was a perma- 
labours about a.d. 1034. He died a.d. 1100 ? nentcontributionofone-fourthof the revenue, and 
From 1241, his views of philosophy, morality, and its exaction formed a peculiar feature of the policy 
politics have been supreme in China. of the Mahrattas during their ascendency. It was 

CHOULTRY. first exacted by Sivaji, a.d. 1676, when he ravaged 

Ohattar, Chattrain,H.,TAM. 1 Chawadi, . , . .Tel. Kandesh. Payment of it exempted the districts 
In the Madras Presidency, a resting-place like that agreed to it from plunder, so long as it was 
the Mahomedan sarai ; a police-station, a post- regularly paid. It was taken from the Hyderabad 
house. state and other Dekhan kingdoms; also in a.d. 

CHOUMASA. Hind. The Indian seasons are, 1735 from the emperor of Dehli. — Elpk p. 559. 
according to the Sliastras, six in number, each CHOYANNA MANBARI. Maleal. Bauhinia 
comprising two months. The common people are variegata ; B. purpurea. 

content to adopt the more definite division of CHOW. In China, a district. A Chow is 
three. Choumasa, or Bark’ha, constitutes the similar to a Ting, as also a Keen, but each is a 
four months of the rainy season. The rest of the smaller division ; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or Heea 
year is comprised in Seeala, Jara, or Mohasa, the has one or more towns or walled cities under its 
cold season ; and Dhoobkala, or K’hursa, the hot guidance, one of which takes its name and rank, 
season. — Elliot. as Kwang-Chow-Fu and Shang-Hae-Heen, which 

CHOU-MURTI MAHADEYA, a name of the latter, although of that subordinate rank, is the 
four-faced lingam, one of which is in one of tbe largest maritime city in the empire, and the greatest 
Ellora caves, others in the Burabur caves, and resort of the native ships or junks. — Forbes, 
many in the Gyah district. The meaning is, as China, pp. 10, 11; Sirr, i, pp. 211, 223. 
an ordinary lingam can be worshipped only looking CHO W AT KURNAT. Malay. A fibrous ma- 

in one direction, this four-faced one can be looked terial from the Baram river, supposed to be from 
to from four sides. ^ a species of Artocarpus ; its bark and bark cloth 

CHOURA-BADUR, a plateau in Central India, were sent to the Exhibition of 1851. — Roylc. 
which has an area of about 1000 sq. miles. It is CHOW CHOW. Chin. Mixed preserves, 
covered with jungle. ^ CHOW-GHURRAY. Hind. A small box with 

CHOURAGARH, the highest summit of the four partitions, for holding spices, etc. 

Mahadeva bills, has an altitude of 4200 feet above CHOWHATTIA, a head of a clan of the Miana 
the sea; the usual height of the range, which, race. The Miana of Mallia in Mucha Kanta, on the 
entering the Nagpur territory from Gawilghur, banks of the Muchu river, are the real masters of 
passes by Dewaghur towards Shiwani, is not Mallia. They have a thakur, but own allegiance 
above 2000 feet, though in the east of the same only to their own chowhattia. The Miana are 
chain, where it goes under the name of the Lanji turbulent, used to take service in the neighbour- 
hills, some of the peaks attain an elevation of hood, and in every boundary fight a Miana or two 
2300 and 2400 feet. At Nagpur, the country were killed. 

falls to a level of 1000 feet. On the. west, how- CHOWK BYTHNA. Hind. To sit in a circle ; 
ever, it immediately rises by 200 or 300 feet in a technical phrase among fakirs. 
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CHOW-LE, a classical author of China. 
CHOWLL Dukh. Portulaca quadrifida. 
CHOWNSUT KHAMBBH,or Ohownsat Satoon, 
as it is commonly called, is a singular structure 
quite close to the tomb of Nizam-ud-Din Aoleea, 
near Dehli. As the name implies, it is composed 
of 64 pillars. They are of white marble, supporting 
a square roof of the same material, which occupies 
a tolerably wide area. It is a building of great 
purity, its pale aspect of white throughout being 
interrupted by no other colour. The lattice-work 
that surrounds it is of very delicate execution, and 
well polished. This building seems to be erected 
to the memory, if not actually over the remains, 
of a celebrated poet and historian, Amir Khusru, 
a native of Samarcand, and a prince. He was a 
contemporary and friend of Shaikh Nizam-ud- 
Din Aoleea, not far from whose tomb this building 
is raised. — Frenches Tour, p, 13. 

CHOWR, Chamara, or Chaunri. Hind. A 
whisk, made sometimes of peacocks^ feathei’s, 
sometimes from the tail of the yak, sometimes of 
spill shavings of sandal- wood, of ivory, or of horse 
hair, or of grass, and used for the purpose of 
driving away flies, mosquitoes, and other insects. 
They are usually seen in the hands of the attend- 
ants of the gods. The chamari or chouri from 
the white bushy tail of the yak or Tibet cow, 
was in ancient India fixed on a gold or orna- 
mental shaft between the ears of the horse, like 
the plume of the war-horse of chivalry ; the 
banner or banneret, with the device of the chief, 
rose at the back of the car; sometimes several 
little triangular flags were mounted on its sides. 
‘ The waving chowri on the steed’s broad brow 
points backwards, motionless as a picture.’ — Cole- 
man, p. 376 ; Hindu Theatre, i. p. 199. 

GHOWRA, a dynasty that ruled at Anhilpura 
in Gujerat from A.D. 746 to 942, when they were 
dispossessed by Mul Raj, a Solunki Rajput. The 
Chowra dynasty is usually known as the Saura ; 
the natives of the S.W. of India change s into ch. 

GHOWRI. Tel. (ChavadL) A caravansary, 
a choultry, a chattram, — Wilson, 

GHOWTHEE. Hind. The bridal ceremony 
of untying the kunggun on the fourth day 'after 
the shabgasht ; a Mahomedan ceremony. 
GHOW-YU. Chin. Dioscorea batatas. 
CHOZAN TARTARS were Israelites professing 
the Jewish religion, and practising circumcision.^ 
GHRIST, from the Greek word Christos, equi- 
valent to the Hebrew and Arabic Massiha, from 
Mas’h, anointed. The Christ is Jesus of Nazareth, 
called Jesus and Jesus Christ, also the Messiah. 
The Mahomedans’ designation is Isa Masiha, Jesus 
the Anointed ; they also entitle him Ruh Allah, 
the Spirit of God, as Moses is known as the Kalara 
Allah, the Speaker with God, and Abraham as the 
Khalil Allah, or Friend of God. Christians and 
Mahomedans believe him to have been born of the 
Virgin Mary. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Chretien, .... Fr. 1 Cristiano, , . , IT., Sp. 
Isawi, .... Hind. | Christan, . . . Tam, 
Christians in Southern and Eastern Asia are in 
many sects, and are the converts to this creed from 
many races, and since the earliest days of the Chris- 
tian era. Arabia seems to have early adopted the 
Christian faith. The Eastern Churches believe 
that St. Thomas preached in Arabia Felix and 
Socotra, on his way to India, where he suffered 


martyrdom about a.d. 50 ; and it is said that the 
rudiments of this religion were first implanted 
amongst the liimy antes by St. Bartholomew. It 
is also recorded that St. Pantenus was sent by 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, to preach in 
Arabia Felix, and there he found traces of St. 
Bartholomew, —amongst others, a copy of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, written in the Hebrew cha- 
racter, which he brought away wdth him to Alex- 
andria. In the reign of Tobba, son of Hasan, 
from A.D. 297 to 320, Christianity became more 
generally known in Arabia, and extended to 
Abyssinia, where the people, though surrounded 
by Mahomedan and pagan tribes, continue Chris- 
tian till the present day. Subsequently, in A.D. 326, 
Frumentius was elected by Athanasius, Bislioj;) of 
the Indians, and he is said to have contributed 
much to the propagation of the Christian religion, 
but whether Arabia or Abyssinia was the scene of 
his labours is disputed. In a.d. 342, Theophilus 
Indus, a native of Diu, obtained permission to 
build churches in Yemen, one of which was 
erected in Aden (Playfair). The Arab conquerors’ 
first emigration from Arabia is supposed to have 
taken place about 700 years before the time of 
Solomon, and the Abyssinians appear to be of 
Arab descent. They were converted to Ghris- 
tiauity in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
and in the sixth they re-crossed over to Arabia 
to avenge the persecution of Christians by a 
Jewish ruler, conquered Yemen, and marched to 
the gates of Mecca, where they were overthrown, 
two years before Mahomed was born. St. Thomas 
is believed to have become a martyr near Madras, 
at the Little Mount, half way between St, Thome 
or Mylapur and St. Thomas’ Mount. The first 
historical record of Christianity in India shows 
that its followers were Persians, followers of Mani. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who travelled in India a.d. 
530-550, and afterwards became a monk, mentions 
the presence of Christians. 

Alfred the Great, in a,d. 883, sent Sighelm as 
an ambassador to the Christians at Mylapur, but 
there is no authority for his having reached India. 

Christianity in Arabia at the time of Mahomed 
was in a grossly corrupt state. The heresies of 
Ebion, Beryllus, Nazarseah, Coliyridians, and 
iliriamites were current. 

At present, in Arabia, there are two sects which 
have attracted the notice of travellers, because of 
their names. One of these, the Salebi, from Saleh, 
a cross, which they reverence ; the other are the 
Sabian sect, who are known to Europeans as the 
Christians of St. John. But the Salebi seem to be 
homeless and migratory dwellers in tents, and 
many races have used crosses ; and the Sabians 
are a sect who have adopted portions of the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahomedan beliefs. 
The Kaldi, however, of Mesopotamia are Christians, 
and have been styled Nestorian Christians, a term 
which they do not recognise. Throughout those 
regions, Christians of the Armenian, Romish, and 
Protestant forms have scattered representatives. 

Christianity, according to tradition, was intro- 
duced into Armenia by St. Jude or Thaddeus, one 
of the twelve apostles of Jesus, who converted 
King Abgar. The Armenian Church separated 
from the Greek Church of Constantinople in the 
sixth century, on a dispute concerning the nature 
of Christ, — the former holding the Jacobite doctrine 
of his divine and human nature being monophysite, 
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or united in one ; while the latter, like most other 1 been one of the strongholds of the Roman Catholics 


Christian churches, holds his divinity to be distinct 
from ids humanity. Persian Christians are chiefly 
Nestorians, whose evangelical views have sometimes 
caused them to be termed the Waldenses of Asia. 
They trace their origin to the labours of the 
apostle St. Thomas. About 1870 they sent a 
<leputation of two of their chief ministers, named 
Deacon Abraham and Deacon Marcus, to Britain 
to solicit aid from British Christians. In that 
region, the several sects have long been agitated by 
questions of belief and of church government. The 
Ohaldaean Patriarch at Mosul, after the middle 
of the 19th century, consecrated a bishop for 
JMalabar. The Oriental Catholic Church of the 
Armenians has entirely separated itself from the 
papal chair. The United Chaldseans are said to 
intend to break off all connection with Rome, and 
the Copts are ready to do the same, and withdraw, 
like the Maronites, Syrians, and Greek Melchites, 
from communion with Rome. 

The British Indian Government provides funds 
for army ecclesiastical services of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Romish forms, costing in the 
three presidencies about three lakhs of rupees. 
The British Government has not alienated revenue 
for the support of the religions of the country, 
but maintains what was alienated by their native 
predecessors. In some cases the land has been 
resumed and cash payments substituted ; but the 
grand result is as follows in tiie Madras Presidency : 
Payments in cash to native religious institutions, 
j>er annum, Rs. 8,08,000. The assessment of lands 
alienated, less quit -rent, equals Rs. 2,80,32,000. 
The total, therefore, is Ife. 3,20,00,000. This is 
exclusive of enormous grants of land revenue to 
Ilrahmans and others. In 1871 the total acreage 
for Hindu religious purposes was 1,347,000 
acres, assessed at Rs. 22,23,100, The acreage for 
Mahomedan religious purposes was 137,000, with 
an assessment of Rs. 2,63,000. The acreage for 
Christian religious purposes was 2600 acres, and 
the assessments Rs, 5000. Consequently the total 
area and revenue alienated was little less than 
1,500,000 acres, assessed at twenty-five lakhs. 

On all the sea -coasts of the south and east of 
Asia, and on the great rivers, the people are largely 
fishers. Those along the coasts at Madras became 
Christians early ; indeed, from the southern out- 
skirts of the town at St. Thome to its northern 
village of Ennore, nearly all the fishermen are 
earnest Christians of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. The Koli tribe of fishers in Bombay are 
nearly all Christians, though they have occasion- 
ally wavered. There is something remarkable in 
the circumstance of the fisher races being amongst 
the earliest and most eager converts to Christianity 
in India,— so much so as to render it question- 
able whether it be only an accidental coincidence, 
or the result of some permanent and predisposing 
cause. The Parawa, or fishermen of Cape Comorin, 
were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis Xavier ; 
and they have still a pride in alluding to the fact 
that they were the first, as they have since been 
the most faithful and abiding, of his converts. It 
was by the fishermen of Manaar that he was 
invited to Ceylon in 1644 ; and, notwithstanding 
the martyrdom inflicted by the raja of Jafna, 
and the persecution with which they were visited 
by the Dutch, that district and the adjacent 
boundary of Wanny has to the present day 


in Ceylon. Amongst the Parawa, or fisher caste 
of the Singhalese, the Roman Catholics have at 
all times been most successful in their efforts to 
proselytize. 

There were many Christians in Ceylon in the 
9th century, and in the 16th century St. Francis 
Xavier is said to have converted the inhabitants 
of Manaar. The king of Jafnapatam put 600 of 
the converts to death; to revenge which, Constan- 
tine de Braganza in a.d. 1560 invaded Jafnapatam, 
destroyed many villages, and is said to have carried 
off and destroyed the celebrated tooth of Buddha. 
Throughout the entire of the British territories 
in Southern Asia are small bodies of Nestorian, 
Armenian, Romish, and Protestant Christians, of 
Persian, Armenian, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
English, and French descent. The census of 1871 
showed 896,658 of Christians in British India, as 
under : — 


Bengal, 


N.W, Provinces 
Ajmir, . . . 
Oudh, . . . 
Panjab, . . . 
Central Provinces, 


90,763 

1,947 

22,196 

249 

7,761 

22,154 

10,477 


Berar, . . . 

Mysore, . . . 
Ooorg, . . . 

British Burma, 
Madras, . . . 
Bombay, . . 


903 

25,670 

2,410 

52,299 

533,760 

126,063 


Besides these, there are numbers in the native 
States of India, and the total may be about IJ 
million. The (Ecumenical Council at Rome, how- 
ever, obtained a statement of the numbers in India 
of the clergy and professing Catholics. It showed 
an archbishop of Goa, 19 bishops, who are vicars- 
apostolic, and 815 priests, besides the clergy resi- 
dent in the island of Goa ; and the laity were 
stated at 1,076,102. The Protestant missions of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon are carried on by 35 
missionary societies, in addition to local agencies, 
and in 1873 employed 606 foreign missionaries 
in 3022 principal and subordinate stations. The 
Romish clergy of British India are almost fully 
occupied by the duties relating to their respective 
charges, but the Protestant missionaries are zealous 
educationalists and propagandists. In India in 
1871-72 there were 25 Protestant mission presses. 
During the ten years between 1852 and 1862 they 
issued 1,634,940 copies of the Scriptures, chiefly 
single books; and 8,604,033 tracts, school-books, 
and books for general circulation. During the 
ten years between 1862 and 1872 they issued 
3410 new works in SO languages, and circulated 
1,315,503 copies of books of Scripture, 2,375,040 
school-books, and 8,750,129 Christian books and 
tracts. But throughout the S. and S.E. of Asia, 
and in the Archipelago, there may, in the latter 
third of the 19th century, be about ten millions of 
Christians, amongst about six hundred millions of 
Buddhists, Hindus, Mahomedans, and Shamanists, 
amongst Aryan, Semitic, Mongoloid, and Negro 
races. In proselytizing, much success has attended 
the efforts of the Portuguese and Spaniards in India 
and the Archipelago ; and the same may be said 
of the labours of Dr. Mason and other Baptist 
missionaries amongst the Karens and other un- 
civilised tribes of Burma ; also of those of Bishop 
Caldwell amongst the Shanar and other ruder 
Tamil races of the extreme south of the Indian 
Peninsula; and of others amongst the Kolarian 
and Dravidian races of the Central Provinces, and 
in the Chutia Nagpur province of Bengal. Ma- 
homedans in S. Asia, of Arab and Persian and 
Moghul descent, adhere to the religious instruction 
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of their childhood, and very few Hindus of Aryan oppressed the Eastern and Italian missions. Hubert 
descent have accepted the Christian doctrines, de Hobili, in 1607, founded the missions at Madura. 
They have not, however, been quiescent, but, Early in the 18th century, Father Beschi, a great 
rejecting their own polytheist legends, they have Tamil scholar, lived for some time at Kayatar. In 
been, from time to time, following monotheistic 1816 was formed the vicariate-apostolic of Madura, 
reformers, and in the 19th century have been including Tinncvelly. Beschi died in 174:6. The 
trying to construct, under a church, council, or Protestant missionary Schwartz was in Tinne- 
society, hearing the designation of Brahmo Soma], velly in 1770, Jeenicke from 1792 to 1800 ; after 
an unrevealed code, in which they recognise a him came Gericke, J. Hough, 1816, with Hhenius, 
first principle and the teachings of morality. In a man of great ability, Schmid, Dr. E, Sargent, 
British India, amongst Hindu races, the educa- and Dr. E. Caldwell, all of them men of great 
tional efforts of the British Indian Government intellectual ability. 

have been on the largest scale ; but over-education Christianity made much progress in Japan 
has unsiuritualized the educational efforts of Chris- from the time of Xavier and his fellow-labourers, 
tian missionaries, and created a desire for mere Louis Almeyda, a Portuguese Jesuit, was every- 
worldly advancement, which has killed in some where welcomed among the territorial princes of 
hopeful cases the inner life. Kew-sew. Sumitanda, prince of Omiira, became 

In Cochin and Travancore there have been Jews a convert. In a.d. 1582, four noble Japanese 
from prehistoric times, and Christians from the went to Home on an embassy to Pope Gregory 
earliest years of the era. Some of them have xiii., from the princes' of Bunga, Aroma, and 
adopted the Latin hierarchy, others serve under Omura, and were for eight years absent from 
the rule of the Patriarch of Antioch, others under Japan. But the secular emperor, Tyco-saina, 
the Patriarch of Mosul, and others, again, are repressed the movement, and his successor, Eyay- 
designated Nestorians. The disputes there led yes, issued an imperial edict, a.d. 1638, expelling 
to, and followed, the arxival of the Patriarch of and exterminating the Christian religion and 
Antioch, and on the 4th March 1876 the Travan- foreign races. In 1638, 4000 Japanese Christians 
core Government issued a proclamation, declaring were thrown into the sea from the Papenburg 
all matters connected with the churches to be rock near Nagasaki. 

adjudicable by the ordinary courts of the country. The first missionaries to China were Italians* 
The Syrian Christians in Travancore are styled In the middle of the 17th century, workmen at 
Nasrani Mopla, also Pullen Ear ; and Mahomedans Sen-gan-fu, in the N.W. of China, found a 
are Iona Mopla. The Palaya Kar is a convert Syrian inscription, which had been sculptured by 
from the Syrian sect to that of the Eomish Church, the missionaries of the Nestorian Church in the 
The seaboard regions of the Peninsula have 7th century, and native scholars regard it as a 
manyChristian sectsmeriting notj.ee. One part most valuable specimen of the caligraphy and 
of these, the Travancore state, is in alliance with composition of the Tang dynasty. Christianity 
the British Indian Government. Its population in seems to have penetrated three times into 
1875 was 2,311,379 souls, of whom 468,000 were China, the first time in the 5th or 6th century* 
Christians, 63 per cent, being Syrians, in part We learn from the Mahomedan travellers, wno 
Homan Catholics of the Syrian rite, and the rest visited China as early as a.d. 850, that it then 
Nestorians ; Homan Catholics of the Latin rite prevailed ; and that, when Canton was taken 
were 24 per cent., and the remainder Protestants, and sacked in a.d. 877, by a rebel army, as 
The Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast date many as 120,000 Mahomeclans, Jews, Chris- 
from the earliest centuries of the Christian era. tians, and Parsees perished in the sack. The 
Cochin is another tributary state on the Malabar general who conquered Southern Cliina is stated 
coast, with a population over half a luillion, of to have been a Nestorian Christian, and to 
whom 140,262 are Christians and 1278 Jews, have built a church at Nankin for those of his 
The Christians belong for the most part to the own faith. Marco Polo was himself in high 
Homano-Syrian Church, under the Archbishops of favour, though a Roman Catholic. In the 13th it 
Malabar and Goa. The Jacobite and Nestorian was very flourishing. At this epoch there existed 
Churches were established long before any Euro- at Pekin an archbishop with four suffragans, 
pean settlements there, and they acknowledge the The Chinese have also for a long time had at 
Patriarch of Antioch as their head. The Chris- their command a precious collection of books of 
tians are almost all fishermen and boatmen. Christian doctrine, composed by the ancient 

Tinnevelly is a British district in the extreme missionaries, and which, even in a purely literary 
south-east of the Indian Peninsula. In 1871 it point of view, are much esteemed in the empire, 
had a population of 1,693,979, 102,576 or six per These books are diffused in great numbers through- 
cent. of whom were Christians, mostly of the out all the provinces. Chengiz Khan’s wife was 
Parawa race, and those of the Romish and Pro- a Christian. She was the mother of his four 
testant persuasions were in nearly equal numbers, sons, and he was liberal-minded in religious 
It was on the Tinnevelly coast that St. Francis matters. Christianity was encouraged at the 
Xavier landed in 1542, after a short stay at Goa. Moghul court during the reign of the emperor 
He found there a small body of Christians: but Jahangir. But Bernier mentions (i. p. 198) per- 
since his time their numbers have largely increased secutions there. Pere Ricci went from Macao into 
in Madura and along the coasts of Tinnevelly and the interior of China in a.d. 1685, and established 
Ceylon. They have not been free from persecu- himself in the first instance at Nankin. He 
tion. In 1549 Father Antonio Criminale became removed, after a few years, from Nankin to 
a martyr at Punnakayal. In 1693 John de Brito Pekin, where he was well received, and his doc- 
fell a martyr at Madura ; and after the middle of trines made an impression on some nobles of the 
the 18th century (1773) the Portuguese suppressed court. He lived there for many years, the recog- 
the Jesuits in their own dominions, and greatly nised head of several missionary establishments 
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located in different parts of China, mating many occupies the site of the Government House and 
converts, and respected by all, until his death, compound of the Dutch governor, -who resided in 
■which occurred at the age of fifty-seven, in the Negapatam prior to 1781, when the town was occu- 
year 1610. by the British under Munro. The library 

^ A popular uprising began in 1818. It origin- of the college contains nearly 3000 volumes, 
ated m 1830, in the teachings of Mr. Roberts, an comprising works in English, French, and other 
American missionary, and of an earnest Chinese European tongues, Sanskrit, Tamil, and various 
disciple. It became blended with the national vernacular languages, and a fair^ collection^ of 
struggle of the Tae-ping, or the votaries of * the ancient and modern writings in Latin. There is a 
divine kingdom of eternal peace.’ According to printing office and a good laboratory. The chapel 
the writings of Hung, once a schoolmaster, but of the college, dedicated to the Sacred Heart, is 
afterwards the ‘ heavenly prince ’ and acknow- a fine vaulted edifice, but rather small for its pre- 
ledged head, the Tae-ping convert on coming to sent requirements. The Catholic parish church 
baptism had to pronounce a solemn vow to take near to the jetty at Hegapatam is one of the 
the belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost for most remarkable structures in the town. These 
hisruleof life, and that he was resolved to dedicate buildings, together with others belonging to the 
this life to God, in love to the brethren; and mission, have been erected entirely under the 
visits to the tombs of ancestors were enjoined, in direction of the Jesuits. The vicariate of Pondi- 
gratitude for the release of their immortal souls cherry has 68 European and 26 native priests. It 
from this troublesome life, and to renew the vow contains 182,126 Christians. The French Govern- 
of life-long devotion to the caiBe of God and the ment support a college at Pondicherry ; and St. 
brethren. The Bible was their word of God, and Joseph’s College at Cuddalore is year by year 
the ten commandments the moral law ; opium- rising into importance as an educational iusti- 
smoking, a sin equal to adultery. The Chinese tution. ^ 

dedgnate the Christian religion as the religion of Romish, Armenian, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
the Lord of Heaven ; and M, Hue observes that Baptist, and other Christian sects have cathedral 
every one must be struck with the new doctrines and other churches in every district of British 
with which the proclamation and manif^toes’ of Indiaandthefeudatory states, and British, French, 
the pretender and his generals have been filled. Italian, German, and American missions are spread 
He styled himself Tien- ti, or Celestial Virtue. The through the country. 

unity of God has been distinctly expressed ; and The following table gives some interesting facts, 
around this fundamental dogma have been grouped We exclude Ceylon, but include Mysore, Pondi- 
a number of ideas borrowed from the Old and cherry, Travancore, Hyderabad, and all the Madras 
New Testament. War was declared at the same Presidency 

time to idolatry and to the Tartar dynasty. A Priests, . 1858, 689 1878, 810 

French missionary, who had been very imich in Populations, „ 668,689 ,, 877,315 

the interior of China, states the total number of Pupils in school, „ 4,J36 „ 27,233 

native Christians at 500,000. M. Hue’s estimate A French mission has settled in Perak, in the 
was 800,000, which, as he correctly observes, is a Malay Peninsula. 

mere nothing in the enormous population of the The Protestant Christians, early after the Refor- 
country. These Catholic Christians are, however, mation, sent missions to Ceylon and the south of 
not collected in one place, but live scattered over India. Ziegenbald was the first arrival, followed 
all China proper in small communities, called by by Schwartz, Gerieke, Kohlhoff, Fabricius, Plut- 
the French Chretientes. The members of these schau, and others. In 1705 Ziegenbald began at 
Christianities are educated and trained as Chris- Tranquebar ; in 1726 the Christian Knowledge 
tians from their infancy, being either foundlings or Society made a settlement at Madras, under 
of Christian Ciiinese parentage. They are Chinese Schultz and Sartorius, Lutheran missionaries ; 
in the outward and more obvious characteristics in 1740 Kiernander arrived at Cuddalore, and in 
of dress and features, but in other respects are September 1758, at the request of Clive, he left 
more like Bavarians or Neapolitans than their Tranquebar to open a mission at Calcutta. Indeed, 
own countrymen, from whom they differ in many the missionaries from Europe of the past four 
of those social and domestic customs, and in all centuries, who have devoted their lives to the dif- 
tliose mental peculiarities, which constitute the fusion of the Christian doctrines, are many, — St. 


special nationality of the Chinaman. 


Francis Xavier, Bartholomew Ziegenbald, and also 


The portion of India under British rule is Henry Plutschau Danes at Tranquebar, 1705; John 
divided by the Church of Rome into vicariates- Ernest Grundler at Tranquebar, to whom George i. 
apostolic, each under a vicar-apostolic, who is of England addressed a complimentary letter of 
also a bishop in partibus injdelium. The Madras 23d August 1717 ; Schwartz at Trichinopoly and 
vicariate contains thirty-seven churches, sixty- Tanjore ; Schultz at Madras; Rottler, Dubois, 
seven chapels, and thirty-four priests are en- Rhenius in the S. of India ; John Anderson at 
gaged at work in it. A very successful college Madras ; Bishop Caldwell in Tinnevelly ; Ward, 
in Calcutta, for the education of Europeans and Carey, Marshman, Duff, Brown, Buchanan, Thomp- 
natives combined, is^ one which belongs to the son, Henry Martyn, Wilson, with Bow’-er, Ellis, 
Jesuit sect of Christians; and there is a similar Hough, Marks, Mason, Miller, Pallegoix, Winslow 
college at Bombay. At Negapatam, the Jesuit of Bengal, Bombay and Madras Christian mission- 
Fathers have college which is worthy of being aries, pioneers of civilization, education, human pro- 
spoken of. This college, dedicated to St. Joseph, gress and impDrovement, scientists, ethnologists, 
was founded in 1846 by the Jesuits in charge of and philologists. — Tennemfs Ceylon^ Meadoios' 
the Madura Mission (attached to the province of Chinese^ pp. 62'-337; Prinsep\s Tibet; Bunsen's 
Toulouse in France), and at a time when education God in History; Hue, Chinese Empire; Bishop 
was little appreciated by the people of India, It of Victoria in Japan ; Travancore Administra-- 
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tion Report; Playfair’' s Aden; Lanes Koran; 
Shnmonds; Lord ' Lawrence^ Lord Napier^ Sir 
JBartle Frere, Sir R. Temple, 

CHRISTIE, De. TURNBULL, of the Madras 
Medical Service, gave the first account of porce- 
lain clay at Mangalore, in Bl. As. Trans. 184:1, 
X. part 2, p. 967. Also wrote on the Miner- 
alogy and Geology of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, Mad. Lit. Trans, iv. pp. 135, 452, 
i which was reprinted from Edin. Phil. Jl. ; In- 
structions for Meteorologists, Observations on 
i and Plan for New Instruments, ibid, ii. pp. 
41, 70 ; Observations on the Geology of the 
Hyderabad Country, ibid. 1827. See memoir of, 
in Edin, Phil. JL xv. p. 165, and Mad. Lit. 
Trans, xv. jj. 150. — Dr, liuisfs Catalogue, 
CHRISTOLEA.CRASSIFOLIA, the Shangsho 
of Ladakh, grows at from 10,000 to 15,000 feet in 
Ladakh ; is browsed by goats, but little by the yak, 

: CHRISTOPHER, Captain W., of the Indian 

1 navy, author of Memoir of the Maldive Islands, 

I in Bom. Geo. Trans., re^nint, i. p. 54 ; Account of 

f Adam’s Bridge and Ramiseram Temple in Ceylon, 

I ibid. vii. p. 130 ; Account of Haines River and the 

I adjoining Country, ibid. vi. p. 375; On a Voyage 

I up the Indus and Sutlej, ibid. viii. p. 144; Jour- 

1 nal of Ascent up the River Chenab, ibid. p. 236. 

He discovered the Haines River in 1842. He was 
mortally wounded by a cannon shot before Multan 
in 1848, and died on the 8th October of that year. 
— Dr, Buis fs Catalogue, 

CHROME IRON ORE, or chromate of iron, is 
a compound of oxide of chrome with protoxide of 
iron. It is met with massive, and in octahedral 
crystals of a blackish colour, and imperfect 
metallic lustre. It is found in Unst in Shetland, 
France, Baltimore in America, and in the Madras 
Presidency, in Salem and Vizianagram ; but, as 
yet, nothing has been done in India to turn this 
mineral to useful account on a large scale, from 
the want of proper appliances. The consumption 
of this substance in Europe is in the manufacture 
of bichromate of potash for dyes, the chromates 
of lead for painting, and chromic acid for colour- 
ing pottery, porcelain, and glass. Chrome ore in 
Salem is abundant, but the raw material will not 
pay the expense of freight. It is of a dark- 
greenish or nearly black colour, granular. To 
decompose it by nitrate of potash requires more 
than a red heat ; by caustic potash it is more 
readily acted on. Chrome yellow, or chromate of 
lead, is used in dyeing. Chromate of potash is a 
crystallized yellow salt of a bitter, disagreeable 
taste, used by calico printers. 

CHRONOLOGY. The greater periods em- 
ployed in the computation of time by the Hindus, 
though founded on astronomical data, are purely 
mythological. A complete revolution of the 
nodes and apsides, which they suppose to be per- 
formed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a Kalpa or 
day of Brahma. In this are included 14 Man- 
wan tara, or periods, during each of which the 
world is under one Menu. Each Manwantara is 
composed of 71 Maha Yuga, or great ages, each 
of four Yuga, or ages of unequal length. These 
last bear a resemblance to the golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. The Hindus 
are laboriously exact in astronomical observations 
and calculations, but have neglected history. 

The only cycle in use among the Turanian 
races, in old India and Tibet, was that of 60 


years, and in the form 12x5. In the Chaldee 
chronology, a cycle of 60 x 10 years was employed 
(10 Sossi being equivalent to 1 Saros) ; and 
Josephus styled the epoch of 600 years which grew 
out of it, the great patriarchal year. The earliest 
Chinese chronology rests upon a conventional 
basis peculiar to itself, that of limiting the lunar 
year of a cycle of 600 years, which was common to 
the whole of Northern Asia and the Chalda^ans, 
and probably (as It is also met with in India) to 
the Bactrians also. This basis is historical. The 
communication took place before the Chaldees 
invented the cycle of 600 years. The Chinese 
observation is based upon the use of the Baby- 
lonian (Bunsen), The Chinese, from the time of 
; the emperor Yaou, B.c. 2000, had a lunar year 
and a solar year. 

The Saka, Kaliyuga, and cyclic years of the 
Hindus commence together about March, and 
terminate almost simultaneously. 

The beginning and end of the day has varied. 
Among the Greeks and Etruscans the day began 
at noon ; among the Romans, as with the British, 
at midnight ; among the Persians, at sunrise ; 
but among the Jews and Egyptians, as now with 
Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees, it began at 
sunset. 

Three great epochs have been recognised, viz. : 

In the history of Babylonia, the fixed point 
from which time was reckoned, was the era of 
Nabonassar, b.c. 746. 

Among the Greeks, the reckoning was by 
Olympiads, the point of departure being the year 
B.c. 776, in which Corcebus was victor in the 
Olympic games, 

Roman chronology started from the foundation 
of the city, B.C. 753 (various dates). 

Of the writers who framed chronological lists, 
the earliest was Berosus, a priest of Belus, living 
at Babylon in the 3d century B.C., and who added 
to his historical account of Babylonia, a chrono- 
logical list of its kings. 

Manetho, a priest of ^ Lower Egypt, ^ gave an 
account of thirty dynasties of its sovereigns. 

Eratosthenes, in the latter half of the 2d cen- 
tury B.C., was keeper of the Alexandrian library, 
and wrote an important work on geography, and 
a treatise on chronographia. This was the first 
attempt to establish an exact Scheme of general 
chronology. 

The great cuneiform inscription at Behistun, 
discovered in 1835 by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
subsequently copied and translated by him, threw 
a flood of light on some obscure passages of Per- 
sian history. And, in the year 1862, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson published the Assyrian Canon. 

The authorities quoted below will show that the 
chronology of the south and east of Asia has 
received much attention in the later years of British 
supremacy ; but on the plan of this Oyclopeedia, 
the dates of battles and wars, of events in British 
India, the advent of reformers and learned men 
wdth their literature, will be found alphabetically, 
and the notice here is restricted to dynasties and 
eras:^ — 

Dynasties, alphabetically. 

Adal Shahi of Bijapur, a.d. 1489 to 1579. 

Aindra or Vrispala of Andhra, B.c. 21 to a.d. 428, 
Arsaeidse (Parthia), AO. 256 to a.d. 235. 

Arsacidse (Armenian), B.c. 130 to a.d. 460. 

Asof Jahi of Hyderabad, a.d. 1717, still reigning. 
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Bactrian monarchy, from the reign of Antiochns II., 
third of the Beleiicidse, B.C. 313? 

Bahmani kings of Kulburga, A.D. 1347 to 1626. 

Balabhi dynasty of Saurashtra, A.D. 0 to 523. 

Belal rajas of Dwara Samudra, A.D, 984 to 1268. 

Bengal rajas, A.D. 1378 to 1573. 

Berid Shahi of Beder, A.D. 1498 to 1609. 

Bharat Khandy dynasty, B.C. 915. 

Bikanir, A.D. 1458, still reigning. 

Bundi, a Chohan dynasty, A.D. 1578 to 1819. 

Ceylon, B.C. 543 to A.D. 1798. 

Chaliikya of Gu j erat, Kandesh, Kaliani, W arangal. See 
Chalukya. 

Chera or Kong, ended A.D. 894. ^ 

China, Manchu, 1616, still reigning, 

Chohan, at Ajmir, Dehli, Kotah, and Biindi, B.C. 700 to 
A.D. 1192, when Prithi-raj was slain. Eainasi, suc- 
cessor of Prithi-raj, was slain in the sack of Dehli. 
Chola, ended A.D. 1407. 

Delirai, a.d. 932 to 1055. 

Faruki of Kandesh, a.d. 1370 to 1590. 

Ghor, A.D. 1186 to 1206. 

Gujerat kings, A.D. 1396 to 1572, 

Ghazni, a.d. 961 to 1186. 

Kara, a Chohan dynasty of Harauti, A.D. 1024 to 1575. 
Imad Shahi of Berar, A.D. 1484 to 1568. 

Irak Atabeks, — 

Mosul branch, A.D. 1127 to 12.59. 

Aleppo branch, A.D. 1127 to 1197. 

Jeysulmir, B.c. 94, still reigning. 

Juanpur, a.d. 1394 to 1457. 

Kandesh, a.d. 1399 to 1596. 

Kashmir Musalman kings, A.D. 1326 to 1588. 

Khalifs, a.d. 632 to 1242-43,- 

5 Abubakr, Usman, Umar, Ali, and Hasan, A.D. 
632 to 661. 

15 Ommiades, a.d. 661-2 to 744-5. 

37 Abbassides, A.D. 749-50 to 1242-3. 

Khorasan of Merv, Nishapur, Bokkar, a.d. 747 to 818. 
Tahirides, A.D. 819 to 862. 

Safarides, A.D. 873 to 900. 

Kutub Shahi of Golconda, A.D, 1512 to 1580. 

Lodi, A.D. 1450 to 1526. 

Slahratta Governments,— 

Sivaji, 1644 to 1818. 

Hereditary Peshwas, 1740 to 1818. 

Bhonsla rajas of Nagpur, TI’^2 to 1818. 

Sindia, 1724, still reigning. 

Holkar, 1724, still reigning. 

Gaekwar, 1720, still reigning. 

Malwa kings (Pr.), A.D. 1387 to 1568. 

„ „ (Oh), A.B. 1401 to 1512. 

Marwar or Jodhpur, 1210, stiU reigning, 
hlaiirya dynasty, B.C. 315. 

Me war or Udaipur, A.D. 727, still reigning. 

Moghul of Tartary, A.D. 1206 to 1226. 

jMoghul Tartar or Il-Khani of Persia, A.D. 1259 to 1346. 

Moghul Sultans of Khorasan, A.D. 1393 to 1505. 

Mohul Emperors of Hindustan, A.D. 1494 to 1857. 
Mysore, a.d. 1530, still reigning. 

Nayak dynasty of Madura, a.d. 1530 to 1731. 

Nepal, B.C. 3803 to 3281. 

Kerrat tribe, B.c. 3240 to 1739. 

Suryavansa, B.c. 1658 to a.d. 27. 

Ahir, A.D. 43 to 178. 

Neverit, A.D. 218 to 1749. 

Gurkhali, a.d. 1768, still reigning. 

Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnaggur, A.D. 1490 to 1607. 

Oudh Nawabs and kings, A.D. 1756 to 1847. 

Pandu dynasty of Magadha, B.c. 1400 to 915. 

Pathan Ghori Sultans of Hindustan, A.D. 1193 to 1555. 
Pathan Sultans of Bengal, A.D. 1203 to 1573. 
Peshdadian dynasty, mythological. 

Samanian dynasty of Bokhar, Khorasan, and Persia, 
A.D. 874-5 to 999. 

Sassanian monarchy of Persia, A.D. 223 to 636. 

Seljuk of Iran or Persia, A.D. 1037 to 1175. 

Seljuk dynasty of Kerman, a.d. 1041 to 1169. 

Seljuk dynasty of Bum or Anatolia, capital Iconium, 
1077 to 1283. 

Sesunaga dynasty, B.c. 777 to 415. 

Sikh Government of Lahore. 

Sind, Arab governors, A.D. 711 to 750. 

Sumera Rajputs, followed by the Sumera, Sama 
Rajputs, and the Afghans, till Akbar’s lime. 


Slave Kings, 1206 to 1288. 

Sofarxdes, a.d. 872 to 903. 

Sufi Kings of Persia, A.D. 1499 to 1797. 

Simga dynasty, 110 years, B.c. 178. 

Syria, vSeleucidae, B.C. 334 to A.D. 65. 

Taghalaq, 1321 to 1412. 

Tahirides, a.d. 820 to 872. 

Tibet, B.c. 962. 

Vijayanagar, A.D. 1034 to 1756 aiul 1829. 

Eras, chronologically. 

Constantinople era, still used in the Greek Church, 
dates from the creation of the world. The Incar- 
nation falls in the year 5509. 

Kali Yuga, commenced B.C. 18th February 3102. 

Era of Nabonassur, began B.c. 26th February 746. 

Building of Rome, or Roman era, 752 (various). 

Olympiads, year begins 1st July 770. 

Jain era of Mabavira, B.o. 629. 

Buddha’s nirvana, B.c. 543. 

Burmese sacred era, B.C. 543. 

Era of the Seleucidos dates from the time of the occu- 
pation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator, B.c. 311. 

Vikramaditya era derives its name from a ruler of 
Malwa, and is reckoned from B.c. 56, The term 
Samvatsaram (contracted to Sarnvat), meaning 
simply a year, is used for the Vikramaditya era. 

Christian era. Its epoch or commencement is the 1st of 
January in the 4th year of the 194th Olympiad, 
the 753d from the foundation of Rome. It was 
A.M. 4004. 

Java era, A.D. 74. 

Salivahana era, called the Saka or Bhuk, begins a.d. 
78, and was so named from a prince who is supx>ose(l 
to have reignetl at that period in the kingdom of 
Narsinga, 

Bali era, A. D. 81. 

Becoiid of the Seleucidm year begins B.c. 1st Sep- 
tember, but according to the Arabs 1st October, 312. 

Balabhi Sarnvat, March, A.D. 318, 

Hijira year begins 16tli July, a.d. 622, the day follow- 
ing Mahomed’s flight to Medina, which took place 
on the night of Thursday, 15th J uly. Hijira begins 
Friday, 16th July, A.D. 622, according to the Hilali, 
or practical calculation. By the Hisabi, or astro- 
nomical calculation, the era commenced one day 
. earlier. ^ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Yezdejird era, or Parsee or Jalali era, commences with 
the elevation of Yezdejird ill. to the throne of 
Persia, 16th June, A.D. 632, 

Sur San, Soor San, or Arabian era, commences in the 
13th year of the Hijira. It is a solar sidereal 
year. It is also written Suhur and Shuhur, all of 
them Mahratta corruptions of the Arabic shahr, a 
month. It was introduced A.D. 1344. 

Kollam Andu era of Quilon commences about Septem- 
ber. It is only used in the S. Tamil country and 
in Travancore, A.D. 824. a.d. 1800 was the 976th of 
the Kollam era. It is usually called the Parasurama 
sakam era. 

Parasu Rama cycle of 1000 years. 1st year of 4th cycle. 
Sept. A.D. 825. 

Nepal Newar era, a.d. 870. 

Vrihaspati cycle of 00 years, established a.d. 966. 

Jalali of Malik Shah, March, a.d. 1079. 

Fasli San is four years behind the Hijira era, and is sup- 
posed to have been imposed on the people of India 
by the Mahomedan conquerors. The Hijira year 
1200 was 1196 Fasli, and 1187 Sur San. 

Fasli of Hindustan, established A.D. 1556. 

Fasli of Peninsula, established a.d. 1638. 

Bengali San and Valaiti of Orissa, 1556. 

Julian era, invented by Joseph Scaliger, 1582. 

Tarikh-i-Ilahi of Akbar, a.h. 992, a.d. 1584. 

Jalus San of Bijapur of Adal Shah ii., 1656. 

Raj Abishek of Mahrattas, 1664. 

Epoch of the Indian cycle of 90 years, or Grahaparivrithi, 
begins with the Hindu solar year 24. The first 
year of the 21st cycle was xi.D. 1777. 

—Sharpe's Hist of Egypt, i. p. 58 ; Lieut- Colonel 

John Warren's Kola SanTcalita; Bxmsen's Egypt; 

Burnell's Indian Palmographj ; Prinsep's Useful 

Tables and Indian Antiquities; Cowasjee PotelVs 
i Chronology; C. P, Browns Cyclic fables and 
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CHU. 


Carnatic Chronology^ 1863 ; Robert SeweirsChron. 
Tables for S, India^ from the 6th Century a.d. ; 
Dictionary of East Indian Dates ; T. MDudde'i'^s 
Oriental Eras; Bombay Chronological Tables; 
Ch'onologij of (he Hindus^ Cambridge, 1820. See 
British India. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ALBUM. Peh-Buh-hwa, 
Chin. The ashes of the flowers are said to destroy 
insects. The Chrysanthemum genus of plants 
belongs to the natural oi'der Compositse, and the 
sub -order Oorymbiferm or Asteracese. The species 
are very numerous in the temperate parts of the 
earth (Eng. Gyc. p. 1058). The name is from two 
Greek words, Chrysos, gold, and Anthos, flower. 
— Smith. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM. D. C GuL 
dawadi, Hind. Grows in several parts of India, 
and is used medicinally in calculus.— ■i)r 20 ’y. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PERUYIANUM turns 
continually towards the sun. As a general rule, 
however, all plants turn towards the sun, Hypo- 
ebseris radicata and Apirgia autumnalis are seen 
in meadows turning towards the sun, and species 
of Melampyrum and Narcissus turn similarly, — 
on Light. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ROSEUM. Adam. Py~ 
rethrum roseum, Bieh. A perennial herb of S.W. 
Asia, with C. coronopifolium, Willdenow., yields 
the Persian insect powder. — F. von Mueller, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBURGHIL Desf 


C. senecioMes, Dun. 


I Pyrethrum Indicum, Roxh. 


Matricaria oleracea, Bmh. Pmardia Roxbiirghii, Less. 
Glehionis Roxburghii, 


Bagaiir, . . . Chenab. 
Christmas flower, . Eno. 
Gul dawadi, . , . Hind. 


Gendi, . . 
ICalzang, 
Chamanti, , 


, Hind. 
Ladakh. 
. . Tel. 


The plants commence flowering generally in 
November, and continue for several months. The 
colours are mostly yellow, orange, and a purplish 
colour mixed with white. They are made into 

§ arlands, and offered at the shrines of Yishnu and 
iva. They are commonly cultivated in gardens 
in the plains of India, in Kashmir, Upper Chenab 
to 9200 feet, and in Ladakh at 11,300 feet.— 
Ainslie ; Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE is extensively 
cultivated in European gardens, and is the Chinese 
gardener’s favourite winter flower, although it is 
generally past its full beauty at the Chinese new 
year. There is no other plant which he takes so 
much pains with or which he cultivates so well. 
His camellias, azaleas, and roses are well grown 
and well bloomed, but in all these the people of 
Britain excel him. In the cultivation of the 
chrysanthemum, however, he stands unrivalled. 
It is in great request among the people, and is 
used in the decoration of courtyards, halls, and 
temples. It is everybody’s plant, and blooms 
alike in the garden of the lowly Chinese cottager 
IIS in that of the red-buttoned mandarin. — Eng. 
Cyc. p. 1052 ; Fortune's Tea Districts^ p. 125. 

CHRYSE, ‘ the gold land ’ of the Periplus, has 
been supposed to be Pegu, the Suvarna Bhumi 
or Golden Land of the old Indian Buddhists. 
Sonaparanta, a term of like meaning, is still the 
sacred or classical term for the central territories 
of Ava. Gold-scatterer, Ear-afshan, is applied 
by the people of Central Asia to the head-streams 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes ending in the inland sea 
of Aral . — Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea; Yule, 
Cathay, i. p. 114. 


CHRYSIDID.®, or golden wasps, do not sting, 
but possess the power of rolling themselves up 
into a ball, which is almost as hard and polished as 
if really made of metal. They are all adorned 
with the most gorgeous colours. 

CHRYSOBALANACE.® of Lindley, the cocoa- 
plum tribe of plants, has the genera Chrysobalanus 
and Prinsepia. Roxburgh mentioned C. raceraosa 
of the Moluccas. 0. icaco, the cocoa-palm tree 
of the West Indies, has been introduced into India. 

CHRYSOBERYL, or prismatic corundum, is 
found among the Tora hills near Rajmahal, on 
the Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small, and 
generally of a light green colour. These stones 
are considered by the natives as emeralds, anil 
pass under the name of ‘ punna,’ but the natives 
are aware that they are softer than the real 
emerald. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 160. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM ROXBURGHIL G. Don. 

O. acuminatum, Roxb., star apx>le. 

Hali mara, . . . Oan. | Tarsee phal, . . MahR- 

Pita-kara, . , . Hind, j Lawooloo-gass, . Singh. 

This tree, one of the Sapotacem, grows to 
thirty feet or more. In Ganara and Sunda, it is 
very common in the jungles near the ghats above, 
particularly to the south. There are some trees in 
the Residency garden at Hyderabad. The wood 
seems straight and good, but the tree is chiefly 
noticeable from the gutta-percha-like incrustation 
common on the fruit. Fruit, about the size of a 
large crab-apple, ripens in October, and is edible 
but insipid. Not uncommon in the warmer parts 
of the island of Qofiork.'— Gibson; Thio. iii. 174, 
CHRYSOPOGON AOICULARIS. Host. 

Andropogon acicularis, R. | EhapMs trivalvis, Lour. ' 
Gnung-myeet, , . Burm, Lampa, .... Hind. 

Spear grass, . . . Eng. Shunini, . . . . Sansk, 

Clior-kanta, , . Hind, Katl-chettu, . . , Tel, 

Soorwala, ... „ Xatle-gaddi, , . , „ 

Abundant in barren land; troublesome to the 
feet of those who walk among it ; eaten by cattle 
when other grass is not to be had. Its seed stick 
in the stockings, and produce a disagreeable 
itching. A longer variety, known solely as ‘ soor-, 
wul,’ is an excellent grass for cattle. — Mason; 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 176. 

OHRYSdPRASE, from Chrysos, golden or 
beautiful, and Prason, leek, is a rare, pale 
apple-green chalcedony, which owes its colour to 
the presence of the metal nickel. It is found 
in many parts of India, in Upper Silesia, and 
Vermont. 

OHRYSORRHCEA, or ‘ Golden Stream’ of the 
ancient geographers, is the Barrada river of 
Damascus, which, so soon as it issues from the 
cleft in the mountains, is immediately divided 
into three smaller courses. The largest, which is 
the middle one, runs directly to the city, and is 
there distributed to the different public fountains, 
baths, and cisterns ; whilst the other two, branch- 
ing off right and left, contribute mainly to the 
luxuriant vegetation which adorns the environs. 
South-east of the city their_ scattered waters 
unite again into one channel, and, after flowing 
towards the eastern hills for two or three hours, 
are finally lost in a marsh which, from one side 
view, ’appears like a small lake. Well niay 
Damascus be called Sham-i-Shereef, the noble and 
beautiful. — Robinson's Tr. ii. p. 115. 

CHU, or Cbu-ma, or Tchou-ma. Chin., Bceh- 
merianivea ; China grass. 
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GHXJK BjIE, Hinb. a wooden frame SBiik 
as the foundation of a well. 

CHUEE, Ghabai, Beya, and Sambutan are 
Malay customs. 

GHUKEADUMPA. Tel. Habenaria platy- 
pliylla, Cbukka kada, Bigelowia lasio- 

carpa. 

GHUEEATJ CHETTU. Epicarpurus spinosa. 
the Chinese, is the highest in the annual exami- CHUEEAB or Chakra, a Sikh weapon resem- 
nation, — the senior wrangler and senior classic bling a quoit in size and shape, thrown from the 
from amongst 400 millions of people. linger with a rotatory motion.— 

CHUBIRI, Malay. Chillies. • GHUEEEE, a hand-mill. Chukkee nama, a 

CHUBEEI. Hind. Dactyloctenium JSgypti- song sung while grinding at the mill ; at weddings, 
acum, also Eleusine liagellifera. CHUEMA, a race, in number 28,000, occupying 

CHUOH. Hind., Juniperus communis. Turk., the Toonia Joorn mahals, a forest tract in the hills 
a thorny shrub in Balkh, grazed by camels. of the Chittagong district, along with Mug, Eeang, 

CHUCH, a valley near Attock, on the Indus, and Tiperah races, all more or less nomadic, 
where gold is washed. Some one of these hill races till lately performed 

CHUCHI. Hind. Polygonum polystachyum, human sacrifices annually, and in the year 1852 
also Eheum emodi. several were tried for murder by sacrificing. The 

CHXJOHO. Malay. Leaves used by the Jakun place of sacrifice was a cleared district in the 
for thatch. and staked round with bamboos about six 

CHUCEEEBUTTY, a class of Brahmans in feet high. The sacrificial pole was a Phuia bans 
Bengal, so called by the British in India. The bamboo, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
•word is a corruption of Chakravarti, meaning a hanging strips giving a rude notion of ornament, 
prince or ruler over a large circle, — Wils, Gloss, During the celebration of these sacrifices at Agar- 
CHUCELEE. Anglo-Tam. From Tamil, Chakili, tollah, a gun was fired every evening at sunset, 
a shoemaker, a tanner. when every person hurried to his home. 

CHUCEOONDA. Hind. Beta vulgaris; beet. CHUEOTARA. Hind. Citrus decumana. 
CHUCEEAKEETAM, also called Moodradhar- CHUEEI. Hind. Eheum emodi, also R. 
anam ; amongst Vaishnava Hindus, the rite of palmatum ; a powder of the dried acid stalks of 
stamping with a hot iron stamp the emblem of the rhubarb. 

Yishnu on the arm of a Vaishnava lad or man. It CHUKUDDI PATTA. Tel. Cassia ahsus. 

is equivalent to the confirmation of Episcopal CHUEUL MOEA. Can. Acacia elata. 

Christians ; it is an initiatory rite. CHULA. Hind. Euphorbia Eoyleaiia. 

CHUCEEATA, a hill station in the Delira CHULA or Chulla. Hind. A fire-grate made 
Boon division, 1119 miles from Calcutta, 38 miles of mud or bricks; a fireplace, a hearth, and 
west of Mussoori. equivalent to the English hearth as a home, A 

CHUDA EAR AN AM. Beng. The ceremony native of India wishing to express his poverty, 
of sliaving a Hindu boy's head between the third would say there was no fire in the hearth ; or to 
and fifth year, leaving a single lock on the scalp, indicate the number of his divided family, would 
called Chuda, Chura, Chula, or Chonta. observe that three fireplaces are burning. 

CHUDDEE, properly Chadar. Hind. A blanket, CHULAH. Hind. A tribe of Taga in Baghpat. 
sheet, or shawl. Those of Eampur are famous. CHULAI. Hind. Spinacia tetrandra; also 
Also a dam across a river, as the Ohadrghat. Amarantus polygamus, Lmn, 

CHUDEA EANTA EAEL Beng. Solanum CHULGHILHEEA, a lichen of the Himalaya, 
jacquini, the Borrera ashneh, Royle^ with ammonia it 

CHUEN-SEE, taken 7th January 1841. gives a reddish-brown colouring matter, and is 

CH’UEN TSIAU. Chin. Xanthoxylon alatum. used accordingly as a dye-stuff. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
CHUHA. Hind. A rat. Ean-ka-chuha, nessy examined this and several other Indian 
the large-eared rat of Eaghan, the marmot or lichens, hut without success in the production of 
arctomys. any valuable colour. It means, in the Panjab, 

CHUHA, a people in the Chuha district on the a mixture of lichens employed for dyeing, con- 
river Hub, which falls into the sea at Cape Monze. tains Parmelia Eamtschadalis, Parmeiia perlata 
They are said to he of Sumrah or of Brahui origin, and its variety sorediata, Usnea florida, Ramalina 
CHUHAEA. Hind. Apricot ; also Phoenix calicaris, and fragments of Physica leucomela. — 
dactylifera. — O'Shauglinessy,, p. 672. 

CHUH-HlfYANG. Chin, TabasMr. CHULI, a whirlpool. Inthestreamof theCham- 

CHUHRA. Hind. The humblest village ser- bal near Berolli, the whirlpools and eddies have 
vants, Bhangi, Halal-khor, Mihtar, etc. — Wilson, given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbadda, 
OHUL Beng. Piper chaba. Chui, of Chamba, at the whirlpools of the great god Chuli Mahesw^ar. 
Pyrus maliis, apple tree. ^ ^ A multitude of round stones are found in these 

CHUI SHUPA. Juniperus communis. vortices, where they have been rounded by attrition 

CHUJ. Hind. Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. into a perfectly orbicular form, are consecrated, 

CHUE. Hind. A plantation, a reserve. and smeared with red lead, and are then called 

CHUEA, Guj., rice. Maleal., vinegar, .sorrel. Bhyru, the god of war, the eldest son of Siva. The 
Hind., Sida cordifolia ; Eumex vesicarius. round stones of the Nerbadda whirlpools are called 

CHUEAN PALLAM. Tam, Bryonia, sp, Ban-Lang, or whirlpool lingam, and Eori at the 
CHUEA-ZUM, a chain bridge stretched over temple of Berolli. See Binlang.— Travels. 
the Tehintchieu river, a short distance above the CHULI. Hind. Prunus Armeniaca, also Prunus 
castle of Chuka.— PErner’s Embassy^ p. 54. padus and Villarsia Indica. 
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GHU. Tibetan. Water. In Scythian, Eu ; 
Assyrian, Hu ; Greek, Eu. 

CHUA. Hind. Rosa Wehbiana. In Eulu, 
an amaranth cultivated for its grain ; Amarantus 
olorSiCGus 

CHUAL. Hind. Staphylea emodi, also Euony- 
mus fimbricata. 

^-YUAN, in the classical education of 
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CHULI, a Maliomedan of Malabar ; amongst the 
Malays, any native of S. India. The Ciiulia and 
Kling comprehend the traders and settlers, both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, from the Coromandel 
coast. These names have been given to them by 
the Malays froni the earliest times of the ancient 
commercial intercourse subsisting between this 
part of Asia and India. from Kalinga, or 

is a corruption from Teling or Telinga; Chuliainay 
be derived from the ancient Chola kingdom of the 
Peninsula, — Nei&hold's British SetilementSy i. p. 8* 

CHULLA, also Ohar 25 . Hind. Sypheotides 
auritus, XfU/iam ; the lesser florikin. 

CHULU. Hind. Of Himalaya, Armeniaca 
vulgaris, Xfw. ; the apricot. 

CHUM. Hind. Euphorbia Boyleana; also 
JMorus serrata; also Fraxinus xanthoxylioides. 

CHUMANG, a low or out-caste race in the non- 
Bhot districts of Kunawar, with dark skins. The 
people of the lower hills call them Koli, and the 
Bampur people, Chamar. They till the soil and 
weave. 

CHUMAYAN, a Gujar clan occupying twelve 
villages in Paniput Bangur. — Elliot. 

CHUMBA. Hind. Artemisia sacroxum. 

CHUMBA-GUDDEE, a race in the Chumba 
hills, in the Himalaya. They say they are Bajputs, 
and of the Guddee-jat. They are somewhat short, 
but strong, and cleanly in their habits. They are 
sharp, and able to impose on their less knowing 
neighbours. Most of the witch-finders are of the 
Chumba-guddee race ; and the race may always be 
known by their peculiar conical caps, with lappets 
to turn down over their ears, like an English 
travelling cap. When Europeans made their first 
appearance in the Kangra valley, these men had 
very slight notions of caste, and would eat or 
drink anything the Europeans gave them, but 
since their contact with the natives of the plains 
they have become as bigoted as any Hindu. 

CHUMBABA. Mahr. Premna tomentosa, 

CHUMBELI. Hind. Jasminum grandiflorum. 

CHUMBI SAG. Hind. Amarantus polygamus. 

CHUMBBANUK, a single valve of the mussel 
shell without the mollusc, used in Ajmir as an 
aphrodisiac. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 182. 

CHUMBUL, a tributary to the Jumna. It rises 
in Malwa in lat. 22° 26', and long. 75° 45', 8 or 
9 miles S.W. from Mhow, which is 2019 feet 
above the sea. It rises on the cluster called 
Janapava. It runs north 105 miles, N.W. 6 miles, 
S.E. 10 miles, KE. 23 miles, S.W. 25 miles, 
north to junction with Kalee Sind, N.E. 145 
miles, S.E. 78 miles to Jumna ; length, 570 miles ; 
described in a form nearly semicircular, the 
diameter being only 80 miles. It receives the 
Ohumbela, 70; Seepra, 120; Parbati, 220; 
Kalee Sind, 225 ; Banas, 320; Chota Kalee 
Sind, 104 miles. About 56,000 square miles 
drained. The average declivity of its bed, 2 feet 
5 inches per mile. Its average volume of water 
is so considerable, that at its junction it has been 
known to raise the united stream 7 or 8 feet in 
twelve hours. The nominal source of the Chum- 
bul is in a part of the Yindhya range, 9 miles S.W. 
of Mhow ; but this part of the river is dry in the 
hot season, during which it owes its waters to other 
tributary streams. The current is in most parts 
gentle, its bed rocky, and its course through Malwa 
much obstructed by shallows ; but, after entering 
Harrowtee by an opening in the Mokundra range, 
2z . .75 


it becomes a fine and deep stream. The course of 
the Ohumbul, not reckoning the minor sinuosities, 
is upwards of 500 miles ; and along its banks nearly 
every race now existing in N.W. India may be 
found, — Sondi, Chunderawut, Sesodia, Hara,Gore, 
Jadoon, Sikerwal, Goojur, Jat, Tuar, Ohoban, 
Bhadoria, Kutchwaha, Bengar, Boondela, each in 
associations of various magnitudes, from the 
substantive state to the little republic communes 
between the Ohumbul and Cohari. The Ohumbul 
runs through the territories of Sindia and Holkar, 
viz. Gwalior and Indore, and passes near Kotah. — 
TofTs Rajasthan^ i. p. 16 ; llep. Royal Com. 

OHUM GADHAL. Hind. One of the Oheir- 
optera, the flying-fox, species of Pteropus. 

OHUMIAH, a race to the north and east of 
Ohittagong, dwelling in the lower hills between 
the Kuki and the plains. The Chumiah and the 
Kuki are described as having flat noses, small 
eyes, and broad round faces, and to differ from 
the Naga race both in appearance and customs. 

OHUMIABI. Panj. Cerasus puddum. 

CHUMKI. Hind. Coloured and striped satins, 
red, white and red, and blue and red, value 1 rupee 
to 2 J rupees the yard. 

CHUMLA, a valley near the B unair or Bunnoor 
country in Afghanistan. The valley and the 
central plain of the Yusuf zai are commanded by 
hills that descend from the Hindu Kush. 

CHUMPA, properly Champa or Champaka, 
the Michelia champaca, Linii. The flower of the 
champa is one of the five with which Kama, the 
Hindu god of love, tips the arrows he uses. 

CHUMPADA. Malay. The small jack-fruit. 

CHUMPA NUTIA. Beng. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

CHUMPABUN, a town in the Patna division 
of Bengal. 

CHUMPOUTE, the berry of a small plant, 
brought to Ajmir via Pali, used in perfumes and 
also in medicine ; one seer is sold for one rupee. — 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 131. 

CHU-MUBTI, a Chinese district bordering on 
Ladakh. 

CHUMWA, a tribe in Assam, exempt from 
manual labour. — Wilson. 

CHUNA. Beng. Also Chuna-batoola and 
Chunai Butkale, Cicer arietinum, Linn. It is the 
Bengal gram of Europeans in India. Through 
the Italian cece and the French chicken comes its 
English name ‘ chick-pea.* The term ‘ arietinum' 
is derived from the resemblance of the seed to a 
ram's head. The word used by Europeans in 
India is gram, or Bengal gram, of which the 
origin has been much disputed, but is supposed 
to be from gram.^Eliiot. 

CHUNAM. Anglo-Tamil. 

Chunna ; Ohunuam, Hind. 1 Sunamu; Choonnoo, Tel. 
Chunambu, . . . Tam. [ 

Chuna or Chunam is a term applied to quick- 
lime made from nodular limestone, from lime- 
stone rock, from marble, or from calcined shells ; 
also applied to plaster and mortar. The chunam 
plaster of Madras, long famed for its marble-like 
polish, is prepared either from shells or lime- 
stone. The shells generally used at Madras are 
both recent and fossil, but the latter, of recent 
species, are found in extensive beds a few feet 
below the surface, on the banks of the Pulicat 
lake and other low marshy places on the sea- 
coast, which are covered by the sea at high water. 
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The shells are calcined with charcoal, one parah and no pure lime is applied during the process of 
of charcoal being allowed to every two parah s of rubbing. A day or two after the first coat is 
chunam The Mins generally used are calculated applied, and while moist, the second is laid on. 
to hold altoo-ether 60 parahs, that is, 40 of shells The plaster used for the second coat consists of 
and 20 of charcoal. A small arch, 1 foot 3 inches three parts of lime and one of white sand. These 
in height the same in breadth, and raised 5 feet are mixed as before, and afterwards ground ^by 
above the surface of the ground, runs longitudi- women on a flat stone with a small stone roller, 
iiallv throu<^h the Min; the top of this arch is till they are reduced to a fine paste. This is laid 
a gratino* 5 brick on edge, which is partially on a wooden rubber, and applied with care over 
covered Vth broken tiles, so that neither the the first coat about f of an inch thick. It is then 
shells nor charcoal can drop through them, but rubbed down perfectly smooth with a small trowel, 
small apertures are left for the escape of the and afterwards polished with a crystal or smooth 
ashes ^d for the necessary circulation of air, stone rubber, and as soon as it has ^quired a 
Over this bed a layer of charcoal is first placed fine polish, a little very fine potstone (BMlapum) 
throughout, about 3 inches in thickness, and fire powder is sprinkled on it to increase the ^wlnte- 
applied. AYhen sufficiently kindled, the mixed ness and polish, and the polishing contimierfi he 
shdls and charcoal are laid in small heaps of not second coat ought to be applied and finished m 
more than of a parah each at about 1 foot 6 one day, for it usually hardens too much during 
inches apart, and when the fire has been com- the night to be polished the following day, except 
raunicated to them, the intermediate spaces must be in damp weather. The practice is to continue 
filled up with more shells and charcoal to a level ; polishing the plaster until it is quite dry, and a 
and when the fire has thoroughly extended to number of bricklayers are employed, in order tfiat 
them also, another row is to be laid in a heap it may be well polished the first day. Moisture 
upon this mass, as was done in the first instance ; continues to exude from the plaster for some days 
and in the subsequent operations are to be repeated after it is completed ; this must be carefully wiped 
in the same manner until the kiln is filled. The off with a soft cloth, and the wall kept perfectly 
transverse arches are to promote the requisite dry till the moisture entirely ceases. For three 
current of air, and the windward ones are invari- coats of chunam, the first coat is as above, but it 
ably to be kept open, whilst those on the opposite is left a fortnight or three weeks to dry before the 
side must be closed. The kilns used at Madras second coat is applied. The plaster for the second 
are built of brick or clay, and require renewal coat consists of one part of lime and one ot fine 
every three years. The shells will be sufficiently river sand, freed from the coarser particles and 
calcined in 12 hours, and 24 more are required to clay by sifting. It is well mixed and beaten up 
■ codl them, so as to admit of their being moved in a clean trough, and applied over the first coat 

and the charcoal sifted from them. It is found about t of an inch in thickness, the first being 

I, chunam thus prepared and slaked to a previously moistened with a little water. It is 

I powder is increased to double its original bulk next rubbed down in the same manner as the first 

when in the form of shells. coat, but acquires a much smoother surface, the 

f'llJ Porplasteringwithchunamat Madras, if for one plaster being of a finer quality. A day or two 

the plaster is composed of one part of chunam afterwards, when it has had time to dry, the third 
and one and a half of river sand, thoroughly mixed coat is applied. It consists of four parts of lime 
and well beaten up with water. This operation and one of fine white sand. These, after being . 
is usually performed by women, who stand round well mixed, are reduced by grinding to a very fine 
a small stone trough prepared for the purpose, paste, quite free from grittiness. This is 
into wdiich the ingredients are thrown and gradually a large earthen jar, of the size nearly of half a 
moistened wdth w^ater, as the process of mixing hogshead, and mixed with the white of^ eggs, 
proceeds. The women use wooden pestles shod sour milk (tyre), and ghi, in the proportion^ of 
like a rice-pounder. The plaster, when mixed, is 12 eggs, U measures of tyre, and J lb. of ghi to 
taken out of the troughs and made into conical every parah of plaster. These are all thoroughly 
heaps, where it remains till required, and may be mixed, and rubbed between the hands till the 
kept without injury for several months ; but when ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and the 
left for any time, a small cistern or hollow is composition reduced to a uniform consistent 
made at the top of the heap, into which water is paiite a little thicker than cream, and perfectly 
occasionally poured. Before applying the plaster, free from grittiness. The plaster is now fit for 
the wall is trimmed with a trowel and swept per- use, and is put on with a wooden rubber about | 
fectly clean, and then slightly sprinkled with of an inch thick, and gently rubbed till it becomes 
water. The wall being ready, the plaster is put perfectly smooth. Immediately after this, another 
into small wooden boxes at convenient places coat of still finer plaster is applied, consisting of 
among the bricklayers, by whom it is mixed up pure lime ground to a very fine powder, and after- 
with jagari water, J lb. of jagari or coarse sugar wards mixed with water in a clean tub, till it is of 
being allowed to every parah of quicklime, until the consistency of cream. This is put on about 
it is*^ brought to the required consistency; it is of an inch thick with a brush, and rubbed 
then laid on with a trowel above half an inch gently with a small trowel till it acquires a slight 
thick, and levelled with a flat wooden rule, being degree of hardness. It is then rubbed with a 
afterwards smoothed with a wooden rubber till it rock-crystal or stone rubber till a beautiful polish 
acquires an even surface. During the process of is produced, not forgetting to sprinkle 
rubbing, the plaster is occasionally sprinkled with with fine potstone (Ballapum) powder during the 
a little pure white lime mixed with water, to give process of polishing. If the plaster is not 
it a hard surface. If for two coats of chunam, entirely dry on the second morning, the operation 
the first coat is applied as already described, of polishing ought to be continued until it is 
with the exception that the surface is left rough, quite dry. The moisture, as above directed, must 
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he carefully wiped off, and the wall kept quite , in regard to the pure limes, free from clay and 
dry till all appearance of moisture cease. The iron, that is, without hydraulic properties this 
result of the process depends chiefly on the plaster course is questionable. It was not i^ermitted in 
tor the upper coat being reduced to a very flne Rome ; and lime mortar kept moist has been found 
paste perfectly free from grittiness, and on its suitable for building after the lapse of several 
being, after it is applied to the w'all, rubbed con- hundred years ; lime used hot is seldom thoroughly 
stantly with great care till it is quite dry and has slaked. A common practice in India is to mix the 
acquired a very fine polish. The wall ought then slaked lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the 
to be frequently wiped with a fine clean cloth to summit of which is formed a hollow, which is kept 
remove the moisture, and it may be occasionally constantly filled with water. Shell-lime, so kept 
dusted with Ballapum powder. The stone used and subjected to the usual beating when used, 
t in_polishiDg it is rock-crystal or a white quartz seemed to Mr. Rohde at least as good as when at 

pebme about 3 inches long and broad, the face first burned; hydraulic limes, including of course 

or which has a very fine polish. The wall is rubbed all which become hard under water, ought no 
with this for one or two days, the moisture being doubt to be used hot. At Ternate, and other 
carefully wiped off every morning, and potstone coral islands, coral is largely burned into lime for 
(Ballapum) powder sprinkled on it several times mortar.~~i2oAi/e, 3fSS, 

during the day. When the lime is prepared from CHUNAR or Chanar, an ancient rock fortress 
sea-shells, these are first cleaned and washed, and in the Mirzapur district in the valley of the 
, then calcined with charcoal, care being taken to Ganges. It is perched on the crest of a limestone 

I exclude everything likely to injure the whiteness spur that rises to the height of 150 feet abruptly 

I of the lime ; very white sand only is employed, as from the edge of the stream, on the right or south 

common sand destroys the brilliancy of the plaster, bank. It fell to the British in 1764. The treaty of 

When white sand is not procurable, white rock- Chunar between the subahdar of Oudh and Warren 

crystal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine powder Hastings was signed on the 19th September 1781. 

: may be substituted. Mortar for building consists In the fortress is a state prison in which Trimbukji 

of one part of chunam and two of sand. Imme- Danglia pined avray his last days, hopeless of ever 

diately before being used, the mortar is mixed being able to give a second slip to his enemies. — 

with jagari water, 1 lb. of jagari being allowed It is 17 miles W. of Benares, and 490 miles from 

to every parah of lime. It is used in a much Calcutta.— i. p. 182. 
more fluid state than is the practice in Europe. CHUNAR. Hind. The Platanus orientalis. 
When shell-lime is used in situations requiring a Char-Ohunar lake, the Shalimar garden, was one 
hydraulic cement, it should be mixed with burnt of the great works of Jahangir. — HugeL 
clay in powder; fresh burnt tiles more or less OHUNARU, also Chunari. Hind. Lime- 
I broken are in general conveniently procured. In burners, or workers in lime, as plasterers. 

building the pier at Masulipatam, Captain Buckle CHUN-GHU. Chin. Ailanthus foetida and 
employed a cement consisting of one part of lime, A. giandulosa ; but iilso Cedrela odorata and 
one of the tile dust, and two of sharp river sand, species of Dryandra and Fraxinus. — Smith. 

;and it appeared to answer well. Jagari was OHUND, a Hindu poet and religious reformer, 
j used in the usual proportion ■ of one pound to a but now known only in the former character. He 

I parah of chunam. Limestone abounds in most lived in the time of Prithi-raja, the last Hindu 

f districts of Southern Asia, but the qualities of king of Dehli. He was a monotheist, and, after 

the different varieties are best ascertained by having separately invoked the three persons of 

experiment. When found in large blocks of very the Hindu triad, says that he who believes them 

compact stone, the breaching of it forms a consider- distinct, ‘ hell wiE be his portion.’ His work is a 

able item in the expense. Such stone as yields general history of the period in which he wrote, 

very hydraulic lime is not suited to the purposes It consists of 69 books, comimsing 100,000 

I of ordinary building, unless the precaution is stanzas, relating to the exploits of Prithi-raja ; and 

t taken of keeping the work constantly wet. The every noble family of l^jasthan finds in it some 

best form of kiln for burning stone with charcoal record of their aneestei. It is accordingly 

is given by Captain Smith in his translation of treasured amongst the archives of each race 

Yicat, plate 1, fig. 11 and 12. When wood is having any pretensions to the name of fejput, 
used, the spheroidal form of kiln is recommended. I From this he can trace his martial forefathers. 
It will be found to facilitate the expulsion of i who ‘ drank of the wave of battle’ in the passes 
carbon, if the stone is well moistened in water of Rirman, when ‘ the cloud of war rolled from 

previous to placing it in the kiln. It should be Hiraachil ’ to the plains of Hindustan. The wars 

j remarked that nothing but clean sand should be of Prithi-raja, his alliances, his numerous and 

added to the hydraulic limes; such limes should powerful tributaries, their abodes and pedigrees, 

be used immediately after slaking. When used in make the works of Chund invaluable as historic 

situations requiring hydraulic cement, no more and geographical memoranda, besides being trea- 

water should be used in slaking it than is sufiicient sures in mythology, manners, and the annals of 
to reduce it to a fine dry powder. Magnesian the mind. They are entirely heroic ; each book a 
limes have been found at Salem and in the relation of one of the exploits of Prithi-raja. — 
Tanjore district, where it was used with sue- Tod's Jiajasthm^ l. p. 98, ii. p. 254. 
cess by Captain Cotton in forming the anicuts ; CHUN'HA. Maleal. Solanum Jacqiiini. 

the cement formed with it was stronger than that CHUNDA GUDDA. Tel. Tacca pinnati- 

formed.witli other lime. It should not be im- fida, Z. 

mersed immediately on being used. Much con- CHUNDAO, Chundul, or Chandal. Hind. 
troversy has occurred in regard to the advisability Antiaris saccidora. 

of using the lime while hot; the generally re- CHUNDA SAHIB, a Mahomedan ruler with 
ceived opinion is that it should be so used; but. whom the French sided in their efforts to establish 
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CHUNDEE-MANDAPA. 


CHUNGSAKHAGO. 


themselves in the south of India. In the beginning | CHIINDEA or Chundraka. Beng. Ophioxylon 


of the 18th century, Saadut Allah was ruler of the serpentinum. 

0 Tr_ - j! -«rriA nWTT’MTnP 


centre of the Karnatic^ from 1710 to 1732, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Ali Dost. Ali Dost 
was killed in battle against the Mahrattas, and 


GHUNDRAGHERRI, a town and fortress 11 
miles W.S.W. of the Hindu temple of Tripati, 
which seems to have been founded about A. n. 


was succeeded by his smi, Safdar All Of Ms two 1490, by Narsing’ha, a raja of Vijayanagar of the 
dauo-hters, one married Ohiinda Sahib. Chunda Vaishnava sect. It was occupied as a seat of 


Sahib seized on Trichinopoly in 1736, but the 
place was besieged and taken by the Mahrattas, 
and Chunda Sahib was made captive, and lingered 


Government in 1570 by a successor, Timma raja, 
but in 1644 the ruling sovereign, Sri Ranga Rayel, 
who in 1640 had granted the site of Madras to 


eight years in prison at Tanjore, where he was the English, was driven from his throne by the 

» » 1 .A • Ai: in 1 rATnCTA With ft. 


murdered by the raja. Safdar Ali was assassi- Bijapur army, and in 1646 took refuge with a 

« ... . i \ ....... JP L> nvn-1 Tiri+K Kim +Kri 


nated by his brother-in-law, Murtuzza Ali, leaving former feudatory at Bednore, and with Mm the 
a minor son ; but this youth also was assassinated last of the Vijayanagar dynasty disappeared. ^ 

_ .. . * 1 * Jr J nXTTTlSJ'nX>’IT‘T? A ■nr'TntAfl TfiinT*T/» at 


while Anwar -nd- Din was Ms guardian, and 
Anwar-ud-Din succeeded to the throne as nawah 
of the Karnatic, but fell at the battle of Ambur, 
and is buried in the Jamma mosque of Hyder- 
abad. 

OHUNDEE-MAKDAPA. Sansk. From Chun- 
dee, the goddess Chundee, and Mandapa, a house. 


CHUNDREE. Hind. A printed fabric of 
silk or cotton, made in Kutch, Kattyawar, and 
Gujerat. The design is stamped on the cloth, and 
is caught up and tied with a continuous thread, 
and the piece of cloth is then dyed of the wished- 
for colour. 

CHUNDROOS. Hind. Copal resin. Fineshav- 


This is a kind of temple, with a flat roof. It is iiigs of it are used to stop haemoptysis, made up 
often erected by rich Hindus adjoining to their into a medicine called ‘ Khairwa.’ It is much 


houses, and is designed for the image of Durga used in varnishes.— Gen. JfeA Top. p. 132, 


or Kali. It is built on four sides, with an area 
in the middle . — WanTs Hindus^ ii. p. 3. 


CHUNDRUHASA. Bma, Solanum ferox. 
Chundru-moola, Kaempferia galanga. Chundru 


CHUNDEKIA or Soondekia. Tam. Solanum mullika, Pyrethrum or Chrysanthemum Indieum, 


pubescens. 


CHUNDUK, Chandan, or Chandana, also Ghun- 


CHUNDEL, a tribe of Rajputs scattered in dasaru. Dukh. Sandal-wood. Safed chandan is 


various paii® of the N.W. Provinces, who came sandal- wood. Lal-chandanis thered sanders wood, 
from Mahoba in Bundelkhand. Before the Csesalpiiiia sappan. ^ ^ 



Mahomedan conquest, Mahoba appears to have 
been the capital of a principality that extended to 


the Narbadda, and included the province of inoolee, Urtica tuberosa. 

V . t j At...:- A, — nUTTXrnTTM WAT? T 


CHUNDUNASUN. Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 
Chundun-betoo, Chenopodium album. Chundun- 


Chunderi, which is called after their name. They CHUNDUN HAR. 


are styled Somhansi, but they are not considered ornament. 


to be of pure descent, and their sons are carefully | 
excluded from marriages with the higher clans. ! 
This tribe expelled the Baland tribe from Ajori, 
Burhur, and Mirzapur . — Elliot 
CHUNDELT, a very fine cotton fabric of India, 
so costly as to be used only in native courts. It 
is made from Berar or Amraoti cotton. The 


chief care is bestowed on the preparation of the fabric. 


tliread, which, when of very fine quality, sells for CHUNG. 


its weight in silver. The weavers work in a dark, Pyrus malus • in Pangi and Chenab, Boucerosia 
underground room, the walls of which are kept edulis, also Salix alba, white willow. 


pur|X>sely damp to prevent dust from flying about, 
Umraoti cotton is alone used. — Elliot. 

CHUNDEE KOOP, three hills in Las, of ex- 


The last encloses a basin of liquid mud with the leaves of the wild ginger and cardamom, 


about 250 yards in circumference, in which the 
mud heaves and bubbles up continuously. They 
are called the basins of Raja Ram Chunder. The 
Koops are said to be altogether 18 in number, viz. 


seven in the neighbourhood of Kattyawara, and Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish Gitano, 


eleven between Kej and Gwaddel in Mekran. 


women. 

CHUNDOO. Hind. Fried mince-meat. 
CHUNDOO. Hind. A hanging lamp, made 
of bamboo framew’^ork covered with mica. 


He was unsuccessful as a financier. 

OHUNDRA, Soma, and Indu are epithets for 
the moon. 




A necklace, neck 


CHUNDUS, a scented wood used for the mala 
or chaplets of Hindus. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

CHUNDWASSA. Close to this place are the 
Buddhist caves of Dhumnar, with a Hindu temple 
behind. About 40 miles from Nemuch. 

CHUNE. Maleal. Cathartocarpus fistula. 
CHUNERIA. Hind. An embroidered net 


Hordeum hexastichum, also 


CHUNG, a border race between Nepal and 
Sikkim. They are also called Limbu, Chung 
being the name given to them by the Lepcha. 


tremely light-coloured earth, which rise abruptly They are a hardy, hard - working tribe. They 
from the plain. The largest is 400 feet high, cultivate grain, and rear cows, pigs, and poultry. 


another about 200 feet, and the third is a broken Their huts are made of split bamboo, and thatched 


guyed down with rattans. They drink to excess. 
— Latham. 

GHUNGAR, a wandering houseless race in the 
Panjab, probably the same as the Chinganeh of 


and the English Gipsy. About Dehli the race is 


CHUNDIGAR. GuJ. A bracelet maker ; one called Kunjur, — a word which, in the Panjab, 
w^ho makes armlets of glass or ivory for married properly implies a courtesan or dancing girl. 


■ CHUNGHA, also Chun. Hind. Euphorbia 
Royleana. 

CHUNGI. Hind, Boucerosia aucberi. 
CHUNGI. Hind. A tax gathered daily from 


CHUNDOO LAL, a Khatri, who succeeded Mir grain merchants, being as much grain as a man 
Alam as Peshkar-i-Diwan, of the Hyderabad state, can hold in his hand. 


CHUNG- PEH-LAH, Chin. ■ Wax insect, 
r CHUNGSAKHAGO, a pass in Kunawar lead- 
ing from Chetka to Neilung, on the Jankee or 
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CHUNG-TSEW. 


GllUSSAEK 


Janrmbee brancli of the Ganges. It is a lofty CHURAlSiG or Chor Gaiiga, the founder of the 
pass, probably not under 18,000 feet. Gangavansa dynasty of Orissa. His name is also 

OHHNG-TSEW. Ghin. The CMnese festival written Saranga-deva. He invaded Orissa in a.d. 
of middle autumn. IISI, and his dynasty ended with raja Harsinh- 

GHUNI-BADLI. Hind. A scarf of gold muslin, deo, who in 1217 built Kanarak, the Black 
CHIHSTHA, Bengal horse gram, Gicer aiietinum. Pagoda. Churang was a benefactor to Jaga- 
CHUNNI - MARAM. Tam, Acalypha betu- nath, adorned it, and peopled its neighbourhood, 
liiia. CHURAYKAI. Tam. Gucurbita lagenaria. 

CliUNNI'SAFAID, Hind. Abrus preca- OHUR-CHE, of early European travellers, are 
torius seeds. the Yu-che or Niu-che of the CMnese, the ances- 

GHUNSER. Hind. Gress, garden cress ; tors of the modern Manchu. 

* Lepidum sativum. GHURGH, the female ; Churghela or Churghlo, 

GHUN-SHAW-GAP. Chin. Manis Javanica. the male bird. Hunting hawks, natives of 
GHUNUMEA, a tribe of Chanderbansi Rajputs Cuthee, black-eyed; fastens on the anteio 2 :)e, 
in Jonpur, Azimgurh, and Gorakhpur. — ElUot. and also kills the ‘tuboor,’ a kind of fiorikin. 

GHtJPAO, Pees. A foray ; a charge of CHURL Dukh. A bird ; hence Khan-churi, a 

cavalry, house-sparrow. Churi-mar, a bird-catcher, 

GHUPATHI or Ghapatti. Hind. An un- CHURL Hind. Bracelets of glass, or lac, or 

j leavened wheaten cake. Chapathi-ki bhaji, Mar- metal. Chur, Ghura, or Churi, the bracelet put 

silea quadrifolia. on a newly-married bride, which she wears till 

I OHUPEIN. Hind. Potamogeton gramineus. widowhood. Churgar, ivory bracelet maker. 

I CHUPRA, the chief civil station of Sarun. It GHURIAL. Hind. Aralia Cachemirica. 

is on the left bank of the Ganges, in iat. 25*^ 45' CHURI KI BHAJI. Dukh. Amarantus cam- 

K, and long. 84° 48' E., 30 miles above Patna, pestris, Linn, Churi-saroch, Artemisia scoparius ; 
and 370 miles from Calcutta. also Asparagus Punjabensis and A. elegans. 

I CHUPRI ALU. Hind. Dioscorea globosa ; CHURICA or Charkha. Hind, A cotton- 

properly Safri-alu.^ — Roxh, cleaning jin. It is worked by two people. Two 

GHUPTA-LAO or Ghapta-lac. Hind. Sliell-Iac. men working day and night can clean about 160 
CHUR, Hind, of Kishengunga. Quercus ilex. lbs. each. 

CHUR, in the Panjab, the sweeper caste, many CHURMA. Maleal. Phoenix dactylifera. 

of whom have become followers of Nanak, and CHURO. Sind, An unleavened cake of wheaten 

are commonly called Rungretha Sikh or Mazhabi flour made into dough with clarified butter, and 
Sikh. See Ghura. mixed with brown sugar ; supposed, in Sind, to 

CHUR. Hind., Beng. Properly Chor. The increase the delicacy of the skin. — Bnrto}i's Scinde. 
I shifting alluvial deposits of a great river are so CHURRA, a sanatorium on the KE. frontier of 
called in Bengal — Yide^s Embassy^ India. The mean temperature at 4000 feet is 
CHUR, one of the spurs of the Himalaya, about 66°, or 16° below that of Calcutta ; which, 
12,500 feet in height, composed chiefly of mica allowing for 2^° of northing, gives 1° of tempera- 
schist and clay-slate, with intrusive dykes or ture to every 290 to 300 feet of ascent. In summer 
seams of granite. Boulders of the same rock are the thermometer often rises to 88° and 90° ; and in 
abundant in the valleys. The summit of the the winter, owing to the intense radiation, hoar- 
mountain is composed entirely of granite. — frost is frequent. — Hooker^ Him. Jour, ]i. 

Adams. CHURWA. Hind. Bruised rice. 

CHUR or Churi. Hind. A crest, a top-knot, CHUSAN ARCHIPELAGO, including the 
a tuft of hair. Kweshan group, is a large assemblage of islands 

CHUR. Baluch. a small defile. near the mainland of China, between lat. 29° 

GHURA; Churi. Hind. A knife, a dagger, 20' and 31° H. The Kweshan group consists of 
GHURA, of the Pan jab, are serfs. They are 11 islands. Ghusan island is 51^ miles in circum- 
the direct descendants of the Ghaura or military ference, and the walled city of Ting-hae oh the 
out-castes of the Mahabharata.— TK. W, Hunter. S. side of the island is upwards of one mile in 
GHURA, a tributary state in Gujerat, with a circumference. The Ghusan northern group cou- 
population of 13,793 souls. sists of numerous islands, mostly barren or rocky. 

GHURA, a caste of sweepers ; one of the Ghair Ghusan, the largest island, is the station of a 
Mulazim castes in a village. sub-prefect, and, with the smaller neighbouring 

GHURA. JBeng. Xyris indica, Linn. islands, forms a district called Ting-hae, the name 

GHURA. Hind. Commelyna Bengalensis ; by which it is always spoken of by the mandarins 
also Angelica glauca. among themselves, and which it bears in all the 

GHURA and Tirah are fertile and w’-ell-peopled works published by imperial authority. — Horsh.; 
valleys, enjoying a cool climate; and it was not Meadoios" Desultory Notes, p.%^ \ Marry aVs InMm 
unusual for the Peshawar sirdars and others, Archipelago, p. lf>h. 

who had an undeistanding with the inhabitants, CHUSBAL. Hind. Potamogeton crispus, 
to pass the warm weather in the former of these CHUSHM-i-MAIDAH. Pees. The cat’s eye 
places, which also frequently became a place of gem. 

refuge to the distressed. At Ghura resided Khan CHUSHUL, a place in Ladakh where is a hot 
Bahadur Khan, Afridi, who attained immense spring of a temperature of 96°. The waters are 
influence amongst his tribe from the circum- without taste or smell, but are said to have medi- 
stance of his attendance at court during the sway cinal properties. 

of the Sadozai. Shah Shuja married one of his CHUSSAEE. Hind. Arango, Guj. Large 
daughters, too, and on more than one occasion rough carnelian beads of various sizes and sliapes, 
found an asylum with him, made in Gambay, and formerly extensively used 

. CHURAL. Hind. Lathyrus sativus. in the African slave-trade.— 
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CHUSSUM. 


CHYxVVANA. 


, CHUSSUM. Hixd, Waste silk. ! Sirguja, and Udaipur, The chiefs are tributary. 

CHUTI. Hmi>. Asparagus Panjabensis. ; The races have a strong belief in witchcraft. — 
CHUTIA, the dominant race in Upper Assam ; Imp, Gaz.; Dalton s Ethiology.. 
when the Ahom race from the south swarmed into CHUTKA. Beng. Bauhinia acuminata, 
the valley. The Chutia kingdom was overturned . CHUTNEE is a warm condiment used in every 
by the Ahom chief Chutupha about a.d. 1350, family of India, either prepared fresh daily from 
and great numbers of the Chutia were deported ripe vegetables, or preserved. The following 
and forced to settle in other parts of Assam, as in is a recipe for the Dehli or celestial chutnee: — 
Chutia of the Durrung district ; and still a great Take of green mangoes, raisins, mustard-seed, salt, 
many of the Sadya and Upper Assam population green singer, and garlic, each one seer ; onions 
are Chutias. The Bihiya are of the same family, (none or) half a seer ; dried red chillies, half to 
and, as a tribe of Lalong in Upper Assam, claim to one seer ; moist or soft sugar, one to two seers ; 
be of Chutia descent. The Chutia, long before white wine vinegar, four bottles. The ginger, 
the appearance of the Ahom, had adopted Hindu garlic,aiid onions are to be peeled, and, together with 
customs. They are of a light olive complexion, but the chillies, are to be cut into thin slices previously 
with a flatness of face and a want of sharpness in to being pounded ; the mustard-seed to be washed 
the features. The Deori Chutia are an isolated and dried, then gently bruised and winnowed ; 
colony on the river Dihing in Luckimpur Their the raisins to be w^ashed and freed from the stones ; 
language contains words used by the Garo and the sugar to be made into a thick syrup ; the 
Bodo, but their origin is unknown. They profess mangoes to be picked of their rinds, cut into thin 
Hinduism, but are considered to be a low caste. — slices (some boil them in three bottles of the 
Dalton's Ethi, of Bengal, p. 78. vinegar, adding the fourth when mixing them up 

CHUTIAL. Hind. Rheum emodi. with the other ingredients) and pounded ; the 

CHUTIALLI, a plain in Cutch Gandava. j remaining articles are to be separately pounded, 
CHUTIA NAGPUR, or ChotaNagpore, is a pro - 1 and then the whole is to be incorporated, put 
vince in Bengal and the Central Provinces, lying ! into a stone jar, well closed, and placed in the sun 
between lat. 58' 30" and 24° 48' N., and long. | for a month or two. If put into a glass bottle, it 
83° 22' and 87° 15' E., with an area of 43,001 ; should occasionally be put out in the sun. It wdll 
sq^uare miles, and a population in 1872 of 3,825,571 ! keep good for years. 

souls, two-thirds of them professing Hinduism, | Love-apple Chutnee. Take the love-apple 
and upwards of a million following aboriginal j (Solarium lycopersicum, IJnn,), a large plateful, 
faiths. The Kolarian and Dravidian aboriginal : the rinds and seed to be rejected, and only the 
tribes number 230,034, the semi-Hinduized abori- pulp used ; dried salt fish cut very fine (as if 
gines 101,840, and Hindus 71,749. Chutia Nag- rasped), apiece about two inches square; six 
pur is on the eastern part of the extensive plateau of onions cut into thin longitudinal slices ; eighteen 
Central India, on which the ICoel, the Subunreka, green chillies chopped fine ; dried tamarind, two 
the Damuda, and other rivers have their sources, pice weight (or one ounce), mashed up in about 
It extends into Sirguja, and forms what is called j three or four ounces of water (stones and fibres 
the Upar-ghat or Highland of Jashpnr ; and it is to be rejected) ; salt, a teaspoon ful ; ghi or butter, 
connected by a continuous chain of hills with the five pice weight (or two ounces and a half). First 
Vindhya and Kymor ranges, from which flow put the ghi into a tinned copper vessel placed on 
afiluents of the Ganges, and with the highlands of the fire ; when it is melted, add the onions ; and as 
Amarkantak, on whicli are the sources of the the latter begin to assume a reddish hue, add the 
Narbadda. The plateau is, on the average, about chillies, stirring them well for five minutes. Then 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, with an area add the salt fish, and continue stirring the whole ; 
of about 7000 square miles. It is on all sides when the ghi has nearly evaporated, add the 
difficult of access ; is a well wooded, undulating love-apple, and stir it about for a good while, 
country, diversified by ranges of hills, and it has a Lastly, add the tamarind water and salt, and mix 
genial climate. The nonrAryan tribes had fallen the composition well until it acquires a pretty dry 
back to that refuge from the plains, more than consistence (like that of brinjal chutnee or sarabal). 
half of them, however, being of the race known to This chutnee is only for immediate use, and wiU not 
Europeans as Kol ; the other races in Chutia keep above a day or two. 

Nagpur and its adjoining tracts are the Larka CHUTOOR - ANANA. Sansk. Four-faced; 

Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mimdah, and Santal. The Kol from Chutoor, four, and Anana, a face. 

in former times possessed the whole of Chutia CHUTSALEE. Tibet. Coarse borax from 

Nagpur, which may now be said to be divided Euthog. Chuwa Sirsa, first-class barilla or sajji. 

between them and the Dhangar or Oraon, who CHUTSAO. Chin. Ganjah. 

came from Rotasghur. The chief men in most of CHUTTUR. Beng. Lands cleared for salt- 

the villages are still, however, of the old Mundah making, a salt field. 

or Kol tribe, and they do not intermarry with the CHUYAR, a hill tribe in the range bordering 
Dhangar or Oraon. The greater part of Sing- Bengal on the west, in Ramgurh and the neigh- 
bhum is inhabited by Kol, and they are numerous bouring districts. — ]LiZ.s*o».. 
in Bamanghotty, and dispersed to the vicinities of CHU-YU. Chin. Yam. 

Cuttack (Katak) and Midnapur. They are in a CHYAVANA, in Hindu mythology, is the son 
confused mass of flat- topped hills called pat, of Bhriga, the son of Brahma, by his wife Fuloma. 
capped with a horizontal layer of trap. It is A Rakshasa, or fiend, attempting to carry off 
arranged, for revenue and administrative purposes, Puloma, the child was prematurely born, whence 
into the districts of Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, Sing- his name, from Chya, to fall from. Upon his 
bhum, Manbhum, and the seven small tributary birth, his splendour was such as to reduce the 
states designated the Chutia Nagpur mahals are insulter of his mother to ashes. Having adopted 
Bonai, Chang Bahar, Gangpur, Jashpur, Korea, a life of ascetic devotion, he was so immersed in 
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CHYCHM. 


CICINDELID.E. 


abstraction, that lie became completely covered 
with the nests of white ants. Sukanya, daughter 
of king Sariyati, wandering in the forest, observed 
what she thought two lights in an anthill, and 
thrust in two blades of kusa grass, which, when 
withdrawn, were followed by a flow of blood. 
Much alarmed, the princess repaired to her father 
and related what had happened. The king, con- 
jecturing the truth, immediately went to the spot 
to deprecate the wrath of the rishi, and pacified 
him by giving him the damsel in marriage. After 
being married some time, the Aswini Kumara, 
passing by Chyavana’s residence, conferred upon 
him youth and beauty, in requital of which boons 
he gave them a share in the soma juice offered at 
sacrifices to the gods. The gods, with Indra at 
their head, opposed this grant, and Indra lifted up 
his hand to strike Chyavana dead with Ms thunder- 
bolt, when the sage paralyzed his arm. To appal 
the gods, he created the demon Mada, intoxication 
personified, in terror of whom and of the power of 
the saint, the gods acceded to the participation of 
the Aswini Kumara in divine honours. Indra was 
restored to the use of his arm, and Mada was 
divided and distributed amongst dice, women, and 
wine . — Bhavisliyat Purana and the Dana Dherma 
section of the Mahabharat^ p. 263. 

CHYCHM. Egypt. Cassia absus. 

CHYEBASSA, the chief station of Singbhum. 

CIANDU or Xanadu, a place in China 150 
miles beyond the Great Wall, and ten days’ 
journey from Pekin. It was called Che-min-fu, 
or by the Tartars Kai-min-fn. It was noticed 
by Marco Polo, as there stood that magnificent 
park and palace of the Tartar ruler of China, the 
great Kablai Khan, the description of which set 
Coleridge a-dreaming (ordreaming that he dreamt} 
that wonderful poem which tells how 
* In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 
A spacious pleasure dome decree.’ 

A later traveller mentioned how this lord passed 
the summer at a certain place which is called 
Sandu, situated towards the north, and the coolest 
habitation in the world. — Yule^ Cathay^ i. p. 134. 

CICCA DISTICHA. Linn. 


Karaita, ... , Beng, Valla rugn, . , , Tam. 

Charaita, .... Hind. Ntdlaguli, Golimidi, Tel. 
Chota charaita, . ,, 

This plant is common in various parts of Southern 
India, as at the mouth of the Adyar river in the 
environs of Madras. The whole plant is bitter, 
and much used by the natives as a stomachic, 
being also somewhat laxative. It is used as one 
of the Chiretta plants. — p. 460 ; Clegliorn. 

OICEE ARIETIKUM. Chick-pea. 


Himis, Humuzr, . Aeab. 
Chunnai, But-kale, Beng. 
Chunna, Batoola, ,, 
Ku-lo-pai, . . . Buem. 

Kadalay, ... Tam. 

Harbarah, . . , Dukh. 

Homos, .... Egypt. 
Bengal gi’am, . . Eng. 

Ohenna, .... GuJ. 


Channa, 

Cece, . . 

Nakhud, , 

Chola, 

Clieunaka, 
Garvanzos, 

Sanaga, Sanagaloo. 
Chanaka, 
Hari-inandhakamu, 


Hind. 

It. 
Panj. 
Fees. 
Sansk. ' 
Sp. 
Tel. 


This valuable pulse is much prized in India, and 
in the more northern provinces of Plindustan, 
where it is common. The natives use it, parched 
and ground, mixed with wheat flour. Split with 
the hand-mill and steeped, it forms there the 
principal food of horses and all cattle. These, 
and barley roasted and ground, form a mixture 
called suttoo, given to horses. Each pod con- 
tains a single pea. Col. Sykes counted 179 seeds 
on one plant. When parched it tastes not unlike 
the roasted cashew nut, and is often used by the 
people of Northern India for food. Its composi- 
tion per cent, is,— moisture, 10*80; starchy matter, 
62*20 ; nitrogenous, 19*32 ; fatty or oily matter, 
4*56; mineral constituents (ash), 3*12. It con- 
stitutes, after wheat, the chief food of the lower 
class in Spain. It is grown extensively by the 
Burmese, especially in Burma. The fresh plant 
has an acid reaction ; and if clothes are placed in 
a field of it in the dewy morning, and then wrung 
out, they give an acid infusion. — Powell; Roxh. ; 
O'Sh.; Ainslie; Maso7i. See Chnna. 

CICHORIUM INTYBUS. Linn. Chicory. 


Shikoriah, . . . Aeab. 
Suchal-hand, . Chenab. 
Ku-tsai, Ku-ku, . Chin. 
Ku-mai-tsai, Tu, . „ 

Chicory, . . . . Eng. 


Kichorion, . 
Kasni (seeds), 
Hinduba, 
Hand-gul, . 


Gr. 
. Hind. 

Kaghan, 


Pliyllanthus longifolius, R. | Averrhoa acida, Linn. 


Beng, 


Harfarnri, . . . Hind. 
ChirimijCheremin, Malay. 
Nelli, .... Maleal. 
Cheramhola, * . . Port. 

Rata nelli, . * . . Singh. 

Arunelli, . Tam., Tel. 
Eaclia usirike, . ,, ,, 


Nuri, Nnbari, 

Clieramella, . . ,, 

Hurriphal, Nubi, . ,, 

Theui-bau-h’soke- 

gyee, .... Burm, 

Country gooseberry, Eng. 

Otabeite ,, ,, 

Chelmeri, . . . Hind. 

A small tree, leaves pinnate, from one to two 
feet long, scattered about the ends of the branches. 
Its flowers small, and of a reddish colour. It is 
commonly cultivated in the gardens of India, all 
over the Tenasserim Provinces, and is planted by 
the Burmese, who value its fruit higlily. It bears 
some resemblance to a gooseberry both in appear- 
ance and taste, and yields a roundish subacid 
fruit about the size of a large marble. The fruit 
is largely used as an article of food, raw or 
cooked, or in pickles or preserves. Leaves are 
sudorific, and seeds cathartic. Wood inferior. — 
Roxh. iii. 672 ; Ainslie., 222 ; O'Sh. 551 ; Maso7i. 

CICENDIA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Adans. 


Gentiana hyssopifolia, L, 
Exacum hyssopifolium, 
Willde. 

Adenema liyssoxnfolia, 
Don, 


Gentiana verticillata, L. 
Slevogtia verticillata, D. 
Lon. 

Hippion hyssopifoliiim, 
f^prmrj. 


Two varieties of this are grown in many parts 
of India, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. 
Wild chicory vegetates luxuriantly during the 
summer in Kashmir, and in the Pan jab during 
the cold season. It grows there up to 5500 feet, 
andin Lahoul up to 9500 feet; and the young 
plant is used as a vegetable. The seeds are used 
in medicine, and are consequently kept in the 
bazars. Seeds of both varieties appear to be 
officinal, being considered carminative and cordial. 
The root also is used medicinally. The roots 
contain nitrate and sulphate of potash, mucilage, 
and some bitter extractive principle. An infusion 
of chicory mixed with syrup causes a thickening 
of the liquid. The root, Bekh Kasni, Hind., is 
used as a tonic and demulcent in fever and 
dyspepsia, and is largely used to adulterate coffee 
in England. This and C. endivia are raised and 
eaten by the Chinese as pot herbs. — Honigherger^ 
p. 25; L L. Stewart, M.D., p. 408 ; Smith. 

CICINBELIBiE, a family of the Coleoptera. The 
genera common in India are Therates, Tricondyla, 
and Colliuris ; the two former are characteristic 
of a southern range, while the latter is abundant 
throughout the eastern continent. The ^ most 
splendid of the race abound in Nepal. Cicindela 
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heros and C. gloriosa also occur, the latter of a 
rich velvety green colour. 

CTCONIA, a genus of birds of the order Gral- 
latores, Ciconia alba, the white stork, occurs in 
Europe, Asia, North Africa ; is migratory, and is 
common in India during the cold season in immense 
flocks in Lower Bengal. Ciconia nigra, or black 
stork of Europe, Asia, North Africa, is not un- 
common in India. 

CICUTA VIROSA. Boyle. 

Kan-pen, . . , Chin, jZahri ^gal, . . Kash. 

Devil’s salep, . . Eng. Salep-i-shaitan, , Pees. 

Poison turnip, , . „ 

Occurs in Kashmir. — Royle^ p. 426. See Coniura. 
CID of Spain, the Arabic term Sayyad, lord, by 
which all the descendants of Mahomed are styled. 
It was bestowed as an honorific distinction on a 
brave Christian knight, who opposed the Maho- 
inedans in Spain. 

CIDER or Cyder, the wine of the apple. It is 
made in Britain, on the continent of Europe, and 
in the United States. There was a manufacture 
of cider by the maharaja of Kashmir upon a 
large scale. — Faulkner; McCulloch, 

CIGARS. 

Chutta, » . . Hind. I Shruttu, , . , . Tam. 
Uokok, . . . Maleal. \ T’siitta, . . . . Til. 

Cigars are made all over the south and east of 
Asia, but the most celebrated are those of Manilla, 
of Chinsurah in Bengal, of the islands or Lunka of 
the Godavery, of Trichinopoly, and of Dindigul, 
in the peninsula of India. 

CIMERII, Cimbri, or Oarari, a Getic race, who 
entered Europe from Asia. Herodotus (Melpo- 
mene, p. 190) says the Cimmerians, expelled by 
the Massagetse, migrated to the Crimea. Here 
were the Thyssagetse or western Getae j and 
thence both the Getae and Cimbri found their way 
to the Baltic. Rubruquis, the Jesuit traveller, 
describing the monuments of the Comani in the 
Dasht-i-Kipchak, whence these tribes came, says 
Hheir monuments and circles of stones ^ like 
the Celtic or Druidical remains of Europe.’-— 
CINCHONA, a genus of plants of the order 
Cinchonacese, natives of South America. Joseph 
de Jussieu, in his history of Peru, relates that in 
1600 a Jesuit, who had a fever at Malacotas, was 
cured by Peruvian bark. In 1638 the Countess 
Anna of Chinchon was suffering from tertian fever 
and a^me at Lima, whither she had accompanied 
the viceroy, her husband. The corregidor of 
Loxa, Don Juan Lopez de Canizaries, sent a parcel 
of powdered quinquina bark to her physician, 
Jua de Vega, assuring him that it was a sovereign 
and infallible remedy for tertiana. It was ad- 
ministered to the countess, who was 62 years of 
age, and effected a complete cure. This countess, 
returning with her husband to Spain in 1640, 
brought with her a quantity of the healing bark. 
Hence it was sometimes called ‘countess’ bark’ 
and ‘countess’ powder ; ’ and Linnseus, long after, 
named the whole genus of quinine-bearing trees, 
ill her honour, Chinchona. By modern writers 
the first h has usually been dropped, and the word 
is now almost invariably spelled in that way, 
instead of the more etymological Chinchona. The 
Jesuits afterwards made great and effective use of 
it in their missionary expeditions, and it was a 
ludicrous result of their patronage, that its use 
should have been for a long time opposed by 
Protestants and favoured by Catholics. In 1679, 


Louis XIV. bought the secret of preparing quin- 
quina from Sir Robert Talbot, an English doctor, 
for 2000 louis-d’or, a large pension, and a title. 
Under the Grand Monarch it was used at dessert, 
mingled with Spanish wine. 

The British, in British India, Ceylon, and 
Burma, and the Dutch in Java, have successfully 
introduced several of the species, — at Neddiwat- 
tam, Pykara, Kalhatti, and Ootacamund, in many 
private plantations, also in Wynad, in the Baba- 
booden, and hills of Biligiri Rangam ; also in 
Ceylon ; also at Darjiling, in the Doons of the N.W. 
Provinces, and in Sikkim; and the Travancore 
Government has likewise aided in their diffusion, 
by selling seed and seedlings; also in Burma it 
has been planted near Toungboo, at Than-toung- 
gyee in the Sitang division; likewise on the 
Khassya hills. The better known species are C. 
Boliviana, calisaya, condaminea, cordifolia, lanci- 
folia, lucumaefolia, magnifolia, mici*antha, nitida, 
oblongifolia, officinalis, ovata, Pahudiana, Peru- 
viana, purpurea, succirubra, and scrobiculata. 

The commercially valuable species are, — 

C. officinalis, var. condaminea, var. bonplandiaiia, 
var. y. crispa, crown bark ; of Loxa region. 

C. succirabra, Pavon., red bark ; west slopes of Cliim- 
I borazo. 

I C. l^itayensis, etc., C. lancifolia, 0. cordifolia, Colom- 
bian bark ; Colombian region. ^ 

C. nitida, C. micrantha, C. Peruviana, grey barks ; of 
Huanuco region in North Peru. 

C. calisaya, yellow bark ; in Bolivia and South Peru. 

Cinchona calisaya bark, of the best kinds, of 
South America, yields, on the average, 3*8 per 
cent, of quinine. That of the variety 0. Jose- 
phiana, 3*2 per cent. One variety, grown in 
Java from seeds transmitted by Mr. Ledger, yields 
nearly 10 per cent, of quinine; but in Java and 
Ceylon 13 per cent, of quinine has been obtained, 
and from Ledgeriana plants grown on the Neil- 
ghenies, 11 per cent. ; and it is recognised that 
the yield of the plants is the sole guide in planting. 
The treatment of the trees, by barking, mossing, 
and shaving their bark, adds greatly to their yield 
of quinine. Up to 1880, the quantity of quinine 
imported into British India was about 10,000 lbs., 
value about £40,000. In Madras there have been 
the following gratifying comparisons between ex- 
penditure and revenue : — 

Year, Expenditure. Revenue. Profit. 

1876- 77, . Es. 1,18,742 1,18,960 218 

1877- 78, , 1,34,228 3,71,071 1,36,843 

1878- 79, ,■ 1,44,179 4,30,908 2,86,729 

1879- 80, . 1,56,708 4,89,731 3,33,023 

Cinchona barks imported into London from 

June 1879 to June 1880 amounted to 6,002,330 lbs. 
from Colombia, and 959,030 lbs. from all other 
parts of South America. India and Ceylon, 
1,172,060 lbs. ; Java (to Amsterdam), .70,088 lbs. ; 
Jamaica, 21,140 lbs. In September 1882, at a 
sale of barks from the Madras Government plan- 
tations, the following table shows the prices realized 
as compared with those of the sale on 11th Jan. : — 


Description of 
Bark. 

Weight of 
bales— lbs. 

Jan. 11. 

Rs.. 

Sept. 4. 

Rs. 

Mossed crown, 

104 to 108 

343 to 345 

353 to 360 

Natural, . , 

102 to 107 

243 

245 to 267 

Branch, . . 

104 to 111 ; 

average 

60 

Natural red, , 

102 

111 to 120 

, 121 to 126 
bale of 1001b. 

Mossed red, . 

100 

147 to 151 

158 to 182 

Do. 

102 1 

none 

170 to 172 

Branch red, . 

102 

73 

73 

Do. 

102 1 


80 
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•i In 1881, in Ceylon, almost all estates had trees 

planted along road-sides, or in the midst of the 
j- coffee, or in places where the coffee trees had 

t died out; but in other estates almost the whole 

t acreage had been planted with them, in regular 

I row's betw’^een the lines of coffee. They are said 

: to grow in the Yatiyantota district on the western 

slope, at 500 feet ; and at Kalutura, about 30 
miles S. of Colombo, nearly at the sea level. The 
: number of cinchona plants growing in Ceylon at 

the beginningof 1881 was estimated in Fergusson’s 
^ Handbook at from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000. 0. 
succirubra was the most “numerous, being reckoned 
at more than one half. The remainder consists of 
0. officinalis and C. calisaya, with such varieties 
as C. Ledgeriana and C. pubescens. The export 
from Ceylon of cinchona bark for the eleven years 
1869 and 1871 to 1880, shows an increase from 
^ 28 oz., value Es. 50, in 1869, to 1,161,989 lbs. in 

I 1880, value Rs, 12,00,000 : — 

1 ' ' 

I 1869, . . 28 o 2 ., . . . Value, Rs. 50 


1871, . . 80 packages, , . . 313 

1872, . 11,547 lbs. and 694 packages, 64,102 

1873, , 44,836 „ . . . . 32,667 

1874, . 40,354,, .... 25,277 

1875, . 19,152 „ . . . . 17,963 

1876, . 14,932 „ and 1 package, . 14,720 

1877, . 72,127 ,, and 1 „ . . 88,738 


1878, . 186,797 lbs. , , Value, Es. 1,71,292 

1879, . 507,368 . . . . 5,19,086 

1880, 1,161,989 ,, . , . {say) 12,00,000 

The organic constituents of cinchona barks are, 

— quina, chincbonia, aricina, quinidia, cliinchon- 
idia, qumic, tannic, and quinovic acids, chinchona 
red, etc. ; in medicinal forms, quinine, chinchoni- 
dine, quinidine, chinconine. The quill bark stripped 
from saplings, just as cinnamon is prepared, is 
found to be rich in quinine. The bark that is 
obtained at Sikkim is all made into a febrifuge in 
a factory on the estate. This febrifuge is said 
to be quite as efficacious as quinine, and it is 
much cheaper, and very easily made. The cost 
is Rs. 9*3 *10^ per lb., or about 9 annas per ounce. 

On the Neilgherries, nearly every species has 
been planted in the several plantations, the pre- 
ference being given to G. succirubra, C. officinalis, 
and C. pubescens. C. lanceolata was also culti- 
vated during 1877-80. Succirubra and officinalis 
were the best of the available kinds for cultivation 
upon the high Neilgherry plantations. On 31st 
March 1882, there were 183,498 C. succirubra and 
551,307 0. officinalis plants in permanent plan- 
tation, 552 plants of Ledgeriana, 1874 of C. 
micrantba, 44 of Pitayensis, 9613 of ‘hybrids and 
others ; ’ only 8 left of 120 C. Garthagena, and 5 
of 15 0. Santa Fe plants raised early this year. 


Statement showing the Out-turn and Disposal of Cinchona Bark at the Government Plantations in India 
during each of the official years 1876-77 to 1881-82. 


Neilgherry Plantations. | 1876-77. | 

CO 

so 

r-t 

1878-79. 

1879-80, 

1S80-8L 

1S81-S2. 

Gut-turn of bark collected during the year, 

1 Expoi'ted for sale in England, . 

^ Issued to Madras Medical Department, 

,, Calcutta, ..... 

„ Bombay, 

„ Private parties, .... 

Total, . 

103,3411bs. 

88,708 

952 

138,8081bs. 

146,632 

4,330 

1,000 

114,3201bs. 

105,101 

3,611 

100 

1,500 

179,2991bs. 

173,539 

2,000 

2,000 

20 

243,2451bs. 

235,527 

2,66*0 

1 5,096 

242,0521bs. 

232,467 

1,66*0 

10,278 

89,6601bs. 

151,9621bs. 

110,2121bs. 177,5591bs. 

242,6231bs. 

243,7451bs. 


Statement showing the Expenditure, Produce, and Receipts at the Government Cinchona Plantations in 
India for each of the official years 1876-77 to 1881-82. 


Total expenditure, 

Produce in bark, 

Rate per lb. realized by sale, 

Receipts by sales in England, 
Miscellaneous local receipts, 

:■ Total, 



Rs. 59,630 
103,3411bs. 
Rs. 1*10*8 

Rs. 1,05,974 
4,483, 

Rs. 69,771 
138,S081bs. 
Rs. 3*13*5 

Rs.3,41,272 

17,479 

Rs. 73,682 
114,3201bs. 
Rs. 2*9*5 

Rs. 3,79,789 
20,564 

Es. 79,724 
179,2991bs. 
Rs. 3*0*0 

Rs.3,21,963 

21,852 

Rs. 96,105 
243,2461bs. 
Rs. 2*8*0 

Es. 4, 06, 000 
26,200| 

Rs. 1,12,392 
242,052Ibs. 
Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Rs. 24,844 

R.s.1,10,457' 

Rs.3,58,751 

Rs. 4 , 00 , 353 ' 

Rs.3,43,815 

Es. 4 , 32,200; 

Rs. 24,844 




In the year 1880-81 the cinchona factory at 
Darjiling disposed of 8600 lbs. of febrifuge ; the 
plantation harvested a crop of 348,560 lbs. of 
bark. The earnings for the year amount to 80,290 
rupees, representing a dividend of 8 per cent, on 
the capital of the plantation ; exclusive of the 
saving which Government derive from substituting 
the febrifuge for quinine in public hospitals and 
dispensaries. This saving Dr. King estimated at 
4|- lakhs for the year, — almost the value of half 
the capital expenditure on the plantation.^ The 
Government encouraged competition by their free 
sale of seed ; and in 1879-80 as much as 1711 lbs. 
of seed were distributed. They had 847 acres 
under cultivation ; and at the end of 1879-80 
there“were 677,360 plants in permanent planta- 
tion. The people of India owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Clements Markham for bringing 
cinchona to them, and they should exercise it while 


he still lives. It is one of the largest boons con- 
ferred on India and its people. He went and 
resided in South America. He published (1862) 
his travels in Peru and India, while superintending 
the collection of cinchona plants and seeds ; and 
in 1880 his ‘ Peruvian Bark ’ gave a popular ac- 
count of the introduction of cinchona cultivation 
into British India. 

Cinchona calisaya is found to be a very vari- 
able species in Sikkim ; and its variations are not 
confined to the form of leaves and flowers, but 
extend also to the chemical constitution of the 
bark, some of the varieties grown in Sikkim con- 
taining nearly eight per cent, of pure quinine, 
while the bark of others yields very little of quinine 
or of any other useful alkaloid. But the differences 
in external form and of richness in alkaloid are not 
related to each other in any very definite way ; 
and trees, of wdiich the leaves and flowers are so 
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much alike as to be uudistinguishable from dried j 
specimens, have been found to yield bark of quite 
diiferent chemical composition. In Java the 
Dutch have a variety of calisaya, the bark of which 
is richer in quinine than any bark ever imported 
from South America ; some of the Dutch samples 
having yielded on analysis the extraordinary 
amount of 13*7 per cent, of quinine. They had 
been raised from a parcel of seed purchased in 
1866 by the Dutch Government from Mr. Ledger. 
Mr. Ledger got them from a half-caste, who would 
not tell where he collected them, and who was 
murdered soon after ; the exact locality in Bolivia 
where they were gathered, therefore, remains un- 
known. Mr. Ledger's seed produced 6300 trees, 
which have since been largely propagated from. 
The 6300 plants all ^ree in being rather shahby- 


yielders of quinine, and produces, besides, cin- 
chonidine, but yields little of other alkaloids. Its 
varieties do not all furnish bark of equal value. 
It grows under conditions more limited than those 
of C. succiruhra, and it is not so easily propagated. 
The Santa Fe variety ascends the Andes of New 
Granada up to 10,000 feet, and produces the 
highly valuable soft Colombia hark. 

Cinchona cordifolia, Miitis.^ grows on the Andes 
of Peru and New Granada, at bet'ween 6000 and 
8000 feet elevation, and yields the hard Cartagena 
bark, or lYest Pitaya bark, one extremely rich in 
alkaloids. It is hardy, glows with rapidity and 
vigour. The thickest bark is obtained in the 
highest altitudes, where it has the action of misty 
clouds. 

Cinchona hasskarliana, Miq. In Java, some of 


looking trees, averaging in height 25 feet, and girth- the best results were obtained from this species, 
ing at 6 feet from the ground 27 inches. _ They j as yet not critically identified. 


have tall stems, and rather small, lax, conical heads, 
the branches of which are more or less distinctly 
arranged in tiers. The cinchonas under favour- 
able circumstances become large trees, and have 
the handsomest foliage of the forest. The leaves 
are lanceolate, glossy, and vividly green, traversed 
by rich crimson veins ; the flowers hang in clus- 
tering pellicles like lilacs, of deep rose-colour, 
and fill the vicinity with rich perfume. Nineteen 
varieties of cinchona were established by Dr. Wed- 
dell. The cascarilleros of S. America divide the 
species into a category of colours, according to the 
tinge of the bark ; there are yellow, red, orange, 
violet, grey, and white cinchonas. The yellow, 
among which figm’e the Cinchona calisaya, Ian ci- 
folia, condaminea, micrantha, pubescens, etc,, are 
placed in the first rank; the red, orange, and 
grey are less esteemed. This arrangement is in 
proportion to the abundance of the alkaloid 
quinine, used in medicine instead of the bark 
iteelf . The following prices have been realized in 
London : — 

0. succirtibra, red hark, 2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per Ih. 

C. calisaya, C. frutex, C. vera, yellow bark, 2s. lOd. to 
7s. perlh. 

C. officinalis, var. (a) TJritusinga, Loxa hark, var. (6) Coii- 
daminea, select crown hark, 2s. lOd. to 7s, 

0. crispa, fine crown bark, 2s. lOd. to 6s. 

<J. nitida, genuine gi'ey bark, Is. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

C. sp. undetermined, fine grey bark, Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 
C. micrantha, grey bark, Is. 8d. to 2s, 9d, 

O. Peruviana, finest grey bark, Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

O. j>abudiana. 

Plants of the C. Ledgeriana from Java have been 
sold at 500 rupees a thousand ; and price for seed 
paid for this variety, £226 per ounce. This seed 
was taken from trees of a superior kind, of a good 
age, the bark of which had been tested, and the 
firm advertised the seed in Java. The 1880-81 
crop of Madras amounted to 250,271 lbs., against 
183,984 lbs. in 1879-80. 234,736 lbs. were sup- 
plied to the home market, 5096 lbs. to a firm in 
Madras, and 2000 Ihs. to the Bombay Medical De- 
partment, leaving a balance of 8439 lbs. in store. 
Experiments are still (1882) being made to de- 
termine the merits of the grassing and mossing 
systems. Low-country coolies were employed as 
labourers with success. 

' Cinchona calisaya, Ruiz, and Pavon . , grows on 
the Andes of Peru, New Granada, and Bolivia, at 
5000 to 6000 feet above' the sea. It attains a 
height of 40 feet. It yields the yellow hark, also 
part of the crown bark. It is one of the richest 
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Cinchona lancifolia, Mutis.., considered by 
Weddell a variety of C. officinalis. It grows in 
places where the mean annual temperature is that 
of Rome, with, however, less extremes of heat and 
cold. It yields j>art of the Pitaya hark of com- 
merce. 

Cinchona micrantha, Ruiz, and Pavon., grows 
on the Cordilleras of Bolivia and Pern to a height 
of 60 feet, and from it part of the grey and of the 
Huanuco hark as well Lima bark are obtained. It 
is comparatively rich in cinchonine and quinidine, 
and also contains quinine. 

Cinchona nitida, Ruiz, and Pavon., grows in 
the Andes of Peru and Ecuador to a height of 
80 feet, and yields part of the grey and Huanuco 
bark, also the Lima bark. It contains predomi- 
nantly cinchonine and quinidine. 

Cinchona officinalis, Lindt., is partly C. conda- 
minea, Humholdt It grows on the Andes of New 
Granada and Peru, at a height of 6000 to 10,000 
feet, and yields the crown or brown Peruvian 
bark, besides part of Loxa bark. It is compara- 
tively rich in quinine and cinchonidine. Super- 
abundance of moisture is particularly pernicious 
to this species. The temperature of the middle 
regions of the Andes where this tree grows is 
almost the same as that of the Canary Islands, 
The crispelia variety endures a temperature occa- 
sionally as low as 27° Fahr. 

Cinchona pitayensis must also be referred to C. 
officinalis as a variety. It attains a height of 60 
feet, and furnishes also a portion of the Pitaya 
hark. In Upper India it has yielded in some 
instances the unprecedented quantity of 11 per 
cent, alkaloids, nearly 6 per cent, quinine, the 
rest quinidine and cinchonine. This plant is now 
annihilated for bark purposes in its native forests. 

Cinchona succiruhra, Pavon,, a tree of the mid- 
Andes regions of Peru and Ecuador, yielding the 
red Peruvian bark, rich in quinine and cinchonidine. 
It attains a height of 40 feet. It is this species 
which is most largely cultivated in the moun- 
tains of Bengal. This has proved the hardest 
species in Sikkim; it grows under a wide range 
of conditions, and seeds freely ; all its varieties 
produce bark of great value, yielding an average 
of 4 per cent, of alkaloids. Beetles (a male stag- 
beetle, family Lucanidse) have been found feeding 
on the renewed bark (after shaving) of succiruhra 
trees in Maskeliya. The female has much shorter 
mandibles, and is said to use them in forming a 
hole in the trunks of trees for the reception of its 
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eggs. Westwoofl says (i. p. 187) the perfect 
insect feeds on the honey-dew upon the leaves of 
the oak ; they also feed upon the sap exuding from 
the wounds of trees, which they lap up with their 
finely ciliated maxillse and lower lip. It has been 
supposed that the larva of this insect, which chiefly 
hides in the willow and oak, remaining in that 
state several years, is the animal so much esteemed 
by the Romans as a delicacy , and named cossus. The 
injury which it causes is often very considerable, 
boring not only into the solid wood, but also into 
the roots of the tree. The stag-beetle found in 
Maskeliya was a male, with immense mandibles, 
and greatly resembles Lucanus cervus, the common 
stag-beetle of Europe .— Ceylon ; Von 
JVLtielleVm ■ 

CINCHOR ACE/E, the coffee tribe of plants, of 
which there are 238 genera and 870 species. Of 
these, 729 species are known to occur in the south 
and east of Asia, viz. in Zanzibar, Timor, Persia, 
Japan, each three; in Arabia four, and in India 
695. 


CINNABAR. 


Zuixjefer, .... Arab. Guluga, . . . Malay. 
Shwui-yin, Tan-sha, Chin. Sedilengam, . . Maleal. 

Ohu-sha, Shin-sha, „ Shangarf,. . . . Pees. 

Hung,. . . . . ,, Inghxilum, . . Sansk. 

Pak Shangbarf, . Duke. Shadilingam, . . Tam. 

Hingda, Hingra, .Hind. Inghilikam, . Tam., Tel. 
Durdar, Hingur, . ,5 

This is found in commerce, native and manu- 
factured. It is the red or bi-sulphu ret of mercury. 
The best native cinnabar is red, heavy, brilliant, 
of a high colour, and free from earthy or stony 
matter. It is found in various places, chiefly in 
quicksilver mines, being one of the ores of that 
metal. It occurs native in China abundantly in 
Shen-si ; and all the quicksilver (shwin yin, water 
silver, i.e. hydrargyrum) not imported into China 
is there obtained from this ore, by a rude process 
of burning brushwood in the wells, and then col- 
lecting the metal after condensation. Cinnabar 
is brought from the mines of China in the form 
of a coarse shining powder, with a varying depth 
of red colour. The finest is used as a pigment, 
and in making red lacquer for varnishing. Cin- 
nabar has been discovered at Bassein, in Borneo, 
in a mountain range called Bungo, extending 
between two branches of the Sarawak river. It 
yields 8-i per cent, of quicksilver. For making 
artificial cinnabar, when two parts of mercury 
and one of sulphur are triturated together, the 
mercury gradually disappears, and the whole 
assumes the form of a black powder. When this 
is heated red hot, it sublimes, and if a proper 
vessel be placed to receive it, a cake is obtained 
of a fine red colour, which, when reduced to a 
fine powder, is known by the name of vermilion. 
Artificial cinnabar is largely manufactured in Cal- 
cutta, and in small quantities at Surat. It has 
been employed in medicine by the Hindus from 
time immemorial, to salivate their patients, causing 
them to inhale its fumes. Cinnabar is entirely 
volatile from a slip of talc, while the impurities 
remain behind. Compound cinnabar ointment 
is Captain Aitkin’s useful ringworm ointment.— 
Williams^ Middle Kingdom ; Mason ; Beng. Pliar,; 
Thoinsnn’s Chemistry, 

CINNAMCMUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Lauracese, confined to Eastern 
and Sotithern Asia. The species are — - 


albifloritm, Nepal, 
aromaticuin, of GMna, 
camphora, China, Japan, 
caudatum, Nepal, 
culitlawan, ^ Moluccas, 
Oochin-Ohina. 
cassia, S. China, 
dubium, Ceylon, 
dulce, China, 
eucalyptoides, Malabar. 


incrs, Peninsula of India, 
Malayana. 

multiflorum, of Ceylon, 
nitidum, Sumatra, 
obtusifolium, of Ceylon, 
ovalifolium, of Ceylon, 
pauciflorum, of Sylhet. 
recurvatum, China, 
villosum, Ceylon. 
Zeylanicum, Ceylon, 


CINNAMCMUM ALBIFLCRUM. Nees. 

0. camphoratum, Bl. I Laurus cassia, Moxh. 

0 . tamala, A'. Wees. | 

Dalchini, Tajkalmi, HiND. | Tez-bal, Tejpat, Hind. 

This tree grows in Tiperah, Nepal, Kumaon, 
and the Panjab ; is not uncommon in the Hima- 
I laya east of the Sutlej ; grows sparingly at about 
i 5000 feet as far as the Ravi, and probably in 
Hazara, Part at least of the officinal bark and 
leaves are probably derived from this tree. The 
former is given for gonorrhoea, and the latter are 
used in rheumatism, being considered stimulant. 
Its timber does not appear to be valued. — 
Stewart; Powell, 

CINNAMCMUM AROMATICUM. Nees. 

C, cassia, Blume, | Laurus cinnamomum, 

Laurus cassia, Nees^ t. 3. ] Andr. Bepst, 

A tree of considerable size, said to grow in the 
dry sandy districts lying N.W. of the town of 
Fai-foe, between lat. 15° and 16° N. It is said 
to produce the cinuamon of China and Cochin- 
China, as also cassia bark and the aromatic fruits 
called cassia buds.^ — Royle ; Wight; Voigt. 

CINNAMCMUM CITRICDCRUM. Tim, Pan- 
garee Kurundu gass, Singh. A tree of Ceylon, 
growing to a height of 20 or 30 feet in the Sufra- 
gam district, at an elevation of 1000 to 2000 feet. 
It is distinguished by the venation of its leaves, 
and by the truncated cup of the fruit. The bark 
has much of the odour of citronella oil, intermixed 
with something of the fragrance of common cin- 
namon. — Thw. Zeyl, p. 253^. 

CINNAMCMUM CULITLAWAN. Nees. 
Laurus culitlawan, Eoxb. 1 Cortex caryophylloides, 

L. caryophyllus, Lour, { Buinph. 

A native of Amboyna, especially in Leitimoo, 
near the villages of Sava Rutton and Ema. It 
also grows in Cochin-Chma. The bark when dry 
is aromatic like cloves, but less pungent and 
sweeter. It has some astringency, and owes its 
medicinal activity to a combination of volatile oil, 
resin, and bitter extractive. It is used in dys- 
peptic complaints, diarrhoea, etc. The natives of 
Amboyna use the oil in both as an internal medi- 
cine and as a stimulating liniment. — Roxh, iii. 
p, ^ Voigt; Eng. Cyc, 

CINNAMCMUM DULCE. Nees. 

0. CMnensis, M. | Laurus dulcis, Roxh. 

A small tree of China, leaves and bark of a 
sweet aromatic taste and odour. — Roxh. ii. 203. 

CINNAMCMUM EUCALYPTOIDES. Nees. 
Grows on the mountains of Malabar. Its leaves 
I have a strong acrid dove-like odour, and taste 
somewhat tinctured with camphor. It is the 
Laurus Malabatharica. ‘ Sapor et odor foliorum 
fortis et acris caryophyllorum cum levi caraphoi'se 
tinctura.’— iVee^; Roxh.; Wall, Cat. 

CINNAMCMUM INERS. Reinw. 


0. nitidum, JSooJcer. 

0. eucalyptoides, Nees. 
Theet-kyarb-ho, . BU] 
Len-kyau, . * , * „ 

Kaddoo-lavanga, . O, 
Dar-chini, . . . Hi 


, C. Rauwolfii, Blume. 

^ees. C. carna, Bheede. 

Bubm. Ran-dal chini, , Mahe, 
„ ICat-karua, . Maleal. 
. Gan. Sembela ; Puli pilla, Tam. 
Hind. Pachaku, .... Tel. 


CINKAMOMUM LITSE^FOLIUxM. 


CIRCAR. 



This tall tree grows along the whole range of 
the W. Ghats, and in the hilly parts of Malabar and 
Konkans ; also in Monlmein, Ataran, Ghapedong, 
Penang, and Java. It is supposed to yield part 
of the cassia and cinnamon of commerce. Its 
leaves, on being bruised, have a strong spicy smell ; 
the wood is fine, even-grained, and supposed very 
good, but the carpenters are not acquainted with 
it. — Dr. Gibson ; Wight^ Ic. 

GINNAMOMUM LITSEiE FOLIUM. Thw. 
Koodoo-Kurundu gass, Singh. A tree of 50 
or 60 feet, growing at Hapootelle, in the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5000 feet. 
Its bark is quite inodorous. — Thw. 

GINNAMOMUM NITIDUM. Nees. 


Laurus nitida, Itoxb. 
Putruj (bark), . Hind. 
Tamalpatra, . . Sansk. 


C. cassia, JTees, W. Ic, 

Kadigi-Hindi, . Arab. 

Tej-pat, . . . Beng. 

Sadrus, .... Hind. 

Described as a tree in Sumatra, but as a small 
tree or shrub on the continent of India. Its 
flowers are small and of pale yellowish colour, 
and the bark is cinnamon-like in taste and odour. 
It is the plant which furnished the principal part 
of the Folia Malabathri of the old pharmacolo- 
gists. — Roxh, ii. p. 300 ; Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt. 

GINNAMOMUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. Nees. 

Laurus obtusifolia, Boxh, | L. Malabatharica, Boxb. 

A tree of the mountainous countries imme- 
diately east of Bengal, with small greenish-yellow 
flowers. Its timber is very useful for various 
purposes. C. obtusifolium, G. pauciflorum, and 
G. tamala were found by Dr. Hooker up to 6000 
feet in the Khassya mountains. — Roxb. ; Voigt. 

GINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. Nees. 

C. capparis-coronde, BlwMy Nees, 

Yar. A Multiflorum. 

C. multiflorum, W. Ic. 1 C. dubium, Nees. 

0. perpetuoflorens, W. I. [ C. villosum, W. I. 

Yar. y. Ovalifolium, Wight, 

This exceedingly handsome variety of cinnamon 
is very abundant on the higher ranges of the 
Neilgherries, and in all sholas about Ootacamund, 
flowering in May. All the parts, when fresh, if 
crushed, have a powerful odour of cinnamon. The 
tree is very large, and has great girth. The timber 
is even-grained and good, but is not much in use. 
There are seven well-marked varieties of cinnamon 
found in the western (moist) forests of the Penin- 
sula, growing up to the highest elevations. They 
differ much in size, and in the manner of growth 
of the tree itself, shape and size of the leaves, 
pubescence, etc.; but Colonel Beddome, after 
long observation, and with a very large collec- 
tion of specimens, is inclined to look upon them 
all as varieties only of the 0, Zeylanicum. They 
run almost imperceptibly into one another, and it 
is almost impossible to lay hold of any constant 
character worthy of a specific distinction ; and 
many of the differences are, he believes, the effect 
of elevation and climate. — Roxh.; Wight; Beddome. 
CINNAMON. 

Darsini, . . , 

Theet-kya boh, . 

Yuh or juh-kwei, 

Kanil, , , , . 

Oanuelle, . . . 

Zimmet; Kanehl, 

Blinnamon, . . . 

HinuamomoiL of 
Tuj, Dalcbini, 


Arab. 
Burm. 
Chin. 
. Dot. 
. Fr. 
; GBR, 
HEB. 
Herod. 
Hind. 

Cauella, It. , Lat. , Port. 
Cinnamomum, , . Lat. 


Malay. 


Maleal. 
. Sansk. 
. Singh. 


Kaiamanis, 

Kulit manis, 

Katu karua, 

Darasita, . 

Kakynnama, 

Kurundu, . . . „ 

Eassu kurunday, . „ 

Davoul kurundoo, „ 
Oauela, . . . , . Sp. 
Karuwa; Lawunga, Tam. 
Sanna lavanga patta, Tel. ' 
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The bark of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Nees^ 
is the true cinnamon of the shops, and the true 
Kinnemon of Exodus xxx. 23. Two varieties of 
cinnamon are known in commerce, that of Ceylon 
and Cayenne, and the Chinese cinnamon, which is 
of far inferior quality. Cinnamon is exported 
from China, Siam, Cochin-China, and Java ; but 
that which is of greatest value comes from Ceylon, 
which has been the chief place of production 
from the earliest period at which any record exists 
concerning the use of this spice, and which extends 
back to the days of the Roman republic. Up to the 
year 1760, during the latter portion of the Dutch 
rule in Ceylon, cinnamon grew in a wild state 
amongst the thick jungles of the low and hilly 
country, the best always having been cut upon 
the light soil of the maritime provinces. The tree 
is found only in the western, southern, and cen- 
tral provinces. The peelers recognise ten varieties 
of Kurundu or cinnamon, viz. Naga or snake, 
Kapuru or camphorated, Kahate or canalle or 
astringent, Saveli or glutinous, Dawool or drum, 
Nika or wild, Mai or flowering, Toupat or trefoil, 
and We Kurundu or white ant cinnamon. The 
true cinnamon is often adulterated with the 
inferior barks of other species ; and the volatile 
oil, on which its virtues depend, is sometimes 
fraudulently extracted. Besides the oil of cin- 
namon, a fatty substance called cinnamon butter 
and cinnamon suet is expressed from the ripe 
fruits. 

CINNAMON BUTTER, or Cinnamon Wax, is 
obtained from Cinnamomum Zeylanicum. By 
strong decoction, the fruit yields a concrete oil, 
used for candles, and which exhales while burning 
a most delicious odour. 

CINNAMON STONE, a precious stone found 
in Ceylon. It is a variety of lime-garnet of a clear 
cinnamon-brown tint, commonly occurring in 
masses, which are full of fissures. Translucent, 
seldom transparent. 

GINNARA, in Hindu mythology, genii; and 
male dancers in Swarga, the heaven of Indra. 
CIRCAETUS GALLICUS. Gm. Serpent eagle. 

C. brachydactylus, Meyer, 

Sap maril, . . . Beng. 

Mai patar, . . . Can. 

Samp mar, . . . Hind. 

Pambu iH'andu, . Tam. 

This is found in the south of Europe, North 
Africa \ is common all over India and Asia ; has 
been killed in Denmark, but never in the British 
Islands; prefers the open ground, questing like a 
harrier. It eats any creature, but snakes and 
lizards are its chief food. Hovering in the air, and 
pouncing down suddenly like a stone, it seizes 
the snake by the head with its talons, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, and 
so encumbers it that it is occasionally so caught. 
—Jerdon. 

CIRCAR. In the Mahomedan land revenue 
system, a circar was a subdivision of a subah. 
The N.W. Provinces of India, excluding the 
Saugor and Nerbadda territories, comprised no 
complete subah, but only portions of the four 
subahs of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli, and Oudh. 
Each subah was divided into a certain number of 
circars, and each circar into parganas or mahala 
(which are used as equivalent expressions) ; and 
the parganas again were aggregated in dastoors 
or districts ; and as the parganas of the same . 


Pamula gedda, , . Tel. 
Eawul of . . . Wagri, 

Kondatelle of . Yerk^vli. 


CIRCASSIA. 

dftstoor are of course always contiguous, the 
dastoor statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a 
very important means of the verification of 
doubtful names. Subah is an Arabic word, 
signifying a head of money, or a granary. Circar 
(Sir-kar) is literally a chief, a supervisor. Das- 
toor, besides signifying a rule, is also a minister, 
a moonshee. Pargana means taxpaying land, as 
well as a perfume composed of various ingredients. 
The title of subahdar, or lord of the subah, is 
Ion g subsequent to Akbar’s time. Siphasalar was 
the only designation of the emperor’s viceroy in 
each subah. 

Circars is a political appellation of a large 
tract of country between lat, 15° 40' and 20° 17' 
N., running from the Chilka lake to Motapilli, 
along 470 miles of sea-coast, with a breadth 
of from 70 to 100 miles of low country, an area 
of 17,000 geographical miles, watered by the 
Kistna, the Godavery, and Gondecaraa; and three 
or four British districts have been formed out of 
it, viz. part of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery, 
Kistna, and Guntur, and part of Nellore district, 
between the Eastern Ghats and the bay. From 
the 5th to the 11th centuries, the Kesari, or Lion 
kings of Orissa, held sway there, followed by the 
Gajapati dynasty in the north, and Narapati in 
the south, then by the Bahmani, the Kutub 
Shahi, and the Asof Jahi. They were ceded to 
the French in 1753, and to the British E. I. 
Company in 1759, after Colonel Forde’s suc- 
cessful attack on Masulipatam in April of that 
year. They contain the important towns of 
Ganjam, Cbicacole, Yizianagram, Vizagapatam, 
Coringa, Yanoor, Masulipatam, Ellore, and Nizam- 
patanam. — Annals^ Ind. Adm, xi. p. 243; Imp. Gaz, 
CIRCASSIA is the Oherkas of Asiatics. It is 
a mountainous country in the S.E. corner of 
Europe, on the northern face of the Caucasus, 
lying between lat. 41° 50' and 45° 20' N., and 37° 
and 47° 20' E., about 550 miles long and 75 miles 
broad; area, 40,000 square miles. The highest 
: summits for nine months are covered with snow, 

— MacGregor, In a small tract not less than 
i seventy- two dialects are spoken. The Cherkess 

I and the Che Cheu are the two great tribes. They 

I lake the common name of Adighe: but theCher- 

I kess include amongst them the Khabard Abkhas, 
Ubiche, and other clans, and number from 400,000 
to 500,000 souls. The Che Cheu number 150, OOO 
I souls. Their religion is a mixture of Christianity, 
Mahomedanism, and paganism. They reverence 
Merem, a benevolent deity, and Tschible, the 
spirit of thunder. There are three social classes, 
— :Usdi or nobles, Tschfokot or freemen, and 
Pschilt or slaves, — and these grades are hereditary, 
like the castes of India. When their forts or 
villages have been surrounded, they have destroyed 
their women and children, set fire to their dwell- 
ings, and perished in the flames, rather than sur- 
|i:,^ : render..'",' 

j- Their young women are famed for their beauty, 

ji and are sought for in the neighbouring kingdoms, 
i; They are brought up in simple and domestic 
habits by their mothers, are taught the use of the 
needle in decorative works, and to make their 
own clothes, and those of the men of their family, 
and are otherwise very carefully reared. They 
are sold to the bridegroom and to traders. 

The Cherkess or Circassians were tvpical repre- 

I. ' ' 


CmCUMAMBULATIOX. 


sentatives of the West Caucasian races. They were 
the most powerful and warlike of all the western 
nations. Since their final reduction, in 1864, by 
Russia, most of their lands on the left bank of the 
Kuban have been occupied by their conquerors, 
the great bulk of the Cherkess having withdrawn 
into Turkish territory , an d dispersed over Armenia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the Balkan peninsula. 
Similarly, 20,000 Abkhasians migrated to Turkey 
at the close of the last Russian war, and both 
races have become predatory. Cherkess are to 
be found in Asia Minor, along with Lazi, where 
also are the Yuruk, a nomade Turk race occupy- 
ing the uplands between Erzerum and the plains 
of North Syria. Kazzilbash also are there, and are 
scattered over Anatolia, Persia, and eastwards to 
Kabul. They call themselves Eski-Turk, or old 
Turks. The fertile plains of Baz Ova and Ard 
Ova, near Tokat, and the villages between Angora 
and Amasia, and between Kara Hissar and Tokat, 
are the Kazzilbash headquarters. They profess 
Islam, but avoid all inquiry into their doctrines. 
The Circassians and Abkhasians have never found 
a suitable home in Asia Minor, and are a serious 
disturbing element (Asia, p. 37), being indolent 
and predatory. The Cherkess and Abkhasians 
of West Caucasus are Sunni Mahomedans; the 
Kabard are Christians ; and these three races 
number 138,000. In the time of Selim i., the 
Mameluks were all slaves of pure Circassian blood. 
More recently, only the Borgite Mameluks were 
of Circassian origin, — Charles TanscJiin^ Circas- 
sians; pQ7'ter's Tr, i. p. 141 ; Lond, ^5. Trans. 
i. p. 98 ; MacGregor; A, H. Keaym and Sir Richard 
Temple’s Asia. 

CIRCASSIAN BEANS, seeds of the Adenan- 
thera pavonina, used for ornamental purposes. 

CIRCLE. Under the form of a winged circle, 
the Assyrians worshipped the supreme deity. 
The Buddhist wheel of the law, to be seen on the 
caves of Ellora and A junta, was probably borrowed 
from the Assyrians, as it reminds us of the wheel 
within wheel of Ezekiel. It is a symbol of the 
Hindu god Vishnu, under the Hindi term Chak- 
ram. — Ca/. ifev, 1868. See Chakram, 
CIRCUMAMBULATION. 

Touaf, ... . Akab. I Parikarma, . . . Hind. 
Deisol, , . . Celtic, j Pradakshana, . , Sansk. 

The circumambulation of sacred places has ever 
been part of the ritual of worship of Asiatic 
nations. The Mahomedan in circumambulation, 
Touaf, presents his left shoulder; the Hindu 
and Buddhist in Pradakshana walk round with 
the right side towards the fane or idol, and this 
would appear to be the original form of the rite. 
Its conjectural significance is an imitation of the 
procession of the heavenly bodies, the motion of 
the spheres, and the dances of the angels. These 
are also imitated in the circular whirlings of the 
Rafai darvesh. El Shahistani informs us that the 
Arab philosophers believed the sevenfold circum- 
ambulation to be symbolical of the motion of tlie 
planets round the sun. It was adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans, whose Ambarvalia and Am- 
burbalia appear to be eastern superstitions, intro- 
duced by Numa, or the priestly line of princes, 
into their pantheism ; and in Britain the proces- 
sions round the parish preserve the form of the 
ancient rite. It is the processional of the Romish 
and other Christian churches, in which the clerical 
attendants perambulate the aisles, and is practised 
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CmCUMCISION. 


CIS. 


in sanctifying a church or a churchyard. At the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Greek, Armenian, and other 
pilgrims circumambulate three times. In Ireland 
itisaTery common practice to circumambulate the 
graveyard three times before proceeding with the 
corpse to the grave. See Parikarma. In Britain, 
at the time Christianity was established in Ireland 
by St. Patrick, and in the N. of Scotland by St. 
Columba, it was a practised rule. Hindus encircle 
with right hand to the shrine. The Buddhist 
Bhot, in passing the Mani, always leave it on the 
TighL^Nortliern Barrier; Burton's Mecca^ iii, 204. 
CIRCUMCISm. 

Khatna, . . . • Arab. Soontaii, . . . . Him 

(.’irconcisioii, . • • PR* Circoncisione, . . . iT. 

Beschneidung, . . Ger. Circuncision, . . , Sp. 

The Phoenicians had this rite in common with 
the Egyptians and the Jews, who acknow- 
ledge having derived it from the former. Ac- 
cording to Bunsen, however (iv. p. 273), it was 
not followed amongst the Phoenicians, It seems 
to have been a Semitic rite, which Abraham 
revived, for he was ninety-nine years old when 
he circumcised himself, Ishmael his son was 
thirteen, and Isaac was one year old. This rite 
now is practised amongst all the Jewish people 
and most Mahomedans. With the latter the 
usual time is in infancy, though the poverty of 
the parents and other circumstances sometimes 
retard its performance. It is performed with 
iiome ceremonial, and in presence of the friends 
of the family. It was prohibited by Akbar until 
the age of twelve, when the person to undergo it 
could judge of the propriety of the rite. ^ It is 
not even mentioned in the Koran. It is considered 
as an act of imitative practice founded on the 
example of the disciples, but not on that of 
Mahomed himself. In Oman, on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, among the Chiistians of Abys- 
sinia, and in Egypt among the Arabs and Oopts, 
the custom is prevalent. At Bosra and Baghdad, 
all the women of Arabian blood circumcise their 
(laughters as well as their sons. ^ At Cairo the 
women who perform this operation are as well 
known as midwives. They are openly called into 
houses of the people, without any secret being 
made of the intention with which they are invited. 
I’his is noticed by several Mahometan writers, 
viz. in the Dur-ul-Mnkhtar, the Tahtavi, and 
Fattah-ul-Muain, and, according to the last book, 
it is the inner labia that are removed. The 
■ Spaniards, at the time of the conquest of Central 
America, found circumcision practised, and it is 
still observed by the Tecnma and Manaos tribes. 
Amongst the people in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
all the males before the age of twelve or fourteen 
years undergo this rite. This custom is not 
derived from the Macassars, the latter affirming 
that it existed previous to the commencement of 
their intercourse with the coast. Flinders ob- 
served a case upon the Wellesley Islands, and the 
custom is also prevalent amongst the natives of 
certain parts of the south coast of Australia. Mr. 
Earl says a peculiar formation prevails among 
the aborigines of this part of Australia, and also 
of the adjacent coast of Hew Guinea, which 
renders the practice exceedingly conducive to 
comfort and health. — Earl in Ethn. Lik i. ; 
Niebuhr^ Travels^ ii. pp. 250, 251 ; Malcolm's Hist, 
of Persia, ii. p, 339 : Bunsen's Egypt iv. p. 273 ; 
Herodotus^ ii. p. 36. , , 


CIRCUS, a genus of birds of prey, known as 
the Harriers, found over all the woidd. They 
have a slender form, soft and downy plumage, 
and hence a noiseless flight. They are much on 
the wing, and hunt near the ground. They are 
of the sub-family Buteoninse, family Falconidse, 
and order Raptores. 

Ti'ue Harriers, 

Circus cyaneus, Linri, 

Falco albidus, Gmel j F. pygargus, Linn. 

The hen-harrier of Europe in the winter visits 
the N.W. Himalaya, the Pan jab, Bhutan, Nepal, 
and Kamaon. 

Circus Swainsonii, A, Smith. 


0. albescens, Bess. 

C. Dalmaticus, Bap. 
Pandouvi, . . . Beng. 

Tera, Dirajat, . . „ 

Bastmal, .... Hind. 
Girgiit-mar, . 


C. pallidus, Si/Jces, 

Falco herhseola, Tickell. 

Pattai Hind. 

Puna-prandu, . . Tail 

Tella-chappa>gadda, Tel. 
Pilli-gedda, 
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The pale harrier is pretty generally distributed 
over Asia, Africa, and southern Europe, and is 
abundant in India during the cold weather. The 
male is pale grey above. 

Circus cineraceus. Montag, 

C. Montagui, Vieill, I C. Nipalensis, Hodgson. 

This visits every part of India. 

Circus melanoleucas, Gmel. 

Pahatai, . . . . Hind, j Ablaq pehata, . . Nep. 

The pied harrier is common in Bengal and in 
the rice-growdng districts. 

Circus mruginosus, Linn, 

Falco rufus, Gm, | C. variegatus, Sykes, 
Mat-chil, . . . . Bencj. I Safed Sira, . . . Hind, 
iCutar, Kulesar, . Hind. | Tika, Bauri, . . 

The marsh harrier frequents the banks of 
rivers, lakes, marshes, inundated fields, and wet 
meadovT - land, carrying off frogs, fish, water 
insects, rats, shrews. — Jerdon, 

GIRRHATiE, or Cirrhadse, or Cirrodes, of 
classical history, are the ancient Kirata, the 
modern Kirauti of Nepal. Once a powerful 
dominant race, they have long since succumbed 
first to the Makwani, and then to the Ghorkali. 
In the Sanskrit tale of the Hero and the Nymph 
occurs the word Vedhaka. In some copies Re- 
chaka is explained to be a Kirata, a forester, and 
the Kirata were known to the classical geography 
of ancient Europe as the Cirrhadse or Cirrodes. 
They were the occupants of Sogdiana, near the 
river Oxus. The term Kirata, however, seems to 
have been general, and applied to the savage 
mountain non- Aryan tribes, to whom the Aryan 
races were opposed. Some of them were in the 
south of the Peninsula, on the Coromadel coast. 

CIRRHIPEDIA. The balanus or barnacle of this 
class of molluscs occurs in India. 

CIRREOPETALUM, a genus of plants of the 
order Orchiacese. In India are C. albidum, 
caudatum, csespitosum, cornutum, fimbriatum, 
grandifiorum, Lindleyannm, Maccrsei ? macrophyl- 
lum, Neilgherrense, Roxburghii, Walkerianum. 

CIRSIUM ARGYRACANTHUM, C. horridu- 
lum and C. lanceolatum, flowering plants belonging 
to the order Matricariacese. The roots of C. 
lanceolatum, the Suh-twan or Ch’uen-twan of 
several parts of China, are used in diarrhoea and 
in urinary affections.— 

CIS, a Latin word in use amongst geographers 
of Europe, to indicate a country on the hither 
side of rivers or mountains, as Cis-Himalaya, Gis- 


CISSA. 


CITEIG ACID. 


Indus, Cis-Sutlej, etc. Trans, another Latin 
word, is used to indicate the farther side, as Trans- 
Indus, Trans- Gauge tic, etc. 

CISSA, a genus of birds of the jay magpies, 
ihe sub-family Garrulinaj, and order Insessores. 
Cissa pyrrhocyanea and C. puella, occur in 

India.— Ceylon. 

OISSAMPELOS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Menispermaceje. G. convolvulacea 
occurs in Dindigul, Rajmahal, and Nepal ; C. 
obtecta, of the Garhwal mountains, yields an 
ardent spirit in distillation. 

OISSAMPELOS PAEEIRA. Linn. Pareira. 

Eukh-nirbisee, . . Hind. I Pata, Tel. 

Weni W 0 ela, . . SiNGH. ] 

The extract of pareira is a valuable astringent 
diuretic, in doses of twenty grains dissolved in 
water thrice daily. The extract and infusion of 
nemooka, C. hernandifolia, afford good substitutes 
for this useful article.— Pltar. 

CISSIA, mentioned by Herodotus, is the Susiana 
of Strabo, and the modern Khuzistan. 

CISSUS CARNOSA. Lam. 

0. capreolata ? j Vitis carnosa, Wall. 

Drakidj, Yallur, . . Beas. j Gidar dak, . . . Ravi. 
Karik, Ainal-bel, Chenab. i 

A pretty climber, in the valleys of the N.W. 
Himalaya, from 2000 to 8000 feet. It is eaten 
by camels ; and in Jummoo, the root, ground with 
black pepper, is applied to boils. — Dr, J. Ij. Stew. 

CISSUS DISCOLOR, a vine of Java, with 
leaves coral-red beneath, and variegated with 
silvery patches above, owing to the presence of a 
film of air under the epidermis. 

CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS. Wall. 

Vitis quadrangularis, TTaW. 

Nillur, ka binj; paat, Duk. Perrandei, coddi, . , Tam. 
Harjora, .... Hind. NuUeru tige, . . Tel. 
Vajra valli, ♦ . Sansk, 

Stems four-angled, winged, and jointed ; it has 
all the ‘ properties of a parasite. The stems are 
succulent, and, beaten up into a paste, are given 
by the natives for asthma. The young, tender, 
and succulent stems are very generally eaten in 
India. When old this plant is deemect acrid, and 
a useful medicine ; in Arabia it is used as an 
external application in rheumatic pains of the 
back and loins, — Riddell. 

CIS-SUTLEJ, a political term applied in British 
India to the territory south of the Sutlej, 
occupied by Sikh chiefs during the last years of 
the Dehli empire, and now including the British 
districts of Ambala, Ludhiana, Firozpur, and 
Hissar, with the native states of Patiala, Faridkot, 
Maler Kotla, Chitrauli, Raikot, Buriya, Mandot, 
Jheend, and Nabha, which came under British pro- 
tection in 1809. By the treaty with Ranjit Singh, 
of the 26th April 1809, he undertook not to make 
or allow any encroachment on the states on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. In 1849 the British abolished 
the sovereign powers of the various chieftains. 
Several states have lapsed to the British. 

Patiala was formed by a Jat family of Sikh re- 
ligionists, who emigrated from the Manjah about 
the early part of the 18th century. The area is 
5412 sq. m., with a population of 1,586,000, and 
a revenue of Rs. 3,000,000. 

Jheend has an area of 1236 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion of 311,000 souls, with a revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. I'he maharaja is a Jat of the 


Sikh faith. In 1857 its chief was tlie first 
person who marched against the mutineers at 
Dehli. 

Nahha territory has an area of 863 sq. m., a 
population of 276,000 souls, and a revenue of 
four lakhs. The chief is of the same stock as the 
maharajas of Patiala and Jheend, but is the elder 
branch of the family. The family behaved ill in 
the Sikh war of 1845-46, but did well in the 
revolt of 1 857, and were rewarded by a grant of 
; land out of the Jhujjur territory, 
j Kalsia territory has an area of 155 sq. ra., and 
a population of 62,000 souls, with a revenue of 
Rs. 130,000. The family came from the village 
of Kalsia in the Manjah. 

Maler Kotla has 156 sq. m., with a population 
of 46,200 souls, and a revenue of one lakh. The 
family came oiiginally from Kabul. 

Faridkot of Faridkot proper and Kot- 

kupura ; is S.W. of Firozpur, borders to the S.E. 
on Patiala. It has an area of 643 sq. m., and a 
population of 51,000 souls, with a revenue of 
Rs. 75,000. 

Mumdote is a Mahomedan chieftaincy, and was 
re-established in 1863. 

The minor Cis-Sutlej chiefs were deprived of 
their sovereign powers, and the police management 
of their estates was assumed by the British Go- 
vernment ; all customs duties were abolished, with- 
out compensation, except in the case of the nawab 
of Konjpura and the mir of Kotahar, and the 
chiefs were reduced to the rank of ordinary jaghir- 
daiu These were 80 in number, with revenues 
varying from Rs. 250 to 71,900. — Imp. Gaz. 

CISTACEJG, the rock-rose tribe of plants ,* one 
genus is the Helianthemum. Cistus creticus, of 
the Levant, one of the species which afforded 
Labdanum, collected formerly for medical use 
during the prevalence of the plague, by whipping 
the plants with leathern thongs, the resin adhering 
to the leathern straps. C, Cyprinus, Lam.., also 
yields this product. 

CISTI TREE IS, the Cytinus hypocistus. See 
Balanophorese. 

CISTUDO, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Chelonia. 0. Amboinensis occurs in Amboyna, 
C. dentata in Java, and 0. trifasciata in China. 

CITHERN. Eng. A musical instrument. It 
obtained its name from the Sih-tara, the three - 
stringed lute of the East, supposed to be also the 
source of the word guitar. 

CITRACEJB, or Aurantiacese, the Citron worts, 
or Orange tribe, are dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants, and the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, 
pompelmoose, forbidden fruit, and citron are the 
chief fruits of the order. The wampee, a fruit 
highly esteemed in China and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, is produced by Cookia punctata. The 
fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia is delicious, and that 
of Triphasia very agreeable. The iEgle marmelos 
is used in medicine, and a perfume is made from 
its rind. The Indian genera are — atalantia, 
triphasia, limonia, glycosmis, sclerostylis, bergera, 
Murraya, Cookia, clauseiia, micromelum, para- 
mignya, suvunga, polycyema, feronia, segle, citrus. 

CITRIC ACID, lime-juice, Acidum citricum. 
Jus de limon, . . . Fr. I Agro o sugo de limone, It. 
Zitronon saft, , . Ger. ] Jugo de limon, . . . Sp. 

This occurs in commerce either in the form of 
' the pure juice of lemons and limes, or crystallized 
: by a chemical process. 
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CITRON. 


CITRUS AURANTIUM. 


CITRON, Citrus medica, Limu 



Beg poora, . 
Sukkat, . . 

Citronat verd, 
Suecade, . . 
The citron 


Beng. 
Ban. 
. Fr, 
Gee. 


Bthrog, . ... . Heb. 
Turanj, .... Hind. 
Oedro, . . . . . Ir. 

Acitron "verde, . . Sp. 


is cultivated in many parts of India. 
It grows freely in Pegu and Tenasserim ; and Dr. 
Mason met with citron trees in the jungles 
apparently indigenous. The fruit, however, is 
much inferior to the Bengal citron. The Jews at 
the feast of tabernacles carried the citron in 
their left hand as a sacrifice of a sweet smell. — 
Smith ; Von Mueller ; Mason, 

CITRONELLA GRASS grows in the southern 
provinces of Ceylon and about Galle and several 
estates in the neighbourhood of that town are 
cultivated with it. The exports of its oil from 
Ceylon in the three years 1850 to 1852 were— 


Year. 

1850, 

1851, 


Ounces. 

80,048 

114,959 


Value. 

£3344 

3742 


Year. 

1852, 


Otinees. Value. 

131,780 £2806 


-Simmonds* Products^ p. 518. See Andropogon. 
CITRULLUS COLOCYNTHIS. Schrmd, 

Cucumis coloeyntMs, lAnn, 


Hanzal, .... Arab. 
Indrawan, Indrain, Bukh, 
Golocynth plant, . . Eng. 
Bitter apple, wild gourd, , , 
Kolukunthois, . Greek. 
Pakyoth, . . . Heb. 


Maqal, . . , . HiND. 
Hanzil, . . . . „ 

Beikumati, Maleal., Tam. 
Kortumbah tummali, Ban. 
Batsa kaia, , . . . Tel, 
Bapara budama, . . „ 

Grows in the Peninsula of India, Kamaon, near 
the Jumna, and in Japan. The rind is hard and 
yellow ; the fruit is about the size of an orange ; 
the pulp is light-yellow and spongy, containing 
the seeds. — Roxh, ; Powell, 

CITRULLUS CUOURBITA. Sclirml 

Cucumis citrullus, Berr. | Oucurbita citrullus, Linn, 
Belikh-zichi, . . . Arab. 

Tarmuj, Titoo laoo, Beng. 

Turbuz, .... Hind, 

Pha-rai, . . . Burm. 

Water melon, . , Eng. 

Bamoka, Jamauka, Hind, 

Lamuja, . . Lampung. 

Mandeki, . . . Malay. 

Pataka, Samangka, 


Hinduaneh, . , . Pers. 
Tarbuzah, Turbuz, „ 
Cbaya pula, . . Sansk. 
Kuttoo wombi, . . 
Hindano; Oatiho, . Sind. 
Biichagbadi, . Singh. 
Komadu, . . . . „ 

Bitchakai, . . , Tam. 
Barbu je, . . . , Tel. 
The deeply-lobed and gashed leaves, and the 
round fniit, with a spotted rind and a cold watery 
pink or white flesh, in which lie a number of black 
seeds, sufficiently mark this species, ’VYhich is most 
extensively cultivated all over the tropics of Asia, 
Africa, and America. In the Pan jab plains it is 
apparently wild, and covers the ground for miles 
in sandy deserts near Sirsa, and in the Sind Sagur 
Boab, ripening in the cold weather. 

The seed should always be preserved from the 
finest and richest-flavoured fruit, and is better for 
being three or four years old. The green melon 
is the finest flavoured, although many of the 
others are very good. Melons grow finer in the 
sandy beds of rivers, the temperature being more 
equal about the roots than it is in beds in the 
garden, especially during the night. 

In India it is cultivated in river beds and 
in alluvial deposits of lakes, tanks, etc., where 
abundance of water can be .had ; it is used as a 
fruit. It is generally considered to be the melon 
of the Jews, mentioned in many parts of the 
Bible, The juice is very cooling, and is said to 
do well for a cooling drink in fever. The seeds 
are used as the source of a mild culinary oil in 
Western India, It is eaten in abundance during 
the season, which is from May to July. It is 


gathered when ripe or almost decaying ; the juice 
is expressed, and mixed with sugar and rose- 
water.— ; Steivart ; Eiddell ; Powell ; Eng. 
Cyc, ; Jaffrey. 

CITRULLUS FISTULGSUS, Stocks. 

Tind, Albinda, . . Hind. \ Bilpasand, . . * Hind. 

A small round gourd, commonly cultivated along 
the line of the Indus from lahore to Sind ; said 
to be merely a cultivated variety of C. cucurbita. 
It is cooked as a gourd, and has a pleasant flavour 
when young. — Stewart. 

CITRUS, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Citracese. Several species grow wdld or are cul- 
tivated in the south and east of Asia, and all of 
them furnish useful products. C. aurantium, 
Risso, yields its fruit, the orange ; one essential 
oil from the rind ; another from the flowers, the 
oil of neroli; and the wood is also of value in 
the arts. C. decumana, Lmisens, furnishes the 
pnmalo or shaddock fruit ; and the curn-quat fruit 
of China is from 0. olivseformis. The lime fruit 
of the C. limetta, Risso, is valuable for its juice, 
the lime-juice, which is used as a preservative 
from scurvy; and C. limonum, Risso^ furnishes 
the useful lemon fruit, the rind of which yields an 
essential oil, or is used in cookery as lemon peel, 
while the juice of the fruit forms a source of the 
lime-juice. Independently of the historical fact 
that citrons and lemons at least were obtained 
from the Persians, it is certain, from the researches 
of Wallich and other Indian botanists, that it is 
among the lower ranges of the hills in Nepal, and 
extending most probably into China also, that the 
wild plants of the genus Citrus find a home. 

CITRUS AURANTIUM. Linn, The orange. 

C. nobilis, Lour. 


Simao, Jeruk manis, 

, Malay. 

Madra; Narranji, Maleal. 
Swadu naringa, . Sansk. 
Nagranga, Jambira, 


Naraugas, 

KitchiU, Kolinjy, 
Kaiuala, Narija, , 
KlicMdi, Kittali, 
Narangamu, 


Sp. 
Tam. 
. Tel. 
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Naranj, . . Arab., Pers. 

Lieng man, . . . Burm. 

Sung zen, . . . „ 

Kan, Kiuli, . . Chin. 

Orangen, . . . But. 

Oranges, ... . Fr. 

Bomeranzen, . . Ger. 

Narangi, . . . Hind. 

Konla, Kainla neeboo, „ 

Melaranee, , ... It. 

The orange is not mentioned by tbe ancient 
authors either of Europe or Arabia, and is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into Europe after 
the middle ages. Dr. Royle states that the orange 
and lemon are natives of India, the orange being 
found on the Neilgherries, on the borders of the 
sal forests of Sylhet, and perhaps also in China, 
Mr. (Sir) W. Elliot states that a very small 
variety of the orange (Ida-chettu, Tel.; Chota 
kichili. Hind.; Kiri kittali, Can.; which is the 
C. variatro of Heyne) grows both cultivated and 
wild in all the hilly country of the Circars, and 
he asks if it be the original of the cultivated 
Citrus aurantium. The orange tree is extensively 
cultivated. The finest sorts are the cintra, 
cowlah, and a small sweet orange which grows 
on a tree more like a creeper. The principal 
method of culture is by budding, the stocks 
generally being either seedlings or cuttings from 
the sweet lime. The best cintra, with a thin 
close rind, is produced upon the seedling stock ; 
and it is said that the fruit grown upon the sweet 
lime stock is generally close and soft ; this is very 
perceptible with some of the oranges. The best 
time for budding is in the cold season. 

In Central India a variety is under cultivation 


CITRUS BERGAMIA. 


CITRUS MEDICA, 


producing two crops a year. The blossoms of 
February and March yield their ripe fruit in 
November and December ; and from the Eowers of 
July mature fruits are obtained in March and 
April. To prevent exhaustion, only alternate 
fruiting is allowed. The leaves are rather bitter, 
and contain essential oil. A still more fragrant 
oil, called oil of neroli by the perfumers, is 
afforded by the flowers. The berries, while unripe, 
are gathered, dried, and turned in the lathe to 
the size of peas, and are used in issues on account 
of their fragrant odour. The rind or peel of the 
orange is bitter and aromatic, and affords a very 
useful stomachic tincture and syrup. The juice 
of the ripe fruit contains sugar, malic and citric 
acids, citrate of lime, mucilage, albumen, and gum. 
Like the lemon juice, it makes an excellent cooling 
drink, and is an invaluable specific in the treatment 
of scorbutic diseases. The seeds of the orange 
yield oil by expression, but not available in any 
quantity. 

Citrus aurantiurn, var, Scabra, Hwa-kuih-hung 
of the Chinese, a variety of sweet orange largely 
cultivated in China. — Smith; OhSh,; Eng, Cyc,; 
Voigt; Elliot; Aindie ; Royle ; Riddell. 

CITRUS BERGAMIA. ^Ri.andP, Acid lime. 


Citrus limetta, D.C. | 
Nibu, .... Beng. j 
Thaii-ba-ya, Shouk, Buem. ■ 
Tan-pu-lo, . , . Chin. 
Chin‘p’o-lo, . . „ 

Iiimboo, , , . Dukh. 
Bergamotte lime, . Eng. 
Common sour lime, „ 
Ximu, Nimbu, . . Hind. 


Citrus acida, Boxh, 

Eru mitchi nara- 
kam, . . . Maleal. 
Nimbooka, . . . Sansk. 
Dehi, ..... . Singh. 
Elimitcham, . . Tam. 
Gaja-nimma, . . . Tel. 
Nimma-ohettu, . , ,, 

Jarabira-nimma, . . 


This is grown in Peninsular India, Bengal, 
Assam, the Sunda and Molucca islands. There are 
many varieties, —round, small, spongy, smooth, 
thick-skinned, and yellow-juiced. The Arab variety 
from Muscat is large. Bergamotte oil is obtained 
from the fruit rind, and also oil from the flowers. 
The Mellarosa variety furnishes a superior oil and 
exquisite compilures. Large varieties of the acid 
lime are diffused all over the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces ; and Europeans usually call them citrons. 
The varieties known in Hindustan are, — 

Pati neboo, common round lime. 

Gora neboo, thick-skinned, small, oval lime. 

Kaghazi neboo, long, small lime. 

Cheena-gora neboo, China lime, yellow-juiced 
lime. 

Kamurali neboo, large, oval, smooth- skinned 
lime. 

Rungpore neboo, round, smooth-skinned lime. 

Taba neboo, a large globose spongy-skinned 
lime. 

— Drs: Roxb,^ Mason ^ O^Sh. ; Voigt ; von Mueller, 

CITRUS BIGARADIA. Duliamel 
Mae fadyn, . . . Arab. I Bitter Seville orange, Eng. 
Kau-Muh, , * . Chin. J C. vulgaris. 

The leaves differ from those of the sweet 
orange by the petiole only. The flowers are 
alike in both species. The rind of the fruit 
is bitter, acrid, and hot to the taste, the pulp 
acid and bitter, the seeds excessively bitter. 
The bark of the tree participates in these quali- 
ties. The rind of the fruit is used in making the 
celebrated Cura 9 oa liqueur. Its flowers yield 
the costly neroli oil. An acre will annually 
yield flowers to the value of £50. The rind is 
used for candied orange peel. — 0>‘Sh. ; von Mueller. 


Bitter Seville orange, Eng. 
C. vulgaris. 


CITRUS DECUMAN A. Linn. Puininalo. 
Bator nibu, Batavi, Beng. ! Maha-riarain, . SiNGH. 
Shouk tung, . . . Burm. i Jamboola, ... ,, 

Hiu, Yu, . . . . Chin. Pumijalinias, . . Tam. 

; Shaddock, Pummalo, Eng. Bambalimas, . . „ 

Chakotra,. « . .Hind. Bombarimasa, . . Tel. 

Poomi)lemoos, . Malay. Pampara panasa, . „ 

Bambali-naringi, Maleal. Pulla pampara panasa 
Paravata, . . . Sansk. (acid var.), . , „ 

The shaddock, the largest of the orange tribe, 
is cultivated in Southern Asia in gardens. The 
varieties are red and white, the former being 
preferred by some persons. The tree grows to a 
large size in a rich soil, and requires much prun- 
ing ; the best time for doing this is when the 
crop of fruit is off. Fine fruit has been produced 
from the seed. The tree, when planted, should 
have a space of twelve feet all round it. The 
blossom is used for flavouring sweetmeats. It is 
a fine fruit, cooling and aperient, and in taste 
somewhat resembles a fine orange. It has been 
cultivated in China from the time of the great Yu, 
who mentioned it in his tribute roll. It flourishes 
near Amoy, and much pains are taken in grafting 
the tree upon other species of Citrus, so that the 
character of the fruit has been greatly improved. 
Its peel is very bitter, but aromatic. — AinsUe; 
Riddell; Mason; Roxh. 

CITRUS DULCIS. Voll'ainer. The sweet 
orange. Of this are many varieties. One tree, 
in a sheltered place of the St. Michaels, in the 
Azores, has been known to bear 20,000 fruits iu 
one year. Neroli oil is obtained from the flowers 
of this and other varieties. The oil of orange 
peel may be used for distilling with it costly 
odorous substances. — von Mueller. 

OITRUS FUSCA, Smith, the Chih-koh or Chi- 
shih of the Chinese, an orange tree of several parts 
of China. — Smith. 

CITRUS JAPONICA. Fortune. Cum-quat. 

C. olivseformis. 

Kin-kiuh, , , . Chin. 1 Golden orange, , . Eng. 
Lu-khih, . ... ,, (The fruit — Cum-quat, Ch. 

The Cum-quat is extensively grown by the 
Chinese in pots, and at one season of the year the 
plant is covered with its small, oval, orange- 
coloured fruit. This, as well as various other 
species of the orange, is mixed with the forced 
flowers, and together produce an excellent effect. 
It is grown in Chusan in groves on the sides of the 
lower hills. The plants are all arranged in rows 
about four feet apart, average three or four feet 
high, and do not exceed six feet. It is much more 
hardy than any other of its tribe. It produces its 
flowers and fruit in great abundance. In China, 
all the plants of the orange tribe which bear fruit 
in a small state are grafted. — Fortune, p. 122, 

CITRUS LIMONUM. R. and P. 

C. medica, Roxb. I ICoiina-neboo, . Hind. 

The true lemon. Fruit yields the lemon juice, 
peculiarly rich in citric acid. Its aromatic peel 
a volatile oil. A large variety is the Rosaline 
lemon. — von Mueller. 

CITRUS LUMIA. Risso. The sweet lemon. 
It includes the pear lemon, ivith large pear- 
shaped fruit. Pulp not acid ; rind thick, and 
peels.— Mueller. 

CITRUS MEDICA. L. Citron, common citron. 
Beg-pura, .... Beng. | Leemoo, , . , Hind. 

The citron was described by Theophrastus as 
occurring iu Northern Persia (Media), and culti- 
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CITRUS MICROCAEPA. 


CLADONIA RANGIFERINA. 


vated by the Jewish tiation in Syria while under from two sources. One of the civets is a concrete 
110^0 dominion. Cultivated, and grows to a substance obtained from two smaU bags in the 
lar »0 size. The outer rind very rough, and preputial follicles of The beaver, G^tor fiber, of 
covered with excrescences, and when rip, of a both sexes Wiis is ^ the comm^^^^^^ 


covered with excrescences, and when ripe of a both sexes. _ This is the pmmeroia.1 civet pstor 
deep yellow colour and fragrant. Used to form of K. Atnerica, and it is imported inta India for 
reserve, and the juice is made into lemonade, medicinal purposes. The civet cats (Viverra^ .a 
It irnroTOirated by cuttings, layers, or seed, genus of carnivorous animals, awroach nearest in 
LentW df and citric acid ’are obtained from their form and habite to the fox nnd the cat. 


the acS tabercula; fmita thick But the distinctive charato of tbe civets con 


riud of a variety is the Oitrionate or Succade. 
Cedra oil comes from a particular variety. ^ The 
variety C. digitata is cultivated in OhiBa .— j 
lioxh.: HiddelL , . , . 

CITRUS MICROCARPAis the Tsing-kiuh-pi 
or Tsing-pi of the Chinese. 

-m r T A * 


sists in an opening near the tail, leading into a 
double cavity of considerable size, furnished with 
glands for the secretion of this odorous substance. 
When the secretion is in excess, the animal frees 
itself from it by a contractile movement, which 
causes the civet to ooze from the bag. This is 


CITRUS MONOPHYLLA grows wild along carefully collected, and sold (not without adultera- 
the Western Ghats of the Peninsula of India.— tion with butter or oil to increase its weight) at a 
Riddell veryhigh price. InMalay and J avanesethis perfume 

CITRUS PLAECHONI. F. von Mueller. is known by the names of rase and dedes, but the 
C australis, PlawJion. Sanskrit kasturi and the Arabic zabad, corrupted 

A noble tree, 40 to 60 feet high, in the coast jabad, are also used as synonyms; and doubtless 
forests of E. lustialia. Its globular fruits, the the Dakham javad, Malay jab^, English civet. 


forests of E. lustialia. Its globular fruits, the the Dakham javad, Malay jab^, English civet, 
size of a walnut, are called native oranges. Its French ciyette, and Geman zibeth are aU from 
wood is beautiful, takes a high polish, and is used the Arabic zabad. In the Eastern Archipelago, 
for furniture. Might be introduced into India.— two species— Viverra rasse and V. zibetha are 
von Mueller. ^ domesticated state^ for the purpose 

CITRUS TOROSA. Masoji. Grows at Tavoy, of yielding it. The first is a native of Java, and 
with a leaf that looks like two leaves joined the last of the other large eastern islands, where 


together, the wings on the petiole being as 
broad, or even broader, than the leaf itself. 


the natives of rank are partial to the use of 
this perfume,— a not generally acceptable one to 


The fruit is small, and there are two varieties,-- Europeans. A variety of this is an inferior sort 
one with a smooth and another with a rough of musk-bag procured from \. zibetha, found ni 
skin. Dr. Pickering met with a similar tree on many parts of Lower Hindustan aiid cailed m 
the Samoan Islands, a member of the Philippine Tamil Pullughoo poonay, and m Telugu P^ong- 
fioras.— pilli. The article is chiefly used by the 
CITRUS TRIFOLIA, a native of China ; fruit people as a perfume, and in the preparation of 
about the size of a marble. , certain liniments. These anpals are carefully 

CITRUS WOOD of the Romans was extrava- kept and tended m biorth Africa for the sake ot 
gantly prized for tables, and is supposed to have the perfume.^ They are also common in bouth 
been the Callitris quadrivalvis, Yent.^ or jointed America and in the forests of Japan. Civet con- 
arbor- vitae, the conifer which yields the gum tains free ammonia, resin, fat, and extractiiorm 
sanderach. The wood was distinguished as matter, and a volatile oil, to which its odoriterous 
striped Higrinae/ spotted ‘ pantherinae,’ or properties are due. It Is imported into Britein 
speckled ‘apiatm.' Cicero gave £90’00 for a from the Brazils and from Guinea. When genuine, 
citrus wood table. It is worth from 30 to 40 shillings an ounce. 

CITTURA CYAXOTUS is the forest king- Crawfard, Die. p. 100 ; Ains. ; O'Sh. ; Eng. Cyc. 
fisher of Celebes. Along with it occur the See Viverra. 

Meropogon Forsteiii; Carpophaga Forsteni, a fruit CIVIL SERVICE, the usual designation of the 
pigeon of North Celebes; Buceros cassidix, the civil department of British India, including the 


great hornbill of Celebes ; Trichoglossus ornatus, members of it in the performance of political, 
a beautiful brush-tonged parrakeet ; Corvus ad- magisterial, revenue, and judicial functions. There 
vena, a rare black and white crow, are two distinct branches, the higher being Cove- 

nanted officers, and almost all of this class are 
Pnr nr TTrwn I -Rnri ftiAivr. nativcs of Great Britain, and several of them, as 

Shahr/. : PERs;|ur/: ; : Tam.,Tel. Lord Clive, VW Hastings, Sir George B^^^^ 


With all nations the eastern end of a house is Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 


the more honourable part ; the west end, of a city, have risen to be Governors- General of India, and 
The towns of the south and east of Asia are small Governors of Presidencies. The next grade are 
compared with those of Europe. termed Uncovenanted, and comprise many Eiiro- 

ClTY of the Willows, name of a secret political peans. East Indians, and Natives, and, generally 
society amongst the Chinese. speaking, are in offices with lower powers than 

CIVET Castoreuin those of the Covenanted, as munsif, magistrate, 

" bad, . . Akab. Dedes, Jabat, . .Malay, tahsildar, mamalatdar, deputy collector, assistant 

ilibutchegaij, . „ Castoreo, . . . Port, commissioner, serishtadar. Many military ofldeers 

vad, . . . . Dukh. Babuwaja struga, Rus. have distinguished themselves as civil admini- 

vergeil, . . . But. Ghenda-malay-alui strators 

ta^’Bib;rgeii; it . OLAtOBATES, win the Maly countries 

>nd-badustar, , Hind.. Kasturi, Munai, . Tam. IS an insectivorous genus of mammals. Several 
istora zibetto, . It. Pullughoo-shu.ttum, „ species very closely resemble squirrels. 

^se, Kustixri, ..Malay, CLADONIA RANGIFERINA. Hoff. Rein- 


lEiabad, . . . 
Ashbutchegaij, 
Javad, . . . 
Bivergeil, . . 
Civette, . . . 
Zibeth, Bibergeil, 
Gond-badustar, 
Castora zibetto, 
Rase, Kustixri, 


Dedes, Jabat, . . Malay. 
Castoreo, . . . Port. 
Babuwaja struga, Rus. 
Ghenda-malay-alui 
beeyum, , , . Sansk. 
Algalia, . . . . Sp. 

Kasturi, Munai, . Tam. 
Pullughoo-shuttum, „ 


The civet perfumes of commerce are obtained 1 deer moss. See Lichen. 
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CLAM. Eno. a mollusc of the ;?enus Tri- ; returned 21st November by Trebizond and Genoa 
dacna, common in many parts of the world. There | (M January 140G) ; Clavijo reached Seville in 
are six recent and one fossil species known, and j March, 
the great clam shell of the Archipelago is used in | CLAY, Fireclay. 

Europe for church fonts. | Chomar, . . . . Heb. I Sangi-i-dalam, . Hind. 

CLANSHIP, somewhat resembling the form it | Gil; Chikni mitti, Hixn. [ Tumnib, white clay,MAL ay. 
assumed in Scotland, prevails amongst several of | Clay is a compound, or perhaps only a mixture, 
the Afghan and Baluch races, where the adjoining | of the two earths, alumina and silica,' with water, 
tribes have not as yet amalgamated into nationali- Namam, Tamil, Kharra, Dukh., 

ties. Moral worth, national pride, love of country, is of a greyish- white colour, wdth an earthy 
and the better feelings of clanship, are the chief fracture, and a smooth, greasy feel ; it adheres 
grounds upon which a great people can be raised, to the tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and 
These feelings are closely allied to self-denial, or infusible. ' When burnt, it is of a cream colour, 
a willingness on the j>art of each man to give and is used for tobacco-pipes and wdiite pottery, 
up much for the good of the whole. By this, This is found in abundance in several parts of 
chiefly, public monuments are built, and citizens India ; and Hindus employ it for making the 
stand by one another in battle; but all these are distinguishing marks on their foreheads, and 
wanting from most of the races occupying British (moistened with water) it is often applied round 
India at present. Many of the Rajput races are the eye in certain cases of ophthalmia, as well as 
in clans, and Mahomedariism has given a lx)nd, to parts of the body that are bruised, 
but even it is not strong; and China has three cZuy is of various colours, chiefly reddish 

distinct races, the Chinese, the Manchu, and the or grey, and beconaes red when heated. Mixed 
Mongol, wholly separate in civilisation and in with sand, it is formed into bricks and tiles. It is 
aspirations.— ^9ypU i. p. 278. abundant in many parts of South-Eastern Asia. 

CLARET, a term generally used to designate Stoiirhridge clay resembles potter’s clay to a 
the red wines, the produce of the Bordelais. The certain extent, but is far more refractory in the 
most esteemed are Lafitfce, Latour, Chateau-Mar- fire. It is of a dark colour, owing probably to 
gaux, and Haufc-Brion. Claret is a general name the presence of carbonaceous matter. It is ex ten - 
for all rose-coloured wines, and in France what sively used in making crucibles, glass pots, etc. 
the English call claret is styled Bordeaux. Brick-clay or loarn^ abundant in S.E. Asia, 

CLARIFIED BUTTER is the ghi of Hindustan varies greatly in appearance, texture, and com- 
arid the yennai of the Tamil. position ; its colour depending on the proportion 

CLAUDIUS CjESAR. The first authentic of oxide of iron contained in it. 
account of Ceylon, or Taprobane, extant, is given Porcelain the kaolin of China, is very 
by Onesiculus, the Macedonian admiral, who lived abundant in S.B. India, produced by the decom^ 
ji.C. 320 or 380. Diodorus Siculus, B.c. 44, gives position of felspar, and of binary granite, 
an account of it. Strabo also mentions it ; and Fireclays are procurable at Streepennatoor, 
Dionysius, who flourished A.D. 36, confirms former Tripasoor, Chingleput, Metapolliam, and Cudda- 
accounts, and alludes to its elephants. Sin bad pah; indeed, are very common in many parts of 
also speaks of it in a volume, perhaps a compila- India, and bricks can be made that resist the 
tion and in part a romance, as does Abdoor Razak. action of great heat. A clay found at Beypore, 
Ribiero also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 20 to 30 feet below the surface, is used for flre- 
Ciaudius Csesar, a Roman publican, who farmed bricks and for linfeg furnaces, 
the custom duties of the Red Sea, was driven Unctuous clay^m excavated from a pit near 
from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, where he Kolat’h in large q;iiantities, and exported as an 
found a flourishing kingdom and an enlightened ai*ticle of commerce, giving a royalty of Rs. 1500 
sovereign, whom he persuaded to send an embassy yearly. It is used chie-fiy to free the skin and 
of four envoys to Rome, by way of the Red Sea, hair from impurities; and the Cutchi ladies are 
for the purjDOse of negotiating a commercial said to eat it to improve their complexions. The 
treaty. clay used for making pottery in Sind is obtained 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMY, author of the Alma- from situations washed over by the Indus river, 
gest, lived A.D. 140-160. 30 feet under ground. It is reduced to a fine 

CLAUSENA, a genus of shrubs or small powder, and soaked in water for 24 hours; after 
trees belonging to the natural order Citracem. i which it is kneaded with the liands and feet, and 
G. heptaphylla (Karan-phal, PIind.) grows in ; when it becomes dough-like, it is divided into 
Bengal, has small flowers, greenish-yellow and , lumps of the re<iuired shape. — Tomlinson; JDrs, 
anise-scented, and its bruised leaves have the \ Mason and IBmU r ; Tod\s^ F 

fragrance of fresh anise seeds. C. nana grows in I GLEAN and Unclean, terms often occurring 
the Moluccas, C. punctata and C. suSruticosa i in Scripture^ as in Leviticus xi.-xv., have refer- 
grow in Chittagong ; and the fresh leaves of C. | ence to uncIeeiTt creatures, unclean persons, and 
Sumatrana, when bruised, have the fragrance of a | personal and ^ ceremonial uncleauness. As in 
lemon leaf. C. Wildenowii, IE. and A., grows 1 Lev. xii. 2, after childbirth a Brahman mother ]'; 
near Chingleput, and C. pubescens, W, and d., : unclean for eleven days, a princess sixteen, mer- 
in the Peninsula. — Iloxb, ; Voigt, chanCs wife seventy-one, and a Vellala Sudra 

CLAVIJO. Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo was thirty-one days. As with the Hebrew women, 
appointed, a.d. 1403, by Henry in. of Castile the Hindu mother in her days of uncleanness 
on an embassy to Timur. He quitted Constanti- cannot touch any hallo wed thing nor any domestic 
nople 14th November, and passed through Arme- article. When the days of her purification are 
nia, Azerbijan, Teheran, Damghan in Khorasan, over, she takes or sends an offering to the temple, 
and reached Samarcand 8th September 1404 ; but In the matter of clean and unclean things and 
■Timur, was too ill to receive them, and they persons, MahomMans follow the Mosaic law. 
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CLEAUmQ KUT, 
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CLEARIIsG NUT. The ripe seeds of Strych- 
nos potatorum are dried and sold in every market 
in India to clear muddy water. Natives of India 
never drink clear well water if they can get pond 
or river water, which is always more' or less 
muddy. One of the seeds is rubbed very hard 
for a minute or two round the inside of the vessel 
containing the water, which is generally an un- 
glazed earthen one, and the water left to settle ; 
in a very short time the impurities fall to the 
bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly 
wholesome. 

0LEA7ELAND, AUGUSTUS, a Bengal civil 
servant, who in a brief space won over the wild 
races near Rajmahal. He died while still young ; 
and the Government of India decreed a monument 
to his memory at Bhagulpur, with the following 
inscription : — To the memory of Augustus Cleave- 
land, Esq., late collector of the districts of Bhagul- 
pur and Rajmahal, who, without bloodshed or 
the terrors of authority, employing only the means 
of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, at- 
tempted and accomplished the entire subjection 
of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the jungle- 
terry of Rajmahal, who had long infested the 
neighbouring lands by their predatory incursions ; 
inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilised 
life, and attached them to the British Government 
by a conquest over their minds, the most perma- 
nent, as the most rational mode of dominion ; 
the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, in 
honour of his character and for example to others, 
have ordered this monument to be erected. He 
departed this life on the 13th day of January 
1784, aged 29. — Tr, of Hind. i. p. 101. 

CLEGHORN, HUGH, M.D., a medical officer of 
the Madras army ; a learned botanist, contributor 
to scientific journals of articles on botanical sub- 
jects; Conservator of Forests at Madras and 
Northern India, founder of the Indian Forest De- 
partment. He wrote on the Hedge Plants of India, 
and the circumstances which adapt them for special 
purposes in particular localities, Bep. Brit. Ass. 
1850 ; on the Grass Cloth of India, ibid. 112 ; on 
the Physical Effects of the Destruction of Tropical 
h’orests, ibid. 1851, London Athenaeum 1851, 
p. 781; also on the Forests and Gardens of 
Southern India; in 1864, upon the Forests of the 
Fan jab and the Western Himalaya ; and the article 
Forests in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

CLEIDION JAVANICUM. BL 
Lasiostylessalicifolia,Pre5?. j Eottlera urandra, Bah. 

This middling-sized glabrous tree is common in 
the moist forests on the Animallays, elevation 
2000 to 3000 feet, Travancore below Ghats, in 
the western forests of the Peninsula, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Burma, Java, etc. ; timber hard, and good 
for building purposes. — Beddome^ FL Sylv, '^. 272. 

CLEMATIDiB. The name is derived from 
Clema, a vine branch, from the climbing properties 
of the family. The tribe is acrid and poisonous ; 
the leaves and fresh stem, if bruised and applied 
to the skin, cause vesication. Griffith notices the 
virgin’s bower in the Tenasserim Provinces, with 
simple fleshy leaves. C. Gauriana is abundant 
among the ruins of Gaur. It forms, with Porana 
paniculata, extensive lovely festoons. It is the 
Moriel, the Indian traveller’s joy ; is scandent and 
perennial. It grows all over India, from Dindigul 
and the Neilgherries up to Dehra Boon, along 
the foot of the Himalaya. Its flowers are white 


at the close of the rains, and give out a very strong 
perfume. It is a hardy plant, and grows in any 
soil. C. grata, Biliri, Hind., is a plant of Kaghan 
and Nepal, and has small yellowish fragrant 
flowers; C. florida is of Japan. In France the 
Clematis vitalba is used by mendicants to cause 
artificial sores for the furtherance of their impos- 
tures. lu Cochin-China, according to Loureiro, 
the C. Sinensis is used as a diuretic and diaphoretic. 
At the Mauritius, the C. Mauritiana is em^Joyed 
to blister the cheek for the relief of toothache. 
0. Wightiana, TF. and A., is scandent, perennial, 
with very soft villous leaves, coarsely serrated. 
It also is called Moriel, and grows common at 
Mahabaleshwarand the adjoining ghats, flowering 
after the rains. Wallich’s C. grata, Asiat. PL t. 
98, much resembles it, and is perhaps identical. 
Hedges and thickets where these plants grow have 
the appearance of being covered with hoar-frost, 
from the white feathery tails of the seeds. They 
are very ornamental, and worthy of a place in 
gardens for trellis work. — Roxb. ; Or. Cat.; 
Riddell; Mason, p. 671. 

CLEMATIS YITALBA? Smith, the Tung-tsau 
or Muh-t’ung of the Chinese, is a climbing plant of 
Shan-si, Shen-si, China, has a yellow bitter wood, 
and vascular tissue arranged in plates passing 
from the centre to the circumference, and open 
enough to allow air to be blown through. The 
wood, root, and fruit are used medicinally.-—5w7^//. 

CLEODORA, a luminous mollusc, with a 
vitreous shell. 

CLEOME, a genus of plants belonging to the 
Capparidacese or caper tribe. Species formerly 
placed under this genus have been transferred 
to the genera Polanisia and Gynandropsis. C. 
monophylla, Linn., the C. cordata, D. C,, grows 
in Ceylon and the Peninsula, and has small, pale, 
rose-coloured flowers, — Roxb. ; Linn. ; D. C. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, a monolith, so 
called by the British ; by the native ciceroni it 
was called Massallat-ul-Firaun, Pharaoh’s packing 
needle. It was granted to the British nation, and 
in 1878 was brought to London, and erected on 
the left bank of the Thames. — Burton^ s Mecca. 

CLEOPATRIS, an ancient town near the 
modern Suez. 

CLEPSYDRA, the Ghatka-patra of the Mah- 
ratta race. A hollow vessel for measuring time. 
It has an aperture in it, and when placed in water 
the vessel gradually fills and sinks, and the final 
submergement indicates the measure of time. 

CLERODENDRON, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Yerbenacese. One species in the Terai 
forms a large shrub beneath every tree, generally 
intermixed with ferns, as poly podium, pteris, and 
goniopteris, and its sweet odour is borne far 
through the air. Clerodendron leaves, bruised, 
are used to kill vermin, fly-blows, etc., in cattle, 
and the twigs form toothpicks. Its flowers are 
presented to Siva (Mahadeo), milk, honey, flowers, 
fruit (ambrosia), etc. being offered to the pacific 
gods, as Yisbnu, Krishna, etc. ; while Mudar 
(Calotropis asclepias), Bhang, Cannabis sativa, 
Datura, flesh, blood, and spirituous liquids are 
offered to Siva, Durga, Kali, and other destroying 
deities. The Burmese cultivate a fragrant double 
clerodendron. One species, supposed by Dr. 
Stewart to be C. infortunatum, X., called Kali 
basuti on the Beas, occurs in the Siwalik tract, and 
occasionally in the plains, and is probably the one 


CLERODENDRON IXERME. 


CLLMATE OF INDIA. 


that Edgeworth mentions as being used in the 
Ambala tract to give fire by friction. — Mason; 
Hooker^ Him, Jour, i p. S87 ; Dr. J. D. Stewart, 
CLERODENDRON INERME. Gmrin, 
Volkameria inermis, 

Banjuen, . . . Beng. Nalla kupi, . , . Tel. 

Sang-kupi, , , . Dukh. Pisangi, Pisingha, , 

Nir-notsjil, . , Maleal. Eru-pichcha, . . , 

Sangam kupi, . . Tam. ^ 

A plant of India, China, the Aloluccas, and N. 
Holland. 

CLERODENDRON INFQRTUNATUM. Lim, 

VolkameriamfortunatajiS, [ 0. viscosum, Vent. 

Bhant, .... Beng. [ Barangi, . . . Panjab. 
Peragoo, . . Maleal. [ Bokada, .... Tel. 

A cheap and useful substitute for chiretta as a 
tonic and antiperiodic (?). The fresh juice of the 
leaves is given as an anthelmintic, also as a bitter 
tonic, in the malarious fevers of children of India. 
The bark is used by Indian and Arabian physicians. 
— Benq. Pharm.; Honiqherger. 

CLERODENDRON NUTANS. Wall 
Gan-yan-pa-too, .... Buem. 

The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and Mergui 
are embellished with the elegant flowering nodding 
clerodendron. The flowers are tinged with rose, 
but nearly white, growing in long panicles at tlie 
extremities of the branches, from which they make 
a graceful curve, and hang down perpendicularly 
from ten to fifteen inches, like an inverted cone, 
so that the soft green foliage seems canopied with 
rosy-white veils. It grows in Sylhet, blooms in 
the dry season, and rarely exceeds ten feet in 
height. — Mason; Voigt 
CLERODENDRON PHLOMOIDES. Linn. 
Volkameria multifiora, 

Taludala, .... Tam. j Tekkali, Tilaka, . . Tel. 

Grows in the Dekhan, Coromandel, Bengal, and 
Lower Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON SERRATUM. Blume. 

C. macrophylium, Si'ms. j Yolkameria serrata, Zinn. 
Jaru teka, . . Maleal. I Brahmari man, . . Tel. 
Chiru dekku, . . Tam. j 

Grows in Salsette above the Bombay ghats, in 
Nepal, Morung mountains. The flowers and leaves 
are said to be eaten as greens ; but in the northern 
Circars the root is known as Ganta-baringa, and 
is largely exported for medicinal purposes, being 
used for febrile and catarrhal affections. The 
leaves and seeds are also used medicinally. 

CLERODENDRON SIPHONANTHUS. Br, 
Siphonanthus Indica,D'na. | Arni, . . Hind, of Beas. 
Arnah, , * , . Hind. ] Dawa-i-mubarak, . Pees. 

Grows in both Peninsulas of India, in Bengal 
and Sylhet. Its root and leaves are officinal ; the 
Persian name means the blessed medicine. It is 
slightly bitter and astringent ; yields resin. Em- 
ployed in syphilitic rheumatism. — Stewart ; Voigt 
CLERODENDRON SQUAMATUM. 

Yolkameria Ksempferiana, 

Scarlet clerodendron. | Bu-gyee-nee, . . Bdem. 

The Burmese gardens are ornamented with this 
species, which bears a large cone of superb scarlet 
flowers. Although said to be originally from China, 
it appears to be naturalized in Burma. — Mason. 
CLERODENDRON VISCOSUM. Vent 


C. infortunatum, Linn, 

G. infortunata, Eoxb. 
Bhant, .... Beng. 
Bu ghyee-phyoo, . Buem. 
Peragu, . . . Maleal. 

Saraswati aku, , “ Tel. 


Yolkameria infortunata, 
JRoxb. 

Bokada, ..... Tel. 
Gurrapii Gatte aku, , 

Manduka-bramhi, . , 


Grows in both the Indian Peninsulas, also in 
Bengal and Oudh. 

CLEYERA GYMNANTHERA. W.a7idlt A 
large tree of the Neiigherry hills, timber of a 
reddish colour, strong and durable. — Dmru. 

CLIMATE OF INDIA. The Hindu races 
familiar with the tropical countries in which they 
dwell, use ‘water ’ as the term for describing the 
effects of a climate on health. In this sense it is 
the salubrity of a locality that is alluded to. 
Mahomedans of Asia treat of seven climates, the 
Haft aklini. This applies to the northern hemi- 
sphere, which they partition with zones of various 
breadth from east to west. When alluding to 
the salubrity of a locality, the Mahomedans of 
India and Persia use the words Ab-o-Howa, water 
and air. In Hindustan the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the Choumasa or 
Bark’ha, which is the rainy season, of four months’ 
duration; after which is the Seeala, or Jara, or 
Mohasa, the cold season ; followed by the Dhoop- 
kala or K’hursa, or hot season. This division 
indicates generally the course of the seasons in 
India, though in one locality the rains or the hot 
or cold seasons may he somewhat more prolonged. 
The primary divisions of continental India are 
four: — Hindustan, including in which term the 
whole Peninsula of India, and the Gangetic plain 
to the base of the Himalaya. 2. The Himalaya, a 
mountain chain which rises abruptly from the 
Gangetic plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, and beyond 
India. 3. Eastern India ultra Gangem, including 
native and British Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
4. Afghanistan. These divisions are marked out 
by great mountain barriers and by the ocean. 
The Himalaya mountains on the north are no- 
where under 15,000 feet, usually exceed 17,000 
and 18,000 feet, and rise in isolated peaks or 
groups of peaks to 21,000 and to 28,000 feet. 

From the western extremity of the Himalaya, 
the Afghan mountains descend parallel with 
the Indus, with a gradually decreasing elevation 
from above 15,000 feet to the level of the ocean 
at the Arabian Sea. Throughout Afghanistan the 
climate is excessive. The cold of the winter is 
intense, the spring is damp and raw, and the 
summer, during which hot west winds prevail, is 
intensely hot at all elevations. The general aspect 
of the whole of Afghanistan is that of mountains 
with broad flat valleys. The crops are chiefly 
wheat and barley, even up to 10,000 feet elevation. 
Rice is cultivated in great quantity at Jalalabad 
2000 feet, at Kabul fllOO feet, and to a consider- 
able extent at Ghazni, 7730 feet. Poplars, willows, 
and date-palm trees are extensively planted, as well 
as mulberry, walnut, apricot, apple, pear, and 
peach trees, and also the Elseagnus orientalis, 
which bears an eatable fruit. The vine abounds 
as in all warm and dry temperate climates. The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants are 
also on the one hand natives respectively of the 
Caspian ste^jpes and N. Persia, and of Siberia on 
the other. 

The date is cultivated in Baluchistan up to 4500 
feet; and a dwarf palm, Chamserops Ritchieana 
of Griffith, perhaps identical with the Oliameerops 
humilis of Europe, occurs abundantly in many 
places, but with a somewhat local distribution. 

The Burma and Malayan mountains, being given 
off from the snowclad mountains of East Tibet, 
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rtm to the south, and, though rapidly diminishing glierry mountains south-west of Madura, and the 
in elevation, are continued almost to the equator. ; ranges near Gourtallum, are all well known. Tiie 
The mean temperature of the Malay Peninsula is j remarkable palm, Bentinckia, so common on its 


probably abou t 80° at the level of the sea, and in its 
general humidity it also approaches to uniformity ; 


mountains, is, however, not known in Ceylon. 
The other palms are Caryota urens, an Areca, 


but dry and rainy weather are more distinctly Phoenix Tarinifera, and one or two species of 
separated in the northern countries than in the Calamus. 

southern. The latter are not subject to the To the north of Coimbatore the peninsular chain 
occasional violent rains and prolonged droughts rises abruptly to 8000 feet, as the Neilgherry 
which visit the former, and the former are not range, and continues northward as the mountains 
exposed to the frequent tracts of damp, foggy, of Coorg. The rainfall, which is great on the 


rainy weather wiiich are experienced in the latter. 
During the N.E. monsoon, which ordinarily 
blows from November to March, the weather is 


western coast, is less on the Neilgherries, being 
100 inches at Dodabetta, and 46 inches at Ootaca- 
mund. Further north, in the Nagar district of 


generally settled in the Straits of Malacca, and Mysore, there are many rounded or table-topped 
N. and N.E. winds prevaO, particularly on the hills 4000 to 5000 feet high, often cultivated to 
coast of the Peninsula, but are not of great that height, and rising in some places to upwards 
strength save towards the northern end of the of 6000 feet. The climate of the western part is 
Straits. Breezes usually blow from the peninsular very humid, and particularly so at the town of 
shore at night. The equable character of this Nagar or Bednore, 4000 feet high, on a spur of 
season is attributable to the monsoon being broken the western chain, where inclement rain is said to 
by the mountains of the Peninsula, which stretch last for nine months. 

transversely to its direction. The S.W. monsoon comes from the southern 

The S.W. monsoon, which prevails from April ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It strikes on 
to October, blows against the northern part of the the W. coast of India, passes over the plains of 
west coast of both PeniESulas, and these conse- Bengal, and strikes on the Khassya mountains 
quently, in some measure, participate in the rainy and the whole length of the Himalaya, discharging 
climate which characterizes the eastern shore of itself in heavy rains. From April till August it 
the Bay of Bengal during this monsoon. Further blows from the east of south, in August S.S. E., and 
south it is broken by the mountain belt of in September more easterly, lowering the tem- 
Sumatra, so that, in the Straits, land and sea perature of Bengal and of the northern plains, 
breezes generally prevail in the vicinity of the though the plains of the Panjab continue exces- 
coasts, and an equable climate is experienced. The sively heated. 

Sumatra sides of the Straits, and the southern From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, the 
portion of the Peninsula, at night are exposed to heat of a great part of India continues great ; but 
occasional sudden squalls from the S.W., accora- after the autumnal equinox the great mass of the 
panied by lightning and heavy rains, called Suma- Himalaya becomes intensely cold,* and *the plains 
trans. North-weeters are also experienced, but of India generally become cool. Where the north- 
more rarely. They occur chiefly in the northern east monsoon prevails, it is everywhere a land 


part of the Straits as far as the Arroas, hut some- 
times blow right through them to the Carimons, 
During this monsoon the east coast of the Penin- 
sula, having a leew'ard exposure, and being, for 


wind, except bn the east coast of the Karnatic 
and in the Malayan Peninsula. In Malaya it blows 
over a great extent of sea, and is therefore very 
rainy ; but at the Karnatic the width of sea is not 


the greater part of its length, protected by the great, so that the rainfall, though well marked, 
double wall of the Sumatran and Peninsular is less, and terminates long before the end of the 
ranges, is perfectly jslieltered, and .dry weather monsoon, probably from the wind acquiring a 
prevails. ^ more directly southerly direction, after the sun 

The Aravalli mountains extend from Hansi and has reached the southern tropic. 

Dehli to Gujerat. The Yindhya chain stretches The rainfall varies prodigiously in different parts 
across the centre of Hnidustan, from the Gulf of of India, from almost none to six hundred inches ; 
Cambay to the Ganges, and is three to four but the quantity affords no direct criterion of the 
thousand feet high. ^ humidity of any climate, for the atnaosphere may 

A peninsular chain, called the Western Ghats, be saturated with moisture without any precipita- 
extends from Cape Comorin to the Tapti river, for tion taking place. Thus, while in Sikkim 1° for 300 
upwards of 900 miles running parallel to the coast feet is the proportion for elevations belo%v 7000 
line, and perpendicular to the direction of the feet, oh the Neilgherry Hills it is about 1° for 340 
monsoons. This chain divides the Peninsula into feet, in Khassya 1° for 380 feet ; and the elevations 
two distinct climates, of a naxTow western one in of Nagpur and Ambala produce no perceptible 


line, and perpendicular to the direction of the feet, oh the Neilgherry Hills it is about 1° for 340 
monsoons. This chain divides the Peninsula into feet, in Khassya 1° for 380 feet ; and the elevations 
two distinct climates, of a naxTow western one in of Nagpur and Ambala produce no perceptible 
Malabar and the Konkan, aiid a broad eastern one, diminution in their mean temperature, which is 
in which are the Kai-natic, Mysore, and the as great as that which would normally be assigned 
Dekhan, ^traversed by all the peninsular rivers. to them were they at the level of the sea. 

The Travancore mountains present a striking At Mahabaleshw^ar it amounts to 248 inches 
analogy to the island of Ceylon. They are loftiest i annually. In the Southern Konkan, especially in 
at the extreme north of the district, where they the Sawantwari district, the rains are as heavy as 
stretch east and west for sixty or seventy miles, in Oanara. At Bombay the rains last fi'om June 
separating the districts of Dindigul^ and Madura, till the end of September, and the fall is only 
Notwithstanding the perennial humidity, the rain- eighty inches, which is considei'ably less than at 
tail at C(^rtalium is only 40 inches ; on the hills any point further south on the coast. At Tannah, 
ai'ound, however, it is doubtless much greater. howevex% the average falTis more than 100 inches, 
ine ruliiey or Palnaimoxmtains west of Dindignl, In the Himalaya, the truly temperate vegetation 
tne Animallay south of Coimbatore, the Sheva- supersedes the sub-tropical above 4000 to 6000 
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feet, and the elevation at ^vliich this change takes 
place corresponds roughly with that at which the 
winter is marked by an annual fall of snow. This 
phenomenon varies extremely with the latitude, 
immidity, and many local circumstances. In 
Ceylon and the W estern Peninsula, whose moun- 
tains attain 9000 feet, and where considerable 
tracts are elevated above 6000 to 8000 feet, snow 
has never been known to fall. On the Khassya 
mountains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
great extent of surface is above 5000, snow seems 
to be unknown. 

Sikkim occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween Nepal and Bhutan, and unites the floras of 
Nepal, Bhutan, East Tibet, and the Khassya 
mountains, being hence, in a geographico-botanical 
point of view, one of the most important provinces 
in India, if not in all Asia. In Sikkim snow 
annually falls at about 6000 feet elevation, in 
Nepal at 5000 feet, in Kumaon and Garhwal at 
4000, and in the extreme W. Himalaya, lower still. 

East Tibet is an enormously elevated mountain 
mass, and many of the large rivers of Asia flow 
from it in several directions. 

The Eastern Archipelago, from consisting of 
large islands separated by belts of sea, possesses a 
humid and equable climate ; but the great con- 
tinent of Australia, being a vast expanse of low 
land, becomes enormously heated when the sun is 
in the southern hemisphere, and presents extremes 
of climate. The common characters of Sind are 
great summer heat but little tempered by rain, 
great winter cold, a diy soil. Its flora resembles 
those of Egypt, Arabia, and the countries border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf.— Dr, Stocks; Journ, of 
the Ind ArcMpelago^ ii., February 1848. 

CLIMBING PLANTS are exceedingly nume- 
rous in the damp forests of India. At Tonglo, in 
vSikkim, at an elevation of several thousand feet, 
Dr. Hooker found great scandent trees twisting 
around the trunks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of 
climbers as one of the most reuiarkable vegetable 
phenomena of these mountains. These climbers 
belong to several orders, and may be roughly 
classified in two groups, — (1) Those whose stems 
merely twine, and by constricting certain parts of 
their support, induce death. (2) Those which 
form a network round the trunk by the coales- 
cence of their lateral branches and aerial roots, 
etc. ; these wholly envelope and often conceal the 
tree they enclose, whose branches appear rising 
far above those of its destroyer. To the first of 
these groups belong many natural orders, of 
which the most prominent are legumiuosse, ivies, 
hydrangea, vines, pothos, etc. The inosculating 
ones are almost all figs and Wightia ; the latter is 
the most remarkable for its grasping roots. — 
Hooker^ Him. Journ. i. p. 163. 

CLISOBORA, now called also Muzanagar and 
Calisapura. 

CLITORIA TERNATEA. Linn. 


Niluparajita, . . Beng. 
Bhwet Upurajita, . ,, 

Oimg-mai-phyoo, . Burm. 
Kalizar? . , . DUKH. 

Khagin, Aparajita, 
Kowatheti, . . Hind. 


Bhanattar, . . . PusHT. 

NilagMria;Khrtrne^ Baksk. 
Aparajita; Asphota, ,, 
Nilkata rodu, . . SiNGH. 

Karka-kantun, . . Tam. 

ICara-kartan, , . ,, 


Bhlonga-kuspi, . , Make. ! Telia dintena ; Nalla 

Shunku puspa, . Maleal. 1 dintena, . . . Tel. 

The most common varieties of tins cultivated 
flow'ering plant arc the blue and 'white. They 


CLIVE, ROBERT, Lorn 

blossom all the year round, and, being shrubby 
twining plants, are well suited for covering trellis 
work. They are of easy growth. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy does not recommend its use in medicine. 
Its flower is sacred to Durga. A variety is C. 
cseruleoflora.— ; Hooker^ Him. Jour. ii. x>* 
291; Mason; O'Sk.; Powell. 

CLIVE, ROBERT, Lord, a Madras civil servant, 
who became a great military commander, was 
Governor of Madras and of Bengal, and Com- 
mander-in -Chief of India. Amongst the many 
eminent men who have served and ruled in British 
India, he alonehas been styled ‘ Great; ’ and whether 
his deeds as a military commander be considered, 
or his successes in the civil administration of India, 
posterity has conceded that title to him alone. He 
entered the service of the E. I. Co. in 1744 as a 
writer, but shortly afterwards obtained an ensign^s 
commission. In September 1748 he distingnished 
himself as an ensign before Pondicherry, and 
again in August 1749 at Devicottah. In May 
1751 he was present in the fight at Tolcondah, 
and in July defeated the French at Condore. 
In 1751 he laid siege to Arcot, with only 120 
Europeans and 200 natives ; in August, took it. 
Arcot fort was invested by Chanda Sahib, with 
an army 4000 strong, but Clive withstood and 
repelled all assaults, and his oj>ponents ultimately 
withdrew. This defence made a powerful impres- 
sion on all the native races. In November he 
defeated Basin Rao at Arni ; in December took 
the pagoda of Conjeveram; in 1752 he defeated 
the French and Chanda Sahib at Gauverypak, 
destroyed the town of Dupleix Fattehabad, de- 
feated the French army, took Covelong, and com- 
manded the land forces against Gheriah. In 
1756, after the loss of Calcutta and the imprison- 
ment by Suraj-ud-Dowla in the guard-room, since 
known as the Black Hole, he left Madras with 
900 Europeans, recaptured Calcutta, and made 
peace. But w^ar again broke out, and Clive with 
3000 British and native soldiers defeated Sura j - 
ud-Dowla on the 23d June 1757 at Plassey, 40 
miles south of Murshidabad. Mir Jafar was 
then declared subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. Clive revisited Britain in 1760, with tbe 
rank of colonel. Mir Jafar was restored in 1763, 
Clive subsequently returned to India, corrected 
abuses in the government, obtained the dewani 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and assumed the 
civil and military government of the country, as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. His re- 
trenchments caused a mutiny amongst the officers 
and men, which he quelled with severe measures. 
He returned to Britain in 1767, and at first was 
well received, but was subsequently impeached 
before Parliament, and only escaped trial by volun- 
tary death in November 1774, In the ungrateful 
and final treatment by his country, his fate 
resembled those of La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and 
Warren Hastings. Lord Olive was the territorial 
founder of British India. Warren Hastings re- 
organized every branch of the public service, 
created courts of justice, and reformed the re- 
venue collections. Lord Clive's life has had 
several historians, amongst whom are Caraccioli 
and Malcolm. 

Clive, Lord, Governor of Madras in 1801, was 
a relative. The descendant of Lord Clive’s family 
is now styled Earl Powis in the jpeerage of Great 
Britain, — Malleson ; Orme. 
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CLOAK. Haiiy races in the south and east 
of Asia wear cloaks. That of Egypt is called 
bunioos. The cloaks of Afghanistan are the 
postin, postaki, postinchi, choga, and khosai ; and 
the aha is worn in Arabia. • 

CLOCK. 


Uuren; Uurwerken, Dot. 
Horologieii; Horologes^FR. 
Uhren ; Grosse-uhren, Ger. 


Orologgi ; Oriuoli, . . It. 
Tschasii, , , , . Hus. 

Belojes, . . . . . Sp. 


The clocks to be seen in the south and east of 
Asia are wholly of European manufacture. Prior 
to their introduction, the clepsydra or water- clock 
was in general use. These were of copper, with a 
small aperture at the bottom, through which, 
when placed in water, the clepsydra filled and 
sank, the sinking marking an hour. The water- 
clock of the Malay sailors is half of a cocoanut 
shell, with a small hole, through which, when 
placed in a bucket, it fills and sinks in an hour. 
Pendulum clocks were invented about A.i>. 1260. 
— McCulloch, 

CLOTHING. The materials used for clothing, 
and the forms of dress of the peoples of the south 
and east of Asia, differ according to the climate, 
the pursuits, and the customs of the races. Through 
a thousand years, seemingly, the south-eastern 
races continue to wear clothing similar to what 
their forefathers put on ; but Andamanese live 
wholly without apparel, and Chinese dress in a very 
elaborate manner. Hindu men and women, until 
the middle of the 19 th century, wore only cloths 
without seams ; and even yet their women’s bodice 
(choli) and the men’s jacket (angrika) alone are 
sewed, the lower garment of both sexes being 
cloths which are wrapped round the limbs, and 
often as neatly so as sewn trousers. In this form 
Hindu clothing is not called clothes, but cloths. 
Most Hindus wear trousers when on horseback; 
but the prevailing Hindu custom illustrates Mark 
X. 50, where mention is made of the blind man 
throwing off his upper garment, which was doubt- 
less a piece of cloth. It is not considered at all 
indelicate among the Hindu people for a man to 
appear naked from the head to the waist, and 
servants thus attired serve at the tables of poor 
Eui’opeans. In Arabia, a coarse cloak of camel 
or goat’s hair is generally worn, often as the sole 
attire. It is called an aba, and its material is 
cameline. Amongst men of the very humblest 
classes of Southern India, at work, the simple 
loin-cloth is the sole body clothing; but almost 
all have a sheet, or a curnbli, or coarse blanket 
of wool or hair, as a covering for warmth. The 
Nair women move about with the body un- 
covered down to the waist, as an indication of the 
correctness of their conduct. The women of the 
Patuali or Juanga, in the Denkenal district of 
Orissa, also called Patra-Sauri or Leaf-Sauri, till 
1871 wore a covering of a bunch of leaves, liangino- 
from the waist, both in front and behind. Forest 
races in Travancoz’e also wear leaves as coverin<j. 
Hindu children, both boys and girls, up to three 
or four years of age, have no clothing ; the Abor 
young women have a string of shell-shaped em- 
bossed bell-UGietal plates, and Miri women wear a 
sn^all loin kilt made of cane. Throughout British 
India, however, almost every Hindu and Maho- | 
medan woman, however humble in circumstances 
IS wholly covered, from the neck to the ankles, 
with choli^ and gown or trousers, or cloths of 
Kinds. This seems to have been the practice from 
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remote antiquity. In Vedic times the women 
seem to have dressed much like the present Baj- 
putni. They had a gogra or petticoat, a kan- 
chali or corset, and a do-patta or scarf. In the 
Rig Yeda there is an allusion to Indrani’s head- 
dress as being of all forms, and several passages 
are indicative of considerable attention having 
been paid to personal decoration (Calcutta Review, 
No. 109, p, 30). Weaving is frequently alluded 
to in the Vedas. The Tajnr Veda mentions gold 
cloth or brocade as in use for a counterpane. In 
the Ramayana are mentioned the wedding pre- 
sents to Sita as consisting of woollen stuffs, fine 
silken vestments of different colours, princely 
ornaments, and sumptuous carriages. The Maha- 
bharata mentions furs from the Hindu Kush, 
woollen shawls of the Abhira of Gujerat, cloths 
of the wool of sheep and goats, etc. ; and weaving 
and dyeing are repeatedly mentioned in the Insti- 
tutes of Menu. 

The best representations of ancient cosfcumes in 
India are the celebrated fresco paintings in the 
caves of Ajunta, some of which are still very 
perfect, and in the Buddhist caves of Ell ora some 
paintings in a similar style had been executed, 
it is difficult to decide the date of these paint- 
ings, which represent scenes in Buddhist history ; 
and the series may extend from the 1st or 2d 
century before Christ, to the 4th and 6th century 
of this era. In either case they are upwards of 
a thousand yearn old, and as such are of much 
interest. 

One very large pictux'e, covered with figures, 
represents the coronation of Sinhala, a Buddhist 
king. He is seated on a stool or chair, crowned 
with a tiara of the usual conventional form. Corn, 
as an emblem of plenty and fertility, is being 
poured over his shoulder by girls. He is naked 
from the throat to the waist. All the women 
are naked to the waist; some of them have the 
end of the cloth or sari thrown across the bosom, 
and passing over the left shoulder. Spearmen on 
foot and on horseback have short waist-cloths only. 

In another large 'picture, full of figures, repre- 
senting the introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon, 
and its establishment there, all the figures, male 
and female, are naked to the waist. Some have 
waist-cloths or kilts only, others have scarfs, or 
l^robably the ends of the dhoti, thrown over 
their shoulders. Female figures, in different atti- 
tudes around, are all naked, but have necklaces, 
ear-rings, and bracelets, and one a girdle of jewels 
round her loins. 

Some writers have maintained that the ancient 
Hindus ^vere ignorant of the art of preparing 
needle-made dresses. It has even been said that 
there is no word for tailor in the language of the 
Hindus ; but there are two — one, tunnavaya, which 
applies to^ darning, and the sauchika, which ap- 
plies to tailoring in general. The Rig Veda men- 
tions needles and sewdng, and the Ramayana and 
Mahahharata allude to dresses which could not 
have been made otherwise than with the aid of 
needles.^ In the ancient sculptures at Sanchi, 
Amraoti, and Orissa, several figures are dressed 
in tunics which required needles. Amongst these 
garments are discoverable what may be called 
the ancestors of the modern chapkan and jama. 
The dress differs so entirely from the chiton, the 
chlamys, the iiimation, and such other vestments 
as the soldiers of Alexander brought to India, 
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that they cannot be accepted as Indian modifica- 
tions of the Grecian dress. In many ancient 
sculptures of Buddhist times, queens, princes, and 
ladies of the highest rank are represented without 
“ any garments ; and it has been suggested that there 
prevailed either a conventional rule of art, such 
as has made the sculptors of Europe prefer the 
nude to the draped figure, or a prevailing desire 
to display the female contour in all its attrac- 
tiveness, or the unskilfulness of early art, or the 
difficulty of chiselling drapery on such coarse 
materials as were ordinarily accessible in this 
country, or that a combination of some or all of 
those causes exercised a more potent infiuence on 
the action of the Indian artist than ethnic or social 
peculiarities in developing the human form in 
stone. 

Allusion is made to ‘ saffron- tinted robes ’ and 
to ^ red-dyed garments ’ in occasional passages of 
the early writings, but even these are compara- 
tively rare as regards men, and there is little 
more in respect to women. In the drama of 
Vikram and Urvasi, written probably in the 
reign of Yikramaditya, B.C. 56, Puraravas, one 
of the characters, says of Urvasi, a nymph who 
has fainted, — 

‘ Soft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 
Foregoes its fears. The scarf that veils her bosom 
Hides not its flutterings, and the panting breast 
Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 
Weigh too oppressively. ’—Act i. Sc. 1. 

Again, — 

* In truth she pleases me : thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion. Thus arrayed, 

She moves with heightened charms.’— Act iii. Se. 2. 

In the drama Mrichchakati, attributed to king 
Sudraka of Ujjain, who reigned, according to the 
traditional chronology, in the first century before 
the Christian era, and is certainly not later than 
the 2d century after Christ, Act iv. Sc. 2 says, — 

^ Maitrena. Pray who is that gentleman, dressed in 
silk raiment, glittering with rich ornaments, and rolling 
about as if his limbs were out of joint ? 

^Attendant. That is my lady’s brother. 

^ Maitre'iia. And pray who is that lady dressed in 
flowered ranslin ? — a goodly i^erson, truly,’ etc. 

The following passage, taken from the Uttara 
Hama Charitra, by the same author, affords an 
idea of the costume of a warrior race. Janaka, 
the father of Sita, the heroine, in describing the 
hero Rama, says, — 

‘ You have rightly judged 
His birth ; for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the featheiy shafts 
Blend with his curling locks. Below his breast, 
Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The deer-skin wraps his body, with the zone 
Of Murva bound ; the madder-tinted garb 
Descending vests his limbs ; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrists ; and in one hand he bears 
The pix>al staff, the other grasps the bow. 

Arundati, whence comes he ? ’ 

The clothing of the Mahomedan races, who 
came from the north-west, has been of wool and 
of cotton, to suit the changing seasons, and the 
articles of dress were cut out and sewed in forms 
to fit the body. The Rajput and other martial 
races have always dressed similarly. 

Most of the Hindu women of the present day 
appear in public, and at their numerous religious 
festivals opportunities for seeing their holiday 


clothing are numerous. On such occasions the 
wealth of the mercantile classes admits of much 
display. In Bombay, a brilliant and picturesque 
array of women drifts along the streets and ways. 
The large and almost bovine Banyan and Bhattia 
women roll heavily along, each plump foot and 
ankle loaded with several pounds’ weight of silver. 
The slender, gold-tinted Purbhu women, with 
their hair tightly twisted, and a coronal of mogra 
flowers, have a shrinking grace and delicacy that 
is very attractive; and, barring the red Kashmir 
chadar, their costume is precisely that in which 
an artist would dress Sakuntala and her play- 
fellows. The Marwari females, with skirts full 
of plaits, tinkling with hawk-bells, their eyes set 
in deep black paint, and the sari dragged over 
the brow so as to hang in front, are very curious 
figures, seldom pretty. Surati girls, with their 
drapery so tightly kilted as to show great sweeps 
of the round, brown limbs, smooth and shapely, 
that characterize those Venuses of the stable and 
kitchen, stride merrily along, frequently with a 
child on their rounded hips. There is a quaint 
expression of good-humour on their features, 
which have a comely ugliness unlike that of any 
other race. Then the trim little Malwen girls, 
who are already growing fairer and lighter in 
colour from their confinement in the cotton fac- 
tories, sling quickly along with a saucy swing of 
their oscillant hips ; and the longer-robed Ghati, 
scarcely to be distinguished from women of the 
Marathi caste, go more demurely. The Brahman 
woman is best seen at Poona, Wye, and at Nasik. 
In Bombay she is scarcely distinguishable from 
Sonar, Sontar, and others. Those odd, gipsy-like 
wenches, the Wagri beggar women, each provided 
with a plump baby, carried in a tiny hammock 
slung on a stick, and handed to the spectator as if 
it were something to buy or to taste, are to be 
seen in numbers, sometimes twanging on a one- 
stringed sitar, but more often playing the tom-tom 
on their plump forms, with that frank simplicity 
of pantomime which is the supreme effort of Hindu 
eloquence, and the art of suiting the action to the 
word. Gosains, with their little stalls of shells, 
brass spoons, bells, and images. Everybody very 
happy, and all differently clad. 

In the present day, before a Hindu puts on a 
new garment, he plucks a few threads out of it 
and offers them to different deities, and smears a 
corner with turmeric to avert the evil eye. The 
Cloth of a married Hindu woman has always a 
border of blue or red, or other colour. Th e dress 

; of a Hindu widow is wliite. 

! A ra7> (men’s) dress has remained almost the 
same during the lapse of centuries. Over the shirt, 
in winter or in cool weather, most persons wear 
a sitdeyri^ a short vest of cloth without sleeves; 
kaftan or kuffean of sti’iped silk, of cotton or 
silk, descending to the ankles, with long sleeves ex- 
tending a few inches beyond the finger-ends, but 
divided from a point a little above the wrist or 
about the midde of the forearm. The ordinary 
outer robe is a long cloth coat of any colour, called 
by the Egyptians gihbeh^ but by the Turks jubbch, 
the sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 

I Some persons also wear a beneesh or benish robe 
of cloth, with long sleeves, like those of the 
kuftan, but more ample. It is properly a robe of 
ceremony, and should be worn over the other 
cloth coat, but many persons wear it instead of 
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the i^ibbeli. The Farageeyeli robe nearly resembles quality of white cotton cloths of various patterns, 
the beneesli ; it has very long sleeves, but these Those of Sydapet, in the outskirts of Madras, 
are not slit, and it is chiefly worn by men of the are of ordinary quality, and of different colours, 
learned professions. In cold weather, a kind of Gan jam also fabricates a common sort, with a few 
black woollen cloak, called ahayeh^ is commonly of more value worked with lace borders, but not 
worn. Sometimes this is drawn over the head, sold for more than 50 rupees. 


worn, sometimes tins is drawn over tne neaa. 
The abayeh is often of the brown and white striped 
kind. 


Womeii’s Silk Cloths. — The principal places 
for the manufacture of native female silk cloths 


In British India the ordinary articles of clothing are the towns of Benares, Berhampore, and 

of Hindu and Mahomedan women comprise the Tanjore. Those of Benares are generally of 

hodice^ called choli, angia, kachuri, koortee, and superior quality, with rich lace borders, and they 
kupissa ; the petticoat.^ called lahunga, luhinga, are sold at from 50 to 350 rupees or upwards, 
ghagra, and pesbgir; and the A‘ar/, or wrapping Berhampore cloths are wholly silk, but nicely 
loin-cloth. finished. Tanjore cloths are also neatly finished. 

Men’s clothing consists of — with nicely-worked borders, both of lace and silk, 

Loin-chill., dhoti or loongi ; of various colours ; they are sold at from 15 to 

Trousers^ called paijama, izar, turwar, gurgi, and 150 rupees, 
shalwar; Silk Clailis, called pethambaram, are chiefly 

Jacket.^ coat., and vest., called anga, angarka, brought from Benares and Nagpur ; they are also 
chapkan, dagla, jora, koorta, kuba, kufeha, mina, made at the town of Combaconum. The Benares 
mirzai, jama, labada ; cloths are highly prized for their superior quality; 

Skull-cap^ topi, taj ; they measure 12 by cubits a-piece ; two pieces 


Head-dress^ turban (sir-band), shuralaor make one suit of an upper and under garment 


shawl turban, rumal or kerchief, dastar; 
Kamrhand or waist-belt, sash. 

The women of Burma wear a neat cloth bodice. 


Hindus wear these cloths during their devotions 
and holiday time. They are sold from 50 to 350 
rupees, or even more. The silk fabrics of Comba- 


and, as an imder garment, a cloth wrapped tightly conum are good, although not equal to those of 
round from the waist downwards : but so narrow Benares. 


that it opens at every step, and all the inner left 
thigh is seen. 


White Cloths were manufactured all over 
Southern India, but those of Manamadu, in the 


Fabrics used for the clothing of the masses of district of Trichinopoly, were very superior in 


the people of India are jfiain and striped dooria, 
mulraul, aghabani, and other figured fabrics have 
established themselves; the finest qualities of 


quality, and used by the more respectable of 
the inhabitants as clothing, under the name of 
Manamadu sullab. TJiat at xVrnee, in the district 


muslins must necessarily be confined to very rich of Ohingleput, known as Arnee sullah, is of 


purchasers. 

Long cloths or panjams of various qualities were 


different quality. 

Women^s coloured cotton Cloths. — These coloured 


formerly manufactured to a great extent in the cotton cloths are largely made in the Madura 


Northern Gircars, as well as in other parts ; the 


They are of various sizes, with or with- 


great proportion consisted of 14 pan jam or cloths out lace- worked borders. Those with lace vary 
containing fourteen times 12 threads in the in price from 15 to 200 rupees each ; they are 
breadth, which varied according to local custom generally purchased by the wealthier natives, by 
from 38 to 44 inches. 14 lbs. was considered the whom they are highly prized. These fabrics are 
proper weight of such cloths, the length 36 known in the market as vankey, thomboo, joon- 
cubits, half - lengths being exported under the nady, and ambooresa, all of them lace-bordered. 


denomination of salampores. The manufacture 
of the finer cloths, which went up to and even 
exceeded 50 jmnjam, has long been discontinued. 

Other articles of dress of women of Bombay are 
the bungur - kiiddee, chikhee, choli or khun, 
choonee or head-cloth, doorungu-pytanee, guj 
(covering for breast), guzzee or long robe, izarband, 


Womeii's silk Cloths are made chiefly in Benares 
and Nagpur ; but they are fabricated also at Ber- 
hainpore, Tanjore, Combaconum, and Gonjeveram, 
in the Madras Presidency. Those of Benares and 
of the Mahratta countries are celebrated for their 
superiority, and are highly prized for their lace 
borders ; their size is 16 by cubits, and they 


kempchunder(widows),kurch-chunderkulee,pesh- are sold at 50 to 300 rupees and upw'ards; those 


gir, paijama, saris of kinds, silaree. 

In Ciitcli^ the khombee, sadio, for women ; for 
men, pairahan, paijama, izarband. 

Other articles of dress of the men of Bombay, — 
angarka, chaga, dhoti, izarband, koortah, labada 
(in Baluchistan), pairahan, paijama, turban, ujruk 
or coloured sheet (in Sind). 

Men's Cloths are manufactured all over British 
India, and those of the Madura district liave lace 
borders ; they are sold as high as 70 rupees for a 
suit of two pieces. Conjevei'am is noted for its 
silk-bordered cloths, which are sold for not more 
than 15 rupees a pair. 


made at Berhampore, Tanjore, and Oombaconuiu 
are not equal to the Benares cloths, but are well 
made, and sold at from 15 to 70 rupees each. The 
w^omen’s cloths of Tanjore and Madura manufac- 
ture, and men’s head-cloths, also from Madura, 
will compete with the production of any other 
loom in the world. 

Printed Cloths sub worn occasionally, as in Berar 
and Bundelkhand, for sarees : and the ends and 
borders have peculiar local patterns. There is 
also a class of prints on coarse cloth, used for the 
skirts or petticoats of women of some of the 
humbler classes in Upper India ; but the greatest 


Women's Cloths of cotton form an article of demand for printed cloths is for palempores or 
manufacture in every district. Madras manu- single quilts. ' 

factures a nicely coloured women’s cloth called In the costlier Garment Gloths woven in India 
oolloor sailay sold for 7 rupees and upwards, the borders and ends are entirely of gold thread 
Arnee is noted for its manufacture of a superior and silk, the former predominating. Many of the 
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saree or women’s cloths, those made at Benares, 
Pytun, and Biirhanpur, in Giijerat, at Narrain- 
pefc, and Dhanwaruro, in the territory of His 
Highness the Nizam, at Yeokla in Kandesh, and 
in other localities, have gold thread in broad and 
narrow stripes alternating with silk or muslin. 
Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, I 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, and grey; and in silk, 
black shot with crimson or yellow, crimson with 
green, blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson 
and blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and even 
gorgeous effects, but without the least appearance 
of, or approach to, glaring colour, or offence to the 
most critical taste. They are colours and effects 
; which suit the dark or fair complexions of the 
people of the country ; for an Indian lady who 
can afford to be choice in the selection of her 
wardrobe, is as particular as to what will suit her 
especial colour — dark or comparatively fair^ — as 
any lady of Britain or France. Another ex- 
quisitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women, is the do-patta scarf, worn more 
frequently by Mahoraedan women than Hindu, 
and by the latter only when they have adopted 
the Mahomedan lunga or petticoat ; but invariably 
by men in dress costume. By women this is 
: generally passed once round the waist over the 

petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom and 
I over the left shoulder and head ; by men, across 
r the chest only. 

t Do pattas, especially those of Benares, are 
^ perhaps the most exquisitely beautiful and prized 
' of all the ornamental fabrics of India ; and it is 
quite impossible to describe the effects of gold and 
silver thread, of the most delicate and ductile 
description imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
borders, and profusion of gold and silver flowers, 
or the elegance and intricacy of most of the 
arabesque patterns, of the ribbon borders, or broad 
I stripes. How such articles are woven with their 
exquisite finish and strength, fine as their quality 
is, in the rude handlooms of the country, it is 
; hard to understand. All these fabrics are of the 
! most delicate and delightful colours,~~the creamy 
white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, mauve, 
violet, and blue, are clear yet subdued, and always 
accord with the thread used, and the style of 
ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or both 
combined. Many are of more decided colours, — 
i black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, dark green, 
and madder ; but whatever the colour may be, 
the ornamentation is chaste and suitable. For 
the most part, the fabrics of Benares are not 
intended for ordinary washing ; but the dyers and 
scourers of India have a process by which the 
former colour can be discharged from the fabric, 
and it can then be re-dyed. The gold or silver 
work is also carefully pressed and ironed, and the 
piece is restored, if not to its original beauty, 
at least to a very wearable condition. The do- 
pattas of Pytun, and indeed most others except 
Benares, are of a stronger fabric. Many of them 
are woven in fast colours, and the gold tliread — 
silver is rarely used in them — is more substantial 
than that of Benares. On this account they are 
preferred in Central India and the Dekhan,— not 
only because they are ordinarily more durable, but 
because they bear washing or cleaning better. In 
point of delicate beauty , however, if not of richness, 
they are not comparable with thefabricsof Benares. 


CLOTHING. 

Sccii'/ft are in use by every one, — plain muslins, 
or muslins with figured fields and borders without 
colour, plain fields of muslin with narrow edging 
of coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold tlireadX 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called sehla in 
India, are in everyday use among millions of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women. They 
are always open-textured muslins, and the quality 
ranges from very ordinary yarn to that of the 
I finest Dacca fibres. The texture of the dhotees, 
sarees, and loongees manufactured in Britain and 
sent to India, is not that required by the people, 
nor what they are accustomed to. It is in general 
too close, — too much like calico, in fact, — which of 
course makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, and 
difficult to wash. Again, the surface becomes 
rough, and, as it is generally called, fuzzy in use, 
while the native fabric remains free. 

Few native women of any class or degree 
wear white ; if they do wear it, the dress has 
broad borders and ends. But all classes wear 
coloured cloths, — black, red, blue, occasionally 
orange and green, violet and grey. All through 
Western, Central, and Southern India, sarees are 
striped and checked in an infinite variety of 
patterns. Narrainpet, Dhanwar, and Muktul, in 
the Nizam’s territories ; Gudduk and Bettigerry in 
Dharwar ; Kolhapur, Nasik, Yeokla, and many 
other manufacturing towns in the Dekhan ; Arnee 
in the south, and elsewhere, send out articles of 
excellent texture, with beautifully-arranged colours 
and patterns, both in stripes and checks. For 
the costly and superb fabrics of cloths of gold 
and silver (kimkhab), and the classes of washing 
satins (mushroo and hemroo), even if European 
skill could imitate them by the handloom, it 
would be impossible to obtain the gold and silver 
thread unless it were imported from India, The 
native mode of making this thread is known, but 
the result achieved by the Indian workman is 
simply the effect of skilful delicate manipulation. 
The gold and silver cloths (kimkhab) are used 
for state dresses and trousers, the latter by men 
and women ; and ladies of rank usually possess 
petticoats or skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. 
Mushroo and hemroo are not used for tunics, hut 
for men’s and women’s trousers, and women’s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and pillows. 
They are very strong and durable fabrics, wash 
well, and preserve their colour, however long 
worn or roughly used ; but they can hardly be 
: compared with English satins, which, however, if 
more delicate in colour and texture, are unfitted 
for the purposes to which the Indian fabrics are 
applied. For example, a labada or dressing 
gown made of scarlet mushroo in 1842, had been 
washed over and over again, and subjected to all 
kinds of rough usage, yet the satin remained still 
unfrayed, and the colour and gloss as bright as 
ever. Many of the borders of loongees, dhotees, 
and sarees are like plain silk ribbons, in some 
instances corded or ribbed, in others flat. The 
saree, boonee, bafta, jore, ekpatta, gomcha, etc. of 
Dacca, have latterly been made of imported British 
yarn. Fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton and 
silk, are in Dacca designated by various names, 
as nowbuttee, kutan, roomee, apjoola, and lucka ; 
and when embroidered with the needle, as many 
of them frequently are, they are called kusheeda. 
The silk used in their manufacture is the indi- 
genous muga silk of Assam and Sylhet, but the 
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cotton thread employed was lately almost entirely 
British yarn, of qualities varying from Nos. 30 to 
80. These cloths are made exclusively for the 
Jed da and Bussora markets, and a considerable 
stock is yearly imported in the Arab vessels that 
trade between Calcutta and these ports. Pilgrims, 
too, from the vicinity of Dacca, not unfrequently 
take an investment of them, which they dispose 
of at the great annual fair held at Meena, near 
Mecca. They are used by the Arabs chiefly for 
turbans and gowns. The golden colour of the 
muga silk gives to some of these cloths a rich 
lustrous appearance ; pieces made of native-spun 
cotton threads and of the best kind of muga silk, 
are admired. 

The export trade of the Madras Presidency in 
madapoUams and long cloths has been annihilated 
by the goods laid down by the British manufac- 
turer in all the bazars of India. 

The dress of Hindu men is of white Uiuslin or 
cotton cloth, and their upper coat is now generally 
sewed. The under garment for the lower part of 
the body, the do-xvati or dlioti^ is a loose unsewed 
wrapper or Cloth. Hindu women of all classes 
mostly wear unsewed Cloths of green, red, or 
yellow-coloured cotton, edged with silk or gold 
embroidery, and a bodice of cotton or silk. 

The dress of the Bhattia men consists of a jama 
or tunic of white cloth or chintz, reaching to the 
knee ; the kamrband or cincture, tied so high as 
to present no appearance of waist ; trousers very 
loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the 
ankle ; and a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, 
rising conically full a foot from the head. A 
dagger, shield, and sword complete the dress. 
The Bfaattiani wears a fine woollen brilliant red 
gogra or petticoat, and scarf thirty feet in width. 
They also wear the chaori^ or rings of ivory or deer^- 
horn, which cover their arms from the shoulder to 
the wrist, of value from sixteen to thirty-five 
rupees a set ; and silver kurri (massive rings or 
anklets) are worn by all classes, who deny them- 
selves the necessaries of life until they attain this 
; ornament.,' , 

John xix. 23 says, > Without seam, woven from 
the top throughout ; ’ and the clothes of a Hindu, 
who is not employed in the service of Europeans 
or Muhammadans, are always without a seam ; have 
neither buttons nor strings, being merely cloths 
wrapped round the upper and lower parts of the 
body. A Brahman, strict in his religious observ- 
ances, would not on any account put on clothes 
which had been in the hands of a Muhammadan 
tailor. 

The angarkJia or undress coat, and the jama or 
dress coat, are worn only by men. 

The anga is a sleeveless vest. 

Biiclihanee^ in Dharwar, is commonly worn as a 
waist-cloth by children of respectable people; 
also worn by adults of the same class while sleep- 
ing. Price one rupee two annas. 

CMdar is a sheet. A chadar made to the order 
of Eunde Eao, the Gaekwar of Baroda, for a 
covering of the tomb of Mahomed at Medina, cost 
a kror of rupees. It was composed entirely of 
inwrought pearls and precious stones, disposed in 
an arabesque pattern. The effect was highly har- 
monious. 

Chanduse^ a cotton scarf, coloured border and 
ends, used in Khyrpur. 

The ChoU or bodice of women is of silk or cotton, 


; and is usually fastened in front. Many women of 
Gujerat also wear a gown. The choliis an under- 
jacket worn by women. The thans or choli pieces 
of Dharwar, of a description used by women work- 
ing in the fields, cost three annas for each choli, or 
twelve annas the piece. 

CxmiUi are blankets of goats’ hair or wool. 
Every labouring family in the Peiiinsula has them. 
They cost from one to three rupees. 

Kamrhandifi are sashes worn by men. They are 
of cotton and of silk. 

The Dhotee^ a flowing cloth for the body, from the 
waist to the feet, is worn by men, and is generally 
bordered with red, blue, or green, like the toga 
prsetexta (limbo purpureo circumdata). Dhotees 
are usually worn so as to fall over and cover 
the greater portion of the lower limbs. One of 
a coarse cotton, commonly worn by cultivators and 
labourers in the field, may cost about two rupees. 

Izarhand is of silk or cotton, and is a tie for 
trousers. 

Kliess^ a chintz scarf in use in Hyderabad (Sind). 

Zahada^ a dressing-gown. 

Loongee^ or scarf of cotton, of silk, and of silk 
and cotton, is worn by men. Where of silk, it 
is usually enriched with a border of gold and silver. 

Mandasa^ a cloth worn by the poorer classes in 
Dharwar; costs rupees. 

The Paijama^ or trousers, is worn both by men 
and women. 

Panchrmgi of Dharwar has a warp of silk 
and weft of cotton, worn ordinarily by dancing 
women, not considered proper for respectable 
women; 1 than, 1 rupee 12 annas. 

Panjee of Dharwar is a cloth used by well-to-do 
people to dry themselves after bathing, but also 
worn as a waist-cloth by poor people. 

Patso of Burma is a cloth worn by men of all 
classes. In Akyab it is worn by the Mug race. 

Pitambara means clothed in yellow garments. 
Hindu hermits, and many of the Hindu and 
Buddhist ascetics, are required to wear clothes 
dyed of an ochrey yellow. 

The IiMma! or kerchief, the kamrband or waist- 
belt, and the do-patta or sash, are men’s garments. 

Salendongy a silk scarf of Singapore. 

Salmote, a silk scarf of Singapore. 

tSaree^ the Hindu woman’slower cloth, costs from 
two rupees and upwards. Each woman generally 
has a new one once a year. It is often used also 
as an upper garment, in the form of a scarf for 
enveloping the person, one end being usually 
brought over the head as a covering. The saree, 

I as used by women to cover the whole body, is the 
kalumma of Homer. 

Selga, in the south of India, is a sheet or 
body covering in use amongst the poorer classes, 
cultivators, and labourers, wrapped round their 
shoulders and body when employed in the. fields. 
Their usual cost is about If to If rupees. In 
Dharwar one is always presented to the bride- 
groom by the relations of the bride, together with 
a turban. 

Turbans of all kinds are worn by Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and known as dastar, pagri, — turban 
being from the Persian words, Sir-band, head- 
binder. The Arabs and Turks call it Imamah. 
The other head-dresses are the rumal, the taj, 
and the topi. — Ward^ Hindus^ iii. 186; I)rs, 
Taylor and Watson, Ex, o/1862; Calcutta Review • 
Pioneer Newspaper, 
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CLOTHS manufactured in India : — 

Cotton fabrics of Bombay comprise the bafta, 
bochun, carpet, chadar, chael, chandni, choli, 
do-patta, dhota, dlioti, dungaree, dustoorkhan a, 
horni, khes, khoji, khurwa a coarse red cloth, 
kurchar, loongee, mussoti, pagga, peshgir, phatka, 
pichoree, quilt or razai, rumal, saree, soussee, soot, 
soojunee, tablecloths, table napkins, towels, 
turbans. 

Silk fabrics of Bombay are, —bochun, bulbuls, 
cholepun, doorungee - pytanee, gul-badan, gown 
pieces, hemroo, karrah, katchia, khun, khudruf, 
kootnee, kud, kunawaz, meenla-sari, mukhmul, 
petambar-zanani, petambar-mardana, paijama, 
rowa, rumal, senna, shai war, tasta, uddmssa, 
yeoiah. 

Silk and cotton made fabrics of Bombay are 
the dariyai - sari, ghaut, khunjree, lake, lake- 
meenia, loongi, luppa, with silk and gold and 
silver embroidery, mukhtiar-khunee, meenia- 
ghaut, mushroo. 

Bhangarah, a very coarse and strong sackcloth, 
made from the inner bark of trees, and much 
used in Nepal as grain sacks, 

Bhim Poga of Nepal, a fabric, half woollen, 
half cotton. 

Changa^ a coarse cotton cloth manufactured by 
the natives of Newar. 

Chintz (Chinti, Hind., a drop) or pintado, printed 
calicoes. 

or net. 

Dariyai^ plain silk. 

Deogun^ a coarse cloth of silk, with gilt tissue. 

Elaicha^ a fabric of mixed cotton and silk. 

Susi and Kkesi, striped calico, woven with 
coloured thread. The silken kJmi is also edged 
with gold or silver. 

Kashidas-tussur^ embroidered muslins made at 
Dacca, and largely sold in India, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Turkey. 

Kassa, a Newar imitation of the Indian malmal, 
used for turbans. 

Khadif a coarse cotton cloth. 

Kurchar^ felt for pillows. 

Kimkhab, or gold and silver brocaded silk ; a 
silk brocade. The kimkhab brocades are distin- 
guished as suneri or golden ; ruperi or silvery ; 
chand-tara, moon and starry ; dup-chan, sunshine 
and shade ; maz-char, ripples of silver ; paliintar- 
akshi, pigeons’ eyes ; bulbul-chasm, nightingale 
eyes ; mohr-gala, peacock’s neck ; par-i-taos, pea- 
cocks’ feathers. 

Malida, red woollen cloth, woven like shawl 
cloth. 

Mushroo^ a fabric of cotton mixed with silk, 
with a cotton warp or back, and woof of soft silk 
in a striped pattern, having the lustre of satin or 
atlas. 

Muslins^ the finest or malmal-i-khas of Dacca 
were known as ab-rawan, running water ; baft- 
howa, woven air ; shabnam, evening dew. 

Malmal-i-khas means special (king’s) muslin. 

Doria or striped muslin. 

Charkhana or chequered muslin, 

Jamdani or figured muslin. 

Chikan or embroidered muslin. 

Miindel^ a cloth of cotton and gold, obtainable 
in Kutch ; costs Ks. 8*4H. 

Nimbu^ a woollen pile fabric. 

(palang-posh), or bed- covers. 

• Panphan^ white woollen cloth* 


PanHii, woollen twill. 

PaTunda^ a silk material used as a hair orna- 
ment in Lahore. 

PasJmina^ or woollen fabrics. 

Punika of Nepal, an imitation of the Dinapur 
tablecloth. 

Pttrbi-khadi, a coarse cotton cloth manufactured 
by the Khassya hill tribes (Purbi, eastern). 

Putasi, a blue and white check worn by Newar 
women. 

NfnwaA, a woollen stuff of Nepal. 

is the striped (guibadan) silks, called also 
Shuja khani of Bahawulpur. They differ from 
mushroo in having no satiny lustre, and look like a 
glazed calico. They can scarcely be distinguishefl 
from sufi, and are glazed with a mucilaginous 
emulsion of quince seed. Mushroo and sufi are 
made plain, striped, and figured. 

Tafia, a fabric of twisted thread. 

Tappu, coarse cotton cloth of Nepal. 

Tasar, Tussar, Tassah, eria and munga, are 
made of wild silks. 

Tusa, a coarse woollen fabric. 

CLOVE, Mother clove. 

Polang, . . . JVIalay. j Ibti-changke, . Malay. 

‘Mother clove’ means seed-clove, clove fruits 
that have been allowed to grow to full maturity. 

CLOVE BAEK of eastern commerce is the 
bark of several s]3ecies of cinnamon trees. 

CLOVE OIL. 

Huile de girofle, . Fn. WaraLa-tel, . . . Singh. 

Lavang ka tel, . . Hind. Lavangoo tailam, . Tam. 

Oleo de gaxafano, . It. Kirambu tailam, . ,, 

Minak'Changke, Malay. Lawanga tailamu, . Tel. 

This is obtained from cloves by distillation. 
When new it is of a pale reddish-brown colour, 
which becomes darker by age. It is extremely 
hot and fiery, and sinks in water. The smell is 
agreeable, and not unlike that of koolfa, or Mala- 
bar cassia oik The kind met with in Bombay is 
chiefly made at Surat. — Faidkner, 

CLOVE PEPPER. Allspice, clove-pepper, or 
pimento, are Pimenta vulgaris berries, gathered 
while still green and dried in the sun ; this well- 
known spice is also called sometimes Jamaica 
pepper, from its cultivation being chiefly confined 
to that island. The ripe berries, when dry, are 
almost devoid of flavour, 

CLOVER, or trefoil, a name given to several 
species of the genus Trifolium grown in Europe, 
In India, a species of Hedysarum supplies the 
place of the species of Trifolium and Medicago in 
Europe. 

CLOVER SEED. 

Klaver-zaad, . ^ . Dut. j Trifolium, .... Lat. 
Semence de trefle, , Fr. Trilistnik, . . . . Eus. 
Kleesaat, Klee, . . Ger. Trebol, Sp, 

Trifoglio, . . . . . It. j 

Red and white clover seed, Trifolium pratense, 
L., and T. repens, X. Upwards of 165,000 cwts. 
were imported in 1870. Frequently adulterated 
with old and dead or kiln- dried seed, and with 
the cheaper hop clover, T. procumbens, X., etc. 
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Clavus, Lat. 


Kamful, . , . 

. Arab. 

Clous de girofle, , 

. Fr. 

Buwah-luvung, 

. Bali. 

Gxrofies, .... 

^ . 

Laug-y eii -bwen. 

. Burm. 

Nagleiu, .... 

Ger. 

Thehg-hio:Then 

g-ki,CHiN. 

Gewurznelken, . . 

jy 

Ting-tsze, Ki-cheh, „ 

Luvung, .... 

Guj. 

Ting-hiang, . 


Long, . . . . . 

Hind. 

Kruid-nagelen, 

. Dut. 

Garofani,. . . . 

. It. 

1 Nageln-boomen, 

* J? 

Chiovi di Garoffoli, 

. ,, 
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CLOVES. 


Woli-kayii-Iawnng, . Jav. Layaiiga» . . . .Saksk. 
C!henki, Chankee, Malay. 'Warrala, . ... Singh. 
lJungalawaiig, . . ,, Clavillos,. .... Sp. 

Bunga changke, . ,, Clavo de espeoia, . . 

]\fehnc, Meykhek, . Perb, Lavangam, ... Tam. 

< ’ravos da India, . Port. Lawangama, . . Tel. 
(Jwosdika, . . . Eus. 

In a law passed by Aurelian the First, in a.d. 
175 and 180, cloves are mentioned. The cloves 
of commerce are the unopened flower-buds of the 
clove tree, Caryophylliis aromaticus, which was 
originally a native of the Moluccas and of China, 
bat is now cultivated in Penang, Sumatra, S. 
India, Bourbon, Zanzibar, Guiana, E. Africa, and 
the West India Islands. The clove tree may be 
seen in a few gardens on the Tenasserira coast, 
and in Travancore, Tinnevelly, Canara, Cochin, 
and near Oodagherry, 1800 feet above the sea. 
l"hey have the form of a nail, and when examined 
are seen to consist of the tubular calyx with a 
roundish projection, formed by the unopened 
petals. The flowers, produced in branched ped- 
uncles at the extremity of the bough, are of a 
<lelicate peach colour. The elongated calyx, 
forming the seed-vessel, first changes to yellow, 
and when ripe to red, which is from October to 
December, and in this state it is fit to gather. If 
left for a few weeks longer on the trees, they 
expand, and become what are termed ‘mother 
cloves,’ fit only for seed or for candying. In the 
gathering, the ground under the tree is first 
swept clean, or else a mat or cloth is spread. 
The nearest clusters are taken off with the hand, 
and the more distant by the aid of crooked sticks. 
Great care is taken not to injure the tree. The 
cloves are then prepared for shipment by smoking 
them on hurdles near a slow wood fire, to give 
them a brown colour, after which they are further 
diied in the sun. They may then be cut off from 
the flower branches with the nails, and will be 
found to be purple-coloured within, and fit to be 
baled for the European market. In some places 
they are scalded in hot water before being smoked, 
but this is not common. The tree begins to bear 
from the seventh to the fifteenth year, and is 
fruitful till it is 75 or 150 years old. The annual 
yield of a good tree is about 4| lbs. ; and the 
annual crop from Arnboyna, Haruku, Saparna, 
and Nasalaut, was 350,000 lbs. of Amsterdam 
(Bikmore, p. 154). The companions of Magellan 
loaded two ships with cloves at the single island 
of Tidor, after a stay, from their arrival to their 
departure, of no more than forty-four days. The 
Portuguese made their first appearance in the 
jjarent country of cloves in the year 1512, and, 
until expelled by the Dutch in 1605, they had 
the principal share of the clove trade for 93 years, 
a period of rapme, violence, and bigotry. The 
main object of the Dutch was the, exclusive 
monopoly of spices, by the expulsion of all rivals. 
They extirpated the clove trees in their native 
islands, and endeavoured to limit their growth 
to the five Arnboyna islands, in which the clove 
is an exotic. Periodical expeditions for the ex- 
tirpation of young plants, that might spontan- 
eously have sprung up, or been propagated by 
'birds, formed part of that system. The periodical 
exterminating expeditions became merely nominal 
after the year 1820, and have been discontinued. 
— M, E, J. R.; Bikmore^ Arcliip. p. 115; Sim- 
vwnds^ Com, Prod, ,* CvoLicfuTd^s Pictionciry : 
McCulloch's Dictionary, 


j CLUB-WOOD of Tahiti, Casuariiia muricata, 
OLUPEIDJB, a family of fishes of the order 
Physostomi, placed by Cuvier between the Sal- 
I monidse and the Gadidse, and they form the fifth 
and last division of his section ‘ Malacopterygiens 
Abdominaux.’ The family contains the following 
eighteen genera, the number of species of \vhich 
are indicated : 


Cetengraulis, 
Engi'aiilis, 
Coilia, . . 

Chatoessus, 
Cliipea, . 
Chipeoides, 
Pellonula, 
Olupeichthys. 
Pellona, . 


Pristigaster, . 
Chirocentrodon, 
Spratelloides, 
Dussumiei'a, 
Etiumeus, 
Albula, . 

Elops, . 
Megalops, 
Chanos, 
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There are about 100 recognised and doubtful 
species of clupea. They inhabit every part of the 
globe, and several are found in the seas of south 
and east of Asia. One species in Ceylon is called 
the poisonous sprat. 0. pilchardus, the pilchard, 
frequents the coast of Japan in the latter part of 
the month of June and commencement of July. 
They are taken by the seine nets. When fresh, 
they are sweet and nutritious; but they are chiefly 
valued for their oil, to obtain which they are 
piled up in heaps for twenty-four hours, are then 
boiled for some time in sufficient water to prevent 
their burning, then ladled into strong square 
presses, and the lever action of a lid presses out 
the oil. The oil after cleaning is used for lamps, 
and the refuse for manure. 

CLUPEONIA PERFORATA, Cantor, inhabits 
the seas of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, and Sumatra. Total length, 5| inches. They 
are of delicate flavour, and pass in the Straits 
Settlements as sardines, in imitation of which 
they are sometimes preserved in oil. The general 
form, the yellow dorsal fin with a small black 
spot, give this species a certain resemblance to 
Meletta venenosa (C.et Y. xx. 377). In 1822, at 
Sumatra, gieat numbers of what was supposed to 
be this species, presented the unusual appearance 
of having red eyes. Many natives, having eaten 
these fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent 
vomiting, which, in cases where remedies were 
not immediately applied, was known within an 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time, 
the fishes with the ordinary silvery eyes w^ere, as 
formerly, eaten with impunity. This phenomenon 
recurred at Bencoolen during the seasons of 1823 
and 1825, but not of 1824. It was surmised that 
the poisonous fishes had fed on a gelatinous sub- 
stance which at that season exudes from the 
beautifully-co-loured coral reefs on tliat part of 
the coast of Sumatra. It is, however, more pro- 
bable that the poisonous fishes were shoals of 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the Seychelles 
and the neighbouring seas, which happened in 
those seasons to visit Sumatra. M. Yalenciennes 
describes this fish as being poisonous, and pro- 
ducing effects as noted above. In the Straits of 
Malacca, Clupeonia perforata has never been 
known to produce bad effects. — Cantor, 

CLUSIAOEiE,. one of the orders of plants 
according to the natural system of Lindley. The 
genera, Garcinia, Mammea, Mesua, Calopbyllum, 
and Kayea are now usually arranged under 
GarciniaceEe. The genus Clusia was named after 
Charles de FEcluse, or Clusius, one of the most 
celebrated botanists of the 16th century. C. 


CLUYTIA COLLIXA. 


COAL. 


flaya, the yellow-flowered balsam tree, the moun- 
tain mango or wild mango of Jamaica, might 
well be introduced into India. 

CLUYTIA COLLIXA. R. Amanoa collina. Baill, 


Vodisa, . 
Kurseea, . 
Kursee, . 


. Tel. 


Madara-gass, . . Singh. 

■\Voadiigu maram, . Tam. 

Wodisha, Kadishen, Tel. 

A small tree of the Euphorbiacese, of Ceylon 
and the Peninsula of India, frequent in the 
Walliar jungles of Coimbatore ; flowers in the hot 
season; seeds ripen in December and January. 
Bark or outer crust of tlie capsule said to be 
exceedingly poisonous. Wood red-coloured, ex- 
ceedingly hard and durable, but of small size. 
Xotwithstanding its hardness, being very even- 
grained, it is easily worked, and is, from its fine 
close grain, a pretty wood. — Roxb, Mr. Rohde's 
MSS.; Wight; 0\%.. ; Thw. 

CLUYTiA OBLONGIFOLIA. Roxh. A tree 
of Assam and Bylhet ; wood hard and durable. — 
Roxh. ; Voigt. 

CI.UYTIA PATULA. Roxh. 

Arnaiioa Indica, W. Ic. i Cleistaiitlius patuliis, 
Bridelia patulaj Hook. 1 Mulkr. 

Tala, Tam. j Jegura, .... Tel. 

A tree of Southern India ; grows to a large 
size, and logs measuring four to five feet in girth 
are purchasable in the market. The wood is 
pale red, the colour of dried rose-leaves, hard 
and durable, very brittle, sp. gr. 75*8, and when 
broken the fracture seldom shows a fibre. It is 
used for rulers, knobs, handles for tools, such as 
chisels, etc., and in turnery. It flowers during the 
hot season. — Roxh. ; Mr. Rohdds MSS, ; Voigt 

CLYDE, Lord, longer known as Sir Colin 
Campbell, whom Sir William Xapier styled the 
war-bred Sir Colin. He was a military officer 
of the British army, and commenced his career 
as a volunteer with the 9th Regiment of infantry 
in the British army, which he accompanied to 
Portugal. He afterwards served in Holland at 
the disastrous expedition to Walehereu, and again 
in the Peninsula under Sir John Moore, and 
he was present at Vimiera, Corunna, Barossa, 
Yittoria, and San Sebastian, at the siege of which 
he led the storming party, where he was again 
severely wounded, having been previously wounded 
at the passage of the Bidassoa. He was in the 
expedition of 1814 and 1815 to America. In 
1842 he served in the war of China. In 1848 and 
1849 in the Panjab campaign, at the passage of 
the Chenab, at Chillianwalla and Gujerat, and 
he was engaged against the hill tribes up to 1852. 
In the war in the Crimea he commanded the 
Highland Brigade, and to him was due the suc- 
cess of Alma ; and he preserved Balaclava against 
an attack of the Russian forces. The triumphal 
termination of his long career of war, however, 
was in India, to which he was sent in 1857, when 
the Bengal native army revolted, and much of 
Xorthem India was in rebellion. He gathered 
troops about him until he could advance, and he 
did so without a single check. He died at Wool- 
wich at the close of the mutiny. A statue has 
been erected to his honour in Waterloo Place, 
London. See Battles of India British India. 

CLYPEA GLABRA. W. and A. This is the 
Cissampelos glabra, Roxh..^ and Cocculus Rox- 
burghianus, D. C. It is a native of Sylhet ; root 
large, acrid, and used medicinally. 

CLYPEA HERNANDIFOIJA. IF. and A. 


This is the Cissampelos Hern amli folia, Will do.., 
and C. hexaiidra, the Kimuka and Niini 

muka, Hindi. It is a valuable diuretic. 

COACH. Conveyances of kinds have been 
used from very early times in Tartary, Boutheru 
and Western Asia, in Hindustan, Asia Minor, 
Northern Africa, and Europe. See Carriage. 

COAL. 


Dan. 

Dut. 


. Fr. ! 
Oer. 
Guj. ' 
It. 


Carvoes de peclra, . 
Oarvoes de terra, . 
Ugolj, Karnenoe, . 
Carbones de tierra, 
,, „ piedra, 

Stenkol, .... 
Simai Karri, . . 

Sima Boggu, 


Port. 


lies. 
. Sf. 

.* Sw. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Stinkidl, . . 

Steenkoolen, 

Steenkull, . 

Charbon de terre, , 

Steinkohlen, 

Valaiti kuela, . 

Garboni fossili, . 

Arang-tanah, . Malay. ! 

Coal differs considerably in its physical pro- 
perties, and its varieties obtain various names in 
the markets. The mineralogist generally classes 
it as coal without bitumen, and coal with bitumen. 
The first variety is known by the general name of 
anthracite. It is sometimes very hard, has a 
high lustre, and is often iridescent. It is used for 
fuel, but it is often made into small inkstands, 
boxes, and other articles of use. This is more 
especially the case with the anthracite of America. 
Anthracite is the most common form of coal in 
the Welsh beds. The kinds are known in com- 
merce as splint, caking, cherry, cannel, and brown 
or wood coals, also lignite and jet. 

Coal was worked in Bengal in 1774 by Messrs. 
Heatly and Sumner of the Bengal civil service, 
who obtained a monopoly. Their operations were 
in the Raniganj coal - field, but they found it 
unprofitable, and the mines remained unworked 
till 1815, when Mr. Jones commenced operations. 
He too was unsuccessful ; and in 1820 Messrs. 
Alexander & Co. undertook them. Prom that 
date collieries increased in number ; and in 1859 
so many as fifty were at work, employing 27 
steam-engines, producing then 304,094 tons of 
round coal. During 1878 and 1879, in the Rani- 
ganj fields, 388,931 men and 196,627 women, with 
27,277 children, were supported by mining opera- 
tions, the out-turn of coal being 528,001 tons 
(Tr. of Hind, i, p. 170). The quantity of coals 
brought down in 1840 was about 15 lakhs of 
maunds. In 1850 it was nearly its double, and in 
1860 it had become its quadruple. The supply 
and the consumption of coal in India during ten 



Coal raised 

Coal raised 

Coal imported 

Total eon- 


in all 

in 

into 

stimption in 


India. 

Bengal. 

Calcutta. 

Bengal. 

1859 ; 

99,61,928 

99,61,928 

12,29,160 

1,11,91,088 

1860 : 

1,00,88,113 

1,00,88,113 

4,96,585 

1,05,84,698 

1861 

78,06,252 

77,85,085 

12,85,203 

90,70,288 

1862 

86,43,843 

86,30,843 

6,76,687 

93,07,530 

1863 

95,12,174 

95,04,975 

10,36,407 

1,05,41,382 

1864 

90,46,147 

90,32,405 

18,18,132 

1,08,50,537 

1865 

88,37,953 

88,10,425 

16,16,143 

1,04,26,568 

1866 

1,08,34,551 

1,07,90,035 

9,14,427 

1,17,04,462 

1867 

1,18,61,031 

1,18,47,178 

11,46,734 

1,29,93,902 

1868 

1,35,62,274 

1,34,65,829 

19,28,591 

1,53,94,420 


Of the coal raised in 1868, almost the whole was 
from the Raniganj field. One-half of the supply 
was consumed by the East Indian Railway, and 
was used for locomotives as far as Ambala. 

Coal of British India occurs in the lower 
Gondwana system, palaeozoic rocks, in which three 
series have been recognised, viz., — 

{a) Damuda, Raniganj, or Kamthi. 

{b) Ironstones, shales, and Barakar. 

[c) Karharbari and Talchir. 
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The Karharbari group yield coal, but, except in 
some of the eastern fields of the JDamuda valley 
series, the Barakar group includes all the valuable 
coal of Peninsular India. In the Jhariah coal-field 
its thickness is estimated at 3800 feetj and at 
Kaniganj 2000 feet. 

The Kaniganj group consist of sandstones, car- 
bonaceous shales, and coal. The coal is of good 
quality, and comparatively uniform in composition 
and in the closeness of it seams. 

In the rocks of the Kamthi group coal rarely 
occurs. 

The areas of the 87 separate Indian coal- 
measures and associated younger rocks, which 
may conceal coal-measures, have been drawn up 
by Mr. Hughes as under, total 35,000 sq. m. :— 

Nerhadda and 
affluents, , 


Godavery and sq. m. 

affluents, . . . 11,000 
Sone, ..... 8,000 
Sirguja and Orissa, 4,500 
Assam, .... 3,000 


Damuda, . . , 
Bajmahal area, . 
■Dnsurveyed, etc.. 


sq. ra. 
3,500 
2,000 
300 
2,700 


The rocks which in Peninsular India probably 
correspond, as regards the time of their formation, 
to the true carboniferous rocks of Europe, are not 
cod-bearing ; and the oldest coal-measures in 
British India belong to a period which is well 
included within the limits of the upper paleozoic 
or permian and the lower Jurassic formations. 

The separate coal-fields are : — 

(a) North of Damuda river, in Bengal, viz. Birbhum, 
Deogarh, Karharbari, and Bajmahal hills, 

(5) Damuda valley, viz. Bokara, Jhariah, N. and S. 
Karanpnra, Bamg.arh, and Baniganj. 

(c) West of Damuda valley, viz. Aurunga, Chop^, 
Daltonganj, Hutar, and Itkuri 

(d) Sons and Mahanadi valleys, viz. Bisrampur, 
Jhilrailli, Lakhanpur, Baigarh, and Hingir ; 
Kampur, S. Kewa and Sohagpur ; Udaipur and 
Korba, Tattapani ; and in Orissa, Talchir, 

(e) Central Provinces, viz,, (iV Satpura region, 

Mopani, Bench, Tawa ; (2) Godavery valley, 
Bandar, Kamaram, Singareni, Wardha or 
Chanda. 

(/) Sikkim, 

(^) Assam, in valley of Brahmaputra, viz. Disai, 
Jaipur, Jangi, Makum, Nazira. 

There are other places in the N.W. Provinces, 
Assam, and Burma, where tertiary coal occurs, 
but it is not in sufficient quantity to constitute 
workable coal-fields. Of the above 37 separate 
coal-fields, five only (Kaniganj, Karharbari, and 
Daltonganj in Bengal, and Mopani and Wardha in 
the Central Provinces) are at present (1881) 
worked with regularity. 

Bajmahal hills form a series of low plateaus, 
which are situated at the point where the Ganges 
turns southwards to form the head of its delta. 
The coal-measures are exposed over 70 sq, miles' 
at Hura, Chuparbhita, Pachwara, Mhowagarhi’ 
and Brahmani, but doubtless extend over a vastly 
greater area underneath the younger formation^ 
— Ball, p. 68. 

Birbhum and Deogarh have small detached 
basins in which coal occurs, but it is of little 
economic importance. 

Karharbari has a field of coal of 11 square miles. 
It occurs in three principal seams, which have an 
average total thickness of 16 feet, spread over an 
area of square miles. The amount of coal is 
estimated at 1,360,000,000 tons, and the available 
portion of it at 80,000,000 tons. It is worked by I 
three companies. i 

Raniganj coal-field, of 11,200 sq. niUes, is on the ' 


rocky frontier of W. Bengal, 120 to 180 miles from 
Calcutta. The coal is in five groups, viz., 

Upper Panchet or 
Mahadeva, , „ 


sq. m, 
600 
1,600 
. 6,000 


sq. m. 

Ironstone shale, . . 1,400 
Barakar, .... 2,000 
Talchir, . . . • . 8,000 


Panchet, 

Baniganj, 

It is the largest and most important of the areas 
in which coal is worked in India. It is worked by 
several European companies. 

Jhariah coal-field is in the valley of the Damuda 
river. Itis 16 miles west of the Raniganj field, 
and has an area of 200 sq. miles. The estimated 
available coal here is 466,000,000 tons. 

Bokara coal-field is in the valley of the Damuda. 
Its area is about 220 sq. miles, and the estimated 
available coal is 1,500,000,000 tons. One seam is 88 
feet. Its position renders it difficult to be worked. 

Ramgarh coal-field, in Damuda valley, has an 
area of 40 sq. miles. The coal is mostly of poor 
quality, and the field is unfavourably situated. 

Karanpnra coal-fields, S. and N., are at the 
head of the Damuda valley, and have areas of 72 
sq. miles and 472 sq. miles respectively. The 
estimated amount of coal in N. Karanpnra is 

8. 750. 000. 000, andinS. Karanpnra 75,000,000 tons. 

Chope, on the Hazaribagh plateau, 2000 feet 

above the sea, has a small coal-field of less than 
one square mile. 

Itkuri coal-field, 25 miles N.W. of Hazaribagh, 
has a few seams of inferior coal. 

Aurunga coal-field, in Lohardagga district, W, 
of the sources of the Damuda, in the valley of the 
Koel, a tributary of the Sone, has numerous seams 
of coal, some of large size, estimated to contain 

20.000. 000 tons. / 

Hutar coal-field, in the Koel valley, has an area 
of 78*6 miles. 

Daltonganj coal-field, in the valley of the Koel, 
in the Lohardagga district, has an area of 200 sq. 
miles ; has a few coal-seams, estimated to contain 
11,600,000 tons. 

At Tattapani there is some coal, also a remark- 
able series of hot springs. 

In S. Kewa and Sohagpur, a tract in the Sone 
valley, covering 8000 sq. miles, coal occurs ; also 
at Jhilmilli (35 sq. miles), at Bisrampur, a land- 
locked site in the central basin of Sirguja, its area 
being 400 sq. miles, and 1800 feet above the sea 
Lakhanpur is S. of Bisrampur, and Kampur 
adjoining it. 

^ Baigarh and Hingir, Udaipur, and Korba are 
m a wide extent of coal-measures, which cover an 
area of 1000 sq. miles, in a country difficult of 
access, with seams up to 168 feet thick. 

Talchir coal-field is in the valley of’ the Brah- 
manx river, a tributary of the Mahanadi. It has 
an area of 700 sq. miles in extent, but the coal is 
of mferior quality, chiefly carbonaceous shale. 

In the Satpura region, some good coal has been 
found at Mopani, and has been worked for the 
railway ; and coal also occurs at Tawa and Pencil 

In the Godavery valley, there are coal-fields at 
Bandar, in the Chanda district at Wardha ; and 
Mr. Hughes gives the following estimate : 

Actual Quantity, Amount available. 
Ions, m millions. Tons, in millions. 
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Warora basin, , 

Ghugns, . , . , 

Wun, . . 

Between Wun and Papur! 
Between Junara and 
Chachole, 

Sasti and Paoni basins, . 


20 

90 

2100 

105 

150 

60 


14 

45 

1500 

50 

75 

30 
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And there are small areas at Dumagudium 
Mudavaram. 

xVt Kamaram, 40 miles N.E. of Warangal, is a 
small field ; also at Singareiii, 30 miles S.E. of 
Karaaram. 

In the Darjiling district in Sikkim is a crushed 
coal, not of promising character ; one seam is 
11 feet thick. 

In Assam, coal-fields have been explored at 
Makum, Jaipur, Jan ji, Nagira, and Desai. The 
coal is of good quality ; and it has been discovered 
in the Khassya hills. 

The coalof Dundelijin the Jummoo territory, has 
proved to be like the rest of Eocene origin among 
nummulitic limestones. A large lump of it ms 
in the Lahore Museum, and might pass for 
' Wallsend,’ so good is its appearance. 

Coal at Bunnu, from the Waziri hills, lias been 
mentioned with some hope. 

Coal of good quality is obtained from the Koh- 
i-Meeriah, a hill a day’s journey north of the 
Oxus. — Wood. 

The coal-fields of China occupy 400,000 sq. 
miles, and of Australia 240,000 sq. miles. 

Messrs. Medlicott and Blandford describe as 
follows the coal-fields of British India, according 
to the epochs at which they were deposited : — 


Jnbbiilpnr has jet coal. 

Eajmabal hills, Hiira, Cliuparbhita, and Brahmani 
coal-fields have occasional beds of inferior coal, poor 
and shaly, though of considerable thickness. 

Tangsuli, carbonaceous shales of no economic valne, 

Kandit Karaya field, thin 14-inch seams of coal. 

Jainti or Karann field, some thin coal-seams. 

Karharbari, coal seams of variable thickness ; coal 
e(j[ual to the best Eaniganj coal ; is the main supply for 
the E. I. Railway. 

Raniganj coal-field, rich in coal-seams, some 20 feet 
thick. Jhariah coal-field, 13 to 16 miles from Raniganj, 


, to 90 feet, with thinner seams, from which efforts have 
I been made to supply the E. 1. R. Railway, 
i ^ Goclavery valley has the Madaverain coal-field below 
Bhadrachelam, also the Beclda-danol field, 35 miles 
N.E. of Bhadrachelam, and N. of Ellore ; some poor 
coal has been discovered by boring. 

Kamaram coal-field, 40 miles E. from IVarangal, lias 
beds of coal, with coal of fair quality, in seams G to 0 
feet thick. 

Singareni coal-field, 25 miles N. of Khamamot, in the 
Godavery valley, has seams of coal, one of them 21 feet 
thick. 

Ranikot group, in the Laki range, in Sind, has a bed 
of coal nearly 6 feet thick, but poor, with pyrites liable 
to spontaneous combustion, in cretaceous rock. 

The Salt Range, amongst jurassic rocks, has thin 
strings and seams of tertiary lignite at Bhaganwala, 
Pid, and Samundri. 

Suliman range, thin layers of coal of no economic 
value. 

Sabathu, in the Lower Himalaya, carbonaceous shale, 
has 25 per cent, of fixed carbon, and 11 per cent, of 
volatile matter partly hydro-carbon. 

Khassya hills area, Clierrapiuiji ];)lateau, amongst 
cretaceous rocks is a thick seam of bright coal, found 
in little basins near Oherra. 

Garo area, cretaceous series, has coal of serviceable 
quality and thickness, immediately W. of Jadu Kata, 
in XJmblai, in the Huhlang, Garo hills, and in the coal 
basins of Rongreng and Darang, on the Upper Sumesari, 
of valueless coal; also at Salkura, Champagiri, and 
Mirampura, S.E. of >Singmari. 

Assam coal-fields are in the form of basins in the low 
Tipan hills, alternating shales, sandstones, and coals, 
known as the coal-fields of Jaix)ur, Makrum, and Kazira. 
There is a seam 100 feet thick, containing at least 75 
feet of solid coal, a true coal of superior quality. 

Tenasserim, on the Len-Ya river, is a bed of coal of a 
laminar structure, containing amber-like mineral resin. 
The coal is in thin laminse in isolated basins at Tha- 
thay-kjmung and Hein -lap, on the Great Tenasserim 
river, at places 7 feet thick of workable seam, and of 
fair quality, and 8 feet thick at Kau-ma-pying. It is 
alsoTOund 3 feet thick on the Little Tenasserim river. 

British Burma, 5 miles S. of Thayat-myo, a bed of 


large quantity of very fair coal. Bokara, 2 miles "VV. | coal of so irregular thickness as to be of no value. 


of Jhariah. Raniganj coal is composed of layers alter- 
nately bright and dull, as in the Barakars. The Bokara 
coal-field is near Plazaribagh. Ramgarh coal-field, 3-^ 
miles S. of Bokara. The S. Karanpura fields, VT. of 
Bokara and Ramghar, Karanpura field is second only 
to the Raniganj field. 

Chop4, a small coal-field on the top of the Hazara 
plateau. 

Itkuri coal-field, 25 miles of Hazaribagh ; in- 

ferior coal. 

Daltoiiganj or Palemow coal-field ; coal formerly 
worked and sent down the Sone. 

Latiahar, 26 miles S.E. of Daltonganj ; a little 
coal. 

S. Rewa coal-field. 

Jhilmilli field, a very thin seam of good carbonaceous 
coal ; several seams. 

Bisrampur field, coal seams in several places, not 
very promising, 5 or 6 feet thick. 

Lakhanpur field has several seams of coal, the best 
54, feet thick ; part of excellent quality. 

Ohutia Nagpur, at E. Sirguja, Palemow, Jashpur, 
Udaipur, Khurea. 

Korba (Bilaspiir), an immense seam of coal, and in 
many places on the Mand and near Udaipur. 

Raigarh-Hingir field, formerly called the Gangpur 
field, shaly beds, with coal-seams. 

Talchir coal-field, on the Brahmani river, some beds 
of inferior coal. 

Lametaghat. 

Satpura basin ; useful coal in the upper Tawa, the 
Kanhan and Pench valleys, in thin seams, and at 
Mopani on the Sita. 

Bandar coal-field, 30 miles N.W, of Wardha, in the 
Cdianda district, has three seams of coal, with 38 feet 
of maximum thickness. 

Wardha or Chanda coal-field, in the basin of the 
Wardha, Pranhita, and Godavery ; has a seam of coal 
and shale between 30 and 50 feet tliick, but rising up 


Independent Burma, 50 miles above Ava, near Thin- 
ga-dau, are coal-seams 3 to 5 feet thick. 


The Raniganj or Bardwan coal-field lies in the 
valley of the Damuda river, and is about 500 sq. 
miles. Some of the coal-seams are 20 feet thick, 
and one of the seams of the Barakar group is 33 to 
35 feet; and in a section seen in the Eludia and 
Pasai streams, 175 feet of coal is exposed in a 
total thickness of 833 feet of rock, though much 
of it is of inferior quality. The Jeriah (Jhariah) 
coal-field has seams up to 60 feet in thickness. 

The coal found in the Talchir group, in the 
Jhilmilli field in Sirguja, is a very thin seam of 
inferior quality ; and, as a rule, the Talchir forma- 
tion is marked by an absence of coal-seams, and 
even of carbonaceous shale. Part of the Karhar- 
bari beds rest in apparent conformity on the 
Talchir group. Karharbari coal is dull-coloured ^ 
and tolerably homogeneous in structure, and the 
coal of some of the seams in the Barakar and 
Ranigan j subdivisions of the Damuda series is more 
distinctly laminated, but is equal in quality to 
that extracted at Karharbari. 

Carbonaceous shales, and one or two thin bands 
of jet coal) are met with in the Jubbulpur group, 
but it is vety different from the coal of the 
Damuda valley. 

The principal coal tracts of the rooks in the 
Rajtnahal hills are the coal-fields of Hura, Chupar- 
bhita, and Brahmani, Their seams are thick, but 
the coals are poor and shaly. 

In the Gondwana series, Tangsuli and the 
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Knudit Karaya field, and the Sahajori fieLl, have 
small seams of coal of no economic value. 

The general characters of the S. Rewa, the 
Jhariah coal seams, the Bokara coal-field, and the 
Karan pura field, are the same as those of Rani- 
ganj. The quality of the coal is very variable ; 
some seams yield good coal, others little better 
than shale. 

The Kaingarh coal-field lies due S. c>f Bokara ; 
the coal scams are numerous, and there are some 
good beds, but the quality as a rule is inferior. 

The Chope, Itkuri, and Daltonganj coal-fields 
are in the Hazaribagh district, and the coal of 
Daltonganj was formerly mined, and sent down 
the Sone river. 

Good coal has been found in a few places in the 
Bisrampur field, and at Lakhanpur, but that of 
many of their seams is poor, and the seams only 
5 or 6 feet thick. 

Coal occurs in Chutia Nagpur in many places 
on the Maud and near Udepur, of fair thickness 
and average quality ; and a seam 90 feet thick is 
exposed in the bed of the Hasdo, much of it very 
shaly, and yielding much ash. 

The Talchir coal-field is near the Brahmani 
river, and within the Mahanadi watershed. 

In the Peninsula, the coal of the Wardha field 
is of rather inferior quality, giving 14 to 20 per 
cent, of ash. The Warora cod is of high mineral 
value. There may also be mentioned the Mada- 
varam coal-field on the Godavery, and those of 
Kamaram and Singareni. 

The coal beds of Tenasserim are not traceable 
continuously over any extensive area. The most 
important are at Thathay-kyoung and Hein -lap, on 


it takes on the polish of fine jet. The Ligor 
specimens of this jet are the best. 

In the coal of Ligor and Kedah, on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, one portion of jet 
had a beautiful lustre and high polish. The frac- 
ture shows a fine velvet black or brownish-black. 

On the Malay PcMinsula, along the western 
coast at Katani, Ayer Ramni, and Bencoolen, at 
the entrance of the river Reteh, and along the 
banks in the Batang Gansal and the Ingragiri, 
with, it is supposed, the Kampar, coal occurs. 

Coal has been found in Sumatra, Java, and 
Luzon, and in Borneo, of good quality, suited to 
economical uses. Coal found at Rettie, on the 
south-east coast of Sumatra, bears a strong re- 
semblance to that from Junk-Ceylon, — sp. gr. 
1*23; volatile matter, 51*43; charcoal, 48*57; 
ash not determined. Coal of serviceable quality 
exists also in Banka and Madura (New Rotterdam 
Courant, Sept. 23, 1851), in Borneo proper (Low*, 
Sarawak, p. 12), on Pulo Keng Arang, near the 
north end of Labuan, at various places on the 
west, south-west, and south-east coasts of Borneo, 
at the Bunut, on Pontianak, the country of Ban- 
jarmassiin, where immense deposits are found ; 
Pagattan, and on the Koti river, mines are worked. 
A small field has been found near Macassar in 
Celebes, but the coal is of a worthless description 
(Singapore Free Press, July 19, 1850, which de- 
scribes the coal treasures of the Archipelago). It 
is said that fine specimens have been obtained 
from the Philippine province of Alley (Mallat, 
Les Philippines, i. p. 122), but the existing notices 
of them are slight. 

In Borneo, coal was first discovered in one of 


the Great Tenasserim river, the workable seapa at the islands in the river of Brunai, afterwards near 
the former j)lace being 7 feet, and at the latter the banks of the river, and subsequently in the 
17|- and 18J feet thick, the quality fair ; and at island of Labuan. In tiiese places it is mined by 
Kau-ma-pying, nearly a mile N. of Hein-lap, is a European skill and capital, and has been found, 
seam 8 feet thick. A seam 3 feet thick occurs on ! on ample trial, superior to any Asiatic coal hitherto 


the Little Tenasserim. 

Deposits of coal have been found along the 
Siamese coast from Penang to the vicinity of Junk- 
Ceylon. In 1836, specimens of coal were brought 
from Trang, one of the lower provinces of Siam ; 
and subsequently a deposit was discovered at 
Tama, not Gurbie. Coal was found at Sungei- 
Kainuning, about 16 miles above Trang, and at a 
place also nearly east of Pulo Mutiara, or Pearl 


tried. The coal on the left bank of the Borneo 
river has been traced for several miles into the 
interior, and on the southern coast of the island 
in the territory of Banjurmasin, and mined by 
the Dutch. These may be continuations of the 
same field, which would make the Borneo coal- 
fields the largest in the world, after those of 
North America. Steam navigation has given a 
value to the coals of Borneo, which, without it, in 


Island, about 12 miles to the southward of Sungei- ' a country inhabited by rude people and covered 


Kamuning. It was also found at the Pulo Tiga 
island, lying off Purlis, on the coast of Keddah. 
Another coal was found in the bay north of Tan- 
jong Bumbong, on the coast of Trang, betwixt the 
last place and Kamuning. 

The coal in Ligor and Kedah, on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, is identical in com- 
position, in the proportion of volatile matter to 
charcoal, with some kinds of cannel coal, — sp. gr. 
1*245 ; volatile matter, 46*746 ; charcoal, 52*071 ; 
ash, 1*183 = 100. That found on the southern 
coast of the island of Junk-Ceylon (well known 
for its tin), and which occurs near the bank of a 
river, and about two or three hundred feet from 
its mouth, was reported by Professor Ansted as 
adapted for every purpose to which coal is econo- 
mically applied. 

A position indicated as a deposit of coal, is in 
lat. 7° 44^ N., and long. 99*^ 15' E., the southern 
point of Pulo Lontar bearing S.W. by S., Telebon 
S.S.E., and Tanjong Cotton N. Some of 
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with forest, might have lain for ages as useless as 
the lime and sandstones in which it is imbedded. 

In Borneo, coal is associated at Pulo Chirmiu, 
which is about 200 feet high, with a ferruginous 
sandstone, and overlaid by a mass of red sand 
and clay. At Pulo Kang Arang, again, the coal 
is overlaid by white sandstone. Borneo, as a 
mineral conntry, is perhaps the richest in thc^ 
East, producing gold, coal, antimony, and iron ; 
while caoutchouc and gutta-percha are amongst 
its vegetable products. The coal and iron fields 
of the Balawi or Rajang are more extensive than 
any yet discovered on the island. From the river 
Baram, coal is traced to the upper parts of the 
Bintulu, and thence southward to the Rajang 
river, on the left bank of which, at Tujo-Nang, 
there is a seam exposed upwards of 13 feet in 
thickness. At different other parts of the river, 
and also in several of its branches, coal is found 
ill abundance. 

In China, coal is largely used for fuel. The 
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boats on the north river, below Nan-iiiiing, lie near 
the mouth of a horizontal drift worked into the 
mine, above which the cliffs are scraped down as 
the shaft advances. The mountains of Slian-si and 
Cliih-li supply large quantities of this valuable 
mineral ; and many boats find constant employ- 
ment in bringing a coarse anthracite from Kai-chan 
in Lia-tung to Tien -tsin. One locality of the mine 
in Liau-tung is about 39° 10' N,, and 121° 25' E. 
Anthracite and bituminous coal have been seen in 
marts at the north ; and coal-dust and refuse is 
mixed with a little moistened clay at Pekin, and 
made into cakes for the fires of the poor. That 
which IS brought to Canton is hard, and leaves a 
large proportion of ashes after combustion ; during 
ignition, it throws off a suffocating sulphureous 
smoke, which prevents the natives using it for 
cooking. It is employed in the manufacture of 
copperas from hepatic iron pyrites, according to 
Du Halde, but is less freqxiently employed in the 
arts than it would be if the people knew better 
how to use it. 

Coal is found abundantly at Ke-Lung in For- 
mosa; also in the districts around Negata in 
Japan. The Russians, under the command of a 
Russian officer, have opened coal-mines rather 
lower than Tonquin Bay. — Smgcqwre Free Press^ 
April 2, 1852 ; St. John's Indian xircMpelagOy ii. 
p, 349 ; Colonel Low., Ro. 3, Jonrn. hid. Arvli. ; 
Williams^ Middle Kingdom^ p. 242 ; Hodgson's 
Nagasaki., p. 227 ; McCulloch's Diet. p. 287; 
Journ. Ind. ArcMp. iii. pp. 153, 161, 738 ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Calc. Rev. p Annals^ Ind. Admin.; Mason; 
Ceology of India^ by Messrs. MedlicotC Blandford, 
and ^all; Dr. Oldham in Yule's Embassy, p. 335 ; 

I Hook. Him. Jo. ; Powell; Craiofurd's Diet. p. 195 ; 
Ball on Diamonds, Coal, and Gold, pp. 58-94. 
COBALT. 

I Ta-t’sing, . . . , Chin, 1 Pien-t’sing, . . . Chin. 

I Yang-Psing, ... „ | 

j In China it is prepared by roasting the native 
i arseniate of cobalt, said to come from Cambodia. 

I It contains silica and potash, and is used in colour- 
ing glass, painting on porcelain, and glazing copper 
vessels, and in distemper. Cobalt ore occurs near 
Jeypore in Rajputana, and is used for colouring 
enamel. Cobalt and nickel occur in Ceylon, at 
Saff ragam. — Smi th. 

COBRA, the ordinary Urdu name of the Naga 
genus of venomous colubrine snakes of the family 
Elapidse. There is only one species, the Naga 
tripudians, which has a moderate body, with rather 
short tail. It has a small or moderate eye, with 
a round pupil, a poison fang in front of the maxil- 
lary, which is but little moveable or erectile, and 
only one tooth behind. The anterior ribs are 
elongate and erectile, and the skin of the neck is 
f dilatable. When the cobra rises in play, or for 
amusement, it spreads out the skin of the neck, 
from which it gets the Spanish name of cobra di 
capello, in English the hooded snake. Its bite, 
if the poison be fairly in, is almost certain death, i 
It is said that the poison can be combated by 
injecting potash into the veins, but, owing to the ! 
rapidity of the poison’s action, this, even if true, 
is valueless. Several instances have occurred of 
grown-up men recovering from the bites of the 
chain, etc., or Russel’s viper (Daboia elegans), 
simply by applying ligatures above the wound, 
and burning the punctures with a live coal ; but 
s the after-swelling was very painful, and lasted for 


' some months. The cobra and chain viper are 
the commonest and deadliest. Not with standing 
i this, the natives of Ceylon do not kill the cobra 
I when caught, but enclose it in a mat bag with 
some boiled rice for food, and place it thus in a 
flowing sti'cam. In Gujerat the Hindus do not 
kill this or any other snake. There are two 
varieties. 

Var. «. The spectacled or binocellate cobra has 
its neck, on the steel- brown skin, marked with a 
white, black -edged cl or <1 enclosing at either 
extremity a black ocellus. This is only seen when 
the hood is expanded. It is found in Southern 
India and in Burma (?). It grows to feet, 

Yar. b. The monocellate, or one-marked cobra, 
has a plain white ocellus, with black centre anrl 
margin, and grows to 4 feet in length. It is the 
cobra of Central India and Burma. 

The fangs of the cobra are not perforated like 
those of vipers, but they have a groove or slit 
right down the anterior part of the fang, and 
although the sides of the groove may often meet 
in close contact about the anterior centre of the 
tooth, and form a sorb of a channel, yet they 
never join or amalgamate together. Tlie fangs of 
cobras are fixed to the maxillary bones, while 
those of vipers are erectile. 

Permanganate of potash has been recommended 
in cobra bites. When permanganate was mixed 
with cobra poison and hypodermically injected, no 
fatal result followed, although a fatal dose of cobra 
poison was used, and the mixture injected into the 
vein. It is supposed that the mongoose is not 
affected by the cobra poison. 

In the mythologies of India, the cobra 
figures as a protecting agent, spreading its hood 
over the lingam and over royalty. The cobra is 
worshipped by all Hindus ; and its form, as an 
idol, with three to nine heads, in stone or brass, 
may be everywhere seen in India, often bending 
over the idol of the liogam. The cobra is often 
personified in Indian story. In many parts of 
Western India, after killing a cobra, the non-x\ryau 
races give it all the honours of a cremation, 
assuring it, with many protestations, that they are 
guiltless of its blood ; that they slew it by order 
of their master ; or that they had no other way to 
prevent its biting the chickens. — Nicholson. 

COBEA-TEL, a term a23plied in Ceylon to a 
decoction of the heads of cobras and saliva of 
the iguana or Kabragoya, and suppo>sed by the 
Singhalese to be deadly poisonous. 

COCA of the Andes and Peru is Erythroxylon 
coca, Lam., extensively cultivated by tlie Indians, 
— the annual produce there having been estimated 
at 30,000,000 pounds. The leaves are either 
infused as tea, or, as is usual, chewed with a little 
unslaked lime. The immediate effect is a gentle 
excitement, with sensations of high enjoyment. 
Its use lessens the desire for food, and enables the 
chewer to undergo an enormous amount of fatigue, 
from an increased nervous energy. 

COCANADA, a seaport town in the Godavery 
district, in lat. 16° 57' N., long. 82° 13' E.; popu- 
lation, 17,839. — Imp. Gaz. 

I COOCIDJE of Leach, the Gallinsecta of La- 
I treille, a family of insects placed by Latreille and 
; others at the end of the Homoptera. See Coccus. 
I COGCINEA INDTCA. IP. a.nd s\. 

; Coccinea grandis, W. | Momordicamonadelpha,!?. 

i Bryonia grandis, L, 1 
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Beemboo, . . . Besg. . Kanduri,Gol-kan(lvu,PAX. , called Paclinna. An extract called palo is iire- 
Telakuoha, . . „ Vimbika, Jivika, Sansk. i from „ gj^ 

jbL.6ii”biing, . . . Hukm. Grol&rooj ... • j /^A/^r^TTr ttc! yy 

Tsa-tha-khwa,, . „ Kovay, ... . Tam. j COCCI; LUS CRIbPUb. D. C. 

Bhimb, .... Hind. Doiicla, Bimbika, . Tel. j Menispermum crispum, L. | M. verrucosum, Flem, 

Ko^rel, Govel, . Maleal. Kakidonda, Kai-donda, ,, . ^ twiniug plant of Sumatra, Java, and tbe 

A climbing slirub, grows all over India ; in | Moluccas, with a tubcrcled or warted stem ; it is 
flower and fruit the whole year ; green fruit used | employed by the Malays for the cure of inter- 
in chatni and curries; ripe fruit eaten raw, and | mittent fevers. — O'Sh. ' 

greedily sought after by birds. The leaves are j COCCULUS FIBRAUREA, of Cochin-China 
applied externally in eruptions of the skin, and j and China, used by the Malays in agues and liver 
the plant internally in gonorrhoea. -r* _ - 

The juice of the leaves is used as an application 
to obstinate ulcers produced by the bites of 


animals. The fruit 'when unripe has a slightly 
acid but not unpleasant taste. When ripe, it is 
sweetish but insipid. It is smooth, oblong, and 
about an inch and a half long. It is a common 
troublesome weed in hedges and gardens. — Jeffrey ; 
Jioxb.; Voigt; Stewart; 0'’Sh.; AinsUe, 

COOCOLOBA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Polygonacese. 0. crispata, Bticli., 
grows in Nepal. Wight, in leones, figures C. 
Indica, C. excoriata, C. pubescens. C. uvifera is a 
W est Indian plant. . The fruit of the last is sweetish, 
its wood is used for cabinet work, and it yields 
tbe Jamaica kino. — Voigt; Eng. Cyc. 

COCGOTHRAUSTES, a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the order Insessores, family Fringillidse, 
and sub-family Fringillinse. Three species occur 
in South-Eastern Asia. 0. vulgaris, the liawfirich | 
of Europe, occurs in Siberia, China, Japan (C. j 
Japonicus, Schlegel ?). ! 

COCCULUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Menispermacese, consisting of 
climbers, whose leaves are usually more or less 
heart-shaped, and the flowers small, and either 
white or pale green, in loose panicles or racemes ; 
in most cases they are dicecious, and are always ! 


diseases. — 0\Sh. 
COCCULUS INDICUS. 


Hong, .... 
Indian berry, . 
Coque de Levant, 
Fischkormer, . 
Jermai, . . . 

Kakmari-ki^inj, , 
Galla di Levante, , 


Burm. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Guj. 

Hind. 

It. 


Tuba-bidji, . . Maleal, 
Mahi-zabra, . . . Pers. 
Grana orientis of EuelliuH. 
Kakamari, . . Sansk. 

Kaka colli verei, . Tam. 
Kaki-chempu vittulii, Tel. 


This is the fruit of the Anamirta cocculus, W. 
a7idA.^ a powerful climbing plant, common in the 
mountainous parts of the Malabar coast ; in com- 
merce its fruit is obtained through Bombay, Madras, 
and Ceylon. The berry is highly poisonous, and is 
not used internally in medicine. Even externally, 
as an ointment, though useful in Porrigo capitis, 
its use requires great care. It is used to poison 
fish, and a weak decoction to destroy ticks in 
sheep. In 1850, 2359 bags were imported into 
Britain, value 19s. to 24s. the cwt. — O'Sh.; Royle; 
RoxIk; Emj. Cyc.; JSRCall. Diet.; W. and A. 
COCCULUS PALMATUS. D. C. 

M. polmatum, Lam. { M. columba, Roxh. 

This plant produces the columbo root of com- 
merce, a valuable tonic medicine. It grows in 
the Mozambique forests, and is cultivated in the 
Mauritius. — Roxh. iii. 807. 

COCCULUS VILLOSUS. D. C. 


very minute. The species are usually powerful ! 0. sepium, Caleb. | M. hirsutum, Linn. 

bitter febrifuges. The following occur in the ■ Menisjjer. villosum, Lam.. ] M. myosotoides, Linn. 
south and east of Asia: aciiminatus, calophyllus, * Leng. I Chipura tige, . . . Tel. 

cordifolius, crispus,bexagynus, incanus,laurifolius, l^^^id'buti, . Hind. ) Dusara-tiga,Katle tige, ,, 
macrocarpus, Malabarious, megaspermus, oleracea, ; A decoction of tbe fresh roots is given in native 
Plukenetii, tomentosns, villosus. In Arabia, an in rheumatism, and is considered heating, 

ardent spirit, called Khamr-ul-Majnun, is said to ■ 3-nd sudorific. A curry of the leaves is 

1 .. 1 * jmi ... ^ used for the same object. The juice of the ripe 

I berries^ makes a good, durable, bluish -purple ink. 

; The "^^dthes are woven into small baskets, and 
: are used for cords by the cultivators. — Voigt^ 331. 

COCCUS, a genus of insects belonging to the 
i family Coccidge, of the order Hemiptera. The 
I insects belon^ng to this family live upon trees or 
Maleal. | plants of various kinds; they are of small size, 

• Tel. ' and in the larva state have the appearance of oval 
A \ u . c hi both Peninsulas, , or round scales. They are closely attached to 

Uudh, Assam; has small cream-coloured, sweet- ' the plant or bark of the tree they inhabit and 
scented flowers.—O’^. p. 202; Voigt, 331. exhibit no distinct external organs. At certain 

COCCULUS CORDIFOLIUS. D. C. seasons, when about to undergo their transforma 


be distilled from the berries of 0. Cebatha. 
COCCULUS AGUMINATUS. D. C. 

C. radiatus, D. C, , M. polycarpon, Roxh. 

G. Ijolyearpus, ^ Tiliacora racemosa, 

Meiiispermum aeunii- T. acuminata, Miers. 

natiim, Braunea menispermoides, 

M, raaiatuin, Lam. WUld. 

Tila kora, . . . Beng. I TuUi kaniram, 

Baga-iuta, . . . Hind, j Tiga miishadi, 

A. trailing shrub ; grows 


C. convolvTilaceus, D. C, 
0. verrucosus, Wall. 
Tsin-tha-ma-nway, Burm. 
Gul-bel, Gulwail, Dukh, 
Guluncha, . . , Hind. 
Cit-amerdu, . , Malay. 


M. cordifolium, Willd. 
Sitamerdu, . Maleal. 
Shendi kodi, . ' . . Tam. 
Tipatingge, . . . Tel. 


A valuable plant, growing in the Peninsula, of 
Bengal, Burma, and Assam. Its stem is succulent, 
twining, and perennial, running over the highest 
trees. ^ The root, stem, and leaves are used in 
medicine in decoction. The root is large, soft, 
and spongy, and is given fresh in gonorrhoea; in 
powder, 15 to 30 grs. are emetic ; the decoction is 


Meuispermum glabrum, K. ' become fixed to the plant, and assume 

T.T ....... the pupa state within the skin of the larva. The 

pupa of the male has the two anterior legs directed 
forwards, and the remaining four backwards ; 
whereas in the female the whole six are directed 
backwards. ^ When the males have assumed the 
winged or imago state, they are said to issue 
from the posterior extremity of their cocoon. In 
the spring-time the body of the female becomes 
greatly enlarged, and approaches more or less to 
a spherical form. In some the skin is smooth, 
and in others transverse incisions or vestiges of 
segments are visible. It is in this state that the 
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female receives the embraces of the male, aft£«r 
which she deposits her eggs, which are extremely 
numerous. In some, the eggs are deposited by 


COCCUS. 

at a little distance nothing is seen hut a white 
patch of cotton of uneven surface ; they continually 
increase in bulk. After remaining in this state 


ii • j. 1 , ' X -'j — ■ — .WW.W. lu tins SLaxe 

the insect beneath her own body, after which she for a month or thereabouts, the~ sexes become 


dies, and the body hardens and forms a scale- 
like covering, which serves to protect the eggs 
until the following season, when they hatch. The 
females of other species cover their eggs with a 
wdiite cotton-like substance, "which answers the 
same end. Of the species of this genus known 
in ^ Asia, are the p. cacti, the cochineal insect, 


distinctly recognisable. The male becoines a 
scarlet fly, with two transparent wings about three 
times the length of his body, which exactly cover 
each other, when at rest appearing only as one ; he 
is also provided with two poisers or tails and two 
hairy antennse ; he has six legs and six immoveable 
eyes. He is now again become active (particularly 


+1 hour after sunrise), but rarely takes to the 

fu Arabia, that punctures wing, being easily carried away by the wind; lie 

the iamarix gallica, and causes the exudation of jumps and flutters about, and, having impregnated 
me iirabian manna. There are two varieties of the female, dies in a few days. 

Coccus oactij the^ true Grana flna, and the Grana The females go on increasing in roundness, 
sylvestris ; and, after prolonged efforts on the part They appear generally so enormously overgrowm 
Anderson and Barry of Madras in that their eyes and mouth are quite sunk in their 
17 jo, the G, sylvestns, or wiid^ species of the rugae or wrinkles; their antennae and legs are 
cochineal insect, was introduced into Bengal by almost covered by them, and are so impeded in 
Captain Keiison of H.M. 74th Eegiment. It their motions from the swellings about the in- 
throve rapidly on the Cactus Indica, the indigenous sertions of their legs, that they can scarce move 
opuntia, the country Kopal, and between 1800 them, much less move themselves, and the insect 


and 1807, 74,633^ lbs. of the cochineal, amounting 
to 142,916 rupees in value, were shipped to Eng- 
land, but at a loss, as the wild species was found 
greapy inferior to the true. The cochineal insect 
was introduced into Java about the year 1825 as 
a Government experiment, and apparently with 


to the casual observer looks more like a berry than 
an animal, When they are about three months old 
they begin to yield their young. In this state 
the insect is in a torpid state, and may be detached 
from the plant. She had previously formed on 
her extremity an amber-coloured liquid globule, 


more success in its production than in British varying in size according to the abundance of 
India, for so long ago as 1844 it wiis exported juice in the cactus, and this is supposed to indicate 
from Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 the maturity of her pregnancy, 
guilders. The species intruduced into India ! It is remarkable that from the moment of her 
swarms at certain seasons, and settles on one of j fixing upon the plant, she loses her eyes and the 


the species of cactus, which they immediately 
destroy . The whole neighbourhood of Homanabad 


form of her head ; instead of a mouth, she has an 
extremely fine proboscis, which it is supposed she 
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was surrounded with prickly pear, but disappeared introduces into the imperceptible pores of the leaf 


in 1865, under one of these swarms. 


she feeds on ; and such is her excessive torpor. 


The fine cochineal insect differs from the wild that once removed she will not attach herself 
not only in size, but also in being mealy and again. After shedding the whole of her young, 
covered with a white powder ; while the wild one the mother dies, and becomes a mere shell, turning 
IS enveloped in a ^ thick cottony down, which black. It is therefore at the time that the female 
causes its value to diminish greatly, it being im- commences to shed her young that measures are 


possible to separate it from the insect in the pre- taken to remove the young to other cactus leaves, 
paration of the dye ; the females only yield dye. A nest is formed in the shape of a sausage or 
It is the cottony covering which enables the purse, of cotton gauze or other tissue pierced with 
wild kind to stand the^ vicissitudes of climate, small holes, in which 8 or 10 of the females are 
while the fine or domesticated kind require to be put, and the purse is fastened at the bottom of a 
kept under cover during the rainy season, and leaf of cactus by a thorn. The young escape and 
sheltered from high winds, as they early in their spread themselves over the surface of the leaf, 
growth throw off the cottony covering. The mid-day is found to be the best time for this 

The fine cochineal insect lives on several culti- operation, to enable the newly-born insects to get 
vated kinds of cactus without thorns, of which rid of the glutinous matter whieh they bring from 


the Cactus cochinillifer has been introduced into 
India. It will not grow on the wild prickly 
pear.' ■ 


the parent. On this account nesting is not recom- 
mended in damp or cloudy days. 

When the female insects are not required for 


There are three periods of life of the cochineal breeding purposes, they are brushed off the cacti 
insect. It is viviparous, and at its birth is a leaves at the commencement of their shedding 
mere speck, and at that time no difference can be their young, or immediately before that time, into 
detected by a microscope between the sexes ; they basket^ and killed either by exposure to the sun 
are all equally active, seeming to profit eagerly or by immersion in boiling water, then dried and 
of the short period during which motion is allowed put into bags for dye, 

them. After a few days they attach themselves As the cochineal insect is destroyed by heavy 
to the cactus plant, and from that moment the rains and high wind, they are reared outside only 
female never quits^ her hold. A cottony coat in the dry and cold season; during the rainy 
grows over her, which falls off in 13 to 15 days, season a sufficient number of the females are either 
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This is the first period. 


I artificially kept in baskets shut out from light 


The male also adheres to the plant, and in about and heat, and so remaining torpid till the proper 
12 days becomes enveloped in a cottony cylindrical weather returns, or an entire generation is raised 
purse, open at the bottom; the insects huddle on cactus plants under cover in the house ora 
together, one upon another to appearance, so that shed, and the fresh young ones put out on the 


coccas LACCA. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 


leaves outside when all danger from the heavy 
rains and wind are over. 

The common belief is that the cochineal insect 
lays eggs; this is not the case. The young insects, 
whilst contained within the mother, appear to be 
all connected one after the other by an umbilical 
cord to a common placenta, and in this order they 
are in due time brought forth as living animals, 
after breaking the membrane in which they were 
at first probably contained as eggs. Being thus 
brought forth, they remain in a cluster under the 
mother’s belly for two or three days, until dis- 
engaged from the umbilical cord. Every cochineal 
mother produces above a hundred young ones ; 
but the mortality is great, and three or four 
mothers are required to cover one side of a cactus 
leaf with sufficient young for cultivation. 

25,000 insects dead and dry make up one pound 
of cochineal, the ordinary value of which is 1 rupee 
12 annas . — Colonel Boddam; Eoyle, Prod. Res. 
p. 57 ; Cmwfurd, Diet p. 112. 

COCCUS LACCA, Ker}% produces the sub- 
stance called lac. It inhabits India; is found on 
various trees in great abundance on the Ficus 
3*eligiosa, F. Indica, Croton laceiferum, Butea 
frondosa, and Rhamniis jujuba. When the females 
of this coccus have fixed themselves to a part of 
the branch of the trees on which they feed, a 
pellucid and glutinous substance begins to exude 
from the margins of the body, and in the end 
this substance covers the whole insect with a 
cell which, when hardened by exposure to the 
air, becomes lac. So numerous are these insects, 


18 til century, it became tributary to the British. 
By a treaty in 1791, the British guaranteed 
the integrity of the kingdom ; but in 1809, after 
the overthrow of the Mysore government, a 
faction made common cause with the Travancore 
people, and carried on an unsuccessful war against 
the British, and in 1819 the British assumed all 
military control. The principal races are,— Maleali, 
535, 191 ; Konkani, 15,1 1 3 ; Tamular, 33,628 ; 
Teling, 9905. Of the population, 140,262 are 
Christians, 426,922 are Hindus, 12,499 Maho- 
medans, and 1278 Jews; the chief Hindu castes 
being Brahman, Eshatriya, Ambalavasi temple 
servants, Nair cultivators, Pillai government ser- 
vants, Ottar contractors, Kanaka boatmen, Mop] a 
polygars, Vallamar fi’eshwater, and Marakan salt- 
water fishermen and artisans, Ezhii Wan labourers, 
Cherumar predial slaves, and Kada and Maleali 
hillmen and Jews. 

The Jacobite and Nestorian Christians are 
under the Archbishop of Antioch, the Eomano- 
Syrians, under the Arcbbishoji of Malabar, and 
the Romish Christians under the Archbishop of 
Goa. The cocoa palm is vastly cultivated ; fish 
is very abundant; its ornamental work in metals, 
and its wood and ivory carving, are famed. The 
raja’s family claim Eshatriya descent, but follow 
the rule of mari makatayum, or descensus ab 
utero, the children of sisters succeeding. If the 
raja’s younger brother be senior to all his nephews, 
he becomes elliah raja, or heir-apparent; but if 
the raja’s eldest sister have a son older than the 
raja’s brother, the nephew ranks in the line of 


and so closely crowded together, that they often succession before the uncle, 
entirely cover a branch, and occasionally the tree ■ The higher castes only are permitted to approach 
is killed ; and the groups take different shapes, as ■ the royal dwelling, and handsome well-fed Brah- 
squares, hexagons, etc., according to the space | mans, etc., thus form the entire population of 
left round the insect which first began to form i that locality; and these are so clean and neat in 
its cell. Under these cells the females deposit appearance, and of so fair a colour, that one seems 
their eggs, which, after a certain period, are | to have been transported among an entirely new 
hatched, and the young ones eat their way out. ; and superior nation. The princesses and their 
It is found encircling twigsand branches. The , ladies wear an abundance of snow-white muslin 

around the hips, but no upper garment. The 
neck is decorated with valuable ornaments, and 


broken twigs covered with these incrustations are 
called ‘ stick-lac ’ in commerce. After the colour 
has been extracted and further purified, shell -lac 
results . — Kirbp and Spence^ iv. p. 142 ; Enq. Cvc. 

COCCUS POLONlCUS is used in dyeing a 
red colour. It is now chiefly employed by the 
Turks for dyeing wool, silk, and hair, and for I 
staining the nails of women’s fingers. — Kirby and ' 
Spence, i. p. 320 ; Eng. Cyc. p. 44. 

COCHIN, a small feudatory state on the western 
side of the Peninsula of India, with a seaport 
capital of the same name, lying between iat. 
9"^ 48' and 10° 50' K, and long. 76° 5' and 76° 
58' E, ; the area, 1361 square miles, and popu- 
lation in 1881, 600,278 souls. It has many 
marine lagoons, extending for 120 miles, and 
communicating with the sea ; and its ghat forests 
have much valuable poon, angely, etc. Its rajas 
claim to be descended from Gheruman Perumal, 
who ruled over the whole country of Kerala, 
including Travancore and Malabar, as viceroy of 
the Ohola kings, about the beginning of the 9th 
century, and afterwards established himself as 
independent ruler. Cochin fell to the Portuguese 
in the 16th century. In 1662 the city was taken 
by the Dutch ; in the 18th century the Zamorin 
of Calicut held it for a short time; in 1776 
Hyder All, and in 1790 Tipu, overran the country. 
On the fail of . Seringapatam in the end of the 
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the ears support very large and beautifully chased 
pendants. The hair is either worn in a large 
double knot on the crown, or on the right side of 
the head, and a band of gold strains it from off 
the face. The raja and all the princes are indis- 
tinguishable, in private, from the people around, 
for their dress consists simply of the muslin round 
the middle. The cocoanut palm grows abun- 
dantly, and, while yielding large returns, allows 
leisure for other avocations. — Imp. Gaz. 

COCHIN-CHINA, the name given in Euro|>e 
to a country occupied by the Annam people. The 
derivation of the European name is obscure, but 
Kachao is the name given by the Annam people to 
the capital of Tonquin; and Cochin-Ghina is 
known to the JVfalay navigators as Kutchi. It 
has been supposed by D’Anville that the Sin-hoa 
of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin-China, and 
that the Aureo Chersonesus of Ptolemy is the 
Malay Peninsula. Leaving out of view the vast 
unexplored region of Laos, the peDinsula commonly 
denominated Cochin-China is now composed i f 
Cambodia in the north, French Cochin-China in 
the south and west, and Annam on the eastern 
coast, this latter kingdom extending northwards 
to the Chinese provinces of Y im-nan and Quang-si, 
its own province of Tong-king adjoining them. 




COCniN’-CHINA 


COCHIXEAL. 


French Goclnn - China, conquered or annexed 
from Aiinara, compiises an area of about 30, 000 
square miles, and a population estimated at some 
1,750,000 persons, nearly all of them of Annamese 
nationality. The colony is divided into four pro- 
vinces, — Saigon, Mytho, A^uh-long, and Bassac. 
Each of these is under inspectors and admini- 
strators, who are educated for the purpose in a 
college at Saigon, where they are taught the 
native language, characters, history, and law, and 
are instructed generally in the principles of execu- 
tive government. They are commissioned by the 
President of the French Republic. The revenue 
for the year 1878 was estimated at 14,300,000 
francs. The kingdom of Annam has a population 
estimated at 20,000,000 persons. There is a 
French resident at the Court of Hue, and also 
one at Hanoi, the ancient capital in Tong-king, 
and three ports in Tong-king have been opened 
tinder treaty. Europeans are only allowed to 
trade in the actual open ports, but they are 
allowed to pass through the country by means of 
the great river Sang-koi (but not to land on its 
banks) for purposes of trade with Yun-nan. The 
kingdom of Cambodia is an absolute monarchy, 
and has a population estimated at only 1,000,000, 
which gives but six to the square mile. It is 
under the protection of France, and that nation 
lias an official residing at Xam-vang, the capital, 
with the title of Representant du Protectorat 
Fran 9 ais. The revenue is estimated at 3,000,000 
francs. There is but one port, Kampot, situated 
on the Gulf of Siam, its principal traffic being 
with Siam and Singapore by native vessels. In 
appearance, language, and most other character- 
istics, the Cambodians differ entirely from the 
Chinese, Annamites, and even Siamese. If there 
be any resemblance, it is to the latter. 

Saigon, the capital of French Cochin-China, 
on the Saigon river, in lat. 10° 50' N., and 
long. 104° 22' E., was conquered by the Fran co- 
Spanish fleet, 17th February 1859, by the force 
under Admiral Rigault de Genouilly at the close ] 
of the last Chinese war, but Lower Cochin-China 
was not occupied until the treaty of 1862. 

About the reign of Louis xvi., the reigning 
emperor, Gyalong, lost his throne, and a Roman 
Catholic missionary, Bishop Adran, persuaded 
the deposed sovereign to ask the help of France, 
and escorted his son to the Court of Yersailles. 
The request was granted, on condition that 
France should have a right of protectorate over 
native Christians, and the further right to occupy 
certain points of Annamese territory, from whence 
this protectorate might be better exercised. A 
treaty was concluded at Versailles on the 28th of 
November 1787, embodying these conditions, and 
the prince and bishop returned to the East with 
French officers and appliances of war, by whose 
aid Gyalong was restored to power, and gave 
him countenance and support, and the chui^ch 
grew and flourished ; but his successors, jealous 
of its organization and influence, commenced a 
persecution. 

On the 5th of June 1862 was signed the treaty 
which laid the foundation of French rule in 
Cochin-China, Amiam thereby ceding the 
three provinces of Bienhoa, Giadinh, and Dinh 
Tuong, which constituted the original territory of 
Saigon. Twelve years later, the Due Decazes, 
then minister for foreign affairs, was able to 


announce to the French Chaml>er tlie signature 
(on the 15th of March 1874} of a treaty by 
which the whole country was placed under the 
protectorate of France. It has been mentioned 
that in 1867, five years after the first treaty, 
Admiral de la Grandiere, the then governor, 
found it necessary to occupy the three additional 
provinces of Vinlong, Chandoi, and Hatien, in 
order to protect the colony from the incursions 
of ‘ agitators ^ from the neighbouring territory. 
The kingdom of Cambodia, embedded between 
Siam and the new colony, fell early under its in- 
fluence, and by a treaty signed in 1868, accepted 
the protectorate of France. 

In 1866-7, under the control of M. Doudart de 
Lagree, an expedition explored the course and 
sources of the river Mei-koiig, which, taking its 
rise amid the mountains of Tibet, impinges on 
the western provinces of China, flows through 
the whole length of the Indo-Chinese promontory, 
and discharges itself, in French territory, into 
the southern waters of the China Sea. It was 
hoped that in this river might be found a channel 
of intercourse with the west of China, and that 
Saigon might by its means be made to rival or 
eclipse the claim of Rangoon as an outlet for 
the commerce of those regions. In 1881 the 
boundaries were, on the north the kingdoms of 
Annam and Cambodia, on the east and south the 
China Sea, on the west the Gulf of Siam and the 
kingdom of Cambodia, 80 leagues long and 60 
broad, wich a population of 1^ millions. The 
Mei-kong passes through French Cochin-China 
by two rivers, to disembogue into the China 
Sea. In 1880 the revenue was 18,800,000 francs. 
—Chin. Jap. and Phil. Chron. and Der., 1881. 

COCHIN-CHINA MONKEY, Pygathrix nem- 
oeus, Geoffr, 

COCHINEAL. 


Ya-lan-mi, . . . Chin. 

Conchinilje, . , . Dut. 

Oochenille, ... Fe. 
Koschenilje, . . . Gee. 

Kermij, Guj., Hind., Pees. 
Cocciniglia, . , . .It. 


Gochenilha, . ^ . Poet. 
Konssenel, . . . Eos. 
Cochinilla Grana, . Sr. 
Cochinil puchi, . . Tam. 
CocMml purugu, . Tel. 


This valuable dye and colour material consists 
of the dried bodies of the female of the Coccus 
cacti, a native of Mexico. About 1200 tons are 
imported into Britain, price 3s. 6d. the pound. 
It forms a very fine and permanent dye of red, 
crimson, scarlet. It answers on wool and silk, 
but not on cotton. Efforts were made by the 
E. I. Company to introduce the insect into India, 
and at the close of the 18th century it was 
supposed that Drs. Anderson and Barry of Madras 
had succeeded in doing so, but it is said that an 
inferior variety, C. cacti sylvestre, was the one 
brought, not the variety designated C. cacti 
grana fina. Whether from the stock introduced 
in 1799, or from an indigenous variety, the 
Coccus cacti is at seasons plentiful in many parts 
of India. They swarm to localities where the 
prickly pear grows, and in a brief time the plant 
wholly disappears. The fine variety was intro- 
duced into Mysore from Teneriffe ; and at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857,. the cochineal exhibited 
from Ghittaldroog and Oossoor 'was said to be 
the silver grain, and to be procurable in several 
districts in Southern India; but it only destroys 
the plants with red flowers and few prickles, and 
will not propagate on the yellow-flowering prickly 
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COCHLEARJA AHMORACIxV. 


COCOA. 


pear. It has been exhibited from Java at the Javanese. The passion for cock-fighting is im- 
exhibitions in Europe. The people have also been ; pressed on the very language of the Malays. Thus 
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successful in introducing it into the Canary 
Islands, where it has of late been much cultivated ; 
and in 1856, 1,511,617 lbs. were exported. About 
- 1200 tons are imported into Britain, valued at 
£400 the ton. The insects are about 70,000 to 
the pound. They are detached from the plants 
on which they feed by a blunt knife ; are dipped 
in boiling water to kill them, and then dried in 
the sun. The female is placed on the leaf, and 
kept in its position by a white rag tied round 
the lobe. From the travels of IJeiitenant Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard, we learn (Journ. As. Soc. of 
Bengal, ii. p. 652) that an insect, supposed to be 
of the coccus genus ? is found on the root of a 
plant which flourishes in a marsh (near Herat), 
but the natives being unable to dry it, import it 
from Bokhara and Yarkand, paying about 32 
sicca rupees per Indian seer. Coccus polonicus, 
the scarlet grain of Poland, is also found on the 
roots of a plant, the Scleranthus perennis.— 
Royle; Mad Ex. 1857*, Powell., Pan/, p. 194; 
Cramfurds IJicL p. 112; iIPC. Diet ; Moral 
and Material Progr€.^.<i; Colonel Beddome, 

COCHLEARIA AHMORACIA. Linn. 

Kadish, horse radish, Eng. | Muli, . . ... Hind. 
Cran de Bretagne, . Fr. | 

COCHLOSPERMUM GOSSYPIDAM. P. C. 
Bombax gossyxjium, L. { Silk-cotton tree, , Eng. 
Shima-punji, . . Maleal. I Tanaka maram, . . Tam. 
Ela-imbul, . . Singh. ( Konda gogu chettu, Ted. 

This silk-cotton tree grows in Travancore, on 
the Coromandel coast, is common on the Arakan 
mountains, and occurs also in Bundelkhand, on 
the hills round and near Adjigurh and Kalingur, 
as well as on those near Hurdwar and the Kheree 
pasa The leaves are used for the curious rude 
leaf-bellows with which the natives of the hills 
near the Assam valley smelt iron. It has curious 
thick branches, wMch spread out somewhat 
awkwardly, each tipped with a cluster of golden- 
yellow flowers, as large as the palm of the hand, 
and very beautiful. The bark abounds in trans- 
parent gum, of which the white ants seem fond, 
for they kill many trees. This is the gum katira 
of the N.IY. Provinces of India, and is substituted 
for tragacantb. Wood soft, and only used as fire- 
wood. The cotton of its pods is used for stuffing 
pillows, etc. — Roxh.; O'Sh. p. 225; Stewart; 
Hooker., Him, Jour. i. p. 53 ; Voigt., p. 91. 

COCK, the male of the domestic fowl of the 
genus Gallus. One species of Gallus is found in 
the wild state ^ in the Malay Peninsula, two in 
Sumatra, two in Java, and one in the Philippine 
Islands. But no bird of the genus in the wild 
state is found in Borneo, Celebes, or any island of 
the Molucca Seas. The two of Java are distinct 
species; they will pair, and the progeny is a 
beautiful bird, kept by the wealthy Javanese as an 
ornament of their poultry-yards, under the name 
of pakiser. The wild fowl of the Philippines are 
sometimes tamed, are very brave, and always 
come off victors with the large cocks of Ohioa ; 
and they will contend with the famous gallant 
breed of the Lo^no. Most of the advanced 
nations of the Asiatic islands are gamblers, and 
the favourite shape which gaming takes with 
them is cock-fighting. This includes the people 
of Bali, Lombok, Celebes, and all the Philippine 
Islands, the only material exception being the 


there is a specific name for cock-fighting, one for 
the natural spur of the cock, and another for the 
artificial ; two names for the comb, three for the 
crow of the cock, two for a cockpit, and one for a 
professional cock-fighter. The passion is nowhere 
carried further than in the Spanish dominions 
in the Philippines. There it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly revenue 
of about 40,000 dols,, or about £10,000. Hations 
of Central Asia seem, from time immemorial, to 
have used the cock in sacrifice, being especially 
sacred to the sun in Sahsean worship. And this 
still continues. It is offered in sacrifices on the 
new-year’s day by the old Parsee fire-worshippers. 
The Aryan Hindu and the non-Aryan races all 
sacrifice the cock at the shrines of the earth 
goddesses.— Craw/wrd^, Diet p. 113. See Birds. 

COOK ATO 0, birds of the Moluccas and Aus- 
tralia, of the tribe Scansores and sub-family 
Cacatumse. See Birds. 

COCKLE, one of the mollusca. The cockle of 
Job xxxi. 40 is a species of Solanum. See 
Chamidae. 

COCK^S CLAW FRUIT. 

Ki-chau tsze, . . Chin. 1 lOm iionnass, . . . Jap. 
Ki-ku-tsze, ... ,, | 

This is the fruit of the Hovenia dulcis.— 

COCK-UP, the Begti fish of the Ganges. 

COCOA. 

Ko’ko, Kwo-kaii, Chin. | Kakao, Ger. 

Cacao, . . . . . Fr. 1 Cocao, . Ir., Port., Sr. 

Cocoa, also written Cacoa, is the nut or seed of 
the Theobroma cacao, a plant of the W. Indies and 
the continent of America. Lindley mentions also 
T. bicolor, and T. Guineensis. T, cacao has been 
introduced into India, Ceylon, the Philippines, 
Celebes, Amboyna, and China. The cocoa tree 
flourishes best in the alluvial soil of mountain 
valleys, though it will grow weU at some elevation 
on mountain-sides. The varieties are numerous, 
some producing very superior fruit to others. The 
plants begin to bear at from 5 to 7 years of age ; dur- 
ing this period the inter-spaces between the rows of 
Wees can be rendered productive by planting yams 
and vegetables in them. A free ventilation of air 
should be ensured to each tree, and this cannot 
well be attained with a smaller space than 30 feet. 
Large forest trees of favourable sorts require to 
be scattered amongst them, to protect them ; the 
tree used for this purpose in the W. Indies and 
S. America^ is one of the Bombaceige. There ai*e 
two ci'ops in a year. The average return, when 
the trees are planted close together, is from 1 to 
3 lbs. ; but as mucL as from 9 to 16 lbs. may 
be procured by proper planting and cultivation. 
Great care is required in curing the cocoa, after it 
is separated from the pod ; and on the method of 
fermenting and drying depends very much the 
production of a good or bad article. According 
to its preparation, it realizes from 60s. to 120s. 
per cwt. in bond. 17,000,000 lbs. of cocoa 
were imported into Britain in 1871, upwards of 
7,300,000 lbs. being entered for home con- 
sumption. Cacao seeds were made use of by 
the Mexicans, previous to the arrival of the 
Spaniards, boiled with maize, and roughly bruised 
between two stones, and eaten seasoned with 
capsicimx or honey. The seeds are contained in a 
husk 4 or 5 inches in length ; and dried, roasted, 


COCOACE.E. 


COCOANUT. 


and ground, they constitute cocoa: mixed with 
starch and finely ground, soluble cocoa. Choco- 
late is the same lavoiired and made up into a 
pjiste. As seen in the market, cocoa is in the 
form of flake, granulated, soluble, rock, dietetic, 
homoeopathic cocoa, broma, etc., largely adulte- 
rated with 5 to 50 per cent, of sugar and starch. 
Flake cocoa generally contains the worthless husk, 
which form s about 1 2 per cent, of the seeds ; but 
genuine flaked cocoa of good quality cannot be 
purchased under tenpence or one shilling per 
pound, yet it is no uncommon circumstance to 
see, in London shop windows, samples ticketed 
fivepence and sixpence per pound ; such samples 
at this price must either he damaged or adulte- 
rated, Cocoa contains the alkali theobromine, in 
w'hich there is a larger amount of nitrogen than is 
ill theine, so that tea, coffee, and cocoa may all be 
regarded as containing the same nutritious prin- 
ciple.— /. Ilassall ; Simmonds ; Craw- 
furd; Kew Museum ; Hoyle. 

COGOACEJE, the palm tribe of plants, the 
Palmaceae of Lindley, are inhabitants of the tropics 
of both worlds, and hardly rauge beyond lat. 
e-J5° S. and 49° N, They are local plants ; only 
Cocos nucifera, Acrocomia sclerocarpa, and Bor- 
assus flabelliformis being found in many lauds. 
There are supposed to he about 1000 species, but 
scarcely a fifth part have been described. The 
Oreodoxa oleracea, or edible cabbage-tree of the 
W. Indies, has been introduced into the East. 
The Areca catechu is well known for its betle-nut; 
the Arenga saccharifera for its sago, palm-wine, 
sugar, and black horse-hair like fibres. Caryota 
urensis valuable for the immense quantity of its 
sap, which is fermented into toddy or palm-wine, 
or distilled into arrack. Canes and rattans are 
from the various species of Calamus. The Sagus 
Isevis and S. farinifera yield much of the sago of 
commerce. The Borassus or palmyra is of great 
value for its palm-wiue, its fruit, and its leaves, 
as also is the fan -palm Corypha urahraculifera, 
the talipat palm of Ceylon and the Moluccas; 
while G. tali era is of great value . for its leaves, 
which are formed into the palm books, on which 
the people write with an iron style. The date 
fruit, on which so many of the Arabs subsist, is 
from the Phoenix dactylifera ; the P. sylvestris of 
India furnishes sap which is made into palm-wine, 
sugar, or arrack ; and the widely-spread cocoanut 
tree, Cocos nucifera, with its multitude of uses, 
all belong to this order. Recently, the following 
have also been noticed: — Plectocomia elongata, 
Mart.^ of Java; Ceratolobus glaucescens, Bl; 
Dsemonorops melanochjBtes, BL; Lodoicea Sey- 
chellarum, Lahill, Seychelles; Hyphaene coriacea, 
GiBrtn.^ of Egypt. 

The better known of this order ai^e as under 


C. extensus, Ito.ch, G. monoicus, Itoxh. 

C, quinquenervius, Bozb. C. hostilis, Wall, 

O. rotang, Linn. Zalacca edulis, 

0. fasciculatus, Roxh, Z. Asamica, WedL 

C. polygamus, Boxh. Sagus laevis, Rwnph. 

0. tenuis, Boxh. S. farinifera, Garten, 

0. gracilis, Boxh. 

C. Borassese or Borassmese. 

Borassus flabelliformis, L. j Bentinckia condapana, 
Latania borbonica, Lam. j Berry, 

D. Coryphem or CorypMnae. 


Corypha utan, Lam. 

O. umbraculifera, Linn. 
0, taliera, Boxh. 

0. elata, Boxh. 


Sabal Adansonii, Gmrns. 
S. bystrix, 

Chamseropshumilis, Linn. 
C. mitis, Mayer. 


G. rotundifolia, Lam., Ko- { 0. Griffithiana, Watt. 


luccas. 

livistonia Mauritiana, 
Wall. 

Licuala peltata, Boxh. 

L. pumila, J5Z., Java, 

L. spinosa, Wurmh. 


O. Martiana, Wall. 
Rhapis flabelliformis, Ait. 
Phoenix acaulis, Bach. 

P. dactylifera, Linn. 

P. farinifera, Boxh. 

P. sylvestris, Boxh. 


L. rotundifolia, Bl., Java, i P. paludosa, Boxh, 

E. Cocoese or Cocoinx. 

Eliois Guineensis, Jacq. f 0. flexuosa, Mart.' 

Cocos nucifera, Linn. | 

COCOANUT. 

Hu, .... Achinese. Noce de Cacao, . 
Narikal, . . . Beng. j Kalapas, . . . 1 
Cocos, .... Fb., Sp. I Tengai, . Tam., X 


A. Ai'ecem 

Cbamsedorea gracilis, 
Willde., introduced. 
Hypoifliorbe Indies, Gmrt , 
Bourbon, introduced. 
Oreodoxa oleracea, E7idl., 
W. Indies, introduced, 
O. regia, introduced. 

Areca catechu, Si^r. 

A. crinita, Bory. 


or Arecinem. 

; A. Dicksonii, Boxh. 
j A. triandra, Boxh. 

I A. gracilis, Boxh, 

; Seaforthia elegans, R. Br. 

I Harina caryotoides, Btich. 

I Arenga saccharifera, Lahill. 
j Caryota urens, Linn. 
t 0. horrida, Jacq. 

I C. sobolifera, Wal. 


B. Lepidocaryem. 

Calamus humilis, Boxh, 0. latif olius, Boxh. 
C. erectus, Boxh. C.’rudentum, Lour. 

C. draco, Willde. C. verus, Lour, 


Hu, .... Achinese. Noce de Cacao, . . .It. 

Narikal, . . . Beng. j Kalapas, . . . Malay. 

Cocos, .... Fb. , Sp. I Tengai, . Tam., Maleal. 
Kocos-baum, . . . Geb. i Tenkaia, . . . . Tel. 

Narel, .... Hind, j Narekadam, ... ,, 

Cocoanut, the fruit of the Cocos nucifera, is a 
word supposed to come from the Portuguese term 
Macaco or Macoco. Its fruit-bearing power may 
be considerably improved by extracting toddy 
from the blossom shoots for the manufacture of 
jagari during the first two years of its productive- 
ness, after which it may be discontinued. The 
subsequent annual produce may be safely reckoned 
at fifty nuts per annum. From ten to twelve 
large nuts may be seen on each bunch. In good 
’ situations, the fruit is gathered four or five times 
: in the course of the year. The albuminous sub- 
I stance within the ‘ copra ’ or kernel is used as an 
! article of food, and when dried is largely exported 
to other places ; and the clear, sweet liquid whicli 
the nut encloses when young, is a very agreeable 
drink ; it is the albumen in a liquid state. House 
plasterers attribute an adhesive quality to this, 
and mix it with their white and other washes, in 
which lime forms a chief ingredient. The full 
ripe nut contains a small quantity of oily milk, 
and is then used for making oil. Cocoanut milk 
is extracted by pressure, and is used in making 
curries, etc. It is from the husk of the cocoanut 
that the well-known ‘ coir,’ khoir, or roya fibre 
of commerce is prepared, and used for the manu- 
facture of coir rope, matting, brushes, etc. Cocoa- 
nut husk, from which the fibres have not been 
separated, is used in lieu of a scrubbing-brush for 
the floor, and for polishing wood ; brooms, mats, 
and bags are likewise manufactured from it. 
Cocoanuts, both in the raw and dried state, form 
a prominent feature amongst the exports at Galle 
and Colombo, in value to about £14,000 yearly. 
Cocoanuts valued at £50 a ton are imported into 
Great Britain. The shell is very brittle, and its 
structure is somewhat fibrous; but it admits of 
being turned for the bodies of cups and vases, 
the feet and covers being made of wood or ivory. 
Common buttons are also made of the cocoanut 
! shell, and are considered better than those of 
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COCOANUT CRAB. 


COCOA^X'T OIL. 


horn, as they {lo not, like that material, absorb 
moisture which causes them to swell and twist. 
The hollow shells, called gari ’ or ^ naryel,’ are 
used for the water- holder of a particular kind of 
hookah. The nuts are made into hookahs, goblets, 
and cups, and when mounted with silver, polished 
and carved, are very handsome ; but for everyday 
household use they are made into lamps, ladles, 
skimmers, and spoons. The shells make good 
lamp-black, and when reduced to charcoal and 
pulverized, an excellent dentifrice. The cocoanuts 
are hourly used as offerings for Hindu idols. The 
cocoanut, when fully ripe, can be hollowed and 
cleaned, by being filled with salt water and 
buried for some time in the sand, when the alW- 
men decays, and is washed out. In the Travan- 
core and Cochin kingdoms, the kernel is variously 
cut for making garlands for state occasions. The 
uppermost and tender shoots of the cocoanut tree, 
when boiled, eat like cabbage, and are much prized 
both by Europeans and natives . — AinsUey p. 245 : 
Seeman; M. E. J, Tt.; Royle; Tredgold. 

COCOANUT CRAB, the Birgus latro, or robber 
crab of the Keeling islands, is a kind of inter- 
mediate link between the short and long tailed 
crabs, and bears a great resemblance to the Paguri. 
Darwin observed that they live on the cocoanuts 
that fall from the trees. The story of their climb- 
ing these palms and detaching the heavy nuts is 
merely fabulous. Its front pair of legs are termi- 
^ted by very strong, heavy pincers, the last pair 
by others narrow and weak. To extract the 
nourishment, it tears off the husk, fibre by fibre, 
from that end in which the three eyes are situated, 
and then hammers upon one of them with its 
heavy claws until an opening is effected. It then, 
by its posterior pincers, extracts the white albu- 
minous substance. It inhabits deep burrows, 
where it accumulates surprising quantities of 
picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which it rests 
as on a bed,^ Its habits are diurnal ; but every 
night it is ^id to pay a visit to the sea, perhaps 
to moisten its branchiae. It is very good to eat, 
and the great mass of fat accumulated under the 
tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, when 
melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. They 
are esteemed great delicacies, and are fattened for 
the table. — Da^ioin ; Ilartwiq: Bihnore. 

COCOANUT DAY occurs on the full moon of 
the Hindu month, generally falling in August. 
Along the Malabar coast, at every seaport town, 
Cocoanut day is one of the great feasts. It is 
supposed to mark the termination of the S.W. 
monsoon, the^ date when the Hindu trader may 
safely trust his ships and goods to the ocean. At 
Bombay, the natives, clad in their holiday attire, 
go in procession from their houses in the town to 
the sea-shore, preceded by bands of music. On 
the beach, after numerous ceremonies, a cocoanut, 
generally covered with gold and silver leaf, is then 
cast into the sea, as an offering, by the principal 
person present. Every trader or boat- owner 
there makes a similar offering ou his own account. 
The firbt boat of the season generally puts to sea 
cUrectly after, gaily decollated with streamers. In 
former days, the chief civil functionary at the 
E. L Company’s factories, at such places as Tanna 


E, 

ourat, and Broach, used to attend and sometimes 
cast in the first cocoanut ; but this practice was 
stopped by orders from the Court of Directors.— 
Mad, Lit, Jo,; ElpJi. Jjid. 414; Chow'-CJioio^ 290. 
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COCOANUT, DOUBLE. The double cocoanut 
of the Seychelles or Mahe islands, is the fruit of 
the Lodoicea Seychellarum. When preserved 
whole, and perforated in one or two places, the 
nut serves to carry water, and some of them hold 
six or eight pints; and by slicing them in different 
directions they are formed into plates, dishes, 
drinking cups, etc., known in the French islands 
as Yaisselle de Pile Praslin. The half of a double 
cocoanut is a favourite scallop of the Mahomedan 
fakir in India. The crown of the trunk is eaten, 
like the American cabbage -palm ; the down 
attached to the ^ young leaves serves for filling 
mattrepes and pillows ; the ribs of the leaves and 
the petioles are fabricated into baskets and brooms • 
and the young leaves are plaited to form hats! 
The Lodoicea attains a height of 80 or 90 feet. It 
might be largely introduced into India with 
advantage. Germinating nuts were sold in London 
in 1854 at £10 a-piece. — Seeman, 

COCOANUT FIBRE, or Coir, is obtained 
from the outer rind of the nut. This is bruised 
and steeped in water for two or three days, after 
which it is taken up, and the fibres separated by 
the fingers, scraped gently with a blunt knife, 
and then dried in the sun. If steeped in water 
too long, they get coloured. 

^ COCOANUT MILK. To make this, the kernel 
is grated, a little warm water is poured over it, 
and the liquid is then poured through an open 
cloth. This milk is excellent with coffee, and is 
indispensable for curry. 


COCOANUT OIL. 

Farel ka tel, . . Hind. Kalambir, . , Malay. 

Minakmir, . .Malay. Tengaiyenne, . . Tam. 

Minak kala^m, , ,, Tenkaia nuna, . . Tel. 

The kernel, having been removed from the shell 
and dried, is subjected to pressure in a mill, and 
the oil is expressed; but when prepared in small 
quantities, the kernel is boiled in water for a short 
period ; it is then pounded in a mortar, taken out 
and pressed. The milk, as it is called, which 
exudes, is then boiled over a slow fire, when the 
oil floats to the top, and, being skimmed off, is 
afterw^ards boiled by itself. Two quarts of oil 
may be procured from fourteen or fifteen cocoa- 
nuts. When fresh, the oil has an excellent flavour. 
It is used as an unguent on the bodies of the 
natives after bathing, and as an oil for the hair; 
it is employed as a lamp oil, and is manufactured 
into soap, and it is said to have all the virtues of 
cod -liver oil. The purest oil is obtained by grating 
the kernel, and depositing it in some hollow vessel, 
to expose it to the heat of the sun during the day, 
and the oil drains away through hollow spaces 
left for the pppose. The Malabar method of 
making the oil is by dividing the kernels into two 
equal parts, which are ranged on shelves made of 
laths of the betel-nut palm or split bamboo, 
spaces of half an inch wide being left between 
each lath. Under these a charcoal fire is lit, and 
kept up for two or three days, in order to dry 
them, after which they are exposed to the sun on 
mats, and when thoroughly dried are subjected 
to pressure in an oil-press. The remains of the 
cocoanut, from which the oil has been extracted 
(Posknakkull, Hind.; Tenga poonak, Tam.; Tenga 
pindee, Tel. ; Poonnak, Singh.), affords an excel- 
lent material for feeding pigs, poultry, etc. The 
best oil exported is from Cochin, and the neigh- 
bouring ports on the Malabar coast. It usually 


COCOAXUT PEARLS. 


COCOARUT TODDY. 



fetches 20s. per ton more than the Ceylon or 
{Coromandel coast article. In Europe it is used ! 
for the candle and soap manufacture, for lubricat- 
ing machinery, etc. In India, for making soap, 
for cookery, lamps, and as medicine. This oil 
forms the foundation of Price’s patent candles. 
It becomes solid at about 70*^ Fahr. It is one of 
the fixed or fatty oils, and consists of solid and 
fluid constituents, the latter, or oleine, being 
separated by pressure from the solid parts, called 
stearine or cocein, used in the manufacture of 
the stearic candles. It is also much used by 
pomatum manufacturers. In Borneo, the only 
oil used by the women in the dressing of their hair 
is that freshly expressed from the cocoanut ; and 
this is perfumed by allowing the flowers of various 
plants to remain in it. The native oil-mill is 
similar in shape to the mortar and pestle of the 
druggist, the latter being worked by a shaft, to 
the end of which a pair of bullocks are attached. 
The cattle travel in a circle of about 18 feet 
diameter, and make three complete revolutions in 
a minute. Half a hundredweight of the dried 
kernel is a charge for a full-sized checkoe 
(mortar), and a pair of stout, well-fed bullocks 
will get through four such charges in a day ; so 
that twenty mills are required to get through two 
tons in the twenty-four hours. The man who 
drives has usually a boy to assist him in taking 
the oil, which is got out of the mortar by dipping | 
a piece of rag into the fluid and squeezing it into I 
an earthen vessel. The cost of the native oil-mill, 
with serviceable bullocks, is rather under than 
over Rs. 200.— If. E, Jur, Rep. ; Cal. Sept. 
1861 ; Lowh Sarawak, p. 145. 

COCOANUT PEARLS, said to be concretions 
existing free in the interior of the cocoanut in 
the East Indies, particularly at Singapore, where 
the rajas esteem them as precious stones. Mr. J. 
Bacon published a notice of them in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
U.S. It is said that they occur sometimes 
as large as a cherry ; but Mr. Bacon’s are 
about 2-5ths of an inch in diameter. These 
vegetable pearls are smooth and white, like animal 
ones, but are harder, and not quite so brilliant. 
Like ordinary pearls, also, they are composed of 
carbonate of lime, but have only a very small pro- 
portion of organic matter. The former contain 
considerable quantities of an albuminous animal 
substance. Examined microscopically, the cocoa- 
nut pearls are found to be composed of numerous 
regular concentric layers, which adhere to each 
other very energetically. Their origin is at 
present uncertain. In the analysis of the cocoa- 
nut milk, a little phosphate and malate of lime is 
found, but no carbonate, which hitherto has not 
been found in any part of the nut. 

COCOANUT TODDY. Cocoanut trees of 
vigorous growth send forth nine, ten, and even 
twelve clusters of buds every year. But those on 
which little care has been bestowed, and which 
are consequently feeble, produce only four or five 
of these spathes, called in Tamil ' palai.’ The 
‘ Sanar,’ or toddy-drawer, when accoutred, has 
first in importance among his appointments, the 
arivalpatty (lit. knife-box), made from the sheath 
of the spathe, and bound round tight with two 
binders of rattan. A strongly plaited rope is 
permanently fastened to one side of the arivalpatty. 
The short arm of it has a much smaller loop; 


when fastened round the waist, the longer arm is 
passed inside the small loop of the short arm. 
Through the loop of the long arm, the tgddy- 
drawer passes the end of his waist-cloth, and ti’es 
it into a knot. Next in importance is the eropetty, 
into which the toddy-drawer empties the toddy 
collected in the pot or chatty up the tree. It is 
made of } almyra fibre closely plaited, and, when 
moistened, is water-tight. Two wooden collar 
shavings, about two inches broad, encircle the 
mouth of the eropetty, one inside and one 
outside ; between them the plaited wicker-work 
is run up and made fast. To keep the eropetty in 
its bulged, bottle-like form, a piece of rattan 
about half-way down is woven in, and encircles 
the vessel like the hoop of a barrel. The eropetty 
hangs suspended over the hoop of a barrel. It 
takes nearly a year’s practice to make a man 
master of the curious mode of climbing, after 
which the loftiest trees are ascended in a minute 
with surprising ease. After a hard morning’s 
work, the left arm always aches more than the 
other limb, showing that there is more strain on 
, it than anywhere else. When an accident befalls 
a toddy-dmwer, it is usually occasioned by his 
left hand missing its hold on the tree and slipping 
aside, which brings him to the ground instantly, 
often with fracture or injury of that limb. 

When the spathe is a month or a month and a 
half old, the toddy-drawer begins his labours by 
binding the sheath to prevent its expansion, after 
which he cuts about an inch oif the end, then 
gently hammers the flowers which are thereby 
exposed. Finally, he binds up the end with a 
broad strip of fibre, and descends. This process 
he continues morning and evening for fifteen days, 

I a thin slice being cut away on each occasion. 

1 During this time, also, by shaving away a little of 
the under part of the sheath, he trains it to bend 
over. It is probable that the exact term of days 
during which the spathe undergoes this initiatory 
preparation varies in different places, and depends 
upon surrounding circumstances. Mr. Berthold 
Seeman, in his Popular History of Palms, 
mentions five or six days as sufficient. N 
Madras, a toddy-drawer gave fifteen days as 
usulil time ; but the time when a spathe is ready 
to yield toddy will be easily known by the chatter- 
ing of birds, the crowding of insects, the dropping 
of the juice, and other immistakeable signs. 
When ready, the end of the spathe is fixed into 
kudave or small pot, and a small slip of leaf is 
pricked into the flowers to catch the oozing 
liquor, and to convey the drops, without wastinif, 
clear into the vessel. When the spathe 
yield toddy, he ceases to hammer it. It 
toddy for about a month, during which 
every morning and evening, he mounts the 
empties the toddy into Ms eropetty, binds 
spathe an inch lower down, smears the end of 
with his palai mattai, and shaves a little away, 
then pricks in the slip of leaf, and ties the kudave 
on again. The man who ascends the tree is 
-generally a paid servant, receiving about Rs. 7 a 
month- He will attend to thirty or forty trees. 
Forty trees yield about twelve measures (Madras) 
of juice, seven in the morning and five in 
evening. During the heat of the day the spatbe 
does not yield so freely as in the night. Twelve 
! measures for forty trees is at the rate of a 
' more than one-fourth of a measure to 



CGCOAXUT TKEE BEETLE. 


COCOS XUCIFEKA. 


A first-rate tree ^in a good soil, and carefully lie in two distinct divisions north and south of 
tended, will proauce one measure during the each other. The channel between tiie two is 15 
inarht. and three - lourths or one - half of fhaf-. . «* 


. , ; ’ V ; ,r uoiicx. jLiitj uimuiiei uerween me wo is io 

iiight,^ and three - fourths or one -half of that miles broad ; the northern division consists of one 
<iuantity during the day ; but, taking one tree island only, in lat. 11° 49F S., and loner 96^ 51' 
with another, a quarter of a measure is a fair E., but the islets in the southern one are nurne- 
average. Some trees, under favourable circum- rous—AVe. Gov. of India, xxv, p. 64 : Horsh 
stances, continue yielding at this rate throughout COCOS XUGIFERA. L. Oocoanut tree ‘ 

the year, others only for six months It is not Palma Indlca major. | Calappas, BnmX' 
prudent, however, to draw all you can W Ba, . . . . . Acnm. Narikela, . . . Sansk 

as they will be exhausted, and become barren. Karjib . . . . Arab. ToBmbili, . . Singh’ 

Every morning and evening, when the Sanar goes Narikal, . . . . Beng. Pol nawasi, * * 

to draw tlie toddy, a servant or some one con- Theinghana, . . Can. Tennam maram, . Ta.m. 
nected with the owner or contractor for the trees, ‘-i * ’ ’ chettu, . . Tel. 

usually_ accompanies hm Klpa -Nu^:.' ;MaS; ; ! ” 

which IS emptied the toddy from the Tenga, ... Mamal. Guijn narekedam, . 

When all the trees have been visited, and the TheHut 

toddy measured into the chatty or cullu-pani, it Joua-i-Hndi, Arab, I-ebs. Co^chi, . . . it 

IS carn^ away to the bazar rented by the con- Narjil, Hargil, „ „ Kalambir, . Milay 

tractor from Government at a fixed price. In Kohosnuten, . . . But. Kokos,. . , , . *Kitr! 

Madras there are about 58 hrst-ciass toddy shops, Cocos, . . . . Fr., Sp. Tengai, . , . . Tam! 

to each of which 330 cocoanut trees are allotted, Flokosnusse, . . . Ger. 

the contractor paying daily Es. 2'12-10 to Govern- P(dm Wine Toddy. 

raent for each such shop ; also 63 second-class Nargilli, . . . , Arab. I Tennam kallit, . . Tam. 

toddy shops, to each of which 247 cocoanut trees • • • • Bukh. j Tenkaia „ . . Tel. 

are dotted, each shop yielding daily 2*2*10 to Tfe Cabbage. 

Government; and also 205 third-class shops. There Xarel ka krute, . . Hind. | Tenkaia gurtu, . 0 Tel. 

is nothing very peculiar about the habit, custom, ’ . Tam. | 

or dress of the Sauars to separate them from lu Water or Alhimmi. 

other Hindu castes, apart from their occupation. Yel nir ka pani, . Dukh. I Yella-nir, Yella-niru, 

Around Madras the Sanars are divided into two I Tam, Tjsl. 

•classes, the higher and the lower; the latter are Jt& Fibre, 

called PuJly Sanar, and permit their widows to Coir, . ... . Hind, i Tennam iiaiyTenkaia nar, 

marry.— Dr. Cleghorn, in No. 23, Edinburgh New I Tam, Tel. 

1861.. _ _ The cocoanut palm does not seem to have 


,, Kalambir, 

, . But. Kokos,. . , . . 

Cocos, . . . . Fr., Sp. Tengai, . . . . Tam 

Kokosnusse, . . . Ger. 

The Palm Wine oo* Toddy. 

Nargilli, . . . , ARAB. I Tennam kallit, • • Tam. 

Nanlh, . . . . Bukh. 1 Tenkaia „ . . Tel, 

Its Cabbage. 

Karel ka krute, . . Hind, i Tenkaia gurtu, . b Tel. 
Tennam kurtii, , . Tam. j 

Its Water or Alb mien. 

Yel nir ka pani, . BuKH. i Yella-nir, Yella-niru, 

I Tam, Tel. 

■■ Its Fibre. 

* • • * • Hind. I Tennam nar, Tenkaia nar, 

, ■ ■ I Tam, Tel. 


. . It. 

Malay. 
. , Rusv 
. Tam. 


r WnUT TRFP rIftt p Rn. . p I to been 

rnpA Anbi • to the ancients, though it is said to be 

COCO-MEAL IS prepwed m the West Indies indigenous in the East, from which they received 
tom the starchy tubers of Ooloc^ esculenta, Sch t. ambassadors ; - and is said by the Hindi to have 
The labounngpopulationof the West Indies largely been brought by Viswamitra from Ceylon to India, 
depend for a supply of food on this root. Long The first allusion to it in Ceylon is of a d 1153 
droughts may Appoint the hope of the yam in the time of king Prakrama i. It now grows L; 
■crop, stor^ and blight may destroy the plantain great abundance in the Maidive and Laccadive 
w^s, hut neither dry nor wet weaker materially islands, on the Malabar coast, in Ceylon on the 
injures the TOCO I revious to their emMcipation, eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, though scarce 
whole families of begroes hved upon the produce in Arakan, whence it ascends both the Brahma- 
of one provision ground, and the coco formed^ the putra and Ganges rivers to a considerable dis- 
inam ai tide of their^ support. Vi here the soil is tanoe. It grows in the Nicobars in China to 

thpfat onOof *o ® Bourbon coco, lat. 20° N., in most parts of the Eastern Archi- 

the labour of one industnous person once a fort- pelago, from the Sunda to the Molucca Islands 
night will raise a sujjily sufficient for the con- and in those of the Pacific Ocean, and is now 
sumption of a family of six or seven persons. The cultivated in various tropical parts of the New 
coco begins to bear after the tet year, and with World. It grows to a height S 1000 feet aW 
common care and cultivation the same plant ought, the sea, though flourishing in greatest luxuriance 
returns for several in the vicinity of the o.L. 5t rff4’dx“ 

^ mpnn-w T ^ i ir n,, hundred feet high ; Its cylindrical trunk three feet 

■ COCOON. Induugsutra,MA_PAT. The cover- in diameter, is crowned with numerous watin" 

• mg spun by the silkworm, and m which it wraps feathery leaves, forming an It 

COCOS. There are three groups of islands 

S°To' k andTong. 9l°^ir E ^ and th4 though light covelgT^fls 

distant from the north-east point of the caL^reven 

Andaman, are two little isles. The larger of witre^s of ?h7 TOcSnut pat ThTAte 
them M SIX miles long and two broad, the smaller surmounted bv numerous ^ ifu 

two miles and a half long and nearly a mile broad, fronds by bottists, and their S^stalks are oton 
They are sheltered by the Andamans from the called branches bv tra ve wV i ™ 

The Cocos, near Hoff Island in lat fi' IST l strong tough stalk, which forms the midrib, “ 

Sumatra, are two small islands covered with trees Tt ici a r,s n*v./an+ i j. 

. Th. c.«. „ wi., 
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wood is applied to various purposes, such as 
rafters, fences, shears, laths, shingles, chairs, and 
ladies’ work-boxes, etc. ; but during the period 
of its most abundant bearing (considered to be 
between ten and thirty-five years’ growth), the 
heart-wood is of so soft and spongy a nature, that 
it is then merely used for fences, water-pipes, etc. 
Its wood is also used for reepers, for which purpose 
it is, however, inferior to the palmyra, though, in 
Ceylon and on the western coast, hard and durable 
lifters are procurable. The Cochin planks are 
prettily striped, and of remarkable size. The 
wood is strong and durable ; a cubic foot weighs 
70 lbs., and it is esteemed to last for 20 to 50 
years. It is used for ridge-poles, for temporary 
roofs, aqueducts, etc.; for small boats; for the 
beams, posts, and rafters of horises; for spear 
handles, paling, and walking-sticks ; for fancy 
boxes and furniture ; for boats’ frames, bridges, 
ramparts, water butts, conduits, gutters, and 
drums. It forms one of the porcupine woods of 
i commerce, and is used for fancy articles. A 

? farinaceous substance is contained in the stem, 

i which forms a good substitute for sago. Each 

i tree produces annually from 50 to 60 cocoaniits, 

but up to 800 nuts have been obtained from a 
single tree, but some trees never fruit at all. 
From the appearance of the flower until the 
fruit drop, a period of fourteen months elapses. 
These are enclosed in a thick flbrous husk, from 
which the coir of commerce is obtained by macera- 
tion and beating. The husk is employed as a 
scrubbing brush and polishing brush ; it is con- 
verted into cordage of various kinds, employed for 
^ the rigging of ships, Ashing - nets, matting, and 
brushes; and in India, in its loose state, it is 
the usual material with which mattresses, pillows, 
and sofas are stuffed. Within the flbrous husk is 
the shell, which is very brittle, though its structure 
is somewhat fibrous. Cut in various ways, it is 
formed into cups and drinking vessels, into 
pitchers, funnels, and lamps. It is susceptible of 
a high polish, and admits of being turned in 
an agreeable manner. Those shells which are 
tolerably circular are used for the bodies of cups 
and vases, the feet and covers being made of wood 
and ivory. Common buttons are also made of 
the cocoanut shell, and are considered better than 
those of horn, as they do not, like that material, 
absorb the moisture, which causes horn buttons 
; to swell and burst. The shell forms a valuable 
charcoal. 

; In its young and green state, the cocoanut 

contains a clear albuminous fluid, with a sweetish 
taste and a slight degree of astringency, which 
makes it a very agreeable, refreshing beverage ; 
and it is also used by house plasterers as an 
I ingredient in their whitewashes made of pure 

I lime. But as the nut advances to its full 

; maturity, the fluid disappears, and the hollow is 

I; filled by the almond-like dried albumen, which is 

j the germinating organ. This pulp or kernel, 

! when young, can be easily removed by a spoon. 

I When cut in pieces and dried in the sun, it is 

I called copra, which forms an extensive article of 

commerce throughout the south and east of Asia. 
I It is used grated in curries, or its milk is expressed 
from it; and from copra a valuable oil is 
expressed, which is employed in anointing the 
body, is used in lamps, is largely converted into 
the stearine candles of Englam'l, and forms an 


invaluable substitute for cod-liver oil. The refuse 
oilcake, ‘ poonae,’ forms an excellent manure. The 
white and solid albumen is often cut into orna- 
ments of flowers and fruits, meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction. They 
are worn by Tanjore ladies at particular festivals. 

The very young or heart-leaves of this palm 
are called the cabbage, and form an excellent 
vegetable, either cooked or dressed in stews, 
hashes, or ragouts. In the Laccadive Islands, the 
heart-leaves of the tree, just before they unfold, 
are cut out and plaited Into mats of fine quality, 
which are there used as sails for the smaller boats, 
and^ are much esteemed when exported. In 
India, the leaves, dried, and called by Europeans 
cadjans, are plaited and used as thatch, and for 
the outer and inner linings of walls of houses. 
The leaves are also made into mats, baskets, both 
fancy and plain; into fans, combs, brooms, screens, 
buckets, and lanterns; into articles of dress; and 
into leaf-books, torches, and fuel. The foot- 
stalks of the fronds are used for fences, yokes, 
shoulder-poles, and fishing-rods. The midribs of 
the leaves or fronds are fibrous, but brittle, and 
are used as brooms. The roots of the tree are 
chewed as a substitute for betel-nut. 

One of the beverages known to Europeans as 
palm-wine or toddy, is obtained from the flower 
spathes. Before the flowers have expanded, the 
spathes — and these are themselves astringent and 
used medicinally— are tied with the young leaves, 
and then cut transversely from the top down- 
wards, and beaten daily with the handle of the 
knife or a piece of hard wood, and the sap, after 
a few days, exudes into a calabash or earthen 
pot. In the early morning this is a pleasant, 
refreshing drink ; but it ferments towards night, 
and becomes an intoxicating fluid, which is largely 
drank, and is used as a ferment. It is to a great 
extent artificially brought to the vinous and 
acetous fermentations, and, in the former state, 
an alcoholic spirit is distilled from it, which forms 
one of the arracks of commerce. One hundred 
gallons of toddy produce, it is said, by distillation, 
twenty-five gallons of arrack: eight gallons of 
sweet toddy, boiled over a slow fire, yield two 
gallons of a luscious syrup, from which, by 
further boiling, a coarse brown sugar is produced, 
known in commerce as jagari. The net-like 
substance Feynadi, Tam., Jalia mitfca, Hind., at 
the base of the petiole, when very young, is 
delicate, beaiitifnliy white, and transparent ; but 
when it attains maturity, becomes coarse and 
tough, and changes to a brown colour. Portions 
of these are everywhere used as strainers anrl 
sieves, for straining fluids, sifting arrowroot, etc. ; 
and the Tahitian fishermen convert it into a 
garment when fishing. 

The flowers contain a powerfully astringent 
property, which is used medicinally; and it is 
from the flower and spathes, before the flower 
has expanded, that the toddy or palm- wine of 
this tree is obtained. The Tahitians extract a 
gummy substance, called Pia-pia, from the trunk 
of the tree. 

George Herbert, writing of the cocoanut, has 
said,—- 

. • • ^ ‘The Indian’s nut alone 

Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can, 

Boat, cable, sail and needle, all in one.’ 

In Malabar and Ceylon, every available spot 
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within the influence of the sea-breeze is being 
devoted to the growth of the cocoanut. Along 
the western coast of the Madras provinceSj the 
wavy downs near the sea borders, which have 
liitherto produced only a stunted and worthless I 
crop of grass, are being everywhere levelled, | 


This is sown early during the rainy season. Its 
small grain frequently has inebriating properties, 
when made into bread. Such codo is known by 
the name of mutouna, from Mutt, drank, intoxi- 
cated. In appearance it resembles ordinary codo; 
it is sown as ordinary codo, and comes up as 


broken up, and manured, so as to form the beds | mutouna, but only in those fields on which codo 
of future plantations. Cocoanut trees have great i has been i^reviously grown; and even in such case, 
enemies in the shape of two beetles. One of these j only, periiaps, in one instance out of ten. These 


is a large Curculio (Rhynchophorus Sach) called 
the red beetle, nearly as big as the stag-beetle 
of Britain ; the other is the Oryctes rhinoceros, so 
called from its projecting horn. The red beetle is 
so called from the red mark on the upper part of 
its breast- Its attacks are said to be on the nut, 
but those of the rhinoceros beetle are on the 
terminal bud of the palm stem. When so injured, 
the bud dies, and the crown of the leaves falling 
off, leave the cocoanut tree a mere bare stem. 
The same result occurs to other palms, the palmyra, 
the betle, in which the top bud, or cabbage, as it 
is called, is destroyed. — ColUngwood; Simmonds ; 
Hoyle's Fib, PI; Madr'os ExK Jury Reports; 
Seeman on Palms; Ainslie; Madras Lit. Soc. 
Joum. ; J. Ind. Arch. ; Eng. Cyc. ; PJlliot's Flora 
Andkrica; Cal Review; Malcolm's Tr. ii. p. 176. 

COCOTIER DE MALDIVES. Fr. Sea cocoa- 
nut; Lodoicea Seychellarum. 

COCOYA. Malay. Sleeping mats made from 
the leaf of the Pandanus odoratissimus. 

COCUM OIL or Butter is obtained from the 
seeds of Garcinia purpurea, and used in various 
parts of India to adulterate ghi or butter. It is 
said to be exported to England for the purpose of 
mixing with bear’s grease in the manufacture of 
pomatum. It is a white or pale greenish-yellow 
solid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a faint 
but not unpleasant smell, melting at about 95 
degrees, and when cooled, after fusion, remaining 
liquid to 75 degrees. — Simmonds. 

COD. 


Kabliau ; Bakelau, . Dan. 

Baccala; Baccalave, 

. It. 

t^krei torsk, ... „ 

Gadus, . . . . . 

Lat. 

Kabeljaauw; Baukaelja, 

Bacalliao, . . . . 

Port, 

Dut. 

Bacalao, . , . . 

Sp. 

florae ; Gabillaud, , Fa. 
Kabljau ; Bakakii, Ger, 

Bakelau ; Kabeijo, . 

Sw. 


In China the consumption of salted provisions 
is very general. Fish, cured with salt and dried 
in the sun, is one of their most generally used 
articles of food : and on salted cod being introduced 
for two or three years in English ships, the some- 
what decayed condition in which it reached China 
was anything but a drawback. But this cargo, 
besides its disagreeable nature and the injurious 
effect on some delicate articles of shipment during 
the voyage, bred a peculiar insect, which, from the 
readiness with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as dangerous, 
and accordingly the impoit was greatly discon - 
tTuied. Cod sounds, brought into Britain in great 
quantities from Newfoundland, are the salted air- 
bladders of these fishes. They are also largely 
imported into England from the east coast of 
Scotland- Cod-liver oil is largely in use through- 
out the world in cases of threatened phthisis. — 

M OuUoch s Com. Diet, p. 302; Morrison^ Com- 
pendious Summary. 

CODILLA or Tow, the short fibres of hemp or 
flax, separated or picked out in cleaning. 

CODO. Htkd. Paspalum frumentaceum, Ace??. 

im 


curious properties of codo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives of 
India, and the Kakun Rajputs of Ghazipur are 
said to worship it as a divinity. They never 
cultivate or eat codo, 

‘ Nefas violare et frangere morsu ; ’ 
and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of mutouna, they were set upon by some 
of the neighbouring tribes, and thus lost the 
greater part of their once extensive possessions. 
Kisaree^ (Lathyrus sativus) is another grain 
which is found to have iniurious properties.-— 
Elliot. 

CQ5CILIIDJE, a family of curious reptiles of the 
order Batrachia apoda. The family contains two 
genera, Coecilia oxyura, P. et B., which is found 
in Malabar, and the genus Epicrium, of which E. 
gliitinosum, Linn., is found in Ceylon, and E. 
raonochroum, Bleeker^ in Pegu. Linnjeus gave 
to the Ceylon species the name Coecilia glutinosa. 
I his is an inch in diameter, and nearly two feet in 
length. Its eyes are so small and imbedded as to 
be undistinguishable to ordinary observers, wlio 
believe the reptile to be blind. Like snails, eels, 
and some salamanders, it secretes a viscous fluid 
from minute pores in its skin. The skin is fur- 
rowed into 350 circular folds, in which are im- 
bedded minute scales. The head is tolerably 
distinct, with a double row of fine curved teeth 
for seizing the insects and worms on which it is 
supposed to live.— N/r J. E. Tennant, p. 3 18. 

COEL. Hind. A bird of the family Ouculidse. 
It is the Eudynamys orientalis, and inhabits Ceylon, 
India, Malay countries, and China, and is called 
Coel, Hind.^ Kokil, Beno., Chule, Malay, and 
Cowdecoha, SiNGfi., all of the names being obtained 
from its ordinary call, which closely resembles the 
word KoiL Like the cuckoo of Europe, this is, 
in India, the harbinger of spring; and its call, 
though shrill and disagreeable, is associated with 
all the joys and labours of husbandry of that 
season, and is quoted in the rhymes and proverbs 
of the people. Thus Coel bolee, Sebundee dolee, 
the cry of the coel is the grief of the sebundy 
soldier ; meaning that the disbanding of the armed 
men gathered together for collection of revenue 
depends on the coel’s note, — Sebundee being a 
corruption of Sipah Hindee, in distinction to 
Moghul or foreign troops, who were always kept 
up. The coel, indeed, occupies much the same 
place in India that the cuckoo does in Europe. 
The European names, even, are all derived from 
the Sanskrit name Cuculus. Pliny says that the 
vine-dressers deferred cutting their vines till the 
cuckoo began to sing. There is the cuckoo-ale 
of England, which the labourers leave their work 
to partake of, when the first cuckoo’s note is heard. 
There is also the vulgar superstition in England, 
that it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket 
when the first cuckoo of the season is heard ; and 
the amorous Hobnelia tells us that in love omens 
its note is equally efficacious. — Elliot. 
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COEL, tbe ancient- name of Aliglmr, where M. 
Perron built a fortress. 

COELAGOERYP, a race in Cochin who make 
bows, arrows, shields, and other weapons. The 
Oaniiiargoeryp race teach fencing and the use of 
weapons. The Ooelady are trumpeters. 

CGGLGGYNE, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Urchiacese. The most gaudy 
of the plants of Borneo are perhaps the various 
species of C oelogy ne, called collectively by the 
natives the bu-nga ka-sih-an, or the flowers of 
mercy ; their white and orange-coloured flowers 
are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and they 
are all highly fragrant. Abont 20 species occur 
at the foot of the Himalaya, Nepal, the Khassya 
Hflls, and China, namely, angustifoIia, barbata, 
cristata, decora, elata, flmbriata, flavida, Gard- 
neriana, interrupta, longicaulis, maciilata, media, 
nitida, ocellata, ovalis, prsecox, procera, prolifera, 
rigida, undulata, Wallichiana. Borneo has C. 
Lowii, Paxton^ pandurata, Xuzd'Zey, the last with 
large green and black flowers. 

GGELOPS, a genus of the mammalia, of the 
sub-family Rhinolophinse, of the sub- order Cheiro- 
ptera or bats. 

COEPANG, a Dutch settlement in the S.IY. 
part of the island of Timor, 

OOFFEA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cinchonacese. There are several 
species, viz. C. Arabica of Arabia, from wdiich it 
has been introduced into many countries ; C. 
Bengalensis, the Bun-kahwa or wild coffee, which 
grows in Assam, Nepal, and the Khassya Hills ; 0, 
eiliptica, Thwaites, a small tree of Ceylon, growing 
to 10 or 1 2 feet high in the Hinidoon Corle ; C. 
Guianensis, Auhl, of Guiana and Trinidad; C. 
Mauri tiana, Xam., of Bourbon ; C. Mexicana, X.C,, 
and C. obovata of Mexico ; C. Liberica, Bull, of 
Liberia ; also C. tetrandra of the Khassya moun- 
tains; and Wight describes C. alpestris, Gru- 
raelioides, and Wightiana. The Coffea Arabica 
trees are now grown in Abyssinia, and in tropical 
.;Vfrica generally ; in Arabia, on the slopes of the 
Neilgherry Hills, in the Peninsula of India, at 
Lohardugga in Bengal ; in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, 
Sumatra, Java, Manilla; in Queensland, in the 
Mauritius; in the West India Islands, Central 
America, Brazil, and Peru. The seeds known as 
the bean, from the Arabic ‘boon,’ are the economic 
]>roduct of this tree, and Great Britain obtains 
its supply of them from many of the above-men- 
tioned countries, — from Ceylon, British India, 
Brazil, and Central America. In 1 880 its imports 
reached 1,555,939 cwt., valued £7,062,016 ; and 
290,802 cwt. were retained for home consumption. 
In British India, Mysore, and Cochin, there were 
in 1880, 47,978 coffee plantations, with 162,373 
acres under mature plants. The approximate 
yield is 33,100,778 ibs. ; and the yield per 
acre of mature plants ranged up to 447 lbs., 
being smallest in Mysore and highest in the 
Neilgherries. Seven cwt. per acre have been 
claimed for the yield occasionally on some of the 
Goorg estates, but reliable information was fur- 
nished in the fifth issue of the Statistical Tables 
for British India. In 1879 there wei'e 17,351 
estates in British districts, with 62,729 acres 
under mature plants, and the average yield per 
acre of mature plants was 325 lbs., the greatest 
crop being on the Neilgherries, where 462 lbs. 
or 4 cwt. 14 lbs. was the average. The crops 


per acre in Mysore were only 14, 22, and 30 lbs. 
respectively in the Kolar, Hassan, and Shimogah 
districts. The plantations in these three districts 
numbered 10,965, and 44,116 acres were under 
mature plants. The Kadiir district of Mysore had 
18,802 plantations, but the other data are not 
given. Goorg had 4248 plantations, with 39,15u 
acres of mature plants, and its yield averaged 328 
lbs. In the Feudatory States of Cochin and Tra- 
vancore there were 140 plantations, with 16,340 
acres of mature plants, yielding 246 ibs. per 
'■acre.' ■■■. 

COFFEA MAURITIANA. Lam. 

' C. Arabica, i(3., Willde, I 0. sylvestris, WiUde, 

: C. myrtifolia, iJoxA | Caf4 Marron, . . . Fk. 

A plant of the Mauritius, Bourbon. — Voigt. 

'„V .COFFEE BEERY.^^ 

Boon, . . Ae., Bombay. Bun, Kahwa, Kapi, Veen. 
Kia-fi-cha, . ■ ,■ . , Chin. Kafl, Kofi, .. . . ,, 

Eleane, .... Egypt. 

The coffee tree is supposed to be indigenous to 
the mountain regions of Enarea and Cuffa, to the 
south of Abyssinia, whence about the 16th century 
it was introduced into Arabia, in the 17th century 
into Ceylon and Mysore, into Mauritius and Bour- 
bon in 1718, and Batavia in 1723, and subse- 
quently into the West Indies. Abd ul Kadar 
Mahomed ul Azari ul Jeziri ul Hanbali, who 
wrote in Egypt about a.d. 1587, relates that in 
the middle of the 15th century Jamal ud Din Abu 
Abdulla Mahomed bin Saeed ud Dubani was Kadi 
of Aden, and, having occasion to visit Abyssinia, 
he found his countrymen there drinking coffee, 
and on his return to Aden introduced it, whence 
it passed into Arabia generally. Shaikh Ali 
Shaduli ibn Omar settled near the sea about a.b. 
1630, on the plain now occupied by the town of 
Mocha, and his reputation drew people around 
him, till a village was formed. He greatly recoin- 
i mended the use of coffee, and he has ever been 
regarded as the patron saint of Mocha, the people 
having, on his demise, erected over him an elegant 
tomb. Tavernier, in the ‘ Collection of Several 
Relations,’ etc., published in London in 1680, has 
stated (page 64) that ‘coffee grows neither in 
Persia nor in India, where it is in no request ; but 
the Hollanders drive a great trade in it, trans- 
porting it from Ormus into Persia, as far as Great 
Tartary, from Balsara into Chaldea, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, and the other provinces of Turkey. It 
'was first found out by a hermite, whose name 
was Sheck Siudeli, about twenty years ago, before 
which time it was never heard of in any author 
either ancient or modern.’ 

Coffee has been grown in part of Mysore almost 
from the same time that the Arabs have known 
it. It was brought there from Arabia by a 
Mahomedan pilgrim, named Baba Booden, who 
formed a college on a spur of the hills now called 
after him, and from there the coffee plants spread. 
He is said to have brought wdtli him only seven 
coffee beans, which he planted, and it is now one 
of the most valuable of the plants which have 
been distributed by man. Its large, pure white, 
sweet-scented flowers appear in March, April, 
and May, and it fruits in November, December, 
and January. Its fruit contains an active prin- 
ciple called caffeine, which has been found to be 
identical with theine ; and a decoction of the 
roasted berries, or an infusion of the berries, is a 
well-known article of diet, and with tea, cocoa. 
67 
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matao, Paraguay tea, guaraiia, and kola nuts, con- 
stitute the beverages of the European, American, 
Asiatic, and African peoples. Each of these 
]>]ants contains the alkaloid theine. Different in 
botanical characters, varied in genera, yet not 
very unlike in flavour, they all contain this valu- 
able active principle. The theine in dried kola 
nuts is about 2 per cent., coffee has 0*5 to 2*0 per 
cent., and tea from 0%5 to 3*5 parts in 100. The 
coffee berry consists almost wholly of albumen, 
which surrounds the small embryo of the seed, 
and in infusion or decoction is a stimulant. In 
Arabia, the decoction and infusion is often pre- 
pared from the husk and the bean, and often from 
the husk alone. Lane says Kahwa is an old 
Arabic terra for wine. Dr. Shortt, in his Hand- 
l)ook to Coffee Planting, described the process of 
wine and spirit making with the fresh coffee 
pulp, but also from the dried husks of the fruit. 

Coffea Liberica, Bull,, the Liberian coffee plant, 
is of almost arboreal growth. It has a larger leaf, 
and its berries also are larger, and of superior 
flavour to those of 0. Arabica, and it is more 
productive. It was at one time hoped that this 
plant would be less affected by the Heraileia 
mould, known as the leaf disease, as it is said to 
have an immunity from the cemostoma fly. 

The import of coffee into Great Britain from 
Ceylon and other British possessions, from Brazil, 
Central America, and other countries, was as 
under : — 


Cochin, Travancore, Mysore, and Madras districts, 
and at Lohardugga in Bengal, 412,947 acres had 
been taken up for coffee, of which 162,847 acres 
had mature plants. The yield per acre on excep- 
tional estates, in exceptional seasons, is said to lie 
greater. The cultivation in British India has 
increased in extent year by year, and the exports, 
chiefly to Europe, have been as under : — 


Years. Cwt. Value. Years. Cwt. Vulue. 

1877, 1,609,717 £7,788,014 1879, 1,617,389 £7,247,668 

1878, 1,273,410 6,012,977 1880, 1,555,939 7,062,016 

Liberian coffee grows at elevations unsuitable 
to the Arabian species. At the end of 1877 
there were in Ceylon about 500 acres planted 
with Liberian coffee. Estimates of the area 
under cultivation at the end of 1880 varied from 
4000 to even 10,000 acres. Though not enjoying 
complete immunity from the attacks of leaf 
disease, the growth and productiveness of the 
trees have not so far been affected by it. London 
dealers are said not to appreciate its bean very 
highly, but it has been favourably received in 
America, — ili‘ Cullocli ; Waiing ; Moyle ; Bird- 
ivood; Voigt; Joiirn. Ltd, Arch,; Statistical 
Tables; F, von Mueller. 

COFFEE PLANTING, as a branch of agricul- 
tural industry, although only introduced into 
India in comparatively recent times, has attracted 
many persons. The outlay has been great, but 
both in Ceylon and Southern India the losses 
have been considerable, often ruinous. In Nether- 
lands India, coffee planting has been a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and there has been a large 
exportation of coffee from Java; but the most 
recent information is to the effect that the mono- 
poly is not, or was but little, remunerative. In 
British India coffee is grown along the summits 
and slopes of the Western Ghats, from the northern 
limits of Mysore south to Cape Comorin ; in Coorg, 
Travancore, in the Wynad, on the slopes of the 
Neilgherry Hills, and also on the Shevaroy Hills 
and Pulney Hills. Major Bevan introduced 
coffee into the Wynad about the year 1822, as a 
curiosity. Mr. Cannon, somewhat later, formed 
a plantation in Mysore ; Mr. Glasson, in 1840, 
formed a plantation at Manautoddy ; and in 1842 
it was growing well at Belgaum. The exten- 
sion has since been great; and in 1880, in the 
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51, 
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,797 

£100,509 
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re Ceylon . — The coffee tree was introduced into 

us Ceylon by the Arabs before the arrival of the 
iia Portuguese, but the Singhalese only employed its 
to tender leaves for their curries, and its delicate 
jasmiue-like flowers for ornamenting their temples 
m and shrines. The Dutch carried the coffee tree to 
il, Batavia in 1690, and about the same time they 
as began its cultivation in Ceylon, but again ceased 
in 1739. Its culture, however, continued to be 
prosecuted by the people ; and, after the British 
occupation, the Mahomedans collected it in the 
villages, and brought it to Galle and Colombo, 
le to be bartered for cutlery, cotton, and trinkets. 
J7 It was extensively diffused over the country by 
id the agency of birds and jackals. From 1821 
sa the quantity of coffee shipped to Britain yearly 
m increased,— native grown, badly prepared berry, 
ig and ranking below almost every other kind of 
af coffee. In 1830 the first attempt at careful 
ae coffee cultivation and curing was made on a 
m considerable scale by the governor of the island, 
ry Sir Edward Barnes, and the success induced 
in others to apply for waste forest land. During 
d- 1836 and 1837 upwards of 7000 acres of Crown 
al lands were purchased, and partly cleared and 
planted ; and in 1836 the crop was 60,330 cwt. 
1- It had become widely extended through the 
to Kandyan provinces. On the Himasgaria moun- 
id tains, in 1840, a small plantation was formed. In 
It 1846 there were fifty estates there, averaging 
es each 200 acres of planted land, and yielding an 
r- average crop of 80,000 cwt. of coffee. On the 
1 - 31st December 1847, there were 50,070| acres 
;e cultivated." . The gross outlay of this is said to 
5t have amounted to £5,000,000 sterling. In the 
)- seventeen years 1855 to 1872, the extent of coffee 
n land cultivated in Ceylon increased 175 per cent., 
ts the number of plantations rising from 404 to 
■n 1087, the crop from 374,000 to 760,000 cwts. 
The out-turn of produce increased 100 per cent,, 
le but* the average yield per acre decreased from 
Is 0-6 cwt. to 4*88 cwt. (Standard, Nov. 17, 1873). 
d In 1875 coffee was under cultivation in 37 
a districts of Ceylon, containing in all 1351 pro- 
d perries, of a total 481,539 acres, of which 249,604 
), acres were cultivated. From 1856 to 1875 the 
2 crops per acre have ranged fi'om 2-75 cwt. in 
- ’ 1874, to 5*07 cwt. in 1868, the general average 
e bei n g rather under 4 *2 5 per acre . 
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Coffee interests in Ceylon were injured by 
the over-eagerness of the early planters to 
obtain coffee property, leading them to pay 
unremunerative prices. The coffee crop of 
1870-71 was generally a bumper. The season 
of 1871-72 was one of short crops, caused by 
irregular blossoming showers, and by the leaf 
diseiise, which then made its first appearance. 
From 1871 to 1878, on the average, 707,590 
cwt. of coffee were exported from Ceylon, and 
the average production per acre was 8*79 cwt. 
In 1879 the export was 774,774 cwt, and the 
out-turn per acre cultivated was 3*60. In the 
three years 1878 to 1880, the average export 
was 658,575 cwt., and the average yield per acre 
was 3*01 cwt Since these unremunerative results 
followed, the planters have been directing their 
attention to cacao, cinchona, and tea. 

In AraMa Felix the culture is principally 
carried on in the kingdom of Yemen, towards the 
cantons of Aden and Mocha. Although these 
countries are very hot in the plains, they possess 
mountains where the air is mild, and the coffee is 
generally grown half-way up on their slopes. 
When cultivated on the lower grounds, it is 
always surrounded by large trees, which shelter 
it from the torrid sun, and prevent its fruit from 
withering before its maturity. The harvest is 
gathered at three periods ; the most considerable 
occurs in May, when the reapers begin by spread- 
ing cloths under the trees, then shaking the 
branches strongly, so as to make the fruit drop, 
which they collect and expose upon mats to dry. 
They then pass over the dried berries a heavy 
roller, to break the envelopes, which are after- 
wards winnowed away with a fan. The interior 
bean is again dried before being laid up in store. 
The principal coffee districts are Henjersia, Tarzia, 
Oudein, Aneizah, Bazil, and Weesaf. The nearest 
coffee plantations are three and a half days’ journey 
(about 80 miles) from Aden. Coffee is brought 
into the Sana market in December and January 
from the surroui^ding districts. The varieties are 
Sherzee best, Ouceaime, Muttanee, Sharrazee, 
Hubbal from Aniss, Sherissee from Aniss. The 
nearest place to Sana where the coffee tree grows 
is at Arfish, half a day distant. The coffee plant 
in Arabia is mostly grown near the sides of 
mountains, valleys, and other sheltered situations, 
the soil on which has been washed down from the 
surrounding heights, and carefully protected by 
means of stone walls, so as to present to the 
tnxveller the appearance of terraces. The plant 
requires a moist soil, though much rain does not 
appear necessary. It is always found in greater 
luxuriance at places where there is no spring; yet 
an abundant supply of water to the root of the 
plant seems necessary for the full growth and 
perfection of its bean. Mr. Palgrave says the 
best coffee is that of Yemen, exported from Mocha, 
but Arabia, Syria, and Yemen consume two-thirds 
of it, and the other third finds its way to Europe, 
to the west of Constantinople, and is used by 
Turks and Armenians. The I'ounded, half-trans- 
parent, greenish-brown berries are deemed the 
best. It is also exported by the Red Sea into the 
Hejaz and Kasim in Shimer. It was stated by 
Niebuhr to have been brought by the Arabs from 
Abyssinia to Yemen, from a country similar to 
their own plains and mountains ; that people had 
for ages cultivated it in the hilly range (Jabal) in 


a healthy temperate climate, watered by frequent 
rains, and abounding in wells and water tanks. 

In Ceylon^ the coffee plant will grow and repro- 
duce itself on a level with the sea ; and at 2000 
feet above it, the trees, whilst young, will have 
the most luxuriant appearance, come soonest 
into bearing, and yield the greatest measurement 
quantity per acre, but the bean is light, and of an 
inferior quality. The best Ceylon properties are 
situated on the mountains at from 3000 to 4500 
feet above the sea, where rain is frequent, about 
100 inches annually, and the temperature mode- 
rate, the maximum 80® and minimum 15®. The 
aromatic properties (and consequently fine 
flavour) of the coffee plant are best developed 
in Ceylon between 3000 and 5000 feet above the 
ocean. The higher it is cultivated, with care, 
below frost, the better has been the quality of 
the produce, although the yield is less. Tiie 
appearance of high mountain beans is long, blue, 
the longitudinal seam curved, with its sides 
close and compact ; its specific gravity is greater, 
and its aromatic principle more abundant ami 
finer, than that produced on low lands, which is 
attributed to its being grown slowly in a cold 
climate. The best plantations are situated in 
the Kandyan province, where the thermometer 
ranges at noon about 76®, and in the morning 
not higher than 60®. The coffee berry in those 
elevated regions has therefore to be conveyed to 
Colombo, where a constant high temperature 
enables the merchant to complete the drying 
process, which the planter had but commenced. 
Coffee planting failed over a considerable portion 
of the southern province of the island. The 
temperature was found to be too equable, not 
descending sufficiently low at any time to invigo- 
rate the plant, which, though growing luxuriantly 
at first, soon became weak and delicate. The 
chief crop ripens in October and November, and 
a small second gathering is looked for in May, 
The following have been the average quantities 
and valuesof quinquennial exports from Ceylon : — 
Tears. Cwt. Value. Years. Cwt. Value. 
1837-41, 54,872 £151,320 1857-61, 600,942 £1,506,406 
1842-46, 140,220 284,473 18C2-66, 785,998 2,009,342 

1847-51, 315,049 537,348 1867,71, 973,975 2,514,389 

1852-56, 411,264 861,269 1872-76,799,124 3,444,233 

In Ceylon, suitable coffee land has been costing 
£8 to £20 the acre ; and £25 to £30 the acre was 
the estimate for bringing the purchased land into 
bearing, and providing proper buildings, suitable 
paths, roads, and drains. In Ceylon it is con- 
sidered better to choose an easterly or northerly 
aspect ; for though the morning sun falling on 
the dew is said to injure the plant, and the 
setting sun to improve its fruit, the advantage 
of shelter outweighs these considerations. The 
south-west monsoon is apt to exercise a blight- 
ing influence, curling up and withering the 
few leaves it does not beat off the trees. In 
Ceylon, the best soil is of a deep chocolate 
colour, friable, and abounding with blocks and 
small pieces of stone. Such patches of land are 
generally found at the bottom of the escarpments 
of the hills, or in elevated valleys, and rarely on 
the slopes. Quartzose land must be carefully 
avoided, and clay is equally bad. A good surface 
soil should have at least two feet of depth, as the 
coffee tree has a long tap root. A nursery must 
be proportioned to the extent of land to be culti- 
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vato<1, anil situated with regard to proximity to 
the extended fields. The seed-grains are sown 
six inches asunder ; if the land become parched, 
it will be well to shade it with green branches, and 
irrigate it night and morning; should a long 
continuance of rain follow the sowing, the seed 
sometimes decays in the ground. It requires 
from six weeks to three months, according to 
moisture and warmth, before it germinates, and in 
four months more the seedlings are ready to be 
transplanted. 

The labourers on the Ceylon coffee estates, about 
220,000, are principally from the districts of 
Madura, Tiiinevelly, Tanjore, Tdchinopoly, and 
Mysore* They arrive between May and October, 
and return in January and April via Manar. 
Kandyans and the lowland Singhalese were found 
unsuitable for the w'ork, besides being too few ; 
and the arrivals at and departures from the ports 
of Ceylon of Tamil coolies, from 1841 to 1873, 
were — 

Arriverl. Bepaited. 

Men. Women7 ^\;^y Men. jWoinen.! 

iSiT 4,523 *T63 jloi 4,243 "274 uF” 

1842 9,025 279 i 166 10,691 345 228 

1843 6,298 1G2 ; 248 18,977 194 482 

1844 74,840 1,181 724 38,337 825 535 

1845 1 72,526 698 177 24,623 145 36 

1846 ; 41,862 330 125 13,833 48 23 

1847 I 44,085 1,638 417 5,897 79 33 

1848 I 12,308 504 229 12,749 229 15 

1868 I 55,121 


During the years 1841-46 the Tamil labourers 
must have saved or remitted to their country from 
£385,000 to £400, 000. But against this pecuniary 
advantage a great loss of life had to be placed. 
During the eight years above enumerated no less 
than 70,000 ]^Ialabar coolies died. 

In Southern Indla^ Cannon’s Mysore was grown 
on a range of hills from 3500 to 4000 feet above 
the sea, having the benefit of the south-west 
monsoon, w^hich very seldom fails at all, never 
entirely, and it has also the tail-end of the north- 
east monsoon. Its peculiar qualities were close- 
ness of texture and richness of flavour. From 
the year 1832, Europeans entered into the agri- 
culture, and Cannon’s Mysore coffee soon attracted 
the attention of dealers, for it rose from 1846-47 
to an average of 96 shillings the cwt., and -had 
fetched so high as 115 shilling; and the selling 
price of native-grown coffee in Mysore rose from 
one rupee per maund of 28 lbs. to six and eight 
rupees per mauud. The first plantations by Mr. 
Cannon were at Chikmoogloor, near the Baba 
Booden hills ; the next were at the Munzerabad 
Ghat ; and for many years the Mysore coffee dis- 
tricts were confined to the region of the Western 
Ghats and the Baba Booden hills. Attempts were 
made to cultivate coffee in the open country, but 
without success ; it seemed to require forest land, 
and considerable elevation and moisture. 

'In the year 1862 the demand for coffee lands 
in Southern Indua was at its highest. Coffee 
plantations two years old were then selling at 
£12 to £14 the acre; of three years’ growth; 
£15 to £ 17 ; of four years, £18 to £20; and in 
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full bearing, £20 to £25, — when coffee was wmrth 
75 to 95 shillings the cwt. From that year 
commenced doubts in the minds of planters, but 
ultimately, in some districts, the result was 
disastrous. From those yielding three cwt. per 
acre, and they were the great bulk, there were 
no returns. In Coorg, the enemies of the coffee 
tree— the bug, the rot, the borer, insufficient 
capital, and the want of the owner’s eye — were 
numerous. In Coorg there were cheap labour, 
cheap food, and good roads, yet in the autumn 
of 1866 the estates were unsaleable. 

In the south of India land was sold from Es. 10 
upwards to Es. 50 per acre from Government. 
In 1876, some natives of Wynad asked Es. 80,000 
I for 150 acres of forest land, equal to Rs. 200 per 
acre. In Travancore^ in 1875-76, 7817 acres were 
sold for Es. 2,14,761, or Es. 28 per acre; the highest 
price in a single lot realized 'was Rs. 82 an acre. 
It was estimated that an acre of jungle on the 
Neilgherries could be brought into bearing^ for 
Rs. 200, including all expenses. A good dwelling- 
house will cost Es. 4000 ; the pulping house, 
machinery, and godowns, Es. 4000 more. The 
entire cost of bringing 100 acres into bearing was 
generally reckoned at Es. 80,000. 

SoiL—hx British South India the soil recom- 
mended is a good rich garden land, the situation 
high, and not liable to inundation, and well 
sheltered from prevailing storms. A hill afford- 
ing shade to the shrub has been found beneficial 
in all tropical climates; if grown fully exposed 
to the sun, the berries ripen prematurely. A 
beautiful species of Strobilaiithes, which grows in 
Coorg, is called the coffee plant, because thought 
to indicate soil suited for coffee trees. Coffee 
delights in a moderately warm and moist atmo- 
sphere ; but Coorg is deluged with rains during 
six months of the year, and scorched by the sun 
for the other half. In hilly country, planters 
protect the soil from being washed away, by ter- 
racing, and cutting level drains across the hill face. 
Ceylon is peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
cofee, being a mountainous island, with three 
sides open to a vast expanse of ocean. Droughts 
do occur, hut even in the driest seasons the 
hills attract clouds, which frequently pour down 
refreshing showers. The heavy mists and dense 
clouds, which sometimes shut out the sun for 
days together, or roll sluggishly along the 
mountain-sides, are amongst the planter’s best 
auxiliaries. The shrub luxuriates in a rarefied, 
temperate, and moist climate, and delights in 
frequent but not heavy rains on the slopes, where 
there is a good natural drainage, for any lodgment 
of water about its roots soon proves fatal. 

Solving . — The seed reserved for sowing must be 
put into the ground quite fresh, as it soon loses 
its power of germination. The quality of the seeds 
from young stems is not so good as that from stems 
four or five years old. Clean, well-formed berries, 
free from injury by insects or the decay of the pulp, 
should be selected. These berries must be sown in 
a nursery, either in small, well-manured beds (or 
in pots in a’^sheltered spot), not too close, as it is 
well to leave them where sown until they acquire 
a good growth ; indeed, it is better if they are 
removed at once from the bed where they are 
sown, to the plantation. The seedlings appear in 
about a month after the seed is sown. Coffee seed- 
lings from the nursery may be planted out in seven 
'0 
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months. A bushel will rear 10,000 plants, cover- 
ing ten acres. Coffee trees should be planted in 
rows six or eight feet apart, in holes 20 inches 
deep by 18. They should be regularly lopped and 
pruned, so as to admit the sun to ripen the fruit 
on every branch. The. trees are generally in 
bearing in the third or fourth year. 

The coffee tree, if allowed, attains 1 5 feet 
in height, but to facilitate plucking it is kept 
down to 3 or 3|' feet above the ground. This 
makes the shrub shoot out laterally, and produce 
at least 25 per cent, more than it would do If 
permitted to attain its natural height and to 
occupy more land. In topping, care must be 
taken to cut off the uppermost pair of branches, 
as their weight when in fruit would split the 
head of the stem. Nature is constantly throwing 
out young shoots, which try to grow upwards, 
but they must be carefully broken off, as they are 
a great and useless drain on the juice of the 
plant. Never cut a sucker or branch off a tree, 
but always break it. It is necessary to protect 
tlie trees from being burned up by the sun, by 
planting them sufficiently close to form a good 
cover, and protect the soil from exhaustion by 
systematic weeding and substantial manuring. 

The age to which the coffee tree will survive 
has not been ascertained. Native plantings are 
to be found in many parts of Ceylon, Wynad, 
Mysore, etc., containing trees of an age far beyond 
the power of the oldest inhabitant to define, and 
which have very probably been flourishing for 
generations. 

Fruit — From flowering to harvest is from eight 
to nine months. A field in full bloom is a beauti- 
ful sight. The clusters of white blossom contrast 
l^rettiiy with the deep green leaves, and the whole 
at a distance looks as if it had been snowed on. 
The flower only lasts one day. If the atmosphere 
be dry, the bloom is sometimes lost, as it will not 
set without moisture ; mists and light drizzling 
rains are the most favourable weather at this 
time. The fruit grows on a footstalk of half an inch, 
in clusters round the joints of the lateral branches, 
and when of full size, but still green, resembles 
small olives. A month before ripening it turns 
yellow, and through different shades to ruby 
red when it is ripe, and from its likeness to a 
European fruit is technically called ‘cherry,’ 
During the latter part of its growth, particularly, 
it requires a great deal of moisture, otherwise the 
bean will be shrivelled, not perfectly formed, light, 
and of inferior quality. When the frait becomes 
blood reditis perfectly ripe, and should be gathered. 
Once ripe, the sooner it is plucked the better. 
Within the pulp is the parchment surrounding the 
two beans, then the semi-transparent silver skin, 
and then the two berries, — occasionally only a 
single berry, generally small and deformed, called 
pea-berry, which realizes in Britain 10s. to 12s. per 
cwt. more than the best quality of the usual sort. 
The parchment and silver skin comprise about 
1 per cent of the fruit. The pulp has a sweet, 
sickly saccharin e flavour. In 1 875 it was proposed 
to ferment the pulp into a spirit. 

Ceylon coffee is known in the market as washed 
coffee. Mocha coffee is designated husked coffee, 
and is perhaps a better coffee bean. 

Modm coffee is cultivated in very small fields 
of a few acres in extent, and on level ground ; the 
fruit is allowed to remain on the tree until it 


drops or is shaken down, and is gathered from 
the ground. In that hot, dry climate the pulp 
shrinks and becomes rather bard, and tlten by 
pounding by the hand, the berries, of a light grey 
colour, are separated from the silver skin, the 
parchment, and the dried pulp, at one operation. 

In Ceylon, after the berries are plucked and 
brought in baskets to the warehouse, the pulp or 
fleshy part is removed. The berries are placed in 
heaps in a loft, above the pulper. They are then 
sent down a shoot, into which a stream of water 
is conducted, and are thus washed into the pulper. 
The pulper is a roller covered with a sheet of 
copper, made rough like a nutmeg grater. I'he 
berries follow it as it goes round, but there is only 
room for the seed to pass, so that the pulp 
is squeezed off and carried away l>y a stream 
thrown of by the water wheel, while the naked 
coffee drops on the other side. The seeds are still 
covered with glutinous matter, to remove which 
they are w^ashed in a cistern, the inferior ones 
floating, while the good ones sink. The coffee 
seeds are then laid out on the bs 
are square platforms of brick, 
chunam, with sides a foot high), wdieri 
; in the sun for about three days, and are 
stored in god owns. In the moister parts of Ceylon, 
the curing process is not completed on the estate. 
After removing the pulp, the beans, enclosed in 
parchment, are dried for about three days, and are 
then forwarded to Colombo, where, by means of 
special machinery, the parchment and the silver 
skin are removed from the berries, which are of a 
bluish colour when they are ready for shipment. 

The commercial value depends on the size, form, 

I and colour of the beans, and their flavour. Apart 
from tasting, which should always be done when 
practicable, one of the best and most simple tests 
by which the merits of coffee may be approxi- 
mately arrived at, is the amount of aroma which 
arises when the berries are freshly ground. I 
the better qualities the bean will grind with a 
dark appearance. In some kinds, especially those 
of the Mysore and Peninsular growths, the 
berries when roasted are perfect, owing, in a 
great measure, to their hardness and thickness 
when in a raw state, which would account for* 
their resisting the application of heat better than 
the less bulky berry of Plantation Ceylon. Mocha, 
on the contrary, not only presents a most ragged 
appearance after it has undergone the process of 
roasting, but often exhibits many different shades 
of colour. 

Coffee is one of those articles of which, though 
the inferior qualities may be unsaleable in Europe, 
a superior sample will always meet with purchasers 
about its real value, as it is consumed by a class 
who will have it, and who consequently must pay 
for it as a luxury. In 1847 and 1848, although 
‘ Ceylon plantation ’ was sold from 35s. to 50s. 
per cwt. as a general price, a few samples from 
the highest estates brought 85s. and 92s. 

The Abyssinian coffee berry, also excellent, is 
inferior in qualities to that of. Yemen ; it is larger. 
The Indian berry ranks next. In Arabia the 
picked bemes are roasted in a ladle until they 
crackle, redden, and smoke a little, and are care- 
fully withdrawn from the heat long before they 
are black or charred, and are then put to cool 
on a glass platter. They are then bruised (not 
powdered) in mortars, poured into hot water, and 
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boiled gently and not long, all the time stirring berries of Ceylon plantation’s growth, contained 
with a sticky add when boiling a few aromatic the following mineral ingredients: — Potash, 37 
seeds, ‘ Heyl,’ and a little saffron and cloves. The lbs. ; lime, 2f lbs. ; magnesia, lbs. ; peroxide 
liquor is then strained. of iron, | lb, ; sulphuric acid, lbs. ; chlorine, 

In Ceylon and Southern India, mechanical con- | lb. ; carbonic acid, Ilf lbs. ; phosphoric acid, 
trivances have been largely applied in the process 7 lbs. And he mentioned phosphoric acid, sulphate 
of preparing the coffee bean for the market, of lime, and carbonate of magnesia as the principal 
Amongst others, Mr. Clerihew’s fanners and ingredients required for manure. About 100 pounds 
Greig’s pea-berry machine may be mentioned. of Peruvian guano, with 7 or 8 pounds of ground 
Manure, — The returns obtained from manured gypsum, 10 pounds of magnesian limestone, and 
plantations have been richly repaid by a high 1 pound of salt, mixed up with Ceylon vegetable 
staniird of bearing. Cattle manming is the most mould or the ashes of the wood clearances and 
generally available. A good manure is found in some pounded granite or quartz, would make a 
the decayed leaves that fall from the trees them- good manure for 1000 pounds of raw berries, 
selves, to which may be added the weeds produced (Bora. Stand. Jan. 1859.) 

in the plantation, dried and burnt. These, dug Profits — Losses. — In Southern India and in 
in, are always useful as a manure, and should be Ceylon there has been money made in coffee 
utilized. Cow-dung is the best manure for the planting by Europeans, but chiefly in their 
seed-beds. The pulps of the coffee can be added land speculations. But there have been great 
to the fertilizing mass; indeed, rotting wood, and general losses, sweeping away the little 
weeds, burned dolomite, and anything which savings of servants of Government and speculative 
will produce ammonia, should be taken care persons, and in 1880-81 and 1882 there was a 
of. But it has been supposed:^ that many of general loss. The yield of coffee varies greatly with 
the coffee plant enemies, fungi and insects, the seasons ; but the trees have insect and vege- 
are germinated in the decaying manure. The table enemies which have caused rum,“--the white, 
manuring of a whole estate , at one time is brown, and black bug, the black and white grub, the 
seldom required, but every part of the plantation leaf disease, the coffee rat, the mole cricket. The 
should be brought under its operation every first regularly worked Ceylon estate was opened 
second or third year. One Ceylon estate, which was in 1825, but the bug does not seem to have ap- 
wholly manured without limit as to expense, is peared in large quantities till 1845 ; then, how- 
said to have returned about 20 cwt. to the acre ; ever, it spread with such rapidity, that in 1847 
lime, cattle manure, and mould from the neigh- a very general alarm was taken by the planters, 
bouriiig forest were used in a compost, and the about the same time that the potato, vine, and 
soil turned up everywhere round the plant to olive diseases began to create alarm in Europe, 
apply it (Coffee Planting in Ceylon, p. 52). The coffee bugs seem, however, to be natives of 
The richest mould cannot yield crop after crop Ceylon, for the white bug has been found on 
for years, unless a proportionate return be made orange, guava, and other trees, as also on beetroot 
to it. The plant and its fruits are differently and other vegetables ; and the brown bug attacks 
composed, and it is more necessary to provide for the guava, hibiscus, ixora, justicia, and orange 
the fruit than the stem which supports it. A large trees, — indeed, every plant and tree, and even the 
.proportion of the bean is nitrogen, which science weeds, on a coffee estete, particularly such as are 
teaches* may be produced by certain phosphates, in gardens. 

etc., under particular circumstances. A chemist When a coffee tree is attacked by the bug, it is 
can in a few days and at trifling cost produce deprived of its sap and its nourishment, while the 
what the uninitiated might spend a lifetime and fungus, which never fails to attend on the bug, 
a fortune over without attaining. prevents restoration, by closing the stomates 

About 1849, Mr. Herepath gave the following through which the tree breathes and respires, 
analysis of 150 grains of fine West India coffee Bug, Mr. Nietner tells us, exists on all the estates ; 
berries, for the purpose of determining the best none are believed by Mr. Nietner to be quite free 
manure for the West India coffee estates. Deduct- from it, and he reasonably asks, ‘ Am I wrong in 
ing the carbonic acid, 100 grains of ash gave, — saying that if there was no bug in Ceylon, it 
phosphate of lime, 45*551; phosphoric acid, would, at a rough guess, produce 50,000 cwts. of 
12*801 ; potash, 16*512; soda, 6*787 ; magnesia, coffee more than it actually does ? ’ and that quan- 
5*942 ; lime, 2*329 ; sulphate of lime, 1*751 ; tity represents a value of £225,000. The brown 
with small quantities of sulphuric acid, chloride and white bug, and the black and white grub, 
of sodium, and silicic acid. he adds, are the only important enemies of the 

In searching for a manure, where bone-dust, coffee tree, and the destruction caused by arhines, 
cow-dung, and^ wood ashes can be cheaply pro- limacodes, zeuzera, phymatea, strachia, and the 
cured and applied, nothing can be better ; a little coffee rat appear to be of a more local and occa- 
powdered gneiss might be an improvement, sional nature. The three chief pests are the white 
Failing bone-dust and cow-dung, recourse must bug, the brown hug, and the black bug. 
be had to ammoniacal manures, such as guano, The appearance and disappearance of the coffee 
and to lime.^ The dolomite of the interior of bug is most capricious. It comes and goes, now 
Ceylon contains, according to Dr. Gygax, the rapidly spreading over a whole estate, now con- 
proper proportion of phosphoric acid, in the shape fining itself to a single tree amongst thousands ; 
of apatite or phosphate of lime. Dolomite is here, leaving an estate in the course of a twelve- 
plentiful in Southern India. ^ month, there remaining permanently ; soine- 

In a subsequent communication from Mr. Here- times spreading over a whole estate, sometimes 
path, of date 13th June 1858, addressed to Mr. attacking a single field, then leaving it for another 
\V alters, regarding a chemical analysis of Ceylon and another. But the white bug prefers dry, and 
coffee, he reported that 1000 pounds of raw coffee the brown damp localities, the latter being found 
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more plentiful in close ravines and amongst Heavy 
rotting timbers than on open hillsides, and it is 
probably to this predilection that the shifting of 
the insect is attributable. The bug seeks out the 
softest and most sheltered parts of the tree, the 
young shoots, the under-sides of the leaves, and 
the clusters of berries. 

The injury done by the white bug seems more 
severe than that from the brown, &it, not being 
so plentiful as the latter, it is of less general im- 
portance. The white bug is especially fond of 
congregatingamongst the clusters of berries, which 
drop off from the injury they receive, and trees 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. The 
injury produced by the brown bug is the weaken- 
ing of the tree, and is thus more general, but the 
crop does not drop oif altogether nor so suddenly. 
With white bug on an estate, the crop can hardly 
be estimated ; with brown hug it can. 

The WMite or Mealy Bug is the Pseudococcus 
adonidum. The male insect is of a dirty brownish 
colour, and slightly hairy. It is very minute (very 
much smaller than the female, only about half 
a line long), and resembles certain small Epheme- 
ridjc or May-flies. The female is oval, brownish- 
purple, covered with a white mealy powder, which 
forms a stiff fringe at the margin, and at the 
extremity of the abdomen two setae. The larvae 
and pupae are active, and move about. The insects, 
in all stages of development, are found in Ceylon 
all the year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, 
on the branches of trees, and on tie roots to one 
foot under ground. Mr. Nietner says it is identical 
with the species naturalized in the conservatories 
of Europe. It is preyed upon by the Scymnus 
rotundatus, a minute beetle of the ladybird tribe, 
of the size of a pin’s head, black and pubescent ; 
also the yellow- coloured and common Encyrtus 
Nietneri and the black -coloured scarce Charto- 
coccus musciforrais, two minute Hymenoptera 
(wasps), only J'" long, and the minute whitish 
mite, Acarus translucens. Of the members of 
this family of insects, the Coccidse, some, as the 
cochineal and lac insects, are of great economical 
importance, but others, as the sugar-cane blight 
of the Mauritius, the Aspidiotus, and the coffee 
bug, are excessively baneful to the gardener and 
agriculturist. 

The Broten Coffee Bug, Lecanium coffeje, 
Walker, establishes itself on the young shoots and 
buds, which it covers with a noisome incrustation 
of scales, enclosing its larvae, from the pernicious 
influence of which the fruit shrivels and drops off. 
It is a Coccus, and a number of brownish wart-like 
bodies may be seen studding the young roots, and 
occasionally the margins on the outside of the 
leaves. Each of these warts is a transformed 
female, containing a large number of eggs (700), 
which are hatched within it. When the young 
ones come out of their nest, they maybe observed 
running about on the plant, looking like wood- 
lice ; but shortly after being hatched, the males 
seek the under-sides of the leaves, while the females 
prefer the young shoots as their place of abode. 
The larvae of the males undergo transformation 
into pupae beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession of 
wings may possibly explain the comparatively 
rare presence of the male on the bushes. The 
female retains her powers of locomotion until 
nearly of full size, and it is about this time that 
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her impregnation takes place. The p^t does not 
produce great injury until it has been two or three 
years on an estate ; but at length the scales on 
the plants become numerous, the clusters of berries 
assume a black, sooty look, and a great number of 
them fall off before they are mature. The young 
shoots have a disgusting look from the number of 
yellow pustular bodies forming on them, the leaves 
get shrivelled, and on many trees not a single 
berry forms. The coffee bug first appeared in 
1848 on the Lupailu Galla estates, and it, or a 
closely-allied species, has been observed on the 
Citrus acida, Psidium pomiferiim, Myrtus Zey- 
lanica, Rosa Indica, Careya arborea,yitex negundo, 
and other plants, and most abundantly on the 
coffee bushes in moist places. It reappears thougli 
eradicated, and is easily conveyed on cloths from 
one place to another. Dr. Gardner, whom Sir J. 
E, Tennent quotes (ii. p. 246), was of opinion 
that all remedies had failed, and that it must 
wear itself out, as other blights do. The male 
of the brown or scaly bug, Lecanium coffese, 
is of a clear light pinkish-brown colour, slightly 
hairy, and very pretty. It is more delicate 
than the male Pseudococens. The females when 
young are yellowish, marked with grey or light 
brown ; and old individuals are light brown, with 
a dark margin. It affects cold, damp, and close 
localities, 8000 feet in height, and the propagation, 
as in the white bug, is continuous. The brown 
bug is much infected with parasites, amongst 
which the most common are eight minute Hymeno- 
ptera (wasps) with brilliant colours ; but a mite, 
the Acarus translucens, and the larva of the 
Chilocorus circumdatus, a kind of ladybird, also 
feed on the bug. In the larva state, the male 
and female brown bug are not distinguishable. 
The number of eggs produced by a female brown 
bug is about 700. Those of the white bug are 
not so numerous, but their propagation in Ceylon 
is continuous throughout the year, and this 
explains their great abundance compared with 
cold countries, where the produce is one genera- 
tion of young annually. The brown bug, particu- 
larly the full-grown female, is dreadfully infested 
with parasites, which thus greatly help the planter. 
Indeed, it is a question whether coffee planting 
could be carried on without their aid in the 
destruction of the bug. 

The Black Bug is Lecanium nigrum, but the 
female only is known. In colour it is from yellow- 
ish-grey to deep brown, and almost black in age, 
and of a shield-like shape. It occurs alone, but 
also intermixed with the brown bug; but it is 
much less abundant, and therefore not demanding 
the planter’s attention. Its occupation of a coffee 
or any other tree gives rise to the appearance of 
a glutinous saccharine substance, which has received 
the name of honey-dew. This is either a secretion 
of the hug, or the extravasated sap which flows 
from the wounded tree, or probably a combination 
of both. A fungus, or two fungi, the Syncladium 
Nietneri and Triposporium Gardneri, seem to 
depend on this for vegetation, as the honey-dew 
and the fungus disappear with the bug. 

Another bug, the Strachia geometrica, of a 
yellowish colour, but marked with grey and 
orange on the upper side, was found at Badulla. 
It feeds upon the juice of the young berries, three 
per cent, or more of which were said to have 
suffered from it. It is allied to the green or foetid 
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bug; but though it may occasionally cause destruc- 
tion, there is no fear of it ever becoming a serious 
nuisance. 

One of the Aphidse, Aphis cojpe^, the Coffee 
liOuse, is found in small communities on the young 
shoots and on the under-side of the leaves of the 
cocoanut tree, but the injuries it occasions are 
insignificant. 

Several caterpillars, the Aloa lactinea, the 
Orgyia Ceylanica, Euproctis virguncula, the Trichia 
exigua, Narosa conspersa, the Limacodes graciosa, 
and a species of Drepana, are found on the coffee 
trees, but they do not cause much injury. Another 
caterpillar, however, though fortunately not 
abundant, the Zeuzera coffese, destroyed . many 
trees, both young and old, by eating out the heart. 

. It resembles the caterpillar of the goatmoth of 
England, and is as thick as a goose quill. It 
generally enters the tree 6" or 12" from the ground, 
ascending upwards. The sickly drooping of the 
tree marks its presence. 

Black —The larva of the moth called 
Agrostis segetum is the very destructive black 
grub, This pest is about an inch long, and is 
most abundant from August to October. The 
caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
night to feed, and is very common and injurious. 
It attacks not only coffee trees, but all sorts of 
vegetables and flowers, and is very destructive to 
gardens and in the field, as it eats everything 
that is artificially raised, despising grass and weeds. 
It generally appears only on certain fields, and 
will not go over an estate. The insect is not con- 
fined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well known in 
India, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Europe, 
where it injures the grain and beetroot crops. In 
Ceylon it only attacks young coffee trees, gnawing 
off the bark round the stem just above the ground. 
Where the trees are very small, they are bitten 
right off, and the tops sometimes partially dragged 
under the ground, where the grubs may easily be 
discovered and dislodged. The damage which 
they inflict on plantations maybe estimated, when 
it is inentioned that Mr. Nietner lost through 
them in one season, in certain fields, as many as 
twenty-five per cent, of the young trees he had 
put down. 

The larva of a little moth, the Galleriomorpha 
lichenoides, and three caterpillars of the Boarmia 
Jeucostfgmaria, B. Ceylanica, and Empithecia 
coffearia, are found on coffee trees and other 
plants from September to December. 

The larva of the Graciliaria coffeifoliella mines 
the coffee leaves; it is very common, but of no 
importance to the planter. 

The ravages of the large, well-known, beautiful 
heust, the Fhymatea punctata, -with its scarlet 
abdomen and yellow and bronze above, are not 
continuous in the coffee trees, but are occasionally 
very annoying. A swarm settled on a field of i 
one-year-old coffee, and gnawed the bark off the 
stems, causing them to throw out many shoots, 
and permanently disfigured five per cent, of the 
trees. They do not touch the Hluk grass, Saccha- 
rum Konigii, Retz., but seem only to attack 
cultivated plants and trees. At Tangalle they 
destroyed tobacco plantations, and at Matillee in 
Kandy the native grain crops were injured by 
these locusts. The larvse and pupae are as destruc- 
tive as the perfect insects ; but this seems, fortu- 
nately, the only specierof locust that does any , 
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real injury in Ceylon, and this injury is in import- 
ance not to be compared with that done by other 
species in other countries. 

White Griib . — Under this name are included the 
laiwse of various Melolonthidjo, the cockchafers of 
Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee plantations, 
young and old, by eating the roots of the trees. 
Mr. J. L. Gordon of Karabodde considered the 
white grub to be by far the greatest enemy of the 
coffee trees which the planter had to contend with, 
as he never knew a single tree recover after their 
attack; and he adds that they had destroyed, at 
Rambodde, in two years, between eight and ten 
thousand trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon 
used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees, and 
take out such grubs as he could find. 

Weevils . — The family of the weevils is one of 
the most extensive amongst the beetles ; and in 
Ceylon, as in Europe, many of its members do 
much injury to agricultural produce. Mr. Nietner 
had seen nearly the wdiole crop of sweet potato 
(Batatas edulis) of theNegombo district destroyed 
by one of them, the Cylas sturcipennis. The 
common rice weevil, Sitophilns oryzm, is another 
instance ; and one of the cocoanut destroyers of the 
Ceylon low country, the Sphsenophorus plani- 
pennis, belongs also to this family. The Arhines ? 
destructor, a beautiful green weevil, Mr. Nietner 
had not found do any injury to coffee trees ; but 
Mr. J. Rose of Matturattee, writing to him, said, 
‘ The mischief they do is plentiful, and if they were 
as plentiful as the bug, they would be the planter’s 
worst enemies. Five or six acres were completely 
covered with them, and they consumed almost 
every leaf. Year after year they appeared upon 
the same place. One year they appeared upon a 
neighbouring estate in great force, and ran over at 
least forty acres. The same thing occurred on 
three other estates.’ 

The Acarus coffese, or coffee mite, is so small as 
to be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It is 
closely allied to the Red Spider of the hothouses 
of Europe. Nearly all the year round, but chiefly 
from November to April, it feeds on the upper 
side of the coffee leaves, giving them a brownish, 
sunburnt appearance. Individual trees suffer 
from its attacks, but the aggregate damage from 
it is not great. 

The Coffee Rat of Ceylon, the Golunda Ellioti, 
occasionally commits much damage, seemingly to 
get tlie bark, for they do not seem to eat the berries. 
IVith their long sharp incisors they bite off with 
great smoothness the smallerand younger branches, 
generally an inch from the stem ; and should the 
plants be quite young, just taken from the nursery, 
they bite them right off a few inches from the 
ground, and carry them to their nests in hollow 
trees. They appear irregularly, at intervals, from 
the jungles, and there is hardly an estate in Ceylon 
that does not now and then receive a visit from 
them. ^ The natives of Ceylon say that their food 
in the jungles is a species of Strobilanthes, called 
Nilu in Singhalese, and that the rats only issue 
from their forest residence and attack the coffee 
estates^ when their forest food fails. 

The injuries from other animals is not serious. 
A. squirrel^ ffhoi Sciurus Layardi, which eats the 
coffee berries, is common on Ceylon estates ; the 
pulp alone is digestible, and the coffee beans are 
on logs of wood and on the ground. 
Jackals and monkeys occasionally do the same ; 
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tliis is called parclimeiit coffee. A deer will now 
and then come from the forest and nibble the 
tops of the young trees. 

J^Iantis tricolor, Nieiner^ the Mantis of the coffee 
tree, is green, lower wings reddish, with large 
blackish spot at the posterior margin . Th e female 
is 1 inch long, with If inch of an expanse of wings. 
■The male is considerably smaller. The eggs are 
deposited upon coffee leaves, in cocoon -like 
masses of I of an inch in length, but drawn out 
further at '"each' end. ■ 

And y^hat are the remedies to all these coffee 
plagues?, 

Mr. Nietner tells us that several means of check- 
ing the extension of the bug have been proposed 
and tried. Amongst these, the introduction of the 
red ant ; but their bites are so fierce and painful, 
that the coolies refused to go amongst the trees 
while the ants were there. Rubbing off the bug 
by hand has been tried, but it can only be at- 
tempted upon young trees without crop ; and Mr. 
Nietner, although allowing that an immense 
quantity of bug is thus destroyed, is nevertheless 
of opinion that the effect is but trifling. He thinks 
that the application of tar to the roots is a good 
suggestion, although he is obliged to admit that 
hitherto no important results have been achieved 
by it. He adds that high cultivation seems to 
have the effect of throwing it off. But as the 
bug seems to depend on locality, Mr. Nietner does 
not look for any beneficial result so long as the 
physical aspect is unchanged. He thinks that if 
the open, warm, airy pattenas were cultivated, 
which the experiments on a large scale, tried at 
Passelawa, show that they can be, the brown bug, 
which is the great destroyer, would not find the 
conditions favourable to its existence ; or perhaps, 
if estates as a rule were made smaller than they 
generally are, if the reduction in acreage were 
counterbalanced by a higher system of cultivation, 
universally carried out, the bug would not be so 
numerous as it now is. 

j In the southern parts of the Peninsula of India, 

j the Borer is a name given to the larva of a coleop- 
terous beetle, the Xylotrechus quadripes of Chev- 
rolat, which injures coffee trees. The insects are 
generally about the diameter of a small quill, are 
i always confined to the wood, and never enter the 

bark until the larva has done its work, passed 
i through the pupa stage, and is about to escape in 

f the form of a beetle. The eggs are deposited by 

the female near the root of the tree, and the pupa 
borers tunnel up the heart of the plant. It does 
not stop short at the destruction of crop, but 
actually kills the trees. This enemy has been 
confined to the Madras Presidency and Mysore, 
leaving Ceylon unscathed. The borer carries on 
the work of destruction entirely in the interior of 
the stem, the wmod of which it rapidly reduces to 
a sawdust-like powder, leaving the bark intact. 
At first the only signs of the presence of the foe 
are a few small round holes in the bark, but gradu- 
ally these holes increase in number as the grubs 
get more numerous, the leaves get sickly and fall 
off, and finally the tree withers and dies. If this 
devastation were confined to a hundred or even a 
thousand or two of trees, the planter could afford 
to grin and bear his loss ; but instances are nume- 
rous in which an entire estate has been completely 
denuded of trees by this tiny but formidable 
insect. For a time the borer seemed destined to 


defy all attempts to arrest its ravages ; but it was 
observed that the beetle, which lays the eggs 
from which the grubs are hatched, avoided shade, 
and affected light and sunshine. Thus much 
known of the habits of the foe, the protection of 
the coffee plants by the shade of larger trees 
naturally suggested itself, and has been found a 
most effectual remedy. 

The or Coffee Leaf Disease, of the 

coffee plant seems first to have appeared in 
Ceylon in 1869, and prominently in S. India in 
1870. It is the Hemileia vastatrix, a fungus 
which fixes on the under-sides of the leaves, 
causing spots or blotches, at first yellow, but 
subsequently turning black. These blotches are 
covered with a pale orange-coloured dust, wliich 
is easily rubbed off. The blotches gradually 
increase in size, until at last they have spread 
over the entire leaf, which then drops off, leaving 
the trees in a short time perfectly bare. The 
trees seem to recover in the spring of the year, 
but the fresh foliage is in its turn attacked, and 
the crop falls off. The yearly crop in Ceylon is 
said to have diminished 300,000 cwts. since its 
appearance, causing a loss of about 1-J- millions 
sterling. The leaf disease is a true endophyte, 
developing in the tissues of the leaf, and expand- 
ing outwards, as is the case with red rust of corn 
and grapes. Sir Joseph Hooker, writing to the 
Colonial Office, 6th August 1874, says the Herai- 
leia belongs to a class of most minute parasitic 
plants, which includes the oidium of the vine and 
peronospora of the potato. Recent observations 
appear to establish the fact that similar plants 
are also present in the tissues of sheep affected 
with smail-pox, and may probably be found to be 
sources of some familiar diseases in man and the 
lower animals. Hitherto no means have been 
discovered of extirpating these plants, whose seeds, 
of inconceivable minuteness, float in inconceivable 
numbers in the air, and whose growing parts are 
of such tenuity, that they can penetrate the most 
delicate living tissues of plants, which they kill by 
feeding on their substance. The spread of some 
of the kinds has, however, been effectually checked 
by the use of flower of sulphur, which it would not 
be difficult to apply to the coffee plant in Ceylon. 

The Hemileia vastatrix has been termed the 
coffee leaf disease, as it confines its depredations 
to the leaves of the shrub. When suffering from 
this, the leaves are on their upper surface speckled 
with brownish s];>ots, while the under surfaces 
are covered with orange-coloured dust, which 
consists of the spores of the fungus, or bodies by 
which it is propagated. The fungus itself consists 
of fine myceloid filaments, which permeate and 
live amongst the tissues of the leaf. When the 
spores are ripe, the shaking of the leaves by the 
wind is sufficient to disperse them, and each spore 
thus liberated is capable of germinating, and may 
become a fresh focus of the disease. Dr. Thwaites 
of Ceylon watched this process of germination. 
For some time the presence of the leaf disease' 
caused little or no anxiety in India ; but as its 
disastrous effects on crops became apparent, the 
planters began to realize the serious character of 
I the distemper. Nearly all are now in accord 
in the view that manuring is the best remedy. 
Confident hopes were at one time entertained 
that the liberian plant, which has been recently 
introduced, would defy the enemy, but unfortu- 
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nately this expectation has not been realized. It 
is very desti’uctive in localities. It comes most 
suddenly and unaccountably in an estate, and 
disappears apparently without any reason. The 
effects of it are obvious : the leaf of the tree 
alone is attached, after a little drops off, leaving 
the bough bare and unsheltered. The disease 
does not seem to attack the health and vitality of 
the tree ; but when the shade afforded by the leaf 
to the berry is removed, the bud, blossom, or 
fruit is unduly exposed to the scorching sun, or 
to the wind, and the crop is lost. The disease 
often affects whole plantations simultaneously. 
Up to 187:2 the Ceylou estates had suffered but 
little from this fungus. In Wynad, however, 
scarcely an estate escaped this leaf disease, whilst 
in the fifty-two estates of Travancore only one 
suffered, and that in a most inagnificant degree. 

Mr. G. Anderson, writing from Munzerabad in 
1880, gave the opinion that potash, magnesia, 
and ammonia, in the fonn of sulphate check and 
destroy Hemileia in coffee. He said he had used 
it in his experiments with excellent results , — ^ to J 
potash, i to i magnesia, and J to ^ ammonia, — and 
tiiinks that the cessation of growth which precedes 
an attack of leaf disease, is caused by a want of 
ammonia and other valuable food-constituents in 
an available form ; that lime exerts a marvellous 
effect in setting free all the alkalies, and in con- 
verting nitrogen into ammonia; that potash, 
magnesia, and lime are required for the produc- 
tion of coffee, and are therefore removed fiom the 
soil, and that certain forms of potash and magnesia 
(especially those combined with sulphur) are 
inimical to the growth of fungi. He concludes 
that sulphates of potash, magnesia, and ammonia 
should be used immediately before the occurrence 
of disease ; and lime should be employed early in 
the season to sweeten the soil, and set free its 
resources. He also recommends that phospho- 
nitrogenous manures, combined with other forms 
of potash, be applied to sustain and invigorate the 
trees. 

Several learned botanists have suggested reme- 
dies for these plagues. 

Baron F. von Mueller says that in 1878 the 
parasitic fungus growth on coffee plants in Ceylon 
caused a loss of ^2,000,000. 

In America the coffee plantations suffered not 
only from erysiphoid fungi, but also from the 
cemiostoma fly. 

lu the Karen hills, experimental cultivation 
of tea and coffee was introduced north-east of 
lounghoo. Mr. J. Petley says in his report: 

‘ Towards the end of the rains of 1880 large 
numbers of the Mole Cricket made their appear- 
ance, and much destruction was done amongst 
young tea and coffee plants, killing them by 
nipping off the tops, principally amongst the 
coffee, and boys were employed to catch and kill 
these destructive insects.’ 

Dr. Thwaites, in his report for 1874, says : 
‘Judicious cultivation enables the coffee tree to 
produce a succession of profitable crops, notwith- 
standing it may suffer from periodical attacks of 
leaf disease.’ Nowhere has the disease committed 
such havoc as in native plantations, where cultiva- 
tion is almost entirely neglected. Previously to 
1870, planters were divided into two opposite 
camps, the party that advocated manuring, and 
the party that opposed it. The inroads of leaf I 
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disease have led to the matter being speedily and 
practically settled in favour of high cultivation. 

In Ceylon, leaf disease first showed itself in 
1869, in Madulsima, in the extreme eastern divi- 
sion of the coffee districts. Next year it spread 
to the Kandy side, and in 1871 it became general. 
During the seven years previous to 1870, the 
out-turn ranged from 4*10 cwt. per acre in 1864, 
to 5*22 in 1869. In 1870 the export was nearly 
900,000 cwt., and the average per acre 5*65 
cwt. In 1871, 1873, 1875, and 1877, the export 
rose above 800,000 cwt,; but (1881) the average 
per acre has never again reached 5 cwt., while 
in four years it has fallen below 3 cwt. The 
leaf disease has undoubtedly caused a falling off 
of production. 

Colonel Beddome, the Conservator of Forests, 
is of opinion that the remedies proposed by Mr. 
Anderson in his Essay on Fungoid Diseases might 
be tried on small given areas, but considers the 
expense attending the trial prohibitive as regards 
large estates. 

Leaf Rot ^ the Kole Roga of the Tamil race, is 
from another fungus, to which the name ‘Pelli- 
cularia koleroga’ has been given. It appeared 
on the coffee trees of Mysore. It is an epiphyte, 
growing and developing upon the leaf, and only 
superficially attached to it. This enemy has 
been long in existence, although it is only quite 
recently that it has attracted attention. This 
disease is most'eommon during the rains ; and the 
leaves of the plants affected by it turn black and 
fall off, on which many of the berries also fall 
down,* and those which remain are imperfectly 
ripened. On examining one of these leaves, the 
under surface will be seen covered with irregular 
greyish- white blotches, which, on being put under 
the microscope, are found to be filmy fungus 
patches, with the filaments of the fungus inter- 
woven into a sort of web. This fungus has 
received from Mr. Cooke the name of Peflicularia 
koleroga, but it seems very doubtful whether it 
is not rather a result than the cause of the black 
rot. There can be little doubt that rot is partly 
caused by imperfect drainage, and overcrowding 
of the branches; and such being the case, the 
remedies will obviously be improved drainage and 
free pruning. 

Stump, — Mr. Hull mentions that between 1860 
and 1870, in Coorg, a blight appeared on the 
coffee plants, to which the name of stump was 
given, because of it being due to the stump of a 
particular forest tree peculiar to that district, felled 
in the process of clearing. Sooner or later all the 
coffee trees in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these stumps began mysteriously to die out, and the 
only remedy for the mischief was to remove the 
offending stumps as quickly as possible (Hull, p. 
274), It has not been examined by any entomo- 
logist ; but a great habitat of the coleopterous 
insects is below the bark of decaying wood, and 
such homes should not be left to them. 

Dr. ^ Shortt, a scientific planter, recommends 
carbolic acid as a protective agent against the 
leaf disease and other enemies of the coffee 
plants. 

The Gardener’s Chronicle also mentions having 
received from Dr. Thwaites of Ceylon a specimen 
of a minute fungus. A few trees were first 
noticed to be infected in May, but at the time of 
Dr, ThwaitesVcommunication (24th July) two or 
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three acres were showing the fungus upon the 
leaves. These latter fall off before their proper 
time. Amongst more than a thousand species of 
fungi received from Ceylon, this does not occur ; 
and it is not only quite new, but with difficulty 
referable to any recognised section of fungi. 
Indeed, it seems just intermediate between true 
mould and XJredo, allied on the one hand to 
Trichobais, and on the other to Rhinotrichum. 
Though the fungus is developed from the paren- 
chym of the leaf, there is not any covering to the 
I little heaps, such as is so obvious in Uredo and its 
immediate allies, while the mode of attachment 
pminds one of Rhinotrichum. A new genus for 
; its reception was therefore proposed. As the 
i fungus is confined to the under surface of the 

I leaves, and the mycelium is not superficial, it may 

: be difficult to apply a remedy ; but sulphur applied 

I by means of one of the instruments which are used 
in the hop grounds in Kent, or syringing with 
I one of the sulphureous solutions which have been 
; recommended for the extirpation of the hop mildew, 

i lia s been suggested. — Eev, M, J. Berkeley ; Colombo 

I Observer* 

i The Sydney Morning Herald describes an 

! experiment on the aphis or coffee-moth, which 

; shows that by a very simple application coffee 

i plants may be freed from these destructive 

I insects. A number of the insects were placed on 

I a leaf under a powerful microscope. A drop of a 

- simple solution of soda in water was let fall among 

! them. They instantly left their hold on the leaf 

[; and fell dead. Such a solution could be applied 

I without injury to coffee plants. Sulphur has 

I ^ hitherto been the favourite treatment. 

I The following is a list by Mr. Nietner of some 

i of the enemies of the coffee plant in Ceylon : — 

1. Pseudococcus adonidum, White or Mealy Bug. 
j Parasites* 

I Scymnus rotundatus, Motch* Er* Ent. 1859. 

i Enoyrtus Nietneri, AfoicA. 

I Chartocerus musciforrais, 

Acarus translucens, i\r, 

: 2. Lecanium coffese, Walk. List* Ins* B* M*, Brown 

or Scaly Bug. 

|i : . Parasites* 

Scutellista cyanea, Motch. 

; Cephaleta purpureiventris, 

j ' C. brunneventris, Motch. 

I' 0. fusciventris, Motch. in lits. 

i Encyrfcus paradisicus, Motch* in lits. 

[ E. Metneri, Motch* 

Cirrhospilus coccivorus, Motch. in lits* 

Marietta leopardina, AT. in lits. 

Ghilocorus circumdatus, Schonh, 

Acarus translucens, N* 

3. Lecanium nigrum, AT., Black Bug. 
fSyncladium Nietneri, Babh* JDresd* Hedwig, 1858; 

4. -< Trisposporium Gardner!, Berk* J, Hort* Soc. 

k ( Lond. 1849 ; a fungus. 

^ 5. Aphis coffeae, W,, Coffee Louse, 

Parasitm* 

Syrphus Nietneri, Schiner in lits, 

S. splendens, JDolesch* 

Micromus australis, Hag; Verz. Wien., Z*, 1858. 

6. Strachia geometrica, Motch* in lits* 

Lepidoptera* 

7. Aloa lactinea, Cram, pap* ex* 

. 8. Orgyia Ceylanica, H* 

9. Euprocitis virguncula, Walk* 

10. Trichia exigua, Feld, in lit* 

11. Narosa conspersa, Walk, 

12. Limacodes graciosa, Westio. Ent. cat. 

13. Drepana ? 

14. Zeuzera coffeae, jV. 

15. Agrotis segetum, Wien. F., Black Grub. 


1 16. Gaileriomorpha lichenoides, Feld, in lit. 

] 17, Boarmia Ceylanica, Feld, in lit. 

18. C. leucostigmaria, Feld, in lit. 

19. Eupithecia coffearia, Feld, in lit* 

20. Eortrix coffearia, Feld, in lit. 

21. Gracillaria? coffeifoliella, Motch, 

Diptera. 

22. Anthomyza ? coffeae, H. in Motch. 

Orthoptm'a. 

23. Phymatea punctata, D. 

Cohoptera. 

24. Ancyloncycha, spec. ? White Grub. 

25. Arhmes ? destructor, AT. 

Aptera. 

26. Acarus coffeae, AT. 

Mammalia. 

27. Golunda EUioti, Gray in Kel. Prod.^ Coffee Kat, 

— 'Agri^Hort. Soc, Madras Proceedings ; Rev. M. 
J. Berkeley; Bidie., Coffee Planting; Bonynges 
America; Eng. Cyclop*; Madras Exhibition Jur. 
Rep.; Gardener's Chronicle; Ilassal, Food and 
its Adulterations; Sir J. D. Hooker., Despatch 
from Governor of Ceylon ; Report of Dr. Tluvaitcs 
on the Coffee Disease., 6th August 1874 ; Hull on 
Coffee Planters; Jonryi. Ind. Archip. ; Mason's 
Burma ; Newspapers — Madras Times., Madras 
Statesman., Colombo Observer., Bombay Standard, 
Agricidtural Gazette of hidia; Nietner on the 
Enemies of the Coffee PUnit, Cey lon, 1861; Colonel 
Onslow on Mysore Coffee Planting; Playfair's 
Aden ; Royle, Prod. Res. of Lidia ; Shortt ; Shn-- 

\ monds' Colonial Magazine ; Simmonds' Commercial 
Prodtwts; Sir J* E* Tennent's Ceylon; Baron von 
Mueller* See Drepana. 

COHUNE OIL, a product of the kernel of the 
Attaleaiunifere., Martins, a palm tree, native of S. 
America, It is something like cocoanut oil, but 
is more oleaginous. Its introduction into S. Asia 
merits attention. — Seeman. 

COILADDY. About a mile to the west of 
Ooiladdy is a mound that prevents the waters of 
the Cauvery running into the Colerun. 

COILGUDDY, a pagoda eight miles east of 
Jdadura. 

COIMBATORE, a collectorate of the Madras 
Presidency, in the south of the Peninsula. Its 
chief town of the same name is in lat. 10° 59' 41'' 
N., and long. 76® 59' 46"^ E., and is 1350 feet 
above the sea at the palace. 

The district occupies an area of 7432 square 
miles, over which about 7000 villages and hamlets 
are spread, possessing a population of 1,763,274 
human beings. It has but little rain. The 
produce is grains, mostly of the dry description, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and hemp. The climate 
is warm, and not unfrequently oppressive, being 
completely hill-locked. The aspect of the country 
is arid and unpleasant in the extreme. Its 
northern part, called Collegal, has numerous small 
jungle-covered hills ; and to the west of Collegal 
are the Neilgherry Hills. The Animallay Hills are 
in the S.W. border of Coimbatore, and are richly 
clothed with valuable forests, with many elephants; 
and some of the lower hill ranges from the Neil- 
gherries, between which is the valley and gap or 
pass of Palghat leading to the western coast. 
The Guzzlehutty pass leads up the deep valley 
separating the Neilgherry Hills from Collegal. The 
Animallay (literally Elephant Hills) are occupied 
by the Kader, — open, independent, straightfor- 
ward men, simple, and obeying their mopens or 
■chiefs implicitly. They are strong built, active, 
7 . 
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with woolly hair and something of the African 
features, and file their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enormous circles of pith in the 
lobes of their ears, which they distend down to 
their shoulders. A black monkey is their greatest 
dainty. 

The other hill and forest tribes, chiefly residing 
on the Animallay, are the Malai Arafear, Irnlar, 
Fiilyar, and Mandanar, subsisting precarionsly on 
wild fruits and roots, by the chase, or the sale of 
jungle produce. 40*8 per cent* of the population 
were Vellalar cultivators, 13*7 per cent. Pariahs, 
8 per cent. Vannian or day-labourers, 5*3 per cent. 
Kaikalar or weavers, with artisans (Hammaan), 
Brahmans, washermen (Vannan), potters (Kusa- 
van), fishermen (Sambadavan), barbers (Ambat- 
tan), and writers (Kanakan). 

Coimbatore land is many times more Taliiable 
than it was forty years ago ; and wheeled carriages, 
which were 603 in 1846-7, in 1867 were 4500. 
In Coimbatore two very different minerals pass 
under the common name of corundum. The one is 
true corundum of lamellar structure ; the other 
softer and amorphous, but christature in its com- 
position, apparently some form of hornblende. 
The mineral is abundant in the district, and 
easily procured at a small cost. Localities in 
Coimbatore supply the beryl, and are also sup- 
posed to have yielded the emerald, though 
Tavernier was not able to ascertain that any part 
of India, in his day, was yielding emeralds. — - 
Taverniers Travel^ p. 144 ; Lt-Col Hamilton^ in 
Uteris. See India, p. 324 ; Korumbar ; Narapati. 
COINS, Currency. 
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The Hindus altogether neglected history, and, 
after the Greek occupation of JBactria until the 
advent of the Mahomedans, the coins of the rulers 
furnish almost the sole evidence of the dynastic 
change and their individual rulers in the country 
of the Kophones river, i.e. Bactria, i^sia, and 
Kabul, The earlier of the Greek successors of 
Alexander used Greek. This was adhered to by 
Theodotus L, B.c. 256, of the time of Arsaces i. ; 
of Theodotus it., b.c. 240, who reigned in the Kabul 
valley. Euthydemus, b.c. 220, reigned in the 
time of the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and 
was . defeated in battle near Merv by the united 
Syrian and Parthian armies. He then urged 
Antiochus to receive him in alliance, and so extend 
the Greek influence to the Indus. A peace was 
concluded, and Euthydemus led the Syrian army 
through Bactria, i.e. by the route north of the 
mountains to the Kabul valley, and across the 
Indus, in b.c. 206. There Antiochus made peace 
with Sophagasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign 
recorded by edicts on rocks and pillars in various 
parts of India, in characters exactly resembling 
those on the coins of Agathocles. In b.c. 205,. 
Antiochus returned by way of Arachotia. Aga- 
thocles, B.C. 190, coined with Greek and Sanskrit ; 
is supposed by Lassen to have ruled Kabulistan to 
the Indus ; and Mr. H. T. Prinsep supposes him to 
have been the governor left by Antiochus in Kabul, 
after his treaty with Asoka. Pantaleon, b.c. 195, 
coined in Greek and Sanskrit. Eukratides, b.c. 
178 (Prinsep, B.c. 181; Bayer, Wilson, b.c. 165; 
Visconti, Lassen, b.c. 175). He seems to have 
made an expedition to India in 165 b,c., and on 
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his return from it to have been murdered by his 
son. Numerous of his coins have been found in 
Bactria and Afghanistan ; and Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
considers that he ruled originally in Bactria, 
subsequently made conquests in and south of 
Parapamisus in Kabul, and was the first of all the 
Greeks who coined in the bilingual Aryan inscrip- 
tion. The first use of two languages, however, is 
also ascribed to Agathocles, who used Greek and 
Sanskrit, while Eukratides used Greek and Aryan. 
Eukratides was certainly amongst the earliest of 
the Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul, and Arya, who 
adopted bilingual inscriptions on his coins, and his 
so doing is supposed consequent on his conquest 
of the Parapamisus, after assumption of the title 
of Great King. On his death, his wide dominion 
is supposed to have been broken into several inde- 
pendent kingdoms. Heliocles, B.c. 155, the parri- 
cide of Eukratides, used bilingual inscriptions on 
coins in pure Greek and Aryan. Plis rule, though 
short, extended over Bactria and the Parapamisus. 
Antimachus, B,c. 150, coined with Greek and 
Aryan. Bactria seems to have then passed under the 
sway of various Saca and Parthian and so-called 
Indo-Scythian rulers, and during the first six or 
seven centuries of the Christian era it was one of 
the most important centres of Buddhistic monasti- 
cism. As early as the second century B.c., the 
coins of Eukratides had the Bactrian - Pali, a 
language cognate with Sanskrit, but written with 
characters of seemingly Phoenician origin. 

On the coins of theJParthian, Sassaniaii,Kanerki, 
Bactrian, Persian, Macedonian, Syrian, Indo- 
Scythic or Buddhist rulers are Greek or Pehlavi 
Hikb, I inscriptions, several of them in both languages. 
The coins have been found of upwards of thirty 
Baetro - Indian rulers whose names were not 
Grecian, but who used Greek on their coins. 
They have been described in Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, and Bactrian Coins 
by Edward Thomas. The larger number are 
known as the Azes series, and the Kadphises and 
Turushka series. 

The ^ Hindu coins of the Andhra, Kajputana, 
Canauj, Indraprastba, and perhaps Magadba or 
Behar rulers, are subsequent to Alexander’s in- 
vasion. The earliest forms in use in India and 
Central Asia were adopted from the Bactrian 
Greeks about b.c. 200. The oldest extant are the 
group of the Sah dynasty, b.c. 180 or 170 to about 
B.c. 60. 

The Arabian khalifs and the governors of Persia 
on their coins used Pehlavi characters, and subse- 
quently the Kufic. Their coins have been found 
struck atBalkh, Basra, Darabjird, Herat, Kerman, 
Khuzistan, Merv, Merv - ul - Rud, Nahr (van) 
Seistan, and Yezd. 

The capital coins of Behli, from the time of 
Altamsh (a.d. 1211—1236) to the accession of Mu- 
hammad Taghalaq (a.d. 1325), were a gold and 
silver piece of equal weight, approximating to a 
standard of 175 grains troy (properly 100 rati). 
These coins appear to have been officially 
termed respectively Sikka and Filizzat, but both 
seem eventually to have had the popular name of 
Tan-khwah. Sikka, a word of Hebrew origin, in 
India originally appears to have been a die, 
and applied to the coin struck. At an early date 
the word gave a name to the 2ecca or Cecca, or 
mint, of the Italian Republics ; thence to the 
■Zecchino or Cecchino which issued therefrom. 
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and in tins shape the word travelled back to the 
East, wliere the term Chickeen or Chick survived 
to our own day, as a comprehensive Anglo-Indian 
expression for the sum of four rupees. Filizzat 
means ^ metallic.’ 

The coinage of British India is regulated by 
Acts ii. and xvii. of 1835 and xii. and xiii. of 
1862. Acts xiii. of 1836 and xiii. of 1844 de- 
clared that Sicca rupees, and Benares, Farrakhabad, 
and Trisulee rupees, are not a legal tender. Other 
Acts are xxxi. of 1887, xxi. of 1888, vi. of 1847, 
and xi. of 1844. 

The silver coins coined and current in British 
India are the silver rnpee of 180 grains, with its 
portions in half, quarter, and eightk 

By Act xxi. of 1835, the copper coinage consists 
of a double.pice or half anna, weighing loO grains 
troy, a quarter anna or pice of 100 grains, a half 
pice or one-eighth of anna of 50 grains, and a pie, 
being Id 2 of anna or one-third of a pice, 88| grains 
troy. The silver fractions and the copper coins are 
legal tender for fractions of a rupee. Gold has 
not been coined in the mints of India since the 
early part of the 19th century. Till then, the 
gold moliiir, value 16 rupees, and the pagoda or 
hun, value 3 J rupees, were current. 

All the people of the east coast of Africa, 
Southern India, Siam, and Japan have the cowry 
shell, Oyprsea moiieta, for small change ; and the 
radical character in the Chinese for silver, money, 
riches, precious stones, expense, is * poei,’ or shell. 
Tavernier found pieces of twisted metal wire, called 
Lari (from the province of Lar, in Persia), current 
on the Malabar coast ; and Thunberg likewise saw 
them current in Ceylon ; and Knox tells of a coin 
(p. 197) ‘like a fish-hook,’ These have a resem- 
blance to the Celtic rings of Britain and to the 
oboloi of the Greeks, which were kabab-skewers, 
(oboloi) d/SoAo/, a handful of which made a drachma, 
from Iparrsiu, to grasp with the hand. 

In assay reports from the Bombay mint in 1852 
on Panjab coins, the average of 190 old Mohurkee 
rupees was equal to 90'662 Company’s rupees ; 
that of 190 new was 88*792 ; 190 Gondashai 
rupees averaged equal to 78*961 ; 190 Jeobanshai, 
equal to 94*781 ; and 190 Nanakshai, equal to 
92*037 Company’s rupees. 190 old Farrakhabad 
rupees averaged 98*837, and 190 new, equal to 
98*847 Company’s rupees. 90 Khyrpur rupees 
averaged 87*123 Company’s rupees, and 98 Nadri 
rupees 106*558 Company’s rupees. 

Southern India had a coinage of gold, and a 
small coinage of silver and copper, under the 
Hindus prior to the Mahomedan rule, and the 
maharajas of Travancore still coin in gold. 

The Mahomedan silver (rupa) rupee was first 
struck at Dehli about a.d. 1541, in the time of 
Sher Shah, but was not made current in the south 
of India till 1654- 

In 1601 the English introduced India money 
specially struck for India in the London mint. The 
coins had on them a portcullis. In 1660-61 the 
English established a mint at Madras, In 1770 
there were in Bengal so many sorts of rupees, 
and rupees intrinsically of the same value differed 
so much in nominal value, which was regulated 
by the date of coinage, that no one but a siraf or 
money-changer could value the current coin, and 
the Government were forced to establish an ideal 
standard, called the current rupee, to which all 
calculations were made. 


Most of the Feudatory States of India continue 
to coin in their own rulers’ names, and under an 
Act of 1872 the coins of Native States of India arc 
admissible as currency, under certain conditions. 
In the Hyderabad State there are several rupees, 
the Hali Sicca, and others, all of less weight than 
the rupee of British India. In Amraoti, the bankers 
used to pass sealed bags of money. In the Hyder- 
abad State the copper coins in use are shapeless 
lumps, with some obscure marks on them. In 
reality these copper coins are the chief part of the 
currency, the value of the several silver coins 
being various, and each varying daily in the 
exchange of the bazar. The reckoning is by four, 
which is called a ganda. 

4 cowries (gavvalu) = 1 ganda. 

14, 16, or 18 ganda =1 tiioodi or Pisa copper. 

4 thoodi or doodi — 1 ganda of coppers. 

16 or 17 coi)per ganda = 1 rupee, 

Nepal was conquered by the Gurkhas in the Newar 
year 888, corresponding with a.d. 1768. Prior 
to this epoch, the valley of Khatmandu was 
divided into three sovereignties, Patan, Bhatgaon, 
and Khatmandu, each governed by a raja. Hence, 
on the Newar coins, three series of rajas’ names 
are found, those of Bhatgaon being generally dis- 
tinguished by a shell, those of Patan by a trisul, 
and those of Khatmandu by a sword. The old coins 
of the Mai or Newar rajas are much valued for their 
purity, and are worn by the women, strung to neck- 
laces or armlets, as tokens in memory of their ances- 
tors, All money current north of the valley of 
Nepal, as far as the boundaries of Chinese Tartary, 
was formerly coined by one or more of the Nepal 
rajas. This was a source of considerable profit 
to them, the Bhutia giving: them weight for 
weight in silver and gold-dust; but Ranjit Mai, 
the last reigning raja of Bhatgaon, sent them such 
base coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one- 
half of their intrinsic value, which was no sooner 
discovered by the Bhutia than a desertion of 
the mint took place, and there has been no more 
Bhutia coinage made in Nepal. 

The Nepalese procure all their silver from China, 
in the form of stamped lumps, as they are current 
in Lhassa, for the Tibetans generally follow the 
Chinese custom in their money transactions, of 
paying and receiving by weight, and the merchants 
carry scales with them for the purpose. Since 
the Gurkha conquest, the Yikrama era has super- 
seded that of Newar for ordinary purposes, and 
the Saka, commonly used in Hindustan, has been 
introduced upon the Nipalese coins. 

A Kashmir rupee was coined in 1849 by the 
late maharaja Partab Singh, bearing a Christian 
cross, and the letters ‘ I.H.S.’ These were coined 
shortly after the annexation of the Panjab, when 
the maharaja was very anxious to show his loyalty 
in a way which he supposed likely to be most 
gratifying to a Christian Government. 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century, the“ 
trans-Gangetic nations used lumps of silver like 
the sycee of the Chinese. 

In the Straits Settlements the rupee is current, 
but there and throughout the Archipelago and the 
sea-coast of China the dollar is largely in use, and 
the Spanish dollar is the more valuable. 

Chinese Currency, — Sycee silver, in Chinese 
Wan yin, is their only approach to a silver 
currency. In it the Government taxes and 
duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid ; and. 
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it is also ciirrent amon^ merchants in general. 
The terra Sycee is derived from two Chinese 
words, Se-sze, fine floss silk ; which expression is 
synonymous with the signification of the term 
Wan. This silver is formed into ingots (by the 
Chinese called shoes, and by the natives of India, 
khuri, or hoofs), which are stamped with the mark 
of the office that issues them, and the date of 
their issue. The ingots are of various weights, 
but most comraoiily of ten taels each. 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, 
according to its fineness and freedom from alloy. 
The sole Chinese coin is of bronze, the silver and 
gold in China being sold by weight. An ounce of 
silver is the equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of 
these bronze coins, which are called ‘ sapek ^ by 
Europeans. They have some pieces of brass, 
called tsian, and in Mongol tcho, of which the 
inhabitants of Siberia make tehok and tchek; 
they are of less value than a copec. A kind of 
notes are in circulation among private persons. 
In China, smooth pieces of metal, which served 
rather for weights than for cnrrency, date from 
Kieng-Wang, who reigned B.c. dM, But the 
earliest known piece is attributed to the emperor 
Wen-ti, of the lesser Sung dynasty, a.d. 46fi. 

The kopang of the Japanese is simply an 
oblong plate of gold with the angles rounded off. 

In Arabia and the Persian Gulf, the silver real 
and the copper falus are current ; but the Indian 
rupee and the Spanish dollar also pass current. 
In Arabia, the Spanish or German dollar, worth 
about 4s. 6d., is the silver coin ; but in the ex- 
change with India, 100 dollars range from 212 
to 225 rupees. The Indian rupee also passes cur- 
rent everywhere. British gold is becoming well 
known. The copper pice of India are current, 
but exchange varies with the supply. Arabia W 
not any national coinage. According to Marsden, 
it was not until the khalifat of AMu! Malik, in 
the year of the Hijira 76 (a.b. 695), that a dis- 
tinct coinage was inetituteil with a view of super- 
seding the currency of Greek or Byzantine and 
Persian gold and silver. 

The dinar, under the khalifs, was about equal to 
10s. 8d. About A.D. 1440-1450, in Ibn Batuta’s 
time, a western dinar was to an eastern as 4 to 1 ,* 
and an eastern dinar seems to have been y\yth of a 
tankha, which, even supposing the tankha of that 
day to be equal to a rupee of Akbar, would be 
only 2jd. A dinar at Kabul in tbe early part of 
the 19th century was so small that 200 made one 
abassi, a coin of less value than a shilling. 

The tankha in Ala- ud -Din’s time is said to 
have been equal to 50 jital (a copper coin which 
some said was equal to a paisa), and in Muhammad 
Taghalaq’s time it was so debased as to be worth 
not more than 16 paisa. The tankha appears to 
be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and 
perhaps, when at its proper standard, was about 
the same value. 

The rupee of Akbar contained 174*5 grains of 
pure silver, and was divided into 40 dam or paisa 
(of 191^ grains of copper each). The dam was 
subdivided into 25 jitel. Queen Elizabeth’s shilling 
contained 88*8 grains of pure silver; so that 
Akbar’s rupee was worth Is. ll^d. of English 
money of his time. Akbar’s standard remained 
almost unaltered all over the Moghul dominions, 
until the breaking up of the empire in the middle 
of the 18th century. The rupee of India now 


contains 176 grains of pure silver, and exchanges 
for 64 paisa, containing 100 grains of copper each. 
Akbar had a four-cornered rupee, called Gliar-yari 
by the people, this being a term applied to the 
four immediate successors of Mahomed, viz. Abu- 
bakr, Umar, Usman, and Ali. 

The current coin of Persia is the keran, a silver 
coin of which 209 are equal to 100 rupees, or 
about lljd. each. The gold toman is worth 10 
keran. 50 copper guz are equal to one keran. 

The coins of Kadphises, called Kadphises Kor- 
anos, to distinguish him from Kadaphes (Kad- 
phises), the conqueror of Kabul, and those of 
Kanerki, his successor^ have been found through- 
out the whole of Upper India ; two or three of 
them have been obtained from Masulipatam, and 
one from Tan j ore. In the Manikyala tope, General 
V entura found shell money, the cowry, the spherical 
flat ingot, Indo-Scythian and Sassanian coins, all 
of which had been deposited at the same time. 

In another tope, opened by General Court, were 
found Roman denarii of Antony and Julius Csesar, 
and coins of some Roman families associated with 
Indo-Scythic pieces of Kadphises. In August 
1856 there was discovered a pot of very beautiful 
gold coins of the time of Augustus and other 
emperors, near Calliempootoor, in the 1 vein pull v 
taluk of Madura. 

Spnifo/s.— In the south of India, the figures of 
animals, the dog, the fish, a serpent or eel, the lion, 
the bull, the elephant, the ankus or elephant-goad, 
also weapons, sword, bow and arrow, a mace, 
st'hamba or poles, were largely used on old coins 
as symbols. The dog is crouching on fore legs or j 
plays. The fish was the ensign of the Pandyan J 
dynasty, but is also found on Buddhist seals. The 1 
chakram or wheel, the chaitya, the Ficus religiosa 
or pipal leaf, also a bow and arrow, a hand, and 
the swastika cross. 

The old Mada and Tankha coins are all of gold, 
and generally cup-shaped, the reverse convex, the 
obverse concave, with fine impressions in relief, 
or with a lotus or padma and chank or shell. 

In the ancient coins of India, lead was used for 
smaller denominations. These have been found of 
all weights and sizes near Amaravati, with a lion 
or the tree symbol. The lion is the most favourite 
symbol represented on Buddhist sculptures. It 
forms the crowning ornament of the celebrated 
laths or obelisks of Northern India, the most 
remarkable of which are the Allahabad column, 
those of Bettiah, Bakra, etc. It occurs prominently 
amongst the ornaments of ancient and modern'’ 
dehgop, and is a favourite symbol on the ancient 
coins of Bactria and S. India. 

The elephant appeared conjointly with the lion 
on the Buddhist coins of Bactria and S. India; 
but in other S. Indian coins the elephant appears ^ 
on the obverse, with some Buddhist symbol on 
the reverse. 

The^ bull, both in Buddhist and Saiva mytho- 
logy, is a favourite symbol with both sects on 
many of their coins. It was early adopted by the 
successors of the Greek coins of Bactria, and with 
the extension of the Saiva creed in India its 
symbolic adoption became almost general. The 
Indian coins with it are of lead, copper, and white 
metal. 

The horse was a favourite symbol on Buddhist 
coins of S. India, of lead, and copper, and white ^ 
metal 
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COIX BAKBATA. 


The boar type of coins is the best known of all is difficult to free the coir from impurities. If 
tlie old coinage of the S. of India. It was origin- left in too long, fibre is weakened, as is said 
ally the badge of the Chalukya families of Kalyan to be the case also with that soaked in fresh water, 
and Rajamundry, from whom it passed to the later The coir from the Laccadive Islands, Kadamat, 
Chola dynasty, was subsequently adopted by the Kiltan, and Chetlat, is said to be of the best 
Ray ar dynasty of Bijanagar, and is still found on description. In the Laccadives the manufacture 
the seals of some of the petty local chiefs in the into cordage of the coir is entirely in the hands of 
Carnatic. ^ the women. When soaked sufficiently long, it is 

About 150 coins with symbols have been dis- taken out of the pit and beaten with a heavy 
covered, 27 of them have flowers (phul), dots, or mallet, and rubbed with the hands until all the 
stars ; 14 have varieties of the lotus (padma) or interstitial cellular substance is separated from 
trefoil ; 12 have varieties of the trident (trisula) the fibrous portion* When quite clean, it is 
or spear (bala) ; 10 have flower (phul) or knot arranged into a loose roving, preparatory to being 
(padma phul) ; 4 with the barch’ha spear, or the twisted, which is done between the palms of the 
guda sceptre or mace ; 15 have the jhar or thuhar, hands in a very ingenious way, so as to produce a 
tree or sprig ; 6 the siiraj or sun ; 7 shamsiri yarn of two strands at once. In these islands 
dagger ; 4 the katar dagger; 1 the ankus or coir is one of the chief commodities of barter for 
goad ; 13 with numerals or letters; and 13 with the necessaries of life, as rice, salt, tobacco, etc. 
the shell, panja, or hand, the Hindu deities, The coir is made up for their petty traffic in short 
Hamiman, elephant, the royal umbrella or ch’hata, ‘ kiite ’ of a mixed length and weight, and at the 
or the swastika ^ cross. — Cathay^ i. p. end of the year these are collected and made up 
ccxlvii. ; Fraser's Journey into Khorasan^ p. 74 ; into lengths of 70 to 75 fathoms, as received by 
Elph, pp. 420, 430; Mr, Walter Elliot in Mad. the Government. 40 cocoanuts are said to yield 
Jan. to Mar. 1858 ; Mr, Edward 6 lbs. of coir in Ceylon. Mr. Robinson says 
Thomas' Prmsep's Useful Tables, three large coast Laccadive nuts will yield 1 lb. 

COIR is the fibre from the rind of the cocoanut, of coir, measuring 22 fathoms, whereas ten small 
and is a corruption either from the Tamil Kayer, a fine island nuts go to about 1 lb. of coir, but this 
rope, or the Maidive Kaubar, the name given to will measure 35 fathoms. 2 lbs. of such yarn, 
the cords with which the inhabitants, according measuring from 70 to 75 fathoms, are made up 
to Abul Fazl, sewed together the planks of their into sootie, of which there are 14 to a bundle, 
ships. It is largely used in.India, and the exports averaging about a maund of 28 lbs. A Mangalore 
during the years 1850-51 to 1860-61 from India candy of 560 lbs. will thus be the produce of 
ranged between 2393 and 5832 tons, value 5600 nuts, and should contain about 20,000 
£20,909 and £57,284. Between 1868 and 1878, fathoms of yarn. The value of the coir produce 
the exports of coir and coir rope ranged up to of a tree is calculated to be from 2 to 2^ annas ; 
10,821 tons. Coir appears in the market in and that of the produce of 100 trees, from 14 to 
various degrees of fineness, depending on the age 15 rupeea The average value of the total raw 
at which the cocoanut is cut and the husk separ- produce of a tree bearing fruit would then be 7 
ated, and the care bestowed in steeping and clean- annas to i rupee ; and that of a plot of 100 trees, 
iug. In order to remove this husk, an iron spike 45 rupees. The annual export of coir from the 
or sharp piece of hard wood is fixed in the ground. Laccadives to Madras ports is about 200 tons. 
The nut is then forced upon the point, which In Ceylon, at Calpentyra and the Akkara-pattoo, 
passes through the fibres, and thereby separates the natives separate the coir by burying the husks 
the rind from the shell. In this manner a man along the border of the extensive salt-water lake, 
can clear 1000 nuts daily. For the best coir, the and when, after six months or more, they are dug 
outer rind of the nuts is bruised and steeped in out very clean, the fibres easily separate from the 
water for two or three days, when it is taken up, cellular tissue of the husk. This mode of preparing 
and the fibres separated by the fingers and scraped the fibre prevents the offensive smell emanated by 
gently with a blunt knife, and dried in the sun. macerating the husk, so common along the road 
If steeped in water too long, they get dark-coloured, from Colombo to Matura. 

Mr. Robinson thus describes the method of making China imports coir from the Archipelago. Coir 
coir in the Laccadives- The husk, he says, gets is made into cordage, both ropes and cables, for 
hard and woody if the fruit be allowed to become boats and ships, for which, from its lightness, it is 
quite ripe, therefore the proper time for cutting well suited. It is largely used by upholsterers as a 
it is about the tenth month. If cut before this, material for stuffing mattresses, couches, pillows; 
the coir is weak ; if later, it becomes coarse and it is used as a substitute for oakum in caulking 
hard, and more difficult to twist, and requires to ships. The fibre is also made into brushes and 
be longer in the soaking-pit, and thus becomes brooms, as a substitute for bristles; is cleaned, 
darker in colour. When cut, the husk is severed curled, and dyed to resemble horse- hair; and made 
from the nut and thrown into soaking-pits. These, into matting, door-mats, and netting for sheep - 
ill some of the islands, are merely holes in the folds, woven into stair carpets and fioor-matting, 
sand, just within the influence of the salt water, bonnets, hats,— Lend. Exh, of 1862 ; Royle^ Fib. 
Here they lie buried for a year, and are kept PL ; Robinson's Report on the Laccadives ; Hon, 
down by heaps of stones thrown over them to Mr. Morrison; Qndatjee. 
protect them from the ripple. In others the soak- OOIX BARBATA. Roxh, 
ing pits are fresh-water tanks behind the crest of Adavi godhumulu, . Tel. I Goliye, Korimidi, . Tel. 
coral. In these the water, not being changed, Gila gaddi, Goli midi, „ [ Kokilakshamu, . . ,, 

becomes fold and dark-coloured, which affects the Grows iu India. The Coix is a genus of plants 
colour of the coir. When thoroughly soaked, the belonging to the order Panicacese. Several species 
fibrous parts are easily separated from the woody are known in India, — aquatica, barbata, gigantea, 
by beating. If taken out of the pits too early, it heteroclita, lacrima, puinila ; and the following are 
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3r. In the hot season, many routes 
on foot or on horseback^ which in 


COIX LACRIMA. COLEBROUKE, HENRY THOMAS, 


Burmese names for undetermined species, ~»Ea le | were no doubt species of this genus, perhaps C. 


])oiik pouk, Ka le hmen, Ka le shee, Ela ie theing, 
Ben wax thoo, 

COIX LACRIMA. Z. Job’s tears, Coix millet. 
Kale thee, . . . Burm. i J’yi-jin, , . , . Chin. 
The Burmese species of Job’s tears has large 


variegatum, Planch. — O^Sli.; Pioyle. 

COLDENIA PROCUMBENS. Linn. ‘ 
Tripunkhi, . . Hind. [ Hamsa padii, . . . Tel. 
Siru padi, . . . . Tam. | Hama padi, ... ,, 

A small plant growing in Southern India, used 


esculent seeds, which are parched for sale in the as a poultice fresh, also when dried, in powder 
bazar. A great deal of coix is cultivated in the with fenugreek seeds, to promote suppuration in 
Khassya Hills about Moflong ; it is of a dullgreenish boils.— 

purple, and, though planted in drills and carefully COLE, ROBERT, Prineipal Inspector-General 
hoed and weeded, is a very ragged crop. The of the Medical Department of the Madras army* 
shell of the cultivated sort is soft, and the kernel he wrote On the Laterite Formation, and Laterite 
is sweet ; whereas the wild coix is so hard that it of the Red Hills, in the Madras Lit. Soc. J. iv. 100 
cannot be broken by the teeth. Each plant COLE, Colonel ROBERT, a military officer 
branches two or three times from the base, and of the Madras army, eldest son of the above Dr. 
from seven to nine plants grow in each square yard Robert Cole, author of an elementary grammar of 
of soil ; the produce is small, not above thirty or the Coor^ lansruafre. 

:: „ c\ac\ 


forty fold.— //ooArer, ii. p. 289 ; Mmon; WilliamB. 
COJIA, written Khojah, Cojah. See Khajah. 


COLEBROOKE, HENRY THOMAS, was the 
first to give a tolerable sketch of the character 


OOLABA. In the spacious harbour formed by and contents of the Vedas in 1805 ; and in 1823- 
the islands of Caranja, Colaba, Bombay, Salsette, 1827 he expounded the principles of the different 
and the continent, several smaller rocky islands systems of Hindu philosophy. His father, Sir 
are scattered, bearing different names. Of these George Colebrooke, Bart, was for many years 

Ti/tTwVxOxr TT.l/aT^Vvori'f m-x/*! rv Kif-flA ■Jr.’Ir...#! -1. . .. . . e rr . TTi T rL. " 


are Bombay, Elephanta, and a little island close 
to the latter that Europeans call Butcher Island, 
but known to the people as Depideva, Holy Island, 
the island of Hie gods. Colaba island in ancient 


chairman of the E. I, Company. Henry Thomas 
was born in London, 15th June 1765, and died 
there lOfch March 1837, aged 73. He arrived at 
Madras in 1783, from which he went on to 


times formed a shelter for the pirate fleets of Calcutta, where his eider brother was established. 
Western India. In 1662 Sivaji fortified it; in In 1786 he was appointed Assistant Collector in 
the 18th century Ang™ made it his stronghold Tirhut. In 1801 he attained to the judicial line 
Colaba is also a point or spur of rock protecting as First Judge in the High Court of Appeal, after- 
the entrance to Bombay harbour on the north; wards called the Sadder Oiwani and Nizamat 
It was originally a chain of islets, which have Adalat, and in 1807 he became a member of 
been connected with each other and with the Council. He left India in 1815, at the a^^-e of 50. 


island of Bombay. On its S. and W. are exten- 
sive and dangerous reefs of rocks, called the Prongs. 
It is still the scene of many wrecks^ 


His principal writings were, — 

On the Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal, Calcutta 
1795; 


COLA NU 1 of the Cola acuminata, west tropical Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions, Calcutta 
Africa. The seeds are much esteemed by the 1798, and London 1818 ; 
natives for their bitter flavour, and are said to Sanskrit Grammar, Calcutta 1805 ; 
enhance the taste of whatever is eaten after them, Xosha, a San^it Lexicon, Calcutta 1808 ; 

It might be largely cultivated in India. iSvLiw of Jamutavahana 

COLAPORE. SeeKolapore. Two Treltisefo^ the Hindu Law of Inherits 

COLAR LAKE, a marme lagoon of great Calcutta 1810 ; 

1 • 1 , irvvi . ° .V ® £ a -j. i- -n i . ..... 


Translation of the Dayabhuge of Jimutavahana and 
Yajnyavalkya ; 

Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance. 
Calcutta 1810 ; 


extent, lying between Ellore town and the sea. Algebra from the Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bhas- 
Beveral marine lagoons^ known in India as back- cara, London 1817. 

waters, stretch around both sides of the Peninsula In the Asiatic Researches, between 1795 and 
of India; north of Madras are the Ennore and Cbiika 1816, he wrote on the Duties of a Hindu 'SYidow 


and Colar lakes, and there are several south of Enumeration of Indian Classes, Indian M'^ei^-dits 
Madras and on the Malabar coast. Several streams and Measures (1798), Religious Ceremonies of the 
flow into the Colar; and one, the Upputeru, is a Hindus, on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languao-es 


rainy season become part of the lake, and have to on Olibanum, on the Dryobalanops camphora 
be crossed on a palmyra raft. The principal route on the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the Zodiac’ 
across the lake is.from Ellore to Kykalore. From on the Procession of the Equinoxes. ’ 


these two places palmyra rafts ply regularly to 1 


L i^ne rrocession of me hiquinoxes. 

In the Transactions of the Royal As. Society, 

1Q*>G T._. -if Jt . T-r. 1 


convey goods and passengers. The Colar does not 1823 to 1828, on the Philosophy of the Hindus 
extend to Ellore itself, but its edge in the rainy on the Jaina Sect. ’ 

season comes within three or four miles of the He was one of the original founders of the 
town to which there is a fairly good road. The Astronomical Society, and of the Society for the 
lake abounds with fish. Promotion of Oriental Literature, now known as 

CC)LCHICUM AUTUMNALE, Linn. the Royal Asiatic Society. His Sanskrit mss., 

Sorinjau, , . . Arab. | Kuljikoon, Gr. of Arabs, which cost him about £10,000, he presented" to 
Me^ow saffron, . . Eng. | Suranjan-talk, . . Pnes. the E. I. Co. At the time of his death he was a 
The colchicum of medicine is the cormus and Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
see^-ofC. autumnale, and is well described by Dios- Edinburgh, of the Astronomical, Geoloo-ical 
coridM. It was used by the Arabs, and is their Linnmn, and Zoological Societies of LondSi, of 
sonnian ; they give kuljikoon ^ its Greek name, the Royal Academies of Paris and Munich, and of 
Ihe hermodactyls of the later Greeks and Arabs, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg . — Jo Jl 
and the sweet and bitter sorinjan of the Arabs, As. Soc. v. 1839 ; Ed. Beview, 1872 ; Sir J. E. 



COLEBROOKE, Lieutenant R. H. 


: ■ ■ COLO.CASLi ANTIQUORLM. 

Ill ancient times they seem to have inhabited 
the woods from Trichi nopoly to Gape Comorin 
Grme describes them in the middle of the 18th 
century as expert thieves and plunderers ; and tiie 
Jesuit Father Martin says they were very cruel. 
Pennant, in the 18th century, says ‘the adjacent 
countries are covered with thick forests, and little 
cultivated by reason of the savage inhabitants, 
the Polygars and Colleries, who may be truly 
styled “ sylvestres homines.'’ b The Colleries, he 
adds, were predatory, and theif government, as 
also that of the Polygars, feudal. The Colleries 
are in number thirty or forty thousand. Their 
country is hilly. They generally sided with 
Mahomedans and the British in the wars against 


Colehrool'e's Life of 11. T. Colehrool'e, Lond. 
1872 ; Mav Muller's Cldps^ pp. 877-417. 

COLEBROOKB, Lieutenant R. IL, wrote on 
the islands Kankouree and Comarati, As. Res. iv. 
p. 129; Astronomical Observations in the Anda- 
mans, ib. iv. pp. 317, 385; Barren Island, iv. p. 
397 ; Observations on the Course of the Ganges, 

xiL p. 1. ■ 

COLEBROOKIA OPPOSITIFOLTA. SmtJi. 
Pansra, Hind. A large shrub of the Siwalik hills 
and Salt Range, growing up to 4000 feet; wood 
used as fuel, also to make gunpowder charcoal ; 
and the leaves as fodder for cattle, and are applied 
to wounds and bruises. G. ternifolia, Roxh.^ grows 
in the Peninsula. 

COLE HAN, a part of Singbhum occupied by 
the Ho as their proper country. The Golehan is 
divided into Pirlii or districts, each under a 
manki or chief, and each village has its mundah 
or headman.— Da/^o?i, p. 163. 

COLEOPTERA. See Insects. 

COLEROON, the most northern and largest 
branch of the delta of the Cauvery river. The 
Guleroon debouches in lat. 11° 25' 20" N., and 
long. 79° 52' 10" E. Its entrance is marked by a 
gap in tbe trees, and by the four porticos of the 
pagoda of Chellambrum. The Goleroon branch of 
tbe Cauvery is separated from the Cauvery below 
the island of Seringham, near Trichinopoly, and 
after a course of 80 miles (of which it is the 
boundary of this district) falls into the sea near 
Devicottah. An anicut or dam was in the year 
1836 constructed across the Coleroon, by which 
means a large supply of water is turned into the 
two southern taluks of Mannargoody and Ghellam- 
brum, and is of material service to the cultivation. 
The Coleroon anicuts are said to have been origin- 
ally formed in the second century of the Christian 
era. 

COLEUS AMBOINICUS. Lour. 

O. crassifolius, I Plectranthus aromaticus, 

C. aromaticus, ,, } Moxh. 

Pathur chur, . , Beng. j Karpura valli, . , Tel. 

Country borage is a delightfully fragrant plant 
of the Moluccas and the Peninsula of India, and 
grown in gardens. Its leaves are eaten with 
bread and butter, or bruised and mixed with food, 
drink, or medicine. — Voigt. 

COLEUS BARBATUS. Bentli. 

Plectranthus harbatus,J.'«. P. asper, Spreng. 

P. Forskalii, Willd. P. monodelphus, Itoxh. 

P. comosus, Sims. Oeimum asperum, Roth. 

A shrubby plant, with a strong but not dis- 
agreeable smell. Cultivated in gardens all over 
India as greens. The roots are pickled, — O'Sh. 
p. 491. 

COLEUS OSMIRRHIZON. Elliot. 

Hrebera ; Valuka, Sansk. 1 Iribeli Kuru-veru, , Tel. 

It grows in Southern India, where it is culti- 
vated in gardens. Hindu women use the scented 
roots to ornament their hair ; and it is used as a 
drug, and as an offering to idols. 

COLE WORT, a variety of cabbage, Brassica 
oleracea, of little value. — Jaffrey. 

COLLADHI or Koiladdy, a fort on the island 
of Seringham. 

COLLERI, a race occupying the country south 
of Trichinopoly, until the 19fch century, so pre- 
datory, that in the south of the Peninsula of India, 
Colleri became the ordinary designation of a 
thief ; derived from Kallara, thieves, plunderers. 




COLOCASIA ESOULENTA. 


COLOPHONIA. 


eaten. In Burma, « and H supply tlie place of the roots is 2 lbs., and the crops are raised fm™ 

potatoes. N'nvpm W A tj. ■ . ITOm 


potatoes. 
Kalkas; Kur, . 
Kab; Alu, . , 
Ooori Kuchoo, , 
Ashoo ,j , 
Kala, Char ,, , 
Bun „ . 

Being, , , . 
Egyptian Arum 


Arab. Kaladi, . . . Malay. 
Beas. Ghuyan; Kachalu, Panj. 
Beng. I Kuchoo; Kuchwse, Sansk. 

„ I Gahala; Tadala, .Singh. 
„ I Habarala, . . . ,, 

,, I Taro, Kopeh, of S. Seas. 


--- — . uiups cire raisea irom 

NoTember to April. It requires irrigation. The 
Malay, young stalks and leaves are used like spinach or 
’Sansk ^ employed for making the 

:stS bread. It contains much 


Taro, Kopeh, of S. Seas. COLOCASIA NYMPHiEiEPOLIA. JRovle 

nymph^ifolium, I Caladium nymnhS 


1 Sima-Kalangoo, 


Yam, Eddo, Coco, Cocco, „ | Chamakuru; C^ama, Tel. 
Arwi, Hind. I 

This is cultivated in many parts of India, and 


Hoxb. “ * ’ I 6 iiyi»pli2eifolium, 

* * • Beng. I Ohara kanda, , Tet 
W elli ela, . . Maleal. | • IEL . 

This grows in moist parts of Southern India, 


up to 6600 feet in the Panjab^HimalayCrnd ^en nl 

7600 in Chamba and Kulu. It is ^ W. nf said to be used 


7600 in Chamba and Kulu. It is a plant of as food in Mala' 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and the East Indies. pATnpvMm 
Two varieties of it are cultivated near Calcutta, 
the Goori and Ashoo kuchoo ; and three varieties, * 

Kala, Char, and Bun kuchoo, are found wild. Bitter anrieleTi * 
The small offsets of the Goori and Ashoo are Dahak, . , 
planted about the beginning of the rains in May Bitter apple, . 
or J une, in a well-labour^ friable rich soil. The Bitter cucumber, 
roots of Ashoo are taken up about the close of the . . 

year, and those of Goori in February or March.— iiSyim ' 
Prs, Voigt, Itoxh.; Bombay Products; Stewart, Coloquintida, * 
COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. Sch Colocynth, tl 


£ 1 • xf V V ' ac*,iu. uu usea 

as food m Malabar. — Voigt. 

COLOCYNTH, Citrulius colocynthis, Schr. 
Khauzil, . , . Arab. Colocynthis, . , Lat. 

Makhal, . . . , Beng. Beponum pulpa ex- 

Bitter appelen, . Dut. siccata, . . 

Dahak, . , . .Egypt. Cishala indravaruni, 
Bitter apple, . Eng. sInsk. 

Bitter cucumber, . „ Titta commodoo, . Singh. 

C^oloquinte, .... Be, Coloquintidas, . . . Sp. 
Koloqumten, , , Ger. Beycoomuti-kai, , Tam. 

m^ayun, . , , Hind. Varricoomuti-kai, 
Coloquintida, ... It. Bootsa-kai, . . . Tel. 


Arum esculentum, X. I Arisarum ea 

Calla colyptrata, Mach, | Mvm^, 

Arbes; Arbee, . . Arab. Tallas, , , 

Absen ul Fil, . . „ Soorun, , M 

Yu-tu, .... Chin. Kaladi, . . 

Arvi-kibaji, ^ . Dukh. Kuchoo, . . 

Egyptian ginger, . Eng, Taro, . . . 

Eacine elementaire, Fb. Sima-kirai, . 
Chou de Bresie, . „ Gadda kanda, 

Essbare Wurzel, . Ger. Bete, . , . 


man. Coloquintida, ... It. I Bootsa-kai, . . . Tel. 

Colocynth, ^ the Khauzil of the Arabs, has been 
esculentum, medicine from the earliest times, and is 

one of the plants supposed to be the pakyoth or 
. . . Jav, gourd of Scripture. It grows on the sandy 
Mahr.,Hind. lands of the Dekhan, Gujerat, Kaira, Dehli. Dr, 
. . Malay. Burn states that two kinds of colocynth occur 
* * TAmTi* Gujerat, the Cucumis colocynthis, and the C. 

. Tam.* P®^^^<^“Coiocynthis. The colocynth of commerce 
. Tel. dried fruit, peeled and unpeeled, and is 

'ERNATE. brought from the Levant, north of Africa, and 


, Tel. 
Ternate. 


ii , jLitruxATK. wiwu-uu XJ.UUI tuu i-ievaiiii, noriii 01 Airica and 

Ghoya, • . , . Hind, 1 Ahan, Coco, Eddo, W. In. south of Spain. Colocynth is useful for^pro- 
This species is cultivated in Brazil, the East tecting shawls and feathers against insects. Tlie 
and 'W'est Indies, Burma, the Archipelago, and colocynth used in medicine as a hydrogogue 
Polynesia. The root somewhat resembles a pine- cathartic is an extract from the fruit. ’^Thafe 
apple, but is globular. It is rather coarse; but known in India by the Arabic names Indray im 
the natives of India make use of the tubers in and Bislumba, is said to be obtained from the 
curries, etc. This seems to be the plant so largely Citrulius pseudo-colocynthis of Roy le. Colocynth 
used in the West Indies and Polynesia, under the oil is prepared in India from colocynth seeds.— 
names coco, eddo, and taro. It is a valuable Bot. ; Royle^ Mat. Med. ; Spry. 
root, shaped somewhat like a yam, and when well COLOMBO, the seat of government in Ceylon 

boiled and afteiwrards roasted, is not inferior kas a population of about 40,000. It is on the 


to a yam in taste. It is a common food of the 
inhabitants of Tra van core, where there is a 
superior variety of it, with broad, purple-coloured 


west co^t of the island, in lat. 6° 56' N., long. 
79 63' E., and exports largely to Europe. 


v/A wiicjic wxcxe iH a, • -o., auu expurts jargejy to iiiixrope. 

superior variety of it, with broad, purple-coloured Colombo is mentioned in Singhalese historicai 
leaves. The Warriah (Ooriah?) in the Gan- annals so early as a.d. 496 ; the name is said to 
jam Circars call it Cutchoo ; the Malays of the signify a seaport. But this and Coveiong, south of 
Extern islands hold it in high estimation. Madras, and Quilon of the western coast, are all 
Niebuhr ^ says it is produced in abundance in the same name, ‘ Kulam.^ It was visited by the 
marshy situations in Arabia, as well as in Egypt. Portuguese a.d. 1505, and occupied by them in 
Eumphius says : ‘ Nutrimentum est catholicum in 1638; but they were expelled by the Dutch in 
orientalibus hisce insulis et tanquam utilissima 1666, who in turn surrendered it to the British 
regionis censetur planta eodem modo, quo ab on the 16th February 1796. 
antiquis jam fuid temporibus in Egypto, licet ibi COLOMBO ROOT. 

haberetur cibus rusticorum, ac forte per saracenos Colombo wortel, . Dut. Kaiz de Caliimba Port 
ejus usus mnotuit. Occidentalibus Africse et Racine de Calombo, Fr. Kalambu khu . ’! Singh’ 
Europse partibus, ita ut baud inepte .^thiopum wpzel, . Ger. Eaiz de Colombo, . Sp! 

panisvocari posset.— Fofot; Ja/frew. Columbu ver, . . Tam! 


panisvocari posset.— Voigt; Jaffrey, 
COLOCASIA INDICA. Roxb, 

Arum Indicum, Xown, Moxh.y W. le, 

Man kiichu, . . Beng* | Tota calir akkisa, . Tel. 


Kadice di Columbo, . It. Columbu veru. , Tel. 
Earn mb of Mozambique. ' 

The Colombo plant is the Cocculus palmatus. 
R grows wild on the coast of Mozambique, and at 

OribA in 1 T'qo+ i. .Jii* , 


This is cultivated iu India, K Australia, and S. oj;oln is “Sated te 

Sea Islands, where its esculent steins and pendu- the Mauritius. The root is imported into Bombay 

cSooT^A to Europe, and iLZhZteSn 

TTh-i ml™ tte medicme for its powerful antiseptic, tonic, and 

J)i]i Islands is called ndalo or taro. There is astringent pronerties— TIL rw/Zocl- 
a water and a land variety, the former of which is COLOPHONIA is'in French Bois de dlonhane 
the more usually grown. The average weight of ' To this genus De Candolle refers the tree pfoduc- 


COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS. 

ing the Bois de Colopliane of the island of Mau- 
ritius, and calls it C. Mauritiana. 

COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS, a huge fossiliand 
tortoise, discovered by Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby 
Cautley in 1835 in the tertiary strata of the 
Siwalik Hills, skirting tlie southern foot of the great 
Himalayan chain. They were found associated 
with the remains of four extinct species of masto- 
don and elephant, species of rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tami^, horse, anoplotherium, camel, giraife, siva- 
therium, and a vast number of other mammalia, 
including four or five species of quadrumana; 
also a great number of reptilian forms, such as 
crocodiles and land and fresh-water tortoises. 
Some of the crocodiles belong to extinct species, 
but others appear to be absolutely identical with 
species now living in the rivers of India, in par- 
ticulp, to the Crocodiius longirostris, between the 
emtio g forms of which, and heads dug out of the 
Siwalik Hills, no difference is detected. The same 
result applies to the existing Emys tectum, 
common species in all parts of India. A very 
perfect fossil specimen, presenting the greater part 
of the evidence of the dermal scutes, is undistin- 
giiishable from the living forms, not varying more 
from these than they do among each other. Prof. 
Thomas Bell considers that there are no characters 
shown by the fossil, to justify its separation from 
the living, Emys tectum, now a common species 
found in all par fcs of India. There are therefore fair 
grounds for entertaining the belief as probable, 
that the Colossochelys atlas may have lived down 
to an early period of the human epoch, and become 
extinct since, — 1st, from the fact that other Che- 
lonian species and crocodiles, contemporaries of 
the Colossochelys in the Siwalik fauna, have sur- 
vived ; 2d, from the indications of mythology in 
regard to a gigantic species of tortoise in India. 
One in the British Museum is 14 feet in transverse 
circumference, and is 9 feet long.— /l^. Soc. 
Ben, No. 247 of 1856. See Tortoise. 

COLOUE. 


GOLOUE. 


Colore, 

Colol, 


It. 

Sp. 


Oouleur, . . . . Fr. 

Farbe, Geb. 

Bang, . . Hind.jPers. 

White is the mourning colour of the Mahoine- 
dans of Persia and in India, and of the Hindus, 
Parsees, and Chinese. Blue with Hindus is an 
unlucky colour. No one will buy a ruby or garnet 
with a bluish tinge. But the celestial blue is the 
imperial colour of the Mongols and Chinese. The 
colour affected by Hindu, and in Burma by 
Buddhist, religious mendicants, is a dull orange. 
In the ceremonies of marriages of Hindus, and 
on other similar happy occasions, red -coloured 
clothes must be worn, and the invitation cards 
must be red-coloured. 

Sir George Bird wood tells us that of all artistic 
powers, that of colour, in its highest harmonies, 
is the most difficult to teach. Though general 
principles can be imparted by scientific rules, the 
power of colouring beautifully is undoubtedly 
one rarely attained. It seems to prevail in races 
as a special gift. It exists where the knowledge 
of form is unknown. It accompanies an un- 
conscious sympathy with nature. Many actually 
savage nations colour their cloths or wraps or 
mats harmoniously, though absolutely devoid of 
social or mental cultivation, Europe may culti- 
vate the study of colour, and understand its laws ; 
but in textiles of all kinds, from carpets to 
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^ssamer muslins, and gold and silver tissues, 
the traditional taste of oriental nations remains 
unattainable by Europeans. In their silk and 
woollen fabrics, their metal work and other 
manufactures, there is an inherent feelingfor, and 
power of producing harmony in, the distribution 
of colour, and in surface decoration. He tells us 
that in the colouring of carpets of India, full 
Indian red, broken by fiowers or conventional 
leaves, in which orange predominates, forms a 
leading featoe. A cool, low blue, a green of 
similar gravity of hue, and soft creamy white, 
complete the palette of the Indian designers of 
these fabrics. European purchasers have intro- 
duced changes into these oriental designs, but 
only to occasion losses of the exquisite harmony 
of the native arrangements of form and colour. 
Oriental colouring in textile fabrics seems to 
result from a gift to the various races that pro- 
duce them. The native designers proceed in 
accordance with immemorial traditions, and with 
a certainty that resembles instinct. Their shawls 
are the finest textures, if not the most artistic 
products, of the loom. As studies of colour, the 
shawls of India have no rivals in the range of 
textile fabrics. The most celebrated of these 
productions are produced in Kashmir from the 
finest wool. The fineness and softness of its 
fibre retain colours of the most intense and deli- 
cate hue. Lakes, yellows, blues, orange, greens 
of several tints, rich and vivid ; white, soft and 
iow^ of tone, and absolute black, enable the 
designers to make up endless combinations. The 
designs in all Kashmir shawls are very similar to 
each other, with a cone or an occasional peacock 
amongst the rolling curves, and with the borders 
of the brightest colours. India also, though not 
manufacturing ■ shawls, produces woven tissues, 
some embroidered, and some the work of the loom 
only, of a splendour unknown to European 
weavers. , The gold and white, gold and purple, 
white and silver muslins, for colour, taste, and 
delicacy of arrangement, are amongst the artistic 
triumphs of the Indian loom. Some of them are 
of a gossamer transparency, intended for ladies’ 
dresses. 

for the lacqtier-ware of India are 
used in the Panjab by the kharati or wood-turner, 
to colour his ware when the turning process is 
complete. The stick consists of shell -lac, melted 
down with a certain proportion of wax and 
sulphur, and coloured by various simple or com- 
pound colours. They are applied by the hand. 
The cmerator holds the colour-stick against the 
turned wood object while revolving rapidly; the 
heat produced by the friction melts the lac, and 
the colour is deposited on the surface of the wood. 
The skill and fancy of the operator directs him 
either in laying on a uniform layer of colour, or else 
putting it on in little spots or touches, by allowing 
the colour-stick only very lightly to touch the 
revolving wood, thus producing either a smooth 
uniform colour, or the pretty mottled appearance 
so often observed in lacquered ware. Two or 
three different colour-sticks are often applied, 
giving the whole a marbled appearance of great 
beauty. The colour thus applied is spread, fined, 
and polished, by pressing the edge against the 
turned object while revolving. The final polish 
is given by a rag with a little oil. The principal 
colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment, red lead, 




OOLOITIL 


COLTSFOOT. 


green made of orpiment and Prussian blue, dark 
blue, indigo or Prussian, black, white, brown or 
gold colour, light-blue or ultramarine. 

Colours for enamels * — Yitreous masses are em- 
ployed by the minakar, or enameller on silver, 
etc. The colours are principally green and blue, 


WilUams* Middle Kingdom; PoioeWs Handbook; 
SIit's Chinese ; Madras Ex. Jut. Rep. 

COLQUHOIJN. In 1882, Messrs. Colquhoun 
and Wahab crossed China from Canton to Burma. 
Mr. Wahab subsequently died. They found 
the river Canton navigable by light - draught 


salts of iron and copper diffused through vitreous steamers for 400 miles to the upper portion of 
matter; a yellowish colour also is produced by the gorges and rapids ; and numerous fine cities 
litharge. The manufacture consists in taking a in Yun- nan, now fast decaying, owing to the 
silver or metal vase, having the pattern of leaves Mahomedan rebellion driving the traffic to the 
or flowers worked on it in relief, and filling the Yang-tze river. The Yun-nan country is a moun- 
holiows with enamel in a melted state. The colours tainous plateau about 6000 feet high, with ranges 
used are blue, green, and red. The art of making of 15,000 feet in the north, falling to 9000 in the 


this material is known in Lahore, Multan, and 
other places. 

Chinese red colour is made from Taow-fau, or 


south. Its scenery, climate, peoples, languages, 
and costumes change rapidly. ISiiimerous fine 
cities attest the former prosperity of the popula- 


copperas- Their mode of jDreparation is by putting tion. Opium, minerals, and tea are the main 
a pound of copperas into a crucible, over which exports; .the imports were cotton from l-iaos and 
another crucible is luted, having a small hole in Bhamo, English salt and piece-goods from the 
it, which is lightly covered over; around these latter place, and large caravans from Tibet, con- 
they pile charcoal, and enclose the whole within veying tea. The portion of Yun-nan west of Tali 
bricks, when they fire the charcoal, and as soon had been a stronghold of Mahomedanism before 
as the fumes issuing from the aperture in the and during the late rebellion. Traces of its rule 
crucible become of a light colour, a small quan- were found in these places, in the greatly superior 
tity of the copperas is taken therefrom, laid upon architecture, and especially in the decoration of 
fir-wood, and moistened with water ; if the colour the buildings, both private and sacred. A con- 
then prove to be a bright red, they remove the siderable portion of the population of the plain, 
fire; if not, they allow the copperas to remain sparse as it is, is still Mahomedan, and the doe- 
subjected to the heat until it assumes that colour, trines of Islam are taught in some of the schools 
and then remove the fire. When the crucibles of Mong-hoa. The aborigines in this region, 
are cool, a cake is found in the lower one, but the dwelling chiefly in the hills and hill-valleys, are 
finest colour is encrusted on its sides and on the mostly Lo-lo in the northern portion, while Han- 
bottom of the upper crucible, which is kept jen prevail in the south ; although Lo-lo, Ka-tu, 
separate from the cake ; the pound of copperas Oni or Hami, and Pai are plentiful, among whom 
produces about four ounces of colour. a few Kut-sung and Pa-tu are found. To the 

Chinese white colour is made from calcined south and south-west of Tali the Lo-lo are most 
translucent flint, to an ounce of the powder of numerous, while round the Tali lake the Min-cliia 


which they add an equal quantity of white lead. 
Chinese green is beautiful. It is prepared with 


tribe (literally, native family) is alone found. 
The Lis-sou, a division of the Lo-lo, are to be met 


one part of powdered calcined flint, two parts of with to the N.W. of Tali. I-jen and I-chia are 


white lead, and six parts of the scales of well 
hammered copper. 


names applied by the Chinese and others to the 
Lo-lo. They mean ‘ savage people ’ and ^ savage 


Chinese inolet is produced by adding an addi- family,’ which is also the complimentary term in 
tional quantity of the prepared white to the green, use by the Chinese for Europeans. Mr. Colquhoun 
Chinese yellow is made by combining equal met with Lo-lo, — often black and white tribes, — 


portions of prepared white and red. 

Liu is the powder blue of Chinese commerce. 


Tou-lao, Poula, Liiiig-jen, You-jen, Miao (black 
and white), and Pai, as well as others of less 


It is the Pien-t’sing stone, an azure mineral, pro- importance. I-bang is a Laos district tributary 
bably arseniuret of cobalt, roasted and powdered, to China, situated seven stages south-east of Ssu- 
Ali these various colours are used by the china- mao, and supplies most of the so-called Puerli tea. 
ware painters, having been previously dissolved in At Talifii the aboriginal people met with were 
gum-water, to which they occasionally add salt- hospitable, pleasant, and kind. The ex] 3 lorers 
petre, copperas, or white lead. The colours are left Tali at the end of May, pursued their way 
laid on after the first baking and varnishing of to Bhamo by the route followed by Mar^^ary 
the china-ware, but the beauty and depth of the M‘Carthy, Gill, and lastly by Soltau and Steven- 
colounng is imperceptible imtil after the second son. Yung-chang, the Yochan of Marco Polo, 


baking. 

Black china-ware.^ the Ow-mi-ew, ornamented 
with gold,^ is very much prized in China. To make 


and the westernmost prefectoral city of China, 
was reached on the 7 th of June 1882. 

COLTS are taken in tribute by several Eastern 


it, they mix three ounces of azure and seven of the races, and in the ancient Persian empire the tribute 
oil of stones ; this is laid on the ware, and when of the distant satrapies was of this kind. Armenia, 
perfectly dry it is baked, after which the gold is according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual 
laid on, and the vessel is re-baked. tribute of twentv thousand colts. Tin to a. recant 


d on, and the vessel is re-baked. tribute of twenty thousand colts. Up to a recent 

tracked porcelain^ the To-wi-kie, is a porcelain date, the princes of Amber received as tribute all 
prep^ed simply by varnishing the vessels with the colts reared on one of their estates. Many of 
a whitish ash-coloured varnish, made from calcined the Persian horses which were brought to India up 


translucent white pebbles ; this has the property to the middle of the 19 th century, were supposed 
ot marbLng and veming the ware, and giving it to be tribute horses.— Tod’s Rajasthan, ii. p. 
an appearance as if it had been fractured into 390. 

many pieoes which had been carefully reunited. COLTSFOOT. Kwan-tung-hwa, Chin. In 
>.»» i, M. M. C.; Jamesons Journal, 1868; China two varieties occur, one with large flowers, 
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COLUBRIDA\ 

wiiich, as also the leaves, are smoked in lieu of 
tobacco. — Smith. 

COLUBRIDiE, a family of snakes, the last of 
the sub-order Colubriiia of Br. J. E. Gray, The 
Colubrina include the families Hydrida, Boidge, 
and Colubridse. See Reptiles. 

GOLUBBINA ASIATIC A./ R. Brown. ■ 
Ceanothus AsiaticuSjj&inw. I 0. .capsularis, 

The Asiatic red-wood is a large shrub with pale 
greenish flowers, belonging to the natural order 
Rhamnacese. Other two shrubs of this genus 
are 0. Nepalensis of Kepal and C. macrophylla of 
Martaban. — R. Broivn; Voigt. 

OOLUMBA, a genus of birds belonging to the 
family Oolumbidse and order Gemitores. G. inter- 
media, 0. rupestris, 0. leuconota, occur in India, 
G. aromatica, G. coronata, and G. carpophaga have 
been referred toother genera. The most common 
in; India is the— 

Golumba intermedia, the blue pigeon or pagoda 
pigeon. 

C. livia, mr., 

Kabiitar, . * . Hind. | Kovil pora, * . , Tam. 
Tarivi, .... Mahr. | Gudi piirai, . , . Tel. 

They congregate in large numbers, and breed 
wherever they can find suitable spots, on pagodas,' 
mosques, and tombs. The Indian blue |)igeon 
differs from the 0. livia of Europe, North x^sia 
to Japan, and N. Africa, only in having an ash- 
colonred instead of a pure -white rump. The 
G. livia of Europe, or rock-pigeon, with its sub- 
species, is the parent form of all domesticated 
pigeons. Of these there are at least 150 varieties, 
in four groups. 

The first group consisting of the German, 
Butch, and English pouters. . 

A second group includes the Eali-par, Murassa, 
Bussora, dragon, and English carrier ; the Baga- 
dot hen, Scanderoon pigeon, cygne rients, the 
Tronfo, and the Bank. 

The third group includes the Java and English 
fantail, the Turbit and African owl ; the Persian 
Lotan ; common and short-faced tumblers *, the 
Indian frill-back and jacobin. 

The fourth group includes the dovecot pigeon, 
swallow, spot, nun, English frill-back, laugher, 
and trumpeter. 

Br. Jerdon thus arranges the Gemitores or 
pigeons, syn. Columbse, Latham: — 

Fam. Treronidie. 

Suh-fam. Green pigeons ; genera, Treron, Crocopus, 
Osmotreron, Sphenocercns. 

Suh-fam, Carpopliagmse, fruit pigeons; genus, Car- 
X:)ophaga, 

Fam. Columhidee. 

Suh-fa7ii. Palumbinae, -wood pigeons ; genera, Also- 
comus, Palumbus, Palumboena, Coliimba. 

Suh-fam. Macropyginte, Cuckoo ^ doves ; genus, Maccro- 
pygia. 

Suh-fam. Turturinoe, turtle-doves ; genus, Turtur. 
Suh-fam. Goiirid^, ground doves. 

Suh-fam. Phapince, ground doves ; genus, Calcophaps 
Indicus. 

Pigeons, doves, and turtles are abundant in 
Southern Asia and the Indian Archipelago. — 
Jerdon; Blytli; Daricin. 

COLUMBUS. Ghristo]>her Columbus, a Genoese, 
and famous navigator, with a fleet fitted out by 
the king of Spain, discovered America on the 
12th October 1492. America had been discovered 
A.D. 986 by Bjarni Herjulfson; and in A.D. 994 
Leif Erikson afterwards reached its shores, some- 
where between Boston and New York* But the 


COMBACONUM. 

memory of these discoveries iml passed away; and 
on Friday, August 2, 1492, Columbus set sail 
from Palos, steering to the west, to reach, in his 
belief, the East Indies. It was chiefly by the aid 
of the Pinzon family, a seafaring Spanish house, 
that he was able to get up the expedition. At 
midnight of the 11th October, a sailor descried 
the island, on which Columbus landed at day- 
break of the 12th, and named it San Salvador. 
It is now called Watling Island. He had carried 
with him a letter to the khan of Tartary from 
the king of Spain, and he died in the belief that 
he had reached the eastern shores of Asia, and 
hence gave it the name of ‘ West Indies.’ By an 
ordonnance of 4th May 1498, tlie Pope comfirmed 
the king of Spain in the sovereignty of America, and 
strictly prohibited all persons to touch at any port 
within a line drawn from pole to pole 100 leagues 
westward of the Azores ; and the Portuguese were 
to possess all eastward of this line. But when 
Magellan, sailing westward as a servant of the king 
of Spain, discovered the Philippine Islands in 1521, 
the Pope’s demarcation was rendered useless, and 
Spain and Portugal came into collision. 

COLVILLE, W. H., author of Notes on the 
Geology and Botany of the Coast between Bandar 
Abbas and Jaslik ; do. between Shiraz and 
Bushahr; do., island of Kishm ; do. around the 
head of the Persian Gulf, in 1863. 

COLYMBIDiB, a family of swimming birds, 
now classed with the Natatores as Podicipidse. The 
species of Podiceps are called Grebes. Tliey 
haunt the sea as well as the rivers, are excellent 
swimmers, and dive frequently. They feed on 
small fishes, frogs, crustaceans, and insects; and 
their nests, formed of a large quantity of grass, 
etc., are generally placed among reeds and carices, 
and rise and fall with the water. 

COLZA OIL, oils of Brassica campestris and B. 
oleifera. . 

GOMALA or Kamala. Hind. The lotus ; 
jironounced Kawal. Aran-kawal, the lotus of the 
desert, from Aranya (Sanskrit), a waste, and 
Comala, lotus. By the spelling it should be called 
Arancomala, but the pronunciation is as above. 

COMANES, a city mentioned by Ptolemy, sup- 
posed to be Nagara, near Cambay, now in ruins. 

COMANI, a branch of the Kathi tribe of 
Saurashtra, whose pallia, or funeral monumental 
Xrillars, are seen in groups at every town and 
village. Abul Ghazi describes a famous tribe in 
Kharazra, the ancient Chorasmia, called Coman i, 
the remains of which were expelled by Chengiz 
Khan ; and the royal author adds, ‘ Urgens was 
not always the capital ; and Abulfada tells us 
Gath, also, spelt Kaht, ill lat. 41^ 45' N., was 
formerly the metropolis.’— i. p. 59. 

COMARASAMY^j a hill south of Ramanmalai 
hill, 30 miles west of Bellary, overlooking the 
valley of Sundur, used as a sanatorium. 

OOMARI, mentioned in the Periplus, is Cape 
Comorin. See Kumari. 

OOMATESWARA, a colossal Jain figure, 
known by this name, stands in front of a temple 
at Sravana Belgola ; another colossal Jaina statue 
is at Earkala in S. Oanara. 

COMATULJS, the feather stars of naturalists, 
found in the Eastern seas.— 

COMBACONUM, in Tanjore, 175 miles S. from 
Madras, a large, populous town. In ancient times 
, the Chola kings were settled in Tanjore and Com- 








COMBERMERE. 


COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


bacontim, in anrl near the Cauvery and Colerim 
rivers, and, as some suppose, gave their name to 
the Coromandel coast. This town is built close 
to the river Cauvery. It has 12 pagodas, and in 
Hindu estimation is a very sacred place, celebrated 
for its learning. Brick remains of the palace of 
the Ghola are found near Combaconum. 

COMBERMERE. Stapleton Cotton, afterwards 
Lord Combermero, accompanied his regiment, the 
6th Dragoon Guards, to Flanders in 1793. From 
the conquest of the Cape he proceeded to India, 
and he was in command of the 15th Light 
Dragoons in the year 1796, and was present at 
Maliavelly and Seringapatam. Returning as a 
colonel after ten years^ service, he married the 
eldest daughter of the third Duke of Newcastle in 
1801 ; and was at the head of his brigade of the 
14th and 16th Light Dragoons at Oporto and 
Talavera. In 1809 Sir Stapleton Cotton was 
created locally a Lieutenant-General, and placed 
at the head of the whole allied cavalry. He was 
in the retreat from Almeida, and subsei^ently 
at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, El Bodon, 
the Pyrenees, Orthes, and at the battle of 
Toulouse. For his services in the Peninsula he 
was created a peer, and received the thanks of tbo 
British Parliament. In 1814 he married a second 
time, Miss Greville. Lord Combermere went to 
the West Indies as Governor of Barbadoes in 
1817, and as Commander-in-chief of the forces 
in the islands at the end of the American war. 
He served in India as Commander-in-chief ; and 
in 1825-26 he stormed and took Bhurtpnr. 

COMBOY. Singh. A waist-cloth resembling 
a petticoat, worn by the Singhalese. 

COMBRETACEiE. R. Br. The inyrabolan 
tribe of plants, consisting of trees or shrubs, 
simple or climbing, of 22 genera, and about 140 
species in Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, the 
Society Islands, China, and 64 in the East Indies, 
viz. 23 Terminalia, 25 Combretum, 2 Poivrea, 
2 Getonia, 2 Quisciualis, 4 Anogeissus, 2 Lumnit- 
zera. The various species of Terminalia yield 
several valuable economic products; the Ano- 
gei^us and Lumitzera useful woods, and Quisqualis 
fruits excellent vermifuge. Terminalia beilerica 
gives a good serviceable wood where elasticity and 
strength are required. The withes of two species 
of the Combretum are extensively employed in 
the place of iron stretchers for the mouths of the 
leathern buckets used in drawing water from wells. 
Combretum ovalifolium, rotundifolium, costatum, 
acuminatum, Chinense, and extensum occur in 
India. — Mason j Voigt; Roxh. 

COMBS. 


carried, the size of the back comb worn by ladies 
has never attained that of the Singhalese men, 
who also wear a narrow, long, bent comb across 
the fore part of the head. "Five pounds even is 
a moderate price for a tortoiseshell back comb, 
which increases in value according to the size and 
quality of the shell. Hair-pins of tortoiseshell 
are worn by the women, gold and silver being 
substituted for full dress. These hair-pins are 
among the articles purchased by passengers. A 
comb is always part of the belongings of the 
darvesh of Central Asia. — Faulkner; liolide^ MS. ; 
McCulloch. 

COMILLAH, the chief civil station of Tiperah. 

COMMANDMENTS of the southern Buddhists 
are ten in number. Amongst them, — Kill not, 
Steal not, Commit not adultery, Lie not, Take 
nothing that intoxicates. 

COMMELYNACE.^, the spider- wort tribe of 
plants, comprising the genera Aneilema, Campelia, 
Gommelyna, Cyanotis, Murdannia, Pollia, and 
Tradescantia. Wight describes Gommelyna Beu- 
galensis, cristata, nan a, papilionacea, polyspatha, 
and scapiflora. C. cmspitosa occurs in Burma ; 
and Dr. Honigberger received C, nudi flora from 
the Himalayas under the name of Kandoolee. The 
rhizomes of some species are starchy, and are 
eaten. G. Rumphii is used in India as an emena- 
gogue. — ir. Ic. ; RiddclL 

GOMMELYNA BENGALENSIS. Morrison. 
Ho-tan-t’u, . . . Chin. \ Kan churn, kaniiraka, Hd. 

Has small blue flowers. — Sinith. 


GOMMELYNA COMMUNIS. Linn. 


Calf grass, . . 

Vatsa priam, 
Kanang kirai, . 
Kunnu kattf ijillu, 


Eng. 
Sansk. 
. Tam. 


Venna-devi kura, 
Niru kassuvu, . 
Yenna miidra, . 
Yennavedara, . 


Tel. 

5> 

)» 


Its succulent leaves arc used by the Hindus for 
feeding young calves when they wish to wean 
them from their milk. The plant has a small 
delicate blue flower, and is found growing on the 
banks of watercourses, along which it spreads 
rapidly, sending suckers into the ground. Found 
in lawns. The leaves are used by the natives 
mixed with other greens. — AuisUe; Jaffrey. 

GOMMELYNA MEDICA. Smitr^ TheT’sun- 
tung of the Chinese. Its tubers are used as n 
cooling medicine. The same name is given to the 
roots of the Ophiopogon Japonicus, and of a 
species of Aneilema. — Smith, 

GOMMELYNA OBLIQUA. —? IstheXanjura 
and Kana of Hindustan. The root of this plant 
is edible. 


GOMMELYNA POLYGAMA. Smith. 
Yah-chili-ts’au, . CHIN. 1 Chuli-yeh-ts’ai, , Chin. 


Kammen, . 
Peignes, . 
Kamme, . 
Kunghi, . 
Peltini, 
Pectines, . 


Dut, 
. Fr. 
Geb. 
Hind. 
It, 


Lat. 


Sisir, Garu, 
Pentes, . 
Grebnii, . 
Peines, . 
Shipu, . 
Duveiina, 


Malay. 
Port. 
. Bus. 
. Sp. 
Tam. 
. Tel. 


Combs for cleaning and adjusting the hair are 
formed of horn, bone, tortoiseshell, wood, etc. 
In Ceylon, the marginal pieces of tortoiseshell 
are also used at Point de Galle in the manufacture 
of bracelets ; and necklaces, formed of a chain of 
shell resembling amber in appearance, bear a 
higher price than such as are formed of the darker 
shell. In Ceylon, tortoiseshell combs are w’orn 
by men as well as women. In the numerous 
excesses into which European costume has been 
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The duck’s foot grass or spider-wort. In China 
is much cultivated as a pot herb, which is eaten 
in spring. The juice of the flower is used as a 
bluish pigment in painting upon transparencies. 
-^Smiih. 

COMMERCE. From the earliest historic times, 
products from the S.E. of Asia have been carried 
to the west by the same sea routes as are now 
followed, or have been, as now, carried across the 
deserts of Central Asia and through the passes in 
its mountain ranges. 

The earliest route between Europe and India of 
which there is any record in the works of Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, Pliny, and others, was by the Red 
Sea. Even before the building of Troy, spices, 
drugs, and many other kinds of merchandise were 
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sent from the East by this route. The ships 
coming from the Indian seas landed their cargoes 
at Arsinoe (Suez), from whence they were carried 
by caravans to Oassou, a city on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. The distance from Arsinoe to 
Cassou was about 105 miles. According to Strabo, : 
this route was twice altered in search of a more 
commodious one. Sesostris of Egypt started the 
idea to which M. de Lesseps in the Christian year of 
1869 gave eifect. The Egyptian monarch caused a 
canal to be cut from the Red Sea to a branch of the 
Nile, and had ships built for carrying the traffic, 
but for some reason the enterprise did not succeed. 
In 1 Kings ix. 26, also, it is mentioned that about 
lOOO B.G., Solomon king of Israel ‘ made a navy of 
ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside E loth, on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.’ And 
these ships brought gold, silver, and precious 
stones from Ophir and Tarshish in such quantities, 
that king Solomon ‘ exceeded all the kings of the 
earth for riches.’ Silver was so plentiful at his 
court, that it was ‘accounted nothing of.’ The 
king’s drinking-cups were made of pure gold, and 
Ms shields were covered with beaten gold. We 
are distinctly told that the navy of Tarshish 
brought ‘ gold and silver, ivory and apes and I 
peacocks,’ and Ophir has been supposed to have 
been some district or port in India. The Tarshish 
fleet is said to have arrived at Ezion-geber only 
once every three years, from which we may 
infer that the voyage was a considerable one, or 
that the ships had to go with the S. W. monsoon 
and return with the N.E. winds, or made a 
trafficking voyage from one place to another, until 
the one cargo was sold and another shipped. 
Neither place has been identified. Had the ships 
visited the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, or 
Borneo, they would have known of the Simia 
satyrus (the orang-utan of Malacca and Sumatra, 
themiaof Borneo), or seen the Siamanga syndac- 
tyla, the long arms of which measure five feet six 
inches across in an adult about three feet high. 
As at the present day, the ancient mariners boldly 
crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached Muziris, a 
jx>rt on the Malabar coast of India, in a voyage of 
forty days, or about the middle of September, 
and they left India on their return at the end of 
December. The races ruling in Mesopotamia, on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, the Akkad and 
the Phoenicians, also prosecuted the Eastern trade. 

The land routes have varied with the revolutions 
that have raised and swept away^the military rulers. 
They have, at times, led through the deserts of 
Africa, have crossed the immense steppes of High 
Asia, and over the passes in its mountain ranges, 
and, as at the present day, caravans of camels, 
with their bales and chests bound with cords, as 
describedin Ezekiel, trailed their long lengths along. 
Pliny (lib. vi. c. 4) particularly describes one route. 
‘Having arrived at Bactra,’ he observes, ‘the 
merchandise then descends the Icarus as far as 
the Oxus, and thence are carried down to the 
Caspian. They then cross that sea to the mouth 
of the Cyrus (the Kur), where they ascend that 
river, and, on going on shore, are transported by 
land for five days to the banks of the Phasis 
(Rion), where they once more embark, and are 
conveyed down to the Euxine.’ 

In the days of Augustus, Aldus Gellius de- 
scribed the caravans of Arabia a& being like armies 
in magnitude. The time and course of each 


caravan was marked by the convenience of mer- 
chants and the position of watering-places. Each 
had its fixed time of starting, its invariable daily 
halting -places, its entrepots, and its points of 
junction with other caravans who would join it 
for protection. 

At one time two great lines of caravans started 
from Yemen. The one proceeded from Hadra- 
maut by Oman, and took the line of the Persian 
Gulf; the other came by the Hejaz along the 
coast of the Red Sea, and arrived at Petra, and 
from hence bifurcated off into two roads, the one 
going to Gaza and the other to Damascus. From 
Yemen to Petra the time of the caravan march was 
seventy days ; and the stations of the present day 
are the same as those described by Athenodorus, and 
were probably the same in the days of Ishmael and 
Abraham. The Maadite tribes found in this traffic 
an immense field of employment. Some let their 
camels for hire, some acted as guides, some secured 
protection in return for payments of money, some 
engaged themselves in traffic. Some revolution 
interrupted this caravan trade ; the vast cities 
which maintained their enormous prosperity by 
the passage of caravans fell into decay ; but re- 
mains of colonnades, temples, and amphitheatres 
excite the traveller’s admiration and surprise, 
amid the sands of the Hauran and the deserts east 
of the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias. Pal- 
myra, Philadelphia, and the cities of the Decapolis 
were the northern stations or termini of the great 
caravan road from Petra to Damascus. But the 
position of Petra was peculiarly adapted to ad- 
vance it to that incredible degree of opulence 
which won the admiration of visitors in the days 
of Greece and Rome, which was described by 
Athenodorus the Stoic, and which, after having 
been forgotten in the desert for centuries, still 
exists, within its rock ramparts and its richly 
chiselled and stately pillars and edifices, to astonish 
and instruct the modern traveller. Petra, in fact, 
was one of the chief points of junction of the 
great caravan traffic, and it was here that the 
cargo of the caravan changed hands from the 
carriers of the southern to those of the northern 
merchants. 

With the fall of the mighty Roman empire, the 
routes by the Red Sea and Arabia seem to have 
been abandoned ; and centuries afterwards, when 
the Genoese engaged in commerce and navigation, 
a former trade route had been reopened up be- 
tween India and Europe. The merchandise from 
the western part of India was now carried up the 
river Indus as far as it was navigable, and then 
across country, through Samarcand, to the river 
Oxus, down which it was shipped to the Caspian 
Sea. In like manner the merchandise from China 
and the Moluccas was shipped across the Bay of 
Bengal, and up the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and 
then carried overland to the Cxus. Samarcand 
was then a great emporium, and the merchants of 
India, Turkey, and Persia met there to exchange 
their wares. The ships sailed across the Caspian 
to the port of Astracan, at the mouth of the Volga. 
Thence the goods were carried up the river to the 
city of Novgorod, in the province of Reizan (a 
city that must have been considerably to the south 
of the famous Nijni Novgorod of to-day), then 
overland for some miles to the river Don, where 
they were loaded in barks and carried down stream 
to the Sea of Azof, and on to the port of Caffa or 
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Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belonged at that’ describe in these regions a state of things' much 
time to the Genoese, and they came there in their superior to what we have since known of them, 
galliasses to fetch Indian commodities, which they They describe the region near the coast north of 
distributed throughout Europe. In the reign of the limits of Cape Colony as occupied by well- 
Commodita, emperor of Armenia, a better route settled kingdoms, some ruled oyer by Arabs, some 
was followed, by the merchandise being transported by natives, and all enjoying a tolerably advanced 
from the Caspian Sea through Georgia to the city state of civilisation. The European traders did not 
of Trebizond on the Black Sea, whence it was contribute to the peace and happiness of this region, 
shipped to all parts of Eui’ope. This was doubt- The stronghold of Captain Kyd is shown still in 
less the orighi of the connection of the Armenians the neighbourhood of Johanna, and his castle 
with the trade of India. So highly was this route was certainly built about that time. A system of 
approved of, that another Armenian emperor is plunder prevailed. The power of the Portuguese 
said to have actually begun to cut a canal, 120 was much crippled by their rivals, but when they 
miles in length, from the Caspian to the Mack were on the mainland they did nothing but turn 
Sea, for the greater convenience of the trade, but their attention to the capture and sale of slaves ; 
the author of this scheme was slain and the enter- commerce dwindled, and the country sank. The 


prise fell through. 

After a time the Yenetians came upon the scene, 


early Portuguese maps show that the country 
which in those older maps was represented as filled 


and took up a new and much shorter trade route with towns, has in the later ones been set down 
to India, that down the river Euphrates,— a route as almost unknown. 

which even at the present day is believed by some The people who have now the most influence in 
to be the best that could be selected for communi- commerce, and carry on by far the largest trade, 
cation between India and Europe. The Venetian are the Asiatics from the north-west coast of India. 


merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli; thence 
their goods were carried in caravans to Aleppo, 
which was a famous mart, and whose reputation 
Shakespeare did not fail to notice. From Aleppo 


They are of different tribes. None of them can 
tell very accurately when they began to come to 
ilfrica to trade. They do not bring their wives 
and families with them, but are generally young 


the caravans made their way to Bir on the banks men who trade on the coast for some years, and 
of the Euphrates. Here the merchandise was return to India to manage the same trade in its 
transferred to boats, and conveyed down the river home branches. During the Portuguese domi- 
to a point near Baghdad on the Tigris. Baghdad nation, they were very nearly expelled. The 
being reached, the merchandise was then trans- Bhattia and Baiiya, who form a large number of 
ferred to boats on the Tigris, and carried down to these traders, are Hindus, and are very strict ones; 
Bassora and the island of Ormua in the Persian yet it is remaiimble that they may leave India and 
Gulf. In those days Ormuz was the greatest live in Africa for years, without incurring the 
emporium in the south of Asia. Here all the penalty of loss of caste which is enforced against 
velvets, cloths, and manufactures of the West Hindus leaving India in any other direction. 


were exchanged for the spices, drugs, and precious 
stones of the East. 


Several land routes through Central and High 
Asia continue to be followed. The present channels 


Thewealthaoquiredby the merchants of Venice of trade between Afghanistan, Persia, Western 
in their trade with the East excited the envy of Turkestan, and India, are the passes of theSulimani 
the whole of Europe. The Portuguese especially range and those leading to and from Peshawur. 
spared no expense in their endeavours to discover The Moolla pass near Gandava, level throughout, 
a new route to India, and in the latter part of the may be traversed in all seasons. Through the 
15th century they found their way to Calicut by Bolan pass the trade passes from Kandahar into 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the cheapest route Sind, a distance of 400 miles. The Guleri pass, 
between Europe and India was the high sea. But opposite Debra Ismail Khan, is the chief trade 
after making use of the Cai:)e sea route for 400 route between Afghanistan and the Paujab ; the 
years, the world has returned to that by the Red trade through it is in the hands of Povindah, 
Sea, which was followed by the ships of king a hereditary clan of merchants. The Tatara and 
Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre. ^ Abkhana passes, leading from Kabul to Peshawur, 

Along the eastern coast of Africa, merchants are practicable all the year. The Suliman moun- 
from Great Britain, France, ^ Portugal, and Ger- tains form the western frontier of the Panjab 


. many are now settled, but Asiatics form a connect- 
ing link between the Europeans and the African 
races. Arabs, and Hindus from Sind and from 


and Sind. The Bolan pass collects the trade 
both of Kandahar and Kalat, and debouches upon 
Sind at the important mart of Shikarpur, whose 


i; Gutch, have from time immemorial traded on that merchants have direct dealings with the remote 

I coast, and the Arab dynasties of Johanna and of cities of Central Asia. The Goraal pass, leading 

neighbouring places gave accounts of their arrival from Ghazni to Debra Ismail Khan, is followed by 

I on the coast, which was long prior to that of the the half-military, half-trading clan of Povindahs, 

: Portuguese, having been far back in the middle who bring their own caravans of camels into the 

I ages, and there appears to have been settlement heart of India. The Khaibar pass leads from Kabul 

^he coast of powerful Arab and Persian emi- to Peshawur. The aggregate value of the annual 

' gimts in the early centuries of the Christian era. trade with Afghanistan cannot be less than one 
I - The arrival of the Portuguese revolutionized the million sterling each way, or a total of two millions. 

I trat^. ^ It was not only that a stop was put by In 1875-76 the total imports from Kabul were 


their discovery to the Venetian and Genoese trade 
with India, but its effect was very nearly to drive 
away from the coast of Africa the Indian and Arab 
traders who had carried on commerce in this region. 
Vasco, da Gama and the early Portuguese traders 


valued at £914,000, consisting chiefly of raw silk, 
dried fruits and nuts, manjit or madder, and other 
dyes, charras (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), 
and other drugs, *wool, and furs. The total exports 
were valued at £816,000, chiefly cotton goods both 
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of native and European manufacture, Indian tea, 
indigo, and salt. 

The Paiijab also conducts a considerable busi- 
ness, via Kashmir, with Yarkand, Kashgar, and 
Chinese Tibet, estimated at about one million 
sterling altogether. The chief marts on the side 
of India are ximritsar and Jullundhnr, from which 
latter place the route runs northwards past 
Kangra and Palampur to Eeh, where a British 
official has been stationed since 1867, in which year 
also a fair was established at Palampur, to attract 
the Yarkandi merchants. Merchandise is usually 
conveyed across the Himalayan passes on the backs 
of sheep and yaks ; but British enterprise has suc- 
cessfully taken mules as far as Leh. In 1875~76, 
the total imports from Kashmir were valued at 
£484,000, chiefly pashmiua or shawl-wool, charras, 
raw silk, gold dust, silver ingots, and borax ; the 
exports were valued at £342,000, chiefly cotton 
goods, food-grains, metals, salt, tea, and indigo. 

Tn this land traffic the difficulties to contend 
with are partly from the social and political state 
of the nations through which the trade passes, and 
partly the physical difficulties of the countries 
which it has to traverse. Every skein of Bokhara 
silk in the market of Amritsar, has to traverse 
upwards of 1000 miles over uubridged rivers and 
mountain passes, one of them 11,700 feet above 
the level of the sea; every fabric from Europe 
exposed in the bazar at Yarkand, has to perform 
a journey of 525 miles from the Pan jab, over passes 
of 11,300, 12,670, 13,446 feet In height, to Leh, 
thence over still loftier mountains and through an 
inhospitable route for 575 miles more. Neverthe- 
less, to combat these difficulties, we find in exist- 
ence an indomitable mercantile energy, hereditary 
in certain tribes, as the Babi of South Afghanistan, 
the Povindah of the Guleri pass, the Paracha of 
Turkestan, and the Kiryakash of Yarkand. Year 
after year their caravans stream into the Pan jab 
from Mashed, Kabul, Bokhara, and Yarkand, bring- 
ing tales of perils overcome ; native ballads bewail 
the hardships of the travelling merchant, but they 
still stream on. 

Afghanistan^ a mountainous region lying be- 
tween lat. 30® and 36° N., and long. 60° to 68° E., 
with a population estimated at 4,200,000, contains 
within its limits three great entrepots of trade 
between Europe, Persia, Turkestan, and India, 
— Herat, Kabul, and Kandahar, — where the silk of 
Bokhara and !l^otan, the shawl- wool of Kirman 
on the south-west, and Khokand, are exchanged 
for the fabrics of Europe and for the indigo and 
the spices of the east. Passing the well- watered 
plains of Murghab and the petty Uzbak states to 
the north-west of the Bamian hills and the Kimduz 
districts, in whose eastern frontier are the ruby 
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of Karakul, one of its provinces, is a staple article 
of trade ; while it imports considerable quantities 
of tea, fur skins, iron, and cotton goods. Caravans 
leave yearly for Eussia via Orenberg and other 
frontier towns, and the trade with that country is 
estimated at upwards of £300,000 per annum; 
it has also a considerable trade ^vith Western China 
via Yarkand, with Persia via !Mashcd, and with 
India via Kabul and Peshawur. Under Kussian 
supremacy, Samarcand is resuming its former 
position as the more important mercantile site. 

Proceeding eastward to the borders of Chinese 
Tiirhesian^ including the provinces of Yarkand, 
Kashgar, and Khotan, we find the former the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara, 
and the latter celebrated from the tune of Ctesias 
for its mineral products, its jade and emeralds, its 
shawl-wool and flax ; a considerable importer of 
fps, broadcloth, leather, and sugar, and at one 
time the entrepot of a vast trade with Hindustan. 
Turning south, we come to the kingdom of Kash- 
mir, including its outlying province of Ladakli, the 
former sending its valuable shawls to all parts of 
the world, while the latter supplies shawl- wool in 
exchange for oxoium, the produce of the Kulu hills, 
otter-skins, cotton piece-goods, spices, and drugs. 

The Quetta trade goes on to Kandahar, but not 
much further west, as the maritime trade from 
Bombay up the Persian Gulf carries articles more 
cheaply than they can be conveyed by any land 
route. 

The trade into Kashmir is conducted with the 
districts of Hazara, Eawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujerat, 
Sialkot, and Gurdaspur. 

With Kabul the trade passes through Pesha- 
wur, Kohat, Dehra Ismail Khan, and Bannu. That 
through Peshawur is by the Khaibar, Tatara, Ab- 
khana, and Gandal routes; that from Kohat is 
by the Thul and the Kurram valley ; that by the 
Dehra Ismail Khan district goes by the Gomal pass, 
and Sewastan is reached by this. 

The Bajaur trade is via Peshawur and Hazara ; 
to Yarkand, via Amritsar ; and to Ladakh, through 
Kulu. 

The route to the west from Kabul to Bokhara 
runs via Bamian, Saighan, Doaba, Hibark, Hasrak 
Sultan, Kulm, Balkh, Kilif-ford, and Karshi. 
Bokhara is the great centre mart to which mer- 
chants resort from Samarcand, Tashkand, and 
Khokand. 

The Chinese Tibet trade goes via the Hindustan 
Tibet road, the several routes converging at 
Wang-tu, where the Sutlej crosses the road. At 
Gartokh town, in Chinese Tibet, a commercial 
fair is held twice a year, at which traders meet 
from Ladakh, Nepal, Kashmir, and Hindustan. 

The routes to Tibet are by five passes, viz. the 
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I mines of Badaklishan, and the lapis-lazuli quarries | Nilanghat, at the eastern corner of Native Garh- 
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of the valley of the Kokcha, we come to the plains 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes, the Amu Dariya and 
the Syr Dariya, into which Eussia has passed, but 
formerly divided politically into the three Uzbak 
khanate states of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. 
Of these, Khiva khanate has a population estimated 
at2,500,000; Bokhara, oneof 2,000,000; butBokh- 
ara is at once the most productive, and its capital 
is the great depot for the trade of Central Asia, occu- 
pying the position held in more ancient times by 
Balkh and Samarcand. Its silk is used through- 
out the north-west of India ; its cotton is exported 
largely to the north ; and the black lambskin wool 


wal (Tehri) ; the Maim and Niti passes in British 
Garhwal; and the Johar, the Darma, and the 
Byans passes in Kamaon. 

The routes into Nepal are by Kamaon, Phili- 
bhit, Kheri, Bahraitch, Gonda, Basti, and Gorakh- 
pur. 

Nepal Trade Routes. — From Khatmandu two 
routes branch off over the central range of the 
Himalaya, which both ultimately come down into 
the valley of the Tsanpu, or great river of Tibet. 
In 1877-78 the registered trade with Nepal 
(which is doubtless under-estimated) amounted 
to a total of £1,687,000, of Avhich more than 
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two-tliirds was conducted by Bengal. The ex- 
ports from Nepal were valued at £1,054,000, the 
principal items being food-grains and oil-seeds, 
cattle, timber, and horns. Other articles of 
export arc musk, borax, chiretta, madder, car- 
damoms, chauri or yak tails, ginger, balchar or 
scented grass, furs, and hawks. 

Britiik India is geographically adapted to mari- 
time trade, and an Indian nation might have been 
a naval power almost as easily as the British them- 
selves have become so. The coast of India offers a 
ready means of intercourse with foreign countries. 
The mountains on the north are a great barrier to 
trade with Central Asia. But to the south-east 
and west are countries and people with whom 
the natives of India have established independent 
relations. India possesses a long coast -line of 
over 2000 miles and about 300 harbours ; but the 
foreign trade of the Indian empire is practically 
confined to Akyab, Cocanada, Chittagong, Goringa, 
Negapatam, Beypur, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, Moulinein, Colombo, Trincomalee, Galie, 
Tuticorin, and Kurachee, all of which, except- 
ing Madras, are excellently situated as central 
marts for the distribution of articles of commerce. 
To Rangoon, Moulmein, and Bassein naturally 
flow by the Irawadi all the products of Upper 
Burma and of Pegu ; while the railway between 
Rangoon and Prome offers further facilities for 
the conveyance of merchandise. Calcutta is the 
most convenient point of distribution of the trade 
conveyed hy^ water through Bengal, while it is 
also the terminus of the twm main railway systems 
of Bengal. The river, too (formerly dangerous 
to navigation), is now carefully charted, while the 
Port Trust has provided conveniences for shipping 
which are probably unequalled in the whole world 
for the ease with which cargo is loaded and dis- 
charged. The Northern Bengal State Railway has 
opened out rich tracts, producing tobacco, jute, 
and other valuable commodities in great aWndance, 
and rendering trade to some extent independent of 
the rivers in that region, which cease to he avail- 
able highways for the conveyance of goods when 
the waters are low. 

Sir John Strachey has remarked that ‘ India is a 
country of unbounded material resources, but her 
people are poor. Its characteristics are great 
power of production, but almost total absence of 
accumulated capital. On this account alone the 
prosperity of the country essentially depends on 
its being able to secure a large and favourable 
outlet for its superfluous produce. But her con- 
nection with Britain and the financial results of 
that connection compel her to send to Europe every 
year about 20 millions’ worth of her products, 
without receiving in return any direct commercial 
equivalent. This excess of exports over imports 
is, he adds, the return for the foreign capital, which 
is invested in India, including under capital not 
only money, but all advantages, which have to be 
paid for, such as intelligence, strength, and energy, 
on which good administration and commercial 
prosperity depend. From these causes, he says, 
the trade of India is in an abnormal position, 
preventing her receiving the full commercial 
benefit which would spring from her vast material 
resources.’ In the thirty-six years between 1835 
and 1871, the value of merchandise exported from 
India amounted to £1,012,000,000; the value of 
merchandise imported into India, to £583,000,000, 


showing an excess of £429,000,000 on the exports. 
The value of treasure imported in the same period 
was £3 12,000,000 against £37,000, 000 re-exported, 
being a nett import of £275,000,000. In 1880, 
India sold to foreign nations £66,000,000 worth 
of strictly Indian produce, which the Indian 
husbandman had raised, and for which he was 
paid. In the year 1881-82 the total trade of 
India, including exports and imports, exceeded 
£141,000,000. 

The commercial transactions of British India 
with foreign countries are chiefly with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and with 
China. In the year 1881-82, the total value of 
the imported merchandise and treasure was 
£58,314,865, and that of the exports £82,999,346. 
Cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, thread and 
other sorts, imported were of value Rs. 29,99,41 , 635. 
The values of sugar, refined and unrefined, and of 
woollen goods, were each above a million sterling; 
metals, raw and manufactured, 3^ millions; while 
of the exported articles the opium was valued at 
Rs. 12,43,21,418 ; rice, grain, pulse, wheat, seeds, 
£17,240,750; tea and coffee, £5,056,601 ; raw 
cotton, cotton goods, twist and yarn, £16,946,475. 
In that year twenty-five of the more important 


Imports, were- 

Animals, . Rs. 20,85,436 
Apparel, , * 64,14,039 

Coal, . . . 1,02,00,436 
Coffee, . . . 10,38,082 

Corals, . . . 18,53,544 

Cotton, raw, . 10,42,766 

,, twist and 

yarn, . 3,22,20,648 
„ manuf., 20,77,20,986 
Driip, . . . 38,18,880 

Dyeing materials, 17,14,906 
Hardware, 


cutlery- 
Jewellery, 
Leather, 
Liquors, 
Machinery 
Metals, 
Oils, . 
Paper, . 
Provisions. 
Salt, 

Silk, raw, 
manuf. 


62,66,132 

30,89,241 

16,95,900 

1,30,86,720 

1,22,10,464 

3,51,68,734 

56,05,853 

47,31,342 

1,05,30,831 

56,90,671 

74,92,107 

1,21,17,056 


Sugar, refined, 1,24,21,892 
Tea, .... 19,96,906 

Woollengoods, 1,12,12,320 


Exports, were- 
Coffee, . Rs. 1,44,74,650 
Cotton, raw, . 14,93,59,595 
,, twist 
and yarn, 

„ manuf., 

Indigo, . . 

Other dyes, . 

Grain, rice, . 

,, wheat, 

,, other, . 

Hides & skins, 

Jute, raw, , . 

„ manuf.,. 

Lac, .... 


Oils, 
Opium, 
Seeds, , 
Tea, . . 
Wood, . 
Wool, raw, 


1,36,88,362 
64,16,798 
4,50,90,802 
20,14,133 
8,30,81,669 
8,60,40,815 
32,85,022 
3,94,87,924 
5,03,03,023 
1,09,75,886 
. 71,95,283 

. 46,82,274 

. 12,43,21,418 
. 6,05,40,987 
. 3,60,91,363 
56,57,025 
81,45,513 


Woollen fabrics, 19,66,830 
Coir, manuf., , 1^ 21,136 
Gums and resins, 25,45,896 


Provisions, 
Spices, . . . 

Stone, Jade, . 


26,98,349 

24,58,900 

23,01,800 


British India Foreign Trade. 


Year. 

i Imports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1874-75 

£36,222,113 

£8,141,047 

£44,363,160 

1875-76 

38,891,656 

5,300,722 

44,192,378 

1876-77 

37,440,631 

11,436.120 

48,876,751 

1877-78 

41,464,185 

17,355,459 

58,819,644 

1878-79 

37,800,594 

7,056,749 

44,867,343 

1879-80 

41,166,003 

11,655,395 

52,821,398 

1880-81| 

53,116,770 

8,988,214 

62,104,984 

Year. 

. ■ Exports. ■ 


Merchandise. 

1 Treasure. ; 

Total. 

1874-75 

£56,359,240 

£1,625,309 

£57,984,549 

1875-76 

58,091,495 

2,200,236 

60,291,731 

1876-77 

61,013,891 

4,029,898 

65,043,789 

1877-78 

65,222,328 

2,210,996 

67,433,324 

1878-79 

60,037,513 

3,982,228 

64,919,741 

1879-80 

67,212,363 

2.035,148 

69,247,511 

1880-81 

74,580,602 

1,440,441 

76,021,043 


The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 sti- 
mulated every department of eastern trade into 
greater activity, but has not materially changed 
79.2 
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its character. In 1871-72, the first complete year 
for which statistics are available, the total 
number of steamers which sailed via the canal was 
422, with a tonnage of 464,198. In 1875-76, 85 
per cent, of the imports into India from Europe 
and Egypt (excluding treasure) passed through 
the canal, but only 29 per cent, of the exports. 
The actual Talues of canal trade in 1877-78 were 
29 millions sterling for imports into India, and 2S 
millions for exports from India. The canal has 
reduced the length of the voyage from London to 
Calcutta by about 50 days. , The route round the 
Cape was more than 11,000 miles, and occupies, 
by sailing ships, nearly three months; that from 
Britain through the canal is less than 8000 miles, 
and takes, by steamers, from 30 to 45 days. The 
numbers and tonnage of steamers adopting the 
canal route have rapidly increased : — 


Year. 

,No. : 

Tons. 

Year. ' | 

No. 

Trms. 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1137 

941 

1067 

1,617,839 

1,426,957 

1,609,769 

1880- 8li 

1881- 821 

1459 
1989 ! 

2,133,872 

2,887,988 


Bombay is the sole outlet for the products of 
Western India, Gujerat, the Dekhan, and the 
Central Provinces ; Karachi (Kurachee) performs 
a similar office for the valley of the Indus, and 
Rangoon for that of the Irawadi. Bombay is 
almost exclusively dependent upon its cotton, 
seeds, and wheat ; and a bad crop of any of these 
is a bad time for the export trade from that port 
generally. 

Calcutta is an outlet for a vast tract of country, 
capable of producing, besides wheat and seeds, 
which Bombay does export, though to a less extent, 
an infinite variety of staples, such as tea, oil-seeds, 
jute, raw and manufactured in the shape of gunny 
bags and cloth, also rice and hides. After the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the exports from Cal- 
cutta rose in value from less than 20 millions 
sterlingin 1867-68 to nearly 29 millions in 1878-79. 

Rangoon is, however, the most thriving place, 
commercially, in the Indian Empire, considered 
relatively to its size. The import trade in 1880-81 
was valued at more than £3,846,346, being an 
increase of 267 per cent, in 10 years; while 
its export trade exhibited an increase of 233 
per cent, in the same period. Burma is without 
doubt the most prosperous province of the empire, 
and its people, free from the religious and caste 
prejudices with which the Hindus and Maho- 
medans of India are imbued, and fond of personal 
comfort and adornment, spend their earnings 
freely on substantially-built and healthy habita- 
tions, on silk attire, jewellery, cigars, European 
provisions of kinds sucli as in India are consumed 
by the British-Indian population only, on crockery 
and glass-ware, and other things which conduce 
to the personal comfort of a man who will not, as 
in India, be content to live in a mud hovel. 

Europe . — Owing to the removal of the E. India 
Company’s monopoly, and subsequently of customs 
and navigation laws, and still later the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the current of trade shows a dispo- 
sition gradually to return to the channels chiefly 
used before the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape. The cities on the Mediterranean are again 
receiving and profiting by that share of the 
Eastern trade which enriched them, until it passed 
first into the hands of the Portuguese, and thence 
into those of the Dutch and English. London 


still retains its supremacy as the centre of at least 
60 per cent, of the trade of the Indian Empire ; 
but Trieste, Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles play 
an Increasingly important part in the coramercuil 
race. 

The imports of merchandise via the Suez Canal 
from Europe, Egypt, and the Levantine coast o£ 
Asiatic Turkey, increase year by year. The 
route is not so largely used for exports of Indian 
produce, the reason being that large quantities of 
these, such as opium and rice, find their way to 
China and the Straits, Mauritius, Ceylon, Arabia, 
and other countries. 

China tr-ade with India is practically confined 
•to the opium traffic, though, within tiie last few 
years, that country has become an important con- 
sumer of Indian-made twist, which no doubt 
displaces to some extent in the Chinese markets 
the spinnings of Manchester. The time will come 
when the Chinese will spin for themselves, and 
then India will have to be content with her own 
local markets for her goods. In all respects but 
one the Chinese are better adapted than the 
people of India for the profitable manufacture of 
cotton : they are capable of longer and more 
sustained exertion, they are more ingenious and 
skilful as operatives, and their commercial classes 
are at least as acute and hold in speculation as 
those of India. But China is compelled to import 
cotton, and India will have a good market in 
China and Japan for a portion of the out-turn of 
her mills. The imports from China, even with 
the addition of treasure, amount to hardly a fifth 
of the exports thither, the truth being that the 
opium is paid for by China through Great Britain, 
The chief articles imported into India from China 
are copper (supposed, however, to be Japanese, 
imported via China), raw silk and silk piece-goods, 
and.sugar and tea in small quantities. The im- 
ports of raw silk reach the comparatively high 
figure of 41 1 lakhs (£415,000). The sugar brought 
from China is landed in Bombay, wdiere it sup- 
plements or competes with Mauritius sugar. The 
tea imported from China is of inferior quality. 

Straits Settlements trade must be regarded in 
connection with the trade with China. The 
goods imported are of little consequence, tin 
excepted. 

Ceylon trade with India is identical in character 
with the coasting trade carried on from port to 
port. Crowds of Tamil labourers flock to Ceylon 
every year from the Madras Presidency, to work 
on the coffee plantations, and over two-thirds of 
the exports consist of grains for their sustenance. 
The imports from Ceylon are hardly a sixth of the 

xports in value. 

Between India and France the articles chiefly 
consist of apparel and millinery, brandy and 
wines, and silk goods ; while the exports comprise 
cotton, coffee, indigo, oil-seeds, especially rape and 
gingelly, raw silk, and raw jute. 

After France, the United States do the most trade 
with India. Imports are small, and practically 
were confined to ice and kerosene oil ; but ice is 
now manufactured and sold in India at half the 
rate hitherto charged by the Tudor Ice Company. 
In kerosene the value rose from 3,18,898 rupees 
in 1876-77 to 16,37,966 rupees, and 21,07,907 
rupees in the two following years. The imports 
of grey cotton goods from America are increasing. 
Indian exports to the United States consist mainly 
798 
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of indigo, hides, skins, raw jute, gunny bags and 
cloth, lac, saltpetre, and linseed. 

Mauritius sends sugar very lax’gely to India. 
The most important export to Mauritius is rice, 
which with other food-grains amounted to nearly 
a kror of rupees in value. 

Italy's trade includes corals, glass beads, false 
pearls, spirits and wines, and silk goods. The 
exports to Italy consist mainly of raw cotton, 
hides, oil-seeds, sesame, and raw silk. The total 
value of the import and export trade with Italy 
in 1878-79 was about two kror of rupees. 

India is rich in raw products, mineral, vege- 
table, and animal. It supplied all its own 
people’s wants until the maritime intercourse 
Avith foreign nations, and particularly since the 
construction of lines of railway allow'ed the 
delivery of many articles in the Indian ports, and 
even in its remoter provinces, at lower rates than 
the native products could be obtained. Its 
marketable mineral substances useful in the arts, 
are, — alum, agates, amber, antimony, arsenic, 
asbestos, barytes, beryl, bismuth, bloodstone, 
borax, cornelian, chrome ore, coal, cobalt, copper, 
corundum, diamond, emerald fluor spar, garnet, 
gold, graphite, gypsum, iron ores, jade, jasper, 
kao-lin, kyanite, lapis-laisuli, lead, lithographic 
stone, magnesite, manganese, marbles, meer- 
schaum, mercury, mica, mineral oils, petroleum, 
platinum, potstone, rock-crystal, rubies, salt, salt- 
petre, sapphire, turpentine, silver, sodium com- 
pounds, spinel, sulphur, talc, tin, topaz, turquoise, 
zinc. The chief of the A^egetable exports are, — 
coffee, cotton, indigo, grain, and pulse, jute, oils, 
opium, seeds, sugar, tea, and woods ; and of animal 
produce are, — living animals, feathers, hides and 
skins, horns, ivory, lac, musk, oils, saltpetre, silk, 
wax, wool. 

The chief imports into British India are, — ap- 
parel, coal, cotton twist and manufactures, liquors, 
machinery and mill-work, metals, provisions, raii- 
Avay plant and rolling stock, silk, raw and manu- 
factured, spices, sugar, and woollen goods. In the 
progress since the opening of the Suez Canal, 
British India is now competing with some of these. 
Indian mills have taken strong hold of the market 
for the lower qualities of twist. Of metals nearly 
80 jxer cent, consisted of iron, Avhich ahvays 
forms the largest item in this category. Sugar 
comes third in the list of imports, the value being 
1,48,08,805 rupees. Indian beer costs but 
rupees a dozen at Simla, as against 9 rupees a 
dozen charged for English beer. Imports of various 
light German beers have largely increased. The 
imports of raw silk and silk goods amount to 
nearly a kror and a half (about £1,500,000), the 
raw silk being valued at about 56,75,000 rupees. 
This may be due to a decline in the silk- weaving- 
industry in India. The import of coal, coke, and 
patent fuel has fallen off. V ery little coal is landed 
in Calcutta, the bulk of it going to Bombay, which 
is too far from the deposits of Central India to 
be able to avail itself of their product with profit. 

In 1881-*82 the value of the foreign merchan- 
dise re-exported from India was 2,64,67,165 
rupees. 

The re-exports are mainly goods consigned in 
the first instance to Bombay, and then re-exported 
to ports in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, Zan- 
zibar, and the eastern coast of Africa. More 
than half of these consist of cotton twist and 


piece-goods (chintzes and prints), amounting to 
1,32,47,706 rupees in value. 


Country. 


Great Britain, 

Austria, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Germany. 

Holland, 

Italy, . 

Eussia, 

Spain, 

Cape of Good Hope, 

East Coast of Africa, 
Egypt, 

Mauritius, . 

Natal, 

Beunion, . 

South America, . 

United States, . 

West Indies, 

Aden, . . 

Arabia, . , 

Ceylon, 

China — Hong-Koiig, 
Treaty Ports, . 

Opium to Hong-Kong, 
„ Treaty Ports, 

Japan, 

Java, , , , 

Maldives, , 

Mekran, Sonmiani, 

Persia, 

Siam, . 

Straits Settlements, 
Turkey in Asia, . 
Australia, 


Value in Rs. of| 
Merchandise 
sent to India 
in 1881-2. 


38,58,16,712 
29,58, cor 

67^75,615 

7,82,520 

15,179 

52,44,334 

46,455 

3,78,578 

5,137 

26.864 

30,5i;623 

4,81,964 

96,46,977 


46,60,641 

7^26,503 

32,83,207 

40,18,387 

1,34,09,675 

19,09,936 


31,902 

i;84,005 

6,75,796 

49,36,205 

1,03,498 

1,54,18,852 

25,17,154 

22,59,890 


lvalue in Bs. of 
Ind. Produce 
returned. 


34,34,24,684 

2,43,47,257 

1,97,03,142 

8,00,58,716 

75,79,957 

51,56,710 

3,10,23,810 

70,41,611 

5,14,228 

15,43,575 

7,37,769 

23,54,896 

1,68,42,831 

69,55,164 

7,20,122 

17,93,450 

20,93,815 

2,68,18,274 

14,14,071 

41,51,162 

61,81,502 

1,56,79,2.30 

9,32,68,094 

4,17,05,566 

6,85,62,329 

4,15,54,246 

13,41,852 

3,07,437 

1,90,500 

3,20,020 

27,63,634 

3,39,857 

3,33,56,696 

20,30,176 

79,96,878 


In 1881-82, the declared value of the opium 
exported was 14,32,33,143 rupees, the largest sum 
it had attained. Grain and pulse were valued at 
17,24,07,506 rupees, the two most important of 
these being rice and wheat. The exports of 
raw cotton, twist, yarn^ and manufactured, were 
16,94,64,755. The first mill for the manufacture 
of cotton yam and cloth by steaxn machinery was 
opened in Bombay in 1854. Since then others 
have been establi^ed in various parts of India, 
but mostly in the city of Bombay and in the cotton- 
growing districts of Gujerat. In 1878-79 there 
were 58 cotton mills in India, containing 1| million 
spindles and 12,000 looms, which employed up- 
Avards of 40,000 persons, — ^men, women, and chil- 
dren. India commits enormous Avaste by exporting 
rapeseed, linseed, and til (Sesamum orientale) in 
a crude condition, instead of expressing it on the 
spot, and obtaining thereby a valuable food for 
cattle and land fertilizer in the shape of oilcake. 
The manufacture of jute on a large scale was 
unknown until 1857, but there were 21 jute mills 
in India in 1881. 

Indian tea exported was 48,691,725 lbs., valued 
at 3,60,91,360 rupees. The cultiA^ation of tea and 
coffee has taken deep root in India, and a large 
amount of European capital and indigenous labour 
is absorbed by these industries. No less than 
664,326acreswere taken up in 1878 in connection 
with tea cultivation, though only 200,000 acres 
were actually planted with it. The quantities of 
coffee exported have hardly increased during the 
last 11 years, prices have largely augmented, coffee 
being now worth nearly double what it was at 
that time. The quantity exported in 1881-82 was 
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346,864cwt.,mamlytheproduce of Mysore,Coorg, inland traffic. Other Maliomedans from Persia 
and the Wynad district of Malabar. ^ More could are trading in all the ports of Southern Asia ; and 
be done in the Indian tobacco trade if the Indian Arab Mahomedans, as merchants and missionaries 
leaf could be obtained of somewhat better quality, are occupying all the eastern and northern parts 
the French and Italian tobacco departments being of Africa, and have gone eastwards through the 

-T X- T— , J ...I- 1 , . T .T /% I.. m _ 1., ,1 » - 


both quite prepared to take Indian tobacco in large 
quantities, if it could be supplied of a suitable 


Indian Ocean to the islands of the Archipelago. 
Another race of Aryan descent, the Parsees, are 


quality. It is gradually advancing in public seen throughout all the south and east of Asia, 
estimation in India and abroad. The quantity and, with mercantile men of Indo - Germanic 
exported in 1881-82 was 10,530,325 lbs., value race, from Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
11,50,380 rupees. America, they conduct nearly all the foreign trade. 

Inland Frontier Trade crosses the long land The bold, self-reliant non -Aryan tribes of British 


Trade crosses the long land 


frontier of India on the north, stretching from India have emigrated largely as labourers to 


Baluchistan to Independent Burma. Ceylon,the Straits Settlements, and Burma; to the 

In 1878-79, the value of the imports and ex- West Indies, to S. America, S. Africa, the Mauri- 
ports of the inland trade was Bs. 8,85,37,193, viz. : tins, and Bourbon ; but as skilled producers they 
Baluchistan, Es. 16,45,943 Manipur, , , Es. 94,524 have been far outstripped by the Chinese, whose 
!,783 Hill Tiperah, . ,1,27,932 numbers in Borneo, in Australia, Mauritius, and the 
Hills, . , ^ ’ western of the United States, have assumed poli- 

■ il Uppe^lurma,* 3,77:64:717 importance j and to the east, in the Archi- 

355 Biam . . . 12 14 858 P^kigo, the Bugi or Macassar men traverse the 

Imn N. ShanBtates, . Sj’oej’ok) seas from Sumatra to New Guinea. Kur- 

►,980 S. „ . 53,805 distan; Madras Mail^ 7th Jim% 1S70 Imp. Gaz, ; 

^ Karenni, . . .7,19,882 Stat. Abstract ; Alar Itime Trade of British India ; 

,642 Zimmay, , , , o9,l..)5 Foreign and Inland Ti'ude Bepoi'ts; Accounts of 

> extent to which the popula- Trade and Navigation ; Aloral and Alat, Frog. ; 
>endent upon the land, may be AUscellan. Statistics ; Trade and Nav. Accis. 
the census returns, which show COMMIA COGHIN-CHINENSIS, a small tree 


Afghanistan, , 1,49,88,783 
Kashmir, . . 81,61,169 

Ladakh, . , 2,59,212 

Tibet, . . . 16,47,666 


Nepal, . 
Sikkim, 
Bhutan, 


81,61,169 Lushai Hills, . . ' 77,183 
2,59,212 Towang, . . .4,19,632 
16,47,666 Upper Burma, 3,77,64,717 


Eastern Hills, viz. 


1,99,31,355 Biam, . . . 
1,81,025 N. Shan States. 
2,75,980 S. „ 

Is, viz. : Karenni, . . 


12,14,858 
. 8,06,076 


Naga and Mishmi, 1,07, 642 i Zimmay, , . . 59,195 

Agriculture .— extent to which the popula- 
tion of India are dependent upon the land, may be 
realized partly from the census returns, which show 


us that 74 per cent, of the adult male population of Cochin-Ghina, with a resinous juice. It yields 


derive their support from the land either directly 
or indirectly. 

Alerchants . — The internal trade of India has 
never Been estimated ; it greatly exceeds the ex- 
ternal commerce. In the interior of the Bombay 
Presidency, business is mainly divided between two 
classes, the Bhattia or Banya of Gujerat, and the 
Marwari from Rajputana. The former are Vaish- 
nava Hindus of the Yalabhacharya sect, the latter 
are Jains. In the central parts of the Dekhan and 
Mysore, their place is taken by I^ingaets, who 

f. £ £ ..X 


a gum which possesses emetic and purgative pro- 
perties, recommended in dropsy. 

COMMISSIONER, an appellation generally 
given in India to officials invested with full revenue 
and judicial powers. In the Panjab, Sind, Burma, 
etc., are styled chief commissioners, and have com- 
missioners under them. In the Bengal Presidency, 
a commissioner is a revenue officer who has the 
superintendence of several collectorates, with 
collectors under his control. 

GOMORAH, a bay on the Malabar coast, 51 


follow the Vira Saiva form of Hinduism ; but along miles north of Severndrug. 


the eastern seaboard the predominating classes 
of Flindu traders are the castes named Ohettiar, 


COMORIN, or Cape Comorin, in lat. 8° 4' 20" 
N., and long. 77° 35' 55" E. The Greek writers 


Komati, and Natha Gottiyar. Many of the trading refer to a bathing festival here, which is still 


castes of Hindus still claim Yaisya descent. 

In Bengal, many of the upper classes of Sudras 
have devoted themselves to wholesale trade; 
although there, also, the Jain Marwari from 
Rajputana and the north-west occupy the frout 


continued. — -Imp. Gaz. See Gape Comorin. 

COMORO, a group of volcanic islands midway 
between the N. extremity of Madagascar and the 
coast of Africa. Great Comoro is an active 
volcano 8500 feet high. They rise over a sub- 


rank. Their headquarters are in Murshidabad marine bank of 500 fathoms, 
district ; and Jain Marwari are found throughout OOMPABS. 
the valley of the Brahmaputra as far up as the Soekompass, . . Dan. Pad 

unexplored frontier of China. They penetrate Zeekompas, . , . Dut. Ooh 

everywhere among the wild tribes ; and it is said Compas de mer, . . Fb. Koi 

that the natives of the Khassya Hills are the only Boussole, . . • ^ • ,> Sjo( 

hillmen who do their own business of buying and . Gbr., Tam. Agi 

selling. In the North-Western Provinces and ’ V ' * * * 

Ouclh, the traders are generally called Banya ; The compass is used for 
and in the Panjab are found the Khatri (Kshat- the principal native trader 


, , Dan, Paduman, , . Malay. 
, . But. Oomiiassode marear,PoBT. 
r, . . Fb. Kompass korabelnii, Bus. 
. , . „ Sjocompass, . . . .Bp. 
GBR., Tam. Aguja de marear, . . 

, , , It. Komxmssu, . , . Tbl. 


Ouclh” the traders are generally called Banya; The compass is used for nautical purposes by 
and in the Panjab are found the Khatri (Kshat- the principal native traders of Southern and 
riya), who have perhaps the best title of any to Eastern Asia, and of the Archipelago. The Bugis 
regard themselves as descendants of the original of Celebes use small rude compasses, made expressly 
Yaisya. for them by the Chinese of Batavia, at the very 

Not inferior to any Hindus as active, intelligent moderate cost of from one shilling to eighteen- 
traders, are the Labbi, a Mahomedan race, who pence a-piece. The directive power of the magnet 
also speak Tamil ; another Mahomedan race, the is said to have been known to the Chinese for 
Khoja, have spread from Sind to the western and many ages,— by their own account, no less than 
central parts of the Peninsula of India, and along 2634 years B.c, Their knowledge of the magnet 
the shores of Arabia and of eastern Africa as is supposed to have led them to a knowledge of 
far south as the Portuguese dominions. The Borah the compass ; and the mariner’s comjjass was iu- 
and Memon Mahomedans are keen tradesmen, vented by the Chinese in the reign of Hoang-Ti. 
The Mopla Mahomedans are but little engaged in The subdivisions of this nautical instrument, as 


OOMPOSITiB. 


CONDYLODERA TEICONDYLOIDES. 



made by the Arabs, the Chinese, and the Mai- running to the sea, and is indented by numerous 
dives aS vary. The Malay compass is divided creeks and channels of _ the ocean. The cold 
to sixteen plrts, twelve of which are multiples weather is clear and bracing but the hot season 
of tto four cardinal points. For the cardinal of April and May is succeeded by the deluging 
noints the different naLns have native terms ; rains of the south-west monsoon, when 150 inches 
but for nautical purposes, those of the Malay fall from June to September, and render much of 
language are used throughout, as in the case of the already hutmd lands impassable swamps; the 
the nations of Celebes, the most expert native atmosphere is then ve^ damp. The Concan 
nak-atorsof the present day. The introduction districts extend from Goa to Daman, or very 
Kn ships has materially affected the value of nearly to the Tapti river. In the northern parte of 
tlm comLL on board of them, the variation being the Bombay Presidency, the chain separating the 
asmuolfasfive points, even up to 24 j and 35^. Concan from the Dekhan is_ called tlm Northern 
The sole apparent remedy for this, but it is one Ghats, or faahyadra mountains. See Konkan. 
of easy application, is to erect a high platform, CONCH or Chank, species of Turbinella. See 
15 feet liiffh over tlie taffraiL on which to place Chank. , i 

IL ZmL, and to examine repeatedly.-Crnir- CONCRETE. Dana terms this calcareous sa.icl 
furd’s Diet. I Bunsen, iii. p. 883 ; M^C. Diet. rock, ‘ drift sand rock.' Major-General Nelson 

COMPOSIT.^. Vaill. A very extensive order terms it iSolian formation. It occuis on tlie 
of plants, now known as Matricarxacese. coast near Bombays and at the Bermudas Islands. 

Compound. Tins Anglo-Malay word is a COHCUBINAGB is very common all over 
corruption of the Malay Gompong or village, and India amongst all religionists. It is more par- 
properly appUes to the outhouses of the servants, ticularly prevalent in great cities, and in places 
P. ^ 1 -,1 * - J .1 — .V T4. Qnxr tViA nArtnlft a.re necessariiv 


S Ve"=d ^;:^thr"th^^^^^ it S ;here, from any cause the people are necessarily 

applied in almost the same sense all over British ah^nt*o“ their families and birM 
India, where, however, some suppose it to be CONDA-CUFL Tam. -^nec' oe. 

derived from the Portuguese word Campagna; CONDAPILLY, m lat. 16 8/ N., and long, 

and another writer says it is from the Portuguese 80? p' E if a town in *1“ Maf "hpatani distm^ 


absent from their families and birthplaces. 
CONDA-ODPI. Tam. A necklace. 
CONDAPILLY, in lat. 16° 37' N., and long. 
80° 83' E., is a town in the Masulipatam district 
word"Co'mponze, and still another Compinho. It in the Northern Oiroars. The rocks of the hills 
is also applied by the Europeans of India to the near contain garnets, and diamond mines are near. 
iLds m enclosure in which a house stands.- CONDA-PDCHI. Tam. A head ornament. 
Earl;Sirr. CONDIMENTS. 

COMFBADORE. Anglo-Indian. A purveyor; Assaisonnement, . . Fb. Oondimento, . « .for. 
in China, an accountant. Wiirze, Bruhe, Gbb., It. ? | ^ ^ 

COMPTL Kompti, Kamatti, Mahr., Tam., Tel., Aromatic barks, roots, seeds, and spices, used 
in the Peninsula of India, persons engaged in as condiments in South-Eastern Asia, are found 
trade, as shopkeepers and general merchants, in every bazar for domestic use, and some of them 
and commonly recognised to be Vaisya Hindus ; are largely exported. The following are the better 
they wear the sacred string or zonar* They are, known plants used : 
amongst the Teling and Tamil ^ople, what the Allium sativum. M, pulegium. 

terms Guierati, Banya, Marwari, and Vais are Archabgelica ijfficinalis. M. sativa. 


amongst the traders from BajputanaandGujerat ; Areca catechu. M. vmdis. 

thev kve never soldiers filiformis. Mormga pierygosperma. 

1 i * ei • ' -i ^ Oicca disticha. Xjaurus emnamomum. 

GOB AJI ANGRIA, a person of low origin who Boxburghii, Myristica moschata. 

long carried on a piratical warfare on the western Orocus sativus. Narthex asafestida. 

coast of India, and rose to princely power. Gheriah Curcuma longa. Nigella sativa. 

was his headquarters, but Severndrug and every Oinnamomum iners. Ocimum basilicum. 

creek were fortified. After he ^knowledged raja PtySisa“wir' 

Saho, he remained m nominal dependence on the Q^riundrum sativum. Phyllanthus emblica. 

Mahrafcta state, but employed his own resources cuminum cyminum. Piper nigrum, 

with little or no control. His piracies, which he Capsicum annuum. Eosinarinus officinalis, 

called levying cliout’h on the sea, rendered him C. baccatum. Salvia officinalis, 

formidable to all his neighbours. The British 

made repeated attacks on him with considerable o! Shiimum S.montana. 

naval forces, and on one occasion (A.D. lyly) m Nepalensis. Sinapis, sp, 

co-operation with the Portuguese, yet failed in Caryophyllus aromaticus. S. Ohinensis. 

all their attempts. The Dutch also sent a strong Coffea Arabica. Spondias mangifera. 

force against him at a later period (a.D. 1724), Carthamus tmetorius. Trigonella foenum-grjecum. 

ntri+L AmvAi Tbp Ppcihwfl intornospd Blettaria cardamomum. Tamarindiis Indica. 

With equal lU success. 1 he l eshwa interposea panmorium. Thymus vulgaris. 

in a dispute between two brothers of the lamiiy, Carcinia purpurea. T. citriodoms. 

and received from one of the brothers two forts Garuga pinnata. Vanilla planifolia. 

situated in the Ghats (about a.d. 1734). The Illicium anisatum. Yitex bicolor, 

contest, however, continued, and the Peshwa, Mangifera Indica. Zingiber officinale, 

though latterly assisted by a British fleet, ^vvas 

unabletobring it to a conclusion till the time of CONDOOLOO. Tel. Cajanus Indicus; dhal. 
Baji Rao’s death. Long afterwards, Gheriah was One kind of dhal is condooloo conda, Tel., mala- 


M. pulegium. 

M. sativa. 

M. viridis. 

Mormga pierygosperma. 
Xjaurus cinnamomuin. 
Myristica moschata. 
Narthex asafeetida. 

Nigella sativa. 

Ocimum basilicum. 
Pimpinella anisum. 
Ptychotis ajowan. 
Phyllanthus emblica. 

Piper nigrum. 

Eosinarinus officinalis. 
Salvia officinalis. 

S. sclarea. 

Satureja hortensis. 

S. montana. 

Sinapis, sp. 

S. Ohinensis. 

Spondias mangifera. 
Trigonella foenum-grsBcum. 
Tamarindiis Indica. 
Thymus vulgaris. 

T. citriodoms. 

Vanilla planifolia. 

Vitex bicolor. 

Zingiber officinale. 


captured by Clive and Admiral Watson in 1755, 
— ElpJiin. p. 641. 

CONCAN, a small, narrow strip of land lying 
between the Western Ghats and the sea-coast. 
The low land in the Concan, Gujerat, and Malabar 
is traversed by many rivers and smaller streams 


tovarai, Tamil ; another variety is condi-puppoo, 
Tel., tovarai-purpoo, Tam. See Dhal. 

CONDYLODERA TRICONDYLOIDES, a 
cricket of the Philippines. It is exactly like a 
tricondyla, one of the tiger beetles. Both insects 
run along the trunks of trees. The tricondyla 


CONESSI BARK. 


CONFUCIUS. 


are very plentiful ; the insect that mimics it is, as 
in all other cases, very rare. It is a remarkable 
instance of an insect of another order mimicking 
a beetle. 

OONESSI BARK, Tellicherry bark. . . 

Curayia; Curaija, Hind. Oheeree ; Kutaja, Sansk. 
Palapatta, . . Maleal, Veppalei, * . . . Tam. 
Codaga pala, , ,, Pala codija, Manoopala, 

Crtoe-de-pala, . . PoBT. Tel. 

Conessi hark is the produce of the Wrightia 
aiitidysenterica, belonging to the natural order 
Apocynacese, a native of most parts of India. It 
is astringent and bitter, and is considered febri- 
fuge; its seeds are termed Indrajow. 

Conessi seed. 

Lisamil assafeer, » Aeab. | Indrayava, . . . Sansk. 


Indrajow, . Guj., Hind. Veppalei arisee, . Tam. 
Ahir, ; > ,* '.'Peks. 


The seeds of Wrightia antidysenterica. — Faulk- 
7iej\ Eng. Cyc.; O'M. 

CONEY. Pal seen tologists have pointed out the 
curious fact that the Hyrax Syriacus, called 
* coney’ in the Bible, Lev. xi. 5, Deut. xiv. 7, Ps. 
civ. 18, is really only a diminutive and hornless 
rhinoceros. Remains have been found at Eppels- 
heim which indicate an animal more like a 
gigantic hyrax than any of the existing rhino- 
ceroses. To this the name of Accrotherium 
(hornless beast) has been given. Sha-phan or 
Daman is supposed to be the hyrax of Scripture. 

CONFER\LE abound in the warm water of the 
hot springs of Surajkhand, in Behar; and two 
species, one ochreous brown and the other greeny 
occur on the margin of the tanks themselves, and 
in the hottest water; the brown is capable of 
bearing the greatest heat, and forms a belt in 
deeper water than the green. Both appear in 
broad luxuriant strata wherever the temperature 
is cooled down to 168°, and as low as 90°.^ — 
Hooker., Him. Jour. i. p. 21. 

CONFLUENCE or fork of two rivers is the 
Sangam of the Hindus, who esteem all such unions 
sacred, and make pilgrimages to them. That at the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, at Allahabad, 
is one of the holiest spots in Hindu estimation ; 
and until the early part of the 19th century many 
of this faith voluntarily drowned themselves there. 

CONFUCIUS, Kung-fu-tze, was born b.c. 551 
in Tsow, a district of the province of Shan- 
tung. He died in the year 479 B.C., at the age of 
72 or 73. He was of a ducal house, descended from 
a brother of Chow, the last sovereign of the Yin 
dynasty. His father, Shuh-leang-heih, was a 
soldier of great bravery ; and Confucius was the 
child of a second marriage when he was upwards 
of seventy years of age. — Gray^ p. 76. Confucius 
married when nineteen years of age. He was 
almost contemporary with Pythagoras, Thales, 
Solon, Buddha, and Herodotus, in an epoch of 
philosophical and literary activity equally im- 
portant for the west, which commenced with 
Pythagoras, as contemporary of Confucius, em- 
braced Zeno, Empedocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Socrates, and Plato, and ended with Aristotle, 
who died about the same time as the Mencius 
(Mang-tsze) of the Chinese. Confucius devoted 
himself to reducing the traditions and rough 
records of antiquity into a perfect form, and he 
succeeded before his death in compiling and 
editing the five King, — five canonical books which 
are reverenced as embodying the truth, upon the 

7 ! 


liighest subjects, from those whom they venerate 
as holy and %vise men. He was the founder of the 
School of philosophy in China, which contains iii- 
jimctioiiS as to conduct, and may be termed the 
moral code of China, in which learning (Wen), 
courtesy, good-breeding, and propriety (Li j, doing 
as you would be done by (Shu), sincerity in wor- 
ship of the deity (Tien), are everywhere incul- 
cated, and form a recognised state religion. Every 
word he uttered has become in China a maxim, a 
proverb, and an aphorism ; and in the fact that his 
language is intelligible to every Chinaman at the 
present day, his inculcations are of greater power 
than any in the Latin or the Greek, both of which 
are unknown to their descendants. Once he was 
asked whether there %vere one word which repre- 
sented all the duties of life, he answered ‘ Shu,’ a 
word which Confucius and his commentators have 
explained to mean, ‘ As I would not that others 
should injure me, so would I not injure them also.’ 
And, certainly, to seek the good of others equally 
with your own, is to fill a large portion of the field 
of virtue. The number of his disciples was about 
3000, of whom about 72 were his more intimate 
associates. All his teaching consists of a few 
simple words. One of his aphorisms, ‘ Chu clmng 
sin,’ verbally, ‘ Head, faithful, sincere,’ mean tbafc 
fidelity and sincerity are the paramount or primary 
virtues. Another is that Wen and Li make up the 
whole sum of human excellences. Another, ‘ Lun 
yu,’ ^ Judge others indulgently, yourself severely.’ 

Confucius was a sage and a statesman. He and 
Lao-tsze were contemporaries, and Lao-tsze was 
the founder of the Taoist or Reason Sect. But I.ao- 
tsze was an ascetic, who discouraged acceptance 
of public employments. He made reason the 
groundwork of his doctrines, and they have much 
to recommend them ; but his teachings have merged 
into gross idolatrous rites, the study of astrology 
and necromancy, fanatical observances, self-inflic- 
tions, such as dancing in flames, mutilating the 
body, practising abstinence and seclusion. 

Among other celebrated literary labours under- 
taken by Confucius in b.c. 490 and the following 
years, he edited the Yih-king, and appended those 
annotations which have given the work its subse- 
quent value. What philosophical views may have 
been attached to the Yih-king of Wan-wang and 
Chou-kung by the contemporaries of Confucius, 
we know not. That work, together with the other 
three works edited or compiled by Confucius, viz. 
the Shu-kin g and the Le-ke, constitute the whole 
of the ancient literature of China which has come 
down to posterity, and who have it only, as it was 
explained, arranged or modified in passing through 
his hands. It is well known that he expressly 
repudiated portions of it, as containing doctrines 
adverse to the views which he held and strove to 
diffuse. The names only of some celebrated ancient 
books, one dating from the times of Fuh-he him- 
self, have been preserved. It is these circum- 
stances which constitute the labours of Confucius 
the commencement of a distinct literary epoch. 
Apart from the labours of Confucius himself, the 
permanent literary results of this, the first of the 
two great philosophic or literary epochs of China, 
are contained in the collection of works called the 
Four Books, composed by different members of 
the school which he founded. The last contains 
a record of the ethical and political teachings of 
Mencius (Mang-tsze), a philosopher who died in 
)7 


OONFUOIUS. 


CONFUCIUS. 




B.C. 317, and closed tlie first epocli. The Chinese of Tsin, of which dynasty the first emperor %vas 
people are in nowise prohibited from worshipping Chy- Hoang, who built the Great Wall. The 
in the Buddhist and Taoist temples ; in other Chinese havjB no existing records older than from 
words, they may regulate their purely religious the time of the race of Chou, in whose reign 
life by the tenets of these, or indeed of any other Confucius lived, and from his time authentic 
sect. But where Taoism or Buddhism would leave history commences. In the first of his four books, 
the region of religion, and, in the form of philo- Confucius traces a system of government from 
Sophy or morality, extend their direct influence that of a family to that of a pTOvince, and from a 
into the domain of the social science and art, province to a kingdom, making the family tie 
there Confucianism peremptorily and effectually the foundation of the government. Indeed, the 
prohibits their action. Not only are the national Chinese religion has never advanced beyond a 
legislation and administration formed exclusively love of parents, obeying and reverencing them 
on Confucian principles ; it is by them also that while alive, and worshipping them when dead, 
the more important acts of the private life of the It is rather a system of morality and moral 
Chinese are regulated, as for instance marriages, philosophy, than a religion ; and inculcates rather 
The cause of the prevalence of Mahomedanism the duties of men to one another, than to a 
in China, in spite of discouragements, lies in the Supreme Being. Their books teach that the true 
fact that Confucianism says little or nothing of a principles of virtue and social order are obedience 
supernatural world or of a future existence. Hence to parents, elders, and rulers, and acting towards 
it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable crav- others as they would be done by. They regulate 
ings of human nature, the desire to revere, and the duties alike of the sovereign and of private 


the longing for immortal life. That it has, not- 
withstanding its want of these holds on the human 
heart, maintained itself not simply in existence, 


families. The Confucian school does not deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being, but neither defines 
this fundamental article of every rational creed, 


but as the ruling system, is a fact that must, as nor inculcates the necessity of worshipping the 
soon as it is perceived, form for every true thinker only God. He inculcates polytheism, by enjoining 
a decisive proof of the existence of great and vital the worship of heaven and earth, the spirits of 


truths in its theories, as well as thorough sound- 
ness and wholesomeness in the practical rules 


hills, rivers, winds, and fire ; in fact, all nature, 
except nature’s omnipotent God. His doctrines, 


which it dictates. By Chinese philosophy must called in Ohinese Ju-kea-su, the religion of 
be understood Confucian philosophy, and by scholars, is the orthodox creed of the state. To 
Chinese morality the moral principles rooted in the founder divine honour is paid by all his 
that philosophy. followers, who are not very scrupulous in worship- 

Tiie works of Confucius, which are used by his ping one idol more or less, and have long main- 
followers, are called the ‘five canonical hooks,’ tained the most absurd pantheism. 


and are held in the greatest veneration. The whole 
tenor of these worlcs indicate morality and sound 
political views. One political extract must suffice. 


The followers of Confucius are, by some 
authors, called the sect of Ju-kea-su. In reality, 
the religion, or rather the doctrine of the disciples 


f oiiticai views, une political extract must sumce. tne religion, or ratner tne aoctrine oi tne aiscipies 
lOt those who produce revenue be many, and those of Confucius, is positivism. They care nothing 
who consume it few ; let the producers have every about the origin, the creation, or the end of the 
facility, and let the consumers practise economy : world, and very little about long philosophical ’ 
and thus there will be at all times a sufficiency of lucubrations. Although the emperor builds and 
revenue. endows temples belonging to the two other sects, 

It is the fact that, though the authors of the Confucian is the religion of the state, and the 
the first and second epochs, Confucius himself in- court pretend to follow the scheme of ethics and 
eluded, professed to teach only what was contained politics laid down by Confucius, 
in pre-existing sacred books, and though they Confucius taught the providential government 
possibly themselves believed that they did only of an overruling Providence, and that in this 


teach what was virtually contained in such pre- 
existing books, they nevertheless did, in each case, 
originate some entirely new views and doctrines. 

It is now impossible to ascertain what part of 
his writings was original, and what obtained from 
previous writers ,* but it is generally recognised 
that he largely annotated the ancient work, Yih- 
king, and bequeathed five classics and four books, j 


world the good are rewarded and the wicked 
punished. He evidently attached great import- 
ance to the solemn public worship of Shang-te 
by the head of the state in person, assisted by his 
ministers. He said to his disciples that by the 
ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven and earth 
they served God, and by the ceremonies of the 
ancestral temple they sacrifice to their ancestors. 


His works, Shu-king and She-king, contain the He who understands the ceremonies of the 
historical records of the country and the poems sacrifices to heaven and earth, and the meaning 


then extant. His Book of Kites regulates the of the several 
manners and customs and outward forms of the the governme 
whole society, and constitutes a part of his moral into his palm. 


of the several sacrifices to ancestors, would find 
the government of a kingdom as easy as to look 


code. Confucius is described by one of his 
disciples as wise, affable, condescending, just. 
Another says, gentle, but inspiring respect ; grave, i 


Confucianism does not provide for the spiritual 
wants and desires of man’s nature. He adhered 
to the worship of heaven and earth as he found it 


hnt not austere ; venerable, yet pleasing. In the in the classical books of the ancient empire. 


troubles that occurred from the efforts at aggran- 
dizement which the several kings made, he was 


moral teaching was far inferior to that of Buddha. 
He said, ‘ Thou shalt not do unto others that 


sometimes in high employ, but once at least a which thou wilt not that they should do unto 

fugitive? bnt thA rilnSA nf his In-nO- lifp. hp Ipff; +,hAj:a ’ A1 «a ^ a im'nytr wifh cinrl 


fugitive; but at the close of his long life he left thee.’ Also, ‘Requite injury with justice, and 
about three thousand followers of his doctrines, benevolence with benevolence.’ But he inculcated 
The smaller states were annexed by the race the avenging of murder with murder. 
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His descendants are still numerous in the pro- 
vince of Shan-tiing, and have hereditary titles ; 
they and the royal family having this right. — 
Gray's China; Sirr\^ China; Bowring; Bunsen's 
God in History ; Gutzlaff's Chinese History ; Hue's 
Christianity ; Professor E, Douglas^ Confucianism 
and Taoism, 

CONGAHI. Tam. In the western parts of 
Tinnevelly, a hood or penthouse, made of reeds, 
to protect the person from rain. 

CONGE A. In the neighbourhood of Moulmein 
and Amherst, the forest scenery is often orna- 
mented with the numerous large purple bracts 


species in the Tenasserini Provinces, 0. azurea, C. 
toraentosa, C. velutina, all called ka-yau, the 
same Burmese name. The leaves of 0. villosa 
have a heavy smell, and are used medicinally. — 
Mason; W. Ic,; O'SL p. 486. 

CONGEE. Anglo-Hind. Eice gruel. 

CONICOPOLY. Tam. An accountant ; from 
Kanika, an account, and Kapila, a collector or 
supervisor. 

CONIDyE, the Cone family of molluscs, com- 
prising the genera Conus and Pieurotoma, with 
several sub -genera. 

CONIFERiE, a natural order of Gymnosper- 
mous exogens, called by Br. Lindley Pinacese, 
consisting of resinous, mostly evergreen, hard- 


1\ neriifoHa, Lamb,, 8ikkim. 

Salishurnia adiantifolia, — ? China, Japan. 

Taxodium nuciferum, Brogn.^ Japan, Nepal. 

Taxus baccata, Linn.^ Himalaya, Ting-sclii of Sikkim. 
Thuja orientalis, Li tin. ^ Nei>al, China, Japan, 

The coniferJB of the Himalaya were described hj 
Major Madden in 1846 to 1849. 

No order of plants can be named of more general 
importance to mankind than this. The pitch, 
tar, resins, and turpentines of commerce are pro- 
ducts of the plants of this order. Their timber is 
known as deal, fir, pine, and cedar; and that 
known to Great Britain and other parts of Europe 


surrounding the small inconspicuous flowers of 

a species of congea. There Ire three different ! ""“a . The 

**. . . " . . 1 NnTTAllr lol'a’nri A ’rcnTAfiwa ja'Vrtnfoo tcj 


j fir, Weymouth pine, and Virginian cedar. The 
I Norfolk Island pine, Araucaria excelsa, is an 
I immense tree, rising to 160 feet ; the kauri tree 
of New Zealand, Dammara Australis, attains to 
200 feet in height. Pinus Lambertiana, and 
Abies Douglassii of N.W. America, rise to 260 
feet. The seeds of the Pinus Gerardiana, Wall.., 
are used as food in Kunawar, as are the cones of 
the Bunya-bunya piine (A. Bidwilli, Hvokerf 
by the aborigines of Moreton Bay, Australia. 

Thunberg mentions many pines in Japan, and 
they are numerous in China. In Sikkim and 
Bhutan there are twelve conifeKe,viz. juniper, yew, 
Cupressus fiinebris, Abies Webbiana, A. Brimno- 
niana, and A, Smithiana, larch, Pinus excelsa and 


muu« xxxuuxcy x j ^,,,1 Podocarpus noriifolia. Four of 

consisting of resinous, mos% evergreen, hard- f CupresL funebris, Podocarpus 

flf. ^ neriifolia,and AbiesL.uunoniana,arlnotcomAn 


of the wmrld in which arborescent plants can 
exist. The following names embrace the better 
known coniferous plants of Southern and Eastern 
Asia, with a few of Australia : — 

Abies Brunnomaua, Hook. Him, Journ.f E. Nepal. 

A. dumosa, Loudon^ Nepal. 

A. Smithiana, Wet??., Himalaya. 

A. Webbiana, Hook, Him, Journ.y E. Nepal, 

Araucaria Bidwilli, Hook,, N. E. Australia. 

A. Cookii, B. Br., N. Caledonia. 

A. Cunninghamia, B, Br,, N. Holland. 

A. excelsa, B. Br., N, Holland. 

Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent , Algeria. 

Cedrus deodara, Loudon, Himalaya. 

Cunninghamia Sinensis, Bich., China, 

Cupressus funebris, Endl., Bhutan. 

0. glauca, Lamb, 

0. sempervirens, WUldc, Himalaya. 

O. torulosa, Don, Himalaya. 

Hacrydium elatum, Wall., Teiiasserim. 

Dammara Australis, Lamb., kauri pine, Norfolk Isld. 
D. orientalis, Lamb, Amboyna. 

JuniiDerus aquatica, i2oaj?>,, China. 

J. emsia, Boxb., China. 

J. cernua, Boxb., China. 

J. Chinensis, Linn., China. 

J. communis, Linn., Himalaya, a shrub. 

J. dimorpha, Boxb., China. 

J. excelsa, Bieh., Himalaya. 

J. patens, Boxb., China. 

J. recur va, Hook. Him. Joiirn., Sikkim. 

J. squamata, Don, Himalaya, a shrub. 

J. Wallichiana, Hook., Sikkim. 

Larix Grifiithii, Hooker, Nepal. 

Picea Webbiana, Lamb, Himalaya, 
var. a. Pindrow, 
var. h. Ehutrow. 

Pinus excelsa, Wet??., Himalaya. 

P. Gerardiana, Wall., Himalaya. 

P. Khassiana, Hook. Him, Journ, 

P. Latteri, Mason, Burma. 

P, longifoHa, Boxb., Himalaya, the chir. 

P. Massoniana, Lamb, China. 

P. Merkusii, Burma. 

P. Sinensis, Lamb, China, 

Podocarpus bracteata, JB?., Cachar, 

P, latifoiia, Wall., Tinnevelly, 


to the N-W. Himalaya, west of Nepal, but the 
^ other eight are common. Of the 13 natives of the 
N.W. mountains, again, only the following five, 
Juniperus communis, the deodar, Pinus Gerardiana, 
P. excelsa, and Cupressus torulosa are not found 
in Sikkim. Br. Masson mentions the P. Latteri 
as growing in Tenasserim, and Br. Brandis adds 
P. Massoniana, Lamb, and P. Khassiana. 

Br. Cleghorn described the following : — 

Cedrus deodara, Loudon, deodar or Himalayan cedar, 
Kelu ; grows on the north slope of Bhaola Dhar, 
and in Kullu. 

Pinus excelsa, Wall,, Kail; grows in Kullu, not in 
Kangra. 

P, longifolia, Boxb., chil Or chir ; grows luxuriantly on 
north slojjes ; timber best at 4000 to 5000 feet. 

P. Gerardiana, Wall., edible pine, Neoza; a few trees 
across the Dhaola Dhar, near Olassa on the Eavi. 
Picea Webbiana, Lamb, silver-fir, Tos ; the wood is 
not much valued ; shingles are laid on the roofs of 
houses. Var. a, Pindrow. Var, h, Khutrow. 

Abies Smithiana, Wall,, Himalayan spruce, Eai ; often 
100 ft, high, and 5 ft. in diameter. 

Cupressus torulosa, Don, twisted cypress ; at the head 
of the Parbati, 

Taxus baccata, common yew, Bramhi or Eakhab; in 
Kullu very scarce. 

Juniperus excelsa, Bieb., pencil cedar, Leuri or Suri ; 
on the crest of Dhaola Dhar and in Lahul. 

The deodar has not been seen east of Nepal, nor 
the Pinus Gerardiana, Cupressus torulosa, or 
Juniperus communis. On the other hand, Podo- 
carpus is confined to the east of Khatmandu. 
Abies Brunnoniana does not occur west of the 
Gogra, nor the larch west of the Oosi, nor 
funereal cypress (an introduced plant, how- 
ever) west of the Tista in Sikkim. That 
the deodar is possibly a variety of the cedar 
of Lebanon, is now a prevalent opinion, which is 
strengthened by the fact that so many more 
Himalayan plants are now ascertained to be 
European than had been supposed before they 
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CONIUM MAOULATUM, 


CONOOARPUS LATIFOLIA. 


wore compared with European specimens ; such 
are the yew, Juniperus communis, Berberis 
vulgaris, Quercus ballota, Populus alba and 
Euphratica, etc. The woods of several of the 
conifera are called cedars . — Voigt ; Eng. Cyc. p. 
123 ; Hooker^ Him. Jo, ed. 1854, i. p. 256 ; Cal 
Cat. Ex. 0 / 1862 ; Bts, Brandis^ MasonyCleglorn^ 
nd Stewart / Mr. GamUe. 

CONIUM MACULATUM. Linn. Hemloch. 
Shokran, .... Abab. Spotted hemlock, . Eng-. 
Banj-i-nimi, ... „ Koneion, . Gr. of Diosc. 

Keerdamana, . Bombay, Oicuta, . . . , Lat. 

Dr.^ Royle says there is little doubt of this being 
the nausm of the Greeks and the Oicuta of the 
Romans; but it must not, from the similarity of 
name, be confounded with Oicuta maculata. 
Oicuta virosa occurs in Kashmir, where it is called 
Zahr-gugul, poison turnip, and Salep-i-Shaitan, 
Pers., or devil’s salep. Spotted hemlock is the 
Shokran of the Arabs, who give Kuniun as the 
Greek name. It is found in Europe, east of Asia, 
and America. It derives celebrity from being 
considered to have been used as the Athenian 
state poison, by which Socrates and Phocion 
perished. The extract of hemlock is employed m 
an anodyne in scrofulous or cancerous affections, 
in rheumatism, neuralgia, and painful ulcerations. 
O^Sh.; Royle. 

COKJEE MARAM. 


CONNARUS SPECIOSA. McClelland. 

Gwai-douk, . . . Burm. I Radon kadet, . . Burm 
K hw?e tonk, . . | 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Rangoon, Pegu, and Tounghoo districts. Growing in 
all the forests scattered with teak. It has a larffe. 


It has a large, 

heavy, and strong timber, white-coloured, adapted 
to every purpose of house-building. It is remark- 
able for the quantity of its seeds, which are of 
large size, abounding in sweet oil.— Dr. IPCZ. 

COKNARUS UNIFOLIOLATUS. Thw. A 
moderate-sized tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 
feet, rather rare. — Thw. 

CONNELLY. Four distinguished brothers of 
this name served in India, Captain Edward Con- 
nelly, Captain* Arthur Connelly, Captain John 
Connelly, and Henry Valentine Connelly. Ed- 
ward was killed at Toolian Durrah (Purwan 
Durrah?), October 1840; Arthur, the traveller, 
went on a mission to Bokhara in August 1840, 
and is believed to have been murdered in prison 
along with Colonel Stoddard ; John was killed at 
the capture of Kabul in July 1842. Their 
brother, Henry Valentine Connelly, of the Madras 
Civil Service, was murdered 11 th September 1855, 
at the instigation of Mopla fanatics. 

Captain Edward Connelly wrote on the Physi- 
cal Geography of Seisthan in As. JI. 1839, ix. 
p. 710; On Figures of Gems and Coins, in BI. 
As. Trans. 1842, xi. p. 137; Account of the City 
of Oujein and its Environs, ibid. 1837, vi. p. 83 1 ; 
Joiirnai kept in Seisthan, ibid. 1841, p. 319. 

Captain J . Connelly wrote a Report upon 


Tam, ? a light, red- 
coloured wood of Travancore, sp. gr. 0*650, used 
for furniture, etc. 

OONJEVERAM, or Kanchi-varam, a town and 
taluk, in the Chingleput district of the Madras 
Presidency, in lat. 12 ° 49' 45" N., long. 79 ° 45 ' E., 
and in 1871 the towm had a population of 35,390. 

It is one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus 
in Southern India, and in the time of Hiwen i 
Thsang, in the 7th century, was C _ ^ 
the Dravida country, ruled by the Ohola dtynasty. 

It was then a great Buddhist centre ; subsequently 
professed the Jain a creed, followed by Hinduism. 

Two of its Hindu temples are the largest in 
Southern India ; one of them belongs to the Saiva, | Yooni 
the other to the Vaishnava sect. During the wars 
of the Karnatic, the town repeatedly changed 
hands, was taken by Clive on the 29th August, 
and again in December 1751, and again in 1752. I forests, alon^ 

Since 1758 it has been in the hands of the British, ^ 

Many Jaina sculptures have been discovered there. — 

The Cliola held sway in the south of India from the stem. 

eighth to the sixteenth centuries, when Sha-ji, strong, its breaking weight be 
the father of Sivaji, totally annihilated every cubic foot weighs 50 to 57 lbs. 
vestige of their once great power. It was one of grown tree on good soil the a 
the most ancient and prolonged of all the Indian the trunk to the first brancli" 
dynasties. average girth, measured at V 

CON-MOO. Biirji. ? A tree of Tavoy ; timber ground, is 12 feet. It sells in Burma at ii* 
good, used for buildings and boats. per cubic foot. It flowers durino- tbe cold 

CONNAEUS OHAMPIOOTI. Thw. A tree of Its wood is exceedingly like, and fX as 

on/'l ZC i. .1 .-I . r. 

.... _ d-P VXiC V. I 

exposed to the water, it soon deciiys, 
unfit for the marine yard, but is ' 

Doke-ka-det, . . Bdrm. | Radaleya-gass, . .Singh, house-building when it ( ’ 

A tree of Burma, and very abundant in the hot, which is seldom the case, j 

drier parts of Ceylon.— Thw. p. 80. would be most excellent timber. 

CONNARUS NITIDUS. Roxh. A small tree of Prandisj Mt\ RoM^^ 

Sylhet. In British Burma it is a shrub about ten 
feet high, very plentiful, especially in 1 " 
districts, and affords an oil-seed of small size, 
rich in a sweet oil. C. panicnlatus, Roxl.., is 
a large timber tree of Chittagong. — Voiat: 

McClelland. ’ 


, . V.^VC1,V, JJVXiU. .CiD. XlCbUH. Vi. U. AUi? T uver- 

the capital of land Journey through Persia and Afghanistan to 
India, Lond. 1834, 2 vols. 

CONOCARPUS ACUMINATUS. i?oa*5. 

Andersonia acuminata, R. I Auogeissus aoummatus, 

A. lanceolata, j 

1 1 Pashi, Panohi, . . Tel* 

Pachcha manii ? . Tel. j 

This is a large, very valuable, and plentiful 
timber tree, growing throughout the southern 
forests, along with Oonocarpus latifolia. In 
British Burma it is almost equal to the Terminalia 
microcarpa in size and the regular growth of its 
""cm. Its wood is reddish-brown, hard and 

' ‘ :2r weight being 262 lbs. A 

3. 1 and in a full- 
average length of 
is 80 feet, and 
six feet from the 

•Ti. *-^':ahnas:.', 

1 1 iiowersHuring the cold season. 

an [ and as durable, if kepTdry7as thTo.TatifoflaTbuf 

I fiXTlORfin to triA WH.f-OT* if .-Ir, ...... Tj ’ 

„ It IS thus 
equally fit for 
can be obtained straight, 
S3. But for its weight, it 
--her.— Drs. IPa and 

WmcTBm~iTTwijLiA^‘£t 

the Rangoon -Ajidersonia altissima, Jtoxb. | Auogeissus latifolins, Wall. 
but Vellai naga maram, Tam. 

Thoura, . . , . Hind. Telia neredu chettu, Tel. 
Dawura ; Dhowa, . Mahr. Siri manu, , 

Thoura,. ... Dhoboo ; ISTongoliah, Uria. 

Daa woo gass, . . Singh, Pooroo, . , 


CONOCARPUS ROBUBTUS. 


CONVOLVULAGE^\ 



This large timber tree grows in the Delira and children from death, the penance %vas impose I 
Boon, in the Kenneri jungles, valleys of the on him of relating his adventures to Pogio Brae- 
Konkan rivers, on the inland Dekhan hills at ciolini,.the pope’s secretary. Conti left Darnaseos 
Chillairae, and on the mountains which separate and passed through Bussora, Baghdad Ormu?; 
the Circars from the Nizam’s dominions. It grows Cambay, Malabar, Bijanagar, Mylapur,’ Ceylon ’ 
in Ceylon, to the north of Kandy, up to 1500 Sumatra, Tenasserim, Ava, Arakan, Bengal, Java’ 
feet. It flowers during the cold season, in Banda,Ceram, Bouro, Cochin-China, and returned 
January and ^ February. Its trunk is erect, by way of Cochin-China, Malabar, Cambay, Aden, 
straight, varying in length and thickness, the and Cairo. 

largest being 35 feet to the branches, and about CONTINENTS. In Hindu geography, the 


In Hindu geography, the 


G feet in, circumference. In Coimbatore the continents connected with each other are four, 
specimens sustained 500 lbs. It also grows in viz. Uturukuru, PurwawMesa, Aparagodana, and 
Chittagong. Its timber is esteemed for almost Jambudwipa. 

every economcal purpose, house-building, shafts, CONTINGENT, a term applied in British 
and yokes, is in general use for railway purposes, India to designate the armies which, by treaty, 


and it makes very good cabinet furniture, To- 
wards the centre, it is of a chocolate colour. 


the feudatory sovereigns keep. The Mysore con- 
tingent of 4000 soldiers has been enrolled since 


For house and ship building the natives reckon it the treaty of Seringapatam. The Nizam of Hyder- 
superior to every other sort, Pentaptera tomen- abad’s contingent of 7498 men, in six regiments 
tosa and teak excepted. Captain Sankey, writing of infantry, four of cavalry, and four batteries of 
from Nagpur, says it is a white wood with a artillery, was established by the treaty of 1798. 
heart of a dark colour, and somewhat like rose- The contingent of H.H. the maharaja Sindia, of 
wood. Its average length there is 12 feet, and 5000 cavalry, whose capital is Gwalior, was 
girth 7 feet. It is so much prized by the natives arranged for by the treaty of Gwalior of November 
of Nagpur for axletrees, that but few trees are 1817, In the same year a contingent of 300 
permitted to attain their proper growth. By all men was arranged for from the Gaekwar at 
accounts, in Nagpur, about 20,000 axletrees are Baroda. The treaty of Bhopal of February 1818 
made from this wood yearly. It is attacked by provided for a contingent of 600 cavalry and 


white ants. It ranks high as a rafter timber. — 
Drs. Roxh.^ Gibson^ Riddell^ Voigt^ Wight ^ 
Thwaites ; Mr. Rohde ; Captain Sankey, 
CONOCARPUS ROBUBTUS. M^CL Caib- 


400 infantry ; and by the treaty of the 6th January 
1818, maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur under- 
took to furnish 1500 cavalry for service with the 
: British Indian army. The Indore contingent of 


yah, Burm. A very large and strong timber 3000 cavalry horses by the maharaja Holkar, by 


tree, growing plentifully in the Pegu, Tounghoo, 
and Prome forests, along with teak. Adapted 
for fancy work and cabinetmaking. — M^’Clelland. 
CONRADE of Montferrat, Prince of Tyre, 


the xL article of the treaty of Mundesur, was 
agreed to be provided ready for service. See 
British India, p. 464. 

CONUS, the Gone genus of Gasteropodus Mol- 


titular king of Jerusalem, was assassinated 29th lusca, founded by Linnaeus. The species are 
April 1192 A.D., A.H. 13th Rabi-us-Sani 588, by found in southern and tropical seas. Lamarck 
two emissaries disguised as monks, sent by Sinan. records 181 recent species and varieties. C. 
Both Saladin and king Richard of England have textilis, Lhin., found at Aneityum of the N. 
been accused of instigating it, but, according to Hebrides, bites and injects a poisonous acrid 
Ibn ul Athir, it was the request of Saladin (Salah- fluid into the wound, occasioning the heart to 
ud-Din) to have both Conrade and Richard swell, and often endangering life. 


destroyed. — Osborn, Islam. 

CONSERVE OP ROSES, Gulcand and Gul- 
kandu, consists of rose-petals and sugar mixed 
in certain proportions, and bruised in a mortar. 


CONVENT OF ST. CATHERINE is on the 
Jib’l Musa. 

CONVOLVULACE^. R. Br. The bindweed 
tribe of plants, in which there are about 28 genera 


The conserve of roses met with in the bazars of and more than 450 species in the west and east 


Bombay is chiefly obtained from Surat. Con- 
serve of violets, ‘ gulkand-i-banafsha.’ — Fatdkner. 
CONSTABULARY has been extensively intro- 


of Asia. The more important genera are aniseia, 
argyreia, batatas, Blinkworthia, Breweria, calonyc- 
tion, calystegia, convolvulus, cressa, evolvulus, 


duced in British India since the revolt of the Havittia, ipomsea, Moorcroftia, neuropeltis, phar- 
Bengal Native Army, and to Sir William Robin- bitis, porana, quamoclit, rivea, sepistemon, Skin- 
son, K.C.S.I., of the Madras C.S., the credit was nera. 

chiefly due. At the commencement of 1862, the Convolvulus arvensis, Zw??., Corn bindweed, 
experiment of the introduction of the new Indian 0. Chinensis, iCer. 1 0. Malcolmi, 


police was made in the North Arcot district. At It is native throughout Europe in sandy fields 
the end of 1862 not a taluk or town in the entire and by-roads, also in China, Persia, and some 
length and breadth of the Presidency remained parts of India ; is abundant as a wt 
unoccupied by the new constabulary. plains of the Panjab, and np to 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of the Turkish Pan jab Himalaya. The officinal 
dominions, which extend to the shores of the foot) appears to be from this plant. 

Indian Ocean. It is known to the Mahomedans possess a purgative quality, as also C. soldanella, 


of Asia as Konstantinia, . also as Rum, and the 
emperor is called the Sultan, also the Kaisar. 


0. maritimus, and G. macrocarpus.- 
Convolvulus pluricaulis, Chois. 


-Stewart. 


CONTI. Nicolo Conti, a noble Venetian, who Porprang, Baphalli, Hind, 1 Gorakhpanw; Dodak, 


travelled in S.W. Asia and in the East Indies I Hind. 

between a.d. 1419 and 1444, and on his return, Common throughout the Pan jab plains. It is 
on seeking absolution from Pope Eugene lY. for eaten by cattle, and is reckoned cooling ; used as 
having in Egypt denied Christ to save his wife a vegetable, or given in sherbet. — Stewart, 
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OONWAT. 


COCKG. 





liifili 


Convolvulus reptansj Olus vagum, Eiimjyh. 

Kulmi sliak, . . Beng, I Po-ts’ai, Po-ling, . Chin. 
MandavalH, . . . Can. j Tootu kura, . , , Tel, 
A native of standing sweet waters, very common 
in India; affords a milky juice, which, when dried, j 
is nearly equal to scammony in purgative efficacy, j 


of the labouring classes of India have emigrated 
to Ceylon, the Mauritius, Bourbon, and the West 
Indies. The mortality on the voyages at one 
time was so considerable, ranging up to 19 per 
cent., that emigration agents were appointed at 
the Indian ports, under Acts of the" Council, to 

xl... « -I.*..,,., '/N 'T ■■ •«■■■■ ■ 


The tops and leaves are eaten in stew by the control the emigration. Ooolee bandy or Coolee 
natives. This is largely cultivated in China as a gari means a hired carriacfe 
vegetable, and eaten in spring.— ; Smith COOLEN' or Kiilang. Hind. The Grus oinerea 
Convolvulus scammonia, Lhuh of British India and of Europe. It is much liked 

Sakmunia, Sagmoonia, Ae. | Mahmudah, . . . Hind, as a table bird. They are easily domesticated. 

A native of Syria, the Levant, and of Kaira in COOLING MIXTURES. 


Gujerat. The proper juice when dried is called Nitrate of ammonia, water, each 1 part, —46°. 
scammony, but is often adulterated with concrete Nit, of ammonia/ carb. of soda, water, each 1 part,— 57°. 
juices of a similar kind, and with flour, chalk, r'hosphateofsoda, 9 parts; sulphuric acid, 4 parts, —62°. 
sand, and earth. The most abundant harvest of S parts; muriatic acid, 5 parts,— 50°. 

scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. There are pL^phftrof’sodaT 

several modes of collection, which give rise to parts; dilute sulphuric acid, 4 pai-ts, -47°. 
corresponding commercial varieties. The Arab The fall of the thermometer is here calculated 
name of this drag^ 111 Sugmooraa, signifies the from 50°, and the full effect is not produced 
PP- 601. unless the materials emnloved and the substance 


S*' .V J 1 . the materials employed and the substance 

LONWAy, aiT. office of the Madras army, who acted upon be previously cooled to that point, 
se to ^e rank of Colonel He was selected Pounded ice or Lw, 2 p4ts ; common salt, 1 part,- 
while quite a young man, to be Adjutant-General from any temperature to 5°. 
of the army of Madras at a time of trial, when Snow or pounded ice, 12 parts ; common salt, 5 parts ; 
the European officers had become disaffected, and ,, nitrate of ammonia, 5 parts,— 25°. 


he held that post up to the year 1837, when he sulphuric acid, 2 parts,— from 

died of cholera on the banks of the Kistna, en ^ ^ 

route to be Brigadier of the Hyderabad subsidiary 1“^; daS nffrie a'crdfl parts, -to 30°. 

lorce, and he buried there. In St. Mary’s Snow, 4 pai’ts ; muriate of lime, 5 parts, — to 40°. 

Chapel, Madras, is a tablet to his memory : — O^Sh. p 46 

The Soldier’s Friend, COOMPTA, in lat. 14° 26' N., long. 74° 27' E., 

. , is the chief commercial town in the Canara district. 

13th May 1837. COONCHEE. HiND. A child’s cloak. 

Erected by the COONDOOR. DuKH. Frankincense. 

Aemy COONOOR, in lat. 11° 20' N., long. 76° 50' E., 

S.E. of Ootacamund, is 5960 feet above the level 

COOKIA PUNCTATA, jffet... Wham-pi fruit. 6100 feet. It is a favourite sanatorium for 
Qumarialmisium, iow. 1 Hwang-p’i kwo, . Ohin. Europeans.— Baa. ; NcAZao. 

This fruit-tree of China and the Moluccas is COONR-MOONDLA, , or Cunr-mundla, is the 
middle-sized, bearing an edible fruit about the | name given at Benares to the day on which seed- 
size of a pigeon’s egg, yellow on the outside, with I sowing is concluded. In the Lower Boab and 


Chapel, Madras, is a tablet to his memory : — 

The Soldier’s Friend, 

Conway, 

Adjutant-General, 

obiit 

13th May 1837. 

Erected by the 
Aemy 
and by the 
Public. 

GOOCH BEHAR. See Kuch Behar. 

COOKIA PUNCTATA. Eeiz. Wham-pi fruit. 
Quinaria lansium, Lour, | Hwang-p’i kwo, , Chin. 

This fruit-tree of China and the Moluccas is 
middle-sized, bearing an edible fruit about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, yellow on the outside, with 


a white pulp, rather acid, but sweet, and much | Baiswara, it is generally called Coonr Boiee and 
esteemed m China and the Archipelago. Hwang-pi, | Hiiriur. Hindus devote this day to festivity, and 
or wham-pi, means yellow skin. In India it amongst other ceremonies, decorate the ploughs' 
bears Its rough-skmned fruit in Aprfi and May. and m.ake the residue of the seed-corn into 
The tree has v«y dark green shining leaves.- cake, which is partaken of in the open field, and 

■'^nnnJT\ 7 rf'Tir^r^?nr>VTo”“^^‘’ m part distributed to Brahmans and beggars. A 

VI WAGGONS are constructed some- similarpractioeprevailsmGreatBritain,whentho 
lat like a battery caisson, so that the parte can seed-cake and furmenty of All-Hallows are iii 


what like a battery caisson, so that the parts can 
be unlimbered and separated from each other. 
The timber,' or forward part, bears a large 
chest, which is divided into compartments, to 
contain coffee, tea, sugar, and corn starch, with a 
place also for two gridirons and an axe. From 
the rear portion rise three tall smoke-pipes, above 
three large boilers, under which there is a place 
for the fire, and under the fire a box for the fuel. 
Each boiler will hold fourteen gallons ; and it is 
estimated that in each one, on the naarch, ten 
gallons of tea, or coffee, or chocolate, could be I 


request. In Tusser’s homely verses Ave read, — 
'Wife, sometime this weeke, if the wether hold clearc 
An end of wheat-sowing we make for this yeare, ' 
Eemember you, therefore, though I do it not, 

The seed-cake, the pasties, tlie furmenty-ijot. ’ 

— Elliot. See Buleajhar ; Huriur : Hurpooiec. 

^ COOPER, Sir FRED.ERICK,K.G.S.L, a Bengal 

mvil servant, who did much good service in the 
Panjab during the revolt and rebellion of 1857-58. 
COORBAN. See Kurban ; Sacrifice. 

COORG, a British province between lat. 11° 56' 


made m twen^ minutes, — thus giving ninety and 20° 60' N., long. 76° 24' and 76° 13' E area 
of nourishing (fcink every hour 1680 square mUes, and, in 1881, a population of 

COOLEE, a term in use in British India to 178,302, of whom 100,439 were males and 77 868 

females. Ite promiiient inhabitants are ’tho 
Kodaga or Ooorg mountaineers, wbo were ruled 


also the hire itself. The word is a corruption of 


the T^l word Voleeya. or Vozheeya, famn, a | o*ve7i; ie 

servant. Under this designation great numbers ' the last raja, was dethroned by the British in 





COORG. 

1834, and lie died in Britain in 1862. 


COORG. 

In the vicinity of the palace are settled tlie 


Kodaga had successfully opposed Hyder Ali and descendants of the private guards and executioiierg 


his son Tipu; but Yira Rajendra (Dodda), who 
died in 1809, was guilty of about 5000 summary 


of the rajas. These men are called Kapalarus, 
and were the principal instruments in carrying 


executions ; Ms successor, Linga, died 1820, was out the mandates dictated by the last raja.. The 
greedy, cunning, and cowardly. The aspect of Amma Ooorg, the Sanna Coorg, the Malla Ooorg, 


Coorg (Kurg or Kodagu, meaning steep mountain), 
presents an entire forest; the long and narrow cul- 


and the Boddhu Coorg differ chiefly in the matter 
of marriages. The right of choosing a husband 


tivated valleys enclosed within it servebut to render for the girl vests with her father. Should he have 


the vast woods more strikin g. The country is inter- 
sected in every direction by cuddmigs or breast- 
works, estimated at 600 miles in extent, many 12 


demised, it devolves in succession upon her 
paternal grandfather, mother, and brothers. In 
their absence, on the head of the house, whoever 


feet deep and 10 or 15 feet across the ditch. They he may be. There are only two kinds of marriages 


cross the ranges of hills and each other with little 
appearance of order, and defy conjecture as to 
their object. The prevailing languages are Coorg, 
Kodaga, Canarese, Malealam, Tamil, Tulu, Hin- 
dustani, and English. There are about 40,000 


amongst the Coorgs,-— the Brahman, based on disin- 
terested motives, and which is not brought about 
on account of pecuniary considerations, and the 
Gandharva, which is founded in reciprocal desire. 
The former is the more prevalent. A Ooorg is 


native Coorgs (Kodaga) scattered throughout the justified in taking to himself a plurality of wives, 


country. They are a tall, muscular, broad-chested, 
well-favoured race of mountaineers, far superior 


supposing his first one for the period of ten years 
produces only daughters. Re-niarriage of women 


in physique to the inhabitants of the plains, whom is permitted, under certain restrictions. In the 
they greatly despise. They are far advanced event of there being no male issue in a house, a 
in civilisation, and very intelligent. The vice of daughter is retained to represent the name, and a 


drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold upon 
them. They marry at a ripe age, but the wives 
of brothers are considered as common property. 


husband is procured for her from another house. 
This husband does not become alienated from his 
own family, but can take a wife for his own 


They generally retain the old devil-worship of family also, thus raising np seed for both houses. 


the Dravidian race. The raja’s palace is supposed 
to have been built by an Italian, who is said to 


These marriages must take place for the purpose 
expressed at the time, and the arrangement cannot 


have been bricked up in a wall as soon as the he made after marriage. TIusis termed amongst 
building was finished. The tribes and races of the Coorg a Makka Parje maiTiage, or for the 


the population in 1881 was 178,302 souls, com- 
prised, besides the Coorg or Kodaga proper,— 

Amma or Amma Kodaga or Kaveri Brahmans. 
Aimbkula, goala or herds. 

Higgade, cultivators. 

Ainaya Badage, artisans in iron and wood. 

Kavati, jungle cultivators. 


rights of the children. Their women have large 
eyes, and are not very dark. Their hair, en chignon^ 
has splendid gold ornaments on it, and bunches 
of white fiowers. White jackets with short sleeves, 
embroidered with red cotton, with muslin skirts 
embroidered with a narrow gold lace, and very 
short. Their legs and feet bare ; round their 


Paleya, farm labourers from the Tulu and Maleala ankles massive silver bands, from which ban 


Kumbar 'two tribes, tlie Jenu and Bettu. • of little beUs, with <a silrer cham foom 

Yerawa, slave emigrants from Malealam. the band to each toe, holds a number of rings. 

Bleda, umbrella makers. Their arms covered with bracelets, and round 

Holeya, viz. Keinbati Holeya, who speak Kodaga, and their necks a number of gold chains with jewel 
Badaga Holeya, who speak Canarese. ornaments. In their national dance Coorgs form 

There are also some Mahrattas, Rajputs, Rache- into a circle. The first figure of the dance is 
war, and Rajpinde, the last being comiections of called Balakata, and is a slow movement, the 
the late rulers. The out-castes number 34,100, men all dancing round, singing, and gracefully 


and the wild tribes 14,783. 


waving about chowris (long whisks of hair), with 


In 1837 there was a rebellion in the British an accompaniment of drums. This is followed by 
district of Canara, adjoining Coorg. The Coorgs the second figure, called Kolhata, or stick dance, 
at once marched there, quelled the rebellion, and in wMch each man is provided with a couple of 
recantured for the British the treasures carried off sticks. They all move round as before, beginning 
by the insurgents. The Governor- General directed slowly, with a sort of prancing step, which gets 
thattherecoveredtreasureshonld, asareward, be quicker and quicker. They keep tapping their 
divided amongst the Coorgs, but they to a man neighbours- sticks in time, getting more and more 
refused to receive it, and proudly declared excited and hitting harder, as if they were to 


that they had not fought for loot. The British have a fight, 
Government, awakened to a sense of the spirit of instantly stop, 
these rude warriors, then directed jaghirs and single combat, 
oomli lands to be conferred on them, and pre- with a war-wl 
sented their chiefs with horses, rifles, khillats, a metal shielc 


have a fight, but at a given signal they all 
instantly stop. The third figure consists of a 
single combat. One man leaps into the circle 
with a war-whoop, armed with a long switch and 
a metal shield, challenging the ring. Then out 


and other marks of honour. Later stiU, when springs another, and both dance. At last they 
British supremacy in India had been shaken to rush together, hitting hard. The laws of the 
its foundation, a body of Coorgs, armed to the game do not allow hitting above the knees, 
teeth, suddenly made their appearance at Periya- although some, in their excitement, certainly 
patna in Mysore, under the secret instructions of transgress. The ankles, however, suffer most, 
the late Sir iMark Oubbon, and by their presence and must smart terribly after an encounter, 
tended to suppress the growing insolence and When one of the combatants gives in, the other 


disaffection of the Mahomedan classes of Serin ga- 
patam and the adjacent parts of that province. 


embraces him, to show there is no ill-will. At 
the end of the third figure, the assembly dance, 



COOBMEE. 


COOTE, Sxii EYBE, K.O.B. 


leaping vigorously into the air. The Coorg or Cooroombar’s services are constantly called for by 
Kodaga language has been regarded as Canarese, the wood contractor and the planter. They will 
inodified by the Tulii. But Mr. Moegling states that not leave their haunts in the forests for any time, 
it is more nearly allied to the Tamil and Malealam During the gold speculations of the western coast 
than to the Canarese. Cairns or tumuli are in from 1876 to 1881, the Gooroombar were found 
great numbers. They conceal kistvaens. There useful labourers.— C. H. S, m Newspaper; Cleg- 
are also KoUe Kallu, or sculptured tombstones horn^ Forest Report, See Kurumbar. 

A-P (slnirk /^/*Y/^T>/^/^TlyrT>T> A A A TTv _ • i • i A •% ir t t 


in honour of warriors slain in battle. Baja Vira 
Rajendra^s daughter Gauramma, whom he brought 
with him to London, was baptized as Yictoria, 


COOBOOMBBANAAD, a district of Malabar. 
COOBOOMINGA. Tam. A beetle, the Buto- 
cerg, rubus, which penetrates the trunk of young 


.. .ui.- Yvcfco uajjwxicu. txa V iuturiti,, uera iu-uus, wmcii penerrares rne trunK oi young 

Queen Victoria being the sponsor, and she married cocoanut trees near the ground, and deposits its 
a British army officer, but shortly after he and eggs near the centre. The grubs eat their way up 
her daughter disappeared, and she died in 1864. and destroy the tree. 

— Coorg; Boiuring^s Eastern Experiences ; COORTALLUM, not very far from Cape Com o- 

; Moegling' s Coorg. rin, is a large place, with several bungalows close 
CUUBMLL or Koormee, a race of cultivators into the hills. Of the cataracts close at hand, the 
under the different names of Coormee, Kumbhi, lowest falls from a height of 200 feet. The scenery 
jlunabi, Koombhee, extend throughout thegreater is splendid. There are in all threefalls, the high- 
part of Hindustan, Berar, and the Western Dekhan, est being 2000 feet above the sea. The average 
They are famous as agriculturists, but freq^uently temperature of the water is 72° to 75°, and invalids 
engage in other _occupations. The Coormee derive great benefit from bathing in it. The 
women, like the Jatni, assist the men in bus- bathing place is under a shelving rock, affording 
b^dry, and have passed into a proverb for the most delightful shower-bath possible. The 

‘Bhulee jat koonbin keek’hoorpee hat’h June, July, and August. 

K het nirawen apne pee ke sa#h.’ COOSSUMB. Sahsk. Carthamus tinctorius. 

ihe Coormee of the provmces are said to have COOSY, a tributary to the Hoogly, also written 


S3«,iu tu nave vuuol , a triDutary to tne Jtioogiy, aiso written 
enumerated Cosi and Kosi. It rises in the Bamghur district, 
as K hureebind, Puturya, G’horchurha. Jvswar. lat. 2^1° lorvrr T^Tir^Cl .Q TH "IH + A -fVfcrt 


as Kffiureebind, Puturya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, 
Canoujea, Kewut, and Jhooneya.— Miof, p. 227. 

COOROOKOO OIL, oil of prickly poppy, or 
Jamaica yellow thistle, pale yellow, limpid oil, 


lat. 23° 35', long. 85° 58', runs SJE. into’ the 
Hoogly. Its length is 240 miles. 

COOTANAD, a district of Malabar. 

COOTE, Sir EYRE, K.O.B., a distinguished 


^euuvv, Iimpia on, uuUiJli, DIR JUiliilU, H.C.H., a aiStingUlSiied 
irom the round corrugated seeds of the Argemone British officer, who served in India from the middle 
Mexicana, is sometimes expressed by the natives of the 18th century, and in command in the Kar- 
and used in lamps, hut is doubtless adapted to natic from 1759 during the contests for supre- 

uiacy between the British and French. At the 
GOOROOMBAR or Kurumbar, properly Kuril- battle of Plassey in 1757, while a Major in rank, 
r’An^^A^rn Kuru, a sheep, he had commanded the third division of the army, 

GOOROOMBAR, a race of Wynad, very docile, and he seems to have taken command in the 
qmck of imitation, and slavishly submissive to Earnatic in 1759. He was out-manoeuvred on 
tneir moodely or head, who exercises undisputed the Palar river, but in 1760, after defeating Lally 
power over his own fami y, numericafiy containing at Wandiwash, and driving him back to Pondi- 
about twenty or thirty beinsfs. Those emrilnvAfl nbArt'v "ha aocstt .* 


about twenty or thirty beings. Those employed 
by the coffee-planters are a little civilised, appre- 


jULxaxju mckvjev X VULVA A— 

cherry, he took easy possession of Cuddalore in 
April 1760, of Chellumbrum, and other French 


pfn+mrr 7 - xxpiu X4 0 V, OI i^neuumDrum, ano otiicr l^•rencil 

n a degree garrisons. He took Pondicherry on the 4th Jan, 

Jngiier than their more savaa-e brethren. Thev tKa ck/^,.+^.r 


k* t XT JT • WAlgAXU UCgiCO 

Jngiier than their more savage brethren. They 
erect rude huts for themselves and family, on 


1761. The French shortly before had destroyed 
Fort St. David, and in retaliation Coote razed the 


AlAtrofAri xcuxixjr , y.x X’ ux u Ok j^civiu, anu m reiaiiatiOH Uootc razGcl tlic 

elevated ground, surrounded by jungles, and fortifications to the ground. On the 18th June 
about SIX in number; thev touch OTIA nr»nf,hAT' 1 i i i ‘.t t ^ 


about SIX in number; they touch one another 
and the whole present the form of a crescent! 
One larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 

ATAA'ilArl in +.kn xk.. . !• -» •>■1*'’ V. 


1781, Colonel Coote had been repulsed with loss 
by Hyder in a night attack on Chellumbrum. 
After forcing his way through two or three 


enXuisr:fdariiirg°rk rcu^xr 

their 


, , . , XU XA ^XCUiUttl/CU W 

tamLated^bv -f found his march intercepted by the whole army 

Seetd The presence of a of Hyder Ali, 60,000 strong Hyder had madel 

Aik?r+!!fl' ? T X V sickness, or rapid march, and had thrown up batteries across 

h.wSi.iS'JXS 

jjid-ut; iiuiii one place to another, sometimes miles by a ranee of sandhills acrl hi«? rio-lii- w +kA 
aT’deS two detroSned as^^lte, 5L on th" 

Goyemmeat^ i soZ *^6 other through 

PeriZ^d TerttP ,1 * r “ **1® sandhills left unprotected by 

In tZ t^fe Zu “ exposed. A war 

Coorooinbars some of fhA 5^ of schooner at the same time appeared in sight, and, 

MoZydan The anchoring close in, poured her broadsides on the 

They Me the onlvlZm^ aZZitbmfrt®’'®®*; ®f“™gg«at confusion. Hyder’sarmy was 

was 7878 

are the Panniar Puliar rnrekf!’ men^ including artillerymen. It was known as 

squatters The Cooronmhor +krA ’ iP+k^-^^l ^ battle of Metapolliam, and was fought on the 

1781.^ A June 1782, while Coote was 

responsible for their Panniar or farm advancing rapidly on Arnee, where Hyder had 

i anmar or farm slaves. The treasure and military stores, Hyder overtook and 
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COPAIVA. 


COFFEE. 


compelled him to return to Madras. Coote died 
in 1783, and the command of the army devolved 
on General Stewart. 

COFAIYA or Copaiba is the fluid resinous 
exudation of several species of Copaifera, of 0. 
Langsdorffii, of 0. officinalis. It was flrst 
described by Marcgraaf and Fiso in 1643. Species 
of dipterocarps yield a substance closely re- 
sembling copaiba.— ; Rotjle^ p. 364. 

COFAL, Fa-ma-yu, Chin., Ghandras, Hind. 
This very important resin is obtained from trees 
of America, Africa, Madagascar, India, and Aus- 
tralia. It exudes spontaneously from Ehus 
copalinum and Elseocarpus copalifer, the flrst 
being an American and W. Indian, and the second I 
an E. Indian tree. Another copal is obtained 
from the coasts of Guinea ; and several species of 
Hymensea, on the Amazons, are said to produce 
kinds of copal, one of the plants being Hymensea 
verrucosa. Vateria Indica furnishes the resin 
called in India copal, which in England is known 
by the name of gum anime, and very nearly 
approaches the true resin of that name ; in its 
recent and fluid state it is used as a varnish, 
called Finey varnish, in the south of India, and, 
dissolved by heat in closed vessels, it is employed 
for the same purpose in other parts of India ; it is 
extremely tenacious and solid, but melts at a 
temperature of 97^° Fahr. Mineral copal is 
found in ligniform pieces near Quilon, under 
laterite. A copal, called gum anime in the 
London market, is found on the east coast of 
Africa, from Fanjan to Mboamaji. An endless 
supply is obtainable there, and it is largely im- 
ported into Bombay from Zanzibar, the major 
portion being re-exported to England, and 
occasionally to France and Calcutta. The copal 
of Zanzibar is obtained from the Trachylobium 
Hornemanianum ; but larger quantities are found 
imbedded in the earth, often where no copal- 
yielding trees now exist. This semi-fossil copal 
is called copalline. Specimens of the leaf, flower, 
etc., obtained from the semi-fossil gum, agree in all 
respects with those of the living tree. The peculiar 
and more valuable properties of the buried gum 
anime are supposed to be from a chemical action, 
the result of a long retention in the earth. It 
is classed as raw or jackass copal, and ripe or true 
copal. The value of the latter is estimated by its 
colour, the clearest and most transparent pieces 
bring the highest prices, after them the light 
amber, lemon, dark yellow, and red. Sometimes 
the gum, like amber, contains drops of water, 
bees, tics, flies, and other insects. The diggers 
do not excavate more than the depth of a man’s 
waist, and the copal occurs in a red sand under- 
lying blue clay. 

Copal is generally imported into England in 
lumps about the size of small potatoes, of a 
slightly yellow tint, and often including insects 
tmd animal remains. It is often covered with a 
clay-like substance, from which it is freed by the 
dealers by scraping. The finest and palest lumps 
are selected for what is called body-gum; the 
next best forms carriage-gum ; and the remainder, 
being freed from wood and stones, forms what is 
called third, or worst quality, and is used for 
gold-size or japan -black. E'racture conchoidal; 
it is transparent, and tasteless. Copal is liable 
to be confounded with anime, when the latter is 
clear and good ; but the solubility in alcohol fur- 


nishes a useful test, — ^the anime being readily 
soluble in this fluid, while copal is sparingly so. 
Copal is also brittle between the teeth, whereas 
anime softens in the mouth. The American copal 
occurs in commerce in flat fragments ; whereas 
the East Indian is generally obtained in roundish 
masses. The latter furnishes the finest varnishes. 
— Dr. Kirk^ in Madras Agri-HorticulL Proc. 

COFALM BALSAM is a product of the Liquid- 
amber styraciflua. 

COFili YAENISH is a solution of copal gum 
resin in linseed oil, oil of turpentine, spirits of 
wine or alcohol ; it is used for japanning snuff- 
boxes, tea-boards, and similar articles. Copal 
varnish and amber varnish are also much em- 
ployed by the artist and by the photographer for 
the preservation of their works. Fresh essence of 
turpentine dissolves copal completely, but old 
turpentine will not do so. It is stated that essence 
of turpentine, digested upon sulphur, will dissolve 
double its own weight without letting any fall. 


The^oil of rosemary also dissolves copal with great 

del 


readiness. An excellent varnish may be made by 
dissolving one part of copal and one of essence of 
rosemary, with from two to three parts of pure 
alcohol. 

COFAULDEOOG, taken by the British, by 
storm, on the 14th May 1819. 

COPE, HENRY, wrote on The Ruined City of 
Ranade, Sindiah’s Dominions, in Bl. As. Trans. 
1848, xvii. p. 1079 ; On the Ruined City of Feroz- 
abad, ibid. 1847, xvL, 1848, xvii p. 971; On the 
Silk Manufactures of the Fanjab, Lahore Agri. 
Trans. 1852. 

OOFHONES of Arrian, supposed to be the 
Kabul river. 


COFFER. 


Nehass, .... Arab. 
Ky-a-ni, .... Burm. 
Ohi-tung; Tung, . Chin. 
Tsze-jen-tung; Ohi-kin, „ 
Kobber, .... Dan. 

. . Dut. 
1 , Fr. 

. Ger. 
. . GuJ. 
, . Heb. 
. . - It. 


Cuprum, .... Lat. 
Tambaga, , . IVIalay. 

Miss, Pers. 

Miedz, ... . Pol. 
Cobre, . . Port., Sp. 
Krasnoimjed ; Mjed, Rus. 
Tamraka; Tamra, Sansk. 
Kopper, ..... Sw. 
Shembu, .... Tam, 
Tambram ; Baggi, Tel. 


Koper, 

Guivre, 

Kupper, 

Tamba, 

Nehesh, 

Rame, 

Copper ore is abundantly diffused in nature, being 
found native as an oxide, a sulphnret, a sulphate, 
carbonate, arseniate, and phosphate, in Persia, 
Baluchistan, Nepal, Kashmir, Tibet, India, Sumatra, 
Borneo, China, and Japan. Copper ore in the form 
of sulphnret is abundant in Ramgurh in Shekawatti. 
Near Ajmir, carbonate of copper is found in small 
veins, and in connection with ores of iron (Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 169). A silicate of copper occurs in 
Nellore and Ongole, but not in workable lodes. 
Copper ores are found in the Jeypore dominions, 
and in the vicinity of Nejeebabad, Nagpur, and 
Dhunpur. Copper has been pointed out near 
Beila, in the province of Luz, on the western 
frontier of Lower Sind, by Captain Del Hoste and 
Captain Harris ; in Kamaon, by Lieutenant Gas- 
furd and Captain Durand ; at Forkee and Dhanpur, 
by Captain Richards ; at Almorah and in Afghani- 
stan, by Captain Drummond. It is said to have 
been worked in Cutch. 

From Gurgaon there was sent to the Fanjab 
Exhibition apiece of copper pyrites, also specimens 
of good copper ore from the Hissar district, and 
of the metal got from it ; from Felang in Kulu, 
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Jlashmir, but is not an article of trade. 

Iron and copper mines occur at Marma, S.E. of 

'R-rrot'.n J-t. 1— •- . , 


. ''“r — X, «'iso seen 

specimens from Oliednba, near tiie coast of irakan 
^Copper is found :in the Sban States, also at 


tet? or r'’‘ ‘ri t”- KoSSyoa Su* 

'SJf. iSratlSTd ste' r rdrr5“r?f?“«r4“«-4- 


^ JkOiUCO. V^UpUci 

mines in Kamaon, Gaxhwal, Nepal, and Sikkim, 
are worked by the natires on a small scale. 


i* “7* — 7 w K/v WO. CO iiv/ju ucKunp- 

tion, and the deposits seem to be abundant. The 
Sagaing mines were worked in former times bv 


cop5.r 1,4 1«. toWtaffiS;;™, n S3.i: iS.Z1fio"prs.r“MS 

=j at ‘ssgxS 

form the contaiX S to ScoS ca^mto cylinders about a foot long and an ’inch’ 
Vincent tracedXe “drof cLer for 100 n± t?" 

feet east and west, and dug to&entb of 2 feet aSonf f Quicksilver also is said to be 
only. Tfith the aid nf enii n i abundant. Lead also is plentiful. Tin in small 

iSStirJ 

In Singbbum, Conner ore is fennd oi-+o.»,n- -^“utural alloy found in China, known under 
over 80 mles to the wLward of Midnfnuf T^ef tls “ copper, is used in great quanti- 

slabs, weighing about 189 lbs were aiibipetr.d t ^ peculiar to China, and was supposed 

lamiiitioit and pro” d to be well Sd t oil ^ .°7? distinguishing colour to 

respects fo^ purp^s of coinage ThTull L^^ 1- f P' °S). It is 

this metal is decidedly superior to'imnorted eonLf candlesticks, tripods, plates, 

The copper ore of the Luore collectoli of ^the weU Suve?“ polished, look almost as 

1802 afp T?, found as long ago as 

-Ini; Iv?^ 

carbonate, passing into mahchltP ^ Flinders met with indications 

blue there Ld ?t^GSum“t ^^ta^ ^Tif “ Torres Strait “ 
andYerrapully. ^ea^h, Salighem, and copper mines have been worked in SoSh 


The existence of copper ore in the nGl]o<.+v,* some years past, and others have 

I enkatagii-i, and NeUore districts, wm ascertafeed recently in the western coast range, 

by.pr Heynes about the year and he X a lit e to ^e north of Swan Eiver. Hematiticand 
scribed that of Wangapaduf > aid he de- specular iron ore and copper pyrites have been 

Copper ore is found about 20 miles east nf P,df “®ar Admiralty 

Kumool, about 2 milesfrom the vilCe of Q'*— Tuiincir’s Gcm. iliemozV,- M‘CuUoch's Diet ; 

mthecentreofalowrangeofKXSiZS ^7 -S'- /•; CraufurcFs Diet.’; 

andBadwail. ^ m mns, aisoat bidhout Masons Ten.; Irvine's Apnir; O’ Ah. Benq. As. 

■ 1 ° j *'^at the copper on the Lamnei oL^Z\ Tracts, Bomh. 

idands IS worthy of attention. O’Mev sS 1 snT pr J’’’. 'P" 28th Feb. 

to the copper ore from several Mtos of S 

Mmgm .^chipelago, is the grey oopner ore rlT Smith i, Report on &ingrowIee. 

& from 40 to ho partsif ZTeteUn’cZ: ACETATE OF. 

®»>pfidr. Dr. . . . Buem. Taibembaga, . M,r.. v 

Bisson had a fine specimen of the green'earbonate, fW ! ’ . pbes! 
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COPPERAS. 


COPTIS TEETA. 


Acetate of copper (ariigo, verdigris) is a com^ Taprobanse, West Bonassus, Pa6?% 

mon bazar article in India, and is prepared on a Onitis, A6n 

large scale, by strewing copper plates with gTape gSphfgiis; Zafr. 
husks or tamarind t>ulp. During the fermentation j 

of the traces of sugar in the husk, the copper -f Bynastidse corresiaond to the dung 

combines with oxygen, and the oxide with acetic thenrare of great size, with 

acid formed by the grape sugar. The process is ^he head and 

extremely tedious.— Pten p. 324. thorax, of the males, aad, combined -with their 


extremely tedious. — Be7ig, Phar* p. I 
COPPERAS, : T’sing-fan, ' Chin. 
sulphate of iron. 


an impure 


COPPER PASTILLES. Pastilles containing 


polished or rugose metallic colours, render them 
perhaps the most conspicuous of all the beetle 


sulphate of copper, when burned, destroy bugs, 
mosquitoes, and fleas, using three or four in a 
day. 

COPPERSMITH is the small green barbet, 
Megalaima viridis, G77ieL (Xantholmma Indica), 


COPSYCHIJS, a genus of birds of the order 
Insessores, Phm. Merulidse, and sub-family Saxi- 
colinse. G. saularis is the dial bird, common in 
Ceylon. 

COPT, a race in Egypt, about 150,000 souls, 


common in the Pe^nsula of India. It generally Mowing ChiMtiifflity. Though now more or less 
perches on the top branch of a tree, and the ““=ed with othw races, they are the undoubted 


vxo. VAav uv/p VJL Or CiXXU. t;XX<5 f -f j l» 1 1 • i Tn r » fTIT I* 

sound of its voice is Took, took, took, continuously, fescendante of the ancient Egyptians. The Coptic 


vkAAV.!. VJI. TWJ.WV AW JUVVyiV* UVV/XV, V»VXXUXXXU.UU>3X y • -I *1 -I t , I* • J r- 

almost identical with that produced by strildng a Mgaage became almost extinct as a livmg tongue 

. - , xr iJ » -.vv A T\ ! 7( in '^rhciTr rirvar fha TYir\cif. r\f>-p+. aTNOolr 


met£il vessel. 

COPPER, SULPHATE OF. Blue-stone. 
Dok-ta-tsha, . . Buem. Kupfer Vitriol, . Gee. 
Shih-tim, Tan-fan, Chin. Tutiya, Nila tiitia, Hind. 
Tung-lo, .... ,, Cupri sulphas, . . Lat. 

Sulfate de Cnivre, . Be. Tnrushu, Nila tiitam, Tam. 

This Scalt is produced naturally in the water of 
copper mines, and is manufactured in many parts of 
India and the' eastern islands. It is easily prepared, 
by heating copper to redness in contact with the 


in A.B. 1700. They now for the most part speak 
Arabic. It was found, when the hieroglyphic 
letters were written in English letters, that the 
words formed were in the main Coptic, ■with a 
slight admixture from the Hebrew and other 
tongues; and that the language of the ancient 
Pharaohs did not differ so much from the language 
of their modem descendants, as modern English 
does from that of Alfred the Great. With this 
key, learned men who knew Coptic have been 
able to read the hieroglyphics. They have now 


air, removiug the black scales which form, and 

dissolving these m dilute and boiling sulphuric Wn rWd +.!,« rr,v«termn^«A,a.i 


acid, and crystallizing. In tbe refining of silver it 
is incidentally prepared in very large quantities 
(Beng. Phar. p. 322). It is much used in dyeing 
operations, in the printing of cotton and linen, 
and for various other purposes in the arts. It has 
been employed to prevent dry-rot by steeping 
wood in its solution, and is a powerful preserva- 
tive of animal substances; when imbued with it 
and dried, they remain unaltered. It is obtained 
by the decomposition of copper pyrites, in the 
same manner as green vitriol from iron pyrites. 
It is manufactured for the arts from old copper 
sheeting, copper tiumings, and copper refinery 
scales. A little sul^Dhate of copper or blue vitriol 
mixed with the rice or flour paste used for joining 
papers, very effectually keeps these destructive ! 
pests at a distance. It is made at Amritsar by 
boiling sheet copper in oil of vitriol. Sells at 8d. 
I'ler lb. — Boyle ; Beyig. Phar, ] 

COFFER-WARE and tutanague utensils, with ■ 


person may learn to read tlie mysterious language 
on the monuments of Egypt as easily as Greek or 
Latin. The language, though in the main Semitic, 
has a considerable mixture of Aryan, or Indo- 
Germanic roots. The Turks call them, in derision, 
the posterity of Pharaoh ; but their uncouth figure, 
their stupidity, ignorance, and wretchedness, do 
little credit to the sovereigns of ancient Egypt. 
Of the diminution of the numbers of the Copts, 
some idea may be formed from the reduction of 
the number of their bishops. They were seventy 
in number at the period of the Arabian conquest. 
They are now only twelve, and most of these 
are settled in Upper Egypt. — Bunse77\s Egypt; 
CaL Eev.^ Bio. 73, Sept. 1861, p. 118; 

T^'avels, p. ; Sharpens Egypt ^ L p. 133. 

COFTIS TEETA. WallicL 
Mishmee teeta, , Assam. | Hong-lane, . . . Chin, 

The golden thread root plant of Assam, is a 
native of the mountainons regions bordering on 


coral and glass beads, form small portions of the Upper Assam, and its I'oot is in high repute among 
Chinese trade to India; the Chinese seldom use the Mishmee, Lamas, and Assamese, Quantities 


glass beads as ornaments. 

COPRA. Hind. 

Nari kela, . . Sansk. [ Kobari ten-kaia, , Tee. 
Kohara tengai, . . Tam. | 

This is the dried albumen or kernel of the cocoa- 


i are sent down to Assam in neat little baskets with 
I open meshes, made of narrow strips of rattan, and 
measuring B to 4 inches in length by 2^ in breadth 
and 1|- in width ; each basket contains about an 
ounce of small pieces of the root, from 1 to 3 inches 


nut. In preparing it. the kernel is taken out when long. The taste is intensely and purely bitter, 
folly ripe, divided in the middle, and dried. It is very lasting, with only a slight aroma. On masti- 


used as an ingreclient in curries and in medicine, 
and is largely exported from India. The kernel 
of the cocoanut has much the taste of a filbert, 
and is a valuable ingredient in curries. It is con- 
sidered as very nutritious. The correct Hindi 
word is K’hopra. — Amsiie; Faulkner; Seeiyxan. 


cation, the root tinges the saliva yellow. In 
North America, the Ooptis trifolia is much em- 
ployed as a bitter tonic. Ooptis teeta root brings 
a very high price, and is deemed a tonic remedy 
of the greatest value. Its influence in restoring 
appetite, and increasing the digestive pow^'ers, are 


COFRIDiE]. Leach, A family^of coprophagous very remarkable. It did not seem to exercise any 


beetles, or dung beetles, containing the genera, — 
Ateuchus, Weler. 1 Sisyphus, Latr, 

Gymuopleuras, Illig. j Orepanocems, Kirby, 


febrifuge virtue, but under its influence several 
patients recovered from acute diseases, manifestly 
and very rapidly improved in strength. The dose 


I 


■is is 


1 


■■ 



OOQUILLA NUTS. 


CORAL. 


ilfLt , Ji F®- ponder or an ounce of the slabs in the British Museum show the representa- 
nfusion thrice only Latterly, medical officers tion of the king of Assyria crossing the fuXatL 
for quinine both in in this mode.® Canoes are of JrXon £ 0,1 
remittent feyer and in co^on agues. The tine- ferries; and two pieces of the bole of a mlmvra 
ture is a bitter tonic, and its flavour and colour tree, scooped out and blocked with clav at the 
^e much more apeable than the tincture of end and^ fastened togXr, Ee 

.r coracles of Tibet aX aTinX £ 

■RrV^ic a"^ 1 f •{ jF “ f'ls Circular wicker baskets, six or eight feet in 

Brazils by Attelea funifera, Marlius, the Cocos diameter, covered with green hides • when laden 
lapidea of Gcertner, and the latter title is highly they float lightly on the water, and presentino- 
• F^|P¥“.* advantageously be but little obstruction to the current ^are easilv 
lifr The ccTuiUa nut shell paddled. The wicker and leather Emcie“il 
IS nearly solid, vith two separate cavities, each most of the rivers in the Peninsula of TniPn 
containing a hard, flattened, greasy kernel, The ferrymen on the Kistna river in the Peniimnln 
a disagreeable flavour; the cells are the W race, staCt m^ Tte KiS^^ 
occasionally enclose or chrysalis, which or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-eira or fprrv 

consumes the fru^it. ^The passages leadhig into men. See-^oat. ^ 


— JiCdULUg into 

the ch^bers are Imed with filaments or bristles, 
and this end of the shell terminates exteriorly in 


COHA-COKA. See Java, 

OOEAH, also written Cora, the mercantile 



f cons^umtly almost use- the same article dyed. This word is derived from 

°PP“i‘®/ ftoely solid, and ter- Bandhna, to tie, because in dS X XteiMs 
mma^ in ^e pointed at^hment of the stalk, the portions to be left Xe Sed into W,’ 

l®ss See Cora; also Cotton Piece-Goods 
frequently bntone only, anda coquillanuthaaheen CORAT 

seen entirely sohd. The substance of the shell is n 1 

brittle, hard, close, and of a hazel brown some- KvTw kpt ' ' 

times marked and doM, but generally uffiform. GuUi, DuKHAS£“k™n2' JuEtv 

Under the action of sharp turning tools it is very Koraalen, .... Dui. Korallii,’ ‘ ‘i{ms‘ 

apeeable to turn, more so than the cocoanut ■ • • • • Fe. Birbat; Vidrutoa, Sansk.' 

^ell; It may be eccentric turned, out into excel- Eamuth“’ ' ' ' ' ' ’ • • » 

lent screws, and it admits of an admirable nolkh \r’. , ‘ i?®®' • • ■ • Singh. 

andofbeinglacquered. They are “1?^ ’ -I"- 

“,r 

5htSd£omV^diSh"^^^^^^ Itis merSVVaXnatnf llL seXSby^S 

1850, about 250.000 nuta w,^« “®^® ®oral so much used for ornament 


I80O, about 250,000 nuts were imported into Eng- 
land and sold at 30s. to 40s. the 1000.-&maa, 
lloUmpfel; Poole’s Slat, of Com. p. 98. 

CORA, dso Kora. Hind. New, raw, fresh. 
Hence the Hinch Ghilek, and the Greek Koree 
LTc^T'^”'^' 'if Persia, p. 542; Plliot. 


, * A.x.M.w.i.i wocu Aujf uriiameiiu 

I and jewellery, are chiefly Antipathes glaberrima, 
Madrepora corymbosa, M. pociilifera, Gorgonia 
tuberculata, two species of Astrma, Leiopathes 
glaberrima, and L. Lamarckii. When still alive in 
the sea, the rough surface is seen dotted with red 
spofe, and a minute examination detects thousands 
ot the polypi or coral insects, each iiihahiting 


OORAOrAD.3E, a family of birds of the ordpr ®®®'i mhahiting 

Insessores, consisting of 2 Jen. 7 sn viV ^ cell of its own. Many of tiie 

pileata, garrula, Indica,*” affinis^£ Euiystomus Xirfor X^heX° ^ 

^aris, orientaKs, and pacifieus. 0. Ben^alensis eiX My f ’ furnished with 

is the Indian roUer. This and the kina cmw and “Er ^ ’ n compared with the body, 

habitually perch on the telegraph wires to®watoh ^ f!i“ ®f?®“'^®^ if searohi4 

for their insect prey, the ffrmer XSnrS liL^^c‘MY,?r "®®®“W® 

gaily-painted wings to advantage as he^whisks Pi™*®) with flowers and leaves. Some 

and flutters about. C. Bengale^is meets in the spread ouf leafless branches, and others 

Panjab, etc., the European C. garrula • in Assam P obTi fan-like, into broad, flat surfaces. 
Sylhet, Tiperah, and mL rarelf in LowBenX’ the^Twl’a “ ^^a Red Sea, in 

it co-exists with the 0. affinil U Ja^ the Ef ^ m P^rts 

roller of Europe, Africa, W Aara Afulianis+an Alediterranean, at the Mauritius, on the 

K^hmir, Sindf Lid toe Pan^T’is &Erv SI ®““,f It’ ®te- It ie carried to 
Celebes lias the Coracias Temminckii— ^ island of the Indian. Archi- 
p.284. See Birds. pelago m native vessels, and is there wrought 

=■ ^ORACLE. For crossing the rivers in fh^ 9 and official knobs or buttons. It 

of ^ia, on toe Tigris, Euphrates, the Upper Indus' I tbe dollars per pikiil, according to 

and its ,^uents,%h; pmtice ^thref t W^d and size of toe fragments.® 

years still continues. Xenophon’s ten tooSd ,« 25 ,®OTal, Corallium rubrum, 


years still continues. Xenophon’s ten thousX is s-EhwMl T °’''® Ccrallium rubrum, 

were ferried overmen inflated Xs ; and tS of®toE rocky bottoms of toe borders 

, ana toree of the Mediterranean or its islands, and most 
oOo 




CORAL. 


CORALLINACEii]. 



abundantly at 15 to 20 feet, thougli occurring at with dazzling white shores, bathed on the outside 
1000 feet. There are independent coral fislieries by the foaming breakers of the ocean, and on 
on the coast of Southern Italy, oif Ponza Island ; the inside surrounding a calm expanse of water, 
oif the Gulf of Gaeta ; off Sicily, especially at which, from reflection, is generally of a bright bii 
Trapani, its western extremity ; off Corsica and pale green colour. These are raised by soft and 
Sardinia, and the islands oif Bonifacio ; off almost gelatinous coral polypifers, which work 
Algeria, south of Sardinia, near Bona, Oran ; off on increasing the outer edge of the reef, which 
the Marseilles coast, and other places, which in day and night is lashed by the breakers of an 
1853 afforded^ 80,000 pounds of coral. It is ocean never at rest. 


imported to some extent into India, where the 
most esteemed is the red coral. The pale, delicate 
pink colour is the most valued in England, 


Barrier Reefs are little less marvellous than atolls. 
In rare ijlaces, the whole of the part of the 
that is visible is converted into land; but more 


The coral polypi of the E. Indies, Red Sea, usually the barrier reef is shown by a snow-whifce 
Zanzibar, and Central Pacific comprise genera of line of breakers, with here and there an islet 

A -x t;’.- r\ t . t ■ • . . , .'f 


the Astrseacea, Pungacea, Ooulinacea, Madrepo- 
racea, Alcyonoids, Milleporse, and NuUiporaj, 
In the Fiji Islands, Astrmas and Mseaudrinas or 
brain corals, are abundant. Madrepores add 


crowned by cocoanut trees, and separating the 
smooth waters of the lagoon-like channel from 
the waves of the open sea. There are many such 
outside the small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 


flowering shrubbery of many kinds, besides large but the Barrier Reefs of Australia and New 
vases and spreading folia, some of these folia Caledonia have excited much attention from 
being over six feet in expanse. Mussse and related their great size. 

species produce clumps of large flowers; Meru- F7'inging Reefs or Shore Beef s di^ev horn hBxner 
liuse, Echmoporse, Gemmiporse, and Morniporse reefs in not lying far off shore, and in not having 
form groups of gracefully infolded or spreading within them a broad channel of deep water. 


leaves ; Pavonije, Pocilliporse, Seriatoporge, and 
Porites, branching tufts of a great variety of 


Darwin supposes that as the reef-building 
polypifers can flourish only at limited depths, the 


forms; Tubipores and Xerna, beds or masses of foundation on which the coral was primarily 
the most delicately-tinted pinks; Spongioidise, attached has subsided, alike in the case of the 
large pendent clusters of orange and crimson; atoll as in that of the barrier reef, 
and Pungige display their broad discs in the Sometimes the barrier reef recedes from the 
spaces among other kinds. It will suffice hero to shore, and forms wide channels or inland seas, 


name the more beautiful of the coral polyps : — where ships find ample room and depth of water, 

iUveopora verriliana, Dana, Fiji. e^osed howerer, to the danger of hidden reefs. 

Astx'jea palHda, DaJict, Fiji. north-east coast of Australia 

Alcyonium, sp. and New Caledonia extends 400 miles, at a 

Anthelia lineata, StimpsoUf Hong-Kong, distance varying from 30 to 60 miles from 

Cancrisocia expansa, Stimpson, OMna Seas. g^ore, and having many fathoms of depth in 

Goniophora columna, Dana, Pacific. channel is in some parts 25 miles wide, and twelve 

Madrex>ora cribripora, Dana, Fiji. to forty fathoms in depth. The sloop-of-war 

Madrepora Formosa, Dana, Fiji. Peacock sailed along the west coast of both 

Porites mordax, Dana, Fiji. Lebu and Vanna Lebu, wuthin the inner reefs, a 

<i»r ?• t 

enclosing a lagoon, IS the general formation of the 
Coral reef corals comprise species of the Astrma coral islands, though there are some of small size 
ibe, and all but two of the Fungia tribe. in which the lagoon is wanting. These are found 


tribe, and all but two of the Fungia tribe. ^ in which the lagoon is wanting. These are found 

Of the Oculina tribe, all of the Orbicellids and in all stages of development ; in some the reef is 
Pocilloporidm, parts of the Oculinids, Stylas- narrow and broken, forming a succession of 
terides, Oaryophyllids, Astrangids, and Stylo- narrow islets with openings into the lagoon ; in 
phorids. ^ ^ others there only remains a depression of surface 


In the Madrepora tribe, all of the Madreporicls in the centre to indicate where the lagoon origin- 
and Poritids, many of the Dendrophy 11a family, or ally was. The most beautiful are those where 


Eupasammids. 

Among Alcyonoids, numerous species of the 
Alcyonum and Corgonia, and some of the Pen- 
natulacea. 

Among Hydroids, the Millepores and Heliopores. 
Among Algae, many Nullipores and Corallines. 
The corals of colder waters are mostly solitary 


the lagoon is completely enclosed, and rests within 
a quiet lake. Mai'aki, one of the Kingsmill group, 
is one of the prettiest coral islands of the Pacific. 
The line of vegetation is unbroken, and, seen 
from the mast-head, it lies like a garland thrown 
upon the waters. It is in the South Pacific 
Ocean that coral reefs and coral islands are seen 


polyps, either outside the coral reef seas, or at in the greatest perfection. The largest known 


considerable depths 'within them, and comprise a 
few Fungids, some Oculinids, many Eupsaminids, 
some of the Gorgona and Pennatula tribes, and a 
few of the Alcyonium tribe ; a few Milleporids 
of the genus Pleobothros. 


coral reef is the Great Barrier Reef, that runs for 
1000 miles parallel to the coast of Australia, and 
at a distance from the shore of from 20 to 
miles. The barrier reef of New Caledonia is 
miles long.- — Dana^ Corals and Coral Islands ^ 


Coral Reefs are classed by most authors into Darwin,, Natiii'alist's Voyage; Darwin, Structure 
lagoon islands or atolls, barrier or encircling of Coral Reefs; Gosse, Natural History; Mac- 


reefs, and fringing or shore reefs. 


gillivray^s Voijage; Figuier, Ocean World; Maury, 


The Atoll or Lagoon Reefs are vast rings of Physical Geog. ; Hartwiq; Ja^isen; Collinqwood, 


coral rock, often many leagues in diameter, here 
and there surmounted by a low verdant island, 


CORALLINACE^, a family of marine plants, 
belonging to the order Algm. According to 





CORAL PLANT. 


CORDAGE. 


Haryey^s definition, it includes the Oora,llin88 and 
Spongitese of Kutzing, and tlie Corallinidse and 
Nulliporidas of Dr. J olinston. They secrete a dense 
skeleton of carbonate of Cyc^ 

CORAL PLANT, Jatropha multifida. 

CORAL TREE, Erythrina Indica, one of a 
genus of tropical trees, with clusters of very large 
long flowers, which are usually of the brightest 
red, whence their name of coral trees. Moore, 
when describing the Indian islands, notices the 
‘ Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson flowers of the coral tree, 

In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea.’ 

Frequently their stems are defended by stiff 
prickles. Voigt (p. 237) notices E. aborescens of 
Nepal, E. oyalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica of India 
generally, E. stricta and E. suberosa of the western 
. coast of India, E. sublobata of the Peninsula, and 
E. crista-galii has the same popular name. 
CORALU. Tel. Millet. 

CORAN or Al-Kuran, the sacred book of the 
Mahomedans. It was written in Arabic, but has 
been translated into Turkish, Persian, Tamil, 
Burmese, Chinese, and Malay, and into most of 
the European tongues. See Koran. 

CORAWA, a homeless race in the Peninsula of 
India, engaged in mat-making and basket-making. 
There are several sections, the Tiling Corawa and 
Koonchi Corawa, etc. An ancient Dutch writer on 
Cochin speaks of its lower ranks, consisting of the 
Cannianol, who are astrologers; the Corwaa, or 
exorcisers of evil spirits ; the Cuca Corwaa, snake 
charmers and diviners ; and the Poenen Poeloon, 
who accompany them with tambourines or small 
drums. These four castes are in some measure 
distinct, but resemble each in their strict separa- 
tion from other castes, in their unsettled mode of 
life, wandering from place to place, and earning I 
their livelihood by exorcism, jugglery, snake- i 
charming, etc., like the heathens in Europe, and i 
in their independence, for they manage their own I 
lawsuits, punish their own criminals, and are 
subject to no prince or raja. Another caste, he 
said, are the Mocqiiaa, who inhabit the sea-shores, 
and subsist by fishing, many of whom have 
become Romish Christians. See India ; Korcawa. 

CORE AN. Arab., Hind., Pers. The sacrifice 
called in the Gospels, a gift. See Kurban 
Sacrifice. 

CORBYN, FREDERICK, a medical officer of 
the Bengal army, editor of the Indian Review; 
Indian Journal of Medical Science, Calcutta, 
1838-1844 ; Author of the Science of National 
Defence with reference to India, Calcutta, 1844; 
Treatment of Cholera. 

CORCHORUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Tiliaceas or Linden tribe ; the species in India 
are acutangiilus, capsularis, fascicularis, humilis, 
olitorius, prostratus, and trilocularis. 

CORCHORUS ACUTANGULUS. £am. 

0. fuscus, j Tita-pat, . , , . Beng. 

This annual of tropical Africa grows in Bengal 
and both Peninsulas. Its flowers are small, 
yellow, springing up about Rangoon in the rainy 
season, and mostly found growing along with 
urena, but not to the same extent. It is one of 
the jute plants, and affords a strong fine grev 
fibre.~ili‘a; Voiyi . 

CORCHORUS CAPSULARIS. Zzm. Jute. 

Ghinaliia-pat, . , Beng. 1 Heart-leaved corchorus, 1 
Ta-ma; Ho-ma, . Chin, j Eng. ‘ 

810 


Jute. 

Cuttack. 
. Eng. 
Malay. 
. Bansk., 


Cultivated in India and China as a fibrous 
plant, like C. olitorius. Jute is sown in good 
land, well ploughed and drained. It needs damp 
soil, but requires no irrigation. It is ripe in three, 
four, or five months, when the flowers turn into 
fruit capsules. Jute, like hemp, sown around 
cotton fields protects them from insects and cater- 
pillars ; 2000 lbs. to 7000 lbs. may be obtained 
from an acre. 100,000 tons ivere woven in 
Dundee in 1876, and 50 million gunny bags were 
exported from Britain in one year. — Roxd. ii. n 
581 ; F. Mue^kr. ^ 

CORCHORUS FASCICULARIS. iteA 

Jangli-pat, , . . Beng. | Bil nalita, . . . Beng. 

Grows in Hindustan, Bengal, and the Penin- 
sula. — Roa:d. ii. p. 582. 

CORCHORUS OLITORIUS. Zzm, 

0. decem-angularis, 

Gania, . . , Amboin. Kowria of . 

Pat; Ban-pat, . . Beng. Jew’s mallow, 

Bhunghi-pat; kooshta, ,, Rami tsjua, . 

Phet-wun, . . . Burm. Putta, . . 

Oimoa, .... Chin. Parinta ; Perintakura,TEL. 

An annual plant. In Bengal there are two 
varieties,— the green (Pat, Beng.), the reddish 
(Bun-pat, Beng.) ; both are used for their fibres, 
which are called jute and pat, the jute of com- 
merce. A coarse kind of cloth (tat) is woven 
from the jute, and affords the material for the 
well-known gunny bags. An infusion of the leaf 
is much employed as a fever drink among the 
natives of the Lower Provinces. It grows wild 
about Rangoon during the rainy season, though 
not to the extent that urena does. The leaves 
of this plant are used in Egypt as a pot herb, and 
under the name of Nurcha or Sag greens ; they 
are in common use amongst the natives of India. 
Both C. capsularis and C. olitorius afford the jute 
of commerce, which, both in the raw and manu- 
factured form, is exported from India. The plant 
is to be found everywhere under cultivation. 
Every farmer requires rope and twine, and so 
grows a little jute. The fibre is extracted simi- 
larly to that of the ‘sunn’ hemp. Mr. Le Franc 
of New Orleans constructed a machine for clean- 
ing jute and other fibre plants. With it four 
men in a day produced a ton of fibre, and it 
leaves no butts or refuse.^-Zoscd. ii. 582 : Voi0^ 
Jaffrey; Royle ; McClelland; O^Sh, p. 229; 
Cuttack Zocal Committee. See Jute. 

CORCHORUS PYRIFORMIS. SmUK T’ang-ti, 
Chin. A iflant of China and Japan ; fruit pear- 
shaped. 

CORCHORUS TRILOCULARIS. Zinn. 

The plant— Ba-phalli, . H. | The seeds— Isbancl, Hind. 

Grows wild, in the Pan jab ; seeds are given in 
rheumatism ; it is C. acutangiilus, Zcm. — Stewart 
CORDAGE. 

Caolame, . .. , . 'a : , ' It. , ; ' 
Tali; Kalat; Utas, Malay, 
Corclaj.e Jarcia,.: Sp,. 
Nar, , . ■ > ■■■:Tamv 

Daramu, ; ,.,'Tel. ' 


Toiiw-werk, . 
Manoeuvres, 
Tauwerk, 
Diidah, . . 
Rassi, . . . 


Dut. 
. Fr, 
Ger. 
Guj. 
Hind. 


Cordage is the commercial term for cord or 
rope of every kind. Cordage of excellent quality 
IS manufactured in India, and plants of Southern 
and Eastern Asia yielding fibre are as under : — 

Abelmoschus esculentus, Vendee fibre. 

A. ficulneus. 

Abutilon Indicum, Toottee. 

A. polyandrum. 

A, tomentosiim. 
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CORDAGE. 


OORDIA LATIFOLIA. 


Acacia Arabica. 

A. leucophlcea. 
j^Iscliynomene cannabina. 

Agave Americana, Pita fibre or great aloe. 

A. vivipara, Katbalay. 

Ailantns Malabaricns, Poroo maram.— Inner bark. 
Aloe Indica or A. vulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

A. x>erfoliata, aloe fibre. 

Ananassa sativa, pine-apple fibre. 

Andropogon schoenantbus, Camaohy ifillo. 

A. involutum. 

Autiaris saccidora, Arengee. ■ 

Arando donax. 

BauMnia racemosa. 

B. dipbylla.'.' : 

B. Valifii, Vepy tree bark. 

B. tomentosa, Vellay atee nai*. 

Bignonia coronaria. 

Boehmeria ; several sj>eci6s, 

Borassus flabelliformis, Palmyra fibre. 

Butea frondosa. 

Callicarpa lanata, Tliondy nar. — Inner bark. 
Galotropis gigantea, Ak, Bludar, Yercum. 

C. procera. 

Cannabis sativa, bemp. 

Carex Indica. 

Ghamoerops Bitcbiana, bemx") palm. 

Gordia obliqna, Potbooveroosen nar. 

Crotalaria Burbia, 

C. juncea, Sunn, AVuckoo nar, Canamboo. 

C. tenuifolia. 

Cocos nucifera, coir. 

Gorcboriis olitorius, jute. 

O. capsularis, jute. 

Gyperus textiiis, mat-grass, or Coaray, 
Becasebistia crotonif olia. 

Desmodium argenteum. 

D. tilisefolium. 

Dsemia extensa, Ootrum. 

Eriocbloena Candollii. 

Briodendron anfractuosum, bast, 

Eriopborum comosum. 

Erythrina Indica. 

Ficus religiosa, Arasa nar. 

F. racemosa, Atti nar. 

F. Indica, Aulamaram nar, Aallen nar. 

F. opositifolia, Bodda nar. 

F. Mysorensis, Kul-aallun nar. — Not mucb used. 

F. Koxburgbii ; F. venosa. 

Fourcroya gigantea, Seemay ICatbalay. 

Girardinia Lescbenaultiana, Neilgberry nettle. 
Gossypium Indioum, Indian cotton. 

G. acuminatum, Braal cotton. 

G. Barbadense, Peruvianum, religiosum. 

Grewia Asiatica, bast. 

G. oppositifolia. 

G. tuiaefolia. 

G, rotundifolia, Oonoo, — Moderate strengtli. 
Guazuma tomentosa. 

Hibiscus cannabinus, Polyebay fibre. 

H. macropbyllus. 

H. sabdariffa, Roselle fibre. 

H. vesicarius, wild ambara. 

H. rosa Cbinensis, shoe plant fibre. 

H. vitifolia ; H. lampas ; H. macropbylla. 

Isora corybfolia, Valumbrikai, Kywen nar, — The 
most valuable fibre in Travancore. The jdant 
grows abundantly at the base of the bills. 
Fibre is from the stem. 

Linum usitatissimum, flax. 

Marsdenia Roylii. 
blimosa intsia, Eenjy nar. 

Missiessya. 

Musa i^aradisiaca, plantain fibre. 

M. textilis, Manilla bemp. 

Ortbantbera viminea. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, fragrant screw-pine. 
Paritium macropbyllum. 

P. tiliaceum. 

Pbiladelpbus, sp. 

Pbeenix acaulis. . ' 

P. dactylifera. 

P. sylvestris. 

Rbaifis. 

Sacebarum spontaneum. 


S. Sara, Sara. 

Sanseviera Zeylanica, Morgbee or MarooL 

Salmalia Malabarica, Elavum parooty. 

Sesbania cannabina. 

Sida populifolia.-— Used for cordage, etc. 

Strychnos potatorum, Katbaven nar. 

Smilax ovalifolia, Krinkoddy nar.— Used for tying 
bundles, etc. 

Sterculia guttata ; S. ornata j S. ramosa ; S. viHosa. 

Terminalia alata, Moorootben nar. — Bark very 
strong, and lasts many years ; used for dragging 
timber, cordage^ etc. Common in the forests. 

T. belerica, Umburotbee nar. 

Tylopbora astbmatica, Koorinja. 

Typba angustifolia. 

inmis campestris. ■ 

Urtica beteropbylla. 

Yernonia antbelmintica, Oaat seeragum. 

AYikstrsemia salicifolia. 

Yucca gioriosa, Pita or Adam’s needle. 

Y. aloefoKa, 

The exports of cordage, excluding jnte, from 
British India, were as under 

1875- 76, . . 30,216 cwt. Rs. 3,33,673 

1876- 77, . . 24,193 „ 2,65,603 

1877- 78, . . 46,087 „ 3,65,790 

1878- 79, . . 32,812 „ 3,55,377 

It still requires to be determined whether 
tanning or tarring is the better mode of preserv- 
ing cordage in India, and whether a substitute 
for tar might not be discovered in some of the 
numerous resins and gum-elastics of Southern 
India. 

CORDIAGE.^, an order of plants comprising 
the genera Cordia, Cordiopsis, and Erycibe. The 
chief species of Cordia known are, — angusti- 
folia, cuneata, domestica, fulvosa, gerascantbus, 
grandis, latifolia, Lescbenaultii, monoica, myxa, 
obliqua, orientalis, Perrotettii, polygama, prion- 
odes, Rotbii, sebestana, serrata, tectonsefolia, 
tomentosa, tricbostemon, Wallichii. 0. fragrant- 
issima, AjMrs, is of Burma; C. Nepalensis, WalL, 
also occurs in Simla ; 0. ohliqua, Tkiv.^ is a tree 
of Ceylon ; C. tomentosa is confined to the 
southern parts. In the Dehra and Kheree jungles 
is C. iatora, BucJi.^ perhaps only a variety 

of C. myxa, and a new species, C. incana. The 
bark of some of the Gordia, when young, may be 
found to yield a useful fibre. — Voigt, p, 441: 
TY. ic.; J, Jtep.; Moyle, III. Him. Bot, 

CORDIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxh. 

C. reticulatar Moxh. ] Narrow-leaved sepisian. 


Hind. 


Naruvalli, 
Cliinna botuku, 
Nukkeru, , . 


Tam. 

Tjel. 


Guud; Goondi, , 

Gundni ; Goondni. 

Liyar, . . . . Sind. 

This tree grows from 30 to 40 feet high in 
Hurdwar, Gujerat, and the Dekban ; the wood is 
very tough, is used for carriage poles, posts, and 
in house-building, and is recommended for gun- 
stocks. It is common about villages in the 
Circars, but never seen in the jungles. Fruit the 
size of a large pea, round and smooth, the pulp 
yellow and gelatinous, edible, but tasteless. — 
Iloxb. ; Moyle; Riddell; Beddome; Voigt; Bird. 
CORDIA LATIFOLIA. Roxl. Sepistan. 

Pistaii-sTig, . . . Pees. 
Gedooroo, , . . SiND. 
Sbeloo, . . . . Sanse. 
Rjcba virigi cbettu, Tel. 


Beng, 


Bulmari, . 

Buro bubooari, , ,, 

Biirgoond ; Yurgoond,Gtrjf. 

Bbokur ; Barra lesura, H. 

The tree occurs in Gujerat, Hindustan, but is 
I mostly confined to the southern parts of India. 
It has numerous spreading branches, and the 
young shoots are angular and smooth. Phaleeta 
: or slow matches are made of the bark. The tree 




COEDIA MAGLEODIL 


COEEA, 


is hardy and oraamental. The wood is very 
inferior, and of small size. The fruit is eaten. 
Under the name of sebesten plums, or sepistans. 


two Indian fruits have been employed as pectoral found in the Circars. 


GOEDIA POLYGAMA. Roxh.l -p. m. 

Bottu kura chettu, . Tel. | Pach-cha botiiku, , Tel, 
A strong, close-grained wood, small and crooked, 


medicines, for which their mucilaginous qualities, 
combined with some astringency, have recom- 


mended them. They are believed to have been Bokur, . 

it - T'V P J xT-i- i J? „ 


GOEDIA EOTHII. 
Heyne, 


Roem. et ScL G. cuneata, 


Mahb, I Narvilli maram, . 


the Persea of Dioscorides, and ^is tree furnishes Dr. Wight believes the wood is very inferior, 


one of them. Linn^us applied the name of the trees being usually small ; and Dr. Gibson says 

an ATr»flrTr*A.n sripmAR at tnis ocArms n n .wit.. t , 


Sebestan to an American species of this genus, 
which is not known in medicine.~^n^. Cyc,; 


that 0. Eothii, 0. fulvosa, and 0. obliqua do not 
yield timber fit for anything but firewood. They 


Roxh, i. m 588; Irvine; 0 SL ; Wight ; are not uncommon in the Bombay forests, but are 


Royle; Elliot^ FI. Andh. 

GOEDIA MAGLEODIL 
0. mouoica? 1 Hemigymma Macleodii. 

Dhengun, . . . Hind.? | Dhyan; Deyngan,. Hind, 


A tree of Jubbulpur, from which there was Kumbiof. 


more generally met with near cultivated lands 
and villages. — Roxh. i. 591 ; Wight ; Gibson. 

GOEDIA YESTITA. H. f et Th. 

C. incana, Royle. j Gynaion vestitum, D. 0. 


sent to the Exhibition of 1862 specimens of a 
remarkably beautiful wood, found in Mundla 
and Seonee, and also Central India. Its wood 
approaches teak in its properties, — Cal, Catalogue^ 
1862. 

GOEDIA MYXA. Linn. Lebuk of Avicenna. 
Moohayet of Forskal. Cordia domestica, Roth. 

Prunus aebestana, Sebestana domestica, Uam. 

Cornus sanguinea, Forsk. S. myxa, Cojnmel. 

Oordia officinalis, Lam. S. officinalis, GoeHn. 

The Fruit, 

Behuari, .... Beng. Buhoorearuka, . . Sansk. 
Thaiiat, . . . . Buinr. Loin, . . . . .Singh. 
Bukhoor, .... Dec. Vidi maram, . . Tam. 
Sepistan ifium tree, Eng. Nakkeru ; Iriki, , Tel. 
Lasura, Gondni, . Hind. Pedda botuku, , . „ 

Kendal, .... Jav. ( Mookooroo karra, . „ 

A pretty large tree, a native of Egypt, Persia, 
Arabia, Ceylon, the forests of the Godavery, 
Hindustan, and Nepal. It grows wild in the 
Siwalik up to 4000 feet, audit is common through- 
out the Konkan, Pegu, and the Malay Peninsula. 
The trunk is from 8 to 12 or 15 feet high, gene- 


specimens of a A small tree of Garhwal, rare in the Siwalik 
ad in Mundla tract, nearly as far as the Jhehim, and in the Salt 
^7 Eange to 3000 feet. Common in N.W. Provinces. 

Cal, Catalogue^ The wood is valued for wheel-work. The fruit is 
eaten, and said to be sweet. — Stewart ; F. Mueller. 
uk of Avicenna. GOEDIA WALLICHII, G. Don.^ G. tomentosa, 
»mestica, W^all.y is a good - sized tree, tolerably common 

I domestica, throughout the Madras western forests, also in 
Commel Mysore and the Bombay Presidency. Technically 

blis, Goertn. it ig hardly distinct from the common Cordia 

myxa, but the densely woolly leaves will distin- 
ruka, . . Sansk. g^lsh it. The timber is serviceable, and in use 
. . . . Singh, with the natives. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 245. 

.* * GOEDYCEPS SINENSIS. Smith. Hia-ts’au- 

; biki, . Tel. tung-Ch’ung. This fungus, the Spseria of some 
o kSra ’ ” writers, grows upon the head of a caterpillar, as a 

y 1’ disease of the insect ; supposed to be a species of 
Egy^, I ersia, Hepialus. It is said to be common in Southern 
the Godavery, ; it occurs in Sze-chuen, Hu-kwang, Hu-peh, 

and Hu-nan. It is reported to be as good as 
XflSnS be worth four times ite weight of 

lieS\!m"u . Zonuridse family of the 


raUy crooked, but as thick as. or tMeker^than a rf’. gee I 

man’s body, with numerous spreading branches nnT?-nvT t a p a t at a -rttii- 


COEDYLIA PALMAfiUM, the grub of the 
bent in every possible direction, and forming a weevil ; is eaten roasted in the West Indies. 

dense shady head. The wood IS soft, and of little ft is the size of the thumb. 


use except for fuel. In Sind fuse is prepared CORDYLINE BANKSIL J. D. Hooker. 


from the grey cracked bark. It is reck^eS one WWd nX PW 

of the best kinds of wood for kindlincr fire hv of Zealm Its leaves 


of the best kinds of wood for kindling fire by 
friction, and is thought to have furnished the 
wood from which the Egyptians constructed their 
mummy cases. The wood and bark are said by 
Dr. Eoyie to be accounted a mild tonic. Its dried 
fruit is the smaller sebestens or lobestens of Euro- 
pean medicine ; it is a yellow berry, with a strong, 


furnish a superior fibre for ropes. C. Baueri, J. 
D. Hooker^ of Norfolk Island, rises 40 feet high ; 
and C. .indivisa, of New Zealand, also 

furnishes the toi fibres. 

COEExL or Korea, the Kaoli of the Chinese, 
called Chaou Seen by the natives. Corea is 
a kingdom in a ^ large peninsula, stretching 


sweetish taste, and serves as a preserve; the 49° l 

mucilage of the fruit is demulcent. The root is of Corea’ nreo 91 Straits 

said to be purgative. The larger fruit is called ^ . 

lasura, and the smaller variety lasuri; its seeds ^^sem- 

are the Ohakoon ki binj, Hind., used in powder aspects to Italy. An axial 

mixed with oil as an application in ringworm. — close to and parallel with 

Roxb.; O^Sh.; Stewart; Royle; Brandt^ Riddell; fl 

Bird. ; Powell; Eng. Cyc.; FI. And.; Yoigt ; Tkw. i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CORDIA OBLIQUA. Fi7W. ffiFsei^of ^ ^ 

n j 0- the west coast buthttle/rknoTO.’ Itk 

Gondni; Lasma. . Hind. 1 Selu; NaruvaUi, . _ Tam. incited by Tckss (rf^'peoife retried to be^'Se 
Ibis IS a large, hmdsome tree, common in the and inhospitable, and dangerous to navigation on 
lower mroymces of India, with a small, round, account of rapids and high tides. The east coast, 
red^-colomed, pleasant-t^ted, but glutinous on the contrary, is a magnificently wooded series 
truit ; furnishes a fibre, Pothooveroosen nar, of of mountain spurs, running down from the axial 
moderate strength. Atnslie^ p. 228. range of the country close to the water’s edge, and 
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lasura, and the smaller variety lasuri ; its seeds 
are the Ohakoon ki binj, Hind., used in powder 
mixed with oil as an application in ringworm. — 


I 




COKEA. 


visible many miles at sea. It is conterminous with 
the coast of Russian Tartary', and has been accu- 
rately surveyed again and again by Russian men- 
of-war. The whole coast is one gyand succession 
of hills and mountains, forest-clad at their summits, 
and covered on their lower slopes with a jungle of 
dwarf oaks, creepers, stunted pines, and a dense 
undergrowth of shrubs and grasses of every 
variety. Tigers abound, and pits to catch them 
may be seen close to the villages with which every 
valley is studded. 

Corea is an independent state, perfectly sove- 
reign within her own borders, with a peaceful and 
industrious population, who desire nothing better 
than that they be left alone to earn their own 
bread in their own w^ay. The hills which cover 
the east of the country are given over to wild 
beasts, it is true ; but wherever cultivation by 
simple methods is possible, there it swarms with 
mOhons of people, and there is no reason to believe 
that they are not perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves, their rulers, and their country. 

The Coreans are in physique the finest people in 
Eastern Asia, and in bearing much more manly 
than it is the fashion to represent them, but they 
are as a nation absolutely unarmed. They have 
lived in such complete seclusion, that they are 
frightened with strange sounds and sights even, 
although this is the timidity of ignorance, not of a 
craven spirit. 

Although Corea is thus described as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, in the sense that her 
municipal laws, her executive, the succession to 
her throne, and the treaty relations she has entered 
into with Japan, are purely of her own creation, 
she is in another sense a feudatory of China. 
The services which she performs, whatever may 
have been their origin, are now-a-days performed 
from sentimental, not political motives, and 
her title to the sovereignty she possesses is 
not based on their due performance. To speak 
strictly, they consist of a formal recognition 
by the emperor of China of each successive 
king, and the despatch to Pekin at stated in- 
tervals of a mission bearing tribute. Its border 
on Russian territory has been surveyed. It is 
the most easterly part of the Asiatic continent, 
and is separated from the Chinese empire by the 
Than - pe - chang or Pe - then - shan, the white- 
headed mountains, a formidable range. The 
native prior race are of Mongoloid origin, but the 
mercantile population are said to belong to the 
Indo-European race. The native race averages 
feet, have a wheaten-yellow colour, prominent 
cheek-bones, heavy jaw, flat and crushed root of 
nose, wide nostrils, rather large mouth, thick 
lips, oblique eyes, coarse, thick, blackish hair, 
frequently tinged with red, thick eyebrows, thin 
beard. They have a tradition that they sprang 
from a black cow on the shores of the Japan Sea. 
It has innumerable islands on its W., S,, and E. 
coasts, the largest being Kang-wha on tbe west, 
Quelpart on the south, and Oilongto on the east. 
Quelpart mountains rise to 6600 feet above the 
sea. The total inhabitants of the peninsula and 
islands are estimated at 16 millions. Some of the 
mountains rise to 10,000 feet above the sea. The 
capital and residence of its kings is Saoul, with 
100,000 to 150,000 inhabitants. The higher 
classes have a tendency to the Turanian physical 
type, as with the Japanese and those of Siberia. 


CORINGA. 


They are polygamic, and purchase their wives. 
Their women are secluded. The dead are buried 
in wooden cofi&ns, or wrapped in sheets. Rice is 
the chief article of diet; they eat largely, and 
drink much alcoholic fluid; are fond of music, 
honest, good-natured. — Ernest Offer^s ForUddcn 
Land; Yule^ Cathay^ ii. 268. 

GORGE. Twenty pieces of cloth. 
CORIANDER SEED. 


Kezirah, 

Nan nan,. . , , 
Cottimbiry, , * . 
Shih-lo, . . . . 
Sian-hwei-hiang, . 
Coriandre, , . . 
Koriander saamen, 
Korion, . , . , 
Gad, . . . . . 
Dhannia ; Dhnnia, 
Coriandro, 


Abab. 

Bukm. 

Cak. 

Ohikt. 


. Fb. 

Gek. 
. Gb. 
Heb. 
Hind. 
, It. 


Ooriandri semina, . Lat. 
Meti ; ICatumbar, Maleal. 


Kushniz j Kitnuz. 
Ooentro, , 
Dhanyaka, 
Kotambaru, 
Cilantro, . 
Oottamalli, 
Dhanialn vittnln, 
Kotimiri, . . . 


Peks. 
. Port. 
Sansk. 
Singh. 

. .Sp. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 
. Tib. 


This is the fruit or seed of the annual plant, 
Coriandrum sativum, cultivated in the East and 
in Europe, and procurable in all Indian bazars. 
When fresh, their smell is strong and disagreeable, 
but by drying it becomes sufficiently grateful. 
They are used as an ingredient in curries in India, 
and medicinally as a stimulant and stomachic. In 
Europe, coriander seed is chiefly used by distillers 
to produce an aromatic oil. The quantity im- 
ported annually into Britain is about fifty tons, 
and sells at 24s. thecwfc. — M, E. J. R. ; Simmonds ; 
M^C*; Birdwood; Waring, 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM. Linn, Tbe cori- 
ander plant is found in the cornfields of Tartary, 
the Levant, Greece, Italy, and south of Europe, 
and it is grown in every part of Southern Asia, 
where the leaves are used by the natives for 
chatnis and curries; the fruits being also car- 
minative and aromatic, are used in decoction, in 
sweetmeats, in certain stomachic liqueurs, and in 
some countries in cookery ; they are little esteemed 
in England. During the unripe state, the odour 
resembles that of bugs, but this changes rapidly as 
ripening proceeds. Fee derives Coriandrum from 
zopis^ a bug. — O'Sk.: Roxb,; Voigt; Lindley. 

CORIARIA MYRTIFOLIA, Linn., is used in 
tanning leather, and also for staining black. It 
is worth £9 to £10 per ton. 

CORIARIA NEPALENSIS. Wall. 


Ratsahara, Armura, Beas. 
Phapar-chor, . . ,, 

Shalu, Baulm, . Chehab. 
Guch, . . . . Hind. 
Mussorie, Majuri, 


Balel, Tadrelu, Kangra. 
Balel, . . . . Kashmir. 
Kande, Shala, Kau, Ravi. 
Archalwa, . . Sutlej. 
Shere, Lichakro, 
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Grows all along the Himalaya, from 6000 to 
7000 feet, and, from its abundance, has bestowed 
its name on Mussoqri hill station. The fruit 
formed by the junction of several pistils is eaten 
in the hiUs, although that of the European 
species is poisonous, inducing narcotism and 
tetanus. — O^SK.; CkgTi,; Stexvart; Voigt; Rorjle; 
Powell, Handbook, i. p. 836. 

CORINGA, a town at the northern mouth of 
the Godavery river, on a branch generally called 
the Coringa river. It is a seaport town, where 
ships are built, and is in a bay from ofl the Bay 
of Bengal; population, 5649. The district has 
been repeatedly mundated. In May 1787, after a 
long and very violent gale from the northward, 
the sea rushed over the site of the town, and in a 
moment destroyed nearly the whole of the people, 
4000 in number. A similar catastrophe occurred 
in 1837, when 15,000 people and 100,000 head of 


Mi 









CORK. 


CORNUS SINENSIS. 



between Trincomalee and Calcutta where ships 
can bedecked. 

CORK. 

Sampal ; Sumbat, JMALAy. 
Cortica (de Sovreiro), POBT. 
Korkowoe ; Berewo, Eus. 


Shuh-tsze, . . . Chin. 

Kork, Ylotliout, D CT. , Ger. 

Liege, Fr. 

Bhiij, Hind. 

Sagnero, Siivero, . . It. 

Siiber, Lat. 

Cork is the outer bark of Quercus suber, an 
evergreen oak growing in Portugal, Italy, the 
south of France, Corsica, and in Spain throughout 
the whole extent of the Tierra Caliente, but most 
abundant in Catalonia and Valencia, whence the 
principal exports have been made. This substance 
is developed on other plants, but on none in so 
large quantity as in the Quercus suber. It is 
light, porous, compressible, and elastic, and many 
articles are cut out of it. As soon as the bark 
dies, it falls off in flakes, which correspond to the 
layers that are formed annually. These outer 
layers the Spaniards collect ; the inner living bark 


Butir, Biji, . 
Zboze, . . . 
Graos, . . . 
Chljeb, . . 
Granos, . . 
Sad, Spanmai, 


Malay. 
. Pol. 
. Port, 
. Bus. 
. . Sp. 
. Sw. 


CORNELIAN, 

Achaat, . . . , 
Agate, ' . .' . ' . 
Achat, 


Dut. 
. Fb. 

Ger. 


Agata, . 
Achates, 
Agat, 


. It. 
Lat. 
Bub. 


A quartzose mineral, found in great abundance 
in India ; classed as one of the inferior gems, and 
largely cut at Cambay from stones collected from 
the drift of the Rajpipla range. Shafts are 
sunk to the stratum containing the minerals. 
These are burnt to bring out the colours, and are 
cut into paper-weights, knife handles, miniatoe- 
sized cups and saucers, tables for snuff-boxes, sets 
of brooches, necklaces, and bracelets, pins, buttons, 
and studs. A field gun, with all its appointments^ 
is one of the finest ornamental pieces of Cambay 
stone work ; they sell for from Rs. 40 to 60. 
The polish of Cambay stones is not such as pleases 
the eye of the European lapidary ; yet they are so 
cheap, they might be expected to become a con- 
siderable article of commerce, and might be built 
up into mosaics for work-tables, into chess-boards, 
and other elegant articles of furniture,— the chief 
part of the work being performed here, where 
labour is cheap, the final finish being given in 
Europe. The Cambay agates equal the finest 
Scottish pebbles in beauty ; they generally exceed 
them in size, and may be had for a mere fraction 
of the price. 

In 1844 their exports amounted in value to 
Rs. 93,478, and in 1846 to Rs. 88,849. See 
Arts; Cambay. 

CORNIGULARIA JUBATA. Ack The Kek- 
kieo of the Burmese ; an edible cryptogam of 
Ramree. 

CORNUS, a genus of large trees and shrubs 
of the Oornaceae or dogwood tribe. 0. oblonga 
occurs in the Debra Boon, 0. macrophylla and 
0. nervosa in Mussoori, and 0. capitata, Wall 
(Benthamia fragifera, LindL), at a still higher 
elevation. The fruit of Benthamia is eaten in 
the hills, and from the seeds of some species an 
oil is expressed. Wight figures C. altera, 0. 
sylvestris, and 0. Zeylanica. The bark of the 0. 
florida and C. sericea are said to be most excellent 
tonics.— Dr.9. Middell, O'SJi,, Wight 

CORNUS MACROPHYLLA.' Walt 


Panj. 


Dogwood, .... Eng. Kasir, . 

Bandar, . . . Hind. Kagshi, . 

Kandra; Kandru, . „ Haleo; Harm; Hadii, ’’ 

Kaksli, „ Harrin, Nang, . . 

This is found in the Sutlej valley betweeif 
Rampur and Sungnam, and in many parts of the 
Parijab Himalaya, at an elevation of 7000 feet. 
Its fruit is edible, and goats feed on the leaves ; 
and the wood hard, but small, > made mto;chart 
coal employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
— Brs, Stewart^ Cleghotn, Pa7ijab Beport 
CORNUS OBLONGA. Wallick 
Ban-kukur, . . Jhelum. | Bakar, . . Cis-Sutlej. 

A smallish tree in the outer hills in the east of 
the Panjab, sparingly in the Siwalik tract ; occa- 
smnally to 4000 feet up to near the Indus • 
timber of no special use.—/. Z. Stewart, M,D ’ 
CORNUS OFFICINALIS. Smiik 
Shan-cha-yo, . Chin. 1 Tiiefruit— Jau-tsau,CHiN. 

The Cornelian cherry is a prickly shrub of 
Japan, Kiang-su, Shen-si, and Shan-tung, The 
flowers are white. The red drupes contain a good 
deal of oil; they are dried and sold. — Smith. 

CORNUS SINENSIS, Smith, Cornelian cherry, 
the Hu-t’ui-tsz of China, resembles 0. mascula. It 
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CORROBOBY. 



CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, Marquis. 


lias white' -flowers ; slender, supple branches, with 
long pointed leaves, downy on the under surface. 
Its fruits are astringent, and leaves used in 
coughs.-Smith. 

CORNWxiLLIS, CHARLES, Marquis,, was 
twice Governor-General and Oorntnander-in-Chief 
in India. He served successfully in Ireland, but 
subsequently in America with great disasters. He 
was sent out by Mr. Pitt to India, and the Act 
of Parliament of 1784 and 1786 was passed to 
give him supreme power. He arrived in Calcutta 
on the 12th September 1786, and re-embarked on 
the 10th October 1793. During this period the 
second war with Mysore occurred. He was the first 
to bring about unity of action between the Indian 
and Home Government, and the first to recognise 
the duty of paying Indian servants well, and to 
abolish all distinctions between the King’s and 
0 ompany ’s military o-fficers. In 17 88 he received 
power to bestow local commissions on the latter. 
His care was directed alike to financial and ad- 
ministrative measures, but also to the moral and 
social condition of the Anglo-Indian community ; 
and in 1793 he issued regulations which for 38 
years formed the basis of the administration of 
justice in India, and were changed only in 1831 
during Lord William Bentinck’s administration. 
He gave effect to the long-discussed subject of 
perpetual settlement under a zamindar class, a 
system which has since been greatly condemned. 
In 1793 he went from India to Ireland. He re- 
ceived the title of Marquis, and returned to India 
on the 30th July 1805, from which date, till his 
death at Ghazipur on the 5th October 1805, he 
was a second time Governor-General. A monu- 
ment was erected to his memory at Ghazipur, and 
a statue at Madras. 

COROMANDEL, with Europeans a geographi- 
cal designation of the coast-line in the south of the 
Peninsula of India washed by the Bay of Bengal. 
It extends from Point Oalimere to near the mouth 
of the Kistna river. Its revenue districts are 
Tanjore, S. Arcot, Ohingleput, N. Arcot, and 
Nellore. The name is not known to the people, and 
has been supposed to have its origin from the vil- 
lage of Coromandel, on the Pulicat marine lagoon 
north of Madras, and to give its name to the entire 
eastern coast of the Peninsula. It has also been 
derived from Cholamandala, which Paolini the 
Carmelite explained to mean the middle country, 
blit which scholars interpret as the dominion of 
the Oliola race, one of three Hindu dynasties who 
anciently held the Tamil country in the south. It 
is not impossible, however, that the general name 
has been connected with this particular village 
of Kurr-mandlum, Tam., meaning ‘ Black Sand.’ 
It is on the sea bank of the Pulicat lake, about 35 
miles north of Madras, and formerly held by the 
Dutch. It is in the Chingleput district, in lat. 
13“ 26' 10" N., long. 80“ 20' 36" E. Population, 
3050 in 1871. See Chola-Mandaloor. 

COROMANDEL WOOD is the produce of the 
Diospyros hirsuta, a Ceylon tree of great size, 
having a dingy ground, and sometimes running 
into white streaks. The figure is between that 
of rosewood and zebra- wood ; the colour of the 
ground is usually of a red hazel-brown, described 
also as chocolate brown, with black stripes and 
marks. It is hard, but veneer saws cut it without 
particular difficulty ; it is a very handsome furni- 
ture wood, and turns well. Mr. Layard says ' 


there are three^ varieties,— the Oalamander or 
Coromandel, which is the darkest, and the most 
commonly seen in England; the Calemberri, which 
is lighter-coloured, and striped; and the Oinander, 
the ground of which is as light as English yew, 
but of a redder cast, with a few slight veins 
and marks of darker tints. He says the wood 
is scarce, and limited to Ceylon ; that it grows 
between the clefts of rocks ; this renders i 
difficult to extract the roots, which are the most 
beautiful part of the trees. Its names are corrup- 
tions of two Singhalese words, Kalu mederiye. — 
Faulkner; Mendis; Tredgold; Holtzapfel ; Fer- 
gusson, 

COROSOS, or Ivory Nut, is produced by the 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, growing in Central 
America and Columbia (Humboldt). The tree is 
a genus allied to the Pandanese, or screw-pines, 
and also to the palms. Tliey are seeds with 
osseous albumen. The nuts are of irregular 
shape, from one to two inches diameter, and 
when enclosed in their thin husks they resemble 
small potatoes covered with light-brown earth ; 
the coat of the nut itself is of a darker brown, 
with a few loose filaments folded upon it. The 
internal substance of the ivory nut resembles white 
wax rather than ivory. It has, when dried, a 
faint and somewhat transparent tint between 
yellow and blue ; but when opened, it is often 
almost grey from the quantity of. moisture it 
contains, and in losing which it contracts con- 
siderably. Each nut has a hole which leads into 
a small central angular cavity ; this, joined to 
the irregularity of the external form, limits the 
purposes to which they are applied, principally 
the knobs of walking-sticks, and a few other 
small works. It might be introduced into India. — 
Holtzapfel. 

COROXYLON GRIFFITHIL Soda is made 
from this plant by burning and levigating ; three 
kinds are recognised,— Ohoa-sajji, the purest, 
Hat’ha-sajji, second sort ; Kliara-sajji, third sort. 

CORPULENCE is a state of body very fre- 
quently seen amongst the richer of the Hindus. 
A tabular statement, taken from a mean ave- 
rage of 2648 healthy Englishmen, was formed 
and arranged for an insurance company by the 
late Dr^ John Hutchinson. His calculations were 
made upon the volume of air passing in and out 
of the lungs, and this was his guide as to how far 
the various organs of the body were in health, 
and the lungs in particular. It may be viewed as 
an average, some in health weighing more by 
many pounds than others : 


5 ft. 1 in,, 
, j ,, 2 , 

5 „ 3 „ 
5 „ 4 „ 
5,, 5 „ 
5 „ 6 „ 


. 148 lbs. 
. 155 ,, 

. 162 „ 

. 169 
. 174 
. 178 „ 


CORREA. Shortly after the occupation of 
Malacca by the Portuguese, Antonio Correa was 
sent to Pegu, with the object of opening a trade 
with Burma, 

CORREA, GASPAR, author of the Lendas da 
India, 4 vols. 4to, the oldest historian of the 
Portuguese in India ; mitten 1561 (printed at 
Lisbon 1858-1864), from Yasco da Gama’s voyage 
in 1497 to the' government of Jorge Cabral in 
1550. 

GOBROBORY, a dance amongst Australian 







CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, 


natives, in which the performers, with shields in 
I heir hands, circle round afire. — Am. Ex. p. 247 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 

Poh-ldaug-tan, . . Ohin. I Bichlorure de mercure, Fe. 
leh-kiang, . „ lEasoapur, . . .Hind. 


Bascapur, . . . ; 
Hydrargiri bi-chlori- 
dum, . . , , . 
Dar-chigna, . . . : 


silber, .... But. 

Bichloride of mercury, Eifa, 

Sublime corrosif, , Fb. 

This is largely made in India, but in an imper> 
feet manner, and used in native medicine. sLie no- sites where c 
very fine specimens were shown at the Paniab Virahmod 

Exhibition from Amritsar and Lahore.— Pozzie//. SholasiglSny^irobf 
o -r- . Trichingode taluk, m 

CORSICAN MOSS. See Edible Seaweed • great abundance.- 
rucus. ’ Caronel, Aupore, Mai 

CORTES. Hernan Cortes, a Spanish navigator, I 

who, in _A.D. 1528, endeavoured to follow up the fiS, a^d’rlmSi 
Magellan. He took possession of to be traced.— iVe 
the Marianas or Ladrone Islands, but, with all the Copaulchetty pollium, 
members of his expedition, fell victims to the 
climate and the hostility of the Portuo-uese Coundapady. 

n«^ir t ;f m-’P ■’ mushrooms, the Kulkairi, in the divisi, 

Ungmn of the Tibetans and the Yungla t’sehamo P^rkunhulli, in the dh 
ot the Bhot, a favourite article of food . — Hook in the divisior 

LTzm. ./ourw, ii. p. 47. ’ Yedgunkul,inthedivis: 

CORITNDTTlVr Nf>rhik, in the divisioi] 

WltUiNBUM. BeysaniCarbonhulIy, 

Kin-kang-shih, , , CHIN, | Samada, . , , G-uj Appianhully, in the di’ 

Adamantine spar, . Eng. | Kurund, , . . Hind' Nullapardy, on the roa 

Several substances, differing considerably in 
colour and sometimes in form, but nearly a^ee- Nugg^f i“tbS»S 
are classed together under the iToccurs also at G 
name of kurundu by the natives of India. This the TanoM GW 
mineral IS with the exception of the diamond, CoimtoCe andin C 

S!;“s 

nu^r*®V‘’T P ® Chinese and is considered the foS^n ^a^aW 
purer. In India, diamond dust is verv mwiv . 


CORUNDUM. 

found iu the talcose slate. Newbold mentions 
that in the Salem district, also, tlais mineral 
occurs embedded in gneiss and a greyish earth, 
resulting in part from the disintegration of that 
rock. Rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and topaz have 
from time to time been discovered in many of the 
corundum localities just enumerated, associated 
with this mineral, particularly in the gneiss at 
Viralimodos and Sholasiramany in the Trichiugode 
taluk and at Mallapollye, though, comparatively 
speaking, rare. The formation around Gram is 
gneiss associated with protogene. Proceeding from 
it in a westerly direction, the northern shoulder of 
the insulated range, south of the village of Bella- 
daira, ' running nearly north and south, is crossed, 
and the soil suddenly changes from a light sandy 
colour to a deep red. The surface of this soil is 
covered with fragments of a ferro-silicious schist, 
with quartz in alternate layers. The natives have 
a tradition that gold was formerly got from this 
hill, which is not at all improbable, as it is found 
in similar gangue near Baitmungalum. The 
corundum mines of Golliushuliy lie four or five 
miles north-east of this place, and those of Kulkairi 
about a mile farther. The surrounding country 
is a succession of smooth, slightly convex plains, 
except to the south-east, where the gneiss rises 
above the soil in a rocky ridge, terminating in a 
knoll about 700 yards to the east by south of the 
mines, to which it descends, rising again into a 
slope to west north-west of the mines, on which 
lie fragments of a light brown compact quartzy 
iron ore. Nearly at the bottom of this stone are 
the mines, from which the ground descends on 
both sides to the north-west to a tank, and towards 
the south-eastto the village of Golhushully, about 
a mile distant. 

The chert and a dark-red ferruginous jasper 
are used by the natives as flints. Salt springs 
occur in the vicinity. The wells about Gram are 
both sweet and brackish within a short distance, 
and a fragment of rock-salt was found in the 
green earth of the mine. A little to the east of 
Kulkairi is a low plain nearly covered with a white 
travertine, partly compact, partly cellular, resem- 
bling that found in the bed of the Cauvery at 
Seringapatam. The corundum mines at Kulkairi 
are situated both near the summit and at the foot 
of the excavations of the rising ground there. 
There are a series of excavations varying from 
two to twelve feet in depth, sunk perpendicularly 
though similar strata to those just described. The 
corundum is thrown out, cleared, and separated 
by the miners into four classes, viz. the red, the 
white, the scraps of both, and the refuse. The 
three first form the article of commerce. 

The corundum of Battagammana is frequently 
found in large six-sided prisms, is commonly of 
a brown colour, whence it is called by the natives 
Curundu galle, cinnamon stone ; occasionally it is 
to be met with partially or entirely covered with 
a black crust, and is merely the stone with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Corundum is found about eight miles S. from 
Sahapur, in the Singraula territory, about 120 
miles from Mirzapore. It is found in masses as 
large as a man’s head, on a ridge. 

Common corundum occurs, like the sapphire 
and ruby, commonly in the secondary form of 
six-sided prisms, but usually much larger. It is 
sometimes nearly colourless, and rather trans- 
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CORYATE, THOMAS. 

lucent ; it presents great variety, greyish, occasion- 
ally brown or red, rarely blue. It occurs also in 
acute and obtuse double six-sided pyramids. 

Corundum pebbles are found in the gem-sand 
of Ava river. 

Prismatic corundum, or chrysoberyl, is found 
among the Tora hills near Rajmahal, on the 
Bunas in irregular rolled pieces, small, and gene- 
rally of a light green colour ; these stones are con- 
sidered by the natives as emeralds, and pass under 
the name of punna, but they are aware that they 
are softer than the real emerald. — Dana^ Ejigl, 
Cyc,; Edward Balfour^ Report for 1856 on the 
Government Central Mumnu^ Madras; M, E. 
Jur.Rep, ; Dr. Mason ; Captain Newbold ; Irvine., 
Gen. Med. Top. of Ajmir; Jameson. Ed. Joitrn. 
ih 1820, p. 305. 

^ OORUNGA MUNJI-MARAM. Tam. Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CORUTTI. Tam. Tricosaiithes palmata. 

CORVIDiE, the crow family of birds, sub-fani. 
Corviiise, crows, magpies, nutcrackers. Oorvus 
culminatus, corone, corax, splendens, intermedins, 
Tibetanus, tenuirostris, and frugilegus, occur in 
India. The genus corvus has no representative 
ill all South America, nor in New Zealand, nor in 
the numerous archipelagoes of the Pacific, and 
there is one species only in Australia. Corvus 
corax, the raven, takes the circuit of the northern 
regions ; rare in N. Africa, Panjab, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan. The true raven is pre-eminently a 
bird of the coldest climates ; though a few occur 
so far southward as in the Barbary States, in 
America so low as in the Carolinas, and in India 
proper within the Panjab only. The raven, re- 
marks Sir John Ross, is one of the few birds that 
are capable of braving the severity of an arctic 
winter. In the fearful cold of a northern Sibe- 
rian winter, Von Wrangell says, the raven still 
cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, 
leaving behind him a long line of thin vapour, 
marking the track of his solitary flight. The 
Tibetan raven is considered as a peculiar species 
by Mr. Hodgson, an opinion to which the Prince 
of Canine seems to incline ; it may be presumed 
to inhabit the lofty mountains of Bhutan to the 
north. The smaller crow of Southern Asia is the 
0. splendens ; the common black crow of all India 
is G. culminatus. The true rook, C. frugilegus, 
is known to visit the Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir (the rook of China and Japan being con- 
sidered a distinct species, C. pastinator of Gould) ; 
and the jackdaw, 0. monedula, accompanies it in 
those countries. C. advena is a rare black and 
white crow, occurs along with Gittura cyanotes, 
the forest kingfisher of Celebes. G. corone is 
the carrion crow of Europe, Afghanistan, Japan ; 
C. cornix, hooded crow of Europe, Asia Minor, 
Afghanistan, Japan {Temmmck)^ Barhary ; G, 
monedula, the jackdaw of Europe, Siberia, Bar- 
bary, W. Asia, Peshawur valley, Kashmir. A 
nutcracker and a magpie occur in the Himalaya. 

OORVINUS, a genus of fishes, several species 
of which, G.bola, G. chaptis, and C. coitor, furnish 
isinglass. G. bola, M^ClelL^ Bolo chaptis, Biich.., 
furnished the isinglass which Mr. O’Riley sent to 
Calcutta from Amherst. It is closely allied to C. 
niger, but of monstrous dimensions compared witii 
the European species. The jawbone of this tish 
is described as Boalee. — Mason; M^CUdland. 
CORYATE, THOMAS, a native of Britain, a 
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most singular traveller. After publishing, in 
1611, his most laughable travels, styled Coryate, 
His Crudities, prefaced by above forty copies of 


CORYLUS OOLURRA. Lim, Hazel. 

0. Jacquemontii, Dne. 


Var. B. Lacera. 


verses by the waggish wits of the time (amongst Hazel, . . . / . Eng. Jhangi, Thango: 
which is one in the ancient British language), he XJrrvi, XJrui, Geh, . Panj. Bharoi, Sharoli, 
i . — j 4.r. I Iviiiri, Ivuria, War, 


j Var. C. Lacera, Wall, 
Eng. Jhangi, Thangoli, Panj. 


sot out on his greater travels, and seems to have 
been buried at the port of Swally, near Surat, in | 
December 1617. — Pennant's Eindoostan.^ i. p. 73. 
CORYDALIS AMBIGUA. Smith, 


Shnrlige, Bankimn, 


Yen-liu-sob, 


^ This tree grows to a height of 40 feet at eleva- 
tions of 5600 to 10,500 feet in the Panjab Hima- 
laya. lYood elastic, light and compact, used for 


A Chinese plant belonging to the sub-order 
Fumarefe, the fumitory tribe ; its tubers are used 
medicinally in hsematuria.“-/S'??2{^7A 
CORYDALIS GOYAHIANA. Wcdl Bhootkes, 
Hind. Is common above 8000 feet of elevation 


I Hiuen-hu-soh, . . Chin, hoops and walking-sticks. The nuts edible.- 


Cleghoiii and J, L. Stewart, 

CORYHOCARPUS L^YIGATA, a Hew Zea- 
land tree with beautiful evergreen foliage ; the 
pulpy portion,of the fruit is eaten by the natives. 
CORYPHA, a genus of palms of the order 


in the Choor mountains, where it is regarded as a Cocoaceai. Sec. D. Coryphese, C. elata and C. 
charm against evil spirits. The roots sent by Dr. taliera grow in Bengal ; 0. rotundifolia and C* 
Falconer were long, fibrous, tough, and exceedingly utan, in the Moluccas ; C. umbraculifera in Ceylon 


bitter, dark brown externally, yellow within.- 
d/Shavghnessif. 


and the Moluccas, and C. gebanga in Java. It 
seems to be C. gebanga which Mr. Wallace (p. 


CORYDOK SUM A TRAHIJS, a singular and ! 1S8) describes as a great species in Lombok, 
rare bird ; it is crepuscular, very likely diurnal as | called Gubbong, which grows there in great 
well, and so stupid or tame as to allow itself to abundance. He says it has a lofty cylindrical 
be pelted without moving. stem, about a hundred feet high and two or three 

CORYGAUM, a small village on the left bank iu diameter. C. taliera, the Tara of Bengal, 
of the Bbima river, half-way between Poona and the Talipat of the Peninsula, is much employed 
and Seroor on the Gor-naddi. It is memorable for making leaf hats and leaf umbrellas ; the leaves, 
for the defence made on the Ist of January 1819, when smoothed, are much used for writing on, 
by a small body of Madras artillery and native and also for tying the rafters of houses, as they 
infantry about 500 strong, against the entire are strong and durable. C. umbraculifera, the 
army of Baji Rao, Peshwa. About 4000 Arabs codda-paiina of Madras and the talipat of Ceylon, 
continued the attack from daybreak till dark, and very like the former, is common in Ceylon, 
Surgeon, afterwards Sir James Wylie, of the and found also on the Malabar coast. The dried 
MadrasMedicalDcpartment, greatly aided in their is very strong and limber (Knox’s Ceylon), 

repulse. Captain Staunton of the^Bombay army, J'be Burmese books are all made of the leaf of a 
with the 2d battalion of the 1st Bombay Native species of Corypha. C. australis is the cabbage- 
Infantry,mustermg 600 bayonets, 26 of the Madras palm of the northern part of Australia to Port 
Artillery under Lieut. Chisholm, and 300 Auxiliary Jackson. It rises erect to 70 or 100 feet, with a 
Horse under Lieut. Swanston, in ail 926 strong, dipieter of 1 foot. — G, Bennett; Seeman; 
on New Year’s eve were ordered to Poona to join Voigt; Wallace,, 158. 

Colonel Burr’s brigade. On New Year’s morning CORYPHA ELATA. Roxh, 

of 1818, as he approached Corygaum, he saw the Taliera elata, Wall 1 Bujoor, Biijur, Batool, Beng. 

Peshwa, consisting of 20,000 horse This stately palm grows in Bengal, and, accord- 
and 8000 foot, covering the plain beyond. Both ing to Mr. Mason, m the Tenasserim Provinces, 
parties made a rush to seize the village, but entered It has a straight trunk, but often varying in thick- 


it together at different ends. All day long the 


A tree about thirty years old, when in 


strife was ke 2 :)t up, fresh bodies of Arabs coming flower, "was seventy feet to the base of the infiores- 
irom the enerny to teke the^ qdace of those wdio cence, another about sixty; circumference near 
leii. Ut the eight oficers, Lieutenants T. Pattin- the root, eight feet, and about the middle of the 
sou and thisholin and Dr. Wingate were killed trees five and a half or six; their whole length 


or mortally wounded. Captain Staunton and Dr. 
Wylie were amongst those who survived, but 175 
had fallen. The E. 1. Company voted Captain 
btaunton a purse of 500 guineas and a sword of 
honour, and afterwards erected a granite obelisk, 
70 feet in height, with the names of all the brave 
men who fell, engraved on it in English, Persian, 
andMahratta. Assistant-Surgeon Wylie was after- 
wards created a K.C.B. 

CORYLUS AVELLANA, the European hazel. 


strongly marked with rough, dark-coloured spiral 
ridges and furrows, which plainly point out the 
spiral arrmigement of the leaves". The ligneous 
fibres, as in the order, are on the outside, forming 
a tube for the soft spongy substance within, of a 
dark chocolate colour, tough and hard, but by no 
means equal, in either quantity or quality, to the 
very serviceable wood of Borassus flabclliformis. 
This palm, in Bengal flowering in ^March and 
April, — the seeds require about twelve snontLs to 


BindZ wl ripen, -is to be at once recognised by its black 

grouped la spirally-marked trunk. From the other specks of 
nwft ® Corypha it is abundantly distinct by its lonr. 

-Jm Byexpre^ion obviously spirally placed ex auriculate petiole.^ 

t.Tf^ agreeable oil, nearly in and by the smaller dark-green flat lamiha, with 
.1.7 . P its weight. The wood of narrow, linear- ensiform segments. The fruit is 


the hazel Wiethe material of tSe divining rods oi 176 

modStXs W CORYPiA GEBANGA, Bhime, is one of the 

The Jartan hozpl k 'p low ™ Euroi^. inost useM_ of all the palms of South-Eastern 

ferox Wall k n Pirii furnishes a sort of sago. In Java, 

terox, IKflK., IS a plant of the Simla hills.— 0’,S%. thousands of boys and girls arc employed in 

818 


CORYDALIS AMBIGUA. CORYPHA GEBANGA. 


CORYPIIA TALIERA. 


GOSMAS, 


fabricating its leaves into baskets and bags ; 
thatcli and broad-trimmed bats are made of tbem ; 
fishing-nets and linen shirts are woven from its 
fibres, and ropes from its twisted leaf-stalks ; the 
root is both emollient and slightly astringent ; 
and. Waitz says it is a valuable remedy for the 
periodical diarrlicea which in the East Indies 
attacks Europeans. It flowers in a huge terminal 
spike, on which are produced masses of a small 
round fruit, of a green colour, and about an inch 
in diameter. When these ripen and fall, the tree 
dies, 'and, after standing a year or two, it too dies. 
Flocks of green pigeons and troops of the Macacus 
cyimmolgus monkeys resort to the trees when 
fruiting, the latter chattering and showering down 
the ripe fruit. Eiirz joins 0. elata to this. 

CORYPIIA TALIERA. EoxhAl 174, 

Taliera Bengalensis, Bpreng, 


Tara, Taliera, Taiiat, Beng . 
Taliera, . . . . HiND. 

Tali, .... lilART. 


Sri talam, 
Talipat, . 
Sri talam. 


Sansk. 

Singh. 

Tel. 


An elegant, stately palm of Bengal, has a trunk, 
perfectly straight, about thirty feet high, and, as 
near as the eye can judge, equally thick throughout, 
of a dark brown colour, and somewhat rough with 
the marks left by the impression of the fallen 
leaves. It grows in Bengal, but it is scarce in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. It flowers at the beginning 
of the hot season, the seeds ripen nine or ten 
months afterwards. It is so closely allied to 
0. umbrae ulif era, as to bo difiicult to distinguish 
when out of flower. The leaves are much em- 
ployed for making leaf hats and leaf umbrellas, 
and for tying the rafters of houses. They are 
in about 80 divisions, each 6 feet long by 4 
inches broad, radiating from the point of a leaf- 
stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered with 
strong spines at its edge. Roxburgh describes 
the spadix as decompound, issuing in the month 
of February from the apex of the tree and centre 
of the leaves, forming an immense difiuse ovate 
panicle of about 20 or more feet in height. The 
fruit is the size of a crab-apple, wniukled, dark 
olive, or greenish-yellow. The leaves are used 
by the natives of India to write upon with steel 
styles ; it is known as the book palm, and is not 
unfrequent in the neighbourhood of religious 
edifices in the Tenasserim Provinces. — Iloxh, ii. 
174; Voigt; Eng, Cyc. ; Maso 7 i, 

CORYPIIA UMBRACULIFERA, JJnn, 

Tali, , . . . . Beng. 

Bte, Bubm. 

Fan palm, Talipat, Eng. 

Kodapana, , . SIaleal. 


Tala or Tala gass, SiNGH. 
Konda pannamaram, Tam. 
Sidalam, , . . , Tel. 


The talipat palm of the Moluccas, Malay coast, 
Malabar, and Ceylon, is similar in appearance to, 
but its leaves are not so round as, those of C. taliera, 
the divisions in the centre being shorter than 
those at the sides. It has a stem 60 or 70 feet high, 
crowned with enormous fan-shaped leaves, forming 
a head 40 feet in diameter, each leaf with 40 or 60 
pairs of segments. These fronds, when dried, are 
very strong, and are used for hats and umbrellas. 
The petiole is 7 feet long, and the blade 6 feet long 
and 18 feet broad. Fans of enormous size are 
manufactured from this plant in Ceylon. The bole 
is wholly pith, which furnishes a sort of flour, of 
which bread is made ; the leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also used for writing on, like 
those of the C. taliera. Griffith met with trees in 
flower at Mergui, which he thought belonged to 


this species ; and Dr. Mason saw trees in Tavoy , 
which he regarded as probably talipat palms. 
The dark- coloured roundish seeds of these trees 
are used as beads by the Tader or Dasari religious 
mendicants. C. umbraculifera is found also on 
the Malabar coast. The dried leaf is very strong 
and limber, and, according to Knox, is ‘most 
wonderfully made for men’s convenience to carry 
along with them; for though this leaf be thus 
broad enough to cover fifteen or twenty men 
when it is open, yet it will fold close like a lady^s 
fan, and then it is no bigger than a man’s arm ; 
it is wonderfully light.’— -Awoa'’.? Ceylon^ in Boyle’s 
Fib. PL ; Seeman ; Eng. Cyc. ; Mason ; Boxh. ; 
Voigt. Kurz joins 0. taliera to this. 

dORYPHA UTAR Lam. 

Taliera sylvetris, Bl. | Lontarus sylvestris, Bn. 

A palm of the Moluccas.— i?o.r6. ii. 178. 

CORYPHiENA, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the section Acanthopterygii, family Scombridae, 
and fifth group Goryphaeuiiia. There are nine 
genera in the group; one of them, Coryphaena, has 
six species. C. hippuris, Linn., is the dolphin or 
dorado, and is often confused with the delphinus 
or porpesso, from its bearing the same name. Its 
colours when swimming are very lively, and tail 
of a golden yellow. When dying it presents a 
greatly varied play of colours. It is good for 
eating. — Bennett. 

CORYPHODON BLUMENBACHII, the rat 
snake of Ceylon, is almost domesticated in house- 
holds.— 42. 

COS, a little Dorian island on the coast of Asia 
Minor, which fell under the power of Ptolemy. 
It was the first spot in Europe into which the 
manufacture of silk was introdueed, which it pro- 
bably gained when under the power of Persia 
before the overthrow of Darius. The luxury of 
'the Egyptian ladies, who affected to be over- 
heated by any clothing that could conceal their 
limbs, had long previously introduced a light thin 
dress ; and for this, silk, when it could be obtained, 
was much valued ; and Famphila of Cos had the 
glory of having woven webs so transparent, that 
the Egyptian women were enabled to display their 
fair forms yet more openly by means of this cloth- 
ing. Occasionally, also, they sent their treasures 
and their children there as to a place of safety 
from Alexandrian rebellion ; and there the silk 
manufacture fioui’ished in secret for two or three 
centuries. When it ceased is unknown, as it was 
part of the merchants’ craft to endeavour to keep 
each branch of trade to themselves. — Sharpe’s 
Aristotle, Hist. An. V. 1^ \ Hist Egypt, i. p. 263. 

■GOSOINIUM FEKESTRATUM. Coleb. 

Menisperiiium fenestratum, Gmrtn. 

Turmeric tree, . . Eng. I Huldi-ka-jhar, , Ddkh. 
Mara immjil, . . Tam. { Mani-x>asui)u, . . Ti5L. 

A creeping plant of Ceylon and S. India. 

GOBI, a river of the Himalaya, is formed from 
seven alpine feeders, the Sapt Cosiof the Hepalese, 
which unite within the Himalaya mountains. 
Bengal has a river of the same name, with the 
town of Midnapur on its bank. 

OOSMAS, cflled from his maritime experiences 
Indicopleustes, was apparently an Alexandrian 
Greek, who wrote between 630 and 650. He was 
the first Greek or Roman writer who speaks of 
China in a matter-of-fact manner, by a name 
which no one has ever disputed to mean China. 

He was a monk when he composed the work 
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elevation. The bottom is rocky. 

COSSID, PePwS. ; properly Ivassid. A mounted 
messenger. 

COSSYA HILLS, or Khassya Hills, estimated 
area 7290 sq. miles, 80 miles in length from bf. 
to S., and 40 in breadth, extend from lat. 24° 35' 


one of the Xanthoxylacese ? is fragrant. It is 
sold iri the Mason ; Smith. See Abir. 

GOSS, the itinerary measure of India, of 
which the precise value has been much disputed, 
chiefly on account of the difficulties which attend 


COSMETIC BAEK. 


COSSYA HILLS. 


which has come down tons, but in his earlier days I the determination of the exact length of the guz 


he had been a merchant, and in that capacity had 
sailed on the Eed Sea and the Indian Ocean, 


or yard. The Ayin-i-Akbari lays down dis- 
tinctly that the coss consists of 100 cords (tunab), 


(China) and other countries beyond Sielediba or 
Tamobane, came silk, aloe-wood, cloves, nutmegs, 
and sandal- wood, "Writing of the island of Tapro- 


banks of a river two miles north of Mangalore, 
but unreasonably.*— Fm Galle^ Indie Orientale, 
p. 100, in Tide, Cathay^ i. p. 171. 


COSSACK, an irregular soldiery whom the 
Bussian Government recruited from the country at 
the foot of the Caucasus, known as Little Kabarda 


COSMETIC BAEK. The fragrant bark of and Great Kabarda, bordering on the Malka and 
Murraya pamculata, a tree indigenous in Burma Kouma rivers. Cossack (Kazak) is also a term 
above Rangoon, is more used for a cosmetic than by which the Mahrattas described their own mode 
sandal-wood. It is a very ornamental fragrant of warfare. In their language, the word Cossakee, 
flowering shrub of the citron tribe. borrowed, like many of their terms, from the 

Cosmetic Powders, Dusting-powders. Moghuls, means predatory. — MalcohCs Central 

Puh-fen, Shwui-fen, Chin. I Fu-yung-fen, . . Chin, /adfa, i. p. 69. See Kabarda. 

Pmg-shie-kimg-fen, „ | COSS.EA or Cissk is 


Cosmetic Powders, Dusting-powders. Moghuls, means predatory. — MalcohCs Central 

Puh-fen, Shwui-fen, Chin. I Fu-yung-fen, . . Chin. Aidfa, i. p. 69. See Kabarda. 

Pmg-3hie-kung-fen, „ | GOSS.® A or Cissia is the Dame by which the 

In Ghina, the sheUs of several molluscs are Greeks knew the tract east of the Tigris. It was 
washed, scraped, calcined, and levigated, and also called Elam or Elymaia. It is now called 
scented with musk or other ingredients. The Khuzistan. Cossjea is supposed to be derived 


addition of Borneo camphor makes these powders 
exquisitely ^ coolmg to the skin, especially if 


from Koh-siah, or Black Mountain. The people 
spread their conquest over Susiana and the districts 


troubled with prickly heat. Water is used with eastward. See Luristan 
the Shwui-fen, in laying it on the face. An inferior COSSEIRorKosseir, atown and harbouronthe 
cosmetic wood of Burma, is the tubercle of some western side of the Bed Sea. It was occupied by 
plant. The Burmese appear from their name to the French in their expedition to Ec^ypt and 
regard them as produced by a species of erythrina, then by the British. Kosscir harbour fs open to 
for they call them erythrina thorns; but Mr. the east, but on the north reefs advance into the 
Mason suspected that it is Toddaha aouleata and sea ; on the south is a chain of mountains of some 


^isiting the coasts of Ethiopia, and apparently each cord of 60 guz; also of 400 poles (bans), each 
also the Persian Gulf, and the western coasts of of 12|-guz ; eitber of which will give to the coss the 
India, as well as Ceylon. His book was written at length of 5000 guz. The distances in English yards 
Alexandria (a.I). 535), and is termed Topographia betw^een the old minars or coss pillars may be con- 
Christiana (Universal Christian Topography), the sideredto afford the correctesfc means we have of 
great object of it being to show that the tabernacle ascertaining the true standard, viz. — 


in the wilderness is a Tjattern or model of the uni- 

vArQA T E Tpnmnt i Octagonal mmar to Kurelah m Dehli, . 4513 4489 

yeree. bir J. fi. lennant loeylon, i. p. M/) says Minar between Nurelah and Shapurgurlu, 4554 4401 

lhat Gosmas got his accounts of Ceylon from Minar opposite Alipnr, . . . . 4532 4379 

Sopatrus, whom he met at Adule ; and Lassen Minar opposite Siruspur, . . . 4579 4573 

iiscribes all Cosmas says of India to the same Enins of Minar opposite to Shalimar, , 4610 4591 

authority (ii. 773). But they have not given the Length of the coss, 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 
ground of these opinions. One anecdote is yards. It is important to observe that the length 
ascribed to Sopatrus, no more. He gives a clear of the Ilahee guz, deduced from the measurements, 
account of the commerce between India and is 32-818 inches, showing how very nearly correct 
Egypt in his day. He says that tbe produce of is the length of 33 inches assumed by the British 
Kalliana was brass, sesamine logs, and cotton Government. The Chinese lih is the distance 
stuffs ; of Sindus, castorin and spikenard ; of which can be attained by a man’s voice exerted in 
Male (Malabar), pepper ; and that from Tzinitza a plain surface ; and the same may be remarked of 


the oriental meel, as well as the European mile 
and league. The two former evidently derive 
their names from the Roman milliare, and the 


bane in Further India, Cosmas says where the difference of their value in different places proves 
Indian Sea is, there is a church of Christians, with that the mere name Avas borrowed, without any 
clergy and a congregation of believers, though I reference to its etymological signification. Coss 
know not if there be any Christians further on in is an Indian word ; the equivalent Avord in Persian 
that direction. And such also is the case in the is Kiirob, the same as the Sanskrit Korosa, of which 
land called Male, where the pepper grows. And four go to the yojan. Malcolm says the coss is 
in the place called Kalliana there is a bishop in general estimated at forty-tAVO to the degree; 
appointed from Persia, as well as in the island but its length differs in almost every province 
Avhich tliey call the Isle of Dioscoris, in the same of India. It may be computed as never under 
Indian Sea. The inhabitants of that island speak a mile and a half, and never (except in that intro- 
Greek, having been originally settled there by the duced by the mandate of the late Tipu Sultan 
Ptolemies, Avho ruled after Alexander of Macedon. in Mysore) more than two miles. In Gujerat they 
This^ Male is evidently Malabar, probably the estimate the coss by the lowing of kine (gao), 
Kalliena of the Periplus,^ which Lassen identifies which in a still day may be heard at the distance 
with tbe still existing Kalyani on the mainland of a mile and a quarter. Thus twelve coss is bara- 
near Bombay. Father Paolino, indeed, will have gsio.— Elliot, Sapp, ; MalcohCs Central India, i. p. 
it to be a place still called Kalyanapuri on the 20. See Ilahee Guz. 



COSTUS. 


COTTON, Genekal Sir WILLOUGHBY, 


to 26° 1\ and from long. 91° 35' to 92° 4'. About 
16 miles on the Sylhet side, and about the same 
on that of Assam, consists of lowland interspersed 
\Yith small bills. In the interior, about 50 miles in 
extent, is an undulating hilly table-land, from 1500 
to 2500 feet high. The localities admitting of cul- 
tivation are the plateaux of the Cossya and Jaintia 
hills, the lower ranges on the Assam border, and 
the slopes towards the Sylhet plains. The area of 
the three plateaux is about 3500 square miles, and 
their heights vary from 3000 to 6000 feet above 
sea-level. The soil is a ferruginous red clay, with 
a subsoil of shingle, little qualified for profitable 
cultivation. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
mould is found, extending often over many acres. 
The population of the Jaintia hills is about 40,000 
souls, and of the Cossya hills about 82,400. The 
Cossya states are twenty-five in number, of which 
five, Cherrapunji, Khyrini, Nusting, Sungree, 
and Nuspoong, are commonly called the Semi- 
independent States. The chiefs exercise civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over their own peo^Dle in all 
matters pertaining exclusively to them. The 
minor states, known as the Dependent States, are 
twenty in number, the chief of which is Nungklow^ 

Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the raja of 
Khyrim ceded to the British the territory to the 
S.E. of the Oomean or Booga Pane river. In 
1861 the raja was deposed, and Malay Singh, a 
new chief, installed. Agreements have been 
entered into with Mowyang in 1829, Dowarrah 
Notooxiiien in 1837, Soopar Punji in 1829, and 
in 1860 with BhawaL— Treaties^ etc. 
See Cairns, p. 543. 

COSTUS. 

Kust ; Koshta, Ak., Beng. I Koot, . . . . Eashm, 
Putchuk, . . . . Hind. [ Kooslit-i-Sherin, . Pers. 

A fragrant substance, highly prized by the 
ancients. It was supposed by Dr. Falconer to 
be the produce of a genus of the Gompositse or 
thistle tribe, to which he gave the name of Auck- 
landia. He found it growing in great abun- 
dance all round the elevated summits of Kashmir. 
He considered it could be produced to an unlimited 
extent, of the best quality, in the Himalayas, at 
elevations of from 7500 to 9000 feet above the 
sea. The roots are dug up in September and 
October, when the plant begins to be torpid ; they 
are^iopped up into j)ieces from two to six inches 
long, and are exported without further prepara- 
tion, — the quantity annually collected amounting 
to about two million pounds. The cost of its 
collection and transport to Kashmir is about 2s. 
4d. the cwt. From Bombay it is shipped for the 
Bed Sea, the Persian Gulf, and China ; a portion 
of it is taken to Calcutta, and bought up there 
with avidity under the name of putchuk. The 
value at Jugadree on the Jumna is about 16s. 9cl. 
or 23s. 4d. per cwt. The exports from Calcutta 
were: — 

1841-42, 12,847 cwt, | 1848-49, 2110i cwt. worth 

1847“48, 2, 050| , , j about £1500 annually. 

In the Chinese ports it fetches nearly double 
that price per cwt. The Chinese burn the roots 
as an incense in the temples, and regard it as 
aphrodisiac. The import into Canton in 1848 
■was 414 pikuls, and in 1859 was 854 pikuls, and 
valued at 5150 dollars. In Kashmir it is chiefly 
used for the protection of bales of shawds from 
insects. — Royle, p, 360 ; O^Shauglinessy, p. 652 ; 
Simmonds. 


COSTUS SPECIOSUS. lloxh., Smith. 

Banksia speciosa, Kce^i. Amomum hirsutum, Zam. 
Costus Arabicus, Lmn. Tsjana speciosa, Gmd. 
Hellenia grandifloria, Retz. Herba spiralis hirsuta, Eu. 

Kio, Kiu, . Hind., Beng. Puslikara inulamu, Tel. 
Kut talkh, Kutkarwa, H. Bomma kachika, . ,, 

Janakua, , . . Maleal. Kasmiramu, . . . ,, 

Kimuka, Kemboo, Sansk. Kimuka koshtamu, . ,, 

Tebii gass, . , Singh. Kroshtamu, ... ,, 

A very elegant plant found near tbe banks of 
rivers and other moist and shady places in South- 
ern India, Cochin-China, the Moluccas, and Sunda 
islands. Costus Nepalensis, lloscoe, C. speciosus, 

/3 angustifolius, grows in Nepal. — Roxh. i. 58. 

COTE or Kot. Vern. A fort, a castle ; in which 
sense we find it frequently used in names of places 
as Cote-Putli, Cote-Salbahim, Shere-Cote, and 
Kot-Kangra, It is derived from the Sanskrit 
Kotta, which Klaproth tells us, being adoptetl 
into the Mongol, became the origin of the name of 
Khoten. We may probably look to the same word 
for the English Cote and its numerous derivatives, 
as sheepcote, Ootswolcl, etc. — Elliot, Supj). RcL 
des Roy ; Budd. p. 18. 

COTI, the complement of an arc to 90° ; also 
one of the sides of a right-angled triangle. Sudda 
coti, the sine. Cotijya, the co-sine of an angle in 
such a triangle. 

COTONEASTER OBTUSA. Wall 
Biu, rau, . . . Chenab. Riu, risk, . . . Bavi. 

Linu, lillum, , . ,, Sichu, . . Sutlej, Bavi. 

Luni, . . . . Jhelum. Eeus, ri, . . . SoTLE.r. 

Lin-klariz, , , Kangra. Klieroa, kheraba, Tb.-Ind. 

This and 0. rotundifolia, Wall., have the same 
vernacular names. The two species are most 
common from 4000 to 10,500 feet in the Pan jab 
Himalaya. Their wood, though small, is tough 
and strong, and is much used for axe handles and 
walking-sticks, and it is said for jampan poles. 
In Kashmir the twigs are extensively employed 
for basket-making, and are frequently mixed with 
Parrotia {q.v.) for the twig bridges. — J. L. 
Steivart, M.D. 

COTTA KALANG. Tam. Aponogeton mono- 
stachyon, Thunh. Grows in the beds of tanks. 
Root eaten in Kaffraria as a great delicacy ; it is 
relished by the natives of India. — Ainslie, p. 248. 

GOTTAMALLL Tam., Tel. Coriandrum sa- 
tivum ; coriander seed. 

COTTON. Sir Dodmore Cotton in 1027 was 
sent as Ambassador from the king of England 
to Sbah Abbas of Persia. 

COTTON, Geneeal Sir WILLOUGHBY, 
K.O.B. and G.C.B., born 1783, died in London 
on May 1848, only son of Admiral Cotton, cousin 
of Lord Oombermere. In his 1 6th year he entered 
the 3d Guards as ensign. He commanded a division 
of Sir Archibald GampbelFs army in the Burmese 
war. He commanded the 1st division of the 
Bengal army in the Afghan war in 1838-39, 
under General Sir Henry Fane, and afterwards 
under General Sir John Keane. He was present 
at the storming and capture of Ghazni on the 
23d of July 1839, at which he commanded the 
; reserve which entered the city after the storming 
party had established themselves inside. He 
received the Order of the Bath of all the grades, 
being nominated a Grand Gross of that order in 
1840. He was made a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelpiiic Order in 1830, and 
' had conferred upon him the Order of theDooranee 


COTTON. 


COTTON. 



Empire of the 1st class at Kabul, in September | it much cheaper. Our function is simply that of 

1839. — Men of the Time. hiivAr. Wah QXrCk vffy-.-. J-l. ... A 


1839. — Men of the Time, 
COTTON. 

Kuiun j Qatan, . Arab. 
Fi-hwa-jung, . . Chin. 
Mien-hwa-jung, . ,, 

Sz-mieii j Hoa-mien, ,, 


Arab. Kob-ung, , MoNaoLiA. 
Chin. Puniba, . ... Pbrs. 
„ Bawelna, , ... Pol. 
Algodno ; Algodeiro, Port. 


I-Jii-Jiiiicii. , Xiua-'AUlCiij ,, jaJ.gUUXiU , jMagUUtJlXU, JL tfitT, 

Bomuld, . . . , Dan. Ghdopts-cbaieja, , .Eus, 
Boomwol •; Katoen, Dut. Karpasa, : . , , Sansk. 


Coton, ..... Pe. Kapu, 
Baumwolle ; Kattim, Gee. Algodon, 
Boubaki; Bomaga, . Gr. Bomiil, , 


Kapu, . , . , Sing. 

Algodon, . » . . Sp. 

Bomiil, . . . . . Sw. 


Kapas ; Eni, . . Hind. Piinji ; Yan-paratie, Tam 
C otone ; Bombagia., . It. Patti (in tbe pod) ; Dudi, 


Gossypiiim, , 


Cotton consists of the delicate, tuhnlar, hair- Pimv writing* about^60G>A8rq rhW t + 

wHeb dothe ft. «a. o« roeka of m Si o^So£S, ZS rt^T^ n 

commercial yaliie depends on the that the upper part of EfifVDt. Vftrp'ino' t.n wards 


buyer. VYe haye no local market for the American 
cotton. It does not answer for native spinning 
so well as their own. 

The use of cotton dates from a very early 
period. Sanskrit records carry it back at least 
2600 years, while in Peruvian sepulchres cotton 
cloth and seeds have been found. It is noticed in 
^e book of Esther, i. 6, where its Sanskrit name 
Karpas is translated 'greens ’ in the English Bible. 
Herodotus and Ctesias notice it ; but it was not 
ml the invasion of India by Alexander that the 
Greeks were ac( 3 ^uaiii ted with the plant, as may be 
seen in Theophrastus, and also in Pliny. 

Pliny, writing about 500 years subsequent to 

r.tlA timA r\f /I'T. trt ~I 


goss^num Its commercial value depends on the that the upper part of Egypt verdn^ towards 

length and tenacity of these tubular hairs, which, Arabia, produces a small shrub which some call 
m drying, become flattened, and are tr«.r»«narm^+. . eaxiiu wiucn some call 


in drying, become flattened, and are transparent^ 
without joints, and twisted like a corkscrew. 

i 1 t.n n* .. . . 


goffiypion, others xylon, and from the latter the 
cloth made from it,_ xylina, bearing a fruit like a 


Under Water,’ they appear , like dW^r^; 

which cloths are>anufactured 


line, which indicates the end of cells. 

^ In America, two distinct varieties are in- 
digenous, — G. Barbadense, yielding the cotton 


mierior to none for whiteness and softness, and 
th^efore much prized by the Egyptian priesthood. 
The varieties of cotton known in the commercial 


from the Uited 8^ -d^a p|ru^^^ world LThTrXTtoXrdLfe^^^^^ 
acuminatum that which is produced ia South each haying severLub-vari^ies ^h^GosSa 
Amenoa. India also has two distinct species, Barbadense is the species cultivated in the^West 
— G. herbaceum, or the common cotton of India. Indpa Tcr.,,.,, ; ...... “®. , 


— G. herbaceum, or the common cotton of India, 
which has spread to the south of Europe, and G. 


« ’crm^lf orBra.T&^ 


cotton of commerce. 

Cotton plants liave been characteristic of India 

J.1,^ . 1 .* -x j* 1 . .1 . , 


Indies, JSorth America, and in one or two parts of 
the Peninsula of India. Gossypiiim Peruv.ianuin 


etc. Gossypium Indicum is the species which, in 
a number of varieties, produces the great bulk of 


from the earliest timesrand arthe the cXn of S 

H people are clothed with fabrics arboreum, or tree-cotton of India, and pecuhS^to 
made from cotton, whieh IS weven to a Iflpo'A ckY+onf. -• in » ’ . peouiiai lO 


Indiglls though yielding a 


• X- — X — r''-— jiuu IS imxnown to commerce, though yielding a 

Indigenous varieties m the trOTical regions of beautifully soft and silky fibre admirably adanfed 


provinces ot the United Stetes, have been cul- IndiW cotton has usuffiw been known unte^ 


br. Cleghorn’'compMed”'aFthe species of gos- ?SfrL O'S t,5^Fd of 
sypium in the herbarium of the Botoical Society steWle of the cflehratL 

(comprising the collections of Bucha.nm, KamPl 3 ° being 


(comprising the collections of Buchanan Harnii- 
^n and Lady Daliiousie, with contributions from 
Pi’S. Wight, Campbell, etc.), and also those in 


the herbarium of Mssor Balfour fiht 

to expisoate the specific cLractos ’b? whtl +0 e^eanness of sample. Colour, which at 

discriminate them ?rom one another. ^The series upL^s Tmfttef nf f looiec 

showed the striking difference which soil clima+B ^ moment. The respective 

and culture produce in species, and which may bfffo^Clements MaAhan“’® aregivei: 

appear in nature, giving rise to a multiphcatiou ^ Markharu as under 

of species. But the whole group of so-called Sea Island, . . “Sm PSOin vn'- 

species seemed to him referable to G. herbaceum, Egyptian, . . . . 1.30 i-™ IaI ' 

Xznn., G. arboreum, Xmx, G. Barbadense, ZzVm., g^uYis™. ... . 1-10 l-.w i-so 

and G. acuminatum, i 2 oa;&. , i-og 

Since 1790, efforts to improve the Indian 1'02 

almost continuous. Ex- lidigetSanS’ii, : olf M HI 
perienced planters from America were employed The cottnn nf Inrii'a ia aU.-. i j t • n • 
and Drs, Bright and Watson were inno* I xx*. ..i i allowed to be inferlox” as 


n ..... , -wv-vK V./WWWVXX uxilllii 

usually 1*5 m length. 

The three qualities by w'hioh the value of cottons 
are determined are, length of staple, strength of 


---- — — — w-iivuix, vviiUjiX clLi 

one time was thought much of, is no longer looked 
upon as a matter of moment. The respective 
lengths of the different kinds of cottons are given 


Sea Island, . 
Egyptian, . 


New Orleans or liplands 


aiininnini. 

Max. 

Mean, 

. 1'41 in, 

.1*80 in. 1-61 in 

. VSO 

1-52 

1*41 

. 1‘10 

1-50 

1*30 

. 1-03 

1*31 

117 

, 0-88 

1*1() 

1-02 

0*95 

1*21 

1*08 

0*77 

1*02 

0*89 


Drs. Fight and Wato were longXS Va ^ 

Dharwar. The plant has always beei grown in anJ It of America, 


Dharwar. The pFnt has always bleTg^Swn to ffiLf f 

almost every ^triet of India, for lotJ use or fectlv awe^ per- 

export, in soils suitable and unsuitable to ifa „n 


export, in soils suitable and nnsuitable Z if . 7TZf n- gives 3 distinct mricriev 

groy^i ; and at the Son ExSon of °f““®>^}l“*genons to Hindustan. The commm 

the values of 138 samples exhibited r^niyAfl ^scmtion is found scattered more or less through- 

sixpence to three shZJ tht pS. the 

JSi.S:\T± 4f4 w rFg If,; 

to, E»op«. , ft. ,.ti™ g,.^ I ft,.' o?aS » 5 ”C™ 
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the natives as Oopmn and Nadum. The first terizes various districts. The American plant, 
thrives only on the richest black soil, and is an though in reality perennial, is practically an 
annual, producing a fine staple ; the latter is a annual in India; for in India neither native nor 
triennial plant, and grows on the poorer red soil, foreign cotton is cultivated on the same ground 


yielding small crops of inferior quality. 


more than one year in three, its properties being 


>S'eco72d“-Dacca cotton is a distinct variety of found to exhaust the productive po^Yers of the 

ri ■ A ,n A. • . ..j, ... Ti’*' 


the Gossypium Indicum. It differs from the 
previous variety in the plant being more erect, 


soil. American cotton grows well on the black 
soil of India, but thrives still better on the light 


with fewer branches, and tinged with a reddish red lands. Each of these species possesses advan- 


Inie, whilst the cotton is finer, softer, and longer. 
This variety is reared more or less extensively 
throughout Bengal, especially in the Dacca dis- 


tages peculiar to itself. The Indian variety is 
capable of being manufactured into fabrics of 
extraordinary durability and wonderful fineness : 

I , • , n I IT ' ...I 't''.. , 


trict, where it is employed in the manufacture its colour, too, is superior, but the staple slioi^t. 
of the exquisitely fine muslin cloths known over The American species, on the other hand, excels 
a great part of the world as Dacca muslins, and in length of staple. The plant yields more flowers, 
whose delicacy of texture so long defied the imita- and each flower a larger pod, whilst the quantity 
tion of the art-manufacturers of the West. of seed contained in the pod is smaller, and more 

A third is the cotton grown in Berar, in readily separated from the fibre, 

the northern provinces of the Madras Presidency, Mr. Laing, in a letter to The Times as to the 
and in Surat and Broach. This plant attains a future supply of Indian cotton, showed that Sir C. 
greater size than the preceding, bears for a longer Wood makes it entirely a question of price, citing 
period, and produces a fibre of a finer quality the authority of Lord Hardinge. Mr. Laing 
than the fonner. It appears to thrive best on a thinks that both climate and soil are so much 


]ight black soil. 

Soil.— The soil in which all these Indian varieties 
thrive may be classed under two distinct heads, 
the hlack cotton soil and the red soil. The former 
of these, as its name indicates, is of a black or deep 
brown colour, absorbs and retains much rain, 
forming in the rains a heavy tenacious mass, and 
dryiog into solid lumps in the hot months. An 
analysis of this gives 74 per cent, of silex, 12 of 
carbonate of lime, 7|- protoxide of iron, 3 of 
alumina, 2 of vegetable matter, and | salts, with 
a trace of magnesia. The red soil of India has 


been found in some localities better suited to the profit is questionable. 


against India, that its average produce per acre 
will never approach that of America. But Mr. 
A. N. Shaw, collector of Dharwar, has expressed 
an opinion that while Mr. Laing’s facts may hold 
good of indigenous cotton, there are few parts of 
India where American cotton will not grow as 
luxuriantly as in Alabama, the best cotton-field 
in America, 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, who wrote the Cotton 
Handbook for the Madras Presidency, drew the 
following four general conclusions, viz. : — 

1st. American cotton can be grown, but the 


growth of cotton than the black earth. It is a 
rather coarse yellowish red soil, commingled with 
particles of the granitic rocks, — silex, felspar, and 
aluminous earth. It mainly differs in composition 
from the pi^eceding in the iron existing in the 
state of peroxide erred oxide, whilst the carbonate 
of lime is found present in greater abundance. 


2d. Indian cotton may be improved, but only 
to a degree. 

Bd. American cotton must always command a 
higher price than Indian. 

4th. The demand for Indian cotton must always 
depend on the supply of American. 

But a superior cotton can undoubtedly be raised in 


Analyses of the best cotton soils of America prove the Karnatic at a cost not exceeding the production 


that tbey differ from those of India chiefly in 
the large proportion of peaty matter which they 
contain. 

Cotton-ivool bears value according to its colour, 
length, strength, and fineness of fibre. Pure 
whiteness is generally held to denote a secondary 


of the common native fibre. The tenure of land in 
the [Madras Presidency leaves the ryot free to grow 
what crop he pleases ; there is no export duty or 
special tax on cotton, and the assessment is 
nowhere heavy. The exports of cotton from the 
Madras Presidency have increased of late years ; 


quality ; wdiilst a yellowish tinge, provided it be and if cotton be still not grown in the quantity 
not the result of casual exposure to damp, or the or of the quality desired, the cause must be that 
natur£il effect of an unfavourable season, is in- some other crop is more remunerative to the 
dicative of superior fineness. Many varieties of ryot. A steady market at a remimerative price is 
raw cotton are seen in commerce, each sort being the great want, and this the mercantile commmiity 


distinguished by the name of the locality where 
it is produced. American, Bourbon, Egyptian, 


alone can supply. There is grown in India a vast 
supply of cotton, and it is capable of increase 


Amraoti, Dacca, Oopum, Nadum, Orleans, Sea by extended cultivation consequent on increased 
Island, etc. etc. ; but the main distinction re- demand. A large portion of the existing supply 
cognised is that between tbe long and short is absorbed by the local manufacturers, but is 
stapled qualities : though of these, again, there are capable of diversion if increased prices are offered 
different degrees of excellence. The ‘ Sea Island ’ by exporters. The diversion to other markets 


stapled qualities : though of these, again, there are capable of diversion if increased prices are offered 
different degrees of excellence. The ‘ Sea Island ’ by exporters. The diversion to other markets 
cotton of Georgia (so named from being raised may be immediate ; but an increase requires the 
on certain narrow sandy islets lying along the lapse of at least one season after the demand 
coast of that province) is esteemed the best of the arises, and some prospect of a continuance of that 
long-stapled kind ; and the upland produce of the demand. Every rise in price of Indian cotton in 
same state excels amongst the short - stapled England, however small, if likely to be permanent, 
classes. The indigenous Asiatic cotton is ex- exercises an. immediate effect on the export of 
clusively of the latter class. - cotton from India to England. The quality is 

The indigenous plant of India is an annual, and capable of great improvement, but by a more 
succeeds best in the rich black soil that charac- tedious process. The American cotton plant 
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cannot withstand so much drought as the Indian. 
The ordinary native cotton-cleaning machine, for 
freeing the cotton fibre from the seeds, has not yet 
been equalled by all the mechanical skill of 
Europe. 

Native Indian cotton is a small-podded, small- 
seeded, short-stapled variety ; but in picking the 
seed, in carefully gathering and ginning, it may 
be much improved. 

Indian cotton is somewhat difficult to spin, 
from its often breaking, and requiring more turns 
of the spindle, and from its shortness of fibre, than 
that of America. But the yarn made from a 


ight as the Indian, pound of East Indian cotton, which costs 3|-d. 
aning machine, for sterling, will sell for 7d., while from the 
e seeds, has not yet American, which costs 4id. the i^ound, the yarn 
technical skill of sells for 7fd. 

Imports into Great Britain. 

oall-podded, small- 1377, 12,112,819 owt. value £36,489,197 

but in picking the 1S78, 11,978,288 „ ,, 33,524,362 

td ginning, it may 1879, 13,171,043 „ „ 36,278,660 

1880, 14,547,283 „ „ 42,765,183 

difficult to spin, In the four years 1877 to 1880, 75 per cent, of 
^uiring more turns the quantity imported was received from the 
‘tness of fibre, than United States, 8 per cent, from British India, and 
^arn made from a an equal quantity from Egypt. 

Number of Acres under Cultivation in British India, 


■ 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77, 

1S7T-78. 

1878-79., 

Average yield of 
Cleaned Cotton 
per acre. 

Madras, 

1,577,363 

1,645,389 

926,115 

1,165,736 

1,248,322 

: 40 lbs. 

Bombay and Sind, . 

2,343,622 

2,662,234 

1,418,050 

1,861,553 

1,798,530 

51 „ 

Bombay Native States, 

1,885,974 

1,964,353 

1,805,187 

1,001,753 

1,183,604 


Bengal, ..... 

142,388 

173,788 

162,245 




Assam, . . , . . 

37,730 

35,352 

38,342 

39,627 

40,015 


NAV. Provinces, . . 

1,086,691 

1,056,173 

1,185,522 

718,484 

1,316,199 

'd „ 

Oudh, 

39,274 

22,830 

53,016 : 

17,151 ' 

42,206 

37 „ 

Panjab, ..... 

711,312 

698,393 

686,716 

679,836 

803,480 

"•73 ?'„■■■ 

Central Provinces, . 

805,296 

756,828 

802,437 

837,083 

724,306 

■■■32:,, ■■ 

^yar, . . . . . 

1,956,641 

2,103,424 

2,024,806 

2,078,272 

2,207,889 

■ ’">3 „ ■ 

Hyderabad, Bekhan, . 

941,388 

804,496 

527,127 

622,959 

758,700 

, 57 „ 

Mysore, 

36,845 

21,864 

4,411 

14,411 

21,088 

34 „ 

British Burma, ♦ , 

17,311 

13,645 

17,020 

, 18,765 

19,496 


Total, .... 

11,581,835 

11,848,769 

9,650,994 

9,055,630 ! 

10,163,835 

Av. 47 lbs. 


The yields per acre of cleaned cotton in the 
years 1874-75 to 1878-79, ranged as under: — 

Madras, . . 36 to 49 lbs. Oudh, . . .17 to 51 lbs. 

Bombay and) Central Prov., 22 „ 43 „ 

Sind, r48 ,, 55|-„ Berar, . . . 40 „ 71 ,, 

„ Nat. St., j Hyderabad, , 39 ,, 51 ,, 

N.W. Prov., 20 „ 50 „ Mysore, . . 17,, 61 „ 

The value of the raw cotton exported from 
India has been — 


follows, and droi)S in the seeds pretty thickly. 
These are immediately covered by a light harrow, 
which also smooths the ridge. Sometimes five or 
six seeds are dropped into holes, which are made 
at intervals of about 15 inches on the top of the 
ridge. In favourable weather the plants make 
their appearance in five or six days, and are 
thinned out as soon as they put forth the third or 
fourth leaf. This operation is performed by 


1877-78, . Bs. 9,38,35,340 1 1880-81, . Bs. 13,24,17,341 scraping out with the hoe all the superfluous 
’ ‘ 1881-82, , . 14,93,59,595 plants and weeds, leaving three or four to- 

1 Q^Cl Q:C\ f I 1 d K/i KOQ • ... ^ 


1879-80, 


11,14,54,528 I 


gether, with spaces of 12 or 14 inches between 


The Ingest consumption of cotton-wool is in them. When the plants are sufficiently established, 


the tropical countries. Americans consume 11| 
pounds per Iiead ; and it has been calculated that 


they are reduced to a single one, and care is 
taken to remove every particle of grass or weed. 


the British Indian people consume 10 pounds per A light furrow is then run with a one-horse 
head, but Great Britain only pounds per head, plough within 5 or 6 inches of the olants 

I • i ¥ 1 


In A7ne?'ica. for the cultivation of cotton, the 
ground is well ploughed, and cast into ridges 
about 10 inches in height, and from 5 to 6 or 7 
feet apart, according to the richness of the soil 


turning the earth inwards towards the roots, and 
even drawing it around them with the hoe, in 
order to supply the place of that previously 
removed by scraping. Hoeing and ploughing are 


or the kind of cotton to be cultivated. In poorer frequently repeated, so as to keep the ground 
soils the ridges are narrower, so that the plants, free from weeds ; and this is considered essential 
which do not grow so large, may yet be able to towards obtaining a good crop. The above pro- 
cover the round. The ridcres allow srnierflnons OAaaos! Kakt/'Too *1 


cover the ground. The ridges allow’' superfluous 
moisture to be carried off by the water furrow, 
which in low situations is made into a trench. 


cesses, besides loosening the soil and keeping it 
clean, must assist in drying it, at the same time 
that they prevent much lateral extension of the 


The soil is allowed to settle for a few days before roots. Lopping or pinching off an inch or two 
sowing, as the young plants take root more of the top of the plant is not always necessary 
vigorously than when they spring up in freshly but is useful when there is a tendency to the 
ploughed and loose earth. Sometimes the ground production of wood and leaves, to the detriment 
IS manured by running a deep furrow early in the of flowers and buds. 


spring between the old rows of cotton stalks, 
which are beaten down into it by w^omen and 
children, who follow the ploughman ; or well- 


In S. India the land should be well ploughed two 
or three times, and the deeper the better. All 
the weeds should be collected into heaps on the 


rotted cotton seed is added as manure, and well ploughed land and burnt, as the ashes make the 


covered up by forming a slight ridge over it. 
When the ground is quite prepared, a one-hole 


best manure for cotton, and burning the soil im- 
proves its quality,^ Salt and lime are also good 


driU makes a slight furrow, from to 2 luches additions to a soil, as cotton requires chiefly 
deep, along the centre of the ridge. The sower ■ alkalies and silicates for its nourishment. Animal 
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and vegetable manures are injurious, as tliey breed ! 
insects, wbick destroy the roots, leaves, and young 
pods of the cotton. After the land has been well 
and deeply ploughed, it should be left for three 
or four days to get well aired ; it may again be 
ploughed into long ridges four to five feet apart. 
The seed is to be planted on the tops of these 
ridges carefully, at the depth of an inch or two, 
and at the distance of five feet between each seed, 
for Gopum, Nadu m, or religious cotton; six to 
seven feet apart for Bourbon, New Orleans, or 
Havanna ; ten feet apart for Sea Island, Peruvian, 
Egyptian, or Queensland; and fifteen feet apart 
for Brazil or Pernambuco cotton. Cotton seed 
may be sown in any month of the year, but if 
there is no rain, it requires to be watered about 
three times; it germinates about the fifth day. 
If sown during the monsoon, the ridges must 
eight inches high, and the water must be led 
away from the young plants, or they rot ; the seed 
must be sown on the top of the ridges. If the 
leaves begin to get pale or to shrivel up, the 
remedy is to dig trenches between the plants so 
as to let air in about the roots, but must not in- 
jure them. The uncultivated cotton plant lives for 
three or four years ; but it becomes dwarfed, and 
produces smaller leaves and smaller pods each 
year till it dies. In clay or cotton soils the plants 
do not attain nearly the size, nor do they produce 
such fine leaves or pods, as on sandy or loose soils. 
The cotton plants require sun, air, and moisture, 
but not so much of the last as of sun, light, and 
air at the roots ; the lighter and looser the soil, 
the more healthy is the plant. The best soil for 
cotton is a sandy soil with iron and salt ; or, if far 
from the sea, ashes of plants or of firewood may 
be used as a substitute for salt. When the cotton 
plants have attained the height of a foot, they 
do not require to be much watered ; once in ten 
days will be sufficient. Oopum or common country 
cotton varies from one to six feet in height, and 
covers from two to five feet of ground ; on cotton 
soils it seldom grows to more than two feet in 
height. The Pernambuco and Brazil cottons 
attain a height of thirty feet on favourable loose 
soils, and the stem grows to ten inches in diameter. 
They yield crops for twelve or fourteen years, 
but hardly any produce the first year. They 
bend over in the second year, and do not after- 
wards stand higher than eight or nine feet. 

Irrigation^ in Assam, is generally unnecessary, 
though it may be found partially beneficial in 
dry and sandy soils, if judiciously applied. 
Irrigation is not resorted to in the Benares, 
Allahabad, and Jubbulpur divisions, and the 
feeling is against its employment. In the N.W. 
Provinces the cotton crop is invariably irrigated, 
where a want of rain is likely to prove detri- 
mental to the plant, and the process is not sup- 
posed to be in any way injurious to the fibre. 

In most parts of the Madras Presidency arti- 
ficial irrigation is not carried on ; this remark 
applies more particularly to Coimbatore, Madura, 
South Arcot, Bellary Western Mysore, and 
Nellore. In Vizagapatam, on the other hand, the 
opinion is that irrigation would prove beneficial 
rather than injurious in seasons when rains fail 
or vary in their supply. 

Artificial irrigation is almost unknown in the 
Bombay Presidency, Berar, and British Burma. 

In some parts of the Pan jab, cotton is irrigated 


from wells, and well water is considered better 
for the purpose than river or canal ^vater. In 
other parts, moreespecially in the Jullundlmr Doab, 
the best cotton is produced upon unirrigato(l 
lands, irrigation being very sparingly resorted to 
in tracts where water is abundant. 

Artificial irrigation to cotton is rather the 
exception than the rule in most parts of India ; 
it proves more serviceable to exotic than to 
indigenous kinds ; and in heavy black soil cotton 
will seldom flourish under irrigation, even of the 
most careful kind, while in sandy and light rod 
sorts it might be much benefited. 

Jfenzfj'e.— Salt marsh mud is used for manure 
in various parts of the cotton-growing districts of 
the United States, more especially in Eddesto 
island, one of the largest of the South Carolina 
group, about 30 miles S.W. of Charleston, which 
yields the finest cotton in the world. As much 
as 40 cartloads of this mud is used to the acre. 
Some compost it, others put it in the cattle pens. 
Some dry it before hauling, and then spread upon 
the land ; while others prefer to use it as soon as 
dug, spread upon the land wet, and ploughed in. 
It is supposed that the Sea Island qualities owe 
their superiority to the use of marsh mud, which 
is rich in alkalies and alkaline earths. 

In the Panjab, the localities best suited for the 
growth of cotton are the submontane districts of 
Ambala, Hoshiarpur, Gujerat, and Peshawur. The 
time of sowing varies from Pehruary in the south, 
to the middle of June in some of the northern 
districts. The flowering commences according 
to locality, between August and December ; the 
picking following about a month after the flower- 
ing, and continues at intervals for two months. 

There the average produce per acre, after the 
cotton is cleaned from its seed, is a little over one 
maund (or 80 lbs.), the rate varying from three 
maunds (240 lbs.) of raw cotton in the Hoshiarpur, 
to 16 seers (82 lbs.) of cleaned cotton in the 
Kangra district. 

The Nurma-hun cotton is cultivated in small 
quantities all over Hindustan, and its produce is 
in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanicai thread. It is a bushy plant, 
grows to the height of about seven feet, and lasts 
about six years. It is cultivated all over Oudh, 
usually as a mixed crop, in light soils, with 
arhar (Gajanus Indica), or with kodo (Pas- 
palum scrobiculatum), and often with maize. It 
is sown in the month of June. It is sown broad- 
cast with the above, and nothing is done to it till 
it begins to ripen the pods. The cotton is picked 
out of the shell, which is left on the tree. The 
proportion- of staple produced is very small. It 
is generally on high lands, on which the rain water 
does not lie. 

Agra, Rohilkhand, Meerut, and Allahabad are 
the great cotton-producing districts of the N.W. 
Provinces, and their average yield per acre is mode- 
rate. In Aligurh the sowing is in June and July, 
and gathering from October to end of December. 

In Gorakhpur and the neighbouring districts, 
the indigenous sorts are called Kukti, Murwa, and 
Desk The KxiTcti kind is sown in February, in 
calcareous soils, when the ground has been but 
slightly prepared ; it is picked in September and 
October. It is an annual, and the same ground 
, is never used in two consecutive seasons. 

I Murwa cotton, if carefully tended, is triennial, 
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or even quinquennial ; it is generally grown both 
in silicious (hangar) or calcareous (bhat) soils, 
as a border round sugar-cane or vegetable plots. 

The Bed or indigenous variety is common to all 
Gorakhpur audits neighbouring districts. It is 
sown in June, in ground but little prepared for its 
reception, and does not yield till the followlDg 
April. It is an annual ; bears pods for six weeks 
only, and is then cut down. 

In Bundelkliand cotton grows to great perfec- 
tion, and its produce is of a softer texture and 
of a whiter colour than that of the Doab. 

The mcu' or mmira black soil of the first quality 
is the most productive, yielding on the average 
286 lbs. per acre. 

The 'piiriL'a soil of Bundelkhand is reddish, a 
mixture of sand and clay, and yields 191 lbs. per 
acre, 2-7ths being the proportion of cleaned cotton. 

Bajikar is a light-coloured, sandy, gravelly soil, 
which yields 143 lbs. per acre, l-5th of the produce 
being cleaned cotton. 

In Bundelkhand cotton is sown as a mixed 
crop in the beginning of the rains, and if the 
season is favourable, picking begins in the middle 
of September in the poorer soils, but not till the 
middle or end of October in the rich ones. Two 
]Joughings and three weedings are necessary. 
The seed is rubbed in moist cow-dung, to serve as 
manure, and is sown broadcast. The cost of 
cultivation per acre is Es. 9. After the removal 
of the fibre, the seed (binoula) finds a ready 
sale in E. Oiidli at 50 or 60 seers the rupee. 

Jaloun, Jhansi, and Bundelkhand lie to the 
westward of the Jumna, and have always been 
famed among the natives for their cotton. 

Central India cotton has always been esteemed. 
The soil in many places is the black cotton soil. 
In some parts of Nagpur the field is tilled and 
manured with ashes and cow-dung before sowing. 
In pargana Boondoo, besides the common Kapas, 
there are two other sorts of cotton, called Tureea 
and Guteh. The former is sown in October, and 
picked in April and May, the field being tilled ten 
or twelve ‘times before sowing. The latter is sown 
in July ; cotton is picked two or three times in 
April ; the trees last from three to four years, pro- 
ducing cotton every year, and they are 2^ yards 
high. Tiiis is grown by the poorest class in their 
own premises. The time of picking, S 23 eakii][g 
generally, is the whole of November and December, 
excepting in pargana Boondoo, where, as already 
stated above, the Tureea and Guteh or Gujar are 
picked in the months of April and May. 

In Berai\ the Ohundelee, a very fine cotton 
fabiic of India, so costly as to be used only in 
native courts, was made from Amraoti cotton. 
The chief care bestowed was on the preparation 
of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, 
sold for its weight in silver. The weavers work 
in a dark under-ground room, the walls of which 
are kept purposely damp, to nreveiit dust from 
flying about. 

Mr. Teny has stated that the Amraoti cotton, 
if well prepared, is equal to any American cotton 
for the great bulk of the manufactures of Eng- 
land. 

cotton is admittedly one of the best 
staples indigenous to India. It is, properly 
speaking, the produce of the rich Wardha valley, 
brought for sale to the Hinginghat market ; but 
a good deal of the cotton known in Bombay as 
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Hinginghat is not really produced in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, but is grown elsewhere, 
attracted to Hinginghatby the ready market there 
found ; thus some of inferior quality goes into the 
market at Hinginghat. The best foreign cotton 
is that brought from Edalabad in the Hyderabad 
territory, where the growth of the Pain Ganga 
valley is collected. This cotton is reckoned quite 
as good as the Hinginghat staple, and is eagerly' 
sought after. 

lihQ Bombay Presidency's best cotton districts 
are the Southern Mahratta country, about 16° N. 
lat., where experimental farms were established. 
In Gujerat andKattyawardistricts, superior cottons 
have long been grown by the natives ; in conse- 
quence of which, these were selected as the sites 
of the northern experimental farms, much favour- 
able land for the purpose being found between 
the latitudes of 21° and 24° N. The causes whicli 
favour the growth of cotton, esteemed both in 
India and England, in the tract of country extend- 
ing from Surat and Ahmadabad, or from about 
lat. 21° and 23°, in a broad band across Malwa to 
Banda and Eajakhaira, in about 25° and 27°, near 
the banks of the Jumna, are no doubt physical. 
The black cotton soil which is spread over a great 
portion of this tract, has undoubtedly a consider- 
able share in producing the result ; but good crops 
of cotton are produced in some parts where there 
is no black soil, as immediately on the banks of 
the Jumna and in the Doab. 

Ill the Kandesli model farm in 1875-76, the 
average yield was 50 lbs. of clean cotton per acre 
of the Hinginghat variety, the maximum being 
130 lbs. per acre. The average in the Nagpur 
model farm was 50*6 lbs. per acre. On unmaniired 
land only 28 lbs. per acre. On Syedapet farm, 
the western variety yielded 368 lbs, per acre, and 
in the Sind Hyderabad collectorate the yield v/as 
346-94 lbs. per acre of uncleaned cotton. 
yCotton, wheat, and bajra (Penicillaria spicata) all 
ripen in Gujerat at the same period of the year, 
about the end of February, and the cotton -picking 
continues to the middle of April. The first picking 
of cotton affords the best kind, the second is the 
most abundant, and the third is greatly inferior 
to the other two, both in quantity and in quality. 

In Outtach and Orissa there are tw^o highland 
or ui^land varieties, the one called the Daloona 
because the plants thrown out numerous branches! 
The second kind of upland is called yellow, from* 
the colour of the flowers; the flowmr of the 
Daloona being white. A third variety may be 
called the lowland, and is known locally as the 
Iveda. The upland varieties are grown more or 
less all over the Gurjuto or Hill States, wherever a 
virgin forest soil exists. They are grown generally 
in the Sumbulpore district and its dependencies, 
thiuughout the Tributary States, and in Dhenkanal 
and Klioordali. A virgin forest soil is the only 
requisite for the successful cultivation of these 
varieties. The jungle is cut down, all the brush- 
wood cleared, heaped and burnt on the spot, the 
stems and roots of the larger trees being left in 
the ground, w^hich then receives a superficial 
ploughing. These clearings are called taeia, and 
the cotton grown in them Taela cotton. These 
peparatory processes are attended to in Sum- 
bulpore, Khoordah . and Dhenkanal, just before and 
during the first falls of rain, in the latter half of 
May and the first half of J one, so that the plants 
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shoot and grow and arrive at maturity through cotton is raised in rotation of two years, with 
the rainy months. Dwarf paddy, sooa, Panicum cumboo, Panicmn spicatum, Penicillaria spicata, 
Italioum, Eleusine coracana, bajra, or castor-oil, and cholum or Sorghum vulgare. The Oopnm 
are sown with the cotton seed broadcast. The cotton is raised on black soil, 
edible seed-crops in the third or fourth month are In Bellary, cotton is grown in drills along with 
gathered as they ripen, then the ground is weeded cholum or millet ; with the former, the drills are 
and turned about. In January and February the about six feet apart, and have from four to six 
cotton plants yield the first picking, and a month rows of sorghum between each one of cotton; 
after the castor-oil seed ripens, and its plants are with the latter, the drills of cotton are only three 
plucked and removed. Daloona cotton plants feet apart, and have two rows of millet between 
last for two or three years, and yield three pick- them. When the crop of the millet is cut down, 
ings annually, and reach a height of 9 to 12 feet, a very singular and sudden change occurs ; one 
With the yellow upland, it is not so generally the day nothing is seen but yellow grain, which on 
practice of sowing other crops. the next disappears, and a thick crop of green 

The cultivation of the Eeda or lowland variety cotton plants, about half a yard high, remains, 

of cotton is confined almost to the settled and None of the fields are enclosed, but they are 
open districts of Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore ; generally protected at the sides of the road 

a little is raised in Bhenkanal and Khoordah. rows of the prickly Jamaica yellow this 

The best soil selected for this variety is do- Argemone Mexicana. 
fuslee, or double crop. It is generally a light In Vizagapatam, about lat. 17° N., very liberal 
sandy soil, handy for irrigation purposes. The pruning is practised, and the return is much 
seed used throughout the district for lowland greater than in any other of the Madras districts, 
cotton is procured from Khoordah and Dhenkanal, In sandy soils near the sea, the Oopum cotton 
it being alleged that none other will germinate in yields the more largely. 

the lowland districts. It is placed in a pot, and In Mysore, large belts of land in the northern 
soaked in dung and wmter for a night, and then and central taluks are deemed excellent fur cotton 
dried by exposure to the sun on the following culture. 

day. It is afterwards laid on straw, contained in For a series of years up to 1850, Dr. Wight, 
an earthen vessel covered over with castor-oil an eminent botanist, was employed in experi- 
leaves and placed near a fire. So soon as the mental cotton-growing in the collectorates of 
seed splits and shoots it is planted, and watered at Tanjore, Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly, and he 
intervals of two, three, and four days. November formed the opinion that the less yield of the 
and December are the usual months for the cottons ripening there in January, was owing to 
planting. The plants are annual, and attain a the insufficient warmth of that season of the 
height of 4 to 6 feet. The cold weather showei^s year. 

falling occasionally in December, January, and In Ceylon, cotton is grown very generally both 
February, favour the plants, and when plentiful, by the Singhalese and Tamil races, but upon no 
constitute a good season. The pickings are obtained regular plan nor to any extent, 
continuously in April, May, and June. In the Bengal Presidency. — The indigenous cotton 
latter month all the bolls are picked ofi the plants, of Dacca has long been celebrated for its superior 
and after exposure to the sun, open. After the quality. It is cultivated along the banks of 
month of June, the lowland cotton plants are the Megna from Feringybazar to Edilpore in 
plucked up, and the land cleared for a i^ulse crop. Bakarganj, a • distance of about forty miles, 
3iadras Presidency. — As early as 1790, Dr. on the banks of the Brahmaputra creek (the 
Anderson was employed in sending Mauritius ancient channel of the river of the same name), 
cotton seeds, as well as brown cotton seeds, imported and along the Luckia and Banar. It presents 
from Malta, to different parts of the Peninsula ; different shades of quality, the finest of which 
and Dr. Roxburgh, who left Samulcotta in the is named Photee, and is the material of which 
Northern Circars, and took charge of the Calcutta the delicate muslins are made. It was described 
Botanic Garden in 1793, had already ascertained by Roxburgh as differing from the common 
that the elevated, dry, and less fertile soil of herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal in several 
Coromandel was better suited than that of Bengal particulars, chiefly in having a longer, finer, 
to the Bourbon cotton. He obtained its seeds and softer fibre. It has, however, often been 
from Mr. Hughes, who had for some time been doubted whether the superiority of the Dacca 
engaged in the culture of cotton in the Tinnevelly manufacture was dependent on the skill of the 
district, and whose success was so considerable workmen or the goodness of the cotton ; but, 
with Bourbon cotton, that for twenty years from Mr. Lamb’s account, it appears to have been 
Hughes’ Tinnevelly cotton continued to be quoted carefully cultivated. Probably both had some 
in the Liverpool market as the best from India, influence; and it is certain that the workmen prefer 
and sold at higher prices than the American short-' the Dacca cotton, because, as !Mr. Webb long ago 
staple cottons, and 3d. per pound above the best explained, its thread does not swell in bleaching, 
Surats. The fact is important, on account of the as is the case with the cotton grown in North 
latitude of Tinnevelly being only and because western and Central India, 
the success was evidently the result of skill In Biirdwan the Wesbee or native cotton plant 
applied to the culture. The produce, only 100 is sown in the month Ashar. The soil is ploughed 
lbs. per acre, was fine in quality and much four or five times, the seed is kept in water for 
esteemed. The cottons of the Madras Presidency three or four days, is taken out on the day before 
are more largely grown ill the valley of the Kistna, it has to be sown, and is then mixed with ashes 
and ill the Bellary, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, and and cow-dung, and in this state is scattered over 
Coimbatore districts. the ground, which is then again ploughed. Some 

At Coimbatore^ the Oopum or best indigenous cultivators, however, put four or five seeds in 
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small holes at the interval of about 1 J cubits. In 
the month of Magh (January— February), when 
the plants become i cubit high, they are watered. 
The picking of the Wesbee cotton is commenced 
in the month of Cheyt, corresponding with April, 
and finished in June and July (Joyte). Nurma 
cotton is cultivated in the month of Ashar, cor- 
responding with June. The roots of the plants 
are well covered with earth. No irrigation is 
required, as nurma cotton is a rainy season 
plant. Its cotton is picked in November and 
December. 

The Garo, Tiperah, and Chittagong hills pro- 
duce a large quantity of inferior cotton, called 
Bhoga. It is used in the manufacture of the 
inferior kinds of hummum, bafta, boonee, saree, 
jore, etc., also for making ropes and tapes, and 
the coarsest of all fabrics, viz. garha and guzeeh, 
which are commonly used for packing other 
cloths, and for covering dead bodies, for which 
purpose a large quantity of them is consumed 
annually both by Hindus and Mahomedans. A 
piece of guzeeh cloth, measuring 10 yards, could 
be purchased for 12 annas (eighteenpence), which 
is the one hundred and twenty-fifth part of the 
price paid for a piece of mulmul-i-khas of the 
same dimensions. 

In Tirliut the cottons produced are of the kinds 
called Bhojra, Bhogla, and Kooktee; the two 
former ripen in April and May, the Kooktee ripens 
in September. The fabric manufactured from 
Kooktee cotton is not white, but of a stained white 
colour, white cotton being produced only from the 
Bhojra and Bhogla kinds. 

The soil upon which the cotton plant in Cachar 
is grown, consists of a rich red clay, considerably 
mixed with sand, which forms the soil of the 
principal hills in the district, and also of the small 
ranges of hillocks that run through it. The cotton 
cultivation lies on the slopes of these hills and 
mountains, such lands being never inundated, 
although they are wonderfully retentive of mois- 
ture. The same hills and slopes became in great 
request for the cultivation of the tea plant, the 
soil being peculiarly adapted for its growth. The 
cotton seeds, together with others, are put in in 
March and April ; they are planted irregularly, 
but never closer than from 3 or 4 feet apart. The 
whole cultivation is weeded three or four times 
during the rains. The cotton flowers in July and 
August ; the picking commences in September, 
and is continued till December. 

In Burma, the cotton grown is Gossypium 
herbaceum, and it reaches a very fair staple. The 
soil on which it thrives best is the alluvial deposit 
left by the numerous mountain streams and 
rivulets on their subsidence at the close of the 
south-west monsoon. It also grows very well on 
recent forest clearings, where, often, soils contain- 
ing a considerable portion of peaty matter and 
lignite are met with, and appear very suitable for 
the good of the plant. It appears to thrive also 
in a limestone soil, which abounds in these pro- 
vinces. 

Cotton grows all over CIma, The Nankin 
variety is called Tsz-hwa. The Kiang-hwa plant 
grow's in Central China. The cotton plant of 
Shan-tung and Peh-chi-li is called Peh-hwa, and 
Cheh-hwa is that of Che-kiang, China has 
ever been a largely importing country. The 
cotton-growing area in that country is, however, 


very large. The yellow cotton from which the 
beautiful Nankin cloth is manufactured, is called 
Tze-mie-wha by the Chinese. Although the 
yellow variety has a more stunted habit than the 
other, it has no characters which constitute a 
distinct species. It is merely an accidental variety ; 
and although its seeds may generally produce the 
same kind, they doubtless frequently yield the 
white variety, and vice versa. Hence specimens 
of the yellow cotton are frequently found growing 
amongst the white in the immediate vicinity of 
Shang-hai ; and again, a few miles northward, in 
fields near the city of Pou-shan, on the banks 
of the Yang-tze-kiang, where the yellow cotton 
abounds, Mr. Fortune often gathered specimens 
of the white variety. Nankin cotton is chiefly 
cultivated in the level ground around Shang-hai, 
where it forms the staple summer production of 
the country. This district, which is part of the 
great plain of the Yang-tze-kiang, although flat, is 
yet several feet above the level of the water in the 
rivers and canals, and is consequently much better 
fitted for cotton cultivation than the plain of 
Ningpo, where the ground is either wet and 
marshy, or liable at times to be completely over- 
flowed. The soil is a strong rich loam, capable of 
yielding immense crops year after year, although 
it receives but a small portion of manure. The 
manure applied to the cotton lands of the Chinese 
is obtained from the canals, ponds, and ditches, 
which intersect the country in every direction, 
and consists of mud which has been formed partly 
by the decay of long grass, reeds, and succulent 
water plants, and partly by the surface soil which 
has been washed down from the higher ground 
by the heavy rains. In the end of April and 
beginning of May, the land having been prepared 
in the manner just described, the cotton seeds are 
carried in baskets to the fields, and the sowing 
commences. They are generally sown broadcast, 
and then the labourers go over the whole surface 
with their feet and tread them carefully in. The 
cotton plant produces its flowers in succession 
from August to the end of October ; but sometimes, 
when the autumn is mild, blooms are produced 
even up to November. As the pods are bursting 
every day, it is necessary to have them gathered 
with great regularity. When perfectly dry, the 
process of separating it from the seeds cominences. 
This is done by the well-known wheel with two 
rollers, which when turned round draws in the 
cotton, and rejects the seeds. It is a simple and 
beautiful contrivance, and answers well the end 
for which it is designed.— Reports of East India 
Company on Cotton, p. 350,* Agri-liorticuUura.l 
Societies' of India and of Madras; C. Jl Saunders, 
Esq., Commr.^ of Mysore; Dr. Clegliorn, in Rep. 
B^'it Association ; Boiiynge, America; Proceedings, 
Madras Govt.; Friend of India; Cal. Reviciu ; 
Indian Field; Royle, Fib. Plants; Royle, Pro- 
ductive Resources of India ; Amials, Ind. Adniml- 
stration;^ Madras Chamber of Commerce; Diiblhi 
University Magazine; Elliot, Siipplemenf; Cotton 
Report, 1857 ; ExMb. Jur. Rep. 1862 ; Alexander 
Mackay'^s Commerce Reports, ISb'd x Walter IL 
GasselVs Cotton, 1862 ; J. G. Mediicoit Cotton 
Handbook, 1862 ; J. T. WheekPs Cotton Hand- 
book; Dr. Shoi'it's Letters; Low's Sarairak ; Mark- 
ham, Peruvian Bark; Central Committee, Lahore; 
Carnegy; T. B. Lane, Esq., Collector, Tirlmt; 
Smith. 
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COTTON BALES weigh- 
in America, . . 440 lbs. In Chinn, . . . 240 lbs. 

,, Brazil, . . . 180 ,, ,, Bengal, . . . 800 ,, 

,, Egypt, . . . 500 ,, ,, Madras, . . . 300 ,, 

,, Turkey, . . , 350 ,, ,, Bombay, . .394 „ 

COTTON GATHERER. 

Binaliar, Pinjara, . Hiisrn. | Pyhura of Bundelkhand. 
Pykar of . . , . Boab. | Pooree of . . . Behli. 

lu India generally these receive one-tenth of the 
gross produce, as well as a share, sometimes equal 
to a fourth, of the cleaned cotton. 

COTTON - GRASS, Eriophorum cannabinum. 
Its seeds are clothed at their base with a silky 
or cotton-like substance, with which pillows are 
stuffed, and wicks of candies, as well as paper, 
made. Its name is bhabhurand bhabhuree, and 
it is made into ropes by the Hindus. An old 
writer says, ‘ The ^ wind -trees of that country 
bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing those of 
sheep in beaiity and excellence ; and the Indians 
use cloth made from those trees.^ — Birdwood, 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. Amongst the 
goods which appear to have been brought to 
Europe from the Indian seas, in the days when 
2 \i*ab traders were the only medium of intercourse 
between the eastern and western worlds, we find 
mentioned cloths of silk and cotton of various 
colours and devices. It does not appear, however, 
that there existed in Europe any great demand 
for cotton, — the consumption of the Roman people, 
who were then the customers for all luxuries, 
being chiefly confined to cloths of silk and wool. 
During the trade of Europeans with India by the 
long sea route, the calicoes and fine muslins of 
that country came into general notice; and until 
the production of machine-made fabrics in Britain, 
they continued to rise in public estimation. It 
was deemed a great thing with the Lancashire 
manufacturers, when, by the aid of mechanical 
and artistic skill, combined v/itli the potent 
agency of steam, they found themselves able to 
produce an article which was considered equal to 
that which the unlettered Hindu had manipulated 
in his little mud hut on the remote banks of the 
Ganges, and which had been produced of like 
excellence by their ancestors, when the ‘ father 
of history ’ penned his observations upon their 
countries. That the Hindus paid considerable 
attention to the details of this manufacture in the 
most remote ages, there remains sufficient proof on 
record. In the Indian work of highest antiquity, 
the Rig Yeda, believed to have been written 
fifteen centuries previous to the Christian era, 
occurs the following passage : ‘ Cares consume me, 
Satakralii ! although thy worshipper, as a rat 
gnaws a weaver’s threads,’— -the temptation to 
the rat being evidently the starch employed by 
the spinner to impart tenacity to the thread ; nor 
can there be any doubt that cotton was the thread 
alluded to. xigain, in the Institutes of Menu, we 
find it directed as follows : ‘ Let the weaver who 
has received ten palas of cotton thread, give 
them back increased to eleven by the rice-water 
(starch) and the like used in weaving; he who 
does otherwise shall pay a fine of twelve panas.’ 
In recent times the cotton fabrics of India formed 
a considerable item in the exports from the East, 
during the early days of British Indian commerce ; 
the delicacy of their fabric, the elegance of their 
design, and the brilliancy of their colours, ren- 
dered them as attractive to the better classes of 


consumers in Great Britain, as arc, in the present 
day, the shawls of Kashmir or the silks of Lyons. 
So much superior, indeed, were the productions 
of the Indian spinning-wheel and handloom, to 
those turned out by the manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire in the middle of the 18th century, that not 
only were Indian calicoes and Indian prints pre- 
ferred to the British-made articles, but the l^Ian- 
chester and Blackburn weavers actually imported 
Indian yarns in large quantities for employment 
in their factories. It was about the year 1771-72 
that the Blackburn weavers, taking advantage 
of the discoveries and improvements of Ark- 
wright, Hargreaves, and others, found themselves 
in a position to produce plain cotton goods, which, 
if they did not quite equal the fabrics of the East, 
at any rate found their way very rapidly into 
general consumption in Europe. The invention 
of the mule jenny in 1779 was the 
ment of a new era in the history of the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain ; and when, six 
years later, Arkwright’s machines were thrown 
open to the public, a revolution was effected in 
the production of all kinds of yarns. Great 
Britain found herself able not only to supply all 
her own wants with cotton goods of every variety 
of quality, but also to carry the produce of hei 
looms 10,000 miles across the sea, and, placin 
them at the doors of the Indian consumer, under- 
sell some kinds of the goods made by his owm 
hands from cotton grown in his own garden. 
Nor Is it only in the heavier goods that the West 
are able to beat out of their own markets the 
weaver of the East. There have been masters in 
their *craft who produced fabrics more exquisitely 
delicate and light in texture than those beautiful 
muslins of Dacca, so long and justly celebrated 
with a world-wide fame. Although in some 
particulars these latter fabrics claim a certain 
degree of superiority, many of the Hindus 
prefer much of their own woven goods to those 
of Manchester and Glasgow; and the cotton 
manufactures of British India have been steadily 
advancing in the out-turn of twist and yarn and 
piece-goods. It is generally believed that Man- 
chester will fail to contend with the Indian 
in respect to the precise class of goods they are in 
the habit of turning out. The cotton mills of 
Bombay have made, since the date of their 
starting in 1854, very rapid progress. 

In the 25 years between 1857-58 and 1 
tlie value of ail the cotton goods imported into 
British India from foreign countries rose from 
£5,726,618 to £20,772,098. Since 1868-69 the 
values of the twist and yarn and of the pic 
goods have but little increased. In 1881-82 
twist and yam was of value £32, 220,648. British 
India has been latterly holding its own. The ex- 
ports have consisted of cotton goods, including 
twist and yarn, and have risen from £637,651 in 
1850-51, to £1,906,868 in 1881-82. 

The yearly increasing exports from Europe 
misled exporters, for Europe had seldom been able 
to compete either with the delicate hand-made 
fibres which the Hindus and Mahomedans have 
been producing, or with the strong, coarse fabrics 
which the village weavers produce during the 
slack time of their agricultural pursuits. In the 
middle of the 19th century, British India also 
began to use machinery. In 1880 there were 58 
cotton mills at work in British India, with 1,471,730 
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spindles, mules, and throstles, and 13,283 looms, 
turning out twist and yarn and cotton cloths, with 
a nominal capital of four millions sterling. 

With their rude implements the Hindus of 
Dacca formerly manufactured muslins, ‘ to which,’ 
as Dr. Ure observed, ‘ European ingenuity can 
afford no parallel, — such, indeed, as has led a com- 
petent judge to say it is beyond his conception 
how this yarn, greatly finer than the highest 
number made in England, can be spun by the 
distaff and spindle, or woven by any machinery ’ 
(Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain,!, p. 54). 
The jawbone of the boalee fish (Silurus boalis), 
the teeth of which ].>emg fine, re-curved, and closely 
set, serves as a line comb in. removing minute 
particles of earthy and vegetable matter from the 
cotton. The Hindu spinner, with that inexhaust- 
ible patience which characterizes the race, sits down 
to the laborious task of cleaning with this ijistru- 
rnent the fibres of each seed of cotton. Having 
accomplished this, she then separates the wool 
from the seeds by means of a small iron roller 
(dullun kathee), which is worked with the hands 
backward and forward, on a small quantity of the 
cotton seeds placed upon a flat board. The cotton 
is next bowed or teased with a small bow of 
bamboo, strung with a double row of catgut, 
miiga silk, or the fibres of the plantain tree 
twisted together; and, having been reduced by 
this instrument to a state of light downy fleece, 
it is made up into a small cylin&cal roll (puni), 
which is held in the hand during the process of 
spinning. The spinning apparatus is contained 
in a small basket or tray, not unlike the catheterse 
of the ancient Greeks. It consists of a delicate 
iron spindle (tukooa), having a small ball of clay 
attached to it, in order to give it sufficient weight 
in turning ; and of a piece of hard shell imbedded 
in a little clay, on which the point of the spindle 
revolves during the process of spinning. With 
this instrument the Hindu women almost rival 
Arachne’s fabled skill in spinning. The thread 
which they make with it is exquisitely fine ; and 
doubtless, it is to their delicate organization and 
tlie sensibility with which they are endowed by 
nature, that their inimitable skill in their art is to 
be ascribed. The finest thread is spun early in 
the morning, before the rising sun dissipates the 
dew on the grass, for such is the tenuity of its 
fibre, that it would break if au attempt were 
made to manufacture it during a drier and warmer 
portion of the day. The cohesive property of 
the filaments of cotton is impaired by high tem- 
perature accompanied with dryness of the air, 
and hence, when there is no dew on the ground 
in the morning to indicate the presence of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, the spinners impart the 
requisite degree of humidity to the cotton, by 
making the thread over a shallow vessel of water. 
A specimen which Dr. Taylor examined at Dacca 
in 1846 measured^ 1349 yards, and weighed only 
22 grains, which is in the proportion of upwards 
of 250 miles to a pound weight of staple. During 
the process of preparing the thread, and before it 
is warped, it is steeped for a couple of days in fine 
charcoal powder, soot, or lampblack, mixed with 
wat^r, and, after being weH rinsed in clear water, 
wrung out, and dried in the shade, it is rubbed 
with a sizing made of parched rice (the husk of 
which has been removed by heated sand), fine 
lime, and water. The loom is light and portable ; { 
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its cloth and yarn beans, batten, templet, and 
shuttle are the appurtenances requisite for 
weaving. 

Dacca was the seat of a manufacture of muslins 
known by its name, and spoken of by the ancients 
as ‘woven webs of air.’ The principal varieties 
of plain muslins manufactured at Dacca were 
Mulmul-i-Khas, Ab-rawan, Shab-nam, Khasa, 
Jhiina, Sircar Ali, Tanzeb, Alabiillee, Nyaii-zook, 
Baddan Ehas, Turandam, Sarbutee, and Sarband, 
—names which either denote fineness, beauty, or 
transparency of texture, or refer to the origin of 
the manufacture of the fabrics, or the uses to 
which they are applied as articles of dress. The 
finest of all was the Mulmul-i-Khas (literally, 
muslin made for the special use of a prince or 
great personage). It was woven in }ialf~i>ieces, 
measuring 10 yards in length and 1 yard in 
breadth, having 1900 threads in the waiqi, and 
weighing 10 siccas (about 3| ounces avoirdupois). 

The finest half-piece seen weighed 9 siccas, priced 
100 rupees. Some of the other miislms were 
also beautiful productions of the loom, asAb-rawan , 
compared by the natives from its clear pelliicitl 
texture to running water. Shab-nam, so named 
from its resemblance, when it is wetted and spread 
upon the bleaching field, to the evening dew on 
the grass. Jhiina, a light transparent net-like i 
fabric, made for natives of rank and wealth, •worn 
by the inmates of zenanas and dancers, and 1 

apparently the cloth referred to in the classics 1 

under the figurative names of Tela arenarum, i-. 

Yentus textilis. All these muslins ■were made in | 

full pieces of 20 yards in^ length by 1 in breadth, I 

but varying considerably in the number of threads 
in the warp, and consequently in their weight. if 
Of figured fabrics, as striped Dooria, chequered | 
Oharkhanee, and flowered Jamdanee, there exists f 
a considerable variety, both in regard to qtiality 
and pattern. The flowered muslin was formerly 
in great demand both in India and Europe, and 
was the most expensive manufacture of the Dacca 
Urung. There was a monopoly of the finer fabrics 
for the court of Dehli ; those made for the emperor 
Aurangzeb cost 250 rupees per piece. Tins 
muslin is now seldom manufactured of a quality 
of higher value than 80 rupees piece. 

For the masses of the people, the British manu- 
facturer sends to India the plain and striped 
Dooria, Mulmul, Aghabani,and other figured fabri(;s, 
which have established themselves there, and 
winch, both from their good quality and moderate 
prices, are acceptable to the numerous classes who 
make use of them. Some of the chintzes of 
Masulipatam and of the south of India are as 
beautiful in design as they are chaste and elegant 
in colour. 

Printed are worn occasionally, as in Berar 
and Buiidelkhand, for sarees ; and the ends and 
borders have peculiar local patterns. There is 
also a class of prints on coarse cloth, used for the 
skirts or petticoats of women of some of the poorer 
classes in Upper India ; but the greatest need of 
printed cloths is for the kind of bedcover called 
palempore (palangposh), or single quilts. 

In the costlier cloths woven in India, the bor- 
ders and ends are entirely of gold thread and silk, 
the former predominating. Many of the saree 
or women’s doths, made at Benares, Pytun, and 
Burhanpur, in Gujerat, at Narrainpet and Dhan- 
warum in the Hyderabad territory, at Yeokla in 
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Kandesh, and in other localities, have gold thread 
in broad and narrow stripes alternating with silk 
or muslin. Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns 
are used, the colours of the grounds being green, 
black, violet, crimson, purple, and grey ; and in 
silk, black shot with crimson or yellow, crimson 
with green, blue, or white, yellow with deep 
crimson and blue, all producing rich, harmonious, 
and even gorgeous effects, but wuthoiit the least 
appearance of or approach to glaring colour, or 
offence to the most critical taste. They are colours 
and effects which suit the dark or fair complexions 
of the people of the country ; for an Indian lady 
who can afford to be choice in the selection of her 
wardrobe, is as particular as to what will suit her 
especial colour — dark or comparatively fair — as 
any lady of England or France. Another ex- 
quisitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
men and women is the do-patta or scarf, worn more 
frequently by Mahomedan women than Hindu, 
and by the latter only when they have adopted 
the Mahomedan lunga or petticoat ; but invariably 
by men in dress costume. By women this is 
generally passed once round the waist over the | 
petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom and | 
over the left shoulder and head *, by men, across | 
the chest only. ! 

The do-pattas, especially those of Benares, are : 
perhaj)S the most exquisitely beautiful of all the ; 
ornamental fabrics of India; audit is quite im- | 
possible to describe the effects of gold and silver i 
thread, of the most delicate and ductile description I 
imaginable, woven in broad, rich borders, and i 
profusion of gold and silver flowers, or the ele- ; 
gance and intricacy of most of the arakesque ? 
patterns of the ribbon borders or broad stripes, j 
How such articles are woven at all, and how they • 
are woven with their exquisite finish and strength, 
fme as their quality is, in the rude handlooms of | 
the country, it is hard to understand. All these ' 
fabrics are of the most delicate and deliglitful I 
colour, — the creamy w’hite, and shades of pink, | 
yellow, green, mauve, violet, and blue, are clear ; 
yet subdued, and always accord ivith the thread ! 
used, and the style of ornamentation, wdiethcr in j 
gold or silver, or both combined. Many are of j 
more decided colours — black, scarlet, and crimson, 
chocolate, dark green, and madder ; but whatever ! 
the colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste 
and suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares are not intended for ordinary -washing ; 
but tlie dyers and scourers of India have a process 
by which the former colour can be discharged 
from tke fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The 
gold or silver work is also carefully pressed and i 
ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least to a very wearable con- 
dition. The do-pattas of Pytuii, and indeed most 
others except Benares, are'^of a stronger fabric, 
^lany of them are w-oven in fast colours, and the I 
go]<l thread — silver is i-arely used in them — is | 
moi-e substantial than that of Benares. On this ! 
account they are preferred in Central India j 
auil the Bekhan, — not only because they are ; 
ordinarily more durable, but because they bear j 
washing or cleaning better. In point of delicate j 
beauty, however, if not of richness, they are not I 
comparable with the fabrics of Benares. | 

Scarfi are in use by every one, — plain muslins, | 
or muslins wnth figured fields and borders without 
colour, plain fields of muslin with narrow edging of | 
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coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold thread), 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called sehia in 
India, are in everyday use among millions of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women. They 
are always open-textured muslins, and the quality 
X’anges from very ordinary yarn to that of the 
finest Dacca fibres. Comparatively few native 
women of any class or degree ^vear white ; if they 
do -wear it, the dress has broad borders and ends. 
But what all classes wear are coloured cloths, — 
black, red, blue, occasionally orange and green, 
violet, and grey. All through Western, Central, 
and Southern India, sarees are striped and checked 
in an infinite variety of pattern s. Narrainpet, Dhan - 
war, and Muktul, in the Nizam’s territories ; Giid- 
duk and Bettigerry in Dharwar ; Kolhapur, Nasik, 
Yeokla, and many other manufacturing towns in 
the Dekhan ; Arnee in the south, and elsewhere, 
send out articles of excellent texture, with beauti- 
fully arranged colours and patterns, both in stripes 
and checks. The costly and superb fabrics of 
elotbs of gold and silver (kimkhab), and the 
classes of washing satins (mushroo and hemroo), 
even if European skill could imitate them by the 
handloom, it would bs impossible to obtain the 
gold and silver thread unless they %vere imported 
from India. The native mode of making this thread 
is Imow'ii, but the result achieved by the Indian 
workman is simply the effect of skilful and delicate 
manipulation. The gold and silver cloths (kim- 
khab) are used for state dresses and trousers, the 
latter by men and Women ; and ladies of rank 
usually possess petticoats or skirts of these gor- 
geous fabrics. Mushroo and hemroo are not used 
for tunics, but for men’s and -svomen’s trousers, 
and women’s skirts ; as also for covering bedding 
and pillows. They are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash -well, and preserve their colour, 
however long worn or roughly used; but they 
can hardly he compared with English satins, 
wdiich, however, if more delicate in colour and 
texture, are unfitted for the ]>urposes to which the 
Indian fabrics are applied. For example, a labacla 
or dressing-gown, made of scarlet mushroo in 
1842, has been washed over and over again, and 
subjected to all kinds of rough usage, yet the 
satin is still unfrayed, and the colour and gloss as 
bright as ever. Many of tiie borders of loongees, 
dhotees, and sarees are like plain silk ribbons, in 
some instances corded or ribbed, in others fiat. 

Ill Europe, it has been usual to name pjirticular 
fabrics after the place of their manufacture, and 
this practice was extended to eastern products, as 
calico from Oalicut, gauze from Gaza, muslin 
from Mosul, chintz from the Hindi chinte, spotted. 
In British India, however, the people name their 
woven fabrics from the form of their construction, 
their appearance, or the use to which they are 
applied. The cotton goods sent from Bombay to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855, comprised biifta, 
boonee, carpets, chandni, choli, <lastarkhan, dhoti, 
ek-patta, do-patta, dungari, kbadi, lungee, peshgir, 
phatka, pagga, quilts, razat, sailcloth, saree, soosi. 
tiirband, tablecloth, table napkins, and towels. 

Omitting the second-rate kinds of cloth, which 
constitute the great bulk of the Dacca cotton 
manufacture, a class worthy of attention is tlmt 
of fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton ant! silk. 
They are .designated by various names, aa now- 
buttee, kutan, roomee apjoola, and lueka ; and, 
when embroidered with the needle, aa manv of 
1 



COTTONSEED, ; 

them frequently are, they are called knsheeda. 
The silk used in their manufacture is the indigen- 
ous miiga silk of Assam and Sylhet ; but the cotton 
tliread employed is now almost entirely English 
yarn, of qualities varying from Nos. 30 to 80. 
These cloths are made exclusively for the Jedda 
and Bussora market ; and a considerable stock is 
yearly exported in the Arab vessels that trade 
between Calcutta and these ports. Pilgrims, too, 
from the vicinity of Dacca not unfrequently take 
an investment of them, which they dispose of at 
the great annual fair held at Meena, near Mecca. 
They are used by the Arabs chiefly for turban ds 
and gowns. The golden colour of the muga silk 
gives to some of these a rich lustrous appearance. 
Pieces made of native-spun cotton thread and of 
the best kind of muga silk, would be admired in 
England. 

In Ganjam is fabricated a cotton cloth, each 
side of a different colour. This effect is produced 
not by dyeing the cloth after it is woven, but by 
a dexterous manner of throwing the woof across 
the warp on either side* Madapollam and Ingeram 
used to be famous for cotton cloths, but since the 
abolition of the Company’s trade, the finer pan - 
jams have not been made. Palampores, as bed 
coverings, of the former place deserve attention. 
Very fine muslins are made at Oopada, north of 
Cocanada, and handsome turbans, with gold 
thread interwoven; but all these things are far 
surpassed by the Bengal fabrics. The Chicacole 
muslins are, however, prized by European ladies. 
Cotton cloths from Nellore consist of manufactured 
articles which find a ready sale in the markets^ of 
this Presidency . — Madras Exk, Jui\ Rep. 1855, 
1857 ; 2)r. Taylor of Dacca, Reports of Great Ex. 
of 1851 ; Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862; Juries' Report, 
Ex. of 1862 ; Royle, Arts of Ind.; Royle, Prod. 
Res. of India ; Bombay Times. 

COTTON SEED is the Binour, Binoula of Hin- 
dustan. It is chiefly used in India for feeding 
cattle, and also sometimes as manure for cotton 
plants. In the year 1878, . 175,000 tons were 
imported into Great Britain, and sold there at 
from £7, 17s. Gd, to £9, lOs. Cotton seed oil 
is expressed from cotton seeds. It is used for 
burning in lamps, and is also considered to have, 
in a peculiar manner, the virtue, when externally 
applied, of clearing the skin of spots and freckles. 
It is a drying oil, and ‘ therefore unfit for lubri- 
cating. VTien obtained by pressure, its colour, 
owing to the presence of a resinous substance, is 
of a very dark red, and 10 to 15 per cent, is lost 
in bleaching it. When prepared by steaming the 
seeds and collecting the oil by skimming it from 
the surface of the water, it has a bland, light- 
coloured appearance. — Faulkner. 

COTTON, SILK. The silk- cotton trees of India 
are the Eriodendron aufractuosum, D.C., and the 
red cotton tree, Salmalia Malabarica, Schott, The 
seeds of E. aufractuosum are embedded in silky 
cotton. The capsules, on bursting, display a 
flocculent cotton-like substance, more silky than 
cotton, and named silk-cotton. It differs also in 
not spinning like cotton. Mr. Williams of Jub- 
bulpur, however, succeeded in spinning and weav- 
ing some of it, so as to form a very good coverlet. 
It is used for stuffing pillows, muffs, and coverlets ; ! 
for waddmg, or for conversion into half stuff for 
papermakers. In the Trans, of the Agri-Hortic. 
Soc. iii. p. 274, there is a report from the Society 


COUVABE. 

of Arts on two pieces of cloth made from the sinuil 
or silk-cotton tree ; but from the shortness of the 
staple of the down, and its elastieity, it cannot be 
spun by ordinary cotton- spinning machinery. A 
silk-cotton surrounds the seeds of Bombax ceiba, 
X., a South American tree, and is used for stuffing 
cushions and the like, but not suited to work into 
cloth fabrics. Another beautiful silk-cotton (W est 
Indian) is from Ochroma lagopus.— XoyZe, Fib. PL 

COTTON SOIL, or Black Cotton Soil, is the 
name given to the ‘regar.’ See Soil. 

COTTON THIEF, a name applied in Ceylon to 
the beautiful long- tailed bird, Tchitrea paraclisi, 
Linn., the sultana bulbul of the Mahomedaus of 
the Peninsula, its long white feathers in the 
tail streaming like cotton as it flies. 

COTUHNiX VULGARIS, the common quail of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, is chiefly migratory, and is 
abundant in India. 

COULAM, in Southern India, is the name given 
by the Tamil people to the whole island of Ceylon . 
It is also the name of the towns which Europeans 
call Covelong near Sadr as, on the east coast, and 
Quilon on the west coast, of the Peninsula. 

COUNTRY, a prefix in use amongst the 
British to indicate a product of India. It is a 
translation of several vernacular "words, used to 
expre.ss an article local and not foreign. Tlie 
Tamil word Natli has this signification. 

Country Almond Tree, Terminalia catappa. 

Country Borage, Coleus Amboinicus. 

Country Fig Tree, Ficus racemosa. 

Country Galls, myraboian. 

Country Gooseberry, Cicca disticba. 

Country Greens, Amarantus oleraceus. 

Country Kreat, Exacum bicolor, cbiretta. 

Country Mallow, Abutilon Indicum. 

Country Rosin, dammer. 

Country Sarsaparilla, Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Country Walnut, Aleuritus triloba. 

COUR!MARINE, an aromatic principle found 
in Melilotus officinalis, or common melilot, aiid in 
the tonquin bean, Dipterix odorata. 

COURSE, a term applied by European resi- 
dents in India to the places of evening promenade, 
probably obtained from the Corso of southern 
Europe. — Elliot. 

COURT, a general of Ranjit Singh. He had 
previously been a lieutenant of the old Imperial 
French Guard. 

COURT, M. IL, major of the Madras Artillery, 
wrote an account of Palembang, 1821. 

COURTALLUM, a town near Tinnevclly in the 
Arangole pass. It is in lat. 8° 56' 20" N., long. IT 
20' E., and is 700 feet above the sea. It has 
waterfalls considered sacred by the Hindus. 

COURTNEY, an ancient village 11 miles from 
Bellary, in which the Jaina religion was formerly 
prominent, supposed to have been suppressed })y 
the Jan gam sect. 

COUSIK, a tribe of Sombansi Rajputs ; their 
name would, however, seem to imply Brahman ical 
descent or connection. — Elliot. 

COUVADE, a custom amongst several ancient 
and some existing tribes. According to Apollonius 
Rhodius, this singular custom prevailed among a 
people called the Tibareni, at the mouth of tlie 
Black Sea. 

‘ In the Tibarenian land, 

WLen some good woman bears her lord a babe, 

’Tis^be is swathed and groaning put to bed ; 

V/Kilst she arises, tends his batlis, and serves 
Nice possets for her husband in the straw.’ 
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COVELLIA GLOMERATA. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that in Corsica the 
wife was neglected, and the husband put to bed 
and treated as the patient, 

Marco Polo, in the 13th century, seems to have 
observed the custom in the Chinese province of 
West Yun-nan amongst the aboriginal tribes of the 
land, the Miau-tze, who practise it to the present 
day. The father of the new-born child, so soon 
as the mother can leave her conch, gets into bed, 
and there receives the congratulations of acquaint- 
ances. And Marco Polo mentions that in the 
Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe on the frontiers of 
Burma, when a woman bore a child, she rose and 
went about her business, and the husband took to 
bed for forty days, and was fed on possets. 

^ About the beginning of the Christian era, Strabo 
(iii. 4, 17) mentions that among the Iberians of 
the north of Spain, the women after the birth of 
a child tend their husbands, putting them to bed 
instead of going themselves. In the same locality, 
amongst the modern Basques in Biscay, M. Michel 
found the same custom prevailing a few years ago. 
The women, he says, rise immediately after child- 
birth and attend to the duties of the household, 
while the husband goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him, and thus receives his neighbours’ com- 
pliments. This practice seems to have spread to 
France, and to have there received the name of 
faire la couvade. It has been found in Navarre 
and on the French side of the Pyrenees, 

Amongst the Caribbees of the West Indies, the 
father is put to bed and fed on meagre diet, and 
his body punctured and tortured ; and the Abipone 
husband of S. America is treated like a lying-in 
woman. 

The Yerkala or Yerkal-wanlu dwell in the 
Telugu districts of the Madras Presidency. . Those 
in the neighbourhood of the Dumagudian practise 
the Couvade. Directly the woman feels the birth- 
pangs, her husband puts on some of her clothes, 
places on his forehead the mark wliich women 
apply to their foreheads, retires to a room where 
there is only a very dim lamp, and lies down on 
the bed, covering himself up with a cloth. When 
the child is born, it is washed and placed on the 
cot beside the father. Asafoetida, jagari, and 
other articles are then given, not to the mother, 


COW. 

■ erected. In 1750 the French obtained possession 
of it, but in 1752 it surrendered to Captain Olive. 

OOTIL GRASS, or Penna stipata, during the 
month of June is in flower, impregnating the 
atmosphere with an aromatic perfume. On this 
grass feed innumerable flocks of horses and mares, 
and its flower communicates to the milk of the 
mares a certain aromatic quality. Out of the milk 
is made the Tartar koumiss, and the drinkers of 
koumiss at this time of the year set at defiance 
most of the woes that distress mankind. 

OOVILHAM, Pedro da Oovilham and Alfonso 
de Payva were sent as merchants in 1494, via 
Genoa, Alexandria, Cairo, and the Red Sea, to 
Aden, where they separated, agreeing to meet 
again at Cairo, Payva to search for Pres ter John 
in Abyssinia, whom he heard of as reigning there 
over a highly-cultivated people, but he died before 
reaching Abyssinia. Oovilham went on to India, 
where he made drawings of cities and harbours, 
especially Goa and Calicut. Thence he returned 
along the coast of Persia to Cape Guardafui, and 
continued south to Mozambique and Zofala, where 
he ascertained that that laud joined the Cape of 
Good Hope, From Zofala he returned to Abys- 
sinia, and sent his diary, charts, and drawings to 
Genoa by some Portuguese merchants who were 
trading to Memphis. On receipt of these, King 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under Yasco 
da Gama, who visited Natal and Mozambique. In 
1498 he was at Calcutta, and in 1499 back at 
Lisbon. See Portuguese. 

COW. 


Yache, . . . . . Fe. 

Kuh, . . . . . Gee. 

Bous, Boes, , . , Gb. 

Gu, Hind., Bees.) Zend. 

Ngau, Gao, Gai, „ ,, „ 
Yacca, It. 


Gow, Lett., 

Clmo, Chnowi, Old Higi^ 

Germ/an. 

Go (Gous, ph), , 

Coo, . . , Scotch. 

Yaca, Sp. 


A good milch cow should have a gofed-looking 
udder, fine skin, and fine tail. The heSrdsmeii of 
Indian villages take out cows daily to graze, re- 
ceiving 2 to 8 annas a month. In ancient Egy]}t 
the cow was a sacred animal, as alsci were tlie 
bulls Apis and Mneves. At present ‘the cow Is 
worshipped amongst all Hindus ; and tire Banjam 
are perhajis the only race in British India who 
apply the cow to labour. But the Yedas do not 
but to the father. During the days of ceremonial j enjoin reverence to the cow ; and in the Hindu 


uncleanness, the man is treated in the manner 
that on such occasions other Hindus treat their 
women. He is not allowed to leave his bed, but 
has everything needful brought to him. — Mr, 
John Cain in Ind. A.ntL^ May 1874; Apoll. Itliod, 
Argon^ ii. p. 1012, hi Quarterly Review, July 1868; 
AMler^s Chips, ii. pp. 277-284. 

COYELLIA GLOMERATA. Miq, 

Ficus glomerata, Willd. [ Atteekka-gass, , SiNGH. 

Common in Ceylon on the banks of rivers and 
up to 2000 feet.— TAip. p. 267. 

COYELLIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Caspar. 


Ficus oppositifolia, Willd, 
F. Dfemonum, Vahh 


C. DEemomiui, Miq. 

C. Assamica, 

C. Dasycarpa, 

Kota-dimboola-gassj . . Singh. 

Yery abundant in the warmer parts of the 
Ceylon island. — Thw. PI, Zeyl. p. 266. 

COYELONG, Coulam, or Kovilam, a seaport 
village 22 miles south of Madras, in lat. 12° 46' 
N., and long. 80° 18' E. A fort, now demolished, 
was erected by Anwar ud Din near the ruins of 
one that the Imperial E. 1. Company of Ostend had 


marriage ceremony, where a milk cow, Surabhi, 
is released on the intercession of a barber, sufli- 
cient remains to show that the sacrificial rite of 
killing a cow was formerly practised at marriages, 
for the sake of hospiMity. 

Two Hindu traditions seem to indicate the 
domestication of the cow. In Hindu mythology, 
the Cow of Plenty, called Kamadhenu, Surabhi, 
Savala, granting all desires, is fabled to have been 
produced by the Sura and Asura, at the churning 
of the ocean after the deluge, for the recovery 
or production of the Chaoda-ratna or fourteen 
sacred things ; another fabulous cow, the cow of 
five colours, or Paneh-warna, was given by Indra 
to the parents of Rama. It is common for 
Brahmans and others to feed a cow before they 
take their own breakfast, ejaculating as they 
present their food, ‘ Daughter of Surabhi, framed 
of five elementa, suspicious, pure, holy, sprung 
from the sun, accept this food by me ; 'kiiutation 
unto theeP Or if he conduct the kine to grass, 
^ May cows, who are mothers of the three worlds 
and daughtes of Surabhi, and who are bemficaat, 
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COW-BEZOAR* 


COWRIE. 



pure, and lioly, accept the food given by me ’ 
(Colebrooke, As. Res. vii. p. 276). In marriage 
ceremonies the hospitable rites are conducted by 
letting loose a cow, at the intercession of the guest, 
a barber, who attends for that purpose, and ex- 
claims, ‘ The cow ! the cow 1’ upon which the guest 
pronounces this text, ‘ Release the cow from the 
fetters of Varuna. May she subdue my foe ! may 
she destroy the enemies of both him (the host) 
and me ! Dismiss the cow, that she may eat the 
grass and drink water.’ When the cow has been 
released, the guest thus addresses her : ‘ I have 
earnestly entreated this prudent person, saying, 
Kill not the innocent, harmless cow, who is mother 
of the Rudra, daughter of the Vasu, sister of the 
Aditya, is the source of ambrosia,’ etc. (ibid. p. 
293). In the Hitopadesa (p. 110), the earth is called 
Surabhi, and the learned translator (Wilkins) notes 
the same to be not usually so applied, although 
the earth may well be called the cow of plenty. 

The cow with the female buffalo furnish most 
of the milk used by the people of India, and there 
are several breeds of cows famed for the large 
quantities they yield ; one of these, from Aden in 
Arabia, is much praised. 

The custom in India, of using cow-dung for 
smearing floors and walls, is practised by all sects 
as well as Hindus, as the most cool and cleanly 
appliance. Cow-dung is plastered over the cook- 
ing-place before the meal of a person of a high 
class is cooked ; in camps, or on journeys, a space 
of 10 or 12 square feet is so purified, but is 
easily polluted by the approach of impure persons 

things, in which vexatious case the food be- 
L>Mme8 unclean. The ashes of cow-dung, vibudi, 
aro^also of a very purifying nature ; and Hindus 
of almtfcsfifc all ranks and degrees, men and women, 
occasioni^lly or frequently use them, mixed some- 
times wi^h other ingredients, to mark their 
foreheads^, necks, arms, etc. Sometimes men, 
especially religious mendicants, or penitents, or 
those havilug some claims to sanctity, are rubbed 
all over vf/ith these ashy mixtures, and present a 
curious sh^;:y-'blue appearance. Amongst Hindus, 
the greatest of all purifiers is the urine of a cow^ 
Hindu sprrits of impurity abhor this sin-expelling, 
sanctifyizr.g liquid. Images are sprinkled with it ; 
no man^ft any pretensions to piety or cleanliness 
would /pass a cow in the act of staling without 
receij!ng the holy stream in his palm, sipping a 
few props, and with his bedewed fingers marking 
and' crossing his forehead, shoulders, and breasts. 

il/oor’.9 Pantheon^ p. 143 ; Williams' Nala, p. 
136; Kennedy on Languages^ p. 43; Wilforcl; 
Colebrooke^ p. 276 ; Coleman, p. 293. 

COW BEZOAR, and bezoars from all ruminat- 
ing animals, always find a ready market in China, 
where Chinese doctors lay it up as a rare medi- 
cine. ^ They are not unfrequently deceived by 
an artificial preparation of pipeclay and ox-gall, 
mixed with a little hair. — Williams^ Middle 
Kingdom, ii. p. 406. See Bezoar ; Calculus. 

COWDEE, seeds of Aristida setacea, a wild 
grass, also of Exacum bicolor, and of the wild 
grass Kusai. 


With water, cow -dung forms a useful wash for 
walls and floors, and it enters into the composi- 
tion of the farriers’ fomentations; it hides bad 
joinery. But its chief use is in forming bratties, 
or dried cow- dung cakes for fuel. The ground 
cropped by cattle, and which supplies straw, 
ought to receive it back before it is reduced to 
ashes ; till this be done, lands must be unduly 
exhausted. Cow-dung mixed with paddy husk 
and earth is a fuel much used in Southern India 
for burning bricks and chunam, also for heating 
iron tyres for tyring wheels, for which purpose it 
answers better than any other. It is more 
economical than any other fuel. It has a dis- 
agreeable smoke, but when thoroughly ignited, 
the heat given out is very intense. The cow- 
dung ashes balls are Timnar unde, Tam., and 
Yibudi in Telugu. 

A cake of cow-dung is placed on the top of a 
heap of corn to ward off the evil eye, and to make 
the grain increase (barhe, Hind.) ; hence the 
cow-dung cake is a Barh-wan, also Chauk and 
Ch’hatur. A Hindi couplet ridicules the practice : 

* Jag bauraha trishna bibas bhxit ptij bliaii ien ; 

Barb4 na barhe barhwan jin Kisan rakli den 

‘ The world is mad, and for the sake of avarice 
will worship devils, and will still put on the 
Barhwan, increase or not.’ — Rohde, MSS, 

COW-FISH, Globiocephalus Rissii. 

COW-GRASS, Trifolium medium. 

COWHAGE, or Cow-age. 


COAY-DUFG BRATTIES. 

* * * • * Ae. 

Balia ; TJpla j Gobar, Hind. 

Bau-kanda,^i/.>‘f4fA I i 


Anglo-Tam. 


Chapre; Chot; Doja, Hind. 
Arnikanda, • ♦ ,, 

Gomayam, . ♦ , Tel. 
Peda ; Pidda-calu, „ 
Tam- 
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Al-kuslii, . . . Aeab. Atmagupta, , . . SaNSK. 

Kiwach, . Beng., Hind. Kosam billi wail, . Singh, 
Kaunchkuri, . . DuKH. Puney kali, . . . Tam. 

Co wage, . . . . . Fk. Pilla-dugu-kaihi, . Tel. 

Kuhkratze, . . . Gee. Enuga-dola-gimda, „ 

Eawe, . . . . . Jav. 

Cowhage, probably a corruption of the Arabic 
or Hindustani and Bengali names of one of the 
plants that produce it. Cowhage consists of the 
hairs found upon pods of different species of 
Mucuna. They are exceedingly slender, brittle, 
and easily detached, and the fragments readily 
stick into the skin, and produce an intolerable 
itching. Cow-itch is used medicinally as a vermi- 
fnge, by being mixed with syrup till of the 
consistence of honey, and given in doses of two 
or three teaspoonfuls. The species are found 
in hedges, thickets, on the banks of rivers, and 
about watercourses, in the E. and W. Indies, and 
in America within the tropics. ^M. nrens and M. 
pruriens usually furnish the substance ; but that 
from M. monosperma, called by the Telinga, 
Enooga dola Gunda, or elephant’s scratchwort, 
is said to exceed the others in the irritating 
burning property of its hairs. Dr. Roxburgh 
states that M. pruriens was one of the plants 
formerly used in India to poison wells ; but it is 
less hurtful than was supposed. — lloxb. ; Enq. 
Cyc, p. 177, 

COWRIE. 

Wuda, .... Arab. 

Beya, Beng. 

Kauris, . . Dut., Gee. 

Coris, Cauris, Bouges, Fr. 

Cori, Porcellanne, . It. 

Beya, Jav., Mala y,Sansk. 

Cowries are small, white, or yellow, glossy 
shells, of the genus Cypraca, found in abundance 
on the shores of the Laccadive and Maidive 
islands, African coast, Zanzibar, and the Sulu 


Khar-Mahra, . . Pees. 
Pingo, ..... Singh. 
Bucios Zimbos, . . Sp. 

Kavatli, .... Tam. 
Gavvaliu, . . . Tel. 
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islands, etc. There are many species, but the 
Oypriea^ moneta pass current as coin in payment 
of fractional parts of a pice, in India and some 
parts of Africa. They are brought to India in 
large quantities, and are re-exported to Britain, 
where they^are used in inlaying, in ornamenting 
toys, work-boxes, etc,, and in the manufacture of 
the superior kinds of porcelain-ware. They were 
during the slave trade, exported from Bombay to 
Atrica. I he cowrie seems never to have been 
used for money among the Indian islanders, as it 
has immemorially been by the Hindus. Yet the 
^laiay and Javanese name Beya is Sanskrit, and 
IS one of tho synonyms which express duty, 
impost, or tolls. In the currency of India, 4 
cowries make a ganda, 20 ganda=:a pan, and 5 

* 1756 for 2560 cowries, and 

^ many as 5760 co\yries were 
obtainable for one rupee. The Persian name, 
Jvnar-mohra, means literally a jackass’ or mule’s 
shell, because mules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain’s 
bullock IS in India. Ibn Batata says co^vries 
were carried from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, 

, The Kamoos adds that a 
spilt or broken shell is suspended fixun the neck 
to avert the evil eye, and this is still done in 
Hidia. Among European nations, excepting the 
British, these shells are known by the name 
lorcelii, Porcellian, Porcelianen, and Porcelaine, 
on account of the fancied resemblance of their 
shape to that of the back of a little pig; and 
thence arose the term for the Chinese ‘porcelain,’ 
of which the glaze or varnish is similar to that of 
the cowrie. Liverpool imported as under : 

• . . . 90cwt. 

S: : : : S “ 

Two commercial varieties are known, the ‘ live 
cowrie ’ and the ‘dead cowrie.’ — Morrisou\^ Com- 
/ OrmvfurcTs Dictionary, 
LU\y-lREE, a tree belonging to the natural 
order Urticacese, Brosimum utile of Endlicher. 
u hen wounded, a milky juice is discharged in 
pch abundance, it is said, as to render it an ■ 
important object to the poor natives in whose ■ 
country it grows. It is described by Humboldt ^ 
as being peculiar to the Cordilleras of the coast of \ 
Garaccas, particularly from Barbula to the lake of 
Maraeaybo, near the village of San Mateo, and in 
Caucagua, three days’ journey east of Caraccas. . 
In these places it bears the name of Palo de Vaca, \ 
or Arbol de Leche, and forms a fine tree, resem- > 
bling the star-apple of the West Indies. The i 
Kiriaghiina plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferum, -x 
IS described as another cow-plant, notwithstanding 
it belongs to the acrid and dangerous asclepia- r 
daceous order.— Cye , ; JVew Comm. PI | 
COX, CiiPTAiN H., was sent on an embassy to ]■ 
the king of Burma, and wrote his Journal of a « 
Kesidence in the Burman Empire. I 

CRAB, Cancer. ■ 


CRANE. 


Khirchmig, . . . Abab. Punjpaiych,. . . Pers, 

Crabe, Cancre, . . . Fr. Oangrejo, . . .SB 

KrabbeMurrkopf,. Ger. Kaddal nandu, . . Tam] 

Kenkra, . , , , Hind. Samudrapu, . , . Tel. 

Granchio ..... It. Nandrakaia, . , . 

Katam; Lapiting, Malay. 

See Crustacese. 

i ^I^^^T^C'NGOOS, ITrva cancrivora, Hod. 
CRAB S-EYES, seeds of Abrus pi’ecatorius, A., 


le used in India by jewellers and druggists as weights, 
it being nearly each one grain. They are strung 
le together for necklaces, rosaries, etc. 
n CRACKERS, etc. Chinese fii’e-crackers are 
1 , exported to the United States, to India, and S. 
g America. They are made up in strings, and then 
)f in papers, and lastly in boxes, five of which are 
5, estimated to weigh one pikuL The market of 
o Canton is chiefly supplied with fireworks from 
Q Fat-shan. — Comperidious Descrip. 
t CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA. Steven. A plant of 

0 Persia, Caucasus, Tibet, and Himalaya, growing 

1 up to 14,000 feet. Root and foliage of this kale 
, are eaten. Crambe maritima, Linn., is seakaie. 
y CRANE. 

> Grue, . . ... . Fe. i Grua, Grii, . . . .It. 

I Kranich,.E:rahu, . Gee, j Grulla, Grua, . . . Sp. 

I Cranes differ from storks in their appearance, 
i habits, anatomy, modes of breeding, and every- 
j thing except that both happen to be long-legged 
3 birds. The Argila or adjutant, Leptoptilus 
i argala, is erroneously termed the gigantic crane. 

3 The words Crane, Geranos, and Grus, and the 
3 Hindustani names of the three common Indian 
, species, Saras, Karranch, and Kankarra, all have 
I reference to the loud trumpeting of these birds, 

; which have a curious internal conformation re- 
L sembling that of the trumpeter swans ; wdiereas 
? the storks are voiceless birds, having actually no 
! vocal muscles, and can make no sound but by 
clattering their mandibles together, which they 
do pretty loudly. In Australia the term crane is 
applied to the egrets, or white paddy-birds, as 
they are called in India, of the family Ardeidse ; 
while in the Malay countries the so-called paddy- 
bird is a finch ; and the real crane of Australia, 
Gr, Aiistralasiana, is known as the Native Com- 
panion. Some cranes and storks, four-fifths of 
the ducks, and the great majority of the scolopa- 
cidaj, breed in the north, and come to India in the 
cold season. 

(rt) Grus antigone, Grus torquata, 

T leiUotj the Saras, a noble bird, is the largest of 
the vrhole tribe. During the breeding season it 
has a pure white collar below the crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the name 
torquatus. It is mostly seen in pairs, a few of 
which breed in India in extensive jhils, but the 
great majority cross the Himalaya for that pur- 
pose. ^ 

(b) Grus leucogeranos, Pallas, is the beautiful 
urge white crane of N. Asia, with black wing- 
primaries, and crimson naked face. A few stray- 
pairs have been observed in the Upper Provinces 
of Hindustan; and Burnes figured it from the 
viemity of Kabul. 

Grus cinerea, L., the Kiilung or European 
crane, common to Asia and N. Africa, visits India 
m great fiocks, which wholly disappear in the 
breeding season. If we except the Manchurian 
species, the European crane is equal to any in 
the majesty of its gait and the beauty of its 
plumage. 

(d) Anthropoides virgo, X., the Karkarra or 
Bemoiseiie, common to Asia and N. Africa is 
only known in India during the cold weather. ’ It 
IS the smallest, aud certainly one of the most 
elegant, of this particularly graceful group ; the 
only one with the head fully feathered. And it k 
adorned with beautiful white neck-tufts and 
with lengthened and drooping tertiaries, and a 
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CBANE-FLY. 


ORAT^VA ROXBURGHIL 



bright crimson eye. Highly gregarious, the 
flocks are sometimes immense. Cranes are easily 
tamed, and they are very ornamental birds to keep. 
They have a curious and peculiar habit of skipping 
about at times, attitudinizing or dancing, and 
now and then emitting their loud cries. In the 
wild state they do much damage to the crops from 
their numbers ; and repair during the heat of the 
day to sandflats in rivers, or to other extensive 
waters, returning to feed morning and afternoon 
at regular hours. They fly in Y -like flocks, like 
wild geese. The young, commonly two in number, 
follow the mother soon after exclusion^ unlike 
those of the stork and heron tribe, with which the 
cranes have little in common. — Z, 

GRAXE-FLY. This gnat is a species of Tipula. 
Its grub is a pest of the young poppy plant, both 
on and under the surface of the soil. 

CRANGANORE, on the Malabar coast, in lat. 
10° 12' X., built on the Aycotta river, seems to 
have been one of the most ancient capitals of 
Malabar, and in some of the ancient copper deeds 
appears to have been called Muyiri-Kodu, the 
cmssical Muziris (?). — Horshurgli l Yule^ Cathay. 

■ ORAXGOXID^, a family of Crustacese belong- 
ing to the division Decapoda Macroura. The 
type of the family is the common shrimp, Crangon 
vulgaris. See Crustacese. 

i CRAXL Anglo-Hind. A Christian copyist 

or clerk in a public office, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The term may 
be a mispronunciation of Karana, by which 
^ the Kayet'h (Kayast’ha) or writing caste is 

designated in Bengal. The word Krani has 
begun of late years to be considered decidedly 
dyslogistic. In India, Kayet’hs are now never 
called Khaja. In Mahomedan countries, how- 
ever, the term Khaja is still applied to writers 
and teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the Moors in 
Barbary, ‘ The Hojas suspend their inkhorns in 
their girdles’ (p. 227) ; and Lady Montagu says, 
* The monastery is now belonging to a Hojia, or 
schoolmaster.’ — Letters, p. 176 ; Elliot, Supp. 

CRAXIAL DEFORMITIES. Certain tribes 
alter the shape of the skulls of their children, 
making use of, for tins purpose, various mechanical 
contrivances, so as by pressure to bring about that 
outline which comes up to their peculiar ideas of 
beauty. Captain Cook noticed it in the island of 
Ubetea ; Marsden mentions it at pp. 44, 45 of his 
Hist, of Sumatra. In the Narrative of theYoyage 
of Her Majesty’s Ship Rattlesnake, Macgillivray 
mentions (1852) having seen some skulls of chil- 
dren at Cape York, alteredintoquite a conical shape 
bya constantly-applied manual compression of their 
mothers. Dr. Miklucho - Maclay, a countryman, 
when visiting, in April 1880, the islands of Torres 
Straits, had an opportunity of seeing, at Mabiak, 
this strange operation performed on the heads of 
several lately-bom children. During the first 
weeks of tbe child’s life, the mothers are accus- 
tomed to spend many hours of each day in com- 
pressing the heads of their infants in a certain 
direction, with the object of giving them <iuite a 
conical shape. Dr. Maclay saw the operation 
performed daily, and on many children, and fully 
convinced himseK that the deformity which is ^ 
perceivable m the adults is the result of this ! 
manual deformation only. It would appear that 
among these people we have the only well- : 
authenticated examples ^ of cranial deformities 


brought about in this way. At Mabiak the de- 
formation is intentional *, but Dr. Maclay observed 
on the east side of New Guinea, numerous cases of 
distortion of the heads of adult females, in con- 
sequence of the practice of their carrying from 
childhood heavy burdens in large bags, the band 
of which serves as a handle, and rests across the 
head a little behind the coronal suture, where a 
permanent transverse and saddle-shaped depression 
of the skxill occurs. In some cases this depression 
was not less than from three to four millimetres ; 
and he thinks that this acquired cranial deformity 
has a great chance of being more or less trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by inlierit- 
ance, and is therefore most worthy of being 
recorded. 

GRAPE. 

Crepe, . , . . • . Fb. ] Sendai, .... Poet. 
Flohr, Kraus flohr, Geb. Flior, , . . . . .Kcs. 
Espumilia, Sopillo, . It. Orespon, Sr. 

A light silk manufacture. — McCulloch, Diet. 

CRATiEGUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Rosacese, and the sub-order 
Pomese. G. glabra, ThiinK, occurs in Japan. G. 
crenulata, Rozh.<, the Indian Pyracantha, or white 
thorn, is the Gengaru of the Panjab, It is a plant 
of Nepal, Kamaon, the east of the Pan jab, and 
the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
at an elevation of 3000 to 7000 feet. It is 
shrubby, with large white flowers ; wood used for 
staves, eto.—ClegJiorn, Panj. Rep. p. 64 ; Stewart, 
Panj. Plants; Eng. Cyc.; Voigt. 

CRATiEGUS CRENULATA. Thompson. 
Whitethorn,. , . Eng. | Gengaru, . . . .Hind. 

Grows in the Garhwal forests, where it attains 
a height of 20 feet, with a trunk 12 to 15 feet 
long and 2 to 2| feet in girthr Timber useful, 
and yields crushers for sugar and oil mills.— 
Thompson; Roxh. 

ORATASGUS OXYACAXTHA. Linn. 

Pingyat ; King, Chenab. 


jHEIiUM. 


Bing; Bingo, . Kangba. 
Patakhen ; Phindak, Bavi. 
Durana, . . , Pushtu. 
Ghwanza, . . Tb.-Ind. 


Bamiiia, 

Ban-sinjli, 

Sur-siiijli, 

Not uncommon in various parts of the Himalaya 
at 5000 to 9000 feet elevation. Fruit not un- 
palatable. — Stewart. 

CRATiEGUS PINXATIFIDA. Smith. 
Siian-cha, . . , . Chin. | Mau-cha, . . . .Chin. 

The large red fruits of this Chinese plant arc 
strung as beads by Chinese children. — Smith, 

ORATiEYA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Gapparidacese. The jEgle marmelos 
(Bilva or Mahura), formerly considered a species 
of this genu^, is now referred to the order 
Aurantiacese. 0. Roxhurghii and C. imrvala grow 
in India. The bark of the root of G. gynandra, 
a native of the W. Indies, is said to blister like 
cantharides,— Cyc.; Voigt; O'Sh. 

ORATiEYA NURYALA. Buch Earn. 
Oratseva tapia, Burm. { Oratceva inermis, L. 

Tapia, Birmi, . . Hind. | Mtwalingiun, . . . Tam. 
Nirvala, , , , Maleal. j ]\Iaridu, ..... Tel. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which grows 
in Malabar|and]Mysore. — Voigt. 

0RAT.^YA ROXBURGH!!. R. Br. 

0. religiosa, Forst. 

0. Iseta, D. a 
Oapparis trifoliata, Roxh, 


Oratseva tapia, Vahl. 
C. odora, Mam. 

0. Adansonii, JD, C. 



ORATOXYLON NERIIFOLIUM. 


ORINUM ABIATICUM. 


Tikto sliak, . . . Beng, Tapia, Yarana, * . SaNSK. 

Ka-dat, . . . . Buem. Karvala, , , , . Tam. 

Binni-ld-jhar, . . Dukh. Mavilinga maram, . ,, 

Three-leaved caper, Eng. Telia ulimara, . , Tel. 
Garlic pear, . . , „ Telia nlimidi, . . ,, 

Kurwan, Koomla, . Mahk, Usik manit, . , , „ 

Barna, .. , , , , ® Panj. 

A small and very handsome tree of Both the 
Indian Peninsulas, of the Circars, and growing in 
Bengal, and at Saharnnptir ; common on the 
banks of rivers, and is much planted by natives. 
Wood white and hard ; the native dhol is often 
} made of it, and it is nsed for many common purposes, 

and for carving models. Dr. Gibson says it is not 
common on the Bombay side. The fruit is hard, 
globose, and woody, something like that of the 
wood-apple : the mucilate of the fruit furnishes a 
cement. The juice and a decoction of its astringent 
bark are given in intermittent fever and typhus. 
The bark, macerated in water and mixed with 
ginger, long pepper, milk, and gingelly oil, is 
ap>piied as a liniment for drying up sores. An 
infusion of the bark is also given in flatulency. — 
Flor. AncL; Voigt ; Ainslie ; Wight; Gibson; 
Useful Plants ; Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Beddome. 

CRATOXYLON XERIIFOLIUM, Kurz, and 
other species, timber trees of British Burma. 
CRAW-FISH. See Crustacea : Paliimrus. 
CRAWFURD, JOPm, F.R.S., a medical officer 
of the E.I. Company’s army. He entered the 
service in 1808, and died in 1868. In 1811 he 
! accompanied Lord Minto in his expedition to the 
I conquest of Java, and was afterwards appointed 
to a native court. In 1817 returned to Britain ; 
and in 1820 he published his History of the 
. Indian Archipelago. He^ returned to India, and 

I was sent on diplomatic* missions to Siam and 

I Cochin-China ; and in 1823 he was, on the retire- 

I ment of Sir Stamford Baffles, appointed Governor 

I of Singapore. In 1826, Lord Amherst appointed 

I him Commissioner in Pegu ; and, on the restoration 

I of peace, sent him as Envoy to the Burmese 

( court. In 1827 he returned finally to Britain ; 
and in 1828 he published his Embassy to Siam 
and Cochin-China ; and in 1829 an Account of 
j his Mission to Burma. In 1856 he published a 

i Dictionary of the Malay Archipelago ; and he took 

' part in all the discussions of the learned at the 

: ethnological and other societies. His publications 

’ were : — History of the Indian Archipelago, Edin. 

1820, 3 vols.; Researches in India, Lend. 1817, 
2 vols.; Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China; 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, 
2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1851 ; Dictionary of the Indian 
Archipelago, Lond. 1857 ; Journal of an Embassy 
to the Coiu't of Ava in the year 1827, containing 
a Description of Fossil Remains by Buckland, 4to, 
Lond. 1829 ; Yiew of the Present State and 
Future Prospects of the Free Trade and Coloniza- 
tion of India, 8vo, Lond. 1829. 

CREAM is the Lah and Tung of the Chinese, 
and Mallai of Hindustan, 

CREAM OF TARTAR or bitartrate of potash, 
deposited in a crude state upon the bottom and 
sides of casks containing fermenting wine. 57,898 
cwt. -were imported in 1870 into Britain. 

CREED. Mahomedans distinguislx between a 
creed and a sectarian faith. Din is a creed, and 
^fazhab a faith. See Kalamali. 

GREEK, Kyungyee, Buem.; Shermof the Arabs. 
CREMATION was common among the old 
German tribes, and among the ancient Britons 


in druidical times; but where Christianity estab'^ 
lished itself, there cremation ceased. Amongst 
the Hindus it is called Bhoidagdaha, Samasan, 
Sumsan. A cremation site is Ohihai, Chiwan, 
Chihani, Mar-ghat. 

ORESCENT. This is used by the Mahomedaii 
rulers of Turkey and of Hyderabad intbe Dekhan 
as a symbol on their standards. The Adal Shahi 
also retained it. The crescent is worn by the 
Hindu god Siva and by his consort Parvati. 

CRESS. American or Belleisle cress has a harsh 
flavour, but, being of a more robust nature than 
the garden cress, is easier cultivated on the plains 
of India. It is raised from seed ; the young leaves, 
cut when young, are used for salads ; requires 
plenty of water. 

Garden Cress, Lepidium sativum. 

Eeshad, , . . , Aeab. Loot putiah (loaves), Hind. 
Cresson, ..... Fr. Crescione, . t • . It, 

Kresse, . . . . Gee. Tareh-tezak, . . Bees. 
Chiinser, . . Guj,, Hind, Berro, ...... Sp. 

Halim (the seed), . Hind. 

The leaves are gently stimulant and diuretic ; 
as a salad, they are wdiolesome and palatable, and 
serviceable in scorbutic diseases. Cress should be 
sown thick in very narrow drills, about one inch 
deep and a few inches apart. It requires to be 
well 'watered, and is in season all the year round. 
It should be cut for use when two inches high. 

Water - cress is the Shwiii - k’in - tsai of the 
Chinese. 

Cress Seed. 

Hurif, . . Arab., Hind. I Aliveri, . . . , * Tam. 
Bohitasarashnpa, Bansk. 1 Adala Yittilu, . . Tel. 

Cress seed is of a reddish colour, and agreeable, 
warm taste, and is used by native practitioners as 
a gentle stimulant ; also as a -warm aperient, when 
bruised and mixed with lime - juice. — Ainslie ; 
Riddell; Jaffrey. 

CRESSA INDICA. Willde, Goon of Sind ; 
an erect, ramous annual. Its seeds are ground, 
and the flour made into cakes, pure or mixed 
with flour. — Boxh. ii. p. 72. 

GREX PRATENSIS, the landrail of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in Afghanistan, rare 
in the N.W. of India. 

CRICKETS in China are pitted against each 
other, and largely betted on. The cricket species 
of Achetaand GryHotfilpa are very destructive to 
garden and field plants. See Insects. 

OEINLLAI ASIATICmr. Willde. 

a. toxicariiim, j e. anomaluin, Jierh, 

h. hracteatum, „ 1 c?. declhiatum, ,, 

G. defixuni, A'en j Bulhiiio Asiatica, nir. a, 

Sukli dursun, . . Beng. j Yishamaudala, . Bansk. 
Nag-downa of Bombay. Maha tobaleo, . Singh, 
VetT. ct. Poison biilb, Eng. | Yisha nmnghe eile, Tam, 
Borra kanoor, . . . H. j Yisha vedurakn, . Tel. 
Beliita pola-tali, M^ileal. 1 Lakshmi narayana, ,, 

There are about forty species of Criiium in S.E. 
Asia, many of them with several synonyms, C. 
Asiatieum is common in Indian gardens and groves. 
The flowers are fragrant and ornamental. The 
Bengali name means interview of ease. The root 
of the variety toxiearium is a good substitute for 
squill. The succulent leaves are about two inches 
broad and two or three feet long. The natives bruise 
and mix them with a little warm castor- oil, and 
consider them useful for repelling whitlows and 
j' other inflammations' on the ends of the fingers 
I and toes. ^ The- juice of the leaves is applied 



OmiSrUM LATIFOLIUM, 

the outer ear in earache. Its juice is emetic, but 
very irregular in its action. From two to four 
drachms of recent bulbs are mild emetic, and are 
used in Hindustan for the purpose of producing 
vomiting after poison has been taken, especially 
that of the Antiaris. The syrup is emetic for chil- 
dren. Dose, a dessert-spoonfm, repeated as re- 
quired. An infusion is a mild^and certain emetic. 
In doses of two drachms, given every twenty 
minutes, this solution occasions nausea and per- 
spiration. It does not cause griping, purging, 
or any other distressing symptoms.— Med. 
Top.; O'^Sh.; Amslie; Eng. Cyc.; Eoxb. 

CRINUM LATIFOLIUM. Fer5. 

Orinumornatum, | Amaryllis latifolia,ltFiZZde. 

Jovanna-pula tali, . . • Maleal, 

A plant common in Southern India. In Tenas- 
serim are species of crinum, which Europeans 
usually denominate lilies. A very iarge-petalled 
species, of which there are two varieties, is much 
cultivated in gardens. — Mason. 

CRINUM SINICUM, iteh., Wan-shu-lanof the 
Chinese, is a beautiful plant, cultivated in India, 
Ceylon, Cochin-China, China, and the Moluccas.— 
Smith. 

CROCODILE. 


Croeodil, . . . 
Magr; Kiimhir, 
Oocodiillo, . . 
Baya, 


Ger. 
. Hind. 
. . It. 
. Jav. 


Buaya ; Buwaya, Malay, 
Sisau, ..... Sind. 
Alii Kimbula, . Singh. 
Cocodrilo, . . . Bp. 


The species known in the E. Indies are,— 

Crocodiliis palustris, Less.j Ganges, Penmsula of 
India, Ceylon. 

0. Siamensis, Scfmeid., Siam, Gamboja. 

0. porosus, Sckneid.f all rivers. 

C, Pondicerianus, {rmy, Pondicherry. 

Gavialis Gangeticus, Gm.j Ganges. 

The crocodiles are the largest of the reptiles. 
They are present in all the larger rivers of 
the Peninsula, the Cauvery, Kistna, Godavery, 
and their feeders ; also in the Indus and its 
feeders ; in the Ganges and its feeders ; in Ceylon ; 
in the Irawadi and its feeders; and in all the rivers 
of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago. The 
Malays of the Peninsula reckon three species,— the 
labu or gourd, the kutak or frog, and the tambaga, 
or copper crocodile. That found in Sumatra and 
Java, Celebes, Borneo, and the Moluccas, is 0. 

g orosiis; but there is another in the rivers of 
orneo, formidable by its size and rapacity, par- 
taking of the character of the biporcatiis and the 
garial of the Ganges (Crawfurd, p. 10). Croco- 
diles are in every creek, in every river, in the 
Sunderbuns, varying in size from a span in length 
to 18 or 2S feet. They are usually seen lying 
on the surface of the black mud, basking in the 
sun f they sleep very soundly, for a steamer may 
be gojng at full speed, and making the usual 
splash and noise, passing within ten paces of a sleep- 
ing crocodile, without disturbing their slumbers. 

To a casual observer they resemble mud- covered 
logs of wood ; and it is not until the large square 
glittering scales, which are of exceeding strength 
and beauty when closely examined, and the ele- 
vated and doubly dentilated ridge or crest that 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, 
or, are seen to glisten in the sun, that the shape- 
less mass is found to be a fierce, carnivorous, and 
dangerous animal. The Gangetic garial is not 
seen in the Sunderbuns; it appears to love the 
sweet and, comparatively speaking, quieter waters 
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CROCODILE. 

of the upper rivers of India and their clean sand- 
banks, where they may be seen lying- with their 
mouths wide open, but for what purpose it is 
difficult to divine, unless it is to get rid of nume- 
rous small red filamentous worms that cluster 
about their fauces. The lower jaw being pro- 
longed backward beyond the skull, causes the 
upper jaw to appear moveable, which it only is 
when accompanied by the whole of the skull. A 
small brown bird has been seen to alight upon the 
tongue of an open-mouthed crocodile, and pick 
the worms from the throat as it lay upon a sand- 
bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed that 
the snubbed nose crocodile always remains in 
fresh water; but such is not the case, as they 
are found all along the Chittagong and Arakaii 
coasts,— never far from the shore, it is true, but 
still in hona fide salt water, where they are as 
dangerous as sharks. In the rivers of the delta 
of the Ganges, where they flow through the culti- 
vated portions of the country, stakes are driven 
into the bed of the river at the watering places 
or ghats opposite to the villages, where the in- 
habitants may bathe in security, and draw water 
for domestic purposes; but even this precaution 
is not always sufficient to ward off the attacks of 
the fiercer crocodiles. The crocodile finds no 
difficulty, when pinched by hunger, in turning 
the flank of the stakes, and taking up his post 
within the enclosure, where he silently awaits 
his prey. A surveyor on the banks of the Goraee 
was witness to a shocking occurrence in connect 
tion with these enclosures. A young Hindu girl 
about 14 years old came to fill a pitcher with 
water, and had hardly put her feet into the water, 
when a crocodile, which had been lying in wait 
inside the enclosure, rushed at the poor girl, 
seized her in its formidable jaws, scrambled up 
the banks of the river, holding the shrieking, 
struggling girl well up in the air by the middle of 
her body, and plunged heavily into the river 
outside of the stakes. A smothered scream, a 
ripple upon the water, a few bubbles, and the 
frightful scene was closed. A more daring attack 
by a Sunderbun crocodile than even the above, 
occurred at Hoolna. A gang of ironed convicts 
I were being inspected by the magistrate prior to 
their being sent off to another and a more distant 
jail. The men, numbering with their guards about 
fifty, were drawn up in line on the raised embank- 
ment or levee of the river ; the examination was 
proceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the bank, 
seized a manacled prisoner by the legs, dragged 
him from the ranks, and in a moment, and before 
any assistance could possibly be rendered, plunged 
into the river and disappeared. The Peer-puker 
at Piindooa, in Sind, is a large tank, forty feet 
deep and 500 years old. The most remarkable 
tenant of this tank was a tame crocodile, called 
Fatteh Khan, which answered the call of a fakir 
living upon the embankments. On summons, 
the monster would show itself upon the surface, 
and keep floating for several minutes. Captain 
von Orlich saw thirty crocodiles in a tank near 
Kurachee, which at the call of the fakir instantly 
crept out of the water, and, like so many dogs, lay 
in a semicircle at the feet of their master. In 
Colonel Tod’s time there were two crocodiles 
familiar to the inhabitants of Udaipur, who came 
for food when called. He often exasperated them 
by throwing an inflated bladder, which the mon- 


CROCODILE. 


CROMLECH. 


sters greedily received, only to dive away in angry 
disapi3 ointment. On one of these a Rajput chief 
affirmed he had ventiired to swim. Portions of 
crocodiles have been discovered fossil in the 
Siwalik Hills, and in Bnrma. Inindia the croco- 
diles are often called alligators ; but the alligator 
belongs to tropical and Southern America, where 
they are styled also cayman, jacar. 

In Egypt the crocodile was sacred to Typhon 
and to the god. of Papremis, 

Herodotus (ii. p. ; 69), after describing the 
honours paid to the sacred crocodile by the Egyp- 
tians, adds : ‘But the people who live round about 
Elephantine even eat them ; they don't think them 
sacred.V In Siam the flesh of the crocodile is sold 
for food in the markets and bazars. The Singhalese 
believe that the crocodile can only move swiftly 
on sand or smooth clay, its feet being too tender 
to tread firmly on hard or stony ground. In the 
dry season there, when the watercourses begin 
to fail and the tanks become exhausted, the marsh- 
crocodiles have occasionally been encountered in 
the jungle, wandering in search of water. During 
a severe drought in 1844, they deserted a tank 
near Kornegalle, and traversed the town during 
the night, on their way to another reservoir in 
the suburb ; two or three fell into the wells, 
others, in their trepidation, laid eggs in the 
streets, and some were found entangled in garden 
fences and killed. Generally, however, during 
extreme drought, they bury themselves in the 
mud, and remain in a state of torpor till released 
by the recurrence of rains. At Arne-twoe, in the 
eastern province of Ceylon, whilst riding across 
the parched bed of the tank, Sir J. E. Tennant 
was shown a recess, still bearing the form and 
impress of a crocodile, out of which a crocodile 
had been seen to emerge the day before. They 
are said to eat only living creatures, but the dead 
bodies in the Ganges are also said to be eaten by 
them. A curious incident occurred in Ceylon 
some years ago on the Magiiruganga stream, 
which flow’s through the Pasdun Corle to join 
the Bentotte river. A man was fishing seated 
on the branch of a tree that overhung the water, 
and, to shelter himself from the drizzling rain, he 
covered his head and shoulders with a bag, folded 
into a shape common with the natives- While in 
this attitude, a leopard sprang upon him from the 
jungle, but, missiug its aim, seized the bag and 
not the man, and fell with it into the river. Here 
a crocodile, which had been eyeing the angler in 
despair, seized the leopard as it fell, and sank 
with it to the bottom. 

The garial of the Ganges is supposed to be the 
largest of the living saurians. The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril and 
Bibron is given at 17 feet 8 inches. The garial 
abounds in all the great rivers of Northern India. 
It is found in the Indus, from its delta north- 
wards to near Attock, and up the Panjab rivers 
for a considerable distance, where it is most 
abundant. 

Major Court mentions that as canoes were 
paddled along the Moosee river in Paiembang, 
he saw, on two occasions, crocodiles raise their 
heads out of the water near the boat’s side, 
aad attempt to seize one of the paddlers. The 
boatmen escaped their grasp by moving away. 
During the time he was at Paiembang, seventeen 
paddlers w^ere carried away by crocodiles. Two 


gentlemen coming in a small boat up the river to 
pay him a visit, had provided themselves with 
a basket of provisions for their journey. On 
their way, a crocodile raised ifcs head from the 
water ; the paddlers shrieked, and fortunately 
escaped, but the basket of provisions became the 
prey to its voracity. — Letter from Gooneratne 
MQodelUai\ Interpreter of the Supreme Courts iOtlx 
January 1861 ; CaZ. ; Jo. B. A. S.; 
Sarawak, p, 83 ; Tennanfs Ceylon, p. 288 ; Courts 
Paiembang; Adams. 

CROCODILE .ROOK, a dangerous rock 16 
miles due east of Cape Comorin. 

CROCODILIDJS, the crocodile tribe, a family 
of Saurians, of the order Emydosauri, which 
includes also the family Gharialidie, comprising 
the largest living forms of that order of reptiles. 
Dumeril and other naturalists distinguished the 
family by the appellation of Aspidiot (shielded) 
saurians, while many modern zoologists have con- 
sidered them as forming a particular order. See 
Crocodiles. 

CROCUS, in the arts, a peroxide of iron, used 
as a polishing material. 


Konyer, . • , 

Karkum, Abir, . 
Kasrnira jamnia, , 
Kohoon, . . • 
Koongoomapii, , 
Kunkuma j^avoo, 


Malay. 

Pehs. 
Sansk. 
Bixgh. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 
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CROCUS SATIVUS. Limi. Saffron, Crow 
saffron. 

Zafron, Ar., Malay, Pers. 

Than-wen, . . Bubm. 

Fan-hung-hwa, . . Chin. 

Crocus of Hii>pocrates, Ge. 

Zaffran, Kangan, Hind. 

Keysur, Kangan mundi, „ 

Kongs, . . , , Kashm. 

A native of Asia Minor, naturalized in England, 
France, and many other parts of Europe, and 
cultivated in Persia and in Kashmir, in one small 
tract at Pampur, not far from the capihiL The 
saffron is exported both to south and north from 
Kashmir. Vigne says it goes mostly to Yarkand ; 
and Cayley mentions that, in 1867, 5|: mannds 
reached Leh, which would be worth at Yarkand 
Rs. 8640. The saffron of commerce consists of the 
dried stigmata of the flower. These are picked 
out, dried on paper, either in a kiln or by the sun. 
If compressed into cakes, it is called cake saffron. 
Hay saffron is what is usually met with, and it 
consists of the stigmas, each about an inch and a 
half long, brown -red, the upper part flattened, 
widened, and cleft ; the lower hair - like anti 
yellowish. The odour Is fragrant, taste bitter but 
agreeable. Saffron tinges the saliva yellow. Mr. 
Pereira informs us that one grain of good saffron 
contains the stigmata and styles of nine flowers, 
so that one ounce of saffron is equal to 4320 
flowers. Cake saffron, as now met with, contains 
none of the real article, being prepared from the 
florets of the safflower (see Carthamus), made 
into a paste with gum- water. Dr. Honigberger 
mentions that Crocus sativus is monopolized by 
the Kashmirian government, and that the hakims 
of the Panjab use saffron in melancholy, typhus 
fever, enlargement of the liver, and retention of 
urine,— p. 654; ; Hoyle; Stewart; 

Birdwood; Waring. See Saffron. 

CROCUS THIBETANUS. Smith. Tsang-hung- 
hwa, Chinese. A saffron of Tibet.— 

CROMLECH is a word applied by the British 
to widely different structures. It is derived from 
the Keltic word Krom, crooked or curved, and 
Lech, a stone. In Brittany they are known as tlxe 
Grottes aux fees, also the Roches aux fees. Its 
correct application is a circle of upright stones, 





)er cent, of the adult male population of 
ndia are engaged hx agriciilturej the total 


CROMLECH. 


like the ‘Hurlers’ and ‘ Mne Maidens ’ in Corn- 
wall. The cromlech of the British antiquarian is 
the same as the Welsh and English ‘quoit,’ such 
as Arthur’s quoit or coetan (Goetne Arthor) 
near Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in Somer- 
setshire, the Kitts koty or quoit near Maidstone, 
and the Coit-y-enroc in Guernsey, all of them 
circles of upright stones. Professor Sven Mlsson, 
however (on the Stone Age, p. 159), defines the 
English cromlech as synonymous to the French 
dolmen, the Scandinavian dos, and the dyss of 
Denmark, consisting of one large block of stone 
supported by some three to Jfive stones arranged in 
a ring, and intended to contain one corpse only, 
several of these dorsar being sometimes enclosed 
in circles of raised stones. Following, however, 
the nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lnkis, we 
cannot be far wrong in assigning the word crom- 
lech to all elaborate megalithic structures of one 
or more chambers, in which category the passage 
graves may he included. 

The dolmen (Dola, table, Moen, a stone) is, as 
its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French grottes aux 
f6es, the fairy’s grotto, as well as the Gangrifter, 
the gallery tombs of the Swedes, the Jettestner or 
chambered tumuli of the Danes, and the German 
Hunenhetten. 

In China the chambered tumuli associated with 
megalithic avenues have attained their greatest 
development. The great tomb (the Ling or rest- 
ing-place of Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty), thirty 
miles from Pekin, consists of an enormous mound 
or earth barrow covered with trees, and surrounded 
by a wall a mile in circumference. In the centre 
of the mound is a stone chamber contpning the 
sarcophagus, in which is the corpse. This chamber 
or vault is approached by an arched tunnel, the 
entrance to which is bricked up. This entrance is 
approached by a paved causeway, passing through | 
numerous arches, galleries, courts, and halls of 
sacrifice, and through a long avenue of colossal 
marble figures, sixteen pairs of wolves, kelins, 
lions, horses, camels, elephants, and twelve pairs 
of warriors, i^riests, and civil officers. 

The tombs of the Hova race of Madagascar 
consist of stone vaults, made of immense slabs of 
stone, flat inside, forming a subterranean grotto. 
They also erect stone pillars similar to the menhir. 
The supposed aborigines of Madagascar were the 
Vasimba, whose tombs are small tumuli or cairns. 


CROPS. 

GROOM. Beng. a dip, a ravine, a valley, a 
hollow. 

CROPS. On fertile lands susceptible of irriga- 
tion, British India enjoys two crops during the 
year, one called the Kharif, or rain crop, sown in 
June and reaped in October ; the other sown in 
October, and reaped in March and April, called 
the Rabi, or cold - weather crop. The latter, 
embracing the months which approximate in 
temperature to that of the season of cultivation in 
colder countries, corresponds with them also in 
the nature of the plants cultivated, as, for instance, 
wheat, barley, oats, and millet; peas, beans, vetch, 
tares, chick-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils ; tobacco, 
safflower, and succory; flax, and plants allied to 
mustard and rape, as oil-seeds ; carrot, coriander, 
and cumin, and other seeds of a similar kind, as 
ajwain, sonf, soya, aneesun. In the rainy season, 
a totally different set of plants engages the agri- 
culturist’s attention, as rice, cotton, indigo, and 
maize, with sorghum, pulse, joar, koda, most of 
the tropical legumes, as well as several of the 
cucumber and gourd tribes, together with the 
sesaraum for oil, and varieties of the egg-plant as 
a vegetable. The sunn and sunnee, two cordage 
plants, are also cultivated at this season. 

Dr. Royle gives the following arrangement of 
the countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of India : — 

Travancore, Cochin, Mala- 


Tropical and East Indian 
islands, tropical Africa, 
Brazil, Guiana, W. 
Indies, and Florida. 

East and west coast of 
Africa. 

S. States of IST. America, 
Egypt, n . of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican highlands, lower 
mountains of Spain. 

S. of Africa, extra tropi- 
cal K. Holland, S. Ame- 
rica beyond lat. 231* S. 

Mediterranean region. 


bar, Ceylon, Malay Pen- 
insula, Chittagong, Ben- 
gal, Lower Assam. 

Coromandel coast, Kortli- 
ern Circars, Konkan. 

Gujerat, Beiiar, Doab, 
* Dehli, Malwa. 

Mysore, hilly ranges in 
Deklian, Kajputana. 

Saharimpur and Northern 
Doab, 


Debra Boon, and Hima- 
layan valleys to mode- 
rate elevations. 
Neilgdierries, Upper Assam, 
Himalayan mountains. 


Chino - Japanese region, 

Middle Andes, Peru, and 
mountains of Brazil. 

North of Europe, north of 
Asia, and Nor th Am erica . 

Ai’ctic regions,mountains of 
Europe, elevated Andes. 

The Tamil-speaking countries in the S.E. parts 
of the Peninsula have the benefit of the N.E. 
monsoon ; their principal rice crop, called Karix- 
panta, is sown during the wet season ; a lesser 


Himalayan mountains, re- 
gions of oaks and pines. 
Himalayas above region of 
forest. 


surmounted by an upright stone inllar. The crom- j crop is sown in the spring and reaped in the rains, 
n-n «!! rkT-ni'/f;.. ! Penicillaria spicata, in the Cuddapah district, is 


lech or trilithic altar, in the centre of all Druidic 
monuments, is supposed by Tod to be a torun or 
triumphal arch, sacred to the sun-god Belenus. 

In 1881, Lieut. Conder saw 400 cromlechs in 
E. Palestine, in seven central localities. In addi- 
tion to the cromlechs, several menhirs or standing 
stones were found, and ancient stone circles in 
connection with both classes of monuments. 
Among the sites explored were Heshbon, Elealeh, 
Medeba, Baal-Meon, Nebo, and Pisgah, the bot 


sprmgsof Callirrhoe Rabbath iLinmon; he found an alternation of crops, as the plants differ in 
the place of the worship of Baal-Peor and the site demands on the soil ; the variety increases the 
of Bamoth-Baal ; he discovered the method by chances of success ; and, as they ripen at different 
which the enormous stones used at Arak el Emir stages, they give continuous work to the ryot and 
were brought up from the quarries . — Lt Olimr, j his family. 

R. A, F, IL G. S. Quarterly Joum, of Science, j 
April 1870. Bee Cairn. 
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usually sown mixed with nine other seeds. Doli- 
chos uniflorus, D. Sinensis, Phaseolus mungo, Gicer 
arietinum, Cajanus Iiidicus, Lablab vulgaris, Sesa- 
mum orientale, and Hibiscus suhdariffa. 

The ragi crop (Eleusina, specks) is usually sown 
mixed with Lablab vulgaris, this pulse being put 
in lines, without reference to the ragi crop, being 
dropped in a furrow made -with the native plough. 
Mixing crops is of value : it serves the purpose of 
an alternation of crops, as the plants 



being 34,844,000. The number of -persons re- 
turned as engaged in agriculture and in tending 
or dealing in animals, is 37| millions ; but besides 
these, the boys and girls and wives of a household, 
and many tradesmen and artisans, own land which 
they cultivate by the aid of the younger members 
of the family. The farms of India are all small, 


223 lbs. of picked. But the statistics of the 19th 
century show that the land yields rice now at an 
average of 800 to 900 lbs. per acre ; wheat, 660 
lbs. ; and picked cotton, 52 lbs. In 1828, certain 
lands in Central India yielded 128 lbs. of cotton 
per acre. In Broach, in 1844, the yield was 83 lbs. ; 
and at the present time the quantity produced 


and the machinery and capital proportionate. The does not come to above 83 lbs. And the conclusion 
farmer works the soil himself, assisted at times by arrived at is that the land is becoming poor, and 


relatives, labourers being rarely hired. The plough 
is light and rude, and the draught cattle are in i 
general small ; but the fields are ploughed and i 
re-ploughed a dozen times, and freely exposed to i 
the weather. The crops raised are excellent ; and * 
no Mahomedan, European, or East Indian has ; 
ever been able to compete with the Hindus. 

In Mysore, where the ragi and other dry grains 
occupy about 80 per cent, of the cultivable area, 
— rice 10 percent., — little has been done to pro- 
vide \Yater for artificial irrigation. 

Very good land in Bengal will yield 48 maunds 
per acre, and in exceptionally good lands 53 
maunds. In an ordinary year, in that good land, 
the range may be 36 to 40 maunds. Ordinarily 
fair low land in a really good year, from 30 to 30 
maunds ; and, on an average of ten years, 18 to 
24 maunds. Poor or high sandy lands, 18 maunds, 
or, on an average, 12 to 13 maunds. The average 
of all classes of land, 15 maunds per acre. (Lieut-. 
Ottley in Mor. and Mat. Pro., 1874-75, pp. 36-37.) 

In the Upper Provinces of India, the follow- 
ing is the detail of seed sown per acre, and the 
yield, of the more ordinary crops 


urfwii. per Acre, per Acre. 

Grain. 

Seed Yield 

per Acre, per Acre. 

wlieat, , 

lm/23s. 

lOm.Os. 

Urc!, . 

. 0m.7*s. 

6m,0s. 

Barley, , 

1 10 

18 

0 . 

Motlii, 

. 0 

6 

6 

0 

Peas, Gram. 

,1 0 

10 

0 

Makro, 

. 0 

■2| 

9 

0 

Sarson, . 

0 Oi 

1 

0 

Kakiin, 

. 0 

21 

5 

0 

Kiiaridlian, 

Im. to 45S.12 

0 

Sanae, 

. 1 

0 

10 

0 

Sathi dlian, 

Im. to 45S.12 

0 

Patua, 

. 0 

0* 

0 

3 

Jarlian, . 

Im. to 45s. 12 

0 

Cotton— 

•Kapas, Eadhia, 


Maize, • 

Om.T^-s. 

6 

0 

Maruva, Om 

. 4s. 

4 

0 

Bajra, . 

0 21 

7 

20 

Jethi dhaii, 1 

20 

1(5 

0 

Jiiar, . , 

0 7| 

7 

20 

! Sawan, 

. 3m. to 4s. 12 

0 


One of the most important points for the Indian 
statesman is to discover other industries than that 
of the production of food, in order to give profit- 
able employment to the varied capacities of the 
people. A large addition to the production and 
manufacture of tobacco, sugar, wool, silk, jute, 


unless it gets a portion at least of what is taken 
from it, its producing qualities will still further 
deteriorate. — Carnegy. 

OEORE j or Kror, ten millions. A crore of 
rupees is equal to one million sterling. The names 
of the higher numbers, Elliot says, are thus given 
in the Zabdat-ul-Quanin : — 

100 crore = 1 uruh. 100 pudum = 1 siink’h. 

100 uruh == 1 k’hurub. 100 sunk’h ~ 1 uld. 

lOOk’hurub == 1 neel. 100 uld =1 unk. 

100 neel = 1 x>udum. 100 unk = 1 pudha. 

When Akbar introduced liis revenue reforms, 
he appointed a collector for every crore of dams 
(i,e, Rs. 2,50,000), whom he designated by the 
title of Amil or Amilguzar ; and to that func- 
tionary the instructions are directed in the Ayin- 
i-Akbari; the designation of Grori being of subse- 
quent introduction. — Elliot 
GROSS. 

Croix, , 1 . . . Fk. Salib, . ... , PEES. 

Kreuz, . . . . . Gee. Cruz, ...... Sr. 

Croce, , , , , . It. 

The symbol of the circle and the cross, under 
every variety of circumstance, in Egypt, Africa, 
Britain, China, Scandinavia, and America, in 
every age, by every people, from the dawn of 
secular nistory to the present hour, has been held 
by all in the same superstitious veneration, has been 
honoured with the same distinguishing rites, and 
has always expressed the same doctrine or mysteiy. 
Divine potentiality was sometimes indicated by 
two or more sceptres arranged at right angles or 
quadrinally, wfith the nave of a wheel, or a simple 
circle, or six or eight round stars, at the point of 
intersection, with other orbs or ornaments. Osiris 
by the cross gave eternal life to the spirits of the 
just. With the cross Thor smote the head of the 
great serpent. The Muysea motherslaid the children 
beneath a cross, trusting by that sign to secure 


paper, etc., would have this effect, and this could them from evil spirits. The croas-'cake, says Sir 
be obtained without curtailing the supply of food, Gardner Wilkinson, was the hieroglyph for civil- 
by the addition of one-tenth to the yield of food ised land, obviously a land superior to their own, 


crops, — a result that might easily be brought about 
if greater attention was paid to the cultivation. 
This would set free an area covering 20 million 
acres, which would add 200 millions sterling to 


as it was indeed to all other mundane territories ; 
for it was that distant traditional country of 
sempiternal contentment and repose, of exquisite 
delight and serenity, where nature unassisted by 


the general wealth, at the moderate value of £10 man produces all that is necessary for his sustenta- 
per acre, when the crops were converted into a tion, and whose midst was crowned with a sacred 
manufactured product by the well-employed in- and glorious eminence,— the umbilicus orbis ter- 
dustry of the people. To aid in this, farther rarum,— towards which the heathen in all parts of 
attention to artificial irrigation is needed. The the world and in all ages turned a wistful gaze in 
inferior pulses are greatly dependent on rain ; but every act of devotion, and hoped to be admitted, 
for garden cultivation, as for the vegetables, the or rather to be restored, at the close of this trau- 
poppy, tobacco, aiidsugar-cane, artificial irrigation sitory scene. The Crux ansata is the earliest 
is indispensable everywhere, except in low-lying known form of the cross. It is commonly called 
lands near rivers. Every tank should be kept in the key of the Nile, because often seen on Coptic 


repair, wells sunk wherever water is to be met 
with, and manure largely used. Mr. Schrotty 


and Egyptian monuments. It was very similar to 
the Roman letter T, with a roiuidlet or oval placed 


says that in the middle of the 17th centpy the immediately above it, and signified hidden wisdom 


average quantity of rice produced in India from 
each acre of land was 1338 lbs. ; of wheat, 1155 lbs. ; 
cotton, 670 lbs., unpicked, which is equal to 


or the^ life to come. It was used by the Chaldmaus, 
Phoenicians, Mexicans, and Fenivians ; doubtless 
it was intended to denote the solar and tewestrial 


CROPS. 


CROSS. 


CKOTALARIA VERRUCOSA. 



C. Bengalensis, Lam. 

C. tenuif olia, Roxb. iii, 263, 
0. fenestrata, Bims^ 


0. poiTecta, Wall. 
0. serioea, WM. 


CROSS, ROBERT. 

spheres. And, subsequently, sovereigns each 
adopted the circle, associated with it the cross, and 
this symbol of royalty is in use with every king 
of Europe. The Chakra in the hands of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, is a modification of it. In 
Egypt and China it was used to indicate a land of 
corn and plenty ; and, when divided into four equal 
segments, it was the symbol of the primeval abode 
of man, the traditional paradise of Eden. The 
cross, says Colonel Wilford (As. Res, x. p. 124), 
though not an object of worship amongst tlie 
Buddhists, is a favourite emblem and device 
amongst them. It is exactly the cross of the 
Manichees, with leaves and flowers springing 
from it, and fruit also, it is said. It is called the 
divine tree, the tree of the gods, the tree of life 
and knowledge, and productive of whatever is 
good and desirable, and is placed in the terrestrial 
paradise. 

The pre-Christian cross is not unfrequently 
associated with a tree or trees. The sign of the 
cross began to be used by Christians in the fourth 
century, and is described by Lactantius as an 
impregnable fortress to defend those impressed 
with it, for such the devil cannot approach. The 
use of the pre-Christian cross, either in the form 
of the handle cross of the Mediterranean districts, 
or the swastika Hn of the Buddhists, was widely 
spread amongst ancient peoples, and it is in use 
at the present day over all Buddhist an(J Hindu 
countries. Mr. lY . King has described many cruci- 
form monolithsat Mungapet, in the Paluncha taluk, 
on the right bank of the Godavery on the road to 
Hanainconda, in the Nizam’s dominions . — Journal 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

CROSS, ROBERT, a skilled gardener who aided 
Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., in introducing 
cinchona trees (1860-1879) and caoutchouc trees 
(1875) into Inia from S. America, species of 
castilloa. He made five journeys to procure cin- 
chona plants, — Markham.^ Pei'uv. Bark. 

CROSSBILL, Loxia himalayana, Hodgson, iH' 
habits the pine forests, 

CROTALARIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Fabaceae, sec. B. lotese, of which about 40 species 
are known in India. The fibres of the barks of 
0. Burliia, C. juncea, and 0. retusa are largely 
used as cordage material. C, juncea yields the 
sunn of commerce ; the C. tenuifolia furnishes 
the Jubbulpur hemp. — IF. Ic. 

CROTALARIA BURHIA. Ham. Bach. 

Khip, Bhata, Bui, Beas. Biita, Khep, . . SOTLEJ. 
Lathia, Kharsan, . Hind. Sis, Sissai, . . Tb.-Ind. 
Brannoo, .... Sind. Meini, Pola, . . „ 

A naked-looking, bushy plant, common in Sind 
and in all the more arid parts of the Panjab, from 
Behli to Trans-Indus up to Peshawur. It is 
browsed by cattle. It has a very tough bark, 
and with exactly the smell of broom when bruised, 
which probably gets it the name Bui, fragrant. 
Twine and small ropes are in many parts made 
from it by the dry process (and apparently some- 
times after two or three days’ steeping), but not- 
ably not so in places near Dehli, where the khip 
used for this is from Orthanthera, a very different 
plant.— 

CROTALARIA JUNCEA. Lmn. 


Kudrum of , . Behae. 
Ghore-sun, . . . Beng. 
Maesta pat, . . . ,, 

Taag, Ambharee, Bombay. 
Pan, Paik hsan, . Bukm. 
Pulai namaji of Coimbt. 
Chumpat, Ohumese, Cutt. 
Madras hemp, . . Eng. 
Jubbulpur hemp ? . 
Dekhani brown hemp, 


Salsette hemp, . . Eng, 

Sunn, Hind. 

Pallungoo of . INIadkas. 
Ambaya pata of Pukney, 
Sanni of . Saharunpck. 
Sana, , . . , Sansk. 

Kenna,. . . . Singh. 

■Wakhoo, Janapam, Tam. 
Shanal, * » • • 

Sannamu, . . . Tel. 


The Orotaiaria juncea is cultivated for its fibre 
in many parts of India. Its fibres make a good 
strong hemp for cordage, canvas^ gui^ny, and 
sackcloth, twine and paper. It is sown very 
thickly at the beginning of the rains, so that it 
may grow tall and thin, and in favourable soil it 
grows to 8 or 10 feet high. When it begins to 
flower, it is cut near the root, tied in large bundles, 
and immersed in water, putting some weight on 
it, generally mud, to prevent it from being carried 
away. After remaining immersed from four to 
eight days, it is withdrawn from the water, taken 
by handfuls, beaten on a piece of wood or stone, 
and washed till quite clean, and the cuticle with 
the leaves completely removed from the other 
portion of the plant. Each handful is then piled 
musket fashion, and left to dry. When perfectly 
dry, the woody portion, which has been more or 
less broken, is separated from the fibre by further 
beating and skaldng. From 3 to 6 maunds of 
fibre are extracted from each bigha of plant. 
The raw material on the field, as plant, costs from 
two to four rupees per bigha, according to 
quality ; and the prepared fibre costs from four 
to ten rupees per maund, according to strength, 
length, and cleanliness of fibre. — Boxh. : Boyle. 
CROTALARIA LABURNIFOLIA. Lum. 


C. pendula, Bert, 

Muna, . . . . ; Beng. 
Ohiri gili gich-cha, Tel. 


0. pedunculosa, Bern 
Pedda gili gich-cha, Tel, 
Manne, 


Grows from Ceylon to Bengal) has large, bright 
yellow flowers.— Voigt ; Elliot. 

CROTALARIA LINIFOLIA. linn. , 

C. cjBspitosa, Eoxb. 1 Nella giri gili gich-cha, Tel. 
A native of most parts of India.— Fomt 
CROTALARIA OOOULTA, the pea violet ; 
grows very common by the roadside between 
Cfaerra and the Eastern Khassya Hills, and smells 
deliciously of yiohts.— Hooker, Jour. ii. p. 309. 

CROTALARIA RETUSA. Linn. 

Bil-junjun, . . . Beng. Tandal ekoti, . Maleal. 
edge-leaved crotalaria. | Potti gili gich-cha, , Tel. 
This plant grows in the Peninsula of India, in 
Bengal, Burma, and the Moluccas; has large, 
bright yellow flow^ers ; the fibres are employed for 
canvas and cordage. It yields the fibre known in 
England and Calcutta as Jubbulpur hemp, which 
is considered equal to Russian hemp, and bears a 
heavier we ight. Dr. Royle reported as under 


Kind and quality of Rope. 

Si2e. 

Govern* 

luent 

Proof. 

Breaking 

Weiglit. 

Oiled Jubbulimr hemp, artil- 

Inches. 

Owt. 

Cwt. (jr. 

lery traces, 1 

TJntarred do., superior four- 

3 

• 3G 

43 2 

strand, plain laid, . . . 
Untarred Dhunchee (JEscliy- 
nomene cannabina, lioxb.), 

^ 3i 

43 

I 83 0 

Sesbania aculeata, . . . 

Si 

49 

75 0 

Pine-apple fibre, .... 


42 

57 0 


CROTALARIA VERRUCOSA. Linn. 


0. cserulia, Jacq. 
Bun-sun, . Beng., Hind. 
1 Pi-tandali-kotti, MaleAl. 
: Vutti-khillo-killupi, Tam. 

m. 


0. angulosa, Lam. 
Ghilghirinta, . . , Tel. 
Alla-gili-gich-cha, , , , 


CmTAUBM. 


OBOWS. 



Grows in Malabar and Bengal. It has bright Batu, also Bund, 
blue and greenish-white flowers. The juice of its ^pal; Kechuk, 
leaves is used in medicine.---* ^ ’ * 

CBOTALII)d5, a family of reptiles of the order jamjdgota, ! 
Ophidia, and sub- order Serpen tes vi|)eriiii. Bori, t / *. *. 

CROTON, a genus of plants of the natural order Nirvala, . . .. 
E uphorbiacese. The species of India and the Archi- Kadel-avanaku, 
pelago are, — C. aroinaticum, bicolor, drupacea, This small tr 
iliciodora, joufra, laevigata, lacciferum, microdenia, mosb parts of 
Moonii, muricatum, nigro-viride, oblongifolia, Every part of 
pavanum, polyandrum, tiglium, urophylla, um- pi* seeds 


Arab. JuphlotaEuttunjot0,BA¥J, 
Beng. Bund, .... Pers. 
Kannakob, . . . Burm. Jayapala; JSTepala, Sansk. 

Jayapala, . . . Can. Bmiti, . . . . „ 

Jamalgota, . . . Hind. Nei>alam, . . .Singh. 

Bori, . . . . JMalay. Nervalam, . . . Pam. 

Nirvala, . . Maleab. Nepalam, . . . Tel. 

Kadel-avanaku, . „ 

This small tree grows to 15 or 20 feet high in 
most parts of India, Assam, and the Moluccas, 
Every part of the plant is purgative, but the 
fruit or seeds are dangerously so, and in the 


Maleal. Nepalam, 


bellatum. The seeds and oil of G. polyandrum medicinal practice of Europe they are never 
and 0. tiglium are purgative. A species of given, though in India native practitioners sepa- 
croton, whose roots are used by the Burmese for a embryo, and give it internally. The seeds 

cathartic, abounds in some parts of Burma, especi- yield a powerfully cathartic oil, by grinding the 
ally on the Moulmein hills.-— seeds, placing the powder in bags, and pressing it 
CROTON AEOMATICUM. Xewn. Wel-kap- between plates of iron. The oil is then allowed 
piteya, Singh. Abundant in the hotter parts of to stand 15 days, and afterwards filtered. The 
Ceylon. — T7iw. p. 275. residue of the expression is saturated with twice 

CROTON HYPOLEUCUM. Dalz, C. reticu- its weight of alcohol, heated on a sand-bath from 
latum, grows in the central province of 120° to 140° Fahr., and the mixture pressed again ; 

Ceylon, at 2000 to 3000 feet. — Thw, p. 276. the alcohol is distilled off, the oil allowed to 

CROTON' LACCIFBRUM. Linn., W. lo. settle, and filtered after a fortiiight. One seer 
Aleurites laooiferue, WiUd. Eicinoidesaromatica arbor, <2 lbs ) of seed furnashes 11 Iluid oitnees of oil,- 
Croton foliis ovatis, etc., JBurm. o hy the first process, 5 by the second. 

FI. Zefyl, C4ass-kappiteya, . Singh. Croton Oil. Napalaoil; Tiglii oleum. 

A native of the East Indies, very common in Bund, also Batu, . Arab. Bund, Pers. 

Ceylon up to 3000 feet ; trunk arborescent, with Kannakoli, . . . Burm. Nirvalam yonnai, , Tam. 

rude and angular branches, and is said to furnish Tmnaigota-ka-tel, Hind. Naypalam nuna, . Tel, 

the finest of all the sorts of lac, of a bright red, .* ‘ ^ 

and also to furnish a brilliant varnish in Ceylon. „ oil >3 prepared by grinding the seeds of 
—Tkw. p. 276 ; Enn. Cm. p. 212 ; O’Sh.-a. 653. ,0- tighum, placing the powder in bag.s, and pressing 

CROTON OBLONGIFOLIUM. Koxh. expressed is 

^ „ allowed to stand about a fortnight, and then 

. . filtered. It is of an orange-yellow colour, is 

Ehutamkusam, S.^nsk. | Bhutalabhair. . Tef,. 

^ A small tree not uncommon m S. India and powerfully. It Is an exceedingly powerful 

Ceylon The Telugu name means demon-driver cathartic. It has a heavy oily smell, and is very 

or devil-goad, sticks made of it being earned as a irritating to the skin. It is procurable in mo,st 

proteefioa against evil spirits. - T aiyi; ElUoi; jndian bazars, often adulterated with castor-oil 
F "7 6. and other fixed oils. The seeds arc administered 

CROTON POLYANDRUM. Roxb. by native doctors ; and when the operation is exces- 

Croton Eoxhurghii, Wall. | Croton polyandra, Iloxh. sive, they give the patient the juice of the sour 

Bunii, . . , , Beng. I Hakni ; Hakun, . Hind. lime, W’hich is said to counteract the effect of the 

Tha-dee-wa, , . BcRM. | Honda amadum, , Tel. croton seeds. 

Grows in the Circars, Bengal, and Hindustan, Croton Seed, 
near hills and streams in moist places. Perennial : TT.r-u „■» ’ a « i . t . 

seeds exactly like those of the castor -oil plant. Sat . : tm®; ! ’ ‘ ' * 

but much smaller. Esteemed by the natives of The seeds of C. tiglium are about the size of a 
India to be a good purgative, one seed bruised sn^^ll marble, of a convex shape on one side, and 
with water being given for ^ each evacuation bluntly angular on the other, enveloped in a thin 
desired. Ihe Burm^e cultivate this species of ghell.-iifimffcn^r ; Aindk; Boyle; Itoxb.; Voigt 
croton, which grows into a thick bush. It is very o'Sh • Lindlev Jur Ren 

H CROTON VA'RIEGATUM,anornamentalshrub, 

* OROTOW ^ \ \ A 1 called the laurel ; the leaves are varie- 

T? f 1 t gated. There is a willow leaf variety equally 

i IS ^id to be of little value ornamental and handsome ; the plants tMvi best 
except for fcewood. On an incision being made in j ts or tubs, shaded from the noonday 

the bark, a fluid exudes which is used for marking ^^n.-Jaffrey ; Graham; Thomson's Record,. 
the convicts slopes, sfcaming furniture, etc. ; and 
it is a good tonic and astringent, strongly resein- ^ 

lir'- ■ ■ • S 

appearance renders it highly ornainental.-Re/ ^ 

doL, J?’/. Nyfc. p. 288. ^ oec^onal albmos.^_ The crow is pokone^ 

oDfsT^rwe rpTu^T TTTT^r n j- *11 j: ill-onien m India still Malabar ■women arc 

UKU,lUN iibfBiUM, Lroton-oil plant, sometimes named Kaka, the name in that dialect, 

Croton Jamalgota, Buck. 1 Tiglium klotchianum, Mk. as well as in Sanskrit, for the crow. The females 


rcsidue of the expression is saturated with twice 
its weight of alcohol, heated on a sand-bath from 
120° to 140° Fahr., and the mixture pressed again ; 
the alcohol is distilled off, the oil allowed to 
settle, and filtered after a fortnight. One seer 
(2 lbs.) of seed furnishes 11 fluid ounces of oil, — 
6 by tbe first process, 5 hj the second. 

Croton Oil. Napalaoil; Tiglii oleum. 

Bund, also Batu, . Arab. Dund, ..... Pees. 
Kannakoli, . . . Burm. Nirvalam yonnai, , Tam. 

Jumaigota-ka-tel, Hind. Naypalam nuna, . Tel, 
Bori, .... Malay. 

This oil is prepared by grinding the seeds of 
0. tiglium, placing the powder in bags, and pressing 
between plates of iron. The oil thus expressed is 
allowed to stand about a fortnight, and then 
filtered. It is of an orange-yeliow colour, is 
soluble' in alcohol, and reddens litmus paper 
powerfully. It is an exceedingly powerful 
cathartic. It has a heavy oily smell, and is very 
irritating to the skin. It is procurable in most 
Indian bazars, often adulterated with castor-oil 
and other fixed oils. The seeds arc administered 
by native doctors ; and when the operation is exces- 
sive, they give the patient the juice of the sour 
lime, W'hich is said to counteract the effect of the 
croton seeds. 

Croton Seed, 

Hab-ul-maluk, , Arab, j Oherakon, . . . Jav. 
Pa-tau, , . . . Chin, j 

The seeds of 0. tiglium are about the size of a 
small marble, of a convex shape on one side, and 
bluntly angular on the other, enveloped in a thin 
shell.— ; AinsUcy Royk; Roxh.; Voigt, 
CSh. ; LindUy ; Jur. Rep. 

CROTON YABIEGATUM, an ornamental shrub, 
commonly called the laurel ; the leaves are varie- 
gated. There is a willow leaf variety equally 
ornamental and handsome ; the plants thrive best 
in large pots or tubs, shaded from the noonday 
sun .^ — Jaffrey j Graham; Thomson^ Records. 
CROWS. 

, Corneille, .... Fr. Oantare, . . , . . It. 
Kralien, . , , • Ger. Kaka, . . Sanhk., Tam. 
Kowa, . . . . Hind. Ciurvo, Barra, . . . Sp. 

Conostoma oem odium, one of the Rasoriai C ro w s, 
of the sub-family Glaucopinm, inhabits the northern 
region of Nepal, and in Celebes; and on the 
Malabar coast black and white crows occur, also 
occasional albinos. The crow is reckoned a bir<l 
of ill-omen in India; still Malabar women are 
' sometimes named Kaka, the name in that dialect, 
as well as in Sanskrit, for the crow. Tiie females 





over tlie moist sands, 
mous band, sometimes 


or%in of Christianity. At the time of the first cru- 
sade, the Mahomedan power was shared betweer 


OEOZOPHORA PLIOATA. 


CRUSTACEA. 


of Malabar are, more than others, called after 
animals. Mani, the crocodile, is a name among 
them. In Christian countries, Barbara, Ursula, — 
Barbarian and Little Bear,— are not unusual. The 
crows incubate chiefly in March and April. ^ The 
common crow of India is of unwonted familiarity, 
impudence, and matchless audacity. Mr. Sirr 
mentions a crow seizing bread from a toast-rack, 
and another taking food from a dog while eating. 
Sir James E. Tennant mentions that one of these 
ingenious marauders, after vainly attitudinizing 
in front of a chained watch-dog, that was lazily 
gnawing a bone, and after fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to divert his attention by dancing before him, 
with head awry and eye askance, at length flew 
away for a moment, and returned bringing a 
companion, which perched itself on a branch a 
few yards in the rear. The crow’s grimaces were 
now actively renewed, but with no better success, 
till its confederate, poising itself on its wings, 
descended with the utmost velocity, striking the 
dog upon the spine with all the force of its strong 
beak. The dog started with, surprise and pain, 
and the bone he had been gnawing was snatched 
away by the first crow the instant his head was 
turned. The Corvus culminatus, or large black 
crow of India, may he constantly observed wher- 
ever there are buffaloes, perched on their hacks, 
and engaged, in company with the small minah 
(Acridotheres tristis), in freeing them frond ticks. 
— TennanCs Ceylon ; Slrr'^s Ceylon, SeeCorvidse. 

CROZOPHORA PLIOATA. Juss, 


Croton plicatum, Vahl. 
Klioodi-okra, . . Beng. 
Indian turnsol, . . Eng. 
Saha-devi, Nilak-rai,HiND. 


0, tinctorium, Bunn, 
Subali, .... Hind. 
Lingamaram, , . Tam. 
Lingamanu, . . Tel. 


Common in all the south of India, in rice-fields, 
flowering in the cold weather. Its value in 
leprosy is asserted. The juice of its green leaves 
dyes blue, — Voigt. 

CRUCIBLE. Miisa, Tel, In India, these are 
made by coppersmiths, etc., for their own use, of 
pipeclay or other suitable clay, beaten up for a 
considerable time on the anvil with burnt paddy 
husk; being formed, they are left to dry and 
are then ready for use. Mr. Rohde had seen 
a crucible formed for melting silver, simply by 
spreading wet clay on a bit of ra‘g, which was 
immediately placed on the fire, which again was 
urged by the breath through a bamboo tube. — 
BoJide, MSS. 


and they had settled down in the countries which 
they had conquered, advancing in civilisation and 
cultivating science. But later, the fresh converts 
to Mah omedanism, the Selj ukian Turks and 
Tartars, issued from Central Asia, carrying ruin 
in their path. Asia Minor was lost to the Greek 
empire, and Constantinople itself imperilled , 
when Peter the Hermit roused Christian Europe 
to recover the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It 
was subsequently, in 1187, lost again by the 
conquest of Salah-ud-din ; and at the time that 
St. Louis of France took the cross, Chengiz Khan 
with his followers had so ruined the whole tract 
from the Caspian to the Indus, that the succeed- 
ing centuries have not sufiiced to restore it. The 
right wing of this enormous host was bringing 
ruin on the Slav nations of eastern Europe, 
while its left wing was menacing Baghdad and 
Syria. Poland and Hungary were invaded in 
1258, and they had entered Bohemia and Moravia. 
Frederick n.,in 1229, after Salah-ud-Din’s death, 
recovered the Holy City, but it was again finally 
lost to the Kharasmian Turks, who destroyed 
every Christian whom they found. Not long 
after, the Christians were again defeated at the 
battle of Gaza, which was fought in company 
with Malik Mansur, the ruler of Damascus, against 
the king of Egypt. St. Louis made two crusades, 
in the first of which he was completely defeated. 
The Ayubi are descendants of Salah-ud-Bin. The 
family are known as the Hasan Keif, and occupy 
the district of SMrwan, In Mr. Rich’s time, 
the Bey was powerful and independent. See 
Acre; Eyubi; Kafra. 

ORUSTACJEA are the Criistaces of the French, 
and the Krustentheire of the Germans. The 
common crab, the lobster, and crayfish, the com- 
mon shrimp and the water-flea, may be taken as 
types of different sections of this family. 

Cancer is a genus of short-tailed Crustacea, and 
is the type of the family Canceridge of Liunteus ; 
it includes a large number of species of the genus 
Cancer ; and the term Crab, which is a translation 
of it, is in common parlance applied' to the great 
bulk of the brachyurous crustaceans, Di\ Leach 
restricted the genus Cancer to the form of Cancer 
pagurus, Lmi,, the large eatable crab of Britisli 
coasts, which was, when he defined the genus, 
the only species known. For the Blood-spotted 
Crab of the Asiatic seas (Cancer maculatus, Linn,, 

I etc.), and the Coralline Crab (Cancer corallinus, 


CRUCIFER/E. This order of plants is so | Fair.), Dr. T;each instituted the genus Carpiiiiis' 
called from the four flower-leaves (petals) being ' characterized by the existence of a single tooth 
disposed, more or less distinctly, in the form of a I on the border of the carapace, and by the tri- 
cross, as in the the wallflower, cabbage, and j dentated front; and for the ‘Eleven-toothed Crab’ 
cress. Nearly all are herbaceous ; none are j (Cancer imdecimdentatus, Fair.), Egeria is a 
poisonous, though they are generally a little j genus of brachyurous decapod crustaceans estab- 
acrid ; they are especially antiscorbutic. : lished by Dr. Leach. E. Inclica, in size, general 

CRUDE, a commercial term applied to raw and j form of the body, and length of the feet, bears a 
unrefined products, as crude camphor, crude | great resemblance to Inachus scorpio ; but, besides 
tariar, crude midsummer root. ... j generic differences, the arms are rather short and 

CRUDIA ZEYLANICA. The. * A large tree, | slender. It inhabits the Indian seas. The Hermit 

' i Crabs are very common; and the nimble little 

expeditions made from | Calling Crabs, Gelasimus tetragonon, E<hv., G. 
Christian countries ill the 11th to 13th centuries, j annulipes, Echv., G. DusBumieriV Edu\, scami'xjr 

CIS, caiTviiiL^ aloft their enor- 
''■■the', 

V . . ^ * - - - ^ ; body. They are of the ET and W. Indies. They 

tnose of Arab and those of Mongol origin. The I bore holes for themselves in the black soil of the 
Ar^ movement had been stayed by their defeat ! coasts. On some coasts of the East Indies the 
by Charles Martel, on the banks of the river Loire, ' sands at ebb-tide swarm with them. They are 




the food of the inshore sea fishes, and some of under the tail of the larger ones, sometimes yields, 
them are the best bait that can be used ; and when melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. 
one species of Gelasimns is common in the cassava They are esteemed great delicacies, and are fattened 
fields of Brazil. for the table. 

Several small crabs are parasites, or take shelter Several small crabs are destructive to the grow- 
within other animals. Oymothoe, a genus of the ing grain crops of the tropics. The rice plant 
Indian Ocean, is too imperfectly organized to grown on the bhulls at the mouth of the Indus, is 
catch its own food, and the species take up their much cut down by a small black sea crab, called 
home in the month cavity of fishes of the genus by the people Kookee. Without any apparent 
Stromatea, where they snap xip all that comes object, it cuts down the growing grain in large 
within their reach ; Oymothoe stromatei is found quantities, and often occasions much loss, 
inside the month of Stromatea nigra on the Ooro- The Land Crabs are. migratory, and often take 
mandel coasts; another species has been found long journeys. They live in the interstices of 
in the mouth of a chetodon, and inside that of a rocks, in the clefts of trees, and bore holes in the 
cyprinus of the Amur, and the Oeratothoa exoceti ground. 

has been found within the mouth of the fiying The Eriocheir Japonicus of Manchuria is re- 
fish. markable for its hairy hand. A curious little 

Ostracotheres tridacnse, is a little crab crab of the Malacca Straits has been called by 

which lives within the great tridacna mollusc, Mr. Bate, Sphserapoeia Coliingwoodii, because of 
whose immense shell serves in European churches its taking in sand to eliminate its food, and eject- 
as a vessel for holy water. The crab takes shelter ing the sand in the form of a pill. The species is 
in the branchial chamber. Conchodytes tridacnm gregarious. The Phyllosoma are styled Glass 
inhabits the Tridacna squamosa ; the Goncho- Crabs. . The large Spider Crab of the Japanese 
dytes meleagrinm lives in the shell of the pearl islands, Inachiis Kaemjjferi, has been measured 
mussel ; the Epichtys giganteus lives on a fish 111- feet from tip to tip. It is of a bright yellow, 
of the Indian Archipelago ; the Ichthyoxenus with crimson patches. 

Jellinghausii lodges in a fresh-water fish of the The Ocypode ccratophthaimus of Ceylon bur- 
island of Java. Finnetheres is a genus of small rows in the dry soil, jerking out the sand to a 
crabs which live within mussels, amongst others distance of seven feet. Of the Painted Crabs, 
the Avicula mai'gaiitifera or pearl mussel, and in the Crabes peiiites and Crabes violets of the 
the holothurians of the Philippine Islands, and French, Grapsus strigosus,Jfer2?s^, is distinguished 
Pin. Fischerii is of ISfew Caledonia; one species by dark red marks on a yellow ground. They 
lives within the Chama. are found on the reef to the south of Colombo 

Again, species of Pagurus, about 30 in number, harbour. The Paddling Crabs, Neptunus peiagicus, 
all lodge in deserted shells, and change their Linn,^ and sanguinolentus, have their 

dwelling-places as they grow older. They are hind pair of legs terminated by flattened plates, 
known as the Hermit Grabs. Darwin thinks (p. to assist them in swimming. 

544) that certain species always use certain kinds The larvm of the crab are termed Zoea>. The 
of shells. Their abdomen is too soft to be exposed, crab has periodic moiiltlngs, during which it 
In the Keeling islands, the large claws of some escapes from its shell a soft, harmless creature, 

' of the hermit crabs are beautifully adapted, when incapable of exertion or resistance, and would 
drawn back, to form an operculum to the shell become an easy prey to any of the devoiirers so 
Crustacea, occupying deep waters in places to numerous in the sea, were it not that so soon as 
which light is inaccessible, are found without eyes, the denudation is complete, a stout erab of the 
Three species of Amphipoda and one Isopoda, same species takes care of it to the best of its 
from Kaiapai, New Canterbury, New Zealand, ability, until a new shelly case grow, and it is 
were found in this state. enabled again to protect itself, and present a 

The Birgus latro of the Keeling islands is famed strong back to its foe. If the sentinel be removed, 
for the skilful manner in which it tears oif the another will be found toluave taken its place after 
husk and opens the cocoanut, in order to extract the next tide, and this will he repeated many times 
the medullary matter of the interior. It is a kind in succession, While the crabs are young, the 
of intermediate link between the short and long changeof shell is supposed to take place frequently, 
tailed crabs, and bears a great resemblance to the and there is probably a time when the changes 
Paguri. Darwin observed that they live on the cease. Crabs and other crusbxcea arc said to cast 
cocoanuts that fall from the trees. The story of away tlieir limbs when alarmed or frightened, m 
their climbing these palms and detaching the on the occasion of a thunderstorm, or on the 
heavy nuts is mere fable. Its front pair of legs firing of a cannon, and this is believed to be true, 
are terminated by very strong, heavy pincers, the When a claw has sustained any injury, it is cast 
last pair by others narrow and weak. To extract ofi by the animal, and a new one in due time takes 
the nourishment, it tears off the husk, fibre by its place. Most land crabs are carrion feeders ; 
fibre, from that end in which the three eyes are a few are vegetarians. Swimming crabs, Poly- 
situated, and then hammers upon one of them bins species, are mostly predacious, 
with its heavy claws until an opening is effected. The place of the crabs amongst the crustacem is 
It then, by its posterior pincers, extracts the well defined. 

white albuminous substance. It inhabits deep Latreiile, Desmarest, Leach, the two Milne- 
bupows, where it accumulates surprising quan- Edwards, De Haan, Dana, Heller, and Stimpson, 
titles of picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which have been among the most prominent systematic 
it rests as on a bed. Its habits are diurnal, but writers on the Crustacea; and of the naturalists of 
every night it is said to pay a visit to the sea, the present day, M. A. Milne-Edwards of Paris, 
perhaps to moisten its branchiae. It is very good Miers of the British Museum, M. de Man of Leyden* 
to eat, and the great mass of fat accumulated and Prof. Wood-Mj^on of Calcutta, have paid 
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especial attention to the Crustacea of the Indian 
and Malay asian regions. 

Class, CfiusTACEA. 

Order, Decapodes. 

1st Division, Podoplithalmien, Edio, 

Farm. OxyrHnques. Tn6€, Macropodes. 

Egcria arachnoides, Edw., Coromandel coasts. 

31!. Herbstii, Edw.^ Asiatic seas. 

E. Indica, Edio.^ Indian Ocean. 

Doclea ovis, Edw., Indian seas. 

D. hybrida, Edic . , Coromandel coast. 

D. muricata. Edw.^ E. Indies. 

Pisa styx, Ediv., Mauritius. 

Chorinus aries, j&cM, Coromandel. 

G. aciileata, jE7dw?., Asiatic seas. 

O. Dumerilii, JE'ciliy., Yanicoro. 

Paiamithrax Peronii, Indian Ocean. 

P. barbicomis, Edw., New Holland. 

P, Gaimardii, New Zealand. 

Micippe cristata, Edw,, Java coasts. 

M, philyra, Edw.^ Indian Ocean, Mauritius, 
Paramicippa platipes, JE'ciJw., Bed Sea. 

Pericera oornigera, Ed\o., Indian Ocean. 

Stenocinops cervicornis, Edw.^ Mauritius. 

Menaethius naonoceros, Edv).^ Bed Sea, Indian Qcean, 
Mauritius. 

Halimus ariea, Indian Ocean. 

H, auritus, Indian Ocean. 

Trihe, Parthenopiens. 

Eumedonus niger, China coasts. 

Lambrus longimanus, Edw..^ Pondicherry, Amboyna, 
Aden. 

I/, pelagicus. Bed Sea. 

L. echinatus, Edw., Pondicherry. 

L. serratus, Edw.^ Indian Ocean. 

L. prebensor, Edw.,, E. Indies. 

L. carenatus, Edw.^ Pondicherry. 

P<arthenope horrida, Edw., Indian Ocean, Atlantic. 
Cryptopodia fornicata, Indian Ocean. 

jEV/w. Cyclometopes. 

Tribe I. Canceriens Cryptopodes, 

CEtbra scriiposa, Edw,, Mauritius, Archipelago. 

Cancer roseus, Edw. , Bed Sea. 

C. intogerrimus, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

C. marginatus, Edw., Bed Sea. 

C. marginatus, Fabr., Andamans. 

C, ocyroe, Edm., Asiatic seas. 

C. mamillatus, Australia. 

C. sculptus, Edw., Bod Sea. 

0. limbatus, Edw., Bed Sea. 

C. Savignii, Edw. , Bed Sea, Indian Ocean. 

0. calculosus, Edw., New Holland. 

Oarpilius maculatus, Ed^o., Indian Ocean. 

O. convexus, Edio,, Bed Sea. 

Zozymus latissimus, Edw., New Holland. 

Z. pubescens, Edv.\, Mauritius. 

Z. tomentosus, Ediv., Indian Ocean. 

Z. ceneus, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

Xantho hirtissimus, Edw., Bed Sea. 

X. rufopunctatus, Edw., Mauritius. 

X. asper, Edto., Bed Sea. 

X. scaber, Edio., Sunda Islands, 

X. Lamarckii, Edw., Mauritius. 

X. Beynaudii, Edw. , Indian Ocean. 

X. Peronii, Edw,, New Holland, 

X. impressus, Mauritius. 

X. lividus, Mauritius. 

X. hirtipes, Edw., Red Sea. 

X, punctatus, Edw., Mauritius. 

X. incisus, Edw., Australia. 

X. radiatus, Edio., Mauritius. 

Chlorodius ungulatus, Edw., Australia. 

C. areolatus, Edw., New Holland 
C. niger, Bed Sea. 

C. exaratus, Indian coasts. 

C, sanguineus, Edw., Mauritius. 

0. endorus, Edw,, New Zealand. 

Ozius tuberoulosus, Edw., Indian Ocean, 

O. truncatus, Edio., Australia. 

O. guttatus, Edm., New Holland. 

O. frontalis, Edw., Tranquebar. 


Pseudocarcinus gigas, Edw., New Holland. 

P. linm-phii, Fdw., Indian seas. 

P. Bellangerii, Edw., Indian seas. 

Etisus dentatus, Edw., Ind. Archipelago. 

E. anaglyptus, Australia. 

B. insequalis, African coast. 

Pilumnus fimbriatus, New Holland, 

Buppellia tenax, Edw., Bed Sea. 

Eriphia spinifrons, Edw., all seas. 

E. laevimana, Edw., Mauritius. 

Trapezia dentifrons, Edw., Australia. 

T. ferruginea, Edw., Red Sea. 

T. digitatis, Edw., Bed Sea. 

Melia tresselata, Edw., Mauritius, 

Tribe II. Portuniens. 

Platyonichus bipustulatus, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

P. nasutus, Edw., Mediterranean Ocean coasts. 
Portunus integrifrons, Ed%o., Indian Ocean. 

Lupea Tranquebarica, Edw., Asiatic seas, Tranquebar. 

Isi Sub-genus, Lupees nageuses. 

L. Pelagica, Edie., Bed Sea, Indian Ocean. 

L. sanguinolenta, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

Tj. lobifrons, Edw., East Indies. 

L. granulata, Edw., Mauritius. 

L. gladiator, Edw., Indian Ocean. 


Thalamita. 

Isi Suh-genu$, Thalamitse quadrilateros. 
Thalamita admete, Edw., Bed Sea, Indian Ocean. 

T. Chaptalii, Edw., Bed Sea. 

T. crenata, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

T. prymna, Edw., Australia. 

2d Siib-genus, Thalamitae hexagonales. 

T. crucifera, Edte., Indian Ocean. 

T, annulata, Edw., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

T. natator, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

T. truncata, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

T. callianassa, Edte., Indian Ocean. 

T. erythrodactyla, Edw., Australia. 

Podophthalmus vigil, Ed'w., Indian Ocean. 

Thelpheusa Indica, Edw., Coromandel coast. 

T. chaperon arrondi, Q, and G. 

T. perlata, Edw., Cape of Good Hope. 

T. Leschenaudiij j&oJw,, Pondicherry. 

Tribe, Gccarcinje. 

Cardisoma carnifex, Edw., Pondicherry. 

Gecarcinus lagosfcoma, Q. and G., Australia. 

G. carnifex. 

G. hirtipes. 

Tribe, Pinuotlieriens, Edw. 

Elaraena mathsei, Edw., Bed Sea, Mauritius. 
Hymenosoma orbiculare, Edw., Gape of Good Hope. 
Myctiris longicarpis, Edw., Australia. 

Doto siilcatus, Edw., Red Sea. 

Ocypodiens. 

Ocypoda cordimana, , Mauritius. 

O. Fabricii, Edio., Oceanica. 

O. ceratophtbalma,A'd^m, Egypt, Mauritius, N. Holland. 
O. brevicornis, Edw., E. Indies. 

O. macrocera, Edw., E. Indies, Brazil. 

Gelasimus forceps, A'dlztf., Australia. 

G. tetragonon, Edte., Bed Sea, Mauritius. 

G. cordxformis, Edw., Australia, 

G. chlorophthalmus, Edw., Mauritius, 

G. annulipes, Edw., Indian seas. 

Tribe, Gonoplaciens. 

Gonoplax rliomboide8, .®5?2ZJ., Ocean, Mediterranean. 
Macrophthalmus transversus, 14?., Pondicherry. 

M. par vimanus, jE^c^w., Mauritius. 

M. depressus, Edw., Red Sea. 

Oleistotoma Leachii, Edw., Bed Sea. 

Tribe, Grapsoidiens. 

Sesarma tetragona, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

S. Indica, Edw., Java. 

S. quadrata, %®^w, Pondicherry. 

Gyclograpsus punctatus, Edia., Indian Ocean. 

0. Audouinii, Edw., New Guinea. 

C. quadridentatus, Edw., New Holland, 

0. sexdentatus, Edw., New Zealand. 

0. Gaimardii, Edw., New Holland. 
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0. octodentatus, Edw.y King Island. 

C. Latreillii, Edw,.i Mauritius. 

O. renicilger, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

C. pallipes, Edw.^ New Holland. 

Grapsus strigosus, Ed'W., Ked Sea, Indian Ocean, New 
Holland. 

G. variegatus, New Holland, CMli. 

G. messor, Ed%o.^ Red Seaj, Indian Ocean. 

G. plicatus, Edw ^ , Sandwicli Islands. 

Plagusia clavimana, New Holland, New Zealand, 

, Vanicoro. ' 

P. tomentosa, Ediv , , Cape of Good Hope, Chili. 

P. depressa, .©iw., Indian Ocean, China, N. Guinea. 

P. squamosa, AWlio., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian Ocean. 
Varuna iitterata, jESiiw., Indian Ocean. 

Earn. Oxystomes, 

Calappe lopIios, ©c??i?., Indian seas. 

C. gallus, Mauritius. 

C. cristata, Asiatic seas. 

C. tuberculata, ©c^?a., B. Archipelago. 

C. fGrnicata, ©rf'i£?., Indian seas. 

Orithyia mamillaris, Edw.^ China seas. 

Leucosia urania, ©ii 2 y., New Guinea. 

L. eraniolaris, ©dw., Indian coasts. 

Myra f ugax, Edw , , Red Sea, J ava. 

Oreophorus horridiis, Edw.^ Bed Sea. 

Philyra scabriuscula, Indian seas, 

P. globulosa, Leach. 

Arcania erinaceus, Edio . , Indian seas. 

Ixa canaliculata, Edio., Mauritius. 

Nursia Hardwickii, Ediv.t India. 

N. granulata, ©o?'U)., Red Sea. 

Tribe f Oorystiens. 

Iphis sejitem-spinosa, Edw.y Indian seas. 

Nantilocorystes ocellatus, Edw.^ Cape of Good Hope. 
Dorippe quadridentata, Indian Ocean. 

D. sima, ©dlw., Indian coasts. 

D. astuta, ©dio., Asiatic seas. 

Cajjhyra Rouxii, ©cM, New Holland. 

©am. Apterures, ©c^m Dromiens. 

Dromia Rumphii, ©el?i?., E. Indies. 

D. fallax, ©dw., Matiritius. 

B. hirtissima, ©dm, Cape of Good Hope. 

B. caput mortuum, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

B. unidentata, ©di(?., Red Sea. 

Bynomene hispida, Edw., Mauritius. 

Tribe, Hoinolieiis. 

Lomis liirta, Edw., Australia. 


Tribe, Pactoliens. 

Ranina dentata, Edw., Indian seas, Mauritius. 

Fam. Pterygurcs. Tribe, Hippiens. 
Albunea symnista, Edio.., Asiatic seas. 

Romipes tostudinarius, Edw., New Holland. 
Hippa Asiatica, Edw,, Asiatic seas, 

Pagurus cristatus, Edw., New Zealand. 

P. deformis, Edw., Mauritius, Seychelles. 

P. piiiictulatus, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

P. ajfEnis, Edw., Ceylon. 

P. sanguinolentus, Q. and G. 

P. setifer, Edw. , New Holland. 

P. clibanarius, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

P. crassimanus, Edw., South Seas. 

P. tibicen, Ed%o., South Seas. 

P, elegans, Q. and G., New Ireland. 

P. anicuius, Edio., Mauritius, 

P. gonagrus, Edw., China. 

P. piloBus, Edio., New Zealand. 

P. frontalis, Q, and G., New Holland. 

P, gamianus, Edw., Cape of Good Hoi>c. 

P, miles, ©dm, coasts of India. 

P. custos, ©dm, coasts of India. 

P. diaphanus, ©d?(j., Oceanica. 

P. hungarus, Fair., India, Najdes. 

Cenobita clypeata, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

0, rugosa, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

C. spinosa, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

0, perlata, Edio., South Seas. 

Birgus latro, ©dm, Asiatic seas. 

B. elongata, Edw., New Zealand. 

B, Lamarckii, ©dm, New Ireland, 
dentata, ©dm, Jawa. 


CBUSTACEA. 

B. Asiatica, ©dm, Mauritius. 

B. maculata, ©dm, New Ireland. 

B. sculpta, Edw., Java. 

B. pisum, ©dm, China. 

Tribe, Scyllariens. 

Scyllarus rugosus, Edw., Pondicherry. 

S. squamosus, Edw,, Mauritius. 

Themis orientalis, Edio., Indian Ocean. 

Ibacus Peronii, Edw., Australian seas. 

I. antarcticus, ©dm, Asiatic seas. 

Palinurus Lalandii, ©dm. Cape of Good Hope. 

P. fasciatus, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

P. ornatus, ©dm., Indian seas. 

P, sulcatus, Edw. , Indian coasts. 

P. penicillatus, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

P, dasypus, ©dm., Indian seas. 

Fam. Thalassiniens. 

Glaucothoe Peronii, ©dm., seas of Asia. 

Tribe, Gasterohranchides. 

CalKanidea typa, Q. and G., New Ireland, 

Callianisea elongata, Edio., Marriannes. 

Fam. Astaciens. 

Homarus Gapensis, Edio., Cape of Good Hope. 

Fam. Salicoques. Tribe, Alplieens. 
Alpheus brevirostris, Edw., New Holland. 

A. ventrosus, Edw., Mauritius. 

A. bidens, Edio., Asiatic seas. 

A. chiragricus, Edw, , Asiatic seas. 

A. villosus, ©dm., N. Holland. 

A. frontalis, Edw., New Holland. 

Pontonia macrophthalma, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

P. armata, Edw., New Ireland. 

P. enfiiee, Edw., Ceylon, Yanicoro, 

Palemoniens, 

Hippolyte veiitricosus, Edw., Asiatic seas. 

H. Quoyanus, ©¥m., New Guinea. 

H. sjumfrons, ©dm., New Zealand. 

H. s|)micaudus, ©dm. , New Holland. 

H. gibberosus, ©dm., New Holland, 

H. marmoratus, Edw., Oceanica. 

Rhynchocinetes typus, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

Palemon natator, ©dm., Indian Ocean, on Gulf wood. 
P. longirostris, ©dm., Ganges mouth. 

P. carcinus, ©dm., Ganges mouth. 

P. ornatus, Edio., Amboyna, Waigyoii. 

P. Lamarrei, ©dm., Bengal coasts.' 

P. Tmnquebariciis, Fahr., Tranquebar. 

P. hirtimamia. ©dm. . Mnninf-ina 


P. hirtimanus, ©dm., Mauritius. 

Tribe, Peneens. 

Sfcenopus hispidus, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

PeiiiBus canaMculatua, ©dm., Celebes, Mauritius, 

P. monoceros, ©dm., India. 

P. Indicus, ©dm., Coromandel. 

P. monodon, ©dm., Indian coasts. 

P. aiSnis, ©dm., Malabar, 

I P. brevicornis, ©dm., Indian coasts, 

; P. crassicornis, Edw., Indian coasts. 

Pencils styiiferus, Edw., Bombay. 

Oplophorus typus, ©dm., N. Guinea. 

! Acetes Indicus, ©dm., Ganges mouth. 

Order, Stomatopodes. 

Fam, Caridioides. 

Order, Stomapodes. 

Bucifer Reynaudii, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

L. typus, ©dm., Indian Ocean? 

Phyllosoma communis, Edw., African and Indian seas 
P. stylifera, Edw., Indian Ocean. 

I P. affinis, ©ym., New Guinea seas. 

P. clavicornis, ©dm., African and Indian seas. 

P. longicornis, Edw., New Guinea* 

P. Preycinetii, ©dm., New Guinea. 

P. laticomis, ©dm., Indian seas, 

P. Indica, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

Phyllosoma brevicornis, ©dm., African and Indian seas. 
P. stylicomis, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

Phlias serratus, Edw., Port Jackson, Malonines. 

I Anisopus duhius, ©dm., Mauritius? 

I Amphito© Indica, ©dm., Indian Ocean. 

; A. Reynaudii, ©dm., Cape of Good Hope. 

A. Gaimardii, ©dm., New Holland. 
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A. costata, JSdw,^ Bourbon. 

A. Ermannii, Edio,, tiiermal waters of Kamtscbatka. 

Hyperxnes. Ordinaires. 

Vibilia Beronii, Edw,^ Asiatic seas. 

Pliorcus Eaynaudii, Edio,^ Indian Ocean. 

Daira Gabertii, Indian seas, 

Ancliylomera Blossevilleii, Edw,^ Indian seas. 

A. Hunterii, Edm,^ Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus piscator, Indian Ocean. 

0. armatus, Edio., Amboyna and Van Diemen’s Land. 
Obdee, Lcemodipodes. 

Earn, Caprelliens, or Lcemodipodes filiformes. 
Caprella scaura, Edio.y Mauritius. 

Cyamus erraticus, ona whale. 

0. ovalisj Edio.^ on a whale. 

C. gi'aoilis, Edw,^ on a whale. 

Oedee, Isopodes. 

Section^ Isopodes marcheurs. 

Fam^ Idoteides. TrihCi Idoteides arpenteuses, 
Idotea rugosa, Edw,^ Indian seas. 

1. Indica, Malabar coast. 

I. Peronii, Australia. 

I. Mrtipes, Edw., Cape of Good Hope. 

Asellotes. Wde, Asellotes homoxxodes, 
Ligia Brandtii, Edv)., Cape of Good Hope. 

2Vi6e, Cloportides terrestres. 

PorceUio truncatus, Mauritius, 


ORYPTOGAMIC PLANTS. 


Armadillo nigricans, Edw.^ Cape of Good Hope. 

A. flavescens, Edxo., Cape of Good Hope, 

Divisioiir, TYi;OsiEiirs. 

Section^ Isopodes nageurs, 

Spheromiens. 

Sphffiroma Quoiana, Edio., Yan Diemen’s Land, 

S. Gaimardii, Edio^j New Holland. 

S. pubescens, Edio., New Holland. 

S. armata, Edw,, New Zealand. 

S. dicantha, Edw^^ King Island. 

S. perforata, Ediu., St. Paul. 

Zuazare diademao, Leabh., New Holland. 

Cymodocea armata, Edw.^ Australia. 

Oerceis tridentata, Edw,, King Island, 

Fam. Cymothoadiens. Tribe, Oymothoadiens errans. 
Cirolana elongata, Edio., Ganges mouth. 

C. sculpta, Edxo., Malabar. 

Alitropus typus, Edm,y Bengal. 

A. aculeata, jSdMJ., Indian seas. 

Aniloora Capensis, Edm,, Cape of Good Hope. 

Livoneca Eaynaudii, Edw., Cape of Good Hope. 

L, Indica, Edio., Sumatra. 

Cymothoa Math®!, Edm., Seychelles. 

C. frontale, Edw,, Asiatic seas. 

0. trigonocephala, Edio., China, New Holland. 
a Banksii, Edw., Cape of Good Hope. 

Scctio’iif IsojJodes sedentahes, the Ex)icarides of Latreille. 
Legion, BranchioiJodes. 

Oebee, Phyllopodes. 

Fam. Apusieiis. 

Liiniiadia Mauri tiana, Edw., Mauritius, 

L. tetracera, Edw., Charkow. 

Oedee, Cypeoides oe Osteacoides. 
Cyprxdina Eeynaudii, Edw,, Indian Ocean. 

Oedee, Copepodes. 

Fam, Pontiens. 

SapMrina indicaior, Cape of Good Hope. 

S. fulgens, Edw., Atlantic, 

Fam. Monocles. 

Cyclops vulgaris, Edw., Bourbon. 

Suh-clasSi Crustaces suceurs. 

Oedee, Siphonostomes, 

Fam. Peltocephales. Tribe, Caligiens, 
taligus Kroyerii, Edw,, on a diodon. 

Ci ^utatus, Edw,, Indian seas. 

C. Pharaonis, Edw., Bed Sea, on a ch^etodon. 

•w T. , Fribe, Pandariens. 

Euryphorus Nordmannii, Edw,, Asiatic seas. 


Dinemoura afiSnis, Edw., Indian seas. 

D. ferox, Edw,, New Zealand. 

Pandarus pallidus, Edw. , Asiatic seas. 

P. dentatus, Tongataboo. 

Phyllophora cornuta, Edw., Tongataboo. 

Oedee, Lerneides. 

Fam. Chondracanthiens. 

Tucca imixressus, Edio., on a diodon. 

Lerneoceriens. 

Penellus Blainvillii, Edw., on Exoccetus volitans. 
Lerneonema Lesueiirii, Edw., on Exocoetus volitans. 

Order, Araneifoemes or Pychnogonides. 
Nymphum gracile, Edw., ocean coasts. 

Pallene ohiragrus, Edio., Bay of Jarvis, New Holland. 

. ^ Sub'Cl^ss, Xyphosmes. 

Limulus Moluccaniis, Edio. , Moluccas. 

L. longispina, Edw. , China, Japan. 

L. rotundicauda, Edio. , Moluccas. 

--- Tennanfs Ceylon ; ColUngwooTs Tr. of u 
Naturalist; Emj.Cyc.; Ainslie; MUne Edwards; 
Darwin; Hartwig; Bikmore. 

ORUTTENDEN, G. S, J., an officer of the 
In^n Navy, author of a Report on the Mijjartheza 
, ^ Somali, inhabiting the district forming 

N.E. point of Africa ; also of a Memoir on the 
Western and Eastern Tribes inhabiting the Somali 
Coast of N.E. Africa; also of a Jo^nal of an 
Excursion to Sanaa, the capital of Temen ; 
xMemom on the Edo, or Tribes of the N.E. Coast 
bomali Coast of Africa, Bombay, 1848, He was 
Icwely employed in surveying parts of the coasts 
01 the south of Asia. He wrote a journal of his 
into Dahar.— fjeo. Trans. 1844-46, 
1847-49; E.I. Marine Surveys. 

opening or strait separating 
Mascal Island from the Chittagong coast, north of 
the White Sandcliffs, which are in lat. 21° 17' to 
21° 24' N.— iJo7'55. 

CRYPSIRHINA VARTANS, a curious bronze- 
coloured magpie, common to Siam and Java. C. 
varians is the Phrenotria temia, Horsjieid, and 
common occurrence in the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, where its presence was first re- 

Blytk. 

CKIPIOCARYA, a genus of plants, all of 
them trees, of the natural order Lauraceas. 0. 

^oribimda, Nees, ' 

£ 0^1? ; 0. membranacea, Tkw., 
of Satogam, Ceylon, up to 2000 feet ; C. Wigbt^ 

sula of India; C. IS eilgherriensis, D. C., Peninsula 
ot India, are known species.---^ Voigt. 

/? ^'i^ORIBUNbA. iY,e.. 

0. Wightxana, j Golii-mora of . CeylOxV. 

This very large, fine tree is not uncommon in 
the moist forests of the Western Ghats and in 
Geylon, at elevations from 2000 up to 5000 feet • 
also in the Tmnevelly and Travancore ghats’ 
Malabar and S. Ganara. In Ceylon its timW is 

OErPTOGAMIC PLANTS of the S. and E 
oi Asia have been Httle studied. They include 
aorogens, bryogens, thallogens, and protophytes • 

and from 

the alg» fun^, inosses, and ferns, man deriva 
nutement and valuable products. Some form 
articles of commerce, particularly as food-plants, 
affor^g gelatinous and amylaceous matter, 
md being useful in medicine and the arts, 
ihe flowerless oryptogamic plants include the 
•©4o.'- 
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seaweeds, Porphyra, .sy?., laver; Ulva, sp.^ green 
Javer ; Laminaria, ,<?/?., tangle ; Alaria, sp.^ badder- 
locks ; Iridsea, sp., and Rhodymenia, sp.^ dulse. 

Ceylon moss is Plocaida Candida, and Pi. tenax 
is Chinese moss ; Gracillaria helminthocorton is 
Corsican moss, also the Laurencia obtusa. Aus- 
tralian moss is the Eucheuina speciosum ; the 
edible seaweed of Yalparaiso is Durvilleea utilis ; 

Spluerococcus lichenoides is found on the British 
coasts. Irish moss is Chondrus crispus and 
Gigartina mamillosa, and Cetraria Islandica is the 
Iceland moss. Several of the lichens furnish valu- 
able dyestuffs, particularly species of Lecanora, 

Rocella, and Borrera asneh. — Food^ 105; Situ- 
liionds, 

CRYPTOLEPIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Asclepiacese. C. elegans, C. 
grandiliora, 0. pauciflora, C. reticulata, and 0. 

Bacbananii occur in India. — W, Ic^; Voigt. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONIOA. D. Don. 

Cupressus Japonica, Thunh. 

The suji, or Japan cedar, a beautiful and greatly 
admired tree of Japan and K China, is a species 
of pine not unlike the araucaria of l^orfolk Islands 
and Brazil. Y^hen growing luxuriantly, it is 
highly ornamental, rising from the ground as 
straight as a larch, and sending out iinmerons 
side branches almost horizontally from the main 
stem, which again droop towards the ground in 
a graceful and weeping manner. It is the finest 
of all the trees of Japan, rising to 60 and 100 
feet high, and five feet in circumference at three 
feet from the ground. It is seen everywhere in 
the valleys, and up to 7000 feet on the mountains. 

The wood of the tree has a kind of twisted grain, 
and possesses great strength and durability. It is 
highly valued by the Chinese; and, from its beauty 
and straightness, is often used by the mandarins 
and priests for the long poles which are generally 
seen in front of their houses and temples. It is 
also well known and highly prized by the natives 
of Japan as an ornamental tree. It is a most con- 
spicuous tree, evidently in high favour "with the 
priests of Buddha, and well deserves to be so. It 
succeeds admirably in China, and has been intro- 
duced into England, where it is admired.-— Fe/-- 
tane's Wanderings^ p. 128; 2ka Dkivicis. pp. 10, 

212,304; F. von Mueller. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA GRANDIFLOILY R. B. 

Nerlum grandiflorum, iSojs. { Palay, . Maleal., Tam. 

A climbing plant belonging to the family Ascle- 
piadaceae. It is common in the south of India, and 
yields a fine silky fibre, capable of being spun into 
fine yarn, and of employment for many of the 
purposes to wdiicli flax is applicable, suited to the 
w'-eaving of different qualities of cloths. It seems 
to be a good substitute for flax, as it is soft, pliant, 
and susceptible of being split into the finest _ . 

threiids. The stalk contains a lai'ge percentage I 20th volume of the Asiatic Researches. ' See Pali, 
of fibre, besides yielding a milky juice, which CTESIAS, b.c. 440-370, a Greek of Cnidos, of 
solidifies into a gum-elastic of the nature of India : the Asclepiad tribe, a contemporary of Xenophon 
rubl.)er ; but it has not as yet been collected for j and Herodotus. He took service with the Greek 
the purposes of commerce, and it is doubtful if a I mercenaries ivho joined Gyi'us, son of Darius n., in 
siifhcient quantity could be obtained to render it ' his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes Mue- 
an article of trade. The small samples obtained inon, by whom he was taken prisoner at the battle 
answer well for rubbing out pencil marks from , of Cynaxa, B.c. 401, 41 miles from Babylon. He 
paper. Mr. Underwood made a fair attempt at . became physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of 
producing waterproof cloth by simply running tbe ; Persia, at whose court he resided for 17 years. Dur- 
juice over the cloth. — ill. K J. E. i ing his residence he was able to consult the public 

CRYPTOTHELEA CONSORTA, the wood ■ archives, and he compiled from them a history of 
moth. . the Persians and of their predecessors in the enipme 
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CRYSTAL. 

Oristal, . . . Fe., Sp. 

Krystall, .... Gee. 

Koreh, . . . . Heb. 

The word for crystal alluded to in Genesis xxxi. 40 
as ice, and in Job vi. 16 as frost, and the Hindi - 
Persic word Balur, seem to have been applied 
indifferently to ice and rock-crystal. Rock-crystal 
occurs abundantly in many parts of India, and 
that of the south of the Peninsula is known as 
vellum stone, from the place of its occun’ence. 
It is said that rock-crystal, if made red-hot, and 
plunged repeatedly into the tincture of cochineal, 
takes a ruby hue ; if into a tincture of i*ed sandal, 
it takes a deep red tint ; into tincture of saffron, 
a yellow like the topaz ; into a tincture of turnesol, 
a yellow like the topaz ; into juice of nerxDrum, ifc 
takes a deep violet like the amethyst ; and into a 
mixture of tincture of turnesol and saffron, it 
becomes an imitation of the emerald. Also by 
steeping the crystal in oil of turpentine, saturated 
with verdigris or spirits of wune, holding dragon’s 
blood or other coloured x'esins in solution, depth 
of tints are produced proportioned to the time of 
steeping. Crystals can be coloured if heated in a 
crucible wdth orpiment and arsenic. Crystals 
coloured red are false rubies, known in France as 
riibaces. Cups of rock-crystal were highly prized 
in ancient Rome; but even in Pliny’s time the price 
of agates, as he calls them, had began to fall, and 
now-a-days the Cambay stones formation is so 
extensive, that the principal use of Cambay stones 
is as studs, paper-cutters, knife-handies, and mur- 
rhine cups.-— p. 178. See Cambay. 

CSHITIJA, Oaesha. Sansk. The horizon; also 
the sine of an arc referred to the horizon, used for 
finding the ascensional difference. — K<da 

SanJcalita. 

CSOMA DE KOROS. Alexander Csoma de 
j lAoros %vas a highly learned Hungarian philo- 
logist, who died in 1842 on the Himalaya. A 
memoir of him appeared in the BL As. Trans. 
1841. He bequeathed Es. 5000 to the AvSiatic 
Society of Bengal. He resided in Kiinawar, 
and at Ladakh and Kanum, from 1828, for the 
sake of studying the language of the country. 
An account of Gerard’s interview with him 
appeared in the Gleanings in Science, 1829, i. p. 
llO. He wrote a Geographical Xotice of Tibet 
in BL As. Trans. 1833, i. 121, The Buddhist 
religious works of Tibet, brought to notice by 
him, are the Tanjur, which consists in its differ- 
ent editions of 100, 102, and 108 folio volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct works. The Tanjur 
consists of 225 volumes folio, each weighing from 
4 to 5 lbs. in the edition of Pekin ; but an edition 
has also been published at Lhassa and other 
places ; of these De Koros gave an analysis in the 
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CTESIPHOK 


CUBERO. 


of Asia. He also wrote an account of India and 
its productions, but the absurd exaggerations and 
fables which this contains have caused all his other 
works to be viewed with suspicion. He is likewise 
accused of being led, by extreme jealousy of 
Herodotus, into direct mis-statements, that he 
might contradict that historian. Aristotle more 
than once declares him to be unworthy of credit ; 
and modern critics have generally agreed to reject 
altogether, or to receive with great reserve, all his 
assertions. Yet Diodorus Siculus and several 
ancient authors appear to have followed and 
trusted him ; and it may be observed that whilst 
mere travellers’ tales and vulgar traditions were 
probably the only sources of his Indian marvels, 
written records and monuments may have fur- 
nished him with well-authenticated historical facts, 
to assist him in compiling the history of the 
country in which he resided, and of which he had 
a personal knowledge. Unfortunately, of his 
history very little remains, except the names of 
kings. Much relating to Assyria, contained in the 
works of others, was, however, undoubtedly copied 
from him. Ctesias and Isidore both mention a 
statue pillar of Semiramis at Baptane, but these 
and the Syriac inscriptions have disappeared. 
Ctesias mentions the use of swords as lightning 
conductors. — SmiiJi's Dictionary of Gr, a7id Bom. ; 
Ytile^ Cathay., i. p. 89 ; Layard^ Nineveh, L p. 15. 

OTESIPHON. The Babylonian emx>ire was sub- 
verted by Cyrus, who is said to have taken the 
capital by turning the course of the Euphrates, and 
marching his troops along the bed of the river into 
the centre of the city. The walls and temple of Belus 
are said to have been demolished by Xerxes on 
his return from the Grecian expedition ; but if so, 
they must have been rebuilt, as they were stand- 
ing in the time of Alexander. After the build- 
ing of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Babylon became 
gradually deserted ; and we learn from St. Jerome 
that the space within the walls was converted by 
the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park. 
Prom this period wc cease to hear of Babylon as 
a city ; but, notwithstanding that so many ages of 
barbarism and ignorance have passed away, tradi- 
tion >still continues to identify both its name and 
situation. The town of Plilleh is said by the 
people of the country to be built on the site of 
Babel ; aud some gigantic ruins, still to be seen 
in its vicinity, are believed to be remains of 
that ancient metropolis. Prom her fallen towers 
have arisen not only all the present cities in her 
vicinity, hut others which, like herself, are long 
ago gone down into the dust. Since the days of 
Alexander, we find four capitals at least built 
out of her remains, — Seleucia by the Greeks, 
Ctesiphon by the Parthians, A1 Modain by the 
Persians, and Kufa by the Khalifs,— with towns, 
villages, and caravansaris without number. The 
ruins of Ctesiphon are to be seen on the eastern 
shore of the Tigris, 18 miles south of Baghdad; 
and immediately opposite to it the ramparts and 
fosse of the Grecian city of Seleucia, which after- 
wards becoming identified with the former under 
the name of Coche, they assumed, when thus 
united, the epithet of A1 Modain, or the cities. 
Ctesiphon was most admirably situated, on a sort 
of peninsula formed by a sudden flexure of the 
Tigris, which must have embraced the greatest 
part of the town. Its foundation, however, can 
hardly he ascribed to any particular person, as it 


would seem to have increased gradually, during a 
succession of many years, from a camp to a city. 
Pacoras, supposed to he Grodes, king of the 
Parthians, and contemporary with Anthony, is 
thought to be the first who surrounded it with 
walls, and made it the capital of the Parthian 
empire. It was sacked, together with Seleucia, by 
the generals of Marcus Aurelius, a.b. 165, and 
afterwards by the emperor Severus. It became the 
favourite winter residence of the powerful suc- 
cessors of Artaxerxes, from whom it was taken 
by Said, the general of the khalif Omar, a.d. 
637. The capital was taken by assault, and the 
tumultuous resistance of the people gave a keener 
edge to the sabres of the Mahoraedans, who 
shouted with religious transport, ‘This is the 
white palace of Ohosroes I this is the promise of 
the Apostle of God 1 ’ The sack of Ctesiphon was 
followed by its desertion and gradual decay. Tlie 
Arabs disliked the air and situation of the xDlace, and 
Omar was advised by his general to remove the 
seat of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates *, and little now remains but part of the 
palace of Chosroes, called Tak-i-Kesra, the Arch 
of Chosroes. It is seen from afar on the ifiain, 
and presents a front of 300 feet in length by 160 
in depth, having in its centre a vaulted hall 106 
feet in height to the top of the arch, the span of 
which is 85 feet. The Ali Capi at Isfahan, and 
gates of the palace of Dehli, sink into insignificance 
beside the Tak-i-Kesra. The city walls, which 
appear to have been of very great thickness, may 
also be traced to a considerable distance on both 
banks of the river. The names of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon are very frequently confounded by the 
early Christian writers; but the cities stood on 
opposite sides of the river Tigris, and were built at 
different periods. Mr. Jackson, when proceeding 
up the Tigris in 1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesi- 
phon , which that river had considerably undermined. 
There were visible a great many earthen jars, some 
half-exposed, others ready to fall into the river. 
Captain Mignon dug into the sides and bases of 
many of the mounds at the Tak-i-Kesra, and 
found their foundations invariably composed of 
the fire-burnt brick. — Layard, Nineveh, i. x>* 242; 
Kmieir'^s GeograjyMcal Memoir, pp. 253-54, 273), 
274; Powder's Travels; J, B, FraseYs Travels. 
CUBEBS, Piper cubeba. 


Kababah, 
Sin-baii-ka-ra-wa, 
Peh-ching-kia, . 
Drimki mirchi, . 
Kabab-chini, . 
Kximunkus, . 


Aeab. 

Buem. 

OhIxV. 

Hixd. 

jj 

Jav, 


Lada barekor, , Malay. 
Timmue, . . . Xepal. 
Sughanda-marichiijSANsK. 
■Walgu-meris, . . Bingh. 
Val-mullaghii, . , TAir. 
Chalava mirrialu, . ^'el. 
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The cubeb pepper of commerce is stated to be 
the fruits of Piper cubeba and P. caricum, both of 
them natives of Java, to which island their cultiva- 
tion appears to be confined. Dumki mirchi and 
lada barekor, meaning ‘ tailed pepper,’ are derived 
from the appearance of the dried fruit, which has 
always the footstalk adhering to it'. — Irvint ; 
Crawfurd's Diet. p. 117. 

CUBERO. Don Pedro Sehastiano Cuhero, 
author of the Peregrinacion de la Mayor Parte 
del Mondo, publislied at Saragossa 1688. He 
set out about 1650 from Moscow, with the 
Russian ambassador, to the court of Persia. 
From Ormuz he siiiled to Damayn (Daman?), 
Surat, and Goa, where he founerthe capital of 
Portuguese x\sia in a state of miserable decay, 
and its trade almost in the hands of the Dutch, 



En lisli, ^wedes, and Danes. From Goa lie Hierococcyx varius, YM. C. afer of Africa, 

sailed to Masulipatam, and tlience to Malacca, idsicolor, Eudynamis orientalis, L. 

already m the hands of the Dutch, and on to Vigors. E. Flindersii, N. Zealand. 

Mamlla, ^vlxere he took ship across the Pacific to r ttS “if 

CUBE SPAR, or crystalline carbonate of lime, LSlS"’ I 

ot good quality occurs in Nellore, Kurnool, and ^odgson. z. diardi of Malacca. 

Oiiddapah. It is used for mounting microscopic ^S'ahris, Horsfield. Phceiiicophaus x^yrrhoee- 

objects, and as a source of verv lonre lime ’^“Tsocoooyx Hodgsoni, phalus, Ceylon. 

OU Ell, the Himii liat’ii. A measure of C. xanthorhynchus, 
length, iipm the point of the elbow to the point Malayanus. Suh-Fam. Centropodinae. 

of the middle finger. The Egyptians made use S* , Centropns rufipennis, IlL 

of the cubit measure, divided into six band- melanoleucos, C. viridis, Scopoli. 

breadths, or twenty-four fincws nnrl nkn nf Taccocua sirkee, Grag. 

r.,.1 o.kt wlb/oonsiS-rfC W SS?' J £SS,"S.f““- 

and a iiandbreadtb over. ^ The royal cubit con- serratns of Africa. T. affinis, Mgt?C 

tamed twenty English inclies and two-tbiiTls. Cuculus canorus is the cuckoo of Europe, Asia 

itvlLi made iise of the same measure, for Africa, J^Ialay countries, and common in the 

mngtii, ot a cubit and a bandbreadtb. The Himalaya, visiting the plains during the cold 
Egyptians measured long distances by the Schfe- Beason. The noisy koel is remarkable for the 
mis oi about 6 miles in length. Land was dissimilar colours of the sexes, and for paraslti- 
measured by the aroura or half-acre, which, if cally laying in the nests of the crow'. The coucol 
measured a hundred cubits on each side, or^ crow -pheasant, is another noisy and con- 
lliata measup nearly the same was in use from spicuous bhxl wherever there is a little iuno-ie 

we learn from the size of the Ehsenicophaus callirhynchus is one of the finest 

pyramids. Exactly such was the enhit naed known cneknaa T+a KUi 4a /%-p o — 


™ . ■'.^1 ■'cz-'-.v. uixcuujrixiai X./'. 

H. sparvenoides, Vigors. E. Flindersii, N. Zealand. 

I ol^hasia nigra, BIgth, Zanclostomns tristis, Bess. 
F. tenmrostris, Gt'ag, Z. viridirostris, Jerdon. 

I. meruiina, Alalayana. Z. Javanicusj Burma. 

Surmculus dicruroides, Z. Suniatranus. 

Hodgmn. Z. diardi of Malacca, 

b. Ingiibns, Morsfield. Phceiiicophaus pyrrhoee- 

Chrysococcyx Hodgsoni, phalus, Ceylon. 

y^ioore, P. curvirostris, Burma. 

C. lucidus of Australia. P. callirhynchus, 

0. xanthorhynchus, EoTsf» 

0. Malayanus. Sub-Fam. Centropodinae. 

0. Basalis. Centropus rufipennis, IlL 

ooccystes melanoleucos, C. viridis, Bcojooli. 

Gmeiin. Taccocua sirkee, Grag. 

0. coromandus, Linn, q\ Leschenaultii, Lesson, 

C. glandanus. T. infusbata, Blnth, 

C. serratus of Africa. T. affinis, Blgth. 

Cuculus canorus is the cuckoo of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, ]\Ialay countries, and common in the 
liimalaya, visiting the plains during the cold 
season. The noisy koel is remarkable for the 
dissimilar colours of the sexes, and for paraslti- 
caliy laying in the nests of the croiv. The coucol, 
or^ crow -pheasant, is another noisy and con- 


pjiapnds. Exactly such was the cubit used in ^^liown cuckoos. Its bill is of a brilliant yellow 

nve smaller pyramids of Gizeh. — red, and black.-— See Birds ’ 

W /mvOx M sorie^^^ CUCUMBER, Ouenmis sativus. 

/„ Kusaja . . . Eibab. j Khokra, . . . .Him 

^7* ^ XT . Goiicombre, . . , . Fe. Cetrinolo; Cocomeri, Ir. 

OUEYA KikjVflA, from Cubja, the spine, of Exurken, ... . Geh. Cohomhro; Pepino, . Sp. 


. . .5 -.4.V.XXX VXiC SUiUt;, V 

the virgin, Kanya, a name of Eanouj. 

CECHHOURA,a small Eajput clan of Gorakh 
pur.— 


The cucumber (Cuciimis sativus) is grown from 
seed at all seasons. The plants should never be 
too close. It thrives in ail parts of India, and 


' Punnw ATTA 11 X 1 -n • • i tmives ill ail parts of India, and 

kUOHWAHA, a celebrated Rajput tribe. The grows with much or little water: and, if xaliowed 

n who claim descent fo climb over sticks or trellis- work, is out of the 

irom Gush, second son of Rama, king of Ayodhya, “way of jackals and porcupines, who are fond of 


wuoix, Dcouuu »uu 01 ±\ama, xmgot Ayodhya, w<iy oi jacKais and porcupines, who are fond of 
who migTated and built the fort of Rotas, on the Iruit. The natives grow them in their fields 
Au.^hentic history commences in a.d. 291 ih the cold season, amongst grain and pulse of 
with Baja A ola, who founded Narwar or Nishidr. various sorts, and in the sandy beds of rivers 
Amber or Dmidliwar, the early capital of Jeypore, dwriog the hot weather. The cucumber of Nuin- 
was built by Joy fcingh, and was a city of great ^ers xi. 5 is the Cucumis melo, the melon, 
architectural beauty,— 7h?i; Thomas- Prinsep's Cucumber Seed Oil 

" BIal. Villerikai yennai, . Tam. 

OLtlhERATrlEEAICA. ahmun-bm-mimak, . „ Dosa kaia luma, . Tel, 

iloom ; Gingerbread tree. | Hypkeno coriacca, GarZ. j 

Cliimiisof it occur near lliebes, in Hpper Egypt. clear, edible oil, obtained by expression from 
its stem, instead of growing without branches of Cucurbita pepo and C. melapepo. 

iikc other palms, forks two or three times, thus ^ Ihc Giicumis genus of plants belongs to the 


Jissnming the ajjpearance of a pandanns. The Cucurbitao 
fruit is about the size of an orange, angular goe of Sin 
irregularly formed, of a reddish colour, and has a ‘ C. c 

spongy, tasteless, but nutritions rind. The albu- for 

men of the seed is hard and semi-transparent, cuen 

and is turned into beads and other little orna- ‘‘^^poh by a 
ments. Its brown mealy rind resembles diKmr- which, alik 
bread. — Eng. Cgc. p. 38i). ® on the ieav 

CLGUBALL’b DRABA. Gcertner, A plant of Eni 

vegetation of Kedarnath.— GUCUM; 

X -1 cuckoo family of birds, is Betikli {musi 

OI the tribe bcansores. Their outer toe is versa- Tha-ldiwa-h] 
tile, usually turned back. They mostly live on 
insects, a few on fruit. Some hatch their own 
eggs in nests constmeted by themselves, others UmS 
rleposit their eggs in the neste of other birds. 5“^! 
liiis family is divided as under 

SnbEnm. Cnciilinre, !C. Himalayanus Vimms . 

I rue cuckoos, ll^u'asite j 0. i)olioeephalus’, 

^ 1 0 . fc^omieratii, Latham. Roxburgh ( 

^Europe jU. iniyoptcnis, GoalcL tropical Im 


The Gucumis genus of plants belongs to the 
vucurbituceie. U. ciciitrisutuiSj Stocktij the Wim- 
gee of Sind, has an edible fruit about 0 inches 
long. 0. conomon, Thiaib., an annual of Japan 
is used for preseiTes. 

Ihe cucumber family of plants is largely preyed 
upon by a twelve-spotted species of the ladybird, 
which, alike in the grab and perfect state, feeds 
on tbe leaves and flower-buds. — Taffreii; Irvine- 
^ oigt ; 'Eng. Cyc. ; W- Ic. ; Voii Mueller. ’ 
CUCUMIS MELO. Linn. Melon, musk melon. 
BetiHUimMkmelon), Ae. lEaka-kaia, . . JLileai,! 


fSr 11 ' i i! ■ . . JllALEAt, 

Tlja-l^wa-limw£e, Bukm. Gilas: Gir.asa, . . Pavi. 
a Tien-kwa;Hiang-kwa,CH. Sarda; Paliz, . .Posht 
a ’■ .. Ghidi-o, .... Sinp! 

^ Kharbuzeh, Hind., Pees. Rata komadu, . . Singh 
b Labo-frangi, . Malay. Mulam, . . Tam., Tel'. 
!■ The native country of this valuable plant is 
uuluiOTvn. Linnseus says Tartary, but he does 
not give his authority. De Candolle says Asia : 
Roxbuigh only knew it in a cultivated state in 
tropical India ; and Professor Royle seems] un- 
acquainted with any wild station for it in the 
851 


CUBE SPAR. 


CUCUMIS MELO. 



CUGUMIS MOMORDrOA. 

Himalaya regions. Ifc is cultivated in Persia and 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, and all over India. 
From time immemorial Kashmir has been famous 
for the excellence and abundance of its melons, 
which form a staple article of the food of the 
inhabitants ; and the melons of Multan and Jhang 
are excellent. Dr. J. L. Stewart says that this 
fruit rapidly degenerates if sown in the i^lains. 
In Kabul it thrives, and is in perfection in October 
and November, when the first frost touches the 
plant. It is largely taken for sale to Peshawur. 

CUGUMIS MOMORDICA. RoxK 
C. miiricatus, Willd. i Momordica sativa, Boxb, 
Beno, Kakari; KarkatakaijTAM. 
Hind. Pedda dosa kaia, . Tel. 
Panj. Mullu dosa kaia, . „ 


Phunti, . , 
Phunt ; Tuti, 
Kakra, 


Cultivated throughout India ; when young, is a 
good substitute for the common cucumber. Seeds 
occasionally ground into a meal. When the 
fruit is ripe, if eaten with a little sugar, it is little 
inferior to the melon, and reckoned very whole- 
some ; natives use it in curries, — Eoxb, 
CUGUMIS PUBESCENS. WiUd, 

0. maderaspatanus, Roxb. 


Fowl’s cucumber, . Eng. 
Kakri, Bun-gumuk, Hind. 
Raushanak, . . , Pees. 


Kusud, .... Aeab. 
KAukari, .... Duke, 
Fakus, . . . Egypt. 
Kira, also Susa, . Hind. 
Antimun, Timmun, Mal. 
Mullen velleri, , Maleal. 
Khira, .... Panj. 


Khiyar, . ... Pees. 
Mutrulla, Sookasa, Sansk. 
Bata keekari, . .Singh. 
Pipingya, . . . 

Mulu releri, 

Yellerikai, . 

Dosa kaia, . 


Tam. 


Tel. 


This is commonly grown and largely used all 
over India, but most Europeans find it difficult 
to digest. Cucumbers of the G. sativus and C. 
utilissimus are consumed in immense quantities 
by the Karens and Burmans, who seem to prefer 
them large and yellow, rather than pluck them 
when green and tender. The seeds of this and 
of C. utilissimus are considered cooling. 

CUGUMIS TUBEROSUS. Heyne, 

Adulay kai, . . . Tam. 1 Casara kaia, . . . Tel. 
Nellay pikii, . , . „ j 

This is a pot vegetable, eaten by the people in 
curry. It grows wild in cotton soils of North 
Tinnevelly. It is very prolific, and on waste 
lands, headlands, etc., in great abundance. A 
coolie load of tubers gives six large measures of 
fine flour, considered by the natives a most 
excellent breadstuff. One measure of the flour 
is considered equal to two measures of the Panicum 
glossarium, which latter is the staple food of 
North Tinnevelly. The tubers are washed and 
peeled, then bruised on a rough stone, after which 
ifc is washed precisely like arrowroot, the washing 
extending over seven or eight days, when the 
starch is dried in the sun. The flour is almost 


GUOURBITACEyE. 

as white as arrowroot; it is reduced to conjee 
quite as easily, by pouring boiling water upon a 
spoonful or two which has been first moistened 
with cold water. The fruit, a small capsule used 
in sweetmeats, is known as the Adully.~i?o.r/;. ; 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in Agii-Kort. Soc. Pro. 1862. 

CUGUMIS UTILISSIMUS. Eoxh. 
Kiza-ut-tanl, . . Aeab. 

Kanknr, also Karkfci,BENG. 

Tha-khwa, , . . Bukm. 

Gurkel lange, . . Gee. 


Kakri, Kakni, . . Hind. 
Khyar-i-badrang, . Pees. 
Dosa, Nakka dosa, Tel. 


Chibbiir, , ... SiND. 

Kekri, . ... Singh. 
Kodi, Nella budinga, Tel. 

Grows wild in South India, in the Panjab, 
Hindustan, Bengal, and the Peninsula. Its small 
fruit! is eaten by the natives, though they do not 
cultivate the plant ; on ripening it becomes aro- 
matic. — Roxb.; Voigt; Stewart; Irvine. 

Cucumis dudain, Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon, 
is a native of Persia, and produces a fruit varie- 
gated with green and orange, and oblong unequal 
green spots ; when full ripe it becomes yellow, and 
then whitish. It has a very fragrant vinous 
musky smell, and a whitish, flaccid, insipid pulp. 

CUCUMIS SATIVUS. Linn. Cucumber. 


Cultivated throughout India ; and Dr. Stewart 
has seen it at 6000 feet, on the Ravi, in the hills. 
This gourd attains 2 or 2^ feet, and is stated to 
reach the extraordinary length of 5 feet. When 
ripe, if carefully gathered and suspended, it will 
keep good for several months, from which circum- 
stance they are valuable for long voyages. It is 
pickled when half grown. The seeds, like those 
of the other cucurbitaceous fruits, contain much 
farinaceous matter, blended with a large portion 
of mild oil. The natives dry and grind them into 
a meal, which they employ as an article of diet ; 
they also express a mild oil from them, which 
they use in food and to burn in their lamps. 
The seeds are highly nourishing, and well deserving 
of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on 
them at present. The powder of the toasted seeds 
mixed with sugar is said to be a powerful diuretic, 
and serviceable in promoting the passage of sand 
or gravel. In Roxburgh’s time, in the Guntur 
Circar, these seeds formed a considerable branch 
of commerce.— -Roa’5. ; Cal. Ex. 1862 ; Honig. 

CUCURBITA, a genus of the Ciicurbitacese, 
which includes all pumpkins, gourds, squashes, 
and vegetable marrow, and of these there are 
innumerable varieties. 

G. moschata, Duchesne^ is the musky gourd. 

C. melopepo, Linn.., the squash gourd, can be 
stored for months. It is supposed to be a variety 
of C. pepo. 

C. pepo, Linn., the pumpkin, is largely grown 
in particular localities. Its naturalization in 
desert tracts would be a boon. 

C. aurantia. — ? Yin-kwa, Chin. A deep 
golden-coloured gourd of Cheh-kiang. It is rather 
more tender than the other species. 

0. lobata. Tinda, Panj. In the Panjab this is 
a small round gourd when young, at which time 
it makes a most delicious vegetable for the table , 
the fruit is not bigger than a small tuimip. — 
Powell ; Eng. Cyc. ; Smith. 

CUCURBITACE-^, a natural order of climb- 
ing^ or creeping plants, the gourd tribe, chiefly 
natives of hot countries, ranged by Meisner under 
35, and by Endlieher under 28 genera. Of these, 
there occur in Egypt, Abyssinia, and Aiubia 8, 
in Astracan and Persia and the Levant 3, in 
China and Japan 5, and in the East Indies 160 
species, of which 46 are natives of India, — ach- 
mandra, benincasa, bryonia, bryonopsis, citrullus, 
coccinia, cucumis, cucurbifca, erythropaliim, her- 
petospermum, gymnopetalum, karivia, laginaria, 
luffa, melothria, momordica, mukia, piiogyne, 
sicyos, trichosanthes, Zehneria. Some of the 
species afford cathartics of remarkable power, 
others have useful edible fruits. The fruit varies 
much in size, form, and external characters, but 
is generally fleshy within, and its pulp is often so 
saturated with water that it cannot bo dried. 
The roots of most of the order contain starch, 


CUOTJRBITA MAXIMA. 



often associated with an acrid poisonons matter, 
which can be separated by washing the powdered 
root with water, in which the acrid matter dis- 
solves, while the starch is left. The seeds of most 
of the^ order are of a mild sweet taste, give good 
emulsions with water, and yield a fixed oil by 
expression. Few of the plants of this order are 
inigenous in Europe. In tropical countries this 
order gives the inhabitants a large portion of their 
food, which it often affords of the finest quality 
in the most arid deserts, or on barren swamps and 
islands. In Persia, China, and Kashmir, they 
are cultivated on the lakes, on the fioating col- 
lections of weeds common in these localities ; in 
India they are very abundant, either in the wild 
or cultivated state. According to Dr, A. Hunter, 
the CucurbitaceiB abound in fibres of great length. 
The following are the chief dietetical species : — 
Ciicurbita maxima. The seeds yield oil by expression, 
and are considered cooling. 

C. ovifera, iS. Vegetable marrow. 

Benincasa cerifera, Beetha. 

Ottcurnis melo, melon, Knrbooza. Seeds oily, and 
readily become rancid. 

C. Madaraspatensis, Eoxb. FI. Ind. iii. p. 723. 

0. patescens, wild, common near Saharnnpur ; becomes 
aromatic on ripening. 

C. momordica, Phoot. 

0. sativus, cucumber, Kheera. Fruit contains sugar ; 

seeds yield a mild oil. 

0. utilissimus, Kukree. 

Luffa pentandra, Ghia. 

L, acutangula, Kalee-tori. 

Momordica charantia, Kurella. Fruit slightly bitter. 
Trichosanthes anguina, Ohuchinga, 

T. dioica, Palwal. 

T, cucumerina, Junglee-chuchinga. 

CUOURBITA MAXIMA. JDucIl 

Cucurbita melopepo, Eoxh, \ Pumpkin ; Gourd. i 

Suj)hura kumra, . Beno. A1? . . . . Kaxawae. | 

Shwoe pha ynng, . Buem. Daghan, . . Ladakh. ; 

Pha yung kha, . , ,, Shora, . , . Maleal. i 


Suj)hura kumra, . Beno. A1 ? . . . . Kaxawae. 
Shwoe pha ynng, . Buem. Daghan, . . Ladakh. 

Pha yung kha, . , ,, Shora, . , . Maleal. 

Xan-kwa, Kiug-kwa,CHiN. Shakari or Shakara, ,, 

Eed or squash gourd, Eng. Kadu safed, . . Pees. 

Mitlia kaddu ? . . Hind. Pushiny kaia, . . . Tam. 

Haiwa kaddu ? • Gumaddi kaia, . . Tel. 

Cultivated throughout India, in Kashmir, up to 
GOOO or 0000 feet, and in Ladakh up to 10,500 
feet. It is made to trail over houses and trees. 
It needs much water and good soil The fruit is 
very large ; when boiled, it tastes like a young 
carrot, and is used in various ways ; its leaves are 
boiled as greens. This gourd is presented with 
great ceremony in China to married childless 
women, on the evening of the festival of mid 
autumn, which happens on the 15th of the 8th 
month of the Chinese year. In India the tallow 
gourd is presented to a wedded p>air. — Voigt; 
Stewart ; Ge7i. Med. Top. 

CUCURBITA OYIFERA. Linn. 

Vegetable marrow, Eng. 1 Simai-pusini kai, . Tam. 

This is the most wholesome of the Cucurbitaceje, 
and is largely grown by the market gardeners of 
India. It is said to be indigenous at Astracan ; 
it is an excellent vegetable, of easy culture in good 
rich soil. — Jqffrey; Voigt 

CUDBEAR is the Tsze-fen and Shih-jiii of the 
Chinese. It is a powder procured from the Lichen 
Tartaricus, a plant found in Iceland, used in dye- 
ing violet, purple, or crimson. Its colours are 
not durable wlien it is employed alone, and it is 
therefore used as a body to other expensive dyes, 
as indigo, cochineal, etc., making them more 
lively. It is used but little by the Chinese, and 
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CULLEN, General. 

the demand in that market is not great. — Com- 
pendious Desenption. See Dyes. 

OUDDALORE, a town on the Coromandel 
coast, in lat. 11® 42' 45''" N., long. 79° 48' 45" E. ; 
population, 40,464. It is in the South Arcot 
district, and has the three parts of old Cuddalore, 
Munja Coopum or New Town, and Fort St. David, 
the last of which, in 1684, Sumbaji gave permission 
to build. In 1702 the fortifications were rebuilt ; 
and after the capitulation of Madras to La Bour- 
donnais in 1746, Fort St. David became the 
seat of government. The French advanced against 
this fort in 1746, but were defeated by Mahfuz 
Khau. Dupleix besieged it, but retreated ; and he 
subsequently, in 1749, failed in a night attack on 
the town. Major Lawrence made it his head- 
quarters. In 1758 Lally took Cuddalore town 
without opposition ; and on the 2d June 1758 Fort 
St. David surrendered, and the fortifications were 
razed. In 1760 it was retaken by Colonel Coote, 
but in 1782 was again taken by the French under 
M. Bussy. — Findlay. 

CUDDAPAH, a town in lat. 14° 28' 49" N., 
and long. 78° 51' 47" E., which gives its name to 
a revenue district of the Madras Presidency, lying 
between lat. 13° 25' and 16° 20' N., and long. 
77® 65' and 79° 40' E.; area, 8367 square miles ; 
population, 1,351,194. It has the districts of 
Kurnool and Guntur on the north, and Mysore 
and North Arcot on the south. The river Pennar 
enters the district at Tallapodatoor, and, after 
many windings, passes by Sidhout within nine 
miles from CuMapah town, and flows in an 
easterly course to the Bay of Bengal. 

There are diamond mines about 7 miles north- 
east of the town of Cuddapah, on both banks 
of the Pennar. Iron ore is abundant in the 
hills. Cotton, wheat, and indigo are the chief 
crops. This district formed part of the territories 
of the Bijanagar dynasty. In a.d. 1589 it fell 
to the armies of the Kutub Shahi dynasty of 
Golconda, who sacked the city, and broke the 
idol of the great temple. It was afterwards 
under the Adal Shahi rulers of Bijapur, later on 
taken by Hyder AM about a.d. 1779, and its ruler, 
Halim Khan, carried captive. In 1800 it was 
ceded by the Nizam to the British. The chief 
towns are Sidhout, Jummul Madagoo, Badwail, 
Pulgooralupully, Giddalore, and Jungam-raz- 
pillay. In the district are 103,676 Mahomedans 
and 4973 Christians. 

The non- Aryan migratory tribes are the Yanadi, 
a hill tribe of small stature, determined plunder- 
ers of the shepherd flocks, but are valuable as 
foresters. V ^ 

The Yerkala are wholly migratory and pre- 
datory ; steal into houses at night, and wrench the 
jewels from the ears of the women and children. 

The Ohenchuwar, a physically fine race of men, 
but incorrigibly predatory and regardless of 
human life. 

The Sugoli, a wandering, pilfering race, who 
have a picturesque costume. — Bnp. Gaz. 

CUDDUNG of Ooorg, a breastwork. 

OULOURNI, a Tamil accountant. 

GULITLAWAN BARK is obtained from several 
species of cinnamomum trees. 

CULLEN, General, of the Madras xArtillery, 
long a Resident at the court of the raja of Travan- 
core ; for half a century a contributor to physical 
science in India. He wrote on the Geological 
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CUMIN. 


Features from Madras to Bellary, Mad. Lit. Trans. 
1827, i. ; Account of the Fall of Eain at Different 
Stations on the Western Ghats, Eep. Brit, Ass. 
1844, 1846, ii. 23 ; On the Influence of Trees on 
Climate, Mad. Lit. ‘Trans, xv. 450. Born 17th 
May 1785. He died at Allepey, 1st October 1862. 

OULLENIA EXCELSA. JV. Ic, 

Kattoo-hodde, . SiNOH. I Malai konji maram, Tam. 
Kattoo lieriteya, , „ | Durio Keylanicus, Gard. 

A large tall tree of the southern part of the 
Peninsula of India, and common in the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of from 2000 
to 5000 feet; trunk straight, from 60 to 80 feet 
high. W ood white, rather open-grained, apparently 
not very good, but the outside wood only was 
examined. Under the microscope, its longitudinal 
section is very peculiar. — Wight ; Gihson ; Thw. 

CULLEN’S LIQUID, for p)resorving wood and 
iron, is a mixture of two measures (by bulk) of 
coal-tar to one measure of quicklime and one of 
powdered charcoal. Lime is freely dissolveddn 
coal-tar, with which it forms a cement which 
takes readily to wood, brick, iron, or other build- 
ing materials, however wet, and which sets with 
nearly the cohesion of mortar or hydraulic lime. 
With the addition of the charcoal, mixed in an 
exceedingly fine state, it is found that white ants, 
which attack and destroy creosotecl wood, were 
effectually excluded, carbon, it appears, being 
especially poisonous to them. Six pieces of 
deodar, or Himalaya pine, were buried in a place 
particularly infested with white ants, three of 
the pieces being protected by Cullen’s prepara- 
tion, and the three others being left in their 
natural state. At the end of five months the 
blocks were dug up, when those which had been 
coated were found to be as sound as when put 
down, while those which had been left unpro- 
tected were found riddled with the perforations of 
the ants. 

" ' In the case of iron, creosote is believed to be a 
complete protection in ordinary soils, but in salt- 
petre soils is said to be of no use whatever. Six 
pieces of thin iron were buried, three being coated 
with Cullen’s preparation, while the others were 
left as they were cut from the original plate ; the 
coated iron was completely protected for the time 
tried, whereas the pieces put down in their ordi- 
nary state were found to have been much rusted. 

CULLUKA, an ancient Hindu commentator on 
the book of !Menu, the Hindu lawgiver. 

CULTIVATORS of the soil in British India 
are known as the ryot and the zamindar, the 
former being an Arabic word, tlie latter from the 
Persian. The Tibetans style them Glupa. In 
India, the chief cultivating races are the Jat, Kapa, 
Kliassa, Kunbi, Kurmi, Mala, IVakkala, Tallalar, 
and the bulk of them are co-proprietors with the 
rulers. Menu says cultivated land is the property 
of him who cut aw^ay the wood, or who cleared 
and tilled it, — an ordinance binding on the whole 
Hindu race, and which no international wars or 
conquest could overturn. In Bengal, a man with 
a helping hoy, with a plough and pair of bullocks, 
will cultivate as much as three acres, or even more. 
Throughout India their crops are designated by 
the seasons at which they occur, as Bhaduwi, 
Kharif, Eabi. — Tod'^s Eajasthan^ i, p. 496. See 
Agriculture; Crops; Soil. 

GUMBHA, in Hindu astronomy, the solar 
sign Aquarius, In explanation of the analogy 
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between the vessels emblematic of the Isis of 
the Nile and the Ganges, there is a festival sacred 
to the sage Agastya, who presides over the star 
Canopus, when the sun enters Virgo (Kaniya). 
The Oamacumpa is then personified under the 
epithet Oiimbha-yoni ; and the votary is instructed 
to pour water into a sea-shell, in which, having 
placed white flowers and unground rice, turning 
his face to the south, he offers it with this invoca- 
tion, ‘ Hail, Cumhha-yoni, born in the sight of 
Mitra and Taruna (the sun and water divinities), 
bright as the blossom of the cusa (grass), who 
sprang from Agni (fire) and Maruta.’ 

OUMBI, Tam., Tel., Gardenia lucida, yields 
the Dikamilli or Oumbi-pisin, a strong, disagree- 
able-smelling gum-resin, procurable in most Indian 
bazars. It is much used by native doctors as an 
external application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is used by some European 
practitioners in case of worms in children. 

CUMBLI, Hind., also written Kamli, Gtimid, 
and Cainal, and also adled Oameline, is from, 
the Sanskrit Kamal, a blanket, and is a coarse 
■woollen blanket worn by the peasantry of all 
India, and sold at Es. 1-J to 100. Cumbiis are 
woven in almost every district of India of the 
wool of the country, which is spun by hand. 
The yarn is sized with the juice of the common 
squill; the w^oof is beaten with a hand batten 
(in the way that sailors adopt in formiog mats 
for protecting the rigging), no reed being used; 
a finer description of cumbli, of which the sepoy 
cloaks were formerly made, is manufactured at 
Bellary or in its neighbourhood. ^Mysore cumbiis 
of superior quality, in black and white colours, 
are sold at from Es. 25 to 100 each ; ordinary 
sizes, Es. 4 to 20 each. Bellary cumbiis are -well 
made, but are not of so high value as those of 
the Mysore district ; they are 6 cubits long by 3. 
The cumbli is usually made in pieces of t^vo or 
three feet broad, and five or six or more long, 
and generally very coarse, of a dark or black 
colour. Sometimes, however, they are manu- 
factured larger and finer, and striped or spotted 
black and -white. There may be some connection 
between the Sanskrit word Kamal and tlie Grecian 
Chlamus and the Latin Chlamys. It is barely 
possible, also, it may not be unconnected with the 
Arabic Kamis, from wdiich ^YQ have the Italian 
Camicia, the Portuguese Caniisa, and the French 
Chemise. The Chlamys w\as generally, like the 
Cumbli, made of wool, and in shape it -was much 
the same, being half the breadth of its length. 
A similar connection may perhaps exist between 
the Persian and Hindi Suya, the Latin Sagnm, 
and the modern Spanish Saya. Good cumbiis are 
made in Ulwar, and in the neighbourhood of 
Meerapur in Meerut. The Sansla cumbli of Meerut 
sometimes sells as high as 25 rupees. It is made 
of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three cLays 
after their birth.— Gloss.; Hindu 
p. 195. 

CUMBUM', a town in kt. 15® 34’ 15'’ N., and 
long. 79® 91' E., in the eastern part of the 
Kurnool district ; has a tank of 15 miles circum- 
ference, formed by damming up the Guiidla Kama 
river. 

CUMIN.^ The black cumin of Scriptime is the 
Nigeila sativa, the of Hippocrates and 
Dioscorides. The Helleborus niger, however, has 
also been named cumin. 



CUMIN SEED; Cuminum cyminum. the alltivial plain of Babylonia furnished them 

Ivamun ; Kemun, Abab. i Cumino ; Gomino, It., Sp. with clay, and the use of such a writing material 

Zira; Jira safed, . Pers. Jintan, . . . Malay, will easily account for the vertical direction in 

Zee-ya ; Dze-ya, . Burm. Oominho, . . . Port, which the characters were made to run.’' 

K?™. • : : 'S The inscriptions mtheNaksh-l-Ku^ 

Shah zira, . . . PuKH. Nut-siragum, , . , ,, ^he Iranian nations subject to Danus ; the 
Komyn, . . . . DuT. Jilakarra, . . . .Tel. Persians attribute them to the chisel of their 

Kumin, . . . , Geb. Kemmum, . . . Turk, famous sculptor Farhad. A description of them 

Kiimmon, . . , . Gr. is to be found in Sir John Malcolm’s Persia. 

Cumin seeds, the fruits of Cuminum cyminum, Enormous marble capitals of columns are to be 
are of an ash-grey or light brown colour. Taste seen at Be-situn. There are two tablets, the one 
warm, but not so agreeable as anise. It is containing a mutilated Greek inscription, declaring 
extensively cultivated in the East, but has it to be the w'ork of Gotarzes ; the other a Persi- 
long been introduced into the south of Europe, politan sculpture, adorned with nearly 1000 lines 
Sicily, and Malta. It is found in the Sutlej of cuneiform writing, exhibiting the religious 
valley between Eampur and Sungnam, at an vows of Parius Hystaspes after his return from 
elevation of 7000 to 9000 feet, and its seeds the destruction of Babylon, on the revolt of its 
are exported to the plains. 16 cwts. of the fruit udapati, Nebuchadnezzar, the pretended son of 
yield about 44 lbs. of the oil, which has a pale Nebunet. Both Ctesias and Isidore mention a 
yellow colour, and is limpid, of a disagreeable statue and pillar of Semiramis at Baptane, but 
smell and acrid taste ; sp. gr. 0*345. The seeds the sculptures of Semiramis and the inscription 
are used as a condiment in India, and the oil is in Syriac characters have wholly disappeared, 
used in medicine; it is a stimulant carminative. Baghistan is traditionally described as the pleasure- 
The seeds w'ere formerly much employed as an grounds of Semiramis. According to Sir H. 
external application in emplastrum and cataplasma Eawlinson, D’ An ville first suggested the identity 
cuinini, and still by Jews in the process of cir- of Be-situn with the Baghistane of the Greeks, 
cuincisioii. The seed is particularly prized by the and there are good grounds, from the ancient 
Mahomedans, who season their cakes with it. — notices of this j)lace, for supposing him to be 
AhisUe ; Eoxh, ; Boyle ; Sieioart ; 3£ason ; 0\Sk correct. Etymologically considered, the evidence 
CUMMUM, a town in the Hyderabad dominions, is even more striking. To solve all difficulties, it 
where seams of coal have been struck. may perhaps, he adds, be admitted that the 

CUMPAS. >— *•? A light, brown- coloured wood of sculpture did really exist in the louver part of the 
Penang, a large tree, used only for planks. rock, scarped by -the Assyrian queen ; and that 

CUMEBAND. Hind. Waist-belt. Kamar- Khusru Parvez, when he was preparing to make 
bandhna means literally, to gird up the loins. the scarped surface the back wall of his palace, and 
CUNDALAH PALLAH. — A bamboo- for that purpose began to excavate deeper in the 
coloured wood of Travaiicore, used for sandals. mountain, destroyed the sculptures, and removed 
OUNEIFOEM OHAEAGTEE, also called the all further trace of them. With regard to the 
arrow-headed, also the wedge-shaped character, pillar of Semiramis, it is very curious that an 
was used for the Bactro-Medo-Persian language oriental w'riter of the 15th century should de- 
of the dynasty of the xVchemenidse. It *was first scribe the rock of Be-situn from his own obser- 
observed at Be-situn, a little village at the foot of vation, as though it were sculptured in the form 
rocky mountains, which are covered with bas- of a minareh or minaret. Certainly nothing of 
reliefs. Ciiiieiforin or wedge-like writings have the kind now remains. Their language is ancient 
been discovered on the solitary monument of Persian, before that of the Zend, wiiicli represents 
Cyrus, on the Murghab, on the ruins of Perse- the Persian language previous to the time of 
polis, on the rocks of Be-situn, near the frontiers Darius. General Ferrier says the existence of 
of Media, and on the precipice of Tan in xirmeiiia. bricks with cuneiform characters among the rivers 
Grotefend in 1802 ascertained that these were of Balkh, had been remarked by previous travellers, 
letters, and to be read from left to right; hut and, he adds, is of much interest, as no other 
Milliter, Tychsen, Burnouf, Lassen, Hinch, Oppert, similar relics are known so far to the east. Sir 
Norris, Schrader, Le-Normant, the Eev. A. H. . Henry Eawlinson suggests that they may belong 
Sayce, Sir Henry Eawlinson, and George Smith, to the Kushan (a famous Scythian race), who held 
have laboured so that we now have translations, Balkh in remote antiquity, and whose bricks, 
grammars, and dictionaries. ^^Ir. A, H. Sayce, stamped with cuneiform Scythic legends, are also 
while reserving his opinion on the subject of the found at Susa, and on the shores of the Persian 
early connection of the Chinese and the primitive Gulf. M. Ferrier found gveat numbers of baked 
Accadian population of Chaldaja, says : ‘ The bricks, nearly three feet long and four inches 
cuneiform characters of Babylonia and Assyria thick, scattered about the citadel of Furrah, an 
are, as is well known, degenerated hieroglyphics, ancient town which was plundered by Chengiz 
like the modern Chinese characters. The original Khan. That their origin was certainly anterior 
hieroglyphics were invented by the Accadians, to that of the town, was plainly indicated by the 
before they descended into Babylonia from the inscriptions upon them, in the cuneiform character, 
mountains of Elam, and I have long been con- The existence of bricks wdth cuneiform chai:actei*s 
vinced that they were originally written in vertical at Furrah is very important, and is not mentioned 
columns. In no other way can I cxjplain the fact by any other traveller. The size of the bricks is 
that most of the pictures to which the cuneiform also remarkable. The only place where bricks of 
characters can be traced back, stand upon their so large a size have been found, is in the kitchen of 
sides. Tiiere is evidence to show that the inventors Sardanapalus, at Calah or Nimriid. Bunsen says 
of the hieroglyphics used papyrus, or some similar the first cuneiform character was ^ledian or west 
vegetable substance, for wiiting purposes, before • Iranian, and is to be distinguished from the 
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OlTiNTG-QUA. 

language of the Zend books, which is east Iranian, 
or Old Bacfcrian worn down. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia, Azerbijan, 
and Elymais, are in Scythic or Turanian dialects. 
The third column of the trilingual inscriptions of 
the Zagrus range is also Scythic. 

A clay tablet has been found at Cappadocia, 
relating to the gift of certain silver articles to 
the sun-god. The character is a peculiar kind of 
the cuneiform ; and tablets with the same character 
have been found by Mr. Rassam in 1880 at Kou- 
gunjuk. From this it is supposed that Cappadocia 
also had a clay library. A collection of 5400 
cuneiform, tablets were discovered by Mr. Rassam 
at Sippara, near Babylon. It is supposed that 
these tablets are the library mentioned by Berosiis, 
which contained antediluvian records copied from 
earlier documents by King Sargon i., who lived 
1800 years b.c. — Bunsen^ iii. pp. 457, 570 ; EcL 
Ferrier, Joimu pp. 207, 393 ; RuMjZfnso??, ii. 
p. 345. 

CUNG-QUA, a resting-place for travellers, or 
rather for officers of Government, in Lin-Choo. 
The Cung-qua corresponds very nearly to the 
Turkish khan and the Indian sarai, except that, 
being used only by persons of some consideration, it 
is in every respect far more neat and elegant. The 
house resembles a private dwellmg of the better 
class. — American ExpeMiion to Javan^ p. 189. 

CUNNINGHAM. Four brothers of this name, 
sons of Allan Cunningham, sought a career in 
India, two of whom rose to distinction. 

Cunningham, J. D., an officer of the Bengal 
Engineers, an extensive contributor, chiefly on 
archaeological subjects, to the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. A distinguished anti 
quary, statist, and geographer. Resident at 
Bhopal; ob. 1851. Author of Description of 
Kuna war, in the Bl. As. Trans, xiii. part 
1844; On the Ruins of Putharee, ibid., 1848! 
xyii. part 1, 305 ; On the Lingara of Bhojpur! 
ibid. 154 ; Notes on the Antiqmties within the 
Districts of the Bhopal Agency, etc., ibid., 1847, 
p. 739 ; History of the Seikhs, Lond. 1829 ; Cal. 
Rev. No. xxii. 

Cunningham, General A., of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, author of Discovery of Buddhist City of 
Samkassa, Lond. As. Trans, vii. p. 242 ; Journal 
of a Trip through Kulu and Lahul to the Chumu- 
reri Lake, in Ladakh, BJ. As. Trans. 1848, xvii. 
201 ; Memorandum detailing the Boundary be- 
tween the Territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
and British India, etc., ibid. 295 ; Verification 
of the Itinerary of Hiwen Thsang through Ariana 
and India, ibid. 476 ; Proposed Archseological 
Investigation, ibid. 535 ; Description of Ancient 
Gems and Seals from Bactria, the Piinjaub, and 
India, ibid., 1841, 147 ; Essay on the Arian Order 
of Architecture, as exhibited in the Temples of 
Kashmir, ibid., 1818, 241 ; Descriptions of, and 
Deductions from the Consideration of, some new 
Bactrian Coins, ibid., 1840, ix. pp. 867, 1217 • 
Bhilsa Topes, Lond. 1858. In the year 1871 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India, and has printed annual 
reports ; subsequently the Rev. James Burgess 
was appointed to the Survey of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Colonel Francis Cunningham, the youngest son 
joined the Madras army, and almost immediately 
took part in the Afghan war, and was in Sale’s i 
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, CUPANiA^0ANESCENS.;7: . 

brigade. He was one of the besieged garrison of 
Jalalabad. — Dr. Buis fs Catalogue. 

CUNNINGHAMIA LANGEbLATA. The lance- 
leaved pine. In parts of China is in great 
abundance ; indeed, this species, and the more 
common Pinus Sinensis, are almost the only trees 
of any size which grow in some mountainous 
districts.- — Fortune'* s Wanderings^ p. 

CUNNINGHAMIA SINENSIS. R. Br. 
San-muh, Slia-muh, Chin, j China pine, . . . Eng. 

Grows in China and Japan, at a distance from 
the sea-coast. Timber valued for making coffins, 
flooring, furniture, house-frames. It is less liable 
to the attacks of insects than the Pinus Sinensis, 
but in damp ground is less suited for piles, par- 
ticularly if exposed alternately to air and damp. 
Its charcoal is used for gxmpow dor. —Smith. 


Jerdon. Wild dog. 

Gnon prinijevus, Hodgson. 

Suhn-tiim, . * . Lepch, 
Kolsnn, Kolusna, . Mahk. 
Kolsa, Kolasra, . ,, 

Shen nai, . . . Maleal. 
Dhole,. . . . SiKaH. 

Sidda-ki, . . . . Tib. 
Reza kiita, . . . Tel. 
Adavi kuta, . . , „ 


OUON RUTILANS. 

Canis Dukhunensis, Sykes. 

0. familiaris, mn, Elliot. 

Pao-ho, . . . . Bhot. 

Erain-naiko, . . Gond. 

Bhosa, Bhoonsa, . Him. 

Buansa, . . . . ,, 

Jangli Rankutta, . Hind. 

Sonak, Bankutta, . ,, 

Rahnasy „ . . . „ 

Sakki sarai, Hyderabad. 

Ranhun, . . Kashm. 

The Ciion rutilans is common in Ceylon, and 
is found over all the Peninsula, jungles of tJie 
Dekhan, and S. Mahratta country, Malabar, Neil- 
gherries, and Ass£im, Burma, and the Malay 
Peninsula. See Dog. 

CUP. 

Coupe; Tasse; Gobelet, Fr. I Oappa j Tazza, . . . It, 

Becher ; Scliliick, . Ger. Bicker, Sc. 

Piala, ... . Hind, j Copa ; Taza, . Sp. 

Several of the drinking races of India and Asia 
use the cup or piala to welcome the coming guest. 
Colonel Tod tells us (p. 377^) regarding the love of 
strong drink and indulgence in it to excess, so deep - 
rooted in the Scandinavian, Asi, and German 
tribes, and in which they showed their Getic 
origin, that the Rajput is not behind his brethren 
either of Scythia or Europe. Though prohibited 
by ordinances which govern the ordinary Hindu, 
the Rajput welcomes his guest with the miinwar 
piala, or cup of request, in which they drown 
ancient enmities. The heroes of Odin never 
relished a cup of mead more than the Rajput Iiis 
madhva; and the bards of Scandinavia and Raj- 
wara are alike eloquent in the praise of the bowl, 
on which the Bardai exhausts every metaphor, 
and calls it ambrosial, immortal The Bard, as lie 
sips the ambrosia, in which sparkles the ruby 
seed of the pomegranate, rehearses the glory of the 
Rajput race. Even in the heaven of India, tlie 
Hindu warrioPs paradise, akin to Valhalla, the 
Rajput has his cup, which is served by the Apsaras 
the twin sister of the celestial Hebe of Scania. ^ f 
shall quaff full goblets amongst the godsj says the 
dying Getic warrior, Hdie laughing^’ are sentiments 
vdiich would be appreciated "by a Rajput. Cups 
m use with the Tibetans arc made of maple knots, 
produced on the maple by the Balanapbora. Those 
in u^ by the ultra-Gangetic races in Burma, and 
^le Shan States, are lacquered bamboo ; those of 
../hina and Japan are of porcelain, — Rcijastlian. 
CUPANIA CANESCENS. Pers. 

Molinj^a canescens, RoHj. { Bapindnstetrapliylliis, VaL 
Amba curb, ..... Mahr. 
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CUPANIA SAPIDA. 


OUPEESSUS TOEULOSA. 


Cupania is a genus of plante belonging to the j straight, lite the Cryptomeria, and its leayes are 
natural order bapindacese. 0. ^pentaphylla is { fornaed like those of the arbor- vite, only more 


figured in Wight’s leones ; C. ifevis grows in 
Bourbon and Mauritius ; G. Madagascarensis 
grows in Madagascar. C. canescens is a tree of 
the Circars and Kandalla, and common in the 
Upper Ghat jungles of the Bombay side. Wood 
of average quality, white ; not equal to Sapindus 
rubiginosus, and does not bear exposure.— D/vs*. 
Roxb.y Gib$07ij VoigG p, $4. 

CUPANIA SAPJDA. Cambess, Blighia sapida, 
Kon.j' a native of Guinea, cultivated in India for 
its fruit. It is the Akee of Africa, and was in- 
troduced into the W. Indies by Bligh. — Voigt. 

OUPI. Tam. An article of female jew’ellery 
■worn on the head, 

CUPID, the Gupidon of the French; Cupido, 
Liebesgott of the Germans ; Kama of the Hindus. 
Amongst the Hindu deities Kama takes the place 
of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical epithet of the 
Hindu Cupid, — literally, incorporeal, from a, 
privative, and Anga, a body. — Majasthan^f i. 255. 

CUPPAS. Hind. Cotton plants; bags for 
cotton. Cuppa sia, cotton seeds. 

CUPPAl MAYNIE. Singh. A plant, accord- 
ing to the natives, with wiiich cats are so 
enchanted that they play with it as they “would 
with a captured mouse, throwing it into the air, 
watching it till it fall, and crouching to see if it 
will move. This seems the biiii-iotan, the Acalypha 
Indiea, one of the cat-rolling plants, species of 
valerian, melissa, or nepeta, — Tennant, Cetdon. 
CUPPUM. Tam. A fishing hamlet. 

^ CUPEA, a human skull, the c<ilvarium, in Hindi 
dialects pronounced cupar. The cup of the 
Scandinavian worshippers of Thor, the god of 
battle, w^as a human skull, that of the foe, in 
which they showed their thirst of blood, borrowed 
from the chief of the Hindu triad, Har, the god 
of battle, wdio leads his heroes in the red field of 
slaughter with tbe cupra in his hand, with w^hich 
he gorges on the blood of the slain. — Tod. 

OUPEESSUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Pinacem, of wdiich there are several species. 
0. Australis, Pers., is a tree of New Holland ; 0. 
fastigiata, TP'h.//., 0. funebris, Fortune, of China 
and the Himalaya; C. glauca, Lam., the Goa 
cedar tree of the gardens of Bombay and the 
Bekhan, a nmno also applied to the 0. Lusitanica, 
C. sempervirens, Lbm., 0. horizontalis, the spread- 
ing cypress, a handsome species. The common 
cypress grows in the Himalayas, in Italy and the 
S.E. of Europe, and in Mexico and the southern 
parts of N. America. G. thuyoides is the white 
cedar of N. America, w'here its chips are used 
nTLedicinaily as a stomachic; and C. torulosa, Lamb, 
is the twisted cypress of the Himalaya, Bhutan, and 
Niti. — Voiqt; Stewart; Fortune: Riddell. 

OUPEESSUS FUNEBEIS. ' Fortune. The 
funereal cypress ; ^ grows in the Himalaya and 
in China. It is a most beautiful tree, a 
weeping cypress. Fortune says that it rises 
about sixty feet in height, having a stem as 
straight as the Norfolk Island pine, and w’^eeping 
branches like the willow of St. Helena. Its 
branches grow at first at right angles to the main 
stem, then describe a graceful curve upwards, 
and bend again at their points. From tliese main 
branches others long and slender hang down 
perpendicularly, and give the wdiole tree a weep- 
ing and graceful form. Its stem is perfectly 


slender and gvsiceM.— Fortune's Tea List ' 
CUPEESSUS GLAUCA. Lam. 

0. Lusitanica ? | c. pendula ? 

The Sarav, or Goa cedar, is a tall, elegant and 
graceful tree, well adapted for border walks in a 
garden, being always green, and a favourite wdth 
the natives of India. It grows easily, and is gene- 
rally planted alternately with the areca or betei-niit 
tree. Slips, if taken off before the commencement 
of the rains, and planted in beds shaded from tlie 
sun, take root , each slip should be six inches 
apart, and if common care is used, one-fourtli of 
the plants will strike and grow. After that they 
may be put out in nursery beds, at the distance 
of one foot from each other, until required for 
transplanting to wbere they are to remain. Its 
leaves have a singularly glaucous colour.^ — Riddell 
CUPEESSUS OBtMa. VonMueUer. 
spora obtusa, S. and X, the Hinoki of Japan 
forms a great part of the forests of Nipon; attains 
a height of 80 feet, with a stem 5 feet in circum- 
ference. The w^ood is wdiite-veined and comiiact 
and assumes wEen planed a silky lustre, used for 
temples. 

^ Cupressus pisifera, Von Mueller, ChaniKcyparis 
pisifera, S. and Z^, is a rery hanly tree of Jaisaii 
rising 30 feet high, stem 3 feet in diameter of 
beautiful aspect and quick gtowth.—Von Miuiler. 
OUPEESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. Willdc 

Shajr ul Hyat, . . Arab. | Cypress, ... . Kyc 
Saras, . . . . . Dueh. | Saro, Sarv, Hixix, pEiis! 

■ ■ ■ The Fruit . , . 

Hauber, Majii-phal, Hind. | Mai-sabz, Saro-bij, Hind. 

The cypress tree ^ a native of the w'anner 
parts of Europe, though it has long been trans- 
ferred to gardens for the sake of its deep-coloured 
evergreen branches and leaves. The gates of 
Constantinople, famous for having stood from the 
time of Constantine to that of Pope Eugene iv a 
period of 1100 years, "were of cypress wood. It is 
hard, elastic, and sti'ong, resists -worms, and its 
odour repels insects. The tree grows in the 
outer Himalaya up to 5000 feet, and attains a 
girth 6 to 8 feet, and a height of 40 to 45 feet • 
italso^growsat Kabul, but Dr. Stewart says its 
wood IS of no especial value there. Its fruits 
vvere formerly used in medicine, but are now 
obsolete. Oriental physicians used to send their 
patients labouring under lung diseases to breathe 
the air of Candia, where the cypress was abundant 
in the persuasion that the emanations were parti- 
cularly wholesome. The precise period or the 
age to which the tree lives has not been clearly 
ascertained. In some countries this tree is 
planted over the graves of the dead as an emblem 
of immortaEty.-O-a ■ Irvine; Eny. C,jc.; Book 
oj Trees; Stewart; Hoqq; Voiqt. 

OUPEESSUS TORULOSA. D. Don 


. Eavi. 
>SrTLi!:j. 


Deodar, . Beas, Sutlej. Devi diar of 
Tang-shm, . . . Bhot. Galla of , , 

Nawir, Near, Lewar, Pan J. 

This tree grows on the Eari and Boas, on the 

to 8000 feet ; and Ur. Stewart had seen a tree 1 4 
^et high and 15 feet in girth. It grows also in 
Bhutan and Niti. In Naini Tal it is used for 
roofs. In its eastern localities, the tree is deemed 
sacred, and is not felled ; and in Kulu iiuagc.s are 

made of Its wood. It occurs in the N.W llima- 
857 


OURAO. 


GUBOUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 



laya in a solitary clump at the junction of the 
Budhil with the Bavi, but is not found further to 
the west. It is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Eampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 to 
8000 feet. The wood is hard, elastic, strong, 
resists worms, and its odour repels insects* Its 
duration is very considerable. — Fortune's Tea 
Districts ; Stewart ; Voigt ; Cleghorn^ Panj. Rep. 

GUBAO, also written Karao, seemingly from 
Karana, to cause to do, to compel, is the term 
given among'’jthe Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and other non- 
Aryan races, in N.W. Hindustan, to concubinage 
generally, but more especially to marriages of 
widows with the brother of a deceased husband. 
The practice, which is also known to the eastward 
by the name of Oorhureej in the Dekhan of But’hee, 
and in other provinces by the name of Dhureecha, 
is followed among these races, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who form these con- 
nections, elder brothers being prohibited from 
marrying their younger brothers’ widows, but 
among the Jat of Dehli even this is not prohibited. 
The practice has been common among several 
nations of the East. The Jews folio w'ed this 
custom ; in Egypt it was admitted for a child- 
less widow to cohabit with a brother of the 
deceased husband ; and when the laws of Menu were 
enacted, Gurao appears to have been a recognised 
institution. But, as is not unusual with the 
institutes of Menu, there is much contradiction 
between the enactments relating to it. From a 
consideration of all the passages on the subject, 
it appears that failure of issue was the point on 
which the legality turned. He who was begotten 
according to law on the wife of a man deceased, 
or impotent, or disordered, after due authority 
given to her, is called the lawful son of the 
wife (oIl ix. 176). From the fact of Draupadi 
marrying the five Pandu brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
races of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Gurao was no doubt not uncommon ; 
indeed, Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata, 
was himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother. There is perhaps no circum- 
stance which so strongly shows the northern 
descent of the deified heroes as this marriage. 
Herodotus tells us that the practice prevailed 
among the nomadic Scythians, as it does at 
present among the Bhotia. The practice is 
adopted also by the Hair race of Malabar, between 
whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilson 
traces the obscure vestiges of a connection. 
Amongst the Jat, Gujar, and Ahir, children 
born Gurao are considered legitimate, and are 
entitled to inheritance accordingly. Children 
begotten by the woman previous to Gurao, i 
except in the case of fraternal Gurao, are knovrn 
by the name of Kudhelura, and do not inherit the 
property of the father-in-law. — Elliot, Sup. Gloss., 
quoting Reckerches Phil, sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinoisj Selections from the Maliabkarata, pp, 8 
and 66. 

CURARE or Wourali of Guiana, prepared 
from the bark of Strychnos toxifera, Schomh., 
a virulent poison used by the Indians to tip 
weapons for war and the chase. 

CURB, also Kurubar, the Ourumbar race. See 
Ourumbar; Kurumbar. 


OURBAN. Arab. A sacrifice. See Kurban. 
OUROULIGO, a genus of plants of the nat. 
ord. Amaryllacese, the ii^cissus tribe. In S.E. 
Asia are 0. brevifolia, ensifolia, graminifolia, 
latifolia, Malabarica, orchioides, pauciflora,plicata, 
recurvata, Sumatrana. 0. brevifolia is the Mnsli- 
kund of Bombay. — Roxb. ii. p. 148. 

CURCULIGO LATIFOLIA. Lambay, xMalay. 
A broad-leafed plant of Borneo, with a yellow 
flower. Its fibres are woven into a strong cloth. 
— BurUdge, p. 166. 

CURCULIGO ORCHIOIDES. Gmrtn. 


Telnur mudul, . 
Tamuli, . . . 
Siah musli, , , 
Hia musli, . . 


, Befo. 

, Bukh. 
Hind. 


Hilapana,, : , , . Maleal. 
Nilapanay kalangit, Tam. 
Nalla-tadi gadda, . Tel. 
Halla-atta gadda, . „ 


This plant grows in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and in all parts of India. Its tuberous and 
Wrinkled root is in a slight degree bitter and 
mucilaginous to the taste, and is prescribed in 
electuary. — Roxb. ; Ainslk. 

OUROULIOHIDJE, a family of coleoptera. A 
large curculio (Rhynchophorus, SacTi.) nearly as 
large as the stag-beetle of Great Britain, and called 
the red beetle, from a red mark on the upper part 
of its breast, is said to destroy the cocoanut tree. 
See Insects. 

CURCUMA, a genus of plants of the nat. order 
Zingiberacese, grooving in^the south and east of 
Asia. The tubers of many species furnish a 
fecula, which is sold as East Indian arrowroot. 
0. angustifolia, Roxb., grows in Travancore, the 

N. and S. Konkans, Nagpur, and Benares, and is 
that commonly used for the East Indian arrow - 
root. 0. caulina, Graham, of the Mahabaleshwar 
hills, furnishes the Mahabaleshwar arrowroot. 

O. pseudo-montana, Graham, yields Ratnagherry 
arrowroot, and is probably Roxburgh’s 0. mon- 
tana, and Royle’s C. kushoor of Sirmore and 
Bissebur. C. decipiens, Dalzell, G. zedoaria, 
Roxb., and 0. amada, Roxb., grow on the western 
side of peninsular India, and all yield feculse. 0. 
rubescens, of Bengal and Travancore, and C. 
leucorrhiza, are similarly used. The species 
known in the south and east of Asia are about 
forty in number, — geruginea, amada, angustifolia, 
aromatica, attenuata, cassia, caulina, comosa, 
cordata, elata, ferruginea, grandifiora, latifolia, 
leucorrhiza, loiiga, montana, Neilgherriensis, or- 
nata, parvifiora, petiolata, plicata, pseudo-rnon- 
taiia,^ reclinata, Roscoeana, rubescens, strobiliria, 
viridiflora, xanthorrhiza, zedoaria. The particles 
of East India arrowroot are very unequal in 
size, but on the average are larger than those of 
West India arrowroot. — Roxb.: O'Sh.: Voiqt: 
Birdwood; Drury. 

CURCUMA AMADA. Roxb. Mango ginger. 
Amada, .... Beng. | Aru kanla kachox’am, Tel. 
Tommon iniuiga, Malay, j Shadgranclika, . . „ 

A plant of Gujerat, Konkan, Bengal, and Java. 
The root is called mango ginger, from its peculiar 
smell while fresh. It is a gentle stimulant, but 
now only used as an article for seasoning food. 
Aru kanla, meaning ‘six eyes,’ and Shadgrandika, 

‘ six-jointed,’ are also syns. of C. caesia, and pro- 
bably refer more correctly to C. zedoaria, or ‘ long 
zedoary.’ — Roxb.; Voigt; O'Sh. 

CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxb. i. p. 81. 
Tikhur, Tikor, , , HiND. j Nua, Kogha, . Maleal. 
Kughai, , , . Maleal. Kua-inaoo, . . . Tam. 
Kuaykalung, . . „ | 
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GUEOUMA AKOMATICA, 


OUEEA. 


Narrow -leaved turmeric, growls wild in all the | orange inside, bitter, and aromatic. The colour- 


hilly parts of the centre of the Peninsula, in 
Central India, in the forests, extending from the 
banks of the Sone to Nagpur, abundantly on the 
Malabar coast, and is very generally cultivated. 
Its tubers are found at the end of fleshy fibres, 
which meet together, forming a crown, and they 
yield part of the East Indian arrowroot of com- 
merce. The method of preimring arrowroot is 


ing matter of the dried root is bright yellow, 
soluble in alcohol and water, and changed to a 
deep red by alkalies. It is employed by the wool- 
dyers for compound colours of yellow, as for cheap 
browns and olives ; as a yellow dye it is employed 
only in silk. In 1880-82 only 70,788 cwt. were 
I exported from India. White paper dyed by an 
I alcoholic tincture of turmeric is a very sensitive 


substantially the same, from tyhichever plant it is test for alkalies. The root enters into many of the 


extracted. The commercial value of the East 
Indian farina is very much below that of the 
Maranta arrowroot. It is less used as an article ■ 
of diet, but is largely bought by the starch 


religious ceremonies of the Hindus. The entire, 
or the corners, of every new article of dress, 
whether of man or woman, are stained before 
wearing it with a paste made of the root and 


makers of London. The tubers should be planted water. Mixed with lime, it forms the liquid used 
in a gocMil rich soil, about one foot apart, just in the Arati ceremony for warding off the evil 


before the rainy season, and taken up as soon as 


Women use it largely as a cosmetic, and 


the leaves are dry. Rats, porcupines, and wdld some smear all the body with it as a detergent. It 
hogs are very destructive to it, both when first is a mild aromatic and carminative, and is largely 


planted, and also when ripe. Such tubers as used as a condiment in cu 
are required for seed should be kept in a dry to fonl ulcers. Clothes 
place in sand. — Roxh,^ O^Sh.; Sirnmonds; E7ig. a protection against feve: 
Cf/c. ; 3L E, /. Reports ; Amslie ; Rohde^ MSS. an ointment of the pom 
CURCUMA AEOMATICA. Salisb. ovp their bodies as a j: 

Curcama zedoaria, Moxh. j Wild turmeric. With it, in eonjuncti< 

Bun haldi, . . . Bexg. j Jimgli haldi, . . Hixi). Hindus of the sect of Vii 
Grows in China, the islands of the Eastern tiroochoornum, with avJ 
Archipelago, Malabar, and Bengal, and its root is pendicular mark on t 
used as a perfume, and also medicmally. It pos- V -nrTrjT^’ar 

sesses tonic and aromatic properties.— if o.iA CURCUMA EL BESC 

CURCUMA LEUCOEEHIZA. Roxh. Tikur, oi Bengal, ^Chittagong, 
Hind., Beng. Grows wild in the forests of Behar 

and at Bhagulpur. Arrowroot is made from its smell when brmsed. Ti 
long straight roots, often a foot in length, and Its chief use is for the p] 
of a pale yellow inside, by rubbing them on a feciila, like arrowr 
stone or beating them in a mortar, after which constitutes an important 
they are rubbed in water by the hand, and CURCUMA ZEDOA] 
strained through a cloth ; the fecula having sub- C. zerumbet, Roxb. 
sided, the water is poured off, and the arrowroot Zerambad^ Zadwar, Akab. 

dried for use. — RoxIk; Voigt; O^Sh.; Eng. Cyc. * • • » 

^ t rvKTr> < "U 7 m ^ Sliuthi; Ban haldi, Bexg. 

CURCUMA LONGA. Roxh. Turmeric. Karclmramu, . . „ 

Amomum curcuma, 6 -me?. Tha nu weii, . . Buem. 

Zirsiid;UnikussafV,AEAB. Manjella kua, . Maleal. 

Haldi, . Ben., Duk., H. Zard chobeh, , . Beks. Ixacimia, Himx 

Arisiiia, .... Gan. Karkum, . . . „ 

Ivupeiros ludikos, . Ge. Haridra; Peeta, . Sansk. A native of Bengal 

Haradul, . Guj., Singh. Munjal, .... Tam. China. This is the roi 

Koonhet,. . , Malay, Pasuim; Pampi, . Tel. which resemble ginger ii 

Turmeric is grown all over India and the but are inferior to it in 


used as a condiment in enrries ; the paste is applied 
to fonl ulcers. Clothes dyed with it are deemed 
a protection against fever ; and the Javanese make 
an ointment of the pounded roots, and rub it all 
over their bodies as a preservative against fever. 
With it, in conjunction -with lime-juice, the 
Hindus of the sect of Vishnu prepare their yellow 
tiroochoornum, with wdiich they make the per- 
pendicular mark on their foreheads. — Abislk ; 
Roxh. ; O^Sk . ; Royle ; Dr, SJwrtL 

CURCUMA EUBESCENS. Ro,rJK A native 
of Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, and Pegu. All 
the parts of the plant have a pleasant aromatic 
smell when bruised. The root is highly aromatic. 
Its chief use is for the preparation of tOror, a very 
fine fecula, like arrowroot, which in Travancore 
constitutes an important article of food. — O^Sh. 

CURCUMA ZEDOARIA. Roscoc. Zedoarv. 


Amomum zerumbet, Kon. 
Natoii iiislii kua, Maleal. 


Haldi, . Ben., Duk., H. 
Arisiiia, .... Gan, 
Ivupeiros ludikos, , Ge. 
Haradul, . Guj., Singh. 
Ivooiihet, . . , Malay, 

Turmeric is grown 


Maleal. 
. ' Pees. 


Mabfirfecii, ... „ Jadwar-kliatai, . . Pees. 

Shuthi ; Ban haldi, Beng. Wal-kaha, . . , Singji. 

Karchuramu, . . ,, Ivasturi maiijal, . Task 

Tha nu wen, . . Buem. Kapurkicliili, . . ,, 

Nirbisi, . Can., Dukh. Ivicbli gadda, . . Tel. 

Kakhura; Kaclmra, Hind. Kiisthuri pasupu, . ,, 

Tomon, . . , - MxULKY. 

A native of Bengal, Chittagong, Java, and 


China. This is the round zedoary, all kinds of 
which resemble ginger in their medicinal qualities, 
but are inferior to it in strength and agreeabie- 


cVrchipelag'o, frequently along the edge of fields of ness of fiavour. Its flowers are largish, of a deer 

. ■ . A 1 rt* J ^ 


ginger, in the Fanjab, Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills, from 2000 to 5500 feet, up to the Ravi at 
least, and occasionally beyond that. It has large 
whitish flowers, with a faint tinge of yellow, the 
tuft greenish white. In cultivating it, the ground 
must be ricli, friable, and so high as not to be 
drowned in the rainy season, — such as the Bengali 
ryots about Calcutta call danga. It is often 
planted on land where sugar-cane pew the j)re- 
ceding year, and is deemed a meliorating crop. 


yellow, and at the top a bright crimson tuft. 
This plant is supposed also to yield the long 
zedoary of the shops ; the powdered root is mixed 
with the powder of Cajsalpinia sepaii to make 
the *abir’ or /shagoo,’ the red powder thrown 
about by Hindus in the holt festival; the root is 
also used medicinally.— ; Voigt; (RSIi. 

CURDUOHIA or Kurdistan, the ancient Car- 
duchia of Xenophon, a country -which, from its 
strength and po.sition, commanded all the western 


The soil must be well ploughed and cleared of part of Persia. It is inhabited by nomade tribes, 
weeds, etc., and in April and May, according as who, though tributary to Turkey, and professing 
the rains begin to fail, the soil is raised into Mahomedanism, are virtually independent. Sir 
ridges 9 or 10 inches high, and 18 or 20 broad, John Malcolm travelled through their country in 
wdth intervening trenches 9 or 10 inches broad. 1810, and formed the opinion that they had 
The cuttings or sets, consisting of small portions remained unchanged in their appearance and 
of the fresh root, are planted on the tops of the character for more than twenty centuries.— 
ridges, at about 18 inches or 2 feet asunder. Pm'iu, i. p. 105 ; Ckafjield's Hindustan. 

One acre requires about from 900 such sets, and CUREA. Hind. A village, from the Arabic 
yields in December and January about 2000 lbs. Karyah, assembling together, a concourse. Tiie 
weight of the fresh root. The tubers are a deep ^ word is preserved in Cureat Mittoo, Ciireat 
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GTJEIA MUBIA ISLANDS. 


OUEEY, 


Seek’liur, Cureat Dost, and Oureat Mendhoo, the 
names of parganas in the province of Benares. 

CUEIA MURIA ISLANDS, on^ the,^ Mahra 
coast of Arabia, were ceded to the British in 1854 
by the Imam of Muscat. They are only valuable 
for deposits of guano. 

OUEIOSITIES, or Curios. 

Ajaibat, . Ar., Pebs., H. Curiosita, ... . .It. 
Cnriositc, Karet<5, . PR. Ouriosidad, . . . Bp. 
New-gierde, . . . G-er. 

Under the general term Curios are included 
a great variety of articles. In China they consist 
chiefly of such things as please the fancy, and are 
for the most part procured for ornamental pur- 
poses,— vases, pots, jars, cups, images, statuettes, 
ornamental screens, plates, boxes of copper, iron, 
bronze, clay, silver, porcelain, stone, lacquer- ware, 
or wood of every shape, size, and variety of work- 
manship, rings, stands, and pedestals, lanterns, 
scrolls, etc. — Morrison! s Compend. Descrlp, ; 
Williams' Middle Kingdom^ ii. p. 400. 

CURLEW ISLAND, a name of Kalagouk, in 
the Gulf of Martaban, 30 miles south of Amherst. 
It is 8 miles long. Cavendish Island, at its 
extreme south end, is half a mile in length. The 
greatest breadth is mile. On its highest point, 
about 500 feet above the sea, are remarkable 
trees, a point for navigators making the coast. 
Alguada lighthouse was built of stones from this 
island. Tlie editor visited it in 1863, and reported 
it as wholly unsuitable for a sanatorium. 

CUEMA, in Hindu mythology, the second 
incarnation of Yishnu in the shape of a tortoise. 

CUEMBOLE. Malay. A tree of the Canara 
forests, which grows to about 12 or 18 inches in 
diameter, and from 15 to 30 feet high. It is used 
by the natives for house-work, and is considered a 
useful and durable wooH.—Edye^ M. and C, 

CUENUM. Tam. A village accountant. 

CURRANTS. 

Raising de Corinthc, . Pr. 

Korinthen, . . . Ger. 

Uve-passo de Corinto, It. 

The currants of commerce consist of the small 
dried grape, or berry, of species of vine, cultivated 
in the Morea, Ionian Islands, and some parts of 
Persia, etc. A currant, like the European red 
currant, called rasta, is largely eaten by the 
people of the Upper Panjab. Currants (zirishk), 
both acid and s^veet, the former being the fruit 
of the berberry dried, and which resembles 
European currants, are Wught from Kabul and 
other hill places. The zirishk currants are of two 
kinds, somewhat alike in appearance,— one is 
sweet, and grows in Kabul, etc., being a species 
of small - fruited vine (vitis); the other is acid, 
being the dried berberry. Sweet currants, basho, 
(Tibetan), from species of vitis, are imported from | 
Balti. Bengal currants are the fruit of Carissa 
carandas. — Faulkner; M^C. Com, Diet ; Foivell^ 
Handbook. See Vitis. 

CURRENCY NOTES in circulation throughout 
India have increased as under : — 

1862- 63, . Es. 4,41,94,285 1872-73, Es. 12,86,40,367 

1863- 64, . . 5,23,25,000 1876-77, . . 11,64,16,538 

1864- 65, . . 6,88,20,116 1879-80, . . 12,79,76,360 

1865- 66, . . 7,72,57,983 1880-81, . . 13,65,46,020 

CURRIE, Sm FREDEHICK, Bart,, twice 
Governor of Bombay, Chairman of the Board of 
East India Directors, Vice-President of the India 
Council. He was bprn the 3d of February 1799. 


Passulse Coniith.iacese,Uvr. 
Korinka, Opoek, . Eus. 
Fasaa de Corinto, . * Sp. 
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He entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1817. He 
became Secretary to the Government of India in 
1842, and accompanied Lord Hardinge in his 
campaign across the Sutlej in 1845, and the 
following spring. Pie was created a baronet 
December 17, 1846, immediately after the battles 
of the Sutlej. In April 1854 he was nominated 
one of the Court of East India Directors, was 
chosen Chairman of the Company in 1858, and 
held that appointment until the cessation of the 
functions of that body, on the 1st of September 
1858. 

CURRY. 200 years before the Portuguese had 
appeared in the Indian seas, Ibn Batata describes 
the natives of Ceylon as eating curry, which he 
calls in Arabic Gonchan ; in modern Arabic, Iclaan 
is the name. In the Rajavali, also, this article of 
diet is mentioned as in use in Ceylon in the 2d 
century of this era. Nevertheless, several writers 
have suggested that the word has been introduced 
from the Portuguese. The name is probably from 
the Tamil word Kadai or Karai, a bazar; and 
Tamil children in the Peninsula sing a nursery 
song : 

* Kai visa ammah kai visa. 

Kadi ki polam kai viss.’ 

‘ Swing yoixr hand, mother, swing your hand ; 

Let ns go to the market, swing yonr hand.’ 

Curry in Urdu is called Saliu, in Tamil Karri, in 
Telugu Koora, in Persian Nan-khurisb. Curry 
is daily used in every family on the Indian sea- 
coast, wherever the Bengali, the Tamil, Telugu, and 
Mahratta people have spread, and in greater or 
less quantity according to the means of the family, 
always with vegetables and with mutton or fowl, 
as they can afford. The ingredients are usually 
brought fresh from the market daily, but Eiiro- 
peans^ in India often grind and keep the dry 
materials in powder. There are very numerous re- 
ceipts, but almost every household has one of its own, 
and up to the»«ftiddle of the 19th century many 
houses prided themselves on their curries. Tli'o 
curry powders of India are articles of conshlerable 
commercial traffic; 32,550 cwt. of curry stuff was 
imported into Ceylon, cfilefly from India, in 1851. 
Theusual ingredients for curry stuffs are: aniseed, 
allspice, cardamom, cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, coriander, cumin seed, black pepper, mustard 
seed, chillies, turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, onions, 
ginger dry and green, poppy seed, long pepper, 
asafoetida, chironjie nut, turmeric, almond, cocoa- 
nut, ghi, butter, salt, tamarind, lime-juice, mango, 
Cocoanut milk is much used on the coast 'in 
forming the gravy to many curries, especially 
fish and prawns, as well as the oil fresh ex- 
pressed from the nut when grated. If the curry 
is to be dry, the onions must be fried brown in 
ghi or butter, and the ingredients ground to a 
paste with water mixed in the same, the meat and 
fowl added, stirring the whole until the gravy and 
butter are absorbed. For a gravy curry, cut the 
meat or fowl into slices, put tlie ghi into a stew- 
pan over the fire with the sliced onions, and dress 
them ; then add the meat with the ground ingre- 
dients, and some water or broth; mix well 
together, pid let the whole simmer gently until 
the meat is properly done. Clumdu is made with 
meat or fowl that has been previously dressed. It 
is to be minced up and added to chopped onions 
fried in ghi, with whole red chillies, and the 
other curry ingredients well mixed together ; the 


CURRYING. 

frying is continued until the meat is perfectly 
brown and the gravy quite absorbed. Dr. Riddell 
gives the following ingredients for four curry 



No, 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

N 

0. 4. 


Coriandei* seeds, 

20 lbs. 

12 lbs. 

3 lbs. 

lib. Ooz. 

To be well 
roasted. 

Turmeric, 

4 „ 

2 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

2 n 

Pounded. 

Cimiin seeds. 

1 „ 

■ 3 ' 

^ J > 

I- p 


0 n 

Dried and 
ground. 

Fenugreek, 

1 >> 

1 


o„ 

4 „ 

Mustard seed, 


1 



•* 

Dried and 
cleaned of 
Imsks. 

Ginger, dried, 

2 

0 

" )) 


L, 

0 „ 


Black pepper, 

2 r, 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

0 „ 


Dried chillies, 

1 ,, 

2 

1 „ 

0,, 

12 „ 


Poppy seed, 

2 „ 

2 ,, 

1 ,, 

0„ 

12 „ 


Garlic, 

■2, 

I » 

1 » 

0 „ 

12 „ 


Cardamoms, 


1 » 

1 V, 

0„ 

8 n 


Cinnamon, 

.2 i 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

On 

8 ,, 



Salt ill proportion to be added when using the 
ciuTy stuff. The ivhole to be cleaned, dried, 
pounded, and sifted ; then properly mixed to- 
gether, and put into bottles, well corked. A 
table-spoonful is sufficient for chicken or fowl 
curry. Another very simple receipt is powdered 
turmeric, 22 tea-spoonfuls; red dried chillies or 
cayenne pepper, 8 tea-spoonfuls ; coriander seed, 
cumin seed, dried cassia leaves (tej pat), each 
12 tea-spoonfuls, and mix together , — Mkldeirs 
Domestic Ecoriomy^ p. 404 ; Srmmonds^ Com, Prod. 

CURRYING of leather is practised among 
the natives of India, by the Chainar and Chuckler, 
by whom every operation is conducted, from the 
skinning of the beast to the binding of a pair 
of shoes. He shaves the hide or skin down with 
his knife, beats and rubs it with a maul, and 
blackens it with iron liquor, to which plantain 
root and conjee water are sometimes added; some- 
times a little lamp- oil is used. — Rokde^ MSS. 

GURU, the founder of the race who contended 
with the Yadu for dominion in Hindustan, in the 
war famed as on Kuru-khet, which is described in 
the Sanskrit poem the Mahabharata. Guru had 
two sons, Sudina and Parikhita. The descendants 
of Sudina terminated with Jarasanclha, wdiose 
capital was Rajagriha, the modern Rajmahal, on 
the Ganges, in the province of Behar. From 
Parikhita descended the monarchs Santana and 
Balica; Santana producing the rivals in the 
great war, Yudishtra and Diiryodhana, the other 
the Balicaputra. Diiryodhana, the successor to 
the throne of Guru, resided at the ancient capital 
Hastinapura ; w^hile the junior branch, Yudishtra, 
founded Indraprestha, on the Yumuna or Jumna, 
wliich name in the 8th century A,l>. was changed 
to Dehli. The sons of Balica founded two king- 
doms, — Falibothra on the Ijower Ganges, and 
Arore, founded by Sehl on the eastern bank of the 
Indus. — Tod^s llajasihaii, i. p. 42. 

GURU, in Hindu cosmogony, an extensive 
country to the north of Su-meru, supposed to be 
tiie same as Siberia. 

OURUMBAR. A race of this name are the 
earliest known occupants of Dravida desam, the 
modern Karnatic and Goromandel. They seem to 
liave established numerous petty principahties 
over the whole Peninsula, which were ultimately 
absorbed in the Ghola empire. Numerous sites 
attributed to this race, and still called Curumbar 
Got, are to be met with. Small communities of the 
tribe are found to this day in the less accessible 
hills and forests of many parts of the Peninsula. 


GUSCUTA PLANIFLORA. 

CUSA GRASS, Poa cynosuroides. 

GUSBHARA, also written Casbhara, the desig- 
nation of the artisans who work in bell-metal ; 
from Kanso, bell-metal, and Bharna, to fill. They 
are also employed in fusing precious metals and 
making ornaments which require to be formed in 
moulds. They comprise one of the subdivisions of 
the Sonar or goldsmiths, of which, in Hindustan, 
the others are, Muthoorea Myr, Khuttrea, Kume- 
thika Lahourea, Poorbea, Oanoujea, Mahour, 
Muhainunea, Agurea, Birpoorea, Chhyneewan , 
Mungoi'ea. Of these, Muthoorea ranks the high- 
est. The Cusbhara is below them all. Amongst 
these tribes there is a secret language, which is 
adopted for the purpose of concealing their 
fraudulent acquisition of property. — Elliot, Siq)p. 

GUSGUS. Hind. Poppy seed ; properly, 
Khash-khash. 

GUSGUS ROOT. 

Bala, . . . . Dukh. Viratara, . . . Sansk:. 

XJsir, GUJ. Vetti vayrii, . . . Tam. 

Khas, . . . . . Pers. Cura varu, . . . Tkl. 

Anatherum muricatum, Retz, roots are used for 
making screens, tatties, punkahs, large fans, or 
covers for palanquins ; and, vvheii ^vetted, a very 
fragrant smell issues. 

CUSGUTACEA, an order of twdning, para- 
sitical, leafless herbs ; many species occur in the 
south and east of Asia, — aggregata, Arabica, aus- 
tralis, capitata, carinata, Ghinensis, corymbosa, 
grandiflora, hyalena, longiflora, macraiitba, pedi- 
cellata, planiflora, reflexa. They twine on various 
trees, and are found up to 9000 feet in the 
Himalaya and Afghanistan. 0. longiflora is the 
Nilathari of Kaghan. 

GUSCUTA EUROPiEA and G. Ghinensis arc 
the Thi sz-tsze of the Chinese, dodder of the 
English. The seeds are small and round, of the 
size of black mustard-seed, and are given in blenor- 
rhoea and leucorrhoea. The young shoots are used 
externally as w-ashes.* — Smith, Chin. Mat. Med. 

GUSCUTA MAGRxVNTHA. Don. 

NiLvthari, , of Jhelum. ] Arnil, .... Chenap-. 

Grows up to 9000 feet, up to the Indus. It is 
found on ropulus, Salix, Spirea, Lonicera, ]}ea- 
modium, Urtica, and Polygonum ; and, like some 
of the other species, it exhales at times a very 
strong scent. It is eaten by cattle and goats. 
Edgeworth mentions that the mountaineers believe 
that crows pluck sprigs of this and of G. anguina, 
Edg., io drop into water, where they become 
snakes, and so furnish food for themselves. 
Gladden states that the natives promise boundless 
wealth to him who finds the root of it; while others, 
again, believe that the possession of its root will 
confer the gift of invisibility. — Drs. Roximrgh, J, 
L. Stetvart, Voigt 

GUSCUTA PEDICELLATA. Leil 
Amlu, , , . Chenab. j Zrand, . . . Kangiu 
Kwi klapot, . KANGitA. j 

This is found on the genera Morns, Leptopiis, 
Plectranthus, Polygonum, Artemisia, etc., in Kash- 
mir, etc., from 4000 to 5000 feet, and was got in 
Afghanistan by Bellew on tamarisk, Alhagi, and 
Pcganum. — Steimrt. 

GUSCUTA PLANIFLORA. Ten. Fomul iu 
fields of Kashmir lucerne, at Googaira, in IMont- 
gomery, and it is common in Lalioul and Ladakh 
up to 11,000 feet, growing on Gariim, Artemisia, 
Ginerca, and A. parvifloiu, Solcnanthiis, and 
Perowskia . — Stmoart 



OUSCUTA BEFLEXA. 


CUTCH. 


OUSCUTA EEFLEXA. RoxK 
C. verrucosa, Swiet, 


Huldi-algusi-luta, Beng-, 
T’u-sz-tsze, , . . Chin. 
Nila-tar (green thread), H. 
Nira-dliar, . . . GuJ. 


Akas-bel (sky-plant), G0J. 
Amar-banria (undying 
creeper), Hero., GuJ. 
Sitamapurgonulu, . Tel. 


A plant of British India, Panjab, Sub-Himalaya, 
Sylhet, Gujerat, and the Peninsula, growing on 
the tops of trees. It is used by alchemists, also 
in dyeing and in medicine. The whole leafless 
herb is gathered and dried ; it is employed either in 
mixture or infusion as a laxative in fever, as an 
anthelmintic, and also as an alterative in cancer. 

CUSH and Lava were the two elder sons of 
Kama, and from Cush descended the Cushwaha 
princes of Nirwar and Amber. ^ — Tod; Elliot 
CUSH, a descendant of Hasti of the Lunar 
race, had four sonS; one of whom, Cushnabha, 
whose descendants are styled the Kausika or 
Kusika, founded Muhadya on the Ganges, af to- 
wards changed to Canyacubja or Canonj, which 
maintained its celebrity until the Mahomedan 
invasion of Shahab-ud-Din (a,b. 1193), when 
this overgrown city was laid prostrate for ever, 
Ferishta states it in the early ages to have been 
twenty-five coss (35 miles) in circumference, and 
that there were 30,000 shops for the sale of betel- 
nut only, and this in the 6th century, at which 
period the Rahtor dynasty, which terminated 
with Jye-chandin the 12th, had been in possession 
from the end of the 5th century. Gushamba 
founded a city, which he called after his own name, 
Gausamhi, and its name was in existence in the 
lltli century. The other sons of Cush built two 
capitals, Hharmarunya and Yasumuttee, but of 
neither have we any correct knowledge. — Tod; 
Elliot, 

CUSHITE, a race of Arabs who first gave their 
name to a part of Arabia ; they afterwards crossed 
the Bed Sea, and settled in Ethiopia. In ancient 
times, the Cushite and Joktanite occupied Arabia 
felix, when the Ammonite and Ishmaelite dwelt 
ill A. deserta, and the Moabite, Edomite, Xaba- 
thman, Midianite, and Amalekite in A. petrea. 

CUSTABD APPLE is the fruit of the Anona 
squamosa. Soiir-sop is the Anona muricata. 
The custard apple is a favourite fruit, and its shrub 
grows in the Dekban with little care. Its seed, 
called sherifah, disperses vermin. Flies are 
reported never to settle on the tree or its fruit, 
though ants will attack both. Bugs have a great 
antipathy to the leaves of the custard apple, and 
are said to quit a bed in which they are placed. — 
Tennants Ceylon ; O^Sh, ; Hooker^ Him, Journ, 
CUSTOMS. 

i2akat, ..... Guj. | Beya ; Sainbntan, Malay, 
Mahsiil, . . . . Hind, j 


Custom-House. 


La-dogana, . 
Aduana, . 
Pabeyan, . 


, , It. 
. . Sp. 
Malay. 


Douane, Oachiment,. Fh. 

Zoll-liaus, .... Ger. 

Tlianna; ChoM, . Hind. 

Gumruck, , Guj,, Pers. 

CUSTUBI. Sansk., Tam., Tel. Musk. 
CUTCH, including the Runn, extends between 
lat. 22° 47' and 24° 40' X, and long. 68° 26' and 
71° 45' E., and in 1871 had a population of 
487,305. It is bounded to the north by the 
Great Bunn, beyond which is the Thur or Little 
Desert ; to the S.W. and S. by the Gulf of Outch 
aud the Indian Ocean ; to the E. and S.E. by 
the district of Gujerat ; and to the N.W» by the 
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eastern branch of the Indus and Sind. Its extreme 
length is 180 miles, and breadth 50 miles. Its 
area is 6500 square miles, while that of the Bunn 
and its islands is 9000 square miles. All between 
the Aravalii mountains and the Indus, from the 
Sutlej or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea 
on tlie south, is a ■waste of sand, in which are 
oases of different size and fertility, the greatest of 
which is around Jeysiilmir. Cutch intervenes as 
a narrow strip of land between the desert and the 
sea, and makes a sort of bridge from Gujerat to 
Sind. 

South of the Indus, the land becomes sandy, 
gradually sloping to the sea, first as a plain 
covered with a series of billows of sand, then as 
the level Bunn up to the moimtaiiis of Cutch, the 
extent being from 500 to 600 miles in length, and 
varying from 70 to 150 miles in breadth, on which 
a considerable population dwells. The Bunn itself 
is 150 miles from east 'to west, and about 40 miles 
broad ; but there is a prolongation of the Runn 
towards Ahmadabad, and a very narrow line to 
the Gulf of Cambay. It is almost level,, and a 
little water, from the banking up of the sea by the 
Sirmmiur, converts it into a very shallow lake of 
a foot or two deep, and 40 to 60 miles broad ; but 
in the dry season its saline sand and clay soil are 
hard like a slate billiard-table, aud the mirage is 
so incessant as to deceive ordinary travellers. 
None but experienced guides can travel tliere. 

The Put district, immediately north of the Bunn , 
is less saline, and is cultivated. The district 
north of the Bunn, extending from 500 miles up 
to the rivers Indus and Sutlej, is called the Tiir 
or Thur, on which are billows or hills of sand 400 
to 500 feet high above the sea-level, and 200 to 
300 feet above the plain. Sir B. Frere alludes to 
these as of volcanic origin. The other part of 
Cutch is an irregularly hilly tract, completely 
kolated by the Runn and the sea. On the southern 
coast the country is a dead flat, covered with rich 
soil, but the northern part has three distinct 
ranges of hills running from east to west. The 
central of these ranges consists of sandstone, 
limestone, and slate-clay, with beds of coal ; the 
hills north of it have numerous fossils ; and those 
on the south, and all the face of the country near 
them, are covered with volcanic matter. 

In 1819 Cutch was devastated by an earth- 
quake. A dyke was thrown up, 50 miles long, 
16 broad, and 18 feet high, which has been named 
Allah Band, the dyke of the Lord. Denodur, the 
largest and highest hill in Oitcli, is situated near 
the shores of the Bunn. It is an extinct volcano ; 
its crater is still apparent, and in the north side 
is a large gap. It is said to have been active 
during the earthquake of 1819. On a level spot 
near the village of Wage ka Piidda are several small 
craters, circular spaces surrounded by basalt. And 
several other small basins have been blown out 
in the surrounding table-land, forming inverted 
cones about 15 or 20 feet in depth. Numerous 
fossils occur in the sedimentary rocks. The land 
at Mundavee, I^fooudrah, Budrasoer, and otlier sea- 
ports, up to the Gulf of Cutch, has been gaming 
on the sea. Some of the creeks ami inlets pene- 
trate 6 or 7 miles from the coast, tlirougli a tract 
covered for miles in extent with shrubs. At low 
water these plants are exposed to the roots, but 
at high tides merely theii* upper branches are 
visible, so that the boats sail through a marine 


OUTCH. 


CUTTEAMUNDOO. 


forest, tbe sails and yaixls frequently brusbing 
against tbe bougbs of tbe trees, and tbe sailors 
have often to force their boats through the upper 
branches. The stems and branches are covered 
mth Crustacea and mollusca, whilst numerous 
waterfowl occupy the higher branches. 

The Outchi dialect of Hindi is used, but Guje- 
ratti, Hindustani, and Persian are also known, 
though little used. On the death of Eao Lakhpat, 
liis sixteen wives burnt themselves on his funeral 
pile, and their tombs, built in a beautiful group, 
stand close to the British Eesidency. The title of 
the ruler is Mirza Maha Eao, Sri Khengarji, The 
inhabitants of Wagad or Eastern Gutcli have been 
notorious pirates, Sati and female infanticide 
were frequent. In 1868 the proportion of males 
to females was 1*04 to 1, 

Its people are chiefly followers of the Hindu 
religion ; and the ruling race are Jharija Rajputs, 
derived at a comparfitively recent date from Tatta 
in Sind, from a common ancestor, Humerjee, 
whose son, Eao Khengar, acquired Ciitch before 
the middle of the 16th century. 

‘A. Eajpiit Grasia, viz. 

1. Jhareja. 

a, Deda. 

5. Aiiiiir. 

c. Halla. 

d. Hothe. 

2. Wagela. ’ 

B. Mahomedan Grasia, 

viz. 

1. Vene. 

2. Nohar. 

3. Abra. 

4. Mygmia, 3 tribes. 

5. Nora. 

6. Eaoma. 

7. Nangorcba. 

8. Sumejah. 

9. Hingorcha. 

10. Modh. 

The Jhalla are Rajputs of Sindian origin ; and 
there are tribes of Lo wanna, Aliir, and Eebbari. 
The Bhattiah, of Sindian origin, are a fair, hand- 
some race, skilful and industrious mechanics, and 
found in all the ports of Eastern Africa, Arabia, 
and lYestern India. The Kaba is a piratical tribe 
in the Gulf of Cutch. Tbe Kliosa are a marauding 
tribe on tbe Tbul desert between Hindustan and 
Sind. The ancient Cutch people were tbe Odom- 
boerse of Pliny. 

There are also Brahman tribes, Soda Rajputs, 
Mabrattas, Bbils, Kols. The language of the 
hunters and tanners, the Dedh, is a dialect, but 
the language of Lar is purest. Iron ore occurs 
ill various parts, hut has been mined chiefly at 
Doodye, opposite the S.IV. end of the Biinnee, 
where it occurs in small lumps, spongiform and 
friable. Coal has been found in various places, 
and has been used. Alum is manufactured from 
shale near Mhurr. — Tr, Bo, Lit Soc. ii. p. 222 ; 
M'Murdo‘'s Cutch in 1815 ; Btmies^ Bokhm^a ; 
Grants Geology; Sir Bartle^ Frere on the Eu7in of 
Cutch.. 

CUTCH, Catechu. 

Kat’h,' Beng. 1 Katlia, . . A . Hixd. 

Shah, ..... Buem. I Kachu, . . . Malay. 

Cutch, catechu, gambler, and terra japonica, 
are commercial terms for the inspissated aqueous 
extracts from the wood of the Acacia catechu and 
from the leaves of the Uncaria gambir. A few years 
ago the terms were employed synonymously ; but 


C. Hindus 

1. Bhattiah. 

2. Banya. 

3. Lowanna. 

4. Brahman, 

5. Charan. 

6. Bhat. 

7. Liinga. 

8. Megwal. 

Cultivators and Labourers, 

1. Ahir. 

2. Behbari. 

3. Kumhar. 

4. Lowanna. 

Mahomedans 

1. Khojah. 

2. Mehmun. 

3. Meyaiina. 


they are now, for the most pai't, used in trade 
somewhat distinctively, though not uniformly in 
the same sense. The catechu and gambir im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1881 was 83,011 
tons. 

OUTCHEEET. Anglo -Hind. An office of 
a revenue magistrate, a bureau, a court of justice. 

CUTCH GANDAVA is the plains of Balu- 
chistan. See Tor. 

OUTCHWAHA. Prithi-raj was rao of Amber, 
a name now set aside by Jeypore. The tw^elve 
sons of this prince formed the existing subdivisions 
or clans of the modern Cutchwaha, whose political 
consequence dates from Humayun. — Tod^s Bajas'- 
than., i, p. 299. 

CUTLERY. Salem and Trichiiiopoly afford 
evidence of the skill with which this description 
of manufacture can be carried on. At the ^ladras 
Exhibition of 1855, the daggers exhibited from 
the northern division exhibited in a high degree 
the proficiency of the operatives in that part of the 
Madras Presidency. Salem cutlery may compete 
with that of Europe. — M. E. J. R. 

CUTTACK (Kataka, the fort), a British district 
in Orissa, lying between lat. 20^^ V 50'^ and 21” 10^ 
10" N., and long. 85” 35' 45" and 87” 3' 30" E., 
with an area of 3858 .sqnai*e miles, and a popula- 
tion in 1872 ‘of 1,494,784. The ]\[ahanadi river, 
aided by some of the large .streams from the north, 
has formed a rich delta. From the town of Puri, 
containing the great temple of Jaganath, to the 
Diiamrah mouth, there is a deltaic tract fully 
50 miles broad, and which comprises nearly the 
whole of the Cuttack district, great part of that 
of Puri, and a portion of that of Balasore. In 
addition to the low districts, Orissa has an enor- 
mous tract of hilly country of the interior, the 
population of which is partly Oorya and partly 
aboriginal. The people of Orissa have a language 
with a character peculiar to them sol v<?s. There are 
I 18 estates known as the Cuttack Tributary Mahals, 

I wuth an ai*ea of 1 5,000 square miles, viz. Angool, 

I Autgarb, Autmalik, Banki, Barnmba, Boad, 

' Dhenkanal, Buspulla, Hindolo, Keonjhur, Kundia- 
parra, Mohurbhunj, Nilghur, Nyagarh, Narsinh- 
pur, Ranpur, Talchir, Tigeria. Angool and Banki 
were annexed for the misconduct of the rajas. 
The other sixteen tributary rajas administer civil 
and criminal justice, controlled by the Super- 
intendent. The most powerful are the rajas of 
i^Iohurbhunj and Keonjhur, both of whom render e<I 
good service during the mutinies. Cuttack has 
been subjected to gx*cat vicissitudes. Frightful 
inundations occurred in 1823 and 1831; on one 
occasion causing a destruction of lives estimated 
at 10,000, and the entire population of 300 villages 
is said to have been destroyed. In 1867-68, in 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore, famine raged with 
great intensity, and continued longest. anbhum , 

Singbhuxn, Midnapur, Bankura, Raniganj, Bard- 
wan, Hoogly, Howrah, Nuddea, also suffered. 
Mr. Ravenshaw estimated the loss in Orissa at 
not less than one-fourth of the population. The 
aboriginal tribes are Kandh, Bhumij, Kol, and 
Savara, the last numbering 16,589, all of them 
very poor. Of the Hindus, the Kiiasa cultivators 
are 156,308, the Khandait militia 254,762, the 
Mastane 15,526, the Goala 11,728, and Rajiiuts' 
10,728. ■ , ■ , ■ , 

■ , CUTT^KAEE, Giant’s Tank in Ceylon. 
CUTTEAMUHDOO is the juice of the plant 
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CYBIUM GUTTATUM. 



OUl'TLE-PISH. 


Akoo clienroodoo, or Euphorbia cattimundoo, 
Elliot ; ife is common in the Northern Circars, and 
is also called Brama Chemoodoo. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibited seven 
ai'ticles, basin, ewer, tumbler, etc., made of cuttea- 
mundoo gum, moulded with the hand, without 
any preparation. The fresh juice is used as a 
vesicant, and also as a cement for fastening knife 
handles, etc. — M. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

CUTTLE-FISH or Squid, the Wu-tsih-yu and 
Meh-yu of the Chinese. The cuttle-fish inhabit 
all the great oceans, and abound in the warmer 
latitudes. They feed on crabs, squills, and 
molluscs, breaking down the carapace or shells of 
these animals with their beak-like jaws, and their 
strong muscular stomach completes the comminu- 
tion. In 1882 one was stranded at Cook's Strait 
7 J feet long, 9 feet 2 inches circumference, its head 
4|- feet in diameter; its longest arms measured 
25 feet, the smaller ones 12 feet long. The 
economic products are a deep pigment, known as 
Roman sepia, which in the cuttle-fish is contained 
in a bladder at the bottom of the abdominal sac ; 
also the cuttle-fish sepium, or shell, or bone, called 
by the French Biscuit de mer. The cuttle-fish is 
particularly abundant on the coasts of China, and 
are there much used as food, as also, are species of 
Octopus, Haliotis, Turbo, Hiphopus, Tridaeua. 
Adams says some monodonta tete quite peppery. 

Cuttle-Fish Bono. 


Samudrapu nurugu, 
Sorupenka, . , . 


Tel. 


in 1828 and following years, 
information as to Indian fishes, 
CYAMOPSIS PSORALOIDES. 
Dolichos psoraloides, 

I), fabseformis, Roxb, 

Psoralea tetragonoloba, L. 

Pai-pa-soon, . . , Buem. 
Cxuvar-phalli, . . GuJ. 

Gouari, Gour, Dux., Hind. 

Matt-ki phalli, „ ,, 


contained much 
D. C. 

Trigoiiella tetrapetala, R. 
Liipiniis trifoliafcus, Cav. 
Icon. 


Kot-avere, . . . 

Kothu-avare, . . 

Kothu-avara-kailu, 
Gorii-chikudu, . * 


Tam. 

5 ) . : 

Tel. 


Hai-piau-siu, . . Chin. 

Darya ka kaf, . , Hind. 

Kaddalnoray, . . TAif. 

In Sepia officinalis, the soft parts are supported 
by a firm calcareous bone, the cuttle-fish bone of 
the shops ; and in all the naked cephalopods (not 
including Ocythoe) now existing, some rudiment 
at least of a bony, horny, or cartilaginous support 
is to be found. Cuttle-fish bone is found on all 
the coasts, and is used for rubbing down paint, 
etc., by the painters ; also for the purpose of 
cleaning and polishing the surface of silver and 
other metals. The Chinese formerly engraved 
tiiese bones, or inlaid them as ornaments. — Smith ; 
Eng. Cyc. ; llolide^s MSS. ; Ains. 

CUTTONORA, the Cuttiara of Ptolemy, sup 
posed to be either Calicut or Cochin, whence 
pepper was exported to Barace. — Lul in loth 
Cent. 

CUTTY. Tam. The term applied in Southern 
India, to the iron bloom of native manufacture. 

GUTIYA, a town on the Bhagirathi river, 
Arrian’s Katadupa. Indeed, Katwadweep and 
Agradweep and Nabadweep all refer to a period 
when they must have been regular dweep or islets, 
to have received such names. To the vaishnava 
sect, Cutwa is a sacred place of pilgrimage ; there, 
Ohaitanya, flying from [the roof of his parents, 
and leaving behind his wife, embraced the Dandi 
sectarianism, to shake off the obligations of society 
and the cares of a secular life. He w^as initiated 
into its rites by a Gosain, named Kesab Bharuty ; 
and the hairs shaven from his head on the occasion 
are yet preserved in a little white temple. — Tr. of 
Hind. i. p. 49. 

CUTWAL, a military police officer; the police 
officer of a military bazar. The word is properly 
Eot-wal, a fortress holder. 

OUYERA, the Hindu god of riches, 

CUVIER. Baron Cuvier and M. Valenciennes^ 
Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, published in Paris 
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An erect annual; cultivated during the cold 
months in gardens for the little flat pods, which 
are used in curries as a substitute for French 
beans ; grows from 2 to 3 feet high ; the pods arc 
seldom very tender, but are esteemed a good 
vegetable. — Mason; Jafrey ; R. Br. 

CYATHEA, a genus of the tree-ferns, tropical 
plants. Many tree-ferns rise to a height of 20, 40, 
or even 60 feet in their native forests, supporting 
magnificent crowns of gigantic fronds, in some 
species 15 to 20 feet in length. G. spinulosa, 
Wall.., occurs in Nepal, Khassya, S. India, and 
Tenasserim, and in Ceylon C. sinuata, Hook.; 
and several others. C. Siamensis, of Prome, 
yields a whitish gum. 0. Rumphii, Miq., of S. 
India, Andamans, Burma, and Tenasserim; its 
wood yields a starch. The seeds of C. sphmrica are 
ground into flour. The better known tree ferns 
are Cyathea aciileata, arborea, dealbata, muricata, 
hemitelia, horrida, and Karsteniana, Alsophila 
armata of the W. Indies, A. Gooperi of Queens- 
land, and xi. excelsa of Norfolk Island ; also 
xingiopteris pruinosa and Bleclinum Brasiliense. 
C. dealbata grows abundantly in New Zealand on 
the declivities of the hills, under the shade affox'ded 
by the forests. The natives use the trunk of this 
fern as ‘posts in the erection of their dwellings, 
and they are very durable, —the medullary portion 
soon decaying, but the exterior lasting for several 
years. ^ 0. medullaris, the tree-fern of Norfolk 
Island, is about twenty feet in length, and presents 
a beautiful appearance.— Dr. Bennett^ Australasia. 
CYATHEA ARBOREA. 

Aspidium arbor., | ^t-musana, , , SlNGH. 

This fern rises in Ceylon 25 to 30 feet. Its 
stem makes beautiful walking-sticks. The section 
.of this tree-fern displays well the structure of an 
acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked on 
the outside by the scars of the fallen leaves, and 
showing the elongation of the axis by junction of 
the petioles.— il/u<^ru5 Hort. Garden ; M. E. J. R 
CYATHOCALYX ZEYLANICUS. Champion. 

Kakalas, .... SiNGH. f Eepettas, . . . Singh. 

The light lacquered Kandyan walking-sticks are 
said to be made from this Ceylon tree.’^Fcrc/usson. 

CYATHULA ORBICULATxV., G. capitata, and 
G. tomentosa, sand-binding plants of tiie Penin- 
sula. 

OYAXARES was the name by which the 
Greeks designated Yakistar, king of the Medes. 
In alliance with the king of xVrmenia. and Necho, 
king of Egypt, b.c. 609, took and de.stroyed 
ismeyeh, and its sovereign, Assur-ibl-ili, set lire 
to his palace, and, with all his wives, burned 
himself. V 

CYBELE. See Osiris ; Saraswati. 

CYBIUM GUTTxiTUM. Tora-^Jifalu, SixoH. 
One of the scomberoid fishes, known to Europeans 
as the seir fish, is the finest table fish of Ceylon. 
Its flesh is white, but resembles that of the salmon 
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in firmness and flavour. C. Commersonii, Laeep,y 
is another of the seir fish. 

CrOAPACE^E, a natural order of plants, of 
which Lindley makes four genera and includes 
about fifty species. They have a simple cylindrical 
trunk, which increases by the development of a 
single terminal bud, and is covered % the scaly 
bases of the leaves. There are several known 
species of Zamia and Gycas, some of which grow 
in India, and in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. They all abound in a mucilaginous 
nauseous juice, and the soft centres of Cycas 
circinalis and 0. revoluta are convertible into a 
kind of sago. The species of Encephalartos are 
called Kafir bread. The seeds of Dion edule yield 
starch in Mexico. A similar substance, under the 
name of sago, is obtained from species of Zamia 
in the Bahamas and other West India islands ; in 
Japan, from Cycas revoluta ; and in the Moluccas 
and Southern India, the Cycas circinalis yields a 
coarse kind of flour, and also yields a transparent 
gum. The plants are propagated by suckers. 
A trunk of the order has been found in the lower 
greensand, Kent, and at Portland. Kone are 
now native in Europe. C. Normanbyana, Fou. 
JMtieUer, is a Queensland species ; and C. sphjerica, 
iQ a tree of the Moluccas. The fruit of 
Cycas angulata, i?. ilr., forms a food of the 
Australian aborigines during a portion of the 
year. They cut it into thin slices, which are first 
dried, afterwards soaked in -water, and finally 
packed up in sheets of tea-tree bark. In this 
condition it undergoes a species of fermentation, 
the deleterious properties of the fruit are destroyed, 
and a mealy substance with a musty flavour 
remains, which the natives of Australia probably 
bake into cakes. They appear also to like the 
fruit of the Pandaniis, of which large quantities 
were found by Dr, Ijcichardt in their camps, 
soaking in -water, contained in vessels formed of 
stringy bark. The tree grows 70 feet high. — 
Simmonds; Von Mueller ; lioxh. ; Voigt; Enq. Cijc, 
CYCAS CIRGIISFVLIS. Umn 

C. inermis, Lour. 

Oliis calappoides, Riunph. 

Buzoor butu of Bo.-ubay. 

IMiidang, . . . Bujim. 

Ka bong, . . . RIalay. 

Todda pana, , Maleal. 


Say or callapa of Maniph. 


iMadoo gass, 
I*akn tiuuhi, 
’\yar«a guda, . 
Rana Guvva, 


. Singh. 
. Sum AT. 
. Tel. 


This very handsome tree in appearance resem- 
bles the palm tribe. It grows in Ceylon up to 
1500 feet, is common on the Malabar coast from 
Tellicherry to tlie foot of the Ghats, and occars 
north-wax'ds tow-ards Bombay; is also common in 
the Karen forests of Teuasserim, in Cocliin-Cbina, 
China, Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas. It 
resembles a dw'arf cocoanut tree ; its blossoms are 
yellow. In Sumatra the cabbage and the young 
shoots are eaten. It yields a gum resembling 
tragacanth, also a kind of sago ; and a flour called 
Indapodi is obtained by the Singhalese, by pound- 
ing the fresh kernels. These are cut in slices, 
and well dried in the sun before they are fit for 
use, otherwise when eaten they are intoxicating, 
and occasion vomiting and purging. — Mason\s 
Tcnas.'ierhn ; O^Sh. ; Thw. Zeglau, ; 3Iarsden\s' 
Sumatra, p. 89 ; Rumpliius^ i. p. 22. 

CYCAS PECTIXATA, IF, is a sago palm 
which, grows in Sikkim, on the fiats by the Ranjit 
streams. Its stem is ten feet higli, with a beauti- 
ful crown of foliage. — Hooker^ i. p. 151. 
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CYCAS REYOLUTA. Thmh. A native of 
China and Japan ; a kind of starch, the Japan 
sago, is obtained from the cellular substance. The 
whole plant yields a copious mucilage, which 
hardens into a transparent gum. Is is the most 
northern member of the order of plants. — O'Sh. 

CYCLAMEN, sow bread. The poisonous, 
acrid Hai-yu of the Chinese is dedicated to their 
goddess Kwan-yin. — Smith. 

Cyclamen Europaeum. IF. 


Bekhoor-miriam, . 

Punjeh-miriam, 

Shajrah-miriam, 


Aeab. I ITrtenysa, . . , Abab. 

il-ul'urfcenysa, „ 
lajooree, . . Hind; 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. Mill One of the 
Primulacese, a bulbous flowering plant. — Voigt. 

OYCLAS STURCIPENNIS, a weevil of Ceylon, 
very destructive to agricultural produce. 

CYCLE. 

Cycle, Course, . . Fa. I Eivoluzioue, Corso, ♦ It. 
Zirkel, Cyklus, . . Gek. | Circle, Ciclo, . , . Sr. 

Eastern races have chronological cycles. The 
Chinese astronomical cycle of 60 years, in use 
since the 61st year of Hoang-ti, is the most 
ancient form of a primitive and veiy simple equa- 
tion of lunar and solar years. Its 7 6th recurrence 
fell in 1864. The Triakon tmteridm of the Egyp- 
tians, of 30 years, led to the cycle of 60 years. 
There were Indian cycles of 5 years, the result of 
a rude equation ; the Chaldee cycle of 600 years 
was of later date. The 12 -yearly zodiacal cycle is 
in use amongst the Mongol, Manchu, and Igurian 
Tartars, and amongst the inhabitants of Tibet, the 
Japanese, and the Siamese. Amongst the Tatar 
populations, however, this is a cycle of 60 years 
(12x5). The cycle of the Chaldees was of 60 
years, but they had one of 60 x 10 = 600, which 
grew out of the great patriarchal year. The oldest 
cycle known to the Greeks -was one of 9 years, 
which gave way to the Metonic cycle of 19 years; 
but one of 60 years was in use amongst the 
Semitic and Iranian races of primeval xVsia, as 
well as amongst the Chinese. Plutarch considers 
the 60 years’ cycle as the original one known to 
all astronomers. Tlie Apis cycle w'as of 25 ; 

and 59 of these make up the Sothaic year of 1460 
years, with 15 yearn over ; the Pheenix cycle was 
500 Bunsen. See Chronology. 

CYCLEA BUEMANNI. Arnott. 


Meiiispermum i>oitatum, 
Gart.. Lam. 


Cocculus Burmaiini, DJJ. 

G. peltatus, D. F. 

Cissampelos discolor, Wal. 

Pada valli, . Maleal. | ITal tjedde, . . Singh. 

This trailing shrub grows in Ceylon, Malabar, 
the Konkan, and Coromandel ; by native practi- 
tioners the bitter root is mixed with buttermilk 
and cumin seeds, and given in dysentery, hemor- 
rhoids, and flatulency, and the juice of its leaves 
is applied to inflamed eyes . — Useful Plants. 

CYCLOGRAPSUS. The following species of 
this genus occur in S.E. Asia and Australasia : — 
0. puiictatus, Edws.t Indian Ocean. 

C. Audouinii, Bdws.f New Guinea. 

C. quadridentatus, Edws.^ New Holland. 

C. sexdentatus, Edtes., New Zealand. 

G. Gaimardii, E'd?r,9., New Holland. 

G, oetodeatatus, Edws,, King Island. .1 
G. latreillii, Blauritius. 

O. remcliger, Edivs., Asiatic Seas. 

G. pallipes, Edivs.^ New Holland, 

CYCLONE, Hurricane, White squall, Typhoon. 
Tufas, . Abab., Hind, [ Travado, . , . , I*ort, 
Ta-fung, , . V ■ Chin. 1 Tornado, . . . , , SB. 
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■ CYCLONE.; 

Cyclone is the term now applied to the furious 
tempests formerly called taifun, typhoon, or hurri- 
cane, because of their being uniformly found to be 
whirlwinds, and from the Arabic Touf, circumam- 
bulation. Cyclones are of frequent occurrence 
from 109 miles N. to 120 miles S. of Madras, and 
between 1746 and 1881, 17 disastrous cyclones 
have been recorded. The first written notice is 
from the pen of Colonel Capper, a Madras officer, 
who describes them as whirlwinds of immense size, 
not less in diameter than 120 miles, and having their 
vortex near Madras or Puhcat. Other authors have 
followed since that date, 1801, offering theories 
and explanations of the phenomena, — Kedfield and 
Espy in America; Dr. Thom, 86th Begiment; in 
Mauritius, Messrs. Bousquet, Hare, and Dove, 
Colonel Beid, Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, and 
many others. But, from the data furnished by 
their writings, it was left for Colonel Reid to form 
the law by which practical action has been given, 
and llis position has been greatly extended and 
made easy by the intelligent labours of Mr, 
Piddington. The usual names, tempest, gale, 
..hurricane, typhoon, being calculated to lead to 
confusion, a new term was sought for storms | 
coming under the new law, and the word cyclone 
was selected, derived from the Greek Kuklos, as 
neither affirming the circle to be a true one, 
though a circuit be complete, yet expressing 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in 
these meteors. Colonel Capper put forward the 
view that the storms of the Indian Ocean were 
rotatory, Mr. Redfield and Professor Dove further 
developed that theory; and Colonel Reid discovered 
the fact that the rotation of these storms in the N. 
hemisphere was N.W. to S.E., or opposite to the 
direction of motion of the hands of a watch with 
its face upwards, and that the reverse is the case 
in the S. hemisphere. Mr. Espy of Philadelphia 
ascertained that in cyclones there is an indraught 
or centripetal force ; and Professor Dove explained 
the opposite direction of rotation in the northern 
and southern hemispheres, by what he called the 
law of gyration. 

The subsequent writers on cyclones and their 
laws, have been Professor Taylor, Sir John Her- 
scliel, Mr. Blanford of Calcutta, Mr. Meldrmn of 
l^rauritiiis, and Mr. TTilison. Professor Taylor’s 
tlieory was that cyclones originate from an up-ward 
expansion of the air, produced by local heat; that 
this is followed by an indraught of air, and that 
the rotatory motion of the earth produces spiral 
movement round a centre, over which a continu- 
ous upward movement of the air takes place. 
This theory wms adopted by Sir John Herschel in 
his work on, meteorology. Messz’s. Meldrum and 
Willson are of opinion that they are primarily due 
to lateral and opposite currents of air. Mr. Blan- 
ford ascribes their cause to a local atmospheric 
depression arising from condensation of vapour, 
and so causing an indraught of air to the place 
of origin. Mr. Elliot favours a modified form of 
Mr. Blanford’s theory (Geog. Mag,, June 1877). 
Mr. Blanford’s theory is in accordance with the 
present views of the London Meteorological Office, 
viz. that the winds blow from all quarters into 
every central area of lowest barometrical pressure. 
The workers and their contributions to this sub- 
ject have been numerous. 

From 1839 ^ to 1851, Henry Piddington of 
Calcutta contributed largely to the history of 
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hurricanes ; and it was he -who discovered that in 
India to the north of the equator they are 
circular, moving from right to left, and are XDro- 
gressive, and he made out the tracts on which 
they move, and their rates. Captain Carless and 
Dr. Thom, 86th Foot, gave an account of the great 
hurricane of April 1847, in which the Cleopatra, 
Captain Young, was lost. 

Dr. George Buist collected accounts of hurri- 
canes on the west coasts of India from 1647 to 
I 1859, and wrote careful memoirs on the subject of 
cyclones. Lieutenant Fergussoii published an 
account of the cyclone of 1862. Mr, Franklin, at 
Madras, published an account of the storms of 
20th October and 25th November 1846, wdth 
diagrams. Lieutenants Mullins and Hemery 
described the cyclone at Nellore and Cuddapah 
of 2d November 1847. An account of the Cal- 
cutta cyclone of 1864 'was drawn up by Colonel 
Gastrel and Mr. H. F. Blanford, with a list^of 
recorded storms in the Bay of Bengal, from 1737 
I to 1865. 

Of 73 cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, notices of 
which occur in old records, in Mr. Piddington’s 
works, or which Mr. H. F. ^lanford himself re- 
corded in recent years, he says the distribution in 
the several months were as follows : — January, 2; 
February, 0 ; March, 1 ; April, 5 ; May, 17 ; June, 
4; July, 2; August, 2; September, 3; October, 
20; November, 14; December, 3. All that 
occurred between November and the end of April 
had been restricted to the south of the bay ; and 
the same is to be said of the greater part of the 
November storms. May and the first half of June, 
and October with the first w^eek of November, are 
the only periods in which cyclones can be said to 
be prevalent in the north of the bay, though they 
occur occasionally in the intervening nzonths, that 
is, during the south-west monsoon (p. 623). 

Captain Taylor, R.N.R., Master Attendant at 
Madras, writing on the Bay of Bengal, says 
ships exposed to the cyclone experience, after 
fearful weather from one quarter, a short rest, 
during which the sun or stars are visible over- 
' head, after which the storm comes on again from 
the opposite quarter. The wind observes in all 
cases the same relative bearing, — on the north side 
of the cyclone the wind is always east, on the 
east side the wind is always south, on the south 
side the wind is west, and on the west side the 
wind is north. xV.nd these storms ahvays come 
up more or less from the south-east, and pass 
away to the north--west. 

Madras city and its adjoining coast have suffered 
repeatedly from cyclones. They seem to travel up 
from the E.S.E., and progress rapidly in a W.N.IV. 
direction, until they touch the land, and there 
they assume a westerly or Y^.S.W. course. Their 
diameters are about 150 miles, and they revolve 
in a direction contrary to the Iiaiuls of a watch. 

At midnight of the 2d — 3d Detober 1746, 23 
clays after the surrender of l\faclras to IL de la 
Bourdonnais, a cyclone burst on this totvn. The 
ships Due d'Orleans, Phceiiix, and Lys put to 
sea, but foundered, and in them upwards of 1200 
men were lost ; the -^lennaid and .\dvice, prizes, 
shared the same fate ; the Achilie and two other 
vessels of w- ar -were dismasted ; and of twenty 
other vessels of different nations in the .Madras 
roads, all were either w-recked or lost at sea. 

A cyclone occurred off Cuddalore on the night 
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were drowned. Off Forfc St David the E T Cmn Ta2f ^fteen cyclones^ one each occurred in 

p Sii*4T.£ nz S; 

were besieged by sea and land Of eiirlit Roil nf instance for 17 miles) from the shore, 

the line, tVo fSes t fce^shin Z V ^80 square miles, and 

with stores, the Norfolk escaped ^Tlm Panther^ a”* 80,000 of the population were drowned. 
America. Aferi„,o,, „..,i cyclone occurred at Madras on the •?<! ivrnx- 


™ ^-ouct^iGu. me ranwier, 

x menca, Medway, and Falmouth were dismasted, 
but rode out the gale; the Newcastle, Queen- 
borough, _ and Protector ran ashore ; and the Due 
d Aquitaine, the Sunderland, and the Duke 
tuuiidered, and of the crew of 1100, all but 7 
Europeans and 7 natives perished. 

* V October 1773, a violent hurricane 

visited Madras, when the ships that remained at 
anchor all perislied. 

®'S*^^® ’^®8'an from 
tiie iN.vV., and the following morning 100 small 
country vessels were stranded on the beach. 
il.M. shros Superb and Easter were dismasted, and 
got to Bombay with jury masts. At that time 
the ravages ot Hyder Aii had driven the people 
into Madras, and sickness foUowed the cyclone, 
during which Lord Macartney, the Governor, 
noblv exertp.d hinnKol'P +>-» • 


-L * 1 XI V , (u xictti V j uucurrea, 

in Which the barometer did not fall below 29*465 
On the 5th December 1803, H.B.M. ship Cen-‘ 


A ' - .IV.XV.X VIA W *yaACV.l. 

cyclone occurred at Madras on the 2d May 
1872, when nine British and 20 native ships were 
driven on shore, and 19 lives were lost. 

! A cyclone occurred at Vizagapatam on the 7ih 
October 187b, and another at Bakarganj. 

mn aaa’ Bombay a great tidal wave : 

100,000 people 23erished. 

A cyclone occurred at Bombay in 1837. Another 
mi the 1st and 2d November 1854. At midnight 
the wuncl rapidly increased in force from 15 pounds 
pressure^ on a sq[uare foot of surface till 3 a.m. of 
the 2d November, when it inclined a little more to 
the south, and increased in pressure to 35 pounds. 

calamities that have overtaken 
the Sunderbiiiis, have been great inundations 
caused by cyclones. About the year 1584, the 
teact lying between the Horinghatta and the 
Granges, known as the Bakarganj or Burrisal 
district, was swept by an miindation, succeeded 
immediately afterwards by an incursion of Portu- 
guese and Mugh pirates. In June 1622, this same 
tract was again inundated, 10,000 inhabitants 


turion,onherpassa<^efim7rdiicomaW inundated, 10,000 inhabitants 

-jd ts. Aib,L„;:erdissl? “oKta: cSss 

which raged from midnight till 5 r.ii. > | ue«royea._ 


Oa the inth DecAmW 1 £507 V • , ^'“® 'jcntleman s Magazme for 1737, mention 


J.1 -n A** vAUAcuu luuTicaiie at 

;wep.-„,,r 306--,ii,gi -a5’nS,0™^;E 
anchors; only two vessels ^vilirb nni- i t their Occurrences of cyclones have been recorded at 
saved Dim b. this ^010^1 +) ^ ^ /i * '® mouth of the Megna on tlio (ith and 9th June 

On the 24th OhiaIw i«iQ A ^ t. ’ ^^ay 1869, and 1st November 1876. 

with the wind from N^ and „ InA.B. 1833, Saugor Island -was submerged 10 

violence, suddenly lultd but ln!lb?f ‘“n ^ population, between 3WU 

ton Ih^ S. Itsf.“li"A“ ■S? S,‘'*7 "JW~d..yeethe,with^..,ne of_ ll.e K.no- 


t w. XI . n Ki,u.iueu.lY ) 

iroin the b. Its vortex passed over the town, 
travellea west. The barometer fell to 28-78. 


at N.W., and veered to W.’and S.W. ”b"ro- 
meter fcllto 28-90. It passed north of ImCs 
and travelled west. -xomuib, 

wf^i 9®*°'^®^' ^ 8®^® ®®* in from 

W W 1 V* ff' from the 

mid a .wt «1® ®0«th, 


7 C 7 • • - , wx xaitliu- 

pean superintendents, perished ; at Kedgeree, a 
building 18 feet high was completely submerged, 


On tlie Oth Of^fA-hlv. Iqoa * '*‘^* Duiictmg teet high was completely submerged 

N.M^, and?eer^d and the Puke of York was thrown 


high and dry in the i-ice-flelds near Fultah in the 
Hoogly-. In A.r). 1848, the island of Suudeep 
was submerged. A cyclone is mentioned as 
occurring in Calcutta in 1859, attended with a 
great loss of life. A cyclone of the night of the 
5th October 1864 earue from the sea, passed over 
Calcutta, and foundered and stranded steamer, s 


aiidoatthktime the baxo n^ ^nd stranded steamer, s 

vortex passed over the town * and ships of 2000 tons burden, and swept away 

lA, m -f.-por,-. . i-uvvii. AVP.rv tT*PA n.rtri Kmlnmfy i-n « QAA ..-v-.Uv-u« i.-. 


vortex passed over the town. ^®® 

iuirricano occurred, the 
brunt of which was felt out .at sea, and several 

ro“e it ZT 

On the 25th November 1846, a Imrricaiie 

Obsl^^'ln pressure plate of the 

Obseivatory anemometer iiroke at a pressure of 


every tree and building in a tract 300 miles long. 
This one, originating near the Andamans, travelled 
in a north-west direction, and struck the coast 
of Bengal at the Balasore roads and llidgeli. 
Thence it passed over Calcutta on the 6 th October, 
over Kishn^hur and the Bogi-a district, and 
finally eapended its strength in the Garo Hills. 
The wind destroyed much, but it brought with ft 
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a storm-wave 30 feet higli, which flooded the 
country for a distance of 8 miles on both sides of 
the Hoogly river. In Calcutta, and in Howrah, 
on the right bank of the Hoogly, the partial or 
complete destruction of 196,481 houses and huts 
told a sadder tale than even the violent death of 
human beings. But widespread ruin swept over 
the fertile tracts of Midnapur, and over the 
Sunderbuns, which had been recovered from total 
inundation by the efforts of a quarter of a ceii- 
tury, and the expenditure of millions of rupees. 
In many districts there, no less than three-fourths 
of the whole population, their cattle and other 
property, were engulfed in sudden destruction. 
Had the Hoogly been the Thames, and London— 
not so densely populated— Calcutta, a cry would 
have gone up which would have thrown the earth- 
quake of Lisbon and similar catastrophes, famous 
in history, into the shade. In all, about 200 
ships were lost, and 70,000 persons perished. 

The inhabitants of the large fertile islands 
in the estuary of the Megna, Shahbazpur, 
Hattiah, and Sundeep, Ml of rice grounds and 
cocoanut grooves, are not unfamiliar with the 
dangers of their marshy home, for since 1822 
there have been at least seven cyclones ; but the 
islands stand fairly high above the water, and it 
has been the storm which has caused most damage, 
though it generally gives notice of its approach 
long beforehand, by the unnatural hush in the air, 
and the livid colour of the sky, but on the night 
of the 31st October 1876 there was no warning. 
A violent north wind prevailed from 10 p.m. 
of the 31st October to 3 a.m. of the 1st Novem 
her, and brought down the river -water more 
rapidly than usual. The tidal wave was unusually 
high, and the north wind was followed by S.W. 
and west winds, which propelled the storm-wave 
into the converging water area of the estuary. It 
was full moon on the 31st October, and the usual 
tidal bore occurred at 11 p.m. ; and before the 
water flowed off, one or two storm- waves followed 
from the S.T7. about 3 a.m., and between 4 and 
5 A.M., causing a second and third inundation, 
covering the islands with from 10 to 45 feet of 
water. The waters continued to rise till 4 a.m 
when they began to subside. The inundation 
caused bad food and bad water. It was shown that 
drowned, and subsequently 
75,000 died of cholera. South of the equator, they 
occur in the months of November to May, and 
travel to the W.S.W. ; and afterwards, but not 
always, to the south w^ard and S.E., the wind in- 
variably moving romid a central space (which is 
usually characterized by a calm) from left to right 
or with the hands of a watch; while the storm’ 
which has a diameter of 1 to 1600 miles, moves 
onwards at the rate of 1 to 20 miles, but more 
ireguentiy 4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period vary- 
ing from a few hours to ten days, attended with 
toents of rain, and its northern half often with 
lightning Dr. Thom showed that, south of the 
equator, these rotatory storms are always generated 
between the N.W. monsoon and S.E. trade wind. 
Ihey occur only during the S.W. monsoon months, 
and their nse and progress are intimately con- 
nected with the S.E. trade wind and N.W"^ mon- 
soon, two opposing winds. With ships, the safest 

V® barometer and 

wind till the beanng of the centre be known with 
some certainty.— G'eop. Mag., June 1877 ; Diiiai’s 
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Catal.; Curiosities of Science ; CaL Itevmv.^ 1868 * 
Capper’s Trade Winds and Monsoons ; Piddington 
on the Law of Storms ; E. India Marine Surveys ; 
Imp). Gaz,; Bikmore’s Tratwls; Maurfs Physical 
Geog.; Mr, Meldrum in Pro. Brit. As,wc. 1867; 
Lieut- Col. Meidj The Progress of the Development 
of the Laiv of Storms^ London, 1849 ; Alexander 
ThoiUj A7 i Biquiry into the Nature and Cotme of 
Storms in the S, Indian Ocean; Gazetteer of S. 
India, p. 191 ; Mo7*al a7id Mat. Pi'og. 

CYCLOPES are supposed by Pococke to be 
the Gucla-pes from the Jumna or Guckla-des. 
This derivation would designate them as a pastoral 
race, from Go, Sansk., a cow ; but their great 
irrigation works denote them an agricultural 
population. Such a race at some remote time 
occupied Baluchistan, and raised great irrigation 
structures similar to those in Greece, and in the 
Peninsula of India. At Bodegli is a mound with 
Cyclopean ^substructures. Lieutenant Aytoun, in 
his Geological Report on a portion of the Belgaura 
Collectorate, given in Carter’s Geological Papers 
on lYestern India, p. 392, mentions that certain 
gorges in the hills had been artificially bunded, 
and present one or two points of slight resem- 
blance between the Pelasgi, the builders of the 
Cyclopean walls of Greece, Italy, etc., and the 
Ghorbasta builders of Baluchistan, suggesting 
that they might have been a kindred people, with 
kindred habits. The Pelasgi came from Asia, 
not from Asia Minor, not from Syria, not from 
Assyria, not from Persia, but j^robably from that 
birthplace of emigration, the tract north and north- 
east of Persia. 

The Ghorbasta builders probably came. from the 
same tract, and were not Mekranees, nor Persians, 
nor Assyrians. The Pelasgi existed only a few 
generations in Greece (about 250 years), before 
they were turned out by the Hellenes ; they must 
therefore have brought -with them, when they 
entered the country, their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work almost 
immediately on arrival. It was probably the 
same with the wall builders of Baluchistan ; they 
only remained in the country long enough to 
allow them to extend northward as far as Kelat, 
when, meeting with the Mulla pass, they debouched 
into the plains. Their art was a fully developed 
one before they arrived there to carry it out. The 
Pelasgi arrived in Greece about 1800 B.c. Tins 
date seems to accord roughly with the advent of 
the unknown Ghorbasta into Jhalawaii. The Ghor- 
basta structures, however, when compared "with 
the Cyclopean remains of Greece, are slight, most 
roughly executed and insignificant ; yet they 
evince a like instinct and habit in two races ‘which 
probably came originally from the same region, 
ihe tank at Cumbum, the Husain-Saugur tank 
at Secunderabad, the Oossoor lake or tank near 
Bangalore, are each about 7 miles in circum- 
ference. Their date is not known. The Mir 
Alam lake at Hyderabad, constructed during a 
famine to provide food, cost £130,000, and has 
a steamer on it; and a great lake, formed in a 
famine by the damming up of the Goomti river 
Y>r. Cook hi No. 0, Bomhuj 

Med. I ransactmis. 
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O. Zeylaniciiin, BaiUey. | 8phragidia Ze^^anica, Thw. 

Ihis large tree is very common in the dense 
moist forests of the Animallays, 2000 to 4000 feet 



OYDONIA JAPONICA. 


CYNODON DAOTYLON. 


elevation ; and in Coorg at tbe waterfalls near 
Mercara, 4000 feet; and in other parts of the 
Western Ghats, Travancore, etc. It is found also 
in Ceylon at 5000 feet, and Java. Indian speci- 
mens (Yar. B. sessiliflora) have the flowers sessile ; 
the timber is very hard . — Thioaites ; Beddome, 

CYDOMA JAPOOTOA. Pers. \ 

Hai-hung, Hai-Pang-li, Hai-t’ang pu, Chin. 

The Cy donia genus of plan ts belongs to the 
natural order Pomem. C. Japonica is a beautiful 
flowering tree, originally from Sin-loon the Yellow 
Sea, now largely cultivated in China; and Sze- 
chnen produces fine sorts, one variety being called 
Tsiu-hai-t’ang. 

CYDONIA YULGARIS. Pers, Quince. 

Pyrus cydonia, Linn. J Pyrxis tomentosa, Moxh. 
Safarjal, . . . Aeab. j Bihi, . . HiND., pEES. 

This small, crooked, and much branched tree 
grows in the south of Europe, in Persia, Afghani- 
stan, Kashmir, in the N.W. Himalaya, in Hin- 
dustan, and is cultivated from Kabul to Kashmir. 
Floxvers few, of a white or 1*086 colour. The fruit 
is of a yellow colour, downy, and remarkable for 
its fine odour. The seeds, called Bihi-dana, are 
in great use medicinally, being brought into India 


cusa are not uncommon in many parts of tbe 
plains. 

OYNANCHUM (from fcviijs/, a dog, and 
to strangle), a genns of plants belonging to the 
natural order Asclepiadacem. The species are 
herbs or undershrubs, with opposite leaves and 
mostly twining stems. Dr. Wight gives C. alatiun, 
callialata, pauciflorum. The Populus Euphratica, 
a species of Cynanchum, Chloris barbata, and 
Cyperus aristatus, all ascend to 11,000 feet in 
Ladakh- Peganum harmala attains 9000 feet. 
The leaves of C. argel of Upper Egypt in small 
doses are purgative, and they are much used in 
Egypt for adulterating senna. 0. ovalifolium of 
Penang yields abundance of very fine caoutchouc. 
— ‘O'Sh.'-p. 51 ; Eng. Cgc. p. 275. 

GYKARA CARDUKCULUS. Emn. The car- 
doon ; is similar to the garden artichoke, but 
grows much higher, tliough cultivated similarly 
to the artichoke. 

CYNARA SCOLYMUS. Linn. Artichoke. 
Kirshuf, Kharsjuf, . Auab. | Kanjir, . . Hind., Pees. 

The artichoke has very large fiowmrs, of a violet 
blue colour, and is grown in many gardens of the 
Bekhan. 

GYNIP8, gall-producing insects, puncture and 


from Persia, Kabul Juandahar, and lay their eg|s in large luimbers in the fruits, 

nra Inmilv vnlnftd as a. dcmnlomit tonic. ho A i i .. t ' 


are highly valued as a demulcent tonio.^ Ihe leaves of plants, and the excrescences 

fruit contains some astringent matter. It is now Himalaya 

made into a preserve, or used for flavouring the ^le oak! 

rirpcjartrria at At nAT* rmire 'rnArA a • t.nrsih ’ at* .... . « 


preserves of other fruits, l^ere is a ‘ tursh ’ or CYNOOEPHALUS. Cm. A genus of quadra- 
bitter, and a shirm or sweet quince. D) . Itoyle , jnanous mammals, known as baboons, meaning 

in the Greek dog-headed. Itsmostmarkedcha- 
CYGMD A, the swan family of birds. Cygnus consist in the great prolongation, of the 

qlor IS the mute swan, of which 0. immutabilis is .... A. mated form of the 


oior IS u.e muie swan, oi wnicn u. inimiuauuis is ^^e truncated form of the 

the wild race. Cygnus musicus is the Cygnus 4ich give the whole head a close resem- 

Tcrns. nr HnAncT' Kwan 5i.r»d i.ci TAinid in N. BGirn-nc •« i ^ » .. » . » » 


ferus, or Hooper swan, and is found in K. Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa. It is migratory, and one 
specimen was obtained in the valley of Nepal. 

CYMBIDIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Orchiacete, all of them wdth beautiful fiowers. 

0. alatiim, Jion'b., of Sunderbuns and Chittagong, has 
pale sulphur flowers. 

C. aloifolium, Sictz.j the Paras, the Bpidcndroii aloi- 
foliuin, A., Aerides Borassii, Sim, Flowers large 


blance to that of a large dog. iii their native 
mountains, the ordinary food of the baboons is 
berries and bulbous roots ; but in the vicinity of 
human habitations they make incursions into the 
cultivated fields and gardens, and destroy a still 
greater quantity of grain and fruits than they 
carry away with them. C. hamadiyas, IJnn., 
the derrias, is found in Africa and Arabia. It 


dull pnrpie, white-edged,’ on moBt of the hiils of measures upwards of 4 feet when standing erect. 


India ; a beautiful jilaiit when in flower, and 
blossoms in April. 

C. aphylliim, the Idmodormn aphyllum, Boxh,, 

with yellow flowei's; Coromandel coast. 

V. giganteum, Wall., the Limodoriim longifolium, 
Bach., grows on the Khassya and Nepal hills. 

C. pendulum, Bii'Z., the G. crassifolium, TFa/^., and 
the Epidendrum pendulum, Moxh., grf>ws in the 
Khassya hills, and in the Peninsula of India. 

0. triste, Willde, grows from Nepal and Ceylon to 
Jaiian and N. Caledonia, has small pale green 
flowers. It is the Epidendrum teres of Tlimib., 
E. triste, Foi'st., and Lin.sia teretifolia, GaudickamL 

C. lancifoliurn, Hooker, grows in Nopal ; and C, Cib- 
sonii, Wall., C. inconspicuum, Wall., 0. Masterii, 
Wall., and C. striatum, Wall., grow on the 
Khassya hills. Y'ight also gives C. erectum, 
C. teimifoliura, and C. tesseloides. 


CYNOCTONUaM PAUCIFLORUaM. Dec. 
Cynanchum pauciflorum, R. Br. 
Chagul-pati, . . Beno, } Kang-koombala, . Sinoh. 

Yery common in the central province of Ceylon 
and India. The Singhalese eat the young leaves 
of this and of many other plants of this natural 
family, in their curries. — Tkii\ Ztgl. p. 195. 

CYNODON DACTYLON. Pers. 

Panicum dactylon, Linn, j Agrostis linearis, Metz. 


C YMBIRH YNCHUS MAGRORHYNGHUS, 
called by the Malays the rain l^ird, is the most 
beautiful of the [Malacca birds, and is known to 
naturalists as the blue-billed gaper. — Wallme. 

G YMBOPOGON LANIGER. De.rf. 

Kham ; Panni, , Panj. j Injani, . .... Panj. 
Bolara, j Bur . . of HabkdakA. 

Moot Bhcaths. 

Azkhar; Mircliiagand, H. j Lamjak katran, . HlND. 
Dr. Stewart says (p. 253) this and G. iwaran- 


Durbha, . Beng., Hind. Hurrum pillu, . . Tam. 

Boob, Doobla, ,, ,, Arugam pilu, . . „ 

Hariali, Durva, . Dokh. Garika kasuvu, . Tel. 

Ghaner,, . . . Hind. Telia gariki, . . „ 

Khabal, Khabbar, Panj. Barawa, . . . Tk.-Ind. 
Durva, .... Sansk. 

The Harryallee grass of India and Europe is 
considered, in India, the best for cattle. The root 
creeps through the loose soil to a considerable 
extent, and has strong fibres at the nodes. Tiie 
stem rarely exceeds six inches in height. Florets 
are all on one side of the spike-stalk, awmiess, 
purplish, and ranged in two close alternate rows. 
Ail the steins which lie near the ground take root, 
and by this means, though au annual plant, it 
increases and spreads very -wide. It y ields abun - 
dance of seed, of which small birds are very fond. 




OYxN-OGALE BENNETTL 

It is grown for hay ; and it is good to allow the 
seed to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then 
propagates itself by seed, in addition to the runners. 
This grass is found in Great Britain, but its pro- 
duce and nutritive properties are there compai'a- 
tively insignificant, while in India it constitutes 
three-fourths of the pasture. Sir W. Jones observes 
(As. Ees. iv. p. 242) that it is the sweetest and 
most nutritious pasture for cattle, and its useful- 
ness, added to its beauty, induced the Hindus, _ in 
their earliest ages, to personify it as the mansion 
of a benevolent nymph. The A’t’harvana Veda 
thus celebrates it : ‘ My Durva, which rose from 
the water of life, which has a hundred roots and 
a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins', and 
prolong my existence on earth a hundred^ears.’ 

It is the . principal one of the Indian grasses, 
and is perhaps the most generally diffused, pos- 
sessing much nourishing property in its long stems, 
no less than in its leaves. It endures the greatest 
elevation of temperature, as its roots penetrate 
far below the surface ; and although, during the 
dry hot season, giving no sign of life, it puts forth 
its tender leaves on the first approach of the rains. 
It grows throughout the year, and lawns and 
pastures of moderate extent are made by planting 
pieces of the creeping stems. It is also much 
used for forming a covering for the banks of 
rivers, ramparts, and esplanades. The young and 
tender leaves are used in chatnis, and are con- 
sidered very pleasant ; the roots make a cooling 
drink. It is also one of the most abundant grasses 
on the Tenasserim coast, but it is much less con- 
spicuous than many others. — Mason; Cleghorn; 
Jaffrey; Von Mueller, 

OYNOGALE BEMETTI, a rare otter -like 
animal of Borneo. It has a very broad muzzle, 
clothed with long hairs. — Wall, i 89. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, a genus of the borage tribe of 
plants, growing in Bengal and Northern India. 
C. diffusum, canescens, Falconerianum, furcatum, 
marifolium, and racemosum, pretty little annuals, 
flowers mostly blue, purple, white and purple ; 
grow in any common soil. — Riddell; Roxh. 

OYNOGLOSSUS LINGUA. B, Ham, The 
sole. 

OYNOMETRA BIJUGA. SjxmogUe, A timber 
tree of the Sunderbuns. 

OYNOMETEA EAMIFLORA. Lmn, 

Cyn, cauliflora, Wall. 1 Iripa, .... Maleal. 
iNam-nam, . . Malay, j Gralmendora gass, Singh. 

A tree which attains a height of 60 feet in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Java, the Moluccas, and Sumatra. 

A cubic foot when seasoned weighs 66 lbs., and 
itis“said to last from 15 to 60 years ; sp. gr. *896. 

It is used for bridges and buildings, and is the 
best suited of the Ceylon woods for under-ground 
purposes. Its roots, leaves, and an oil from the 
seeds are used medicinally. Chips of the wood 
infused in water give a dark purple dye.— ilYr, 
Mendis^ Useful Plants ; TJiivaites; Beddome. 

CYNOMETEA TEAYANCOEIA. Bedd, This 
is a straight tree of great height and very 
beautiful foliage, particularly when in young leal. 

It grows on the Tinnevelly and Travancore moun- 
tains at 2000 to 3000 feet elevation. — Beddome, 
CYNOMOEIACEjE, Lindl.^ an order of leaf- 
less ^asitic plants. Wallich says a species of 
the Oynomorium, a fungus-like genus, is para- 
sitical on the roots of trees in the Tenasserim 
Proyinces, and valuable as a styptic. — Mason, 
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OYPERACEiE. 

CYNOPITHECUS NIGEESOENS, the black 
baboon monkey of Celebes. 

OYPEEAOEiE, the sedge tribe, a natural 
order of plants, found from the arctic to the 
antarctic circle, in marshes, ditches, and running 
streams, in meadows, on heaths, in groves and 
forests, on the sea-shore, and on mountain summits, 
wherever 'phgenogamorous plants can exist. In 
Grifl0.ths’ Herbarium are 845 species of Indian 
Cyperacese, collected from the Himalaya to Mergui. 
The most useful of the tribe are species of Gyperus, 
Euphorium, and Papyrus, g.t\ 

• . , M. .Cypereag. ' . . 

Oy perns alopecuroides, Himalaya, 

angustifolius, Buck., Bengal, 
aristatus, Bottler , Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
articulatus, Linn,, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
bulbosus, Fa/i?., Coromandel, 
canescens, F«7iZ. , Peninsula of India, 
casteneus, TF?‘^?d., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
compressus, Lhm., W. and E. Indies, Benin., Beng. 
corymbosa, Boxb. 

difformis, Linn.^ Greece, Egypt, S. Asia, the Behooa, 
distans, Linn,,, “W. and E, Indies, P, of India, W. 
■Africa. 

dubius, Bottler, P. of Ind., Ben., chlioto gothoohee. 
exaltatus, Betz, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
haspan, Bottler, Peninsula of India, 
hexastachyus, Ai*abia, East Indies, 

inundatus, Boxb., P. of Ind., Bengal, patee. 
ilia, Linih, P. of Ind., Beng,, Nepal, China, Manilla, 
niveus, Betz, Bengal, Monghir, Ivamaon, 
pectiniformis, Bom., Coromandel, 
pertennus, Boxb., Bengal, the nagur-moothi. 
pleuranthus, Rees, Coromandel, 
polystachyus, Bottler, Peninsula of India, Australia, 
procerus, Boxb., Peninsula of India, 
pulvinatus, Nees, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
pumilus, Linn., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
pygmaseus, Yahl.,’2. of Ind., Beng., Ava, the jal-inuti. 
racemosus, Betz, Penin. of India, Bengal, Penang. 
Roxburghii, Nees, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
san^inolentus, Yahl., Konkan, Bengal, Nepal, 
seminudus, Boxb., Bengal, 
tenuiflorus, Bottler, Peninsula of India, 
tortuosus, Boxb., Circars. 

venustus, B. Broiorb, Pen. of Ind., Australia, Java, 
verticillatus, Boxb., Pen. of Ind., Bengal, Nepal. 
Papyrus dehiscens, Wees, P. of Ind., Beng., Chiimatee- 
patee. 

elatus, Wees, Ceylon. 

pangorei, Wees, P. of Ind., Beng., mador katee. 
tegetiformis, Armtt, Bengal. 

Mariscus cyperinus, Yahl., Ascension, Mauritius, China, 
Bengal. 

diliitus, Wees, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 

' Kyllingia monocephala, Linn., E. Indies, China, Nepal, 
Archipelago, Australia. 

triceps, L., Pen. of India and Malacca, Bengal. 
Courtoisia cyperoides, Wees, Peninsula of India, 

B. Hypolytreie, Wees, 

Anosporum monocephalum, Wees, Beng., gothoobee. 

G. Scirpere, Wees. 

Abildgaardia Bottbolliana, Wees, I‘en. of India, Bengal. 

tristachya, Fff/i?., Peninsula of India, 

Fimbristylis x-stivalis, Yahl, Pen. of India, Bengal, 
argentea, F«/(!Z., Peninsula of India, 
ferruginea, Fa A?., Bengal, 
pallescens, ifees, Bengal. 

Eoyleniana, Wees, Bunderbiins, Bengal . the talnooroo 
is the variety microstachya. 

Schcenoides, Yahl, P. of Ind., Beng,, keshuri-mu- 
lunga, 

Trichelostylis autumnalis, var. Indica, Moxk, Bengal, 
the kuratiya-yuvanee. 
complanata, ' 

miliacea, N css, Bengal, the biiro-yuvanee. 
quinquangularis, Wees, Bengal 
tenella, Wees, Peninsula of India, Bengal 
tetragona, Wees, Bengal 



GYPERUS BULBOSUS. 


CYPRINIDiE, 


Isolepis articulata, iVees, 
barbata, M. Br,^ Peninsula of India, 
inciirvata, Nces, Bengal, 
prolongata, Wees, Bengal, 
setacea, E, B7\, Europe, Bengal, Australia, 
squarrosa, Vahl,, Bengal, tlie chlioonoboo-moormoori. 
supina, E. Rr., Bengal, Nepal, Australia. 
Hymenochfete grossa, Wees, Bengal. 

Scirpus junciformis, Aees, Bengal. 
kysoor, i?o£c6., Bengal. 

Eleogenus capitatus, iVees, Bio Janeiro, Pen. of India, 

. Bengal, New Holland. ■■ 

Limnochloa acutangula, Peninsula of India. 
Plantaginea, Aces, Ceylon, Peninsula of India, 
tumida, Wees, Bengal, Peninsula of India, 

D. Scleriere, Wees. 

Scleria litbosperma. Willd., Ceylon, Pen. of India, 
tesselata, Willd., Ceylon, Pen. of India, Nepal. 

Caricefe, Aees. Several species of Carex have been 
introduced into India. 

Carex Indica, Nepal. 

TJneinia Nepalensis, Himalaya. 

Beniirea TCgbtiana, IPa??., Peninsula of India. 
Hemicarplia isolepis, Wees, Peninsula of India. 
Lipocarpba laevigata, Wees, Peninsula of India. 

triceps, Wees, Coromandel. 

Hypolytruin giganteum, TFalL, botli Pens, of India. 
Fiiirena ciliaris, EoxE, Coromandel, 
pentagona, TF. A., Peninsula of India, 

dicliostylis Bliolieliana, Wees, Ne^jal, Euroj^e, Asia 
Minor. , 

Chietocyperus limnocbaris, Wees, Coromandel. 
EcMnolytriim dipsaceum, Eesv., Peninsula of India. 
IMaiacoclnete pectinata, Wees, Peninsula of India. 
Eriopborurn arundinaceum, Penang. 

comosum, Wall., Nepal. 

Kbyncliospora Cbinensis, Wees, China, Nepal. 
MorisiaAValliobii, Nepal. 

Haplostylis Meyenii, Wees, China, Ceylon. 
Cepbalosch 00 nus articulatus, Wees, Pen. of India. 
Hypoponim pergracile, ATere’S, Sylhet. 

Coimesia laxa, ATee^, Nepal. 

Trilepis Boyleana, iVees, Himalaya. I 

OYPEEUS BULBOSUS. VaJd. j 

C. Jenienicus, Eoxh. I 0. capitatus, Eetx. | 

C. geminatus, AinsUe. | ■ 

Shilandi arisi, , . Tam. | Puridarapa, . . . Tel. 
Purigaddi, . . . Tel. | 

This plant grows on the Coromandel coast near 
the sea ; its roots are used as flour in times of 
scarcity, and they are also eaten roasted or boiled. 
Dr. James Anderson, in an excursion to the 
southern part of the Peninsula of India, discovered 
that the Shilandi arisi, growing in sandy situa- 
tions by the seaside, and requiiing but little 
water, was the common food of the natives during 
a famine, and ’when other grains are scarce. It is 
nutritious, pleasant to the taste, and makes a 
pudding somewhat resembling that made of sago. 
— Amsile, Use fulW^I ants ; Eoxh.; O^Sh. 

CYP1RUS‘C0RYMB0SA. Eoxk Rot bail, in 
India used for mats. 

GYPERUS ESGULENTUB. Limi. . 

Bha-ts’au, , , .. Chin.' | Hiaiig-fu tsze, .■ . , Chin. 

Ill China the shoots are used to make hats and 
matting ; its tubers are there in much request for 
food. The toasted roots have been used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, and yield a preparation resem- 
bling chocolate. The cultivation of the plant 
deserves attention for its considerable alimentary 
value. — O'SIl 628 : Fo'« Mueller ; Smith 
GYPERUS HEXASTACHYUS. EottL .. 


Kalandura, . . Singh. 
Kore, Koray, . . Tam. 
Kai vartaka musta, Tel. 
Gundala, Gundra, . ,, 

Bhadra tunga gaddi, ,, 


Mustakamu, , 
ParinvelamUj 
Sakha-tunga, 
Tunga musto, 
Emiarus, . , 


Tel. 


1 " a’. C ‘omniums. 

T'f/r. fii. ilotundus, Eoxh 
Sab, . , . . , Ailvb. 
Moothoo, B,eng., Hind, 
Nagor mootha, moothi, ,, 
King-sail -Hug, . . Chin. 


Var. i3. Pendalus, 

Tsau-saiiding, . . Chin. 
Moostaka, Iffotlio, Dukel. 
Kora, .... I^Ialeal. 
Bhadra muste, Sans., Tel. 
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Ytjnnani. 

Vh?'. oc,. C, rotundus, Linn., i?o.r 5., grows in 
all Southern Asia, from Arabia to China, Java, 
and N. Holland. Its tuberous roots are sold in 
the bazars at 2 annas the pound, and used by 
perfumers, under the name of nagor moothi, on 
account of their fragrance. Hogs are very fond 
of them. Cattle eat the gims. In the Ho-nan, 
Shen-si, Hu-peh,and Sze-chuen provinces of China 
its fibres are woven into cloth. In India and 
China its fresh tubers are deemed medicinal. — 
Smith; Eoxh; Voigt; FI. Mi.; G. M. Top.; GSh 
GYPERUS INUNDATUS. Roxk 

0. procerus, j C. bacha, Buck. Ham. 

Pati, . .... Beng. I Potupullu, , . Maleal. 

Found in great abundance on the low banks of 
the Hoogly near Calcutta, and of rivers in the 
south of India, where the tide rises over it. It 
thrives most luxuriantly, and helps to protect the 
banks from the rapidity of running water. — Eoxh. 

GYPERUS PAPYRUS, of the Egyptians, is 
still called babier in Syria. It is about 15 feet 
high. The pith-like tissue of the larger flower- 
ing-stems, cut into thin strips, united together by 
narrowly overlapping margins, and then crossed, 
under pressure, by a similar arrangement of strips 
at right angles, constituted the papyrus of 
antiquity. This paper is but little liable to decay. 
Pliny, for instance, relates tliat the book of laws 
of Numa Pompilius was found in Rome in a high 
I state of preservation, after having been buried 
nearly six centuries in the earth. — 0\Sh. p. 628. 

GYPERUS PERTENNIS. Eoxh. 

Nagor moothi, Naga, Beng. | Kola tunga muste, . Tel. 

Roots aromatic ; employed as a hair perfume. 
— Eoxk; Voigt. 

OYPR..;EIDiE, the Cowry family of shells, the 
Porcellanen of the Germans, and Porcelaines or 
porcelain shells of the French. Cyprma argus 
occurs at Ceylon, and a pair was once sold for four 
guineas. C. moneta is used in many parts of the 
East as a circulating medium, and for ornamenting 
the dress of several races, and the trapjflngs of 
animals. 4 cowries = 1 gaiida ; 80 cowries = 1 
pan. 

■ ■CYPRESS. . '■ 

Pien-peh, . . . Chin. Sarv, . . Hind., Pebs. 

Cjl>res, ..... Fe. Oypresso, .... It. 
Cyi>resse, . . . Gee. Cipres, ..... Sp. 

Tirzah, . . . . Heb. f 

The Chinese cypress Tien-peh is the Cupressus 
thyoides. The cypress-wood of Cupressus sem- 
pervirens, I/,, is aromatic, compact, and almost 
imperishable. It is an evergreen forest tree, a 
native of the south-eastern parts of Europe, 
particularly of Italy, Mexico, and the southern 
parts of N. America. — CJeghorn, Panj. Eep. p. 68. 

GYPRINIBJS, a family of fishos of the order 
Pbysiostomi, the species of which are distin- 
guished by their having the mouth small. The 
family is classed into fourteen groups, vu. 
Catostomina, Cyprinina, Rhoteichthyina, Lepto- 
barbina, Rasborina, Semiplatina, Xonocypridina, 
Leuciscina, Rhodeina, Danionina, Ilypophilial, 
Michthyina, Abraraidina, Homalopterina, Cobi- 
tidina, in which are 110 genera, and about 600 
species. Cgc. p. 211K See Fishes. 
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OYPBUS. 


DABHOr. . 



CYPHUS, an island in the Mediterranean, near 
the coast of Syria ; taken by the Turks from the 
Venetians in 1570. Its length is 140 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 60, pervaded by a chain of 
mountains, the highest of which is called Olympus. 

The soil is an excellent fertile clay. It was trans- 
ferred to Great Britain in 1879. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM FBAGRANS. The Anan 
of the Burmese, grows in Moulmein. Is one of 
the Nux vomica tribe, and one of the hardest, 
most compact, and heaviest woods known, — Cal, 

Cat. Ex. 1851. 

CYBTUS INDICUS. Bloch. K fish of the 
Indian seas, of which large quantities are dried, 
and consumed by the natives of India.-— 

CYRUS RIVER. The principal streams of the 
X^rovince of Pars are the Bendamir or Araxes, 
which receives theKur-ab or Cyrus, as it falls into 
lake Bakhtegan ; and the Rabon, whose course is 
from Firozubad southward to the Persian Gulf. 

In this country are also the higher parts of the 
two branches of the Tab. 

CYRUS THE GREAT. A cylinder of this 
monarch, which was . sent to Britain after Mr. 

Hormazd Rassam’s return, was the most interesting 
historical record in the cuneiform character till 
then brought to light. It is in the Babylonian 
script, and was discovered among the ruins of the 

Birs Nimrud, the ancient Borsippa. The cylinder ; to catch their niceties: 
IS 9 inches long by inches in diameter, and " ' - - - 

rnust originally have been covered with 45 long 
lines of text. The writing is very minute, and it 
is computed that the inscription would run to 
about 130 lines of the average length. Unfor- 
tunately the beginning was wholly lost, with the 
exception of a few scattered signs. It is found to 
relate to the very moment of that great historical 
event, the capture of Babylon by the founder of 
the Persian universal monarchy. Nabonidus has 
abandoned his capital, which has fallen into the 
hands of Cyrus, though he is still struggling 
against his fate in Babylonia. The Guti, and a 
people whose name is taken to be equivalent to 
Blackheads, are described as his subjects, and the 
god Merodach has delivered king Nabonidus into 
his hands. In a j^^cclamation issued by Cyrus 
upon the taking of the city, the king repeats in 
the first person the principal allegations of the 
preamble. It is partly mutilated, but the begin- 
ning, 'I am Cyrus,' with his genealogy in full 
and bis description of himself as ‘ king of Gyndia ' 
etc., can be pretty clearly made out. Cyrus is 
made to speak of his reparation of the temples of 
Babylon, and of the favours conferred upon him 
by Merodach, Bel, and Nebo, in ansiver to his 
prayers to them ; of the homage paid him by dis- 
tant nations, and of the gatherings of the people 
in the city to acclaim him king. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson said this new text settled for ever in 
favour of Herodotus, as against Ctesias (in Dio- 
dorus), the genealogy of Cyrus. He was fifth in 
descent from Achsemenes, next to whom came 
leispes, then Cyrus the grandfather, and Cam- 
byses, the father of Cyrus the Great. The suc- 
cession was direct, not indirect, as Professor 
Uppert^ has maintained. The inscription styles 
the native wuntry of the Persians ‘ Assan,’ which 
bir Henry Rawlinson seems to think was in the 
plai^ between the modern Shuster and the Persis 
of the classical writers.^ An important religious 
centre, named Galana in the inscription, he re 


ferred to the Oalneh of Genesis and the Caliio of 
Isaiah. Cyrus evinced sympathy with the Jews, 
as is shown by Isaiah xli. 2, xliv. 28, xlv. 1, and 
Ezra i. 2 to 4. 

CYSTIOERCUS or Scolex, from Kustis, a 
bladder, and Kerkos, a tail, is a hydatid or larval 
form of a cestoid worm, called in its sexually 
matured state, Strobila, the C. taenia medio- 
canellata. When the flesh of an animal in which it 
is contained has been received into the liuinan 
alimentary canal, the Cysticercus can be developed 
into a tape-worm. 


D, as sounded in the English language, lias letters 
with corresponding powers in Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrati, Gujerati, 
Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Male- 
alam. In all these tongues, however, there is 
also a softer-sounding d. The English compound 
dh also, the Tamil tongue excepted, has corre- 
sponding letters, simple, modified, or compounded, 
with both soft and hard sounds ; d and r, in 
several of the Indian tongues, are, moreover, so 
X>ronouncecl as to be diificult for a European ear 
to catch their niceties ; and d and r are therefore 
frequently confounded. D and r are not used by 
the Chinese, who use the liquid 1 for r. 

Some nations of Europe, with a soft pronuncia- 
tion of the letter j, require to prefix d to that letter 
for the correct pronunciation of such words as 
Jamal, a camel ; thus Djamal. Vambery used clj 
for the Arabic chim. Dh is changed by the 
Siamese to th. — Wilsvri; W. W. Hunter. 

DAB. Hind. Poa cynosuroides, the sacred 
grass of the Hindus ; is generally apjAied only to 
the first shoots of the Koosh grass ; it is called 
Diibsa in Rohilkhand, and is used by Hindus in 
their religious services. 

DAB. Hind, of Kohat. A moist soil. 

DAB or Dabhu. Hind., Tam., Ted. A small 
copper coin ; money in general. 

DABBATU-l-AEZ. Arab. The second beast 
mentioned in the Revelation. Mahomedans believe 
it will issue from a mountain in Mecca, witli 
the staff of Moses and the seal of Solomon. With 
the first it will" strike the believer, and with the 
latter it will stamp the face of* the infidel with 
the words, ‘ This is an infidel.' 

DABGAR, a low caste of non-Aryans, who 
manufacture large leathern vessels for holding 
ghi or clarified butter (dabbar), and of vessels in 
which afcta and ghi are deposited. — tShern'nq. 

DABHA, a town in the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces, lat. 19° 38' N., long. 49° 42' E. 
The people manufacture tasar silk handkerchiefs, 
coloured cloths, and silver snuff-boxes. The 
population is almost wholly Teling. — Imp. 6V/r. 

DABHA, petty state of iMahikanta ; estimated 
population in 1875, 1612. The ruler is a !Mukwana 
Ivoli, a convert to Tslaniism. The religion of the 
Miah race of Dabha is a mixture of tiiat faith and 
Hinduism ; they give their daughters in marriage 
to Mahomedans of rank, and marry the damriiters 
of Koli chiefs. They burn their dead. 

DABHOI, the ancient Dharbliavati. A town in 
the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 15 miles 
S.E, of Baroda : lat. 22° 10' N., long, 73" 28' E ■ 



DAB-i-AKBAR. 

populatimi (1872), 14,898. In the town is a 
place called Mamadokri, where stands a Khisni 
tree, through whose hollow trunk no guilty person 
can pass.— Jwp. J ^ 

astronomy, the 

constellation of the Great Bear. Dab-i-Saghir the 
Lesser Bear. ^ ’ 

DABISHLIM, 

an ancient Hindu raia by whose 

nTm^n'^A composed. 

HAKIk^l an, the School of Literature, a learned 
work on the various religions of Asia. It is in the 
1 <g‘sian language. It contains a dialogue between 
a Brahman, a Mahomedan, a Zoroastrian, a Jew, 
a Christian, and a Philosopher. The representative 
of each religion brings forth his arguments, which 
^Yo successively condemned,— some on account of 
^e vicious character of their founders, and all for 
the abs ^dity of their doctrines, and the want of 
proof of their alleged miracles. The, Philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system 
which shall have no ground but reason and virtue 
It was translated by Colonel Kennedy in Tr 
Bombay Lit. Soc. ii. p. 247 j also, though not 

Troyer, for the 

Unental Translation Fund (Paris, 1843). The 
Mohsin^ Fani, belonged to the sect of 
bipasi or Abadi, a branch of the Parsees, and 
wrote in India during the latter half of the 11th 
century of the Mahomedan era. His account of 
the Zoroastrian religion is exceedingly full and 
be also gives a good description of 
the Hindu and Muslim systems, as well as of the 
bun and^other philosophical sects. 

^ BABKAI, a goldsmith who flattens gold wire 
into tinsel and spangles. 

DxiBLING— Dubling, two villages in Bushahr 
^ bat. 81° 45' N., and long. 78° 
39 E., and 9400 feet above the sea, on a belt 
of arable land near the left bank of the Sutlef. ' 
ihe ciifls on the opposite side of the river rise to ^ 
a sheer elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet. The 
population have the Chinese Tartar type of physios- * 
nomy, and profess Buddhism. The path betw^een i 
tile two places, a mile apart, is rendered practicable i 
by means of wooden scaffolds fastened against the < 
face of the precipice, — I}np, Gaz, I 

DABOU, a small weight of Masulipatam, eciiial ] 
to 191 grains. c 

DABBAY JOGI, also called Dabray Bajana- t 
wala and Bal Santa ka Jogi, a class of Hindu t 
mendicants who sound the dabra. I 

BABUL or Behiil, a seaport town on the Malabar o 
coast, eight miles south of Severndrug. This ■vi 
port %vas burned about 1508 by the Portuguese ii 
viceroy, Almeyda. He came to India in 1505, the c 
Yccc\ssor of Bias, ^''asco da Gama, and Cabral S( 
Uii ills arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty fi 
with the king of Tijayanagar ; but the Venetians n 
who lip to that time had monopolized the trade T 
with India, jealous of the growing power of the w 
i. ortuguese, insrigated the king of Egypt to ei 
oppose theiiYrogress. He accordingly sent a fleet f( 
under Mir Hukum, who, in conjunction with the al 
fleet of Gujerat, bore down upon Lorenzo, son of ir 
Almeyda and defeated him in 1 508, Lorenzo falling m 
m the flght. Almeyda, to avenge his soifs death, bi 
burnt the port of Babul, and defeated the enemy et 
in the harbour of Biu, and then concluded a ns 
treat}a^ , tl 

DiUJCA. Tiiero are two towns of this name, at 
one Dacca .Jalalpnr to the north of BaUargunj, and oc 


DACCA. 


a Dacca proper, between Dacca Jalalpur and the 

tn name to the whole 

Tvi *’ uniform level of rich alluvial 

soil, annually mundated by the overflow of the 

!! .’ll® are built upon mounds 

le of earth artificially raised above the flood. Durine 
the ramy season, this tract presents the appear- 
se anoe of a continuous sheet of green paddy cultiva- 
tion, through which boats sail to and fro. The 
id chief means of communication at all times of the 
le year is by water. The bordering rivers are the 
u Ganges or Padma, the Jamuna or Brahmanutrea, 
V the Megna. city of Dacca is situated on 
f i of Buriganga river, in Jat. 23° 

h 43 N.,^^dlong. 90°25'26" E. The town extends 
It along the bank of the nver for a distance of nearly 
r 4 mil 3 and inland, towards the north, for about 
^ ruins of the capitals and palaces of 

r the Bhuiya raj^ lie scattered throughout Eastern 
. Bengal, along the line of the Brahmaputra valley • 

' memory is still cherished in the house- 

. hold tales of the Hindu peasantry. The Maho- 
t medans first entered Bengal in 1203 a.d. ; and 
e ^ust celebrated of their viceroys are Mir Jiimla 
e the general of Aurangzeb, who failL disastrously in 
f lus expedition to Assam, and the nephew of the 

Mwi of rt, Kiian, who broke the 

power of the Portuguese, and annexed Chittagong 
to the Moghul empire. Dacca has numeroui 

Si Mahomedan mosques 

tor the large Musalman population, with churches 
. and sch^ls of the various Christian sects. The 
iiomp Catholics are under the spiritual guidance 

’ of ?hlf elsewhere, with churches 

of their own and old Portuguese names. Formerly 
they used to intermarry with the natives, but of 
late years they seek alliances amongst their own 
people. Their complexions are very dark, and 
their customs semi-oriental ; but they supply Oal- 
cutta with excellent domestics. The English, tlio 
1 rench, and _ the Dutch had established factories 
about the_ middle of the IGth century, wliea the 
French traveller Tavernier. 

of about forty miles - on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra creek (the ancient channel of the river of 
the same name), and along the Luckia and Banar. 

It prints different shades of quality, the fines 

and is the material of 
which the delicate Dacca muslins arc woven It 
IS described ^by Roxburgh as differing from' the 
common herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal in 
several particulars, but chiefly in having a lon^^er 
finer, and softer fibre than it. Three pieoerof 
miislm, made to be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, measured each 20 yards bv 1 vard -.nd 
weighed ounces. Nexf to flat tfsS !ud 
embroider^ fabrics, silver filagree work is that 
for which Dacca is most celebrated. This art is 
also practised in great perfection at Cuttack, and 
m Sumatra and China. The articles usuailv 
made at Dacca are ladies’ oniamonts, such as 
bracelets, earrings, brooches, chains, necklaces 
eto, and the attar-dans and small boxes for 

adapted for displaying 
the delicate work of filagree is that of a leaf. 'Tim 
apparatus used in the art is exceediti«Iv simuli' 
consisting merely of a few smaU crueibfes, a piece. 
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of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small hammers for 
flattening the wire, and sets of forceps for inter- 
twisting it. The drawing of silver and gold (ie, 
silver wire covered with gold), used as thread 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on here. 
Benares is also celebrated for this art. There are 
several varieties of silver and gold thread (badla) 
made at Dacca, as kalabatoon for the embroidery 
of muslins and silks, goshoo for caps, and cover- 
ing the handles of chanris ; snlmah for turbans, 
slippers, and hookah - snakes ; and boolun for 
gold lace and brocades. Borne of it is drawn 
almost as fine as a liair. Inthetimeof Aurangzeb 
a q[uantity of this article was made yearly for the 
court at DelilL A hundred sticks covered with 
it, and plain gold and silver badla to the amount 
of £2000 in value, appear among the items com- 
posing the mulboos khas nuzr, which was annnally 
sent to the emperor. Shawls, violins, shell orna- 
ments, and idols are largely manufactured. Amongst 
Mahomedans, the name of Dacca was Jahangir- 
nagar. — Dr. Taylor, 

DAOELLO PULOHELLA, a kingfisher. Their 
feathers are much prized by the OMnese, who 
make them into fans. 

DACOITY, a legal term of British India for a 
system of robbery by gangs of people of the 
country. It is derived from Daka, the verb being 
Daka parna, to plunder. In India, thugs and 
dacoits who had been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murderers or 
dacoits, but who, having made a full confession 
of their crimes (in some individual cases amount- 
ing to the murders of as many as eighty persons), 
and having denounced their associates, received a 
conditional pardon. Originally, in the criminal 
code of India, Dacoity was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term Thug- 
gee are now applied to several well-defined classes, 
and in times of scarcity many of the unemployed 
may join . Amongst the predatory races were the 
■Budak of the Nepal Terai, also the Dasadh of Behar, 
who used to make frequent predatory excursions 
into Lower Bengal, the Bind of Ghazipur, the Nath, 
the Ahir, Boria, Kiirrai, Gujar, and a host of low 
castes. In the Panjab, dacoity generally assumed 
the form of cattle-lifting. The Sleena were active 
and energetic, and were concerned in most of the 
dacoities of Northern India. And in the S.W., 
the Santal with his club, long bamboo spear, and 
terrible battle-axe, often swept down on the 
plains of Birbhum, Hazaribagh, and adjacent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light of 
the burning huts gave the first warning. The 
leaders of a dacoity band hi Central India carried 
with them an axe with a highly-tempered edge, 
sacred to Bhawani, — People of India ^ vii. 

DACRYDKTif, a genus of coniferous plants, 
growing in New Zealand, Tasmania, and New 
Caledonia. They are valuable timber trees, grow- 
ing to a great height. 

D. Colensoi, Eooher, of N. Zealand, attains to 50 feet, 
yielding hard and incorruptible timber. 

B. ciipressonum, Solamlei% also of N. Zealand, the 
rima or red pine of the colonists, attains to 200 
feet, with pezidulous branches, yields a hard, 
valuable wood. 

D. FranMini, Pooler y jils, the huon pine of Tasmania, 
has a height of 100 feet, circumference 20 feet ; 
its wood highly esteemed for shipbuilding and 
artisans^ work.-—/. Bachhome, 

B. Kirkii, F. v. MueUer, the manoao of N. Zealand, a ‘ 
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pyramidal tree, attaining 80 feet in height, has a 
reddish-coloured timber. 

B. Taxifolium, Solafider, the kaka terre of New 
Zealand, grows in low marshy ground. Its foliage 
resembles the yew, and it grows to 140 or 180 feet 
in height. 

— Jam. Ed, Jour, 1825, xiii. p. 378; 
von Mueller. 

BACTYLOPTERUS. Lacqnde. A genus of 
fishes belonging to the order Acanthopterygii and 
family Loricati ; Trigla volitans, LinnxuSy com- 
monly called the flying gurnard and flying fish. 
Another species inhabits the Indian seas, and is 
theDactylopterus orientalis of Qxwiox.--Eng, Cyc, 

BAD. PjERS., Hind. Literally, a gift ; a postfix 
and prefix much in use, as Khudadad, given by 
God, the Theodotus of the Greeks, and Dev-dutt 
of the Hindus. 

DAD. PePuS. Justice ; petition ; represeuta- 
tion. Dad-khah, a plaintiff for justice. Dad- 
sitadan, taking vengeance. Dad-khah means one 
seeking justice. It was the title of the earlier 
viceroys of Central Asia, and is still used in 
Khokand and Eastern Turkestan. Dad -Mahal, 
lit. palace of justice . — Vamlerijy Bokhara^ %11 , 

DAD AP. Malay. A tree of the Archipelago, 
planted in the coffee grounds of Java to shelter 
the yoimg coffee trees.- — McNair. 

DADAR, a town and valley in Cutch Gandava, 
lat. 29° 28' N., and long. 67° U' E., 35 miles N.W. 
from Bagh, and 5 miles from the eastern entrance 
of the Bolan pass, on the river Bolan, surrounded 
by hills. In the first week of May, the ther- 
mometer ranges from 64° to 120°. It is separated 
from the great plain of Outch Gandava by a line 
of jabbal or low hills. Dadar is excessively hot, 
and a Persian couplet runs, ‘Ai Allah, dozakh 
ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti?’ ‘0 Lord, why did 
you make hell when you have Dadar? ’ 

DADH or Dat. Mahr. Ground prepared by 
burning for being planted ; the weeds and grass 
are strewed over it to be burned. 

DABHALYA, a petty state in Mahikanta. 
The family are Sesodia Rajputs, who originally 
came from Udaipur (Godeypore) in Rajputana. 

DADUNGAWU, a tutelary spirit of the Java 
hillmen. 

DADU PANDURANG, RAO BAHADUR, a 
learned native of Bombay, and religious reformer, 
who died 17th October 1882, aged 68. He 
mastered Mahrati, Gujerati, Urdu, Sanskrit, 
English, Persian, Telugu, Tamil, etc., and at an 
early age composed a complete Mahrati grammar, 
published a school atlas, a work entitled The 
Wiping of the Tears of the Widows, Grammar 
of the Persian, and another of the Sanskrit ; the 
Kekavali, The Cosmopolitan Arya, and The 
Hindu Gentleman’s Reflections. He was the 
founder of the Paramhans Sabha, which led to the 
formation of the Prarthana Samaj’li. 

DxiDU PANTT-II, a Yaishnava sect of Hindus, 
whose tenets are derived from Raraanand, after 
whom, Dadu, its founder, is said to be the fifth 
spiritual guide. Their worship is restricted to the 
Japa, or repetition of the name of Rama, as the 
deity negatively described in the \'edanta theo- 
logy. They have no temples or image>s. Dadu 
was born at xVhmadabad about a.d. 1601^ and is 
said to have been a cotton- cleaner there and at 
Ajmir. They carry a rosary, have no frontal 
mark nor mala, but wear a round or four-cornered 
hat. They are said to be numerous in Marwar 
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and Ajmir. Tlieir chief place is ISfaraina, 40 miles 
from Jejpore. They are classed as (a) Virakta, 
who go Dare~headed, and have but one garment 
and one water-pot ; the (&) Haga, who carry arms 
and serve Hindu princes, making good soldiers : 

Bhari, who follow the avocations 
of ordinary lifa They burn their dead at dawn. — 
bee Badii ; Yairagi. 

\ called by the Arabs 

and long. 35° 

. OAA ^ s^^^aerged coral reef in the Bed Sea, 
poo yards long and 450 yards broad, with six 
inches of water, on which, in 1862-3, a lighthouse 
was erected.— 

DAEE,a sect metwithat Gajer,Makran, Kej,and 

1 urbot. They resemble the Brahui in appearance* 
and wear the same dress. Portions of certain of the 
Brahui tribes are Daee, such as the Sageta, Takee, 
tohadu, Laee, Marbrow, etc. They have a mullah 
or priest, and a book. They say that they origi- 
nally came from the westward near Kej, where 
there is a to-wn called Turbot. The sect abounds 
m Makran, and has extended east. At Tarbot is 
a little hill of circular form, called by them 
Jloh-i-murad, on the summit of which is their 
principal masjid, where they meet at stated times 
to perform their rites. Professor Wilson, in his 
Ariana Antiqua, p.^ 141, mentions the Daee, 

, amongst other Scythian tribes, as associated with 
the MassagetjB ; and in a map attached to Bigby's 
translation of Quintus Oiirtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This coinci- 
dence of association with the Sageta and Sakje 
both then and now% is worth remarking. ’ 

Bj^MIA EXTlDirSA. 2i* Mrown* 
OynanchumextensmnjJac. 10 . bicolor, 

L. cordifoimm, Metz, j Asciepias echinata, Itoxl). 
Cliagal-banti;Ubruu, BEN. I Vela parti j UtamaiiL Tam. 
bagoam, .... Hind, j Jutuga, ... . Ted, 

- This plant is ^ used medicinally. Its fibre, 
known commercially as ootriim fibre, is a pro- 
mising substitute for flax. It is soft, white, silky, 
and strong, and can be procimed in considerable 
quantities in Southern India.— xU E, Jitr. Eejx' 
BAEN or Bawan. Hind. Tying a number of 
• bullocks together for the purpose of treading out 
the grain from the ear. — H. ElUot, 

BxVENBELS, HERMxVN WILLIAM, born at 
liattem in Guilderland, 21st October 1762; died 
at Now Guinea, 1818. He was Governor- General 
of Butch India, and formed the great military 
road of Java . — Max Eavelar. 

BAEilD, a class of agricultural slaves in 
Kanara. 

BxiP. Hind. A hand-drum, a tambourine, 
the only lawful musical instrument for Musalmans. 
Bafli, a small tambourine. 

BxVFF xVDAR. Pers. xVn officer in the native 
irregular cavalry ; the title of a native military 
or police officer; a native non-commissioned 
officer of cavalry of the Indian army. 

BAFLxL Hind. xV tambourine. Daira, a 
large tambourine. 

BAFTAR. Hind. xV record, a register, an 
account ; an office in which public records are kept. 

A volume, a book of gold or silver leaf. Baftar- 
dar or Baftari, a record keeper, a registrar, an 
accountant, a gold-beater. 

BAG. Hind, of Kohat. Land cultivated only 
once in three years. 

BAGA, a boat used on the Indus. 
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DAGGEE. The daggers in use in S.E. Asia 
are of many sWg, and all with individaal names. 
One of a pariaoular shape is the official weapon in 
modern todian courts. _ A drawing of ‘ the dan-ger 
^iBistrjr IS given in the last volume of Duff’s 
History ophe Mahrattas. Those usual in British 
India bemg the jambiya, bichwa, pesh-kabz, 
etc.— Sind. Theatre. See Anns. 

_ BAGH. Titeki. A hill, a mountain. xHaiah 
Bagh, or vanegated mountain, is near xlrarat. 

BAGHA. Hind. Deceit, fraud. Bagha-buz, 
a thief, a swindler. 

BAGHBA, mother of Zoroaster, founder of the 
Parsee rehgion. 

BAGHESl^N, a province in the Caucasus 
subjected by Russia after a war of 20 years. The 
men of Daghestan are intelligent, and were at 
one time, with the exception perhaps of the 
Lircassians, the most •warlike of the races of the 
Caucasus. Unlike the other inhabitants of the 
range, they are extremely industrious, and have 
eveu shown themselves capable of organized labour 
requiring considerable skill. During the war 
Schamyl ivas able to erect a cannoAfoimclry in 
their country. Elburz is 18,526 feet: Great 
Ararat, 16,916; Little Ararat, 12,840 feet. 

DAGOBA or Dliatugaiblia. Sansk. A Bud- 
dhist bone or relic receptacle. The term is from 
Da Datu, or Dhatu, a relic : Garbhan, a shrine • 
and was in use by Indian Buddhists. At Ina- 
i-adhapura, in Ceylon, are several dagobas. Thev 
were built at from b.c. 807 to a.d. 276, and end 
in a terminal Tee, in the form of a cube supportiim 
a pointed spire. They are the Tibetan Bun^ten 
a relic monument which is still erected in Tibet 
over the body or the ashes of the lamae The 
ancient edifices of Chichon, in Central America 
bear a striking resemblance to the topes or 
dagobas of India. The dagoba is the descendant 
of the sepulchral tumulus of the Turanian races 
whether found in Etruria, Lydia, or among the 
Scyths of the northern steppes. iSee Ghaitva. 

DA(WK Buem. a corruption of tlie Talain 
words Ta-koug. The Shooay Bairon is a Buddhist 
temple of Eangoon, which rises from the summit 
of a scarped liill to a great height. 

BAGON, the fish-god of the Assyrians, possibly 
the source of the fish avatar of the Vaislmava 
BAGOORAN, a shrub of Julluudhur. The 
wood is used as fuel, and the leaves are given to 
buffaloes as fodder. — Oontr. Biir ^ 

DAGOOTHA. Bl’rm.? A crooked timber in 

Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and used for 
building boats, for planks of houses, ladders etc. 

but IS liable to attacks of worms and dry-rot I 

Captain Dame. ^ 

BAGSPIAI, lat. 30° 53' N,, and long 77^ 5 ^ 

38" E., a military station 16 miles S.S.W. of Simla 
Fhe cantonment is 6025 feet above the sea on « 
bare and treeless height. — G. T. S, ’ 

T> Uah’ni, the tenth. In the 

ranjab, Dali-mahi-dar, farm servants hii'ed for 
ten months. Daha, also Ashra and A.shora, the 
first ten days of the Maharram, which Shiali 
Mahomedans pass in sorrow, Sunni Maho 
medaps erect tabuts in reverence of and 
Husam, sons of All. 

Dm Hind. In the N.W. Himalaya, a clod- 
cruder, a flat beam of wood dragged over the 
fields to smooth clods. It is the Sohaga of the 
plains.— PoK’ef/'. “ 
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DAH, a heavy weapon made use of by the 
Bhot and Burmese races, as a sword in war, and 
in peace for felling trees or cutting up firewood ; 
the friction on the handle is very great. 

DAHL Hikd. Coagulated milk ; sour milk. 

DAHIA. Hind. A Jat tribe in Dehli district. 

DAHINA or Dakshana. Hind. The left. 

BAHIR, the takhallus or literary name of 
Mirza Salamat Ali, who lived in Lucknow in the 
19 th century. He was at one time a papermaker. 
He was famed for his marsia or elegies, and w^as 
known as the Tuti-i-Hind, the parrakeet of India. 
He died about a.d. 1875. 

DAHIR, Desput, or lord of Debeil, from Des, 
a country, and Put, the head. He was a ruler 
over the country of the Indus (about a.d. 711, 
A.H, 92), whose capital wuas at Alor, near Bakkar ; 
but be possessed Multan and all Sind, with 
perhaps the adjoining plain of the Indus, as far as 
Kalabagh. Hejaj, governor of Basra, sent a force 
against him under his nephew, Muhammad Kasitn, 
who took Dewal, defeated and took prisoner a 
son of Dahir, advanced on Herun, now Hyder- 
abad, and took Sehwan. He subsequently 
advanced on Alor, where he encountered Dahir, 
who was defeated and slain. His widow defended 
the city ; but ultimately the women devoted them- 
selves to the flames, which they lighted themselves. 
The Rajput garrison bathed for the sacrifice of 
themselves, and perished fighting. The city was 
taken by assault ; all the men in ‘ arms were 
slaughtered in the storm, and the women and 
children reduced to bondage. — ElpMn. p. 262. 
See Muhammad Kasim. 

DAHLAH, a tribe of Tuga in the Upper Doab. 

DAH-MUSHT. Hind. A broad variety of 
Kashmiri paper, lit. of ten handbreadths. 

DAHNAJ. Aiiab. A stone described by Abu 
Zaid as resembling an emerald. 

DAHYA. Hind. The Shum or Kumari or 
Daho system of cultivation carried on by bill 
tribes. The land is prepared by burning the 
grass and brushwood on it. The seed is then 
sown ill the ashes. 

DAI. Pices., PIind. A wet nurse, an accouch- 
euse, a midwife. The British in India use the word 
Ammah for a wet nurse. Dai-dud’h pilai, a wet 
nurse. Dai-janai, a midwife. 

DAIJA, literally lamp - holders ; the term 
ajiplied to the handmaids who invariably form a 
part of the Rajput Daija (Rajasthan, i. p. 628), 
dowry or portion, which the Hindu wife brings a 
husband in marriage. It is the Maritagium of the 
civil law. Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (i. p. 
447), says that ‘ amongst the Hindus the practice 
of purchasing a bride by a dower is apparently of 
modern growth, and a violation of the law.’ There 
are, however, passages in Menu on the subject 
which would imply the observance of both practices; 
and the same may perhaps have continued till the 
time of the Greek invasion, for Arrian (ludica, 
cxvii.) says the Indians neither took nor gave 
money in marriage ; while Megasthenes (Strabo, 
lib. XV.) says their wives were purchased for a 
yoke of oxen. Amongst the agricultural tribes in 
the KW. Provinces, the present practice is most 
usual for the bride’s father to purchase the bride- 
groom, so that the man receives the dowry or 
Daija, which consists for the most part of money 
and household utensils. Thus, even when the 
daughter of Jye-chand was forcibly abducted by 
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Prithi-raj, her father sent to him the richest 
gems, the fruits of the victory of Becjy Pal, 
inestimable wealth, pearls, elephants, and dyes. 
This custom, the fruitful source of female infanti- 
cide,^ arises from the almost universal desire to 
obtain for the daughter the privilege of marrying 
into a higher family, which is only to be acquired 
by purchase. Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary 
purchase is made, similar to that which took place 
at certain Roman marriages, under the name of 
Coemptio, though of course not with a view of 
securing the peculiar kind of privileges which the 
Coemptio gave, but merely as a type of a custom 
of which the breach is thought preferable to the 
observance. This subject is noticed in Steele’s 
Summary of the Law and Customs of Hindu 
Castes. — Elliot. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassador sent by Seleiicus, 
or by his son Antiochus Soter, to Bimbasara, sou 
of Chandragupta. He was regarded by Strabo as 
the most lying of all the Greek historians of India. 
See Vindusara. 

DAIMIO or Daimiyo, a hereditary prince of 
Japan territorial nobility, who, until the revolu- 
tion in 1869, had extensive jurisdiction, with re- 
venues estimated at 10,000 koku of rice. The 
words mean Great Hame. The nobility are now 
designated Ku-wa-zo-ku, Each Daimio had a 
particular crest, which was marked upon all his 
effects, from his gateway to the lacquer made for 
bis own use, like the European dinner or break- 
fast sets. Besides a private crest, each Daimio 
had a public one, to be put upon all china or lacquer 
made on his estate, \7hen buying lacquer with 
both crests upon it, you know that it had been in 
use in the Daimio’s family, and that either he has 
been in immediate want of money, and has there- 
fore sold some of his household furniture, or that 
he has had as much use as was required out of the 
article. The Gorogio was the council of five 
Daimios, who were in fact the executive govern- 
ment, and with whom all the foreign ministers 
had their transactions. — Freve., Antijxnks^ pp. 419, 
447. 

DAIN, also Daina. Beng., Hind. A witch. 
Pees., debt; Burm., a league, 2^ miles. 

DAIKGNET, of whom there are 1995 in the 
Akyab district, are in feature somewhat like the 
Gurkhas of Kepal, and differ from the hill tribi'S 
of Akyab. They dress in wliite, wear their hair 
at the back of the head, and do not tattoo their 
bodies. They do not intermarry with other races, 
and dwell among the hills of the Yetthaydoung 
township, near Chittagong frontier, across whicli 
they are said 'to have come into Arakan. Tiieir 
language is said to be connected with Jsepali. A 
few speak that tongue ; some can talk Bengali, and 
some have acquired Arakanese. The returns ci 
1872 show 3542 Daingnets resident at that time 
in the district of Akyab. 

DAIR, a town north-Avest of Bussora, remark- 
able for a' colossal tower of beautiful structime. 
Ibn-ul-ITardi in the Khassila-ul-Ajaib says that 
strange sounds are occasionally heard to proceed 
from its interior. Great antiquity is attributed 
to this minaret by all the natives of the country. 
— Mignan's Travels^ p. 239. 

DAIRA. Hind. The largest variety of tam- 
bourine, being from a foot and a half to two f@et 
in diameter, played upon with a stick. 

DAIRI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, the 
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ecclesiastical head of tlie government, -who resided 
at Miako. See Kio ; Kobo. 

DAISY, the little perennial plant called Beilis 
pcreiniis by botanists. In India cultivated by the 
British as a souvenir of home.— 

DAITYA, a Hindu term used in various ways, 
but generally to designate a different and hostile 
race of ancient days. In the Mahabharata they 
are spoken of as aborigmes, and others of them 
as having power on the sea - coasts. In other 

g laces the term is made applicable to the 
■uddhists; and the mythological wars of the Daitya 
against the Devata are supposed to be the hostile 
operations against the Aryan I'ace carried on by 
some of the races anciently in the Peninsula of 
India who opposed the advancing Aryans. In 
Hindu mythology the Daitya bear the same cha- 
racter as the Danava. When the Deva obtained 
the cup of Amritsar in churning, the Daitya rose 
in arms to seize it, but were defeated and driven 
back, according to the myth, to Fatala or hell, 
but they subsequently acknowledged the supre- 
macy to the holders of the discus and mace. The 
wais between the immigrant Aryan and the 
Daitya were thus changed in the course of years 
into mythical wars between gods and demons. — 
Wheeler^ Hist of Lid. 

DAITYA, in Hindu Mythology, the giant sons 
of Dili. Baitiyari, from Ari, an enemy. Daitya- 
guru, from Guru, a teacher. 

DAIYAKA or Daivajna, asti'ologer caste of 
Brahmans. 

DAJIL, one of the three eastern sections of 
Baluchistan. It borders on the river Indus. The 
town of Dajil is in Outch Gandava. 

DAJJAL. Ar.'\b., Him, Pers. Antichrist. 
The Mahomedans believe in Antichrist, whom they 
term the false or lying Christ, al-J^Iasih-ud-Bajjal 
Ho is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead 
with the letters KFE, signifying infidelity. They 
say that the Jews give him the name of ‘ Messiah 
hill Daood,’ and pretend lie is to come in the last 
days, and to be lord both of land and sea, and 
that he will restore dominion to them. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of Mahomed, he is to appear 
just between Al-Iraq and Syria, or, according to 
others, in the province of Khorasan. They add 
that he is to ride on an ass, and that he will be 
followed by 70,000 Jews of Isfahan, and continue 
. on earth forty days, of which one will be equal in 
length to a year, another to a month, another to 
a week, and the rest wdll be common days; that 
he is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mecca or Sfedina, which are to be, guarded by 
angels, and that at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate of 
laid. It is said that Mahomed foretold Antichrists 
to the number of about thirty, but no one of 
greater note tlian the rest, — Lane, 

D A JLA, the river Tigris. 

DAK. Hikd. ; Tawal, Tam. The post, mail ; 
to travel by dak, meaning as fast as the post, 
was performed in palanquins, or in carriages, or on 
horseback. Also the mail or postal arrangements 
of India, where railroads, carts, horses, and men- 
runners are employed to carry the mails. 

D A K A , Si x d. A water- w h eel for irrigation. 
DA KAIL Hixi). of Cis-Sutlej. Low-lying, stiff 
chty laud. 

DAKAIJT, also Dakautiya. Ilixn. Hindus born 
of or descended from a Brahman father and 
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Goalin mother. They subsist on alms collected on 
a Saturday, and are astrologers, fortune-tellers, 
and the like. 

DAKH. Hind. Yitisvinifera; grapes, especially 
the wild vine, also raisins. Kagh-dak’h designates 
the currants of Ribes rubrum, and Gidar dak’ii, 
the fruits of Cissus carnosa, Sageretia oppositifolia, 
and Prunus padus. Dakh-ka-macTh, wine. 

DAKHILAH. Pers. In accounts, an entry ; 
also a receipt for money. 

DAKHMA. Arab. A coffin, a vault, a 
place for the dead ; the tower of silence, the place 
of lodging the bodies of the Parsee dead, verna- 
cularly Dokhma, or tower of silence. 

DAKINI. Hini>. a witch, a female goblin. In 
Hindu mythology also called Asra-pas, or blood- 
drinkers ; a kind of female imp, attendant on 
Kali, and feeding on human flesh. 

Dakin-raya, a forest deity in Saugor island. 
After a battle in which Bugtea, a Bahtor chief, 
charged through Ahhye Singhs array, the Rajput 
poets sang of his deed, — Is it the battle-cry of 
Kali, the hissing of Sehesnag, the denunciation 
of Kalispur, or the war-shout of Hanowanta ? Is 
it the incanration of Nur-slng, or the darting beam 
of Surya? or the death-glance of the Dakini? 
or that from the central orb of Trinetra ? — Rajas- 
than, ii. p. Ill ; Doivson. 

DAKOTA, also Dakoclia, also Dakaut, in the 
l^lahratta country, a tribe who follow fortune- 
telling ; almanac-makers. They claim descent 
from a Brahman father by a cowherd mother. 

DAK-PA, also called Bruk-pa, a Bliot race. 

DAKRA, a poisonous root of Nepal, made up 
with grain into balls, and so employed to poison 
elephants. 

DAKSHA, author of a law treatise; is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. He lived as a hermit 
on Mount Vrindha. — HurJ, iv. p. 27. 

DAKSHA, in Hindu mythology, was an avatar 
^ of Brahma upon earth in a human sliape. There 
are several accounts, but the myth relating to liini 
indicates a contest between the folio wers'of Siva 
and Vishnu. Wilson says Daksha was the son of 
Brahma and father of Sati, whom, at the recom- 
mendation of the rishis or sages, he espoused to 
Siva, but he was never wholly reconciled to the 
uncouth figure and practices of his son-in-law. 
Having undertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, 

I he invited all the gods except Siva, which so 
: offended Sati, that she threw herself into the 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Siva created 
Yirabhadra and other formidable beings, and sent 
them to the scene of action, where they disturbed 
j the rites, beat and mutilated the assistants, and 
: even maltreated the gods, till Siva was appeased, 
and arrested their excesses. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored to 
I life, but the head of a ram was substituted for 
his own, Sati was born again as the daughter of 
I the mountain Himalaya, and was again married 

I to Siva. From this second birth she is called 
Parvati, the mountaineer, orGirija, the mountain - 
born. .The distuibance of Daksha^s sacrifice is 
a favourite legend with the Hindus. — Coleman, 
Hind, Myth, p. G ; Hind, Theat, ii. p. 2G;>. 

DAKSHA SAVARNI, in Hinduism, one of 
the 14 patriarchs who preside successively over 
the 14 Manwantaras of the Oalpa. 

DAKSHINA. Sansk. A present to a Brahman 
i on the conclusion of any ritualistic ceremony. 
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DAKSHINA.. 

DAKSHINA. Sansk. The right hand ; ver- 
nacularly Dakhin or Deccan, as the right hand ; 
hence the country to [the south, when a Hindu 
looks towards the rising sun, the south point of 
the compass, Southern India. Dakshina-Patha, 
the Sanskrit name for the Dekhan. The Peripliis 
names it Dachinahades. Dafehina-Yana, the 
sun’s southern declination. — Prin, Tml. A7'it. See 
Bekhan. 

DAKSHIYAOHARI. Sansk. One who fol- 
lows the observances (achara) of the right-hand 
tribe or caste ; practisers of the purer forms of 
the Hindu ritual, as opposed to the Vamachari or 
left-hand caste. — Wilsoi}^ Gloss. i 

DAL. Hind. Any split pulse, hence Tur-ka- ; 
dal, Cajanus Indicus; Mung-ka-dal, Phaseolus ' 
radiatus,Ph. niungo; Ghanna-dal, Oicer arietinum. 
The various dal are greatly used as food by all 
the richer classes of natives, and many Europeans 
also like it, generally mixed with rice. Europeans 
often pronounce the name as if written Doh The 
dal of Cajanus Indicus is considered the best. 

DAL, the lake or Dal of Kashmir, lies to the 
north of the chief town, stretching from the base of 
two hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
bounds the valley on the north. It is 5 miles 
long and 2 miles broad, but is only open in its 
northern half, the end nearest the town being 
occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of which there is a good 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of tlie lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns abruptly south to enter the Jhelum 
in the middle of the capital of Kashmir. 

DAL. Beng., Hind. A coterie, a club, an 
association. An ornament worn by fakirs. A 
bough; a basket of leather or twigs. Dali, a 
present. 

DAL AC A or Dahala, the largest island in the 
Red Sea, near the coast of Abyssinia, well known 
for a pearl fishery, in long. 40° 10' E., and lat. 
15°44'H. 

DALADxL Singh. The sacred tooth of Buddha 
kept at Kandy in Ceylon, The original was 
destroyed by the Portuguese in a.d. 1560. That 
was probabl}’’ the tooth of a man ; but the object 
now shown is a jnece of discoloured ivory almost 
two iuches long, less than one in diameter, and 
resembles the tooth of a crocodile rather than that 
of a man. The name is from Dhata-Dhata. It is 
greatly revered by the Sinohalese Buddhists. Its 
history is given in the Daladawansa. — Temiant. 

DALAI LA^MA. See Delai Lama ; Tibet. 

DALAL, a tribe of Jats in the Rohtak Zillah. 

DALAIST. Pers. A hall wnth an open front, 
used by Mahomedaus of rank as a reception 
room. It is the verandah, or roofed but otherwise 
open space in front of a room. — Oiiseley's T^'avels^, 
ii. p. 11. 

DAL BALLU GEERA. Can, A tree of 
Canara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau be- 
tween Gungawali and Black River; does not reach 
a great size. Wood very strong and tough, and 
sought after for agricultural implements.—* Dn 
Gtbson. 

DALBEHERA. TJriya. The chief or head of 
the Goala and other castes. 

DALBERGIA, a genus of plants belonging to 


DALBERGIA OOJJAINEHSIS. 

the natural order Fabacem. Dr. Wight describes 
D. frondosa, latifolia, reniformis, scandens, mar- 
ginata, rimosa, stipulata, Djjainensis, robusta, and 
tamarindifolia. Dr. McClelland mentions that in 
Tenasserim there are four kinds of Dalbergia, all 
blackwoods, Yindike, Burm., all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not float, similar to sissoo. 
These trees are very plentiful in the Tharawaddy 
and Hlaine districts, also in the lower parts of 
th e Tounghoo district. The timber seldom attains 
a very large size, and is generally found of a girth 
of three or four feet. D. cultrata, Graham^ a tree 
of British Burma, furnishes a useful oil. D. 
alata, — ? Tsouk-yoa, Burm., a tree of Moulmein, 
used for tool handles. D. ooata, — ? Tsouk yo, 
Bumr., a tree of Moulmem. A tough %vood, much 
used for tool handles. — Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA. Eoxh. 

D. arborea, Heyne. Erra pachcliari ; Peclda sopara, Tel. 

In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central pro- 
vinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 3000 
feet. Grows in the Godavery forests and in the 
Circars ; also in Pegu, where it attains a girth of 
four feet and upwards; is taller and straighter 
than the sissoo, and furnishes a strong, useful 
timber. — FL Andli. ; Beddome ; APClelland ; Tlm\ 
DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. W. and A., Roxh. 
D. emarginata, JRoxh. \ Rosewood tree. 

Shwet sal; Sit sal, Beng. | Theda gatti, 


Yendike ? 
Sissoo of 
Bitti; Biti, 


Bdrm, 
Bombay. 
. Can. 


Blackwood tree, 
Eruputtu'; Iti, 
Irngiidu ; Jittegi, 


Can. 

Eng. 

Tam. 

Tel. 
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This tree occurs throughout India. It grows to 
an immense size, the trunk sometimes measuring 
20 feet in circumference. It has a very dark, 
heavy, and strong wood, sustaining a weight of 
515 lbs. Everywhere in Southern India this 
valuable wood has risen much in price, and in 
1 858 an experimental sowing was made at Nel- 
lumbur. The -wood is extensively used for 
, cabinet work, knees of vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, etc. The •wood of the centre .of 
the trunk and large branches is greenish or 
greenish black, often mottled, or with light- 
coloured veins running in various directions. It 
is close-grained, admitting of the finest polish, 
and is employed in the Madras Gun-carriage 
Manufactory, for light field beams, cheeks, axle- 
cases, braces, perches, poles, splinter-bars, waggon 
perches and framing, light field spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable, that large 
plantations have been formed in •v^aste places of 
the North-Western Provinces of Hindustan. In 
Malabar it is the magnificent tree from which 
the vmll-known Malabar black'wood is obtained, 
and planks 4 feet broad are often procurable, 
after all the external •white -wood luis been 
removed. It is one of the most valuable wood>s 
of the Madras Presidency. — Ers. Roxburgh^ Wight^ 
Gibson, and Clegliorn ; Voigt ; Beddome. 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA. Thw. . . 
D. lanceolaria, XooL w7. { Nadoong gass, , Singh. 

A great tree, wdneh grows in tlie southern and 
central parts of Ceylon, at no great elevation. — 
Tlacaites' ZeijL i). 

DALBERGIA OOJJAINEX8IS. Roxh. 

Tunnus; Tewus, . Mahh. Nenimi ciiettu, . . Tel. 
Ati muktamii, . . . Tel. Telia motuku, . . . „ 
Manda motuku, . . „ 

A tree 30 feet high, 7 or S feet in girth, grows 
in the warm valleys of the Himalayas, the Kheii 


DALBERGIA PANIOULATA. 


DALHOUSIE. 


in the Konkan and inland Bombay forests respe- SenM woi domf«’ ^ f employed in orna- 

s^raijirss.ni'^oSt'frl; IS”€1" "» 

SLkSgrchT " greyish bro 4 , with darker C 0 &^ 

on the r.d~‘- . that which grows , strong, but said to be not very durable It fa 

rare in Bengal for gun-carriages, and furnishes 

fid Plants ^ Dr 'Gilnoii- with their crooked tiin^ 

D JIeRGIA If f- remarkably strong, but not so durable as 

p.fpir 7 lAlNlCULATA. RoxK could be wished. In the Dekhaii the wood is 

TeSuSSi ’ * strength and iiatLl 

Putclialal naaram, .Tam. Telia patsarii ’ ‘ bend, for native hackeries; when it can be pro- 

Tins tree grows in Hoiilmein Assam Ondh "in f ^oiigmd straight it makes good shafts for 
the Northern Circars, in the God-iverv foreW^ huggies. The wood of the Ajmir tree is very dark 
Coimbatore, at CouSinn i^^^^^^^^ and beauti ully veined, like rosewood. Flower- 

and above the Ghats. Ti-i hoimhnWa u ’ ^ag time, the begimmig of the hot season; the 


"TSSS' ;rr7'' “’V^r 

lata, that the^ wood is perfectly useless ; it is quicksand. a i. ixd. Bog, quagmiie, 

arranged hi rings with softer substance in be- BALEGHAMPTA Of +ln*-< ^ i a 

;s».3. s iiTSH€tH7 

species. The character of the wood would thus (D. Indica WmF- D vplnfinn* J-^lame 

wi^ff -f Repal, Assam, and Pegu, Pegu valley, particularly in tbe Pommah Cliouiio' 

wlmie it is very abundant, attains a girth of 4 feet The trees are from 3 to 4 feet in "irth 'ffooci 
and upwards, and is taller and straighter than red or dark brown, and alaptodfoi caWt- 
sissu.— Toffy/; il/>C'WtoHd,p. 10. making.-jOr. dPC'Wfand ^ eabiiKt- 

DALBEKGIA SISSOIDES. GraL DALHI. Him Arable land, 

pww^’i ■ ■ ■ . '. . T.wr. l>-n.HOUSIE. James Andrew Broun Ramjsav 

: :T:ur. • • ■> “ Eml and tet Marquis of Dalhousins 

TA ' IT * .... „ horn on the 22d April 1812. He was a third ^nn 

v;elVfKlJr^^d’^7-’7r ?• ’’y heiress of the Brouns of Colstour in 

nateh c-i fad i If«‘^<f'“gtonshire. He was educated at Harrow 

nif \ contmns much j and subsequently at Christchurch, Oxford where 

, which uufats it for receiving paint. Sir. he was fourth class in classics (IS.'IS) an<l’*>Tadn 
Rohde says that this is one of our best woods for ; ated M.A. in 1888. By the deaths of his two oTim 

plain furniture, though at Madnis it is said to ; brothers he becameTord itSay i^ 

.11^ invari- 1 was employed in the Ministry o/ Great Britain 

centre. Asa tough, strong wood, and was Governor-General of India from the 7th 

January 1848 to the 29th February 1850 Thp 

dfati,t>t 7v ^ “ ®P°“es period of his administration was maifed^ by ereat 

(?X™ clianges, and poster^ has styled him the Grekt 

DUPFiruw^ T> 1 He was naturally prompt and imperi- 

HALLLRGIA blfc&OO. lioxh. ous ; he was prompt to vindicate his authority 

Tterocarpua atssoo, lioxh. and he had quite a special faculty for making liis 

Sissoo wood, . . . Exg. j Sheeshum, . . Pahj. displeasure dreaded. He never failed to reward 

sSS HI.N-D. Terra sissoo, . . Tei.. good ^rviee, though even his friends re^mrcled 


IJeixa? 


-iiui, , .... X'ANJ 7 * At A £ 1 T XL, uou<.i tu UU SJIKI 

This tree grow;s in Bmigal, Hagpr, Gujerat, in ing,'h^ iSedtve^jtchlS’ 
thc_ lulls about hagotiiiiii, and Keiiheri jungles. OnreachinffCalGntta T ord IVdimn ■• i ■ ^ 

It is the most valuable hard wood in the Pan- his policy; ‘¥e 
jab, and grows at 2000 to 4500 feet in the Hima- our noli Jv 





dalhousie. 


DAM. 


Soon after liis arrival, British officers were mur- 
dered at Multan, and Mulraj its governor was in 
revolt; tbe Sikhs were defeated, and the Panjab 
annexed to the British dominions. In 1852 the 
Government was involved in hostilities with 
Burma, where British traders had been insulted 
by the officers of the king of Ava, and in a few 
weeks the entire coast of Burma was occupied, and 
before the close of the year the province of Pegu 
was annexed. From that time to the end of his 
administration, the Indian Empire enjoyed com- 
parative peace. 

During his time a Legislative Council was 
organized, prison discipline was improved, a 
system of uniform and cheap postage was intro- 
duced, a portion of the Peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the large towns brought into 
immediate connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. (Sir William) O’Shaugh- 
nessy, 4000 miles having been constructed and 
placed in working order between November 1853 
and February 1856. The production of cotton, 
tea, and flax, the breeding of sheep, and the im- 
provement of agricultural implements, all received 
his attention. The development of the resources 
of the country in iron, coal, and other minerals 
was a matter on which he bestowed peculiar care ; 
and measures were also taken for the preservation 
of the forests, and for making their produce avail- 
able. A new and uniform survey of the districts 
was commenced, and the limits of feudatory states 
accurately defined. Irrigation on a large scale 
was attended to in Sind, Madras, and Bombay ; 
the navigation of the Ganges, Indus, Nerbadda, and 
Brahmaputra was improved ; grand trunk roads 
were carried to Dehli, through the Pan jab, and to 
Patna, and others made in Pegu and Sind. A 
road was also constructed to the frontiers of 
Tibet, commencing from the plains of the Sutlej, 
and another put in progress from Arakan over 
the Yoma rirlgc to Pegu. The most stupendous 
work, however, was the Ganges canal, carried out 
by the skill of Sir Proby T. Cautley. The depart- 
ment of public wmrks was reformed throughout, 
and colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges were 
established and placed under Government in- , 
spection. Strenuous efforts were made for the 
eradication of sati, thuggee, and infanticide. Tlie 
condition of the British soldier was greatly 
improved. Provision w\as also made for both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic worship on more 
equal terms, and extensive changes wore made 
in matters of criminal and civil justice. The 
government of each Presidency, each lieutenant- 
governor, and the chief officer of every provincet 
were required to send in to the Governor-General 
an annual administration report of the chief events 
that occurred within their several jurisdictions, in 
order to test the progress made by the nation at 
large. In his last minute, he said : ‘ No prudent 
man, who has any knowdedge of Eastern affairs, 
would ever venture to predict the maintenance of 
continued peace within our Eastern possessions. 
Experience — frequent, hard, and recent experience 
— has taught us that wars from without, a rebellion 
from within, may at any time be raised agaiost ns, 
in quarters where they were the least to be 
expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely 
instruments. No man, therefore, can ever pru- 
dently hold forth assurance of continued peace in 
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India.’ For Ins success in the Panjab, Lord Dal- 
housie was raised to a marquisate in 1849 ; and on 
his return to Britain in May 1856, the East India 
Company settled on him a pension of £5000 a 
year. He had previously been appointed to the 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. He died on the 19th 
December 1860. 

DALHOUSIE, municipal town, cantonment, 
and hill sanatorium in the Giirdaspur district of the 
Panjab, in lat. 32'' 31' 45"' K, long. 76° 0' 15" E. 
It occupies the summits and upper slopes of three 
mountain peaks of the main Himalayan range, 
east of the Ravi river. The hills consist of rugged 
granite, and the houses are perched in a few 
gentler slopes among the declivities.— Jm;?. Gaz. 

DALI. Hind. From Daliah, a branch, a tray, 
on which complimentary presents of food, fruits, or 
vegetables are placed. 

DALIMA. Hind. A class of Tuga in Murad- 
abad. 

DALIMBA, a hard, granular, coarse stone of 
Cuttack, worked into utensils of various kinds. 

DAL-KOHLU, a sugar-cane press, in Ambala 
and Cis-Sutlej. 

DAL-LA, or Giant’s Peak, in Bhutan, N. of 
Tanong, in lat. 27° 50' N., and long. 92° 34' E. 
The top of the peak is 22,495 feet above the sea, 
as trigonometrically measured from Gohatti. This 
peak is the j)rominent feature in the Himalaya 
panorama of Central Assam. — ScJilag, 

DALLAL. Hind. A procurer, a hoi’se-couper, 

an agent, a broker, a go-between. Dallalah, a 
courtesan. The Delilah of the Bible, a female 
go-between. 

DALMA, a range of hills in Manbhum, occupied 
bytheKharria and Paharia. Dalma, its highesfe 
hill, is 3407 feet above the sea. 

DALMAN, a town on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 16 miles south of Rai Bareli. It is said 
to have been founded about the 4th century A.i)., 
by a brother of the raja of Kanonj. It was 
long in the possession of the Bhar, and the sur- 
rounding country was the scene of a protracted 
struggle maintained by that tribe against the 
Mahomedans. About 1400 a.d. the Bhar were 
I almost annihilated by Sultan Ibrahim Sliarki.— - 
Imj). Gaz. 

DALME - KATTEA. Singh. Wood - moth, 
Eumeta Cramerii. 

DALOSINGHA, a tree of Gaiijam and Gumsiir. 
Ploughshares are sometimes made of it.—Capiain 
Macdonald, 

DiiLRYMPLE, ALEXANDER, Hydrographer 
to the East India Company. He died lSu7. He 
was an active writer. 

DALIT WAN or Dalaman, the bark of the 
Broussoimtia papyriferas, prepared for writing on. 

DALYELL, N. A., and A. Gibson, joint authors 
of DalyelFs Bombay Flora. Mr.' Dalyeil con- 
tributed several memoirs on botanical subjects 
and on the influence of trees on climate. ’ 

DilM.. Arab. Also Dama, a prayer. * ^lay it 
b^ perpetual’ Dam daulatuhil dam zilluhii, 
May his prosperity continue.’ 

DAM, a copper coin of India, now obsolete. In 
Akbar s time 40 clam of copper were equivalent 
in account to one rupee, and the dam of copper is 
itsejf defined at 5 tank, or 1 tola 8 maslias and 7 
rati in weight, which at 186 grains per tola is 
equal to 323*5625 grains, There 



DAMASCUS. 




divisional coins of that name and value, which 
went to the lighter silver piece of former days. 

In A « A • *» • V 


In tliP Airfn -f AM,;:/ AA • “e iargest ana inest being that dedicated 

accounts, the dam is oonke“ed'theToth 


accounts, the dam is considered the 40th part of 
^ A? common people it is known as 
the oOth of a tuka; 25 therefore go to a pysa, 
and 12t to an adhela. In the time of Alamgir, 
4()-J dam, and later, 80 and 90 dam, went to a 
rupee. ’ 

54^’. cost. Be-dam, priceless. 

DAMA. Sansk. a house. It is Domos, Gb. : 
Domus, Lat.; Domii, Slav; Baimah, Celt.— 
^ittller s Lectui'es, p. 224:. 

DA-MA, spelled Mran-ma or Myamma, is that 


Ox T> 1 r\ M-A4.AWUO, UA i/XitJ VJaLC OI 

bt. i^aul. Damascus contains many places of wor- 
ship ; the largest and finest being that dedicated 


^paired by the khalif Walid in the year 86 of the 
I Hijira ; its doors are of bronze, and beautifully 
wrought. A Mahomedan tradition says that at 
the end of the world . St. John the Baptist will 
descend into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
coma to the temple of Omar at ' Jerusalem, and 
Mahomed, the prophet of God, to the temple at 
Mecca. In the great bazar to receive the caravans, 
from 1200 to 1500 camels may assemble. Damas- 
cus was the general rendezvous of from 40,000 to 
50,000 pilgrims, who assembled there from all 


Anrfinn rv# +1^ T> uutiu piigrims, wuo asscmbled there from all 

b. 4 .’ 2 « S!v n?o.te li, 5 ' *» 


On the 20th May 1740, Nawab Ali Dost fell here 

in action against the Mahrattas Or me. 

DAMAK is a Portuguese settlement just 100 
miles BOTth of Bombay, It has a population of 
about 50,000, and an area of 82 square miles. 
Ihe Portuguese, soon after its capture in the 16th 
century, converted a mosque into a church, and 
have since built eight other places of worship, 

nPRmAffl /IaaLo -I. ___*T I • fnA’ 


1 • A-'AAAJO.CAIOVyU.O YV CIO lUl ilitil iy 

celebrated for its manufacture of sword- blades 
brass work, aud peculiar heavy silks of shot 
colours. The population of Damascus amounts 
to 180,000 — 130,000 Mahomedans, 30,000 
Christians, Greeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. 
The schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the Catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three Latin 

^ TT Y nr . 


3 , V » wuxauiu, periurm uneir reuuious auties m the three 
besides docks and yards for shipbuilding. The monasteries, viz. the Holy Monasterr that of 
settlement has _two forts and is ruled by a the Lazzarirts, the sLce2rs 0 “^ 
governor with civil and m itaw —J 01 tat ocsuir mis- 


governor with civil and military functions, under 
the viceroy at Goa. There are some fine teak 
trees and other timber in the neighbourhood ; and 
111 former days Daman was noted for dyed piece- 


^ W ^ W W4. VJL ZlliJS- 

sionaries, and that of the Capuchins. The 
Armenians and the Syrians have each a par- 
ticular sanctuary, and the Jews have three syna- 
gogues. Damascus is the residence of a first- 


jL/amascus is tfie residence of a first- 
CM^’ Thp Wn class muUah, and of the Greek Patriarch of 

Ohina. The town on the right bank of the nver Antioch, who has forty-two archbisiioDS and 
by the Portugese in 1531, bishops under him. The Pasha of Damascus beai^ 
pJrtJLjse Pilgrimage, beca“ 


—V — vw, iju AUUO UV Due 

Portuguese. 

DAMAH-i-KOH is the name given to the low 

XI. _ 1. • A .-1 « 


- ^ fcjcwxucji;: liU 

was formerly charged to accompany the caravan 
to Mecca. The plain of Damascus is covered with. 

1 .-3... j 3 ..Y . 


hills th«i-. fnrm iha f - I . me plain or i^amascus is covered with 

the Himalav^^ ^asis of the higher ranges of magnificent gardens, planted with orange and 
which such hill states as lemon trees, cedars, fig and apricot trees and 
kotahah and others are situated. It means the shrubs of all kindl The bS the nneW 
S'tL°Bantat’p ’ “ applied also to the skirt Chrysorrhcea, a pure and limpid river, divides 

of the Santal Paiganas, and also to the tract be- itself into seven branches, and vvaters the town 
tween the Suliman mountains and the west bank and its fine gardens. The nearest seaports are 
of the Indus, comprising portions of Dehra Ghazi Beyrout and Saida. ^ 

tivTilaf^MTanH"^^^^^ DAMASCUS, a commercial and art term, 

and 71® 90' P fi 33 *.0 h., and long. 69® 30 applied to a variegated structure and appearance 

on iron and rWI o-nn-L^vY^iriio n.. S 3 


and 71® 20' E. , ^ 

DAMAEA. Wilson's History of Kashmir 
describes this as an ancient people, as a fierce, 
intractable race, murderers of king Chakra Varma, 
and who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
tile north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMAEA or Damrii, supposed to be a small 


J. * . - ” O— ««xvxwv«.xax 

on iron and steel gun-barrels, daggers, sword- 
blades, where, as in the Koteli twisted gun- 
barrel trade, the barrel is made of twisted bars, 
^d nothing can be imagined more elegant. 
Damascus swords present on their surface a 
variegated appearance of watering. The blade 
lyas formed by mixture in nearly equal propor- 


3 7, V ’ MV Cl, oiuchil luruieu oy mixture m nearly eaual nronnr- 

if of ‘be celebrated wootz andLfUron^ w^icli 

of biva or his avatars. This definition of the being welded together and repeaS double ’ 
emblem is, however, doubtful ; it has the appear- gives the desired appearance. Daggers and sword ’ 

“e'soSTn of this^^rm Blades thus formal are commmfamoS the S' 

reLf^ia ie / by tainers of the hill zamindars in the ^^rtheni 

- Cor£f sr'r attention. Circars of the Peninsula of India, the handles of 

n A YfttnTTQ r, ., . ■which, formed of iron, are frequently damascened 

_ DAMAbOpS city IS about 2 miles in length, in silver. Atkinson (Oriental Western Si W, 
L surrounded bvs, fortifii^d i^7TnlAC33i»A /-itifYnn* Lo/yL ^ ioa\ xi-.j. n.r. i a y ‘ 5 


y.yT?,y.y*.yyy« L .XXXVX.XXV, «,xx^ woevx uj uaiutsiH ui tiio uiu zamiuaars m the jNorthern 

- Cor£f sr'r attention. Circars of the Peninsula of India, the handles of 

n A Vrt^nTTQ r, ., . which, formed of iron, are frequently damascened 

_ DAMAbCpS city is about 2 miles in length, in silver. Atkinson (Oriental Western SiW, 

the r!f +h! Ill 'ii ib'oh was bmlt on had succeeded in manufacturing valuable Damas- 
fiAO n. 'walls raised by the Arabs in cus blades, weapons combining edge and elasticity 

khaiif. cAtfn *be The water’ was^a succession^eemtogry of 3 

vnt^t i - During the con- bundles of almost parallel lines, ocBwyim. the 

vukoDb which at last overthrew the khahfs, it had whole breadth of the blade the eni^of th^ 
many changes of rulers, and was destroyed by bundles crossing and mingli’ug at the pohiAf 
b K 881 




DAMASK 


DAMMAEA AUSTEALIS. 


junction. Thc^ cire, however, a series of minute 
curves, forming together lines disposed in bundles 
articulated together, and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many sections. They have not 
the regular articulation of the_ articulated Khora- 
sani blade, their lines are infinitely finer. — RoMe^ 
MSS.^ Taylor^ Saracen^ p. 130 ; Powell, 
DAMASK. 


Kamtschatnua, « 
SalfftH, .... 
Tela adamascada, . 


Bus. 


Sr. 


Damaskwerk, . • DuT. 

Yenise, Fa. 

Damasten Tafelzeng, Ges. 

TeladamascMna, . . It. 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with figures 
of flowers or other objects. The art is said to 
have been brought from Damascus, hence the 
name. 

DAMASONIUM INDIOUM. WiUde. 

Parmikulla, . . Beng. 1 Nir veneki, . . Tel. 

Ottel-ambel, . . Can. | 

A pretty flowering annual, a native of Sweet 
waters in India and Archipelago ; flowers in the 
rainy season. The petals are of delicate white, 
and the long calyx has its corners ornamented 
with fringes, gathered into a kind of flounce or 
furbelow, — i. p. 21G. 

DAMATHAT. Burm. The book containing 
the Burmese code of laws. 

BAM AY ANTI, daughter of Bhima, raja of 
Yidarbha, was famed for her radiant charms and 
exceeding grace. She chose Kala, raj a of Nish ada, 
at her Swayamvara, by throwing a wreath of 
flowers around his neck, and two children were 
bom to them. Their story has been told by the 
poet. Nala took to gambling, and lost all but his 
wife, and was driven with her to the forest, where 
he urged her to return to lier father’s house, and, 
on her refusing this, he deserted her while asleep. 

She subsequently went to her father, and, failing 
to discover her husband’s retreat, she declared 
she would hold another Swayamvara. To this the 
king of Oudh came, in a chariot driven by Nala, 
on which 'Damayante recognised her husband, and 
they were happily reunited. 

DAMBULA or Dambulla, a celebrated rock 
Buddhist temple near Matellm, in Ceylon. The 
tem23ie has been hollowed out of a hill of stone, 
and, from its antiquity, its decorations, and its 
magnitude, is by far the richest in that island. It 
is supposed to have been founded b.c. 246 by 
Dewanampiya Tissa, the ally of Asoka, and friend 
and j^atron of Mahendra, who introduced Buddhism 
into Ceylon. The roof of the^' vault is covered 
with fresco j^ain tings. Some of the statues of 
Buddha are upwards of 40 feet in length ; but 
there is an admixture of Buddhist and Brahmani- 
cal emblems, as the Makara, a monstrous idol, 
with the trunk of an elephant, the feet of a lion, 
the teeth of a crocodile, and the ears of a pig, is a 
prominent figure. It was first endowed 86 B.c. 

— Tennant. 

DAMBU TAGH, mountains of the province of ; 

Iran, yielding the topaz, beryl, schorl, and gold. 1 
DAM-DUM, a venomous fly in the Fhangan | 
pass, the bite of wdiich causes severe irritation. 

DAMIETTA, a town in Egypt supposed to have 
given its name to the dimity fabric. It was long 

ago suggested that the word dimity is the Greek j resin, many pounds in weight, are found in the 
Dimitos, so called because woven with a double ! soil in many places far from where these trees now 
thread in the woof. Professor Sfceat haB lent liis j grow, and are presumed to have the same origin, 
authority to this etymology. lit is used in varnish-making. The 2 )erfectly 

DAM-i-MABAK, called also Bhummul, is a ^ straight trunk is clear of branches up to 80 or 
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popular ceremony with the agricultural and lower 
classes in India. It consists in jumping into a 
fire, and treading it out, with the exclamation of 
‘ Dam-i-Madar, i)am-i-Madar 1 ’ that is, ‘ By the 
breath of Madar, by the breath of Madar.’ It is 
devoutly believed that not a hair of these devotees 
gets singed, and that those who have practised 
the ceremony are secure against the venom of 
snakes and scorpions. Badi-ud-Din Shah Madar, 
in honour of whom this ceremony annually takes 
place, was, according to the Mirat-i-Madaria, a 
converted Jew. tie is said to have been born at 
Alepjpo in 1050 a.d.^ and to have come to India in 
the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki, and, having 
taken up his abode between Gawnpur and Far- 
rakhabad, and expelled therefrom an evil genius 
called Mukun Beo, who infested the place, he gave 
the name of Mukun];>ur to his residence, and was 
buried there in 1433 a.b., at the good old age of 
nearly four hundred years. The tomb, which is 
a handsome structure, was raised over Mm by 
Sultan Ibrahim. He is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah Madar, 
The prophet Mahomed gave him the power of 
habs-i-dam, or retention iof breath, and hence 
arose his longevity, as the number of his respira- 
tions was diminished at pleasure. There is a class 
of fakirs called Madaria, after his name. They 
generally wear black cloth, and are much addicted 
to the use of intoxicating drugs. A fair is held 
at the tomb during the tot 17 days of Jamadi- 
ul-Awal. — Elliot^ Snpp, Gloss. See Madaria. 

BAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 

BAMMAJI GAEKWAR, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur, the first of the Gaekwar family, who 
founded the dynasty in a.d. 1720. He was an 
officer under Khandl Rao Holkar. The Gaekwar 
made a treaty with the British in 1802. See 
Mahratta Governments in India. 

BAMMAPADAN, a work in Pali, containing 
moral precepts. — Hardy ^ Eastern Monachism. 

BAMMARA, a genus of trees found in Austral- 
asia, New Hebrides, New Galedonia, New Zealand, 
the Fiji islands, Java, Borneo, and Amboy na. 
Their names are, — Bammara obtusa, Lindley^ of 
the New Hebrides and Queen Gharlotte’s group ; 
D. australis, Lambert; D. orientalis, Lamb. ,* B. 
Nitiensis, Fiji ; D. macrophylla, Lhidley^ of New 
Hebrides ,* D. Moorii, Lmdleij, of New Caledonia ; 
D. robusta, Moore, of the Burnett and Mary 
rivers of N. Australia; B. ovata, Moore., of the 
Isle of Pines. — Roxh. ; F. v. Mueller; Bennett, 
BAMMARA AUSTRALIS, Lambert, is the 
Agathis australis, the kawri tree of New Zealand, 
first noticed by Captain Cook. Its wood contains 
a considerable quantity of resin, and appears 
to shrink little. The mean girth of the tree is 
from 3 to 6 feet, and it is from 90 to 200 feet 
high. It is a close, even, and fine-grained wood 
of a very uniform texture ; its colour is a light- 
yellowish brown, the lustre silky, the animal 
rings marked by a line of deeper tints of the same 
colour. It is used for masts and yards of ships, 
and seems admirably adapted for internal joiners’ 
work. The bark thick, yielding tears of resin in 
great profusion. Enormous masses of a similar 


DAMMARA ORIENTALIS. 


DAMMER. 


100 feet, and a diameter 5 to 9 feet. — Jam, Ed, 
Jour, xiii. of 1825, p. 378 ; Tredgold^ Dr, IlooJcer; 
F, V. Mueller, 

DAMMARA ORIENTALIS. Lambert, 
p. alba, JRumph, I Agatbis loi'anthifolia, Salts. 

Piniis dammara, Lamb, ( 

A tree of Amboyna ; it yields dammer. — Roxb, 


of tbe balsam having exuded in a very fluid state, 
and trickled down the trunk of the tree, where Id 
gradually hardens by exposure to the sun, the 
fresh resin continuing to flow over that already 
hardened, giving rise to the stalactitic appearanc e 
of the huge lumps of resin, the outside of which 
much resembles the guttering of wax caused by 


^ DAMME or Damma, in the Arafura Sea, is a placing a lighted candle in a draught. It is 
high large island, 70 miles N.N.W. from Ser- insoluble in cold, but partially soluble in boii- 
mattan ; the island is 15 miles long north and ing, alcohol on the addition of camphor ; when 


south, and at its N.E. extremity has a volcano, 
with hot springs. — Horshurgh, 

DAMMER. 


Pa-ma-yi, Lan-t’ang, Chint. Dummula, . . . SiNGH. 

Ral, Eala, . . . HixD. Coongiliiim, . . Tam. 

Damar, . . , Malay. Googhilum, . . Tel. 

Yakshadupha, . Sansk. Tala~gotso, . . , Ueiya. 

Dammer is a general name for the resins of 
several different trees, being applied to the Indian 


powdered, it is readily soluble in oil of turpentine. 
Powdered and burnt on the fire, it emits a more 
resinous smell, and burns with more smoke, than 
white dammer. The size of the lumps of this resin, 
together with its colour and the peculiarity of 
shape already mentioned, suffice to distinguish it 
from other Indian resins. 

The White Dammer of the Westemi Coast Ib the 
Piney resin of the Yateria Indica and allied species 


copal or gum anime of the Yateria Indica ; to the ! of Linnaeus and Wight, Gholoroxylon daiipadi 
New Zealand copal from the Dammara australis ; | of Buchanan and Ainsiie, the Doopada resin of 
to the hard brittle resin of the Dammara Amboyna; , Mysore, and the Piney of the Malabar people. It 
the brown resin of the Yatica robusta ; to the black has two varieties : — 

resin or pitch of the Yatica tumbugaia ; and to ; Yar. 1. Compact Piney resin, or first sort 
the resins of species of Canariiim, as Ganarium i white dammer, or Indian copal, occurs in large 
pimela (Lan-t’ang, Chin.), which yields the resin i lumps of all shapes, and varying in colour on the 
for the Chinese dammer. Agathis loranthifolia, * outside fi’oni a bright orange to a dull yellow, 
Salish.^ grows on the lofty mountains of Amboyna, j bearing evident marks of having adhered" to the 
and, according to Dr. ^Valiich, in Tavoy. It is a • bark of the tree. It has a shining vitreous 
very large tree, used in building. White dammer, fracture, is very hard, and bears a great resem- 
a product of this tree, occurs in fragments of blance to amber. Its colour internally is of all 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, trans- shades, from a light green to a light yellow, the 


parent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant fracture, 
very inflammable, inodorous, and tasteless. It 
hangs from the branches, and resembles stalactites, 
the pieces being sometimes as large as the hand, 


green tint predominating in the generality of 
specimens. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
black dammer, and burns with less smoke and a 
more agreeable odour. It is easily distinguishable 


and 4 to 8 inches long ; some jnecesare like anime j from all other Indianresinsbyitssuperior hardness, 


resin. Dammer is found adhering to the branches, 
or in masses at the foot of the trees which yield it, 
or floating in rivers, drifted to them by the floods of 
the rainy season. It is produced in such abun- 
dance, and gathered with so little labour, that its 
market price seldom exceeds four or five shillings 
a hundredweight. The natives of the country 
apply it to most of the uses to which we put tar, 
pitch, and rosin. 

pamar mata kiiching, Malay, Damar 
(laging, and Damar batu, are gum products of 
the Malay Peninsula and of the Archipelago. 


its colour, and amber-like appearance. 

Yar. 2. Gellular Piney resin, or second sort 
white dammer, occurs either in small lumps or in 
large masses, generally of a shining appearance 
and balsamic smell. Has a very cellular structure, 
which is attributable partly to the mode of col- 
lection, and partly to the age of tlie tree. Notches 
being cut in the trunk of the trees sloping inwards 
and downwards, the resin collects in the cavity?-, 
and is either permitted to dry on the si^ot, or is 
collected and dried by the application of heat. 
It is of all shades, from light green to light yellow 


Damar mata kuching, when mixed with the | or white, and is usually translucent. B2:)ecimens 
miniak kayu, or wood-oil, makes a durable var- . are sometimes seen in which, from the desiccation 
nish. Damar puteh is white dammer, and Damar ’ having been improperly conducted, the resin is 
selo is another dammer. * more opaque, of a dull green colour, and full of 


selo is another dammer. 

The dammers of the Madras Presidency are ob- 
tained from trees of the genera Yateria, Ganarium, 


more opaque, of a dull green colour, and full of 
air-bubbles, presenting the appearance of having 
undergone a partial fermentation. This resin 


and Yatica.^ The two former, viz. Yateria and j may be recognised by its cellular appearance and 
Ganarium, yield by far the largest part, if not the i balsamic smell ; but the balsamic smell, which 
whole, of the dammers produced on the western i is due to the volatile oil It contains, is gradually 
coast of the Peninsula of India, whilst the Yatica • lost by long keeping or constant exposure to the 


genus yields the greater part of that collected in air. On splitting open old and decayed trees, 
the northern and eastern districts. portions of a daik-coloured resin are often found, 

The Black Dammer of the Western Coast is from having the solid consistence of the first variety, 
Ciuiarium strictum, the Carpoo coongilium of but the inferior quality of the second. 

Ainsiie, the Dammara nigra iegitima of Rumphius, The finest specimens of Piney resin are obtained 
and the Canari of the Maleala. This occurs in by making incisions in the tree, and are in ]}ale 
large stalactitic-shaped masses, of a bright shining green translucent pieces of considerable size. The 
black colour when viewed from a distance, but resin that exudes naturally usually contains 


Ganarium strictum, the Carpoo coongilium of 
Ainsiie, the Dammara nigra iegitima of Rumphius, 


translucent and of a deep reddish-brown wffien 
held in thin lamina between the eye and the light. 


much impurity. In most of its properties it 
resembles copal, but it possesses qualities which 


It is perfectly homogeneous, and has a vitreous give it some advantages over the latter, like 
fracture. Its shape appears to be due to the fact copal, it is bixfe slightly soluble in alcohol ; but, as 
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BerzeKus pointed out in the case of copal, it can 
be brought into solution by the addition of cam- 
phor to the spirit. It is easily soluble in chloro- 
form, and thus might find a small application as 
a substitute for amber in photographers’ varnish. 
It differs most advantageously from copal, by 
being at once soluble in turpentine, and ^ drying 
also without the necessity of the preliminary 
destructive fusion required by that resin, a process 
which tends greatly to impair the colour of the 
varnish. The solution of the Piney resin in tp- 
peiitine is turbid and milky, but by the addition 
of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, 
it yields a solution transparent and colourless as 
water, and yields a varnish which dries with a 
purity and whiteness not to be surpassed. The 
solution in turpentine readily mixes with the 
drying oils. It is on these properties of the resin 
that its chance of becoming an article of trade 
will depend. In price it cannot compete with 
copal, when supply to the European market is 
regular and abundant. The ordinary price of the 
best copal in the English market is but £2, lOs. 
per cwt. Piney resin yields, on destructive 
distillation, 82 per cent, of an oil of agreeable 
odour, but not differing essentially from that 
obtained from much cheaper resins. 

East Indian dammer, which is well known 
among varnish-makers, though frequently con- 
founded with this, is the product of a very 
different tree, and is not produced in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Dammers of the JSforthern and Eastern Districts. 
— Sal tree dammer, Vatica robusta and other 
species, occurs in sticks much resembling in 
shape the black dammer, but differing widely in 
colour and consistency. In colour it varies from 
a light yellow to a dark brown, the two colours 
being very frequently blended in the same lump, 
and giving it the appearance of having a regular 
grain. It is friable, and differs from the white 
dammer of the western coast in its inferior hard- 
ness, its opacity, and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its colour. There are exten- 
sive tracts of Yatica jungles in the Gumsur 
and Cuttack provinces. The Khand and Uriya 
races, living in and near these jungles, wound 
trees in several places,* the resin issues, and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer 
collected from the decayed parts of the tree is of 
a dark colour. The tree is called Guggilam in 
Telugu, and Tala gotso in Uriya. The Khand and 
Uriya races make the leaves into the plates from 
which they eat their food, and also roll up 
tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. In 
time of famine, the above tribes live on a soup 
made from the fruit of this tree. 

Yatica tumbuggaia grows also to a limited extent 
on the west coast, but yields little if any of the 
dammer collected there. It exudes an amber- 
coloured resin. 

The White Dammer of Singapore is the product 
of Bammara orientalis. The Australian dammer, 
or kauri or cowri gum, or Australiau copal, is 
obtained from the Dammara australis. 

In Rhio Lingga Archipelago, dammer is obtained 
from the Meranti (Damar vatu), the Meranan 
(Damar-kruyong) and Balon trees (Damar mata 
kuching). 

^ In Borneo^ also, dammer is produced by many 
kinds of trees quite different from Marsden’ 


Dammara orientalis. The white dammer is used 
for the same purposes as gum-copal. Damar 
mata kuching, or the cat’s eye dammer, is the 
least common and most valuable, being beauti- 
fully transparent. The Damar daging, or fiesh- 
like dammer, Hakes its name from its veined 
appearance, which causes it to resemble some 
kinds of agate. In Sumatra some of the trees 
producing dammer, yield valuable timber. The 
Damar laut tree, not mentioned by Rumphius, is 
employed at Penang for the frame timbers of 
ships, beams, and knees. Dammer is also the 
name of a gummy substance found floating on the 
sea off the E. African coast, which the people 
believe to be excreta of whales. Captain Burton 
supposk it to be unripe gum washed seaward 
during the mins.— Powell ; Beddome., FI. Sylv. 
p. 84 ; Burton ; HawJces ; Mad. Ex., J. Rep , ; Dr. 
Wallich. 

DAMNI, also Daoni, Hind. An article of dress 
of Mahomedan women. 

DAMODAR, a river of Bengal, which rises in 
the Chutia Nagpur watershed, and, after a S.E. 
course of about 350 miles, falls into the Hoogly 
just above the James and Mary Sands’ shoal, 
which it has helped to deposit at the junction. 
Together with its tributaries, it forms the great 
line of drainage of the country stretching north- 
west from Calcutta to the fringe of the plateau of 
Central India. The Damodar river, tributary 
to the Hoogly, rises in lat. 28® 55' N., and long. 
84® 53' E., and runs S.E. to Bard wan, S. to 
Diamond harbour. Its length is 350 miles. It 
runs through a rich country, which suffered in 
the middle of the 19 th century with a terrible 
fever epidemic, that spread in 1868 into Birbhum. 
The Damoodah valley is rich in coal, which is very 
largely extracted. Damoodah is subj ect to sudden 
rises during the periodic rains, and has often burst 
its banks and devastated all around. One of the 
most severe inundations was in 1823, when this 
river ovei-fiowed the country for many miles, and 
many people perished. In that inundation a 
good-sized pinnace sailed through the Sooksagur 
bazar, and Chinsura and Ohandernuggur were 
laid under water. The Santal race venerate the 
Damoodah. 

DAMOH, a district lying between lat. 22® 10' 
and 23° 30' N., and long. 79® 5' and 80® E. It is 
on the table-land of the Yindhyan mountains, and 
in its extreme length measures about 90 miles 
north to south, breadth 50 miles. The population 
is about 269,642’, — aboriginal tribes, 32,528 ; 
Hindus, 237,204 ; Mahomedans, 8064 ; Buddhists 
and Jains, 6418; Gonds, 30,209 in 1872, the 
remainder consisting chiefly of Kiirkii ; Brah- 
mans, 21,378 ; the mass of the Hindu population 
consisting of Lodhi (33,342), Kurmi (20,664), 
and other inferior castes. The first known 
government was that of the Chandel Rajputs, 
whose seat of government was at Mahobar, in 
Bundelkhand. After the decadence of the 
Chandel, the country seems to have fallen into 
vai'ious hands at different times ; but the most 
definite of the local traditions point to a period of 
Gond supremacy exercised from Khatola in Bun- 
delkhand, the seat of a long since extinct Gond 
principality, and subsequently, as regards the 
southern portions of the district, from Chauragarh 
in Nerbadda valley, one of the capitals of the 
Mandla dynasty. 
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I DAMOLA. DANCING GIELS. 

i DAMOLA. Hind. A tola (180 grs.) of gold leader was named Danavendra; tlieir origin nu- 

dust, a kanch. known. 

DAMON and PYTHIAS, the two followers of DANOALI, a country in the north-east part 
Anaxagoras, are supposed by Major Cunningham of Abyssinia, extending 300 miles along the 
to be the Sanskrit Dharmina, virtue or practical coast of the Red Sea. The soil is unproductive; 
morality, and Buddha, wisdom. Even the word and its chief riches consist in fossil, salt, and 
Pythagoras seems derived from or Buddha, honey. 

and dyopsv&i, to expound or announce. He is DANCING has been practised from the most 
said to have married Theano (Sanskrit Dhyana, ancient times by many races. David, king of 
devout contemplation), and by her had a daughter, Jerusalem, danced naked in a religious rite. Later 
; whom he named Damo (Sanskrit Dharmma, than this Socrates regarded the dance as a part of 

^ virtue or practical morality), and who became a religion. Most of the uncivilised non- Aryan races 

most learned Pythagorean. / _ ^ of British India have dances, as the Bhil, the 

DAMONU. [Jeiya. Grewia tilijefolia, used for Juanga, the Khand, the Kol. In Southern India, 
fishing-rods; abundant at Palicondah. also, the Jakkulwar and Jattiwartalawar are 

DAMPIER STRAIT, called Gamenor Gemi by dancers. Of the races in S.W. Bengal, the Jadur, 

the Dutch, is formed by Battanta island on the Jumbir, Terriah, Khariah, Kami Rasa, Dawa, and 
I south and that of Waygiou on the north side, Bahni have war dances. The Kol of Nagpur 

and is about 72 miles long from Cape Mabo to have several dances, which are all more or less 

Point Pigot. It affords a good channel for vessels connected with some religious ceremony. Among 
passing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and is the Santal, also, the dance is known, and the 
very generally selected. ; Journal of whole of their religious observances are generally 
j June 1852, p. 308. performed and attended to by the votaries whilst 

I DAMRI, a small copper coin, formerly cur- in a state of intoxication, — a custom which re- 

rent in the Karnatic ; all copper coin ; any small minds us of the worship of Bacchus among the 
money. In N. India, a nominal coin equal to 8^ Greeks and Romans. 

or 3^ dain, or between 2 and 3 ganda, so that a Dancing is not practised in India by any Aryan 
damri varies between 8 to 12 kauri. race of Hindus nor by Mahomedans; but Persians, 

DAMRI MASJID, a pretty little mosque, near Afghans, Mahomedans of India, and Hindus of all 

the fort of Ahmadnaggur. sects, gladly witness the performances of pro- 

j DAM-iil-AKHWAIN. Abab. Dragon’s blood, fessional dancing women. Many of the non- 

gum from Calamus draco. ^ ^ ^ Aryan or aboriginal races of India, however, 

DxiMWAST. Hind, ^ inferior tribe of particularly those who have not greatly advanced 

Rajputs in the Benares district.— IF/foon. in civilisation, have their national dances ; and 

I DAN. Hind. An -Ban -Khan comprehend the Uraon and Ho of Central India are pas- 

I the sum of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being sionately fond of it. The Kodaga race of Coorg 

I allegiance, commercial duties, mines, etc. have a national dance. The Mahomedan dancers 

I DAN, two Persian words, one from Dashtan, are all women, in bands called taifa, and are all 

I to hold or have, the other from Drinistan, to public. The Hindu dancers are also all women, 

; know. These two derivatives form several com- but do not associate with others than Hindus, 

: pound words, as Attar-dan, a scent-bottle, a most of them being attached to the temples. 

perfume -holder; Kalin -dan, pen -holder; and, Many of the dances of wilder races are solemn 
from Danistan, Na-dan, ignorant. Dan, S^vnsk., attitudinizing, moving in a ring, and locking up 
a gift ; Dan-pan, charity, from Da, to give. close to each other, often holding sticks. 

DANA. Hind. Wise. Danai, xvisdom. Dow- The natives of Australia in their corrobery run 
lat-i-Hind, o danai Faring, is a Persian phrase, in Indian file or sideways, and as they stamp the 
meaning, Give me India for w^ealth, but Europe for ground they grunt. 

knowledge. ^ ^ DANCING DARYEBH, a name given to the 

DANA. Hind. Any grain or seed ; a grain Mevleviyeh, also to the Rafai order of the clarvesh 

weight. Bihi-dana, Cydonia vulgaris ; Hazar- of Turkey and Egypt. See Darvosh ; Eesawiya. 

dana, Euphorbia hypericifolia, E. thymifolia; DANCING GIRLS 

Kala-dana, Pharbitisnil;Eam-^na, Hierotlnte . of Babylon. Deva-daBa, . . .Sansk. 

mangostanus ; Shakar-dana, Colebrookia oppositi- Bayadere, . . . . Fk. Basava, .... Tel. 

folia. Kasbin; Kanchni, Hind. Jogin, .... ,, 

DANAGA. Karn. A cowherd, a shepherd. Murali, . , . , Mar, Bogum wanlu, , , „ 

DANAIS TYTIA, a butterfly with semi-trans- Balladuras, . . , Fort. 

I parent bluish wings, and a border of rich reddish- Amongst the British in India, dancing girls is a 

f brown. This is exactly reproduced in Papilio term in general use to indicate the Hindu women 

agestor and in Diadema nama ; and ail three devoted to the service of the Hindu idols in the 
insects not unfrequently come together in collec- temples, as ako the bands of Hindu and jMahomc- 
tions made at Darjiling, dan women who practise singing and dancing for 

DANAKIL tribes occupy the low-lying water- hire. For Hindu dancing girls see Deva-Dasa, ; 
less region between Abyssinia and the sea, track- for Mahomedan dancing girls, see Taifa. In 
less and uncultivated. the performance of the Hindu dancing girls in 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the Hindu mytho- the two dances termed avancnm and kanclieene 

logical Mount Meru, described by the Aryan naeteum, their movements are combined with 

immigrants as enemies of the gods; probably great a^ty, ease, and gracefulness, and with 

the early inhabitants of the countries with whom their nimble steps, the turning and twisting of 

; the advancing Aryans came in contact. See their hands, eyes, face, features, and body agree, 

i Avatar; Meru. Danava is also described as a whilst they beat time with their feet. The feet 

tribo on the Cali, or children of Danu-Beli ; their generally placed flat, as they seldom dance on 
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Dx\NCING GIRLS. 

their toes, the movements and position combine 
something of the waltz and Spanish cachncha,^ — 
they advance, retire, whirl around, drop down‘and 
rise again with easo and rapidity, whilst the 
several movements are kept in order with the 
twirling and twisting of their hands, features, 
body, etc. Some portions of the step resemble 
the hornpipe and jig, whilst they hop and skip 
from one leg to another, keeping time, now turn- 
ing, now whirling, now capering, and now droop- 
ing, performing a coquettish pantomime with their 
antics, then affecting coyness, and dancing away 
from the assembly, by suddenly turning away as 
if careless of their allurements, but returning to 
the attack with greater vigour and increased 
blandishments. It is indeed surprising to witness 
their feats of strength and bodily powers of 
endurance, for, notwithstanding their frail make 
and delicate appearance, the amount of fatigue 
they endure, dancing as they do from nightfall to 
early hours of the morning, is astonishing. Their 
dancing is perfection; and the bodily fatigue 
they must undergo, from the attitudes and 
positions they combine in their dances, must be 
great. In what is called the sterria cothoo, 
athletic feats are performed,-— resting their hands 
on the ground, and flinging their feet in the air 
with great rapidity, and thus twirling round and 
round, successively, performing various somer- 
saults ; lying full length on the ground with 
their hands and feet resting, contorting, twirling, 
and twisting their bodies in various ways; or, 
whilst resting on the hands and legs, with their 
hacks to the ground and their chest and abdomen 
turned upwards, drawing the hands and feet as 
close together as possible ; whilst their bodies are 
thus arched they, with their mouths, will pick up 
rupees from the ground. In this arched position, 
beating time with their hands and feet, they work 
round and round in a circle. During their per- 
formance they join their attendants in the songs 
that are sung, and regulate the various move- 
ments of their bodies to the expression given vent 
to in the song, 

Modiye ducuruihu. — In this dance the word 
^ mod ’ is a term used to designate a craft or en- 
chantment practised by a conjuroi*, who places or 
hides money or other valuables in a certain place, 
and often in the presence of his opponent, with 
the view of testing his ability, and challenges him 
to remove it, which the opponent endeavours to 
do by playing on a pipe termed ^maked ; ’ and if 
he be not equally skilled, he is struck to the 
ground in a mysterious manner, sick and ill, 
frequently bleeding from the nose and mouth 
profusely. The dance is in imitation of this, by 
the girl playing on a ‘ maked,’ dancing at the same 
time, and throwing herself on the ground; the 
right leg is stretched out at full length, forming a 
perfect angle with her body ont on one side ; on 
the other, the left leg, doubled under the knee, is 
stretched out in like manner on the opposite side, 
producing a most singular appearance, and as if 
there were no joint in the hips. 

Coin avieum^ or the stick dance, is formed by a 
number of girls of the same age, size, and dress, 
numbering from twelve to twenty-four or more, 
each having two sticks, one in each hand, about 
eighteen inches long, well turned, and painted 
with circular stripes of yellow, green, and red. 
-Either to the roof, or across a piece of wood raised 


DANDAKARANYA. 

in support for the purpose, a stout skein of thread 
in different colours is suspended, and having as 
many strands as there are girls; the free ends of 
the strands are tied to the ends of the painted 
sticks each holds ; the dance begins with the usual 
song and accompaniment of music, when each 
girl, striking her sticks, dances a kind of Jig and 
hops from place to place, exchanging places with 
each other. This is done with such order and 
regularity, that the several strands are plaited 
with the utmost evenness into a stout cord or 
tape of many colours, according to the design. At 
a sign from the conductor, the same is undone 
with equal order and regularity, the girls dancing 
and exchanging places with each other without a 
single mistake or false step, either in the plaiting 
or unplaiting of the strands of thread. The readi- 
ness, grace, and ease with which the several 
movements are effected, are worthy of admiration. 
At some places, on festive occasions, during the 
peregrinations of the Hindu idol around the town 
in procession, these girls perform tbe stick dance 
on a platform, which is carried and precedes the 
idol. More frequently these and other dances are 
performed on foot in front, and at some distance 
from the procession, which stands still at a certain 
distance to allow of its being properly carried out. 

Mahomedan dancing women attitudinize with 
their feet and hands, and move their eyes and 
change the expression of their face to indicate 
various emotions. 

BAND. PuKH. A tank. 

BAND. Hind. A fine, a mulct. 

BAND. Hind. The support of the canopy on 
an ekka, etc. ; a rod, an oar, a staff or wand. 
Hence Dandi, an oarsman. 

BANDA. Sansk. Originally imports a staff, 
and amongst Hindu ascetics it figuratively signi- 
fies moral restraint, exercised especially in three 
ways, in the control of speech, body, and mind, or 
in word, deed, and thought. A Joint reference to 
the literal and figurative sense of the term bas 
given rise to the religious distinction termed 
Banda Grahanum, the taking up of the staff, or 
adopting the exercise of the moral restraints 
above mentioned, and carrying, as emblematic of 
such a purpose, either one, or, as in the Tridandi, 
three small wands or staves. Tridandi desig- 
nates both these characteristics of tbe order 

Wilson, 

DANDAKARANYA, or the forest of Dandaka, 
is celebrated in Indian story. Taraha Mihira, 
the great astronomer, mentions Dandaka along 
with other ^places in the south of India as follows: 
— Kerala, Karnata, Kanchipiira, Konkana, Chinna- 
pattana (now Madras), etc. In this list Dandaka is 
distinct from Konkana, or the Upper Kistna, and 
may, General Cunningham suggests, therefore 
perhaps he identified wdth the lower valley of the 
Kistna, of which Dhandakakata was the capital. 
Gen. Cunningham (Anc. Geog. of India, p. 544) 
seems to have been led to this surmise from M, 
Vivien de Saint-Martin having stated his suspicion 
that the name of Dandaka is connected with 
Dhandakakata. But there were in ancient times 
great forest tracts stretching across the Peninsula 
of India from east to west, portions of which still 
remain, and several parts of them seem to have been 
so designated. That described in the Ramayaiia 
was a forest near the Godavery river, in whicli 
Rama was residing when Havana carried off Sita. 



DANDA KASANWALA. 


DANG. 


It has also with much probability been supposed 
to have been a forest anciently covering the 
south of the Peninsula, now the territory of the 
Marava and Kollari, whose features are often like 
those of the baboon, hence the origin of Yalmiki’s 
monkey army. The forest tract in the Syhadri 
mountains, in the Dekhan, and the plateau of 
Ohutia Nagpur, have also been pointed to as parts 
of Dandakaranya, — Cunningham^s Anc. Greog. 

DxiNDA ICASANWALA. Hind. Sticks used 
for wringing out skeins of silk from the dye vat. 


first orders to the last at once. He becomes a 
Sanyash abandoning all sensual affection. The 
Dandi is distinguished by carrying a small dand 
or wand with several knots on it, and a piece of 
cloth dyed with red ochre, in which the Brah- 
manical cord is supposed to be enshrined and 
attached to it. The Dandi are followers of San- 
karaeharya, and are a numerous order of religious 
mendicants, many of whom have been eminent as 
writers on various subjects, especially on the 
Yedanta philosophy. They are divided into ten 


DANDASA. Hind, Astringent barks of Juglans classes, hence their other name Das-nami, each of 
regia and other trees. ^ which , is distinguished by a peculiar name, as 


DANDASGDU. Ted, Tillage watchers. 
DANDAWAT, Dandam, Sansk. Prom Danda, 
a walking-stick. A Hindu form of salutation, 

' 1/" , o t f 


Tirtha,^ Asrama, Yana, Aranya, Saraswati, Puri, 
Bharati, Gir or Giri, Parvata, and Sagara, which 
is added to the proper name of the individual, as 


bow, obeisance, prostration, performed amongst Purushottama Gir, or Bodhendra Saraswati, etc. 

Zci mil rt.-r 1~, 1 i.! 1 


Hindus to each other, and is daily seen from a 
Hindu of inferior caste to a Brahman or higher 
caste,. It consists in joining the hands with 
the tips of the fingers pointed upwards, and 
raising the hands so joined to the forehead. It 
seems the same as the xinjali (Sansk.), Hindu 


They are hence known collectively as the Das- 
mani, or ten-name Gosains. Of these, only three 
and a half tribes, the Tirtha, Asrama, Saraswati, 
and part of Bharati are now considered pure 
Dandi of Sankaracharya ; the other six and a half 
members of the Das-nami are called Atit. They 


form of respectful obeisance. The head is slightly have abandoned the staff, the use of clothes, 


bowed, the palms of the hands are brought 
together, and raised laterally to the middle of the 
forehead, so that the tips of the thumbs only are 
in contact with it. — Ilind. Theat. ii. p, 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDA-ZANI, Hind., literally stick -beating, 
a mode of torture said to have been practised 
by the subordinate officers in the private domains 
of the raja of Benares, 

DANDELION. Pu - kung -ying, Chin. The 
Chinese plant is said to be Leontodon taraxacum, 
also L. Ghinense. It grows to the north of the 
Meikong hills. 

DANDH, or ‘ Kolab,’ in Sind, a tract of low 


money, and oimaments, j)repare their own food, 
and admit members from any order of Hindus. 
They are often collected in maths as well as the 
Dandi ; but they mix freely in the business of the 
world, carry on trade, and often accumulate pro- 
perty, and they frequently officiate as priests at 
the shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry, and are then styled Sam-yogL The 
Dandi are to the Saiva sect what the followers of 
Bamanuja are to those of the Yaishnaya faith. 
Sankara’s Dandi are sufficiently numerous in and 
about Benares. — ITOsoii. See Danda; Hindu. 

DANDI, author of the Dasa-Kamara-Charita, 
or the Adventures of the Ten Princes, is supposed 


land fiooded by the inundation, partially or totally to have lived about the end of the 11th century, 
dry during the cold season, and at all times a The scene is laid in Pashpapuri, a city of Ivlagadha, 
hotbed of miasma. — Burton^ Scinde^ p, 377. then ruled by Raja Hansa, whose queen’s name 

DANDHIJ PUNT. In the north of India, Baji was Yasuraati, It is a plea^iing story in harmoni- 
Rao, the ex-Peshwa, who had been dethroned in ous verse, arranged into t\vo parts. The first, con- 
1818, lived on till 1853 in the enjoyment of his taining five chapters, ends with the marriage of 
annual pension of £80,000. His adopted son, the principal hero ; the other liaseight,andcon- 
DandhuPunt, styled the Nana Sahib, inherited his tains the adventures of the same prince and his 
accumulated savings, but could obtain no further companions. Unscrupulous deception, ready in- 
recognition. When the Bengal native soldiery vention, extreme credulity and supei^tition, and 
mutinied and the people rebelled, his cruelties at disregard of human life, are strongly ilhistmted. 
Cawnpur to helpless women and children has DANDI. Hind. In the Simla Himalaya, a 
made him execrated. He fied, and is supposed to hammock-shaped conveyance for travellers, slung 
have died in the Terai. — Imp. Gaz. iv. See Nana on a pole, with straps for the feet and back, and 
Rao. carried by two bearers. It is a light litter suited 

DANDI. Hind, A Hindu sect who worship for hill travelling. 

Siva, and represent the fourth, Asrama or DANDI BUTf. Hind* of Beas. Cleome riita. 
mendicant, life, into which the Hindu is to enter, DA-NEE. Buem. Nipa fruticans, 
after passing through the previous stages of DANG, a hill or precipice, the summit of a 
student, honseholder, and hermit. He shaves his mountain, as Lal-dang. In Dehli, and generally 
hair and beard, wears only a cloth round his in Upper India, the word is used to signify the 


loins, and subsists on food obtained ready dressed 
from the houses of Brahmans, once a day only. 
Any Hindu of the first three classes, of student, 


high bank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 
into Dhang and Dhayung; the forest or jungle 
tracts in the Syhadri range are so called. A wild, a 


householder, and hermit, may become a Sanyasi ] thicket, a place overrun with bushes, a tract of 


or Dandi. Indeed, in these days, a Hindu of any 
caste may adopt the life and emblems of this 
order. These constitute the Dandi, simply so 
termed, and are regarded as distinct from the 
primitive members of the order, to whom the 


country, along, near to, or below the Ghats, not 
mountainous, but interspersed with hills so as to 
leave no extent of level ground. Dangi, Hind., a 
forester. Dangs is the designation of the tract of 
country situated within the limits of the Political 


appellation of Das-nami is also applied, and who Agency of Kandesh, bounded N.Y^, by the petty 


admit none but Brahmans into their fraternity. 
But the Brahman can pass from any one of the 


state of Warsavi in the Rewa Kanta Agency.- 
Elliot p imp* Gaz* 




DAI^GA-GUKGUK. 


DAPHNE CANNABINA. 


I i j j DANGA-GUEGUR. Beng. Cok gigantea. 

1 , 1 ; DANGAH. In Persia, a custom exists of 

; dividing fields, villages, -whole districts, and even 

the water for irrigating the fields, into six parts, 
which are further subdivided into two unequal 
i 1; [ parts, the one containing four parts, Ohar-dangheh, 

and the other two parts, Do-dangheh. 

DANGAH. Hind. Rebellion, riot, uprising. 
DANGAR, in the Bombay Presidency, rice 
; ; grown in the kharif or monsoon months. It is 

' sown in small beds, and transplanted in July and 

August into beds which have been highly manured, 

■ flooded, and repeatedly ploughed. The crop 

j I ; ripens in October, yielding 20 to 40 seers the 

bigha.— (r/oa9. 

I '• DANGAREE, a coarse cotton cloth in use in 

' .! India for common towels. 

{ ' DANGAST, Hind. A class of Rajputs in 

Ghazipur. 

JT/ DANGI. Mahr. A forester; an inhabitant of 

a low, hilly, and jungle tract. Also a tribe of 
‘ y Rajputs inhabiting the woody districts of Eastern 

[ Malwa ; also a name given to the Bundelas. 

- \ DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was pre- 

\ served amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a valley 
j j of the Bakhtiyari mountains. Daniel-i-Akbar, a 

I ; I name of Susan or Sushan on the Karan river. See 

I < I Luristan. The Arabs made no opposition to Baron 

1 If de Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin of 

} f: Daniel is said to be deposited, on learning that 

Christians as well as Mahomedans acknowledge 
him to have been a prophet. — De Bode's Travels^ 
ii. p. 190 ; Layardj Nineveh^ i. p. 252. See Susa. 
DANK. Hind. Jewellers’ foil. 

DANT. Hind. A tooth. Dant-tinka, au 
ancient form of deprecating anger, alluded to in 
the inscription on the lat of Firoz Shah at Dehli. 
The supplicant takes a straw or bit of grass in the 
-X, mouth and stands on one leg. It is meant to 
imply that the supplicant is as the offended per- 
son’s cow. — H. Elliot 

DANTA PURA, the modern Puri. A tooth 
(dant) of Buddha was sent there after his death 
and cremation. After lying there 800 years, it 
was, A.D. 311, sent to Ceylon, where, as is said, 
it still remains. 

DANTI. Hind. A sickle, perhaps a corrup- 
tion of Durantee. — Elliot, 

DANTIWARA, a village in the Bastar state. 
It derives its importance from a celebrated temple 
to Danteswari or Kali, the household goddess of 
the rajas of Bastar for many generations. It is 
said that Meriah sacrifice used to be practised here 
iu former years ; and in front of the shrine is the 
stone^ pillar or block to which the animals now 
substituted are tied up before being killed. 

DANU or D’hanu or D’hanao, a rude Burmese 
tribe near M’we-yen. 

DANUK, a low tribe in Behar and the Upper 
Provinces of India, fowlers, hunters, also predial 
slaves. — 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th article 
produced by churning the ocean. See Karma. 
DANYA. Maleal. Coriander seed. 

DAOUDI, believers in the divinity of king 
Da-vid^ among the Bakhtyari in Persia. The 
Georgians in Bokhara, though for centuries resi- 
dent there, inwardly are Christians, outwardly 
Mahomedans. — Wolffs Bokhara^ i. p. 54. 

DAOXJDPDTRA, a Mahomedan tribe who claim j 
descent from the khalif Abbas, but supposed to be ' 
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from Daoud, the first of the family who acquired 
a name. They are said to be Baluch changed by 
a long residence in Sind. They moved from 
Bahawulpur and seized land on the Sutlej, reducing 
the remains of the ancient Lungga and Johia, and 
introducing the Sind system of canals of irrigation ; 
and both banks of the river below Pakpatan 
bear witness to their original industry and love of 
agriculture. Daoudputra is applied both to the 
country and to its possessors, the children of 
David. Daoud EJian is said to have been a native 
of Shikarpur, west of the Indus, wffio drew upon 
himself the arms of Kandahar. Unable to cope 
with his opponent, he abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and effects across the Indus, 
and followed them into the desert. The royal 
forces pursued, and, coming up with him at Sooti- 
alloh, Daoud destroyed his families, who impeded 
his flight, and faced his foes. They, appalled at 
this desperate act, deemed it unwise to attack 
him, and retreated, Daoud Khan, with his adher- 
ents, then settled in the Kutchi, or fiats of Sind, 
and gradually extended his authority into the 
thul. He was succeeded by Mubarik Khan, who 
deprived the Bhatti of the district called Khadal, 
and settled in their chief town, Derrawal, founded 
by Eawul Deoraj in the eighth century, Derrawal 
was at that time inhabited by a brancli of the 
Bhatti, broken off at a very early period, its chief 
holding the title of Rawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have resided at Gurialah, belong- 
ing to Bikanir. The Daoudputra are to be met 
with in various parts of Sind. — Tod's Rajasthan, 
ii. p. 321. See Bahawulpur ; Jut. 

DAPHLA, Dophla, or Duffia, a tribe in a tract 
of country on the N.E. frontier of India. It lies 
north of Durang and Lakhimpur districts, in the 
province of Assam. They call themselves Bangni, 
a word signifying ‘ man ’ in their own language. 
In the cold season of 1874-75, an armed expedi- 
tion was marched into the hills to recover captives. 

DAPHNE, a genus of plants of which several 
species grow in India. They are of the natural 
order Thymalacese. A daphne grows in the 
Kashmirian mountains allied to D. gnidium and 
D. oleoides. It is essentially different from 1>. 
cannabina, from which, in Nepal, a paper is 
manufactured according to the Chinese manner. 
Acrid and dangerous properties appear to be 
common to them all ; some species are remarkable 
for the toughness of their fibre, and for tlie 
economical purposes to which they are applied. 
From D. cannabina is prepared the best kind of 
writing paper in China, according to I.oureiro ; 
but in Nepal daphne paper is very brittle and bad. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, a huge sheet 
of Nepal paper was exhibited by Colonel Sykes. 
The lace-bark tree, D. lagetta, now Lagetta 
liiitearia, of the West Indies, is remarkable for the 
beautiful net-like appearance of its several easily 
separable layers of bark, -whence it has received 
its English name. A plant common in English 
gardens, and used in medicine on account of its 
acridity, is the D. mezereum of botanists . — Bengal 
Disp, p. 581; Honigherger, p. 268; E^ig. C?/c*.‘ 
DAPHNE CANNABINA. TFo//. Paper shrub. 
D. bholua, Walt [ D. papyracea, Walt 

D. odora, Tkunb, { 

Niggi, Jekii, . , Hind. | Mahadeo ka phul. Hind. 

A small evergreen perennial shrub, somewhat 
like a laurel, which bears poisonous berries. It 



grows in Nepal, Sikkim, in Katnaon at 5000 to | the moiintains on* the west side of the Madras 


9000 feet, the N.W. Himalaya generally at from 
8500 to 8000 feet. It is with this shrub that 
the Nepal paper is made ; and in Kamaon, etc., 
large quantities are manufactured from the purple- 
flowered variety. The bark is boiled in a metallic 
pot with oak ashes, which are highly alkaline. 


Presidency, and in Ceylon at elevations from 4000 
feet upwards; also indigenous in Hong-Kong, 
Loo-Onoo, Corea, and in Japan. The wood makes 
excellent fuel. Its foliage makes it highly orna- 
mental for shrubberies, etc. — Beddome, FL S^dv. 
DAPHNIS MYERHJE. Smith. Wu^o\diim. 


The softened bark is then pounded with a mallet A shrub of several Chinese provinces, resembling 
in a stone mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough, the tea shrub. Root used medicinally. — Smith. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very thin BAR. Pees., Hind. InthePersian, fromDash- 
paste, iintii it lose all trace of fibre, and will tan, to hold, a possessor, a place of abode; also 
diffuse and settle smoothly. In this state it is from the Chaldee and Hebrew, meaning to encircle, 
poured into a coarse sieve placed over a frame, to dwell. Used as a prefix and postfix to many 
with a cloth bottom floating on water. The sieve compound nouns, — as Dar-ul-fana, the perishable 
stops the coarse pieces, allows the fine emulsion abode, ie. the world ; Dar-ul-baka, the permanent 
to pass through, and then by agitation this is abode, i.e. eternity; Amii-dar, a tax-gatherer; 
smoothly deposited over the cloth. Removing Ab-dar, watery, a water-cooler ; Zamin-dar, a land- 
the frame, the water filters away, and the pulp holder ; Na-dar, a pauper (holder of nothinsrV 
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dries rapidly by placing the frame before a fire. 
The paper is subsequently polished by friction 


Killa-dar, Chob-dar, Jawab-dar, etc.; Dar-us- 
shafa, a hospital; Dar-ul-khilafat, the khalif’s 


with a shell or piece of hard wood. Sheets have residence; Dar-ns-sultanat, the residence of a 
been made many yards square. It may be purchased king, a capital; Dar-ul-harb, a country under a 
at Khatmandu at 17 annas sicca for 3 seers. non-Mahomedan government, the seat of constant 
Bricks of the pulp are sold from 8 to 10 annas hostility or wmr, non-Mahomedans at all times 
for 3 seers. The greater part of the paper is made being legitimate objects of attack, 
by cis - Himalayan Bhutiah, east of the Kali Bar -ul-karar, a rhythmical addition to Kanda- 
river. The manufacture seems to have been intro- har. The words mean the abode of quiet, or city 
duced from China about the 14th century. This of stability. Throughout the East, Mahomedans 
unsightly paper is much overrated. But it is often employ this kind of alliteration. After 
tough when kept dry; can be used like cloth for Choki, a chair, they will add choki-oki ; to Bachah 
wrapping up dry substances ; and it can be used a child, is added bach-kach ; Hyderabad is farkli- 
af ter having been saturated with water, provided undah baniad, of happy foundation, 
it be carefully dried within a reasonable time after Bar-ul-karar, or city of permanence, is allegori- 
it has been wetted. The dried bark may be sub- cally applied to the future world, as opposed to 
stituted for D. mezereum. The bazar mezereon this, the Bunya-i-fani, the transitorv world 

- j; T„ /n -l - <» j / .. V - * . 


is almost always inert from age. In Ohumba, 
the flowers appear to be hung up as offerings in 
temples. — J. L. Stewart; O^SL p. 531 ; Beng. 
Phar. p. 279 ; Cleghorn.^ P. P. 

BAPHNE MEZEREUM. Linn. Spiirge-olive. 
Mazrium, Adada, . Arab. 1 Kameela, .... CtR. 
Iskhes, .... „ I Mazriun, . . . Pers. 


Bar-ul-khilafat, at Baghdad, the palace built 
by A1 Mansur, the second khalif of the Abbas 
dynasty, and which his successors enlarged and 
furnished in the most costly manner. A piece of 
the Hajar-us-siah, or black stone of Mecca, was let 
into the threshold of the principal gateway, and 
a large curtain, made of the hangings of the 


The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. | temple, was suspended from a window of the 


Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external stimu- 
lant ; the dried bark is a stimulant alterative in 
syphilitic, rheumatic, and scrofulous maladies. It 


gateway, to about the height of a man from the 
ground. Every person entering had to rub his 
eyes with the curtain, and to crawl over the black 


is frequently combined with sarsaparilla, as in the : stone to avoid touching it with his feet. 


Lisbon diet drink. — O'Sk. p. 530. 

BAPHNE OLEOIBES. Schrch a 

D. mucronata, Fopk. | Knfeti lal, Kanthan, Jhel. ^ 
Kiitai of . . . Hazara, j Gandlena, Gundalun,KAv. t 
Tins paper shrub growls in Kunawar and in ^ 
the PanJab, and is used medicinally, and said 
to be used in papermaking. It is in great ^ 
abundance from a little above Kawai to Kaghan. 
The pretty red berries are not unfrcquently eaten, ^ 
but are said to be apt to cause sickness. — J. L. 
Stewart; Cleghorn. 

DAPHNIDIUM CUBBBA. Smith I' 

Laurus cubeba. | Pih-chmg-kia, . . Chin. ^ 

A plant of Cochin-China and the S. of China. 
The bark and berries are said to be used to cure fish. ^ 
B. elongatum, Nees, and B. pulcherrimum, Nee.% 
are trees of Barjiling hills. — Ku7'z ; S7nith. 

BAPHNIPHYLLOPSIS CAPITATA. Kurz. Z 
A timber tree of the Darjiling hills. — Kurz. ® 

BAPHNIPHYLLUM ROXBURGHII. Bailhm. q 
Goxigbia Neilgherrense, Wights leones. 0 

Nir chappay of the . , . Badaga. b 

A good-sized glabrous tree, very common on i 
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DjiR. Pees, A door, a gate ; hence Bar-wan, 
a door-keeper, Bar- waza, a door, a gateway. 
Most cities in India have their gates named from 
the chief town to which they lead. Thus the 
Behli gate, the Mecca gate. 

BAR. Hpsno. A weight used in the tinsel- 
maker’s apparatus. 

BAR, a town near the valley of Kabul, with 
many sepulchral topes. 

BARA. PuEHTO. A glen, a defile. 

BABA or Burrah. Mahe. A body of the 
Pindari. 

BARA, a king of Persia, son of king Barab, 
overcome by Alexander the Great. 

BARAB, king of Persia, son of Kai Bahman or 
Ardeshir Baraz-Bast, Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

BARABGIRD, one of the five ancient divisions 
circles, or departments of ancient Ears. Darab- 
gird was built by Barius i. It is 150 miles S.E 
of Shiraz ; is finely situated, and surrounded with 
orange and lemon and date groves ; tobacco ami 
other products are largely cultivated. The peopi e 
have numerous fiocks and herds. -- MacGreaur. 

p. 116. • ' 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 


BARABGIRD. 





DAEAKHT. 

EARAKHT. Pees. A tree. 

Daraklit-i'Azad, Melia sempervirens ; AzadaracMa 
Indica. 

Daraklit-i-Muql, Commipliora Madagascarensis, 

Darakht-tamr-i-Hindi, Tamarindus Indicus. 

BARAISTA. Hind. A scarecrow ; from Darna. 

DAEAEI-DAEDA. Hind. A rolling-pin and 
concave receptacle used by native needle-makers 
for flattening wire. 

D ARB AND, a town of Dagbistan, since 1813 
in Russian territory. It has the citadel Naraini 
Kala, supposed to have been built by Alexander. 
The Caucasian wall extended from Darband. It 
was 21 feet high and 7 feet wide, and was intended 
as a defence against the Scythians tern the north. 
It was first captured in 1722 by Peter the Great. 
Near it is the Kogre-Kafe mountain; at its foot 
the village of Dashkessine and the cave of the Dives, 
the dwelling-place of the giants of the Scripture. 
— MacGregor; Porter's Travels^ i p. 72; Malcahfs 
Persia^ ii. p. 5. 

DARBAE. Hind., Pers. A general reception 
by a ruler in British India, or by any officer of 
rank; a court, a royal court, a levee. Also the 
Sikh temple at Amritsar. . 

DARBHA. Hind. Poa cynosuroides, Petz, 

DAR-GHINI. Hind. Barks of Cassia lignea, 
Cinnamomum iners, Eein.f Lauras cinnamomum, 
and 0. alhiflorum. 

DARD, an Urdu poet of Dehli, whose name was 
Ehaja Mir. He lived in the 18th century ; his 
poems were of a plaintive and pathetic character, 
as the Nala-i-Dard, Ah-i-Sard, Soz-i-Dil, Shama- 
i-Mahfil. 

DARD, a race lying along the Indus, to the 
westward of Ladakh, and to the N. and N,E. of the 
Snowy Range, who speak three distinct dialects. 
They use the Persian character in writing Dardu, 
the three dialects of which are called Shina, Kha- 
juna, and Arniya. The Shina dialect k spoken 
by the people of Astor, Gilghit, and lower down in 
Chelas, Darel, Rohli, and Palas, on both banks of 
the Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of Hunza 
and Nagyr ; and the Arniya in Yasan and Ohitral. 
The Dard group of languages includes the Arniya, 
Astori, Gilghiti, Ivalashamander, and Khajuua. 
The Kashmir^ people have their own peculiar lan- 
guage. In Gilghit, Astor, and Baltistan, the castes 
are Roml, Shin, Yaskun, Kremin, and Bum or 
Dom. The Kremin is a mixed race. The Shin or 
Shina and Yaskun were the dominant race. In 
the N.W. Himalaya, the lowest castes are the Dogra 
and Dom. Astor has an area of 1600 square miles, 
on the left bank of the Indus. Gilghit, in Tibetan 
Gyilgyid, has an area of 2500 square miles, on the 
right bank of the Indus. The Dard or Durd, the 
people who now occupy the country called Dardu 
are supposed by Vigne to be the Dadic^e 
of Herodotus. Darada, a country in the, Hindu 
Kush, bordering on Kashmir, is mentionedhy Pliny. 
The people are the Dard, and are mentioned in 
the Vishnu Parana. The Kashmiri has decided 
affinities with the Dard tongue. The Haiti people 
of Little Tibet say that Ladakh, Iskardo, Khopaiu, 
Punk, Nagyr, Gilghit, and Astor are distinct 
libets, Papps is a drug from Ladakh, seemingly 
composed of dough, which the Dards add to an 
mtoon of corn to make the beer called mo. 
Wme IS largely made by the Dards. Men and 
women amongst the Dards eat together. When 
men ^drmk plain milk together, it is as ag oath 
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of eternal friendship. At the conclusion of the 
muBah’s reading the marriage service, the bride and 
bridegroom partake of a spoonful of boiled milk. 
Dards are fond of chaughan bazi, or hockey on 
horseback, also called polo. The game is called tope 
ui Astor ; at Gilghit it is called bulla. The Dard 
legends and beast tales have been described by 
Di\ Leitner. — Doiason; Latham; Vigne. 

DARDANELLES, two castles of Turkey. One 
called Sestos, is in Roumania ; the other, Abydos,’ 
in Natolia. Long. 26'" 26' E., lat. 40° 10' N. 

DAREGA, a round shield used by the fair red- 
haired Touareng race in Northern Africa. 

DABENGRI. Hind. An astringent leaf used 
in Kashmir in dyeing. 

DARFUR or Darfoor, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the borders of Nubia and Nigritia. The people 
are barbarous, and consist of native tribes, of a 
deep black complexion, with woolly hair. 

DARGAH. Hind., Pees. A tomb or shrine, 
of which there are in India several of fame. 
N^r Mangalore, at the village of Cuddry (two 
miles off), is Shaikh Furreed ka Dargah. It 
consists nf a hole in the centre of the side of a 
perpendicular laterifce rock, which is fabulously 
said to lead all the w^ay to Hyderabad, 450 miles. 
The opening is square, about six feet above the 
ground, ascended by a flight of stone steps rudely 
constructed, and just large enough to allow of a 
person to crawl in. The cavern is very dark, and 
no one knows the exact size of it* Adjoining is a 
chasm with an opening left for people to creep in by. 
Tradition states that about a.d. 1738, there was a 
pir named Shaikh Furreed, who made chilla (i.e, 
neither speaking, eating, or drinking for forty 
days, but worshipping God and living retired 
from the world) . He resided at Cuddry for f weive 
yeps, during which time he used to observe 
chillas, remaining for forty days together in the 
cavern, seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
drinking nothing ; after the forty days were over, 
he was wont to come out for four or five days, 
but partake of no other food but the leaves of a 
plant (since named after him), Furreed-bootee, 
which grows wild iu the surrounding jungles, and 
has a sweetish taste ; he drank w’^ater, spoke during 
these^ days, said prayers in an adjoining stone 
building, and then retired again to this cavern to 
perform another forty days’ chilla, and so on. At 
the end of twelve years he disappeared, and this 
being the road to Mecca, it is said that he set out 
for that town by the subterraneous route, and has 
never been heard of since. Maliomedans resort 
hither occasionally, and on Fridays cook victuals 
and, having offered fatiha over them while burning 
incense, in his name distribute them amonff the 
fakirs resident there, as well as those who have 
accompanied them. If a dargah be situated in a 
place where no food can be dressed (from want of 
materials or otherwise), they take sweetmeats 
with them, which they substitute in its stead. This 
dargah is in the charge of a fakir, w4io receives the 
offerings that are made by visitors, and %yhich are 
placed at the entrance of the cave ; when he dies 
the four principal makkan-walay (pirs), residing 
at the four principal inakkaiis (or houses of pirsj 
spiritual guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six 
or ten of their murid (or disciples), select a suc- 
cessor; on such occasions numerous fakirs are 
likewise praent.. In Tipu Sultan’s time, the 
ludividual iu charge of this dargah received rupees 
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corresptliding to the number of masts of the 
vessels that entered the roads,— -for every ship, 
three rupees ; patamars, etc., two rupees ; manji, 
etc. , one rupee. This was abolished when the place 
fell into the hands of the British. 

A famed dargah is on the banks of the river at 
j^fangalore, and consists of a large, long tomb, with 
minarets at each extremity. Lao Langar Shah, a 
fakir, wdiose name it bears, is buried here. Lam ps 
are lit here every night ; and it is chiefly visited by 
the Tamil, a Hindu race, but also other Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Most Hindus, however, frequent 
Sliaikh Furreed’s dargah. Dargahs are resorted to 
wdien people are desirous of being freed from any 
distemper, misfortune, etc. If the individual who 
is enshrined in the dargah has been wealthy, large 
dinners are provided, fatiha offered, and the food 
distributed to any who choose to partake of it; 
there being sometimes kanchni ka taifa (band of 
dancing girls) to entertain the guests. Among 
the great, this takes place on every night of the 
year (and is never observed in the day-time); but 
among the poorer classes of people, every Monday 
and Thursday, or once a week or month. — Herhlots. 

DARHA, the tutelary deity of the Kol and 
Oraon. 

DAR-HALD. Hind. Berberis lycium, B. Asia- 
tica, B. aristata. The word means yellow wood, 
and is also applied to turmeric. 

DARI, an ancient dialect of the Persians, sup- 
posed to have been spoken about Balkh. 

DART, Daree, or Durree. Hind. The cotton- 
striped or patterned carpeting of India; also a 
stout twill cloth, woven like a dari (carpet), only 
finer. 

DARIA. Pers. a sea, a lake. Daria-Dara, a 
lake of Afghanistan, in lat. 33° 35' N., and long. 
64° 53' E., 40 miles S. of Siah-Eoh. 

Daria-i-Neyriz, a lake in the province of Pars, 
about 10 miles E. of Shiraz. It is 60 miles 
long, and 3 to 5 miles broad, and is filled by 
the river Kur. Its surface is often covered by 
innumerable water birds. 

Daria-i-Raza, the Aryan Palus of the ancients, 
a lake foimed by the acciunulatioii of the waters 
of the Helmand at the southern extremity of 
its course, and called the lake of Zarrah by 
Europeans. This is a contraction of Zari^enj, 
the ancient capital; and this again represents 
the Zarangi or Drangi of the Greeks. In old 
Persian books it is called Daria-Raza, or Little 
Sea. The present inhabitants of Seistan call it 
Meshila-i-Rustum, also Meshiia-i-Seistan, Mesh- 
lla merely means in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun, or the 
expanse. — Ed Fenierh Jonrn . ; MacGregor » See 
Helmand. 

DARI DR. Hind. Poverty. Daridr kliedna, to 
drive out poverty, is a custom, on the morning of 
the Dewali, of taking a sieve or winnowing basket 
and beating it in every corner of the house, etc., 
for the purpose of averting poverty. The night . 
preceding the ceremony is passed as a vigil, called 
Koja gara, as Lakshmi descended on this night, i 
and promised wealth to all who were awake. At 
night, parties of merchants play cards at high i 
stakes. — H. Elliot 

DARI-KHANA, a hall of audience, appro- , 
priated for ceremonies ; carpets are spread. ' 

DARIUS, Persian kings of the Kyaiiian dynasty, ■ 
known as Dara. The first seems to have been 


Darius Hystaspes, whose name has been said to be 
derived from Hysna, to neigh, and Aspa, a horse. 
His Persian name was Gushtasp. His admiral, 
Scylax, reported so favourably of the wealth of 
India, that Darius invaded India, and annexed 
the provinces bordering on the Indus. His Indian 
possessions were the most valuable of his twenty 
satrapies, and are supposed to have included the 
Panjab ; but there is no testimony to this beyond 
the authority of Herodotus (lib. iii. p. 100), and 
the doubtful voyage of Scylax down the Indus. 
Bunsen gives the following dates of the reigns of 
the kings Darius : — Darius, son of Hystaspes, B.c. 
521 to 486 ; Darius Nothus, b.c, 423 to 405 ; 
Darius m., surnamed Godomanus, b.c. 335 to 332. 
The edicts of Darius Hystaspes are, preserved in 
the Achsemenian inscriptions at Behistun, first 
translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Bactria is 
enumerated as one of his provinces in the inscrip- 
tion which he caused to be carved on the rock of 
Behistun . — Hist of Paajah^ 'p, 4,6, 

DARIYAL Hind. A plain silk fabric. Dariyai- 
baf, the silk- weaver. Dariyai dhup-chan (lit. sun 
ray), shot silk. 

DARJILING, in lat. 27° 2' 48" N., and long. 
88° 18' 36" E., in Sikkim, is a large station and 
sanatorium, 412 miles from Calcutta. The to^:) of 
the Observatory hill is 7108 feet above the sea. 
Darjiling ridge, however, varies in height from 
6500 to 7500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The mean rainfall is 130 inches, and mean tem- 
perature, 50°. To the N.W. towards Nepal, the 
snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (respec- 
j tiveiy 24,005 feet and 25,312 feet) rise over 
I the shoulder of Singalelah ; whilst eastward the 
I snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken 
I range, trending north-east to the great mass of 
I Donkia (23, 176 feet), and thence south-east by* the 
fingered peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
Chola (17,320 feet), gradually sinking into the 
Bhutan mountains at Gipmoochi, 14,509 feet above 
sea-level, Darjiling was acquired by the British 
in 1835 as a sanatorium, a tract of - country 138 
square miles in extent being ceded by the raja of 
Sikkim, in return for an allowance of £300 per 
annum, afterwards raised to £600. Its popula- 
tion has increased from a fe^v scattered tribes to 
upwards of 100,000, chiefly Murmi and Nepalese^ 
(32,338), Eajbansi Koch (23,124), the original 
Lepcha (3952), Dhiinal and Mech (1766), along 
with Sharpa Bhutia,Limbu, Sanwar, and Chepang, 
and Brahmans, Rajputs, and Oraon. The Bhutia, 
Lepcha, and Murmi are Buddhists, and speak the 
Tibetan language. They are strong and active, and 
incline starongly to the Mongolian race. The Limbu, 
Sanwar, and Chepang are of a small Mongolian 
type, strongest in the Limbu, and their language 
is referable to either the Tibetan or Indian stan- 
dard, The Mechi, Dhimal, and Garo are lowland 
tribes, with a Mongolian physiognomy, but arc 
neither Hindus, Buddhists, nor Mahomedans. The 
Tlmroo and Dhunwar are Buddhists or Maho- 
medans, with fair and barely jMongolian features. 
The Bahir, Kebant, Amatti, j^Iaralia, Dhanook, 
and Dom are not Mongolian, but a dark race 
speaking Hindi or Bengali, The Koch or Raj- 
bansi inhabit the Terai of Nepal and Sikkim, and 
have spread into British territory. 

The mountainous country, at from 1500 to 4000 
feet above the sea, Is inhabited by the Li mini ^ a 
martial, beardless Mongolian race. From 4000 to 
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6000 feet, the hills are occupied by the Li'pcha, silver headings on cloths. — Taylor • Rolfk Arts 
the Bhutia, and Murmi. During the summer of India. ’ 

months, the summit of the great Singaloda spur DAEOGHA. Hind. A superintendent 

separating Darjiling fram Nepal is occupied by DAEOO or Daru. Hind. A general term for 

the Oarong, a pastoral race from Nepal, who ardent spirits, and equivalent to the Araq of 
graze their flocks at heights from 9000 to 14,500 the Arab and Persian. Daroo distilled from the 
feet, their great flocks being guarded by huge mahwa flower is produced in great quantities in 
savage black dogs. The Lepcha Buddhists are all the jungles of the Upper Godavery, and in 
aborigines; they are a fair, beardless, Mongolian several parts of the Bombay Presidency ; but in 
race, omnivorous, amiable, and cheerful. They the S.E. of Asia, rice, gur, or unclarified simar 
have a written language in a character of their the fermented palm wines, are the substances 
-o- T, commonly utilized. Daroo also means gun- 

1 he XmiSa are Hindu, Buddhist, and polytheist powder ; likewise also medicines, 
by turns, as circumstances or convenience require. DAEOOD, properly Darud. Pees. Blessing 
_ The EAutm are from Bhutan, east of the Tista or benediction. Darudi, a person who reads 

river. Many of them have beards and mousteches. prayers or the Koran at tombs. 

They have a written language in the Tibetan DAEOEAH. Hind. Gang robbei’y with vio- 
character. They are Buddhist Mongolians. They lence. 

are agricultural and pastoral. DAEEAH. Hind. A valley, a glen, a defile. 

riie mountam slopes are so steep, tbafe tlie DARRANG, a district in Upper Assam, in a 
spurs or little shelves are the only sites for narrow strip of land, 126 miles Ion o-, between the 
habitation between the very rare flats on the lower ranges of the Himalaya and the Brahma- 
river banks and the mountain ridges, above 6000 putra, which is navigable for steamers all the year 
feet, beyond which elevation cultivation is rarely round. The Aham are a wild tribe of Shah 
If ever carried by the natives of Sikkim. The origin from the Burmese hills, who first entered 
varieties of grain are different, but as many as the valley about the 13th century. They organ- 
eight or ten kinds are grown without irrigation ized their conquered territory with minute pre- 
bythe Uepcha and the produce is described as cision, and held their own until the advent of 
very good, 80-fold, Much of this success is due the British. In Darrang they number only 3490 
to the great dampness of the climate ; were it not The Towang Bhutia are entirely independent of 
forthis, the culture of the gram would probably the state of Bhutan. They trade with Tibet 
be abandoned by the Lepcha, who never remain and are quiet and friendly. The Aka or Hrusso 
tor more than three seasons in one spot. The are a small tribe who used formerly to commit 
geological structure of the mouutams of Sikkim frequent raids ou British territory. They now 
IS very umfonn, the rocks being principally receive pasa or black-mail to the amount of £67 
varieties of micaceous sMe and gneiss. The soil a year. Farther east are the Daphla, whose 
IS generally formed by the disintegration of these native mountains extend along the neighbouring 
rocks, and IS covered m some^nlaoes mth vege- district of Lakhimpur. In the year 1872, thi 
table mould. At Darjiling the Mmchu spring village of Amtola, occupied by Lphla seWers! 
water is a carbonated and sulphuretted chaly- was attacked by a strong party of ^hill Daphla 
twth "V+E persons were carried off to the mounto'ns. 

rtSnJf pj Darrang, as in the rest of the upper valley 

Sotence, of the Brahmaputra, the great majority of the 
P/s" W population are of aboriginal descent Theabori- 

nAmri I L.. ^ t, , t. of the census report are mainly composed 

DAEMA, a pass leading into Garhwal. Its of Laohari, who number 62,214 out of the total 
occupants are said to be the descendants of a of 76,094; Eabha, 10,802; Daphla within the 
body of Mongols whom Timur_ left behind him district boundaries are 134 in Lmblr - Lch 
111 Kamaon. They practise divination, taking 46,788; Dorn, 8023; and the 3400 Af 

^ Hindus’ proper, S fer ?he Lt nume^fs cas^^ 


■jr , M J.T T 7 Xi.iv/iaui 

ilartik, they exbume and burn them.—Czm 7 i{ 7 ?a- 
ham's Ladakh ; Latham’s Eilmolomj. 

T\ A T>Ti.r A -n..- . .... - - 


as pure feudras. The weaving castes are also 

f« -Wegate of 


DAEMA. Beno. Amphidoni^'karka, Bind. | iTss^meXT-l/i 7^ 

has been accidentally introduced. So skilful are 3 The has tv 0 parts, viz. : 

during bleaching ; in removins; knots and iniiino' i purport of the ceremonies of the 
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Vyasa or Badarayana, inculcating the unity of feminicide. They in consequence applied to 
spirit and matter. Siva, on whose solicitation Parvati produced 

The principal doctrines of the Uttara Mimansa from herself the form of Kali, having in her hands 
are that God is the omniscient and omnipotent a trident and a skull. On beholding her, the 
cause of the existence, continuance, and dissolu- affrighted gods ran away. Kali alone attacked 
tion of the universe. It is supposed to have been Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them. — 
founded three or four centuries before Christ, Cole. Myth. Hmd, -p. Zlh, 

The Kyaya and Vaiseshika recognise a supreme DARUN - AJ - AKARBI. Arab. Doronicum 
being. The Yoga is theistical, and Sankhya atlie- scorpoides, a kind of fern, the root and leaves 
istical. All have the same final object, the einanci- of which reached Ajmir from Arabia vda Bombay, 
pation of the soul from future birth and existence, Considered as a tonic. Pour to six massa are a 
and its absorjition into the supreme soul of the dose. Cne tola costs two rupees. — Gen, Med. 
universe. Top. 

The Sankhya system was taught by Kapila. Its DARYESH, from Dar, a door, and Yilitan, to 
principal doctrine is that rest from transmigration beg, is the Persian term synonymous with the 
is to be obtained by true knowledge, and that Arabic and Indian fakir, a Mahometan religions 
true knowledge consists in regarding man and mendicant. Originally there were twelve orders, 
the world as altogether worthless and perishable, viz. Rafai, Sadi, Sahravardi, Shibani, Mulavi, 
Kapila added little or nothing about the eternal Kadiri, Nakshbandi, Yaisi, Jalwati, Khalwati, 
reality behind these transitory things, and this Bedawi, Dassuki. There have been many branches 
important portion of the scheme was completed added, amongst whom may be mentioned the Ba- 
by Patanjali, forming the second or Yoga system nawa, Chishti, Kalandar, Madaria, Rasul-Shahi. 
of philosophy. Patanjali’s four chapters are The system of religious devotees originated 
appended in the best manuscripts to the Sutras amongst Mabomedans, — according to one tradi- 
(or leaves) of Kapila, and form together the tion, with Cwais bin Aamir. He had never seen 
work called Saukhyapravachana. Mahomed, but he so loved and revered him, that 

The third philosophic system is the Kyaya of he caused two of his front teeth to be extracted, 
Gautama, which again was supplemented by the because Mahomed had lost two of his front teeth 
Vaiseshika, or fourth system of Kanada. These in the disastrous battle of Chod, and the example 
two darsanas both occupy themselves with elabo- given by Cwais was followed by the khalifs Abu- 
rate investigations into the mental constitution of bakr and Ali, and the associations of recluses 
man and the laws of logic, as means for the created by them. But most of the existing orders 
attainment of true knowledge. Lastly, the fifth of darvesh which are scattered over Mahomedau 
and sixth systems are called the Purva Mimansa countries, trace back their origin to Jalal-ud-Din, 
and the Uttara Mimansa. The first originated by Rumi^^ the author of the Masnavi-i-Sharif, who 
Jaimini, and the second by the eminent sage founded the Mulavi order. In European Turkey, 
Vyasa. It is this last system, the Uttara Mimansa the darvesh have formed somewhat prominent 
of Vyasa, to which the title of Vedanta is applied; communities, and about sixty different orders, 
the word meaning, ‘the ultimate aim of the each named after its founder, arc supposed to 
Vedas.’ All the other systems of phiIosoj)hy exist there. The Batashi or Bektashi of Con- 
recognise the Vedas as sacred ; but the two stantinople are said to be quite atheistic, not 
Mimansas treat them as absolute revelation, and attached to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
are in fact commentaries and interpretations of believers in Mahomed as a prophet. They are 
their earlier and later portions. generally of the sect of Ali, therefore Sufi or 

The Vedanta simply teaches that the universe Mahomedan spiritualists. They have a takiah on 
emanates in successive developments from Brahma the bank of the Tigris at Baghdad, on the west 
or Paramatma, the supreme soul; that mans side of the town. The Rafai darvesh, so common 
soul is identical in origin with the supreme soul ; in Turkey, inflict on themselves great self-torture, 
and that liberation from transmigration will be They are also known as the Eesawiya, q.v. Some 
obtained so soon as man knows his soul to be one of the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
with the supreme soul. The Vedanta system west as Hungary, to visit the slmine of a santon, 
represents the religion of Hindu philosophy, or Gul-baba, and travel east to Tenasserim and 
rather the religion of philosophers. To suppose Burma. One whom the editor met near Hingolee, 
that men who accepted the Sankhya or Nyaya in the Dekhan, was a native of the Pan jab, but 
systems would therefore take no interest in the had been to Ceylon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon, 
Vedanta, would be somewhat like supposing that and Moulmein. In British India many fakirs are 
if a man studied Aristotle he would necessarily low, profligate men, held in great disesteem 
despise the Psalms. The great Hindu theologian, by all classes of the community, and some of 
Sankaracharya, author of the poem Atma-Bodha, them are utterly degraded in habits and mode of 
was an enthusiastic Vedantist. life. The bulk of them are Be-Sharra, literally 

Darsana with lay Hindus generally means per- without law, i.e. do not act up to the precepts of 
formance of religious duties, visiting temples, Mahomed, but are latitudinariaus ; a few are Ba- 
seeing or reverencing idols. Sharra, or with law, following Mahomedanism. 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pers., benediction, one The latter are styled Salik ; the Be-Sharra are 
wlio repeats benedictions at a tomb or public the Majzub. Azad, Rasul-Shahi, Imam Shahi, 
building. Kalandar, are of both sects. 

DARUKA, in Hindu mythology, a female Ho^ character in the Moslem world is so proper 
Asura, who, according to Colonel Vans Kennedy, for disguise as that of the darvesh. It is assumed 
was the leader of a host of Amazonian Asura, by all ranks, ages, and creeds,— 'by the nobleman 
with whom the gods were afraid to engage in who has been disgraced at coimt, and by the 
battle, from the dread of incurring the sin of peasant who is too idle to till the ground ; bv 
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DABWA2. 

Dives wlio is weary of life, and by Lazarus who 
begs bread from door to door. 

The Madaria order are named after Badi-ud-Din, 
Shah Madar, called also Zandah Shah Madar, who 
is buried at Makanpur (ob. 1438 a,I),). 

The Nakshbaiidi darvesh illustrate their theology 
with pictures. 

Mevleviyeh, dancing darvesh, are a solemn and, 
for the most part, learned body of men, revolve like 
teetotums till they have addled their brain. 

Gulshaniyeh, the Howlers of the guide-books, 
toss their heads backwards and forwards, and 
howl the name of Allah till they fall back foaming 
at the mouth in an epileptic fit. 

The Rafaiyeh cut themselves with knives, eat 
live coals, chew glass, and perform other mad 
freaks for the same purpose, namely, to lose the 
idea of self and attain a fancied reabsorption in 
the Deity. How far the same motives may have 
actuated the prophets of SamueTs time, when 
Saul (as casual spectators at a darvesh celebration 
often do now) stripped himself naked and joined 
the wild prophetic dance (1 Samuel xix. 24), must 
be left to biblical scholars to decide. — Burton's 
Mmca^ 1 . p. 21 ; Osborn's p. 92; Herklots, 

Qamon^i-Islam ; H- Elliots 
DARWAZ, a chieftaincy in the valley of the 
Oxus. It is north of Badakhshan, and is ruled by 
an independent Tajak chief. He claims a Grecian 
descent, like themir of Badakhshan, and the chiefs 
of Ghitral, Gilghit, Iskardo, and others. The 
Oxus sands here are washed for gold. — Mac- 
Gregor^ p. 224. 

DARWAZAH. Hind. Door ; the gate of a 
town or fortress. All great Mahomedan?* cities 
name their gateways generally as leading to 
other cities, such as Mecca - darwazah, Dehli- 


DASAHARA. 


darwaza. Darwazah-i-Irak, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. See Dar. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, the 
chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARYAH or Dryon, a strait above 120 miles 
long, from Pulo-Yarela to the Carimons, and is 
bounded on the west side by the coast of Sumatra, 
False Durian, Sabon, and the contiguous islands ; 
on the east side by the islands off the south and 
west sides of Lingin, Great and Little Durian, and 
ilie adjacent islands. Throughout these straits 
the tides are very irregular . — Horshirgh 
DAS. Him Ten. Dasaha, Mahe., the period 
of the ten days’ impurity on the death of a relative. 
Dasoond, the tenth part. Dasa-Marma, the ten 
commandments of Yalabhacliarya. Dasagriva or 
the ^ Ten-necked,’ a name of Havana. Dasahara 
or ^ Ten-removing,’ a name of Ganga. ’ 

DAS, Dasa, Doss, forms part of the names of 
many Hindus of H. India and Bengal, and is of 
frequent occurrence amongst the Kayasth tribes. 
Dasa means servant, slave, the servant or slave 
of a deity, and corresponds to the Abd and 
Ghulam of the Mahomedans. The Arab Abdallah 
and the Hindu Iswara Das alike mean the servant 
of the Lord. N'arayan Doss, Bhagavan Das, 
Knshen Doss, for instance, signify the slave of 
Narayan, Bhagavan, or Krishna. Eamdas is, in 
izke manner, the slave of Eama. Deva Dasa are 
Hindu temple women, slaves of the temple deity. 

In the days of Akbar it was borne by Rajputs, as 
Raja Bhagwan Das, of the Kachwaha tribe. It is 
now seldom used by Rajputs except for illegitimate 
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DASA, an order of Vaishnava devotees. 
DASAHARA or Dashara. Sansk. The tenth 
of Jeth Shukhl Paksh, which is the birthday of 
Ganga. Also is the tenth of Asin Shukl Paksh, 
Asoj or Ash win shnd, on which, after the wmrship 
and religious ceremonies performed during nine 
nights, the Hindus throw the images of Devi 
into the river. The day is celebrated with 
great pomp by the Mahrattas and Hindus of 
Mysore and of all Maharashtra. The festival 
occurs about the first days of October. It is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or the 
breaking up of the S.W. monsoon, when the 
weather becomes suitable for military operations. 
In Bengal it is a popular festival in honour of 
Durga, celebrated in the month Aswin (Sep- 
tember — October), for nine days. The tenth 
day of Asoj is commemorative of the date on 
which the deified Rama commenced his expedi- 
tion to Lanka for the recovery of Sita from 
Ravana. The nine days preceding the Dashara are 
the Haoratri, or ^ nine-nights,’ during which a 
Brahman is engaged to read the praises of Durga, 
and on the tenth perform the homa or fire- 
sacrifice, in which rice and ghi are poured into 
the fire. Bania women keep up a dance called 
garbha. As Arjuna and his brothers worshipped 
the shumce tree, the Acacia suma, and hung 
np their arms upon it, so the Hindus go forth to 
worship that tree on the festival of the Dashara. 
They address the tree under the name of Apara- 
jita, the invincible goddess, sprinkle it with five 
ambrosial liquids, the panchamrit, a mixture of 
milk, curds, sugar, clarified butter, and honey, 
wash it with water, and hang garments upon it. 
They light lamps and burn incense before the 
symbol of Aparajita, make ehandlos upon the 
tree, sprinkle it with rose-coloured water, and 
set offerings of food before it. 

In this festival Hindu soldiers have converted 
the animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the horse is 
invoked to carry his master, first to victory, and 
then to repose. The flagstaff is the ensign of 
Indra ; the sword is celebrated under several 
names ; the bow and arrows are also praised ; and 
even fire-pms have their proper pre-eminence 
of adoration. The Hindu artilleryman at all 
times regards the gim to which he is attached as 
an object of superstitious reverence, and usually 
bestows on it the name of some deity. During 
the Durga festival, the cannon belonging to the 
army were planted, praised, invoked, and pro- 
pitiated by several species of offerings. On the 
morning of the tenth day, the Peshwa, with all 
Ins chiefs and soldiers, used to move out to the 
I camp m the vicinity of the city, each being 
ranged under his particular banner, mounted on 
hm best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, and 
wia his ams highly polished. Horses, elephants, 
and camels were all arranged in their gavest i 
trappings, and every corps spread its gaudiest 
nags and planners. The whole population of the 
capital, either as actors or spectators, joined In 
this grand procession, which moved towards the 
sacred tree, the object of arloration. After the 
offerings and prayers, the Peshwa plucked some 
leaves of the tree, on which all the 
musketry commenced firing: The ^ 
plucked from a field, purchtised 
a stalk of jawari or bajri^ on 
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DASTAR. 


crowd fired off tlieir arms or shot arroAvs, and 
rushed in an instant and tore up the whole. 
Each endeavoured to procure a share of the 
spoil. Some succeeded in carrying off a handful, 
whilst others contented themselves with a few 
stalks ; all, however, returned home with shouts 
of joy, and the remainder of the day and night 
was devoted to festivity and mirth. Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which are peculiar 
totheMahrattas; among others, that of sacrificing 
sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling the blood on the 
horses with great ceremony, and distributing the 
flesh of the former to all ranks, Brahmans 
excepted. The chiefs often gave money to 
enable their soldiers to buy sheep to perform 
sacrifices, which, from furnishing them with a 
good dinner, were by many considered as the 
most essential ceremonies of the Dasahara. — 
Forhes, liasamala^ Hindu A7inals^ ii. p. 835. 

DASA-KAMARA-GHARITA, Tales of the 
Ten Princes, a Sanskrit book by Sri Dancli. — 
J}otvso7L See Dandi. 

DASANAKHL Hind. An ancient missile 
weapon of India. 

I) AS A RATH A, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar 
race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, and 
father of Rama. His kingdom consisted of the 
eastern countries, Sindhu, Saurastra, Savira ; 
southern countries, Anga, Banga, Magadha, 
Kosala, and Kasi, He was a descendant of 
Iksh-waku. Buchanan supposes him to have lived 
in the 15th century before the Christian era. 
According to Wilson, the sons of Dasaratlia were 
Jhima, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Satrughna. His 
chief queen, Kausalya, bore Rama ; Kaikeyi gave 
birth to Bharata, and Su-mitra bore Lakshmana 
and Satrughna. At the time that Sita was 
married to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of 
Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the two 
other l>rothers were married to lylandavi and 
Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, the 
sovereign of Sankasya, or, accordiog to the Agiii 
Parana, of Kasi or Benares, and brother of 
Janaka. Dasaratim Jataka is the Buddliist story 
of king Rama . — Hindu Theatre^ i. pp. 288-289. 

DASARL Tel., Kar, A mendicant of a class 
in the south of India, a worshipper of Vishnu. 

DASATIR, sacred writings of the ancient Per- 
si:\n prophets, published by SLilIah Firoz-bin-Kaus 
at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols. 8vo. — Buists Cat 

DASHA -BHOOJA. Saksk. From Dashan, 
ten, and Bhooja, an arm. Dashahara, Sansk., 
from Dashan, ten, and Hree, to take away. 
Diisha-koomara, Sansk., from Dashan, ten, and | 
Koomara, a son. Dasha- dik-pala, Sansk. Pala i 
signifies the cherishing of a person. Dasha- i 
rat’ha, Sansk,, from Dashan, ten, and Rat ’ha, 
a chariot. Bashama-padshabe-grant’ha, Sansk., 
from Dashama, the tenth, padshah, king, and 
Graiit’ha, a book. 

DASHL Kashmir. The edging at the ends 


of a long shawl. 


DASHMANTA or Dushyanta, a king of the 
Lunar race, husband of Sakuntala. 

DASHT. Pers. a desert ; also an open tract 
of country, a ]Dlain. 

Daslit-i-Badii, the northern part of Dasht-i- 
Goran. 

Daslit-i-be-Daulat, in Baluchistan, is an elevated 
valley or plain, situated to the K.E. .of Mustung, 
at the head of the Bolan Pass. Its area is 


from 15 to 20 square miles, and some of its bound- 
aries approach the Bolan pass. It has no towns 
or villages, hut is occasionally dotted with the 
tomans of the Kurd tribe. Some portions of it 
are cultivated in the spring and summer months, 
but during the winter it is a bleak, howling 
wilderness, destitute of trees or any shelter *, the 
snow lies deep on it, and cold winds whistle over 
its frozen surface. It is subject to the depreda- 
tions of the Kaka tribe of Afghans, and caravans 
are frequently plundered by them. In the 
summer it is frequently clothed with the fragrant 
terk^ plant, and its surface diversified by fields of 
waving grain. It has no streams, but one or two 
wells have been dug, and water obtained with 
some difiS-Culty. The cultivators are dependent 
on rain and heavy dews for the success of their 
labours. On the K. it communicates with the 
valley of Shal, on the E. it has the Kharlaki 
ridge, in which is the head of the Bolan pass, and 
on the W. and S. Chahaltan. It is pretty in 
spring, and parts are cultivated. 

Dasht-i-Drugi, a small plain in Jalawan. 

Dasht-i-Goran, or plain of the wild asses, is S. 
of Chappar, in the Kalat district, occupied by the 
Sunari section of the Zahri Braliui of Jalawan. 
It was once occupied by the Zigger Minghal, but 
tlieir increasing numbers compelled them to 
migrate. 

Dasht-i-Kapehak. Kapehak is a Turkish word, 
and Dasht means a wide uncultivated plain. 

Basbt-i-Mat, a valley in Jalawan. 

Dasht-i-Tik, part of Dasht Goran. 

Dasht-Khor, in Kej, is fertilized by the river 
Khor, which disembogues near Juni, \Y, of Ras 
Pishkan. The occupants are Kaodai (Khitdai ?), 
Rind, Hot, Birdi, Bar, and Shahzada . — Hohertson ; 
Poitinger ; Hough ; Mason ; Cook ; Markham^ 
Embassy^ V, 34 ; Ross, 

DASHTIBTAN means a level country, from 
Dasht, a plain ; but it is particularly applied to 
the low country extending along part of the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. — Fraser's Khorasnfi. 

DASHYjiNTA was eldest son of Aiilla, and 
father of the emperor Bharata by Sakuntala. 

DASL Hind. A female servant. 

DAS-NAMAH, a Hindu sect, worshippers of 
Siva, also called Dandi. Sankara eharya was 
their founder. They take this name from the 
words Das, ten, and Namali, a class, because 
there were ten orders aniongst them. See Dandi. 

DASOONI), or tenth, in Mewar, as in Europe, 
ivas the stated sum to be levied in periods of 
emergency or danger. 

DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRAKTH. This and the 
xidi-Granth form the religious writings of the 
Sikh sect. See Sikhs. 

DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chandra. 

DAST. Pees., Hind. The hand. Dastawez, 
a signature, a voucher. Bast Bosee, lit. hand- 
kissing. Dastah, a kalHyon, a small hand hookah. 
Dastana, a glove, also a fiat brush for spreading 
newly-made paper. Dast Fauna, a pair of tongs 
carried by fakirs. 

DASTAGIJ^-Wx\LAY, an appellation given by 
the Gyr-Mahdi IHahomedans to all other sects. 

DASTAR or Pagri, the name given in India to 
the turband, worn on the head by l^rahomcdans of 
Turkey and India, and by Hindus. The word 
turband is unknown to Mahomedans of Indiii. It 
is from Sarband, head-dress. 
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BASa^AB-KHAK 

DASTAR-KHAN, a table-clotlij or rather a 
floor-cloth, bein^ spread on the ground ; but it is 
also used to denote the custom, whenever a guest 
enters a house, of laying a table, from which, 
under all circumstances, he must eat something. 
The man who attends to the duty is called Bastar- 
khan-ji. In Central Asia leather table-cloths 
have, in modern times, been replaced by bright- 
coloured Russian calico, or, amongst the richer 
classes, by silk with long fringes. Vamhery, 
pp. 201, 382. 

BASTUR, a high priest of the Zoroastrians. 

BASTUR. Hind. Custom, hence Dasturi, a 
customary fee, perquisites formerly paid by a 
dealer to servants when their master makes pur- 
chases. 

BASTUR-ul-AMAL, a revenue work prepared 
in the time of Akbar, A body of instructions and 
tables for the use of revenue oflScers under the 
native Government of India.— ; 

BASYA, in the Sanskrit writings, a race or 
races who, along with the M'hlecha, opposed the 
advancing Aryan race. It is probable that they 
were the prior occupants of the new countries, 
and were all reduced to subjection or slavery, the 
word being either from Bes, a country, or from 
Basa, a slave. The Aitareya Brahmana says most 
of the Basya are sprung from Yisvamitra, and 
Sanskrit writers applied the term Basya to all the 
aborigines from the Haga of North-Eastern Bengal, 
throughout all India, to the indigenous races of 
Ceylon. They are usually supposed to have com- 
prised the Bhil, Rol, Santal, Naga, and other races, 
who, when the Aryans entered India, were occupy- 
ing the entire country between the Himalaya and 
Yindhya. They seem to have been worshippers 
of trees and serpents, and to have been the first 
to have adopted Buddhism, Eergusson {p 13) 
supposes them to have been of Tibetan oHgin. 
Ihey were overcome and ruled over by the Aryans. 
They built square tower-like temples, with a 
a curvilmear outline above. 
DASYAULUS. Tkwaites. Several species of 
this genus of middle-sized trees occur in Ceylon 
viz. B, fulvus, at Hewessee in thePasdoon Corle • 
B. microphyllus, in the south, but rare: B. Moonii' 
at Caltura near Ratnapura; and B. neriifolia! 
Grangmee, oiNGH,, common on the banks of rivers 
and streams in the warmer parts of the island, 
llie last 13 the Bassia neriifolia of Moon’s Cat. It 
IS grown for shade in the cinnamon gardens, and 
its tinmer is used for common purposes. — TAic\ 

Sa address among fakirs. 


India the wfld date, Phoenix sylvestris, shoots up 
in every dip of ground, and it is common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensing, and Sunderbun 
uistricDS. Tv hen not stunted in its growth by the 
extootion of its sap, it is a very handsome tree, 
rising to oO or 40 feet in height, with a dense 
crown of leaves spreading in a hemispherical form 
on Its summit. The leaves are from 10 to 16 feet 
long, and composed of numerous leaflets or pinules 
about 18 mches long ; the fruit is only aboSt one- 
fourth the me of the Arabian variety. The cul- 
tivators of the tone date tree, Phoenix dactylifera 
m Arabia, fertilize the dusters of blossoms in the 
femde trees, by tahng the stamina of the flowera 

“ tlie centre of 

each cluster of blossoms. In some parts of Arabia 


PATES. 

however, the male trees are planted to windward, 
and the pollen, wafted by the wind, fertilizes the 
blossoms in all the trees in the gardens. The 
culture of the date is of great antiquity. It was 
emblematic of the Jewish nation, Jericho was the 
city of palm trees. The date palm was familiar to 
the Egyptians b.c. 2378. It is first seen in Baby- 
lonian monuments B.c. 1600, and first appears on 
the Assyrian monuments B.c. 858. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to be the conical 
figure on the top of the thyrsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated to 
the worship of almost every heathen divinity ; and 
the date palm is the scaiptural emblem of ail that 
is dignified, beautiful, and good, and entered largely 
into the ornamentation of temples. In India, the 
Phoenix sylvestris is used solely for the palm juice 
extracted from it. The jirocess of tapping and 
extracting the juice goes on all the year round, 
but in Bengal it is continuous from the 1st Novem- 
ber to the 15th of February. Some days pre- 
viously, the lower leaves of the crown are stripped 
off all round, and a few extra leaves from the 
side of the tree intended to be tapped. On the 
part thus denuded a triangular incision is made 
with a knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide the sap vessels, one 
point of the triangle downwards, into which is 
inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, in order to 
direct the sap into an earthen pot suspended 
underneath it by a string. The pots are suspended 
in the evening, and, when sugar has to be made, 
are removed very early the following morning, 
ere the sun has sufficient heat to warm the juice, 
which would cause it immediately to ferment, and 
destroy its quality of crystallizing into sugar. 
The cutting being made in the afternoon in Bengal, 
next morning the pot is found to contain, from a 
full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 seers of 
juice ; the quantity exuding afterwards is so small, 
^at no pot is suspended for the next four days. 
The boiling apparatus consists of a hole of about 
3 feet m diameter, sunk about 2 feet in the ground, 
over which are supported by mud arches four thin 
earthen pans of a semi -globular shape, and 4 
inches in diameter; the hole itself is the furnace, 
pd has two apertures on opposite sides for feedim’ 
m the fuel and for the escape of the smoke. The 
fire is lit so soon as the juice is collected and 
poured into the four jjans, which are kept con- 
stantly supplied with fresh juice as the water 
evaporates, until the whole produce of themornim 


BATE PTLMS! qrp wI+t, evaporates, until the whole produce of th< 
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they are ladled out into other earthen pots or jars 
of various sizes, from 5 to 20 seers of contents 
according to the local custom, and ia these the 
boiled extract cools, crystallizes into a hard com- 
pound of granulated sugar and molasses, and is 
brought to market for sale as goor, Bv subse- 
quent processes the goor is deprived moi4 or less 
of its mola^es and impurities. A Persian poem 

O..IX. ftui. of 

BATES of Phoenix dactylifera. 

• . . .Gib. 



DATIA. 


DAITA. 


The best dates are the fruit of the Phoenix dacty- 
Ufera, dried in the sun. They have a shrivelled 
appearance, and a pleasant subacid taste. The 
date trees on the coast of Oman form a con- 
tinuous grove to Khorfakan, a distance of 150 
miles, and the Arabs have a saying that a traveller 
may proceed the whole distance without ever 
losing their shade. Pates form the principal 
export from Oman, large quantities being taken 
to India. The Mahomedan and Hindu population 
are very partial to them. The best are brought 
from Basrah and Bahrein, those from Oman being 
classed next in excellence. Some are simply dried, 
and then strung on lines ; others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. The Phoenix 
dactylifera is invaluable to tbe desert tribes of 
Kortheim Africa and the Sahara, whose most 
important wants it supplies. The fruit is the 
common food of themselves and their cattle, while 
their huts and houses are chiefly constructed of 
date- wood. Makran dates are famed, and are 
largely exported. Multan, Dehra Ghazi Khan, and 
Muzaffargarh produce dates in large quantities from 
the Phoenix sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to 
those of Arabia; they are, however, preserved, 
either by being dried, or else by being boiled in 
o?l and water, and then diied; when about to 
ripen, a piece of matting is put over the cluster 
to prevent the ravages of birds, etc. — 

Travels, i. 188; Fraser'^s Journey, 74; Burtofi^s 
Miecca ; PoiceWs PanjciK 

DATIA, chief town of Datia state, Bundel- 
khand, lying on the road, from Agra to Sagal 
(Saugor), 125 miles south-east of the former, and 
148 miles north-east of the latter, lat. 25^ 40' N., 
long. 78® 80' E. ; estimated population, 40,000, 
almost exclusively Hindus. 

DATISGA GANNABIHA. Linn. IkTbir, Hind. 
Grows in Kashmir, Kanawar, Nepal, and the Hima- 
laya ; its bark and the woody portions of the root 
are much esteemed in the Panjab for dyeing silk 
of a yellow colour. It is also an ingredient in 
producing a pleasing pale ‘pxsta’ green. It is 
exclusively a hill product. It is used as an ex- 
pectorant in catarrh. The bark also contains a 
bitter principle like quassia. Root exported to 
Amritsar as a dyestuff, — Siewart: Cleghorn ; CaL 
Cat. Ex, 1862. See Dyes. 

DATTA. Sansk. From Da, to give ; abbreviated 
into Dat or Diit, a gift, a donation, a son given in 
adoption, a girl betrothed. Datta or Dutt is a sub- 
division of the writer caste of Bengal, and borne as 
a name, as Jai Krishn Dutt. The Datta came to 
Bengal along with the Kulin race. 

DATTA JAYANTI, a Hindu festival held in 
honour of a deity named Datta. 

D ATU. Malay. A governor under a sultan. 

DATUNI, the root of the Croton tiglium ; it is 
a very powerful purge, much used in prescriptions. 

DATURA ALBA. Fmnj^h 

D. metel, Jtoxh,, .Rheedc, 


Jouz-maxil, . . Auab. ^ Safed dhatura, . Hind, 

I'a-daing-plioo, . BuEii. Hiimata, Hiimatu, Male. 

Na,ii-yang-hwa, . Chin. Yelle umate, . . Tah. 

I^ran-to-lo-hwa, . „ Telia umati, . . Tel. 

Sada dhatura, . Hind. 

The Datura genus of j>lants is common in India, 
both wild and cultivated ; the colours of the flowers 
are white, yellow, purple, and blue. D. pontica is 
reputed to have contributed to the poisonous 
quality of the honey that was eaten by Xenophon’s 


soldiers. Bishop Heber notices Datura alba in 
Walk in Bengal: 

' While to the cooler air contest 
The broad datura bares her breast 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night.’ 

Its beautiful long white flowers in Eohtak are 
used as an offering to the shrines of certain deities. 
Its value as a curative in asthma is known both to 
Europeans and natives, who smoke the seed in 
their hookahs when so afflicted. The white and 
purple species are alike used by thieves to stupefy 
victims, but the white is considered the most 
efficient. The victims are usually discovered in a 
state of insensibility, and breathing hard and 
heavily ; if removed, care should be taken not to 
expose them to the heat of the sun, which is fatal. 
The action of the poison is quicker in the hot 
weather than in the cold ; much, of course, depends 
on the individual constitution of the victim. But 
usually iu hot weather it begins to act in five 
minutes, and coma supervenes within the hour ; 
in cold weather it begins to act in a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. The seeds are 
with sweetmeats, and the effects have 
known to continue for two days, and still 
recovery take place; cold effusion and strong 
stimulant emetics constitute the most effectual 
treatment. The vision often continues obscure<l 
long after the general recovery takes place, 
state is best remedied by blisters to the temples 
or nape of the neck, and by cold effusion. If 
given while the stomach is empty, a much smaller 
dose may induce all the preceding symptoms and 
prove fatal. This is well known to the Indmii 
poisoners, who suit the time of administration 
according to the purpose they mean to serve. — 
Poivell; SteioarL 
DATURA FASTUOSA. RoxK 
Kala dhatura, . Beng. Kachu-bong, . Malay 
Purple thorn apple, Eng. Nella umata, . Maleal. 

Metliel seed, . . . „ Gaoz-giah, . . . Pers. 

Downy thorn apple, „ Anlienta, ... Bingh. 
Dhatura, , . . Hind, j Kara umate, . . Tam. 

Botikubung, . Malay. ! Nalla ummetta, . Tel. 

This is very common over both of the Peninsulas 
of India. It is used in asthma. Both the single 
and double fiowered varieties of this species imxj 
be often seen neiu? Burman houses, and children 
not knowing its poisonous character sometimes 
eat the fruit, with very serious effects. Its large 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Mahadeva. — 
0\Sh . ; RoxK ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 188 ; Cat Exh. 
1862 ; Mason ,* J, L. Steivart 
DATURA STRAMONIUM. Lluu, 

Fuii-kia-rh, Fung-kia-rli, CHIN. ; Thorn apple, Eng. 

A native of waste places all over Europe. Its 
narcotic properties have been proved by Liiid- 
berger and others to correspond exactly with those 
of the belladonna and hyoscyamus. The alcliolic 
extract of the seeds is a perfect substitute for 
belladonna for many of the purjxoses dcscriljcd 
under that head.— -O’M. p. 469. 

DATYA, in Hindu mythology, were Brahmans 
slain by the gods, but were resuscitated by Siikra,, 
their guru, and attacked the gods in Swerga, 
from which the gods fled in various disguises^ — 
Indra as a peacock, Yamuna as a crow, Kuvera a 
lizard, ilgni a pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Yaruna 
a partridge, Vayu a dove, etc. Indra thus lost 
i his heaven : but he afterwards slew 





DAUOUS OAROTx\. 


DAVARAJPATNAM. 


Patya, and coBimitted the crime of Bralimamcide, 
for wliich lie had again to leave heaven and do 
penance. This myth seems to be an account of 
one of the ancient wars between the Aryan 
Brahmans and a race with whom they came in 
contact, ora relation of the suppression of the 
Yedic naturalism. — Cole. Myth. Hind, p, 876. 

DAUCUS CAROTA. Linn. Carrot. 
Istaflin-jazr, . . Abab. Mor-muj, Bal, Kach, Pan. 
Jazar-ul-bostani, . „ Zirduk, , . . . Pebs. 

Hu-lo-peh, . . . Ohin. Ganjara, . . . Sansk. 


Staiilnilinos, , . . Gb. 
Gajra, Gajiir, Jugiu’,'HlND, 


Griiijana, 
Gajjara, , 


Tam., Tel. 

Cultivated all over India as a vegetable. Fruit 
carminative and diuretic. The root is officinal on 
account of its succulent nature, being favourable 
for making poultices, which are moderately 
stimulant. Two kinds in general use all over the 
Dekhan, are the red and yelloWv To preserve 
carrots until the commencement of the rains in 
the months of March and April, cut o:ff the green 
tops, and let the roots remain in the ground •, this 
checks their growth, and by this means good 
carrots can be had until the middle of July. 
Tellow Cape answer the best for preserving. 

DATPDZAI is a division of the Peshawur dis- 
trict, situated between the Khalil and Ehalsa 
division and the Kabul river. The population in 
1868 was 37,671, almost all Mahomedans, Syud, 
Moghul, Daudzai, Gujar, Khoja, Kashmiri, Khatri, 
and Arora. The Daudzai tribe in the Peshawur 
valley, with the Khalil and Mohmand, form the 
Qhoria Khel, which came from the banks of the 
Tarnak river in Afghanistan, and settled in Pesh- 
awur. They have three sections, the Mandaki, 
Mamur, and' Yusuf. They number 10,000 fami- 
lies.— N. W. F. 1. i. p. 397. 

DAUGHTER, from Duhitri, Sajssk,, milking, 

DAUL or Dola. Hind. The boundary of a 
field, or boundary mark, or mound of earth for 
that purpose ; Scottice, Dooh 

DAULA. Hind. White sugar-cane, the best 
kind. 

DAULAT. Arab. Fortune, empire, any 
monarchy. Daulat-ul-Aliyah-al-Usmaniyah, the 
Ottoman Government. 

DAULATABAD, a town and fortress in the 
Hyderabad dominions, in lat. 19° 57' H., and 


Asoka, who was regent at Ujjain. Both edicts 
appoint two tupha or colleges for meditation and 
the propitiation of Heaven. These edicts repeatedly 
speak of this world and the ■world hereafter ; and 
the people are expressly commanded to propitiate 
Heaven, and to confess and believe in God, who is 
the worthy object of obedience, or more literally, 
Him, the Eternal, ye shall propitiate by prayer. 

DAUP-YAT, in Amherst, a timber employed 
for rafters. It is a beautiful, yellowish-white, 
compact wood, but has a tendency to split. The 
leaves are used as a dye.— Dance. 

DAUR. Hind. A large earthen vessel used 
by grain-parchers. 

DAUR, amongst the Balute or village officers 
of the Dekhan, one of the inferior alute. 

DAURANI, a tribe, or nation, inhabiting the 
tract of country, about 400 miles long, through 
which runs the road betw^'ean Herat and Kan- 
dahar. Its breadth in the H.W. is about 80 
miles, and in the S.E. 160 miles. Their country 
is bounded on the north by the Paropamisan 
mountains, inhabited by the Aimak and Hazara *, 
on the west and S.W. is Seiatan and desert of 
sand, the desert separating it from Baluchistan^; 
on the south are Shorawak and the hills of 
Khajah Am ran, which sej)arcate it from the Tarin 
and the Kakars, and on the east they join 
the Ghilzai. The chain of Khajah Amran. 
though not a mountain of the first rank, is higli 
enough to bear snow for three months, and to 
be cold all the year. It is chiefly inhabited by 
shepherds, who belong to the Achakzai clan of 
the Daurani. They were formerly called the 
Abdali, till Ahmad Shah, in consequence of a 
dream of the famous saint at Chumkani, changed 
it to Daurani, and took himself the title of Shah 
Dur-i-Dauran. Some accounts describe the 
mountains of Toba as their most ancient abode. 
More numerous traditions represent them as 
having descended into the plains of Khorasan 
from the mountains of Ghor, which belong to 
the Paropamisan group, but leave it uncertain 
whether that tract was their original seat, and 
by what causes their emigration was occasioned. 
This tribe is divided into two great branches, 
Zeernk and Panjpa ,* but these divisions arc 
now only of use to distinguish tlie descent of the 


hng.Jo 18 E., 10 miles KW. from Aurangabad, j different clans. That of Zeeruk is reckoned by 
iiie fortress, also known by the name of Deogiri, far the most honourable. Fi'om those branches 
ims from remote ai^iquity been a stronghold of | spring nine clans, of which four belong to Zeeruk, 
the rulers of^ the Dekhan. At the time of the j and five to Panjpa: — Zeeruk — Popaizai, Alikuzai, 
Mahomedan invasion of the Dekhan in 1294, Barakzai, Atchakzai. Punjna — Xiirzai* Alizai, 
Deogin had been in the hands of the Jiidhao Ishakzai, Khugiani. ' 

dynasty since the beginning of the 12th century, 


TJie whole popiiktion of tlie country number 
1 about 600,000, of whom the Daurani are about 
one-half. They arc largely pastoral. Tim better 
sort have their lands cultivated' by hired labourers, ■ 
Biizgar, or slaves, but often put theiiv 
necessary work. The poorer Daurani are often 
Buzur, but seldom labourers, these being chiefly 
Tajak and Afghan Ifamsaya. The pastoral tribes 
dwell in Idshdi or 1 slack tents, W to 25 feet long, 
and 10 or 12 broad, price about £4. 

,, ^ , DAURI-GOSAYL ILviir. A Gosain sect who 

edicts corresponding with i heat the dauru, a small drum. 

mi Dx^YALLIA, an elegant fern of Moiilmein; 

fructifications in roundisli separate spots iieax‘ the 
margim D. parallela and D, pilosa are of Bengal. 

DAT ARAJPATNAM, a table-land bounding 
the Neilgherries to the north. 


and "was then the capital of Maharashtra. Ala- 
ud-Din suddenly galloped into the town, and 
announced himself as the advanced guard of the 
imperial army ; the city surrendered, but the 
Jadhao dynasty was not finally extinguished till 
A.D. 1312. It received the name of Daulatabacl 
from the emperor Muhammad, son of Taghalaq 
Shah, who tried to make it the capital of the 
empme in place of Dehli. See Deogiri. 

BAULI, in Cuttack, has two separate local 
edicts^ the remaining edicts corresponding with 
those at Girnar, in Gujerat. They are in the old 
Lat character, in Old Pali of the 3d or 4th cen- 
tury B.C., probably b.c. 306 ? Devanampiya, the 
young prince of Ujjain, is named * the beloved of 
the gods.’ The king is probably the father of 




DAVEKSOLABETTA. 


DAY. 



DAVEESOLABETTA, a peak in kt. IV 27' 
E., long. 76° 48' E., in the Neilgherries, two miles 
north of Ootacamtind ; 8380 feet above the sea. 

DAYID. Port St. David/ a ruinecl fort, in 
iat. 11° 44' 20'^ N., and long. 79° 49' 30" E., 
I J miles north of Ouddalore, of which it may be 
called a suburb. Clive was appointed governor 
of it in 1756. In 1758 the French dismantled 
the fort, but sufficiently restored it in 1783 to 
withstand an attack by General Stuart. — Mp, Gaz. 

DAVIS, Captain JOHN, in 1585 made the 
first of his three voyages to the north-west, and 
discovered the Strait which bears his name. On 
the eastern side of this wide sea, improperly 
termed a strait, he discovered and named what 
has retained his appellative, Cape Desolation; 
and on the Avestern shore, Mount Ealeigh, Cape 
Walsingham, Exeter Sound, and some other 
places still bear the names he gave them. In his 
second voyage, in 1586, he examined the coast on 
the west side of the strait between Cumberland 
Island and lat. 661° N. In 1587, not discouraged 
by his want of success, he made a third voyage, 
and affirmed that he reached lat. 73° N. He 
examined the coast which he had seen before, 
gave names to some other places, but made no 
advance to solve the problem of the north-west 
passage. The discoveries which he made in his 
three voyages proved of great commercial im- 
portance, since to him more than any preced- 
ing or subsequent navigator has the whale fishery 
been indebted. 

He was chief pilot in a Dutch mercantile voyage 
to the Malay principality of Acheen, the north 
part of Sumatra, and he wrote the story of this 
adventure. The two brothers Houtman were 
chief commanding officers of the Lion and Lioness ; 
but one of them was slain, with a large number 
of his men, by a sudden and insidious attack from 
the Malays while feasting on board ship, and the 
other was taken captive. Both ships 'were then 
safely brought back to Holland by Davis, who 
survived to encounter a similar tragic fate in 
1605. He was fifty-five years of age when he 
thus met with his deatii, and was on his third 
voyage to the Straits of Malacca. His second, 
from February 1601 to September 1603, 'was in the 
capacity of pilot-major to the Bed Dragon, one of 
the English East India Company’s first squadron of 
vessels, under Captain Sir James Lancaster. The 
last voyage, which proved fatal to Davis, was 
made by him as pilot of the Tiger, a vessel fitted 
out by Sir Edward Michelborne, who personally 
commanded, as it appears, without regard to the 
Eiist India Company’s exclusive privileges. Michel- 
borne wrote the report given by Furchas. A gang 
of Japanese pirates, whose vessel lay alongside the 
Tiger in a harbour off Patana, not far from Singa- 
pore, were imprudently permitted to come aboard 
for hospitality. Michelborne says that Davis 
neglected to keep proper guard, or to remove 
their weapons ; however that may have been, they 
attempted to seize the English ship, and in the 
fighting Davis and other men were killed . — Sir 
John Ross^ N, W, Passage. 

DAYIS, Sin JOHN FEANCIS, author of a 
General Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants ; Sketches of China. 

DAWA. Arab., Hind., Fees. A claim. La- , 
dawa, no demands. Madda’a, a claimant. Mad- : 
da-alei, a defendant. i 


DAWA. Hini). Medicine. Dawa-i-Atishak, 
gentian root. Dawa-i-Mubarak, Clerodendron 
siphonanthus. Dawa-i-Fechish, Ophelia elegans. 

DAWAN. Hind. Threshing the corn by 
bullocks, attaching six or eight in a row, and 
driving them round a central pivot over the corn 
strewed on the flloGr. 

DAWAE, known in old times as the Bilad-iid- 
dawar, and by the modern inhabitants as Zamiii- 
i-dawar. A large province, contiguous to Eukli- 
khaj, Bast, and Ghor, and the opening of the 
latter to Sejistan. Elphinstone says, on the riglit 
bank of the river Helmand lies the rich country of 
Zamindawar, which has the Faropamisan moun- 
tains on the north, and some hills connected with 
that range are found within its limits. This fine 
country extends for forty or fifty miles to the 
west of the Helmand. — Elph. Cauhul^ p. 122 ; 
Reinaud^ Mem. sur Vlnde^ p. 173. 

DAW AT, invitation, also exorcism, practised 
by j^Iahomedans in India to command the presence 
of genii and demons ; for the protection from evil, 
casting out of devils, to create enmities, fiiend- 
ships, or love between j)eoplo, to destroy or injure 
enemies, detect crimes. These are effected by 
philters, faleetahs or lamp-charms, smoke-charms, 
amulets. — Ilerld. 


DAWN. 


Bhor, . . 

Jhajarkha, 


Hind, Bub’li-i-Sadiq, 
„ Sub’h-i-Kazib, 


I^ERS. 


The first grey luminosity is known as the 
Sub’h-i-Kazib, or false dawn, the true dawn 
being Sub’h-i-Sadiq. Where false dawns are 
visible, about two hours before dawn of day, the 
horizon becomes quite light, and is succeeded by 
impenetrable darkness. It is chiefly visible about 
August. An African traveller on the skirts of 
the Sahara, says he has seen it equally bright, 
though not equally beautiful, with the Sub’h-i- 
Kazib of Persia. It is, in fact, nothing but the 
zodiacal light, respecting the nature and cause of 
which crude conjectures only have hitherto been 
put forward. 


* ’Tis dawn ! — at least that earliest dawn 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn, 
As if the morn had waked, and then 
Shut olose her lids of light again. ^ 


The dawn of the Big Teda is pemonified as 
a lovely maiden, under the names, — Arjuni, for 
whom the Greeks have Argyronis ; Brisaya, 
Briseis; Dahana, Daphne; Ushas, Eos; Sarama, 
Helen ; Saranya, Erinys. 

Fanis, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Sarama to be unfaithful to Indra, and among the 
Greeks Paris tempted Helen. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of the English East India 
Company, who founded Madras iii"T639. 

DAY. Deputy Surgeon-General Francis Day, 
a Madras medical officer, who wrote on the 
fishes of India, Malabar, Cochin, and the Britisli 
Islands. As Inspector - General of Fishes in 
India, he examined the rivers and seas from Per- 
sian Makran in the west, along two thousand 
miles of coast eastwards to Singapore ; and from 
1865 to the present time (1883), in reports to 
Government, which have all been printed, and in 
numerous articles to scientific journals, he has 
contributed to his favourite science an amount of 
information which no man of science working 
single-handed has, perhaps, ever liefore accom- 



DM-. 


DAY. 


plislied. The more prominent results of Ms great 
labours are giTen in the following volumes : — 

In 1865, he published his Fishes of Malabar. 

„ 1873, Keports on the Sea and the Fresh-water Fish 
and Fisheries of India and Burma. 

, , 1875-1879, Fishes of India. 

,, 1876, Fishes of Neilgherry Hills; Some Wynad 
Fishes. 

,, 1867, Some Fishes of Madras and some of India. 


I In 1S6S, Fishes of India ; 1869, do. of Orissa, Calcutta, 
and Burma, 

,, 1870, Do. of Andaman, Nicobar, W. India, etc. 

,, 1880-1883, Fisbes of Great Britain and Ireland. 

DAY. 


Yom, . . 

. . . Abab. Giorno, . . . 

. . It. 

Divoiis, . 

. . . Can. Dia, .... 

.' , Sf. 

Jour, . . 

. . . . Fe. ' Nal, . .... 

. . TAM: 

Tag, . . 

. . . .Geb. Dinam, ... 

. . Tee. 

Roz; Din, 

.Hind., Pees. Ghyun, . . . 

Turk. 


I Latin . 

Saxon- 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Plindustani, 

Siamese. 

Dies Solis. 

Dies Lunas. 
Dies Mai-tis. 
Dies Mercurii. 
Dies Jo vis. 

Dies Veneris. 
Dies Saturni. 

Sun’s day. 
Moon’s day. 
Tiw’s day. 
Woden’s day. 
Thor’s day. 
Friya’s day. 
Saterne’s day. 

Yom-ul-abd. 

Yom-athnein. 

Yom-thalatb. 

Yom-ur>arbia. 

Yom-ul-khamis 

Yom-jooma. 

Yom us saba. 

Ek-shumba. 

Do-shumba. 

Si-shumba, 

Char-sbumba. 

Panj-shiunba. 

Jooma. 

ShumbaorHafta. 

Itewar. 

Pir. 

Mungul. 

Oharshumba. 

Jumarat. 

Jooma. 

Awul bufta. 

Van Athet, =Day of the Sun. 
Van Chau. = „ Moon. 

Van Ngankaii. = „ Labour. 

Van Poetb. = ,, Meeting. 
Van Prahath. = Hand-day. 
Van Sok. == „ Rest. 

Van Saun. = , , Attraction , 

English. 

Burmese. I 

Jewish. 

Tamil. 

Eajput. Singhalese. ! 

Sunday. ’ 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Panenganway. 
Ta nen la* i 

En ga. 

Bud da hoo. 
K,yai:)aday. 
Thoukkya* 
Tsanay. 

Yom rishon* 
Yom sank 
Yomsalisa. 
Yomrabihi. 
Yom umishi. 
Yotttsisi. 

I Yom sabat. 

Nayaru (sun). 

Tingal (moon). 
Shevvay (Mars). 
Budhun (Mercury). 
Yyazbum (Jupiter). 
Velli. 

Sani (Saturn). 

Surya-war. Erie-da. 

Som, or Indu-war. Sandoo-da. 

Mangal-war. Angeharrowa-da. 

Bud-war. Bada-da. 

Yris’hpat-war. Brabaspatin-da. 

Sucra-war. Sikkoora-da, 

Sani, or Sanichra war. Sennesoora-da. 


From the remotest times, amongst the OhaWseans, happy , the reverse of the origin of Mongol, said to 
Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, Greeks, and the mean sad. Yris’hut-pati is he who rides on the 
nations of northern Europe, there has been a bull, the steed or vaban of the Eajput god of 
hebdomadary division of the month. In general, war ; and Siicra is a cyclop, regent of the planet 
the days are commenced by the day of the sun, Venus. 

followed by the moon, and the five planets, Mars, The manner of reckoning the days by the ancient 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. Jews, and which subsists amongst that people at 

The following origin of the ancient names has the present time, is to commence the day at a 
been suggested in connection with astronomical certain hour of the evening, and to finish it on 
science. The planetary arrangement of Ptolemy the next evening at the same hour. Thus, their 
was thus : — 1. Saturn ; 2. Jupiter ; 8. Mars ; 4. the Sabbath begins on the afternoon of Friday, and is 
Sun; 5. Venus; 6. Mercury ; 7. the Moon. Each completed on the afternoon of Saturday. The 
of these planets was supposed to preside succes- Eoman Catholic Church also commences its festi- 
sively over each hour of the 24 of each day, in the vals in the evening ; and this custom is retained 
order above given. In this way Saturn would in Britain in some of the popular observances, 
preside overtbefirst hour of the first day, Jupiter such as the eve of St. John and Christmas eve. 
over the second hour, Mars over the third, the The civil day of Great Britain now commences 
Sun over the fourth, and so on. Thus the Sun, at 12 o’clock midnight, and lasts till the same 
presidingover the fourth, eleventh, and eighteenth hour of the following night. The astronomical 
hours of the first day, would preside over the first day begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
hour of the second day; and, carrying on the series, terminating at the succeeding noon. This mode 
the Moon would preside over the first hour of the of reckoning the day is that used in the Nautical 
third day, Mars over the first hour of the fourth Almanac, and it sometimes leads to mistakes 
day, Mercury over the first hour of the fifth day, with persons not familiar with this manner of 
Jupiter over the first hour of the sixth day, and computation ; a little consideration will obviate 
Venus over the first hour of the seventh day. the difficulty. Thus Januaiy 10, fifteen hours, in 
Hence the names of the days yet used in the astronomical time, is January 11, 8 in the morn- 
learned professions throughout Europe. ing, civil time. In France and most of the states 

Four of the present English names of the days of Europe, as with the British, the hours are 
of the week are derived from the Saxon. Tiw, counted up to 12 from midnight till noon, and 
Woden, Thor, and Friya were deities of the pagan from noon till midnight. In parts of Italy and of 
Saxons. Thor was the god of thunder, as w^ell as Germany, the day is held to commence about 
the ancient Jove, and Friya was a goddess, the sunset, and the hours are counted on till the 
wife of Woden. next sunset. This mode is very inconvenient to 

The Hindus, however, reckon by the light and travellers, as the noon of the ‘ Italian hours ^ at the 
dark halves of the moon, which they designate | summer solstice is 1C> o’clock, and 19 o’clock at the 
kista (or Krishna), paksham, and sakla paksham, winter solstice. 

though they, too, have a weekly arrangement. The division of the day among Mahomedans is 
In the Eajput names of the day, Sooraj-war, or chiefly subservient to the stated time of perform- 
Adit-war, is Sunday, and the days of the week ing their devotions, and is not generally very 

are from the other planets. Mangala is one of the accurate. They begin their account at sunset, 

oldest names of the Hindu Mars, Kumara, to reckoning twelve hours from thence to sunrise, 
whom the Woden’s-day of the Noi'th-men, the whether the night be long or short ; from sunrise 
Mardi of the French, and the Dies Martis of the to sunset they also reckon twelve hours, and 

Eomans, are alike sacred. Mangala also means ‘ consequently a night hour is longer in tlie winter 
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of Die day LflongeJthan'thoL of“he ® “anner to a distance, 

At the equinoxes alonerall the hours are of eouai B~f J Buddhist 

length, then they coincide with those adopted Phounfyvp of the religions 

by the British, French, and Geimans, b com- then m boney for a year, and 

menoement and duration, differing of coursrsix to Sie ““f\ seeming rejoicing 

hours in enumeration, so that six o’clock of Britain I wort's burned amidst fire- 

IS their twelve, seven is their one ete A+ ofi ^ works. The Chinese revere the dead, and make 
PerMs of the year, also, their six o’clock winSes 

with British twelve, but every other hour differs and ^ ®if^ of great logs of wood, 

more or less from those of Britab. The time o^ n- mannS^ftf chamber above ground b the 
rise, and consequently the length of the dav Jwmo- the ancient Jews. Some of these Jog 

known, the le^h of each W will be ’ eas f Cbt AT 

found by division, and the period of any given us^ The°C!flfv?W^T them own 

hour determined. Thus, if the sun rise ^t 7 the’ ^ 

o clock, the length of the day will be ten hours fof artis-^ eul ^^ces, and the five 
60minutes each), and that of eachhourSOmimifec classics of India, all inter their dead with 

One o’clock, Mahomedan reckoning, will then he at dead arTse^ *d Ti*^' Idngadari artisan 
oO minutes after 7; 2 o’clock, 40 minutes aft-J ;.T * 1 Die north, 

8 ; and 3 o’clock will be lialf-past 9 • and so on of places are carried to the grave 

theothers. When the sun rkesatTo^ick t^^^^ llfof ordb,TT ^he Yaishnava Hindu who 
first three hours of the day will be completed orro • diseases are burned on a funeral 

severally at ten mbutesaftir 6, twenty ^o ibiTcLs L 

after 7, and half-past 8. In everv case 6 o’clool- thp °f,Die Rajputs and Hindus of 

arrives exactly at middav wlibh iAX isTTd country and Horthorn India, for 

Do pahar, or the second watch. Mahomeds.ns ^ 7 l +>,o thomsolyes alongside 


j vvijiuu, lu xuum js caiiea 

;Oo pahar, or the second watch. Mahomedans in 
Inaia also reckon part of a day for the whole • 

T.hTI.C! litrhof. +U rtTr. .n T xl.. i ..... ^ 


,, , DiHjujseives aionsrside 

f ho pT®® deceased husbands. Amongst 

the Balinese, the widow and slaves of the deceased 


thus, what th^rmeabby 4ree X; is theXv oi T.f “T the widowand slaves of the deceasTd 
which an event happens and the two followuiB- with the X' almig with the deceased. But 
The Mahomedans reckon the sidereal day b them such hav^ dbd persons, or 

time, from sunset to sunset, differing thus fmm miTr i smallpox or cholera, are 

the European civil day, midnight to midnight or visits^a buried, and 

solar dayf midday to rbddar ZiATtr'’ Livbgstone 

Though the (fothic and ^Scandinavian nations tf bf to ^^Tthi 
have, in the cases of Tuesday Wednesdav TbnpQ wtfA i X- where a favourite 

djr,«d Ma™.rS„rSa'd,^^^^^ Se, b»u 

deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friya, to four days DEADLY NIGHTSHADF Atm . h n i 
of the week, most of the northern nations haw 7 a i •^’ Atropa belladonna, 

Reserved the Latin names, as in French Mardi ciiiV narcotic poison employed in medi- 

Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi • Soanisb MaT-too* o vk i ^®^baceous plant of Europe, with 
Aliercoles, Juenes, VierneV • Itaba^Kf’ ah ‘ and violet-black beiies on 

Mercoledi, Giovedi, Venerdi, ’while for Saturday rather large^v-STeaves 

huikara, and tlfat by ELhnnAZr Kta Sd 

Oharya is caUed Daya-Tatwa.-DoiT« T„m T TTi Tif T" convulsion of 

DAYAK is the name given to all the wild tribes iii 1 7 tho Flab, Deut. 

of Sumatra and Celebes, but is pm-ricuTarifapS torn tS eSmeb salt f 'tf ’ fT' T 

to those of Borneo, where they are most nlme- waters whbh Md ’2 111 n® “? 

rous ; some are wild savages, but others have fhp i?oo7q ^ lbs. of salt m a gallon ; and 

habitations, large barrack^fe huTSf ^ pSon tit A^nf/t fol' ^ 

many families. They are ignorant of any written Josenhiis and thf T * * * ■? '^“Dsean mountains. 

character. In their wars they clothe KparS 131^ Am ti 

skins, their arms are the swVd and siSS STT _T. °f >iDxmen 


- . wvv*.., lu uicutireu 

skins, them arms are the sword and spear and 
plow-pn)o. Tho Kayaii Dayak arc idol-worshippei-s, 
keep their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak 
Dopsyclmssaularis. SceRoliiii. 
UAIAMLK, a magnificent peak in the Bara 
J-acha or \Vestern Himalaya, visible from Eamna- 
gur b the Panjab. 

DLAH. The reiuabs of the several races in 


South-Eastern Ask Ta^c variousi; dkposrof U toaffm “^erveubg district is s 
One of the most ancient of the raA, tlm Pamee ! JfmniTf Di 


found b it The more fambkTXe: tlTCd 
bea, IS m allusion to the ancient tradition, erron- 
eously but generally received, that no animal 
could 6xist in i^ts salt and hydrosulphuric waters. 
Its surface is 1312 feet below that of the 3Iediter- 
mnean, and in places the water is 1320 feet deen 
Hot springs abound near the mouth of the river 
Jordan. It is 4000 feet below Jerusalem ; but the 
general slope of the intervening district is so 


expose their dead on a platform in a circular’ i ^ A T«R Vr;“''f"”’ i 
tower. The Buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to ! ' dLSM 
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DEATH’S HEAD AfOTH, 

DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, Aclieroutia satanas, 

DEB. BsNGf., Uriya, A cognomen appropriate 
to Brahmans, as Chanciradeb. 

DEBAL or Dewal. Sind. An ancient city, 
celebrated as the emporium of the Indus during 
the middle ages. It has been supposed to have 
been the city of Brahmana, but site now unknown ; 
supposed by Biirnes and Burton to be the modern 
Tatta, which is styled Debal or Dewal (temple) 
by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphinstone and 
M, Reinaixd point to Kurachee, and Dr. Biirnes and 
Mr. Orow^ indicate a site between Kurachee and 
Tatta. Mr. Thomas also gives Kurachee as the 
ancient Dehal. The temple was probably on the 
promontory now occupied by Fort Manora, and 
was occupied by a pirate tribe called Tangamura. 
— Elliofs Hist, of India. 

DEBAR, a celebrated artificial lake in Mewar, 
20 miles S.E. of Udaipur (Oodeypore) town, 
Mewar, 10 or 12 miles N.W. from Ghaond, where 
Fratap destroyed the army winch Akbar had 
sent under the command of Farid Khan, Debar 
was formed by Jye Singh in a.d. 1681, raising a 
dam across the streams escaping from the Debar 
pool, and he named it Jye-Samudra, the Sea of 
Victory. It is 8 or 10 miles long, about a mile 
broad, and 960 feet above the sea. Its northern 
shore is dotted with picturesque fishing hamlets, 
and its surface with small wooded islands, adding 
greatly to the beauty of perhaps one of the 
largest artificial sheets of water in the world. 

BE BARROS, JOAO, and Diego De Gonto, 
two Portuguese writers, who, in concert, gave a 
history of the Portuguese in Asia. Jaoa de 
Barros held at Lisbon the office of Custodian of 
the Records of India. He was a contemporary of 
Albuquerque. He published three decades, his 
fourth being posthumous, but in these he cele- 
brated the achievements of Albuquerque, to whom 
be stood in the same relation as Orme, the British 
historian, does to the British conqueror GHve. 
His companion writer was Diego de Gonto, and 
Hieir book was entitled Da Asia dos Feitos que as 
Portugiiezes fozeram no descubrimento e conquista 
das terras e mares do Oriente, Lisbon, 1778. De 
Barros was born in a.d. 1496, and died in 1670. 
The first decade of his work w^as published in 
lo52, the second in 1553, the third in 1563 
and the fourth after his death, in 1777-8 — ^ 
Tennant; Bikmore. * ' 

DEBAR RUMJ, thin crimson silk. 

_ DEBI FATAN, a village in Gonda district, 
Oudh, with temples. Lat. 2T 32' 8" N lono’ 
82° 26' 30" E. Stated to be probably one W t& 
oldest seats of the Saiva form of Hinduism in 
Northern India, A large religions trading fair 

attended by about 
^00,000 persons, is held here each year.^Imp. 

^ DEBKI, BenGt., a dance of the Arabs resembling 
in some respects that of the Albanians, and those 
who perform m it are scarcely less vehement in 
their gestures, or less extravagant in their excite- 
ment, than those wild mountaineers. They form 
a circle, holding one another by the hand, and 
mow slowly round at first, go through a 
shuffling step with their feet, twisting their bodies 
into VarinTlH flitl+nrloo A« . ; 


DEGAISNEA. 

women are not without grace; but, as they 
wrap ^ themselves in their coarse cloaks before 
they join in the dance, their forms, which the 
simple Arab shirt so well displays, are entirelv 
coneealed.-^Lanjard, Nineveli, p. 119 ; Baron de 
Bode\s Travels. 

DE BODE. Baron C. A. de Bode, a traveller 
in the lands of Southern Persia, Luristaii, and 
Arabistan. 

DE BOIGNE. Benoit de Boigne, born 8th 
March 1751, at Chambery. He was the son of a 
furrier, and he joined the Irish Brigade in 1768 
as an ensign. After a short service, he entered 
the Russian army, but, quitting that, after several 
misfortunes, he landed at Madras in 1777. He 
entered the 6th M.N.L as an ensign, which he 
soon after quitted. In 1784? he took service 
with Madhaji Sindia, and shared in tlie battles 
of 1787, 1788. He then left, but again entered 
Siiidia’s service. 

DEB-RAJA, the temporal ruler of the Bhot, 
from Deo, the deity. 

^ DEBRA TABOR, a town in Amhara in Abys- 
sinia, formerly a small village. It w'^as afterwards 
a place of considerable size, and the residence of 
the emperor Theodore. 

DEBREGEASIA EDULIS. Weddell The 
Janatsi-itsigo or Teon-itsigo of Japan, is a bush 
with edible berries,^ and a fibre valuable for 
textile fabrics. D. dichotoma occurs in Java, and 
D. hypoleuca, D. velutiiia, and D. Wallicliiana 
bscend thr 


their feet, shout their war-cry, and jump as tiiey 
liuriy round the musicians. The motion of the 
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ascend the Himalayas for several thousand feet.- 
F. von Mueller. 

DE BRITO. Philip de Brito y Kicote, surnamed 
Ghango, i.e. Good Man, a Portuguese adventurer, 
who, about A.D. 1600, aided Shimili Shah, king 
of Arakan. He got possession of Syriam, and 
became virtually sovereign of Pegu, and con- 
quered the neighbouring kingdom of Tounghoo, 
reducing its king to vassalage. At last, meeting 
with reverses, he was betrayed to the king of 
Ava, A.D. 1613, who impaled him on a hill over- 
looking Syriam fort,^ dying after two days of 
gu'eat ^3-gonw His wife,^ a Goanese lady, Donna 
Louise de Salhanha, with other captives, was 
carried to Ava, and their descendants are still 
Qistingaishable. 

, ^ DEBROOGHUR, the chief station of Lakhimpiir 
in Assam. From Debrooghur as far as Gowhaitec 
ill Lower Assam, there are immense tracts of land 
on both sides of the Berhampooter, suitable for 
tea cultivation. 

DEBURAH. Heb. In the Hebrew Scriptures 
are several Hebrew words which in thc^ Emdish 
version Inye been translated Fly, viz. Oreb 

Zebub, Debimah, Tsira, Sarabim, Aak, Chmim! 
_Ihe Orov orOrA, Heb., a swarm or as.sembla«e 
K translated in Psalm cv. 31, swarms of flies : but 
Exodus vui. 31, also Psalm Ixxviii. 45, is supposed 
to allude to the mosquito. The Hebrew'zenoii 
of Ecclemastes x. 1 and Isaiah viii. 18 is not 
known. Plies are undoubtedly very trouble, some at 
some seasons m tropical Asia, but an infusion of 

S slfpiy 

^ rem.arkablo plant, 
uhich Dr. Hooker saw ,in flower in the lichen 
valley , and called Loodoonia by the Bhiitia and 

I'*' grew on the ridge 
near Tumloong and the Ryot valley at 7000 feet ; 

It bear,? a yellow fruit like short cucumbers, full 


I 


DECCAN. 


DEC. 



of a soft, sweet, milky pulp, and large black seeds. 
It belongs to the new genus, Stauntonia, of wliieb 
two Hinialapn kinds produce similar but less 
agreeable edible fruits, tbe Eole-pot of tlie Lep- 
cha. Messrs. Cambessedes and Decaisne issued a 
volume on some of tke plants of Jacquemont’s 
voyage.— Jibok. Mni. Jour, ii. p. 198, 

: DECCAN. :See Deklian., ... 

pECICS, Ephesus, the chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, was famous 
for its temple of Diana ; and amongst the Maho- 
niedans of the East, its story of the seven sleepers i 
is continued, through the lioran. The legend is 
that when the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths concealed them- 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked up 
with stones.^ They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which lasted for 187 years. At last the 
slaves of Adoiius removed some of the stones for 
building materials, on which the seven sleepers 
were aroused, and despatched Jamblichus, one of 
their number, to the city, to procure food, on which 
the altered appearance of Ephesus, the age of the 
coin he presented to the baker, and his long beard, 
led to a discovery of the marvellous occurrence. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, 
visited the cavern, and, after conversing with the 
somnam])ulists, they quietly expired. James, a 
Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes a homily 
to its praise; and the story of the seven sleepers 
is found in the Roman, Abyssinian, and Russian 
calendars. Mahomed introduced the tale in his 
Koran, as the Companions of the Gave, and says 
God caused them to turn over occasionally from 
right to left to preserve their health. — 3iibiefs 
Seven ChtircJies^ p. 171 ; Salehs Koran^ p. 219. 

DEGOITS are gangs associated for the purpose 
of plunder, who assemble by night, fall on an ! 
unsiispecting village, and kill those who ofer 
resistadice . — ElpL Indki^ p. 877. See Daka. 

DE CONTO. Diego de Conto, an officer of 
the Portuguese, who served in India, and died at 
Goa, 1600. Ho brought down from 1589, to his 
own time, the history of the Portuguese in India, 
commenced by De Barros. The joint history 
consists^of 24 vols. 8vo. See De Barros. 

DEDH, a race in Cutch, who are tanners, and 
who speak a dialect of the Cutchi. The word 
seems a modification of Dber. 

DEEARA or Dewara. Hind. Alluvial soil, 
or an island formed in the bed of a river,— 
Elliot. 

DEEG, a town and fortress in Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pur) state, Central India, lat. 27° 28' N., and long. 
77° 22' E., lies in a lonely marshy tract amid 
numerous jhils or shallow lakes, fed by the stream 
of the lilaiias Nai. Here, on the 18th November 
1804, a British force under General Fraser defeated 
the army of Holkar, and the Jat of Deeg having 
fired upon the conquerors, siege was laid to the 
town ill December, and it was carried by storm on 
the 28d. It was dismantled after the capture of 
Bhartpur by Lord Combermere. — Imp. Gaz. 

DEER. 

Daim, ..... Fii. [ Gervi, It. 

Hirscli, CtER. Oiervo, Sp. 

Ail, Heb. Man, Tam. 

Him, .... Hind. Karaja, . . . Turk. 

A general term used by the British in India to 
designate several bovine animals, distinguishing 
them as the barking-deer, hog-deer, rib-faced- ■ 


I deer, sambur, and spotted deer. There are, how- 
ever, frequent minglings of names, as there are a 
variety of scientific and vernacular synonyms. 
These animals are all eagerly pursued as game, 
Giana of Tibet, Nei^al, and sal forests, is the Cervus 
Wallichii of Cuvier. 

Bara Singha or Buraya of Bengal, eastern and northern 
skirts of India, is the Rucervus duvancelli of 
Cuvier. 

Sangnai or Sangrai, of Munipore and Malay Penin- 
sula, is the Panolia acuticornis and P. Eldii of 
Gi-ay ; the Cervus or Rusa frontalis of McClelland, 
and the Cervus Bldii of the Oal. Jour. Nat. Hist. 
Sambur of the Mahrattas, Sambara, Sansk., an in- 
habitant of the Dekhan, Southern Mahratta couii- 
tiy, of Sumatra, Borneo, and Banka, is the Rusa 
equina of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus equinus 
of Cuvier, the Cervus or Rusa hippelaphus of 
Elliot, Rusa eiam or Rusa kumbang of the inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, 

Sambur of Hodgson, a dweller in the forests of Northern 
India, is the Rusa hipi>elax)lius of Cuvier and Gray, 
the Cervus hipi>elaphus of Gray. 

Jarai or Jerrow of the great forests of India and of 
Ceylon, is the Rusa Aristotclis of Cuvier and Gray, 
the Cervus Aristotelis of Cuvier. 

The Spotted deer, Chitra, Sansk., and Cliital, Hind., 
of continental India and Southej.’n Mahratta 
country and of the Malayan Peninsula, is the Axis 
niaculata of Gray, the Cervus axis of Erxlebeii and 
Elliot. 

The Hog deer of continental India and Assam, wliich 
is called by the vernacular names Para, Khar, 
Laghuna, and Sugoria, is the Hyelaphus porcinus 
of Suiideval, the Cervus porcinus of Zimmerman, 
and the Axis (Cervus) niger of Dr. Buchanan. 

The Muntjakof the Sundanese, Kidang of the Javanese, 
the Kijang of the Malays of Sumatra, found in 
Banka, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, is the Gerviilus 
vaginalis of Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjac. of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barking deer of Europeans, the Rib-faced deer of 
Pennant, dwells in the x>lains of India, It is the 
Baiker or Bekra of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot, the Ratwa and Kaher of the 
Indian continent of Hodgson, Cervus muntjac. of 
Sykes, Stylocerus ratwa of Hodgson. 

Paddy-field deer of Ceylon is Axi.s oryzus of Kelaart. 
Ravine deer or Bennet’s deer, better known to Indian 
sportsmen as the CMnckara. (Antilope Bennettii), 
is somewhat common on the Salt Range and most 
parts of the Panjab, but does not affect the Hima- 
layas. 

Deer-skins are exported from New York, 
New Orleans, Canada, and India. Antelope skins 
from the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer-skins are all shamoyed, or dressed in oil, 
chiefly for riding-breeclies, and shamoyed leather 
of sheep, goat, and deer skins was formerly a 
lucrative branch of the leather trade of Great 
Britain. This kind of leather is employed for 
breeches, white or dyed, worn by persons who ride 
much on horseback. In wet weather leathern 
garments flt close to the skin, and are long 
drying, so that the wearers are liable to colds, 
rheumatism, and other complaints. — Jerdon ; 
Adams, See Antelope ; Bovidse ; Gervidai. 

DEES A, a town and military station in Gujerat, 
on the bank of the Banas, lat. 24° 14' 30" N., 
about 850 feet above the sea; its rainfall is 12 
and 14 inches, and the thermometer ranges from 
60° to 110°. It is surrounded by a desert of 
sand. It is one of the hottest and most unhealthy 
stations in India, the thermometer (Fahrenheit) fre- 
quently ranging, during the months of March 
April, May, and June, as high as 110 degrees. 
Deesa town is surrounded by a curtain with 
bastions. 

D 


DEGEL 


DEHLL 



nialdng. A large copper caldron or globular vessel, 
a cooking pot. Deg-cha, a small pot. 

DEGEI, pronounced NdengeL The supreme 
god inFiji,andlvnowninthe othergroups as Tanga- 
roa or Taa-roa, Tanga being his proper name, 
Koa an adjective signifying the far -renowned, 
perhaps also the most high. To him is attributed 
the creation and government of the world ; and 
there are no images of him, nor of any of the 
minor gods, collectively termed Kalou. His sway 
was everywhere acknowledged by the natives, and 
no attempts were ever made to elevate any local 
gods above him. Bure-Kalon is the temple.— 

: Galto^i's Vacation Tourists^ p. 269. 

DEGHA CHIJE. Beno. Islands formed by 
deposit of the alluvial soil brought down by the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Megna rivers. So 
soon as they emerge from the water and cease to 
be overflowed by the tide, contracts are made for 
the land at a nominal rent. When bushes and 
grass appear, wild men, speaking a barbarous 
patois, come down to pasture large herds of cattle 
on the young herbage, putting up sheds for the 
beasts, but themselves bivouacking in the open. 
They pay grazing rent to the contractor of the 
island, and rent for cutting fuel. As the land 
becomes settled, contractors are ready to cultivate, 
and at length settle on it. They dig large 
tanks for fresh water, and raise high mounds for 
the foundations of their homesteads in the low 
country, which is intersected by numerous water- 
courses, and plant them round with betel, cocoannt, 
and date palms, plantains, and other plants.— 

Mag, J une 1877. 

DEH. Pees. A village; hence Dehgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a vil- 
lage. Dehat, villages. Dehkani, a villager or 
cultivator.— mk 

DE HAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Piott de 
Havilland, eldest son of Sir Peter de Havilland 
of Guernsey, born 1776. He received a cadetship 
for the Madras Infantry at the age of sixteen, but 
on the formation of the corps of Engineers he 
obtained a lieutenants commission. He was pre- 
sent at the taking of Seringapatam as field engineer, 
was taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released, and remained with liis corps till 
1812 ; then returned to Guernsey, and built Jer- 
bourg barracks. Having returned to lyfadras, he 
planned and constructed the Mount road, built 
8t George’s Church, now the Cathedral ; also St. 
Andrews Church, or the Scotch Kirk, which was 
long considered the perfection of architecture in 
Madras, and of wliicli the steeple is still the tallest 
piece of masonry and its dome the finest in that 
city. He constructed the North Beach road as a ' 
bulwark against the encroachments of the sea 
which then threatened to submerge the whole of 
Black Town. 

DEHGAN or Deggan, a supposed Aryan tribe, 
once spread over Afghanistan, but latterly in the 
Kunair valley. Elphinstone says they are distinct 
trom the Hmdki, and must not be confounded 
with the Tajak, whom the Afghans sometimes 
call Dehgan, by corruption from Dohkan, a bus- 

Commentaries of Baber, the Ain - i 


Akhari, and other books. The language seems 
to be composed of Sanskrit and modern Persian 
with some words of Pushtu, and a very laro-e 
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mixture of some unknown root. The greater part 
of the words, however, are Sanskrit. 

DEHLI, a city of Hindustan, built on the 
right bank of the Jumna, in lat. 28° 39' N., and 
long. 77° 18' E., and 800 feet above the sea. It 
gives its name to a revenue district under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. The whole 
country, for some 10 or 12 miles around the 
modern Dehli, is covered with the debris of ruined 
cities, which extend over an estimated area of 45 sq. 
miles. About fifteen centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, the town of Indrapresthawas in existence 
on the Jumna, in the vicinity of the site occupied 
by the modern Dehli. It was one of the five 
‘pat^or " prastha,’ viz. Panipat, Sonpat, Iiidra- 
pat, Tilpat, and Baglipat, which Dhritorashtra 
gave to the Panda. Now, however, Purana 
Killa and the Negumbod ghat on the Jumna 
are the only places which can be pointed to as 
probably connected with the ancient Indra- 
prestha, and the ghat seems to have been a sacred 
place of pilgrimage even before the Pandu family 
settled there. The people still call Purana Killa, 
Indrapat, though Humayun new-named it Din- 
Pa,nah, and Sher Shah styled it Sherghar. Thirty 
princes of the line of Yudishtra succeeded him on 
the throne, but only their names are known ; and 
the last of them was Kashemaka, who was mur- 
dered by his minister Viserwa, whose line of four- 
teen princes held sway for five hundred years. 
The last of the Maurya was slain by the raja Kema- 
youn, styled Sakaditya, or chief of the Saka, who 
subsequently fell before Yikramaditya, and Avanti 
or Ujjain became the capital. Dehli was then in 
existence, because Yikramaditya was described as 
possessing it, — Dilli-pat-kahayo became Idng of 
Dehli. Ancient Dehli was 5 miles distant from 
Indraprestha, on a rocky hill to the S.W., and 11 
miles from the modern Dehli. It is surmised that 
on the removal of the capital to Ujjain, the cities 
in that locality lay waste and desolate for eight 
centuries. Fa Hian, a.I). 400, and after him 
Hiwen Thsang, who travelled in the 8th century 
(a.d. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is it 
mentioned in the time of Mahmud, who sacked 
and pliindered both Muttra and Thanc^ar. In 
A.D. 1052, however, Anangpal rebuilt it. 

In A.D. 1191, Prithi-raj utterly routed Maho- 
med Gori at Tiriiri, 14 miles from Thanesar, and 
compelled him to recross the Indus. But in 1193 
Muhammad re-entered Hindustan with a mixed 
Turk, Tartar, and Afghan army, defeated the 
Hindu princes, murdered the king of Dehli, took 
Ajmir, and returned to Ghazni. From that time 
until the early years of the 19th century, ending 
in the mutiny of the Bengal army and the 
rebellion of the nortbern jioople in 1857, Dehli 
continued in the possession of siiccessivo rulers 
of different races,— Turk, Moghul, Poreian, Afghan, 
but all following Mahoinedanism. 

For nearly a hundred years, however, the 
nominal ruler had been merely titular. The 
empepr Shah Alam entered Delili a prisoner with 
the Mahrattas on 22(1 December 1771. He con- 
^ prisoner in their hands till 

lbu3, when ^he was releavsed by Lord Lake. All 
the territories and resources assigned for his 
support by the Mahrattas were continued to him, 
and a pecuniary provision 'was granted in addi- 
tioi^ fixed at Es. 60,0OO, but afterwards increased 
to Es, 1,00,009 a month. Shall Alam died 


on 
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the 19th November 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by his 
eldest son, Bahadur Shah. He was restricted to 
the neighbourhood of Dehli, he was not allowed 
to confer titles or to issue a currency, but he had 
the control of civil and criminal justice within 
the palace. When the mutiny of 1 857 broke out, 
the mutineers in Dehli took possession of the 
town, fort, and stores, and applied to the king. 
Bahadur Shah’s conduct was vacillating, hut he 
subsequently identified himself with the rebel 
cause. After the fall of Dehli on the 20fch Sep- 
tember 1857, he was captured, and tried on the 
charges of — Ist. Aiding and abetting the mutiny 
of British troops; 2d. Encouraging and assisting 
divers persons in waging war against the British 
Government ; 3d. Assuming the sovereignty 
of India ; 4th. Cansing and being accessory to 
the murder of Christians. He was convicted 
on each charge on the 9th December 1868, and 
sent to Eangoon, where he died in 1862 ; and 
jjhus, after nearly five centuries of sovereign 
power, the Timiirides ceased to reign. The pro- 
spect of sovereignty was short-lived. The Dehli 
massacre of Europeans occurred on the 11th May 
1857. Dehli was assaulted on the 14th September 
1857. From the 14th to the 17th of September, 
the Church, the Cutcherry, the College, the Kot- 
walli, the Magazine, and the Dehli Bank House 
were one after the other carried and recovered. 
On the 18th, the line of communication between 
the Magazine and the Kabul gate was completed. 
On the 19th, the Burn bastion, near the Lahore 
gate, was taken possession of by a surprise. 
This bastion is so called from Colonel Burn, who 
with a handful of men made a most memorable 
defence of Dehli in 1804, against an overwhelm- 
ing army of Holkar, and the cannonade of 130 
guns. Sir D. Ouchterlony, then Eesident, wrote 
of this defence, that it cannot but reflect the 
greatest honour on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of British troops in the eyes of all 
Hindustan, to observe that with a small force 
they sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an 
assault, and defended a city 10 miles in circum- 
ference, which had ever before been given up at 
the first appearance of an enemy at its gates. 
The 20th of September was the day of the final 
recapture of Dehli. On that clay the imperial 
palace was entered and found deserted. The 
main picket of the British forces was at the house 
of Hindu Eao, on the top of the ridge that is to 
the north-west of the city. The chief efforts of 
the rebels were directed against this post of the 
besiegers. From the 8th of June 1857, until the 
fall of Dehli, it bad to sustain twenty-six attacks. 
On the 14th of September, the attacking force 
for the storming of the city was divided into four 
columns, with a reserve. The party fixed upon 
to blow open the Kashmir gate consisted of 
Lieutenants Salkeid and Home, Sergeants Car- 
michael, Burgess, and Smith, bugler Hawthorne, 
who accompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the gate was blown in, and eight native 
sappers under Haviidar Madhn, to carry the bags 
of powder. 

^rnlmmmad of Ghor found Dehli occupied by 
the Tomara clan, Ajmir by the Chauhans, and 
Kanauj by the Eahtors. These Eajput states 
formed the natural breakwaters against invaders 
from the north-west. But their feuds are said to 


have left to the king of Dehli and Ajmir, then 
united under one Chauhan overlord, only 64 of his 
108 warrior chief s ; and when, in 1193, the Afghans 
again swept down on the Panjab, Prithi-raj, of 
Dehli and Ajmir, was defeated and slain. His 
heroic princess burned herself on his funeral pile. 
Muhammad of Ghor having occupied Dehli, pressed 
on to Ajmir, and in 1194 overthrew the rival 
Hindu monarch of Kananj, whose body was 
identified on the field of battle by his false teeth. 
The brave Eahtor Eajputs of Kanauj, wuth other 
of the Eajput clans in Northern India, quitted 
their homes in large bodies rather than submit 
to the stranger. They migrated to the regions 
bordering on the eastern desert of the Indus, and 
there founded the military kingdoms which bear 
their name, Eajputana, to this day. Since then 
Dehli was burned by Timur, 1398 ; occupied by 
Baber, 1526 ; sacked by Nadir, 1739; taken by 
Mahrattas, 1758 ; taken by British, i2th Sep- 
tember 1803 ; and again recovered by British, 20th 
September 1857. 

Dehli town in 1868 had a population of 154,417. 
Dehli district population, in an area of 1277 square 
miles, comprised Hindus, 438,886 ; ]\Iahomedans, 
130,645; Sikhs, 580; and others, 38,739, the 
total population being 608,850. Jats number 
107,856, of remarkably industrious habits, agri- 
I cultural skill, and promptitude in the payment 
; of revenue. North of Dehli the greater part of 
j the land is in their possession, though they often 
I share their villages with Brahman coparceners. 
Gujars (22,164) are pastoral and seml-nomade, 
in the hilly plateau of the south. They arc addicted 
to cattle-lifting and thieving. The other tribes 
comprise 14,109 Ahirs, 10,677 Eajputs, 15,776 
Pathans, and 8392 Sayyids. 

Akbar and Jahangir usually resided at Agra, 
Lahore, or Ajmir; and Dehli again languished 
in disfavour, till the reign of Shah Jahan. This 
emperor rebuilt the city in its present form, 
surrounding it with the existing fortifications, and 
adding the title of Shah-jahanabad, from his own 
name. He also built the Jamma Masjid, and 
reopened the Western Jumna Canal. Dehli is 
still enclosed on three sides by the lofty wall 
of solid stone, constructed by the emperor Shah 
Jahan, and subsequently strengthened by the 
British, at the beginning of the 19th century, 

I with a ditch and glacis. The eastern side, where 
I the city extends to the river bank, has no wall, 

: but the high bank is faced with masonry. There 
are many architectural remains. In Parana Killa 
: is the Keelar Kona mosque, which was commenced 
I by Humayun, and finished by Sher Shah. It has 
five horseshoe arches, decorated with blue tiles 
and marble, and some of them have been noticed 
under architecture. 

The Palace of Shah Jahan — ^now the fort — 
measures 1600 feet east and west by 3200 north 
and south, exclusive of the gateways. 

I)iwan-i‘I\has^ or Private Audience Hall (the 
most ornamented of all Shah Jahan’s buildings), 
overhangs the river ; nothing can exceed tlie deli- 
cacy of its inlaid work or the poetry of its design. 

A little to the south of the Chaiidni Ohauk is 
the Jamma MaBjid^ standing out boldly from a 
small rocky rising ground. It was built" by Siiah 
Jahan between the fourth and tenth years of bis 
reign, and is one of the finest buildings of its 
: kind in India. 
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Tlie Kala Masjid, sui^posed to have been built 
by one of the early Afghan sovereignSj and the 
mosque of Roshan-ud-Daiila, merit notice. 

To the west, beyond the walls, is a little chapel 
ill honour of a Musalman saint, Hizam-nd-Bin, 
near whose shrine members of the late imperial 
family, up to the time of the mutiny, were buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by 
very elegant lattice- work of white marble. 

Iron Pillar , — Tiic earliest authentic information 
regarding the city is derived from the iron pillar 
of Baja Dhava, set up in the 3d or 4th century b.c. 
(319). It consists of a solid shaft of metal, 16 
inches in diameter, and about 50 feet in length, 
but less than half its height appears above the 
ground. A Sanskrit inscription, deeply cut on 
its ^western face, records the story of its origin. 
Mr. James Prinsep, the first decipherer of the 
legend, found that it commemorated the prowess 
of Baja Dhava, who obtained with his own arm 
an undivided sovereignty on the earth, for a long 
period ; while the letters appear to be ‘ the typical 
cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writing 
his immortal fame.’ It is the arm of fame (Kirti 
Bhuja) of Baja Dhava. There is another inscrip- 
tion on it, which has given rise to a tradition that 
attributes the erection of the pillar to Anang Pal, 
founder of the Tuar dynasty in the 8th century 
A,D. Anang Pal ii. made Dehli the Tuar metro- 
polis, surrounding it with a massive line of forti- 
fications, whose ruins are still believed to exist in 
the great circle of masonry lying around the 
Kutub Minar. The date of this restoration lias 
been preserved by a second inscription cut into 
the more ancient pillar of Baja Dhava : ‘ In 
Sambat 1109^ (1052 A. d.), - Anang Pal peopled 
Dilli.’ Just a century later, under the reign of 
a third Anang Pal, last of the Tuar line, Dehli 
fell before Visaldeva or Bisaldeo, Chauhan ruler 
of Ajmir. The conqueror permitted the vanquished 
raja to retain possession as a vassal ; and from a 
marriage between the two houses sprang the 
celebrated Prithi - raj, the last champion of 
Hindu independence in Upper India, who thus 
racceeded to the joint realms of the Tuars and the 
Ciiauhans. Prithi-raj further strengthened the 
defences of the city by an exterior wall, which 
ran round the fortifications of Anang Pal, and of 
which remains may still be traced for a consider- 
able distance. In 1191, Shahab - ud - Din made 


portion of the arcade sufficiently bears witness. 
Ibn Batuta, who saw the mosque about 150 years 
after its erection, describes it as unequalled either 
for beauty or extent. 

The Kutuh Mmm\ another celebrated monu- 
ment of the great Slave king, stands in the S.E. 
corner of the outer courtyard. It rises to a height 
of 238 feet 1 inch, tapering gracefully from a 
diameter of 47 feet at the base to nearly 9 feet at 
the summit. The shaft consists of five storeys, 
enclosing a spiral staircase, and is crowned by a 
now broken cupola, which fell during an earth- 
quake in 1803. The original purpose of the 
minaret was doubtless as a miiazzan’s tower, 
whence the asan summons to prayer might be 
heard throughout the whole city, the site chosen 
for the mosque was that already occupied by Baja 
Dhava’s pillar, which forms the centre ornament 
of the inner courtyard. Around, in every direction, 
spreads a heap of splendid ruins, the most striking 
of which is the unfinished minaret of Ala-iid-Din, 
commenced in 1311. The Slave dynasty retained 
the sovereignty till 1288, when Jalal - ud - Din 
founded a new line. 

Firoz Shah Taghalaq removed the site of Dehli 
to a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have 
occupied the ground between the tomb of Huma- 
yun and the ridge. Amid the ruins of this 
princes palace, just outside the modern south 
gate, stands one of Asoka’s pillars, erected in the 
3cl century B.c. This monolith, 42 feet in height, 
known as Firoz Shah’s lathi or club, contains a 
I Pali inscription, which was deciphered by Mr. James 
I Prinsep. It is supposed to have been brought 
from Shrughna, in a.d. 1356, by Firoz Shah on a 
truck to Khizrabad, and thence by water to Dehli, 
then called Firozabad, and set up in the courtyard 
of the palace of Firoz. Its head is now bare ; but 
so late as a.d. 1611, when William Finch was 
there, it had a goldeti pinnacle, which gave it the 
name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden minaret. It is 
a single shaft of pale-pink sandstone, and, like all 
Asokas pillars, is 42 feet 7 inches high, of which 
the upper 35 feet are very highly polished. 

In 1526, Baber, the sixth in descent from 
limur, was the founder of the dynasty which 
lasted till 1857. He marched into India with a 
small force, overthrew Ibrahim Lodi, the last 
Afghan ruler, at Panipat, and entered Dehli in 
May Olathe s^nm year. His son for a time was 




mentioned, the Bajput ruler Prithi-raj success' 
fully defended his kingdom for the time; but 
two years later the Mahomedan invader returned 
utterly overthrew the Hindus in a great battle^ 
and put their prince to death in cold blood! 
Butub-ud-Diu, ^ the Sultan’s viceroy, attacked 
and took Dehli, wffiich became thenceforth the 
Mahomedan capital. On the death of Sbahab-ud- 
Din in 1206, the viceroy became an independent 
sovereign, and founder of the Slave dynasty, to 
whom old Dehli owes most of its grandest ruins. 

JUitub-ud-Di^s Mosque^ according to the in- 
scription on its entrance archway, was com- 
menced immediately after the capture of the city 
in 1193. It was completed in three years, and 
enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, son-in-law 
of the founder. Eleven magnificent arches close 
Its western faijade, Mahomedan in outline and 
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his throne. .He died within six months of his 
restoration. His tomb forms one of the most 
striking architectural monuments in the iieifffi- 
bourhood. Its white marble dome is a con- 
spicuous object for miles around. It cost fifteen 
lakhs of ppees, and was erected by his widow 
Hamida J3aiiu, who is also interred near ^ 

Moot Khana.—ln Pritbi- raj's caiiital were 
twenty-seven Hindu temple,?, of wliioh several 
hundreds of nchly-carved pillars still remain, to 
attest both the taste and the wealth of the last 
Hindu rulers of Dehli. Tlio Hhoot Klwna is a colon- 
naded courtyard, the inaterial.s of whicii were 
obtoned from the demolition of the Hindu temples 

ihe Aha Dm-wnzu, Iniilt by Ala-ud-Din, a.ii. 
710,_a.d. laiO, is a beautiful specimen of Pathan 
architecture. 

Roushan Cliwagh, built by Firoz Shah as a 
shme to the me^inory of a famous saint, is at the 
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lliG fortifications of IciglicilcK^ctbcid form a the town being built on the right or west bank 
stupendous structure. of the Indus, in lat, 50' N., and long. 70° 55' 

The Shalimar gardens were made hj the 44" E. In 1868 the town had 24,906 inhabitants, 
emperor Shah J ahan at a cost of a kror of rupees, a third part Hindus. The population of the district 
The Zmat Masjid, called also the Kiimari in 1868 was 894,864 souls,— 338,387 Musalmans, 
Masjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the spinster 48,756 Hindus, 1587 Sikhs, and 6134 others, 
daughter of Aurangzeb. — Imp, '.Gaz, See Archi- Amongst the Hindus, the Arora numbered 42,087 *, 
tecture. ^ ^ they comprise the princi^Dal trading classes, a few 

DEHRA, a small town in the N.W. ProTinces wealthy families being found in the larger towns, 
of British India, in lat. 80° 19' 59" K, long. 78° 5' the majority being petty dealers in corn or money 
57" E., 2300 feet above the sea, with 7316 inhabit- throughout the country villages. Dohra Ismail 
ants. It is the principal station of the Dehra Doon Khan is the market town of the Lohani merchants, 
revenue district, of 1021 sc[. miles, with 116,945 It is subject to alteration from the inundations of 
inhabitants. The district consists of the double the river, which on one occasion swept away the 
valley of Dehra proper, and the outlying mountain entire town. It is nearer to the great commercial 
tract of J aunsar Bawar, To the S. are the Siwalik city of Amritsar than any of the other places on 
Hills, a mass of Himalayan debris. It is cut off the Indus, and lies on the road between it and 
from the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna by the Kabul. It is one of the eligible commercial sites 
Siwalik Hills. It has been largely occupied with on the Indus. It yields iron, coal, and sulphur, 
tea plantations, and many Europeans reside in — Bengal As. Trans, viii, p. 250; Papers.^ East 
the town of Dehra. Dehra seems a corruption of India (Cahid and Afghanistan') ; Imp, Gaz. 

Darrah or Tarai, a valley, or, amongst the Mali- DEHRAJAT, a revenue division of the Pan jab, 
rattas, Therri, as Bhima therri, Seena therri. The lying between lat. 28° 27' and 33° 15' N., and 
Ganges, passing between this district and Garhwal, long. 69° 35' and 72° 2' E. ; area, 15,007 square 
pours rapidly oyer beds of boulder, through several miles, and population 991,251 in 1868. It corn- 
channels, encircling jungle-clad islets, and debouches j prises the districts of Dehra Ghazi Khan, Dehi^a 
at length upon the plains at Hard war. The Jumna I Ismail Khan, and Ibimiu. It is on the right 
sweeps round the whole south-western boundary, ; bank of the Indus, below the Salt Range, and to 
and reaches the level uplands near Badshah Mahal, : the point where that river is joined by the waters 
in Saharanpur district, an ancient hunting seat of the Panjab. It comprises about two-thirds of 
of the Dehli emperors. The Brahmans (10,279) the narrow strip of land which lies between the 
and Rajputs (33,125) are each divided into the Indits and the Suliman mountains, and extends 
mountain and the lowland clans. The highland from the hills and valleys of the Kohat district to 
Brahmans will eat any kind of meat except beef. the Sind frontier. The lower part bears the local 
The Mehra race inhabit the remoter portions of name of Sind from bordering on tlie Indus, and the 
the eastern Doon, inferior both in physique and upper that of Daman, or skirt, from its bordering 
intelligence, and timidly averse to intercourse on tlie Suliman mountains. The country is flat and 
with strangers. The Dorn or Dhiim havefdingy in many places fertile, but to the westward of the 
black skins and woolly hair ; they form the servile river there are no wells. A fringe of cultivation 
class, only just emancipated from actual slavery and jungle extends along the bank of the great 
under British rule. river, and terminates, as you advance into the 

DEHRA GHAZI KHAN, a town and a district interior, in aflat desert country, where a precarious 
in the Dehrajat division of the Panjab. The town supply of water from the hills affords a poor 
is in a low alluvial tract, 4 miles from the right cultivation in the vicinity of the thinly scattered 
or west bank of the Indus, in lat. 30° 3' 47" N., villages. The Tank chief is a Pathnn of good 
and long. 70° 49' 8"E. It commands important family. The nawab of Dehra Ismail Khan belongs 
routes and the navigation of the Indus. It leads to the princely Saddozai race. South of Dehra 
to the commercial towns of Multan and Bahawiil- Ismail Khan lies the large tract of Dehra Ghazi 
pur, which adjoin it, and is about equidistant KRan, which extends as far west as the mountains 
from Amritsar and the opulent town of Shikarpur and along the Indus to Sind. Its principal chiefs 
in Sind. The district has an area of 4740 square usually behaved well, even at times when their 
miles, and in 1868 had 308,840 inhabitants, viz. brethren of tbe bills were in a state of hostility 
38,467 Hindus, 264,527 Mahomedans, and 1124 against British subjects. The iflain tribes are the 
Sikhs. The plain tribes are the Nootkani, Lund, Nutkanl, Lund, and Dreshuk, all of them well 
and Dreshuk, all of them well conducted- Their conducted ; they had a certain number of lighting 
lands are classed as Pachad, or lands irrigated by men, but they were long victimized by tbe Bozdar 
Mil streams, and Sind, or lands within the influ- and Gurchani. . 

ence of the river. The latter class has enormously The Dehra Ghazi Khan district has the Dreshuk 
increased. The soil is a tenacious clay, fertile if and Mazari. 

well irrigated, but almost entirely sterile if without Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Ghazi Khan 
water. The canals have been greatly extended, district are the Khutraii, Kosa, Lagbari, Gurcliani, 
partly by the chiefs of the Baluch clans, and partly Murri, and Bugti. 

by the Government. The geographical boundary Dehra Ismail Kiian district, Bunuuchi, ]\Iur- 
between tbe Pathan and Baluch races in the hills wati, Butani chiefs of Tank, chiefs of Kolache, 
nearly corresponds with the northern limit of the chiefs of Dehra Ismail Khan, Nutkani, Lund, 
district, and it naturally follows that the Baluchis Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismail Khan district 
are more numerous in Dehra Ghazi Khan than in are Sheorani, Oosteraiii, Kusrani, Bozdar. 
any other portion of the Panjab. Each clan owes Adjoining frontier of Kohat district, Biizoti, 
allegiance to a feudatory chieftain or tumandar. Sipab, Grakzai, Zymoosht Afghans, Turi, 

DEHRA ISMAIL KHAN, a town and a revenue Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ismail 
district in the Dehi\ajat division of the Panjab, Kban district, Waziri, 
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Tiie tribes, from north to south, of the Dehrajat 
frontier come in the following order 

Kwsrani. 

Pathan — Khetrani, 


Pathcm trihes—- 
Ahmadzai, Waziri. 
TJtmanzai, ,, 

Mahsud, „ 

Butani. 

Sheorani. 
Esteranah. 


Baluch tribes- 


Bozdar. 

Lund, 

Kosa. 


Laghari, 

Gurchani. 

Mazari. 


-Papers^ East India {Cdbul and Afghanistan)^ 
1859 ; Elphinstone's Cauhitl; The Derajat, or Hist, 
of tlie Panjab ; Aitchesofs Treaties. 

PEHWAL, in Central Oudh, a village official 
who performs some duties for the cultivators. 
He also sets up the holi, a stem of the castor-oil 
plant, and five pieces of cow-dung fuel, on the 
Basant Panchami. 

DEHWAK. Pers, A villager, a farmer. The 
Tajak race on the northern borders of Afghanistan 
are called Dehgan, The Dehwar residing with 
the Babi, at Kalat, are supposed to be descendants 
of Tajak from Balkh. They are an agricultural, 
hard-working, poor people, who dwell in villages, 
and do not migrate. Their language is nearly 
pure Persian.-— jDr. Cooke in Bo. Med. Trans. 1860. 

DEHWAR, also written Dewar and Deehwar, 
in Northern India, the village deity, the deity 
under whose care the village is placed ; the genius 
loc'ij to whom, at each harvest, a portion of grain 
is set aj)art. The corresponding term in the north- 
west is T'hanapati, the lord of the place; in 
Bundelkhand, Gram deota or Gramma-deva. In 
Saugor the deity is styled Miroyea, from the fact 
of his being the guardian of boundaries. The 
Dehwar is also very commonly, and even where 
these local names prevail, styled Bhoomia, from 
Bhoom, land. The occupation of the Dehwar is 
very much like that of the Roman Lares rurales, 

. ‘qui compita servant, 

Et vigilant nostra semper in urbe Lares.’ 

The Dehwar deities have various local names, 
such as Kutesuree, Burnaichu, Hunwut, Bhoom’ 
Sen, Chanwur, Casheenath, Munsa Ram, Hurdour, 
Rutnoo, Huree Ram, Jharkhund Eesoor, Kali Sen, 
Bisharee ; ofttimes they are the spirits of good 
men, of Brahmans or village heroes, but who, 
when they become objects of worship, come to be 
generally considered very malicious devils; and 
ofttimes they are nothing but mere epithets of 
the Dii majoi’es. In some places their images are 
of male, in others of female, figures. In many places 
the villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 
Gramma deota, erect a stone without form or 
feature, like the si Deo si Dese of the Romans 
which ambiguous expression was addressed to their 
tutelary gods, to obviate all chauce of mistake 
The worship of these village^ gods is fixed to no 
stated day. In some places it occurs on the 14th 
of every month; in others, on the full moon of 
Gheyt ; at others, on the full moon of Katik, and 
so on. The tinshapen stone or log of wood is a 
common form of the village deity of the Penin- 
sula; but Haniiman is a frequent form between 
the Nerbadda and the Kistna rivers ; and to the 
south is the Ai, the * 


deified hero, or a shapeless stone from the bed 
of a river. These Dehwar or Gramma deota 
are ante-Brahmanical; and with respect to the 


actions; Journal 11, A. 5., Nos. ix. and x. ; Buch’^ 
ananas East Ind, ii. pp. 138, 852, 478 ; WiUoiis 
Hindu Theatre, i. p. 21, ii. p. 64. 

DEIFIED WARRIORS are largely worshipped 
in the Peninsula of India. .Rama, one of these, 
was the leader of an invasion of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India and of Ceylon. 
He advanced into the forests of Dandakaranya, 
scattering the prior inhabitants as he advanced, 
whom he described as Rakshasa and demons, 
driving some of them into the forests and moun- 
tain retreats, where they still reside in a barbarous 
freedom, and reducing others to the state of 
predial slavery, in which the Pariah, the Pallar, 
Oherumar, and other humbled races are now 
dwelling in the plains. To snoli invasions is 
owing the circumstance that each province in 
India has its own peculiar helot race ; and each 
range of mountains and each forest tract its own 
tribes of wild savages, either wholly independent, 
or partially subject to their more civilised neigh- 
bours in the open Gountry. We may instance the 
Pahari of the Rajmalial hills on the banks of the 
Ganges, and from their locality westwards through 
all the races in the Tindhya Mils, the Meena, the 
Mhair, the Bhil, the Koli, southwards through 
the Gond races in Bustar and Gondwana. Amongst 
the Santal, the Gond, the Kond, Chenchwar, 
Souriah, the Yanady, the Irular, the Kurnmbar, 
the Beder, Kallar, to the Maleali or mountaineers 
in the south, an infinite succession of races and 
tribes, with customs and speaking languages 
differing greatly from the inhabitants in the plains, 
besides whom are numerous homeless races, as 
the Korava, Wadawar, Yerkalwar, and Pardi, 
The ancient Sanskrit writers give other names of 
ancient races with whom the Aryans came in con- 
tact in their advance to the Ganges, some of 
which cannot now be traced. 

DEIOPEIA PULGHELLA, an insect common 
in British India. It feeds on the kernel of the 
seed of Phyrostigma venenosum, which contains 
a poisonous principle, and the excrement of its 
larvse contains the poisonous principle of the bean 
[ unaltered. 

DEITY. See Allah; Bhagwan ; Deo; Deva ; 
Eswara ; Khuda. 

DEKA-CHANG, in Cachar and amongst; the 
Assamese, is a club-house for the grown-up young 
unmarried men of the tribes of the eastern frontier 
who reside there from adolescence. I’he Garo 
and tribes of Central India and Archipelago also 
follow this custom. It is a town-house or bachelor 
hall, like the choultry of the south of India. 

DElvHAN. India south of the Vindhya ramre 
and of the Nerbadda and Satpura, m termed the 
Peninsula by the British, but northern Hindus 
and :Hahomedans call it the Dakshana or Dekhan 
meaning south. At its broadest ])art, in lat. 22’’ 

N., it is 1200 miles across, but it tapers away 
towards the south, and in lat. 7^ 40' N, ends in 
Cape Comorin, the Indian Ocean wiishincj^ its 
western, and the Bay of Bengal its eastern shores 
A range of mountams runs along each side of tins 
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them and the soa, m their whole length from north 
to smith, a belt of low level land 'from Xdl to 60 
miles in broailtb. 1 hose two ranges are termed 


gods of the south of India there are manycireum- ' the Eiten“r w« , \Ti 
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spurs from the western range attain to GUUO and 
8000 feet above the level of the sea. The Western 
Ghats, on the side next the sea, at places sink pre- 
cipitously to the level belt below. The Eastern 
Ghats do not fall so abruptly ; but both ranges are 
covered with thick forests, through which a few 
passes lead from the coasts into the interior of the 
country, which is upraised by the mountains into 
table-lands from 1200 to 3000 feet above the sea, 
the general declivity of the land being from west 
to east. The Bombay and Madras armies are 
distributed over the Dekban, and branch out into 
adjoining provinces. Thus the Bombay Presidency 
has its troops in Gujerat, Cutch, and Sind on the 
north-west of the Peninsula; and the Madras 
troops hold British Burma, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Cochin. Though Dekhan signifies the 
south, as Poorub does the east, when applied to 
Bengal and its dependencies, at the present day 
the term is generally restricted to the Hyderabad 
and Dowlatabad provinces lying between Berar 
and the Kistna, and from the Syhadri or Western 
Ghats eastwards to Telingana. The Hindus and 
British in Northern India, however, make the 
Dekhan more extensive, and regard it as including 
all the southern table-land, supported as it were 
by a triangle formed l)y the Satpura or sub- 
Vindhya on the N., the Syhadri or Western Ghats 
on the west, and the Eastern Ghats on the cast, 
the Satpura range constituting the base of the 
triangle. The length from the Satpura range to 
Salem, and breadth from Mahabaleshwar to 
Sirguja, are about 700 miles. But if Chutia 
Nagpur be considered as part of this great table- 
land, it may be said to extend nearly 250 miles 
further in a N.E. direction, or about 950 miles in 
all. Its highest parts are those nearest the 
Western Ghats, and in the centre of Mysore. 
Mahabaleshwar, in lat. 18® N., and long.73® 45' E., is 
4700 feet ; the source of Kistna, 4500 feet ; source 
of Godavery, 3000 feet ; Poona, 1823 feet ; source 
of Manjera, 3019 feet; and the rivers rising in 
ravines between spurs of the Western Ghats, wind 
their way through Eastern Ghats across the 
Dekhan, the slope being in that direction. The 
plains of Nagpur, 1000 feet, slope to S.E., drained 
by Wain-Ganga, which falls into the Godavery. 
Hyderabad is 1800 feet ; Secunderabad, in lat. 17® 
20' N., lat. 78® 33' E., is 1837 feet. Beder, in lat. 
17° 53' N., long. 77° 36' E., is 2359 feet. From 
the Wain-Ganga the surface rises towards N.E., 
where Eypur, lat 21® 12' N., long. 81® 40' E., is 
1747 feet ; source of Mahanadi, 2111 feet. Nundi- 
drug, highest in Mysore, 4856 feet, slope from 
hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, 3000 feet ; E. 
to plains of Carnatic-Chitoor, 1100 feet; N. to 
plains of Gooty, 1182 feet ; and those of Bellary 
plains, 1600 feet; Gooty plains, 1182 feet; 
Cuddapali town, 507 feet ; and E. part of 
Cuddapah district, 450 feet. 

A great outburst of greenstone or trap rock 
covers all Berar from the Nerbadda to Bombay, and 
southwards through Nirmul to Naldrug ; between 
Naldrug and Beder, and for 100 miles north and 
south of Beder, are great hills of laterite. The 
area covered by trap in the Peninsula of India 
can be little less than 200,000 square miles. 
Except the hollow of the Looiiar lake, there is no 
trace of any crater in this volcanic region: 20 
miles to the east of Nirmul, and a fevf miles south 
of the mountains, hornblende slate occurs, resting 


on granite^ and quartz rock. The countries 
through which the Gatparba and the Malparba run, 
and the lower course of the Kistna, Bhima, and 
Tumbudra, and all about Kalladgi, Kurnool, and 
Cuddapah, are formed of strata of limestone and 
clay-slate. The granitic platform of the Dekhan, 
which intervenes between the Kistna and the 
Godavery, is intersected by numerous greenstone 
dykes, sometimes porphyritic, having for the 
greater part a direction from E. to W. The 
inhabitants of this great table-land region are 
nations speaking Gondi, Mahrati, Telugu, and 
Canarese ; and for 120 miles north-west from the 
town of Sadashipet, running on through Beder 
and Dangapura, the three last languages join, and 
the villages are styled Si-bliasha-basti, three- 
tongue towns. This mingling line is in the Hyder'- 
abad Dominions, a State in subsidiary alliance 
formed from out of the lands of the Gond, Teling, 
Mahratta, and Canarese races, Persian and Urdu 
or Hindustani being the court languages. 

Away on the N.W. of the Dekhan are the races 
speaking Konkani and Gujerati, to the N.E. are 
the Gond and the Uriya races, and the Kandh or 
Kondh. To the extreme south are races speaking 
Canarese, Tamil, and Maleala, none of all of 
whom, however, are reckoned as populations of 
Dekhan proper. Besides, there are several un- 
civilised savage or semi-savage races, as the Bhil 
and the Koli of the N.W., the Khancl, the Juanga, 
the Sowra of the N.E., the Ramusi of the Dau- 
latabad and Hyderabad provinces, the Dher, 
Mang, Mhar, Pariah, Holar, Eskar, who are mostly 
predial slaves, the Berud near the Kolhapur state, 
the Beder population in the Raichore Doab, the 
homeless wandering Wadara, Ui:>ara, Kathadi, 
Dumar, Korawa, Yerkala, Banjara, the cowherd 
and shepherd Dhangar and Kurubar, the hill and 
forest Badaga, Erular, Male iVi*asar. 

It was not till a.d. 1471 that the Mahomedans 
of the Dekhan extended their arms to the Northern 
Gircars. At this time the Uriya raja of what is 
now the Ganjam country, died without issue, and 
his adopted son, Mungul Rai, and his cousin 
Huraner(?) became competitors for the succession. 
During Mahmud’s time (in 1512), the Bahmani 
dominion was dismembered, and five Dekhani 
kingdoms set up. The country now known as 
the Northern Circars fell under the dominion of 
the Kutub Shahi state, whose capital was Go!- 
conda, near Hyderabad. That portion south of 
the Godavery became tributary without difficulty ; 
but Wistna Doe, or Gajapati, a powerful prince of 
Orissa, who ruled in Rajamundry and Chicacole, 
withheld submission, and it was not till a.d. 1571 
that his pretensions were lowered. The Northern 
Circars was occupied by the British in 1766. The 
British now rule over the Ceded Districts of 
Bellary, Cuddapah, and Kurnool, over the S. 
Mahratta country, part of ancient Daulatabad; 
and they have assigned to them all Berar. The 
Nizam holds Hyderabad; and a few small chiefs rule 
in the Central Provinces, in Gondwana, along 
the line of the Godavery, in Orissa, and near the 
Kistna river. — Elliot ; AnnL IncL Adm, xi. p. 243 ; 
RemieW^ Memoir^ 

DEKHANI HEMP is prepared from the Hibiscus 
caunabinus. It is also called Ambaree. Dekhani 
brown hemp of Bombay is from Grotalaria juncea, 
Linn. 

DELADA, in the Malegawa temple at Kaiuly, is 
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VDELAI LAMA. ■ , 

the most devoutly worshipped relic of tlieir religion 
which is possessed by the Buddhist nations of the 
East. Long before the Christian era, it was adored 
by the Buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, and was origi- 
nally deposited in the great temple of Jaganath, 
tiien a Buddhist foundation. Its first deposition 
in Ceylon w^as in the 4th century a.d. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon have a tradition that who- 
ever can succeed in retaining it must of necessity 
become the sovereign of the country. The Chinese 
traveller, Fa Hian, mentions amongst the precious 
relics worshipped in the 5th century by the Bud- 
dhists of Ladakh, a vase in which Buddha had spat, 
and one of his teeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by the king of Nakia, in Afghanistan, 
eastward of Ghazni. In an adjoining monastery 
the monks preserved the cuttings of his hair and 
nails. Fa Hian also describes a shadow of Buddha, 
which was shown to him at Nakia, but admits his 
inability to describe the process of its preserva- 
tion. — Tennanfs Ceylon^^ p. 1239, Bee Buddha. 

DELAI LAMA lives in the Bouddha L# mona- 
stery outside of Lhassa, and is believed to be the 
living incarnation of the deity. But there are 
" . . four or five subordinate incarnations in different 

parts of Tibet and Mongolia, objects of worship 
in the places where they reside, and by particular 
sects of Buddhists. In the centre of the Bouddha 
La is a building of four storeys, crowned by a 
dome covered entirely with sheets of gold.— 
Fergusson^ p. 312. 

BE L'HOSTE, Captain, an officer of the 
Bombay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde ; On 
the Kerhudda Eiver ; Journal of a March from 
Ahmaclahad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde ; Notes on 
the Meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut.-— Dr. 
Buisfs Cat ; Bom. Geo. Trans, i. p. 22. 

BELIMA HEBECAEPA, a creeper of Penang 
and Java. D. Sarmentosa, Lwn., a shrub with 
small white flowers in panicles ; grows in the 
southern parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
1000 feet— r/i'iiJ. p, 21 ; Eiddell; Voigt 
BELMI, also called Biiya, a family who over- 
threw the Samani. They were from the district of 
Mazenderan, in which their founder was a fisher- 
man. They seized the western provinces of 
Persia, seized on Baghdad and the person of the 
Idmlif, and ruled (a.d. 932-1055, a.h. 321-448) 
for 100 years over an extensive territory in his 
name. The Amir Azan, Delmi, built the dam 
called Band-i-Amir, the Bendamir of Europeans. 
— p. 272. See Bendamir. 

DELPHINIDiE, a family of mammals of the 
order Getacete, or the whale tribe, which live 
in the ocean. Amongst them are the whales 
tlie largest of creatures now existing ; also the 
dolphins, the porpoises, and the dugong. They 
have fe-Iike anterior extremities, the posterior 
extremities being absent, or rather their place 
supplied by a large horizontal caudal fin or tail. 
They have no hair on their skin, have no outer 
ear, and the bones of the neck are so compressed 
as to leave the animal without the appearance of 
a neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
]3hagoiis ; some are zoophagous, or animal-eaters, 
Seven species of cetaceans have been described 
from the Bay of Bengal, six of the family Bei- 
phimdse, the seventh belonging to the sperm 
whales, Physeteridse, and called Physeter (Euphy- 
sotes) simus. The family Belphinid^, or por- 
poises, has 5 genera and 14 species, viz. D( 


DELPHINIDA3. 

phiniis,^ 8 species ; Steno, 2 species; Neomeris, 
1 species; Platanista, 2 species; and Globio- 
cephalus, 1 species. The family Balsenidm, or 
whales, has 4 genera and 7 species, viz. 
Balsenoptera, 1 species ; Balsena, 4 species ; 
1 hyseter, 1 species ; and Phoemna, 1 species, 
bub-order Sirenia, herbivorous Cetacea, has 1 
genus, Halicore, and 8 species. 
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BELPHINiE. 

Neomeris phocenoicles, Gray, Delphinus inelas, Teo'ns. 
A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Pho<^na communis, Ph.^ Bondeletii, Willoiighhj/, 
Belphinus phpcjena, Zmn. Common porpoise. 

Grampus sakamata, Schlegel, Salcam kuzira, Japan. 
Found off the coast of Japan. 

G. Sieboldii, Naiso gata, Japan. A native of the 
coasts of Japan. 

G. macrorhynchus, black fish of the South Sea whalers ' 
inhabits the South Seas, 

Delphinaiiterus Peroijii, right whale porpoise of 
whalers. Is found on the Brazil bank, off tbe 
coasts of New Guinea, and the higher southern 
latitudes. It lives in large shoals, and its flesh is 
esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the beak, 
the pectoral fins, and under part of the body are 
white. 

Delphinus.— Seafaring people call the species of this 
genus bottle - nose, bottle - head, flounder - head, 
grampus, porpoise, sometimes even whale, and 
give the name of dolphin to the Coryphrena, a 
scomberoid fish which changes colour when dying, 

_ There are several species of Belphinus recognised. 

D. delphis. The dolphin attains a length of U to 10 
feet. Greek legends make it the fxiend and com- 
panion of man. 

D. orca, the grampus, measures 25 feet in length, and 
is 12 or 13 feet round. It is the most voracious of 
all the dolphin tribe, 

D, Heavisidii, hastated dolphin, the South Sea and 
Cape of Good Hope. 

B. obscurus, the dusky dolphin, inhabits the Southern 
Ocean and Cape of Good Hope, 

B, abusalam, Bed Sea. 

D. eutropia, Pacific Ocean and Ohili. 

B. Novje Zealandiffi, the New Zealand dolphin. New 
Zealand and Oa^e Gable. 

D. Forsteri, Forster’s dolphin, Pacific Ocean between 
N. Caledonia and Norfolk Island. 

B. Sao, inhabits AIadaga.scar, 

D. longirostris, Cape dolphin, about the Capo of Good 
Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

Steno Malayamis, Bolplfinus piumbeus, Dimumier, 
Cuvier; Belphinus Malayanus, Lessonajmd Cuvier: 

1 arainpimn Laut, Malay ; Bolphin venire roiix 
of Pans Musoiim. Inhabits the Malabar coast and 
coasts of Penang. It is numerous, and rather 
Jicavy m its movements, but is rarely caiitured* 
except by chance in the stake-nets. It eats .small 
nslios, Ciuiiea and Glyphisidon ccelestinus, (htvier 
b. frontaniis, inhabits the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
llataiMsta ttengeticft, Gmj/, Delphinus Sliaweusis; 
A/. ; JD, Gangcticus, Moxh. ; Platanista of riiny • 
Bauphme du Gange, F. Cuvier ; Sou-sou of India * 
Susa of Buffon. Inhabits tbe Indian seas, the* 
Ganges, and Irawadi. 

Halicore Bugmig, Trichechus dugong, GineL : Diigungus 
Indicus, Ham. ; Indian dugong, .Exp. ; Le diigSie*- 
dcs Indes, Fm Inhabits the shallows of the IndiaS 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where tlie water is not 
more than two or three fathoms deep. It docs not 
appear to frequent the land or the fresh water. Its 
flesh is delicate. The dugong was noticed as 
occuirmg in Ceylon by the early Arab sailoi*s, by 
Megaathenes (Fragm. ILx.) and rKlian, and Lub- 
sequently by the Portuguese. It is this creature 
which has given rise to the tales about mermaids, 
winch have till the present day occupied the world, 
and doubtless had their origin in the tales of the 
phytophagous, or idant- 

H. Indicus, Otven^ the Iffalay dugong, an inhabitant of 
the narrow seas of the Eastern iVTchipelago. 
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il. tabernacuH, Euppell, the dugong of the Red Sea, 
Las a feeble voice, and feeds on algse. It is about 
ten feet long. In February and Marcli, bloody 
battles occur between tiie males. Its fiesli, teeth, 
and skins are utilized. 

H. australis, manate of Dami>ier, white-tailed manate 
of Pennant. It is a native of the west coast of 
Australia. 

H. Indicus, F. Gwwer ; Trichechus dugong, Frxlehen; 
Halicore cetacea, Illeger ; Halicore dugong, Omier 
cqmd Baffles; Halicore tabernaculum, Mu2ypell; 
Dugungus Tiedemami apud 

Dugong of Buff on. [ Parampuan laut, Malay. 

Dugong, . , , Malay, I 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
nuites all the above, •which he says inhabits the 
Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, 
Sunda Islands, and New Holland. — Cat 3iam. 
2Ins, ; E. L €. Hartwig ; English Cyclopaedia^ 
p.^ 913; 3Ir. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. Jotmi. ; 
Tennant's Ceylon; Dr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. 
A.9. Soc. Journal of 11th December 1846. 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ranunculacese, of which several 
species, D. ajacis, D. Bnmonianum, D. consolida, 
D. glaciale, and D. Oliverianum, occur in India 
and the south of Asia. 

Delphinium ajacis, Linn. 

Larkspur, . , . . Eng. [ Na-furinan, . . Hind. 

Is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds agree 
with those of the stavesacre kind. — O'Sh. 

Delphinium Brunonianum, Cleg. 

Musk plant, . , . Eng. j Nepari, .... Panj. 

Grows in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 14,000 feet. 
Smells powerfully of musk. — Cleghorn's Panj. Bep. 

Delphinium glaciale, Hooker, of E. Nepal, is 
one of the most alpine plants in the world, groov- 
ing at an elevation of 17,000 feet. It is abundant 
in the valley of the Chomiochoo near Tungu, in 
Tibet, and exhales a rank smell of musk, — Hook. 

Delphinium pauciiiorum, 0\%. 

Judwar, Hind, of Bombay, | Nirbisi of Himalaya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, without poisonous 
properties. The beat comes from Jjahore. — O^Sh. 

Delphinium staphisagria, L,, the stavesacre 
nr lousewort, a biennial plant, native of the 
Levant, Tcneriffe, and Asia Minor. The powder 
taken internally acts as a violent cathartic and 
emetic. It is made into an ointment used for 
destroying vermin in the hair. The seeds intoxi- 
cate ^Bh.—0'Sh. p. 168. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was an 
ancient oracle and place of worship, in a cave of 
the eartli called Delphi, the word Del]>hi being , 
synonymous with Yoni. See Delphi ; Yavana. i 
DELUGE. 

Tufau, . Aeab., Tubk. I Diluvio, . . . It., Sp. 
Veberscliweinnmng, Ger. | , 

The deluge of the Old Testament was known to 
the Chaldcuans, the Aryan Hindus, the Parsees, 
the Hebrews, Christians, and Mahomedans. The 
last three religionists have their account of it in 
the 6th to the 9th chapter of Genesis, in which it 
is related how the Almighty, in consequence of the 
wickedness of mankind, brouglit a flood of rain 
for forty days on the earth, and destroyed all but ^ 
Noah, his wife, his sons, and their wdves, with i 
paii'S of all animals. ' 

The Ghaldeo-Babvlonian narrative of the event ^ 


is recorded in the great epic poem of the town of 
Uruk, three copies of which were made for the 
royal libra^, in the 8th century b.c., by order of 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, from a very 
ancient copy of it in the sacerdotal library of the 
town of Uruk, seemingly of the time of Abraham, 
The narrative follows with great exactness the 
same course as that of Genesis, which, in chapters 
vi, vii. viii. and ix., gives two different narratives. 
The cataclysm there noticed corresponds with the 
rising and overflow of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the middle of March to the end of May, and 26 
days later the Jehovist makes Noah leave the ark. 

Berosus, who had access to Babylonian records, 
says a god appeared to Xisuthros in a dream, 
prophesied a flood, and bade him bury sacred 
records in the City of the Sun at Sippara. The 
flood came, Xisuthros released birds to ascertain 
the state of the country, the occupants disem- 
barked, and recovered the interred records. 

The account which the Hindus have of the 
deluge is described in the Satapatha Brahmana 
of the Rig Yeda, also with variations in the 
Mahabharata, in the Bhagavata Parana, in the 
Agni Purana, and in the Matsya Purana. The 
first of these does not indicate who was the j)crson 
saved; the Mahabharata indicates Bralima, and the 
Puranas, Vishnu. The first of the Hindu accounts 
of this is found in the Satapatha Brahmana. In 
it the 7th Menu Vaivasata one morning caught 
a fish, which told him of the coming flood, and, 
on the advice of the fish, he built a ship, which 
he attached to the horn of the fish, sailed over 
the northern mountain, and attached it to a tree 
till the waters subsided, when he found all living 
things destroyed. 

The essence of the extract from the Agni Purana 
is this : — ‘ When ocean quitted his bounds and 
caused universal destruction by Brahmans command, 
Vaivaswata Menu (Noah), who dwelt near the 
Himalaya mountains, was giving water to the gods 
in the Kritmala river, when a small fish fell into 
his hand. A voice commanded him to preserve it. 
The fish expanded to an enormous size. Menu, 
with his sons and their wives, and the sages, with 
the seed of every living thing, entered into a 
vessel, which was fastened to a horn on the head 
of the fish, and thus they were preserved.^ In 
this fable the grand northern chain is given as 
that to which the abode of the great patriarch of 
mankind approximated. 

In the Puranas it is not Menu Vaivasata, the 
7th Menu, whom the divine fish saves from the 
deluge, but Satyavrata, the king of the Dasya,the 
man "who loves justice and truth. The Bhagavata 
Purana says, ‘ In seven days, said Vishnu to 
Satyavrata, the three worlds shall be submerged.^ 

The West Iranians, now represented by the Par- 
sees, had a knowledge of a deluge, in which Yima, 
the father of the human race, was warned by 
Alniramazda to hedge in a square garden (vara), 
and cause the germs of men, beasts, and plants 
to enter it, in order to escape annihilation. 

The Greeks had two legends as to deluges, one 
connected with Ogyges, king of Bceotia, the 
other the Thessalian legend of Deucalion, wlio, 
by the advice of Prometheus, built a coffer, which 
floated at the mercy of the waves, and after ten 
days strandecl on Mount Parnassus. The former 
seems connected with a rise of the lake Gupais ; 
the latter seems to relate to the whole earth. 
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DElfAYAND. 

1 recorded ia the historic 

books _ot China, as haring occurred B.C. 2357 in 
the reign of the emperor Yao, seems to have been 
occasioned by a rise of the Hoang-ho, a local 
event loiig subs^uent to the fully historic periods 
of Egypt and Babylon. The date of the com^ 
pletion of the works undertaken by the minister 
lu, to repair the damage done by this flood, lies 
between b.c. 2278 and 2062. 

DEMAVAND, in lat. 85° 50' K, long. 52° E. 
a lofty peak on the Elburz range, between Irak 
Ajami and M^andaran. A high road leads from 
leheran by the town of Demavand to Ask, the 
capital of the district of Laurijan. The hot baths 
ot Uemavand are situated in this locaUty, at Garm- 
sair, near Garm-ab. They are two in number : one, 
the tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the light bank of the river. It 
rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 feet 
by 20 and about 3 feet in depth, formed by 
deposit from the spring, which gushes up with 
great force m the centre of the basin, together 
with a conaderable amount of gas. The water 
contains plphur, iron, soda, and magnesia. The 
other spring, which is situated about two miles 
tether down the valley, and on the mountain of 
Ue^vand, IS so intensely hot (148°), that the 
water has to be conducted through cannig for 
soine distance before it is collected in an artificial 
basin, in which the patients bathe. This water 
contains magnesia, iron, and sulphur in much 
larger propo^ons. Near Ask there is also a 

impregnated with 
iron. From Ask a road leads down to the town 
ot Amil, but It IS extremely dangerous, lives being 
lost annuaUy from mules and their riders falling 
over the precipice, along the face of which it runs^ 
Demavand bears N. 65° E. of Teheran, ablTTo 
miles distant, and its pale lofty summit forms a 
magnificent pyramid as it shoots up from the high 
The cone of Demavand Is 

nunjer of ridges, which run from the summit to 
the *base, leaving between them deep ravines filled 
in general with snow and ice, beneath which lies a 
mass of fiebns fallen from the upper part of the 

mountain is 21,620 
leet. The cone terminates in a crater about 85 
yards in diameter, which is nearly surrounded bv 

UiLilLIEIuS. Grecian kin^s, successorci nf i 

tbr™’ '“n” ll.~ W~ee 

this name.— Demetnus i., surnamed Soter, b.c 

s““amed Nicator, b.c. 147 ■' 
wenUo E^vn+^^d^nT ®«*i>o«ty for believing, 

to sjiSjSSft "* ““ 

DEMON^^^’ Saligrama. 

■. ; 

i® ^i’served amongst all the 
<iirected to^ appeasi 
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aeities. In the Dekhan, the deified sage Vithoba 
shteS f P^^ders are extenively wor- 

d^itrff divinities. Byroba, the local 

ntkLn ^ worshipped in the 

shthTrds Kandoba, the doifik hero of 

in the Dplrha^^**^*^® every Hindu village 

tA v + 1 ® ® circle of large stones, sacred 

to Vetal a demon-god of the non-Aryan rTces 

MllS ^ ’^sie-gorbeinas 

c^ed Bakshasa of giant bulk, terrible teeth, v^^ho 
feast oii dead bodies ; andtheEakshasais recognised 
byAryanandnon-Aryan. Thebhoot,acknowledgS 
all over India, more resembles the ghost of Europe. 
The Rev. Dr Caldwell, in his woFk on the devil- 
lias shown how continu- 
ously the people of India are making new deities 

s. Gn the left bank of the stream, at the 


of unesiiacles or saya of iiiflpfini^A i Vlt A- - ^ 


i — 1'"® Stream, at the 

village of Assaye, at which Sindia’s artillery was 

K is M ^ I’^^eath 

which 18 the tomb of an ofiicer who fell during the 

battle, and his spirit is punctually worshipped by 

pLt»®y®°S^® neighbourhood. Sir Bartll 

Irere fomd an order m existence at Government 
House, Dapoone, handed down by each non- 
officer, for the native sentry on 
guard, to present arms if a cat or dog, jackal or 
or left the house or crossed near his 
beat during certain hours of the night, because it 
^ former governor, who was still 

rX^ Tht l^^'lest of 

1 I®' ,^^?'“PaHy, one of that Eeddi 

r Eave founded small principalities along 

Hyderabad. He had led a turbulent life, and re- 
tained to the last much of the spirit of his youth. 
At the close of that year an outbreak of cholera 

^Mch the people 
attributed to the spirit of Wanpai-ty, and they 
rn^e a clay image of him, riding on In elephant^ 
and placed near him the clay image of a Brinjari 
and worshipped all with the Mahabali sacrifice’. 

In India, the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian Nights, 
amongst the Mahomedans. In 
oind,^ the Jan resembles the Pwecca, or Fuck of 

‘^1 ^*^® hills is wayward 

Md _ often morose, but not necessarUy maliAant 
He is described as dwarfish, with large eyef and 
covered with long hairs, and often "changes to 

the form of a camel, goat, or other animal. On 
meeting a Jan, it is essential not to be alarmed 
' to use civil language. The Jan can becmiie the 
servant of man, and work hard. * 

'^®ep-rooted belief in devils and in demon- 
laoal possession was proved by the mnrtniw 

f'’?'^“ee® of India for the 
year 1865, frorn wJncli it appears that in 

relatives of the deceased would assign 

spiritfndZIs -itcEcraft, efil 

In Ceylon is a class of demigods, who iinder 

watereTnd dwS*^'^°/i f PP°®®'^ “Eabit the 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount Mem -nifl 

who are distinguished not only for gentS a 

henevolence, but even by a vo.Ioration for teddha 

i®“® ®®*’’‘®^' Hansmigrations was 


who is 


DEMON. 


DEMOK 


accordingly invoked for its removal ; and others, 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to be 


alholde or gobelynd The powers which the bhoot 
and pret exercise are the following : They take 


propitiated before the arrival of any event over possession of a corpse, and speak through its 
which their pernicious influence might otherwise mouth ; they exhibit themselves in the form 
prevail. ^ Hence, on every domestic occurrence, as which they possessed when living; they enter 
well as in every domestic calamity, the services of into a living man, and cause him to speak as they 
the Kattadia or devil-priests are sought, and their please ; sometimes they afflict him with fever or 
ceremonies performed, generally with observances various other diseases ; sometimes they assume 


so barbarous as to be the most revolting evidence 
still extant of the uncivilised habits of the Sin- 
ghalese. Especially in cases of sickness and danger 
the assistance of the devil-dancer is implicitly 


the forms of animals, and frighten people by 
suddenly vanishing in a flash of Are ; sometimes, 
remaining invisible, they speak in whispers. A 
bhoot has been known to come to fisticuffs with a 


relied on. An altar, decorated with garlands, is man, and to carry a man off and set him down in 
erected within sight of the patient, and on this an a distant place. It is even said that women are 
animal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrificed for sometimes found with child by bhoots. 
his recovery. Another kind of demon-worship in The Jain Shastras teach a different doctrine in 
Ceylon is a debased form of Hinduism, where the regard to spirits from that which is taught by the 


priest or Kapua is the performer. 


Puranas. They assert that there are eight kinds 


Mr. Forbes, in the Eas Mala (p. 378), says the of Vyuntur Deo, and eight of Wan-Yyuntur Deo, 
bhoot and pret of Gujerat are believed to reside who reside below the earth. Each of these has 
in the place where funeral piles are erected, in two Indra, or sovereigns, ruling respectively the 
trees which are not used for sacrificial x:)urposes, northern and southern regions, and who are in 
such as the tamarind and the acacia, in desert colour black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
places, at the spot where a death has occurred, or Wan-Vyuntur Deo appear upon earth, w^here they 
at cross-roads, — for which reason people set at possess the bodies of men, exhibit themselves in 
these places food for the use of the bhoot. He is various shapes, and perform many strange feats, 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe of whence their common name of Kootohiilee (or 
his throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of a surprising) Deo. Below them reside the Blmwiiii- 
iieedle, and he is continually thirsty enough to putee Deo, who also sometimes appear on earth, 
drink twelve gallons of water. The watchmen of Below these, again, are the Narkina or infernal 
Wuroon Deo, however, are stationed wherever spirits. Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
there is water, to prevent the bhoot from drink- kinds of ‘ Deo of splendour’ reside, the sun, moon, 
ing, and the thirst is therefore as continual as it stars, and others. Above them, in twelve Deo 
is intense. The bhoot feed upon all kinds of Loka, the Deo who ride in chariots dwell; these, 


ing, and the thirst is therefore as continual as it stars, and others. Above them, in twelve Deo 
is intense. The bhoot feed upon all kinds of Loka, the Deo who ride in chariots dwell; these, 
refuse. The goblin of the best; class— -he, that is sometimes drawn by their own desire, or corn- 
to say, whose funeral ceremonies have been duly pelled by charms, appear in the world, but they 
performed, but who has been debarred from do harm to no one. Above them are nine classes 
liberation by his own intense affection for of Grivek, and five of Unootur Vimani. They 


earthly objects — is called a ‘ Poorwuj Deo,’ and 
resides in his own house or in a sacred fig-tree. 


are of great power, and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity and 


The Poorwuj Deo, like the Etruscan Lar, or the righteousness are born again in these classes of 
Grecian hero, is regarded as hovering about his upper or lower Deo, bub the sinner is not born in 
former abode, averting dangers from the inhabit- them. Of old, a man who liad performed the rite 
ants, and bestowing blessings upon them. He of ‘ Uthum ’ by fasting for three days, acquired 


frequently appears in the character of a serpent, 
and is then treated with great respect by the 


inmates of the house near which he resides. It call 


the power of calling the Deo to him ; but now, it 
is said, these Deo never visit the earth at any one’s 


is a common belief in Gujerat that serpents are 
always to be found wherever a hoard is buried, 


In Gtijerat, where people wish to 'prevent the 
removal of a jungle tree, they paint a trident upon 


and that these are the bhoot of the deceased it with vermilion, or, if that be inconvenient, 
owners, w^ho have remained upon earth from throw down a number of stones at the root of the 


affection to their wealth. The Arabian Jin also 


Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to 


frequents cross-roads; and the fairies of the | add a stone or two to the heap, believing the 


Scottisli lowlands carry bows made of the ribs 
of a man buried where three lairds’ lands meet, 
as in A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act iii. 
sec. 2): 

‘ Damned spirits all, 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial.’ 

* Desert places ’ in Gujerat correspond ex- 
actly with the ‘ dry places ’ roTrm), 

assigned to the evil spirits in Matthew xii. 43, 


place to be the residence of a bhoot. If stones 
are nob easily procurable, a bit of old I'ag is 
thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and evex'y one 
who passes by follows the example once set. 
They call the spot the ‘ Eag-uncle’s.’ In places 
where trees are scarce, these ‘ uncles ’ are very 
common, and people are much annoyed with the 
dread of touching them. The xrame ‘ uncle ’ is 
given to the bhoot by women as a term of respect. 


Imke xi. 24. The custom of placing food for Men are less superstitious. Similarly, whenever 


spirits is very general throughout the world. In 
the dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by 


in any place there is a hillock or mound upon 
which a few stones have been piled one above the 


Kichard Pynson in 1403, among the superstitions other, every passer-by considers himself bound to 
then in use at the beginning of the year, the add a stone to the heap, considering that the spot 
following is mentioned: ‘ Alle that take hede to is the residence of some Deo, and that if any one 
dysmai dayes, or use nyce observances in the raise a little temple there his house will fioiirisli. 
newe moone, or in the newe yeere, as setting of Such monuments are also set xxp in places where 
mete or drynke by nigh to on the benche to fede a person has been slain or wounded. Cairns of 
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tliis Idnd 
dead, — 


DEFAR. . ; 

frequently connect-ed witli tlie 


DEO, 


> j' ‘ On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

'f I' ■ 

I — Ecisamala, Hindu An7ial% ii. pp. 379, 387 ; 

Brand's Hmdji Annals^ ii. p. 878. See Amnia ; 
Delnvar; Devils ; Devil-WorsMp, 

DENAR, a coin of TurMsli Arabia. It is tbe 
,ijb| denarius of the Romans. Dirhem is the drachma, 

- ; ; and Falus (in the singular) is the follis of the 

■ 4,/ Romans (Ouseley’s Travels, ii. p. 490), The 

^ . denarius was reduced by Augustus Csesar from 

I I 90 to 60 grains, and by Constantine to 40 grains. 

■' J — Prinsep ; /. B, A. Sept. 1882, 

j ' DENDENG. Malay, Jerked beef ; animal 

j : muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the sun, 

nearly the only mode of curing fiesh in the Archi- 
■J , I pelago. Dendeng is made of the fiesh of deer, 

:j oxen, and buffaloes, and by the Chinese of that 

* , ; of the wild hog. It is a considerable article of 

’ ■' ' native trade . — CrawfurWs Diet, p. 120, 

' DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants of the 

“ ' <■ natural order Orchiacese, which occur in south- 

;; eastern Asia and Australia. 

album, densiflorum, I macrostachyum. 

aggregatum. deniidaus. Paxtonii. 

alpestre. filifome. i pendulum, 

aureiim. formosum. i luerardi. 

barbatulum. flavum. I pulchellum. 

bicameratuni. Gibsonii. pumilum. 

Cambridgeamim. graminifoHum, iJiirpiireum. 

candidum, heterocarpum. ramosissimum. 

calceolus. Heyneauum, secundum, 

ccerulescens, humilis. stuposum. 

clavatum, Jenkinsii. sulcatum, 

crumenatum. Jerdonianum. teretifolium. 

chrysanthum. longioornu. 

The most interesting of the air-plants on the 
Tenasserim coast is a dendrobium, the flowers of 
which are white, with a yellow lip, three or four 
inches in diameter, and exquisitely fragrant. The 
plant blossoms in March, but it flowers to the 
close of October, and may be seen whitening 
under the emerald foliage of the groves nearly 
six months of the year. The Burmese call it the 
silver flower. 

Dendrobium Geraia. 

Shih-lmh, , . . Cum. j Hwang-ts’au, , . Chin. 

This Chinese species of dendrobium grows on 
stones.— S??iM ; Mason. 

DENDROGALAMUS GIGANTEUS, Alimro, 
of Malacca and adjacent islands ; one of the 
mightiest of all bamboos.— F. Mueller. 

DENDROCALAMUS HAMILTONII, Nees, 
ascends the Himalayas from 2000 to 6000 feet 
and rises 60 feet high. Its young shoots are edible! 
— Bra^idis ; Kurz ; V. Muelle 7 \ 
DENDROOALAMUS STRICTUS. Nees. 

Bambup stricta, Moxb. f B, pubescens, Lodd. 

B. verticellata, Bottler. j Nastus strictus, Smith. 

Male bamboo, « » Eno, | Sadhanapu veduru, , Tel. 

The male bamboo has nearly solid stems, and is 
much in use for spear-shafts, building purposes, 
and many other uses. It is absent from Ceylon 
except in a cultivated state. It is very general 
throughout the Madras Presidency, on the dry 
slopes of the mountains up to 8000 feet elevation. 

It is common in Bombay, Bengal, and Burma 
and extends to Singapore and Java, It flowers 
frequently, Colonel Beddome believes every year 
and does not die down after flowering.— 
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DENDROGALAMUS TULDA. Nees. 

Bambi^a tulda, j Peka bans, Pia bans, Hind. 

Tuldabans, , , . Beng. | Bashine bans, . . ,, 

^ The common bamboo of Bengal. Its tender 
shoots are used as pickles. 

DENDBOCITTA RHEA, a pleasingly coloured 
rufous tree magpie, of all India. 

^ DENDROCYGNA, a genus of water -fowl, 
known in India to sportsmen as the wdiistling 
duck. They are common to the northern and 
southern hemispheres. See Aves ; Birds. 

DENDROPHID/E, a family of harmless snakes, 
consisting of the following genera : — 

Gonyosoma oxycephalum, Buie, Andamans, Assam, 
Pegn, Mergui. 

G. gramineum, Gunth., Khassya. 

G. rjnnatum, Gray, Khassya. 

Dendrophis pictus, Gmel, Bengal, Assam, Andamans, 
Arabia, Pegu, Malacca. 

Rhodoplenron, Schl., Amboyna. 

Ohrysopsoelea ornata, Skato, Sliang-liai, Malacca. 

The Dendrophis genus is common, known as 
tree-snakes, the name being from tbe Greek, 
Dendrort, a tree, and Ophis, a serpent. They are 
also called whip-snakes. 

DENGI is the common passage and ferry boat 
on the river Ganges. It is a comfortless rickety- 
looking boat, and dangerous to travel in. Caught 
by the bore even in the middle of the river, if 
crowded, the dengis are swamped. The punsui 
is a light and fast boat, longer, broader, and ‘ 
sharper than tbe dengi, and more comfortable. 

DENGUE, fugitive and erratic epidemic 
rheumatism. This disease, when it first ap- 
peared in the British West India Islands, was 
called the dandy fever, from the stiffness and coii- 
g}raint which it gave to the limbs and body. The 
Spaniards of the neighbouring islands mistook the 
term for their word Dengue, denoting prudery, 
which might also well express stiffness, and hence 
the term Dengue became at last the name of the 
disease.;.' ■ 

^ pENKENACOTTA, the finest forest in the 
fealem collectorate of the Madras Presidency. It 
contains sandal-wood and acha-wood. — Cons. Pep. 

DENMARK, a kingdom in the north of Europe. 
Tranquebar was the first possession of the Danes in 
India. It was purchased by them from a raja of 
ianjore. They also held Serampore in Bengal, 
oil Coromandel coast, Eddova 
and Kolchery on the Malabar coast, and other 
forts and fiactories. On the 22d February 1845, 
lor A125,000 sterling, Denmark ceded, by treaty 
all Its Indian possessions at Balasore, Tranquebar, 
^^^^^^oderick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

, 1 ^ name given by Mr. Hodgson to a 

border tribe between Nepal and the Bhot country, 
bee Chepang ; Haiyu. 

CEO, Dev, Deva, Dewa. Saksk. A cod, a 
deity ; hence Deivalai or Dowal, a house of idols, 
a teiMie, a pagoda. It is the Zeus of the Greeks 
ana ileus of the Eoman-s, and is possibly the 
ongmal of the name of Siva, often called Seo, 
blieo, Shev, or bheb ; Devi is a goddess. Deo is 
also used to designate a demon", an idol, genii, 
giant, a spirit, shade, or ghost, and a hobgoblin. 
Hie villag^ tutelary deity or Dehwar of Hindu- 
stan, the Gramadevn, of S. Indus, has a portion 
ot grain set apart at each harvest. It is commonly 
represented by a shapeless stone, but has distinct 
names, asBhum-sen, Kateswari, Hanwat, lTa,ri Ram. 

In his concluding letter on Gomparaiive Philo- 
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logy, Professor Spiegel illustrates from that source j Bardwan to Dumva Ghat, in Behar. Granite, 
the Inclo-Germanic notions of the deity. Deva, j syenite, and gneiss, traversed by greenstone dykes. 
Sanskrit, Latin Deus, denotes shining, glittering. ' : .1 .. . 

It is an appellative, and occurs in the plural as 
often as in the singular ; whence it has justly been 
inferred that even before their separation the Indo- 
Germans were polytheists ; likewise Bhaga, the 
distributor, is used also in the plural. W elLattested 
names of deities are connected with Deva. Dyaiis 
is heaven; Apam napat, aquarum nepos, is the 
generative power residing in the waters. See 
1) ell war ; Demon ; Devil. 

DEO, seat of the Deo rajas, one of the most 
ancient families of Behar, in the Aurangabad sub- 
division, Gaya district. They trace their descent 
from the Ranas of Udaipur (Oodeypore). Pour 
generations of unswerving loyalty to the East 
India Company and the Queen Empress have been | 
rewarded by liberal grants of land and villages ; 
and Sir Jai Frakasli Singh, K.C.S.I., received the 
title of ^laharaja Bahaclur, wdth a Knight Com- 
mandership of the Star of India, for his services 
in 1857. It is the seat of a famous temple, at 
wdiich thousands of people congregate twice a year, 
to hold the Oh’hat festival in honour of the sun- 
god. — Bnp. Gaz, 

DEOBAKD, from Deo -ban, a sacred grove ; 


small town in Saharunpiir district, N.W. Provinces, 
of the vSame name. Half a mile from the town is a 
small lake, the Devi-kund, whose banks are covered 
with temples, ghats, and sati monuments, which 
are much frequented. Deoband is of Hindu origin, 
with a legendary history of 3000 years. The 
Pandava are said to have passed their first exile 
within its precincts. The fortress was one of the 
earliest to fall before the Musalman saint, Sklhr- 
Masaud Ghazi. A religious assembly takes place 
yearly in a neighbouring wmod.^ — Imp, Gaz. 

DEODAR. Hind. The Cedrus deodara, Loti- 
doa, is a valuable timber tree in the forests of the 
N.W. Himalaya under the Panjab Government, 
and in the Feudatory States of Jummu and Kash- 
mir, in the Liawa and Uj divisions, on tlie banks 
of the Cbenab, •Vidth the Bhutna, tlio IMarru Ward- 
wan,' the Jhelum below Bar;imula, also the 
Kishenganga. The cones of the deodar are 
identical with those of the cedar of Lebanon ; 
the deodar has generally longer and more pale 
bluish leaves and weeping branches, but these 
characters seem to be unusually developed in Eng- 
lish gardens, for several persons, well acquainted 
with tlie deodar at Simla, when asked to point it 
out in the Kew Gardens, have indicated the cedar 
of Lebanon ; and when shown tlie deodar, declare 
that they never saw that plant in the Himalaya. 
Deodar is also applied to the Ohickrassia tabu- 
laris and Jimiperiis excelsa ; and in Kulu and on 
the Beas, deodara is applied to ihe Ciipressus 
torulosa and the Sethia Indica. — Hooker's Him. 
JoKT. ii. p. 41. 

DEO-DHANGA, or holy hill, is a peak in lat. 
87"^ E., upwards of 29,000 feet high ? l)eo-dhanga 
and MoimtEverest, 29,002, are about 100 milesN.E. 
of Khatinandu; both are midway between Gosain- 
than and Kangchim. — Be)ig. /I.'**. aSVjc*. Jour. 1856. 

DEO-GHANTA. Hind. Sacred metal bells. 

DEOGHUR, or jByjnatli, is a small town in the 
zilla of Birbhum, famous for its temples, visited 
every year by tliousands of pilgrims from the 
North-West Provinces of India. It is situated in 
the great table-land winch extends from near 


are the prevailing rocks around. Veins of Head 
ore, partly pure, partly in the state of galena or 
sulphuret, traverse the principal copper vein at 
right angles. Both have been analyzed, and found 
of remarkable richness. The nearest coal is forty 
miles off ; the nearest point on the river wli ere the 
ore could be shipped for Calcutta is sixty, the 
road being tolerable all the way. The copper 
might in all likelihood be separated from the 
malacMte by stamping and washing. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad, is about 12 
miles from Aurangabad, in the Dekhan ; is a 
scarped rock of considerable height, with a road- 
way leading up through the rock. Its position is 
commanding, and from the most ancient times 
was a stronghold of the rulers in that part of 
India. The name seems to have been sometimes 
wiitten Deogiiur. Ala -ud- Din, nephew and 
general of Jalal-ud-Din, in a.d. 1204 swmpt across 
the Nerbadda and captured Deogiri, and besides 
money and jewels, obtained the cession of Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and the raja was further to 
pay tribute annually. Ala-ud-Din, on his return, 

I was met by his uncle, Sultan Jalal - ud - Din 
! Khilji, whom ho assassinated, 1295, as he was 
I patted on the cheek, and then ascended the throne. 

I Subsequently he invaded and conquered Gujerat, 

1 and took its beautiful rani, Kamala Devi, into his 
I household. About a.d. 1300 he repulsed an 
invasion of the Moghuls under Kataliagh Khan. 
In A.D. 130S ha captured the fort of Chittore, but 
was Immediately recalled to check an invasion of 
the Moghuls, whom he repulsed a third and fourth 
time in 1305 and 1306. In 1306 he sent Malik 
Kafur, his general, a eunuch, and who had been 
the slave of a merchant at Cambay, to chastise the 
raja of Deogiri, which Kafur efected, and also 
subdued the Mahrattas. In a.d. 1309 Malik 
Kafur captured Warangal, then the capital of 
Telingana. In 1810 he reduced Belal-Deo, raja 
of the Karnatic, with whom the Belal dynasty 
ended. He overran the whole of the eastern 
provinces as far as Ramisseram, opposite Ceylon, 
where he erected a mosque to commemorate his 
victories ; and in A.D, 1311 he returned to Dehli^ 
laden with plunder. In 1312 he despatched Kafur 
a second time to punish Ram Deva, king of 
Deogiri, and son of the former Ram Deo, who was 
put to death, and the kingdom annexed. He 
next carried his arms over all the Mahratta terri- 
tory and the Karnatic, and soon after died.~ 
Briffcfs Nizam. See Dowlatabad. 

DEO-KORA, the household god of the Garo 
race. It is a small beii-metal dish with embossed 
figures, hungup in the house and worshipped, and 
sacrifice offered. See Deo-Glianta. 

BE GLEE, in Rajputana, in lat. 25° 54^ N., 
and long. 74° 53' E., is the headquarters of the 
Ilaraoti and Tonk political agency, comprising the 
states of Bundi, Kotah, Tonk, Jhallawur, and 
Shahpura. It is 57 miles S.E. from Nasseerabad. 

DEO MUNNI? sacred beads of Assam. 

DEOOLA are temples sacred to Jaganath ; 
they rise from the foundation in a gradual slope 
like a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of Garuda 
on the pinnacle. These temples, made of brick, 
are ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only 
one room. The \yor(i is Deo-alaya, the House of 
God. 
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DBO-PANI. 


DESERTS. 


DBO-PANI, a stream which falls into the Kosai, and increase, diminish, or completely melt 

Brahnia Kund • I ^iwnir nTOin/v +1-.^ xi. . .jA 'i .v 


BEO PATTAN, a district in tlia SAT. of India, rainy season. 

.. J.1. ^ I .1* . _ J -1 1 -r-r 


away, owing to the action of the stream in the 


ill which was the temple of Somanath taken by 
Ma.hmnd of Ghazni in 1024. 


_ BEBEAH. Him Bhera, Mahr. A wood of 
the htagpnr forests, of great strength : the average 


rT-pAon A vTrT -n • xi r. t. i v i Auxeisoa, oi great sDrengtii ; the average 

BEOPBAYAG, a village m the Garhwal dis- logs are from 64 to 104 feet Iona* and from 2 
trict of the RW. Provinces, in lat. 30° 8' K, and to 3 feet in girth. It has a windIn-Tmid ^ it 
long. 78° 39' E., at the confluence of the Alaknanda w^ere, netted grain, from which, as "well as the 
and the Bhagirathi, and 2266 feet above sea-level, extraordinary toughness of its ’fibres butchers 
The united stream takes the name of the Ganges, invariably use it for choBnino* blocks? 
and the point of junction forms one of the five Sanhey. *3 • P 

sacred halting -places in the pilgrimage which BERI, a dialect of the Persian language, which 
Hindus make to Himachal. The village is perched is used by the Zoroastrians in Persia ; it 'is not the 
100 ■ feet above the water’s edge, on the scarped Zend. It is also described as an ancient dialect of 
Bide of a mountain, which rises behind it to a Persian spoken at Balkh, but also as the modern 
height of 800 feet. The great temple of Rama Persian tongue. It is derived from the Parsee 
Chandra, built of massive uncemented masonry, which displaced the rougher Pehlevi thouf^h 
stands upon a terrace in the upper part of the Pehlevi is still used in the sacred writings at 
town, and consists of an irregular pyramid, capped Sherwan. 

by a white cupola with a golden ball and spire. BES, Besa. Sansk. In Rohilkhand, the Bes is 
Religious ablutions take place at three basins, the cleared villages on the borders of the Terai ; in 
excavated in the rock at the point of junction of the Himalayan regions it means the plains of 
the holy streams. w.-xi. At Tir.t .. ^ 


.t n , n. . Hindustan. With the Mahrattas, it means the 

BEURA IS the tribe of the Sarohi princes, country between the Syhadri and Balaghat hills, 
chiefs ox Abu and Sarohi. It is a branch of the the Karnatic and the Godavery river* it also 
ChauhanEajputs, whose cradle issaid to be on the means any plain, open, or ohampa<me ’country, 
summit of Abu,whence they spread over the regions In the Dekhan it is used to signify a champao-no 
sktomg the AravaUi to Ajmir, establishing many country. Of the words derived from it and^its 
minor principalities, as Nadol, Jhalor, and others, other applications, Bes is a native country * 
long before the Rahtor of Jodhpur had set foot in Besmukh and Bespande are Mahratta revenue 
Maroo, but were yet enjoying all the pomp of officers; Besai, a superintendent of a district; 
royalty m ^e splendid city of Kanaiij. Sarohi, Besastha,Besath or Beshasth, a Mahratta Brahman* 
Abu, and Ohandravati then appertained to the Par-desi, a foreigner. ’ 

Pramara race; nor was it until the thirteenth BESERTS of Asia, biaban of the Persians, and 
century that the uncle of Kana Beo, prince of Chnl of Turkestan. A chain of deserts extend from 
Jhalore, treacherously obtained possession of the the Canary Islands in the Atlantic Ocean to the 
former with its dependencies, by the slaughter of Yellow Sea, crossing Africa and Arabia, through 
the I ramara race. The city, now the residence parts of Central Persia, Seistan, Korasan, Afghan- 
of the Beora princes, is comparatively of modem istan, and Baluchistan, onwards to the east of the 
elate, the ancient Sar<^i l;^ng behind a second ludus, into Rajputana ; and the link, broken by the 
range of inountams. The Rahtor and Beora are Himalaya, is found in the great sand sea of the 
the bravest of the Rajput races. Acbilgarh, or Gobi. They are mostly uninhabitable, from the 
the mmmveable castle, is the name of the fortress absence of water and the intense heat, but have 

ii- occasional oases of rich vegetation, where water 
pp. oy, o7 ; Annals of Mewar. b. 334. SBmicrs ni'nnr TvTiU rp: «... -i. ,, 


pp. 39, 57 ; Annals of Mewar^ p. 334. ’ 

BEORHI. Hind. A threshold, a household 


flings occur, or where the Nile, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the Indus, and their affluents enridi 


xv T T -r 7 j* — „ — , ’ i/iie iiiuus, auu tiieir atnuents enrich 

the household of a person of rank, generally of a the country. To the westward the seas of sand 
Mahomedau noble answering to the Bab of the of the African and ASr^asles are llZ 

foot ofthe thlon^P^ level of the 

^ Tairnpr • ^ c ..I, , °eean. To the eastward of the rich tract in Persia 

”;ee- Deoshi, the Kerman, Seistan, Chinese Tartary, and Mommlia’ 

DEOTS^"Tan-falt®M°°°^' series of plateaux, h^n^ 

• ^4 * f D f, or table-land adjom- from 8000 to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation ® 
mg that of Balti. It and the Balti table-land fom The Sasferni)e\'erl npir T'<hi n ’ i 

herbaceous species as its plants. It is a thinly- been the Pharaoh who 
inhabited steppe, 18,000 feet above the sea-IevJl, Sof^Joseph 

^ The i)mri of Arabia extends from where the 
BE PAYVA n -it "^^^ch the Euphrates in the north 

BPRA RTTT f TT n ? to near the coast of Hadramaixt in the south It 

DERA BULLU, a small temtory^m the Koueu is continued between Svria and the 

inlLo®^?R" »rh, lW, answers to Chur S“lta Sie 

aRuviark?Xch“ierSly^toelL b^ks”^^^ andtftT®"'^"® “ "whiter 

such rivers as the Gunduk, the Ganges, and the the BedounnTplsSl '’ttf 
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tlie hot season the sun pours down its heat in 
luiopposed fierceness. That part miscalled the 
Syrian desert by Europeans, was the Arabia Deserta 
of Ptolemy, and is now known as A1 Hammad 
That in the neighbourhood of Damascus is called 
Badiyah us Sham. 

The Desert of Syria lies between Mesopotamia 
and the coast region of Syria and its southern part, 
Palestine. It is a great chalk plateau, about 1800 
feet above the sea, bounded on the west side by 
a great depression. 

Desert (f Kharazm, — Between the Caspian and 
the Oxus is a desert tract of firm gravel, broken 
into undulations, and covered with a rich pasture 
of aromatic herbs, and water is found in some of 
the hollows on its surface. It is known as the 
desert of Khiva or Kharazm, also as the Regan, 
and from June to September is liable to destruc- 
tive hot winds, in which man and beast perish, 
even the hardy camel perishing miserably. The 
Baluchi call this wind Julo, the flame, also Bad-i- 
Simoom, or the poison wind. There is great heat 
of skin, quickly ending in death. The aj)proach of 
the wdiid is ushered in by an oppressive calm in 
the air, and a degree of heat that affects the eyes ; 
the precaution then adopted by travellers is to 
cover themselves over, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. Pottinger says (Travels, p. 136) that any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate the deleterious 
effects of the Bad-i-Simooin on the human body. 

The Great Salt Desert of Central Persia is 
called the Daria-i-Kavir. It stretches north and 
south across the eastern part of that country from 
Nishabor in the north, to Kirman on the south, 
and sinks to its lowest level opposite to the Seistan 
basin. It may be below the sea-level, and is 
certainly not far above it. It is the principal of 
the Kavir or Kafeh salt swamps of Persia. 
Wherever the alluvial soil of the Persian plateau 
is exposed to sufficient moisture, either by the 
overflow of rivers, by surface drainage from the 
hills, or by the want of sufficient sioi>c to carry 
off desert rainfall, a saline efflorescence is produced, 
which, forming a thin whitish crust on the surface, 
retains the moisture beneath for a considerable 
time, and tluis creates in winter and spring a 
treacherous and impassable bog. About lat. 34° N. 
it is 6 miles wide. 

The Great Desert of Kliorasan commences east 
of Koom, and stretches almost due east to the 
north of Khoor. From near this it turns to the 
south, and gradually lessens in wddth. At its 
broadest, S. of Damghan, it is about 150 miles 
broad, but generally where the roads cross it its 
breadth is from 80 to 100 miles. It is a barrier 
more difficult than any mountains in N. Persia 
and Khorasau (MacGregor, Khorasan), a desert 
plain without one blade of grass, one leaf of any 
kind, or living thing of any sort. Its dark soil is 
covered with a thick saline efflorescence, which 
glitters painfully on the eyes, and is felt crunch- 
ing under the feet. Here and there are darker 
moist latches. The Kavir is honeycombed with 
boles about 9 inches deep, and the size of a man’s 
head. 

The Desert of Kizl-Koom (red sand) extends 
over an area of 35,000 square miles. 

The desert csdlod Eeg-i-Sistaji ox Reg-GBaluch- 
islan^ on the S.W. part of Afghanistan, extends 
from the highlands of Kalat to the boundary or 
Sarhad mountains south of Seistan. It extends 


from the Mushti range in the south, to the plain 
of Kandahar on the north, where it ends in a belt, 
ten or fifteen miles wide, of high desert cliffs, 
called Choi or dry land. The nomades pasture 
their cattle there in winter, as it produces a rich 
pasture at that season of the year. 

The Great Indian Desei% on the eastern side of 
the Indus, lies between Sind and Rajputana. It 
is a sandy tract, but is covered with shrubs, and 
in places small trees grow. The population is 
thin, but villages are found throughout; and 
immense herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats 
are pastured. It is entirely destitute of streams 
of water, with but few hills of rock, and a large 
portion of the surface consists of sandhills of 
considerable height, called Thar or Thurr, or 
T’hul. When rain falls, crops of bajra (Penicillaria) 
are raised; and when they fail, the population 
live principally on the milk of cattle and on 
imported grain. Throughout the sandy tracts 
of this desert the vegetation consists of the Calli- 
gonum polygonoides (Phog, Hind. ; Tob, Sind.), 
j-Erua javanica (Bhui, Hind. ; Bahusa, Sind.), 
Anabasis multiflora (Lana, Hind.), and Mart, 
a coarse grass growing in tufts, abounding on 
the sandhills, and spreading for miles on the 
plains. Phog and Bhui, also Orthanthera viminea 
(Kip, Hind.), are peculiar to the sandhills. Be- 
tween the sandhills, Calotropis procera, Salvadora 
Persica, Acacia rupestris (or Kejri), Capparis 
aphylla, Zizy 2 >hus jujuba, and a few other plants, 
are commonly found. After rain, numerous herbs 
spring up, and a grass called Brut (? Oenchrus 
biflorus), the spiny seeds of which attach them- 
selves to one’s clothes like burrs. Divested of 
their spiny covering, they are made into a kind 
of bread. Birds are numerous ; hyaenas, wolves, 
jackals, the desert fox, Vulpes leucopus, Y, Beu- 
galensis, also Lynx Felis caracal occur ; and the 
desert jerboa rat, Gerbillus hurrianse, in incredible 
numbers, perhaps a burrow in every square yard. 

A traveller proceeding from the ‘ Khachec ’ or 
flats of Sind to the east, sees the line of the desert 
distinctly marked, with its elevated teeba or sand 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra, which is 
generally dry, except at periodicixl inundations. 
Iffiese sandhills are of considerable elevation, and 
may be considered the limit of the inundation of 
the ‘ Sweet-river,’ the Meetha Muran, a Scythic 
or Tartar name for river, and by which alone the 
Indus is known from the Punjnud to the ocean. 
The teeba or sandhills occupy a large tract in 
Eastern Sind, extending the whole length of the 
province along the edge of the Indus alluvium. 
They are in ridges wdiich run E. and W. or N.E. 
and S.W. Sir B. Frere says some of them are 
400 or 500 feet high. 

The Runn, Ran, or Rinn is a salt marsh, 150 
miles broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters, and then runs on to the sea. The 
Looni rises in the Aravalii. In Marwar it sejia- 
rates the fertile land from the desert, afterwards 
runs through the Chaulian territory, dividing it into 
the eastern part, called Raj -Bah or Sooi-Bah, and 
the western part, called Parkar or ‘ beyond the 
I Khar or Looni.’ The Kaggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhatnair walls, and once 
emptied itself between Jeysulmir and Rori 
Bukkur. The rainfall is 18 inches at Kagar 
Parkar, 11“8 inches at Omerkot, bub much Icvss 
near Jeysulmir and the centre of the desert. 
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The Desert of India is known on its borders as 
Maroost’liali, the region of death, from l^Iri, 
Sansk., to die, and St’hali, arid or dry land, but 
is also known as the desert of Rajputana. 
Maroost’hali is bounded on the north by the flat 
skirting the Gara; on the south by the Runn, 
and Kolhvara; on the east by the Aravalli; 
and on the west by the valley of Sind. It 
covers an area of 77,600 square miles. But for 
the Aravalli, which runs N.E. and S.IY., dividing 
liajputana into two equal parts, Central India 
would be submerged in sand; nay, lofty and 
continuous as is this chain, extending almost 
from the sea to Dohli, wherever there are passages 
or depressions, there floating sand-clouds are 
wafted through or over, and form a little t’hul even 
in the bosom of fertility. Whoever has crossed 
the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some 
miles resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
this remark. This desert has small scattered 
spots of fertility, with great arid portions called 
thar;, ihur, or t’hul, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile, therefore the converse of the oasis of the 
Greeks, and each with a distinct name, as the 
t’hul of Kawur, the t’hul of Goga, and others. A 
tradition exists to the effect that in remote ages 
it was ruled by Powar or Pramara Rajput princes 
from nine fortresses, viz. Poogul, Mundore, 
Maru, Abu, Kheralu, Parkar, Chotun, Omerkot, 
Arora, and Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the 
Looni, throughout the whole of Dhat and Oomra- 
i-Sbomra, the western portion of Jeysiilmir, and 
a broad strip between the southern limits of 
Daodputra and Bikanir, there is real solitude and 
desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Runn, a 
space of 600 miles of longitudinal distance, and 
varying in breadth from 50 to 100 miles, nume 
rous oases are found, where the shepherds from 
the valley of the Indus and the T’liul pasture 
their flocks. The springs of water in these places 
have various appellations, ter, par, rar, dur, all 
expressive of the element, round which assemble 
the Rajur, Soda, Mangulia, and Sahrai, inhabiting 
the desert. The whole of Bikanir and that part 
of Shekhavat north of the Aravalli are compre- 
hended in the desert. Jeysiilmir is nearly in the 
centre of what may be termed entme desert, is in 
fact an oasis, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
every where insulated by immense masses of t’hiil, 
some of which are 40 miles in breadth. The 
rock on which the castle is built has three peaks 
or tri-cuta. Westw\arcl from this, from 400 or 
500 miles, with 100 or 200 miles in breadth, 
are little scattered oases, on which the shepherds 
of the desert have their huts. 

The whole of the Bikanir princq^ality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots or oases scattered 
here and there, consists more or less of sand. 
From the eastern to the western boundary, in 
the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous 
plain of sand, though the teeba or sandhills 
commence in the centre of the country, the 
principal chain originating in the tracts border- 
ing the eastern valley of the Indus, and ter- 
minating its elevations about the heart of 
Bikaoiir. On the KE. quarter, from Rajgurh to 
Rohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water 
near enough to the surface for irrigation ; it pro- 
duces wheat, gram, and even rice in considerable 
quantities. The same soil exists from Bhatnair 


to the banks of the Gara. The whole of the 
Mohilla tract is a fertile oasis, the teeba just 
terminating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit ; being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat 
is abundantly produced. In 1881, the population 
of Bikanir was 509,021. 

The deterioration of the Bikanir region, within 
three centuries since the Rajput supplanted the 
Jit, almost warrants our belief of the assertion 
that these deserts were once fertile and populous. 
The princes of Bikanir used to take the field at 
the head of 10,000 of their kindred retainers. The 
commercial towns of Churn, Rajgurh, and Rinne, 
as entrepots, supplied the country with the pro- 
ductions of Sind and the provinces to the west- 
ward, or of those of Gangetic India. The same 
cause affected Jeysulmir, Bikanir, and the more 
eastern principalities. The ]\faldotc of Jeysulmir, 
and the Larkhani of Jeypore, were as notorious 
as the Beedawut of Bikanir ; and to these may be 
added the Sahrai, Khossa, and Rajurh, in the more 
western desert, who in their liabits and principles 
Tod described as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of Bikanir 
extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, and measures 
about 180 miles, while the length from north to 
south between Bhatnair and Mahajin is about 
160 miles; the area may not exceed 22,000 miles. 
Formerly they reckoned 2700 towns, villages, and 
hamlets scattered over this space, one-half of 
which are no longer in existence. The tract to 
the N.W. of Jaetpur in Colonel Tod’s time was 
perfectly desolate, and nearly so from that point 
to Bhatnair ; to the KE. the population was but 
scanty, which observation also applied to the pai*ts 
from the meridian of Bikanir to the Jeysulmir 
frontier; while internally from these points it 
is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of 
Marwar. Three-fourths of the people are Jit; the 
rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, 
including the Sarsote Brahmans, Charans, Bards, 
and a few of the debased classes, whose numbers 
are not one-tenth of tliC Rajputs. In Colonel 
Tod’s time the Jit were the most wealthy as well 
as the most numerous portion of the community. 
Many of the old Bhumia landlords, representatives 
of their ancient communal heads, were men of 
substance. Sarsote^ properly Saraswati, Brahmans 
are found in considerable numbers throughout this 
tract. They aver that they were masters of tlie 
country prior to the Jit colonists. They are a 
peaceable, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice of the order. They cat meat, smoke 
tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred Idne. The Clianw are the sacred order of 
these regions. The warlike tribes esteem the 
heroic lays of the Bard more than the homily of 
the Brahman. The Gharan are throughout reve- 
renced by the Ralitor, and hold lancls, literally, 
on the tenure of an old song. 

The JJiaUaicar or Jlialore tract is one of the 
most important divisions of ]\lanvar. In 1881 its 
population was 840,488. It is separated from 
Sewanchi by the Sookri and Kluiri, ■which, with 
many smaller streams, flow through them from 
tlie Aravalli and Abu, aiding to feriilize its 360 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal 
domains of Marwar. The ‘important fortress of 
Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier of Marwar^ 
stands on the extremity of tlie range extending 
north to Sewanoh. Scica/iclti is the tract between 
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the Loom and Sookri. Macholah and Morseen northern part is called Nair in the ancient geo- 
are the two principal dependencies of Jhalore. graphical nomenclature of Maroost’liali ; and 
iieenmal and Sanchore are the two principal when some of the Bhatti clans became Mahomedan 
divisions to the south, each containing 80 villages, proselytes, they changed the vowel a to u, to 
Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a Joda chief distinguish them from the parent stock, viz. 

‘ an . Bhatti for Bhutti. Tnallprobability,theYa(iu- 

Ihe Goga is very thinly inhabited ^ it Bhatti is the original Yiiti colony from Central 

has mai^/ sandhills, t’hiil-ka-teeba. Asia; and the Jit prince of Salpur -was the 

Ihe T 1ml of Tivuroe lies between Groga Deo predecessor of these very races. Bhatnair has 
and Jeysulinir. ^ attained great historical celebrity, from its position 

Ihe 1 ‘kill of Khmvar is between Jeysulinir and being in the route of invasion from Central Asia 
Barmair, in the most remote angle of Marwar. to India. It is more than probable that the Jit 
Barmcib' fin f called the Malli-nafk-ka- race who resisted the advance of Mahmud of 

t hif IS occupied by cattle-breeders. Ghazni in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long 

The Kkerditr, or land of Kher, and Nagar before that period established themselves in the 
Gooroh^on the Looni, are the chief t’huL desert as well as in the Pan jab ; and as we find 

Eajpiit of the desert has, on the them occupying a place amongst the thirty-six 
N. and E., the above tracts of Marwar, to the royal tribes, we may infer that they had political 
south Koiiwara and the Eunn, to the west the power many centuries before that conqueror, in 
desert of Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes a.d. 1205, only twelve years after the conquest of 
through Chotun to Jeysulmir passes w^est of India by Shahab-ud-Din, his successor Kutub-ud- 
Bankasir on to Nagar Parkar. The wells are Din was compelled to conduct the war in person 
Go to 130 feet deep. The Sahrai, Khossa, Koli, against the Jit of the northern desert, to prevent 
and Bhil inhabitants are predatory. The Ciiauhan their wresting the important post of Hansi from 
Eajput does not wear the zonar, and does not the empire; and when the unfortunate and 
much respect the Brahmans. The Pit’hil and intrepid queen Eazzia, the worthy heiress of the 
Banya are farmers and traders. great Firoz, was compelled to abandon her throne 

3laUi and Noe^ gardeners and barbers, are to a usurper, she sought and found protection 
important members of every Eajput family, and amongst the Jit, who, with their Scy thic brethren 
to be found in all the villages, of -which they are the Ghikar, assembled all their forces, and marched, 
invariably the cooks. with their queen at their head, like Tomyris of 

CIioo7xt ami Thao^d were, in Colonel Tod’s old, to meet her foes. She was not destined to 
time, actually castes of robbers, —the former enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter from Mewar. death in the attempt to overturn the Salic law of 
Most of the chieftains iiaxi a few in their pay, India. Again, in a.d. 1397, when Timur invaded 
entertained for the most desperate services. The | India, Bhatnair was attacked for having distressed 
Bahaderan chief had expelled all his Eajputs, and | him exceedingly on his invasion of Multan, when 
retained only Choora and Thaori. The Ohoora he in person scoured the country, and cut off a 
were highly esteemed for fidelity, and the barriers tribe of banditti called Jit. In short, the Bhatti 
and portals throughout this tract were in their and Jit were so intermingled, that distinction was 
custody. They enjoy a very singular perquisite, ! impossible. Shortly after Timur’s invasion, a 
wliich would go far to prove their being the ! colony of Bhatti migrated from Marote and 
aborigines of the country, namely, a fee of four Fhoolra, under their leader Bersi, and assaulted 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the and captured Bhatnair from a ^Mahomedan chief, 
funeral ceremonies are over. The Indian desert differs very materially from 

The Ikilitor of Bikanir bear a martial reputa- that portion of the great xifrican desert in the same 
tion. The Eahtor of the desert have fewer latitudes. Water at 20 feet, was found at Mourzuk 
prejudices than their more eastern brethren ; ; by Captain Lyon ; this, in the Indian desert, is 
they will eat food without inquiring by whom it : unheard of. At Daismok’h, near the capital, the 
was dressed, and will drink either wine or water, I wells aremore than 200 cubits,or 300 feet, in depth; 
without asking to whom the cup belonged. They and it is rare that water fit for man is found at a 
would make the best soldiers in the world if they less distance from the surface than CO feet, in the 
would submit to discipline, as they are brave, tracts decidedly termed t’hul or desert ; though 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; but in some of the flats or oases, such as that of Mohilla, 
the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxL are exceptions, and abundance of brackish water 
eating herbs, are said to exceed all the Ohatees fit for cattle is found throughout at about 30 feet. 
Eaj cilia, the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The All the wells are lined with basketwork made of 
piala or ‘ cup ’ is a favourite with every Eajput p’hok twigs, and the water is generally drawn up 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a by hand-lines. Water is sold in all the large 
panacea for ennui, arising from the absence of towns by the Malli race, or gardeners, who have 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more the monopoly of this article. IMost families have 
deficient, from the nature of the country, than large cisterns or reservoirs called tanka, -which 
most of their warlike countrymen. " are filled in the rainy season. They are of 

Bhatnair, now an integral part of Bikanir, was masonry, with a small trap-door at the top, made 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit com- to exclude the external air, and having a lock and 
inanity, so powerful as at one time to provoke key affixed. Some large tanka are established 
Ihe vengeance of kings, and at others to succour for the community, and this water keeps sweet 
them when in distress. The Bhatti annals confirm for eight and twelve montlis’ consumption, 
what might have been assumed without suspicion, It was through this tract that Huinayun sought 
that to a colony of this race Bhatnair owes its refuge to the Dhat country ; and at Omorkot, 
name, though not its existence. The whole of the ■ its capital, Akbar was born. Omerkot was 
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wrested from the Soda race by the Rahtor ti'ibe * 
of Mar war, and since then the chiefs of the 
expelled clan have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N.E, 
of Omerkot. At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this desert 
tract of Bhatta are proverbially handsome. In 
this desert and in the valley of the Indus are 
the Soda, Oat’hi, and Malian i, descendants of the 
Sogdi, Gat’hi, and Malli, of Getes and Yuti, many 
of whom call themselves Baluch, or keep the 
ancient name of Numri, whilst the Zj’hut or Jut 
retain their primitive appellation; also remains 
of the Johya and Dahya, who, with the Gete, Jut, 
or Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana tribes 
are there, the Sahrai, the great robber of the 
desert, the Bhatti, Rahtor, Joda, Chanhan, 
Kaorwa, Johya, Sultano, Arora, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Bishnavi, Jakhur, ’Shiag, Ashiag, and 
Pooniah. 

The origin of the Mahoinedan Kullora and 
Sahrai is doubtful, but the Hyad or proselytes 
from Rajput or other Hindu tribes are Jut, 
Rajur, Oomra, Soomra, Mair or Mer, Mor or 
Mohor, Baluch, Loomri or Looka, Sumaicha, 
Mangulia, Baggreah, Dahya, Johya, Khairowi, 
Jangurea, Oondur, Bairowi, Bawuri, Tawuri, 
Ghrendea, Khossa, Sudani, Lohana. These con- 
verts were ferocious and intolerant. 

Arora, a tlmifty race, tradesmen and farmers. 

Bhaitiah, formerly martial, now traders like the 
Arora, and both these have commercial agencies 
all over India. 

Brahman, Bishnavi, cultivators and graziers, 
numerous in Dhat, some in Chore and in Omer- 
kot, Dharnas, and Mitti. 

JDaodputra, founded by Daoud Khan from 
fehikarpur. 

Bhoteot Dhati,^ like the Kaorwa, a pastoral 
race of Dhat; their cows give 8 or 10 seers of 
milk daily. 

Kaorwa, a peaceable nomade race, chieflv in 
the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

Kullora and Talpur, Sind tribes, which fur- 
nished the last two ruling dynasties. The Kullora 
claim descent from the Abbasside khalifs, and the 
lalpuri from Mahomed, but both seem to be 
Baluch, which are essentially of Jit or Gete 
origin The Talpuri (Tal or Tar, Borassus 
liabolliformis or palmyra, and Pura, a town) 
amount to one-fourth of the population of Hyder- 
abad, which they call Lohri or Little Sind. There 
are none in the T’hul. 

mana, numerous ia Dliat and Talpura ; they 
are scribes and shopkeepers. 

/aUiir, ’Shiaff, and Pooniah, harmless, indus- 
rious, w the desert and the yalley, are denomi- 
nations of the Jit race, hut most of these sections 
Zj’hut call themselyes 

Johya, Dahya, and Mangulia, once Eajputs, 
are now JIahomedans ; are few either in the valley 
or desert, as also are the Baluch, Bairowi, Khai- 

and Baggreah, descended 
from the Pramar and SankLa Eajputs. 

dwell in Sind from the sea 
to Daodputra, but not on the T’hul. They are 
the oltot of the proselytes to Mahomedanism. 

Mair or Mer, of Bhatti origin. 

Mor or Melon', of Bhatti origin. 
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]Soomn,Doomri, or ; iooPa, all of which mean 
fox, a subdiyision of the Baluch race. 

Oomra and /Soomm are converts from the 
Puar or Pramara race ; have mixed largely with 
Mahomedans. 

a convert from the Bhatti, cultivators, 
thieves, and evil-livers. 

^ 3race who in Hindustan profess 
Mahomedanism, and rear camels, here were a tribe 
who rear camels, or, with the Bhatti, stole them. 

Sahrat is the most numerous of the Mahomedan 
tribes of the desert, of which ho was the terror. 
TheKhossais a branch of the Sahrai, whom in 
habits he resembles, plundering on camels, but 
they are cowardly and faithless. 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, some 
are Mahomedans ; the Sumaicha is a Mahomedan 
proselyte from the Soda. 

Sumaicha, converts to Mahomedanism from 
the Soda race ; some are pastoral, some are 
plunderers. They are dirty, and never shave. 

^ Tawuri, Thori, or Tori, dwell in the t’huls of 
Daodputra, Beejnote, Hoke and Noakote, and 
Oodur ; they own and hire out camels, but, like 
the Bawuri and Khengar, are great thieves, and 
are called ‘bhoot,’ or evil spirits, and sons of 
the devil. 

Desert of Gohi. The great highway between 
Pekin and Europe from time immemorial, has 
been the caravan tract from the western end of 
the great wall across this desert. The route issues 
from the western end of the great wall, and, 
moving through the Kiayu pass, has to traverse 
500 miles of a desolate sand tract to reach 
the city of lOiamil. At this town the road bifur- 
cates, the upper branch leading through Barkul, 
Urumchi, and Kurkur-iisu into Zungaria; the 
lower through Pijan, Turfan, Karashar, and 
Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern Turkestan. While 
Chinese rule prevailed, Zungaria and Eastern 
Turkestan formed the province of Hi. 

Gobi desert in 1860 reached within 6 miles of 
the town of lichi on the HE., but its shifting 
sands move along in vast billows, overpowering 
everything. Mr. Johnson was told that on one 
occasion, ^ in the space of 24 hours, 360 towns 
were buried. Ilchi and Yarkand are said to have 
been founded after this event. Hear Ilchi, the 
! edge of this desert has the aj^pearance of a low 
range of broken hills, and consists of hillocks of 
moving sand, varying in height from 200 to 400 
leet. 

^ The belief that wildernesses are haunted places, 

IS a very old and general one. Jesus himself, in a 
very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopts the 
Jewish phraseology as to this belief. Pliny says 
(viL 2) that in the deserts of Africa phantoms in 
human shape appear to travellers, and immediately 
vanish again. But the belief is evSpeciaily iire- 
valent among the nations of Central Asia. By 
them deserts are held to be the especial head- 
quarters and rendezvou.s of malignant siiirits ; 
iience the wilderness of Turan, and particularly 
the_ groat sand waste of Gobi, liaye from hoar 
antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks have a 
saymg that evil spirits play at liall in desert 
places Both Fa Hian and Marco Polo allude to 
toe evil genii of the deserts of Central Asia ; and 
Eubruquis tells of a frightful delile, where the 
demons were said to snatch travellers off their 
iiorses. The Afghans believe each of the uume- 
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rous solitudes in the mountains and deserts of 
tlieir country to be inhabited by a lonely demon, 
whom they call the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of 
the waste, a gigantic and frightful spectre, which 
devours passengers. — Schmidt^ p. 352 ; Yule's 
Cathay^ i. p. 157 ; Tod's Rajasthan, i. p. 19, ii. 
pp. 196, 202, 211, 289 ; Mignanh Travels, p. 32 ; 
MacGregor, Khorasan; Mr. Jolmson, R. Geog. 
Soc. Jr. 1807 ; Sir Bar tie Frere on the Runn of 
Cutcli; Pottinger''s Travels; G. Rawlinson,i.^. 1; 
Alajor R. 1). Upton, p. 165. 

BESHASTH. Mahr. A native country. 
Deshasthulu, natives. Deshasth is a term by which 
the Brahmans of Maharashtra are designated. 
They are described as a class of sedentary habits, 
extremely fond of their native place, very fond of 
display, and fond of rich and splendid clothes. 
On occasions of marriage and other festival 
ceremonies, they are lavish. Beshastha Brahmans 
have acquired some literary celebrity, and have 
been largely employed under the several govern- 
ments of India, chiefly in the revenue depart- 
ments. The few Prakrit poets that have made 
their appearance arc Beshasth, such as Wamon, 
Moropant, and Jagnath. Beshasth Brahmans are 
better-featured than the Konkanasths, but the 
Konkanastii Brahman is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Konkanastii 
Brahmans has undergone a complete change since 
the beginning of the 18tb century. Before that 
they were solely an agricultural class of people, 
visiting towns only on very unavoidable occiisions. 
They possessed a good knowledge of the Yedas 
and Shastras, and were liberally rewarded on that 
account by the patrons of those branches of 
learning. They rarely held offices under Govern- 
ment, or in mercantile houses ; on the advent of 
the British, they were compelled to look out for 
employment, and they at once spread all over 
the extensive table-land of Syhadri, called the 
Besh, Every department of Government contains 
Konkanastii Brahmans, and they have shown them- 
selves active, intelligent, liberal-minded men. 
The Beshastha from time out of mind have been in 
the possession of the rich table-land, and been 
Zamindars, Beshmukhs, Beshpandics, etc. They 
have never been distinguished for their know- 
ledge of the Vedas or the Shastras. Once they 
were in sole possession of Government offices, but 
they have been greatly thrown into the back- 
ground by the Konkanastii. All the lower class 
of offices, such as village accountants, etc., are, 
however, still in tlieir hands. 

BESI, indigenous, belonging to the country. 
Par-desi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
Northern India. — Elliot ; Wilson. 

DESIDERT. Pere Besideri, a missionary, started 
from Goa in November 1713, and, passing through 
Dehli and Kashmir into Baltistan, arrived at Leh 
or Ladakh on the 25th June 1714, and remained 
there for an entire year. From thence he con- 
tinued his journey, in the autuinii of 1715, to 
Lhassa, by a route of extreme elevation and great 
cold, which occupied from August 1715 to March 
1710. Besideri found the temporal sovereignty 
of Lhassa in the hands of a Tartar prince (a 
Si Fan), who had recently conquered the country. 
— Prinsep^s Tibet, p. 15. 

DEBIMA, the commercial site long occupied 
by the Butch in Japan. It stands upon, ^ and 
wholly covers, a little artificial fan-shaped islet, 


about 600 feet in length by 240 in breadth, and 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki by 
a small stone bridge, at the end of which was 
a strong Japanese guard-house. — JJacFnrIa/ie’.s* 
Japan, p. 54. 

BES-KULKURNI, under theMahratta govern- 
ment, a revenue officer. 

BESMANTHIJS NATANS. Willde. 

Pani najak, . . Beno. | Sunday kiray, . . Tam. 

This sensitive plant, with reddish flowers, floats 
in the tanks of India. Spongy bodies, formed 
between the joints, act as floats. When the 
water leaves it, it soon perishes. The leaflets and 
pods are eaten by the natives. — Jafrey ; Voigt , 
llnvaites, 

BESMOBIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Fabacese. Voigt 
enumerates twenty-eight species in India. The 
bark of B. argenteum is steeped in water and 
made into ropes, which, when as thick as the 
wrist, bore a heavy strain where English rope 
snapped. The bark of B. tilisefolia is also made 
into rope, and its leaves are the shal-purni of the 
Panjab bazar. Br. Cleghorn says the Besmodium 
paper shrub is exceedingly plentiful in the districts 
of Chota and Bara Banghal,and in the Ravi valley ; 
the plant having a wider range, and the bark 
being more easily stripped off, the fibre would bo 
available in the plains at less cost than that of 
Daphne paj)yracea. — Drs. J. L. Stewart, 

PI. ; Voigt, Riddell, Ckgho^ii, Panjah Report. 

BESMOBIUM ARGENTEUM. Wall 
Sambar, . , , Chenab. [ Muss, Chiti of . Sutlej. 
Pri, Ravi. | Martan, Mort, . ,, 

A shrub of some size, which is found on several 
of the rivers, where the climate is somewhat dry, 
at from 3500 to 9000 feet. In Kanawar its bark 
is used for ropes, after steeping in water. These 
are not lasting, but very strong ; and on the 
i Hindustan and Tibet road, when plaited as thick 
; as the wrist, were found to stand under a heavy 
i temporary strain when English rope snapped. 

; Cleghorn states that in Kanawar the bark is used 
for making paper. — J. L. Stewart, ALD. 

DESMODIUM GYRANS, I). 0.; 
gyrans, Linn. This small plant has 
fiowem, tinged with blue ; its leaf 
of three parts, a large broad leaf, having at 
its base two straight leaves. And during the 
entire lifetime of the plant, night and day, in 
drought or in humidity, exposed to the sun 
in darkness, these small leaves make unceasingly 
little droopings, somewhat resembling the move- 
ments of the second hand of a watch. One of the 
two rises, and at the same time its twin leaf falls 
to a like amount. When the first descends the 
second remounts, and so on. These movements 
are more or less rapid in proportion to the heat 
and moisture of the weather. In India, these 
have been counted up to sixty regular falls in a 
minute. The large leaf makes similar movements, 
but less marked. 

BESMOBIUM TILI.J1FOLIUM. Don. 

Kathi, Beas. Chamkat, . . Jhelum. 

Gurkats, .... Ohen. Marara, . , . ILingra. 

Dud shambar, . . •„ KalancM, . . . Panj. 

Gur shagal, ... „ Pirhi, Pri, . . , Eavi. 

Chamgar,Chamra, Jhel. Laber, Kali-mort, Sutlej. 

This large, pretty flowering shrub grows near 
all the Panjab rivers at 2800 to 8000 feet of 
elevation. It is browsed by cattle ; the twigs are 
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used for tying loads; and its tougk bark is re- 
commended for papermaking. Its lilac-coloured 
flowers grow in clusters. 

DESMODIUM TRIFLORUM. Be Candolle. 

D. lieteropliyllum, J). G. I H. stipnlaceum, Burm, 
Hedysarumtrifl.,A,TFfc?Zc^. | ^Escliynomene Wifl., Pair. 

Kiidalia, . Ee^tg,, Hind, j Mimndna-mudclu, . Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and Peninsular India in several 
varieties. The fresh plant is applied to indolent 
sores. — Drury ; F. v. Mueller. 

DESMOSTEMONZEYLANICUS. Thw. Wal- 
kakiinu-galia of the Singhalese. Central province 
of Ceylon, up to 4000 feet. Timber used for ordi- 
nary work. — Wright; Fergusson. 

DESMUKH or Deshmukh, a hereditary native 
officer under the Mahratta governments, exercis- 
ing chief police and revenue authority over a 
district. In the Akola district of Berar there are 
many Mahomedan Deshmnkhs, descendants of 
Mahratta and Brahman converts, 

DESPANDYA, the hereditary revenue account- 
ant of a district. 

DESWAL, a tribe of Taga, in villages of 
Bhagpur. 

BESWALA. Hind. Applied by Mahrattas to 
a native of the N.W. Provinces. 

BESYABES. Panj. Land beyond the influence 
of inundation. 

BETERGENTS. The Hindu and Mahomedan 
natives of India employ the following vegetable 
substances as detergents in the place of soaps : — 
Elupa kottai, kiillee munnoo, kuppu munjal, 
kusthoori munjal, mara kalam pattai, nalla yennai, 
patchi pairu, ponnung kattai, sikai, sikaranthool, 
vellum cumboo. 

BETICUS, insects of the grasshopper tribe ; 
they are kept by the Chinese in cages, for combat- 
ing. They live for months in captivity. — G. 
‘ Bennett^ p. 271. 

BEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Phul kauri , of Hazara. I Sai . . , . of Chamba. 
Phurili . . of Kashmir. I Ariichi,Beus,ofBusimHR. 

A small- sized Panjab wmod, white and close- 
grained, The Deutzia genus is of the natural 
order Pliiladelphacese. The leaves of B. scabra 
of Japan are so rough, that they are used for 
joiners’ wmrk. — Powell. 

BETA, a deity ; Devi, a goddess. The term is 
Sanskrit, and from the root Div, to shine, or Din, 
the sky, the air, and is written and pronounced 
Deo, Deb, Dewa. Deva is cognate with the Latin 
Dens, Greek Zivg^ Lithuanian Diewas, modern 
Persian and Hindi Deo, — Dewal (deo and alaya) 
being the house of God. Maha-deva, a title given 
to Siva by the Saiva sect, means great or supreme 
god, as Maha-devi, his wdfe, — title of Bhavaiii or 
Parvati, — ^means the supreme goddess. Beva, how- 


but are found also in Kailasa, that of Vishnu. 
When the Western Aryans broke ofl from their 
brethren the East Aryans and rejected the -worship 
of their gods, the word Beva, vdiich they specially 
applied to them, came to have a meaning equi- 
valent to fiend, devil. The last term comes from 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French. 

Amongst the Hindus, there arc three kinds of 
Bevata, or deities to whom worship is given, — the 
Gramadevata, or village god ; the Kula Bevata, the 
race or household or family god ; and the Islita 
Bevata, tlic patron or personal deity of indivi- 
duals. Adbi-devata is a primitive deity, Sthana 
Bevata is a local deity. The Aryan tl indu docs not 
recognise the village gods of S. India, but the 
non-Hindu Turanian races largely worship them ; 
and even many of those Turanian races who have 
been converted to Hinduism worship them. Tliey 
are mostly shapeless pieces of wood or stone 
smeared with vermilion, and mostly represent 
evil spirits or devils. These are the Amina, 
Ammim, and Amur of the eastern and southern 
parts of the Peninsula, and the Satwai, Biiairo, 
Massoba, Chamanda, Asra, Ai, and Marri-ai of 
the northern and western parts of the Peninsula, 
all of whom are recognised as causing harm to 
individuals. In health they are neglected ; but 
when sickness occurs, either to individuals or as 
an epidemic, these spirits of evil are worshipped 
with much solemuity, and bloody sacrifices are 
made to them of goats and sheep and bullocks and 
buffaloes. 

BEVA- BARA. Hind. Cedrus deodara, Loud. ; 
Erythroxylon areolatum? Bevadaram, Tam., is 
Sethia Indica, D. C.; and Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 

BEVA-BARSANA. Sansk. In the south of 
India, a visit to an idol by a bride and bridegroom, 
with their friends, at a particular period after 
marriage. 

BEVA-DASA. Sansic. 

Hieroduhti of 
Dancing girls, 

Temifle ,, 

Bayadere, 


Babylon. 

. . Eng. 


Fr. 


Murali, . . , 
Balladeiras, . 
Basava, , . . 
Jogin, Bhavin, 


Mahr. 
Port. 
. Tel. 


To the temples of Venus in Western Asia, and 
in later times in Greece, large bodies of hierodulm 
^vere attached, who w^ere at once prostitutes and 
ministers to the goddess. The daughters of the 
most illustrious families iu Armenia "ptisscd from 
the service of the goddess Anaitis into matrimony 
with those of equal rank, and no stain adhered to 
them from their former mode of life. Wc find 
traces of the same usage in the distant settlements - 
of the Phoenicians on" Afount Eryx, ami at Sicca 
Venerea in the Carthaginian territory. In Babylon, 
no woman, of whatever rank, could escape the 
obligation of once prostituting herself in the 
temple of Afylitta. This debt once acquitted, as 


ever, may equally, by the Vaishnava, be Vishnu. | the necessary preliminary to marriage, they ware 
The word may also denote an idol, a man of high | ever afterwards faithful to its obligations, with 
rank or sovereign, or a Brahman, or as a cognomen ' ’ ’ ' - - - 

suited to Brahmans, as Ohandra-deb. Amongst 
the compounds of this word are Dewal or Deval', a 
Hindu temple, from Deva-alaya, a house of God ; 

Deva-sena, from Deva, a god, and Sena, a soldier; 


Deva-jani, from Deva, a god, and Jaya, a wife ; 
Bevarslii, from Deva, a god, and Rishi, a sage. 
The Bevata are subordinate deities in Hindu 
mythology ; divine beings, celestials. They are 
not superior deities, nor are they deified mortals. 
The Bevata people Swarga, the paradise of Indra, 
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wdiatever price they might be tempted. In Hindu 
mythology, the Beva-dasa arc the courtesans of 
Swarga, the heaven of Siva. The earthly Beva- 
dasa women, or dancing girls in attendance at 
the temples of the Hindu deities, by their name 
of Deva-dasa call themselves liio servants or 
slaves of the god. Exodus xxxii, 19 tells us of the 
Israelites dancing in tlie presence of the idol wliieli 
Aaron had made for tlicni in the form of a calf, 
doubtless the Kandi bull, the vahaxi of Siva of 
the Hindus of to-day, and dancing before the 
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Hindu idols is a daily i-ite, and takes place at 
every Hindu festival. ^ 

The temple women of the Hindus originally 
appear to have been intended for the gratiflca- 
tloa or tile Brahmans only, but they were in 
obhged to yield to all ^ho 
sohcited them, though consecrated in a special 
manner to the worship of the Hindu gods. Every 

temple, according to its size, enterta^^^^ a band of 

them, to the number of eight, twelve, or more, 
the service they perform consists of dancing 
and singing The first they execute with graced 
though with lascivioiis attitudes and motions, 
iheir chanting/ is generally confined to the ob- 
scene songs which relate to some circumstance or 
other ot the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they ^ belong twice a day, morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at all the 
pubhc ceremonies, which they enliven with their 
aance and song. They are reared to this life from 
their infancy. They are taken from any caste, 
and are not unfrequently of respectable birth. It 
IS nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women. 


in the bdief th-it t -C i ’ i^eva-aasa or temple servants are in a recog- 

— Hind. „5s 


delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husband, to devote the child then in the womb, if 
it should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. ^ And in doing so they imagine they are 
performing a meritorious duty. The life to which 
the daughter is destined brin^ no disgrace on the 
family. Until towards the middle of the lOth cen- 
tury, these women were the only Hindu females 
in India who might learn to read, to sing, and to 
dance. Such accomplishments belonged to them 
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moay puts a garland on the knife. Her mother 
then pute nee on the girl’s forehead. The offioiat- 
ing Imutt then weds the girl to the dagger, lust 
as If he were uniting her to a boy in marriage by 
reciting the Mangalasalok, or mairiage stanzM, a 
curtain bang held between the girl and tbe dagger. 
The girl thus becomes a Bhayin, dedicated to the 
service of the temple. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non-Aryan races thus devote their 
young women, in order that they may follow pro- 
stitution openly, under the cloak of a religious 
rite. It is not easy to trace the origin of this 
custom; but at the Mylitta festivals, which were 
connected with the worship of Baal or Moloch, the 
women, as slaves to the goddess, were obliged to 
purchase exemption from being sacrificed by pros- 
titution.^ Almost all the Jewish prophets down 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was carried 
on ill the high places by the Jews. In general, 
mroughout the Dekliaii southwards to Cape 
Comorin, devoting a female child to the gods for 
the purpose of being common, as a Murli, Basava, 
iihavm, or Jogin, is deemed disreputable. But 
the Deva-dasa or temple servants are in a recoo*- 
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whose custom it has been for ages ; or by Hindus 
vowing, in sickness or other affliction, to give one 
of their daughters to some particular temple, and 
the vow is scrupulously kept at the proper time ; 
or by adojition. In the selection of girls for adoption 
in this profession, good-looking, well-made girls are 
chosen, and they are taught to dance at the early 
age of five. Older girls, when they adopt the 
profession, are also taught to dance. The lessons 
in dancing are given daily, two liours before dav- 


rest of the sex m such abhorrence, that everv smo*iti<Tnnd t 

the Hindu temples they are numerous. Thetemple Southern India there are Mckoued siv cMef 'kinds 

Durga, of dancing:-!. AudogirXo ; I !^iSeum 8 
^ Lenchenee nateum; 4. Moodeiydoo cirathoo-’ 6 

river Braimaiiutra, just below Hereacoothoo ; 6. Colu autenm. And the art of 
^ times there dancing, or Abimayam, is said to bo exhibited in six 

7k-I ff girls attached to the temple. In different ways during these performances 1 Bv 

_18i.,_there were still some hundreds there. In an the movements of the eyesf and 2 action of the 
inscription on a slab m the Bengd Asiatic Society's features, and 3. attitude of thrbreast mid S 
\ D** of the Gaim era, about and 4. position of the hands, and 5. action of the 

100 d^mtks to a tei^^^^^^ fu performances. By com- 

mi “ 1 1 i 1 *^“Pi®- mencing their studies at the early age of five these 

The eldest daughter of eveiy family of the girls are able to make their appeaSLco at 
;s\ caver caste, at the small town of liru-kalli- seven or eight years of age, very rarely earlier than 
vimdrain in tho Chiugleput collcctorate of the that, and they continue dancin"- till thirty or 
Madrtis Presidency, i.s devoted to the temple, forty years of age. When attached to nan'i^ici 

tJiey receive certain sums as wages, the amount of 

piibei tj, iihore dancing and music masters are which is dependent on the wealth sanctity and 
piovided. Ihe Miirli girls of the Mahratta popularity of the particular temnle wliicl^Vlioir 

if ? Q® women are upally devoted to nominal, seldom exceeding a few anuas^ and some- 

rlleT t'/’ prostitutes. Tliey are times a rupee or two a month. The chief obicct 

called the Lmga or Ganiuu Basava, according as in being paid this sum as a salary is to indieite 

rolU fi w ®T ® I ^‘'ey »,re servants of the temple : in additPn 
c-.ptd also Jogm, and they are niarncd sometimes | to this, one or more of them rcceivoa meal a day 
to a (kiggc-r, sometimes to an idol. In making I consisting merely of a mass of boiled rice rollcci 
icmale children over to the service of a temple, a | into a ball. Thw are required to daMo sL times 

for li|ffftl!!^swviVe^nf dedicated | a day at the temple before the deity, while the 

,..,11 cu® sen ICC pf some idol by a ceremony priests are officiating, but this duty is porforiued 
callt J Sliej. A khanjar or dagger is put on the j by turns. Dancing girls attached to p^odas ire 
ground, and tho giiT who is to itmlorgo the cere- 1 generally wealthy, and when they appear before 
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ihe public are well covered with the usual gold 
ornaments ; if poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones 
are borrowed from others. Their heads, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, fingers, ankles, and toes are 
ovrerdecked with jewels, and their hair frequently 
luis flowers. The hair is divided in front along 
the centre, combed back, and plaited into a single 
plait, falling loose on the back like a tail, ave- 
raging from two to two and a half feet in length, 
and always ornamented with jewels and flowers. 
Their dancing dress comprises usually the short 
bodice or choli, a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied at the waist, termed paijama or pavadai 
(both these are generally of silk), and a white 
or coloured muslin wrapper or saree. One end of 
the sarce is wound round the waist, and two, three, 
or more feet, according to the length, is gathered 
and tucked into the portion encircling the waist, 
and permitting of a folding fringe or gathering of 
the cloth in front ; while the other end, taken after 
the usual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
falls towards the waist, where the end or 
raunthani is opened out and allowed to drop in 
front, one end of it being tucked into the waist on 
the side and the other left free. This portion of 
the saree is usually highly ornamented with golden 
thread, tinsel, etc. The free end descends to the 
middle or lower part of the thighs ; the other free 
end of the saree hanging down towards the legs is 
now caught hold of, passed between the legs, and 
fastened to the tie around the waist at the back, 
and the whole encircled by a gold or silver ^vaist- 
belt. By this mode of dress a fold of the muslin 
saree forms a loop round each leg, and descends 
nearly down to the ankles, whilst the gathering 
hangs in the front between the legs free. At 
home they wear the choli and saree, with a petticoat 
or pavadai; this, in fact, is their usual dress, 
except when about performing they exchange the 
pavadai for the paijama or sbarai. The pavadai is 
made of chintz or silk, according to the means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
Imown by the name of shuUungay or jedjum, is 
tied around each leg immediately beneath the 
ankles. 

The dancing girl caste have peculiar laws for 
adoption and inheritance. A dancing girl can 
adopt a daughter, with the permission of the 
authorities of the pagoda to which she belongs ; 
but she cannot adopt a son for the transmission 
of property, it being immaterial whether she have 
a son or not. The adopted girl cannot share 
her mother's property during her lifetime ; and 
although she may be the heiress, she is not bound 
by the laws of caste to support her brother’s 
widow, x^mong dancing girls property descends 
in the female line first, and then to males as 
in other castes. In the failure of issue, the 
property of a dancing girl goes to the pagoda 
to which she belongs. A simple recognition 
on the part of a dancing girl of a child as her 
daughter, in the presence of one or more indi- 
viduals, is sufficient to constitute her claim to 
adoption. 

Dancing girls are respected by the several 
castes or sects of Hindus, and are allowed to sit 
in the assembly of the most respectable men, such 
honour not being accorded to their own wives 
and daughters. _ As a rule, it is seldom that these 
women have children of their own, unless, perhaps, 
they had lived in continual concubinage with some 
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single individual ; coiiseciuently they are always 
anxious to adopt girls, not only to become their 
successors in the temple, but that they may in- 
herit their property likewise. Formerly a large 
trade was carried on by kidnapping good-looking 
girls from large towns and remote villages, who 
were sold to these women. Famines in Gan jam, 
Orissa, and Bengal were taken advantage of, not 
only by abandoned characters, but also by immoral 
native princes,^ for the basest purposes. During 
a criminal session in Calcutta, two women were 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment each, for 
having purchased a girl under sixteen years of age, 
for one rupee ten annas. In some places there 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls, —the 
dancing women differing from the pagoda dancers. 
The latter are said to live in concubinage as a 
rule. They are a privileged class under the Aylah 
Santanam, or descent by the daughter’s children, 
or in the female line, and the law of Dhya applies 
to them; Dhiya Baga, or division by favour, 
Merasi heritage of right to official emoluments, 
operates as an inducement. These classes are 
recognised as Dasi and Deva DasL The Dasi 
dancing women belong for the most part to itine- 
rant bands, and are frequently made up of women 
of low caste, who practise their professional ac- 
complishments and prefer living in concubinage. 
The Siva temple of the Soournamookie (Ealastry), 
a zaniindari in the North Arcot district, maintains 
a large establishment of what is termed Deva Dasi’ 
or pagoda dancers, forming a distinct community 
there (Audapapalu), who live exclusively in con- 
cubinage. Their sons, who know no father, pass 
by the appellation of Nagari Kumarada, or sons of 
the country, and are slaves to the zamiudar. Of 
the daughters, after su2:)plying the %^acancies in 
the pagoda staff, the remainder are brought in the 
list of drudges of the palace. The dancing-master 
or teacher receives from fifty to five hundred 
rupees, with other presents, for teaching a girl the 
usual dances. This generally forms a contract 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and 
position of the parties. 

Dancing girls, when performing, are accom- 
23 anied by two men singers, termed Nuthuvan and 
Padowen, who, while singing, also play the cym- 
bals ; these instruments are of two kinds and sizes. 

\\ hile the cymbal is played with the right iiand, 
the left hand, open, is generally a2>plied to the left- 
ear v hile they sing, bowing their bodies forward as 
well as from side to side, contorting their faces in 
like manner, and making grimaces. In singim»* 
they scream as loud as their voice and lungs will 
admit ; one or more old \vomen join in the mi) 
and frequently clap their hands during the 
iormance ; they are generally dancing girls who 
have given up the profession from age or other 
causes. Some of the girls are very good-Iookiiu^ 
handsome, with open countenances* large sparklim'^^ 
eyes, regular features, and intelligent plcasin^^ 
ajjpearance. ^Tliey are perfectly self-j^ossessed in 
manner, verging on assurance, staring at one with' 
their large, intelligent-looking eyes. Notwith- 
standmg, they possess a vast deal of courtesy and 
polish, tempered mth languid grace and serene 
seit-possession, wliilst their maimers are courteous 
and their bearing unembarrassed, possessing all 
the teaching which experience of the worst side 
01 human nature gives, and they know but one 
form of jfleasure, the degi’ading manner in which 
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DEVANGANA. 


their li%^es are spent. The majority possess some 
natural gifts. As to conversational powers, they 
seldom possess any beyond the usual laugh and 
giggle, and monosyllabic replies given to common- 
place questions. Some of the Telugu girls are 
very handsome, of a light pale colour, somewhat 
yellowish in tinge, with softness of face and fea- 
ture, a gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
and ease, which one would little expect to find 
among them. A ladylike manner, modesty and 
gentleness, such beautiful small hands and little 
taper fingers, the ankles so neatly turned, as to 
meet the admiration of the greatest connoisseur. 
They can generally read and write their own lan- 
guage, and pretty correctly — ^some two languages. 
One girl at Uon|everam wrote three ; the third was 
English, in which she wrote her name in a fair 
round hand, and spoke the language with some 
fiuency ; Tamil and Telugu were the other two 
languages, which she wrote tolerably well. She 
was said to have received her education in a 
mission school at Madras, but did not appear 
ashamed of her profession. She was doubtless a 
girl who had been devoted to the temple in her 
infancy. A similar case of a mission-taught girl 
occurred in Mysore about 1870. Their songs 
generally comprise praises in honour of their 
several idols, filled with repetitions and unmean- 
ing expletives. These songs are often vulgar 
and lewd, and sung before assemblies of men, 
and before the deities, but they time the quality 
of their songs to suit the place and audience 
before which they have to appear. Nautches 
are given on all occasions of marriage ceremonies, 
feasts, and other public occasions. Among rajas, 
zamindars, and others, they are almost things of 
daily occurrence. A few of these girls can play 
the native guitar or violin tolerably well, and 
some of their songs have a mournful and melan- 
choly tune ; the harsh grating of the songs of the 
attendants, and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms, are, however, disliked by 
European ears, tliough they charm the natives. 
When their services are demanded outside the 
temple, larger sums of money have to be paid for 
them, the charge being increased according to the 
renown and position of the girl, as some few will 
not give their services to any one unless a raja or 
some person of rank. Some travel to other districts 
when their services are needed by petty rajas or 
zamindars, and they are contracted for as many 
days as they have to perform, in addition to being 
well paid. They frequently receive valuable presents, 
in money, shawls, gold bangles or rings, which are 
bestowed on them during the performance. Every 
village of importance has a temple with a few of 
these women attached to it, and in some of the 
large towns, possessing temples of repute for 
sanctity, these are filled with them. It is perhaps 
one of the worst institutions connected with Hindu- 
ism, from the recognition and support it receives 
from all classes of idol- worshipping devotees, the 
women being the victims of such a system, recog- 
nised and patronised in every part of India where 
Hinduism predominates. These poor creatures 
being taught to read and write their own and other 
languages, with a view to be better able to master 
thelewd immoral songs ; whilst their own wives, 
the mothers of their children, are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kind, and are CcireMly shut out from 
society, not even allowed to appear in public 


before any assembly of men, and are allowed, 
further, to grow up in the greatest ignorance and 
superstition. To some extent female education 
and enlightenment are now penetrating the masses, 
and the natives themselves are seeking enlighten - 
ment and intelligence, from which their own 
mothers, wives, and daughters have hitherto been 
secluded."— Dr. Shortt^ the Anthropological Sockig 
ofZondo 7 iJour 7 i,m.ylS 67 -Q 8 . 

BEYADAT, brother-in-law of Sakya. Ho 
raised a schism against the teaching of Sakya, 
whom he attempted to kill, but, according to the 
Buddhist legend regarding him, the earth opened 
and destroyed him and all his followers, and as 
he fell down into hell he was transfixed with 
three perpendicular hot irons, whilst three others 
pierced his shoulders transversely. The Burmese 
consider that Bevadat was Jesus Christ, and the 
Siamese think that Bevadat is the God of Europe. 

BEYA-BATA or Beo-dat, a Hindu man^s 
name, literally god-given — Theodotus. 

BEYA-BEYI, an island in. Bombay harbour, 
known to sailors as Butcher Island. The native 
name, properly Beva-dwipa, means the Island of 
the gods, or Holy Island. 

DEYABIGAR. Karn. A low-caste menial 
in the temples of the south of India. — TT77.s'. 

BEYAKI, sister or cousin to Kansa, king of 
Mathura, and the wife of Yasudeva. Krishna 
was their eighth child. 

BEYAL. Hind. A Hindu temple, a Christian 
church. 

BEYALA, Mahr., also Bevalana, Earn., 
a Brahman of an inferior order, who attends 
upon idols, and lives upon the offerings made to 
them. Bevalaya, from Beva, a god, and Alaya, 
a house, a temple ; the house of God, The same 
term is applied to an oath taken in a temple. 

BEYALA. Several Sanskrit writers had this 
title. One was author of a code of law, one an 
astronomer, one wus grandfather of Panini, and 
one a Hindu mendicant who resided at Hurd war, 
and was one of the Smriti writers. — Ward^ iv, p. 28. 

BEYALA. Hind. An ordeal. See Bivination. 

BEYA-LOKA. Sansk. The habitations of 
the Deva. In Hinduism there are six celestial 
worlds between the earth and the Brahma-loka. — 
Hardy's Easteiii Monachism.) p. 435. 

BE YA-NAGARI, an alphabet in use in India. 
It was introduced into Tibet from Kashmir in the 
first half of the 7th century of the Christian era. 
Beva-Kagari is the ancient alphabet of India, 
inscriptional, in capitals, and is a modification of 
the inscriptioBal and monitary Pali. The alphabets 
of the various languages allied to the Hindi are 
modifications of the Beva-Nagari alphabet. It is 
the character in which Sanskrit is usually written. 
Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prinsep, refers the modern 
Beva-Kagari, through various changes which he 
shows in inscriptions of different ages, to the Old 
Pali lat or column character. 

DEYAKG. Karn. A Lingaet, one who 
carries the emblem of Siva on his person. 

BBY-ANGA or Bevanaga. Tel. Bevangada, 
Karn. The title assumed by the caste of weavers 
in the Karnatica. 

BE YANGANA, amongst Hindus, the celestial 
minstrels who perform before Mahadeva. They 
are also called Gandharva, also Apsaras. Their 
instruments are the tambourine, cymbals, castas 
nets, lute, and violin. 
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DEVANHALLI, a small town in Mysoi^e, 23 
miles from Bangalore. It was formerly the seat 
of a family of Polygars, who traced their descent 
from one of the refugees of the Morasa "Wakkala 
tribe, who founded petty dynasties throughout 
Mysore in the 14fch century. The last of the 
Gauda, as the chiefs were called, was overthrown 
in 1748 by the Hindu raja of Mysore. It was in 
the siege of Devanhalli, on this oocasion, that 
Hyder Ali first gained distinction as a volunteer 
horseman, and it was here that his son Tipu was 
born. Hyder erected a fort of stone, which was 
captured by Lord Cornwallis in Gaz. 

DEYA PAL LEVA. From a copper tablet 
discovered at Monghir, Eaja Deva Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the 9th century as far 
as the Karnatic and Tibet. ? 

DEVAEAM, a famous Saiva poem, part of the 
so-called Tamil Yeda. 

DEYASTHALA. Saksk. A temple of the 
Hindus, any sacred place. 

DEYASTHANAM, the superintendence of 
Hindu temples, conducted by tniste^ called 
Dharma KaHa. 

BEYATA, from Deva, a divinity, a spirit, a 
demigod. The Devata are benigii spirits, 
governed by Indra, properly the inhabitants of 
the North Pole, for the Devata are said to have 
day when the Daitya have the night, and vice 
versa. Amongst the Hindus there are several 
kinds of Devata or deities to whom worship is 
given, — ^the Gramma-devata or village god; the 
Kula- devata, the race, household, or family 
god ; and the Ishta- devata, the patron or personal 
deity of individuals ; Adi-devata is the primitive 
deity; Sthana-devata, local deity. The Aryan 
Hindu does not recognise the village gods of 
Southern India, but the non -Hindu Turanian 
races largely worship them; and even many of 
those Turanian races who have been converted to 
Hinduism, worship them. They are mostly shape- 
less pieces of wood or stone smeared with ver- 
milion, and usually represent evil spirits or devils. 
These are the Amma, Amman, and Amur of the 
eastern and southern parts of the Peninsula, and 
the Satwai, Bhairo, l^Iassoba, Ohamanda, Asra, 
Ai, and Marryai of the northern and western 
parts of the Peninsula, all of whom are recognised 
as causing harm to individuals. In health they 
are neglected ; but when sickness occurs, either to 
individuals, or as an epidemic, these spirits of 
evil are worshipped with much solemnity, and 
bloody sacrifices are made to them of goats and 
sheep, and bullocks and buffaloes. Gotra or 
Kula mean a family, and is used amongst Kshat- 
riya and Yaisyas as well as Brahmans. The Gotra 
depend on a real or imaginary community of 
blood, and then correspond to what we . call 
families. No Hindu house is supposed to be 
without its tutelary divinity, but the notion at- 
tached to this character is now very far from 
precise. The deity who is the object of heredi- 
tary or family worship, the Kula-devaki, is always 
Siva, or Yishnn, or Durga, or other principal 
pei'sonage of the Ilindii mythology; but the Griha- 
devata or household god rarely bears any distincj^ 
appellation. In Bengal, the domestic god is 
sometimes the Saligram, sometimes the tulasi 
plant, sometimes a basket with a little rice in it, 
and sometimes a water jar, to any of which a 
brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually by 
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the females of the family. Occasionally small 
images of Lakshmi or Ohandi fulfil the office, or, 
should a snake appeeW, it is worshipped as the 
guardian of the dwelling. In general, in former 
times, the household deities were regarded as the 
unseen spirits of ill, the ghosts and goblins who 
hovered about every spot, and claimed some 
particular sites as their own. At the close of all 
ceremonies, offerings were made to them in the 
open air,, to keep them in good humour, by 
scattering a little rice, with a short formula. 
Thus, at the end of the daily ceremony, the house- 
holder is enjoined by Menu (8.90) ‘ to throw up 
his oblation (bali) in the open air to all the gods, 
to those who walk by day, and those who walk 
by night.’ In this light the household god corre- 
sponds better with the gemi locorum than with the 
Lares or Penates of antiquity , — Tlmdu 
Theatre : Warre^i^ Kala Smihita. 

DEYA-TOTTHA-PANA. Sansk. Dismissing 
or releasing the deities who have been invited to 
a ceremony, at its conclusion. 

DEVAYANAI or Devasena, one of Subhra- 
manya’s wives. 

DEVENDRA, the king of the Deva. 

BEYER, the tribal designation of the Maravar 
race in Eamnad, Madura, Shivaganga, and 
TinneveUy. It seems identical with the Telugii 
Dewara or Devera, a respectful mode of address 
to a superior. 

DEYI. Sansic a goddess, the feminine of 
Deva, a god. It is one of the titles of the Hindu 
goddess Durga, also known as Kali, and wiien 
used alone is understood to designate Parvati, 
the sakti or wife of Siva. Devi, fis Durga, in 
the south of India is represented in paintings 
p a beautiful woman riding on a tiger, but 
in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if advanc- 
ing to the destruction of one of the giants, 
against whona her incarnations were assumed. 
Devi, as ICali, in another form, an especial 
favourite in Bengal, is represented with a black 
skin, and a hideous and terrible countenance 
streaming with blood, encircled mtli snakes, hung 
round with skulls and human heads, and in all 
respects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. 
Her rites in those countries correspond with this 
character. Goats and sheep and other animals, 
and even human beings, are offered in sacrifice. 
See Chandra ; Dasahara or Dashara ; Kali ; Kcrari ; 
Linga ; Lustral Ceremonies ; Mahadeva ; Maha- 
devi; Parvati; Sacrifice, Batarupa : Serpent, 
Yishnu ; Yavana. 

DEYICOTTAH, a fortress on a .small island at 
the mouth of the Colcrun, in lat. N. 

Devicottah frequently changed hands during the 
contests between the British and French in the 
18th century. 

DEYIL BIRD of Ceylon has its oi'dinary cry 
like that of a hen just caught. Its screams arc 
hke those of a youth in agony. It is said to bo 
an owl, the Syrniiiin Iiulrani, also a species of 
Gualama, Mi*. Mitfor<l supj)osed it to be a goat- 
sucker, a cuckoo, or a blackbird. 

DEYIL GOAD. 

Croton oblongifoliinn, JL iii. p. C„S5. 
Bhatamkusam, . Sansk. } Bhutala hhairi, . Tnr.. 

The Telugu name signifies ^ demoxi driver ’ or 
^ devil goad,’ and sticks maxle of this tree are 
carried as a protection against evil spirits, 

DEYILS and Devil-dancers. Tim ordinary 
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word in use in tlie Tamil country to designate a 
devil is Paisaclia or Pisacha, and the temple 
raised to a Paisacha is a Pekoil ; hut the former 
seems rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 
temple to an evil spirit. All the Aryan and non- 
Aryan Hindu and Buddhist races of India, and all 
the races in the Malaya and the Eastern Archi- 
pelagoes recognise the existence of spirits both 
good and bad ; and the whole series of the 
funeral ceremonies from the date of the demise 
of a Hindu until the demise of his son, are 
instituted from the belief that the spirit of the 
deceased is present and can accept oblations ; 
and there are even instances where contracts 
have been entered into or renewed with the spirit 
of a deceased owner. The Hindus have a hell, 
Narakam, and a devil, but the spirits of the non- 
Aryan races seem to refer to evil spirits. In their 
belief, if any good man die, his spirit may occupy 
a tree or stone or other locality, and be an evil 
spirit j may even take possession of one of his 
votaries, in which event the screaming and gesti- 
culating of the possessed person are attributed to 
the spirit in possession, and in the Urdu tongue 
the phrase would be, ‘ Say a, nska ang bhara,’ 
the shade has hlled his body ; and the possessed 
person prophesies. In their belief, every malady 
may be the infliction of an evil spirit. To dis- 
possess the spirit, wild music and dancing are 
had recourse to, and the possessed, generally 
a woman, exhausted by her Pythoniziug, falls 
down utterly exhausted, is seized with violent 
hysteria, or goes into convulsions. The non- 
Aryan races are constantly recognising new 
spirits from amongst deceased natives of India 
or Europeans, particularly from amongst those 
whom death or accident have suddenly cut off, 
and they have also introduced the deities of the 
Hindus as demons; but the Amman or earth - 
deity is in every village throughout S. India, 
and the worship of all the demon gods is by 
blood- sacrifices and ardent spirits. Amongst the 
Shanar race in the south of the Peninsixlaof India, 
the belief is that sometimes demons are content 
with frightening the timid without doing any real 
harm. Failures in trade or in crops are attri- 
buted to demons. People hear a strange noise at 
night, and immediately they see a devil making 
his escape in the shape of a dog as large as a 
hymna, or a cat with eyes like two lamps. In the 
dusk of the evening devils have been observed in 
a burial or burning ground, assuming various 
shapes, one after another, as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have often 
been known at night to ride across the country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands in 
the shape of a wandering, flickering light. In all 
their journeyings they move along without touch- 
ing the ground, their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and importance. 
Dr. Caldwell has known a village deserted, and the 
people afraid even 'to remove the materials of 
their houses, in consequence of the terror caused 
by stones being thrown on their roofs at night 
by invisible hands. Demons more malicious still 
have sometimes been known, under cover of the 
night, to insert combustible materials under the 
eaves of thatched roofs. Even in the day-time, 
about the close of the hot season, when the winds 
fail, demons may often be seen careering along 
in the shape of a whirlwind, catching up and 


whisking about in their fierce play every dry stick 
and leaf that happens to lie in their path. In short, 
writes Dr. Caldwell, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror, but never 
bestow benefits, or evince any affection for their 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice, be- 
cause they are so mischievous ; but there is no use 
supplicating their favour. If in any case the hope 
of obtaining a benefit seems to be their votary’s 
motive in worshipping them, further inquiry proves 
that it is under the supposition that the demon’s 
malignity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained as a matter of course. And it 
may be said to be the object of the worship of all 
the non- Aryan races, to avert from themselves the 
evils which the demons could inflict ; for gratitude 
for good received, or resignation to the will of a 
Supreme, are not parts of the Amman or spirit- 
worship. A similar superstition respecting goblins 
and demons exists all over India. Every Hindu 
work containing allusions to native life, and the 
dictionaries of all the Hindu dialects, prove the 
general prevalence of a belief in the existence of 
malicious mischievous demons, in demoniacal in- 
flictions and possessions, and in the xoow'er of 
exorcisms. The chief peculiarity of the supersti- 
tion, as it exists amongst the Siianars, consists in 
their vsystematic -worship of the demons in which 
all believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
legends respecting goblins and their malice are 
current ; but scarcely any trace of their w^orship 
in the proper sense of the term, much less of their 
exclusive worship, can be discovered beyond the 
districts in which Shanars, or other primitive 
illiterate tribes, are found. In travelling down to 
Tinnevelly from the north, the first village which 
is found to be inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, 
about thirty miles south of Madura, is the first 
place where Dr. Caldwell observed systematic 
devil-worship. In like manner, in Travancore, 
devil-wmrship appears to commence wuth the first 
appearance of the Shanar race in the neighbour- 
hood of Trivandrum, from whence it becomes 
more and more prevalent as you approach Cape 
Comorin. The demon-worship of the Shanars 
and a few other illiterate tribes is a degradation 
beneath which the human mind cannot descend. 
The places in which tiie demons are worshipped 
are commonly termed Pe-koil, or devil- temples ; 
some of the temples, especially those erected to 
the sanguinary forms of Kali, are small, mean, 
tomh-like buildings, with an image at the further 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the devil- 
temples are built neither with stone nor brick ; 
the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, nor even 
thatched. A heap of earth, raised into a pyramidi- 
cal shape, and adorned with streaks of whitewash, 
sometimes alternating with red ochre, constitutes 
both the temple and the demon’s image ; and a 
smaller heap in front of the temple, with a fiat 
surface, forms the altar. In such cases a large 
conspicuous tree — a tamai-ind tree, an umbrella 
tree (Acacia planifrons), or even a palmyra, whose 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed — will 
generally be observed in the vicinity. This tree 
is supposed to be the devil’s ordinary dwelling- 
place, from which he snuffs up the odour of the 
sacrificial blood, and descends unseen to Join in the 
feast. Tumour mentions that an ordinance of one 
of the kings of Oeylon com man de*:! that a devil - 
dancer should be provided for every ten villages. 
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Biiddiiists of Ceylon still resort to the incantations 
of the devil-dancers in case of danger or emer- 
gency. 

The educated European of the 19th century can- 
not realize the dread in which the Hindu stands of 
devils. They haunt his paths from the cradle to 
the grave. The Tamil proverb in fact says, ‘ The 
devil who seizes you in the cradle, goes wii3h you 
to the funeral pile.’ The chief anxiety of the 
Tamil father, when his child is about to be brought 
into the world, is to see that the leaves of the 
margosa tree are carefully fixed over the threshold, 
to prevent the devils from entering and seizing 
upon the child at the moment of birth. If he 
have lost two children before, and this be a son, 
a bracelet is placed upon the child’s arm as a safe- 
guard, a golden ring is fixed in its nose, and it is 
solemnly dedicated to some particular demon, who 
is entreated to protect it. The child is then 
perhaps named Payen (the D evil’s Own), a name 
of frequent occurrence in S. India. The ring is 
allowed to remain in the nose till the child is 
grown, a great feast is then made by the parents. 


in court, would never dare to perform this cere- 
mony knowing his cause to be unjust, for then he 
firmly believes that he would immediately be 
stricken down by the demon. So swears Latinus 
in the jEneid : 

‘ Tango aras, medios ignes et numina tester.’ 

Under this ever-present fear of demons, the 
Hindu often hesitates to go even a hundred yards 
in the dark. He will not enter a forest alone ; ho 
fears to stand on the borders of a lonely lake, for 
there dwells the spirit which in Scotland is known 
by the name of the Kelpie, and it is near the 
water where, he has heard, may be often seen in 
the darkness of the night the ‘fiery-mouthed 
devil,’ ignis-fatuus. But most of all he fears the 
sandy plain, for it is a notion thoroughly oriental, 
that the unclean spirit ‘ walketh through dry 
places,’ which are called in Tamil, Pai Kadu, 
devil - deserts. Devils are especially said to 
abound in the sandy wastes between Madura and 
Tinnevelly, where the mirage (in Tamil, Pai Ter, 
the devil’s chariot), is frequently seen, and is said 
to be produced by them. When a fire takes place 


and sacrifices of sheep or cocks offered at the in a village, it is owing to the wrath of the village 

^ j... j mi-- •--1. ■ I tt*. T.i.* t. _ _ . i ” 


shrine of the tutelary demon. The periods of 
marriage and pregnancy are times at which devils 
are supposed to be especially malignant, and 
ceremonies are then performed to avert the influ- 
ence of the evil eye, ill omens, and devils. In so 
slight a matter as the boring of a child’s ears for 
ear-rings, it is considered necessary to propitiate 
Kai'uppan with the sacrifice of a goat, or a cock 
at least. A European seeing a crowd assembled 
under an odiya tree (Odina pinnata), which the 
massive iron chain hanging from its trunk be- 
tokened to be dedicated to Karnppan, rode up, 
and found there the quivering body of a ram just 
sacrificed to the demon. The head had been 
severed from the body by one blow of a large 
sickle - shaped weapon, which was courteously 
handed for inspection. It was made, handle as 
‘ well as blade, of native iron, and had lately been 
presented to the shrine by a devotee. The sacrificer 
had made the present offering on the auspicious 
occasion of an infant son having his ears bored. 
The head of the ram fell, as usual, to the share of 
the officiating priest, while the body, slung on a 
pole, and carried on the shoulders of two men, 
amid the beating of tom-toms was taken home to 
furnish the evening feast. No temple was near, 
but on a pedestal under the tree reposed a hideous 
object made of potter’s ware. This particular 
demon is supposed to be, when propitiated, very 
liberal in the bestowal of benefits ; and the pujari 
mentioned to the looker-on that if he would make 
a sacrifice of a goat or two, he would guarantee 
that his devil should obtain for him a lucrative 
appointment under Government! The sacrifice 
of goats is almost continuous, — sometimes as many 
as twenty goats are sacrificed at one time. The 
fiesh is generally cut up, cooked, and eaten on the 
spot ; and round the shrines may often be seen a 
number of small earthen ovens. The strongest 
oath a Sudra can take is to swear by the most 
famous devil of the district ; and often, before a 
lawsuit is carried into court, the aggrieved party 
•will say to his opponent, ‘ I ■will be satisfied if 
you will go to such a demon’s shrine, and there, 
on the justice of your cause, blow out the flame of 
a lamp in the presence of the Kali.’ A man who 
would not hesitate a moment to commit perjury i 
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devil. His worship has been neglected, or some 
insult has been offered to him, and be thirsts for 
revenge. Near the village of Vediarpuram, in the 
Tanjore district, for about four or five years 
accidental fires had been of annual occurrence, 
and it was commonly reported to be owing to the 
anger of Aiyanar, a demon -whose shrine is situated 
to the west of the village. A banyan tree near 
the spot, dedicated to him, was some years ago 
felled without liLs permission, and since that time 
the enraged demon, refusing to be propitiated by 
the usual sacrifices, yearly burned down a house 
or two. Many races besides Hindus are very 
prone to make vows in times of sickness. Formerly, 
we are told, people used to go from all parts of 
England to Canterbury, 

‘ The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick. ’ 
The Hindu makes a vow to go to a particular 
shrine, and there pour offerings of oil and spices. 
If a diseased member have been restored, often- 
times a golden image of it is made and presented 
to the shrine. A person suffered from a serious 
affection of the eyes. A vow ^vas made that in 
case of recovery two golden eyes should be 
made and presented to the shrine of Mari Amman. 
In like manner, the Philistines, we read, when 
afflicted with ernerods, thought, after consultin«^ 
with their soothsayers, that they could best 
propitiate the God of Israel by making and offer- 
ing to him golden images of the einerods. As 
may be expected, the devils are most busy in the 

That ends this strange eventful liistory; ’ 
and a yoimg girl fears to cross a dying man, lest 
his latest breath should pass into her, in which 
case she would be possessed beyond recovery. 
For a similar reason, a Hindu at the point of 
death, is always removed to expire without tlie 
house, which would otherwise be haunted. As 
the corpse is carried away, parched rice is scattered 
along the route of the funeral procession. It is 
believed that the devils wall stop to pick it up, 
and it is considered advisable to keep them so 
engaged till next sunrise, for slioiild tiiey return 
to the house before that time, they would probably 
not be satisfied without another victim. A native 


DEVILS. 


SZ"'’ wt 1 K S “1™ »«' Ml. 


alone. When, therefore, a death takes place on 
a batpday, to prevent evil consequences, a live 
cocic IS taken with the corpse to the bnrnins' 


rpt . . xj.xi^iju^ out? ueij. 

ine town was in consequence nearly deserted, 
when an old woman, guessing the truth, went to 
the king, and said that for a small sum she would 


m^ouTid ‘ 4+ ;7 +r saia tnat tor a small sum she would 

Lr^oTinf^^^ * r some undertake to settle the demon The kins de 

allowed ®9?P®goat of oW, lighted, gave her what she asked, and the old 

Brahmans* adjacent jungle, woman, after tracing the cabalistic circle,— the 

fora cork +lio ^^oody sacnfaces, substitute Kolam,— and pretending to go through certain 
^olf of the door of the house, incantations, entered the forest Bv means of 
wh ch they burn with the corpse. When a dead fruits which she strewed on the Luuf 7 
the^cai o'f being binmt, as in was enabled to decoy the monkeys, and, havino- 

nlacedln C^cetic devotees), salt is obtained the bell as a trophy of Lr victory over 

leaves of + 1 ^ f«q?e“«y it the the demon, she returned iE Wumph to the towf 

1 n ™ recently also in in the India of the present day it would in i 

Lutl efanfetifns for Mke case, be just as fasy to deceive the people, 

keeninf it f avowed purpose of and even their native Hindu rulers. Dr. cSdl 

1 g ut secure fiom the evil one, and the well mentions that the nrocess of dpmrknitino 

Swf ® tbe Highlands of tion is stiU goi j on aCnfst L SarT- 

defd in 1883, placed over the and in every case the characteristics of the devil 

at Greenwich. The and his worship are derived from the character 

Highlanders, indeed, in many of their superstitions and exploits of his human prototvne There is 

fornmX^ltLT'^" succession of S^daimfol tf 

tormerly planted the rowan or mountain ash, adoration of the Shanars. and after a time «inl- 
regardiug It as a safeguard against devUs, just as ing into forgetfulness. Among the demons most 

Throughout feared at the middle of the IDtScentor^^ mfn- 

lA Fnmff f-f / common as it was formerly tions Palevesham, a notorious robber during the 

government.'’ 


violent death becomes a demon. All the women 
<^istrict are immediately possessed by him, 
and innumerable mischiefs result. A Brahman, 
accidentally drowned in the river Cauvery, about 

+.hck i OfTA ? “ 


4. „ » VjXXLXU.CliP. 

Aiew of the demons are forms of Kali, con- 
nected with a debased and comparatively modern 
development of the Brahmanical system. 
Devil-worship in Ceylon by the Eodya is 


«« year 1870, bee;melnTou;;^e;;rr^B^^^^^^^^ pe=;drfho%^rAU"%fS S 

^StSy “bEed \^Te erected and covered with the skin of the plantain 

buriP^ Sp.m ^ ^ss^^yer -^s tree. It is then scented with dammer resin, and 

bimcd beneath a tree near the village, and his cooked vegetables, placed on a plantain leaf are 

StpT A I)r. laid on it, to which is added rice7id flowers,’ and 

Enrfkh* offifAA A Captain Pole, an the blood of a red cock. The Kattadiya, or devil- 

*‘®°ites a charm, and the cure is 
taking 01 the Travanenre linaa in a i«no 4.^ i i_x- mv iv. . . . t * 


_ Yr V./>4.UV4.^VX OiU uuc 

taking of the Travancore lines in a.d. 1809, and 
has been invoked by the Shanars. His worship 

m 'f'.l'VA /*»• T.Ip< * i? ... 


i ‘Y, W44W,4.i.i.i, CiXiUl UUiU iS 

supposed to be complete. The oifering is left to 
be eaten by birds or animals. The devils Gerre 


X wuxaiiip uc yctuyu oy oirus or aiiimais. Tiie devils Gerre 

consisted in the offering to his manes of spirituous and Meleyi are of two kinds.-— Dr. Caldwell ov tJ>P 
liquors and cheroots. About the middle of the Shanar : ‘:^A 7 qi/(. 


^**V**...J^ uvr iiUtiXCQ vx O^U.ll/U.UUS 

liquors and cheroots. About the middle of the 
19 th century, a Brahman who was sentenced to 

im horY.n.iir 5 «X AT.. J! A . . v i » 


cManar; Renrich’s Phoenicia, pp. 807, 314; Dubois' 
India, quoted in Cole.’s Hind. Myth. p. 378: Son- 


be hanged at Madras, for the murder of another nemt's Voyage, p. 29; Bunsen, vr n 210- TPiV 
Brahman going on pilgrimage from Benares to Hams' Story of Nala, v- 208. • ’ 

rvf>.'n'iAfiW«>»OiVVY Xt'V.Hy-.nXA... J xl. ..X xl. T. I l l-NTS-r-rwT w J,.. „ 


itoeswaram, threatened that though they were 
about to hang him, he would not die, but would 


become a Brahma Eakshasa, and torment all those temple revenue. 


BEYILSV HOESES. See Insects. 
BEYISTHAH, a Hindu temple. Devisthana, 


wno had given evidence against him. 

Bells and chains are almost always used in devil- 


DBVOTTHANA. Sansk. Also Deotthan. The 
Seventh day of the _ light half of the month 


• 1 xiocAxxtixxcvu- Eleven wi uay oi tne iigm nail or the month 

ill f f ? the notion involved seems Kartik, when Yishnu is supposed to rise up from 
less to be that of scaring the devil, than that of his four months’ sleep at the end of the^rainv 
charmmghim, just as a snake-charmer charms a season. ^ 

flptnt *+i fanes of the popular DE VEIESE, author of various memoirs on 

frn^E +i are massive iron chams hanging Malayan Island Plants, and also of a Monograph 

iwm the trees, with bells and knives attached to of Marattiacese, a work of great labour. ^ 

^em. In the well-known Sanskrit work, the DEW. 

Hitopadesa, occurs a story relating to a famous TT’miTity * T?rrtYYr cn u a 

devil called Ghanta-kama or Bell-ear. This I : I ISh’ 

Eakshasa was beheved to dwell on the top of a Thau, . . . . . Ger. SxjoC ip 

Brahmapura. One Some one has ventured the remark that at full 
stolen a bell (probably one of moon, near the equator, more dew falls tBau at 
those near the demon's fanel. was killed bv a HAW TlTAnr* f.Ivic! Xk « 


, , - ' TO — v/xxxj vx ixiuuxx, xiccii ulic tjuucttur, iiiorc aew rails tiian at 

tWr aTr **^® *^®“®'i'® ™®<1 '^y ^ “®w moon, and to this are ascribed the moon 

tiger as he was ^rrying off his plunder. The heads (man hoofden), which, however, Jansen 
monkeys who dwelt in the adjacent forest had but once seen during all the years which ho 
Obtained the bell, and amused themselves by had spent between the tropics. In British India 
ringing It. The people of the town having found during the cold weather months, when rain very 
the dead body of the man, and continually hearing rarely falls, the dew is of very great importance 
the sound of the bell, were filled with intense to all the crops then in the groW.— jLi.veii in 
horror, fully believing that the demon, enraged, Murray's Phys. Geog. p. 146. ’ 
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DEWA. 


DEWAS. 


DEWA, a divine being, whether resident npon 
ear til or in a dewa-loka . — Hardy ^ p. 435. 

DEWAK. Him TermeSj white ants. 

DEWAL. The Hindu temple in which the idol 
is placed, is called, as temples^ generally pe, 
Devval or Deval, from Deva, a deity, and Aleiya, 
a house, or, literally, a house of god. The British 
and other people call it pagoda, a word unknown 
in India beyond the reach of European colloquial 
instruction, but which has been supposed to be 
derived from But-khana, two Persian words, or 
But-gada, Teliigu words, both meaning the ghost- 
house, It may, however, be from Paigudi, a devil 
temple; also from Daligo^oa, a Buddhist relic 
shrine. Dewal, in Sind, was so called from its 
celebrated pagoda. Its site is now doubtfub 

DEW ALA. Hind, Bankrupt. 

DEWALA DEVI, daughter of Kamala Devi. 
On the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient capital of 
Gujerat, Kamala Devi was captured and taken 
into the harem of Ala-ud-Din ; but her daughter 
DewalaDevi escaped with her father. She had 
been asked in marriage by the son of Ram Deo, 
the raja of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), but her father, 
proud of his Rajput origin, had refused to give 
her to a Mabratta, even though a prince. Kamala 
Deva, however, having expressed to Ala-ud-Din 
a wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala-ud-Din 
sent a strong army under a general to bring 
Dewala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity her 
father accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent oif 
his daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
overtaken, the fair maiden seized, and carried to 
Dehli, where she was married to Khizr Khan, son 
of Ala-ud-Din. A few years after the death of 
Ala-ud-Din, the throne of Dehli was filled by 
Kafoor, a converted Hindu, who put out the eyes 
of Khizr Khan, filled the capital with Hindu 
troops, put to death all the survivors of Ala-ud- 
Bin’s family, and transferred Dewala Devi to Ms 
own zanana. See Kamala Devi- 

' DEWALDI, a heroine of Hindustan. When 
Cholan was on the throne of Dehli, Dewaldi 
roused her sons to battle, and, observing their 
unwiUm guess, she said, ‘ Would that the gods 
had made me barren, that I had never borne sons, 
who thus abandon the name of the Rajputs, and 
refuse to succour their prince in danger ! ' They 
acceded to her request. She then said, ‘ Fare- 
w^ell, my children, be true to your salt ; and should 
you lose your head for your prince, doubt not 
you will obtain the celestial crowm^’ When Akbar 
invaded Chitor, the mother of Putta of Kailwa 
charged her son to put on the saffron robe, and 
die for his country. — Calcutta Revleiu^ No. 109. 

DEWALI, properly Dipawali. Sansk. From 
Dipa, a lamp, and Aii, a row. A Hindu religious 
festival held about the end of October, in the 
last two days of the last half of As win and 
three days of Kartik, in honour of the goddess 
Kali and of Lakshmi, and to commemorate the 
destruction by Vishnu of the demon Taraki. 
The Hindus, after bathing in the Ganges or other 
river, anoint with oil, put on their best attire, 
perform a sraddha, and at night worship Lakshmi. 
On this^ festival of lamps all Hindus propitiate 
Lakshmi,, the goddess of wealth and fortune, by 
offering at her shrine. In Rajasthan, on the 
Amavus, or ides of Kartik, every city, village, and 
encampment exhibits a blaze of splendour from 
lamps. Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are 


carried in trays and consecrated at the temple of 
Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated. The 
rana of Mewar dines with his prime minister ; and 
this officer and his near relatives offer an oblation 
by pouring oil into a terra-cotta lamp, which the 
sovereign holds. Every votary of Lakshmi tries 
his chance of the dice, and from their success in 
the Dewali foretell the state of their affairs for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of the Dewali, 
the whole Hindu population of an Indian city bear 
branches of the sami, tulsi, and other sacred trees 
in procession, and walk round all the temples in 
the neighbourhood, offer salutation and prayer to 
their country’s gods, in their several incarnations. 
A rainfall at that period of the year is highly 
advantageous to growing crops, and a proverb 
of the people of N. India is, — 

‘ Je min piya Diwali, 

Jiya phus, jiya hali.^ 

‘ If showers fall about the time of theDiwali festival,’ 
[what matter] whether you are lazy (lit, a bundle 
of sticks) or a real ploughman, [the crops are 
sure to be equally fine.] — Postans' W. Lidia^ ii. 
p. 177 ; lod's Rajasthan, i. 70, 279. See Leviticus 
xxiii. 40. 

DEWAN. Arab., Pers. In India, the chief 
officer of a second-rate sovereign. In Persia, a 
court of justice or of other business. A recep- 
tion room is generally called the Dewan-i-Am, 
or public reception-hall. The Dewan Khana is 
the office room of the dewan, that part of the 
house of a Mahomedan where the master receives 
his visitors, and in which the men-servants reside ; 
and the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. 
The Dewani Adalat, under the E. I. Company, was 
a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction. — Rich's 
Kurdistan, i. p. 83. 

Dewan, Pers., a collection into one volume 
of the entire odes of an author, whether in the 
Persian or the Hindustani tongue. In bringing 
them together, they are arranged alphabetically 
according to the letters in which the verses ter- 
minate. The Dewan-i-Sadi and Dewan-i-Hafiz 
are generally known. 

Dewani is the civil department, in contrast to 
the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i-Am, a privy 
council chamber. The Dewani of Bengal, Beliar, 
and Orissa was conferred on the British by Shah 
Alain II., on the 12th August 1765. The office 
was a viceroyalty, and comprised the collection of 
the revenue, then three kror of rupees, and tlie 
administration of civil justice. The net revenue 
was two kror. 

DEWANAGI-WANLU. Tel. Religious mendi- 
cants in Southern India, who accept charity only 
from one or other of the artisan goldsmith castes. 

DEAVA PIJJA, or worship of the implements 
in use as the means of subsistence, observed by 
all Hindus, and by all the Kayasth caste at the 
Dewali ^and Hooly festivals. — Malcolm's Ceniml 
India, ii. -p. 167. 

DEAYAR, Diwar, perhaps more correctly 
Deehwar or Dehwar, is the god under whose 
speciai^care a village is placed : the grainma-deva 
or genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 
always set apart at each harvest. — Elliot. 

DEAYAR-GIRL Hind. Tapestry, or cloth for 
adorning a wall 

DEAYAS, a native state in I^lalwa, lat. 22*^ 42^ 
to 23^ 5' N., long. 57' to 7Cr 21' E. The 
Dewas chieftaincy is held by a Mahratta, whose 



DEWAT. 


DHANGAE. 


ancestors came to Malwa with the first Baii Rm . DTTAT qatttd xr , 

the state is 4,25,000 rupees, \e liteS^^Mr fhSd^ ^lam, or banner 


area -i rupees, tlie 

S Th^ fh- f f population 26,000 

»uatnt2L +^ rt each received a simnud 
guaranteeing to them the right of adoption The 

Sa S*" *“'■ “ 

auns — SL ? ^ ®®tute of fifteen 

dIxtotn r “ the musical scale, ‘La.’ 

but itds ^ 


^ DHAMA-PADAM, a Buddhist sacred book of 
high authority It gives the most faithfni picture 
of tlie ethica-1 spirit of Buddha’s teachings.— 
Bunsen, God in Hist. L p. 343. 

p_HAMAYANGYEE. Plat arches of stone and 
tock are not uncommon in Burma. Captain 
^tne observed two of brick, in windows in the 
Uhanaayangyee temple at Pagan, where no suer, 
gestion of Euz'opean or Indian aid could have 

h/atv^A/■^ r I , - . .. 


^ DHA. Buem. a bill a sword- in v=,.inno ff’T European or Indian aid could have 
forms, It is the inseparable companion o/everv arch in the northern 

man among the hundred foresHnlief nf Ttln7 If f another in a tomb, at Kumool. 

Gangetic India. Amonl. tS fivS f “ the medfeval building of Rosliu 

however, it is more con^nh to the Ww nfff’ magnificent Saracen gateway of 

the peaskt and boatman I!! 7 ^ ^ Bab-el-Fitoor.— Fuie’s Emhassy. 

war. The Burman’s dha Is a weanmi "abr.f^'f'f BHjillEE, this old Rajput state became inde- 
feet long, with aXhfunitorCve ^ of Kuhlor after the Gurkha war. The 

S !“k5££s“# 

felling a tree, kllSfafiff ox afeL f S com- 

Verv Imio- nn/i 1 ti? ^ enemy in battle, memorated by erecting a tower 

theSioseloiXlS’sXIZ^^^ - 

DHAE. Hind A niir«r Tn p I®®’ .-l ? ??“ reformer who flourished in the 17th century 

Dhahhar^v^, iTfi • /“ Kajputana, the m Bundelkhand.— TFi&on. 

perpeWtV anfS iSovki^^ “ DHAMMa. k.lj. Dharma, Sansk. Law, duty; 

fidential riiafx« employed in the moat con- the doctrines or sacred writings of the Buddhist 

i?v?8~’ “-f p- f o' “• 

B’HAGHA. Guj Thread Dhamnoo. Panj. Grewia 

DHAGOBA. See Buddha- Hfltxnha m t G- oppositifolia, BucJi. Grewia 

garbha; Topes ■'^“aaba, Dagoba; Dhatu- tilimfolia? are trees of Guttaok. G. elasticahas 

and Lr J i f • ?• ^^®y T®’^® Sbana, cart wheels.— CalcatZa Ena. Journal JnW imQ 

Colonel Tod con’ide“eTthetobSfL°^ h about 40 miles S.E. from Nemueb, 

they have three ot four villalei^ln n“f ’ I’fi *°,pbuu<iiyassa, contains Buddhist caves 

Therp 'JVA oioA ni 1 • in Baghpiit. with a Brahmanical rock - temple behind Tho 


the ^me neighbourhood.— Rayasi/iau, i. p. 199. 

Curdled mil£ 

phSS;L1te e'?"’ " ^®“ 


. i i , 

sativa, Dukii., Helicteres isora. 

.DHA.Mm Hind. . Green tea, in Ladakh ; 

I)’HAKKir"'^qAM«T^ A f iixi . ' V took tea, in Kashmir. Tea in cakes, both 

the drum that black and green. 

DEAN. Hind. Ory.a .sativa, unhusked rice 

but the people of Me war, whose DHAN. Hind Wealth Tan Man Dhin 

wpital IS Gdaipur, have most faith in the belief, body, mind, and substance ’ ’ ’ 

SiKt seaCs Hindu village, 

cort'ihi nmlinlcT ^^ssera and Dewali. In which is always separate from the rest Also 
Z 'fu^ if into a applied generally in the north-west as Wuzra 

ufy US fr ^ N^la, o,SoorwI.-mora SuppJ. Glo^. 

may pptect inm from evil. Such witfihA.cs wta TIFT A NT a TT •p■Txv•r^ xr .-f.. -.1 , 


~ , _ ./ w w -v triuvijj. cuixrv/uK WHO 

f n^ x^n°if®* Horn evil. Such witches axe 

t.'illcd Lakhavali, or guardians. The Jiggar Khor, 


firr ATkT A T^ o ’urwiSE, 

A It A 5*. narrow gold ribbon. 

DHAi^APATTI and Srimantoo, a romantic 


or liver-eater of „.^ri^ix^riiTXi and brimantoo, a romantic 

AnoffioAr \fLo 3 ^ vampire. Hindu tale of adventures of a father and son 

! T Banya merchants of the Gan who 

travelled to Coromandel Oeylon Java ^Both of 
and was known as the steed on which the witch them were imprisS in Sn’ 
of Ar sallied forfh nf. nv'ivF-f, J- x. ..i t^tt a m v-^tyion. 


n. V - 7 — ww'-vxc* wxj. »vj.xiv>ix tjxxc WltUil 

01 Ar sallied forth at night. Evil was predicted ; 
and a dangerous fall subsequently, in chasing an 
Cik, was attributed to his sacrilegious slaughter 
steed .— Rajasthan 
sMeM, an ear ornament. 

treading the thres- 
hold, a Mahomedan marriage ceremony. 
DHAL-PHOE. Hlnd. A sept of the Kurmi, 


A ^ water, a marsh. 

DHANDOLA. Hind. Proclamation bv beat 
of drum. 

DHAKGA. Hind. Riot, rebellion ; any hiding- 
place of robbers. 

BHANGAR is the Danaga of the Ganarese- 
speaking races. The Dhangar in Teliiigana are 
ni twelve tribes, who do not eat together nor 


mfafclSite. inten^p. ir?heTeXUd1outh ^SpeZ- 

Bhangar are shepherds and wool-weavers. 



DHAHGAR. 


DHANWANTARI. 


kitchen gardeners and lahonrors. In the hill 
country of Ramgarh and Ohutia Hagpur, thep is 
a tribe so called, some of whom descend periodi- 
cally into the plains for labour. There are 8059 
Dhangar in Amraoti. Many Bhangar are settled 
in the towns of the south of India, occupied as 
labourers, kitchen gardeners, and dairymen, and 
they arrange themselves accordingly. Bhangars 
have largely settled as cultivators in the Indapur, 
Bhimatherry, and Purandhar talukas of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Maharaja Holkar, the 
sovereign of Malwa, whose capital is Indur, is a 
Bhangar. The Asal, or pure Bhangar, are pastoral 
only. The pastoral Segar Bhangar also weave 
blankets. The Teling Bhangar are cultivators, 
milkmen, and weavers of coarse woollens. The 
Mahratta Bhangar graze cattle and sheep, and 
clarify their butter into ghi. The Bangar Bhangar 
are purely shepherds, as is indicated by the term 
‘ Ban-gar,’. wild man or forest man. 

The Bhangar of the peninsular Bekhan are 
of two sections, the Kota Pullia Bhangar, who 
keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar, or ‘shepherds 
wiUi the spears.’ The latter still hold much land 
on the N. borders of the Kizam’s territory, and, 
until the British took it over, were notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion, and they still continue a 
quarrelsome and obstinate race. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Hindustan in twelve 
tribes, and been impelled by the Gonds towards 
Hingoli and Bassim, which locality got the name 
of Bara Hatia, or the twelve tribes. They now 
occupy the hills on the north hank of the Pain 
Ganga- To die in the chase or in war is deemed 
honourable ; and the Hatkar who is so killed is 
burned with his feet to the east ; otherwise he is 
interred sitting with a small piece of gold in his 
mouth. The Hatkar are hue, able-bodied men, 
independent bnt arrogant; many bf them never 
shave nor cut the hair of their face. The Hatkar 
can only have one laggan, but may have several 
pat wives. Their widows can contract a pat mar- 
riage. 

The Bhangar in the centre of the Peninsula are 
dark, almost black men, of slender and spare forms; 
they are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli in personal 
appearance, and all the sheep (Kuru, Karnatica, a 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar race. 
They are also wholly distinct from the Ydayau 
or Yadava cowherd race, who are known in all 
the Tamil country as ‘ Pillai.’ In all probability 
the dispersed Kurumbar of the Peninsula of India, 
some of them in towns and others almost nomade, 
are the fragments of the great shepherd race who 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Kurumbar 
and Bhangar have no similarity in appearance. 

Dhangar, in the Lukti territory, bordering on 
Udaipur and Sultaiipur, are short but muscular 
and able-bodied men, who speak a separate lan- 
guage. They do not follow Hindu rites, and they 
have no temples, hut set up near their villages a 
stone with some rude carvings, which they worship 
in times of famine or sickness or calamity. They 
bury but sometimes burn their dead. 

The Gaola is a cowherd, a dairyman, from 
Hindustan to Hyderabad. 

The Kurubar are in the Oanarese region, in the 
centre of the Peninsula. The Kurubar or Kurum- 
bar and the Gaola dairymen keep aloof from each 
other. , 


The Mirda are a caste of migratory shepherds 
in the south of India. — C. J. P. C. P. pp. 6 and 7 ; 
CmnpbeU, p, 33. 

BHAKGAR BASSA, a bachelor hall amongst 
the Bhuiya. 

BHANK, 30 miles K. W. from Junagarh, formerly 
an important city, has a group of small caves, A 
few miles to its west is the village of Siddhsar, and 
in a ravine, called Jhinjuri Jhar, are five plain 
caves, cut out in calcareous sandstone. IST.W. of 
Bhank, near Hariesan, on the W. side of Gadka 
HiH, are other nine caves. — Burgess^ p. 201. 

DHAKKLI, Hind. A machine for raising 
water, called Pecottah in Tamil. 

BHANUK. Hind. A bowman. Bhanuk and 
Banusha are names of a race in Northern India, 
but numerous in Behar, employed as archers, 
fowlers, and house guards, also in several menial 
occupations both of the house and held. Wherever 
they reside, the females are specially in request 
as midwives. Br. Buchanan describes the Bhanuk 
of Behar, Bhagulpur, aud Puraniya as engaged in 
agriculture like the Kurmi. Many of them are 
agricultural slaves. The Bhanuk are descended, 
according to the Padma Purana, from a Chamar 
and a Chandal woman. From the Bhanuk have pro- 
ceeded Aherya, who are said not to eat dead car- 
cases, as the Bhanuk do. There are reported to be 
seven subdivisions of the Bhanuk, Loungbusta, 
Mut’hurea, Kut’hurea, Jyswar, Magabi, Bojwar, 
and Chhilatya. These do not intermarry, or even 
eat or smoke together. They mix, indeed, so little 
with one another, that an individual Bhanuk is 
seldom able to mention more than two, or at most 
three, of these names as belonging to his fraternity. 
There are several Bhanuk in Behli, and they are 
scattered over the North-Western Provinces ; but 
Behar is the country in which they most abound. 
— Wils. Glos,; EUiofs SuppL Gloss,; PostmiiP 
Western India^ L ip, 167, 

BHANUR VEDA, a book on weapons. 

DHANWANTARI. There have probably been 
several persons of this name, and at different 
eras. The name occurs, along with those of 
Charaka and Susruta, in poems written in the 
time of Nala Raja. Professor Wilson supposed 
Charaka and Susruta to be of the 9 th or 10th 
centuries a.d. A Bhanwantari is supposed to 
have been king of Kasi or Benares, and as such 
styled Beva-dasa Kasi Raja. He is regarded as the 
founder of Hindu medicine, and he takes in India 
the place occupied by jEsculapius amongst the 
Greeks. A medical work, bearing this name as its 
author, is still extant, and in use amongst all the 
Hindu physicians of British India. His era can 
only be conjectured to have been before Christ. 
The name is applied also to a teacher of medical 
science, to wiiom the authorship of the Ayur 
Yeda is attributed ; but other physicians, Bhela, 
Devodasa, and Palakapya, are also so named; 
and a physician of this name wms one of ‘the 
nine gems ’ at the court of Tikrama. It is also 
the name of a Yedic deity, to w-hom offerings at 
twilight w^ere made in the N.E. quarter. In one 
Brahmanical account of the deluge, a Dhanwan- 
tari is said to have been, with other thirteen 
precious products, a physician produced at the 
churning of the ocean. Takaji-ca-cooud, or ‘ foun- 
tain of the snake-king/ is about two miles east of 
Naoli, near the boundary of Bhjnsror and Bban- 
pura. The road, through a jungle, over the 




flat highland or Pat’har, presents no indication of 
thefoptain, until you suddenly find yourself on 
the brink of a precipice nearly 200 feet in depth, 
crowded with noble trees, on which the knotted 
kord is conspicuous. The descent to this glen 
is over masses of rock; and about half-way down 
a small platform, are two shrines, one containing 


Ohau-dhari, the four bearers, supporters of the 
platforms of Hindu temples. 

DHARAIjA. Mahr. Applied to the Koli, 
others, who habitually wear arms, i 
DHARI, name of a waterfall near the Hirnphal, 
or Deer’s Leap, on the Herbudda. 

DHARIOHA. Hind. Second husband of a 


the statue of Takshac, the snake-king, the other widow. 

of Dhanwantari, the physician who was pro- DHARIHJO. IJeita. A common tree of 
auced at the churning of the ocean. The coond Ganjam and Gumsur ; extreme height 60 feet, 
or fountain is at the southern extremity of the circumference 4 feet. The bark is used medi- 
abyss. Dhanwantari of the Hindus has not an cinally by women after childbirth; the juice of 
attendant serpent, like his brother ^sculapius of the leaves is supposed to cure itch . — Captain 
Greece, ‘ The health-bestowing Dhanwantari, the Macdonald, 


Greece, ‘The health-bestowing Dhanwantari, the 
celestial physician, arose from the sea when 
churned for the beverage of immortality.’ He 
is generally represented as a venerable man with 
a book in his hand. — Rajasthan^ ii. p. 718; Golem.’ s 
Hind. 3'fyth. p. S8B ; Moor, p. 342 ; Dowson, 


^ DHARMA, a tract of country in Kumaun 
district, N.W. Provinces, lying on the Tibetan 
side of the main Himalayan range, between lat. 
30° b' and 30° 30' K, and between long. 80° 25' 
and 80° 45' E. It is of considerable elevation. 


DHAOLA DHAR or Dhalola Dhar, a mountain its chief peak, Lebong, rising 18,942 feet above 
chain in Ivangra district, Panjab, formed by a pro- sea-level ; while the Dharma pass, on the northern 
jecting fork of the outer Himalayan range. Below, frontier, leading into Hundes, reaches a height of 


the waste of snow-fields is succeeded by a belt of 
pines, giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, 


about 15,000 feet. The habitable portion consists 
of narrow and very rugged valleys, traversed by 


and finally merging into a cultivated vale, watered the river Dhauli and its tributaries. The inhabit- 


by perennial streams. The highest peak attains 
an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea-level, while 


ants are Bhotiya, a Tibetan race, who carry on a 
trade between Hundes and Kumaun, by means of 


the valley has a general height of about 2000 pack-sheep, over the Dharma pass. Estimated 


feet. Dhaola Dhar means White Mountain, from 
Dhavala, Sansk,, white. The whole length of the 
outer or sub-Himalaya is nearly 300 miles from 


area, about 400 square miles. — Imp. Gaz. 

DHARMA. Hind., Sansk. Charity, haw, virtue, 
morality, justice, religious ritual, religious law, legal 


S.E. to H.E. It is pierced by the Ravi, the or moral duty. Dharma, Artha, and Kama are the 
Ghenab, the Punaeh, and the Jhelum rivers, which three principles on. which Hindus base their ideas 
divide it into separate districts. The snow-Une is of life and its duties. Dharma, the acquisition of 
about 16,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar is virtue and religious merit and obedience to the 
called by several names in the maps, — ^I^faniMahes ordinances of religion ; Artha, the acquisition of 
ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy lake of arts, friends, and property, ’land, gold, wealth, 
Mani Mahes ; and Hugel calls it Palam-ki-dar and cattle, equipages ; and Kama is the enjoyment of 
Ghamba-ki-dar. The rocks are clay and mica appropriate objects by the five senses. Dharma- 


• Imperial Gazetteer; Clegliorn’s Rejmrt, 


karta, the manager of a Hindu temple, a church- 
warden. Dharmsala, a resting-place for travellers. 


DHAR, a native state in Central India, between Dharma-sala, a religious assembly. Dharma-sastra. 


lat. 22° 1' and 23° 8' N., and long. 74° 43' and 75° 
35' E. ; and the town of Dhar, lat. 22° 35' N., long. 
75° 21' E., in Malwa, 33 miles W. of Mhow. The 


the Hindu code of laws, the whole science of law. 
Dharma-kari, a judge. Dharma-das, a temple 
servant. Dharma-swama, literally faith (dharma), 


level of the railway, 1850 feet The Puar family to his lord (swama). In the Dharmarcha or 
was one of the most distinguished in early Mali- Dharm-adharma ordeal, figures or drawings of 


ratta history; and Anand Rao Puar is usually con- 
sidered as the founder of the principality of Dhar, 


dharma and adharma, virtue and vice, are covered 
with cow-dung and put in a covered vessel, and 


which, with some adjoining districts, and the the accused is allowed to draw; if the dharma 
tribute of some Rajput chiefs, was assigned to image be withdrawn, he is innocent. 


him by the first Baji Rao, Peshwa. For twenty 
years before the British conquest of Malwa, the 
Dhar state -was subjected to a continued series of 


DHARMA, the eight scriptures of the Nepalese 
Buddhists. 

DHARMAPADESAKA, the teacher of Dharma, 


spoliations, chiefly at the hands of Sindia and the ordinary term in use to designate a religious 
Holkar, and was preserved from destruction only teacher. 

by the talents and courage of Meena Bai. Anand DHARMAPURI, a mythological city of the 
Rao Puar died in 1807, and was succeeded by his Hindus, twelve months’ journey from Yamapuri, 
posthumous son, Eamchauder Rao Puar, on whose another fabulous city of Hindu mythology. It 
mother, Meena Bai, the administration devolved, is the same with the purgatory of St. Patrick in 
Ramchander died early, but Meena Bai, with the the gold island. 

consent of the neighbouring chiefs, adopted her D H ARM A-RAJA, the title of the spiritual ruler 
sister’s son, under the name of Ramchand Puar. of Bhutan, literally king of virtue. He succeeds 
The Dhar state rebelled in 1857, and was con- by incarnation. 

fiscated, but it was subsequently restored to DHARMA-RAJA,Shinje, Telugu,andGhoigyal, 
Anand Rao Puar, with exception of the Bairsea Tibetan, is from Dharma, justice, and Raja, a king, 
pargana. The area of the state is estimated at A name of the Hindu deity Yaina in his beneficent 
2091 square miles, and the population at about form. He is the king of justice, whose counte- 
125,000 souls. — Rack Hamilton; Treaties, En- nance the virtuous oxfly see ; the wicked see him 


gagcmenf.% and Siinnuds, iv. p, 425. 
DHARA. Sansk. A bearer 


iv. p, 425. as king of the infernal regions. In the Hindu 

A bearer or supporter. 1 religion he is the god of eternal justice. Antaka 
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DHAOLA DHAR. 


DHARMA-RAJA. 


DHAEMA-SASTBA, 


DHARNA BAITHNA. 


is an attribute of Yama or Dbarma-raja, in tlie obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom makes 
character of the destrojer.—Cok’s p. 379. the attempt without resolution to persevere, he 
DHARMA-SASTRA, the whole code of Hindu rarely fails ; for if the party thus arrested were to 
law, but more especially applied to the laws of suffer the brahman sitting in dharna to perish by 
Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other sages, variously hunger, the sin would for ever be upon his head, 
enumerated from 18 to 42, who are supposed to This practice has become almost unheard of in 
have recorded the Smriti, or recollections of what late years ; the last occasion in Madras was about 
they received from a divine source. Of these, the A.n. 1846 ; but formerly even the interference of 
greatest are Manu and Yajnawalkya. The works British courts often proved insufficient to check it, 
are generally in three parts, — Achara, rules of as it had been deemed in general most prudent to 
conduct and practice ; Yyavahara, judicature ; and avoid for this purpose the use of coercion, from 
Rraya schitta, penance. — JDotvson, an apprehension that the first appearance of it 

BHARMA-SUTRA, a term sometimes given to might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide. The 
the Samaya charika rules. — Muller, discredit of the act would not only fall upon the 

DHARMSALA, a sanatorium in the Kangra officers of justice, hut upon the Government itself, 
district of the Panjab, in long. 76® 22' 46" E., and The practice of sitting in dharna was not confined 
lat. 32® 15' 42" K The houses are built up the to brahman men. It was had recourse to by Benu 
hill, the lowest being at 4000 feet, the highest Bhai, the widow of a man of the brahmanical 
7000 feet. The sanatorium is on one of the spurs tribe, who had a litigation with her brother-in-law, 
running south from the great range of Dhaola Bal Kishen, which was tried by arbitration, and 
Dhar. This range runs east and west, at heights the trial and sentence were revised by the com‘t 
of from 13,000 to 19,000 feet, and forms a great of justice at Benares, and again in appeal. The 
wall on the north; it is due to this range that suit of Benu Bhai involved a claim of property and 
the climate of Dharmsala is so mild, and has such a consideration of caste, which her antagonist 
a heavy rainfall. Kangra, said by Lord Ganniog declared she had forfeited. Originally it was 
to be the most beautiful district in India excepting practised by brahmans, but was prohibited by 
Kashmir, is surrounded by lofty mountains, inter- Res. 7 of 1820 of the Bengal Code. In the south 
spersed with undulating hills, and situated between of India it is done before idols for obtaining the 
the rivers Ravi and Sutlej. On one side it has object of desire. It is an ancient practice. Genesis 
the territories of Kashmir and Chumha, on the xxiv. says, ‘ I will not eat until I have told mine 
other the wild but romantic hunting-fields of errand,’ and a brahman sometimes went to a house, 
Kulu, Spiti, and Ladakh. Yarious races of men, sat down, and refused to cat till he had obtained 
speaking different languages, are distributed over the object he had in view. The * Englishman ’ 
its surface. Every tone of climate and variety of newspaper relates that about 1850, a man named 
vegetation is here to be met with, from the Chutterbhooj, son of a well-known and respectable 
scorchingheat and exuberant growth of the tropics, Charan of Udaipur, carried to the late chief of 
and barren heights destitute of verdure and that state certain grievances which he considered 
capped with perpetiial snow. — Dr, W< P- Dickson^ himself to be suffering in connection with his 
1870; Jwdia No. 227, 1870 ; Paliaret. village. Failing to secure redress by ordinary 

DHARMSALA. Hind. A building erected for measures, he took the unusual course of intruding 
a religious or charitable purpose. It is like the on the chief without permission, for which breach 
sarai or caravansari of Persia. A house for the of etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
accommodation of travellers or pilgrims, or for again. Accordingly, being under a sense of 
the reception of the sick or poor. In India they degradation, ill-feeling, and annoyance, engen- 
are of varied forms, — sometimes a quadrangle, open dered by the prohibitory order, he indulged in 
all round and to the sky, and with one entrance ; satires and philippics against his chief, who there- 
sometimes small rooms, both on the inside and upon confiscated his village. Upon this, Chutter- 
outside of the surrounding walls. bliooj proceeded to Sulumbur, which at that time 

DHARNA BAITHNA, literally, to sit Dharna, was at enmity with the chief of Udaipur, and this 
was a practice put in force in several parts of step only incensed the chief all the more against 
India by creditors, who sat down before the doors him. Ilere he appears to have been provided for, 
of their debtors, so as to close all exit unless over but subsequently "wandered about from place to 
the^ sitter’s body, and thus compel a payment of place trying to obtain redress, but without being 
their claims. The practice, up to the 19th century, able to secure either the forgiveness of his chief or 
was familiar at Benares, and may be translated the restitution of his village.' In this state of feel- 
caption or arrest. It was used by the Brahmans ing he appears to have given way to the siipersti- 
to gain a point which could not be accomplished tious idea, stiil prevailing amongst tiie Rajputs, 
by any other means; and the process was as follows : that the shedding of his o>ni blood or the blood of 
— A brahman who adopts this expedient for the his family would bring destruction upon those who 
purpose mentioned, proceeds to the door or house had offended him, if i^it did not secure a ready 
of the person against whom it is directed, or attention to his real or imaginary wrongs. In 
wherever he may most conveniently intercept 1869, therefore, whilst travelling through the 
him. He there sits dowm in dharna, with poison ; jungle with his two waves, tw'o slave girls, and a 
^ j or a poniard, or some other instrument of suicide servant, together with a party of the Meena, wlio 

p/j ' ; in his hand, and, threatening to use it if his adver- were his retainers, he one day dismounted and 

^ sary should attempt to molest or pass him, he thus gave his horse in charge to tiie servant, and began 

completely arrests the debtor. In this situation to smoke. Then, advancing a little distance, he 
the brahman fasts ; and by the rigour of the suddenly killed the servant, and called upon the 
etiq^uette, which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate Meenas to dismount the wumcn. His orders were 
object of his arrest ought also to fast, and thus obeyed. One slave girl fled aw'ay with iuu' boy to 
they both remain until the institutor of the dharna a neighbouring village, and cseai^ed, hut the three 
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other women were killed. The slave girl informed 
the villagers of what had occurred, and they went 
out and saw the dead bodies, and carried them 
away, and burnt them. The slave girl died the 
next year, and Chutterbhooj never turned up for 
six years after the offence had been committed. 
He then came in and confessed to having murdered 
the women and servant. Accordingly he was 
tried and convicted of murder, and the Yiceroy 
was fully of opinion that the man deserved hang-' 
ing, but that, considering the number of years 
which had elapsed, the prevalence of superstition, 
and the lawlessness which prevailed in that part 
of Eajputana at the period in question, when many 
such acts were committed with impunity, His 
Excellency commuted the sentence to transporta- 
tion for life. The inviolability of a brahman, and 
the sin attached to causing the death of one in any 
way, is inseparable, and to this, according to Sir 
William Jones, may be traced the practice of 
dbariia. 

DHAENI, a Nepal weight of three seers. 

DHAEW'^AE, a town which gives its name to 
a revenue district in the Southern Mahratta 
country, lying between lat. 14® 17' and 15° 
50' N., and long. 74° 51' and 75° 67' E., with 
988,037 inhabitants. Between 1787 and 1796, 
famine occurred from a succession of droughts, 
accompanied by swarms of locusts. The next 
famine ’was in 1802-3, occasioned by the immigra- 
tion of people from the valley of the Godavery and 
the. march of the Pesliwa's army through the 
country. In 1832, from want of rain, prices ruled 
very high. Owing to successive hot seasons, 
famines recuri'ed in the years 1866 and 1877. — 
Imp, Gaz. 

DHASHT-i-KIPOHAK, the Sahara of Asia. 

DHASEA, religious mendicants in Southern 
India, who hold an iron worshipping lamp in their 
hands, and perform on the jangata, tarte, and 
sinku. They walk before a corpse when being 
carried to the funeral pile. 

DHAT, an isolated and now dependent chief- 
ttiinship of which Oomerkote is the capital. It 
separates the Bhatti race from the Jareja race. 
Its prince is of the Pramara race and Soda tribe, 
ancient lords of all Sind. The Dhatti is the 
Rajput tribe inhabiting Dliat, and in no greater 
numbers than the Kaorwa, whom they ressemble 
in their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating 
a few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens 
alone to ]>ring it forward. They barter the ghi, 
or clarified butter, made from the produce of their 
lierds, for grain and other necessaries of life. 
Uabri and ciiauch, or porridge and buttermilk, 
form tlie grand fare of the desert. A couple of 
seers of ffour of bajra, Jooar, and kaijri is mixed 
with some seers of cliauch, and exposed to the 
ilre, l>ut not boiled, and this mess will suffice for 
a large family. The covrs of the desert are much 
larger timn those of the plains of India, and give 
from eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of 
milk <laiiy. The produce of four cows will amply 
a family of ten persons from the sale of 
”hi : and their prices %mry with their productive 
fitovers, from ten to fifiecn rupees each. Eabri, 
analogous to the koiuj-kons of the African desert, 
is oiuni made with camera milk, from which ghi 
itanuot be extracted, and which soon becomes a 
living mass when nut aside. Dried fish from the 


horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst 
all classes, even as far east as Barmam. It is sold 
at two dokra (coppers) a seer. The poora, or 
temporary hamlets of the Dhatti, consisting at 
most of ten huts in each, resemble those of the 
Kaorwa. — Tods Rajasthan^ i. p. 45. 

DHATUGAEBHA, from Dbatu, relic, Garbha 
or Gabba, a casket, softened into the Dhagoba, 
is the altar, shrine, or relic receptacle in which the 
relies of Buddha are kept. The dhagoba is the 
descendant of the , sepulchral tumulus of the 
Turanian races, whether found in Etruria, Lydia, 
or among the Scyths of the northern steppes. By 
some it is supposed to be the source of the word 
Pagoda. It is also known by the Sanskrit word 
Chaitya. Dhagoba is a Buddhist shrine enclosing 
or protecting some sacred relic ; but by some they 
are supposed to be shrines built over the remains 
of persons of the Buddhist faith, and consecrated 
to their saints. — Prinsep's Antiquities hy Thomas, 
p. 154. See Dhagoba. 

DH AULI, 20 miles south of Khatak, and 20 miles 
north of Jaganath, has two separate edicts of 
Asoka. The first edict is addressed to the j)ublic 
officers of the city of Tosali, and commands 
murderers to be imprisoned. Both edicts appoint 
two tiiphas, or colleges for meditation and the 
propitiation of Heaven. The question of atheism 
in ancient Buddhism is set at rest by these edicts, 
which repeatedly speak of this 'world and the 
world hereafter ; and the people are expressly 
commanded to pi*opitiate Heaven, and to ^ confess 
and believe in God, who is the worthy object of 
obedience;’ or, more literally, ‘Him, the eteimal, 
ye shall propitiate by prayer.’ — vi. p. 442. 

DHAIJEA. Hind. Grislea tomentosa. The 
scarlet flowers, dhau ka pliool, are considered 
stimulating, and given to women in labour ; are 
also used in dyeing. The gum, dhaura or dhau 
ka gond, is white in colour, like the katir<n 
j tragacantli gums, swells in water. In dyeing 
j it is applied to those parts that the dye is 
wished to touch. It is eiiten in Luddoo. 
maund costs ten rupees. — Gen, Med, Top, p. 

DHAIJEI. Hind. Coarse leather shoes. 

DHAUSSA. Hind. A kettle-drum, carried on 
horseback. 

DHAIkGl. . ■: Hind. . A thatch grass. 

DHAWALIGIEl, a mountain in Nepal, in lat. 
29° 11^ N,, long, 82° 69' E. One of the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalayas, rising 27,600 feet above 
sea-level.— Imp. 

DHAWAB. Mahr. A tribe of iron-smelters. 

DHAYA. Hind. Land on a river bank, but 
subject to the occasional overflow of water ; also 
ridges along the dry course of a river, which has 
: turned in another direction. 

1 DHE. Hind. In the NAY. Provinces, a sub- 
division of the Jat tribe. 

DHE. Hind, of the Gis-Sutlej. Old mounds 
yielding saltpetre earth. 

DHEKUDI. Maiui, A water -lift, the pe- 
cottah of the Tamil, and dhenkli of Hindustan. 
Dhenka or Dhenki is a lever of any kind ; a pedal 
for husking rice. The rice is first damped with 
water. It is a mortar with a pestle worked as a 
treadle. 

DHELLA. Hind. Small weights for separat- 
ing the gold strands in tinsel-making. 

DHENKLI. Hind. A water lever, a. machine 


DHER. 


DHOBI’S EARTH, 


Tamil countries. It consists of a horizontal lever, 
with a weight at one end and a bucket of iron or 
an earthen pot at the other, slung from or resting 
on an upright bamboo or pole ; this, being lowered 
into the well and returned to its original place, 
brings up a bucket of water. The name is pro- 
vincially corrupted into dhooklee, dhiklee, and in 
Gorakhpur into dheokul. The word appears to 
be derived from Dhulkana, to roU, to overturn. 
The posts which act as the fulcra are called 
t’hoonya ; the rope, hurt ; and the bucket, 
kiirwala. The dhenkli is seldom used in the 
Panjab proper, except for the irrigation of rice 
fields, and in river tracts for melons and tobacco. 
In the Peninsula of India it is in use in all the finer 
garden or even in field cultivation, — Elliofs Suj), 
Gloss.; Powell's Handbook^ "g, 20S. 

DHER, a non-Aryan race,;many of them dwell-, 
ing as predial slaves in parts of India, in the 
Panjab, rare in the H.W. Provinces, many in the 
Saugor territory. In the Nagpur territory they 
have acquired some consideration from their em- 
ployment as Dalai or writ-servers. In the Dekhan 
they are doubtless the same as the Holiar of the 
Ganarese, the Mhar of the Mahrattas, and the 
Pariah of the Tamil and Teling races. In the 
ATestern Provinces, though they are not often 
found in any numbers, they appear to have 
left the remembrance of their name, for it is a 
common term of abuse to call a man a Barra 
Dher, or a low -caste fellow. They eat dead 
animals, clean skins and sell them to Chamar 
tanners. In Rajputana, the Dher will not eat 
hogs, either tame or wild ; the latter they hold in 
great abomination, notwithstanding their Rajput 
masters look upon them as a luxury. Dherwarah, 
the locality outside the Hindu towns where the 
Dher race reside. — Elliot's Sup. Gloss.; Journal, 
E.A.S. g. 224:. 

D’HERBELOT, author of Bibliotheque Orientale 
La Haye, 1777. 

DHERI, a Sufi sect in Persia, who believe the 
world is uncreated and indissoluble. — Malcolm, 

DHEVARA, a tribe of boatmen. 

DHEWUS. Hind. Dalbergia Ujjainensis, a 
timber of Nagpur, of a light colour, liable to 
be devoured by white ants. Its strength is con- 
siderable. The young trees are cut for bandy poles. 

It sells at 8 annas the cubic foot. — Captain 
Sankey ; Major Pearse. 

DHIMAK. Hind. White ants; properly Dewak. 

DHIMAL, a race in the sal forest of the Terai, 
who, about the close of the eighteenth century, 
migrated to the north and east of the Koch from 
Nepal. The Dhimal dwell between the Kuki and 
Dhonla, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mountains, and their villages, though 
distuict, the people not intermarrying, are inter- 
mixed with the Bode. The Dhimal differ from | 
the Bodo in their language and their pantheon. 
The deities Data and Bidata preside over marriage, 
the feast of which is prolonged through three days, 
and costs from 30 to 40 rupees. They bury their 
dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of the 
Terai are estimated at about 15,000 souls. — 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. See Bodo ; India. 

DHIMAR, a branch of the bearer or Kahar 
race, but sometimes considered offshoots of the 
Mullah or boatman race. They are chiefly ein- 
ployed in fishing and palanquin-bearing. — Wiis. 
DHIMEREE. Uriya? a tree of Ganjam and 
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Gumsur; extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
4§ feet. Bandy wheels are sometimes made of 
the wood ; but it is considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered. The fruit is. eaten ; a 
juice extracted from the root is used in rheumatism. 
— Captain Macdonald. 

DHINGAN, in Purniah, an agricultural slave. 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit. a forfeit), a 
demand of a forfeit at a game. Dhingana Budhnee, 
the earthen pot used on this occasion. 

DHI RAJ. Sansk. a monarch, an emperor, 
a ruler. — Gloss. 

DHIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Benares and 
Gorakhpur. They are reckoned in the Tashrih- 
ul-Akwam amongst the Doab Ahir. 

DHOB. It is customary for Hindu fathers to 
bind round the arm of the new.-born infant a root 
of that species of the amirdiiob, the imperishable 
dhob grass, the Gynodon dactylon, well known for 
its nutritive properties and luxuriant vegetation 
under the'most intense heat. 

DHOB AL, a brahman tribe in Garb wal, 

DHOBI. Hind. A washerman; one of the 
lowest castes of Hindus. A woman is called 
Dhobin. Various subdivisions are recognised, the 
members of which do not eat, drink, or inter- 
marry together. There are seven such in the 
N.W. P., but the septs differ, or are at least 
differently named in different provinces. Their 
names are the Magadhiya, Ajudhiya, Kanaujiya, 
Belwar,Gosar,Bathare,and Pagahiya. Other tribes, 
Shaikh and Bhaika, are Musalmans. The cultivat- 
ing Dhobi do not intermarry with the washing 
Dhobi. The class calling themselves Rajdhob are 
said generally to be engaged in the operation of 
rice- cleaning. 

The cleansing is effected by steaming, and beat- 
ing the clothes on a stone. The poorest Hindu 
does not wash his own clothes. — Sherring's Tribes ; 
Calcutta Review, No. 110. 

DHOBPS EARTH is a native carbonate of 
soda, called sajji matti in Hindustani, and ap- 
placaram in Tamil jind Telugu. It is a whitish- 
grey, sandy efflorescence, which often covers miles 
of country where decayed white granite forms the 
surface soil. This earth begins to accumulate in 
the dry w^eather ; immediately after the rains, it 
can be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
or three inches, and by repeated boiling and the 
addition of a little quicklime the alkali is obtained 
of considerable strength. With a little care, very 
clean carbonate of soda can be obtained, fit for 
the manufacture of toilet soap, wfflite glass, and 
glazes for pottery. The Nellore, Cudclapah, 
MasuHpatam, and Chingleput districts yield this 
earth in great quantities; and it is also found 
largely at Puducottah, Hyderabad, Bellaiy, and 
Mysore. The richest in alkali is from the terri- 
tories of the Nizam, the quantity of anhydrous 
carbonate being about 67 per cent. Repeated 
attempts have been made to prepare barilla from 
it for exportation, and very fair specimens have 
been exported at different times, but the moderate 
price of the carbonate of soda of England, prepai'ed 
from sea salt, wdll always prevent this from being 
a remunerative article of export. The coloured 
frits for bangle glass, in making wiiich it is used, 
have lately, however, become an article of export 
from the Madx*as Presidency. It exists in immense 
quantities in many parts of India, in Bengal 
especially, in the districts of IMonghir, Purniah, and 
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Cawiipnr* Ifc contains from 40 to 60 per cent, of 
carbonate of soda, traces of snlpbate of soda, 
organic matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. 
The salt can be extracted by washing the mineral 
without incineration, blit the organic matter is 
dissolved at the same time, and gives a deep brown 
solution, from which pure crystals cannot be ob- 
tained Firing destroys this substance, and then 
the solution is colourless. But care must betaken 
P^sh the heat beyond low redness, for the 
alkali at a higher temperature combines with the 
sand and clay, and the whole runs into green 
glass, insoluble in water. In Europe, barilla ispre- 
pa,red either by burning seaweeds and lixiviating the 
ashes, the prodimt being termed kelp and barilla, 
or by decomposing common salt by sulphuric acid, 
and then roasting the resulting sulphate with 
chalk, sawdust, and fragments of iron. The mass 
ivhen washed gives the carbonate of soda. — Mr, 
li. Meytiolih Journal, 1858, xii. ; 

M, E, 0/1865 and 1867;^ Bang, Phar, 

DHOGREE, Kangra hillmen who work athon- 
smelting. 

DHOL. Hind. A large drum, both sides 
covered with leather, and played upon with the 
hands. Dholuk or Dholkee, a drum only one side 
covered with leather ; a small drum. 

DHOLE. Hind. The wild dog. 

DHOLI, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts, and are employed as goatherds. 

DHOLNA. Hind. A sort of amulet. 

DHOLPUR, a town on the banks of the river 
Chambal, which flows for 100 miles through Dhol- 
juir territory. Dholpur state lies between lat. 26° 
22' and 26° 57' K, and long. 77° 26' and 78° 19' E., 
with an area of 1174 square miles and 227,976 
inhabitants. The most numerous classes are 
Brahmans 36,884, and Chamars 32,092. Thakurs 
lumber 23,703 ; Gujars, 17,229 ; Kachhi, 15,090; 
Mina, 10,620 ; and Lodha, 8050. The remainder 
of the population is divided among 75 other castes, 
'riiere are 9964 Mahomedans, -who reside for the 
most part in the towns of Bari and Dholpur. 

Ijukindar Singh, known as the rana of Gohud, 
w'as the first of the chiefs of Dholpur with whom 
the British Government formed political relations. 
The family belong to the Jat tribe, and first rose 
to notice under the Pesluva Baji Eao. After the 
overtliroiv of the Mahrattas at Panipat, the uncle 
of Liikindar Singh rebelled, and possessed himself 
of the fort of Gwalior. During the Mahratta w^ar 
which ended in the peace of Salbyc, the British in 
1799 formed a treaty wdth him. Much discussion, 
however, arose in 1803, 1804, and 1806, but 
ultimately the river Chambal became the boundary 
between Sindia’s territories and Dholimr. Maha- 
rana Keeriit Singh lived to a great age. He died 
in 18 i> 6 , and was succeeded by Bhagwaiit Singh, 
who rendered assistance to the fugitives from 
Gwalior in 1857, but his minister Deo Huns in- 
<airred the displeasure of Government by plunder- 
ing villages in the Agra district. Bhagwant 
Singh received the right of adoption, and was 
declared entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The 
military force of the state consists of about 2000 
nu*n. — Tn'Ciiic.'i, ifr,, iv. p. 108 ; Imp, Oaz. 

DHOXDAL. aMAER. A black stony ground, 
retentive of water. 

DH 01s DAL andGogawnt arc two tribes amongst 
the most ancient of the allodial chieftains of the 
Indian desert; the Bhonclal being descendants of 


Rao Gango, the Gogawut of the famous Goga the 
Ohauhan, who defended the Sutlej in the earliest 
Mahomedan invasion recorded. Both Goga and 
his steed Jowadia are famed in Rajasthan.— 
tJian^ ii. p. 90. '■ 

DHOHEE. Hind. A fire lighted by fakirs 
over which they sit, imbibing its smoke. ’ 

DHONI. Hind. A coasting sloop. See Boat 
DHONPATTA. Hind. A ifaf usll in tmmb 
Hind., Tel,; Dhoria, Gan.; Dhorata, 
Mahr., are found in most of the larger villages of 
Southern India. They are tanners, but are re- 
garded as Hindus, and, unlike the Mhar and 
Mhang, reside within the villages. They do not 
partake of animals that die of disease. They never 
devote their young women to the gods. They are 
looked on by the Pariah or Dher as vile, and are 
not associated with in eating or intermarrying. 
The Dhor are robust, fair, short men, with well- 
developed chests, wide faces, light-coloured eyes 
many of them with a light moustache, and in all 
their features they present evidence of a Monc^ol 
origin. They never eat the large horned cattle 
the cow, buffalo, or bullock, nor do they eat dead 
animals ; but foivls, fish, deer, goats, and sheep 
are lawful. They marry in their own tribe, making* 
the marriage procession on a bullock, and say th^ 
they are not entitled to proceed on a horse. Like 
almost all the idol-worshipping races of India, they 
worship, at anniversaries, the chief implements of 
their trade, which in their case is the tan -pit or 
ea.rthen jar in which the hides are steeped, streaked 
with red lead ; but they weekly cow-dung a small 
spot in their house, on which they burn incense, 
place flowers and w^heaten cakes covered with 
rice, bow down, worship, and eat. The deity 
thus invoked, one family at Oodghir said, was Bawa 
Adam, whom they consider to be Mahadeva ; and 
inquiry' elicited the information that about 60 or 
80 miles west of Punderpur is a stone named 
Bawa, or Father Adam. It is doubtless tne 
ordinary lingam there. They also worshipped 
Ai, whom they designate as the Bhawani at 
Taljapur, butKhandoba atMalligaum also receives 
their worship. The temple guardians, however 
do not permit the Dhor to approach near to the 
idols, as their trade of workers in skins and hides 
makes them unclean. They bury the dead who 
have fallen victims to smallpox and cholera, but 
those from some other diseases are burned* a 
pregnant woman dying is burned. They make 
leather from hides, and manufacture such articles 
as are used for water purposes, the mot bucket 
the dhol and pak’hal. ’ 

DHOR, horned cattle ; also called Gai-goru. 
DHOTAR or Adhotar. Hind. Coarse muslin. 
DHOTE or Dhatti is the Rajput tribe inhabit- 
ing Dhat. SeeDhat. 

DHOTI. Hind. Dovati, Sansk. The unsewed 
garment with which Hindu men clothe the lower 
j parts of their persons. It is mentioned by Hear- 
I chns. It is passed round the waist, then between 
: the legs, and fastened by being tucked in behind 
and the appearance becomes that of wide or narroiv 
trousers. A coarse cotton one, worn by cultivators 
and labourers in the field, may cost about two 
rupees. One of yellow silk, called pitambar, is 
largely made at Benares. With every Hindu man, 
of all parte of India alike, the dhoti is an indis- 
pensable garment. Should he even wear drawers 
' or trousers; he will have a dhoti. *jcm nr' smaD 
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iinclerneath. It is a single i^iece of cloth, from 
two and a half to three and a half yards long by 
two to three feet broad, with ornamented ends 
and borders ; but may be somewhat broader and 
longer. As a general rule, there is literally no 
change up to the present day, from the costume 
of the male figures in Buddhist and Hindu sculp- 
tures of nearly two thousand years ago. All other 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut out 
by tailors and made by tliem ; and there are, 
perhaps, as many varieties of vests and tunics,- 
angraka, joobbha, koorta, chaplain, mirzai, and 
the like, as there are surtouis, paletots, cambridges, 
etc., fashioned in Europe. Many of these are 
worn by Mahomedans and Hindus alike, the only 
difference being that the Hindu ties or buttons his 
vest on the right side, the Mahomedans on the 
left. Hindu tailors are found everywhere, possibly 
descendants of the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
who, like the •weavers, smiths, and carpenters, 
found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
Menu’s Institutes and the Yagnyawalkya. The 
texture of the dhoti, saree, and lungi fabrics, manu- 
factured in Britain and sent to India, is not that 
req^nired by the people, nor what they are accus- 
tomed to. It is in general too close, too much 
like calico, in fact, which of course makes the 
garment hot, heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. 
Again, the surface becomes rough, and, as it is 
generally called, fuzzy in use, while the native 
fabric remains free. Comparatively few native 
women of any class or degree wear white ; if they 
do wear it, the dress has broad borders and ends. 
But all classes wear coloured cloths, — black, red, 
blue, occasionally orange and green, violet and 
grey. All through W estern, Central, and Southern 
India, sarees are striped and checked in an infinite 
variety of patterns. Harrainpet, Dhanwar, and 
Muktul, in the Nizam’s territories, Guddulc and 
Bettigerry in Bharwar, Kolhapur, Nasik, Yeola, 
and many other manufacturing towns in the 
Bekhan, Arnee in the south, and elsewhere, send 
out articles of excellent texture, with beautifully- 
arranged colours and patterns, both in stripes and 
checks. 

DII017A. Hihd. a whitish-coloured wood, 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in the Santal 
jungles and hills fz’om Eanibahal to Hasdiha. 
Used for cart-wheels, beams, and door-posts by 
the natives, also for mallets and tent jiegs. — Cal- 
cutta Engineers' Journal^ July 1860. 

BIIKxlNG ADBA, a native state in Kattyaivar. 
Its chiefs are of the Jhala family, and of great 
antiquity. — Imp. Gaz. 

BHRISHTA-BYUMNA, brother of Braupadi, 
and commander-in-chief of the Pandava in their 
war with the Kaurava. He killed Broiia, and 
was in turn killed by Aswatthaman, son of Brona. 
— Dowson. 

BHRITA RASHTRA, eider son of Krishna 
Bwaipayana by the widow of Yichitra Yirya, 
king of Hastinapura. He was brother of Pandu, 
but was blind, and on that account -was set aside 
from the throne ; but he succeeded to it on Pandu 
retiring. He married Gandhari, and his sons, 
Duhsasana and Buryodhana, were named Kaurava. 
He had abdicated in favour of Buryodhana, at 
whose suggestion lie banished the Pandava princes, 
his own nephews, from his kingdom. It was his 
sons and those of his brother Pandu who fought 
for supremacy at Kuru Kshetra, The chief of his i 


sons were Buryodhana, Buhsasana, Yikarna, and 
Ohitrasena. His sons fell in the eighteen days’ 
battle of Kuru Kshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
of Kuru Kshetra, retired with Bhritarashtra and 
his mother Kmiti to the jungle on the Ganges, where 
the maharaja died, or w’-as burned in a forest fire. 

BHRUYA, generally the pole of a great circle 
of the sphere, particularly the celestial poles. 
Uttara Bhruva, the North Pole, also the Polar 
Star; Baeshina Bhruva, the South Pole. This 
term is also used to signify a constant arc, referring 
to the distance of a planet from the beginning of 
the sidereal zodiac. Bhruva means more com- 
monly an epoch to which a computation is referred. 
Lastly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
12th Naeshatra, snj)posed to be the same as /3 
Leonis. — Warren's Kala Sanlviia. 

BHUA. In Bikanir, the six items of the revenue 
are, — Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; Dhua ; Angah ; 
town and transit duties ; Pusaeti or plough-tax ; 
and Malbah. — Rajasthan^ ii, p. 205. 

BHUBBOOS, a rod of iron about a foot long, 
with a knob at one end and a sharp point at the 
other, having from fifty to a hundred hollow 
rings, which, when shaken, rattle against one 
another; used by fakirs, who wield it about, 
striking their abdomen of a sudden with the sharp 
point. 

BHUB-KALA, the Indian hot season. Accord- 
ing to the Shastra, the seasons are six in number, 
each comprising two months. A more definite 
division is Choumasa or Burk’ha, the four months 
of the rainy season ; Seeala, Jara, or Mohasa, the 
cold season ; and Bliub-kala or K’hursa, the hot 
season. — Elliot. 

BHUBKI, a wood of Nepal, also called bechia- 
cori, sulla, and isurrendhul. Its branches are 
used in Nepal as torches ; the fragrant turpentine 
which it yields is employed in sacrifices and in 
medicated salves, and its wood is converted into 
rafters for houses . — Smithes Five Yeaj's^ p. 67. 

BHUL. Hind. A grass ; grows in the marshes 
( jhil) of Cachar ; and the grasses of the Jungle 
are the khak, eekur, and tera. 

BHULBHUM, called also Ghatsillah, a large 
pargana east of the Kolehan, attached to the 
Singbhum district, first colonized by the Biiumij, 
— Dalton^ p. 156. 

DHULIA, a civil and militarv station in 
Kandesh. 

BHULI-BATTA, of Ooorg. literally, sweeping 
of, ,,the tliresliing-fioor :a cess levied on ]a,nd 
holdings. — Glossury. 

BTIUMKAR. Kulu. A womairs shawl or 
wrapper*. 

BHUMKURIA, among the non- Aryan tribes a 
hall for bachelors. 

BHUN. Hind. Any low valley at the foot of 
a mountain, as the valley intervening between the 
true Himalaya and the Siwalik or outer hills is 
the Behra-dhun, Jaswun-dhun, etc. The fixed 
gradations of true Himalaya, viz. dliun or valleys, 
sandstone or Siwiilik range, ‘ bliaver ’ or forest 
tracts, and lowest of all the Terai, wdiicli con- 
sists of arid tracts or else swamps at the foot of 
the mountains, wdiich are so constant and marked 
in the central Himalaya, are not o]>serval>le at all 
in the Panjab. 

BHUNA. Hind. Small cups made out of leaves 
by the Dosali. 

BHUNA or Jhoona, a resinous ginii obtained 
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from the Vatica robusta by making incisions in 
the stem of the tree, from which the resin exudes. 

DHUISFGHEE, the Dunicha or DImncha of 
Bengal, is cultivated for its fibres, which are 
made into ropes and nets. It is the Sesbania 
aculeata, Persoo7i. For its culture, the soil is 
generally low and wet, and not requiring much 
preparation, as the plant is hardy, growing from 
six to ten feet, and rapid in growth. It is con- 
sidered a meliorating crop. The sowing is when 
the soil has been moistened by the first showers 
of April or May. About thirty pounds of seed 
are allowed to the acre, and less weeding is 
required than for jute. The crop is ready to cut 
m September and October, though the fibre does 
not suffer, if left standing till the seed is ripe, in 
November, ^ The process of steeping and cleaning I 
the fibre is similar to that required for sunn, which I 
is Crotalaria juncea. The general produce of an 
acre is from one hundred to one thousand pounds 
of fibre, the current price somewhat less than that : 
of pat, viz. Oorchorus olitorius and C. capsu- 
laris. ^ The expense of cultivation, including land 
rent, is about nine rupees. The fibres are long 
(six to seven feet), but coarser and more harsh 
than those of hemp, unless cut at a very early 
period. From its great strength, it is well calcu- 
lated for the manufacture of cordage and cables. 
In- Bengal, the fishermen make drag-ropes to their 
nets of this^ fibre, on account of its strength, 
and durability in 'water. Indeed, by the Ben- 
galese it is considered more dui’able in water 
than either sunn or pat. It is really a very 
excellent fibre for common cord and twine pur- 
poses, and certainly very much superior in strength 
and durability to jute. It is also a much hardier 
plant than jute ; the lattei', indeed, being rather 
an uncertain crop for the production of the fine 
long silky fibre m much called for in England. 
Though rather wiry, it is strong, and remarkable 
for its contraction -when wetted,— so much so, that 
it would even carry away the mainmast of a ship 
by mere contraction. Mr. Deneef, a Belgian 
fanner employed in India, presented samples of 
the Bengal hemp, called dhuncha, to the Agri- 
Horticuitural Society in November 1810, and 
stated that they had been dressed after the 
Belgian mode, A bigha, he says, will yield 178 
lbs. of cleaned fibre, and 02 lbs. of seed. A w'oman 
can dress aljout 4 lbs. a day. In April 1851, 
Captain Thomson presented a dressed sample of 
the fibre of the dhuncha of Bengal, and a piece 
of rope made of^it. This rope, he stated, had 
been used in various ways for nearly two years, 
and, from various reports upon it, lie thought it 
likely to come into extensive use. In the arsenal 
of Fort irilliam, a three and a half inch rope of 
dliunehee broke %Yith not less than 75 cwt., though 
the Government proof required for such rope was 
onh" 4y cw’t. The price of the dhunchee in the 
interior has long been about Hs. 18 per maund. Dr. 
Boyle thought it ^YOuld probably fetch from £o0 
to £35 a ton, and, after being introduced and 
known, perhaps £5 more. It %Yas also valued by 
others at £35 in 1853. — iioyfc, Fih PL p. 293. 

DHUND. Hind. A monumental mound. 
Beesil-Deo, a contemporary of Jeypal, the Tuar 
king of Dehli, lived about a.d. 1(132-1096. He 
seems to liave become a convert to Mahomed- 
anhiii. But, for Isis subsequent ex|iiatiou of this 
orinni, he is representiMl in the garb of a penitent ; 


and the ^ mound (dhund) where he took up Ms 
abode still exists at Kalik Jobnair, and is called 
after him, Beesil-ka-d'himd.— ii. p. 454. 

DHXJNDHUMABA, a king of Oudh of the 
Solar line, properly called Kuvalayaswa, but 
termed Dhundhumara, from slaying a demon 
named Dhundhu, who annoyed the saint Uttanka. 

DHUNDI. Hikd, An agricultural tribe of 
Mahomedans in the Multan division, on the hanks 
of the Sutlej. 

DHUNIA, the lowest caste in the Himalaya, 
who employ themselves as gold--washcrs, cotton- 
carders. 

DHUNJEBHOY FRAMJEE, a learned Parsee 
of Bombay, author of a Zend and English and Zend 
and Gujerati dictionary. At the commencement of 
the work is a comparative table of the Zend 
alphabet, with those of the Persian, Pehlvi, 
Hebrew, Cuneiform, Sanskrit, Gujerati, Greek 
and Roman languages. The second plate con- 
tains a comparison of the Zend orthography 
according to the different systems of sixteen 
Asiatic and European orientalists. Preliminary 
Discourse on the Origin and Authenticity of the 
Zend Language and Zendavesfca. The Pehlvi 
Alphabets, published wdth observations on the 
Lapidary, Cursive, and Numismatic Pehlvi Writ- 
ings, Tablets, Manuscripts, and Coins. 

DHU NUWAZ was the surname of Yusuf, 
a king of Yemen, who, having, like some of his 
predecessors, embraced Judaism, terribly perse- 
cuted all who would not do so likewise. He put 
them to death by various tortures, the most 
common of whicn was throwing them into a 
glowing pit of fire, whence he had the opprobrious 
appellation of the ‘ Lord of the Pit.’ This ]perse- 
cution is mentioned in the Koran, chapter 85. 
Dhu Nuwaz reigned till about 70 years before 
Mahomed, and was defeated by a force sent from 
Abyssinia, and slain. 

DHUP or Dliupri. Hind. Jmiiperus excelsa, 
incense. J. communis, Chalei ke dhup; J. 
celsa, Jari dhxip, Dhupa. The word is also applied 
to many fragrant things used for burning, as 
incense offered to idols, e.g, to the I'oot of Dolo- 
mima macrocephala, to juniper or to ]>enzoin, to 
Jimiperiis excelsa, J. arborea, pencil cedar. 

DHURGONTEl. In the.time of Akbar, Dhur- 
gontee, queen of Gurha Mundala, ruled over the 
Saugor and Nerbadda territories, and tlie greater 
part of Berar. She was a daughter of the reign- 
ing Chnndal prince of Mahoba. He gave liis 
daughter only on condition that the Gond prince 
who demanded her should, to save his character, 
come with an army of 50,000 men to take her 
He did so, and, nothing loth, Dhurgontee departed 
to reign over a country wlicre her name is now 
more revered than that of any other sovereign 
it has ever had. She was killed about the end of 
the ICth century, about 12 miles from Jubbulpur, 
while gallantly leading on her troops in their 
third and last attempt to stem the torrent of 
Mahomedan invasion. Her tomb is still to be 
seen xvhere she fell, in a narrow defile between 
two hills, and a pair of large rounded stones 
which stand near are, according to popular 
belief, her royal drums turned into stone, which 
in the dead of the night are still heard resounding 
through the woods, and calling the spirits of her 
warriors from their tlioxisand graves aroxxnd lier. 
The travellers who pass tMs solitary spot respect- 
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fully place upon the tomb the prettiest spedmen 
they W find of the crystals which abound m 
the neighbourhood. — Sleenian s Eanibles, p. 264 , 
/owra. As. Soc. of Bengal, v- j 

BHURJATI, a title of Siva or Mahadeva. liie 
term means, He who wearethhis hair bound about 
his head in the form of a tiara, in which style it 
is worn by the Jogi or Sanyasi devotees and 

other adherents of Siva. , , , xt, 

DHUS, Hind., was an expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a demand from a dependent. A 
party of horse proceeds to the township, and are 
Lmmandedto receive so much per day tdl the 
exaction is complied with. If the dhus is refused, 
it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms. 

’Raiastlian^ ii. p. 413. ^ . 

BHXJSAR, a tribe in Benares who cameorigin- 
allv from Dehli. They cultivate a peculiar strain 
or ^measure of music, Un which they are unsur- 
passed. The Dhusar rigidly maintain the purity 
If their order, and the performance of IMdu 
ceremonies and duties, and neither meat nor 
drink any kind of spirit.— SAemno sTtiIm. 

T)gyj^ Hind. In the Central Provinces the 
squatter cuts down and burns the trees, and sows 
seed among the ashes, usually abandoning the 
place after three crops, and repeating the process 
at another place. It is the Kumri cultivation of 
the south of the Peninsul^ . 

DHYANA. Singh. From Dhvoi, to think. 
Keligious meditation, mental abstraction, a Bud- 
dhist and Hindu practice. Ward says, m tbs 
act of devotion the worshipper of Siva, for 
instance, closes his eyes, places his arms before 
him, and, repeatmg the names of the god, rumi- 
nates thus His colour is like a mountain of 
silver, etc. Hhyani or Anupapadaka, axe celestial 
Buddha saints. Dhyani Bodhisatwa, authors of 
creation.— Ward’s iJindtis, P- 

BHYE. Hind. Sour milk, tbe Yaoort oi tue 
Turk races, and Sauer Milch of the Germans, 

It is used in all Asiatic and European countries, 
except in England. Every native of India, Hmdu 
and Mahomedan, eats dhye, plain with rice or 
bread, and in all sorts of cookery, both vegetarian 
and otherwise. It is made of several degrees of 
sourness, to suit the taste of customers. Boiling 
Ttiillr is poured into a porous earthenware vessel, 
the inside of which has been rubbed with a portion 
of the previous day’s sour milk. It sets immedi- 
ately It much resembles butter milk. 

DI Doi, Ti, Tlii, Tsi, Tui, in several of the 
ancient tongues of India, mean water, as in the 
rivers Eapti, Tapti, Kampti, Tang - tse - kiang, 
Goomti. Hi, in Assamese and in Cachar, water ; 
hence the names of their rivers, Dihong, Dihing, 
Digaro, Dihang. Da in Damodar has the same 
meaning ; and the Brahmaputra is called Doima, 
the river mother. The Dihong is generally regarded 
as the continuation of the Tsan Pu, and with the 
two Dihing rivers, makes the Brahmaputin river. 
These two are called the Noa Dihing and the Bun 
Dihing. The Dihong is supposed to pierce through 
the Abor hills. — Dalton^ Ethnology of Berigaly 
p" '"87' 

^ DIACOPE, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
section Acanthopterygii and family Percid^. 
Many large and beautiful species inhabit the 
Indian seas. D. octolineata, a very beautiful 
species, caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is 
of a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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white on the belly, and is adorned with four 
longitudinal blue stripes on each side of the 
body; these stripes are margined with bm^k. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species attain the length of 3 feet and upwards. 
Enq, Cyc. p. 323. 

DIALIUM OVOIDEUM. TJm, Gal-seyeni- 
bala, Singh. A valuable timber tree of Ceylon, 
north of Kandy. The wood is strong and hand- 
some, and well adapted for ornamental furniture ; 
the fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and is 
sold in the bazars. — Beddome, FL Sylv* „ 
DIAMACHXJS, an ambassador from the Greeks 
of Babylon to Mitragupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta. Mitragupta was known to the Greeks 
by the name of Alletro Ohidas. Diamachus was 
the next Greek ambassador after Megasthenes.-— 

Cal Rev. 1868. _ ^ . r x o.o 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat, m lat. o5 
14' 4" N., and long. 74° 34' 5"E., in Hasora. Top 
of the peak is 26,629 feet above the sea.^ This 
peak, the highest in Hasora, is situated close to 

the remarkable bend made by the Indus. 
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Kamala, Kumala, Malay. 
Intan, 


Almas, Ae., Peks., RuS. 
Kin-kang'Shi, . . Chin. 

Jahalom,. . . . Heb. 

Hira, . . . Gijj.,Hind. 


Mass, . . • l^BS. 

Yirum vachira kallu, TAH. 


The diamond is a crystallized mineral. On account 
of its lustre and hardness, it is reckoned the 
most valuable of all precious stones. The form 
is cubical, frequently in twin crystals, cleavage 
highly perfect, rarely massive. The bulk of the 
forms are those of the octahedron, an octahedron 
having six planes on the edges, or a dodecahedron 
with rhombic faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine. 
Colour white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of blue, yellow, ral, orange, green, brovui, or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
coloured. Fracture conchoidal, H. 10,^ sp. gr. 
3*5295 to 3*55. Exhibits vitreous electricity when 
rubbed. Index of refraction, 2*439. Becomes 
phosphorescent on exposure to light, and the 
smaller diamonds become phosphorescent by a 
much shorter exposure than required for those of 
a larger size. The diamond^ is carbon in its 
purest form, and its combustibility was ascertained 
by the Tuscan philosophers. About 30 per cent, 
of diamonds are under half a carat, and one in a 
thousand may be above 24 carats. Diamonds 
have been obtained in India, from very ancient 
times. Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been 
composed sixty years after the time of Pliny, 
mentions the diamonds found on the banks of the 
Sumbulpore river; also speaks of Arcati (the 
capital of the Sorsc or Sora - mandalimi, from 
whence corruptly Coromandel), Mesolia (the dis- 
trict which contains Masulipatam), and the river 
Cauvery under the name of Cbabaris. Rennell 
supposes Punnah in Bixndelkhand to be ^ the 
Panassa of Ptolemy, and quotes the Ayin-i- 
Akbari as naming Biragur on the west of Boad 
near the Mahanadi river, adding that there is 
indeed a mine of more modern date in the 
vicinity of Sumbulpore. Ptolemy's Adamas river 
answers perfectly to the IMahanadi;^ and the 
district of Sabarce, on its banks, is said^by him 
. to abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
liaolconda diamond mines at the confluence of 
'the Kistna and Bhinui rivers, which were also 
noticed by C?esar Frederick ; and both Tavernier 
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and Rennell notice tlie diamond mines of tlie centre of tlie Ceded Districts. Its E. and S. 
Pennar river, and near Grandicotta, also those of consists of a fertile plain of the regur or cotton 


Colore (Knlur ?) on the south bank of the 
Kistna, not far from Condavir. 


soil, bounded on its N. and S. aspects by detached 
ridges of hills of clayslate and sandstone, which 


The diamond mines of the Peninsula of India run from Kurnool towards Ghooty, Ouddapah, 
and Central India lie between lat. 13° and :25° N. and Tripati, and terminate at Naggeri, N.W. of 
They occur in irregular arid patches, sometimes Madras. The Banaganapilly diamond mines are 
basin-shaped, in hilly districts on the great elevated situated in and near a low range of hills about 
plains bordering the more considerable rivers that half a mile from the town. The diamond mines 
have an easterly and southerly course to the Bay near Ouddapah are about 7 miles N.E. from the 
of Bengal. Diamonds of considerable size are town, on both banks of the Pennar river, where 
not rarely found irf the sands of these streams and this washes the foot of a range of hills. The 
of their tributaries ; but their geognostic situs mines at Ouddapah have, it is said, been worked for 
must be referred to the sandstone and sandstone several hundred years with various success. In 
conglomerates at Ovalumpiliy ; Condapettah, in the Chinnur taluk, in which Ouddapah is the 
the Ghinoor taluk on the banks of the Pennar, largest town, there are two places, called Conda- 
about 6 miles from Ouddapah; at Lamdur and petta and Ovalumpiliy, where diamonds occur. 
Panchatgapadu ; at Banaganapilly on the Kurnool lu the next taluk, on the west side of this, 
frontier; at Eamiilucottah and other places in diamonds are dug at Lamdur and Panchatgapadu. 
Kurnool, and at Munimadagoo, north of Ghooty. Several mines exist near Ghooty. 


Fui'tiier to the north and east diamonds are 
found on the banks of the Kistna, in the vicinity | 
of Gondapilly, in a plain formed by the alluvium 
of the river. Still further north, in the bed and 


The Ovalumpiliy mines are on the west side of 
the river, about 6 miles from Ouddapah, and 3 
miles from the Kanaperty mines. They are 
situated on a gentle ascent, about half a mile 


alluvium of the Mahanadi river, especially at from the Pennar, in a well-cultivated country, 


Sumbulpore, and about the mouths of the Hebe, 
Khelu, and Maund streams.' Diamonds are also 
found in the bed of the Godavery about Badra- 
chellum. 

To the north-west of the districts here noticed, 
are the diamond mines of Punnah in Bundel- 


and wuthin a very short distance of three villages. 
They are chiefly on ground belonging to Ovalnm- 
pilly. 

In the mines at Ouddapah, the uppermost 
stratum consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a 
small proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 


khand. They occur in a table-land covered by a exceeds a foot and a half. Immediately under it 
reddish soil, which lies over a bed of rolled is a bed of bluish or black mud, similar to 


pebbles of the sandstone formation, in which the 
diamonds are found. 

The Kurnool geological formation of the modern 
geologists occupies all the low ground of the 
Khundair valley, in the middle of the basin, and 


what is seen in places that have been inundated. 
It is about 4 feet thick, and contains no stones. 
The diamond bed comes next, and is easily 
distinguished from the incumbent bed, by the 
great number of large rounded stones which it 


another large space in the Palnad. It consists of contains. It is about 2 or 2|- feet thick, and is 


shales, limestones, quartzites, and, lowest of all, 
sandstones. 


composed of large round stones, pebbles, and 
gravel, cemented together by clay; in the dry 


The Banaganapilly sandstone of the Kurnool seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies immedi 
formation is 10 to 20 feet thick, and is the only ately above. 


rock of that region in which the diamond is 
known to be found. Diggings are carried on in 


At RamalcoUah, about 20 miles from Kurnool, 
are many diamond pits in small ferriiginoiis 


many parts of the country on or near the Kurnool gravel.^ Iron ore, red hematite, occurs in all the 
formation, but mostly in the superficial gravels, hills in the neighbourhood of Ramalcottah. 
At Banaganapilly, however, there have been There are also diamond mines at Munimadagii, 
extensive workings in the bottom sandstone, and Wudjar Kamr near Ghooty ; and during the 
Shallow pits, not more than 15 feet deep, are Mahomedan rule diamonds were dug in the 
sunk in the sandstone, and short galleries driven Sidhout Hills, a continuation of the Nullamallay 
ill the diamond layer, which must be at the very range, and also near the village of Durjipilly. 
base of the group, or close to the bottom bed. Diamond mines occur at Naikenabad Mullanarum, 
In this locality the workings of the diamond near Timmericottah, and in the bed of the Kistna 
miners are crowded over particular spots, whilst river near Nagajurecondah 


largo areas adjoining, of the very same deposits, 
are left untouched. If this irregular working be 
only due to some delusion of the diamond seekers, 
a large field still awaits exploration. The Gud- 
dapah geological formation lias four great groups, 


Sandstone conglomerate extends eastwards from 
Banaganapilly to Gondapilly and Mallavelly, in all 
which localities diamonds are found. 

a village 16 miles T7.S.W. of 
Ellore, is one of seven villages near which 


called the Krishna, Nullamallay, Cheyair, and diamond mines exist. The names of the other 
Fampiigni groups. Tiiese consist of slates and six villages in which diamonds are found are 
quartzites. The Ouddapah basin is about 210 Gani Partala or Partial, Atkur, Burthenypada, 
miles long, and of a crescent shape. Its N.E, horn Fertalla, Wustapilly, and Kodavetty Kallu. At 
is the Palnad, and reaches to Juggiapet, a few Mallavelly, the hollow fiat where the diamond 
miles N. of the Krishna river, an area of 13,500 pits are excavated is a low swampy plain, 
siiiiare miles. More than a third of the area is Being surrounded by a bank or rising of the soil 
taken up bv the overlying Kurnool formation. in a circular manner, it has the appearance of 
The Banaganapilii/ district is about 30 miles having been once a lake. The banks are formed 
lomr from N. to S., and 26 in breadth from E. to of the red ferruginous sandy soil prevailing all 
W.rivnu'^ between iat. 15° and 16° N. in the round this place. The diamond pits arc m general 
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excavated at tlie north end of tbe bank that 
surrounds the hollow. The deepest could not be 
more than 12 feet, and they neTer came to a hard 
mass of rock. 

Partial is about 50 miles from Masnlipatam, 
but the diamonds were of small size, and the 
searchers did not earn 4 or 5 rupees a month. 

In the northern diamond mines, particularly those 
of Partial, Dr. Heynes found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine chalcedony and cornelian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones formed 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The district of the diamond 'mm&& oi Golconda 
was ceded to the Nizam by the British under a 
special treaty, but is enclosed by British territory. 
Diamond mines not far from Condapilly are con- 
stantly worked. There are none found at Gol- 
conda, or in the Golconda district, but they were 
formerly cut and polished there. 

The diamond washings of the Mahanadi^ a 
little above Sumbulpore, are exclusively from 
alluvial diggings; but the fact that they occur 
just outside and helow the great lower Yindhyan 
basin, has suggested the conjecture that the gems 
are derived from those rocks, on the ground that 
these are the equivalents of the diamond-bearing 
beds of Southern India. The Joorah, who are 
fishermen by caste, are the diamond searchers 
of the Mahanadi, at a place called Heeracode, 
near Chanderpore, adjacent to the place where 
the river Mand joins the Mahanadi. The river 
here makes a sudden turn to the left, where, 
amongst the smaller streams, which they dam up 
for a time, the diamonds are searched for during 
the hot season, generally commencing at the 
termination of the monsoon. The men throw the 
sand on the bank, and the women wash and ex- 
pose it to the sun and select the diamonds. 

In the main Vindhyan haMn, diamonds are only 
known to occur in the Upper Yindhyans. Here, 
as everywhere, the great majority of the diggings 
are alluvial, but the principal workings are in a 
bed at the very base of the Rewa shales. Not- 
withstanding the immense range of this group, it 
is only known to be productive within a small area 
of the Panaa State, on the borders of the Bundel- 
khand gneiss, and the surface digghigs are con- 
fined to the same neighbourhood. Here, as in the 
Banaganapiliy mines, the diamond-layer is con- 
glomeratic. 

A notice of the Pannah mines is in Dalrymple^s 
Indian Repertory (ii. p. 471), and there de- 
scribed as on a range of hills situated about 42 
coss S.S.IY of Kalpi. The hills are called by 
the natives Band Acini; they extend about 12 
coss in length and about 2 or 3 in breadth, and 
are divided into 21 districts, of which only the 
following nineteen names are given: — Pirnah, 
Gurriah, An wont Pokennu, Channu, Birdu, Kalli- 
anpur, Piillu, Raipur, Etawa, Maharajpur, Raj- 
pur, Kimmerah, Gadahsiah, Ranpur, Cherriapuri, 
Attupurah, Merab, Singupurah, and Miijiguah. 
Diamonds are found in all these districts, but 
those of Maharajpim, Raj pur, Kimmerah, and 
Gadahsiah are the largest and best. 

In the BundelUiand urea, a cherty contact rock 
coats the gneiss under the Kaimur sandstone ; and 
in Ohattarkot hill the contact rock occurs under 
the limestone, holding its position as a true bottom 
rock. It hm been conjectured that this pecuhar 
contact rock may possibly be an original nidus of 
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the diamond. A common form of it is a semi- 
vitreous sandstone. Large pebbles of it are 
very abundant in the conglomerate diamond bed 
of the Rewa shales at the Panna mines, and are 
said to be broken up in the search for diamonds. 
The search for diamonds in Panna is not, how- 
ever, confined to positions in which the gems could 
be derived from any existing outcrop of the Rewa 
shales. There are numerous pits of surface diggings 
in the gorges and on the slope of the tipper 
Rewa sandstone, south of Panna. 

The Chinese Shan- twig diamonds are mostly very 
minute, varying in size from a millet seed to a pin’s 
head, though occasionally larger ones are met 
with. Men with thick straw shoes on, walk about 
in the sands of the valleys and streams of the dia- 
mond mountains of Chin-kang-ling, some 15 miles 
S.E. of Yi-chow-foo. The shoes are burnt, the 
diamonds being searched f or the ashes. As in 
the case with amethysts and Xnk-crystal in the 
Lao-shan, the priests in the temple» in the Ohin- 
kang-ling are the principal dealers in these small 
diamonds. From them they are bought by glaziers 
at the large fairs held every year at Ghu-chow, 
Lai-chow-foo, and Hwang-hsien. 

The diamond has been found in Borneo^ in the 
district of Landak, in the territory of Pontianak, 
in long. 109° E., about 40 miles N. of the equator, 
and they occur from thence as far as Banjarmasin, 
between long. 114° and 115° E. The mines are 
worked by the Dyak, Malay, and Chinese. The 
gems are found in a yellow-coloured rubble or 
gravel, which occurs at various depths, the great- 
est to which a shaft has been known to be sunk 
being between 50 and 60 feet. Six dilferent 
alluvial strata occur before reaching the diamond- 
yielding one, which the Malays call the areng. 
These strata are, a black mould, a yellow sandy 
clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a blue clay inter- 
mixed with gravel, called by the Malays ampir, 
or near at hand, and lastly a stiff yellow clay, in 
which the diamonds are embedded. The prince of 
Matan has a rough diamond of 867 carats, but its 
genuineness has been suspected. It was found in 
1787 at Landak. 

The first South African diamond was found in 
1867. A little girl was playing with it on the 
fioor of a house in Albauia, Griqu aland West. 
Soon afterwards the Star of South Africa, weigh- 
ing 83 carats, was found, ^The Porten-Rliodes 
diamond was found in the Kimberley mine, 12th 
February 1880. It weighed 150 carats uncut, and 
£60,000 had been offered for it. Kimberley mine 
is the richest there. It lias an area of about 7 
acres, and its first owner sold it for £6000 ; but 
in 1880 it was yielding £20,000 to £25,000 in 
rents, for about claims. 

After the Star of the South of Africa, a diamond 
was found in 1872 -which w'eiglied 288^^ carats. 
In 1880 the gross weight of packages passed 
through, the Kimberley post office was 1140 lbs. 12 
oz. avoirdupois, the estimated valiiebeing £336,897. 
At the end of the year. 22,000 Hacks and 1700 
white men were employed in the Kimbmdey divi- 
sion mines. 

The Du Toit diamond was found in 1878 at Du 
Toit’s pan . It has been cut , and weighs 2 44 carats. 
It is the largest cut diamond. 

Large diamonds are usually heirlooms in great 
families, and almost every royal house in Europe 
has one or more celebrated gems. 
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The Court of Holland has one of a conical shape, 
valued at £10,368. 

The buttons of the silk stole of King Joseph i. of 
Portugal were each a fine brilliant worth about 
£5000, or, in the aggregate of twenty, £100,000. 

George IV, of Britam purchased a magnificent 
brilliant of a blue colour, which formed the chief 
ornament of the crown at his coronation. It cost 
£ 20 , 000 . 

The Pigot Diamond^ brought to England by Earl 
Pigot, on his return from the Governor- General- 
ship of India, was disposed of in 1801 by lottery 
for £30,000. It afterwards passed into the hands 
of one of the Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 
carats, and is valued at £40,000. 

In the Croton Jewels of France there was a rich 
brilliant of a sky-blue colour. It weighs 67 carats 
and 2-16ths, and is valued at £40,000. 

The Maximilian Diamond of the Austrian royal 
family is of a yellow colour, and rose-cut. It has 
been rated at 139'|- carats, and valued at £155,682. 

The Sand Diamond originally belonged to an 
Eastern merchant, from -whose hands it passed into 
those of Charles the Bold of Burgimdy. Charles 
wore it in Ms cap at the battle of Nancy in 1475, 
where he was killed, A Swiss mercenary found 
the gem, and sold it to a priest for a florin, about 
twenty pence of British money. The priest sold 
it again for about 2s. 6d. After this it came into 
the hands of Antonia, king of Portugal, who 
pledged it to a gentleman named De Sanci for 

40.000 francs, and afterwards, being unable to 
redeem it, he sold it to the same gentleman for 

100.000 francs, A descendant of this gentleman, 
having occasion to deposit the family jewel with 
the Federal Government of Switzerland, entrusted 
it to the care of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but so 
confident w^as De Sanci of his honesty, that he 
caused search to be made in his track, and found 
him at last murdered and half buried. In his 
stomach was found the brilliant, he having 
swallowed it to preserve it for his master ! 

The Russian Diamond is in the crown of Bussia. 
Some Indian had placed it in the socket of an 
idoTs eye. An Irish soldier gouged out the optic. 
After going through many adventures, it was sold 
by Count Orloff to the Empress Catharine in 1775 
for £90,000 in present money, an annuity ^of 
£ 1000, and a patent of nobility. It is of the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, and of a fiat oval form. It 
weighs 170 carats, or 716 grains, and is without 
a flixw. Besides this stone, there is a stone among 
the Pussiaii crown jewels valued at £369,800. 

The Pitt DiamornL—'Mr. Pitt, the grandfather of 
the Bight lion. William Pitt, xvhen Governor of 
.■Madras^ purchased a diamond from a native for 
£ 1 2,500. When re-eut it was worth twelve times 
tlie money, and weighs 13CJ carats. The small 
iamiiui^, siireds, and cuttings from it w^ere valued 
at £8000. It ■was purchased in 1717 by the Duke 
of Orleans for £135,000, and in the negotiations 
£5UOO were expended. In 1791 a commission of 
jcw'dlers valued the stone at twelve millions of 
i-Vancs, or nearly £500,000 sterling. Its original 
w<'lght xvas 410 carats. 

The Ptrsian Court possesses the Sea of Glory 
and Ihi^ Mountain of Light, the one valued at 
iM5,0n0. and the other at £34,848. 

The Xaam or Ilgderahad Dm mfnaZ belongs to the 
Nawab of llyderabad. It measures 2*48 inches in 
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length by 1*35 inches in breadth, and |thE of an I 

inch in tMckness, in the rough state. The gem I 

was found in the mud wall of a native house, and I 

was purchased for the Nizam. A child was play- 
ing with it as a stone, and on eight annas being 
offered for it, its value was ascertained. A small 
portion of the gem had been broken ofi one end ! 

before it was offered for sale. It weighs 1108 'i 

grains, nearly 277 carats (another authority says 
340 carats). 

The Moghid Diamond was described by Tavernier. I 

He says : ‘ The water (of it) is perfection, and it ; 

weighs 319|- ratis, which are equal to 280 of our 
carats, the rati being seven-eighths of a carat. When ;! 

Mirimgola, who betrayed the king of Golconda, his 
master, made a gift of this stone to Shah Jaban, Sj § 

from whom it descended, it was uncut, and ! i 

weighed 900 ratis, which are equal to 787} carats, ' 

and it had many flaws. If this Stone bad been in 
Europe, it would have been differently treated, for 
some good pieces would have been taken from it, 
and the stone left much larger ; as it is, it has jj 

been almost polished away. It was a Yenetian 
(Hortensio Borgio) who cut it, for which he was 
badly paid. They reproached Mm for having 
spoilt the stone, which ought to have remained 
heavier, and instead of paying him, the emperor 
made him pay a fine of Rs.10,000, and would have 
taken still more if he had possessed it. If the | 

Yenetian had known his work better, lie might ; 

have taken some good pieces off, without doing 
injury to the king, and without having expended ! 

so much trouble in j3olishing it, but he w^as not a J 

very accomplished diamond- cutter.’ That Moghul I 

diamond cannot now be traced. Many believe that | 

the Orloff diamond and a stone now in Persia were \ 

cleaved from the Great Moghul. ^ ^ ^ 4 

The Koh-i-Nur Diamond belongs to Queen I 

Yictoria, Empress of India. Y^hen Shah Shuja 
was driven from Kabul, he became the nominal J 

guest and actual prisoner of Ran jit Singh, who J 

spared no means to obtain possession of this precious i 

gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. After the 
death of Hanjit, it was occasionally worn by j 

Kurruk Singh and Sher Singli. After the murder of J 

the latter, it remained in the Lahore treasury until ! 

the supersession of Dhitlip Singh and the annexation ) 

of the Fan jab by the British. Upon the annexa- ] 

tion of the Panjab, it was sfapulated that the Koh- j 

i-Nur should be surrendered to the Queen of Great l 

Britain. It arrived in London on the 30th June ’ 

1850, and on the 3d July was presented to the i 

Queen. It then weighed 186 carats, and looked j 

like a very precious gem. It was cut by M. ! 

Yoorsanger of Amsterdam, at a cost of £8000. It I 

was placed on the mill by the Duke of W ellington f 

on July 16th, 1852, to be cut, and was completely ' 

finished on September 7th, having taken thirty- ; 

eight days to cut, working for twelve hours per . 

day without cessation. It was reduced to 106iL 
carats, and is valued at £100,000. It is a greyish 
stone, and, as jewellers say, too much spread, and 
was so very difficult to manage as to require to be 5 

twice cut. It has been suggested to be the Moghul 
diamond, but Tavernier states the weight of that 
at 280 carats, and the Koh-i-Nur had only 186 
before cutting. 

flw Brazil Diamond^ called also the Great Bra- 
ganza, the largest diamond known, belongs to the 
house of Braganza. When Dom John of Portugal 
(afterwards John vi.) arrived at the Brazils in 



diamond. 

1808 a negro conveyed a letter to him, in which 
ho professed an ardent desire to present, rn person, 
a laW diamond which he had found. The regent 
<xranted him an escort, and the negro arrived and 
presented the stone. It is like a darkish-yeUow 
pehble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the size 
of a pullet’s egg. Its weight is over 11 ounces, or 
1680 carats. The BrazUian jewellers (.Rome De- 
lislel value it at three thousand milhons of cru- 
sades, or £300,000,000 ! but it is believed to be a 

white topaz. . . . . c 

The Star of the South of America, a stone of 
singular beauty, was found by a negre^ m Brazil 
in 1853. It weighed 254 
cut down to 125. It was sold for £3000, but 
£80,000 were since realized for it from the Gaekwar 

ofBaroda. i. 

The diamonds of India are classed by natire 
iewellers as white, yellow, red, green, and black ; 
the coloured ones are extremely rare, But they are 
occasionally found of a white colour spotted with 
red, which are rejected as bad. They are cl^ed 
bv the northern native jewellers into three kinds, 
•— Hira-ba-rang-i-nausadir, grejish, or the colour 
of sal-ammoniac ; Hira makduni, of p^er colony, 
and Almas-i-hadidi. Hindus distmgmsh four kinds 
of diamond, differing from each other m beauty 
and value, called, 1. Brahma, 2. Kshatriya, 3. 
Vaisya, and 4. Sudra, — names derived from the 
castes in which the Hindus are arranged. The 
Brahma diamond is described as of the colour of 
clear milk; the Kshatriya, of clear honey; ttie 
Yaisya, of cream ; and the Sudra, of a smoky 

^ Diamonds in the rough are unattractive pebble^ 
Even with those who profess to be acquainted 
with precious stones, the white sapphire and topaz 
occasionally i>ass for the diamond. Some of the 
Gevlon diamonds which the Smghalese offer tor 
sale are made of rock-crystal. The art of cutting 
diamonds is practised to some extent in India. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we mention 
that all Europe only possesses, in Amsterdam, one 
threat diamond - cutting establishment, hlled by 
workmen of the Jewish race, and m London 
another. The diamonds seen in such abundance 
amongst the wealthy natives of India are almost 

all cut in Europe. . 

Diamond-cutting is effected by a horizontal iron 
plate of about ten inches in ^called a 

schiff or mill, which revolves from 2000 to oOOO 
times per minute. The diamond is fixed m a ball 
of pewter, at the end of an arm, resting upon the 
table in which the plate revolves ; the other end, 
at which the ball containing the diamond is fixed, 
is pressed upon the wheel by iron weights at the 
discretion of the workman. The diamond is cut 


discretion of the workman, me uiamoua ib uuu uctuuo ux duv. .xuu.vu 

bv taking advantage of its cleavage, and also by | there is a considerable tendency to speculate 
abrasion^-with its own powder, and by friction i nrices. The course of trade has thus hoen son 
with another diamond. It is a process of great 


labour, and many hours are spent in producing a 
single facet. They are cut into various for^, 
called the brilliant, the rose, and the table. I he 
Irilliant (brilliolette or briolette) form shows the 
gem to the best advantage, and is always set with 
the table upwards. In the rose the entire surface 
is covered with equilateral triangles, terminating 
in a sharp point at the summit. This form k used 
when the spread of surface is too 
depth, and it could not be cut into the bnUiant 


DIAM.OND. 

form without great loss. The table is applied to 
such diamonds as may be regarded as plates, 
laminge, or slabs of small depth, compared to their 
superficial extent. The brilliant and the rose lose 
in cutting and polishing somewhat less than half 
the weight. In the formation of either a brilliant 
or rose diamond, so much is cut away that the 
weight of the polished gem is not more than half 
that of the rough crystal out of which it was 
formed. They were usually cut in the rose 
pattern till the middle of the 18th century ; but 
roses are, in general, only now upd where the 
space in the setting prohibits the introduction of 
the brilliant form, brilliants being at present 
universally worn. The double cut brilliant is at 
present the common form. Diamonds were first 
cut in Europe in 1456 by Louis Berquen, a citizen 

of Bruges. ■ / , . 

According to Jaffries, the value of diamonds is 
in the duplicate ratio of their weights. Thus, if 
an uncut diamond of one carat be worth £2, that 
of one cut and polished would be valued at £8 
sterling in the brilliant. A carat weighs four 
I nominal grains, or 3*166 grains troy. At this late 
‘ a cut diamond of two carats would be 2x8x2= 
£32; one of three, 3x8x3 = £72 ; one of four, 
4 x 8 X 4 = £128 ; and one of five, 5X8x5= £200. 
The rose diamond is of inferior value, but has 
been rated at £4 the carat^ when polished. ^ For 
the purpose of estimating diamonds of inconsider- 
able size, the jeweller employs a gauge, in the 
handle of which are embedded small crystals of 
various relative sizes, from ifetb to Jth of a carat, 
and a comparison is therewith made when there 
are numbers of various minute sizes. The rough 
diamond is called bort ; and points are those small 
fragments with naturally acute angles which are 
set in glaziers’ cutting diamonds, and sell at £10 
the carat. 

Most precious stones will scratch, but diamonds 
alone cut glass. It is also employed for the lenses 
of microscopes. It has but little chrornatic aberra- 
tion, but the frequent irregularity of its structure 
is a drawback to its employment for this purpose. 

There seems to have always been a considerable 
traffic in this precious stone, carried on by the 
mercantile body on the east coast of peninsular 
India. In Madras, up to about the year 1840, 
what may be called the country transiictions 
England were conducted through European firms. 
The diamonds exported by them consisted of the 
small uncut stones, which were sent to London in 
packets called bulses ; and the mercantile character 
of the Messrs, de Fries of ^^ladras stood so high in 
the London market, that tlieir packets or bulses 
were sold there by %veight without examination. 
Latterly, however, the export trade fell into the 
hands of the native community, amongst whom 
* a considerable tendency to speculate on 
j prices. The course of trade has thus been some- 
* what changed. 


cent.; 


, , Prices have risen at least 20 per 

and if Europeans do now engage in the 


from London. 
149 ; Sir S. 


business, it is chiefiy in importing 
— Taveiiiiers TraveU, pp. 185- 
Raffles' IlisL of Java ; LoiSs Sarawak: Reunclts 
Memoir, pp. *233 -• 290 ; Pennanks Hindustan ; 
Heyne's Tracts; Captain Cullen; Lt Newbuld : 
Dairy mp¥s Repository; Voysefs Journal ; Dana, 
Manual of Mhtcralogy ; CaUdogue cf Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 (Glass piii,); Eng. Cyc, p. 323 ; 
Ainslie^s Materia Medka ; Mason's Tcuasstrim : 
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DIAMOND CANING. 


PowelPs Handbook ; ^ Tomlinson^ p. 309 ; il/r. 
Tennant in Illustrated' Loridon News^ 31st January 
1852 ; Crawfurd's Diet, p. 120 ; Medlicott,^ Blan- 
ford,, and Ball,, Geology of India. 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of using coloured 
rattans for caning the bottoms of chairs, etc., by 
boring the holes and putting on a first layer of 
rattan stripes, and a cross layer to form the 
diamond figures, ornamented with colours, and 
gilded* The colours are used, in powder, mixed 
with copal varnish, and the gold leaf is applied 
over a coat of gold size. It has a splendid effect, 
and is very durable. 

DIANA of the Ephesians is the counterpart of 
the Hindu Kali. Diana of the Greeks is represented 
in Hindu mythology by Atavi Devi. 

^ DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plants cul- 
tivated in gardens. D. caryophyllus, or clove 
pink, clove flower, and D. Chinensis are called 
Karnphui ; the latter is of various colours. 

Dianthus caryophyllus, Ts’ien-chun-lo, Chin. ; 
its loiig dried stalks are made into brooms. 

Dianthus Fischeri, Ku-meh, Chin., and Shih- 
shuh, Chin., grows all over China, 


DIAPER. 

Drel, Dut. Tela tessuta a opere, . It. 

Linge ouvre, . , . Fr. Salfetotssclinoe, . Rus. 

Drell, Gee. Manteles alemaniscas, Sr. 


A fine flowered linen, used for tablecloths and 
napkins, manufactured in the north of Ireland, 
Germany, and Scotland. Diapers are also made of 
cotton, in imitation of the linen goods bearing the 
same name. The shot diaper of Masulipatam, so 
made that it is difficult to ascertain whether it be 
not shot with silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent 
in quality and colour. — M, Ex. Jur. Repoi'ts. 

DIAR of Hazara, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 

DIARBAKAR, a pashalik of Asiatic Turkey, 
between lat. 37"^ 28' and 39° 30' N., and long. 
38° 30' and 42° 10' E. Its people occupy 2702 
villages and towns, and many dwell in tents. 
They are Arabs, Kurds, 588,540 ; Christians, 
120,9905 Yezdi, 9804; and Kazzilbash, 15,006. 
The Christians are of the Armenian, Catholic, and 
Greek Churches. Diarbakar town is on the banks 
of the river Tigris. In its prosperity it contained 
40,000 houses, with numerous cotton looms con- 
stantly at work. The Diarbakar branch of the 
Tigris passes by Rodwan and Hasan Keif, before 
it joins the Tigris proper. The Mahallemi Kurds 
live in caverns hereabouts, cut in the cliffs of 
tiie Tigris. There is a prodigious number of 
these caves, which are said to be very ancient, and 
cut into different apartments. Aitoon Soo, the 
river Caprus of antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab 
by Abiilfeda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbakar, 
but it is an error to call the river Aitoon, which 
is an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
what it cost, Aitoon meaning gold or money. — 
MaeGregor; liicWs Kurdistan^ i. p. 379, ii. 

DIATOMACEjE, the Hazani- Yusuf of the 
Pan Jab, is a minute silicious shell of a triangular ' 
form, one of the Diatomacese found floating on 
lakes and ponds in the hills of Kashmir, whence it 
is skimmed off and dried. It was erroneously 
<h‘scnl>c<l by Honigberger and others jxs a seed. — 
PtortlL i. p. 384, 

DIAZ. Bartholomew Diaz, in the reign of 
Jidin IL, king of I^ortugal, proceeded with three 
Vd^els to aseertain the soiii-liern boundary of the 
3 0 9 


African continent, and, driven from the land near 
the south cape, he ultimately regained the African 
shores east of the cape, at a hay which they 
called the Bay of Cows, The men seeing the land 
trend easterly here, began to murmur, and com- 
pelled Diaz to return. As‘ they shaped their 
course homewards, they rounded that famous point 
in August 1486, to which Diaz gave the name of 
‘ Cabo Tonnentoso,’ the Cape of Tempests, but 
which John, with more foresight as to the future 
importance of the discovery, changed to that of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz was the first who, 
in recent times, doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
He landed at Calicut about the beginning of the 
16th century, soon after the discovery of America 
by Columbus. He was afterwards drowned in 
one of four ships lost by Cabral, in his voyage 
from Brazil to Calicut. — Tennant's Ceylon. See 
Albuquerque ; Cabral ; Debul ; Yasco da Gama. 

DIBARADANE or Dipartanai, or offering of 
fire, from Dipa, a lamp, and Aradana, to sacrifice, 
is a daily ceremony in hononr of the Hindu gods, 
and makes the last part of the wmrship. The 
Brahman who officiates holds in one hand a small 
bell, which he sounds, and in the other a copi^er 
lamp fuU of ghi ; he makes it i^ass and re-pass 
round the statue of the god he worships. During 
this time the dancing girls dance and sing his 
praises, after which the assistants, in contempla- 
tion, with hands joined, address their vows to the 
idol ; the Brahman then breaks the garland with 
which the idol is adorned, . distributes the frag- 
ments to the people, .and receives from them the 
offerings they have brought to the divinity. The 
dance before the gods during divine service, and 
on festival days, was a ceremony much used by 
the ancients. The priests of Mars, called Sati, 
were held in great esteem by the Romans. They 
danced at Delos during divine service. This 
dance was performed in a very singular manner 
among the Greeks and. the Romans : they moved 
from the left side of the altar to the right, mean- 
ing to intimate the course of the heavens, which 
moves from the east to the west ; they then 
returned from the right side to the left side, 
which represented the motion of the planets. 
King David danced before the ark when brought 
back from the Philistines. We find in Exodus 
that the Jews danced before the golden calf ; but 
there never has been a people like the Hindus, 
who choose girls of no virtue to dance before their 
idols.— Yoyage,, pp. 157-59. 

DIB-GRASS, the Auglo-Hindi name of several 
plants. In the Panjab it is the Cynodon dactylon, 
and there called Khabbal; on the hanks of the 
Ravi it is the Typha angustifolia, and mats are 
made of it; in Sind it is the T. elephaiitina; in 
Hindustan it is the Poa cynosuroides. The 
Hariali, Gynodon dactylon, is the creeping grass 
which is collected for.; horses by the grass- 
cutters. . ' . 

DIBROGARH, a district in the east end of the 
Assam valley, which produces coal. 

DIBYA or Divya. Sansk, Divination; in Hindu 
; law, the ordeal. 

I DIO, in Hindu astronomy, the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Astti die, the eight 
principal points, including the cardinal ones. 14ie 
Asta die are called the eight corners of the world 
over each of which a divinity is supposed to j)vq~ 
side .— Kala Sanliita. See Dicpala. 
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DICE. 


DIJLAH. 



Buwalipari; D’ad^o, Malay 
K osti, . . . . . Bus. 

Dados, . . , . . . Su. 

Tawla-zari, . . . Tuek. 


DICE. 

Taarlingen, , . . DUT. 

Des (a joTier), . . . Ee. 

Wlirfel, .... Gee. 

Passe, Hind. 

Dadi, ...... It. 

Those used in Europe are cubical pieces of 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on each 
of their sides, from 1 to 6, according to the 
number of the face, and used for playing games 
of chance. Those used by the Hindus are oblong 
pieces of bone or ivory. The story of Draupadi 
being staked and lost by Yndishtra, the eldest 
of the Pandava, to Duryodhana, is equalled by one 
in Ainsworth’s Old St. PauFs, and others in 

the History of England.— 

DIGHIT or Dikshit, a vernacular corruption for 
Dikshita, a name given to Brahmans, and the 
title of one of the sixteen branches of the Kanoujia 
Brahmans-, it is also borne by some families of 
Mahratta Brahmans ; and in Gazipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Kajputs.— Wifeow. 
DIOHROSTACHYS CINEREA. TY. awcl A 
Acaeia cinerea, Spreng^ 
Acacia dalea, 


Caillea cinerea, &. an^ JP. 
Vadatala, ... Tam. 
Y elutnru, Y el-tur, Tel. 


Mimosa cinerea, Linn. 

Deshmanthns cinereus, 

WUlde. 

Yurtnli, .... Hind. 

Andara-gass, . Singh. 

Wara-tava, . . . Tam. 

A small scrubby tree or large shrub, abundant 
in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, Coimbatore, 
and waste places of the inland country in the 
Bombay Presidency, Archipelago, and North 
Australia. Flowers showy. The wood is very 
hard, strong, and good for pegs.— Wight, 
Gilson ; Flor. Andli. ; Thio. Zeyl . ; Eoxb. 

DICKSONIA BILLARDIERIL F. von Mueller. 

Oibotium Billardierii, 1 D. antarctioa, 

A tree-fern abundant in the humid forests of 
Tasmania, S.E. Australia, and New Zealand, 
attaining a height of 30 to 50 feet. It is one of 
the tallest of all the fern trees of the globe, and 
certainly also the most hardy, the vitality being 
fully retained for several months. This species 
occasionally occurs with a divided trunk. Round 
the circumference of its top no fewer than 
nineteen crowns have been counted, and within 
the circumference there must be half as many 
more. D. squarrosa is the most southern tree- 
fern in the world, native of New Zealand.— 
Mueller; W. Archer. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHIL N. al E. 
Somni of . . , Beas. 1 Lcikshmana of . PANJ.tiB. 
Kirch of . . Jhelum. ] 

A medicinal plant; grows up to 6500 feet in 
the Western Himalaya.— Dr. /. L. Stewart. 

DICPALA, eight guardians of holy places 
worshipped in India. See Die. 

DIORANOCEPHALUS ADAMSL Pascoe. A 
beetle of Corea, a double-helmeted coleoptem. 
It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DIORURID^E, a family of birds, comprising 
the genera Chibia, Chaptia, Bhringa, Edolius, 
Dicruriis. One of the genus Dicrurus is the 
drongo shrike of the Peninsula of India. Other 
species are D. cseruiescens, D. leucopygia, and D. 
edoliformis. See Birds, 

BID or Deed. Pees. A Sufi Mahomedan rite ; 
the viewing or beholding of the deity, pointed 
out by the moorsMd or teacher. 

DI-DITSH, N’guon, Moi, Ro-moi, and Ke-moi, 
rude tribes occupying the mountain ranges ^ 


between Tonkin and Cochin-Clima, and between 
Cochin-China and Kambogia. — Lathani‘s EtJmoL 
DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of plants. Dr. 
Wight gives as species, D. Humboldtiana, lyi’ata, 
ovalifolia, Rottleriana, and tomentosa. D. aroma- 
ticus is stated by Dr. Wallich to be used as a 
perfume and aromatic drug, called by the natives 
Kumkuma and Rani Govindi.— p. 294 ; O^Sh. 

DIEG. At this place a battle was fought and 
won by Lord Lake. See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Ohagos Islands, 
is about 14 miles long, and extends from lat. 
7° 13^' to 7° 27^' S. It is low, and generally only 
8 or 10 feet above high-water tides. — Eorshurgh. 

DIEN-NEEUNG. Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for rice-pounders; it is a close-grained, 
compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIG A, a form of marriage amongst the 
polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
wife dwells in her husband’s house. 

DIGAMBARA, or sky-clad, also called Nir- 
grantha, without a bond, and Nagnata, naked. 
These are gymnosophist mendicants, who live 
absolutely separated from society, and from all 
family connections. Their name is commonly 
understood as sky-clad, and is derived from Dio, 
a quarter of the globe, and Ambar, apparel, ancl 
indicates one who has the world or universe for 
his Govering. The Digambara is a division of 
the Jains, the members of which either go naked, 
or wear coloured clothes, in opposition to the 
Swetambara, or those who wear white,^ These 
ascetics have ceased to appear in public since the 
early part of the 19th century. — Wilson ; Sherring. 

DIGAMBARA, one of the six atheistical 
systems of philosophy current amon^t the 
eastern Aryan race in India. The other five are 
the Charvaka, Yogaclmra, Sidhanta, Wai-bashilia, 
and Madhyamica, all full of indeterminate phrases, 
and containing a jumble of atheism and ethics. 
The derivation of Charvaka is from Charu, in- 
sinuating, and Yaka, a word. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, Linn., is the Mau- 
ti-hwang of the Chinese and the foxglove of the 
English. — Smith. 

DIGITIGRADA, a tribe of mammals belonging 
to the order Carnivora. See Carnivora. 

DIG-VIJAYA. Sansk. From Die, the quarters 
of the earth, and Mjaya, conquest. The Dig- 
Yijaya is a part of the Mahabliarata, relating the 
conquests of the four younger Pandava. It is 
also the name of a work by Sankaracliarya, iu 
support of the Yedanta philosophy. 

DIEANG or Dihong, a river in the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam, one of the three which con- 
tribute to make up the Brahmaputra. Tlie 
Dihang is supposed to be the coiiuocting link 
between the Sang-pu (Tsang-pu) of Tibet and 
the Brahmaputra of Assam.-— ikp. Gaz. 

DIHING is the name of two rivera in Lakhliii- 
pur district, Assam, which contribute to make up 
the waters of the Brahmaputra, — (1) the Noa 
Dihing, rising in the Singplio hills; (2) the Buri 
Billing, rising in the Patkoi hills. — Imp. Gaz. 

DirMAJGRES and Dii iilnores. See Hindus, 
Dii Patres of the Romans, the Pitrideva of the 
Hindus, See Dehwar, 

DIJLAH, a name of tiie Tigris. The designa- 
tion applied to it in the Scriptures is Hiddekel 
Dijlah is the name which it bears at the present 
day among a large portion of the people living 




DIKAMALLEE. 


BILLEHIA PENTAGYNA. 


near its^ banks. The western brancli rises at a 
spot wbicli is about 20 miles westward of Argbani 


Maden, and near 10 miles southward of the centre 
of the Ghuiljik lake ; its course is north-east- 
ward along the deep valley at the foot of the 
elevated ground of Kizan (4568 feet above the ^ 

Black Sea), and, after having continued in the 
same direction towards the heart of Kurdistan, 
when a little moi^ than 25 miles from the spring, ® 


Hakorch, . . . BnNO. ] Paina slmh, . . Maleal. 
Ka-ya, .... Bukm. Koli moli cheddi, . Tam. 
Harkut, .... Hind, i Alisa, Bti cliilla, . Tel. 
Harkuch kanta, . „ | 

Grows in marine lagoons, canals, and deltas in 
south of India. It resembles the holly 5 its leaves 
and root are used medicinally. — Roxh . ; VoigL 
DILKA, or smearing with oil, is in general use 
by the natives of the Soudan every evening by 


it makes a sweep so as to take the direction of f T ’ 

Arghani Maden, or nearly south. to its use they ascribe the entire absence of 

DIKAMALLEE, Hind., is the fragrant gum- cutaneous diseases, and also_ their hemg able to 
resin of Gardenia luoida, Boxburgli. It esudts in 'resist the cold and cutting innds of witer, mth 
amber-coloured transparent drops at the ends of no other protection than a sbght calico scarf or 
young shoots. It is most use& in preventing 

vermin breeding in wounds, and in keeping away A rammons-server, ^Poon- 

flies from sores, by its strong aroma, and is an , DILLENIAOE.®. D. C. A natural order of 
article in the materia of the villa.<rA Wier. Tt, handsome trees, shrubs or under shrubs, rwely 


deserves more attention. 

DIK’HIT, a tribe of Rajputs inbabiting the ^aieaonia ine inaian lorms a.re 

parganas of Kootea, Futtehpm, Ekdulla, Mootoiir, f Cornua, Acrocomia Dil- 

and Ghazipnr, in the Futtefipur district, also from 1?“^- “d valuable 

yf..... ... -1 -rriTT^.. rf Ar. . tiiuDers. Ill Oevloii. lu the two Pemiisuias. and 


-If. E, J. i?..; Spry, 


herbs ; above 100 species, belonging to the East 
Indies and New Oaledonia. The Indian forms are 


Oudh to Dundelkhand.-iBfiioi, Supp. Gloss. • Peninsulas, and 

DIKO. Kol. a foreigner. m the Northern Provinces of India. Some are not 

DIKOKAMENNI, a Kirghiz horde, divided into , 1 determined. 1 he young fleshy 

twowings, ‘On ’and ‘SoV or right and left, corre- efjees of D. scabrella and D. speciosa ^ve a 

spondiiig to the Mongolian ‘Borongar ’ and ‘ Zun- X 

glir.’ lie right wing consists of two divisions, inhabitants of Chittagong and Bengal Dfllema 
‘ i\d<^ene ’ and ‘ larai.’ The left wini/ ia formed augusta, Ziin-byun, BuRiL, also D. Boabra, Byew, 


yet specifically determined. The young fleshy 
calyces of D. scabrella and D. speciosa have a 
pleasant taste, and are used in curries by the 
inhabitants of Chittagong and Bengal. Dillenia 


‘ Adgene ’ and ‘ Tagai.’ The left wing is formed 

of tllee tribes, who frequent the Mas. Their Bdkji., and D. speciosa, Thab yew, Brat., occur 


chiefs are related to the Khan of Kokan, who are ^ Tof X 

on the female side of Kirghiz extractiA- Faff- 


on the female side of Kirghiz extraction.- 
khanof and M, Vemukofj E^^ss^an$, p. 103. 


housebuildings. In March and xipril the forests 


mv p A T A V A ; <^azzlmg from the bright yellow flowers which 

DIK PALAK A, m Hindu m^hology, a regent ^ j branches. A species, 

~ ^ the borders of strea^ of Burma, 

■ rvrndnoiAia fi. lAT*crA o-PAAii fvntf. wKiaK is a faxmiivifr. 


Indra, E. i Kuvera, N. | Isani, N.E. I Vayu, N.'W. 
Yaruna, AY. | Yama, S. | Niruta, S.AV, j Agni, S.E. 

DIKSHA. Sansk. In Hinduism, sacrificial 
worship; initiation into sacred rites. Among 
Hindus of Malabar, the ceremony of abstaining 
from shaving for one year after the death of a 
relative. 

Bikshseniga, a sacrificial act, explained in the 


always found on the borders of streams of Burma, 
produces a large green fruit, which is a favourite 
vegetable with the natives. Gamble mentions 
nine species . — Captain R. Benson ; Hooker^ Him, 
Jour, p. 395 ; J/aso?i ; RoyU, Him. Bot. ; Voigi; 
McClelland, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

; BILLENIA AUBEA. Sm. Zim-byun, Burm. 
Abundant in the plains and hills and in the forests 
of British Burma, but more scax'ce to the north of 
it, and found on the banks of the Godra by 


beginning of the Aitareya Bi’ahmana, meant to General Hardwicke. Wood of a light-brown 
represent, by simple and natural emblems, the coloui', occasionally used ia house-building, but 


new birth (Matriculation), through which a man mostly for firewood. Breaking weight, 198 lbs. 

on his first admission to the sacrifice was believed — Hr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 

to enter a new life. BILLENIA OBNATA. Wall. Zim-byun, Burm. 

Bikshauiya Isliti. Sahsk. A curious sacrificial Grows plentiful and of large girtli in Pegu and 
ceremony. Moulmein, and furnishes a strong, good timber, 

Diksha Yisarjane. Saksk. A religious cere- useful for general purposes in house and ship 
luony among Brahmans, who for six months after building. It has large gaudy yellow flowers, 
marriage allow their hair to grow, and then go Hr. Mason ; Captain Benson. 


to their father-in-law’s house to have the head 
shaved . — Muller. 

DILAZAK, a tribe in the Feshawmr division, 
now few in number; -were possessors of the 
Pesliawur valley, till they were driven out by the 
Yusnfzai. They are Mahomedans. 

.1)1 LEM, a powerful tribe of Arabs, with about 
1 660 tents, in the province of Baghdad, chiefly ! 
on the E. bank of the Euphrates, from west of 
Baginlad to the north as far as the town of Hit. 
Their territory is rich, with 340 irrigating wells. 


BILLENIA PENTAGYNA. Roxh. 

D. aiigusta, j Oolbertia Coromaud,,D.Ct 

B. pilosa, i2oa;6. 1 AA'ormia „ Spr. 

Yeenga, Bjooben, Buem. I Rai, Pine, Nai-tek, Tasi. 
Kanagalee, MacMl, Can. 1 Kalinga, Chinna, . Tel. 

This is a very large tree, abundant throughout 
South and Northern India and Burma. It flowers 
towards the end of January, or as late as March 
or April, when the tree is destitute of leaves. 
The wood is close-grained, strong, tough, fibrous, 
and durable even under ground, of a reddish- 


They are agriculturai and pastoral. The district | brown colour. .Tt is not easily worked, and is 

yields sulphur and bitumen, also salt, from thermal j gijbject to warp and crack, A cubic foot uii- 


spriiigs,—- il/uc r? regor. 

BIIiYAMA ILICIFOLIA. Jms. 

Acanthus ilicifolius, Lhm., Moxh,, Rlmdt. 


j seasoned weighs 85 to 90 lbs., and 70 lbs. when 
j seasoned; its specific gravity is IT 20; it is used 
I in house and ship building, and is adapted for 
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dillenia pilosa. 


DIN. 


cabinet purposes.— I>r5. 

Cleghorn, Gibson, Brandis, Voigt, p. 18 ; Captain 
Beddome; Cal Cat Ex. o/1862 ; Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA PILOSA. Eoxb. Grows in Assam 
near Goalpara, on the banks of the Megna, and 
furnishes a hard, tough wood, much used for canoes. 
—•Roxh. ii. p. 652 ; Voigt ; Mendis. 

DILLENIA EETUSA. ThnnK 
Wormia retnsa, M. f. et T. | Goda para, . . SiNGH. 

A moderate-sized tree, growing in Ceylon to 
an elevation of 2000 feet, hut not abundant; used 
for roofs of houses. — Thw. p. 5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA. Roxb. ii. p. 653. 

D. scabra, Brandis. 

Zen-bywon, . . Bubm. I Kulgnl, . . . . . Can. 

ICyet-sen-bywon, . „ | Kurmul, . . . Make. 

A stately timber tree ; grows in Chittagong, also 
in Oanara and Sunda, where it is most common 
below the ghat. Grows large, long, and straight. 
Its acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, but 
it is not reckoned a choice wood in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is plentiful in the Pegu province, 
but becomes scarce to the north of it, and it is 
there of large girth ; furnishes a large, good timber, 
and is useful for general purposes, as house and 
ship building. — Drs. Roxb. ii. p. 653, Gibson, and 
McClelland ; Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA SPEGIOSA. Thimb., Roxb., Bedd. 
D. elliptica, Thmib^ j D. Indica, Lin7i. 

ICaloonoot, . . . Buem. Mota kurmal, . Mahe. 
Hondapara, . . . Ceyl. Uva, . . . . . Tel. 
Chalta, .... Hind. Pedda kalinga, . ,, 

This is a good-sized tree, one of the handsomest 
in India, and is much cultivated in particular 
parts by natives, about temples. It is found in 
dense forests a.t no great elevation in Malabar, 
the Northern Circars, Orissa, the Godavery forests, 
in various parts of Northern India, Bombay, 
Ceylon, Burma, and in the Malay Peninsula, The 
wood is hard and tough, and used to make gun- 
stocks and in boat-building, and is said to be very 
durable under water. The timber weighs 44 lbs. 
the cubic foot when seasoned, and 55 to 60 when 
unseasoned, and its specific gravity is *704. Ovai- 
kai is the Tamil name of the fruit, and is used by 
the natives in their curries, having an agreeable 
acid flavour ; and also in cliatnis. — Jdi's. Thwaites, 
Roxb. ii. p. 650, Voigt, Jaffrey, Brandis, McClel- 
land, Riddell, and Irvine / Captains Beddome and 
Mason; Gen. Med. Top. p. 199. 

DILLI, D’ely, or Yemalle mountain, in lat. 
12° 2’ N., and long. 75° 14' E., in Malabar, near 
the sea - coast, rises 804 feet above the sea. 
Dilli was the first Indian land seen by Yasco da 
Gama. In SonneraPs time the coast as far as 
Mount Dilli was inhabited by the Molaiidi, who 
lived merely by piracy, as the sea-robbers men- 
tioned by Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, and other 
ancient authors. They united themselves to other | 
pirates who resided on the Angedib islands, near | 
Goa, and captured all the small vessels which i 
sailed from Goa to Cochin. The huts in which | 
their wives and children lived were on the eastern 
side of Mount Dilli . — Voyage to the East Indies; 
Grand TrL Survey. 

, DILLI- AL, or Dhili wal, in a.h. 614, the ordi- 
nary coin of the country about Dehli. The original 
currency, it is supposed, corresponded with the 
billon money of Prithi-raj and others, , which was 


imitatively adopted by the Mahomedans in the 
early days of their occupation of Hindustan. 

DILLON, Captain, sailed from Port Jackson 
on the 4th June 1827, and at Mannicola discovered 
property that had belonged to La Perouse. The 
King of the French created him a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. 

DILL SEED, seed of Anetlmm sowa. 

Buzr ul shalat, Shubil, Ae. Seleya, . . . Sansk. 

Sowa, . . Guj., Hind. Satta-copa, . . Singh. 

Mungsi, . . . . Jav. Saddacuppei, . . Tam. 

Adas-manis, . . Malay. Saddapa, . . , . Tel. 

Misreya, Sitasiva, Sanse. 

Flattened elliptical seeds, with brown and slightly 
convex hacks, and pale membranous margin. Both 
the fruit and the plant are much used in the East 
Indies as condiments and articles of diet. The 
carpels have a bitter aromatic taste, making them 
useful as carminatives, and supposed to be used 
in the manufacture of gin. The seeds are procur- 
able in all Indian bazars. The Indian species is 
the Anethum sowa. Dill leaves are used to flavour 
pickles. — Faulkner; Jaffrey. 

DILWARA, at Moiint Abu, has been famed 
since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims seem to 
have been attracted to its temples since a.d. 1034. 
Hindu temples seem to have existed here in remote 
ages, dedicated to Siva and Yishnu, but all traces 
of them have disappeared ; and on it now stand 
famous Jain temples, built by Bimul Sah, a rich 
Jain merchant, and others. In Jain estimation, 
Abu is the holiest spot on earth. 

DILZAK are the predecessors of the Pathan 
tribes in the Peshawur valley. They seem to 
have considerable Pathan blood, and are supposed 
by some to be earlier Afghans. — Campbell, 96. 

DIMAL, a tribe smaller than the Mecbi, but 
somewhat similar in appearance, with a language 
that in some degree differs. The Kachan, Naga, 
Abor, and some other tribes bordering on Assam, 
are supposed to be of the same race as the Mechi. 
The Mechi form the chief population of the forests 
and N.E. Doars at the foot of the Sikkim and 
Bhutan hills, and a few have recently settled on the 
extreme eastern portion of the Nepal Terai. They 
are supposed to be the same as the Bodo, whom 
Mr. B. Hodgson described. Their features are 
described as Mongolian or Indo-Chinese ; they arc 
fairer than the Hindus around them, and of a 
yellow tinge; they are taller and largtu' than the 
Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits an<l 
to smoking opium. They are proof against malaria, 
and make small temporary clearances in the forest ; 
they are inferior to the Tliarii in industrial habits. 

DIMITY. Basin, Fr.; Dobletto, It.; Dimite, Sr. 
The name is supposed to be from Damietta. Dimitv 
is a stout cotton cloth, white, ornamented either 
with raised stripes or figures, and employed for 
bed and bedroom furniture. — Toml, ; MChiUoeh, 
DIMIYA. Singh. The great red ant of Ceylon ; 
Formica smaragdina ; it bites severely, 
DIMRAUT. Hind. One of the twelve pal or 
tribes of the ^Icwati. 

DIN or Deen, with Millat and !Mazhal\ are thrcir 
Arabic words used by Mahoniedan writers for 
religion. Din means as it stands in relation to 
God, Din-Allah, the religion of God ; ^filial as 
it stands in relation to a prophet or lawgiver, as 
Millat-i-Ibrahim, the religion of Abraham ; and 
Mazhab as it stands in relation to the commentators 
of Isjam, as Mazhab-i-Hanafi. Din is, however, 
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of general applicabion. Maliomedans sometimes 
call their own religion, Din-i-Islam, the Faith of 
Salvation. Mazhab relates to the sectarian part 
of the Din. Thus a Mahomedan is of the Din-i- 
Islam, but may be of the Shiah or Sunni Mazhab. 
Din is everywhere used as the Mahomedan war- 
cry; Din!^ Din! For the faith 1 For the faith! 
The principles of the Koran generally, but in 
particular the text in chapters 8 and 47 which 
i n culcates war against non - Mahomedans, and 
death in the contest as the surest passport to 
heaven, have established amongst Mahomedans an 
intimate connection between the spiritual aspira- 
tion and political convictions. Kami - i - Din, 
Defender of the Faith. Din-pana, Protector of the 
Faith. 

DIN* or Dina, Hind., a day, considered in a 
great variety of ways and durations, of w'hich the 
following are the principal 

1st, a Savana or Bhumi savana dina, a natural 
day, being the time between two sunrisings. 

2d, a Saura dina. Of these there are two kinds ; 
anti the similarity of the name tends greatly to 
confuse the beginners in the study of Hindu 
astronomy. First, the absolute sense of Saura 
being sidereal, the Saura dina is the time between 
the same point of the ecliptic rising twice; or, 
more precisely, the time between the equinoctial 
points rising twice. Second, the other Saura 
dina is the time which the sun takes to describe 
one degree of the ecliptic. It follows, therefore, 
that, strictly speaking, neither of these kinds of 
days are equal throughout the year, yet the 
former (which is also called Nacshatra dina) are 
supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Such is also the case with the latter, 
but this only happens when calculating the mean 
elements of the planets by the Vacyam process. 

3d, Diva dina is equal to a sidereal revolution 
of the sun. 

4th, Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution of 
the moon. 

5th, Brahma dina is equal to a calpa, or 
4,320,000,000 years, his nights being equal to 
his day. 

6th, Yuga dina is another word for Ahargana, 
meaning the number of days expired from the 
commencement of a yug. Yuga dina also means 
the anniversary day of that on which a yug 
Ingan, which is always noticed in the kalendar. 
— Warren^s Kala SmMttt, 

DINAJPUE, a town which gives its name to a 
<listrict in the west of the Eajshahi, Kuch-Bahar 
division of Bengal. In 1872 the population of 
the town was 18,042, and of the district 1,501,924. 
The most numerous caste is the Kaibartta (38,051) ; 
the fisliing castes are also strongly represented, 
especially the Tier, with. 17,364, and the Jahza, 
w ith 10,296 members. There are 16,710 Yaishnav 
mendicants ; many of the Pali tribe are said to 
belong to this sect. — Imp. Gaz. 

DINA -KARA. Sansk. The day-maker; a 
name of Surya, the sun. 

DINAPUH, a large military cantonment which 
gives its name to a subdivision of the Patna dis- 
trict. Tile town is on the right or southern bank 
of the Ganges, 8 miles west of Patna, in lat. 25° 
38' 19" N., and long, 85° 5' 8^' E., with 42,084 
inhabitants in 1872, The Dinapur district had 
141,3h}7. During the mutiny of 1857, the native 
soldiers of three regiments here joined the rebels. 


I DINAR. Denarius, Lat. ; Dinara, Sansk. The 
Roman Denarius was of silver of the unit of GO 
grains. The Dinara of the Sanskrit was 32 rati, 
or 64 grains. Though sometimes applied by 
Ibn Batuta to an Indian gold coin, Dinar is the 
only name he uses for the standard Indian silver 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is Dinar 
Diraham, which Defremery in some instances 
renders ‘Dinars of silver,’ and in others, ‘Dinars 
in Dirhems.’ Sometimes the term used is Diuanir 
fizzat. The Dinar in Akbar’s time was a gold 
coin weighing 1 miskal, i.e. 1? dirham, 1 miskal= 

6 dang, 1 dang =4 tassuj. — Muller; Yule.^ Catliaij. 

DIND and Khoosh-hali, though etymologicaliy 
the antipodes of each other, the first meaning a 
compulsory contribution, the other a benevolence 
or voluntary, have a similar interpretation in 
Rajputana. Dind is coeval with Hindu legisla- 
tion. The bard Ohand describes it; and the 
chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of Anhal- 
wara, ‘ who expelled the seven didda ’ or ‘ great 
evils ’ whose initial letter w£is d, enumerates dind 
as one of them, and places it with the Dholi 
Dhakun, or minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, 
regent of Kotah in 1817, abolished the dind, and 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of diud, 
with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whosoever should revoke it. The effigies of the 
sun, the moon, also of the cow and the hog, 
animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in relief to attest the imprecation.—* 
Tod's Rajasthan^ ii. pp. 208-570. 

DINDIGUL, a town in the south of the Penin- 
sula, with 13,000 inhabitants, in a beautiful and 
fertile valley in Madura, extending along the 
foot of the ghats. It is in lat. 10° 21' 39" N., and 
long. 78° 0' 17" E., 800 feet above the sea. It is 
27 0 miles S. W. from Madras. The principal rivers 
are the Kodavar, Mangerry, Vagachay, Kul, and 
Eilur. The Kodavar is a stream of considerable 
magnitude. A rock on the W. side of the 
is fortified, the Dindu-kal, the rock of Dindu, 
an asura or demon. 

DINDUGATREE. Anglo-Can. Bayla-Nava 
maram, Tam. According to Dr. Roxburgh, a 
species of Andersonia. A large and valuable tree 
of the Wynad. — Mat. Med. p. 213. 

DINGO, a species of dog in Australia, 
Australasise. 

DINNER. To send a dinner to another person 
is a common comj)]iment among Mahomedans. 
In Persia, when requesting permission to do this, 
the party begs leave to send a little Noon-i-jow 
barley bread, which humble phrase (nan-i-jao) 
may include every delicacy of the season. In India 
the phrase is Dal khooshka, split peas and rice. 

DIOOLESIAN ERA, or Martyrs’ era, dates from 
A.D. 284, the year of that emperor’s accession. 

DIODON, globe fish of the fam. Gynino- 
dontidse. There are 6 Diodon, 23 Tetrodon, 1 
Triodon, in Asiatic Seas. The Diodons have iDut 
one large tooth above and below, and are usually 
protected by large, strong spines. Tetrodoiis and 
Diodons have the power of inflating, with wind, a 
membrane which extends along the under side of 
the abdomen, which causes them to float on the 
surface of the water, without the power, it i.s 
said, of directing their course ; the membrane, 
when inflated, gives to the fish an almost spherical 



diomedea. 


and 


form, and is usually defended by spines 

DIOMEDE A, a genus of birds of the family 
ProcellaridEe, comj)rising the genera Diomedea, 
Procellaria, Prion, Felicanoides, Puffinus, Thalas- 
sidroma. The birds are familiar as the albatross 
to all travellers in the southern seas, the common 
albatross, the D. exnlans, being very 

abundant. D. fuliginosa, Lath., and D. chlororhyn- 
chus, Lath, also met with. Mariners totmguish 
tliein by other names, — for instance, D. exulans 
is the wandering albatross, D. spadicea is the 
green-bill or Nelly, D. chlororhynchus their raolly- 
maux or yellow -bill, and D. fuliginosa the sooty 
albatross D. caiita, Gould, the cautious albatross j 
D. brachyura, the short-tailed albatross ; 

D. culminata, Gould, the culminated albatrossj 
D. melanophrys, Goidd, is the black - browed 
albatross, and other species, D. gibbosa, D, nig- 
ripes, and D. olivaceo-rhyncha. 

D. exulans, Linn., Monton du Oap, Fb., 3B abundant 
and equally numerous in all parts of me ocean 
between lat. 30" and 60" S,; but it ranges much 
farther south, even to within the antarctio circle. 
They measure 14 feet across. , , - 

D. melanophrys, Temni., is the most abundant species 
in every part between lat. 30* and 00" S. _ , 

D. cauta, Gould, was procured by Mr. Gould ort tne 
south coast of Van Diemen’s Land, ^ 

D. chlororhynchus, Lath., occurs between lat. 30* and 
00" S., in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

D. culminata, Gould, is rather abundant both m the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, between lat. 30 and 

, A XT. 

D. fuliginosa, Gmel,'occms in all parts of the ocean, 
between lat. 30'' and 60'* S. ^ ^ _ 

D. braohyui’a, Tenwu, found in the Norm Pfcmc. 

D. gibbosa, Gould, an inhabitant of the North Pacific, 
D. olivaceorhyncha, Gould, China Seas (?). 

---Gray, Genera of Birds ; Eng. Cyc. p. 553. 

DIONCEA MUSOIPULA, Venus’ flytrap, is 
remarkable for the irritability of the lobes of the 
round and fringed blade of the leaf. These lobes 
close upon each other the instant any one of the 
six minute bristles upon their upper surface is 
touched, and in this way secure insects which 
alight upon the leaf, enveloped in a fluid of 
mucilaginous consistence, which seems to act as a 
solvent, the insects being more or less consumed 
in it. 

DIONYSOPOLIS of Ptolemy, the modern 
Jalalabad. 

DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be 
Rama son of Cush, who invaded India; also 
supposed to be the same Avith Deva Nahusha, but 
also has been traced to Parasurama. 

DIOPSIS, a genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Sepsidae. The head is small, and appears 
as if it were furnished with two long horns, each 
having a knob at its apex. These horn-like 
processes are prolongations of the sides of the 
head, the knob at the apex of each being the eye 
of the insect. D. Sykesii of Gray is one of the 
largest species of the genus, and possesses the 
longest eye-stalks ; these processes in this insect 
are of a pitchy red colour, and the body is of 
the same tint. The head and thorax are black, 
and the wings are coloured with brown. Colonel 
Sykes collected great numbers of this species near 
the Mil fort of Hurreechunderghur, in the western 
Ghats of the Bekhan, at an elevation of 8900 feet 
above the level of the sea, lat. 19® 28' N., and 
long. 70° 40' E. — Eng. Cyc. ii, p. 854. 


DIOSOOREA ACULEATA. 

DIOSCOREA, a genus of plants of the order 
Dioscoreacese, which furnish the tropical esculents 
called yams. It is the type of the natural order 
Dioscoreacem. The following Eastern species are 
generally recognised : — 

actileata. dJBmona. 

acutangnla. fasciciilata. 

alata. glabra, 

anguina. globosa. 

heterophylla. 
niimmularia. 
oppositifolia, 
pentaphylla. 


i purj)iirea. 
i pulcliella. 

! rubella, 
j sativa. 

! tomentosa. 

I triphylla. 

! versicolor. 

I verticillata. 


atropurpiirea. 
belophylla. 
bulbifera. 
cirrhosa. 
crispata. 

The yam plants are cultivated in India, also 
among all the tribes in the Archipelago, and 
generally most so where rice is least abundant; 
but they nowhere form the chief bread of the 
people, as rice, maize, or sago do. The Malay 
and Javanese names rubi or uwi extend to the 
languages of aH the Malay and Philippine Islands, 
to those of the Pacific, and to Madagascar. In 
the Tonga it is ufil, in the Tahiti eui, in Ncav 
Z ealand uwi, in New Ireland u, and in Madagas- 
car vwi. In Madagascar a wild yam is called 
uvi-ala, which is, without doubt, the mvi-alas— 
the wild or forest yam of the Javanese, Avith the 
elision of the final consonant, conformably to the 
genius of Malagasi pronunciation. The Avord ubi, 
besides being applied specifically to the yam, is 
used as a generic for farinaceous roots. Thus the 
batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by the 
Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to distinguish 
it from the Dioscorea. While many species are 
nutritious in this genus, some are highly danger- 
ous. D. dmmonum andD. triphylla, both ternate- 
leaved species, have very nauseous and dangerous 
tubers. In Otaheite, the D. bulbifera, which bears 
small fieshy angular tubers along the stem in the 
axils of the leaves, is the favourite species. The 
elephant-foot yam, with a tuber about the size 
and shape of an elephant’s foot, is white, and 
often as light and agreeable as a potato. It 
abounds in Karen gardens, but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the market. In Bengal, 
the species most esteemed is D. globosa; after it 
D. alata, and next D* purpurea. 

D. Crispata. Boxk Myouk kya, Bcrm, A 
yam of Bengal. 

D. Daemona. Eoxh. Ubiiim sylvestre, Ihunph 
Ko-AVJe, Barm. Grows in Gorakhpur and the 
Moluccas, It is remaikable for its large tornate 
leaves, of Avhicli the leaflets are sometimes nearly 
a foot long and six inches Avide. 

Dioscorea Japonica. ThiutlK A hardy yarn of 
JajDan and N.E. Australia. 

D. Nummularia. Ltm. The Tivoli yam of con- 
tinental and insular India and South Sea Islands ; 
roots exceedingly good. 

Dioscorea oppositifolia. Linn. Of India and 
China ; an edible yam. — Emj. Cyc. ; CmitfiinL 
Diet; Mason; V. Mueller. 

DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Linn. 

Mu-alii, . Bexg., Hind, j Ku-awi of . ^ . Pacific. 
Ohota piiiJaln, . Dukh. ' Kaku-kulailala, . Sixoll. 
Goa potato, . . . Exes. >SiiTu-viillie“keliingu, Tam. 
IMcMy-stcmmcd yam, „ Kanta-kalaiigu, . ,, 

Kata-kelenga, . Maleal. f Kiiinmam badtiu, % Tel, 
Pudie-kelengu, * i Dutiq)a, .... ,, 

Tilis is a very valuable and delicate small yam, 
somewhat resembling the sweet potato in appear- 
ance ; tubers of an oval foim, and very wMte, 
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DIOSOOREA ALATA. 
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generally weighing about two pounds. Tlie taste 
is like that of a jSne dry yam. — Roxh . ; Voigt 
DIOSCOREA ALATA. Linn., Roxh. 

Kam-alu, Beng-., Hind, j Perin-valli-kelanga, Mal. 
Khimvalii, . „ „ Bosa kanda, . . Singh. 

llyouk-plioo, . . Bukm. j Yams-kelang, . . Tam. 

^pS’'St‘dked yam, Eng. | Cachay kalangu, . „ 

Bbi, . . Jav., Malay. I Hiluvii pendalum, Tel. 
^This very large yam grows -wild in both the 
Konkans, but is cultivated on the coast of Coro- 
mandel ; and in Beugal it is esteemed next best to 
D. globosa. It has many varieties. — AMsUe; 
Roxh.; Voigt; Mueller. 

DIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA. Roxb. 

Myouk iieoj . . Buiim. j Dark purple yam, . Eng. 

This, with a dark purple root, is one of the best 
yams. It is extensively cultivated both by Karens 
and Burmese, and at Malacca ; tubers are large 
and irregular, and grow so near the surface of the 
ground as to appear in dry weather through the 
cracks that they make in the soil by upraising the 
earth. — Mason; Enq. Cyc. 

DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA. Urn. 
Kuru-karinda of Bombay. Panu-kodol, . . .SiNGH. 
Bulb-bearing yam, Eng. Malaka kaya pendalam, 
Katu-katsjil, . Maleal. Tel. 

A native of New Holland, and is cultivated on 
the w^estern coast of India, and both the Konkans, 
The root is edible, and is applied externally to 
ulcers. The leaves are used as greens. — Voigt. 
DIOSCOREA DELTOIDEA. Wall. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, L, ? 

Tardi, Tharri, . . Beas. Kheli, Tarar, , Ohenab. 
Bii^ar leavea, Tarar pattr, Krish, . , * . PANJ. 
Kniss, Jhelum, Kashmir. Kithi, Dharus, * Ravi. 
Kriss, Kashmir, Chenab. Kans, Gungru, . Sutlej. 
Tar, Kithi, ... ,, KasjmtjParwattijTB.-lND. 

There is doubt as to whether all these vernacular 
names moan the same jilant ; but if so, it grows 
abundantly in many parts of the Panjab Hima- 
laya, from as low as 2000 up to 9200 feet, and is 
found Trans-Indus. The root is used in Kashmir 
for waishiog pashm wool for shawls, and both there 
and on the Chenab and Sutlej for wmshing woollen 
cloth. The root of this, or a variety (?), which 
grows to several pounds’ weight, after steeping in 
ashes and water to remove acridity, is largely 
eaten cooked by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other places is not 
n.sed; and Dr. Ste\vart was once told that the 
tongue -would rot from eating it. Honigberger 
says that it is used medicinally. — Dr. J. L. 
Sk icari, Panjah Plants, p. 229 ; Powell, i. p. 378. 

DIOSCOREA FASCICULATA. Roxh. 

Karen potato, . . . Eng. | Ka dwinoo, . . BURM. 

This >small yam of Bengal is not much larger 
than a kidney potato, wKich it much resembles 
both, in appearance and taste. It is cultivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and, being more 
like a potato tlian a yam, has acquired the names 
of the Karen potato and the Tavoy potato. It is 
the best vegetable the Karens have, but unfor- ' 
tuuately it can be obtained during a few months 
only in the 5 ^ear ; is largely cultivated in Bengal 
for food, and to make starch . — Mason ; Voigt ; 
Roxh. iii. p. 801. 

DIOSCOREA GLABRA, Roxh.; D. ba,tatas, 
Ik C. Chinese yam ; introduced into Europe 
about the year 1849, having been sent from 
Sliang-hai by de Montigny, the French consul. 
Ifc is everywhere cultivated in China, and bears 


the names of Chou-yu, Ton-tchow, Chan-chou, 
Chan-yo, and Chan-yu, which signify the ‘Arum 
of the Mountain.’ At Nankin it is very large and 
of excellent flavour ; that of the Chon district 
is still better, but for medicinal purposes the 
Chinese prefer that of the Hoai-kmg district, 
where the Ohou-yu root is laxative and sweet. It 
is particularly worthy of a place in the kitchen 
garden, as well as in field culture, on account of 
its perfectly feculent flavour, and the absence 
any after-taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, 
such as is often found in other plants, as also on 
account of the ease with which it may be culti- 
vated, and the facility of preserving it from decay. 
— ■AginmUural Rep. to Commissioners of Patents 
to Mouse of Assembly for 1854. 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA. Roxh., W. Ic. 
Chupri alu, Benq,, Hind. | Gima pendalam, . Tel. 

Is the most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers are Mghly fragrant; the tubers arc 
white internally; it has arrow-headed cordate 
leaves. — Roxh. iii. p, 797 ; Mason ; Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA I’ENTAPHYLLA. Linn. 
Kanta-alu, Beng., Hind. Niireui kelengii, 

Oolsie of . . Bombay. Nnran kelangu, . Tam, 

Shenorvail-cliand, Mahr. Miillu pendalam, . Tel. 
Oii"do ? . . . Malay. ' Pandi inukkii dampa, 

This yam grows wild over all the East 
and throughout the Archipelago ; the flowers are 
used as greens, and the tubers as an esculent. In 
some parts of Southern India is called Kaat vulii 
kaiang, or wild yam. It appears to be the N 
kalangu of the Hortus Malabaricus, and the On-do 
of the Malays. — Ainslie, p. 249 ; Roxh. iii. p. 806. 

DIOSCOREA PURPUREA. Roxh. 
RuktO“guranya-alu, Beng. Putliuschary vulle 
Sweet potato of Pon- kelangii, . . . Tam. 

dicherry, . . . Eng. Desavali pendalam, Tel. 
Lal-guranya alu, . Hind. 

This holds the third rank amongst the yams, 
and is cultivated throughout India, being boiled 
and eaten like a potato. The tubers are per- 
manently stained purple throughout, immediately 
below the cuticle, and are sometimes three feet 
long. Its flowers are fragrant. — Fioxh. iii. p. 790. 

DIOSCOREA SATIYA. W. 

Shn-yn, . . . . Chin. Perin-viillie-kelongu, Tel. 

Shan-yoh, Rata-kodol, . , Singh. 

Common yam, . . Eng. Yams-koliiiig, . . Tam. 

This is eaten ail over the E. Indies by Euro- 
iieans and natives. — Amslle, p. 251. 

DIOSCOREA TO^^IENTOSA. Spr. Siibba- 
diimpa, Tel. Grows in the Peninsula of India, at 
Travancore, and at G ingee. — Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA TRIPHYLLA. lAnn. 
Mar-chainaof BoM., Ben. I Three-leaved yam, Eng. 
Shu-yu, . . , . Chin. | Tsiagri nuren, . . Mal. 

A yam of the Konkans and [Moluccas ; said to 
be used to render the cocoaniit tree toddy more 
intoxicating. 

DIOSCURI, the Greek analogue of the Aswini. 

DIOSPYRACE^, a natural order of plants, 
called by Ventenot and Lindley the Ebenacese, or 
ebony tribe. They consist of trees or shrubs, and 
include two East Indian genera, Diospyros and 
Maba. The species of Diospyros form large trees, 
with alternate thick and often leathery leaves, 
I'emarkable for the hardness and the blackness of 
the wood of some species, and for the edilde fruits 
of otWs, the woods being the ebonies and iron- 
woods of commerce. The fruits are noted for 





diosfyros oanarica. diospyros embryopteris. 


their extreme acerbity before arriving at mata- 
rity, but they are sometimes brought from 0hiDa 
as a preserve. Biospyros kaki is common to 
Nepal, China, and Japan v B. melanoxylon and 
D. chloroxylon, of the mountains of the Penin- 
sula. B, embryopteris, found with them, ex- 
tends from Sylhet and Bengal near to the 
Doon along the foot of the mountains, and B. 
montana to the borders of the Ruenka lake near 
Naim. B. cordifolia seems to be common in 
every part of India, and B. tomentosa, first 
described by Br. Roxburgh, from the northern 
parts of Bengal, extends to the Kheree jungle, i 
and the foot of the lower hills ; the same species | 
appears also to exist in the central range. B. 
Roylci, Wall Cat, K, 4134, is a nearly-allied 
species, growing in abundance near Ajyghur and 
the Bisrumganj Ghat, Wight, in leones, gives 
15 species, and Mr. Gamble notices 41, Besides 
those noticed here, authors mention B. bracteata, 
lioxh., of the Boab, B. cerasifolia, B. Bon, Nepal, 
D. frutescens, -B/,, and B. macrophylla, BL, of 
Java, and B. serrata, B^iGJt., of Nepal. B. Can- 
dolleana, W, Ic. ; Homedereya-gass, Singh. ; in 
Ceylon, a middle-sized tree, in the Safragam dis- 
trict and Hinidoon Corle. 

B. acuta, Thw.^ and B. attenuata, TAm?., are 
middle-sized trees of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. 

B, affinis, Thw., a middle-sized tree growing 
at Coma Oya, on the lower road from Kandy to 
Badulla, in Ceylon; branches sub-glabrous; timber 
is suitable for building purposes. 

B. calycina, Bedd. This good-sized tree, every- 
where glabrous, leaves dark shining green, has 
only been observed in the Tinnevelly district and 
southern portions of Madura, where, however, it 
is very abundant in the ghat forests from the foot 
up to 3000 feet elevation. It yields a valuable 
light-coloured wood, which is much in use in the 
Tinnevelly district. — Thtmites^ Zeyl, p. 181 ; Eoxh, ; 
Eng, Cyc,; Dr, Mason; Eoyle^ lU, Him, Bot p. 
262; Wight, leones ; Bedd, 

BIOSPYROS GANARICA. Bedd, A good- 
sized tree, glabrous ; leaves oblong to obovato- 
oblong. South Cauara plains, near the foot of 
the ghats, called Kara-mara, allied to B. Arnot- 
tiana. — Miq. in Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

BIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON. Eoxh, 

I^ulla iiIerQara wood. ISTalla ulimera, . . Tel. 

Ullinda, .... Tel- Illinda, . . . . „ 
Nallaulemara kurra, „ Pedda ulimera, . . „ 

Peddi illinda, . . „ 

Grows to a large tree on the Circar mountains, 
and gives a very hard, useful wood ; whereas it is 
generally a shrub about the Godavery forests. 
The fruit is edible. — Eoxh, ii. p. 538 ; Voigt ; 
Beddome,. 

BIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. Eoxh, 

Diospyros montana, Wight U 


BIOSPYROS CRUMENTATA. Tliw, Avery 
large tree of the central province of Ceylon ; 
branches glabrous ; leaves glabrous, ^ oblong, 
abruptly and obtusely acuminate ; growing at an 
elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. — Tliw. ; Bedd. Ic. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM. Ebony. 


Diospyros ebenaster, Betz. 

Ahnoos, . Arab., Pees. 
Karamara, . . . Can. 

Steinliolz, . . . Ger. 

"E/Sevo?, , . . » . GR, 

Habenini, . . . Heb. 

Tendu, Tendiia (the 
white wood), . . Hind. 


Hebenaster, 

Kal 00 wara gass, SiN OH. 
Kaduberiya? . . ,, 

Kaka-tati ; Atcham, Tam. 
Tiunbi maram, . . ,, 

Tukl, ■ . : . , . . . , Tel. 
Toomika chava, . ,, 

Kendhoo, , . Uriya. 


Ban-gab, 
Goundhan, 
Yuckan maram, 


Beng. 
. Mahr. 
. Tam. 


Nalla ulimera, 
Kaka ulimera, 
Nalla urimida, 


Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the Peninsula 
of India, in Coimbatore, and in Bengal It yields 
a hard, heavy, strong wood, of a dark-brown 
colour, and difficult to work. Not uncommon in 
the Bombay side of India, but more in ravines and 
waste places than in forests ; and Br. Gibson had 
never, seen a tree that would turn out a log 4 
inches square. The wood is strong and durable. — 
Eoxh. ii. 638 ; Wight ; Gihson ; Tkcaites ; Voigt 


The. timber of this great tree yields the best 
kind of ebony wood. In Exodus xxvii. 15, it is 
mentioned as brought with ivory by the men of 
Bedan. It seems to have been then brought 
both from Ethiopia and India, though Virgil 
appears to have been unaware of tliis, for be says 
(Georg, ii. p. 115),— 

‘ Sola India nigrum 
Pert ehenum.’ 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. In 
Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to an 
elevation of 5000 feet, in great abundance in the 
north of the island, and to some extent in the 
Kandyan country. The great weight of the 
timber renders its transport very costly, unless 
where water conveyance can be obtained, which 
is seldom the case, but during the rainy months ; 
and though immense forests of this wood still 
exist in the island, they are to a great extent 
too far, from a. port of shipment to be available. 
The exports of ebony Lave varied much of late 
years from 15,000 to 6000 cwls. 

This valuable tree is not uncommon in the 
mountain forests on both sides of the Madnis 
Presidency, and in Ceylon, and is well known in the 
Kurnool and Cuddapah forests, where it yields the 
best kind of ebony, generally Jet black, but some- 
times highly streaked with yellow or brown. It 
is very heavy, close, and even-grained, and takes 
a high polish ; unseasoned, it weighs 90 to lOi) 
lbs. the cubic foot, 81 lbs. when seasoned, and 
has a specific gravity of 1*296. It is used for 
inlaying and ornamental turnery, and soraetinieH 
for furniture- The sap-wood is white, hard, close- 
grained and strong, but not durable, but is used 
by the natives for various purposes. — Eoxh , ; 
Tkcaites; Tredgold ; Holtzappfel. 

BIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. Pers. 

D. glutinosa, Kon. ; Embryopteri.s glutinosa, W, Ic. 

E, glutinifera, Bojcb. 


Tumika, , 
Gab, . , 
Yendaik, 
Timburij . 


Beno. 
Beng., Hind. 
. . . Burn. 
. . . Dekh. 


Timbiri, . Sansk.. 
Tumbikid, . . 

TuMki, Tinduki, 
Tuniiki, . . . 


SiNfJH. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


Grows in the south of Ceylon, in damp forests, 
also in the Peninsula of India, in the Circars, all 
along the foot of the Himalaya to Sylhet and 
Assam. It is a common tree on the western coast 
of the Peninsula, particularly near marine lagoons, 
and is also found in many of the forests in Bengal, 
Mysore, and Bombay. The timber is only of 
average quality, but is used in Ceylon for tiie 
masts and yards of country vessels and for build- 
ing purposes; and the fruit rusty-coloured, abouiul- 
ing in a viscid glutinous astringent juice, obnoxious 
to insects, and used liy bookbiiiders^ also for 
paying boats’ bottoms, and also in infusion for 


DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. 


DIOSPYBOS l^IELAXOXYLON. 



soaking iisliing nets, as it contains nmcli tannin, 
Thwaites describes three varieties : — 

Yar. /3. Atrata; foliis niembranaceis, geminis, 
pedunciilis calyceque nigro-x>ilosis. 

Yar. y. Nervoia; foliis brevioribus, coriaceis, 
iitriuque valde prominentim venosis, basi, rotund- 
atis; gemmis, pednnciilis calyceque nigropilosis ; 
iobis calycis fructiferi erectis. 

Yar. ce, is very abundant in the hotter parts of 
the island. Yar. /3. Less common, but generally 
distributed. Yar. y. In damp forests towards the 
south of the island. Wood indiferent, and not 
much used. — Roxh. ii p. 533; Rohde's MSS.; 
VoUjt; Thii\ En. FL ZeijL Mi. ]y, 178 ; Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. Hmn., i>. C. 
Diospyros tomeiitosa, Jte. I Tumki, . , . . Tel. 
Tumboomee, . .Make. | 

This is a valuable tree, not uncommon in 
the Ciiddapah, Salem, and Kiirnool forests, and 
probably eisawhere in the Madras Presidency, 
and is found in Bengal and Bombay. It grows to 
a considerable size, and yields a valuable jet-black 
ebony, so very similar to that of D. ebenum, that 
(Jolonel Beddome doubts if the two woods could 
be easily differentiated. The tree sheds all its 
leaves in the cold season, and they appear again 
with the flowers in the beginning of the hot 
weather. — Beddome., FL Sylo. p. 66. 

DIOSPYROS GARDENER!, Thiv. Kadoom- 
baireya - gass, Singh, A middle-sized tree of 
Ceylon, in the Saffragam and Kornegalle districts, 
and, less commonly, near Kandy, up to 2000 feet 
of elevation ; branches terete, glabrous. It yields 
a valuable timber for building and cabinet pur- 
i>oses. — Bedd. Ic, Plant. ; Thiv. Zeyl p. 181. 
DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA. Lhm fls. 

Cahimander wood tree. | Koul-midrie, . . Singh. 
Claim inidiriya, . . Singh, j Calainander maram, Tam. 

A middle-sized tree in the Saffragam and Galle 
forests of Ceylon. It furnishes one of the cala- 
mandcr -woods of commerce. The figure is i 
between that of a rosewood and zebra- wmod ; , 
the colour of the ground is usually of a red hazel i 
bro%vn, described also as chocolate brown, with ! 
black stripes and marks. Yenecr saws cut it 
without difficulty, and it turns well. A cubic foot 
weigiis 57 lbs. It k a scarce though beautiful 
wood, close-grained, ami the most valuable for | 
ornamental purposes in Ceylon. It is exceedingly | 
hard, and finely veined, with different shades of | 
black ami brown. — ; Tredqold; lloUziippJel ; 
Mr. FaMner; The. En. PL Z. p. 181. i 

DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS. Thw. Goim-gass, j 
Singh. A very large tree of the damp forests of 
(Nylon, growing up to an elevation of 2000 feet ; 
also in the dense forests of the Animallays ; 
voting branches slightly pilose. — 21m\ p. 180. 

DIOSPYROS KAKL Linn. 

IX ciiinensis, Bi. Embryopteroskakij^r.Doa. 

Tec- tee, Tay4ec, Bubm. Pe.rsxminon of China. 

Se, Taa, .... Chin. Keg fig of Japan. ; 

Chinoso date, . * Eng. Chinese fig. ' 

Date plum of Cidna. 

A tree of Nepal, Burma, Cochin-China, and 
ceiebrab,‘d in China and Japan, where it is common. 
The fruit in Japan and China attains the sip of 
an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in a 
ilricd state. Preserved in sugar, it is a large, thin- 
skinned. juicy fruit of an orange-yellow colour, 
with a sweet, taste. The tree is occasionally cuiti- 
vated bv the Burmese, but it ],)earB fruit very 


sparingly, and is by no means equal to a good 
apple.-— Rorr5. ii. 627; Mason; Enq. Cyc: Smith. 

DIOSPYROS KURZII. Hiern. A timber 
tree of the Andamans. 

DIOSPYROS LOTUS. Linn. 

Meh-tsau-rh, . . Chin. 1 Date plum, . , . Eng. 
Green ebony tree, Eng. { Amlok, Malok, . Hind. 

This is the true lotus of the Lotophagi. It is 
common in Kaghan, in the hills and gardens of 
Murri and Hazara and N. Gliina. In parts of 
Hazara the male plant is called Gwalidar, and the 
female Amlok. Timber good. In Hazara it is 
valued chiefly for its fruit, wliicli is purple in 
colour, and about the size of a cherry or a pigeon’s 
egg ; it is eaten either fresh or dried. The tree 
is not micommon in the western part of the 
Jhelum basin from 2500 to 6000 feet, and appears 
to be common in some parts of the northern 
Trans-Indus hills ; and one or two specimens were 
grown at Peshawur. It is a handsome little tree, 
growing generally to 3 or 4 feet in girth, the 
largest seen being one of 6 feet girth and 35 feet 
high at Jared in Kaghan, and another about the 
same size on the Kishenganga. There are three 
trees (probably introduced by fakirs) at Jug- 
gatsukh (6000 feet) in Kullu, and there called 
Bissahripala, the largest of 12 feet girth. Griffith 
remarks that the fruit is not worthy of any notice ; 
i but when fresh or even carefully dried, it' is sweet 
I and pleasant enough, and the Afghans, etc., prize 
it, large quantities being brought to the Peshawur 
bazar from Swat, etc, Bellew mentions that it is 
eaten plain or with rice, or is used in sherbets. 
It has the appearance of a dried cherry, but darker 
in colour. Irvine states that, in the Panjab, 
spirits are distilled from the fruit. — JDrs. Iroine, 
J, L, Stewart, Cleghorn ; V. Mueller ; Smith. 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA. Roxh. 

D. discolor, Willd. [ Cavamillea Philipixensis, 

Embry opteris disc, G.Don. j Pesrouss. 

Often called Mangosteen, under which name it 
is cultivated extensively in gardens at Yizagapatam. 
It is a small tree, native of the Philippine Islands ; 
wood black, very compact. The fruit, called 
Mabola, is brown, with a pink- coloured fleshy 
rind about the size of a quince ; its flavour is 
said to be agreeable.^ — G. Don ; Madras Ex. Ju. R. 

DIOSPYBOS MELANOXYLON. Roxh. 
Abnus, . . Aeab., Pees. Tendu, .... Hind. 
Kendu, Kill, , , Beng. Tunibali maram, . Tam, 

Oiik-chin-ya, , , Burm. Tumma chettu, . Tel. 

Balai? . , , . Can, Tumida, Tummika, ,, 

'Wu-mn,'W'u-pi, .Chin. 

It is the ebony tree of the Coromandel coast, 
and is found on the mountains of that coast, as well 
as on those of Malabar and Ceylon. The fruit is 
eaten by the poor. The leaves are deciduous in 
the cold season, the new ones appearing with the 
flowers in April and May. As in other species, it is 
only the centre of the large trees that is black and 
valuable, and this varies in quantity according to 
the age of the tree. The outside wood, which is 
white and soft, time and insects soon destroy, 

' leaving the black untouched. The ripe fruit is 
eaten by the natives, though rather astringent, as 
is also the bark. It grows in Coimbatore, Nortli 
Ganara, in Malabar, and Orissa, near the Goda- 
very. It is a very large tree in Coimbatore. Its 
white wood is used for common purposes. It is 
found sparingly in North Canara, as below the 
Woolwa Ghat, and near Meerjan island. Accord- 



DIOSPyKOS TOMENTOSA. 



DIOSPYEOS MICEOPHYLLA. 


jug to Dr. M’Clelland, it occurs pleutifully iu the 
southern forests of Pegu, from 15 to IS inches in 


Ceylon at Hinidoon Coiie, up to an elevation of 
1000 feet ; leaves opposite, slightly pilose -when 


S andlotoMerrieB^b ycnmg. The ti-loer ^ 

afford spars for nayal.purposes; but Dr. Braudis “i t S 7 

does not mention tins as a Pegu tree.— Drs. DIOSFYEOb 0 \ ALil< ULIA. » . Jc. t. i--/. 

Aimlie,Roxl.M.mQ-, Beddome. A imddle-sized Ceylon tree at J^na, in 

DIOSPTEOS MICEOPHYLLA. Bedd. A tral province, at Hewahette and below Hapoo 
lofty tree of the Animallay den^ ^*'mOSlPYEOy¥AN^^ 

3000 feet elevation: very common in South Oanara, ^ DIOSPYEOb PAEICUDAIA. Vau. Amia 

forests of the ghats and plains (Sooleya), Wynad ; dlmg-«zed tree ; branches glabrous ; leaves glab- 
trunk . very stoight, young branches verticeUate ; rous, lanceoh^e ; grows in Bombay and m 

it has the habit of Leucoxylon buxifolium.— 1%. the Oarcoor Ghat, Wynad, at -000 to oOOO feet 
DIOSPYEOS MOLUS?Ma-klen,BuEM. _One elevabon -Se*?. 


of the black-dye plants. The blossoms of the 
shoe-flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
leather black, the juice of the cashew tree gives a 


DIOSPYROS PRURIENS. Dah, A small 
or middling-sized tree ; young branches densely 
hirsute, with long yellow hairs ; very coiinnon 


black to linen, and the fruit of the melastoroa throughout the Wynad up to 3000 feet elevation ; 


affords a black dye. The celebrated vegetable 
Shan black dye is made from the fruit of this 


also in the Animallays, the South Oanara Ghats 
and plains, Tinnevelly and Bombay Ghats, also 


species of ebony, which is said to grow^on the 


mountains that separate the province of Tavoy 
from the Siamese territories. Isolated plants may 
be seen in the gardens of Tavoy and Moulmein.-— 
Mason. 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. Roxh 

Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb,, W. Jc. 

ICendu. of Beas and Doab. Hirek, Pasendu, , PAKJ. 
Teomroo, . . . I^Iahr. Erra gadda, . . . Tel. 

Teemboorni, . . „ 


DIOSPYROS QUjESITA. Thw. Kabo mi- 
dereya-gass, Singh. A great tree of Ceylon, at 
Singheraja and other forests between Ratnapura 
and Galle. This species produces the most valu- 
able of the timber known as calamander wood, so 
much esteemed for ornamental cabinet work. Its 
branches are glabrous, leaves glabrous, prominently 
reticulated. D. qusesita is nearly allied to D. cru- 
menata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and its 

. _ n n ij. 'T»7,w. 


A middie-sized, handsome teee of the Circar pentamerons flowers, well distinguish it.— Thw. 
ountains. in the hiUs eastward from Panwell, DIOSPYEOS SYLVATIOA. Roxi. 


mountains, in the hills eastward from Panwell, DIOSPYROS SYLVATIOA. Roxu. 
extending northwards to Rueuka lake, near Nahn ; Soondoo kadoombaireya- I Tella-goda, . . . Tel. 
very common in the larger Bombay jungles, both gass, . . . . Singh. 1 

near the coast and elsewhere, and it would be one A middling-sized tree, common in the Penin- 
of the most common of their mountain trees if sula in many of the western coast forests up to 

1-1 Tt . .. -•j. -1 J. OAnA 4-1, ^ 


allowed to grow ; but it is generally cut off for about 3000 feet, also in the forests of the Northern 


burning material, or such like worthless purposes. 
It is not uncommon along the Siwalik tract up to 


Division, and in Ceylon, in the damp forests in the 
Hantani district and near Ratnapura, up to an 


near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the plains elevation of 4000 feet. — Rvxh. ii. 537 ; Thw\ Zeyl 
westward from Dehli to near Sirsa. Wood dark DIOSPYROS THWAITESIL Bedd A mid- 
and strong, fitted for agricultural implements, in- dling-sized tree ; branchlets, young leaves, and 
door work, etc. ; does not bear exposure, and could inflorescence rufo-tomentose ; grows in Ceylon at 
not be croosoted. Dr. Roxburgh sajs it is hard no great elevation; allied to, but quite distinct 
and durable, and is variegated with dark and from, D. Oandolieana of Wight. — Bedd. Ic. Plant, 
white coloured veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordi- DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA. Roxlh 
narily grows to about 3 feet girth, but he had seen D lotus 

twotreesof 7 feet. The wood is used for Dative Ki„, . . Besg. ’ Wha temlu, . . Hind. 

roofs, eto: The fruit is not eaten, and he had Baulay, .... Can. Kendu, .... Panj. 

heard it called iDoisonous. In some places it is Mau-tsz, . . . Chin. Kaka tanduka, . Banhk. 

applied to the hands for the boils to which the Tumal, .... Hind, Ciiitta tumiki. . Tel. 

Bliisti are subject. — Prs. Roxb. ii. p. 538, AinsUe, This tall, elegant tree grow's iu the northern 
VoigU Gibson, Stewart, part of Bengal, in the Fan]al>, in KuIIii and 

I)IOSPYROS MOONIL Thw, A middle-sized Kangra, and is common in the Siwalik tract, 
Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pasdoon Corle. west^vard near to the Ravi, and extending to the 
Branches terete, slightly pilose wLen young, but Eherre Jungle, It attains full size in Cij years, 
soon glabrous, — Thw. Zeyl Length of trunk to first brancli, 8 or 10 feet, and 

DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS. Dalz, A tree of girth 4 feet. The wood of young trees is white. 
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Length of trunk to first brancli, 8 or 10 feet, and 
I girth 4 feet. The wood of young trees is white, 


the Bombay Ghats, arboreous, glabrous, turning but that of old trees is black, and is termed /YbiuLs 


very black in drying ; leaves membranaceous, glab- 
I'ous. — Bedd, lo. Plant 

DIOSPYROS NILAGIRICA. Bedd. A mid- 
dling-sized tree of Sispara Ghat, Neiigherries, allied 
to D. Oandolieana of Wight. — Bedd. Ic. Plant; 
Thw, En. PL ZeyL p. 182. 

DIOSPYEOS OOCARPA. Thw, Kalooka- 
doombaireya-gass, Singh. A middle-sized Ceylon 
tree of the Kornegalle district, and at Haragam, 
near Kandy, at no great elevation. It furnishes 
one of the calamander woods. — Tkit\ Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA. Tkw. Ka- 


I sap-'wood soft ; when the lieart-\vood liccomes 
i black, it is fine, extremely hard, but somewhat 
j brittle, and is used by agriculturists for ploughs, 
and for the woodwork of their houses. It curves 
well, and insects are said not to touch it. In and 
near the RohilkhantI Siwalik tract, handsome 
■workboxes, etc., are made from the wuod; eombn 
are mtuh from it in the Ambala district. In 
Kangra, etc., it is used for plongliK, in lim»- 
building, and for small Iioxos. The fruit, whicii 
is said to ripen in June with Iho mango, is eaten, 
being sweetish anchwtringeiit, and sot unpleasant. 


loo midereya-gass, Singh. A middle-sized tree of • Raspings of the wood, called Burad-i-abnus, are 
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ofliciuai, being given as an alterative. — Eoxh. ii. 
532; LU^CoLLake; Gleqliorn: Kullu; StetoarL 
BIOSPYEOS TOPOSiA. Earn. 

D. racemosa, Moxh, ; Embiyopteris racemosa, G. Don. 
Kaba-kaala, . . SiNGH. [ Tovaray, .... Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of tlie Tinne- 
velly Hills, and of Sylliet ; glabrous, leaves coria- 
ceous, not uncommon in damp forests up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet. — Tkio. Zeyl iii. p. 179, 
BIOSPYEOS WIGHTIANA. Wall., D. C. 
Teiidu, .... Hind. 1 Tumi, Tumbi, Tam., Tel. 

This tree is common in most of the dry forests of 
S. India, and quite answers to the description of B. 
Wightiaua, as given in Be Candolle’s Prodromus. 
Its heart- wood yields a jet black ebony like B. ebe- 
num and D. exsculpta,but the trees are always small 
and stunted in the trunk ; and Colonel Beddome 
says all ebony in log comes from B. ebenum and 
I), exsculpta. It sheds its leaves in the cold season, 
and they appear again with the flowers yearly in 
the hot season. — B&dd. FL Syh\ part vi. p, 67. 

BIPALBINI, a ruined city between the ancient 
city of B'haranikotah and the more modern town 
of Araaravati, in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. It contains the ruins of one of the 
most magnificent dahgopas ever constructed. 
Many of the sculptures obtained from it were sent 
to Great Britain by the Editor, from the Govern- 
ment Central Museum, Madras, and are lodged in 
the British Museum, 

BIPA MAIul, a Sikh festival on the 14th of 
the dark half of Kartik. It means a garland of 
lights; a xnllar in front of a temple, on which lights 
are put. The Bipmal pedestal is an essential part 
of every large Hindu temple. It is often of great 
height, and furnished with niches or brackets, each 
of which holds a lamp on festivals, especially on 
that of the Bewali, the feast of lamps, celebrated 
in the autumn in honour of the Hindu goddess 
Bahwani or Kali. 

The Dixm-wali, Bipali, or Bhvali, is a Hindu festival 
in honour of the Hindu god Kartakeya, held on 
tlie new’ moon of the month Kartik, in September 
or October, when lainjis are lighted by every one, 
after a little oil is put on the head to commemorate 
the killing of Karakasura by Krishna. — TnZ,9o??. 

DIPDAN or Bcepdan. Hind. In E. Oudh and 
Benares, is land assigned to Brahmans on the banks 
of rivem, to dei^rccate river encroachment. The 
w’ord is derived from Beep, an island, and Ban, 
a gift — Elliot. 

BIP-DAK, Hind. A Hindu ceremony of 
suspending dipa, a lamp, to a ]>ipal or other tree 
For ten days, after the death of a relative, in order 
ti> light the spirit on its way to Yamaxmri, the 
city of Yama, the judge of the dead. Yamapuri 
is declared in the 1 liiidii sacred books to be the 
general rendezvous of the departed from all parts 
of the worhl, from which they proceed in a body 
%vith a proper guard, comj^osed of the servants of 
Yama (Pluto) to Dharmapiiri. Also, presenting 
a lamp to the Ganges, setting it afloat on the river ’ 
lighted, and w’atching for its extinction, as omi- 
nous of future good or ill luck. 

Dip-Dan, or kiiip-post pillars, are very com- 
mon in the soutli of India near Jaina buildings, 
siaudiiig either singly or in iiairs, in front of the 
gi jpuras. All the Hindu temples are x>roYided wdth 
them. They generally consist of a single Mock 
of granite, square at base, changing to an octagon, 
and tigain to a figure of sixteen sides, with a capital 


of very elegant shape ; some, however, are circu- 
lar.-— As. Ees. X. p. 145 ; Elliot 

BIPLIOUS and Mimulus. Monkey flotver. 

BIPLOBPOEA APIOGAEPA. Dalz. This 
large tree grows on the Coimbatore Hills (Mati- 
kolam, 4500 feet elevation), on the Sispara Ghat 
(Heilgherries), and in the Wynad (2800 feet ele- 
vation) ; and Mr. Dalzell found it on the Bombay 
Ghats. It flowers in the rains, and ripens its fruit 
in January ; timber not known.— FL Sylv. 
imrt xix. p. 223, 

BIPS or Bibs. EayPT. Honey of sugar, raisins, 

BIPSACHS FTJLLONUM, teasle or fullers’ 
thistle, according to Eoyle, is the Bunsakoos of 
the Indian Materia Medica. — CSh. p. 404. 

BIPSAS. Laurenti. Bungarus, Oppel A genus 
of serpents of the family Bipsadidse, jihiced by 
Cuvier under the great genus Coluber : 

Bipsas cynodon, O. and V. , Thayetmyo, Teixasserim. 

D. tiigouata, Subathoo, Jessore. 

D. Forsteni, D. ttndB., Bengal. 

D. nigro-marginata, Blyth, 

D. bubalina, iTZem. 

D. nmltimaculata, Scht^ Hoiig-Koiig. 

D. mnltifasciata, Blyth, Bubathoo. 

D. hexagonotus, Blyth, Andamans, 

D. booi>s, Gunth., Bengal, Borneo. 

D. dendrophiia, Meimo., Penang. 

D, gokool, Bengal, Penang. 

B. Oeylonensis, Oeylon. 

Bipsas cynodon? Sclilegel. Scutm, 240 ; scutellje, 
110 ; rows of scales, 21. Only found in forests on 
the west coast. 

Bipsas trigonata, Tati kattaday, Tel. ; Peri 
surutay, Tam. Scuta, 235 ; scutella, 83. Common 
in the Karnatic. 

BIPSAS, a genus of lepidopterous insects, the 
larvse of which have several ciuious modes of 
working. Those of B. isocrates occupy the in- 
terior of a pomegranate, which they enclose in a 
web, to prevent it falling. 

BIPTBEA, an order of insects, gnats, flies, etc., 
sec.; Athericera, fam. Muscidse, comprising, — 
Diopsis Westwoodii, Be jETuaa, Java. 

D. snb-notata, Westv., Philippines. 

D. sphryracephala, Hemucli, India. 

D. achias, maciilipennis, Westio., Java. 

D. colax variegatns, IFesZm, Java, 

Midas rufleornis occurs iu Tranquebar. About 
fifty species occur in Ceylon, the most troublesome 
of the mosquitoes being Culex laniger, on the 
coast. The genera Sciara, Cecidomyia, and Simi- 
lium have each one species there. The Peepsa, a 
troublesome dipterous insect, very small and black, 
floats like a speck before the eye. The bite of this 
leaves a small spot of extravasated blood under the 
cuticle, very irritating if not opened. — Jo urn. A.s'. 
Soc. Bmigaly Ho. xxix. p. 426. See Insects. 

BIPTEEIS HGESFIELBII and Mationiapcc- 
tinia are two ferns of Mount Ophir in Malacca. 
They bear large spreading x>almato fronds, on' 
slenderstems six or eight feet high. — Wallace, 31. 

BIPTEEIX OBOEATA. Tonkin beau ; Cou- 
: marouna odorata. A native of the w’-oods of 
Guiana, used as a perfume for snuff. — <ySli, p. 304. 

DIPTEROCAEPEJS, the camphor tree tribe, 
a natural order of iflants, generally large trcis, 

I which grow in the East Indies and Java, viz. 
Dipterocarpus, Boona, Hopea, Shoreu, A’^atiea, 
and Yateria, with about 85 species. ]Hore 
than two-thirds of the species inhabit moun- 
tainous or MHy parts of the two Peninsulas. In 
« Madras they are all natives of the hilly ti'acts of 
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DIPTEROGAEPBiE. DIPTEEOOARPUS LJiVIS. 


tlie Balaghat. In Syltet, Chittagong, and Pegu, 
wliere they abound, they, however, occupy the 
plains. In Java, one species, the Dipterocarpus 
iifctoralis, is found on the sea- shore. A Hopea and 
the Yateria Indica also approach the coasfe in 
Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
species, is also plentiful in Mysore. Two or three 
species are found in Guinsur, forming extensive 
forests. Almost every species abounds in a^ bal- 
samic resinous juice. That from the genera Yatica 
and Yateria hardens on exposure, and is called 
dammer, but the exudations from the Dipterocarpi 
retain their fluidity, and are the wood-oils of the 
bazars. Some of the species produce a fragrant 
resin, which is used as incense in the temples. 
Bammer is used in India for most of the purposes 
to which pitch and resin are applied in Europe. 
Wood-oil alone, or thickened with dammer, supplies 
a useful varnish for wood, possessing the valuable 
property of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white ants, as well as of resisting the influence 
of the climate. The species abound in Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the seeds of a Bipterocarpustree, 
and is generally run, whilst melted, 


into joints 

of bamboo. It has a pale greenish tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Several trees of the genus Bipterocarpus produce 
a nut, that, when compressed, yields a fatty oil, 
which, having been recently sent to England, has 
been used extensively under the names of vege- 
table tallow and vegetable wax. Three species 
of this genus are common in Sarawak, under the 
name of Mencabang. One of them, Mencabang 
pinang, is valued for its close-grained timber ; the 
others do not grow so large in size, but have larger 
leaves and fruit. The one most valued for pro- 
ducing the oil is a fine tree growing on the banks 
of the Sarawak river j it attains the height of forty 
feet. The leaves being large, and the branches 
drooping towards the water, give it a very beauti- 
ful appearance ; its fruit is produced in the greatest 
profusion about Becember and January, being as 
large as a walnut, with two long wings to the 
seed. These nuts are collected by the natives, and 
yield a very large proportion of oil, which, on 
being allowed to cool, takes the consistence of 
sperm, and in appearance very much resembles 
that substance. The natives value this as a cook- 
ing oil. In England it has proved to be the best 
lubricating substance for steam machinery, far 
surpassing even olive oil ; and it has been used in 
Manilla in the manufacture of candies, and found 
to answer admirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other purposes. From the quickness of 
its growth, and the great profusion with which it 
bears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable object for cultivation, 
by which the quality and quantity would most 
likely be improved and increased. It is also found 
in Java and Sumatra ; and a sunilar substance has 
been lately sent from China. In Borneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
bang, or Miniak tankawan. The wood-oils dis- 
solve caoutchouc, and have medicinal properties 
similar to copaiba. B. Isevis, B. turbinatus, and 
B, alatus are useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet ; extensively used in the Straits for this 
purpose in house-building. They are magnificent 
forest trees, growing straight to the height of 250 
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feet and more. — Wight; Voigt^ p. 12-4*, Craw- 
funU Dictionary^ p. 118; Sarawak; London 
*Ex. 1862 ; Roijk, III. Him. Bot ; McClelland. 

BIPTEEOCARPUS ALATUS. Eoxh. 
Batteesal, . . . Beng. I Aing ? . ' . . . . Buem. 
Ka-nyin, .... Buem. 1 IVootl-oil tree, . . Eng. 

A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 
Mascal Islands, rising 250 feet in height. It is 
found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prome districts. Its wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A cubic foot weighs 38 ibs; In a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 100 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 25 
feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. Tiiis 
timber is excellent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is exten- 
sively used in the Straits for house-building; when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 
years.— jRoa‘5. ii. p. 6, LRClelland^ B^'andk. 

BIPTEROCARPUS ANCUSTIFOLIUS. Eoxh. 
B, costatus, i2o£c6. 1 Tilla garjan, . . Kakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood- 
oil in the largest quantity. — Eoxh. ii. p. 613. 

BIPTEROCARPUS CLANBULOSUS. Tkw. 
Borana, Singh. A large Ceylon tree, growing in 
the Saffragam and Ambagamowa districts, at no 
great elevation. — Thw. 

BIPTEROCARPUS GRANBIFLORA. IFo/L 
Eng, En, Ain tha, BuEM. 1 Eunnean phiu, . . Buem, 

An immense tree of Burma, Pegu, and Tavoy, 
which grows on the sandy plains near the sea- 
shore, and on a similar soil in the interior. This 
tree, in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forests, which cover upwards of 2000 
square miles in the province of Pegu. The wood 
is somewhat more durable than that of D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house-posts, planking, etc. 
A cubic foot weighs 55 pounds. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of tho'tnmk 
to the first branch is 60 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Drs. Wallich^ 
Brandis, and Mason ; Col. Frith. 

BIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS. Thwaiies. 
Boohora - gass, Singh. An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district at no 
great elevation. — TImaites. 

BIPTEROCARPUS IXCANUS, a tree of 
Chittagong. All the tender parts hairv. — Roxh. 

BIPTEROCARPUS INDIOUS. Bedd. Common 
in all the ghat forests of the Peninsula, from 
Canara down to Cape Comorin ; very abundant in 
S. Canara, where it is called guga. " Its timber is 
very open in the grain, and nut durable, but is 
occasionally used for various purposes ; the tree 
yields a wood-oil, but it is never oxtracteiL The 
liquid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevaudnim, 
and the produce of a tree from those ghats, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from the Hard- 
wickii pinnata. — Beddome, FL Sijlr, p, 94. 

BIPTEEOCARPUS IXSFG!n1S. Thw. An 
immense tree of the Saffragam district, in 
Ceylon. — Thwaiies. 

BIPTEROCARPUS LJEMS. Buck 
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DIPTEROC ARPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, 


This majestic tree grows to a lieiglit of 250 feet. 
It is met with in Assam, Tiperab, Chittagong, 
Burma, and Pegu, and is very abundant all over 
tile provinces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
where its wood is used similarly to D. alatus. Dr. 
.Alason says it is a very useful timber, which is 
sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used 
in house-building. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer as well as teak, and are sold at 
half the price ; they are, however, not impervious 
to white ants. Captain Dance, who tells us that 
it is used for rafters and planks, adds that it is an 
inferior wood, by no means durable, as it rots as 
soon as it is exposed to w\ater, and shrinks readily. 
He says that Dr. M‘Clelland speaks of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks he must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes out and stands in 
globules over it. It warps to a great extent, and, 
though used for cases, does not last for more than 
about two years. In the cold weather the tree is 
largely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred. After this the oil or balsam begins to 
ooze out, sometimes forty gallons daily, — a balsam 
that compares favourably with balsam of copaiba. 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits ; maximum length, 70 
feet. When seasoned, floats in water. — Hoxh. ii. 
p, G12 ; Drs. 3Iamu^ Voigt ; Captains Dance 
and Benson: Dr, 2DClellamrs IleporL Ho. 81, 
p. 185. 

DIPTEROCAEPUS OBLONGIFOLIUS, The,, 
and D. scabridus, Tho,, are great trees near 
Hatnapura, in Ceylon. — Thcaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCULATUS, BoxK, 
of Chittagong, D. pilosus of the Mascal Island, are 
also known. — Roxh. ii. 614. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINx^TUS. Roxh. 

Bhweia-garjan, . . Bexg. | Hora-gaha, . . . Singh. 
Ka-nyin, .... Bumf. I 

A native of Chittagong, Tiperab, Pegu, etc., 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it grows to be an 
immense tree, and is famous all over the eastern 
parts of India and tlm Malay Islands, on account 
of its thin liquid balsam or wood-oil. To procure 
this balsam, a large notch is cut into the trunk of 
the tree about 80 inches from the ground, where a 
fire is kept up until the wood is clmrred, soon 
after which the liquid begins to ooze out. A small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. The average 
[u'oduce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
m,H*essary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and burn it afresh. In large healthy 
trees, abounding in balsam, they even cut a second 
notcii in some other part of the tree, and clear it 
us at first. These operations are performed during 
the months of Kovember to February. Should 
any of the trees appear sickly the following season, 
ont‘ or more years' respite is given them. 

This is the most superb tree to be met with 
in the Indian forests. It is conspicuous for its 
gigantic size, and for the straightness and grace- 
ful form of its tall imbranched pale-grey trunk, 
and snudl symmetrical crowm. Many indivi- 
duals are upwards of 200 feet high, and 15 in 
girth. Its leaves are broad, glossy, and beautiful ; 
tile flo^Yers are not conspicuous; the wood is 
light-brown, hard, close-grained, and durable, and 
flt for any purpose for which sal is employed, 
and is chiefly employed for canoe and boat build- 


ing.— ii. p. 612 ; noMe\^ MSS.; Hooker, 
Him. Jour. iL p. 348 ; McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. Bhme. A tree 
of Java ; yields a resin which is substituted for 
copaiba, like wood-oO. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLAHIOUS. Thw, 
Hora-gass, Singh. A great tree in Ceylon, 
abundant up to an elevation of 8000 feet. A 
cubic foot weighs 45 pounds ; and its timber, which 
is used for the roofs of common buildings, lasts 
fifteen years. — Thwaites; Mendis. 

DIRHAM. Pees. Money. A silver coin ; 
or 25 equal one dinar. The dinar is equal to 
ducat or sequin, about 9s. Also name of 
weight. 

Tatariya dirhams are mentioned by Idrisi as 
current at Mansura and in the Malay Archipelago 
about A.D. 900. Mr. Thomas supposes them to 
be coins of the Tahir dynasty then ruling in 
Khorasan. According to Ibn Khordadbah, who 
died about a.d. 912, the Tatariya dirhams were 
current in the country of Hazara ; and, according 
to Ibn Haukal, who wrote about a.d. 977, these 
dirhams were also current in the kingdom of 
Gandhara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jab. The dirham and the dinar, even in Akbar’s 
time, were considered old coins. The dirham 
w^ns silver of 6 or 8 dang, — 1 dang = 2 qxrat ; 1 
qirat = 2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbas. — Cunning- 
ham, Ancient Geo. of India, p. 313 ; Gloss. 

DIRT-BIRD, also Scavenger Bird, Neophron 
perenopterus, Linn.; also called Dung-kite and 
Pharaoh’s chicken. 

DIRZL Hind. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
Mahomedan. In Hindustan, the Hindu tailors 
are in clans, — Sri-bastak, Nam-deo, Tanclmra, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak. 

DISC, Aureole, or Gloire, encircling the heads 
of gods and saints, signifies perfection. It was 
originally intended, in the Sabsean worship, to 
represent the solar orb ; but in the course of time 
the symbol was multipliedly added to, and its 
meanings similarly increased, and in its changes 
it has represented the sun, the moon, and the 
whole planetary system. It has been an emblem 
of monotheism, tritheism, and polytheism, of 
particular local divinities, as well as of those with 
universal dominion. It is put round Vishnu’s head. 

In Egypt, the Delta, A, was originally the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Siva ; and when placed with 
its apex upwards, A, was used to denote fire, th 
^ element consecrated to the first-named god. When 
placed with its apex downwards, it typified 
Vishnu or water ; and there Avere many other 
meanings attached to it, some of them veiy gross. 

Discs of steel, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of rim, 
were carried by all Sikh soldiers. The edges 
ground very sharp, and, after having gained 
velocity by Mng rotated on the forefinger of the 
right hand, they are projected to a distance of 50 
or 80 yards with considerable force, therefore, 
but with such Avant of dexterity or impossibility 
of regulating their flight, that the bystanders are 
more in danger than the object of the aim. The 
Chakra, the discus of the god Vishnu, resembling 
a Avheel or quoit, is Avhirled round the middle 
finger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
as a circular mass of fire, darting flames in all 
directions, which, thrown by the gods, slays the 
wicked, and then returns to the hand from Avhich 
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it issued The Sikh Akali usually had several of 1 of the cooler. A vessel of water with a small 


them on their conical caps. They are expensive, 
and are almost useless weapons. 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. ^First group, 
Gyclopterina ; second group, Liparidina. 

DISCOGLOSSIDiB, a famHy of reptiles, com- 
prising the genera Megalophrys, Xenophrys, 
Cacopus. 

DISCOGNATHUS XASUTUS, hill-trout. 

DISEASE. Hindu sages suppose that dis- 
eases are either produced by sins committed in a 


spout or drip is occasionally resorted to. 

A cocoanut tree will yield about 4 seers of 
toddy or sap a day. Seventy-hve seers of toddy, 
or the produce for one day of 18 cocoanut trees, 
furnish a charge for a still; yield 25 seers 
of liquor on a first distillation; on the second 
it affords 8 seers of liquor, considerably under 
proof. The process of distillation just described 
is nearly as unskilful as can be ; and a third, if not 
a half, might be added to the returns were a little 


former state of existence, by derangements of the more care and attention bestowed on the matter, 
humours, or by the combination of these two Date and palmyra trees yield toddy as well as 
causes. ^Tiie former are removed by sacrifices, cocoanuts. _ _ ^ 


prayers, penance, and gifts ; the latter by remedies, 
regimen, medicine, or surgery. There are also’ 
accidental diseases. Simple medicines may be 
arranged according as they cure deranged air, bile, 
or phlegm. ^ 


A strong alcoholic liquor, called inawah, is 
in popular repute amongst the natives in Western 
India* The following process is em|>loyed in 
making it at Surat. The berries of the mawah 
are about the size and form of mai'bles. They 


DISHA, an Arabian astronomer who flourished are first steeped or mashed in casks. So spon 
in India as they get into a state of active fermentation, 

DISMAS and Jesmas, according to Mahomedan the fermented liquor is drawn off and carried 
tradition, the penitent and impenitent tliieves of to the still, and more water poured over the 


^%IS?ILLERIES. The principal matters distilled 


berries, successive charges being added as long as 
the worts are strong enough to ferment. A 


from in India are palm wines, dates, sugar, rice, sufficient number of casks, or mash tuns, as they 
mahwa flowers, barks, cereals, and substances may be called, are employed in the work, so as to 
yielding perfumes. Under native rule, the ahkari, permit a charge of the still to be supplied on each 
or government excise system, was an item in the drawing off from the fermenting tuns, as ittmes 
revenue arrangements of the proprietor of every a couple of days to complete the process of fer- 
estate, and he made his own arrangements with mentation ; but worts already drawn off vrould 
the distillers resident thereon. There were one or sour were this to be waited for before the first 
more small distilleries in almost every village, run was run off. The still consists of a wooden 


consisting of an oven, chulha, and reservoir (garha). 
In the latter were placed earthen vessds (kunda), 


tub, with a copper bottom, built over a surface of 
brickwork ; over the mouth of this is placed a 


into which was placed the material to be distilled, huge copper saucer, the centre of the bottom ter- 
and the product was designated rasi, or fourth minating in a nipple. This is placed over the 
aualitv, which sold at ^ annas a garha ; tharra mouth of the tub which contains tlie liquor, and 

* - y L . .. 1 j.* * it. 


or third quality, at 6| annas : phul or second 
quality, at 12 annas ; and tapka, or first quality, 
at 12 annas. A garha was equal to eight bottles. 


is fitted tight after the still has been charged ; it 
is then filled with cold water, a fresh supply of 
which is poured into it from time to time as the 


The British Indian Government , early suppressed original fill gets heated. A bamboo spout passes 
these small stills, and introduced the system of through the side of the tub just above the level 
distilleries at the chief stations, which are farmed of the liquor inside ; it terminates in a flat shovel 
out to the highest bidder; and the spirits are or ladle-shaped dish under the nipple. Into this 
called once-distilled (ekbara) or double -distilled the spirit condensed in the under side of the 
(do - atasha), according as they have passed saucer trickles down; it is run off and removed 
once or twice through the still. The mahwa into a suitable receptacle outside. A second or 
flower of the Bassia latifolia ferments in from third distillation is resorted to when the liquor is 
five to nine clays, and gur from eight to fifteen required to be made very strong. 


days, according to the heat of the weather. A 
inaund or man of mahwa flowers yields four 


The Portuguese in India, for the purpose of 
rectification, use a very neat and serviceal>lo 


gallons in summer and five gallons in winter of a variety of still, by them called an alembic, it 
spirit between 25*^ or 80° In the same way, a consists of a common cooking pot as a boiler, 

•« rt "Tl . T 1 1 if _ff - .'Xf 1*.. y..* -f J.T - f. 1 . 


maund of gur will yield four and three gallons, 
according to the season. 


with a cylindrical head of the same diaiiieter, 
and genez‘ally about the same depth as the boiler. 


The Bombay toddy or arrack still consists of a The bottom of this is a cone closed in at the apex, 
large earthen jar, of the shape of that used by the mouth of which covers that of the boiler, 
water carriers, but many times more capacious. Around its inner edge is a slight turned-up ledg- 
The receiver is of the same form and material as ing or flange, from which a pipe or worm leads 


the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — the former 
being two and a half, the latter one and a half, 


off the spirit. The cylindrical portion of the top 
being filled with cold \vater, the spirituous vapour 


feet in diameter. The still mouth is plugged up is condensed by it in the inside of the cone, and, 
with a i>iece of ■svood luted with clay ; a hole is trickling down, is caught by the flange and earriecl 
cut in the side of the still near the top, and into off by the pipe. This is a convenient and serviee- 
this is fastened a wooden spout, which conveys ; able implement, and may be so used to give \*'ery 
the spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last i excellent results. 

stands on a tressle or frame of wood, placed over ; In the Fanjab, the first spirit that passes over 
a pit for holding water, and coaling is effected by ‘ is called phul and ek-atasha, or once-distilleci 
a man lifting successive fills of water from the i This is collected in vessels and distilled again 
well in a cocoanut ladle and pouring it on the top in another still ; when the spirit passes over, it 

ms 
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BITA, 


BIVINATIOIST 


part of the Portuguese possessions in India. A 
fort was built on it in a.d. 1518. It is separated 
from the mainland bj a shallow strait only navi- 
gable by boats at high water. Bin is in lat. 20*^ 
48^ 20" ll., long, 71® 2' 80" E., at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Cambay, near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Gujerat; population, 10,765. 
The town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers 
of Gujerat and the Bekhan, but it continues in 
the power of the Portuguese. The convent of 
St. Francis is used as a military hospital, that of 
St, John of God as a place of burial, that of St. 
Bominic is in ruins. — Imp. Gaz.; Posterns^ Western 
India, i p. 112 ; EofsburgTi; Fhullay. 

BIY, Sahsk. Prom Biv, the sky, hence the 
Latin Bens. Bivas Pati, lord of heaven, from. 
Biv, heaven, Pati, lord; 

DIVAKAEA; Sansk. From Diva, day, and 
Kara, from Kree, to do, a name of the sun, under 
which it was worshipped in Sakadwi^^a. 

DIVE PARKE. Singh. A wood of the 
western province of Ceylon, used in common 
house buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 lbs., 
and the timber lasts 20 years.— il/?*. Mendis. 

BIVI-BIVI, Dibi-dibi, or Libi-iibi, are the seed- 
pods of Gaesalpinia coriaria, a plant of South 
American origin, belonging to the natural order 
Csesalpinise, naturalized in India, and now grown 
at several places in the Madras and Bengal 
i Presidencies. The seed-pods have been extensively 
used for tanning leather, and for this purpose are 
I considered superior to all the Indian astringents. 

* Leather tanned in this way is considered equal to 
; that of the best of European manufacture. The 
I average produce of pods from a full-grown tree 
I has been estimated at 100 lbs. weight, one-fourth 
of which consists of seeds or refuse, leaving about 
75 lbs. of marketable matter. Bivi-divi pods are 
of a dark -broivn colour externally when ripe, 
transversely wrinkled and curled, from 1 to 8 
inches long, and | of an inch wide, and contain 
2 to 4 seeds. The outer skin of the pods is very 
thin, and peels off easily if the pods are ripe. 
Underneath it, and separated from the seeds by a 
layer of woody fibre, is a considerable thickness 
of astringent matter of a light yellow colour, 
almost pure tannin, as met with in commerce. 
At an interval of 6 feet apart, an acre of ground 
will contain 1210 trees, yielding an average of 
810 ewts. and 80 lbs. of divi-divi, or above 201- 
tons of marketable matter, -worth, at only £5 j)er 
ton, £200. Its tannin differs materially from that 
of nutgalls. The quantity of mucilage it contains 
precludes it from the use of dyers, but it is largely 
used by curriers. One part of divi-divi is sufff- 
cient for tanning as much leather as four parts of 
bark, and the process occupies only one-third of 
the time, ^he selling price ranges from £8 to 
£18 per ton. The imports into the United 
Kingdom from 1844 to 1850 ranged from 10 tons 
to 8900 tons.— Rep. Ilacl. Ex. 1855 ; Indian 
Annals, vii. p. 120; Simmonds^ Coinm. Prod. 

BIVI LABNER, the forbidden fruit of the 
Ceylonese, is the produce of a species of Tabernse- 
montana. — Eng. Cyc. ii. 

BIVIMATION. 

Ahimiag,'Wahrsaguiig,GEE. I Balli, ..... Bingh. 
Indovmamento, . . It. j Bmiiacion, .... Sp. 

In all ages there have been seers, prophets, 
miracle-workers, exorcists, as there are now 
Shamans amongst the Mongols, Payang amongst 
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tlie Malays, who are resorted to on all occasions of 
importance, —as for instance the fixing bn a pro- 
pitious day to commence a journey or any under- 
taking. The commonest system is analogous to the 
Eoman ‘ sortes.’ With Mahomedans a Koran is 
used for this purpose. They have also books filled 
with sentences and words. The Malay consulting 
them cuts in with a kris, and the sentence marked 
by the kris point is interpreted to suit the wants 
and wishes of all parties. In the AUu ordeal of 
the Hindus of Gujerat, a cloth or a raw hide is 
dedicated to one of the forms of Durga. The 
claimant of a disputed boundary puts it oyer his 
shoulders and walks over the contested limite. 
In Sind, the Son or Sugim a kind of divi- 
nation by means of the position of birds and 
beasts,— their cry, the direction of their flight, and 
other such particulars. The divination by lots, 
auguries, and omens by flights of birds, as prac- 
tised by the Getic nations, and described by 
Herodotus, and amongst the Germans by Tacitus, 
are to be found amongst the Kajputs. Their 
hooks on the subject could supply the whole of 
the augurs and aruspices, German or Roman. 
The Mahomedans in India often cast lots ; and in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the moun- 
taineers of Scotland, called sleinanachd, or ‘ read- 
ing the speal-bone,’ or the blade-bone of a shoulder 
of mutton. One very common mode of divination 
in Persia is called the Ilm-i-slioona, or ‘ science of 
the shoulder-blade,’ and practised by cutting out 
the blade-bone of a sheep newly killed, and 
examining the lines and marks upon it. This 
was common in England in old times, and in 
Scotland till the 18th century. Pennant gives an 
account of a Highlander in the Isle of Skye fore- 
telling the event of the battle of Culloden by this 
means. Confucius gave rules for this species of 
sorcery. The poet Drayton alludes to the practice 
of this amongst the ‘ Dutch-made English,’ settled 
about Pembrokeshire, in his Polyalbion, song 5. 
Camden notices the same superstition in Ireland. 

The ordeal of taking a piece of gold out of a 
pot of hot oil, Karalii lena, is common in India. 
If the accused do so without being scalded, he is 
deemed imiocent. The ordeal amongst the Hindus 
called Libya or Divya, is from a Sanskrit word 
meaning Divine. In the Tola^ or weighing ordeal, 
the accused is weighed ; then certain ceremonies 
are performed, and he is again weighed, and if 
found lighter, he is guilty. In Agni^ or fire 
ordeal, the accused touches fire or heated metal, 
and if burned, he is guilty. In Jala^ or water 
ordeal, the accused is dipped under water, whilst 
an arrow is shot, and a person rims and brings it. 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent. Or the 
accused is sewed up in a sack, which is let down into 
water about three feet deep. If the person in the 
sack can get his head above water, he is a witch. In 
the poison or Visha ordeal, if the accused swallow 
it with impunity, he is innocent. Others are the 
Kosha, or drinking holy water, the Tandtda, or 
chewing grains of rice, the I'ajM - masJia or 
taking a mash a weight of gold out of a jar of hot 
oil or butter. In the Dliarmarclia or Dliarm- 
ordeal, drawings of Dharma and Adhanna, 
virtue and vice, are covered with cow -dung, and 
put in a . covered vessel, from which the accused 
draws one. In the the leaves of the tulsi 

and water are swallowed after an oath, the tulsi 
being sacred to Vishnu. In the Kack^a ghara^ or 


unbaked pot, such a pot is filled with water and 
carried to some distance without spilling. BeU 
hliandna is swearing by the leaves of the bel, 
which is sacred to Siva. Gangajalla, swearing 
on the Ganges water. Demla ov Bevalay a, 
swearing in a temple, before an image. Gao, a 
cow, swearing while holding a cow’s tail. Brah- 
man, swearing while touching the feet of a 
Brahman. Sima ot Simha, the ceremony, after 
religious rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
Hinduism nine ordeals were recognised. In trivial 
cases, a few grains of rice that have been ^veighed 
with the Salagrama are put into the mouth of 
the suspected or accused person, who chews them 
and spits them out on a pipal leaf. ^ If the persor 
be innocent, the grain appears as if stained with! 
blood ; If guilty, the rice is dry. In the trial 
Kosha, or image water, the accused person drinlali 
some of the water with which an idol has beei. 
washed, and if the accused survive free froui 
calamity through the next fortnight, he is inno 
cent. The Tola, or ordeal of the balance, il 
applied to wmmen, children, the aged, blind, lamel 
and sick men, and to Brahmans. After a fast of 
24 hours, both of the accused and the priest, tliA 
accused bathes in holy water, prayers are offered 
up, and oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the cord 
fixed, and the accuracy of the scales ascertained. 
The accused then sits in the scale, and, wdiile being 
weighed, the priests prostrate themselves, repeat 
certain incantations, and, after an interval of six 
minutes, the accusation paper with the WTitten 
accusation is bound around the head of the 
accused, who invokes the balance thus : ‘ Thou, 0 
balance, art the mansion of truth; thou wasfe 
anciently contrived by the deities : declare the 
truth, therefore, 0 giver of success, and clear 
me from all suspicion. If I am guilty, oh ! 
venerable as my own mother, then sink me down ; 
but if innocent, then raise me aloft.’ The accused 
is then re- weighed; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In the 
trial by fire, the accused, in India, walks 
barefoot into a mass of burning pipal leaves 
(Ficus religiosa) ; in Siam, over a pit filled wdth 
burning charcoal. In the ordeal by boiling oil, 
the accused has to thrust the band into the scald- 
ing fluid. In the hot iron ordeal, nine circles are 
drawm, each 16 fingez’s in diameter, and each the 
same distance of 16 fingers apart. The hands of 
the accused are rubbed with imhusked rice (paddy), 
and all marks on them carefully noted; seven 
pipal leaves are then bound with seven threads 
on each hand, and the priest gives Iiim a rcd-lmt 
ball to carry as he steps from circle to circle, 
keeping his feet %vitbin cadi, until he reaches tlic 
eighth, when he tlirows the ball tm a heap of 
dried grass inside the cirde. If his hands, which 
are then examined, be not burned, he is pro- 
nounced innocent. In Japan, a reputed thief 
bears on bis hand a piece of thin papt*r having the 
figures of three deities, ihi this a |dcfce of red- 
hot iron is placed, and if his ha.n«i escape, he is 
pronounced free. The Hejaz A.rab h\-ks red-hot 
iron as an ordeal. In other forms, the Jnlu water 
ordeal is in vogue in lndia,inBurnm,aud in Borneo. 
In India, the accused stands in water nearly up to 
his waist, attendiHl Ijy a Brahman, siidl in IwiiifL 
A person near shoots three arrows from ii 
bow, and a man hurries to pick up the furtlier- 
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most shaft. As he takes it from the ground, it is stated to be found at FangguL The miistika 
another person runs towards him from the water’s waringin, a calcareous concretion, is found at 
edge ; at the same moment the accused grasps Ngadi Rejo. It is quite black, and a little smaller 
the Brahman’s staff and dives beneath the water, than the mustika kerbo. 


If he remain there till the two arrow-fetch ers 
return, he is innocent ; but if any part of his body 
appear, he is guilty. In Burma, a stake is driven 


Arati^ Tam., is a Hindu ceremony for 'warding 
off the evil eye. 

The Romans had peculiar modes of divination, — 


into the water ; the accuser and accused take hold their dies fasti, nefasti, their auguries, etc. Tacitus 
and together plunge beneath the water, and he informs us that among the ancient Germans, 
who remains longer submerged is declared to have who wei'e originally Scythians, the prototype of 
truth on his side. In Bustar, the Leaf-ordeal is rhabdomancy was engraven on rods. The Chinese 
followed by sewing up the accused in a sack, and had also rods wuth similar inscriptions. The 
letting him down into water waist-deep; if he Arabs, before the birth of Mahomed, divined 
manage in his struggles for life to raise his head by bundles of arrows in the Kaba. Mahomed 
above Avater, he is finally adjudged to be guilty, destroyed this practice. 

Then comes the punishment of extractmg the teeth. The practice of astrology at the present day in 
This is said in Bustar to be effected with the idea Ceylon, and the preparation of the ephmeres pre- 
of preventing the witch from muttering charms, dieting the weather and other particulars of the 
but in Eamaon the object of the operation is rather forthcoming year, appear to have undergone little 
to prevent her from doing mischief under the form or no change since this custom of the inhabitants 
of a tigress, which is the Indian equivalent of the of India was described by Arrian and Strabo. 


loup-garou of Europe. In the Poison ordeal, white 
arsenic and butter in a mixture is administered. 
In the snake ordeal, a cobra and a ring are placed 
in an earthen pot, and the accused has to with- 
draw the ring. In the idol ordeal, two images. 


But in later times the Brahmans and the Buddhists 
have superadded to that occupation the casting 
of nativities and the composition of horoscopes 
for individuals, from -which the Sophistse described 
by Arrian abstained. It is p)ractised alike by the 


one called or Justice, the other Md/iamn, highest and most humble castes of Smgbalese 

or Injustice, are placed in a jar, and the accused and Buddhists, from the Vellala, or agricultural 
is allowed to draw. If the dharma image be aristocracy, to the beaters of tom-toms, who have 
withdrawn, he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks thus acquired the title of Nakatiya or astrologers, 
place two pieces of .S'nZHn the water, to represent The attendance on particular ceremonies, how- 
the accuser and accused, and the owner of the ever, called Bali, which are connected with 


piece dissolving the first loses the cause. 


divination, belongs exclusively to the latter class. 


two shells are placed on a plate and lime-juice The Mahomedans of British India keep their 


squeezed over them, and he whose shell moves 
first is pronounced guilty or innocent, as may 
have been resolved on. But the more common 


calendar (Jantri), and the Hindu Joshi calcu- 
lates the ephmeris. The Hindus also have their 
calendar or Panjangam, but they all practise 


mode amongst the Dyaks is for the accuser and divination from books, for which the Chintamini 
the accused to plunge their heads beneath the Pastakamisinuse intheputhof India.— 


w'ater, and he who remains longer is free. The 
Binjari people use the branch of a nim tree, the 
Azadarachta Indica. A husband throws it on 
the ground, and, turning to his wife, says, ‘ If thou 
be a true woman to me, lift that nim branch.' 


Glossary ; Burton's Scinde ; Tod's Jdajastlian ; 
Tennant's CJiristianiiy in Ceylon ; Jour, Ind, Arcld, 
1853, 1857 ; Milner's Seven Churches of Asm, 
p. 127 ; Rasamala^ Hindu Annals^ ii. p. 403 ; 
Oiiseley's Travels,, i. p. 227 ; Skinner's Overland 


Arrows are sometimes used . in North-Western i ii. p. 70 ; TFard’s Hindoos,, ii. p. 71; 


India as tests of innocence. The opposite ends Herklots 
of two arrows are lield by a rattan laid upon the Studies, 
hands by two persons placed opposite to each ^ DIYO 


Burton's 3Iecca^ iii. p, 255; LyelVs 


hands by two persons placed opposite to each DIYO DASA, the titular appellation of several 
other; they are parallel to and just sufficiently kings and illustrious persons, viz. a king named 
apart to allow of the suspected person’s hand being 1 in the Rig Yeda ; a Brahman, twin brother of 
hold between them. The ends of the arrows | Ahalya ; also a ^ king of Kasi, who, with all his 
merely rest upon the fingers. The arrows are I family, was slain by a king named Yita-banya. 
supposed to move towards and close upon the His son Pratardana avenged the slaughter of his 
guilty hand. relatives. — Dowsou, 

Awif/cj's (totka, tawiz ; hirz; ta’it, jantar, nadli) DIYORCE. 

are ■worn by almost all Eastern nations. They Ehesclieidung, . . Ger. | Divorzio, It. 

are especially prized by Mahomedans, both young Talaq, .... Hind. | Divorcio, .... Sp. 
and old of whom wear them. They are usually The Hindu law does not admit of divorce. The 
put on the young to ward off disease, and to Buddhist Burmese laws allow every facility for 
guard from the evil eye, and consist of figures ; divorce.^ An appeal case heard by the^ privy 
with numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words, council illustrates the Mahomedan law of divorce, 
often extracts from the Koran, engraved on pot- A moonshi wished to divorce his wife, without 
stone or silver or gold, and worn from the neck, which a second wife would not have him, but he 
They are also put over the door-porch or on the wished at the same time to avoid paying the first 
house-wall. Amongst the Malays of Java, Mustika wife’s dowry, amounting to Rs. 26,000. He had 
means amulet, which is always some very scarce two modes of proceeding,^ either ^ by his own 


substance, and which, being worn about the 
person, they are supposed to act as a talisman, 
and ward off evil. The mustika kerbo, or buffalo 


arbitrary act to repudiate his Avife, in which case 
he must , restore the dowry, or to divorce the 
woman with her own consent (khola), in Avhich 


amulet, is quite Avhite, and round like a marble, case he may keep the dowry, or make any ar- 
nearly an inch in diameter, and semi-transparent ; { rangement regarding it. After a divorce, the 
3 p 961 
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DIWALI. DiZABTJtUS. 


woman must remain some months in seclusion, 
and he maintained by her late husband, till all 
chance of children has passed away. In a recent 
case, the husband, by ill-usage of his wife, induced 
her motlier to giTO up the marriage settlement, 
and so proceeded by tlie Idiola iBetbod, keeping 
the dowry ■, but tlie subordinate and appellate 
courts decreed tbe restoration of the dowry , on 
the GTOund of force being used. Mahomedans m 
India follow the Koran and Sharra, and niarry to 
four wives, though some take into their house- 
holds a far greater number of woinen, 
different designations, l^lrs, Mir Husain All had 
heard of princes in Hindustan possessing seven 
or eight hundred, and Tipii Sultan had no less 
than nine hundred women. In Madras, some of 
these arc known as the Harm, which tern is 
there applied to purchased women associating 
with their lord, but in Hindustan such are termed 
Doolee wives. These arc not the Kaneez, or 
slave girls, who are servants. There are three 
forms of Talaq, repudiation or divorce, amongst 
Mahomedans in India. 1st. Talaq.-i-byn, whmh 
consists in the husband only once saying to his 
wife, ‘ I have divorced’ you *, 2d. Talaq-i-rujaee, 
in repeating the same twice ; and 3d. Talaq^-i- 
mootiiluqa, in three similar repetitions. ^ Maho- 
medan lawyers say there are 16 various kinds 
Talaq-i-ahsan, T.-i-rujai, T.-i-sunna, T.-i-bidat, 
T. kinaat, T. muajjal, T. sarih, Alia, Istisna, 
Khala, Lan, Mubarat, Yamin, Zihar, Tafwiz-ul- 
talah. In China, divorces are frequent; the 
divorced wife is sometimes provided for, or is 
remarried. Chinese divorces are granted for deser- 
tion, michastity, striking the husband’s parents. 

DIWALI, thin plates of gold and silver pre- 
pared for the gold-beater. 

DIWALL 

Dipanli, , . . . Hind. I Dipali, . . Him 
I Dewahgeicha, » Kabn. 

The Diwali is a popular Hindu festival on the two 
last days of the dark half of the month Aswin, 
and the new moon and four following days of 
Kartik (September— October). Appropriate cere- 
monies are performed on each day, but on the 
last the night is to be spent in merry-making 
and festivity, and illuminations are to be made 
ill honour of deceased ancestors. The goddess 
Lakslimi is also to be worshipped in the night of 
the festival, and games of chance played in her 
honour. Amongst the Malirattas, it is the com- 
mencement of the commercial year, over which 
Lakshmi especially presides, and accounts are 
opened by bankers and merchants for the smallest 
sums— a few rupees— ashmens of success. Bank- 
ruptcies are also declared at this season. 

DIWAN, in Persian poetry, a complete series of 
odes or other poems, the rhymes terminating 
from alif to ye in each letter of the alphabet. 
The Diwan-i-Hafiz and that of Jami are cele- 
brated. — Gloss. 

DIWAN. Arab., Hind., Pees. A royal court, 
a chief officer of state. The title of Diwan or 
office of Diwani was conferred upon the East 
India Company by Shah Alamin 1765, giving the 
right to collect the whole revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

Diwan Khanah, amongst Mahomedans, the 
common hall or place of reception. It has a 
line of ffat cushions ranged round the room, 
either placed upon the ground, or^on wooden 


benches, or on a step of masonry, varying in 
height, according to the fashion of the day. 
When such foundation is used, it should be about 
a yard in breadth, and slope very gently from the 
outer edge towards the wall, for the greater con- 
venience of reclining. Cotton-stuffed pillows, 
covered with chintz for summer, and silk for 
winter, are placed against the wall, and can be 
moved to make a luxurious heap; their covers 
are generally all of the same colour, except those 
at the end. The seat of honour is denoted by a 
small square cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed on 
one of the covers, which the position of the 
windows determines. ^ ^ ^ 

DIXON, Colonel OHABLES GEORGE, an 
officer of the Bengal artillery, which he joined on 
the 14th August 1813. He seiwed throiigliout 
the Nepal war in 1814, 1815, and 1816 ; was 
present at the siege and bombardment of Hatras 
in 1817 ; was Quartermaster to the artillery and 
pioneers with the right division of the Grand 
Army during the Pindari campaign of 1817-18. 
In 1820-21, was present with the force which 
subjugated Mhairwara. In May 1835 iie was 
appointed to its civil charge, and in January 
1836, Commandant of the Mhairwara Battalion. 
In March 1839, the Mhair corps, in conjunction 
with the Jodhpur Legion, conipletely routed a 
large body of outlaw^s at Kot in Mhairwara, and 
killed their chiefs, with one hundred followers. 
In February 1842, the jurisdiction of Ajmir was 
added to that of Mhairwara, and he was appointed 
Commissioner of Ajmir in March 1853. Ihe 
Mhair are one of the bravest, and were amongst 
the most predatory, of the non-Aryan races in 
India. Colonel Dixon built a new^ town, and 
encouraged shopkeepers to settle in it. Gradimi! j 
the whole population became attached to indus- 
trial pursuits. Up to A.D. 1838, the district was 
wholly dependent on supplies brought in (chiefly 
by plunder) from a distance. But by 1850 the 
population had much increased, and the Houiuh 
of honourable industry were heard on the face of 
those long-troubled hills in sojnc of its mast 
benignant forms. He wrote a Sketch of Mhair- 
wara, 1850; also Ajmir and ^Mhairwara Iievcnuc 
Settlement, 1853. 

DIYAR BAKE, on the Tigris, in its pros]au'ity 
contained 40,000 houses, with numerous cotton 
looms constantly at w'ork, and it enjoyed an 
active trade in gaii-nuts, not only witii Kurdistan, 
but also with India on one side, through Haghdatl, 
and with Europe, through Aleppo, on the other; 
but at present- there are scarcely 800t( houses, 
1500 Armenians and 630o Turks, and its eoin- 
merce is almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bakr. 
the Tigris contains several ialauds. Its banks are 
thinly peopled, and the country about tliem is 
only partially cultivated ; but the pasture grounds 
are rich, and well suited for the visits of the 
nomadic tribes which come occasionally to ^tiie 
river from the neighbouring countries. Tlie 
windings of the Diyar Bakr rivvr thus far have 
a length of rather more tiian 150 miles, whilst 
those of the tributary by Myafarekiii are !e» than 
100 miles. 

DIZiABULIJS, a Mongol ruler of the mh or 
14th century, wdio is . described as SBatec! .cm a 
couch that w’aa all of gold, and in the iiiidclle of 
the pavilion were drinking wpsek arn! flagons 
and great jars of the mine metal At the on trance 
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of the tent there was a bench with cosmos (ktimis, 
oi‘ fermented mare’s milk), and great goblets of 
E silver^set mth precions stones. Shah 

Bnkhs description in the 15th centxiry of the 
constant drinking there corresponds exactly to the 
«accoimt of the habits of the Mongol court in Plano 
t arpmi and Rubruqiiis (a.b. 1268). The former, on 
the occasion of Kuyuk Khan’s formal enthroning, 
says that after the homage had been done they 
began to drink, and, as their way is, continued 
drinking till hour of vespers (p. 758). Rubru- 
quiss account of his residence at the court of 
Manga Khan is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one sees how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink.— EukJi^s Embassy; 

1 {(h\ Cathay, i. p. 164. 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzistan. 
The bed of an occasional torrent in ancient Susi- 
ana, called Ab-i-Baid, which falls into the Dizful, 
is covered with a peculiar kind of pebble, which, 
being filled^ with little fossil shells resembling 
grains of rice, is called Sang-i-birinj, or rice 
stone. These stones are also found in the river at 
Shuster. They are in much request throughout 
Persia for the head of the nargil pipe, which is 
almost invariably composed of this material, set 
in silver. See Khuzistan ; Luristan; Sabi 5 Susa. 

DJ, with the nations of continental Europe, are 
used to obtain the sound of the English j ; thus 
Djamal, a camel,. Djabal, a mountiiin. Similarly, 
tch is iised for the English ch. 

DO. Hind,, Pers. Two ; hence Dohra, double ; 
Do-patta, a sheet of double breadth ; Do-shala, a 
double shawl ; Do-suta, double thread ; Do-bara or 
I)o~atasha, twice or double distilled, or over-proof 
spirit. Do-ab, a mesopotarnia of two rivers; 
Do-fasli, land yielding two crops annually ; Do- 
Imrllia and Do-inala, a double water- wheel ; Do- 
mat, also Do-shahi, two soils. 

'DOAB.. Hind., Pers, From Do, two, and Ah, 
water, a country lying between two rivers, a 
mesopotarnia. In British India, people speak of 
the Doabs of the Ganges and Jumna, of the God- 
avery and Kistna, of the Tumbudra and Kistna, 
the Raichore Doab, etc. The five Doabs of the 
Fanjab are fertile as far as the river influence 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid tract ! 
culled Bar, The names of the Doabs of the Pan jab I 
are ill all instances, excepting the first or Jalandhar ; 
Doab, the result of a rough attempt to join the 
names of the rivers on each side into one word. 
Tims tlie Panjab is traversed by six rivers, which, 
rnniiing in a south-westerly course to their places 
of junction, partition the country into five Doabs. 
The Jalandhar Doab is between the Sutlej and 
tlseiK^is. The other four Doabs are still ] 3 opu- 
larly known by those names which were given 
them ill the days of Moghul ascendency. The 
Bari lies between the Beas and the Ravi, the 
Kechiia between the Ravi and the Chenab, the 
Chnj between tlie Clienab and the Jhelum ; the 
fourth, enclosed by the Jhelum and the Indus, | 
takes its title from the latter, and is styled the | 
.^iud Saiigur, or Ocean of the Indus. Of these ' 
tlie Bari Doab carries off the palm, as containing i 
the central I^Ianja, or home of the Sikh nation, | 
and the three greatest cities, Lahore, Amritsar, and 
.Multan. It is by far the most populous, as well 
as tlie most important, whether in a political, 
commercial, or an agricultural point of view^ It ; 
lias also the sanatorium of Dalhousie near the ' 


Kalatop forest, and the district of Montgomery to 
the south of Lahore. This Doab has two features, 
viz. a flat alluvial tract, called Dhaya, several miles 
broad, running along either river, and producing 
tamarisk and jhand. Also an elevated dorsal 
plateau in the Manja or middle part, and called 
Ganj-i-bar, or bald country. Its soil is intensely 
arid, often saline, and produces only some salsola- 
ceous plants and a few bushes of jhand. The 
Bari Doab (sometimes called Manja, whence the 
Sikhs resident here are called Manja Siiigb), 
between the Ravi and Beas, is the narrowest of 
the Doabs. 

The district lying between the Indus and the 
Jhelum, called the Smd Saiignr Doab, is 147 miles 
broad in the widest part, and whilst it is the 
largest, is the most sterile and least inhabited, 
abounding with undulating bare eminences and 
rugged declivities. 

The Reclma Doab, between the Chenab and the 
Ravi, is seventy-six miles in its widest part, and 
consists of an arid plain. 

The Ja/andZiur Doab, the smallest, is in a better 
condition than the other intra-fluvian tracts. 

The Gangetic Doab, the Anterved of the ancient 
Hindus, is the Doab or MesoiDOtamia of the Jumna 
and Ganges. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates, the valley broadens as it stretches away 
towards the west, embraciuga greater and greater 
area between the Ganges and Jumna. The whole 
of its immense superficies forms a vast, populous, 
and busy hive, enriched by human industry, and 
embellished by human, taste. On the map no 
country is so thickly dotted with great townships 
and cities, and under the sun no country makes 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
fields, orchards, and gardens, in a continuous 
succession. In this fair savannah man has had his 
abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
harvests, and live amidst plenty. Here were the 
cities of the pre-Yedic Dasya races. Here rose 
the first cities of the Arya race. In the plains 
of the Doab, the rajas of Hastinapur, of Indra- 
prasthra, and of Kanouj exhibited the highest 
power and splendour of Hindu sovereignty. The 
rich districts watered by the Ganges and Jumna 
have always tempted the avarice of the foreign 
conqueror. Here was the residence of the most 
famous Hindu sages. From this birthplace of 
arts and civilisation wisdom travelled to the West. 
This Doab is the battle-ground of the Pandu 
against the Kuru, of the Giiiznivide and Ghorian 
against the Hindu, of the Moghul against the 
Patan, the Mahratta against the Moghul, and of the 
British against the Mahratta, where many a sj>ot is 
hallowed by tradition, and many a ruin is con- 
secrated by history. In this Doab almost every 
inch of land is under the plough. Here the 
rural population is more intelligent and spirited 
than the same class in Bengal. The humblest 
Doabi lives upon better food, and covers his body 
with more abundant clothing, than the humblest 
Bengali. The cattle here are various. Camels, 
buffaloes, horses, donkeys, and oxen are all made 
to assist man in his labours. The fondness of the 
Doabi women for coloured millinery evinces a 
more refined female taste, and to them may re- 
motely be traced the impetus which is given to the 
various dye-manufactures of the country. The 
agricultural women of the Doab use ornaments 
of brass and bell-metal. The same class in Bengal 
>0 
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is in the habit of wearing shell oriiaments, and a 
pair of Dacca shclhbracelets may sometimes cost 
the sum of two hundred and fifty rupees. One 
particular ornament in general use amongst the 
Doabi women of both the upper and the lower 
classes, is the tika, which is in the shape of a 
tiny crescent made of gold, silver, or tinsel, 
according as the wearer is circumstanced. It is 
fixed with an adhesive substance on the forehead, 
just between the eyebrows. These tika are not 
a little prized and coveted by the Hindustani 
young men. They train the baya to execute little 
commissions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes, seizes and carries off the tika from the 
forehead of a woman, as precious booty, to her 
pining lover. This Doab, like Bengal, is flat and 
alluvial. The vast plain is uninterrupted by a 
single eminence ; but the soil and climate differ. 
The tall and robust figure, the firm step, the stern 
eye, and the erect bearing of the manly Hindu- 
stani are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the 
oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindustani 
coolie takes the load over the waist, and not upon 
the head. The Calcutta Baboos do not know 
what it is to ride. In Hindustan, rural women 
perform journeys on horseback, and princesses 
discuss the merits of horsemanship. The people 
of the Doab have for the most part well-formed 
features. 

In India, the country between the Ganges and 
Jumna (Jamuna) is especially known as the Doab. 
It includes the whole wedge of land enclosed 
between the confluent streams of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, comprising the districts of Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarn agar, Meerut, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, 
Farrakhabad, Etawa, Cawnpur, Futtehpur, and 
part of Allahabad, The irregular horn-shaped 
tongue of country thus enclosed runs in a sweeping 
south - eastward curve, following the general 
direction of the Ganges watershed from the 
Siwaliks to Allahabad. On either side the great 
rivers fiow through low-lying valleys, fertilized 
by their overflow or percolation, while a high 
bank leads up to the central upland, which con- 
sists of the older deposits. This central plateau, 
though natm’ally dry and unproductive, except 
when irrigated by wells, has been transformed 
into an almost unbroken sheet of cultivation by 
three great systems of irrigation works, — the 
Ganges, the Lower Ganges, and the Eastern Jumna 
canals. The East Indian, the Sind, Panjab and 
Dehli, and the Gudh and Eohilkhand Railways also 
pass through the Doab in several directions, and 
afford an outlet for its surplus agricultural produce. 
This Doab was overrun by Shahab-ud-Din Ghori 
in A.D. 1194, and it continued in the power of the 
Dehli emperoi's until overrun by the Mahrattas 
in 1736, and occupied by the British in 1754-5, 
after the battle of Buxar and Kora, and in 1801 
the whole lower Doab was ceded to the British by 
the Nawab Wazir. 

Doaba, a^moist rich tract of land between the 
Swat and Kabul rivers. — Tod's JRajastkau : Eistoni 
of the Pa nj ah ; Tr, o f Hind 
DO-BE. Hind. A Brahman who has studied, 
or who teaches, two of the four Vedas, hence the 
term Do, two, and Veda. The caste of Brahmans 
so termed are generally ignorant and low per- 
sons, and by profession boxers and wrestlers. — 

DO-BHASHA. Hikd. Two languages. Do- 


bash or Do - bhashi, one who spealp two lan- 
guages ; a broker or interpreter. — 

DOBSOON-NOOE, or the Salt Lake, is cele- 
brated over all the west of Mongolia. It f urnislies 
salt, not only to the neighbouring Tartars, but to 
several provinces of the Chinese empire. The 
Dobsoon-Noor is less a lake than a vast reservoir 
of mineral salt, mixed with nitrous efflorescence. 

The latter is of a faint white, and friable between 
the fingers; and is easily distinguishable from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with a 
shining and crystalline fracture. The lake is ^ 

nearly ten miles in circumference, and here and 
there are yourts inhabited by the Mongols, who 
are occupied with the salt trade; they have also 
Chinese partners, for Chinese take part in every 
kind of trade or industry. The manipulation to 
which the salt is subjected requires little labour 
or science. It consists of nothing more than 
picking up the pieces, laying them in heaps, ami 
covering them wnth potter’s clay, and the salt 
sufficiently purifies itself.^ — Hue's Journey, 

DCCKET. This term, in trade, is often applied 
to a short certificate, summary, or memorandum. 

In Government correspondence it means the 
summary or precis on the back of a letter. In 
English law it signifies a brief in writing. 

DOCKS. Along the greater part of the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India, -wherever the 
rivers can be entered by coasting craft, docks 
are formed by digging a channel from the river 
sufficiently large to allow the vessel to be floated 
into it at high water. A dam is thrown across 
the channel, and the earth being thrown into | 

the dock thus formed, the vessel is floated 
up above the water mark. By draining off the 
water, the vessel is left high and dry embedded 
in earth. This is removed to allows of access 
to the bottom of the vessel, which is propped up 
by stones. It is usual also to place logs under 
the keel. A dry dock is tlms formed about 

the vessel at a small expense. The repairs having 
been executed, it becomes necessary to lower the 
vessel down to that point when, the dam being 
removed and the water let in, she can be floateil 
out. For this purpose cables are coiled under 
her, and these coils filled in with earth, the earth 
under the vessel and logs which were placed 
under her keel remove<l, the dock is flag out to 
its former depth, the vessel is left suspeiitietl rest- 
ing on the coils ; by uncoiling the cabhss gradually 
the vessel is let down, and is then floated out. 

Ships of 400 tons are thus dothed ar (’mingn. 

This mode of docking ships is folluwetl on the 
Indus. There are great dry docks in Calcutta and 
in Bombay for shipping repairs, and in Kuinliay 
extensive wet docks for receivitig shipH.— . 1 

DOCTOE FISH, a name given to a speeie.s of 
Chmtodon, also to the smaii-spined Acanihurus 
subarmatus, Bennetii. 

DOCUMEKT-BILL, an Indian bill ofoxcliange 
drawn on London, having as eollareral security 
the bill of lading and policy of insurance on the 
goods ; against a part of the estimated value of 
these the bill is drawn. — S'nmwmdJ Idethoidr^f, 

DODABETTA, the highest peak mi the Xi!i!- 
gherry mountains in Southern Imlia, in lat. H 
25' N., long. 7{.f 40' E., its height being 876tl 
feet. It was made the site of an observatory, 
under the astronomer at Madras. A record of 
the meteorological observations was published at 
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Toda name is Petmartz, but from their intercourse with the people 
Bnn A R plains, and tlie number of Assamese 

onxr * liiHD. Tne unopened cotton pod ; slaves wMcli they have acquired, it is much 
T>nn modified and softened, and Colonel Dalton Lad 

Also Dudal, milky, from Dudh, sometimes seen Dofla girls with pleasing and 
miiK. Hence Hclypta erecta, Sonchus oleraceus, regular features. Their complexion varies much 
convolvulus pluncaulis, Andrachne telephioides. from olive with a ruddy tinge, to dark brown. 
Cara clodak, Euphorbia thymifolia. Kulfa dodak, Marriages and marital rights are the same with the 


^ 'nn^n Dofla as with the hiir Miri, Those who can 

uuiiA MAkkI. See Baluchistan ; Eahan; afford it are polygamists; but polyandry is far 
ivaiat. ^ ^ more common amongst the Dofla than amongst 

UUiJDEKS, species of Cuscuta; in the Soane the eastern tribes. — Dalton, EihnoL of Bengal: 

(W thOTT rvr\T70-»> 4.«n T -VT* t / 


See Baluchistan ; Eahan ; 


Chien, . , 
Hand, . , 
Kuon, Kycjx, 


lAB. Canis, 
iiN. Sag, . . 
Fe. Svaii ; Spa, 
1-EE. Perro, . . 

Gr. Eai, , . 

[ND. i Kuka, . 
It. 1 Kyupek, . 


valley they cover even tail trees with a golden Beng, Soc. Jour., No. 2051. 
web.~//ooi*er, ffim. ,/o2ir. p. 38. DOG. 

DODITAK, a forehead jewel ornament, worn Kalb, Arab. Canis, . . . . Lat. 

i>y Hazara women. Kan, . . . . . Chin. Sag, ..... Pees. 

DODO, an extinct bird of the Mauritius. This ..... Pe. Svaii ; Spa, . . Sansk. 

;iHd the Aphanapteryx of the Mauritius, the r,: * * * • • • • - Sr. 

: ; ; : 

amt 1 inlip Island, and the Erythromachus of Cane, ...... It. i Kyupek, ... . Turk. 

iiodriguez, have become extinct. Their large The various kinds of dogs are commonly be- 
size made them conspicuous objects, and, being lieved to have been derived from one extinct 
occupants of very limited areas, they were easily species. On the monuments of Egypt, of date 

-V Gathemuis, p. 243. ^ b.c. 3400 to 2100, several varieties of dogs are 

^ DODOH. In Java, a posture of humility Avhicb represented, and on one Assyrian monument, of 
interiors assume when approaching superiors. It date B.c. 640, an enormous mastiff is figured,— 
!s Similar to the custom in Burma, where the evidences of the fact of the long existence of many 
superior sits on Iiis legs. varieties. A predilection for the society of man 

DODONEA BUHMANNI ANA. D. C. seems almost inherent in the dog ; and when we 

D. angustifolia, Moxh, trace back its history, as far as the refuse heaps 

Mmulrii, . . . . Beas. Ghuraske, . Tb. -Indus, of Denmark and the pile folks of the Swiss lakes, 
ssanatta, Aliar, . , Hind. Veravena, . „ or, what is still more suggestive, the representa- 

Bun men dll, . . Eavi. Sliumshad, , j> tions on the Egyptian temples and tombs, the 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well suited great fact is irresistible, that man and the dog 
for hedges, for which it is often used, and gene- have shared each other’s company for jiossibly a 
rally called bog myrtle. — Roxh.; Stetvart longer period than any other creatures ; and 

DODONEA VISGOSA. Lbuk Common on the whether the attachment at first was graiial or 


inferiors assume when approaching superiors. It 
is similar to the custom in Burma, wdiere the 
superior sits on Iiis legs. 

DODONEA BUHMANNIANA. D. a 

D, angustifolia, Itoxb, 

Idciulrii, .... Beas. Ghuraske, . Tb. -Indus. 
SSanatta, Aliar,. , Hind. Veravena, . ,, 

Bun men dll, . .Eavi. Sliumshad, , „ 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well suited 
for hedges, for which it is often used, and gene- 
rally called bog myrtle. — Roxh.; Stmvaf't 
DODONEA VISGOS A. Linn. Common on the 


Neilgherries and Panjab ; wood elastic, and useful not, it has now, at least as far as the brute is con- 


fer tool handles. — 31 '’Ivor; Von Mueller. 


\ cerned, become instinctive. Moreover, when we 


DODUGA. Tel. ? A wood of the Northern think of the vast periods embraced by the Egyp- 


(3irears. 

DOFLA, a tribe occupying the hills forming the 
nortlieru boundary of Assam. In one of their 
districts, that of the Char Dwar, or Four Marches, 


tian moniunents of antiquity, and the time it must 
have taken to develope even one variety from the 
feral stock, and note the foxhound or the turn- 
spit of 4600 to 5000 years ago, it may well be 


no less tlian 180 petty chiefs are said to hold conceded that the dog, of all four-footed beasts, 


authority in the Dofla villages. The tribes on the 
northern Assam frontier are found in the following 
order along the hills, viz. Aka, Abor, Dofla, 
and Misiimi; next to them is the Buteab. 
The Doiia country extends from the hill course of 
the Siindri river to the Bhoroli river, comi^risiiig 
tiie lulls to the north of Chedwar in the Lakhim- 
pur, and of Naodwar in the Tezpur district. 

Bangui, the term in their language to signify 
a man, is the only designation they give them- 
.'^elves. During the latter days of the declining 
Ahum suzerainty, several attempts were made 
10 check liie Dtjiia atrocities ; and on one occasion, 
raja Gourinath Singh is said to have marched an 
army into their hilk for the express purpose of 
chastising them, and several thousand Doflas 
W'OXO taken prisoners and brought down to the 
ji lains. The raja obliged them to dig a canal, with 
the view of draining^uff the large and unwhole- 
some morasses that still exist in mahal Koilong- 
pnr; but the greater portion of them are said to 
have [a*rished, and the task assigned to them 
Dunaineil unaccomplished. They are in com- 
niunicatiou with the Tibetans, and possess many 
artick‘S of Tibetan or Cliiuese manufacture, 
lliey have a Mongolian type of physiognomy; 


has a claim to man’s kindness and protection. The 
dog is mentioned forty times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, but always in terms of aversion. In the 
present day, Bedouins cherish their dogs. Except 
at jMedina,they are met with everywhere in Arabia 
and Syria, are of the fierce Turkoman breed, the 
shepherd dog, the bazar dog, and the Macedonian 
greyhound, and are almost as much cherished as by 
Europeans ; and, whether a wretched mongrel, or 
belonging to one of the pure breeds, a dog is the 
fierce companion of the wandering Turkoman, with 
its long ears and winter coating of long soft hair. 
The shepherd dog is not inferior to that of Europe 
in any respect. There is also the town or bazar dog, 
besides crosses of the dog and wolf and the dog and 
fox. Dogs are generally the only sentinels of every 
Bedouin encampment ; and the Macedonian grey- 
hound, with the usual addition of a hawk perched 
near the entrance of the tent, forms part of the suite 
of a shaikh or other chief throughout most parts 
of Arabia. This animal is about the height of a 
full-sized English greyhound, but rather stouter ; 
he is deep-chested, has long smooth hair of a red 
colour, and a tail nearly as much feathered as that 
of an Irish setter. His speed does not quite equal 
that of the highest bred dogs of Great Britain, 




DOG. 
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but be keeps it up so mucli longer, that be is 
tolerably certain of running down the fleetest 
gazelle. 

The wild dog is the Cuon rutilans of natural- 
ists. They are to be found in packs throughout 
Ceylon, British India, andMalayana, the Himalaya 
and Tibet, and each of the races has a name for 
it, mostly meaning wild^ dog. Wild dogs do 
not bark, — ^they only whine, howl, and growl. 
The Himalayan wild dog, when taken young, is 
easily tamed ; and this rule would seem to hold 
good with the wild races of other countries ; in- 
deed, although not generally acknowledged, the 
wolf, jackal, and hysena get much attached to man, 
if carefully reared and treated with kindness. The 
^ semi- domesticated dogs, in common with the wild 
species, have erect ears, and this would seem to 
become more pronounced the nearer they assimi- 
late to the latter. This circumstance has been 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, goats, etc. 
when left more or less to shift for themselves, as ; 
is apparent on the Himalayas and Alps. ! 

In the Nepal hills, the dhole or wild dog are 
found in packs, varying from 50 to 200, and the 
havoc committed by them among the flocks of 
sheep and hill cattle is incredible. Their destruc- 
tion of deer also is immense, and their mode of 
hunting may be worthy of mention. In size the 
wild dog is little larger than the common jackal 
of India, but longer in the body, and possessing 
much greater power, with a very formidable set 
of jaw^. Colour, a rich reddish-biwn, with 
scenting qualities of the highest order. Soon 
after nightfall the pack assemble at a given cry, 
when they disperse in threes and fours in search 
of game. The first party that hit off the trail, 
open, when the whole pack yush to them, and 
when all are assembled, fasten to the trail and ofl 
they go. The deer soon become alarmed and 
double, when the pack immediately tell ofl in 
parties, each one rushing to the different passes 
for which deer are known to make ; and on the 
deer tempting to pass either, it is immediately 
seized by the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, 


fact, for the story arose out of a casual remark 
which one Bhil made to another in my hearing, 
as we were passing a certain large tree (with a 
straight stumj) about five yards high before the 
branches began, up which a tiger had jumped). 
Perhaps these dogs hunt the tiger for poaching on 
their deer ; or it may be only the old antipathy 
between cat and dog on a large scale.’ 

Mr. Arthur Grote, C.S., sent to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society from Ohaibasa, Central India, the 
skins and skeletons of a mature female and male 
half-growm, of the ordinary wdld dog, so called, 
of British India. These animals are specilically 
identical with a particularly fine living lulult male- 
sent down from Upper Assam ; and this appears 
to be the ordinary species alike of the Himalaya 
and of Central and S. India, Canis Dnldiimensis, 
Sykes, and C. primeevus, Hodgson ; and a Malayan 
1 I specimen in that museum, wdiich w^as supposed to 
,, I be C. Sumatrensis, Ilardwicke, differed only hx the 
‘ considerably deeper tint of its rufous colouring. 
The Yakhan Dog is a breed from Cbitral. It 
bears a strong resemblance to the Scotch collie. 
They have long ears, a bushy tail, and a b()dy 
more calculated for swiftness than strength. The 
colours are black, reddish-hrowm, or mottled. 

The Hdl Dogs are covered wdth black wool, 
which forms an article of traffic. They are large, 
and ferocious to strangers, hut are useful as sheep- 
dogs, and are provided with an iron collar to secure 
the dog from a leopard’s teeth. 

The Tibetan Mastiff is large, strong, with a 
shaggy coat. It is very fierce, well adapted to 
defend flocks against I'obbers or beasts of prey ; it 
is subject to hydrophobia. It lias a tan-coloured 
supra-orbital stripe. 

The Shikari Dog of Kainaon is very like llie 
pariah dog of the jxlains. 

The Dogs of Kanaivar are of a large ferocious 
breed, resembling wild beasts in their nature ; 
they are covered with black wool, and are very 
averse to strangers, whom they often bite ami 
tear in a most shocking manner; they are generally 
chained during the day, otherwise it %voul<l l)o 


and the” whole pack then rush in, and the deer is | dangerous to approach a village. The ilct'ce, 
at once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, ! especially of the young ones, is almost equal to 
and in the same way destroyed ; and this species | shawl wmol. 

of hunting is continued according to the size of the I The breed of Bisohur, in the Tlimalaya, k 
pack, till all their appetites are appeased, -wlicn i noted for its size and hardihood. Tin; finest dogs 
they retire to their almost inaccessible flistnesses | of this breed bear a consitleraljh* resemblance 
in the rocks, and remain for three or four days, to a mastiff, but retain a gt>od deal of the 
until hunger again drives them forth on another ; Their colour in general is black ami white, with a 
excursion. From their destructive qualities, the little red occasionally ; their liair is haig and thick, 
wild dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month : and the tail long and bimhy, curiing^lp behin<! : 
in the same locality, having in that time effectii- ' their head is soniewhat long and pj.hucd, like the 
ally scared away all the deer for miles round, common shepherds dog. They ’art^ often \erv 
Captain Smith never knew^ them to attack man, , fierce, and sometimes attain a cunsidt>riddc size, 
and even when severelv wounded, they will only i hut are seldom so large as a full-sized n.astiff. 
snap after the manner of a w-’-oimded jackal. When ■ These animals are furnished with a down imiler 
deer are not procurable, they will attack even bears. ; their long shaggy hair, which is as fine and soft as 
Wild dogs differ slightly in appearance. They , shawl wool; this comes off easilviu warm weather, 
are ‘the most determined enemies of the tiger, ; and is regularly shed with the hair. Kvcrvardiiial 
liimting him whenever they meet with him.’ ‘ I j is similarly fiirnishtMl in tins euld coutiliV. The 
have been assured,’ remarks Lieutenant Rice, ‘by natives use these as shec‘p-dog.'^. in the sm»e wav 
Bhils, that they have sometimes seena tiger kept as those of other countries, ami ed>e for himting 
prisonerup a largo tree, with a pack of these dogs ! all sorts of game, even biiMls. wiiieh ihcv tiiv out in 
Imaging around him, when on no other occasion | flying; and' some xverc valueil at a vcvv hi-h price, 
would a tiger attempt to save himself by climbing j From a genealogical tabic in the Kncyclo- 
trees. On the approach of the men the wild dogs p^dia Britannica, it appeal^ liiat the commoii 
dispers^jwlienthetager jumped down and gladly Turkish dog k the parent stock of most others 
made his escape. This I firmly believe to be a I known in Europe. 

§6i. 



DOGAR. 


DOKHMA. 


The Greyhound of Bamian is fleet. It has Iona* 
shaggy hair on the legs and body. The Rersian 
greyhound kis a fringe of soft silky hair on the 
ears. , , , , ■. , 

The dog which is known in Bengal by the name 
ot the Ne^yal Dog, is, properly speaking, a native 
01 the Upper and Lower Tibets, whence it is usually 
brought to Fepal. It is a fierce and surly creature, 
about the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckoned to 
bo a good watch-dog, and never to sleep at night. 

Amongst the Hindus of India and the Indian 
Aiahoniedans, the dog is regarded as an unclean 
animaL ith the Cree, Gjibbeway, Swampy, and 
Sioux, the dog was supposed to be the most ac- 
ecptalfle sacrifice to the offended deities, five dogs 
being tiie common number for a propitiatory 
offering, Tlie unclaimed dogs of Bombay, Egypt, 
]\recca, aiid Constantinople are a sad nuisance, 
and even in Bombay, being protected and fed, but 
not lioused, ])y the Pax^see inhabitants, as well as 
by Hindus, An expiring Parsee requires the 
prestiiice of a dog, in furtherance of his departing 
soul, and, after the Sag-did or dog-look, the ex- 
p<»setl 1 >ody is speedily consigned to the Tower of 
Silence. In Rangoon, pariah dogs infest the town. 
Tjie greatest numlxer of dogs ai'e foimd near the 
Kyoungs. 

Dogs are eaten in China, at Zanzibar, in 
Australia, and the Pacific. In China there are 
restaurants both for dogs’ and cats’ flesh. 

Dog-skin is thin, but tough, and makes good 
leather. Of late years horse leather takes its 
place for thin dress shoes. Most of the dog-skin 
gloves are really made of lamb-skin. 

Dogs in the Pacific Islands are fed on cocoa- 
nuts.- — 3IacGri}gor; Darwh^s Variation of Animals 
and Plants; Jerdoji^s Afammalm ; Smitids Nepal; 
Jour, As,'So€. of Ben., November 1856 ; Gercmrs 
K'anawar; Frusefs Himalaya 3fts. p. 854 ; Rohm- 
stnfs Trurcis, il p, 856 ; Gray, ii. pp. 75, 76. See 
Ciiiiia. 

DOGAR, also Dogra, a predatory and pastoral 
race scixttered over various tracts of the N.W. of 
Hindustan, There are a few in Hansi, Sonam, 
and Firozpur, which latter place, together with a 
e4:msiflerable tract along the bank of the Sutlej, 
they held for a long time during the 18th century 
in almost undisputed sovereignty. Their occupa- 
tio!i was divided between pasture and plunder. 
Hiey are Mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chauhan Rajputs; but the Kaim Khani 
and other coii verted Chauhan of those parts -will 
ma acknowledge the fraternity, asserting that 
1 Kigar were nothing ]>ut J ats and Gujars. Dogars 
arc’ held in no consideration by their neighbours, 
bill' in former times they%vere ixxucli dreaded on 
acc(>iiul of their piaalatory habits, which a civilised 
neighbourhood and a strong government compel ' 
them now iinwiilingly to relinquish. Their per- I 
>'niiul ap]>earance is in their favour; they are a 
I all ami muscular race, and are generally remark- 
aide for having large aquiline noses. l^Iembers of 
the Douar race attained distinction first as feuda- 
torivH uf Ranjit Singh, and later as allies of the 
British. 1’he raja of Jamu and Kashmir is a 
l>ouar. Tiicy use as a written character a modi- 
I'ication of the Nagari, to which the term Dogri 
has been S'wpp. Closs^; Oust 

DOaiiANES, the Aixocynacea?, or dogbane 
tribe of plants, are trees and shrubs, of which the 


oleander is a conspicuous example. Some are 
herbaceous, as in the case of the vinca or peri- 
winkle, a climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
Nerium piscidinm of Roxburgh is common in the 
Khassya or Sylhet mountains, and there called 
echalat. It is an extensive iperennial climber. 
Its bark contains a large quantity of fibre, which 
the natives use for the same purposes as hemp. 
Dr, Roxburgh, in steeping some of the young 
shoots in a fish-pond, in order to facilitate tlie 
removal of the bark, and to clean the fibres, 
found that many, if not all the fish, were killed. 
Hence the specific name which he applied. Dr 
Wight formed the plant into a new genus, Echal- 
tum. — FI. Ind. ii. p. 7. 

DOG-FLY, the zimb of Abyssinia. 

DOG’S TONGUE FISH is shaped like the sole. 
It attaches itself to the bottoms of boats, and 
makes a sonorous noise, which is more musical 
when several are stuck to the same plank and act 
in concert. — Boivring'‘s Siam, i. p. 11.' 

DOH, a name in Java for the hoi'sehair- 
fibre of the eju or gomnti palm, the Arcnga 
saccharifera, LaMlL — Simmonds. 

DOH AD A. Hind. A term which usually signi- 
fies the desire or longing of a pregnant \voman, to 
which the Hindus attach as much importance as 
do the nations of Europe. 

DOHAGUN. Amongst the Hindus, 
a wmnian who becoixies sati pi’evious to 
death ; Dohagun, one wdio follows him 
death. 

DO-HABTHA. Hind. A well with two wheels. 

DOING NAK, a hill race in Arakan, on the 
upper waters of the Mayii river. They are 
Buddlxists; their language is a corrupt Bengali, 
and they call themselves Kheim banago. They 
are a branch of the Chukma, and appear also to 
have been endogamous. Captain Lewin mentions 
that they abandoned the parent stem during the 
chiefship of Janbakhsh Khan, about 1782. The 
reason of this split was a disagreement on the 
subject of marriages. The chief passed an order 
that the Doing Nak should intermarry with 
tribe in general. This was contrary to ancient 
custom, and caused discontent, and eventually a 
break in the tribe. — LewvFs Hill Tracts oj 
Chittagong, p. 65 ; Raffles^ Histoinj of Jam, i. p. 
828 ; Luhhock, Orig. of Civil, p. 108. 

DOI-PHORYA. Mahk. The name of a 
of importunate Hindu mendicants, who knock 
their heads against stones to enforce compliance 
with their demands ; hence any importunate 
petitioner. 

DOJA. Tibet. An ingot of silver, stamped, 
current on the hills for 20 rupees. 

DOKii. Hind.? A tree of Clmtia N 
with a hard red timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 

D0KAD-Dx\R, a pattern in a Kasbinir shawl. 
Dokh, a Central Asian cotton fabric. 

DOKH. Hind. A cut-and-thrust s^Yorcl 
Hindustan. 

DOKHMA or Dakhma, or Tower of Silence, the 
place for depositing the dead of the Parsee race. 
The dokhma has a deep well, surrounded by a 
platform with channels converging to the well. 
The body is laid on a j)artition of the platform, 
and the fiuids resulting from its deconqjosition 
fio 



DOKHTAE. 



mUGEOS UNIPLOEUS. 


the name applied to the fire temples of the ancient 
fire-worshippers overhanging the Caspian Sea. 

DOKHTAE. Pers. A daughter. It is pro- 
nounced much the same as that word is in Scot- 
land. It is from the Sanskrit Buhitri, one who 
milks the cow, a milkmaid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by Dr. 
Krapf, 4: feet high. They are said to pray with 

i.** . -1 *1 1 -I T 


• pulse, prized in India ; it is cultivated 

in Portugal. D. Sinensis has sis varieties, dis- 
tinguished by their white, brown, and black seeds 
— leucosperinus,pb8eospermus,and melanospermus’ 
Amslie, p. 237 ; Roxb, iii. 303. See D. Sinensis. ‘ 
DOLICHOS PALCATUS. Klein, 

Ita mimge tige, . . Tel. 1 Verri ulva, . . . . Tel. 
Oommon in hedges, thickets, etc., where the 


xccu Aiioj ciit? toitiu uu wluil uuujiuuu m iieuges, wiicKets, etc., where the 

feet in the air and their head on the ground, and soil is rich and moist. Flowers diirino* the cold 
eat snakes, ants, mice. u.i — .. . . . , 


vc.v season, ihe tuberous roots are cut bv thenativpQ 

DOK-PA-CHU, the river of the Dokpa. Lieut, into the form of beads, and stmim 
Strachey found the Dohjia the chief salt-carriers, round the neck to cure purging in children — 
DOKEA, a low caste of Singhbum. Moxb, iii. 311. 

DOL, in Bengal a social section of high-caste DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS. Jioxh. 

Hindus, each presided over hy a Dolapati, who Glycine viscosa, Sotk. | Rhynohosm vLcosa, D.c. 
can su^on the section together on marriage SMm-batrajee, . . Benq. Earn kantU, . . Tfh 

and death festivals. Erra ehikkudu, . Tel. Niigu cliikkadu . .' 

DOL, in Persian, also Dol-dolab and Dolaba, a Karu cliikkadu, . ,, j ‘ ” 

revolving wheel of buckets for drawing water. Grows all over India, and has largish yellow 
usually called a Persian wheel, and such as is flowers ; differs but little from I>. tonientosa 
used in dredging machines. In Urdu, Dol is DOLICHOS PILOSIIS. Roth 
written either with the Persian or Hindi D ; and Tau bai, .... Burm. | a’akuri kulay Hind 
is !*o a vessel for drawing water; a leathern Grows over all India. Cattle eat the straw’— 

. Roxi. iii. 312. ' 

DOLA, in Y einen, is a government officer much DOLICHOS SINEKRTS Thm 
such another as a pacha in Turkey only acting i^^corem^pus. 

f sUgt.-Niehuhr’s Tr. «. p. 86. «« leucospirmus. pbiSipomua. 

HUHA. HIND, rrom Doom, to swing; a swing. iS/3 plneosiiermiis. 5'y ineknospemms. 

Dola-Jatra, the swing festival held on the full Burbuti, .... Bexc. ; Chota lianvanb I'-ixi 

moon of Phalgun (March— April) in honour of Chowlee,. . . . Dlkh. I Rawangan, . . .Si.\ii..\.' 

Krishna, when figures of Krishna and Kadha are • v;.-®)-?'”- ttoim-o .Si.\ii. 

swung in an ornamented swine. ' “Wn., l eks. W anduni m.a?, . . Srscii. 

DATA Htxm A i? E^wan, . .Jalandhar. Karainaiii;Bobbarlii,T\5i 

^ pOLA. Hind. A Mahomedan woman of Eaongi, . . , Kangka, Ak-chandala ; ‘ 


Erra cliikkitdu, 
Karu cliikkadu, 


Eliyiicliosia viscosa, i).0. 
Karu kaiidl, , . • . Tel. 
NiigU' cliikkadig . . ' ■■ 


Grows all over India, and has largish yellow 
flowers ; differs but little from 1>. tonientosa. 
DOLICHOS PILOSUS. lioxh. 

Tau bai, .... Bunjl. | Takuri kulay, . . Hinii. 

Grows over all India. Cattle eat the straw.— 
Roxb. iii. 312. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS. Linn. 

« eccremocarpus, | js orthocarpus. 

Kflt leucospermus. ' “ ' 


OllfBah, 
Lobia, . 
Eawan, 
Eaongi, 


jeospermiis. 


pluouspormus, 
"yy ineianosperiiius. 


. . Beng, i Chota harwanh, . ikxj, 

. . Dukh. Rawangan, . . . Simla. 

. . Egypt. ! Chau nro,. , . . Hind, 

Hind., Pehs. AVanduni ina?, . . «rNt;ii. 
J ALANDHAR. Karaiiiaiii ; Bobbarlii, Ta 5 i . 
, Kangka, Ala-chaudala ; Alsanda, „ 


, . . Dukh. Rawaugan, 
. . .Egypt. ! Chaunro,. 
Hind., Pehs. j Wanduni 


inferior rank, married to a man of superior rank. Paru, . . . * Maleal. I ' * ' 

She takes a lower place than a wife of equal The varieties of this commonly-cultivated species 

station, and is carried to her husband’s home have white, brown, and black seeds. The sStiuu 
^ DAT or procession. eccremocarpus is D. Sinensis, IJ.C., the 1). sesqui- 

HAT the war bier, pedalis of Linn. The orthocarpus is the D. Tranque- 

DULDEUMb, a term given by seamen to the bariensis of Jacquemont, D. catiang of Eoxburirh 

SeTn h^n is sown at the commeucemeut of the 

tebween the N.L. and S.W. trade winds. Here rams; it has a very long and slender nod ami 
long calms alternate with dreadful storms. Be- eaten as French beans. The beau itself ^is snSl 
sides being a region of calms and baffling winds, and those with white seeds are esteemed the bc-it’ 
It 18 aregion noted for Its rains Md clouds, which Moisture,. . . . 12-44 | Eait7or oily mltto 
make it one of the most oppressive and disagree- Nitrogenous matter, 24-00 SDnm-al constituen ts 

able places at sea. The ships from Europe for India „ 59-021 {ash),. . 3-] 3 

They are often DOLICHOS TEANQUEBARIEX.^l.-^ ./ow 

MttsuftrmM It u * IrigWful giw.jaJ o„ ' ' ' 'I"- 


long cairns alternate with dreadful storms. Be- eaten as French beans. The bean itself is smaii 
sides being a region of calms and baffling winds, and those with white seeds are esteemed the bust’ 
It 18 aregion noted for Its rains and clouds, which Moisture,. . . . 12-44 | Fait7or oily mltto 

disagree- NRrogenous matter, 24-00 3Iinm-al constituimts 


/%.. lands.-i/«„y. Tl^| a long slender pKasaut-nLsa.ti h-gum;: 

ttfSi-irS,: “47 si'' . j 

About thirty-two species of Dolichos are well m'ashaL^j^iv ‘p‘V]4 ‘"veta raja- 

known. Cattle eat the straw' of D. pilosiis tho nnr rr^uAo l-ALAr-. 

Takiiri-kulay of Bengal D. pilosus, 4ith dowmy Inm, 

Jeaves and pods, abounds in Tenasserim Eovpt^R t.> • bifioriks Roxb, 

varieties of D. Sinensis are cultivated, and D. KStlm U ileTlCuiti Bex' Gu^ ' 
uniflorus, the coumion horse gmm jilant, is grown Nuriili, .... Kein’ln-’ct 

in many parts of India. iii ^ l 


DOLICHOS CATJAKG. RoxR 

D. Sinensis, mr. ortbocarpus. 
Burbuti, .... Beng. Bullar, . . , 
ladagunny, , . . Can. ■ Masendi, . , 

ICursonpyroo, . , „ 1 Lasmida . . 

Eed ^am Ekg. | Lee mas, . . . 

bmall-fruiteci dolichos, „ Karamimi, . . 

* * * ‘ Da-ntupesalu, . 

Lobeli, . . » . Hind. ' BoW bobarla, 


Kolutha ; t’uliitu RanIsk* 
Kult ; KgR, JtAVi, KuTLiy* 
tkglii ..... „ 

KuIIu, .... Tam, 

riaviiiiu ; riuvii, . tVi,’ 


^rown : , • • Kolutlia; t’uliitu, RanIsk, 

Kaktt , Ivuhit, . i hen, Kult ; KgR, Ravl Kn'LFJ 
Madras gram ; Gram, Eng, i,’.ag|L . ’ ’ * 

Horse gram , KuIIu, 

tr ani?’ Dliiviaiu; riuvH ■ Tn’ 

. Hind. Muthcra ; Haediri, Mal. 1 . aei, 

.’'ka'nsk; common Z h f" ^i' « the 

. Bi.xgh. horses m the soiithorii part of 

^.eamsula. It w a very pleasaiit-tasted puke, 
^ f classes m an wrticle of 
„ diet m cumes. It is grown in fields after the 
yfio 



BOLL. 


BOLPHIIsL 


rains. Wken given to horses, it must first be 
boiled ; they soon become yery fond of it, and 
keep ill as good condition as upon any other grain. 


Moisture, . . . , 11*40 
Nitrogenous matter, 23*25 
Starchy „ 61*43 


0*81 


Patty or oily matter, 
Mineral constituents 
, (ash), ..... 3*1 
^ It is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7000 feet or more in the Himalaya, and is largely 
grown in the Peninsula of India. It produces 
about sixty-fold in a good soil and favourable 
season. One variety has grey seeds ; the seeds of 
another variety, inelanospermus, are jet black. 
Both varieties of seed are used to feed cattle, and 
as food of man in times of scarcity. Cattle eat 
the straw. 

Its Oili 

Eng. I Varoosanigaloo nuna, Tel. 
Tajl 


I'ifoncda gram oil, 

^'urc;uI;dai yomiai, 

is a pale yellow clear oil. The variety employed 
for oil has nearly white seeds. — lioxK ; Voigt ; J, 
L. Sk irari ; AinsUe, p. 288. 

DOLL, properly Dal. Hinb, A name of 
the pulses, Cajanus Indicus or pigeon pea, and 
iluisoolus aureus ; largely used as food. 

rXdd.AlL curi’ont in the United States 

of America, parts of South America, the Eastern 
Archipelago. China, and some of the states of con- 
tinental Europe. It i.s usually the largest silver 
vom of a country. The American dollar is divided 
Uito ibO cents, and is valued at about 4s. 2d. 
There are Sicilian, Austrian, and Spanish dollars, 
w'liich are estimated according to their weights 
and fineness. 

In the xVrchipelago, the dollar coins of the 
highest value are what are called ^ Pillar dollars,’ 
from two pillars, supposed to represent the Pillars 
nt Hercules, which are stamped on the reverse of 
the coins of Carolus ni, and iv. The coinage of 
the independent states of South America, and 
even those of Ferdinand vn. of Spain, are only 
eorreut at a considerable discount. Almost the 
entire exporbilde produce of Achcen and the 
Pedier coasts Is raised by the Batta and other 
nations of the interior, wiio sell it to the Malays 
of the coast, who again resell it to strangers. 


Arthur’s quoit or coetan, near Griccieth, Lauyoii 
quoit and Chun quoit and others in Cornwall, 
Stanton Drew quoit in Somersetshire, the Kitts- 
koty or quoit near Maidstone, and the Coity-y- 
enroc in Guernsey, all of them circles of upright 
stones. Professor Sven Nilsson (On the Stone 
Age, p. 159) defines the English cromlech as 
synonymous to the French dolmen, the Scandi- 
navian dds, and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of 
one large block of stone, supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring, and intended to 
contain one corpse only, several of these dorsar 
being sometimes enclosed in circles of raised 
stones. Following, however, the nomenclature 
given by the late Dr. Lukis, we cannot be far wrong 
in assigning the word cromlech to all elaborate 
megalithic structures of one or more chambers, 
in whicli category the passage graves may be 
included. The dolmen (Dol, a table, Moen, a stone) 
is, as its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French grottes 
aux fees, the fairy’s grotto, as well as the Gang- 
rifter, the gallery tombs of the Swedes, the 
jettestuer or chambered tumuli of tlie Danes, and 
the German Hunenbetten. In China, the cham- 
bered tumuli associated with megalithic avenues 
have attained their greatest development. Tiie 
great tomb (the Ling or resting-place of Yung Lo 
of the Ming dynasty), 80 miles from Pekin, con- 
sists of an enormous mound or earth barrow 
covered with trees, and surrounded by a wall a 
mile in circumference. In the centre of the 
mound is a stone chamber containing the sarco- 
phagus, in which is the corpse. This chamber or 
vault is approached by an arched tunnel, the 
entrance to which is bricked up. This entrance 
is approached by a paved causeway, passing 
through numerous arches, galleries, courts, and 
halls of sacrifice, and through a long avenue of 
colossal marble figures, sixteen pairs of wolves, 
kelins, lions, horses, ctunels, elephants, and twelve 
pairs of warriors, priests, and civil officers. 

There was a fine celled dolmen formerly existing 
near Nidi-mund, on the Neilgherries, and through- 


the coast, who again 

The liaito, like many other of the brown-com- | out the Belgaum and Kaladgi collectorates arc 
plexionedtribeHof the Archipelago, have a singular I scattered groups of dolmens, formed of large 
custom of nieltiug down the }>rccious mefiils they i rongh slabs set on edge, with a huge cap-stone 
tJfiaiu into circular plates, which are connected | laid over them. Many of those are to be seen to 
with tlieir religions. The Pillar dollars, probably I ’ 
owing to the superior purity of the metal, ai*e 
!uore easily melted down than the Mexican dollars, ' 


which require a degree of heat tiiat the Batta arc 
unable to produce. The Anglo-American traders 
who visit the west coast therefore hit upon the 
system of melting down the Mexican dollars in 
tite Ihiited states, ami coining them into Pillar 
<loliars, so that an espialization in the value of 
these coins is likely soon to take place ; but as the 
Batta require the dollars almost solely for the 
|>urpose Iff melting down, it may be doubted 
whether this new* system may not materially affect 
die production of exportable articles, — Shnmomh^ 
PieL 

DOLMEX, a table stone used by ancient races 
as a sepulchral monument. The British apply 
the word cromlech to widedy different structures. 
Its true metining is a circle of upright stones, like 


the S.W. of Konur, in the Belgaum collectorate. 
A dolmen was discovered in Giijerat. Barrows 
occur in Zorapur. Upright monumental stones 
or menhirs also occur. — Jnd. Ant. 

DOLOMIEA MAGROCEPHALA. IXC. 

Dhup, Dliupfl, . Pax JAB. | The Moot. 

Gugal, . . . Sutlej. | Pokhar-mal, . Panjab. 

A plant not uncommon from the Butlej uj) to 
the Indus, at from 10,500 to 13,000 feet, often 
growing on the crests of ridges. The odorous 
root is locally used as incense offered at shrines 
and to rajas, and the flowers also are placed in 
temples on the Sutlej. — Dr. J. L. Stewart 
DOLOMITE. Hwali-ju-shih, Chin. The Chinese 
make vessels out of their dolomites. It is also 
used medicinally internally. Dolomite is a mag- 
nesian limestone, used for building and for litho- 
graphic stones. — S771WL 

DOLPHIN. This name is applied by sonthern- 


dii* ‘ilnrlers’ and ‘Nine Maidens’ iu Cornwall, i going sailors both to the brilliant Goryphsena 
11m cnmiWt'h of the British antiquarian is the i bippuris, Z/mn, the Dorado or Dolphin proper, of a 
same as tlu* Welsh and English ^ quoit,’ such as i brilliant blue or purple, and to tlie Delphinus or 
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DO-LUHGI. 


DONDRA HEAD. 


Porpess . Til e Oorypb gena hippuris are caugkt in 
the Gulf of Ai'abia (Bennett, i p. 8). When 
swimming about it is of a brilliant blue or purple, 
gleaming with a metallic lustre on every change 
of reflected light, and varying in intensity accord- 
ing to the degree of illumination and shade. On 
being captured, the changes of its tints are most 
lovely : the bright purple and golden yellow hues 
change to a brilliant silvery tint, varying back 
again into the original colours of purple and gold. 
This play of colours continues for some time, and 
then settles to a dull leaden hue. The Delphinus 
Peronii is very rare, and confined to the confines 
of the Antarctic Ocean, S. of Cape Horn, — G, 
Beimett, L i^-g. 8i 20. 

DO-LXJNGI of Jalandhar, a fine double lungi or 
scarf. 

DOM or Hali, In the great belt of forest land 
intervening between the mountains and the plains, 
are several tribes. One of these, the Dorn of the 
N.IY. Provinces, is generally regarded as a 
remnant of the original stock which the intruding 
Aryans displaced. The huts of the Dom or HaH 
are on a low range, and the Dorn are hereditary 
bondsmen to the Rajputs. They are supposed to 
be the same as the Dom of the Santal hiUs, and 
the Dumi, still a w^ell-defined tribe in sub- 
Himalayan Nepal. Besides the Dom of Garhwal, 
in the KW. Provinces, there are w^andering and 
wild tribes, named Bhur, Damak, Kanjar, Kum- 
boh, Nat, Saussi, Gond, the Tharu in the Terai, 
and the Pasi in Oudh. In Oudh the Dom is a 
sweeper, carries away the dead, is often a 
musician, and his wife the Domini, an actress who 
performs in the private apartments of women. 
In Kamaon in N.W. India, the Dom is engaged 
in basket-making and wiclier-work. They have 
dark, almost black skins, and crisp curly hair. The 
Dom is now dwelling amongst the general popu- 
lation in the north of India, under the Himalaya, 
and in the Kamaon hiUs. The Dom were once a 
considerable tribe, and are still a numerous helot 
section of the population, being in fact the only 
inferior class, and ordinary labourer as well as 
artisans, and, with the Ghasi, in the labour market 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang, 
Mliar, Dher, and Pariah of the south of India, and 
are rope, fan, basket, and mat makers. Tradition 
fixes the country of the Dom to the north of the 
Gogra, touching the Bhur on the east, in the 
vicinity of the Rohini. Several old forts testify 
to their former importance, and still retain the 
names of their founders, as for instance Domdiah 
and Domungurh. Ramgurh and Siihunkote on 
the Rohini are also Dom forts. Buchanan con- 
siders that the Dom are the same as the Dom 
Xutur (Domtikar) ; also that the Dom expelled 
the Tharu, aud w^ere afterwards expelled by the 
Bhur. There are several Dom or Domra tribes 
scattered over the •western districts of Oudh, and 
in Bundelkhand and Saugor. The Mirasi Dom 
are Mahomedaus desceiided from Bhat, and are 
perhaps more generally knowm by the name of 1 
J\lirasi and PukTuxwuj. The name of Mirasi is 
abbreviated into }Jir ; and thus the Mir of the 
Kala Nuddi, after whom Mirapur is called, having 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequently 
able to conceal the truth of their being really 


pp. 16-125; Biiclimian^ Emtmi India; Elliot ; 
I)alt07t^ Etk 

DO-MALA, Hind. A large well, furnished 
with a double ‘ barth ’ or Persian wdicel. 

DO -MAT. Hind. Soil, part clay aud part 
sand, hence the name ‘ two-earths,’ Do-mat. 

DOMBA, Dombar, or Domar, an athlete, rope- 
dancer, or gymnast, kno-wn in the south of India 
as the Kollati or Khelati. The young women are 
models of physical strength ; they are not restrained 
from intercourse for money. Tiiey tire in small 
clans in the centre aud south of the Peninsula of 
India. 

DOMBA GASvS. Singh. Calophyllnm ino- 
phyliiim, L. Domba-kcena is C. Mtjonii, IV. 
Domba oil, a fragrant fixed oil obtained from the 
seeds of the Alexandrian laurel, C. iiiophyllinn. 
It is used for burning and for medicinal purposes. 
0. inophyilum has a soft, coarse, open-grained, 
light wood, bearing a strong n?semblanee 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty cinietl pattern ; 
perhaps not a very durable w^ood, at all events in 
its native country, — Er. ISol. 

DOMBEYA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
nateal order SterciiliaceaN inhabiting tiie East 
Indies, and the Isles of France, I^oiirbon, and 
Madagascar. The bark of D. spectabilis is made 
into ropes in Madagascar. D. angulata, Car., 
is the D. tilijcfolia, Borh. It is a shrub, native of 
Bourbon, with rose-coloured llowuu's like those of 
the common oleander, leaves cordate ; fiowers in 
corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. D. palmata, 
Cav., a shrub; leaves palmate, resembling the 
common castor-oil plant. Flowers, in largo ter- 
minal corymbs, rose-coloured, appear in September 
and October. D. tomentosa is a small tree witfi 
rose-coloured flowers. — Eng. Cgc.; lUdddl; lUxk 
DOME, in architecture, is generally in use for 
tombs of the Indian krahoraedans. The ceilings 
and domes of Hindu and Jain temples are some- 
times of singular excellence of execution, hi the 
western side of India, the ciisped arch aud the 
dome characterize the Mahomedau style of archi- 
tecture, but that of Ahmadabad and that of the 
Bijapur buildings present points of <liilcrenee. 
Perforated stonework occurs in old lliiidu bifiki- 
ings, but specimens remarkable for the varietv of 
beautiful design are chieiiy to be found in "the 
Mahomeclan w'orks of the 15th and foliowim*- 
centuries at Ahmadabad and A'urangubad. 

DOMETT, a thin kind of ilannel/uf which the 
weft is^of -wool, the -warp of cotlun.—idp^/Avven 
DON, D., a botanist, autiior of tiie i/roilroimis 
and Flora Ne2)alensis. 

DON. Hind. A clod-crusher drawn b? two 
bullocks; the driver starals on the implnumu 
vdien working it. The fculn is used aft-r ihe 
clod-crusher for levelling the grouiul and. with 
the scarifier removed, it is used ffw coverim*- the 
seed after it is driiied in. The kuri Is if drill 
used ill rice cultivation. 

DObiA* Hind. A leaf folded up as a cun. 

n t taken by the 

British 2d Aprin&bl ^ 

DONDBA HEAD, the most souflu‘rtt point in 
Ceylon, is in lat, 5” bk N., long, biri 40''^ E 
It IS low amlj)ro]ectiiig, am! cHivcred with cocoa- 


DONBU. 


DOONA. 
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DONBU. ITikd. Tubes of tbe corolla of the 
Nyctantiies arbor-tristis. 

DONG. Shot. The wild yak of Tibet, the 
fiercest of all known ruminants. It will rarely 
allow a man to escape alive if it ean come up 
with him. It is ^generally hunted on horseback, 
the great aim being to detach one from the herd. | 
It affects open grassy places^ and goes in large 
herds. Its favourite pasturages being ascertained, 
in the midst of these the hunters, who are on foot, 
throw up circular enclosures of stone a few yards 
apart, the hunter takmg up a position in one of 
them. When a dong is within shot, the hunter, 
having ffred at him, instantly quits his enclosure 
ior another; for as soon as the animal hears the 
shot, wdi ether he has been hit or not, he, guided 
by the smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously 
on the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
pieces. When the hunter gets another shot at | 
him, lie retires again from his shelter to a fresh I 
enclosuiy, and ^ so on till he has killed his game, j 
The ordinary size of the dong is four times that i 
of the domestic yak ; it is black all over, having | 
nceasioiuilly a white streak in the forehead. The 
liorns of a full-grown bull are said to be three 
feet long, and the circumference must be immense. 
The common mode of describing it is to throw 
out the elbow, bring the fingers to the ribs, and 
point to the circle thus formed as the size of the 
It is used by the grandees of Tibet at 
marriages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and handed roimd to the company. 
Nothing more commendatory of the host’s jovi- 
ality can be said, than that he regaled his guest 
out of the dong’s horn. The horns so used 
are finely polished, and mounted with silver or 
gold and precious stones. It is common in a 
Tibetan goompa (Lamaserai) to see a stuffed 
dong standing in front of the image of Maha 
Kali, at wiiose shrine the animal is thus figura- 
iivoly sacrificed ; axes and other ^ instruments of 
sacriiiee are ranged aronnd the image. Strange 
iliat Buddhists .should preserve this feature of 
Hinduism in their places of worship ; not more so, 
liowever, than, as Hue describes, that a lama 
should nearly go into fits on seeing a louse from 
his tunic impaled for the microscope, while the ^ 
ulioleof his coxintryineu and co-religionists are | 
among the greatest slaughterers and consumers of i 
animal food in the world. j 

BON’dAR. MabPv. a hill, high ground. 
{)tmgar-JColi. Maur. A lawless tribe inhabiting j 
the 'hilly country. Dongargaon, on the plateau | 
(>f dlfhatisgarh, Ims a great grain market. | 

DUXdl - DONlH of Maccassar, Eucheuma ' 
spinosa: ITtJcavia Candida, AA’c.s* ; the agar-agar of 
cunmierec. 

of the Coromandel coast is a huge vessel 
of the ark-like form, about seventy feet long, 
tweiuy fed broad, ami twelve feet deep, with a fiat 
hoiuun ur keel part, which at the broadest place 
is scYou feet : and at the fore and after parts of 
tr.e Vi'SM‘1 it breaks into ten inches, w'hich is the 
.-"ding of the stem and stern post. ^ The forehand 
after bodies are similar in form amidships. Their 
light tlraugiit oi water is about four feet, and 
wiu,*n loaded, about nine feet. These rude 
iinslmixdv vessels trade from Madras and the 
coast to tiie island of Ceylon ; and many of them 
!o the Gulf of Manaar, as ‘the water is shoal 
hot ween Ceylon and the southern part of the 




continent. They have only one mast, with a long 
sail, and are navigated from land to land, and 
coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONJONG-MA, a goddess of the Garo. 

DONKEY, the ass, the Gad’ha of the Urdu- 
speaking races of India. Gadhe-ka-hal, Hind., 
literally a donkey’s plough. Before the British 
domination in India, it was not uncommon to 
yoke donkeys in a plough and drive them over 
the ruins of a captured fort, as ^ mode of showing 
supreme contempt for the vanquished enemy. The 
furrows thus raised were levelled by the loiie-ki- 
mye, or iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. i. 10) : 

‘Exitio gravi,,- ■ . 

Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimre 
Stetere causae, enr perirent 
Eunditus, imprimeretque muris 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens ; ’ 

indicating this mode of wreaking vengeance. 

It has been in especial favour with Eastern 
nations, and was practised by Chengiz Khan and 
Timur with unrelenting severity. Hence the 
common expression, ‘ I shall sow barley where 
you now stand,’ as in the vaunt of the bandit 
minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 188 of Popular Poetry 
of Persia. Gadhe-par-charhana, literally to seat 
upon a jackass, is a punishment more commonly 
known by the Arabic word Tash’hir, publication, 
celebration, which is rendered by Golius, ‘Per 
urbem duci jussit sonteni in exemplum ; fere asino 
aut camelo impositum. ’ In India delinquents are 
never placed on camels, but often paraded on 
donkeys. — Elllofs Supp. Gloss. 

DONKIA, a pass in N. Sikkim, in lat. 27° 56 'N., 
and long. 88° 48' E. The crest is 18,466 feet above 
the sea. Tibet is visible from its summit. Dr. 
(Sir) J. D. Hooker described the grand but most 
desolate panorama beheld by him from the summit 
of this pass. 

DONWAR, a clan or tribe of the Bhuinhar, 
found in considerable jiumbers in the districts of 
Mirzapur, Azimgarh, and Jaunpur ; a few also 
reside in Gorakhpur. Some of them, are called 
Rajputs, and others Bhuinhars. The Domvar 
clan of Rajputs w'as once in possession of the 
Doabi pargana, in the Ghazipur district. TJiis 
tract has passed into the hands of the wealthy and 
influential raja of Domraoii, but they continue 
to inhabit the soil in large numbers. — Shewing. 

DOOLEY, a litter with wooden frame’work an<l 
canvas; a coarsely made palanquin, light and 
airy, generally used for carrying the sick. 

DOOM or Doum, the gingerbread palm-tree, 
exclusively inhabiting Upper Egypt, especially 
the neighbourhood of Thebes, whence it is named 
Cucifera Thehaica. Its stem forks two or three 
times, thus assuming the appearance of a Pan- 
danus. The fruit is about the size of an orange, 
angular, irregularly formed, of a reddish colour, 
and has a si^ongy, tasteless, but nutritious rind. 

' The albumen of the seed is hard and seini-trans- 
! parent, and is turned into beads and other little 
ornaments, Gcertner described it under the name 
' of Hyplueue coriacea. It is known in Egypt as 
the gingerbread tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake, — Eng. Cyc. 

DOONA. Thvaltes. A genus of great trees 
of Ceylon, D. affinis occurs between Ratnapura 
! and Galle, at no great elevation ; D. congesii- 
I flora, Tinueya-gass, Singh., at Hinidoon and 
‘ Pasdoon Cories; D, cordifolia, at no great elevation 
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BOONA I'EAPEZIFOLIA. 

at Pasdoon Oorle and Ainbagamowa ; B. Gard- 
ner!, in the central province, at an elevation of 
from 3000 to 5000 feet ; D. nervosa at Eknala- 
godde, near Ratnapura. — Thicaites. En. PL Zeyl 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA. Thw, Tucca- 
haaloo-gass, Singh. Grows as a common forest 
tree in the central and southern parts of Ceylon, 
up to 1500 feet. — Thw. p. 55. 

^ BOONA ZEYLANIOA. Tim. Boon-gass, 
Singh. Gro^vs in the central province of Ceylon, 
up> to 4000 feet. A large quantity of colourless 
gum-resin exudes from t& trunk and branches of 
this fine tree, which, when dissolved in spirits of 
wine or turpentine, makes an excellent varnish. 
The timber is highly prized for building purposes, 
and for shingles, — Thm. ^. ZL 

BOORS are generally open in India, and the 
number of servants about, admit of this. But 
when the doors are shut, before opening them, 
all the questions in Acts xii. 13 are put : ‘ And 
as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda.’ A 
stranger^ approaching a house, does not attempt 
to open its door, but usually claps his hands two 
or three times together. This is called Thali 
dena. The English word Door is from the 
Sanskrit Dwar, and has its equivalent in Bar, 
Persian, and Duar, a boundary. The British in 
Calcutta retain a door or gate keeper, Bar- wan, 
who shuts the gates when visitors are not 
receivable. 

BOPAEE. Hind. A variety of magic squares. 

BO-PATTA. Hind. A scarf of silk or muslin ; 
a cloth of two breadths used as a garment. The 
do-patta scarf, an exquisitely beautiful article of 
Indian costume for men and women, is worn more 
frequently by Mahomedan women than Hindu, 
and by the latter only when they have adopted 
the Mahomedan lunga or petticoat ; but invari- 
ably by men in dress costume. By women this 
is generally passed once round the waist over the 
petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom 
and over the left shoulder and head; by men, 
across the chest only. Do-pattas, especially those 
of Benares, are perhaps the most exquisitely 
beautiful of all the ornamental fabrics of India ; 
and it is quite impossible to describe the effects 
of gold and silver thread of the most delicate and 


BORDONrA ORIENTALIS. 

ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least to a very wearable con- 
dition. The do-]Dattas of Pytun, and indeed most 
others except Benares, are of a stronger fabric. 
Many of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
gold thread— silver is rarely used in them— is 
more substantial than that of Benares. On this 
account they are preferred in Central India and the 
Bekhan, not only because they are ordinarily 
more durable, but because they bear washing or 
cleaning better. In point of delicate beauty, 
however, if not of richness, they are not com- 
parable with the fabrics of Benares. Scarfs are 
in use by everyone, — plain muslins, or muslins 
with figured fields and borders *\vithout colour, 
plain fields of muslin with narrow edging of 
coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold thrSid). 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called sehla in 
India, are in everyday use among millions of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women. They 
are always open-textured muslins, and the 
quality ranges from very ordinary yarn to that of 
the finest Bacca fibres. No attire is so becoming 
to the delicate form of a woman as the Hindu- 
stani garments pga and do-j>atta. A woman 
in European attire gives the idea of a German 
manikin ; an Asiatic in her flowing drapery recalls 
the statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- 
factured at various places, and of different qua- 
lities and colours. Those brought from Benares, 
always with gold and plain lace borders of 
different sorts, are sold at from 25 to 350 rupees 
each. Those of Arnee, in the collectorate of 
Obmgleput, with borders of yellow cotton, are 
priced at from 2 to 7 rupees each, and those of 
Oopada in Rajamundry are woven with whiti^ 
borders, and are sold at from to 3 rupees each. — 

Watson ; Tr. of Hind. ii. ^ 

BOR, a tribe of Rajputs, some of whom, mostiv 
converted to Mahomedanism, are settled in the 
Alighiir district, also about Banda aiul ISaugor. 
Tnne has destroyed all knowledge of the history of 
this branch, but they must have been of importance 
m the time of the last Hindu sovereign of Dehli,^ 
Prithi-raj, as he commemorated a vh'ctorv over 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of the 
Bir Giijiir race, they were the chief "pro] nierors 
Alighur, and a remnant of them now exists in 


J • A • • \ , ana a reinnaut ot them now exist'^ i? 

duotilt descnirtion imaginable, woven m broad, Dnbliaee, Atrowloe, Cool, iSiiikarnur -iiul Biii'mi 
rich borders, and profusion of gold and silver —Elliot: To,l ■ li7Av,., ^ , -mu iSinmi 


rich borders, and profusion of gold and silver 
flowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most of 
the arabesque patterns of the ribbon borders or 
broad stripes. How such articles are woven with 
their exquisite finish and strength, fine as their 
quality is, in the rude handlooms of the country, 
it is hard to understand. All these fabrics are 
of the most delicate and delightful colours, — tlie 
creamy wdiite, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet, and blue, are clear yet subdued, and 
always accord with the thread used, and the style 
of ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or 
both combined. Many are of more decided 
colours, — black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, 
dark green, and madder ; but whatever the 
colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste and 
suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares are not intended for ordinary w’asbing : 
hut the dyers and scourers of India have a pro- 
cess by which the former colour can be discharged 
from the fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The 
gold or silver work is also carefully pressed and 


Elliot; Tod; 

, twice; frcui Do. 

two. -iMien plongtel three timcii, it is eailci 
leoor; when four, (.hawur. 

DOE, tho nioileni viiDgeAtlicl.i... pla.v 

towards Jaftti; it is the Caslel l>cl.-erii,o of ihe 
crusaders, and the Dor of the IKDrewfi, Its 
columns and buttresses arc a coiifnsed tua.'-s, 
streteliiiig into the waves, over which t!u« suit 
breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of ( 'ii-siu-ea — 
Skinners Joiirmi}^ i. ]x iHl. 

DORA, with 'the Tamil iiml Tchigii races is 
equivalent to the English word.s. Sir. M;u,ter. and f. . 
the Arabic baluh. Roth in its singular and plural 
forms Doravadu Doragaru, Durawaniu. it is a 
title of the konda Doralii, the ehieftnin.s in the 

qim -1 1 liahw of the family' 

Diluncl© stenubraneiihe. ^ 

^ dolpliirm. 

DORDONfA ORIENTALK, hop wood of Nor- 




DOREMA AMMONIACUM. 


DORTANTHES EXOELSA. 




folk Ifcianil, does not attain to more than a foot in 
diameter, and is principally nsed for veneering 
and in turning ornaments.— Ind, Arch, 
DOREMA AMMONIACUM; . Don, 

Ferula orieutalis. j Ferula ammonifera, 

Feslmk, . . . . Arab. | Simugli teratees, .Fees. 
Osliak, . ... Fees. | Simugh b’us-skirin, ,, 

A glaucous green plant belonging to the natural 
order Umbelliferse, •with a perennial root, and 
large leaves two feet long. It is a native of Persia, 
in the x:)lains of Yerdekhast and Kumisha, in the 
province of Irak, and near the town of Jezud 
Kliast, ill very dry plains and gravelly soil, ex- 
posed to an ardent sun. It is one of the plants 
which yield gum animoniacum, but it is probable 
that several plants yield this, as well as the other 
gum-resius, of the order Umbelliferje. This gum- 
resin is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and re-exported to di'fferent countries. It 
is obtained by incisions in the plant, and occurs 
ill two forms, — first, in voluminous masses of 
yellowish colour, enclosing white almond - like 
tears, the whole being of plastic consistence, and 
very impure ; secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, aggluti- 
nated or distinct, compact, brittle, of glassy 
fracture, and free from impurities. Its odour is 
faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and then bitter. 

It is x>i^rtially soluble in water, ether, alcohol, 
alkaline solutions, and acetic acid. Its medical 
effects are similar to, but less po'werful than, 
iisafietida. It is principally employed as an 
expectorant in the chronic catarrhs and asthmas 
of old persons. It is also applied externally as a 
warm and stimulating plaster. — Lindley^ FI. Med.; 
Em;. Cyc. p. 335; Faidkner; O^Sh. p. 364; 
Pi>welK in 351. See Asafoetida ; Ferula Persica. 

DOREY or Dori, a village in New Guinea, in 
which the houses are built on posts in the water, 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The 
houses are low, in the form of a boat bottom 
upwards. In Dori the Papuans are called Myfore. 
They are about 5 feet 3 inches high; few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They w^ear their crisped hair 
its full length, and generally uncared for, which 
gives them a wiki, scared appearance. The men, 
not the women, w'oar a comb. The beard is crisp. 
The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes large, dark 
brown, or I slack; nose flat and broad; mouth 
large, Ii}>s thick, and teeth good ; few' have regular 
features, and most are apathetic. Tl'ie ordinary 
men wear a tvaiKSt -cloth made of the bark of a tree, 
railed Mar, 'which is wrapped round the wmist 
ami passed between the legs. Women wear a 
short sarong to the knee, generally of blue cloth. 
Men and women tattoo their bodies, by pricking 
tlie skin with a fish bone and rubbing in lamp- 
black. The Dori people are seafarers, fishers, and 
traders, and arc expert swimmers and divers, 
llieir prahiis have outriggers, and are excavated 
kmi the truiik of a single tree. Their food con- 
of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, fish, and 
hogs' liesh. ami fruits ; sago is imported in small 
quantities. Theft is considered a grave offence. 
I'he people resemble the Ke and Aru islanders. 
1’heir culour is a deep brown, often approaching 
eliK-^tdy 10 black. On a pole near the stem of 
I ho boat, they place, ehidly for ornament, a thin, 
duely-carved' red-and- white strij^ed plank, some- 
iiiiiea fumished with the image of a Papuan’s 
head, with out-sticking hair, made from gomuti 
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fibres or cassowary feathers. Respect for the 
aged, love of their children, fidelity to their wives, 
are traits which reflect honour on their disposition . 
Chastity is held in high regard, and is a virtue 
which is seldom transgressed by them. A man 
can only have one wife, and is bound to her for 
life. Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery is 
unknown amongst them. They are generally very 
fond of strong drink. They do not make any 
fermented liquor, not even sagoweer or tuak. 
Kidnapping is general in these countries. The 
hillmen, or Arfak, of the interior are generally 
black, but some are brown. Their hair, though 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted. The Arfak mountains are about ten 
thousand feet high, and inhabited by savage tribes. 
Birds of paradise are brought to Dori for sale 
from Amberbaki, about a hundred miles w^est. 
— Wallace, ii. p. 184; Eaid, p. 71; Journal of 
the Ind. Arch., June 1852, pp. 312 to 317. 

DORI. Hind. An iron straining ladle to 
separate the curd for cheese-making. 

DORI. Hind. A kind of edging or narrow 
braid in gold and silk. Dorihar, a pedlar selling 
laces and thread ; also a Saiva mendicant living 
partly by the sale of thread. Dori means a small 
twine or thread, or cording edging, used for the 
edges of clothing, similarly to nakki, gota, kinari, 
patti, mandii, and zardozi. 

DORIA. Hind. A cotton fabric coloured 
with fine stripes, one of the piece goods of India. 

DORIA. Hind. A leash, consisting of a bunch 
of silk thread fastened at the ends ; they are often 
’worn to suspend charms or amulets, etc., round 
the neck. 

DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethenus ; 
it is pleasant-tasted, but of most offensive persist- 
ent odour, though the natives of Amherst and 
Malacca are very fond of it. They cost three 
rupees each at Moulmeiii. 

DORID^, the sea -lemon family of molluscs. 
Doris Barnardi, Kelaart, has rich colours. D. 
exanthemata, Kelaart, of Formosa, Labuan, and 
Borneo, is nearly eight inches long, of an olive 
green colour, and is the largest known nudibranch. 
Its besses and tubercles render it an unpleasing 
object. — Colld. 

bOR-KHAIR. Hind.? A tree of Ghutia Nag- 
pur, with hard, yellowish-red timber. — CaL Cat. 

DORO. Sind. Unripe fruit of Gapparis 
aphylla, Roxb. 

D ORVILLE and Grueber, two Romish mission- 
aries who travelled in Tibet in the middle of the 
17th century. They crossed China from Pekin 
by Sin-gan-foo to Sining, reached the Koko-nor 
valley, and thence passed into Tibet round the 
sources of the Hoang-ho, and, crossing those of the 
Yang-tze-kiang river, they came on from thence to 
India, through the valley of Nepal by Khatmandii 
and Hetounda to Patna on the Ganges, where 
Dorville died. — Frinsep, Tibet, p. 14. 

DORYANTHES EXCELSA, a lofty tree 
x^maryliis, the gigantic lily of the sea-coasts of 
Australia between Sydney and Botany Bay. It 
is a magnificent plant, -with a lofty flowering spike. 
The height of the fio'wering stem is from 10 to 20 
feet, bearing a terminal cluster, 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter, of crimson fiowei’vS. In the ])eautiful 
niawarra district it is found in the greatest per- 
fection, and attains its full magnitude and beauty 
about the mountain ranges. It is supposed that 
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DOEYM^ BIEDMOEEI. 


DO-SUTI. 


a useful flax could be made from the fibres of its 
leaves. It should be introduced into India,— <9. 
Bennett^ p. 340. 

DOEYMA BEEDMOEEL Blytk. A genus of 
the Geckotidse found in Mergui. 

DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste employed as 
executioners, to remove dead bodies, as village 
watchmen and messengers. In Bengal and Behar, 
the work of labourers is done by Bhui, Raj war, 
and other aboriginal tribes, but Chandal, Dosad, 
Hari, Bhumali, are names of other low-caste races ; 
the Bhuimal, in Bengal, being the lowest or sweeper 
class. The Dosad oi Behar used to make frequent 
predatory excursions into Lower Bengal. The 
Dosad men are of strong build, and as tall as the 
average Hindu; have coarse features, but with 
nothing of the Chinese or Negro about them. 
They have adopted the worship of the demon 
Eahu, who is supposed to cause eclipses by bis 
periodical attacks on the sun and moon, in revenge 

having had his head cut off by Vishnu. The 
Dosads not only adore him, but claim to be his 
descendants, — their upper class from Rahu and his 
wife, and their second class from Eahu and his 
wife’s maid-servant. In their mode of worshipping 
their founder, the faithful ascend ladders formed 
of sword-blades, so placed as to bring the sharp 
edge in contact with the foot as they ascend. 
The Dosads aspire to higher employment than the 
Ghasi and Dom. They serve as village watchmen, 
and sometimes as police and as court runners. 
They live freely, — Wilson; Dalton^ Ethnol. of 
Bengal^ p. 326 ; Campbell, p. 129. 

DOSALI, a caste who make leaf cups and leaf 
platters in India. 

DO-SHAHL Hind. A soil part clay and 
part sand ; soil of two kinds mingled, hence its 
name, Do-mat, or two earths. See Do. 

DO-SHALA. Hind., Pers. Double shawl, 
shawls being always worn double by the natives 
of India. The ordinary do-shala is a pair of 
shawls, made with the ‘kinara’ or border at 
different sides, so that one may be worn over the 
other for thickness as well as appearance, for 
then both sides show’^ as right sides. See Do. 

DOSHAM. See Polyandry. 

DOSIA POWDER. The Japanese, instead of 
enclosing corpses in cofGns of a length and breadth 
proportionate to the stature and bulk of the de- 
ceased, place the body in a box or tub, 3 feet high, 
2|- feet in diameter at the top, and 2 feet at the 
bottom. They produce this result by means of a 
powder called dosia, which they introduce into the 
ears, nostrils, and mouth of the deceased, after 
which the limbs all at once acquire astonishing 
flexibility. Mr. Titsingh remarks that in October 
1783, 'wben the cold was already pretty severe, a 
young Dutchman having died 'in the island of 
Desima, next morning one of the interpreters put 
a pinch of po'wder, resembling the famous dosia 
powder, into the earn, aiiotlier into the nostrils, 
and a third into the mouth, and in loss than 
twenty minutes the body recovered all its 
flexibility. He was assured that in difiieult 
labours, a cup of hot water, in which a little 
of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of white rag, has 
been infused, is administered to the patient. It 
has the appearance of sand, and when it is fully 
perfected for use, is as white as snow. It is ob- 
tained on the mounbiin of Kongosen or Kinbensen, 
in tho province of Yamatto, where there are many 


mines of gold and silver. The process by which 
it is prepared is the secret of the priests. Their 
knowledge is doubtless the result of accidental 
experience, for their acquaintance with chemistry is 
so slight that we may safely conclude they do not 
understand the rationale of its x)reparation. — • 
TitsingVs llliistrationsof Jcipmu j). 283 ; Arntrlam 
Expedition to Japan, p. 72 ; Ilodgsoirs KagasaU 

DOSILA, a cotton fabric with broad strij^e in 
blue and orange. 

DOSS, from Dasa, Sansk. A slave ; a sur- 
name of many Hindu races in India, as Jagga- 
damba Doss. " It has the same reference to t he. 
Hindu gods as the Abd or Gimhun of the present 
Arabs, slave to the Almighty, as Abtl-uI-Jvadar, 
Abd-Allah, vslave of the Almighty, slave of God. 
This name among Hindus is borne chitdly by men 
of the Banya caste, by Byragi fakirs, and occasion- 
ally by Kayastbs and fealunaiis. ,lt is usually 
coujiled witii the name of some deity, as Estvara 
Doss, Shib Doss, Narayan Doss, etc., to imply 
subjection to some special tutelary god. 

DOST ALI in 1732 became nawab of the 
Karnatic, in succession to his uncle, Saadat Allah. 
He gave one daughter to Chanda Sahib, and one 
to Murtuza Ali, and he appointed Chanda, Sahib 
to bo his diwan. His succession had been dislik<‘d 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk, who in 1730 incited tlu? Mali- 
rattas to invade xircot, «and Dost Ali met them at 
Ambur on the 20th May 1740, and fell in battle. 
— Ome. 

DOST MxmOMED KILVN was one of the 
younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, a Barakzai sirdar, 
slain by order of Shah Zaman at Kandahar in 1791h 
The mother of Dost Mahomed Khan w’as of a 
Juanshir family. He succeeded Shah Shuja as 
ruler in Afghanistan. After a youth and early 
manhood passed in strife with his brothers and 
the Saddozai family, in 1826 he became supreme 
at Kabul. His youth had been neglected ; but he 
now reformed, made a j^ublic acknowledgment of 
his past errors, taught himself to read and write, 
studied the Koran, abandoned the use of strong 
liquors, became scrupulously abstemious, plain in 
his attire, assiduous in his attention to business, 
urbane and courteous to all. He was a just rtilor. 
and was supreme at Kfibui until j)olitical ditiicuhius 
induced the Indian Govermnent, at the close of 
1838, to resolve on displacing him ami rexJacing 
the deposed king, Shah Shuja - ul - .Mulk. Ihis 
was done on 7tli August 1839, after a series of 
successes and severe reverses, in one of ^\hieh an 
entire brigade of British was destroyed by climate 
and the sword. It was the greatest dLstlter that 
ever befell the army of Inditi. He was driven from 
his throne by tho British in IKifl, wiu taken 
lU'Isoner to Calcutta, but was ultimately restoreiL 
He brought Kfibul and Kandahar under Ids rule ; 
when close on eighty years (i age, he wreatiMi 
Herat from Persian influence, and on the btfi June 
1863 he died, twelve days aftm- lie liar! taken flic 
city by storm. He left sixteen sons, who euniiiiiU’d 
for many years a civil war of suiavssicui.— JIfiss.adw 
Journey^ ili. p. 17. 

DO-bl TL Ilixn. A kimi of eoitrso while 
cotton cloth. The w’orils mean double thread. 
Do-suti, Tin-suti, Chur-siitiMiteruliy, twr^thwiid, 
three-thread, four-thread ; kinds vi cotton cicitlis. 
ICadee and Fiiruni are other MikIs. 

Do-tahi, a quilt choghain a wrapper or sheet. 
Bo-tara, a two-stringed iiiiisical Inslriinieiit. 



DOSWANIO. 


DOW. 



DOSW ANIO. Guj. A dealer in clotb, a pedlar 
of the Banya tribe. 

DOTI, a province of Nepal bordering on Kamaon. 
Diing is one of its subdivisions, and the Dung 
people are called Bunal. 

DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE of Ceylon, XTro- 
pcitis grandis. 

DOX'BLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of a pure 
gem cemented over a paste of same colour; or a 
paste of facetted crystal cemented over a pure 
gem. 

DOXJL. Hin 0. The ridge or small embank- 
ment dividing irrigated fields. Doiila or Daula, a 
boniidary. In many English games, as in barley- 
ijreuk, and occasionally in football, the limits are 
t he doilies, and the football is said to be denied. 

.1)0 UK, surrounded by the Waziri hills, and 
adjoining the western border of Bunnu, is the 
small valley of Dour, inhabited by a distinct race, 
and contaming about 8000 inhabitants. This 
valley originally belonged to the Dourani king- 
dom. It was, together with other outlying tracts, 
tonnally ceded to Ranjit Singh by the tripartite 
treaty of 1838; but afterwards, in 1847, the 
British relinquished ail claim to it on behalf of 
the Sikhs. The people of Dour more than once ex- 
])ressed a wish to come under British jurisdiction, 
but the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the amir’s representative 
urged that the valley once formed an integral 
portion of the Dourani empire, and that his high- 
ness^ now wished to take it, provided that the 
British did not claim any title. The Government 
replied that tlie British did not desire to assert 
any claim, nor to interfere with the amir, if he 
chose to reaniiex it to his kingdom. 

DOIJII or Daiir, Hikd,, in military life in India, 
h a sudden expedition against an enemy. 

DOEIL Ilixi). The slings attached to a bucket 
for irrigation. The more usual terms are juta 
jiiwi joti. 

D O r D A B . — ? A V illago watchman, 

Duri'iAXl, a name of the Abdali tribe, given 
to ilmm by Ainnad rihah, l^addt>y.ai, on his ascend- 
ing the throne in a.d. 1747, ho designating them 
ihir-i-Biitiran, Pearl of the World. They are 
also cmlletl Biilimani, from a district of which, the 
Tobfh -Maruf, they formerly came. The Dourani 
ari* an agrienlturai, but chietiy a pastoral race, who 
ti-rm tlieir summer ami winter ground Ailuk and , 
Kisidak. dwelling in their coarse black camlet 
tents, lulled Kishdi, the same with the Kara-iilli of 
the* Turks, ainl Siah-chadar of the Persians. The 
Ikmrani country is about 400 miles long, and, 
i'Xiapt in Ur? uorih-west, the general breadth is 
fn an 1 miks. It is bounded on the north , 

by fiR- Iku'opauiisau mouiitams, inhabited by the i 
Aimak ami Jlazara; on the west it has a sandy 
desert of varioii.s brea«lth, beyond which, on the 
Siiiitk-W’t'St, it has Seistan, and a desert which 
R^parates it frmii Bahiehisian ; its southern bound- 
ary is by Shorawak and the hills of Ivhajah 

Xumiih wdiich separate it from the Tarin and Kaka; 
and oii the east it 1ms no natural boundary, but 
johiH to the huitls of the Ghilzai, into which the 
valley of Urgliessan, part of the Dourani territory, 
ritiiH*lbr a eonsideriible extent The number of 
Douniiil trilies are nine, — Make, Khugiant, 
liariik/ 4 ti, Ik^palziii, Aliko/ai, Achakzai, Niirzai, 
AliZiii, and lUiakzal Tlie I'opal/.ai arc the 
la I tt person, the Doiumni are stout and well- 
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made, many of them being above the standard of 
the Indo-Germanic races of Europe. Some have 
round and plump faces. With others the counte- 
nance is strongly marked, and with most the cheek- 
bones are prominent. When a family is by itself, 
the men and women eat together; few restraints 
are put upon the female, and her infiiience is con- 
siderable. The Dourani tribes, all but the Achak- 
zai, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Sunni sect. Their national dance, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening, with 
songs and tales to accompany it. They are fond 
of tales, and fond of the chase. The Dourani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a powerful 
love of country ; the Dourani is rarely a merchant 
or adventurer. They are hospitable and brave, 
and are the most important of the Afghan tribes. 

DOW, ALEXANDER, translated and published 
Eerishta’s History of the Mahomedans of Asia. 

DOW, a vesseP employed in the trade between 
the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
Persia, and the W. coasts of India, in Gutch, 
Gujerat, and Malabar. They were also used in 
the Persian Gulf for the purpose of war and 
piracy. They are always manned by Arabs. The 
Arab dow is of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
measurement ; grab-built, with 10 or 12 ports ; 
about 85 feet long from stem to stern, 20| feet 
broad, and 11 J feet deep. These vessels have a 
great rise of floor, are calculated for sailing with 
small cargoes, and are fully prepared, by internal 
equipment, for defence, with decks, hatchways, 
ports, poop-deck, etc., like a vessel of war ; many 
of them are sheathed, on 2^ inch plank bottoms, 
with one-inch board, and a preparation of chunaiu 
: and oil, which is called galgal, put between the 
planks and sheathing-board, causing the vessel to 
be very dry and durable, and preventing the 
worm from attacking the bottom. The worm is 
one of the greatest enemies in India to timber in 
the water, while the white ant is as much so out 
of it. On the outside of the sheathing-board 
there is a coat of whitewash, made from the same 
articles as that between the sheathing and planks ; 
•which coat is renewed every season they put to 
sea. These vessels have generally one mast, and 
a lateen sail ; the yard is the length of the vessel 
aloft, and the mast raking forward, for the 
■ purpose of keeping this ponderous weight clear 
in raising and lowering. The tack of the sail is 
brought to the stern-head, and sheets aft in the 
usual way ; the halyards lead to the taffrail, 
having a pendent and treble purchase - block, 
which becomes the backstay, to support the mast 
when the sail is set; this, with three pairs of 
shrouds, completes the rigging, which is very 
simple, the whole being of coir rope. Several of 
these vessels were fitted as brigs after their 
arrival in Arabia, and armed by the Arabs for 
cruising in the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf, as 
piratical vessels ; they are also the class of vessels 
of which Tipu Sultan's fieet at Ilonore consisted. 
IV hen armed, they were too powerful for the 
, Bombay marine brigs, when weak and xinsup- 
; ported. The large dows make generally one 
voyage in the season to the southward of Arabia. 

I taking advantage of the N.E. monsoon, and the 
I S.W. to:xeturn with an exchange cargo. Tiiey 
j generally bring dates, fruit, preserves, Sliiraz -wine, 

I and horses, and take back rice, cuir. canvas, ^cocoa- 
• nuts, oil, timber, dammer, etc., various articles of 
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tra<k‘ of tilt* weste 
ill tiiosc vessek; 
goutlieriiaiwt port , 

Rf^iiibay ; but ail the trade to Bengal is 
!)y which are called country traders, 
tie'. Gulf of Persia and Arabia. 
usually niwgate their shijjs to^Bengal^ 
safety,. and with .d.* ' " 

DOWLAISIJWARAM, 

Jiaiamuorliy taluk of the Godavery district, m 

bit ofp til® J Si^ Ti’, firirl 

Inliabitunts. 

DOWLAT. AfLVB. Wealth, prosperity. U 
o-dowkit ziadah, I^lay your days and your pro- 
sp^srity be prolonged. Dowlah, a staii, a king- 
dom. The fifth title amongst Indian Mahoinedans, 
its Buraj - ucl - Dowlah, Rashid - ud - Dowlah. In 
Southern Arabia, a dowlah k a ^governor ^ of 
province, equivaA.... — T„P„LL 'kP -! 

Doulat - 111 - AHyah - al -Usmaniyah, the Othoman 
Government. 

DGWLATABAl), in lat. 19" 57' N , ^ 

14' E,, in the Dekhan, 9 nnles K.W. of Aurap 
abad. Mean height of the village, 1721 feet, 
fortre^, which was 
or Deogiri, consists of a 

rock, the base of whicli is scarped to a height of ; bride 
120 feet from the ground. 

part is reached by means of an opening at the | to prevent divorce, -w 
base of the scarp, wdiich gives admission into a j known. 
low narrow passage, hewui out of the solid stone 

and opening into a large chamber or vault that , tlie marriage ceremony. 

Ji?is been excavated in the interior of the hill. I i ’ . ’ ’ 

,1’roin. this vault a vamp or gallery, gradually This the aMaliomedan wife often does, sometimes 
sloping upwards, and also excavated in the solid at the point of death, in order to prevent lier 
rock, winds round the interior. It has a height children claiming it from their father, 
and breadth of 12 feet, and terminates above in a With Hindus, the practice as to money gifts at 
recess on the top of the rock about 20 feet square, marriage varies. With some races the bride- 
At the b^e of the rock is a ditch, which is crossed groom pays money or cattle for his bride ; others 
only at one place, and by a causeway on which receive a dowry with the bride. Menu (Institutes, 
only two men abreast can -walk, and defended on iii. 51, and ix. 93) mentions both customs. In 
the side next tlie rock by a battlemented building. tlieN.W. Provinces, among the agricultural races, 
Outside the ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its the bride’s father gives a dowry with his daughter, 
positioji is commanding, and it luis from the most It is the poverty originating from this w^hich led 
ancient times been a stronghold of the rulers in the Rajputs to mur& their infant daughters. — 
that part of India. It was the capital of Ram l^lliuf. 

Deo, a prince of so great power that the Maliome- DOWSOIsf, JOHN, M.R.A.S., author of a 
dans looked on him as king of the Dekhan. Ala- classical dictionary of Hindu mythology ; editor 
ud-Din, nephew anti general of the emperor Firoz, of the posthumous papers of Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
in 1294 swept across the Nerbadda with an army K.O.B., which the latter had begun under the title 
of 8()00 men, and presented himself before Deoghur, of The History of India as told by its own 
which he captured. He entered into negotiations Historians. It reached eight volumes, and occupied 
with the raja, and, besides money and jewels, eleven years — 1867 to 1877. 
obtained the cession of Ellichpur and its depend- DOWYAT. Burji. A timber tree ; maximum 
encics, and the raja was further to pay tribute girth 3 cubits, maximum length 18 feet. Found 
annually. On his return, he was met by his uncle abundant, but always inland, all over the country, 
Firoz, whom he assassinated, as he was being patted at Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui. When seasoned, 
by him on the cheek, Kamala Devi was the wife floats in water. It has a soft, bad wood, useless 
of the raja of Gujerat, and was celebrated as the except for elephant bells, 
flower of India. On the fall of Nerwalla, the DO-ZANOO BYTHNA. Hind. To kneel on 
capital of Gujerat, her husband became a fugitive, both knees. 

and Kamala Devi was taken prisoner and carried DOZUK. Hind. Hell ; the seven hells, 

to Ala-ud-Din’s haram, and, attracted by her DRAC-ENA, a genus of plants belonging to the 

beauty, wit, and accomplishments, he made her Liliacese, known as the dragon trees. Several 
his queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage species, mostly shrubs, grow in the East Indies, 
Fathan in his moodiest hours, and influenced him China, Madagascar, the Archipelago, Bourbon 
to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her the coast of Africa, and Canary Islands. One 
daughter, Dewala Devi, had escaped with her mentioned by Sir G. Staunton had a diameter of 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled that 12 feet at 10 feet from the ground. The singular 


extending from Allipey, the | not acce])t a Maliratta,, even though a prince, 
on the coast of Malabar, up to i Kamala Devi, however, having expressed to Ala- 
‘ ■ carried on j iid-Din a wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala-- 

' , from I ud-Din sent a strong army, under a general, to 

Arabia. The Arabs i bring Dewala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity 

1 in perfect her father accepted the ^Mahratta prince, and sent 

;reat skill— iidyc off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, but 

, a small town in the the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden seized 

^ carried to Dehli, when Khizr Khan, the son 
N., long. 81" 48' 55" E., and 7252 of Ala-ud-Din, married her. Their union w\as 

very happy, and the poet Khusru praised them, 
'mr- In five yeara from the death of Ala-ud-Din, the 
throne of Dehli was filled by Kafur, a converted 
Hindu, who filled the capital with Hindu troops, 
put out Khizr Khan’s eyes, put to death all the 

1 of Ala-ud-Din’s family, and transferred 

a Dewala Devi to his own zenana. — Wilson; Brigejs^ 
^alent to the Turkisir title of Pasha. The Nizam. 

DOWRY, the mahr, dota, and jahaz of the 
Mahomedans. According to the law of Moses, 

, long. 75" Exodus xxii. 16, Deuteronomy xxii. 29, 1 Samuel 
" ‘ xviiL 25, Hosca iii. 2, the dowry of Hebrew women 

Its : was from thirty to fifty shekels. In Arabia and 
first known as Deoghur i in Egypt, the mahr of the Maliomedan woman is 
conical greenstone ' a sum commensurate with the bridegroom and 
' ‘ J " ‘ ' ’s condition in life. In India it is usually an 

The upper conical ideal amount, fabulously large, the object being 
■ ■ ’* bich in India U almost un- 

The dowry of the Mahomedans is the gift 
of the bridegroom to the bride agreed to during 
/.It is her own money, and 
must be paid unless she waive her claim to it. 


survivors 


DRAGiEXA ATRO-PUKPUREA. 


DRiVGON’S BLOOD. 




red - leaved Chinese iron - wood, a species of 
Dracaena, is chiefly noticeable for its long red 
leaves. P, draco is the indigenous dragon tree 
of Protava in Teneriffe. It affords a similar 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree at 
Teneriffe measured 17 feet in diameter. It was 
known to be a very ancient tree in 1406, and was 
destroyed by a gale in 1867.~/toa;&. ; Williams' 
Mid. Kingd. •p:279 • O'Sh. \ 

DRAGiBNA JtTEO-PURPUEEA. Itoxb. 

Kwon len net, , . Burm. | Kwon len phyoo, , Burm. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, re- 
sembling small areca palms, are seen in Burmese 
compounds, but the most common is this one, with 
dark purple leaves.— Ma,sow. 

DRAG J3NA TERMIN APIS. Willde. A native 
of China, the Eastern Archipelago, and Pacific, 
where its root is called Ti ; is considered valuable 
in dysentery and diarrhoea. The plant is a signal 
of truth and of peace in the Eastern Archipelago. 
A sweetish juice is expressed from its roots, and 
afterwards reduced by evaporation to a sugar. 
M. Gandichaud mentions that in the Sandwich 
Islands generally an intoxicating drink is prepared 
from this root, to which the name Ava is often 
applied, as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper methysticum. The root is employed as food 
in the Fiji Islands; it -weighs from 10 to 40 pounds. 

.DRACO, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamidse - 

Draco fimbriatus, KuMt Penang, Sumatra. 

D. tseniopterus, Gwith^ Tenasserim. 

D. volaris, Aim., Singai^ore. 

D. maculatiis, (r?Yty, Malacca, Tenasserim. 

D. Dussnmieri, D. and B., Madras. 

* DRAGOGEPHALUM CANARIENSE, 
balm of Gilead, has pretty blue flowers, 
scent only lies in the leaves, and the plant seldom 
exceeds 18 inches in height. Other species have 
large splendid blue flowers. D. Royleanum yields 
Tiikhm-Balungu of Bombay, and is largely culti- 
vated for medicinal purposes. — Riddell. 

DRAGONTIUM POLYPHYLLDM. L. 
Janglikandi, . . DUKH. 1 Kat karne, . . . T.Ui. 
Purple-stalked dragon. | Adavi kandi, . . Tel. 

Grows in the Konkans, on the western coast of 
India, at Bombay, and in Japan. Its root, after 
having, undergone certain preparations to subdue 
its acrimony, is supposed to possess anti-spas- 
modic qualities, and is considered valuable in 
asthmatic affections, given to the quantity of 12 
or 15 grains in the course of the day. It is also 
in native use in haemorrhoids. In the dry con- 
dition ill which it occurs in the bazars, it has, 
though faint, a smell not unlike that of musk.— 

Mat. Med. p- 78. 

DRAGOMAN. Turk. An interpreter; a dialectal 
change of the Arabic word, Tarjnman, a trans- 
lator. Since the 7 th century B.O., from the time 
of Psaminetichus i., this as a distinct class has 
existed in Egypt, and is mentioned by Herodotus. 

DRAGON. Dragons are supposed by the 
Chinese to inhabit tlie four oceans, Touquin Gulf, 
i Uiina Sea, Eastern Sea, and Yellow Sea ; and in 
A.D. 1725, the emperor Yung Ghing, in the second 
year of his reign, conferred titles and other 
honours upon the four dragons, Hin Yan, Clung 
Hung, Shung Tai, and Tchu Ming. 

DRAGON BOATS of Gliina are long and 
narrow, capable of holding forty to eighty men. 

* They are employed by the Chinese in their boat 


the 

The 


races and rowing matches, in the festival of -the 
fifth day of the fifth month, usually falling in 
June, and seemingly relating to the summer 
solstice. During this festival, three-cornered 
dumplings of glutinous rice are eaten. They are 
wrapped up in the large, long leaves of the phrag- 
mites i*eeds 

DRAGON CANE, a kind of rattan, strong, 
springy, and much valued. They occur both light 
and dark coloured. A variety with a soft bark 
is called Manilla dragon cane. — Seeman. 

DRAGON FLY of Ceylon, Eiiphea splondeus. 
See Insects. 

DRAGON RIVER, or Kew-lung-keang, takes 
its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers of Se-fan, 
lat. 27° 20' N. It is at first named Lan-tsan ; but 
towards the south, and before it enters the Laos 
country, it is called Kew-lung-keang, or Nine 
Dragon River. In Chinese territory it runs a 
long distance through a magnificent valley. In 
lat. 16° N. it bends more to the west, and enters 
Cambodia, having previously been augmented by 
a large tributary. It then drains the whole 
length of that country, and falls by three em- 
bouchures into the sea, in about lat. 9° 34' N, 
In many places the river is very deep ; at others 
there are rocks, sandbanks, and shallows, which 
obstruct navigation. The river runs through 
Yn-nam, and there are cities upon it. In Laos 
villages adorn its banks, and in Cambodia the 
principal population is near it. It traverses 
eighteen degrees of latitude ; it forms at its mouths 
an’ alluvial deposit second only to the Yang-tze- 
kiang or Hoang-ho . — Royal Geog. Sac. Joiirn. 
xxxiii. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. 
Dam-ul-akhwain, . Arab. 
Eli-lin-kieli, ... Chiisi. 
Hiueh-kieh, Chu-kieh, „ 
Lung-sin-liiaiiig, . „ 

Indarume, . . . Dukh. 

Sang-dragon, . . Fr. 

Brachenbluth, . . Ger. 
The dragon’s blood 


Hiraduckhuu, GUJ.3H1ND. 
Sanguis draconis, . Lat. 
Jarnang, . . . Malay. 
Khun-u-lavan, . . Pers. 
Catgamuruga-rakta, Sans. 

I Kandamiirga rattam, TA:sr, 
Khadga-mriigam iietru,TE, 
gum-resins of commerce 


are obtained from several plants. The fourth 
Chinese name means dragon’s spittle gum-reain. 
As sold in China, it is the product of two plants, 
probably the Pterocarpus draco, the other the 
Calamus draco. Pterocarpus draco wood when 
first cut presents no marks of redness, but in a 
little time red drops begin to exude from the 
wood. In about ten minutes they become hard 
and clear, and are collected. All the dragon’s blood 
obtained, now, in the market is said to be from 
several species of Calamus, C. petrseus {Lour.)., C. 
rudentum (Xottn), C. vems (Iow?\), and C- draco 
{Willd.)., natives of Hindustan, Cochin-China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo, and Sumatra; but Linnseus 
reckoned the last three mere varieties of the C. 
rotang {Linn.). Its ripe fruits are covered with a 
reddish-brown dry resinous granular matter, which 
is obtained by beating or thrashing the fruit in 
little baskets. Within the Archipelago, the prin- 
;ipal place of production is Jambi, on the N.E 
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side of Sumatra. The plant is not cultivated. 
The collectors are the ^vild Kubu, who dispose 
of it to the Malays at a price not much exceed- 
ing a shilling a pound. The best kind imported 
into Europe in reeds is manipulated by the 
Chinese, The canes of the male plant used in 
former times to be exported to Batavia, and 
very pirobably formed the Hriie Jainbees,’ com- 




DRAGON’S BONES, 
in the Spectator the most Mnon- to “ qu^t o* 

t^oThw h(V'n n’innvod. The third, iitxl most of effeminate sq>Ponrauce, who have been 
inlemor seems to "be the refuse of the last process, from infanoy to speak m a high-pitched, melodious 
Ft !» wrham doubtful whether it is ever procured tone of voice. The actresses of Tan] or . 

Taut by tcisioiis. Quantities of thi.s their headquarters at Ammanpettah, in the same 
dZ arc LnuallJ sent from Bhnjer Massing in district, ^ley frequently play a heroic part on 
u7ra. rto J^ingaporo and Batavia, and thonco to , the stage, by personating kings nshis, and hera Ms 
Sa where Ms much prized. In Europe it is especially in a popular historical play called 
a coBStitacBt of some tooth-powders an€l tiiictiires, Markaiidan’s Nadagam. Botti men and women ■ 
blit is cMefiv used for coloixring spirit and tiirpeii- sometimes assume strange and objectless cliarac- 
tine vaniisher It is found in the market oitlier tens, to the infinite gratification of their patrons, 
fn Sri or in Lge and impure masses com- About the year 1870, in Madras and Bomtey 
nosed of several tears. ^ That which is good is of dramas were largely acted, and attracted 
Sht Son when powdered, and if held up lii the Tamil drama, anything like the scientific 
to the light in masses, is somi-traiisparent. It is divisions of tragedy and comedy, and the nieii 
ofteu'alulterated with other guiiis._ It is sent to | dassificatious whichobtam among more advanced 


inferior, seems to be tko refuse of iiic last process, 
ft k mtlmm doubtful whether it is ever procured 
from tlie plant by incisions. Quantities ot this 
drug ate aniiually sent from Banjer I^fassing in 
Borneo to Singapore and Batam, and thence to 
C!hina, where it is much prized. In Europe it is 
a constituent of some tooth-powdcrs^ancl tinctiiitis. 


oiten aaiiiwniteu vviiiu ubuui iiio 

the Chinese market in reeds, at 15 to Bo dollars ! nations, is nowhere to be seen. /Noi have ^thc 
per pikid, principally in native vessels. The price Hindus been more careful m dividing a play into 
r(fr,^’?IrieVfroL 80 to 100 dollars a pikul, ! acts and scenes, or in portioning out a piece 


per pikul, principally in mitivc vessels. Ihe price 
in China vaiies from to Idd dollars a pikul, 
alter purifying and reiining. — Faulkiter; Morri- 
Wii; Manden^s Siunatm^ p. 159; Craw/in'd • 
Smmm on Palni% 

BBAGOH'S BONES, the Liing-kuh of the 
Chinese, is fossil ivory. Dragon’s teeth arc the 


among diifcrcnt actors. 

The best of the ancient Sanskrit dramas have 
been translated into Tamil and other languages. 
Portions of these arc sometimes acted at weddings. 
When a nautch is given, a drama is occasionally 


Lung-chi of tho Chinese. Dragon’s teeth and performed. Generally, however, m the south ot 
dragon’s bones, in use in Chinese medicine, are the India, the drama is humble as to its attendants 
foMl teeth and bones of various extinct mammalia ' owing, perhaps, to the extraordinary tondness ot 
of the tertiary series of rocks, such as those of the tlio people for the splendid processions, and night 
Rhinoceros triohorhinus, also those of a mastodon, festivals of temples, and their ceremonies, the 
an elephant, a horse, two species of hippotherimii, j Toy Cart was written in Sanskrit about the com- 
a species of stag, and the teeth of a large cami- ineucement of the Christian era. In it the king 
vorous animal. The fossil teeth of the Btogodon is dethroned for tyranny, by a cowherd. In the 
ffi rjApPiiR Oweih are likewise so called; as are also Cttara Kama Gliaritya, the great inoiiaicti Kama 
the horns of the Ohalicotherium Sinense, *S?x?/n/foe, is compelled by the clamours 01 ins people to 
the teeth 0! Hyla Sinensis, the mote of mas- banish his beloved qiieem iho rp ot tiie 
todons, elephants, sheep, stags, and teeth of two Burmese is tlieir favourite dramatic chsplay, and 
species of hippotherium. festival is deemed complete without a perform- 

DRAMA* Mahomedan countnes have never ance of this kind; the entire race are passion- 
cultivated the drama, if we except the passion ately fond of them. _ The puppet-shows oi* 
play of Hasan and Husain in Persia and .Bombay, | marionettes, however, is their legitimate liigli art 
which is rather a religious coinnicmoration than a i drama. The figures are '2 to 5 feet high, and 
drama pro])iT. The older Semitic literature contains j tiiey arc cleverly moved on a bamboo platform, 
210 dramatic piece.? at all. BTtii Hindus, and with ! — animals, shi|)s, supernatural beings ; and tno 
the Biuldliists of .Burma and China, the drama | dialogue i.s in polished language. Aor/a-.v, p. -loi ; 
has formed a branch of literature, ami tlie per- | Imp. Oaz. : Warl^ iv. 

formances have been an amusement to tho people i ])RAPE.B, Coloxel, a .British officer, who 
from the most ancient times. In 1877, 102 | entered into a literary contest with Junius. He 
dramas were published in India; and there •were I conquered Manilla, and in 1758 joined Colonel 


196 works of fiction and 697 xvorks of poetry. 
The dramas of the Hindus intermingle various 
dialects, as also prose and verse. 


Lawrence in the Ivarnatic, and gave able assist- 
ance at the battle of Wandiwash. 

D.RAPER, Mrs. ELIZABETH, the Eliza of 


The dramatic performances in South India Sterne, was born at Anjengo. She was married 


possess many interesting features which would bo 
creditable to the actors of any nation. The 
histrionic art is extensively practised, but so 
seldom receives substantial encouragement from 
the purses of its admirers, it is matter for astonish- 
ment that it should have made any progress at all. 
The graceful modulations of voice, expression of 
coun-fenance, propriety of gesture, — not to speak 
of the grotesque dress, and the peculiar music of 
the performers, — rivet a stranger’s attention. 

Like every other trade or profession in India, 


to Mr. Draper, one of the E. 1. Company’s Council 
at Surat. Her monument of marble is in a 
Bristol church. 

DBAS, a district of Ladakh. Ka.rgi], a little 
fort, is situate near the junction of the Zakut 
and Kartse, which flow into the Eras a short 
way to the north of Kargil. In the upper 
part of its valley, the sides are marked by 
descending glaciers and beds of snow. The 


the performers,-— rivet a stranger’s attention. Dras people in general are very ugly ; their dress 
Like every other trade or profession in India, consists of a round pork-pie cap of black material, 
acting is confined to one particular caste, though ; fitting close to the head, a thick woollen gown 
itgometimeshappens that outsiders join a dramatic ' reaching midway beyond their knees, with their 
corps, which has no settled abode, but strolls legs wrapped in bandages of cloth ; and boots, 
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reaching above the ankles, of the same material, 
with micler-surfaces covered with leather. The 
females muffle up in piles of clothing; and both 
sexes frequently clothe themselves in sheep and 
goat skins, with the woolly side inwards. 
DRASHTI DOSHAM. Sansk. Evil eye. 

BE AUPAD I was , , the .. daughter of. , Dr upada, 
king of Panchala. She was put forward by her 
father as the lady of the swayamvara, or tourna- 
ment. ^ Famed for her beauty, many rajas and 
chieftains attended her swayamvara, where she 
promised to accept the competitor who should on 
the first attempt shoot an arrow through the 
revolving chakra, and hit the eye of the golden 
fish beyond. Kama wished to try, but Draupadi 
declared she would not wed with a charioteer’s 
son. Sisupala, raja of Ohedi, and Jarasandha, 
raja of Magadha, both tried the bow, and failed ; 
but Arjima, one of the Pandava princes, bent the 
bow, and hit the mark, and Draupadi threw the 
garland around his neck, and accepted the five 
brothers as her husbands. Yudishtra was a 
gambler, and staked and lost the throne of Indra 
to Duryodhana ; to recover it, he hazarded the 
beautiful Draupadi. By the loaded dice of his 
foe, she became the goli of the Kaurava chief, 
and underwent great hardships till the destruction 
of the Kaurava. Duhsasaua, one of tlie Kaurava 
princes, dragged her by the hair into the public 
court ; Bhima vowed to kill him for the insult, 
and drink his blood, and he fulfilled bis vow. 

Draupadi, as the polyandric wife of the Pandava 
princes, is the heroine of the Mahabharata. Yud- 
isbtra and Draupadi have been deified, and 
their feast is named the procession of fire, because 
in Hindu legend she is fabled to have passed 
every year from one of her five husbands to 
another, after a solemn purification by that 
element. In the Bhasha language, her name is 
written Dropti. In the drama of the Enchanted 
Fruit, when Draupadi and her five husbands 
entered the garden, Arjuiia, with an arrow, 
brought down the fruits, — 

‘ Light-pinioned gales, to charm the sense, 

Their odorif’rous breath dispense : 

From Bela’s pearl’d or pointed bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume. 

There, honey-scented Singarlnir, 

And J'uhy like a rising star, 
strong Ohempa, darted ly Oamdevv, 

And Mnisery of paler hue, 

Cayora which the Ranies wear 
In tangles of their silken hair, 

Hound Babul flow’rs, and C4ul-acliein, 

Dyed like the shell of Beauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy, pride of plains, 

"With Sewty, small unblushing rose, 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed tiara bright, 

Paint the foesli branches with delight.’ 

— IL of I. ; Sir Tl '. ./bwe.s*, xiii. p. 217. 

DILW'EK. The Bombay group consists of 
fifteen or twenty islands in all, viz. the island of 
Bassein, about 30 miles to the northward of that 
which gives the cluster its name ; Dravee and 
Yersova, just off the shore of Salsette ; Salsette, 
by much the largest of them all ; Trombay, con- 
spicuous fur the nioiintaiu called Neat’s Tongue, 
which attains the altitude of 1000 feet ; Bombay 
itself, united on the northward to Trom1)ay and 
Salsette, as these are united to each other by 
bridges and embankments, and to the south'ward, 


j Old Woman’s Island ; Colaba ; and Henery and 
’ Kenery ; with little rocks and islets of lesser note 
and name. 

DEAYIDA, a class of the Brahmanical tribes 
called the five Dravir, comprehending all those of 
the Peninsula, or Dravira, Karnata, Telinga, Guje- 
rata, and Mahratta. 

DEAYIDIAN, a term which Dr. Caldwell 
applied to the peoples and to the vernacular 
tongues of the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Southern India. Dravida is used in Sanskrit 
Brahmanical writings as an ethnological and 
philological term. Menu mentions the inhabitants, 
the Dravida, as out-castes and barbarians, Le, not 
in communion with Brahmans. In the Brihat 
Sanhita of Yaraha Mihira, a.d. 404, Dravida is 
described as divided into Ghola, Pandya, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Kalinga, and Andhra. Philologists 
identify the words Arava, Dravida, and Tamil, 
and identify these with the Peutingerian tables, 
and the Limyrice of Ptolemy. The eastern and 
southern parts of the Peninsula of India, from the 
Yindhya mountains and the river Nerbadda to 
Cape Comorin, appear to have been peopled from 
the earliest period by different branches of one 
and the same race, speaking different dialects of 
one and the same language; and scattered offshoots 
from the same stem are to bo traced still further 
to the north and to the west, as far as the Raj- 
mahal hills and the mountain fastnesses of Baluch- 
istan. Their line of route to their present sites, 
and the time of their advent, are alike unknown. 
They are generally supposed to have streamed 
thi'ough the passes of the Himalaya, and also 
from the "west side of the Indus. 

Fergiissoii, however (Ind. and E. Arch. p. 12), 
says if they came into India in historical times, it 
wms not from Central Asia, but from Babylonia, 
or some such southern region of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Mr. Logan is of opinion that a Negroid 
race once occupied S. India ; and Professor Huxley 
has expressed the opinion (J. Eth. Soc. 1869) that 
the Dravidian, Tamilar, and the xVustralian are the 
same race. 

Researches into the families of language to 
wdiich the spoken dialects belong, and the existing 
physical peculiarities of the several races, permit 
the belief tliat India and the island parts of 
South-Eastern Asia w^ere peopled long prior to 
liistoric times, and that a succession of races, or of 
! branches of the same human family, have entered 
' India, and in some instances become amalgamated 
with or been dispersed amongst the prior occu- 
pants, or have pushed them further on into less 
peopled or less fertile districts, or amid forest 
and mountain tracts. In India proper, from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, even yet, every 
village and every hamlet have small bodies of 
predial slaves, who, though possessing certain 
minor agricultural and civil rights, are not 
allowed to purchase lands, are compelled to 
reside outside the village walls, and are pre- 
vented quitting the locality, for they furnish the 
only free labour available for the work of the 
field. On this point Chevalier Bunsen mentions 
(Report, Brit. Association, 1847) that throughout 
Asia, the tw^o great nations, who once centred 
the one in the Altai and the }pasture land towards 
the Himalaya, the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the subdued 
or primary elemeiat, as the subdued substratum 
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of fniiikii civilisation, and that the •aboriginal | the seaboard somewhat to the north by about 
lanS'« of Mia, kich attained their fulP — -.nn -ru„ .n.d 


developoxnit ia tlie Dekisau dialects, belong to 

that stock. 1 n 

Professor Rask of Copenhagen, ami Dr. Cald- 
well have given the opinion that the Dravidian 
iangiiages are to he affiliated to the Scythian, i 
Turanian, or Altaic group of tongues. The < 
Turkinb. Finijish, Hungarian, and Japanese 
languages, though in many particular distinctly 
Turanian, have become still more inflexional than 
tiie Dravidian. 

A general name for all these peoples has not 
been fixed upon. In India they have been called 
the Mongoloid, pre- Aryan, non- Aryan, Tanmlian, 
Turanian, and Scythian. ' Several of them in 
India are highly civilised, with cultivated lan- 
guages ; others, ’'though without a literature, and 
even predatory, form large nationalities ; while 
there are many broken tribes, dis})ersed, homeless 
wan<lerer 3 , or dwelling in forests. In Southern 
India the Mongoloid races are in twogreat branches, 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian ; and their number 
has been estimated at 48,070,000, of whom the 
illiterate ]^hiir, Meena, Kol, Bhil, Santal, and 
(iond constitute 12,000,000. The Dravidian 
section speak the Tamil, Telugu, Panarese, 
Kodaga, Malealam, Tuln, which are cultivated 
tongues, and tlie other branches in the south 
speaking uncultivated Dravidian languages are the 
Kurumbar, Biidaga, Irular, Toda, Kota, Male- 
Arisar, Ramusi, (iond, Khand, Khond, or Ku; 
whfie the branches in the Central Froyinces, 
Ohutia Nagpur, and Bengal, are the Oraon, 
Gadaba, Ilajmahali, iihuiya, Bhuinhar, Binjhia 
or Binjhwar, Kaur or Kaurava or Kaurai or 
Kaj Kaur, the KochTj, Rautia, Sabar or Savara, 
and Yerkala. Of these uncivilised branches, the 
Kurumbar and Irukr speak Tamil, the Badaga, 
Kota, and Toda liavo dialects of Canarese, the 
Male-Ariaar use Malealam, and the Eamusi Yer- 
kala have the Telugu. 

The people of the coasts of Ceylon are Dravi- 
diau of the Tamil stock. Those of Kandy, with 
their habits of polyandry, would seem to be allied 
to the people of Coorg, an<l Ceylon has a few 
wild races, the Gahaleya, Rhodia, and Yeddab, 
in the forests and unfrequented parts. 

Jn the Peninsula of India, where the Tamil 
is ^spokeu in the extreme south-east by about ten 
millions of souls, the Tamil - speaking people 
are, generally speaking, a dark - coloured and 
.short - statured race, energetic, fiery, quarrel- 
some, but not vindictive. Most of them have 
embraced Brahmanism, but largely mixed with a 
devil and hero worship, and the •worship of the local 
deities called Amman. lYhere the Telugu is 
spoken by about 15 millions of people, on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula, the people are a 
taller and fairer race than the Tamil, many of 
the more northern of them being equal in stature 
to the Aryan Hindus of the north. They are 
more Brahmanical than the Tamilians, and are as 
energetic as the latter, though less restless. The 
people who speak Canarese are about five millions 
in number, chiefly in the centre of the Peninsula ; 
they are a tall and singularly graceful, dark, 
almost black race, with whom something akin 
to polyandry is very prevalent. The Malealam 
language in the south-west of the Peninsula is 
spoken by about millions, and the Tidu, on 
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150,000. The people of Coorg and Mysore speak 
a Canarese dialect; and on the Neilgherry Hills 
are the Kota, the Toda, the Budaga, the Irular, 
and other small tribes. In the interior of the 
Peninsula are Goiicl tribes, and the Khand, 
Kund, or Ku, also Dravidian, wdio are estimated 
at half a million of souls, and the Bhilsare of 
Kandesh and the Kerbadda, and Rajputana. 

Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even human 
sacrifices. They are, howmver, superior to^ the 
Aryan Hindus in freedom from disqualifying 
prejudices, but inferior to them in learning, and 
all its train of appliances. 

Of the broken tribes, the Mhar, Dher, Madera, 
Holaru, Toty, and Pariah are labourers and village 
servants ; the Mang, Chakili, and Madaga are 
leather-w'orkers ; the homeless Korawa, Yerkala, 
Bhatii, Domar, are mat-makers, fowlers, and 
athletes; the hillrnen, Kotah, Toda, Irular, 
Kurumbar, Kadar, Clhenchwar, ^ Male-Arisar, 
Saora, Khand, Gond, Juaiiga, are in the moun- 
tains and forests and hilly country from the 
western and southern borders of Bengal, Behar, 
and Benares, to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Western Ghats inland to the Bay of Bengal. 

Of all the Dravidian tongues, no two are so 
nearly related to each other as to be mutually 
intelligible to the people who speak them, except 
in the simplest and most direct manner. In the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues, Sanskrit words are 
not at all, or but very rarely, employed. Tamil 
was the earliest developed of all the Dravidian 
idioms, is the most copious, and contains the . 
largest portioii of indubitably ancient forms. It 
includes two dialects, the classical and colloquial, 
the ancient and the modern, called respectively 
the Slien Tamil and the Kodim Tamil, which so 
widely differ, that they may almost be regarded 
as different languages. The Tamil race is the 
least scrupulous or superstitious, and the most 
enterprising and persevering of Hindus, They 
swarm wherever money is to be made, or wher- 
ever a more apathetic or a znore aristocratic 
people is waiting to be poshed aside. The majority 
of the Hindus found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore, 
and other places in the east, where they are 
known as Klings, are Tarailar. All throughout 
Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plantation .s 
areTaniilar; the majority of the money-making 
classes even in Colombo are Tamilians ; and ere 
long the Tamilians will have excluded the Sin- 
ghalese from almost every office of profit and 
trust in their own island. The majority of tiiC 
domestic servants and of the camp followers in 
the Madras Presidency are Tamilians ; and the 
coolies who emigrate to the Mauritius and tlie 
West India Islands were largely Tamil Includ- 
ing the Tamil people who are residing in the 
military cantonments and distant colonies, and 
those in Mysore, south Travancore, northern 
Ceylon, and excluding all Maliomedan, Teling, 
and Brahman residents of the Tamil country, wdio 
amount to at least ten per cent, of the whole 
population, the people who speak the Tamil 
language were estimated by Dr. Caldwell at about 
10 millions. 

Tamil was the language of three ancimt 
dynasties of whom we have record,— .the Ghola 
of Tanjore and Oombaconum, who wci’c settled 
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on or near tlie Cauvery and Colerun mers, and 
who, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
Ooromandel or Cholamandel coast ; the Pandya, 
Tvhose capital is now occupied by the inhabitants 
of Madura ; and the Chera, who ruled at Kerala 
on the Malabar coast. 

Tamil is now spoken throughout the vast plain 
of the^Karnatic, or country below the Ghats, 
hrom Cape Gomorin to Pulicat, 30 miles north of 
Madm, and inland from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Eastern Ghats, it skirts Mysore on all its 
eastern frontier, is also spoken in the Bara 
Mahal, Salem, and Combaconum, meeting with 
the Malealam at the great gap of Palghat. It is 
spoken also on the western side of the Ghats from 
(Jape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivan- 
drum ; also in the northern and north-western 
parts of Ceylon, where Tamilar formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence they 
have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. Mr. 
Taylords of opinion that Tamil ■was cultivated in 
its purity in the ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

Teling is the Andhra of Sanskrit writers, a 
name mentioned by the Greek geographers as 
that of a nation dwelling on or near the Ganges. 
Until lately, Europeans termed the people and 
their language Gen too, from a Portuguese word 
signifying heathens or gentiles. In respect to 
antiquity of culture and glossarial copiousness, it 
ranks next to the Tamil in the list of Dravidian 
idioms, but it surpasses all of them in euphonic 
sweetness. Telugu extends from Chanda, where 
it meets the Mahratta, and from Gan jam and 
Chicacole, where it intermixes with Urya, along 
the coast to Pulicat on the marine lagoon 30 
miles north of Madras, where it meets the Tamil. 
At yizagapatam, wdiich is 120 miles south of 
Ganjam, Telugu is the sole language spoken. On 
this line of coast two monarchies formerly existed, 
the Andhra and Kalinga ; both, a],)parently, were 
enterprising races with a seafaring people, and it 
is doubtless from the name of the latter dynasty 
that thejlurmese and Malays derive the appella- 
tion of Kling, by which they distinguish all people 
from India ; and the Talien of the Delta of the 
Irawadi are supposed to liave been Teling. 
The Kalinga dynasty appear to have gained 
great possessions to the westward, as, at the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest, Warangal, 
seventy miles N.E. from Hyderabad, was con- 
sidered by them the capital of Teliugana, including 
then the eastern part of the nawab of Hyderabad's 
dominions, all the modern districts of Ganjam, 
Neiiore, and Ciiddapah, and much of the lands 
north. The most westerly spot at which Telugu 
is spoken is the small town of ^'lurkundah, about 30 
miles west of Beder, and it reaches this by a wavy 
line running westerly from north of Madras, as 
far as the eastern boundary of Mysore, which it 
follows up to that of the Canarese country, thus 
including in its extent the Ceded Districts, Kur- 
nool, the greater part of the Hyderabad Dominions, 
and portions of the Nagpur country and Gond- 
'ivana. In ancient times it seems to have been 
spoken as far north as the moutlis of the Ganges. 
This appears both from the geographical limits 
%vhich the Greeks have assigned to the territory 
of the Andhra or northern Telugu dynasty, and 
from many of the names and places mentioned by 
Ptolemy up to that delta being found to be Telugu. 


numerotis branch of the Dravidian race, although 
the Tamil surpass them in enterprise and in that 
self-reliance which supports them in their emigi*a- 
tions. Including the Naik or Naidoo (Nayaka), 
Eeddi, and other Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil 
country, who are chiefly the descendants of those 
soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya and 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who number 
not less than a million of souls, and including 
also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, and the Telugu 
inhabitants of the Nizam’s territory and other 
Native States, the people ^vho speak the Telugu 
language may be estimated to amount to at least 
fourteen millions. Tamil and Telugu roots are 
in the great majority the same ; but peculiarities in 
inflection and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they di'ffer from each 
other as much as Portuguese from Spanish, Irish 
from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi 
from Bengali. 

Canarene, properly the Kannadi or Karnataka 
tongue, is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu 
on the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore, and in the south-western districts of 
the Hyderabad territory as far north as the village 
of Murkiindah, about 30 miles west of Beder. Also 
it is much spoken in the ancient Tuliiva country 
on the J^falabar coast, now long designated as 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of Canarese 
princes. But, in Canara, the Malealam, the Kon 
kani, and the Tuluva are also spoken, though less 
extensively than the Canarese. The Canarese 
writing characters differ slightly from the Telugu, 
from which it has been borrowed, but the cha- 
racters used for Tamil, Malealam, and Telugu 
quite distinct from each other. The ancient 
Canarese character, however, entirely differs from 
that of the modern Telugu, and the Canarese 
language differs even more widely from the Telugu 
than it does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese language current, as well 
as modern, the latter differing from the former 
by the use of different inflexional terminations. 
The ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no 
connection with the Sanskrit character to which 
that name has been given, in which, viz. the Ha] a 
Kannada, many very ancient inscriptions in the 
Mahratta country as well as Mysore are found. 
The Imperial Gazetteer gives nine millions as the 
number speaking Canarese, but this number seems 
to be excessive. In the Hyderabad countiy, 
Canarese, Mahrati, and Telugu are spoken. The 
Urdu or Hindustani language used there is merely 
known as a Ungm franca to the Mahomedans, to 
the Hindus and Kayasths from Northern India, 
and to the resident population. 

The Coorg or Kodaga language is spoken in 
small principality of this name, lying on the 
Western Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded 
as Canarese, modified by the Tiilu. But Mr 
■ Moegling states that it is more nearly allied to 
the Tamil and Malealam than to the Canarese. 

Malealam or Makarma is spoken along the 
Malabar coast on the western side of the Ghats 
or Malealam mountains, from Cape Comorin to the 
Chandagiri river, or, more strictly, perhaps to 
Nileshwar(Nileswara), where a Nair raja, conquered 
by Hyder, formerly ruled; from the vicinity of 
Mangalore, where it supersedes the Ganai'ese and 
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superseded hr the Tamil. The people speaking ifc 
in the states of Travancore and Cochin, and in the 
provinces of Malabar and Canara, were estimated 
hj Dr. Caldwell at two and a half millions. The 
language, however, on the 3falabar coast is 
rapidly being driven out by the Tamil. The 
people who speak it are. of all the Dravidian races, 
the most exclusive and superstitious, and^ shrink 
with most sensitiveness from contact with foreign- 
ers, though their coast, more than any part of 
Indk, has been in all ages visited by the traders 
of other lands, —by PiKfiiiicians, Greeks, Jews, | 
Sviian ChristiauB, and Arabs, and the three last 
even formed permanent settlements amongst them. 
They shrink even from their owui people, retreat- 
ing from the great roads, cities, and bazars as 
eagerly as the Tamil flocks to them ; and the 
Malcalam-speaking race are to be foiuicl isolated 
with their families in their high- walled parambii, 
even in parts where the lines and centres of com- 
munication are entirely occupied by the more 
enterprising Tamil people, wdiose language, too, 
seems gradually pushing the Maleala aside. Their 
retired character has let I to the less scrupulous and 
more adroit Tamilar occupying all the lines of 
communication, and monopolizing the greater part 
of the public business and commerce of the Malabar 
stetes. In a short time, perhaps, the Malealam 
will only be known in the hilly tracts or jungle : 
fastnesses. Malealam was separated from tlie 
Tamil before the latter was cultivated and refined, 
and from Bralmianical influence has since had 
iin infusion of Sanskrit 'words more than in any 
other Dravidian language, the fewest of such being 
in the Tamil 

Tutu or Tiiluva is the last of the cultivated 
Dravidian tongues. It is an idiom which holds 
a position midway between the Caiiarese and 
the Malealam, but more nearly resembling the 
Canarese. Though once generally prevalent in 
the district of Canara, it is now spoken only in a 
small tract of country in the vicinity of Mangalore, 
by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. It 
has been encroached upon by many languages, and 
is likely soon to disappear. The Tiiluva has a 
strong resemblance to Maleala, though the Tuluva- 
speaking races are unable to understand tlieir 
Malealam iwighhours. 

The 7hr/a, i^roperly the T/fda or Tufkira, lan- 
guage is that spoken by the Tudavar, a primitive 
tribe on the Neilglierry Hills, believed to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants" They do not at present 
number more than from 300 "to 500 souls. It is j 
supposed that tliey never could have exceeded a 
few thousands ; but they have diminished through ! 
opium-eating and jmlyandry, and at a fornier | 
period the prevalence "among them of female ' 


perioa trie prevalence among tnem oi lemale in- 
fanticide. The Toda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills. 

The Kota is the language of the Kotar, a small 
tribe of helot craftsmen inhabiting the Keilgherry 
Hills, and numbering about 1000 souls. It is a 
very old and rude dialect of Canarese, and their 
ancestors on the hills are supposed by Dr. Cald- 
well to have been at some ancient time a low-caste 
t^be who had fled thither to escape j)ersecution. 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, are 
addicted beyond all other lo-w-caste tribes to the 
eating of carrion, and have been generally shunned 

Badmja or Budaejar speak an ancient but 
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The Brahii language, spoken by the inonn-* 
taineers in the khanship of Kelat in Baluchistan, 
contains some Dravidian "vvords, and a considerable 
infusion of unquestionable Dravidian forms and 
idioms. Considered as a whole, this language is 
gipposed to be derived from the same source as the 
P^ijabi and Sindi; but it unquestionably contains 
a Dravidian element, derived from a remnant of the 
ancient Dravidian race having been incorporated 
with the Brahui. The discovery of this element 
beyond the Indus has been thought to prove that 
some of the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Graeco - Scythians, and the Turco - Mongolians, 
entered India by the north-west route. The 
Brahui language extends from Shawl in the north 
to Jhalawan in the south, and from Kohak in the 
v'cst^to Harrand in the east. — Professor Huxley in 
Jo. Pfhn. So. ;■ Bunsen in Pep. Brit. Assoc.; The 
Rei\ Dr. CaldweWs Comparative Grammar; Sir 
Rrshinc Perrifs BirJs-eye View. 

DRBxVMS.' 

Souge, E6ve, . , . Be. Sogno, . . . . . . Ir. 

Ii’aum, Gee. Siieno, Sp. 

Khab, Nazi', Manam,PEES. Roga, Dush, . . Tuek. 

^ Dreams are to a great extent still trusted to in 

Pastern countries. Their earliest remarkable dreams 
related, were those to Abraham, of the captivity, 
aud at Bethel, of the ladder (Genesis xxviii. 12). 
Subsequently 'were Joseph’s dreams and those of 
Pharaoh (Genesis xl. 5, xii. 1), Gideon, and Saul 
(1 Samuel xxviii. 6). Belief in dreams is inti- 
mately associated with the lower forms of religion. 
To the savage they have a reality and an import- 
ance 'which we can scarcely appreciate. During 
sleep the spirit seems to desert the body ; and 
as in dreams we visit other localities and even 
other 'W'oiids, living as it were a separate and dif- 
ferent life, the two phenomena are not uimaturaliy 
regarded as the complements of one another. In 
Madagascar the people pay a religious regard to 
dreams, and imagine that their good demons or 
inferior deities tell them in their dreams what ought 
to he done, or warn them of what ought to be 
avoided. 

Throughout the Christian "world and in Great 
Britain, as elsewhere, it "wms customary for young 
women on St. Agnes’ eve to endeavour to divine 
who should be their husbands. This was called 
fasting St. Agnes’ fast. They took a row of pins, 
pulling one out after another, saying a paternoster, 
and sticking one i>m in the sleeve. Then, going to 
rest without food, their dreams were supposed to 
})reseut the image of their future husbands. In 
Keat’s poem, entitled the Eve of St. Agnes, the 
custom is thus alluded to : — 

'■ They told her Jiow, tq^on St. Agnes’ eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight,* 

And soft adorings from their loves receive, 

Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright, — 

As, suppeiTess to bed they must retire, ^ 

And couch supine their beauties lily-white, 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with iij)ward eyes for all that they desire. ’ 

DREDGING. In this process, note the numbers 
of species, the kinds usually found associating 
together, the number of living specimens of 
(‘ach, the. number of dead, the average age of 
the specimens, whether young or adult. The 
general state of the animals, and particularly as 
to the matui'ity of the eggs, or if they have been 
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the distance from land. The zone, whether the 
littoral zone, the space between high and low 
water marks; the iaminarian zone, or that in 
•which the large tangles or sea-weeds flourish, and 
extends from low-water mark to a depth of about 
15 fathoms ; the coralline zone extends from the 
depth of 15 to 50 fathoms ; sea-weeds are scarce, 
but corallines abound in this region ; the coral 
zone is that in which deep-sea corals are found, 
and where the depth is beyond 50 fathoms. Any 
|)articular currents. What are the mollusca found 
between tide-marks on the neighbouring coast? 
Is mud present, and if present, of what kind? 
Are any dead shells common, of which no living 
examples occur? What sea- weeds are found? 
Do the different specimens of the same species 
vary much in size, form, or colour? — Edin, K. 
P7«7. Jc)7f?’?i. pp. 206, 207, July 1856. 

DREN. Hiki). An inflated buifaio skin, used by 
swimmers in torrents. 

DREPANA. Several caterpillars, the Aloa lac- 
tinea, the Orgyia Ueylanica, Euproctis virguncula, 
the Tricbia exigua, the Narosa couspersa, the 
Limacocles graciosa, and a species of Drepaiia, are 
found on the coffee trees, but they do not cause 
much injury. iVnotlier caterpillar, however, 
though fortunately not abundant, the Zeuzera 
coffese, destroys many trees, Ijoth young and old, 
by eating out the heart. It resembles l3lie cater- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England, and is as thick 
as a goose quill. It generally enters the tree 6 or 
12 inches from the ground, eating upwards. The 
sickly drooping of the tree marks its presence. 

DEEPANOGNATHUS SALTATfjR. Jerdon. 
An ant which moves by jmnps of several inches. 

DRES. Anolo-Hind. Corrupted from English. 
Dress-piece ; figured muslin of all kinds. 

DRESHUK. In front of the Gurchani and 
Lishari hills, and between Harrand and Mithun- 
kote, are plains inhabited by the Dreshuk. 

DRILL. In Bundelkhand the drill-sowing is 
called bob, jaq a in Delili, and wuer in Rohilkhand 
and the Doab. In some parts of N. India the drill 
is attached to the plough, in other districts it is 
a detached instrument. Bansa or orna, Hind., is 
the channel down which the seed descends. The 
mouth into which the seed is cast is called daura 
or mala, also weira in N. India. The drill of 
Cuddapah is of bamboo. It is a small wooden 
hoppeiv perforated with holes, wEich communicate 
with bamboo tubes below, into which the seed is 
fed by the hand. The seed, passing down through 
the bamboo tubes -which radiate from the hopper, 
is deposited in the soil by a number of similar 
perpendicular tubes which are fixed in a beam 
of wood which receives the lower ends of the 
bamboos, wEich communicate with the hopper. 
The whole is very effective. 

DRIMrCARPUS RACEMOSUS. HooP fib. 
A timber tree of Chittagong. 

DROGUE AMERE. Pu. A compound of 
mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. 

DROK or Brog are Bhot occupants of the 
central part of Northern Tibet. Mr. Hodgson 
supposes them a mixed race, joined together for 
predatory purposes. 

DROMAIUS, a genus of birds belonging to 
the order Cursores or runners, fam. Casuarkhe, 
Casuarius galeatus, and 0. Bennettii, Dromaius 
Novse Hollandise, and fam. Struthionkhe, Strxtthio 
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:0sg!iaritM Bennettii, Cfould ^ ' is ■ the cassowary 
of the island of Hew Britain, near to Hew Guinea, 
where it was called Mooruk. The height of the 
}>ird is 3 feet to the top of the back, and o feet 
wdien standing erect. Its colour is rufous mixed 
with black on the back and hinder portions of the 
body, and raven black about the neck and breast. 

The loose w'avy skin of the neck is beautifully 
coloured with iridescent tints of bluish purpl^ 
pink, and an occasional shady green, quite different 
from the red and purple caruncles of the Oasuarius 
galeatus. The feet and legs, which are very large , 

and strong, are of a pale ash colour. T 

also differs from the C. galeatus in J ‘ „ 
plate instead of a helmet-like protuberance on the j 
top of the head ; wliich callous plate has the j 
character of and resembles mother-of-pearl dark- 1 
ened with black-lead. The form of the bill differs 
considerably from that of the emu, Dromaius 1661, 

Hovaj Hollandise, being narrower, larger, and 1682-35 

more curved, and in having a black or leathery » 1683-4, 
case at the base. Behind the plate of the head is • 

a small tuft of black hair-like feathers, which are 
continued in greater or lesser abundance over most 
parts of the neck. The egg is about the same size 
as that of the emu, and is of a dirty pale yellowish- 
green^ colour. It utters a peculiar 'chirping, 
whistling sound, but also a loud one resembling 
that of the word Moork. Oasuarius galeatus, the 

helmeted cassowary of Cmm only, is so called DRUG is a hill fort, or any hill and is 
’"’hicH siu'mounts the head, vernacular change from the SansLit wW Dur® 
to rudimentai-y wings consist of five long bristles Chittle-drug in llysore, Raman drurirthr^ 
i porcupine quills. It runs swiftly with lary district, Chimdergooty-druo’ in fat 14° 27 ' } 

a bounding motion, ft feeds on fruits, birds’ eggs, DRUGS. Dawa of the ArX and Mwndu c 

^ i *1;® Dravidian races Amoli^rt tlm phfimans ^ 
Stout and Strong bird, Standing nor 6 feet high, and the east and south of qq in Fnrnrtn nnf 
covered with long, coarse black hair-like feathers, recent times, almost every substance nossessin 
Ihe he^ liaa a large horny casque or helmet, with any peculiarity of co oZThane smell or Se i 
bnght blue and rrf flours on the bare skin of believed to Ime ZZedS vdrtu^ Muc 

mOTnto forratTtW ® is placed bv them on the doLi^e 5 ft, 

mountain torests that cover the island of Ceram. 

1 he female lays three to five large and beautifully 
sh^reen^ green eggs, on a bed of leaves. The 
male and female sit alternately on the omn for 
almt a month. ‘ 

1 he Dromaius Hov^o Hollaudim rises to a heinht 
01 ^ / feet Jt lives on fruits, 
animals. Cm tcj'ui'd s dJictiontu' 

Mentmm, Ho. .lol2, 12tii Dec!’ 1857,' 

H tiUace, ii. ; ]Jr. Bennett in a Letter, date 


in the Hehgherry and Baba Booden Hills. The 
leaves stain paper red. They are applied as a 
blistertothe skin. They close upon flies which 
light upon them . — Mason ; Voiqt; ii. 113. 

DROUGHTS are frequent in tropical Asia. 
They are alluded to in Genesis xxxi. 40, ‘ In the 
day the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
This bird i night, and my sleep departed from my eyes.’ The 
having a horny | following droughts are generally known :-— 

B.c. 138, The whole woi Id. 

A. D, 767, Asia. 

,, 1291, Gi'eat drought in India, 
jj lfl?"% jj the Ganges, Jumna, Doab. 

Pan jab. 

Bind. 

N.W. Provinces. 

, Baroda. 

1803-4, Failure of rain in Allahabad. 

1824, Drought in Dehli. 

1§62“3, „ jN'.W. Provinces. 

1837-8, ,, N.W. Provinces. 

I®60-1, „ N.W. Provinces and Penins 

1866, Severe in Orissa and parts of Madras. 
iqP’ }j Beliar and parts of N. Bengal. 

18/7, „ Madras, Mysore, and narts of R 


over what it resembles. Some substances (chiefly 
animal, however) are considered to have medicinal 
1 - -,1 1 merely from their oddity,— for examnle 

gall-bladder of ^be 
brown bear the hairs of a tiger’s whisker, etc. 

acquisition would also appear to add 
Ibydney, j virtue. Thus it frequently happens that of two 

iJiiU-MUDARU. Camelus dromedariiis Thu, i i®^ ? o“e '^hwli is more rare is 

DEONA, son of the rishi Bharadw’aia 'o-p ' “some cases, 

wwaBrymian, but he had been taught military sS’vSue The h?ki7°'ff 

science by Parasiirama. His offers of .service y •^“®3^^““°P^‘^*a'i>ascunoiisbelief,s 

were imoeremonioiislv refected bv raia Driinsdc^ tt produce some of the foreign 

on which he visited'^nS^u^/ SrSwas 

appomted teacher of the five #and’u She hun- Zm orLin 

dred Kuru princes. He instructed them to vein F •' , , ^ahr-mohra, which com- 

the steed, to guide tlie elephant to drive t.ho given medicinally, 

chariot, launch the javelin, tori th^dart wield «ic MaJ tlie spittle 

the battle-axe, and whirl the mace He Lktn ?n ti “egaceros) falling on stones 

active share in the battle of kZ U«LrZ *1® IRohistan, west of the Indus. The great 

the death of Bhishma, took the command oVthe tlidr booL^ o^***^T natives and in 

kmu forces; on the fourth day he killed Vtote and! aftrib,!tc^^ raedicme, aphrodisiac virtues are 
king Drupada, but was suUquZly unfeWy ' Stolkcil' ^ “ connection 

8tobyDhri8hta-dyumDa,whohadswomtoreveno-I iTroLwt c of signatures, but most of them 
his fafteris death. The son of Drona is a cele- to then/ of the qualities assigned 

toated h^o in the Maliabharata, named Aswat rcnutaHc ■ Cachar and 'Tibet hold a high 

DROSERA, a fi?enua nf +>ia jj .*i__ 'cr .. legend, one of the sons nf 
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was the founder of one of the five great Taranian In India the inebriating substances used are 

opium, preparations of hemp, distilled spirits, and 
4 . ^ ^^EMAINS. The cromlech or the fermented juices of the palm trees. Inmodera- 

trilithic altar in the centre of all Druidic menu- tion these substances are beneficial, and all nations 
n^nts, IS supposed by Tod to be a torun or trium- use them, though the mode of their action on the 
phal arch, sacred to the sun-god^ Belenus. There human frame is not understood ; but most of them 
are numerous Indo-Scythic remains in the Nizam’s must be regarded as valuable in wearying mental or 
territory and near Bustar. See Gairn ; Cromlech ; bodily exertions, — ^they evidently supply some want 
Dolmen; Menhir. in the system. In some individuals drunkenness 

DRUM. is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania, and 

Tambour, Caisse, , Fk. Tamburo, .... It. these cases are generally given up by the medical 

Trommel, Pauke, . aEE. Tambor, . . . ’ Sp. faculty in despair. 

Dhol, Tabi. Tambur,HiND. Tranpeta, Dawul, Turk. AlthoughHindusandMahomedansandBuddh- 
; The drum is used by Asiatic nations as a musical ists are by their religions or by social usage 
instranaent in war, and in lieu of a bell. The prohibited the use of alcoholic fluids, they douse 

institution ^of the drum was adopted by a late them largely, either stealthily or openly, the fer- 

king of Siam, according to Pallegoix, but the men ted palm wines, or the distilled arracks or 
pages^who had to^ answer it succeeded in extin- spirits, being in great demand. In ancient times 
guishing the practice. A curious Chinese drawing the conquering Ai'yans seem to have largely used 
engraved in Chine ancienne (I’Univers Pittor- some alcoholic fluid, because the excitement de- 
esque),pL 3, represents this institution of the drum, scribed from drinking their soma juice could not 
A drum was suspended afc the gate of the emperor have resulted from other cause. Out of 500,000 
of China, which supplicants sounded. The custom persons who took the pledge in America, 350,000 
is a genuine Chinese one, and the summons seems broke it, proving that a moderate use of alcohol is 
to have been by a drum rather than by a bell, proper for man; the experience of the hydropathic 
Thus in the romance of The Fortunate Union, establishments shows an enormous increase in the 
the hero Teichun-gyii exclaims, ‘My lord, you are use of food. If we only drink water, our con- 
mistaken. The emperor himself suspends the sumption of farinaceous and animal food must be 
<lrum at his palace gate, and admits all to state very largely extended. The effect of alcohol is to 
their hardships without reserve.’ — Yttle, Cathay^ arrest the destruction of the tissues, and to utilize 
i. c.vi. ; DavkyCMnese Miscellanies^ p. 10^. ' the constituents of life; and therefore, under 

DRUM-FISH, a sea-fish near the Pearl River the present conditions of modern life, where the 
at Macao. Every evening they assemble around nervous system is liable to so much waste, alcoholic 
a ship, and continue their musical humming till substances, as the most portable form of accessory 
iibout midnight. The noise rises and falls, or diet, are more than ever necessary. If, as is the 
suddenly ceases at times, as they quit the ship in case in infancy, the only purpose of life were to 
search of food. The drumming of flsli or molluscs live, the complementary diets of animal, farinaceous, 
is said to be heard also in the seas near Bombay, and leguminous food would be sufficient to sustain 
also in the Carolina seas. — Adams^ p. 63. life ; but so soon as man begins to work and think, 

DRUMMOND, Lieut. -Col., an officer of the alcohol, as preventing and arresting the destruc- 
Bengal army who wrote on the mines and mineral tion of tissue, is the cheapest food. If a man 
resources of Northern Afghanistan, on the copper have a shilling to spend on food, he will do a 
mines of Kamaon, on the natural resources of better day’s work on nine pennyworth of bread 
Almorah, in Extracts from Public Papers, N.W. and meat and three pennyworth of beer, than 
Provinces, Bombay Telegraph and Courier, Oct. on six pennyworth of bread, six pennyworth ef 
24 and Nov. 19, 1849, and Mofiissilite, Nov. 10, meat, and sufficiency of water. Another import- 
1849. — D)\ Bnisfs Catalogue. ant fact is, that total abstinence from stimulating 

DRUN, also Ptia. Tib. The Tibetan name of drink actually predisposes to certain diseases, 
the red marmot of the western mid-Himalayas ; DBUPADA, king of the Panchala, was son of 
iVretomys hernachalanus, Hodgson, It is confined Prishata and father of Draupadi. Defeated by 
to certain situations at high altitudes, and prefers Drona, his kingdom was restricted to the boundary 
fertile and secluded valleys, where vegetation of the Ohambal and the Ganges. He took part 
returns rapidly and is luxuriant. There it spends with the Pandava in the battle of luiru Kshetra, 
the summer months, until again forced to its but was killed by Drona on the fourth day of the 
burrow by the cold and snow of winter. Their engagement. He was schoolfellow of Drona, 
excavations are formed on gentle slopes or under and father of Dhrishta-dyumna and of Draupadi. 
stones and rocks, where they delight to sit erect —-Garrett 

and scream. Often the burrows are scattered DRURY, HEBER, an officer of the Madras 
over tbe valley, where loud wailing cries may be army, author of Useful Plants of India, I^ondon 
heard for miles along the mountain-sides. It is 1873, a work of much value ; also of Handbook of 
seldom they wander for any distance from their the Indian Flora. 

habitations, and usually take up a position close DRUSE, a race occupying the range of hills 
to the entrances, darting thereinto on the approach which extend parallel to the coast from the 
of danger. They frequently leap during pro- neighbourhood of Beyroiit to the heights above 
gression, at times using their tails to assist them. Sidon. They are brave, honest, and hospitable. 
The hibernation lasts from four to five months, They number 70,000. Min kadiin (al orlgine) is 
or even longer when the snow lies for any length- the general answer given to all inquiries as to 
ened period. — Adams, their settling there ; they are likewise spread over 

DRUNKENNESS. Hauran to the S.E. of Damascus. Zable, 

Ivrognerie, . . . Fi). i Trunkenlieit, . . Gee. seven hours from Balbeo, belongs to their territory. 
Ivrease, .... „ ] Naaha, Snki, . .Hind. Half an hour from Zable, on the south side of the 
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dryads. 


DRY ROT. 



village of Kerak, is sbowii the tomb of Hoali. 
They trace their cult to Al Hakim, a khalif of 
Egypt They believe in the tmnsmigratioii of 
souls, and that the prophets recorded in the Old 
Testament were only a succession of identical 
spirits. The names of David, Abraham, Ishmael, 
and Pythagoras occur in their sacred code, but 
without any adherence to ascertained chronology. 
Hamsa, their God and sovereign, they consider 
to have been the true Christ; and Jesus, son of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore de- 
servedly crucified. They seem equally opposed to 
Mahomedans and Ciiristians, but use the Koran 
to deceive their Turkish masters. They consider 
the four evangelists to have been so many powers 
or parts of religion, and Hamsa to have appeared 
about 400 years after Mahomed, when he flourished 
eight yearn upon earth, and afterwards appeared 
seven time>s in all from the time of Adam, Anally 
and formidably to reappear when the Chris- 
tians shall be more powerful than the Turks ; he 
will then spread the religion of the Druses by 
divine authority. Their creed requires inqilicit 
obeflience, and rejects fiisting, prayers, tithes, 
and killing of animals. In mode of life, form 
of government, language, and customs, they re- 
semble the Maronitea. Druse women wear the tan- 
tonr, a conical tube, about 18 indies long, of 
silver or plated copper, and ornamented with a 
variety of patterns. It is fixed upon a cushion 
fastened to the top of the forehead, and inclines 
slightly forward, like a horn. Over this a piece 
of white muslin is thrown, which falls down to 
the hips, and serves to envelope their faces at 
pleasure when they go abroad. In some parts of 
the mountain it is worn on the side of the heail. 
Their religion seems a remnant of some Maho- 
medan heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akal or intelligent, and that of the Jahil or 
ignorant. The Akal, in ninnber about ten thou- 
sand, form the sacr^ order, and are distinguish- 
able by their white turbans. The Akal ate not 
to smoke tobacco; they never swear, and 
are very reserved in their maimers and conver- 
sation, Init are allow^ed to marry. The chief of 
the order resides in a village called El-Mutna. 
Tiie Jahil, or uninitiated, perfoinn no religious rite 
wdiutevor, unless, to assume the appearance of 
Mahomedans, tiu?y enter the mosques and recite 
their prayers witii Turks. Schools are pretty 
freijuent among the Druses. The Akal are gene- 
rally the masters, and are paid by their pupils. 
They teach reading and writing. — liuhinsoii^s 
Tmvebj ii. pp. 9 to ; Catafago, 

DRYADS. See Foxmtains ; Rivers ; Springs. 
DEYANDRA CORDIFOLIA, Than,, theM'oo- 
thoong-shoo or Tung-eu of the Chinese, is a 
plant valuable on account of its oil-seeds, much 
in use in China. It is one of the favourite trees of 
the Chinese, prized for its beauty and the hard 
wood it furnishes.— Middle Kingdom, 
p. 281 ; Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 119. 

DRYIOPHID/E, the white snake family of 
reptiles, containing — 

Tropidococcyx perroteti, D. and B,, North Caiiara. 
Trag^ops prasinus, liemw.^ Eastern India. 

T, (fispar, Qthr,, iluimallay mountains. 

% teonticinctus, Giht\ 

Ta^sserita myctarimns, L,, Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

P. piirpurasceng, Gdtr,, Ceylon. 

DBYOBALANOPS GAMPHORA, Cok., the 


Shorea caniphorifera, Uoxh., is a very large 
tree, a native of Borneo and Sumatra, where 
it sometimes attains 6 to 8 feet in diameter, 
and 120 feet high. In the cavities of the trunk 
there occur collections of solid camphor, and 
of a light fluid called camphor oil. The solid 
camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Japanese, and rarely finds its way to Europ)e. 
The tree is said to be common in Sumatra, in the 
country of the Battas, but not to be found to the 
south of the line. In Borneo it w^as found at first 
towards the north, was particularly abundant in 
the country of the Kyans in the interior, on the 
Bintulu and Rejang rivers, and has since been 
discovered in Sarawak. In Labuan it is common, 
and is one of the noblest of the trees in that fine 
jungle. Rot one in ten trees is found to produce 
camphor, and the camphor collectors cut notches in 
the trees, in order, before felling, to ascertain whether 
they are likely to find camphor. The younger 
and smaller trees are often quite as prolific as the 
older and larger trees. The camphor is found in a 
concrete state in the crevices of the avoocI, so that 
it can only be extracted by felling the tree, which 
is afterwards cut into blocks and split into wedges, 
and the camphor, which is wdiite and transparent, 
is then taken, out. The essential oil, found in 
hollows in the wood, the natives crystallize arti- 
ficially, but the camphor thus obtained is not so 
much esteemed as that found naturally crystallized. 
The high price of the concrete camphor depends 
wholly on its scarcity, and the fancy of the 
Chinese and Japanese, who ascribe high medicinal 
virtues to it, wliich it probably possesses in no 
higher degree than the clieai^ article which they 
themselves obtain by the distillation of the wood 
of the Gamphora officinalis, and which may be 
had in the same markets for about one-hundredth 
part of the price. After a stay in the woods, 
frequently of three mouths, during which they 
may fell a hundred trees, a party of 30 persons 
rarely bring away more than 16 or 20 pounds of 
solid camphor, worth from 200 to 250 dollars. 
The camphor of I), camphora is in white crystalline 
fragments ; sp. gr. 1*009. Its odour is not of so 
diflusablo a nature, otherwise it closely resembles 
tlie camphor from the Camphora officiuarum. The 
wood of this camphor tree is good timber, suited 
for house and ship building. The liquid canq^hor 
of the same tree appears of the nature of cam- 
phogen. Dr. A. T. Thompson, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted it 
into camphor. — Ma*. Uesem'ches, xii. p. 635 ; Low's 
Saraioah, p. 44 ; Marsden's Sumatra, p. 150 ; 
Hoyle's Mat. Med. p. 536; Crawfard's Bictionary. 
p. 81; Simmonds' Commercial Products; 

Bengal Dbp.; Mason's Tenasserim; Tomlinson, p. 
287 ; Indian Agricidturist. 

DRY ROT is a disease aflectiiig timber, pro- 
duced by the attacks of fungi. The first sign of 
it consists in the appearance of small wdrite points, 
from which a filamentous substance radiates 
parallel with the surface of the timber. This is 
the first stage of growth of the spores of the 
fungus, and the filamentous matter is their thallus 
or spawn. ^ As the thallus gathers strength, it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of the 
wood, and they, being .of excessive fineness, 
readily pass down and between the tubes from 
which the wood is organized, forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying the cohesion 


DRY ROT, 


DUBBBR. 


ot tlie tissue. When the thalli of many fungi tarsi, the whole of the intestines being obliterated, 
interlace, the radiating appearance can no longer In such cases it is to be supposed that the thallus 
e leinailved ; but a thick, tough, leathery white of the sphoeria first kills the wasp by conipressiiioi* 
stratum is formed wherever tiiere is room for and drying up the body, and then, continiiinp* to 
Its aevelopment, and from this a fresh supply grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of the shell 
ot the destructive filamentous thallus is emitted of the insect. A more common instance of animal 
with such constantly increa,smg rapidity and force, dry rot is the disease in silk- worms called La 
that the total ruin of timber speedily ensues where Muscadine. Silk- worms of all ages are occasionally 
circumstances are favourable for the growth of the liable to become sickly and to die, soon after death 
lungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus of Merulius becoming stiff, and acquiiing such a degree of 
iacrymans, or Polyporus destructor, two highly- firmness as to be readily broken. They then 
organized fungi; but any of the fungi that are throw out from their surface a sort of white 
commonly found upon decaying trees in woods efflorescence, which is the fructification of the 
are capable of producing dry rot, and the most fungus called Botrytis bassiana, their inside being 
rapidly-spreading and dangerous kinds is caused filled by the thallus of the same plant. If some 
by the ravages of different species of Sporotrichum. healthy caterpillars are placed beneath a bell-glass, 
liie latter throw up from their thallus whole along with a small portion of worm killed by the 
lorests of microscopic branches loaded with repro- botrytis, they soon catch the disease, exhibit the 
ductive spores, of such excessive smallness that same symptoms as those already mentioned, and 
they may insinuate themselves into the most eventually perish, having no doubt been infected 
minute crevices or flaws even in the sides of the either by rubbing themselves against the dead 
tubes of which timber consists, and they are in- worm, or, which is more probable, having received 
finitely more dangerous than merulii or polypori, upon their skins the infinitely minute seeds dis- 
whicli seldom fructify. The circumstances that persed by the botrytis. If healthy crysalids are 
are most favourable to the development of the dry inoculated by the introduction below their shell of 


rot fungi are damp, iniveiitilated situations, and 
a subacid state of the wood. The latter condition, 
especially in oak, is easily produced by a slight 
fermentation of the sap which remains in the 
timber, especially if the latter has not been well 
seasoned before being employed. It has been 
proved experimentally that fluids which, in their 
ordinary state, will not produce fungi, generate 
them abundantly if ever so slightly acidulated. 
Dutrochet found that distilled water, holding in 
solution a small quantity of the white of egg, will 
not generate fungi in a twelvemonth ; but upon 
the addition of the minutest quantity of nitric, 


a little of the botrytis matter upon the point of a 
needle, they also sicken and die. In these cases 
effects are produced upon insects similar to those 
upon timber ; that is to say, vitality in the one 
case, and cohesion in the other, is destroyed by the 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, wliich 
spread with great and irresistible rapidity, and 
fructify where occasion offers. Boletus destructor 
is also one of the dry rot fungi. — Evg. Cyc.; TomL 

DSO and Dso-mo. Tibetan. The bull and 
cow, produce of the male yak and common cow. 

DUA. Arab. Supplication, prayer. Dua-i- 
Masura, supplication for the remission of sins. 


sulphuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic Dua-i-Qunut, a prayer of praise. 


acid, it generated them in eight days’ time in 
abundance. .iUkalescent infusions possess the 


DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA. Wall Myouk- 
gnan. Burm. A tree of British Burma ; wood 


same property. The only poisons which will used in house-building. A cubic foot weighs 30 


prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxides or 
salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue yields 
fungi rapidly and in great abundance ; but a 


pounds. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch is 
80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 


small quantity of red precipitate or corrosive from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas 


sublimate destroys this power entirely. It is, 
moreover, an important fact that no other mineral 
prej)aration has any such properties. Dutrochet 
ascertained that other metallic oxides acted differ- 
ently. Oxides of lead and tm hastened the develop- 
ment of fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc 
were inert ; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance of 


per cubic foot. D. sonneratioides, Buch.^ is a timber 
tree of Darjiling Tcrai, Chittagong, Goalpara, 

1 Pegu . — Cal Cat Ez\ 1862. 

DUB. Arab. Bear. Dub-i-Akbar, the Great 
Bear constellation. 

DUBARA. Beng. A caste of fishermen in 
Bengal. 

DIJBBER, Dapper. Hind. Sidda, Sidde, Tam., 


fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in the Tel. Dubbers are bottles formed of skins, and 
end. I'hese facts are confirmed by the experience used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, ghi, etc. 


of the use of Kyaivs process for preparing timber, 
wliich consists in submitting the wood to the 
action of corrosive sublimate. Immersing the 
wood in chloride of zinc likewise prevents the 
attacks of fungi, and also submitting it to the 
action of the vapour of creosote. Dry rot also 
occurs in animals. Specimens of iiymenopterous 
insects resembling wasps have been brought from 
the “\Lcst Indies, with a fungus allied to Sphoeria 
militaris growing from between their anterior 
coxfc, and it is positively asserted by travellers 
that the insects fly about while burdened with the 
plant. Upon opening the bodies of the wasps, 


They are made of all sizes, from a quart to 10 or 
20 gallons, some to hold not a wine-glassful ; one 
has been seen in Bijapiir that was estimated at 200 
gallons capacity ; they are formed of untanned goat- 
skins by stretching them when wet over imburned 
hollow clay forms, the edges being well rubbed 
down on the lower skin to cause adhesion. The 
clay core is readily removed after the bottle is dried 
in the sun. They are manufactured in most parts 
of India. They are of nearly a globular form, 
roundish at the bottom, so as not to stand well. 
The aperture end is round like that of the bottom, 
but large in proportion to their size ; the neck is 


they are found filled with the thallus of the fungus short— Irtfantlckk^ p, 177 ; lioMe^ MSS. ; 
lip to the orbits of the eyes and the points of the ' Faulkner. 
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dfeboye. 


OUBBOYEj in Gujemt. Its chief is of 
Bairela race. See Koraarpal ^ 

DirHDin^EA, a Nepal tree abounding m the 
Terai, W('>od is a powerful astringent, and an 
article of im<h.— Smith's Five Years. 

DUBH. Hind. The grass Cynodon dactylon. 
Ite dry, creeping stems spread out, and take root 
at the joints, it is commonly called khabal in 
the Panjab. This is the dnrba grass of Sanskrit 
authors, and in the Atharva Yeda it is thus 
apostrophized : ' May Diirba which rose from the 
water of life, which has a hundred roots and a 
hundred steins, efface a hundred of my sins, and 
prolong my existence on earth for a hundred 
years.’ The flower of this grass is a most beauti- 
ful object under the microscope. There are, how- 
ever, three sorts of dubh recognised in the north 
of India. The best, called Paimda, is especially 
the same as Fiorin ; the second, called Khutia, is 
smaller, and grows on hard ground ; the third is 
of two white sorts, called Ghor-dubh, for horse 
fodder, and Ban-dubh, a coarser kind.-“PoM?c^/. 

DUBLO. Mahr, Dubaro, GuJ. A clan of the 
Bhil in the inland tracts of Surat and Broach, They 
are usually the vartauia or village watchmen. 

DUBOIS, Abbe J. A., a French missionary in 
Mysore and in the south of India. He wrote an 
account of Hindu Ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 
IB‘27; On the State of Christianity in India, 
Lond. WM ; also a Description of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the People of India, and 
their Institutions, Religious and Civil, Lond. 1817. 

DUBTHA. Hind. A bundle of peeled sugar- 
canes ready for the press. 

DUCK. 


DUDRENEE. 

the . Anas strepera, the Gadwall, the northern regions and 
i Barbaiy ; tolerably common in India. 

A. acuta, the Pintail Duck, northern regions and 
Barhary, and is very common in India. 

A. hoschas, the Mallard, the northern regions and 
Barbary ; in India, is confined to Sind, Pan jab, 
and the Himalaya and its vicinity, replaced 
southward by A. pcecilorhyncha. 

A, crecca, Querguedula crecca, Teal of Europe, Asia, 
Barbary ; common in India. 

A. penelope, Mareca penelope, Widgeon of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa ; common in India. 

A. pmcilorhynclia, the Spotted-billed Duck. 

Aythya ferina, the Pochard of the noi-thern regions 
and Barbary ; common in India. 

A. n3n:oca. White-eyed Duck of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa ; common in India. 

Fulignla marila, Scaup Pochard of the northern 
regions ; occurs in Fan jab, Sind, Nepal. 

F. cristata, Tufted^ Duck of Europe, Asia, Barbary ; 
common in India. 


Canard, * . . . 
Bute, Schiitzcheu, 
Battah, 


. Fk, 
Ger. 
Hind. 


Anitm, 

Anade, 

Urdek, 


. It. 

. Sp. 
Turk. 


The domesticated duck is a descendant from 
the common wild duck, the Anas boschas. Its 
domestication has been accomplished in compara- 
tively recent times, for it w^as unknown to the 
Egyptians, to the Jews of the Old Testament, or 
to the Greeks of the Homeric period. About 
eighteen centuries ago, Columella and Yarro speak 
of the necessity of keeping ducks in netted enclo- 
sures, like other wdkl fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them flying away. The A. boschas 
is mot with in all the northern parts of Asia, 
Europe, and America. The domestic duck is 
polygamous. Young ducks are injured by being 
allowed to swim in water. The domestic breecG 


Ducks are sacred to the worshippers in China 
of a canonized being, Hong- yuen-shuee. The 
ducks on the river at Canton are so trained, that, 
when feeding in the fields, on being summoned 
to return by the whistle of their owner, they all 
waddle hastily back. They are similarly trained 
on all China rivers. Flocks of ducks are herded 
there. The herdsmen live in small boats, and 
drive the ducks from place to place during the 
day, sending them home in the evening. — Mornt- 
gomery, ii. p. 262 ; Frere^ Antipodes^ p. 248 ; 
Darann ; Bhjtli ; Jerdon. 

DUCK-WEED, Lemna gibba and other species 
of Lemoacese. 

DUDAIEN, of Genesis xxx. 14, is the Mandra- 
gora officinalis, 

DUDH. Hind. Milk. Hence Dudh ka Mahaena, 
the tenth month, literally the milk month. Diidh- 
Payra, sweetmeats. 

bUDHI TUPFAS, forming the S.E. portion of 
the Mirzapore district, are in a hilly tract of con- 
siderable size, \Yhicb, owing to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, escaped assessment when the rest of 
the Benares province was regularly settled. The 
great bulk of the cultivators and village managers 
belong to the aboriginal tribes, and are a simple, 
ignorant people, easily overreached by astute and 
grasping money-lenders. The people in general 
are truthful, willing to labour, possess great 
physical courage, and exhibit much enterprise. 
The Sueri, however, are addicted to theft ; 
they coin false money, and live principally by 
jugglery. They procure wives for their young 
men by kidnapping girls. Their women wear a 


are the Common duck, the I lat-billed, Call and ! tartan dress, often have a horn proiectinsr from 


Penguin duck, Arlesbury, Tufted, Hook-bill, and 
Labrador cluck ; but thougli breeding in remote 
southern latitudes, where the mallard is unknowm, 
the domestic breed always shows parts of the 
wild. Certain clucks breed on cliffs or trees, and 
they must carry their young to the water, though 
this has not been observed. A large red duck is 
the emblem of fidelity with the Rajputs. 

Tadoma vulpanser, the Common Bhieldrake of Europe, 
Asia, N- Africa; is common in the Pan jab, not 
rare in Lower Bengal. 

T. tadornoides, Australian Bhieldrake, S. Australia. 

T. variegata, Paradise Bhieldrake, Hew Zealand, 

Aix galericulata, Mandarin Duck, China. 

Oasarca rutila, Buddy Bhieldrake, H. Africa and B. 
Asia. 

Dendroeygna arcuata, ‘Whistling Duck, Java. 

Bpatula elypeata, or Anas clyijeata, the Shoveller, 
northern regions, H. Africa; tolerably common in 
India, ' 
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the forehead as an ornament, and are fond of 
intoxicating drinks. The Bhuiya are daring 
mountaineers. Their courtships are managed by 
the father of a marriageable lad searching round 
the neighbouring villages for a daughter-in-law, 
not related within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity. Having at last chosen one, he returns 
home, and in a few days again visits the bride’s 
house with his son, and not less than five other 
kinsmen. Five rupees are then paid to the girl’s 
father, baskets of flowers and fruit are presented 
to the bride herself and her mother, and the 
proceedings are closed by the marriage ceremony, 
which is performed by the family priest or a 
barber. The inhabitants, as a body, shun society. 
Mr. Conybeare says their language will become 
extinct. 

DUDRENEE. Chevalier Dudrenee, a native of 




■ if ’ 





DUFF, Captain JAMES GJUVNT. 

Brest, son of a commodore of tlic French navy. Halicore Indicus, . 
About 1791 he left the command of the Begum Trichechus dugong, JBTr; 
Sumroo’s Brigade and joined Tukaji Holkar, and Halicore cetacea, Illeij, 
with his battalions he contributed to the victory Bl. diigong, Ouv. 
of the 12th March 1795 at Khardla. He left Dugong, . . . Mai 
Jeswunt Rao^s service in 1801 for that of Sindia. Under these syno 
He surrendered to the British, 30th Oct. 1803, unites all the above 
but it was his battalions which fought the subse- Bed Sea, the seas of 
quent battle of Laswari. pore, Sumatra, the ! 

DUFF, Captain JAMES GRANT, author of Sunda islands, and I 
History of the Mahrattas. that the dugong^ c 

DUFF and Surode, musical instruments. The Doubtless the aiicier 
Duff or Duffra, or Tambour de Basque; tym- the mermaid tales wl 
panum ; according to Gentius (Sadi Rosar. Polit. the world, for it is 


DUKU. - 

Halicore Indicus, F. Cuvier. 

Trichechiis dugong, Frxl, H. tabernaculiim, JRup. 
Halicore cetacea, Illeij, Dugiiiigus marinus, Tkde, 
H. dugong, Ouv. 

Dugong, . . . Malay. | Parainpuan Laiit, Malay. 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which ho says inhabits the 
Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands, Moluccas, 
Sunda islands, and New Holland. It is supposed 
that the dugong can be easily domesticated. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise to 
the mermaid tales w’hich have since then occupied 
the world, for it is this creature that has given 


p. 303), a sort of bass tambourine played Upon with rise to all the fables about the mermaid and the 


a stick. 

DUFFADxlR. Hind. An officer of irregular 
cavalry; the head of a party of labourers. 

DUGDHA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans on the 
borders of Futtehpur and Allahabad. They date 
their origin from the time of Jye-cliand, who 
figures in many fabulous legends of those parts. 
The Pande, who were Dugdha Brahmans (i.e. of 
mixed blood), received 48 villages, of the greater 
part of which they are in possession to this day. — 
BlUofs Supp. Gloss. 

DUGGY, in Madras, round timber from 20 
to- 40 feet long, 1 to 2-J feet square. 

- DUGLA or Dauri. Hind. A bamboo basket 
swung on double ropes, and worked by two men 
in irrigating land. 

DUGONG. Malay. The sea siren, merman, 
mermaid. Professor Owen denominated the 
dugong of the Archipelago, Halicore Indicus, in 


merman. Tennyson writes of 
^ A mermaid fair 
Singing alone, 

Combing her hair, 

Under the sea, 

In a golden curl, 

AVith a- comb of pearl, 

On a throne. 

At night I would wander away, away ; 

I would fiing on each side my low-flowing locks, 
And lightly vault from the throne, and iday 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 

On the broad sea wolds in the crimson shells 
AYhose silvery spikes arc nearest the sea.* 

— Eng. Cgc.; BIgi.h in Beng. J.s‘. Sov. Jour.; 
Tennant's Ceylon ; Dr. Theodore Cantor bi Beng. 
J.s*. Soc. Jour..^ No. clxxii. Deer. 184G. 

DUH. Sansk. To milk. Hence Duhitar and 
Duhitri, a milker, a daughter. 

DUHAI. Hind. J ustice I An exclamation still 


distinction from that of the northern coast of made in Hindustan from mi individual who con- 
Australia, at a time when the former had not siders himself injured. ‘ Dubai, Maharaj ! Dubai, 
been ascertained to frequent (as a dugong of Company Bahadur!’ — Justice, justice, my lord! 
some kind is now known to do) the Malabar Justice, Company Bahadur ! — Y^ule., Cathay 4:^6. 


coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon. 

Halicore Dugong. 

Trichechus dugong, Gmel. | Dugungus Indicus, Him. 

Indian dugong, . Eng. j Mernaaid, . . . Eng. 
Sea siren, Merman, ,, f Le dugong des Indes, Fa. 

This inhabits the shallows of the Indian Ocean 
and about Ceylon, where the water is not more 
than two or three fathoms deep. It does not 
appear to frequent the land or the fresh water. 


DU HALDE, J. B., author of Description of 
the Empire of China, Chinese Tartary, Corea, 
and Tibet. 

DUHARU. Beng. A caste of fishermen and 
divers. 

DUHET. Aiiab. A cove or bay. Duhet 
Dilam, Hafah, Kabir, Kiibal, Kabhemeh, Selwah, 
Shahrah, Shisheh, are in tiie Persian Gulf, and 
Gwettur in Baluchistan. 

DUHSASANA and Diiryodhana, sons of Dhrita- 


Its flesh is delicate. The dugong was noticed as rashtra. Duhsasana behaved brutally to Drau- 


occiirring in Ceylon by the early Arab sailors, by 
Megasthenes (Fragm. iix.) and AElian, and subse- 


quently by the Portuguese. It is this creature Doivson. 


padi, and he was afterwards killed by Bhima 
when fighting in the battle at Kuru-kshetra. — 


which has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the tales 


DUJA. Arab. Blood money, paid by a criminal 
to the relatives of a murdered person. 

DUK or Dok. Jay. The hair-fibre of the 


of the Arab sailors. They are phytophagous or Arenga saccharifera, Gomuti, Malay. 

plant-eaters. Numbers are attracted to the inlets DUKAR. Mahr. Hog; Sus scrofa. Diikkar- 

from the Bay of Calpentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by ki-charbi, Hind., hog’s lard. 

the still water, anci the abundance of marine DUKSHIN-ACHARI. Sansk. From Dukshina, 

alga 3 in these parts of the gulf. One which was the right hand, and Achariu, acting. 

killed at Manaar in 1874 measured upwards of 7 DUKU, the Malay and Javanese name of a tree 

feet in length, but specimens considerably larger and fruit of the Lansiumdomesticum, and natural 

have been taken at Calpentyn ; and their flesh is order Meliacese of botanists. To the same genus 


represented as closely resembling veal. ^ 

Halicore Australis, manate of Dampier, white- 
tailed inanate of Pennant, is a native of the west 
coast of Australia, and is called also tlie sea-cow. 


belong the langseh, langsat, or langsab, for in all 
these forms the word is written, and also the ayar« 
ayar, L. aqueum. The duku is the most esteemed 
of them, and to the European palate is the best 


About the month of January the dugong shows of the native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
itself in Port Mouat Bay, coming to feed upon mangostin. The natives class it after the durian 
a species of seaweed, which is also relished by and mangostin. It is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
the of globular form, and covered with a coriaceous 
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of, the ..dislivofv'.wMclivthe, prince partake'B,',sent',by. .. 
his own band to whomsoever he hononrs at the 
banquet. At the riissora, or refectory, the chiefs 
who are admitted to dine in the presence of their 
sovereign, are seated according; to .. their. : rank. , 
The repast . is one of those occasions, when .an. 
easy familiarity is permitted, which, though unre- 
strained, never exceeds the bounds of etiquette, or 
the habitual reverence due to their father and 
prince. When he sends, by the steward of the 
DULHA," A bridegroom. Dulhan, a ; kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, or a 

bride. For the Dulha-Deo of India the Greeks I little from his own khansa or plate, all eyes 


PULCJAMAEA. 

skin of the colour of parchment. The species 
secniis to be indigenous in the western portion of , 
tlic Archipelago, bnt to have been introduced ; 
into the Philippines, where one variety of it, the | 
langseli. is cultivated.— Crfna/h/v/’.s' Dwt p. 125. j 
DULCAMARA or Solanum dulcamara is the 
Simb-yaag-ts’iucn of the Chinep. ' Dulcamara 
contains an active narcotic alkali, solanine, nar- 
cotic and diuretic. Solanum nigrum, Arnib-us- 
Baleb, may possess similar virtues.— I)L^p, 


had Adonis, Ganymede, Ilylas, and Thammuz. 

DULL A. IDxd. Carbonate of soda. A soda 
sjxlt or natron from the waters of the lake of 
Lunar ; it is used in dyeing, in medicine, and 
the arts. 

DUM, in Afghanistan, a class of servants 
attached to htmiiies of rank, whose wives serve 
in the women’s apartments, and are go-betweens 
in marriage negotiations. 

DUMA, Hind., also written Duma, is the name 
of the leatlier case in which tea is imported 
from Tibet into Garhwal and Kamaon. It con- 
tains about three seers, and hears a price of six 
or seven rupees, 

DmfAGlJDEM, on the Upper Godavery, 120 
miles from Sironcha, and same from Ellore. Goal 
000111*3 about 15 miles N. of Dumagiidem, near 
the junction of tlie Tal river near Lingala. 


DUMAI MURALEE, in Cachar, the lirst crop i Geo. Trans, ii. 


are guided to the favoured mortal, wdiose good 
fortune is the subject of subsequent conversa- 
tion. Though, with the diminished lustre of the 
Rajput house, the dunah may have lost its former 
estimation, it is yet received with reverence. — ■ 
ToiVs Rajasthan^ i. p. 317. 

DUND or DLand. Sinbi. Pools, ponds, or 
lakes on the line of the river E'arra, from Sukkur 
to Omerkot, or about 100 miles. The Narra is 
only filled with water during the inundation of 
the Indus river, and even this not often ; it 
never reaches the sea, but is lost in the sand near 
Omerkot. Betwixt this and Sukkur there are 
at least 3G0 dund, most of which contain water 
throughout the year. They are from 300 to 400 
yards across, but often many miles in lengtii. 
They all become brackish during the hot weather. 
They abound in fish . — Cetpiain Del Hoste hi Bom. 


of rice, sown in April. 

DUMBA. Hind. A fiat-tailed sheep of Peslia- 
wur, Kfibul, the Salt Range, and the Ca])C‘. 
Dumki marchi, the tailed pepper, cubebs. Durnki 
satTira, a comet. 

DUMB-BELLS. See Magdar. 

DUMDUM, a subdivision of the 24 Parganas, 
in which, near Calcutta, there is a military station 
of same name, in lat, 22° 38' N., and long, 88° 
30' E., and miles from Calcutta. 

DUM-I-GURG, or the wolf’s tail, is the Persian 
name for the first brushes of grey light which 
appear as forerunneits of dawn. Dum is a tail. 

DUMKI, a brave and martial tribe of Baluch- 
istan who inhabit Eastern Kachi ; part of them 
were removed to Sind by Sir Charles Napier in 
1845, — X. 11'. F. p. 502. 

DLLMOH, a district in the Jubbulpur division, 
lying between hit. 22° 10' and 23° 3<V N., and 
long. 79° 5' and 80° E. It is situated on the 
table-land of the ITndliyan range of hills, and is 
00 miles long from N. to S., and 50 broad, with an 
area of 2709 square miles, and 260,04-2 inhabit- 
ants, largely Gond, Kurku, Loelhi, and Kiirmi. 
See Damoh. 

I) UMU H. Tel. A name for the Bhatu athletes. 
Dumbram, TA:\r., Dinnbar war, Tel., and called 
also Khollati. See l^hatu. 

DUN. Hind. A valley; a term locally applied 
in the Siwalik Hills, under the Himalaya, as 
Fatiee Dun, Dehra Dun. It seems to be the 
same word in the Celtic and Indo-European 
languages, as well as in the Arabic. In English, 
the adverb Down implies descent, and Down, the 
noun, a sloping hill, an elevated plain, or hillock 
of sand on the sea-shore. See Dunes. 

BUN. Bukm. In Arakan, a land measure 
30,720 square yards, therefore equal to a little 
more than English acres. 

DUNAE or Dooah, in jEkjputana, is a portion 
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DUND, or Dun, or Dungar, is in several dialects 
derived from the Sanskrit, a hill or mountain, as 
it was also in some of the old languages of Europe, 
— J.S‘. Res. ix. p. 08. 

DUNDxV. The best-known boats on the Indus 
are the Zoruk of the Upper Indus, the Dunda, 
which plies from Mithaukote to the sea, and the 
Dugga, which is specially suited, from its strong 
build, to the navigation of the rapids between 
Attok and Kalabagh. The better kinds of wood 
used in their construction (sissoo and large babul) 
are procured with difficulty, and various species 
of timber are generally seen in one boat, such 
as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, balm, and karil, 
Malabar teak is much prized in the Lower Indus, 
and fetches a large price. The ordiuary ferry 
boats are constructed by the sides and bottom 
being prepared separately, and brought together 
to be secured liy knees or crooked piece>s nailed 
to the bottom and sides. The bottom is made of 
sissoo, tl'ie knees of mnlbeiTy or olive, and the 
side i)lanks of deodar. The wedges and trenails 
are usually made of tut and kahu. Ropes for 
rafts and boats are prepared either from liemp 
(Cannabis Indica), sirki (Saccharum spontancum)', 
Typha latifolia, dib, or other grasses, common on 
the river bank, Munj (Saccharum muuja) is 
also largely employed by the native boatmen. 
The great boat-building localities of the Pan jab 
are Find Dadiin Khan, Wazirabad, and Jbeliinf, 
but there is a marked increase on the Indus, not 
only at Attok, but at Nowshera, Ilashtnagar, 
Mokhiid, and Kalabagh. 

pUNDGIRI. Hind. A very populous village, 
adjoining the esplanade of Bombay fort. 

DUNDOO-MiVLE, gmn-resin '^of the Doona 
Zeylanica tree. 

DUNES occur in India near the sea, and to 
leeward of the beds of rivers, also on the Indian 
desei't, and in the desert of Gobi, where the sand 




— 


DUNG. 


DUPERBON. 


dunes of the liogn and Peimar rivers, and iniigy, a village and taluk to the northward, 
mentions tlio overwhelming of Bodurti, a village where a liner description, well adapted for tents, 
of Konigul, also of an old village near Jimunul- is made at 7 rupees the piece of 36 yards, 1 vard 
madagii, and the encroachments on the village wide. About Vizagapatam, the ordinary duimnree 


of Hoiioor, miles S. from Bellary. In the ' 
I .andes of Gascony, many dimes exceed 225 feet ; ■ 
some attain 39 1 feet elevation ; and on the W. , 
of Africa, near Cape Yerde, they arc no less than 
OdO feet high. See Doivn ; Dun. 


is usually sold by weight. The best Bengal tents 
appear to be made of an open-textured dungaree, 
the threads of which are liner than is usual in 
dungarees. Like all other cotton goods, dungaree 
should not be exposed to the weather in sails, 


DUNG. Biioti. An encampment of shepherdxS tents, etc., till the weavers’ dressing and filth has 


and herdsmen in the N.W. Himalaya. 

DUNG. Tib. The wild yak of Darjiling. 

DUNG of birds and bats is applied medicinally 
externally, and given internally by the Chinese. 
That of the avadavat, Fringilla amandava ; of the 
common house sparrow, Passer montanus (Kung- 
ma-tsioh-fen, Chin.) ; of the magpie (Hau-iiau- 
chimg, Chin., and \Yu-lmg-chi, Chin.), is applied 
externally in leprosy ; and the dung of the white 
pigeon, Tso-pwan-limg, Chin., left-coiling dragon, 
is an external veterinary medicine. — Sinitb. 

DUNGA, a punt or broad boat of Kasbinir. 

DUNGAISU, the great Ouigoor horde in Eastern 
Turkestan. They arc Turk, aud became Malio- 
medans in a.T). 900. The Chinese call them 
lloeike, Oihor, and Hoai-Hoai. Towards the 
close of the 8tli century, the emperors of the 
Tang dynasty deported about a million of Ouigoor 


been thoroughly removed by w’ashing and partial 
bleaching. — Faulkner ; ItoJide, MSS. See Cloths. 

DUNGARPUR, a native state in Eajputana, 
ruled over by a Maharawiil in a town of that name, 
in lat. 23° 52' N., and long. 73° -19' E. The popu- 
lation of the state in 187S was 175,000. Three - 
fourths of the inhabitants are Hindus, one-eighth 
Jains, and one-eighth Musalmans. The Bhils 
aggregate about 10,000 souls. The family is au off- 
shoot of the house of Udaipur. On the fall of the 
]\Ioghui empire, Diingarpur, like other Rajput 
states, became tributary to the I^Iahrattas. 'The 
tribute of liS.35,000 levied from it was transferred 
to the British Government by the treaty of 1818, 
with Jeswiint Siiigli, in return for its protection. 
— Imp. Gaz. 

DUNG BIRD, Neophron perenopterus. 
DUNGING OF CLOTHS is a process resorted 


people from the neighbourhood of^ Kashgar, and to by dyers, both in the East Indies and Europe, 
settled them at Kan-su and Chen-si. About a.d. the object being to impregnate cotton cloths with 
966, these families embraced Mahomedanism, and animal matter, for which many dyes Jiave a strong 
under their chief Satook they conquered Trans- affinity . — Rohdcj MSS, 

oxiana, and carried away captive an immense DUNGTEN, a bone or relic receptacle of the 
number of Turks of the turghai tribe. In 972, Buddhist religionists. The chaitya is any sacred 
the majority of these captives were allowed to object worshipped by the Biid<lbist, as a tree, an 


return to their homes, but many remained, and altar, a temple, as well as any monument raised 
they ’were styled Turghani or Tunghani, signifying on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, 


remnant, and corrupted into Dimgen. They are and is probably apiDlicabie both to the Buddhist 
all Mahoraeclans, but dress like Chinese. They chodten, or offering to the deity, and the dung- 
are alistemious, religious, quarrelsome, using the ten, a bone or relic receptacle. The stupa or 
knife ; honest, and fond of trade. The Dungan chaitya of Indian Buddhism is supposed to have 
or Turgeu race, following Mahomedanism, in tiie been erected subsequent to the cave temples and 
N.W. of China, rose in rebellion againsttheChincse viharas or monasteries. The ancient stupa were 


ill 1 867. The Burmese call them Tharet ; their own 
name for themselves is Muslim. In 1881, the dele- 
gates of the inhabitants of Kiildja chose the follow- 
ing districts for the colonization of the Dungan and 
the remaining Tarantchi, for whom there is no room 
on the Tchilik steppes, — for the Dimgans, the 
district Toknak, between the rivers Soukulouk, 
Aksu, and Tchou : for the Tarantclii, a part of tlie 


Viharas or monasteries. The ancient stupa were 
originally meant as recex^tacles of either the 
Buddhas or the Bocihisatwas and the kings who 
encoiirageil the propagation of the Buddhist faith. 
The chodten or chorten of Tiliet arc similar to 
the stupa. They consist of a cylindrical vase, and 
have a cupola over them, d’he dungten, on the 
other hand, corresx^ond to the dhagoba of the 
Sanskrit, is a bone or relic I’ccej^tacle, built iu 


same district, situate between the rivers Alarteba honour of the mortal Buddhas, and ought to con- 


and Soukulouk. 

DUNGAREE. Hind. Datta, Tam. A coarse 
cotton fabric manufactured iu various parts of 
India, and used by the poorer classes of natives. 
'Fhe stouter kinds are much cmp)loyed in the 


tain some portion of their relics, real or supposed. 
— Cuiininglium, See Buddha; Stiijia; Topes. 

DUNIADAR or Danyadar, a mode of address 
among fakirs. 

DU NOR HUNG, a Penang wood of a brown 


making of sails for native sailing vessels and coloim, sp. gr. 1 *235. Used by the Chinese for 
tents. Dungaree is woven with two or more carving images. 



threads together in the web and woof. It is DUPADA NUN A, Tel., is Duj)ada oil, or Piney 
generally used for sails of country shixis, and tallow. Diipada resin exudes from the Yateria 
would no doubt be advantageously enq^loyed Indica, and constitutes the piney varnish. The 
for the occasional light sails for larger sliips, resin is used as a fragrant incense in temx)les ; 
being more easily handled than European canvas, the quantity xjrocurable is very considerable. — 
Superior descrix)tions are made with the web aud M. F. J. It. 

woof, or web only, twisted either wet or dry, but DUPEKRON. Anquetil Duperron, wdtliout 
tills become>s as expensive as tlie best English means, and in the face of great hardship, learned 
canvas. The prevailing price of the ordinary the Zend from xsome Parsee priests at Surat, aud 
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DUFLEIX. 


DUKGA. 



returned to lu-ance in 1762 with over a hundred scentless flowers. D. Plumicri is also a large shrub 

handsome drooping blue flowers having the 
DL'lLhlX, JOfeLl H FEANCIS, an eminent scent of almonds; the clusters of seed-berries 
French commander, who served in the Peninsula which are numerous, when ripe have a very pretty 
of India in the middle of the 18th century, and appearance from their dark orange colour- they do 

made great efforts to sustain French interests not appear to germinate readilv WiflrUl) ^ 

?PPOssed Anwar- DUEBA CHAPALOO. Tel. A kind of mat 
, ^ in opposition made m Ganjam from the fibres of the Sanseviera 

to Major fetrmger Lawrence, who was contending Zeylanica. 

against Chanda Sahib. Duplek faded m anattacj ^ old secluded pastoral race in GU- 

on iort bt. Duvid, on the 19th December 1747. ghit and Ohulas, on the Indus river, on the north. 

i 1 he Afghans on the one side, and the Turkomans 
‘g 0“ tee otlier, are pressing on them. See Dard. 
DuKGA, ,a form of Parrati, and wife of Siva. 


there, against the iiritish. V 
ud“Din and his son Muhammad Ali, 
to Major ^ " 

against Chanda Sail! h. Dupleix failed in an attack I DURDU, an old secluded 

His efforts were directed to expel the British from 
the Peninsula, his chief British opponents being 

Lawrence and Clive. In that time, Madras, Fort . wul 

St. David, Guddalore, Arcot, St. Thome, repeatedly She corresponds with Juno "ofThe''^GreSs'^a^^^^^^^ 
changed hands He was appointed chief of Chan- Romans, and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also with 
deniuggur, and succeeded M. Dumas as governor Ceres and Proserpine. Durga is also known as 
of 1 ondichorry He was of a bold, self-reliant, Bhawani, Kali, Devi, and Singhwani As Durga 
hut haughty character, and was much thwarted she is represented with ten arms. In one hand 

by M. de la Bourdounais. It was in his time she holds a spear, with which she is piercing the 

that .Madras was taken and held by the French, giant Mahesha ; in another a sword^ in a third 
ami again restored to the British. He twice the hair of the’giant, S tlm t Jl of a ”^6^ 
failed to take Cuddalorc._ He negotiated largely twined round him ; and in others, the tride?it the 

rtn u discus the axe, the club, the arrow, and the shield: 

Chanda Sahib, Muzaffai Jiiiig, aiid Nasir Jung. One of her knees presses on the body of the <Tiant 
111 l/o 2 he was appointed by balabut Jung, and her right foot rests on the back of n^'lion’ 

bubahclM’ of the Dekhan, Nawab of the Kar- which is lacerating his arm. On her head she has 

natic. For his services he was created a mar- a crown richly gemmed, and her dress is mamiifi* 
quis ; but misfortunes overtook , him, and he was cently decorated with jewels. The giant is isfuing 
ppersededbyM.Godeheu, and returned to trance from the body of the buffalo into which he had 
m beptember 1754. On his return, the French transformed liimself during his combat with thu 
Goyenmieiit refused to pi^s the hills for the sums goddess. From this victory she took the names 
which he had ordered to be disbursed on his own Durga and Singhwani, or Lion Eider 
responsibihty, and he was reduced to extreme Like the Ephesian Diana Durga wears the 
^verte. He was shamefuEy ill treated, and to crescent on the head. She iLlso^'the turreted 

days before his death, in 17o4, he wrote in his Oybele,’ the guardian goddess of all places of 
memoir, I have saoriheed my youth, my fortune, strength (durga), and like her she is town or 
my life, to enrich my nation in Asia.’ His great carried by the lion As Mata Janavi the ‘ Mother 
name shed a lustre on the struggles of his country- of Births,’ she is Juno Lucina • as Pikma ‘""whos^ 
men for empire in the EasL-OnKe ,■ MaUeson. throne is the lotus ’ 8 ^ the f^r^; 

DDB^ Daniel in. 1 tells us tliat Nebuehad- Nile; as Tripurr'gSriirthe 4rt w 
uezzM the king made an image of gold, whose and Atma-devi, ‘ the goddew of souls ’ she is tlie 
toght was threescore cubits, and the breadth Hecate Trifomiis of the Greeli In ’short her 
toeof SIX cubits._ He set it up in the plain of power is manifested under ctot fom from the 
Dura, in the province o Babylon. This is the birth through all the tetermediate^’aSruntil 
modern Imam Dour, __on the left bank of the river, death, whether Janavi, Gouri, or the terrtfle Ka 
—JM ,v AurdlttfUN, 11 . p. 148. the Proqpvninp nv 

DUKA, Hind., a whitish blanket of Basahir. As Parvati Bhavani^Duro-n • 

DURAm Sill HENRY MARION, K.C.S.1. and sakti or persoiiiSgy JrIva And the ‘4id 
.B., entered the Bengal Engineers in June 1828, the symbol of female enmL- is the emhier IT-' 
and promoted to Major-General in 1867. He served goddess, as the himam it th^t J he t? I * 
ill the AJghimistan campaign ; headed the explosion In the different terrific forms of 'livattid Dii 
party, and fired the train at Ghazni ; served also a necklace of skulls ot biva and Durga, 

at Gwalior and in the Panjab campaig^ at CMlkit 4 dtefthf cSelnf decoration 

walla and Gujerat: was Ifterwafds^ent to the the Zoi iLZXeto L the?/T^ 
Governor-Geneial in Ceiitml India. He was for a of AiS 0 ^ 1,0 
brief tune Commissioner of the Tenasserim Pro- Hind. Theatre ii u 50 \ 

Vinces. He was ^0 Military Secretary to the Chamunda, says of Du^f 

Government of India. Invested with the Order of < ti ® ' 

the Star of India in June 1867. He was a sagacious Swintf?nZ/f *l?f ^ *7 

political officer. In 1857 he stood to his ground The crescent whirling t^ons rend 

and stemmed the flood oi mutiny from bursting The trickling nedr fallT/ fXeve^ sm"'' 

into Hyderabad and pouring down the Dekhau. In 8 ®“® thy necklace laughs with horrid life ’ 

January 1871 he was killed on an elephant, enter- She eemKi„e=, v 
mg a gateway on the Tank frontier^ Wrote on Pallas and \ Minerva. 

Dadapur Fossils in Bl. As. Trans, v. 291 • On the often railed ‘'“lahle character is 

Barometer, ibid. 301 ; On Fossil Ehtoeloribid tern? S worshipped in the 

486; Carnivora, 579 SheUs 661 Quatomana G^ata puja, 

7m.Sai,dl Tkurlow ; Dr. sZd SEZ ’ eeZ ' * placed, Vd 

DDRANTA ELLISIA,oneof tbe SL* etor it Zj' Z - ^ to 

a beautiful large shrub, with light blue pLduIons 1 thm, f p wf worehipped.-Yofl-s Raja,- 


BURGA. 


DURIO ^IBETHINUB. 


A Boorg, hence Droog. elephants, 8000 horse, and some foot, and, clothed 

A hilUort, a fort. Durga means dufhcult of access, in armour, met the Moghul forces and drove them 
Boor, prep., and Gam, to ga back. Asof again advanced, and was again 

. BURGA^ 1 U JA IS the festival of Durga, held defeated, with a loss of 600 men. A third effort 
m Bengal in the month of Aswin, about October, was successful, her son was wounded, and her 
and on this occasion the images of her sons, Karti- troops fled; she herself was wounded, and she 
keya and Ganesha, are usually placed on each side ended her life with a dagger. Her tomb is still 
of her,^ In Calcutta this is the most splendid and to be seen in a narrow defile between two hills, and 
expensive, as well as the most popular, of any of passers - by place crystals on her grave. Her 
the Hindu festivals, and takes place in the month name still rests in Gond story (As.^ Res. xv. p. 
Aswina, the end of September or beginning of 437), She was interred at the place where she 
October. The preliminary ceremonies occupy fell (Ben. As. Soc. Journal, vi. 628), and to this 
^veral days previous to the three days of worship, day the passing stranger places as a votive offer- 
Himng the whole of this period all business is ing one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful 
siispended, and pleasure and festivity prevail, specimens of white crystal in which the hills in 
Ihis festival is known among the l^fahrattas as the this quarter abound. Two rocks lie by her side, 
Dasserah. In the Durga x>uja, a sacred jar is an which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
essential article in the celebration of the mysteries, converted into stone ; and strange stories are 
and is marked with the combined triangles denot- told of their being still occasionally heard to sound 
ing the iinion of the two deities, Siva and Durga. in the stillness of the night by the people of the 
The Sakta sect, worshippers of the sakti, or female • nearest villages. 

principle, mark the jar with another triangle. DURG BANSI. Hind. A tribe of Rajputs in 
The ^''aishnava ^ in _ their worship use also a Jonpur and Azimgurh. 


mystical jar, which is also marked. These marks, 
!Mr. Paterson says, are- called tantra, and are 

T \ * 1 , ft ^ 


DURGI MURGI WALE of Kolhapur, are Hindu 
wanderers, who exhibit idols and beg. Their 


hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a vast favourite objects of worship are Lakshmi and 
variety. He hence deduces the identity of the Hanuman. 

Durga puja with some Egyptian rites of a corre- DUHIA MADDEE, also Kora maddee and Kora- 
sponding nature. In some parts of the country man. Tel. Briedelia spiuosa. A tree of the 


there are figures paraded of a coarsely licentious 
character, but these are . being forbidden. The 
festival, with its boisterous and obscene merri- 


Godavery ; \vood very strong and good. Cattle 
eat the leaves most voraciously. — Beddome, 
DURIO. The name of this genus of plants has 


ment, its vigils of three successive nights, its been derived from Durian, a well-known fruit 
monetary extravagance, its ludicrous sights, its of the Malay Archipelago. The specific name of 
licentious exhibitions, deteriorates the moral Zibethiiius has been applied to the tree from its 
health of the community. On the fourth and last fruit smelling like the fetid zibet (Yiverra rasse, 
day no sacrifices are offered. After religious adora- Hors,), The genus belongs to the order Ster- 
tions, the officiating priest dismisses the goddess, culiacese. 

and implores her to return the next year. The DURIOK, a tree of Sumatra ; its trunk is hoL 
dismissing ceremony over, the females of the lowed out as a coffin of the Batta rajas, 
house lament the departure of so beneficent a DURIO ZIBETHINUS. Limi, 
deity. The goddess is presented with gifts, and Du yeen, . . . Burm. | Dorian, ' . . . . Eng. 


the dust of her feet is rubbed on the foreheads of | Du yeen yaing, 


the votaries. The idol is paraded through the 
streets with great pomp. The streets resound ! 


Turrien, 


The durian is a large and lofty tree of the 
]\Ialay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, and 


witli music and singing, and the acclamations of the Moluccas. The flowers are arranged in 
the worshippers. As it passes along the streets, the clusters on the trunk and older branches, where 
spectators join their hands in form of adoration, is also . borne the fruit, as in the jack tree. It 
The parade over, the idol, with all its trappings is of the size of a melon, covered with sharp 
and its tinsel ornaments, is cast into the waters, points ; when ripe, the outer skin opens spon- 
where the people vie with one another in rifling taneously, and the interior consists of five lobes 
the goddess of her decorations. — Sir John Mai- of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour, in 


cohn in Tr, Bomhcnj Lit. Soc. ; Cole, Myth, Hind. 
p. 91 j Paterson^^ Essay on the Origin of the Hindu 
Beligion ; Asiatic Besearches, viii. p. 4*01. 

DURGARASPATNAM, a seaport village on 
the Nellore coast of the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 


which are nuts more or less numerous. During 
May and June it is in season ; but there is usually 
also a second crop in Kovember. It is as remark- 
able for the delicacy, combined with richness, 
of its flavour, as for the intolerable offensiveness 


13® 59' N., and 55 miles N. of Madras. It was of its strong and persistent smell, which repels 


known to the British as Armegon, from the 
circumstance that when they settled there, and it 


most Europeans, possessing an odour so powerful 
and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole town 


was their first site on the Coromandel coast, the when it is in season, and steamers carrying the fruit 
juime of the Kurnam or village accountant was stow them in the tops. It is sometimes compared 


Armagam Mudliar. 

DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgouti, was the 


to a rolled-up hedgehog ; hence it has been called 
Echinus arboreus, in consequence of its hard and 


daughter of the Chandail king of Mahoba, the thick rind, which is yellow- col cured when ripe, 
ancient capital of Bundelkhand. With her father’s being covered with firm and angular projections, 
consent, the Gond king of Gurhah^Mundla carried The seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, is about 
her off with an army of 50,000 men. After her the size of a hen’s egg. The pulp is as white as 
husband’s death, Asof Khan, a general of Akbar, in milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest cream ; 
1564 advanced to annex Gurhah Mundla, but, as but it should be eaten fresh, as it soon becomes 
her sonw^as a minor, Durgavati assembled 1500 discoloured, and undergoes decomposition. When 







BURrHEE. 


BUST, 



the fruit is ripe it falls of itself, and gettingjiem HURRAH, a Pindara brigade, 

M tlier Ml, tie smell is less overpowering. When BURREE, Hind. A woollen cloth of Ambala 
the fruits begin to ripen, they fall daily, and and Bahawulpur. r, . 

almost hourly, and accidents not nnfrequently BURUIsG. Malay. In Bawean, a hall of 

happen to persons walking or working under the audience or of reception, before the houses, 

trees. The seeds are likewise eaten when roasted, BURYA. Hind. Poa cynosurioides. Yishnu, 

and have something of the flavour of chestnuts, as Rama, in his seventh incarnation, assumed the 
The wood of the tree is valued for many econo- colour of this grass, which is therefore held 
mical purposes, especially when protected from sacred to that god, and used by the Vaishnava in 
moisture. The rind, probably from containing all religious ceremonies. 

potash, is used in the preparation of some dyes. BURYASAS, in Hindu legend, a nshi of a 
The natives of the countries yielding the durian choleric temper, whose curse was of dreadful effect, 
prize it beyond all other fruits. In countries with He is described as the son of Atri and Anasuya. 
a suitable climate, it flourishes without care or He cursed Sakiintala for keeping him waiting at 
culture. It is most abundant in the western the door ; he foretold that Krishna would be killed, 
portion of the Archipelago, and extends cast as because Krishna did not wipe particles of food off 
far as the island of Mindano, the only one of the his foot ; but he blessed Kunti, so that she became 
Philippine group in which it is known. It is a mother by the sun. Pie cursed Indra to lose his 
abundant iiYSiam, and is found on the coast of sovereignty over the three worlds, and Indra had 

ua -^yjjich is the furthest recourse to Yishnu to be restored to health. 

B’UR YILLE. Admiral Bumont d’Urville, an 
avigator, who left France in 
has I 1837 with the T Astrolabe and La Zelee corvettes, 


Teiiasserim about lat. 14^", 
distance from the ecpiator to which it has been 
successfully propagated. Ail attempts to cultivate eminent Irencli n: 
it in any part of Hindustan have failed ; nor Lwk. 1237 — 

it, like some other Asiatic fruits, been transferred on a voyage of discovery in the Antarctic Ocean, 
to tropical America. A hot, moist, and equable He perished on the 8th May 1842, in the fire that 
climate would seem to be indispensable to the destroyed the cars on the Paris and Versailles 
durian ; but soil seems to be indifferent to it, for Railroad. — Am. Ezped. p. 278. 
it thrives in the granitic, in the sandstone, and BURYOBHANA was the eldest son of king 
in the calcareous soil of the Malay Peninsula and Blirita-rashtra, and, being of the elder branch, 
Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of Java, and in the retained his title as head of the Kuru, while the 
rich alluvium of the valley of the Menam in Siam, junior, Yiidishtra, on the separation of authority, 
The name is from Duri, Malay., a thorn or prickle, adopted his father’s name, Pandu, as the patro- 
in reference to the sharp tubercles with which the nyiiiic of his new dynasty. He educated along 
rind is covered. In the interior of the Malay with his own 100 children, the five sons of his 
Peninsula, in several places in the forest are found brother Pandu ; but he took a dislike to Bhima, 
durian trees, always in a body together, to the and the Pandava princes went into exile, where his 
number of about ten or twelve trees. Such places enmity followed them, and he failed in an attempt 
are for the Jakiins an object of great attention, to burn them in their home. On their return 
and matter of work. They cut with the great from exile, he gambled with Yudishtra, eldest 
axe all the other trees which surround the durians, of the five Pandu princes, and won their entire 
that these, by recriving more air, may grow up possessions, even to the freedom of themselves, 
more easily, and give finer and a greater quantity and even of their wife Draupadi, whom he ordered 
of fruit. They build there a small house, and to sweep the room, and on her refusing, his brother 
then return to their ordinary habitations, which Buhsasaiia behaved rudely towards her. Yu- 
are sometimes distant from such places one or dishtra having lost his kingdom, his wife, and even 
two days’ journey. Durian is seen to grow sjpon- his personal liberty and that of his brothers, for 
taneously in one of the small islands of the eastern twelve years, became an exile from the plains of 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, and which is nearly the Yamima. The Kaurava and Pandava fought 
one entire forest down to the margin of the sea. for dominion. The site of the great conflict, known 
On Pulo Tiiigi, the Orang Laut, or sea-gipsies, as- as the Mahabharat, between these rival clans, is 
seinble, attracted from the coasts of the Peninsula, called Kuru Khetu, or Field of the Knru. On the 
as well as from the islands of the Johore Archi- 18th day of the battle, Bhima fought with and 
pelage. On one occasion, six boats from Moro, an wounded Buryodhana, so that he died of the 
island of that group, were found on their way to injuries he received. — Dowson ; Garrett 
Palo Tingi ; they had travelled by sea a distance BUSSUMIERIA ACUTA. C. and V. Tamhan 
of 180 miles, to partake of the fascinating fruit. — bulat. Head above, hack, and upper third of the 
Eoxhurgli, iii. p. 398 ; Marsden's Hist of Sumatra; sides, deep glossy blue, bordered by a longitudinal 
Mason's Tenasserim; McClellands Eng. Cyc. ; band of pale copper-red ; the rest of the head and 
P* shining silvery. Single individuals occur at 

^ BliRK HEE, Hind., also written Burk’hi, an Penang at all seasons, hut numbers from June to 
insect whose ravages are very destructive to September. It is highly valued for its delicate 
P^ant is young. flavour, and passes commonly as a sardine. The 

BURKOTEE, This petty chieftainship pays latter denomination it shares, however, with 
allegiance to the British Government, and is ex- Clupeonia perforata, with. which it is also con- 

S ted from all pecuniary liability. Revenue, founded by the Malays under the common name 
rrS^^^A ’ — AitcTiesoUs Treaties, of Ikan tamhan. Both have been prepared as 

BURRA, a coi'ruption of Bwar, a barrier, pass, sardines a huile. See Clupeidse, 

dust and Dust-storms. 

the p® and portal of the deity.- 

fi. pp. f02, 708. ® See Dooar. ^ S; Pe^h? '. | Tolr®’ . ’• ' Toek. 
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Dust is carried along with winds to great dis- 
tances. Sirocco or African dust has been found by 
the microscope to consist of infusoria and organ- 
isms whose habitat is, not Africa but S. America, 
and carried in the track of the S.E. trade wind 
of S. America. In the dust of the Cape Yerdes, 
Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol, Ehrenberg' 
discovered separate forms. Dust is blown from 
Arabia and Africa far to seaward, causing a great 
haze, ^ During four months of the year, a large 
quantity of dust is blown from the N. W, shores of ' 
Africa, and falls on the Atlantic over a space of 
. 1600 miles in latitude, and for a distance of from 
300 to 600 miles from the coast. But dust has 
been seen to fall at a distance of 1030 miles from 
the shores of Africa. Darwin mentions that in ' 
some of the dust 330 and 380 miles from I 
Africa, falling in the sea near the Cape cle 
Verde Islands, particles of stone occur 1000th j 
of an inch square. Dust-storms are very fre- 
quent in India, and usually have a north to 
south course. One commenced at Allahabad 
about ^ seven a.m., and continued till one p.m., 
retaining the same fury as when it began. 
On the evening of the 17th, Secunderabad had 
been visited with an unusually severe dust-storm. 
It came from the K.W. and was accompanied 
by lightning and thunder. The air to a consider- 
able height was rendered almost opaque by dense 
clouds of red dust. The wind raged with great 
fury for upwards of half an hour, and on its abating 
was followed by a heavy shower of rain. A 
dust-storm passed over ^ Madras on Sunday the 
19th, beginning at one p.m. It had passed over 
Kristnapatam, seventeen miles S.E, of Nellore, at 
half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that day, 
accompanied by a slight fall of rain. In the north 
of the district between Ongole and Eamapatam, 
there was a heavy fall of rain in the forenoon of 
Sunday, averaging from two to four inches. At 
Ohingleput, thirty-six miles south of Madras, the 
storm was experienced in full force at that station 
at two P.M. the same day. It came from the 
N.W., and the wind was laden with vast quantities 
of reddish dust ; no refreshing shower succeeded 
the storm. 

A dust-storm occurred over 3800 square miles, 
from Ningpo to Shang-hai, on the 15th March 
1846. It consisted of a congeries of light downy 
fibres or hairs, with silex adhering to them, and 
an admixture of an alkaline salt. In China, ac- 
cording to Richthofen, beds appearing like fine 
sediment, several hundred feet in thickness, and 
extending over an enormous area, owe their origin 
to dust blown from the high lands of Central 
Asia. 

Whirling dust-storms are caused by spiral 
columns of the electric fluid passing from the 
atmosphere to the earth ; they have an onward 
motion, a revolving motion, like revolving storms 
at sea, and a peculiar spiral motion from above 
downwards, like a corkscrew. It seems probable 
that in an extensive dust-storm there are many of 
these columns moving on together in the same 
direction, and during the continuance of the storm 
many sudden gusts take place at intervals, during 
which time the electric tension is at its maximum. 
These storms, in the Pan jab, mostly commence 
from N.W. or W., and in the course of an hour, 
more or less, they have nearly completed the circle, 
and have passed onwards. Precisely the same 


phenomena, in kind, are observable in all cases of 
dust-storms ; from the one of a few inches in 
diameter, to those that extend for fifty miles and 
upwards, the phenomena are identical. It is a 
curious fact that some of the smaller dust-storms 
occasionally seen in extensive and arid plains, both 
in the Pan jab and in Afghanistan above the Bolan 
pass, called in familiar language devils, are either 
stationary for a long time, that is, upwards of an 
hour, or nearly so, and during the whole of this 
time the dust and minute bodies on the ground 
are kept whirling above into the air; in other 
cases, these small dust-storms are seen slowly 
advancing, and when numerous, usually proceed 
in the same direction . Birds, kites, and vultures 
are usually seen soaring high up just above these 
spots, apparently following the direction of the 
column. They may be looking for prey, or in- 
volved in and unable to fly out of, the invisible 
part of the electrified aerial column, of which the 
lower part only is visible to us by the dust raised. 
The phenomena connected with dust-storms seem 
to be identical with those present in waterspouts 
and white squalls at sea, and revolving storms and 
tornadoes of all kinds ; and they apparently origi- 
nate from the same cause, viz. moving columns of 
electricity. In 1847, at Lahore, an observer, being 
desirous of ascertaining the nature of dust-storms, 
projected into the air an insulated copper wire 
on a bamboo on the top of his house, and brought 
the wire into his room, and connected it with a 
gold-leaf electrometer and a detached wire com- 
municating with the earth. A day or two after, 
during the passage of a small dust-storm, he had 
the pleasure of o&erving the electric fluid passing 
in vivid sparks from one wire to another, and of 
course strongly affecting, the electrometer. After- 
wards, by the same means, he observed at least 
sixty dust-storms of various sizes, all present- 
ing the same phenomena in kind. Commonly, 
towards the close of a storm of this kind, a 
fall of rain suddenly takes place, and instantly 
the stream of electricity ceases, or is much 
diminished; and when it continues, it seems 
only on occasions when the storm is severe and 
continues for some time after. The barometer 
steadily rises throughout. In the Pan jab plains, 
the fluctuation of the barometric column is very 
slight, seldom more than two or three tenths of 
an inch at a time. The average height at Lahore 
is 1180, corrected for temperature, indicating, it 
is supposed, above 1150 feet above the level of the 
sea, taking 30 inches as the standard. A large 
dust-storm is usually preceded by certain pecu- 
liarities in the dew-point, and the manner in which 
the particles of dew are deposited on the bulb of 
a thermometer. The mode of taking the dew- 
point is to plunge a common thermometer in a 
little ice, and let it run down 20® or 30°. The 
manner in which the electricity acts upon the dust 
and light bodies it meets with in its passage, is 
simple enough. The particles are similarly electri- 
fied and mutually repulsive, and then, together 
with the whirling motion communicated to them, 
are whisked into the air. The same takes place 
when the electricity moves over water. The sur- 
face of the water becomes exposed to the electric 
agency, and its particles, rendered mutually 
repulsive, are in the same way whirled into the 
air. At sea the Waterspout is thus formed. First 
of all is Seen the cloud descending, and beneath 
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DUTCir. 

miiy ki obnerved the water in a cone . — Bengal 
Aiiaik Soe. Journal No. Y. of 1850, p. 790; 
Darn'll, p. 239. 

DUTCH. This name, in the English language, 
is given to the people of Holland, who call their 
own country Niederland or Nethcrland. They 
have occupied parts of the East Indies since the 
middle of the 16th century. Ceylon was occupied 
by the Portuguese in 1506, but was taken posses- 
sion of by tlie Dutch in 1658, and by the British 
in 1797. They had small possessions on the con- 
tinent of India, cluefly near Cochin. They had 
taken Malacca, Nanning, and neighbouring sites, 
but some of tliese were retaken by arms by the 
British, and others were obtained from them by 
negotiation under the treaty of 17th March 1824. 
At present they occupy or hold under feudatories a 
great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and their 
territories there are styled the Dutch East Indies, 
also the Dutcli Indies, also the Netherlands Posses- 
sions in India, and Netherlands India. This nation 
firs^t came to the Eastern Archipelago as the servants 
of the Portuguese. Their first expedition on their 
own account (consisting of four ships) sailed from 
Holland in 1595, with Cornells Houtman as super- 
cargo. They reached Bantam in 1596, where 
Houtman was imprisoned for some time. On 
this voyage they touched at Madera (Hitoe Lama 
or Amboy na was not visited by Houtman). Pieter 
Both, the first governor-general, was appointed 
in 1610. The seat of his government was estab- 
lished in F(jrt Jacatra. During the administration 
of Jan Pieters Koen, the fourth governor-general, 
this was clinnged to Batavia. In 1749, the 
Busiinan of Mataram (after the fall of Majaphit, 
the most powerful native prince in Java) trans- 
ferred to the Dutch the civil and military juris- | 
diction of his kingdom. He was at that time at ' 
war with his brother Mangkoe Boemi. The war 
lasted till 1755, and the Mataram territory was | 
then apportioned to the brothers, — Surakarta to * 
the Susunan, and Jokyokarta, with the title of 
sultan, to Mangkoe Boemi. These two principali- 
ties continue independent of each other to the 
present, although diminished in extent. 

The Dutch pos>sessions in Netherlands India 
comprise subject and feudatory states. The former 
is Netherlands India proper, and consists of Java 
and Madera, arranged into 23 civil districts. In 
the tributary states the old reigning families 
remain, but in every state a resident is appointed, 
and under liis superintendence the native admini- 
stration is carried on, much in the same way as is 
done under similar circumstances in India. Some 
states, which have not been subdued, are under 
ti'eaty engagements. 

The area of the principal islands of Netherlands 
India, according to Baron Melville Van Carnbee, 
445,411 square English geographicalmiles. Popu- 
lation, 23 millions. 


DUTCH. 

Ncthorlaiuls India Proper, 38,251 square miles. Population of 
eacli district of Java and Madera in tlie year 1880. 


Sq. ms., 
Java&Madura,8S,251 
Sumatra, . 128,600' 
Pulo Mias, 

Babi, . . 


Pagi, . 
Banea, . 
Billiton, 


1,200 
. 4So! 
560 
3,568, 
1,904; 


Celebes, 
Butoii, . 

Bali, . 
Lombok, 
Smnbawa, 
Ploris, . 
Timur, . . 
Sandal-wood 
Islands,, 


Sq. ms. Sq. ms. 

. 67,248 Tenimber Is., 2,400 
. 1,379 Aru Islands, . 1,040 
. 10,848 Is. of Banda, . 17 

. 10,560 Ceram, . . 4,944 

. 4,448 Burn, . . . 2,624 

. 4,032 Gilolo, . , , 5,016 

9,803 Baeliian, . . 800 

Temate, . » 11 

3,784 Amboyna, , 2,128 



Euro. 

Natives. 

Chin. 

Arab.! 

Oth- 

ers. 

Total. 

Bantam, . . . 

428 

592,051 

1,623 

22 


594,124 

Batavia, . . . 

7,211 

859,782 

73,224 

1,003 

m 

941,347 

Krawaiig, . . 

218 

300,333 

3,877 

40 


304,968 

Preanger, . . 

993 

1,577,077 

2,274 

189 

5 

1,580,538 

Cheribon, . . 

94S 

1,277,573 

15,630 

1,231 

94 

1,295,476 

Tegal, . . . . 

599 

937,957 

6,119 

257 

13 

944,945 

Pekalongan, . 

526 

610,922 

4,889 

712 

41 

517,090 

Semarang, . . 

5,159 

1,255,441 

15,921 

717 

1006 

1,278,244 

Japara, . . . 

623 

826,942 

10,170 

90 

567 

838,394 

Renibang, . . 

664 

1,035,013 

16,341 

271 

69 

1,052,348 

Sourahaya, . . 
Paserian, . . 
Probolinggo, . 

5,941 

1,701,062 

13,185 

1,955 

483 

1,722,626 

1,474 

724,574 

5,066 

835 

56 

732,005 

842 

491,917 

2,341 

380 


495,480 

Beseki, . . . 

578 

441,688 

1,022 

627 


443,915 

Banjiwangi, 

165 

64,606 

241 

; , 847 


■ 65,359 

Banjeinas, . . 

584 

1,011,928 

3,770 

11 

*74 

1,016,367 

Bagelan, . , . 

550 

1,252,204 

3,017 

2 

139 

■ 1,255,912 

Kedoe, . . . 

016 

703,477 

5,465 

86 

6 

■ 709,650 

Diokia Karta, . 

1,510 

459,891 

1,846 

169 

17 

463,433 

Sera Karta, . . 

2,026 

958,631 

6,486 

50 

232 

967,437 

Madien, . . . 

546 

992,184 

3,444 

9 


990,183 

Kediri, . . . 

1,008 

763,064 

7,031 



771,103 

Madera, . 

509 

804,015 

3,982 

1,516 

ih 

810,135 

Total, . 

^33',"^ 

19, 542, '835 

206,914 

: 10,528 

m2 

10,797,077 


Settlements and Residences. 



Enr. 

Natives, 

Chin. 

Ar. 

Oth- 

ers. 

Total. 

Surmt7'a, West Coast, 







Padang, .... 
Tapaueli, .... 

lOOl 

289,987 

3,530 

54 

511 

294,083 

371 

171,112 

769 

29 

137 

172,418 

Bencoolen, . . , 

159 

142,501 

569 

17 

2 

143,248 

Lampong,. . . . 

77 

125,401 

246 

IS 

14 

125,756 

Paleinbang. . . . 

280 

621,900 

4,245 

1941 

124 

627,690 

Suimtra, East Coast , . 

435 

110,071 

29,857 


24 

140,887 

Atcliin 

228 

474,800 

3,509 

222 

839 

479,098 

Biouw, .... 

181 

64,502 

22,925 

8 

159 

87,775 

Banka, ..... 

181 

48,922 

20,063 

136 

10 

69,312 

Billiton, . . . . 

73 

23,655 

7,592 


13 

81,338 

Borneo, Western, . 

238 

329,554 

27,804 

lak 

856 

360,196 

Borneo, S. Eastern, 

562 

652,781 

2,824 

439 

47 

656,653 

Celebes & Depend., 
MenadOjMinaliassa, 

1355 

373,677 

4,573 

190 

«« 

379,795 

700 

131,411 

2,218 

' 38 

« • 

1 134,862 

Menado, Goronbilo, 
Amboyna, . . . 

70 

09,946 

13S 

19 


100,179 

1451 

277,730 

499 

288 

’k 

279,982 

Ternate, .... 
Timor & Depend,, . 

154 

100,285 

480 

107 


101,026 

216 

i 1,026 

85 


1,327 

Bali and Lombok, , 

31 

05*306 

i 395 

138:1662 

67,532 

Bali and Buleleng,, 


1 



Bali and Jembraiia, 

i '**8 

1^*881 

■ 8 

69 


1*2,966 

Total, . 

'7972' 

i, 763, 542' 

'lS3,S27 

5470 '4108 

!4, 914, 919 


In 1877 the revenues were as under : — 

A. Licences (opium licence, for slaughter 

of cattle, for pbo and topho games, 
for sale of Javanese and Ciiinese 
tobacco, birds’ nests, caves, etc.), . f, 19,056,625 
The income from the opium duty 
amounted to . . , . . 16,389,960 

Import and export duties and excise, . 9,162,825 

Property tax (rate levied on real pro- 
perty which is not subject to the 
land tax) and tax on the spice 
grounds in the Banda Islands, . 1,563,178 

B. Public sales, . . . . . 680,152 

Small stamps, . . . . . 872’oSS 

Duty on transfer of real property, . 465,895 

Duty on carriages, . . , . 409,973 

Succession duty, , , . . 93,251 

Tax on markets, . . . , , 3’6.fe 

On private lands (the tax on the othei’ ’ 

^markets was abolished in 1852), . 

Licences for Chinese gaming tables, . 32,700 

Tax on the slaughter of cattle, etc., 
in the Preanger, . . . . 52,447 

Tax on professions, . . . . 1,738,699 

, Specialtaxesin the possessions outside 

J ava and Madura 1,334, 987 

Contributions of inland princes, . 238’ 386 

Incomes from land (ground rent, tax 
on fish ponds, and a tenth of the rice 
crop, saltpans, and sugar-cane in the 
government of Celebes), . , . 16,349,662 

Transfer of freehold, ground lease, and 
building lease, . .... 538,640 

.6 


ki'' U l,f 



DUTCH. 

‘‘•‘>2'^® porte'i ^ tie brave men. They comprise infantry, 
^mhe “! 831,094 the Matey 

National printing establislimeiit, . lOO’sSS o- ^ 

Salt monopoly, . . . . . 6,705,796 18o4, Amboyna, Ternate, Banda, and 

Letter post, . • • • . 688,654 Kayeli were made free ports, — Bilcmore, p. 147: 

* ’ * ’ <^ount de Hogendrop^ Coup cV mil SUV VisJe de Java, 

iiwa?s^. : ; ; ; • Brussels, islo, Nm iv., Oct. 1857; Jour. Ini 

Port anchoi’age and pilot dues, . . 248*912 1 BiTiniinclc s GrCnoTCtl l^icw oj^ths Butch Pos~- 

Sale of coffee, . . . * .* 60,441*761 sessions in the Indian Archipelago ; Straits Times; 

Saleof tin, . . . . , . 3^904*247 Civil and Alilitai'y Gazette ; Itegermg\s Almanac, 

Saie of qiimine, . . . . . 87,880 1882. 

from Datta a gift,, a frequently occur- 
with the doYernment, . . , 4,095,282 amongst the Hindus o£ Calcutta, as 

The figures giving the value of the Deo-dutt, Theodotus, God's gift. See Datta. 

imports and exports for private DWAIJA. Sansic. A twice-borii man ; a man 

account were for 1877. of any of the three first classes or castes of the 

Tmnnvfs! f AR 7 AAA f Merchandise, . . 112,705,000 Hindus, the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Yaisya, after 
imports, f.l26, 067, 000 . . • 13:362:000 being initiated into their respective tribk by 

Exports, 163,392,000 . , 161,863,000 investiture with the sacred thread, which is called 

^ ’ * ISpecie, . . . . 1,529,000 a second birth. Various ceremonies are attendant 

The army of 30,000 men which Holland maintains upon these caste Hindu boys between infancy and 
in these dependencies is entirely distinct from that in the age of eight years. After that age, and 
Europe. It is under the Minister for the Colonies, before a Brahman boy is fifteen, it is imperative 
and is commanded by a Lieut. -General, whose upon him to receive the poita, zonar, janavi, or 
position is next to that of the Governor-General, jhandiam, the sacred thread, which the Brahmans, 
The islands have military commands : — in their secret ceremonies, call Yadnupavita, The 

Three divisions in Java, with their headquarters investiture of a Brahman boy, after a variety of 


•DWAIJA. 


f. 44,288 


831,094 

109,388 

6,705,796 

688,654 

65,914 

504,933 

50,053 

248,912 

60,441,761 

3,904,247 


4,095,282 I 


112,705,000 


Exports, 163,392,000 


(’Merchandise, 
^Specie, . . 


at Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya. 

One division for West Sumatra and its depend 


preliminary ceremonies, is thus performed. The 
priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and worships 


encies, headquarters at Padang. The districts of the salagrama, repeating a number of prayers. The 


Lampong, Palembang, Banka, Kiow, and depend- 
encies. 

The W. division of Borneo, headquarters 
Pontinak. 


boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he 
is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth is brought 
over his head, that no Sudra may see his face; 
after which he takes in his right hand a branch of 


The E. and S. division of Borneo, headquarters the vilva tree, .^gle marmelos, and a piece of cloth 


Baudjermasin. 

Celebes, headquarters Macassar. 

The Moluccas, headquarters Amboyna. 

The regulars comprise in definite proportions, 
Europeans and natives. Enlistment is voluntary. 


in the form of a pocket, and places the branch on 
his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of 
the fibres of the sum, to vvhich a piece of deer’s 
skin is fastened, is suspended from the boy’s left 
shoulder, falling under his right arm, during the 


The olEcers of all arms are furnished from the reading of the invocations. The father of the 
MilitaryAcademyat Breda, from non-commissioned boy then repeats certain formulas, and in a low 


officers of the army in Europe, who pass certain 
special examinations, and from the non-commis- 


voice pronounces three times, the gaitri O’m 1 
Bhurbhuva ssuvaha, O’ml Tatsa vit’hru varennyam, 


sioned officers of the colonial army, who pass sue- B’hargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yonaha pracho 
cessfully through the schools. There are also a dayath. O’m! earth, air, and heaven, O’m! ‘Let 


certain number of officers detached from their 
corps in Holland for five years, who are replaced 


us meditate on the adorable light of the divine 
Sun (ruler), Savitri ; may it guide our intellects.’ 


during their absence by officers of the colonial After this the suru poita is taken off, and the real 
army. Of the European rank and file, one half poita, or sacred thread, put on. During this 
are Dutch, and the remainder French, Swiss, and ceremony the father repeats certain formulas; 
Germans. In the island of Java are concentrated the snru poita is fastened to the vilva staff, shoes 
nearly all the military establishments, and the are put on the boy’s feet, and an umbrella in. his 


greater part of the troops. 

The native soldiers comprise men from the coast 
of Guinea, from Celebes, Amboyna, Madura, and 
Java, and of these the best are said to be the Am- 


hand, as if prepared for a long journey. The 
receiving of the poita is considered as the second 
birth of a Hindu, who is from that time deno- 
minated ‘dwaija,’ or twice-born. A Brahman 


boyna and Guinea men. The Bchutterij are a sort of boy cannot be married until he has received the 
national guard, composed of Europeans and natives poita. The sacred thread must be made by a 
from sixteen to forty-five years of age ; they can religious Brahman. It consists of three strings, 
be mobilized for service, but not out of the islands each ninety - six liat’h or cubits (forty - eight 
to which they belong. The Pradjoerits are small yards), which are twisted together ; it is then 
bodies of native soldiery, which serve as guards to folded into three, and again twisted; these 
the residents and Dutch authorities. They com- a second time folded into the same number, 
prise about 2000 men, and cannot be sent on and tied at each end in knots. It is worn over 
service beyond their own districts. Finally, there the left shoulder (next the skin), extending half- 


are the Dyayangsecars, a sort of native gendar- 
merie, commanded by European officers. 

The troops kept up by native princes can also 


way down the right thigh, by the Brahman, Ksha- 
j triya, and Yaisya castes, and in Southern India 
by the artisans. The first are usually invested 


be mobilized for service on the Governor-General’s with it at eight years of age, the second at eleven, 
orders. These are called Barrisans, and are re- ‘ and the Yaisya at twelve. The period may 





dwaitya. 


DWABA. 


froni especial cmises, be deferred ; but it is indis- | DWAR. Hind. A gate or entrance. A term 
penaabie tliafc it should be received, or the parties | applied to the mountain passes leading irom the 
resisting it become out -castes. They do not ! plain at the foot of the Himalaya into Bhutan, 
consider an individual as fully a member of his also to the rich and fertile level tract itself. The 
class until he have aaumed this emblem. It is, Dwar are occupied by an Indian race. They are 
in its import, the counterpart of the confirmation 18 in number. Their breadth varies from 10 to 20 
of the Amdican Church. Of these zouars, a miles, and their extreme length 220. They are m 
Brahman wars four, the other privileged tribes a narrow tract extending along the foot of the 
but three. Some writers call this the brahmanical, lower range of the Himalaya, and very unhealthy, 
or priestly or sacerdotal, thread; butitis not being and are inhabited by the Mech or Kachari and 
confined even to the priestly tribe, but worn by the Ivoch’h or Rajbansi, in all about 87,047. 
three out of the four tribes of Hindus, and by all The Eastern Dwars is a flat strip of country lying 
tlie five sections of the artisan class, the kansala beneath the Bhutan mountains, intersected by 
of the Hindus, viz. the goldsmith, brazier, black- numerous streams, and overgrown wdth wild 
smith, stonecutter, and carpenter. The number vegetation. The West Dwars incliide the tract of 
of three threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, country at the base of the Bhutan hills from the 
for the sacrificial string, may have some my^stical Tista river to the Sunkos river on the east. It 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices, is about 25 miles broad, and terminates on the 
The number three is mystical with almost all northern limits of Rungpore, Koch’h Beliar. The 
nations, and with the Hindus may refer to the Bhutan government had been guilty of raids and 
same source as tlie three sacred fires, the three of grossly insulting a British ambassador, and in 
legs of Agni, the triad of divine powers, etc. 1863 to 1865 the Dwars were seized and annexed, 
Hinety-six do^ not, however, arise from any ordi- The Mech are cognate to the Koch’h, Kachap, 
nary process of three, and seven, and two, the dis- Garo, and Rabha. They are widely scattered 
tinguis^ng numbers of Agni’slep, arms, and faces, over all N.E, Bengal, being able to support life 
— Sfoor, p. 379 ; Cole, Myth. Hind, pp, 155, 245. in the malarious Terai that continuously fringes 
DWAITYA, Advraitya, and Vasistadwaitya are the first slopes of the Himalayas. The social con- 
three great schools of Brahmanical {>hilosophy. dition of the Mech is very low. They are migratory, 
Dwaitya is the doctiine of duality, distinguishmg and their marriages are by abduction, but they 
two principhjs in creation, spirit and matter. ^ It are honest and trustworthy. Rajbansi is a name 
is opposed to the Adwaifcya or Monad doctrine, assumed by those Koch’h who have adopted 
which acknowledges the reality of spiritual exist- Hinduism. — Imj), Gaz.; Ann. Ind. Adm. xii. p, 87, 
ence only. The followers of Madhavacharya, who DWilRA, a portal, a door, the Celtic Dorras. 
are Yaishnava sectarians, adopt the Dwaitya or Amongst all nations of antiquity, the portal had 
dual philosophy, and maintain tlmt the soul of its peculiar veneration. To pass it was a privilege 


man is distinct from that of the deity. 

DWAJASTAMBHA. Sansk. A flagstaff; a 
pillar bearing an ensign. 

DWAPARA. Sansk, From Dwa, the second, 
and Para, after. The Dwapara-yuga, in Hinduism, 


regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew Haman, 
in the true oriental style, took post at the king’s 
gate as an inexpugnable position. Natives of 
India visiting prominent men, or attending court, 
alight at a distance from the portal. The most 


the third age of the world, the brazen age, extend- pompous court in Europe takes its title from its 
ing to 864,000 years : porte, the bab or door, where, as at Udaipur, all 

I alight. The tripolia or triple portal, the entry to 

PrepJterourtCLf biped vaii the magnificent terrace ia front of the Udaipur 

Should drag tm housewives ia his train, rana’s palace, consists, like the Roman arcs of 

And stidf them in a gaudy cage, triumph, of three arches, still preserving the 

Slaves to weak lust or potent rage,— numeral sacred to the god of battle, one of whose 

titles is Tripuri, which may be rendered Tripoli, 

xJTllG ilistoiy m JSOICHIXI uCIITIS l i..! J? xl xU. l “h. 1, 

This philosophic loro confiims ; lord of tli6 thrG6 placGS of abodCj or citiGS^ bufc 

For India once, as now cold Tibet, applied in its extensive sense to the three worlds, 

A group unusual might exhibit, heaven, earth, and hell. From the Sanskrit Pola, 

Of several husbands, free from strife, we have the Greek Polis, gate or pass: and in 

B^liwword'Sd'^ught aTaa, guardian or Polioh, or Dwara palaia, the 

Ye fair, to no unholy tale doorkeeper or porter ; and the English, language 

Attend Five thousand years ago, is indebted, not only for its portes and porters, 

As annals in Benares show, but its doors (dwara). Pylos signified also a 

WheuPmdu chiefs with Curas fought, pass ; so in Sanskrit these natural barriers are 

«WPJ^.,dh.n=.*.p«efal.liaet.p*d 
Blazed high with qualities divine : aborigmai mountain tnbes of Rajasthan, 

The first a prince without his peer, namely, Palipati and Pala-Indra, lords of the 

Just, pious, liberal Yudhishteir ; pass. Nat’hdwara is the most celebrated of 

Then Arjun, to the base a rod, the fanes of Krishna, the Hindu Apollo. Its 

mm“likrmomtemdeopaid strong, ^ ‘ ’ (dwara) ‘ of the god’ 

Unrivalled in the embattled throng ; (fi^rt h}, of the same import as his more ancient 

v Bold Kacul, fired by noble shame shrine of Dwarica or Dwarka. Natlidwara is 

To emulate fraternal fame ; 22 miles N.N.E. of Udaipur, on the right bank 

To these a dame devoid of care, • folio wep of Yishnu, it has nothing very 

' “ Blithe Braupady, the debonair, puiarkabie in its structure or situation. It owes 

Browned for l>^uty and for wit, its celebrity entirely to the image of Krishna, said 

la wedlock’^ pleasing chain was &lt** to be the same that had been worshipped at 

:: ^ m 





DWARA SAMUDRAM. 


DYES. 


Mathura ever since his deification, between eleven 
and twelve hundred years before Christ. As con- 


conflicts amongst the fifty-six Yadu tribes at 
Kuru Ehetra, and subsequently at Dwaraha, are 


taining the representative of the mildest of the gods sufficiently known to the reader of Hindu history, 
of Hind, Hat’hd warn is one of the inost frequented A chief of the twice-born tribe {Le. Brahmans) 
places of pilgrimage, though it must want that was brought by Yishnu’s eagle from Saka-dwipa, 
attraction to the classical Hindu which the caves and thus have Saka-dwipa Brahmans become 


of Gaya afford. — TorTs RajasiJiany i. pp, 323-589. 
DWARA SAMUDRAM, the modern Halibidu, 


known in Jambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it 
was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmans 


a town in Mysore. It was at one time held by residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of 


the Bellala, a Yadava race. 


these remote western regions became kHileeha or 


DWARKA or Dwaraka or Dwaravati, the City barbarians, testimonies which must be^ held con- 
of Gates, also called Abdhi-nagara, is at the W. elusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of 
extremity qf the Gujerat peninsula, in lat. 22° 14' sentiment between the nations of Central Asia and 
20" N., and long. 69° 5' E. The great temple, the India at periods the most remote. — Tod's Rajas- 
most famous shiine of Krishna, is at the point of tJian^ ii pp. 218, 219 ; Transactions of the Roijal 
the Saorashtra peninsula called Juggut Koont. Asiatic Society^ vide paper entitled Com- 

In the time of Krishna it seems to have been a parison of the Hindoo and Thehan Ilercides ; Mr. 


hotbed of drunkenness. The people suddenly 
fell on each other after a great drinking bout, 
and many were killed. A storm-wave over- 
whelmed the city, and destroyed more of thein ; 


Colehroolce on Indian Classes ; As. Res. v. p. 53. 

DYA DWIYEDA, author of the Niti Manjari, a 
Sanskrit work on ethics. — Doicson. 

DYAUS. Sansk. The sky, heaven. Dyans 


but Krishna, bis brother Arjuna, and a few intar, Heavenly Father, the Zens, Deus, Jovis, or 


ojjhers escaped. It is one of the seven sacred 
cities of the Hindus; population 4712. At Dwar- 
. aka the god of thieves is called Budha Trivicrama, 
or of triple energy, — the Hermes Triplex, or three- 
headed Mercury of the Egyptians. Dwarka, in 
Okamandel, was taken 25th November 1820. — 
. Tod^s Rajasthan, i, p. 75 ; Wheeie^'^s Hist, of India. 

DWARKANATH TAGORE, an enlightened 
Hindu and religious reformer of Bengal, who 
travelled through Italy and France on his way to 
England. He returned once to his native country, 
but again revisited England and died. He took 
with him several medical pupils to be educated 


Ju-piter of the Greeks and Romans. He is a 
male deity, father of Ushas, the dawn ; the IjOW 
German Du-us, probably the English slang word 
Deuce, the French god-demon, Dusius. 

DYAYA-PRITHIYI, heaven and earth, in the 
Vedas are represented as the universal parents, 
both of gods and men. — Doivson. 

DYES and Dyeing. 

Teintare, . . . . Fr. Tinta, .It. 

Farbea, . , . . Gee. Tinte, Sp. 

Rang, , Hmn., Pers. Boza, ..... Turk, 

Dyeing is the art of imparting to wool, hair, 

silk, cotton, linen, leather, etc., colours which 


He adopted theistical views, and his resist the operation of washing, and the wear to 


example originated the Hindu sects known as the 
Brahmo-Samaj’h and Yedo-Samaj’h. 

DWIPA. Sansk. An island, from Dwi, two, 
and Ap, water ; also an extensive region or con- 
tinent. The cosmography of the Agni Purana 


which they are subject, when made up into articles 
of furniture or clothing. The art was known at a 
very early period. Jacob made for Joseph a coat 
of many colours (Genesis xxxvii. 3) ; and in 
Exodus frequent mention is made of the orna- 


divides the world then known to the Hindus into ments for the tabernacle, as being composed of 


seven dwipa or continents, — (1) Jambu-dwipa, (2) 
Alaksha, (3) Salmali, (4) Kusa, (5) Krauncha, (6) 


blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. About B.G. 
1400, the Mahabharata describes the colours of 


Saka, (7) Pushkara. Jambu-dwipa, according to garments worn by men and women, which could 
the Hindus, the division of the world in which India only have been produced by dyes. Later on, at 
lies, was so named because the jambu tree grows the first synod or congregation of Buddhist monks, 


ill it. Saka-dwipa, whose inhabitants descended 
from Bup’ha, are termed Saceswara, i.e. Sacse lords. 
Bup’ha’s offspring or descendants were Julud, 
Sookmar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ootiires, Darbeeka, 


held in the year B.a 543, they arranged them- 
selves according to their rank, each in its appro- 
priate place, and the hall glittered with the yellow 
robes of the monks. Both the male and female 


Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a Khand asceties wore the same yellow^-coloured robes, 
or division (qu. Sookmar Khand). The chief though it is also stated that the three garments 
ranges of mountains were Juldus, Raivat, Siamah, they wore were of a dark red colour. These two 
Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesari. There were seven colours, the turmeric yellow and the Indian red. 


grand rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, Arverna, etc. 
The inhabitants worship the sun. We must 


are still the outward distinctions of the ascetic 
and the religions orders of the Hindus and Bnddh- 


believe that this Saka-dwipa or Sacatai is the ists of the present day. The simple turmeric 


Scythia of the ancients ; and the Saceswara (the 
Saca of Menu), the Sacseso well known in western 


yellow, occasionally reddened with alkali, is 
chiefly used by Hindu females on religious occa- 


history, the progenitors of the Parthians, whose sions, as emblematic of chastity and purity , as 
first (ad) king was Arsaca. The sun-worship was evidently the custom in ancient times. There 
indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or are evidences in the rock-cut temples of Ajunta 
Surya of the Hindu; the Arverna recalls the and of Bagh, which are as old as the 6th century, 
Araxes applied to the Jaxartes; while Julud, the that the art of dyeing had advanced considerably 
proper name of the son of the first king of Saka- at that period. The paintings there represent 
dwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar several figures in varions-coloured clothes, and m 
historian Abulgazi, who uses the same term as others striped with red, blue, and white, a 
does the Hindu, to designate a range of mouii- pattern which may be seen in India to this day. 
tains. Whence this identity between Puranic In the Bagh caves in Central India, which are 
and Tatar cosmography? The grand mternational nearly as old as those of Ajunta, Dr. Bhau 
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DYES. 


DYES. 



Daji (letcct«Ml in the garments on the figures of tlie disclosure of bis process, wliicli, bowever. was 
two (kncitig men, the circular-patterned cbeclcers, ; not very successful. A better process was intro- 
very much after the style now used in Jeypore j diiced into Glasgow’- by a Frenchman named 
ami in parte of Gnjerat. The fresco paintings at j Papilon; but before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth 
Ajiinta are believed to exhibit the dresses worn j near Manchester, had obtained a process from the 
in that nart of India, from tvo. 5>nP to a t). gno or I Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. Still 

more recently, in the middle of the 19th century, 


in that part of India, from n.c. 200 to ajj. 800 or 
lOOO ; and besides garments of many coloiu’S, they 
show coloured borders and ends to wdiite cloths. 
Pliny mentions the flags of various colours di.s- 
played by the Indians ; and the Egyptians may 
have learned the art from the Hindus, from whom 
they doubtless obtained the alum celebrated by 
the name of Egyptian alum, the manufacture of 
wdiich is still carried on in Gutch. 

W e read also in 2 Chronicles ii. 14 of Solomon 
having sent to Tyre for coloured linens, and the 
king of that country sent him a man skilful to 
work * in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in 
crimson.' Still nearer the Christian era, Ezekiel 
(693 in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7), 
y>eaks of ‘blue and purple from the isles of 
Elkhah.^ The Tyrian dye is supposed to have 
been obtained from two molluscs, described by 
Pliny under the names purpura and huccinum. 
Their colour was durable, but very costly. Pliny 
^tes that a pound weight of the double-dipped 
Tynan pur^de was sold in Home in the time of 
Augustus for 100 crowns (equal to about £30 of 
our inoney). Citizens of Rome wore purple attire 
until the time of the emperors, when the use of 
purple was restricted to them ; and the manufac- 
ture languished until the 11th century, and then 
became extinct. In the 17th centurv the art of 
dyeing ])ur]»le was revived by Mr. Cole of Bristol 
and m the 18th century by M. Reaumur of France; 
but by this time finer colours had been discovered 
and cheaper processes invented. We learn from 
Pliny that the competitors in the circus were 
clothed in dresses of green, orange, grey, and 
white; but the art of dyeing was lost at Rome 
after the invasion of the northern barbarians in 
the 5th century. About the end of the 12th 
oentury, Florence became celebrated in the art 
and m the early part of the 14th century num- 
wred not less than 200 dyeing establishments. 
Ihe discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring matters, such as indigo, 
logwood, quercitron, Brazil - wood, cochineal, 
arnotto, etc. Before the introduction of indmo 
woad was used in Euroiie for dyeing blue ; and the 
cultivators of this jdant endeavoured to prevent 
the use of indigo, which, by a decree of the 
German Diet in 1577, was declared to be ‘a 
pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.’ i 
ihe introduction of logwood was opposed from 
similarly interested motives. Its use was pro- 
hibited by a statute of Elizabeth, under heavy 
penalties, and all of it found in the country was 
ordered to be destroyed. It was not until the 
^ign of Charles ii. that its use was permitted. 
The^ method of dyeing Turkey-red—one of the 
most durable of colours — early discovered in India 
afterwards practised in other parts of Asia 
and m Greece. About the middle of the 18th 
cen^, some Greek dyers established dyeworks 

S pr^uouig It was published, by 

Government. About the end 

ofttamed a grant from the British Gk)vemment for 


a discovery by Faraday, and, after him, by other 
chemists, of a series knomi as the aniline dyes, 
has lessened the value of the madders, cochineal! 
turmeric, and safflower. 

India and China furnish all the raw materials for 
a great variety of colours ; and as indigo under- 
goes a considerable degree of chemical change 
during its formation, as well as while applied to 
the dyeing of its blue colour, the people must 
have early known how to manufacture the several 
salts which have long been employed as mordants. 
Mr. Rohde does not think that any durable colours 
are communicated by natives of India to cotton 
cloth, except reds and blacks, and modifications 
of the one or the other ; their deep blues, yellows, 
and other colours seemed to him very fugitive. * 
Ihe success which the art attained in India is 
owing chiefly to the abundant supply of mate- 
rials, whilst the simplest possible form of working 
these materials has been adopted. The forest 
prod^ucts in many places are collected by the dyers 
or their families. The myrobalan is often left to 
rot on the ground. The dyers conduct their 
operations on some river bank, or close to a well 
with a plentiful supply of water. A fireplace of 
bricks, and mud utensils of simple make, a large 
cistern for the principal dye-beck, a hollowed 
stone for a mortar, and such-like, are enough for 
the dyer in India, and are what his fathers have 
used for ages. Yet with these simple means, the 
inclian dyer, without any great knowledge of 
chemistry, works with results which were once 
the jidimration of the world, and are even still 
sufflciently creditable to him. In the west of 
India, for a time, the Khatri engrossed the art to 
emselves. But the trade was also taken up by 
Mahomedans, who are in India designated Rangrez. 
n the early days of European intercoui’se witli 
ndia, the dyed cloths of Gujerat were received 
jrith great favour in the Portuguese market of 
troa ; and colonies of dyers were invited to settle 
under Eiuppean protection at Diu and Daman, 
time largely carried on. 
of Western India have fallen 
behind their brethren in Hindustan, especially 

last country having always been famous for its 
pie-eminence in this respect. 

in the N.AT. Provinces is 
conducted m two distinct branches, each of which 

Thpfrif'lJ’V Mahomedans. 

and the Chipi, who are calico printers. The 

trem®.'' fnf P ^ customers send 

tHp^’ P purchase plain fabrics, which 

Chipi sometimes 

Si *^® (coarse 

SSSlJyS'”' •' 

tire apparatus 

eSn 1^®“® Patterued wooden blocks, and an 
earthen pot, on which a light convex bamboo 
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framework is fitted. Over tliis is placed a thick 
cloth, generally of wool. The cloth to be i>rinted 
is stretched on a padded board, and the colour is 
hand-printed on the cloth with the dye, or a 
mordant only is printed, the colour being subse- 
quently applied by boiling. 

^ The carpet-ioeavers of Bangalore, in the most 
simple manner, obtain them various soft shades, 
from a light greyish- white through brown and 
dark greys to black, by sorting the natural fleece, 
and by their combination are produced the har- 
monious effects observed in the Bangalore carpets. 
The bags of wool, coming in just as they are 
clipped, are picked over by women and boys, and 
the different shades of wool sej)arated, to be spun 
into different-coloured yarns. These dull colours 
forming the groundwork of the carpets, are 
relieved to a certain extent by indigo blues and 
turmeric yellows, and by a dull green when the 
two are combined. But the bright purples, reds, 
oranges, and greens, observable on all but the 
plainest carpets, are now aniline, and the juxta- 
position of these fugitive colours with the abso- 
lutely fast shades of the natural fleece is very 
curious. The aniline colours are fleeting. In the 
bright light of India they go in a few months, or 
even days, if exposed do direct sunlight ; but a 
little bright colour with no increase of prices 
tempts many purchasers. 

Most of the colours used in dyeing are vegetable, 
a few are from the animal and mineral kingdom. 
The most vivid and brilliant vegetable colours, 
such as those of flowers and other parts of plants 
exposed to the light, are small in quantity, very 
fugitive, and difficult to separate. The colouring 
matters of plants capable of being isolated, are 
mostly yellow, brown, and red. Blue dyes fur- 
nished by plants are indigo and litmus. No black 
vegetable dye has been isolated. Most vegetable 
colours are soluble iu water, and those which are 
not so can be dissolved in alcohol, ether, or the 
fixed oils. Vegetable colours are permanent in 
dry air, but they gradually fade in moist air, 
especially under the influence of light. The blue 
of most flowers is converted into red by an acid, 
and into green by an alkali. But the methods of 
dyeing vary- with the nature of the dyestuff, and 
also with that of the material to be dyed, different 
methods being adopted for cotton, silk, and wool. 

In India, the secrets of the mixtures of colours, 
of the methods of extracting the dyes, of the use 
of mordants, and of producing every variety of 
tint that may be necessary, descend from father 
to son. The Indian dyers have no chemical pro- 
cesses, as known in Europe, but safflower, madder, 
turmeric, indigo, are used to produce the bright- 
est and most delicate tints of scarlet, pink, rose 
colour, crimson, purple, yellow, orange, and 
green. The colours are for the most j)art very 
pure and beautiful, and the combinations of 
colours and tints are most ingenious. The people 
do not admire brilliant or gaudy colours for 
garments. The tints in these have almost a 
neutral effect. Sober greys, dull but rich madder 
and cochineal reds and crimsons, neutral greys, 
browns, greens, and purples, with dull but rich 
yellows, are arranged by the weavers so as to 
produce richness and sobriety of effect, with the 
utmost harmony of combination. Bright or gaudy 
colour is used only sj>aringly, and then only to 
produce the contrast which may be necessary. 


Whatever may^ be the colour or tint or pattern 
used, whether in monotone, striped, or checked, 
perfect harmony exists, and the effect is never 
glaring or in bad taste. The dyes are either per- 
manent or temporary. In the former are the 
yarns for weaving both silk and cotton cloths ; in 
the latter are white cloths, such as muslin; 
turbands, scarfs, and the like are dyed in the 
piece, to suit the tastes of their customers. The 
latter are purposely kept unfixed, as a scarf or 
turband can be more easily and perfectly washed 
and re-dyed than a permanently dyed cloth be 
cleansed from impurities. Goats’ dung is largely 
employed. Women’s garments are usually woven 
with yarns with fixed dyes, as they have to 
undergo almost daily washing and exposure to 
the sun in drying, yet the colour almost never 
fades, but seems to grow brighter and clearer from 
constant exposure. The strong satins, striped 
and plain, called mushroo and hemroo, used for 
women’s trousers and petticoats, as well as by 
men for trousers and other garments, must needs 
be of permanent colour, for repeated washing. 
In most parts of India, Mahomedan ladies wear 
nothing but this material for their nether gar- 
ments, which are sent to the wash with as much 
confidence as if they were cotton, and with as 
little injury. 

The natural patterns of the Panjab, Baluch- 
I istan, and Sind, are large and bold, but the 
: colours are harmonious. The favourite artistic 
Gocanada rugs is one of the most pleasing of the 
Indian carpets. The short, even-piled carpets of 
Turkomania and Eerman have a glorious elabora- 
tion in colour and design. 

The mode of printing in colours is by block 
printing and knot-dyeing. For the former process, 
the designs are usufflly cut out from teak -wood 
(Tectona grandis), the pattern standing out in 
high relief, and the hollows being cut very deep. 

I Besides the numerous patterned blocks called 
bibun, the implements required by the calico 
printer are, the gadi, which is a wooden tray, in 
which three or four layers of country woollen 
cloth (dhabadi) are laid, and which are kept 
soaked with the intended colours. Besides, there 
is a table over which are stretched three or four 
I layers of thick cotton cloth, and on the top a 
woollen cloth, over which lies the cloth intended 
for printing. The printer usually squats with the 
table in front of him, on which he works from 
morning to night. The engraved surface is dipped 
in a preparation of the dye, to which a mixture of 
gum-arabic has given a consistency. When the 
cloth has to be printed in metallic leaf, the block 
is dipped in gum and impressed on it, and tin, 
silver, or gold leaf is then stuck on to the adhesive 
design. Another way of printing, called ‘khad,’ 
is to charge the blocks with putty, and cover the 
impression with talc. 

The calico printed goods of Sind rank the 
highest, and next to them those of Diu and 
Daman, whence issue bedcovers, sarees, dhotis, 
and children’s cloths of divers kinds. There is 
often a wonderful combination of colours in the 
patterns of these goods. 

Enot-tying is either dISne on a plain or coloured 
ground, according to the kind of pattern required. 
The lines are printed with an aqueous solution of 
Indian earth (red ochre), so as to be easily dis- 
chai’ged during the dyeing process. The tyer 
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keeps tko following nails long, viz, of the fore - 1 bo produced by the application of wax as a rtist, 
finger and the thumb of the right, and of the on the same principle as is done in calico printing, 
thumb, the forefinger, and the middle finger of Europe can no doubt work by cheaper processes, 
the left haiiiL To tie the cloth, he takes either a For instance, m the early part of the 
thin or thick cotton yarn, according as the design century, the bandana (bandhna, to tie) handker- 
is in fine or large patterned spots. At the place chiefs of I^dia were in great demand, and were 
where the *si)ot is to be, the cloth is raised up into there dyed by the knot process. The demand 
a fold by xneansof the pointed long nail of the stimulated competition and improved processes 
middle finc^er, and the fold is now caught between in Europe, and presses adapted for them, which 
the loner nails of the forefinger and of the thumb could generate a pressure several times greater 
of the left, and a knot tied by means of the yarn than 300 tons, so as even to bend the iron sides, 
held between the long nails of the right hand, by which were 6 inches thick. ^ A^ press nost £4;000, 
passim^ the yarn quickly four or five times round They completely superseded the Indian plan of 
and round, and finishing the motion with a knot, knotting to prevent the colouring matter having 
by which the yam is secured to its place. This access to the cloth. 

process is repeated on one spot after another with The following mineral and vegetable dyes are 

the same thread so quickly, that a practised hand in general use in India and Southern and Eastern 
goes over an area of cloth extending 3 feet square Asia:— 

in the course of 12 hours.^ A close pattein is arabica. Conocarpus latifolia. 

workable during the same tune only to the extent a. catechu. Coriara pulicata. 

of about 1 foot square. The daily earning of the A. rugata. • Oosoinium fenestratuin. 

tyer is estimated at i rupee a day. After the Acer, sin _ Copper, sulphate of. 

knot-tying is flnishod, the silk cloth is taken to Adenanthera payomna. Grateva religosa. 

Tc \ 7 5 ? Adhatoda vasica. Crocus sativa. 

the dyer. To pro(^ce a black ground, it is dytd Adiautum iuuulatum. 0. Cashmiriensis. 

red in cochmeaL The steeping in the dye- beck is aIuus, sp. Crizophora. 

repeated twice, so that the red colour penetrates Albizzia odoratisshua. Oupressus, semper- 

the thread and fixes itself into the white spots Aleurites. , virens. 

(kanda) covered by the thread. Once steeping -^fl® marmelos. Curcuma olnga. 
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(kanda) it is necessary to dye red three times. Alum. Cusciita reflexa. 

The cloth is now submitted to the indigo vat, then Alpinia galauga, Oydonia vulgaris, 

washed and dried. This process appears to have Anacardium oecidentale. Cyperus longus. 

been first devised to overcome the difficulty met Anchusa tinctoria, 0. perenuis, 

with in the production of white spote on a dark- De^tofium a& 

dyed ground. It is largely practised in Gu]erat, ^reoa oateohu. B. savicuhefoHum. 

Catch, Sind, and Bombay, and is scarcely met Arsenic. D. speoiosum. 

with in other parts of India. From this it appears Artocar^us integrifoMa, Dicalyx tinctoria. 

that it had its origin in Gujerat, Catch, and Sind. Avicennia tomentosa. Dolichos pilosus. 

Knot-dyed goods, which are generally handker- ISongbX wood? D!g&a. 

chiefs, sarees (women 8 scarfs), bodices, petticoats, Berberis aristata. DrSama draco. 

trousers, borders, turbands, etc., and executed B. Asiatica. Earth, black. 

cMefly for consumption among the Gujerati and B. lycium. Elsholtzia polystachya. 

Farsees. They are manufactured either in cotton ^P: Emblica officinalis. 

or silk, the latter kind being common among the Eugenia jambolana. 

Paxsees The patterns pr^uced are eithfr in JXlf Sn. 

dotted lines, or m single or grouped spots, the Bombax Malabaricum. Fagopyrum. 

spots varying in size from that of a mustard seed Borax. Ficus venosa, 

to that of an almond. They are either round or Borrera ushna. Gall-nuts. 

square, according to the way of tying the knot. Bunkita Barring of Borneo. Gamboge trees, bark. 

Baside. tk.„, a,„, bib, 

laborious process, peculiarly Indian m its concep- Cjnsalpinia sappan. a gambogia and others, 

tion, consisting of designs in putty executed over Calotropis gigantea. 0. mangostana. 

a dark ground, without the use of the stamper. C. procera. 0. Eoxburghii. 


Anotto. 
Anthemis. 
Areoa catechu. 


Avicennia tomentosa. 
Baccaurea sapida. 
Bunchong bulu wood ? 
Berberis aristata. 


Bunkita Barring of Borneo. 


0. procera. 


Then we come to printing in metalHc leaf, by ^alysaccion longifolium, 
which process cloths are printed with gold, silver, eShS &toritts. 
copper, or tin leaf, ihe better patterns are in oxyacantha. 

Upper India. _ The process is simple. Cassia auriculata. 

Dyeing of silk is carried on in Bombay principally G. tora. 
by Hindiis, who are natives of Bind. The raw silk ^asuarina equisetifolia. 
comes from China, Bengal, and Persia, the first OatechT^*^' 
being the most pure in colour, and is strong and Oathartocarpus fistula, 
lustrous. In the Panjab and Kashmir, wooUen Cedrela toona. 
fabrics of beautiful colours are extensively manu- Ceriops Boxburghianus. 
faotured. Dyeing in ivory is a branch of the art Chavica betle.^ 
which is practised to only a small extent, in o&Sroneld 
BonAay by Paraees, but in Surat a»d other places OhuIohiOiera, miked lid 
by Bindus chiefly. The process xs not so com- ens. 
plicated as in the other branches of cotton, silk, Gicca disticha. 
or wool, and the colours produced are few, only ^i^^bar. 
red, deep green, parrot green, yellow, and black 
being the colours ebtwied, but faucy oplours may Oooos M^eraXd. 


Cedrela toona. 

Ceriops Boxburghianus. 
Chavica betle. 

Chirongia sapida. 
Chromate of lead. 


Conocarpus latifolia. 
Coriara pulicata. 
Cosoinium fenestratum. 
Copper, sulphate of. 
CratiBva religosa. 

Crocus sativa. 

0. Cashmiriensis. 
Crizophora. 

Oupressus, semper- 
virens. 

tJurcuma olnga, 

C. aromatica. 

C. zerumbet. 

Cusciita reflexa. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 
Cyperus longus, 

0. perennis, 

Datisca cannabinus. 
Delphinium ajacis. 

D. savicul^folium, 

D, speoiosum. 

Dicalyx tinctoria. 
Dolichos pilosus. 
Diospyros mollis. 

D. glutinosa. 

Dracsena draco. 

Earth, black. 

Elsholtzia polystachya. 
Emblica officinalis. 
Eugenia jambolana. 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 
Exccecaria. 

Fagopyrum. 

Ficus venosa, 

0all-nuts. 

Camboge trees, bark. 
Gamboge. 

Garcinia elliptica. 

0, gambogia and others, 
0. mangostana. 

0. Eoxburghii. 

0. xanthochymus. 
Gardenia florida. 
Geranium nodosum. 
Glycirrhiza glabra. 
Gmelina arborea. 
Gossypium Indicum. 
Green earth. 

Grislea tomentosa. 
Gutteea of Chittagong. 
Gymnema tingens. 

G. lacciferum. 

H. pictorium. 

Hedyotis umbeliata. 
Hedichium spicatum. 
Helianthus annuus. 


Ohulchuliera, mixed lich- Hibiscus rosa Sinensis, 


ens. 

Cicca disticha. 
Cinnabar. 

Citrus medica. 
Coccolaba uvifera. 
Cocos nuoifera rind. 


Hirmiji earth, 
Holigarna longifoHa. 
Hypericum bacciferum. 
H. Cayanense, 
Impatiens, sp, 
Indigofera anil, ; 
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I. argentea, 

I. cinerea. 

I. cjerulea. 

I. disperma. 

I. glabra. 

I. glauca. 

I, hirsnta. 

I. pseiido-tinctoria. 

I. tinctoria. 

Iron, sulphate of. 

I. sesqui-oxide. 

I. filings. 

I. red oxide. 

Isatis tinctoria. 

I. indigotica. 

J atropha glandulifera. 
Juglans. 

Justicia. 

Ka-bi-ni of Akyab. 
Kayu-kiidrang of Singa- 
pore. 

K. luxa of Singapore. 
Lac-dye. 

Lajward, ultramarine. 
Lapis-lazuli. 

Laiirus cinnamomum. 
Lawsonia inermis. 

Lead, chromate of. 

L. red oxide of, saiidur, 

L. white, ceruse. 

L. yellow oxide, litharge. 
Lichens, viz. — 

Cetraria glauca. 
Oladonia rungiferina. 
Gyroi^hora deusta. 
Isidium corallinum. 
Lecanora parella. 

L. tartarea. 

Parmeiia borreri. 

P, Kamtschadalis, 

P. Nepaiensis. 

P. perlata. 

P. sordida. 

Pertusaria communis, 
Physica leucomela. 
Eamalina calicaris, 

E. farinacia. 

E. vulpina. 

E. chlorophorus, 

E. dumetonim, 

E, utilis. 

Eatinara lichen. 

Eocella fusiformis. 

E. montagnei. 

E. phycopsis. 

Sticta orygonossa. 

Usnea florida. 

Lime. 

Lithospermum. 

Lopisip bark, 

Macrotomia euchroma. 
Maklura berry of Bankok, 
Mallotiis Phiiippinensis. 
Mangifera Indica. 
Mangkudu of Celebes and 
Java, ■ „ y 
Marsdenia tinctoria, 
Melanorrhoca glabra. 

M. iisitatissima. 
Melastoma fruit. 
Meinecylon tinctorium. 
Menispermum fenestra- 

tum. 

Mergui red-wood. 

Mespilus Bengalensis. 
Blorinda citrifolia, 

M. bracteata. 

M. tinctoria. 

M. umbellata, 
hi. angustifoiia. 

M. exserta. 

M. tomentosa. 

Multani mitti, fuller’s 
earth. 

Musa paradisiaca. 


Myrica sapida. 

Natron. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 
Npium tinctorium. 

Nipa fruticans. 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 
Ochre, red, yellow. 
Onosma, sp., the havapiva, 
Opuntia. 

Orpiment, Hartal. 
Peganiim harmala. 
Pentaptera tomentosa. 
Photinia dubia. 
Phylianthus emblica ? 

P. officinalis ? 
Phyllocladus, sp, 

Pistacia cabulica. 

P. terebinthus. 

P, vera. 

Polygonum aviculare. 

P. barbatum. 

P. Ohinense. 

P. tortuosum. 

P. tinctorium. 


T. chebula, 

T. citrina. 

T. paniculata. 

T. tomentosa. 

The-nabark of Tenasserira. 
Thespesia populnea. 
Thit-na-myeng of Akyab. 
Toddalia aculeata. 


Urostigma religiosum, 
Vachellia farnesiana. 
Yateria Eoxburghiana. 
Yerdigris. 

Yentilago maderaspatana. 
Y. acalyculata. 
hVrightia tinctoria, 
Xanthorrhiza. 


Acacia Arabica, the babul tree ; its bark is used 
for tanning, barking sails, nets, and Esbing lines. 
With sulphate of iron it yields a black colour, and 
with alum a brown colour, both on cotton and 
wool. 


Of Burmese green dye-plants, the turmeric and 
the leaves of the soap -acacia, Acacia rugata, 
afford a beautiful green dye. 

Acids obtained from the leaves, flowers, and 
fruits of the tamarind, mango, the lime and citron, 
are much employed to assist in fixing the dye on 
the cloths ; safflower is almost always used with 
an acid of some sort. 


Potash, impure carbonate. 

P. bichromate. 

Potentilla Nepaiensis. 
Prussian blue. 

Psychotria root. 
Pterocarxms santaiinus. 
Punica granatum, 

Quercus incana. 

Q. infectoria. 

Eairo of Akyab. 
Bed-woods of Mergui and 

Penang, 

Eeseda. 

Ehamnus infectorius, ca- 
tbarticus, virgatus. 
Bbeum emodi. 

E. Moorcroftianum. 
Ehizophora. 

Bhus. 

Eicittus, sp. 

Ein-nay, Burma. 

Eubia cordifolia. 

E. tinctoria. 

Euellia indigotica. 

Saga bark of Singapore. 
Sajji. 

Sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre. 

Salvadora oleoides. 
Sambucus. 

Sapindus emarginatus, 
Saiionaria, 

Semecarpus anacardium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 

Soda, sulphate, reh. 
Solanum. 

Sophora angustifoiia. 
Soymida febrifuga. 
Symplocos cratasgioides. 

S. grandiflora. 

S. racemosa, 

S. paniculata. 

S. tinctoria. 

Tagetes erecta. 

T. patula. 

Tamarindus Indica. 
Tamarix articulata, 

T. dioica. 

T. furas. 

T. Gallica, 

T. Indica. 

T. orientalis. 

Tanarius major. 

Taxus baccata. ^ 

Tephrosia apoUinea, 

T. toxicaria. 

T. tinctoria. 

Xerminalia angustifoiia. 

T, arjuna. 

X. bellerica. 

T. catapiia. 


looa 


Adenanthera pavonina wood dyes red. 

Adhatoda vasica leaves in decoction dye yellow, 
10 lbs. are bruised, soaked, and boiled in 16 lbs, 
of water, till half of it evaporate. Alum, lime, 
and citron juice are the mordants, and the cloth 
is three times dipped into it. It yields a dark 
blue with indigo. 

.^gle marmelos, the bel, is a cultivated tree ; 
the rind of its fruit is used with myrobalans by 
calico printers. The rind and the leaves produce 
bright yellow dyes. 

Albizzia odoratissima bark is boiled, in Assam, 
with the leaves of the dagal tree (Tarcochlamys 
piilcherrima), and gives a brownish dye. 

Alpinia galanga, the Kulinjan. A decoction of 
its wood is used along with myrobalan. 

Alum is largely used as a mordant with the 
colours yielded by turmeric and madder. Alumi- 
nous earth, called chaulu in Mysore, is largely 
used in dyeing cotton cloth in permanent colours. 
It is a clay impregnated with alum or soda, or 
both. Alumina, in combination with a vegetable 
dye, constitutes the lake class of fast dyes, render- 
ing the original colours more vivid and durable. 

Anchusa tinctoria root is the alkanet or dyer’s 
bugloss. In the Panjab, a root is in use as a dye 
to which the name of alkanet is given. It is pro- 
bably the root of Onosma emodi, Wall., as other 
species of Onosma, also Echium rubrum and 
Lithospermum tinctorium are in Europe and else- 
where substituted for alkanet. 

Aniline dyes, Faraday’s discovery of benzol in 
1825 led to the knowledge of the aniline dyes. 
By the action of nitric acid, benzol is converted 
into a dense yellow oil, called nitro-benzol ; and 
by the action of nascent hydrogen, this new com- 
pound is transformed into aniline. The names 
of Unverdorben (1826), Runge (1835), W. H. 
Perkins (1858), Grsebe and Liebermann (1868), 
and Baeyer (1878), are all honourably connected 
with the subsequent discoveries of multitudinous 
colours, with a great increase in the beauty and 
tinctorial effect of the dyes obtained, and with a 
diminished cost of their manufacture. At the pre- 
sent time (1883), every colour, and all tints and 
shades of colours, are produced from aniline. The 
processes employed and the combinations formed 
are very numerous, and the commercial names 
given to the new dyestuffs may be said to be 
endless. The aniline dyes are cheaper than those 
obtained from cochineal, madder, safflower, and 
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tiirmerio, an<l arc more easily worked. The aniline 
dve is even finer than that of the safflower, and 
Jrora ieater variety of shades.. The anUme is, 
fa Europe, displacing the turmeric, as it furmshes 
1 great ^ricty of the shades of yellow In Europe 
the dye from the madder and manjith roots h^ 
been largely displaced. In the year 1877, 39,166 
cwt of these two were imported mto Great Britain, 
but fa 1881 only 18,129 ewt Even cochiMal 
is being displaced, as aniline scailet is much 
cheaper^and quite as fine. The imports of aniline 
into India for the years ending 81st March were 

ifi-o ISSO. 1881- 

1 , 145 , ‘ids oz. 2,507,794 oz. 3,555,310 oz. 3,095,481 oz. 

Arsenic is principally employed in ^ 
produce a peculiarly vivkl and shorpr shade ot 
Ireen, which has superseded the less decided tints 
of nature. The form iu which it is generally 
employed in Europe is that of a green powder, 
•which is commonly known as emerald green, 
known to chemists and writers on science^ as 
Scheele’s green, after its discoverer. Another 
kind is also called Swienfurth green, from a town 
in Franconia, where it was extensively manu- 
factured on its early introduction. The chemical 
composition of Scheele’s green is— arsenious acid, 
six parts oxide of copper, two 5 acetic acid, one. 
Yellow orpimeut, or hartal, a sulphuret of arsenic, 
is used in dyeing a yellow colour. 

Artocarpus integrifolia is the jack tree ; its 
wood is used for dyeing yellow. The yellow 

T . -T-i-l v..!? 1.1, 


wooa IS usea lor uyeiug 
orange colour of the clothes of the phoungye ascetic 

priests of Burma is obtained from it. 

Baccauria sapida, the leteku of Assam, is^ a 
small tree. Its bark is used as a mordant with 
the roots of Morinda angiistifolia. v 

Berberis arlstata, B. Asiatica, and B. lycium, all 
yield the rusot yellow dye. . 11 . 

Bka Orellana yields the arnotto ; is used to 
impart a bright orange colour to silk goods, and 
to afford a deeper shade to simple yellows. 

Bomhax Malabaricum is supposed to yield one of 
the substances known as mochras, small pieces of 
a dark-brown resinous-looking substance, generally 
mixed witii some fragments of bark. The other 
mochras is in largish opaque yellow pieces, curi- 
ously convoluted, and is supposed to be an exu- 
dation fi'om the areca catechu jialm. 

Borax is occasionally used with turmeric in 
calico printing. 

Butea fronclosa and B. superba yield the tisso 
flowers, which are used to dye yellow. 

Csesalpinia sappan wood, adding lac, and with 
alum as a mordant, dyes woollen and cotton stuffs 
of a dark red and shades of red. The chips are 
soaked for two days in water with lac and alum, 
and then boiled, and the liquid used as a dye. 

Calvsaccion longifolium is the suringa of the 
Bombay Presidency. Its bark and powdered 
roots are used for dyeing. In Kaira and Surat 
it is largely used, Surat utilizing 1303 maunds 
yearly. Its flowers are employed for dyeing silk. 

Carthamus tinctorius has small leaves and an 
orange flower. 0 . oxyacantha, with larger leaves 
and a yellow flower, is a native of the Caucasus. 
They furnish the safflower of commerce. 0. tinc- 
torius is cultivated in China, India, Egypt, America, 
Spain, and the whole of the Indian Archipelago. 

The flowers contain two pigment principles, one 
known as safflower yellow, which is extracted 
•by pounding and wasMng the dried flowers j the 
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other is safflower red, or cartliamiue, which is the 
dye of commerce. When a weak soda solution of 
carthamine is left in contact with oxygen, it first 
becomes yellow and then red, and on saturating 
this red liquor with citric acid, red carthamine is 
thrown down. The affinity of carthamine for 
cotton and silk is such, that when it is recently 
precipitated, those substances immediately com- 
bine with it, and become at first rose-coloured, 
and afterwards of a fine red, so that they may be 
thus dyed without the intervention of the mordant ; 
the stuffs so dyed are rendered yellow by the 
alkalies, and the colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the acids. Carthamine is never used 
in dyeing wool. When it is precipitated from 
concentrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
which, evaporated upon saucers, leaves a residue 
of somewhat metallic lustre, used as a pink dye- 
stuff, and which, mixed with finely -powdered talc 
and dried, constitutes common rouge. Safflower 
yellow is soluble in water. When the infusion is 
evaporated, it leaves an extract very ^soluble^ in 
water, precipitated by acids and soluble in alkalies. 
It is not reddened by oxidizing agents. ^ 

Carthamine yields six or seven distinct shades of 
red, such as pink , rose, crimson, scarlet, etc. In com- 
bination with the flowers of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis 
(harsinghar), it yields a golden orange, a deep 
orange, and a salmon colour ; wdtli turmeric it 
gives a splendid scarlet and other tints ; and when 
it is combined with indigo, Prussian blue, etc., a 
series of beautiful purples, a delicate mauve colour, 
and a deep purple are produced. 

The crimson dye is said to attach without the 
aid of a mordant ; but otherwise, of all the more 
or less beautiful tints produced, scarcely one will 
stand washing without being fixed with mordants. 

From February to May the flowers are picked 
off each day as they appear, leaving the fiower- 
heads on the stalk. All that is detached is the 
fragile -looking corolla, which issues from the 
summit of the prickly teasle-like fiower-liead. If 
they be intended for sale to the India dyers, they 
are simply dried ; but if for export to Europe in 
the form of the safflower of commerce, the florets 
are damped with water and pressed into lumps. 
A mat as a strainer is stretched on a wooden 
frame ; on this the lumps of florets are laid, and 
water is slowly poured over them, while a man 
treads them with his feet, supporting himself on 
two sticks as crutches. In this way the yellow 
colouring is eliminated from the flowers, the 
presence of which would detract from the beauty 
of the crimson tint for which they are chiefiy 
prized. When the water comes clear through the 
strainer, the process is complete. The flowers are 
then made up by hand into round fiat cakes, the 
w^ater squeezed off, and they are dried in the sun. 
In this form they are known as the safflower of 
commerce. Exports from India have been : — 

Bs. 

1,86,711 

3,5i'i57 
94,754 

Cassia auriculata, the avarai shrub, is common 
in all the south of India. Its bark is largely used 
as a tan. It takes the place of oak bark. The 
flowers yield a yellow colour, and the bark is used 
with myrobalans as a dye for giving a buff colour 
to leather. 



Cwt. 1 

1 Es. 



Cwt. 

1874-75, 

14,222 ! 

6,50,827 

1878- 

-79,' 

4,977 

1875-76, 

4,080 

1,63,528 

3879- 

-80, 


1876-77, 

7,662 

3,04,672 

1880-81, 

elm 

1877-78, 

3,698 

1,48,806 

1 1881- 

-82, 

2,293 
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Cassia tora seeds are used as a yellow dye. 
They are said also to form an ingredient in dyeing 
blue ^ with indigo. About seven immersions are 
required to fix the colour. 

Casuarina equisetifolia and G. muricata have 
been used about 1854 by M. Jules Lepine of 
Pondieherry, who made an extract from the bark 
which was fixed by bichromate of potash. With 
alum as a mordant, it gave a reddish nankeen, 
and with iron , a black colour. By simple exposure 
to the air, a nankeen red was produced, which 
stood the washing well 

Gatechii is an extract from the wood of the Acacia 
catechu. In commerce it is also known as terra 
japonica, and gambier also is often so named ; have 
been used in India to give a brown dye to cotton ; 
and have been extensively employed in the calico- 
printing works of England. The salts of copper 
with sal-ammoniac cause catechu to yield a bronze 
colour, which is very permanent. The proto -muriate 
of tin produces with it a yellowish brown. A fine 
deep bronze hue is also produced from catechu 
by the perchloride of tin, with an addition of 
nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a 
brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-browm. For a 
golden coffee-brown, catechu entirely superseded 
madder, one pound of it being equivalent to six 
pounds of that root. It is prepared for dyeing 
ptirposes by being steeped in water with a little 
lime ; the solution is then strained off, and is 
ready for use. The dyeing principle is catechene, 
which is insoluble when oxidized, to effect which, 
in Great Britain, a salt of copper along with sal- 
ammoniac is used. From 1877 to 1881, Great 
Britain imported annually about 30,000 tons of 
cutch and gambier, 

Gedrela toona has wdiite fragrant flowers, which 
yield a sulphur-yellow and orange. The yellow 
dye is extracted by boiling in water till three- 
fourths of the water is evaporated. 

Ghavica betle is the pan or betle-leaf plant. 
The leaf is said to be used in Kanon j for colouring 
the border of chintz made there, called fard- 
pakhta. 

Cinnabar, a sulphide of mercury, the shingarf 
or vermilion of the bazars, ground and mixed 
with water, imparts a fresh pink tint to cotton 
cloth dipped into it. 

Cochineal is a foreign dye from the Coccus 
cacti. The importation into British India of 
cochineal in 1880-81 was 4182 cwt., and in 
1881-82, 2886 cwt. From 1877 to 1881, Great 
Britain imported about 30,000 cwt. annually. The 
aniline dyes have not seemingly affected it. 

Cocoanut rind produces a dirty brown (khaki) 
colour. Lime, soda, and alum are used as 
mordants. The rind is powdered, and soaked for 
a few days in water, and afterwards boiled. The 
stuff is washed in this water, and a subsequent 
wash in lime-water gives the cloth a red tint. 
For brown tints, lime-water is not used. Dipping 
in an infusion of myrobalans renders these colours 
darker and faster. 

Copper, sulphate of, is used with lime to pro- 
duce a shade of light blue, principally in leather- 
dyeing. Yerdigris, a subacetate of copper, the 
zangar of the bazars, is occasionally used in calico 
printing. 

Coscinium fenestratum, a climber of the western 
forests of India, grows wild. Its roots and stems 
contain a quantity of yellow colouring matter 


similar in property to that of turmeric, and yields 
its colour to water ; sells at 3 to 5 annas the 
pound in the bazars of S. India. It is used also 
medicinally. 

Crocus Oashmerianus of Kashmir yields the 
saffron. The saffron of C. sativus, as a cosmetic, 
is largely imported into India from Europe. 

Curcuma zerumbet root, powdered and mixed 
with the powder of sappan wood, forms one 
of the abir red powders which Hindus throw 
about during the holi festival, as with the Con- 
fetti at Rome. 

Cyperus longus and C. pertemiis furnish the 
nagar-motha roots used by dyers to perfume cloth. 

Datisca cannabina roots give a yellow dye. 

Delphinium ajacis furnishes the asbarg dye ; a 
decoction of the flowers and stalks give a sulphur 
yellow dye to silk, known as gandhaki ; also used 
in calico printing. D. speciosa flowers are simi- 
larly nsed. 

Diospyros mollis. The celebrated shan black 
vegetable dye is made from its fruit. It grows 
on the mountains that separate the province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy and 
Moulmein. 

Earth. A soft, drab-coloured kind of fuller’s 
earth, called Multani mitti, is used in the Pan jab 
for dyeing cotton cloth various shades of buff 
and brown. It is also used in lieu of soap for 
washing the hair and body. 

Black mud from the bottom of tanks and old 
rice swamps, with the gum of Acacia Arabica and 
myrobalans, is used as a dye to produce a shade of 
blue-black. It is used alike for coarser cottons, 
blankets, and carpets, and for the finer silks. 
The fabric is dipped in the mud and a decoction 
or infusion of myrobalan. 

Emblica ojSicinalis produces the Aonla fruit, 
which yields a blackish dye. It is pounded and 
boiled with water, and the cloth is dipped into 
the decoction to obtain the colour called abunsi, 
a shade of blue-black. "^Vhen mixed with myro- 
balan and sulphate of iron, a black colour is 
obtained. The leaves are used for tanning 
leather, and sell at Es. 4 the cw^t. 

Eugenia jambolana bark is used as a mordant 
for blue or black dyes. 

Euphorbia tirucalli is the milk-hedge plant of 
Southern India. Its ashes are used as an alkali 
in dyeing, and form an ingredient of the red 
dye with chay-root. It is also said to enter into 
various other dyeing receipts. 

Ficus religiosa. The pipal tree roots are boiled 
in water, and with alum impart to cotton cloth a 
very pale pink colour. 

Garciaia gambogia. The Toung-tha-lai orPay- 
yai-shin of the Burmese, yields a gnm-resin 
which can be dissolved in spirits of turpentine, 
and affords a beautiful permanent yellow varnish 
for metallic surfaces. 

Garcinia mangostana, the mangosteen. The 
rind of its fruit is used for dyeing black. 

Gardenia florida. In Japan, materials for dye- 
ing are taken from a species of Betula, and from 
the Gardenia florida. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra is the liquorice plant. Its 
wood is used in calico printing in the Panjab. 

Gossypium Indicum, the cotton plant ; its 
flowers are used in the Manipuri district as a 
yellow dye. 
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Grislea tonientosa, a shrub of all India, yields of a lighter colour than geru, is known as Mrmji ; 
the red godari or dhauri flowers, and these and the and yellow ochre (hydrated sesquioxide of iron) 


leaves are used in dyeing,— the leaves in dyeing is occasionally used as a dye, under the name of 
sheep-skins andleatherred, and theflowera (dhauri) ramraj, also called zard or pili mitti. 

* ,•» t t- 1 . _ m .. - j- 1. j.1. ^ j. Tx~. 


in Kortliorn India, along with morinda bark, also j Jatropha curcas, the physic nut. Its juice or 


as a red dye. In Kandesh the flowers form a oil boiled with oxide of iron dyes black. 


considerable article of commerce inland as a dye. Jatropha glandulifera grows wild throughout 


Hedichium spicatum, the Ka-pur Kachri, grows | India, and its leaves are said to yield a green 
in China and the snb-Himalayan forests. It is j dye of great beauty for cotton cloths, 
made into a decoction along with Charila, Parmelia I Justicia, According to Mr. Fortune, near 


made into a decoction along with Charila, Parmelia Justicia, sp. According to Mr. Fortune, near 
Kamtschadaiis,andNagor-niatha(Gyperuslongus), Xingpo, a bastard species of Justicia furnishes 
and used in dyeing and calico printing to impart much indigo. The plants being thrown into pits 
a fragr«ance to the cloth. It is also used, like in the open field, and filled with water, after 
camphor, to preserve fabrics from insects. the rotting of its herbage, lime is added, and the 


Hedyotis umbeliata of Lamarck is the Olden- liquid thoroughly mixed up and beaten ; the 
kndia umbeliata of Linnseus. It furnishes the water is then drawn off, leaving the thick indigo 
chay-roots, extensively used by dyers in the south paste at the bottom to dry, preparatory to being 
of India. It has been tried in Great Britain, but packed in bamboo baskets. The froth rising 
has not been successful, owing, as it is supposed, upon these pits of liquid is collected and made 
to deterioration of the chay-root during the voyage, into an extract, called tien-hwa or ts’ing-tai, in 


Hibiscus rosa- sinensis, the shoe flower. Its imitation of a powder formerly brought from 
rich scarlet flowers yield a purple juice, employed Persia, and in great repute as a paint, and a 


for dyeing a lilac colour, and for blackening | specific medicine. 


It Las been found useful as a litmus. 


Holigarna iongifolia, the Thit-kha-ya of the a brown colour. 


Ka-bi-ni of Akyab is used to tinge fishing nets 


Burmese, is one of the black varnish trees. 


Khandelia Rheedii of Tavoy ; its bark is used to 


The Indigo of commerce is obtained in different dye cotton thread of a dirty red colour. 


countries from sx)ecies of Indigofera. Since 1878, 


Coccus lacca, the lac insect of India, is 


an indigo has been chemically produced, but not found on many trees, but the best of its produce 


in commercial quantities. I, tinctoria of India, I is on the Biitea frondosa, Ficus religiosa, and the 


Mauritius, Madagascar, and St. Domingo, furnishes j Schleichera trijuga, and Vatica laccifera. When 
the largest quantity of indigo. The plants called : the female is about to lay her eggs, she secretes 


in India I. anil and 1. pseudo-tinctoria are sup- i a pellucid and glutinous substance from the 


posed to be varieties of I. tinctoria. It is used margins of her body, which in the end covers 
principally as a blue dye. From 1850-51 to the whole insect as with a cell. When hardened 


1860-61, its export from India ranged in value by exposure to the air, this substance becomes of 
from £1,784,338 to £2,424,332. In the 7 years a more or less deep red or orange colour, hard 
18? 5-7 6 to 1881-82, the value of theindigo exported and translucent. This is lac in a crude state, and 


from India has run up to 4J millions sterling : 

1875- 1876, 110,392 cwt. Rs. 2,87,50,625 

1876- 1877, 100,384 „ „ 2,96,27,865 

. 18774878, 120,605 „ „ 3,49,43,340 

~ 1878-1879, 105,051 „ „ 2,96,04,625 

1879- 18?^, 100,923 „ „ 2,94,72,265 

1880- 1881, 116,870 „ ^IwlsU 

1881- 1882, 150,363 „ „ 4,50,96.802 


2,96,27,865 

3,49,43,340 

2,96,04,625 

2,94,72,265 

3,67,15,814 

4,50,96,802 


it often entirely covers a branch. The lac or 
resinous incrustation is separated from the wood, 
converted into shell-lac, and cakes of lac-dye 
formed. It has always had competitors with 
cochineal and other dyestuffs, but the aniline 
dyes have now almost driven the lac-dye out of 
the market. The quantities and values of the 


In the five years 1877 to 1881, the imports exports from India of lac and its products were as 
into Great Britain ranged from 58,283 to 81,088 under : — 

cwt. Manilla indigo is a liquid extract. Formosan [ Cwt. Kk. 
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pd refuse sugar. In Feh-cliih-li, a very good 
indigo is sold under the name of king-tien. 

Isatis tinctoria, the woad of Europe, yields a 
blue dye ; another species, I. indigotica, is named 
as a plant of Shang-hai and Chusan j and 1. tinc- 
toria, under the name of tien-tsing, is also said 
to be cultivated in China. 


Iron oxide with myrobalans, as with tannic red, also the palms of the hand" anf the‘sores"^f 


111 the five years 1877 to 1881, Great Britain 
imported from 51,159 to 104,273 cwt. of sbell-lac, 
seed-lac, and lac-dye. 

Lam'us cinnamomum, tejpat ; its leaves are used 
with myrobalan. 

Lawsonia inermis. Mahomedan women in Asia 
use the leaves and shoots for dyeing their nails 


irnn o t • ■« axic xcavco aie ueihotju mtu a puip Wltll 


used in combination with sugar (goor), and some- 
times with rayrobalans. It is also used with 
other substances for various colours. With myro- 
balans it produces a greyish, purplish black dye. 


following morning washed off. The manes and 
tails of the horses are stained red in the same 
manner ; some men dye their beards. 


earth is 4nplT nowd^Jd^nri ‘ T and several other species give a beauti- 

into which the cotton cloth is fixed Eed'oehra ^ farimcea is used for food ; 

. Ked. ochre Ramalina vulpina yields a fine deep yellow dye 
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into which the cotton cloth is fixed. 
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Lichens of the Kondahs are the Cetraria glaiica 
and another species, Lecanora Tartarea, Gyro- 
phora deiista, Oladonia rungiferina. 

At the Exhibition of 1851, the Parmelia 
perlata sent from the Neilgherries , and Ceylon 
was valued at from £195 to £225 per ton ; and 
the Eocella fusiformis sent from Ceylon at £380 
the ton. 

The Chulchuliera of the Panjab is a mixture 
of dye lichens, the Parmelia Kamtschadalis, P, 
perlata, and its vpiety P, sorediata ; Usnea florida, 
Eamalina caiicaris, and Physica leucomela. 

Lime is used in calico-printing in combination 
with gum as a resist paste. It is also employed 
with sugar to excite fermentation in indigo, and 
convert it into indigo white, in the presence of 
hydrogen. 

Madder dyestuff of Europe and Western Asia 
is the roots of the Eubia tinctorium, and yields 
the well-known Turkish red. The madder used 
in India is from the Eubia cordifolia, locally 
known as the manjith. Turkey madder roots at 
one time realized al30ut 203. or 30s. the cwt., and 
manjith somewhat less. During the 11 years 
1850-51 to 1860-61, the value of the manjith ex- 
ported from India ranged from £10,694 to £34,379. 
The sale of both these plants has been very 
greatly affected by the discovery of the aniline 
dyes. Great Britain has diminished its imports of 
them as under, in cwts. : — 

1877. 1878. 1870. 1880. 1881. 

39,166 33,061 21,463 22,375 18,129 

Mallotus Philippinensis furnishes the kapli or 
kamela, extensively used in India as an orange 
dye, principally for silk and wool. It is in the 
form of a red mealy powder on the capsules, 
which are gathered in March, and rubbed together, 
trodden on, or shaken in bags till the farina sepa- 
rates. Four parts of the powder, one of powdered 
alum, and two of carbonate of soda, are rubbed 
well together with oil of sesamum, and then boiled 
in water, into which the silk is dipped. It is, 
however, suflScient to mix it with water alone, or 
with water containing half its weight of carbonate 
of soda. It does not require a mordant. It also 
produces in the N.W. Provinces a rich flame 
colour of great beauty and permanence. Colonel 
Beddome says that some of the powder, carefully 
collected by the Forest Department, brought a i 
high price in England. The bark is used for 
tanning. 

Marsdenia tinctoria, a native of Sylhet and 
Burma, is cultivated in Northern India. Its 
leaves yield more and superior indigo to the 
Indigofera tinctoria. 

Mica, in a roughly powdered form, is used by 
dyers and washermen to sprinkle on cloth to give 
it a sparkling, appearance. 

Morinda citrifolia, M. bracteata, M. tinctoria, 
and M. umbellata are dye plants common in India 
and eastwards to China. The dyestuff is obtained 
both from the roots and the bark. M. bracteata 
contains in its bark two colours, yellow and red, 
changing to crimson by the application of alka- | 
lies. In many places the roots of the M. umbellata 
are employed instead of chay-root in dyeing cotton 
yarn red. The colour is neither so bright nor so 
durable. Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. 
Take 3^ pounds of white cotton yarn and soak it 
in IJ pound of gingelly oil ; a strong lye made of 
the ashes of the milk-hedge, and the yarn steeped 


in it for four nights, being dried in the sun during 
the day ; it is then washed in brackish water, and 
dried in the sun. Or 5 seers (kutcha, lOJ pounds ?) 
of togara root, M. citrifolia, finely powdered, 
are put into a pot of water together with the 
yarn, and kept all night over a fire of cow-dung. 
In the morning it is taken out and dried in the sun. 
The same process is repeated for two successive 
days and nights, which completes the process. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of the M. 
citrifolia is in general use for dyeing the yarn of 
the native cloths, both silk and cotton, and 
better single colours of the kind are rarely seen. 
The use of a mineral mordant in the native 
process is unknown, and, with the exception of 
weak lye made from the ashes of some jungle 
plants, no other application is made beyond the 
simple solution of the extract from the wood itself. 
Most of the Madras red tiirbands are dyed with 
the bark and root of M. citrifolia ; it yields three 
permanent shades, a bright red, a red, and a 
faint red. The plants are cultivated and come to 
maturity in three years ; the roots are then dug 
up and sorted into three kinds, according to the 
fineness of the fibres. The fibres are then cut 
and beaten down well, and afterwards ground to 
powder, which latter is used for the dye. 

Morinda umbellata grows wild throughout 
South-Eastern Asia. The bark of the roots of 
plants three years old gives the best dye. It is 
one of the commonest of the red dyes of India ; 
though the colour is dull, it is considered faster 
than the brighter tints obtained from other sub- 
stances. 

Melanorrhcea usitatissima is the black varcish 
thit-tsay tree of Burma, used to lacquer boxes. M, 
glabra is similarly useful. 

Melastoma Malabathricum and M. macrocarpum 
are shrubs of South-Eastern Asia ; their berries 
are used to dye black. 

Memecylon tinctorium ; a cold infusion of its 
leaves gives a yellow colour. It is used for dyeing 
cotton cloths and grass mats. It also forms an 
ingredient of the dyes obtained from sappan wood 
and myrobalans, and it is likewise used with the 
chay-root, Hedyotis umbellata, as a red dye, 

Mergui red-wood is valuable for both black and 
red, but more especially for orange. The colours 
imparted to silk, with different mordants, were aS 
follows 

1. Muriate of tin, 3 shades of orange, varying with 

the temi)erature of the bark and the time of im- 
mersion. 

2. Acetate of alumina, 2 shades of flame colour. 

3. Acetate of iron, 2 shades of drab. 

4. Acetate of iron with a decoction of galls, a flne 

black of two shades. 

5. Mixed with manjith, a variety with red and pink 

are obtained, but not equal to manjith alone. 

Nyetanthes arbor-tristis flowers are dried in 
the sUn and kept for use. They are then boiled 
in water, 1 pound to 10 gallons, evaporating 9 
gallons. The fabric is dipped into it, and is dyed 
of a fine orange yellow ; but it is a fleeting colour. 

Parmelia Kamtschadalis, the Cbarela lichen of 
the Himalayas, is used as a perfume in calico 
printing, price Es. 5|- the cwt. P. caperata, P* 
perlata, and P. physodes are known. 

Pentaptera tomentosa, a tree of the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool forests. The bark is used with iron 
for dyeing black. 

Phyllanthus emblica bark is used as a tanning 
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mhumcQ for barking sails, note, and lines. Its the Lo-kao is about 50 centimes (about 6 annas 
fmit is used in dyeing black. ^ o Vibb) de Montigny sent at the same 

FisUcia vera flowers, called buznak, are used time 10 catties (about 13 pounds) of Pih-cbow-elle 
in the Paniab and N.W. Provinces in silk-dyeing, (green colour), cost 4950 sapecs (about 10 rupees 
as also are the galls formed on this plant. 6 annas), 60 catties (about 65 pounds) of Tong- 

Polygonum Chinense, P. barbatum, and P. loh, a green paint said to be prepared from the 
aviculare all produce a beautiful blue colour, much seed of No-mc^ cost 20,800 sapecs (about 42 
like that from indigo. The leaves are flrst dried, rupees 4 aimas). , , , , . 

then pounded, and made into small cakes, wiiich Klieum Moorcroftianum, the rhubarb root, is 
are sold in the shops. Three cuttings of P. used to obtain a yellow on woollen and silk, 
tinctoria are obtained in China annually. It has Ehizophora mangle, the mangrove bark, in 
been introduced into Belgium. It has red flowers. Arakan yields a dye of a chocolate colour. A 
Potash is used in extracting the crimson dye decoction of a mangrove bark of Penang is said 
from safflower, and also occasionally in calico to produce a deep black in material previously 


printing. It is usually obtained from the stalks dyed blue. Mangrove bark is extensively ex- 
of the Penicillam spicata or bajra. ported to China as a tanning substance. 

Punica granatum or pomegranate. An infusion Ein-nay, of the Burmese, is used for dyeing 
of the roS: bark yields a deep blue precipitate phoungye (priests) clothes with yellow orange 
with salts of iron ; a yellowish- white one with colour. 

a solution of isinglass ; a greyish-yellow one with Eubia cordifolia sup^flies the Indian maiijith of 
corrosive sublimate, and potash or ammonia commerce, and R. tinctoria the madder, both of 

colours it yellow. A light red dye is produced them yielding a red dye. See Madder, 

from the flowers. The rind of the fruit is ground Euellia comosa, of Assam, the mai-gyee of 
and boiled, and the concentrated decoction is Burma and Tenasserim, furnishes the blue room 
used alone in dyeing cloth a greenish brown or dye, which is prepared after the manner of 

khak-rezi colour. The cloth is simply dipped in i indigo. It grows wild. E. indigotica is the 

the decoction. But it is more generally used | Tien-ching of China, where it is grown for its 


along with some other dye as a colour concen- 
trator, in which case the rind is boiled along with 


the other dje. It is used for fixing the colour of | 8 cwt. per acre. 


blue dye. R. indigofera is cultivated in Burma 
for local use as a blue dye. Its yield is about 


tunneric in yellow and orange shades, and tiir- i 
meric with indigo for the various shades of green. | 


Saltpetre in solution is used in wool-dyeing. 
Saffron, from the Crocus sativus of Europe, is 


Psychotria, The wood of the jack, the root of j largely imported into India as a cosmetic. Saffron 
the psychotria, the bark of the gamboge trees, the j from Kashmir, from its price, is prohibitive as a 


flowemof the butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, 
the leaves of the rnemecylon and the touk-yat, all 
produce bright yellow dyes. 

Pterocarpus saiitalinus. Red sanders wood is 


dye ; it is used as a drug and cosmetic. 

Semecarpus anacardiiim is the marking-nut tree ; 
the juice of the nut is used for marking cloth. 
Soda salts, in the form of impure carbonate or 


hard and of a bright garnet red colour, and is sulphate of soda, are used as detergents, for washing 
employed to dye a lasting reddish - brown on cloth as a preliminary in calico printing. These 
wool. It only yields its colour to ether or alcohol, salts, efflorescing on the surface of the ground, 
The exports of this wood from Matos in one year have rendered tracts of land in Hindustan unciil- 
amounted to nearly 2000 tons. Price, £6 to £9 tivable. A carbonate of soda, called rassi, is pre- 
the ton. pared from the reh efflorescence, by dissolving it 

Qiierciis infectoria and other species yield the in water and allowing foreign substances to settle, 
gall or dyers^ nut-oak. Q. infectoria is called the Sajji is a mixture of the carbonates of soda and 
gall oak, because the gall or nut-gall is produced potash. It is made by dissolving wood-ashes and 
on it. It is a native of the countries from the reh in water, and exposing the solution to the sun 
Levant to Kurdisffin, and is supposed to yield the for several days. It is used in , extracting the 
product known as Mecca galls, E. 1. galls, and crimson dye from safflower ; also in bleaching. 
Bussora galls. Soymida febrifuga is used to produce one of the 

Eandia dumetorum fruit, the main-phal, is used khaki or dirty browms of which cotton stuffs are 
in calico printing as a colour intensifier. i ofted dyed ; it is used also along with more valu- 


in calico printing as a colour intensifier. i ofted dyed ; it is used a 

Ehamniis catharticus is the buckthorn of Europe able arnotto and kapila. 

A™:.. T 1 Oj. 


and Asia. Its foliage and bark can be employed 
for the preparation of a green dye. R. clilophorus, 


Strobilanthus flaccidus, tberampat of India, is 
a small shrub. Its leaves and twigs are boiled in 


Jdndky^ and the E. utilis of China, furnish a water with the yarn to be dyed red, which, hovr- 


superior green pigment for silk. 

In 1848, M. de Montigny, consul at Shang-hai, 
forwarded to the Minister of Commerce green 
cottons named Ijiou-sai (that is, cloth dyed with 


ever, is not a permanent colour. 

Symplocos racemosa, S. grandiflora, S. panicu- 
lata, bark and leaves, yield yellow dyes. The 
bark is used in calico printing and leather-dyeing, 


the dye produced by the tree lion). Father and as an auxiliary to other dyes ; they are used 
Helot stated that these cottons are commercially with madder. 

known by the name of Se-lo-pou (green-coloured Tagetes erecta and T. patula, the marigolds : 
cloth) when dyed with the bark ; Hgheou-lose their flowers soaked in 'water vield a vellow dve 


(water lily green colour) and Hgheou-lo-pou 
(water lily green cloth), that is to say, dyed of 
me colour of the leaves of nymphsea, when they 
have been dyed with the Lo-kao. The cost of 
dyeing in green a square metre (89 inches and a 
fraction) of cotton ^uff, either with the bark or 


when squeezed out by the hand. Common people 
use it for their house clothing. The shades of 
yellow are called gendia and champai. 

Tamarisk galls, from Tamarix articulata, T. ori- 
entalis, and other species, are known to the Indian 
dyers and calico printers as the main. 
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TepLrosia apollinea, of Nnbia, and T. toxicaria. 
of the Nile. 

Terminalia. Several species of this genus pro- 
duce the commercial myrobalan fruits or nuts, 
which yield with alum a good durable yellow, and 
with salts of iron a black colour. Those of T. 
bellerica are used for dyeing cloth, also in tanning, 

The^bark and leaves of T. catappa are astringent, 
and with salts of iron yield a black pigment. 

A decoction of the bark of T. chebula is employed 
in tanning leather, and is used as a mordant in 
dyeing.^ Its nuts, when mixed with alum, yield a 
dye which chintz printers and carpet- weavers con- 
sider their best and most durable yellow. Along 
with ferruginous mud, it gives a good and durable 
black dye; and the outer coat of the rind with 
sulphate of iron yields a black dye, which is used 
by dyers ^ and harness-makers. It forms an in- 
gredient in dyeing red, along with sappan wood. 
All the madder-dyed cloths are first steeped in it. 
The dyers pound the outer rind of the fruit, and 
mix it with water ; the cloth is simply dipped into 
this mixture. The colours obtained are black with 
sulphate of iron, green with turmeric, dark blue 
with indigo, and brown along with catechu. It 
is used more as a concentrator of colour than as 
contributing much colour of its own. 

The nut of T. chebula is the most valuable. 
The fruit consists of a white pentangular nut, of 
which the shell or covering is used both by dyers 
and tanners. 

Terminalia arjuna. The inner bark is broken into 
chips, and the dye extracted by boiling. It is one 
of the barks employed in producing the khaki 
brownish colour on cotton cloths. If the cotton 
yarn or cloth has been previously dipped in a 
mordant solution of alum and myrobalans, a 
darker fast colour is produced. 

In 1880-81, India exported 315,628 cwt., value 
Rs.12,37,087, and in 1881-82, 391,566 cwt., value 
Rs.14,44,925. 

Thit-na-myeng of Akyab dyes yellow, and with 
oil and lac, a red colour is obtained. 

Toddalia aculeata is a common shrub of the 
Peninsula. Its root has a yellow wood and yellow^- 
ish corky hark, which yield their colour to w^ater. 
It is supposed to he the lopez root formerly 
famed in Europe. The root-bark sells at 3 to 5 
annas the pound. 

Turmeric dyes a dirty yellow with an alkaline 
earth. 

Yateria Roxburghiana yields the piney varnish. 

Yentilago acalyculata is said to be a native of 
Central and hlortbern India, and Y. maderaspatana 
is found in Ceylon and the Indian Peninsula and 
Burma, and is employed by the native dyers to 
produce an orange-red dye. These two plants 
were for long confounded one with the other, and 
it is not yet known whether Y. acalyculata is as 
rich in dyestuff as that of Y. maderaspatana, 
which furnishes the puplay chukkay of the Tamil 
and the rakta pita of Bengal. Y. maderaspatana 
is a climber. Its root-bark, combined wdth Hedy- 
otis umbellata, yields a beautiful chocolate colour 
or brownish-purple, and with galls a black dye. 
It sells at 3 to 5 annas the pound. Its colouring 
matter occurs in the roots and wood of the plant. 
It is used in Bangalore by the carpet-weavers. 
The dye is extracted by boiling the chips of the 
wood in water. Simple dipping in the solution 
imparts the dye, but the colour is fleeting. If 
3 s ' U 


the cotton yam or cloth have been previously 
dipped in a mordant solution of alum and myro- 
balans, a darker colour, which is fast, is produced. 
— Roxh, ; Ahslie ; Cvaiofiird; Mason; Tomlinson; 
M^Ctdlocli; Simmoiids; Fortune; Exhibitions^ 1861, 
1862 ; Birdwood^ Veg. Prod. ; Maritime Com- 
7nerce ; Stat Abst. ; Poole's Stat. of Comm, ; lire's 
Dictionary ; Annual Statement of Trade, 

DYNASTIDjE. Mad, This insect family 
of dung-beetles is represented by the genera 
Oryctes, "TlMg,; Xylotrupes, Mope'; Phileurus, 
Latr. ; Orphniis, Macl,^ in India. 

DYSOXYLOX. One species, of Java, yields a 
fruit used as garlic. D. Ohampionii is a great tree 
of the central province of Ceylon, found up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet.-—Thw, O. procerum, a 
timber tree of Assam. D. multijugum, Arn.^ 
Guarea paniculata, Roxb,, a tree of Chittagong 
and Tiperah. — ii. p. 240. 

BYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM. Bl 

Guarea binectarifera, Boxh. j Amoora ficif ormis, W. III. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3000 feet, and at 
Batticaloa. — Thw. p. 60. 

BYTISCIDjE. Mad. This insect family of 
aquatic coleoptera in India is represented by the 
genera Cybister, Curt; Bytiscus, Linn.; Eun- 
ectes, Erich ; Hydaticus, Leach ; Colymbetes, 
Clah'v. ; Hydroporus, Clairv. 

BYUPETIB, a name of Indra, seemingly the 
origin of the name Jupiter, perhaps from Jiva, life, 
and Pitra, father. Dyupetir may, however, be 
from the words Beo, god, and Pitra, father, or 
from Div, the sky, and Pitra, father. See Dyaus. 

DYUTA. Sansk. Gambling with dice, chess, 
etc., or betting on cocks, rams, etc. Dyuta-prati- 
pad, also Byuta-purnima, in Hinduism, is the 
night of the last day of the light half and eve 
of the first day of the dark half of the month 
Kartik, which is to be spent in gambling in honour 
of Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune. — Wilson. 

DZxiT. Burm. An open shed near a Burmese 
pagoda. 

BZU NAWAZ, A.D. 490-525, a Himyarite king 
of Yemen, who visited Medina (Yathrib), of which 
half the population were Jews, and he became a 
convert. He invaded Nejran, and destroyed 20,000 
Christians, throwing them into a blazing trench. 
— 'Koran Su7% 85 ; Muir, i. 162. 

BZUTU. Tel. The scalp-lock of Hindu men. 


E 

E. This letter in the English language has three 
distinct sounds, as in the words here, her, and there. 
In Sanskrit, the e is always long ; and the sound 
of the Arabic e can be better indicated by the 
English letter y; but to imitate the sounds of 
some of the e letters of the languages of South- 
Eastern Asia, the English e has to be duplicated, 
thus, ee. To obtain, by means of the English e, 
its sound as in there, the e is usually accented, as 
in Yeda. In the languages of Southern India, and 
in Malealam and Tamil especially, the initials e or 
a are very commonly pronounced as if preceded by 
an initial y, B-A as B-yea. 

E character in the Chinese tongue means a bar- 
barian, and is applied by them to all foreigners, 
as the Hindus apply M’hlecha, the Greeks and 
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EAGLE. 



EA. 

Latins, Baxbaros and Barbarus, «8 Jews raed 
Gentile, and as Arabs use Ajaan. In the bOtli 
article of the British treaty -with the Chinese, 
it was stipulated that E should not be used to 
designate the people of Britain. Yuen is another 
CMnese term for foreigner^ the exact meaiuBg oi 
which has not been mentioned ; and the term Hnng- 
mou-yin, recbbristlcd man, was also applied to the 

EA of the Chaldees is Schalmaiin, the saviours 
Ea is, moreover, the Oamies, lawgiver, of the trag- 
ments of Berosus in the sculptures of Assyrian 
palaces and on cylinders, the Euahannes of Hygm, 
and the Oes of Helladios. 

EAGLE. 


Ne^, . 
N®»hr, 
Aigle, , 
Adler, 
The 


Akab. 
Chal. 
. Fr. 
Geb. 


Nisr, . 
Bherza, 
Aqnila, 


. Heb. 
. HiNO. 
IT,, Sr. 


’ine eagms, the Acjuilinse, are arranged by 
naturalists as a sub-family of the Falconidse, of the 
order Raptores, or birds of prey, the Accipitres of 
Linnseus^ and the Rapaces and Raptatores of other 
authors. Dr. Jerdon arranges the Aquilinse into 
■five groups, viz. True Eagles, Kite Eagles, Hawk 
Eagles, Berpent Eagles, and Fishing Eagles. They 
are Mrds powerful in fiight, and are often named 
in Scripture, Job xxxix. 27 says : 

‘ Is it at thy voice that the eagle soars, 

And therefore maketh his nest on high ? 

The rock is the place of his habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 
Thence he pounces niion his prey, 

TTt« eyes discern afar off,’ 

1. True Eagles. 

(a) Aqulla clirysaetos^ Linn., Golden Eagle. 

Falco niger, Gmd, | AqniladaphseniajATeffysoK. 

F, naelanonotus, Lath, { A. nobilis, JPdUdiS, 

The golden eagle is found over the greater 
part of nor&em and central Europe, Asia, and 
America; it is, bowever, rare in India, and only 
in the Himalaya, for in Oudh and the N.W. Hima- 
laya it is the lammergeyer to which Europeans 
give the name of golden eagle. It is named 
Berkut and Bjurkut by the Mongols, and is the 
B^coote which Atkinson notices in his travels. 
It is 8 to 31 feet long ; and the Kirghis and other 
Mongol tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes, 
and even wolves. It is carried on a perch betwixt 
two men, or on a horse. 

(b) Aquila miperkilis^ Bechst., Imperial Eagle. 
Aquila mogilnik, Qmcl, A. Nipalensis, Hodg. 

A. heliaca, Sav. A. chryssetos, Jerdon, 

A. bifasciata, Gray, Hard. 

Fros, Beng. I Jumiz, Jumbiz, . . Hind. 

The imperial eagle is found throughout the 
Him^yaj is not uncommon in Central India and 
on the table-land, but is rare in the south of 
India. It commences to seek its prey about an 
hour after sunrise, himting slowly at no -great 
elevation over bushy valleys and ravines, and 
oocadonally over cultivated ground, pouncing on 
hares, florikin, rats, lizards, etc*, but will eat 
carrion. 

(c) Aqitila nsevia, GmeL, Spotted Eagle. 

Aqttfla melanastus, Sav, 1 A, vittata, Hodg. 

, , I 

Bnkayari Jiyadha, Beng. Naha-gedha, , , , Tel. 
« '!» Hind. | 

.f he spotted eagle is found throughout India, 
S* Afiiea, ITestern Ada, and the of Europe, 


A, vindiana, Frank, ^ Jerd. 
A. najvioideSj Blyth. 
Dholwa of the . Wagbi. 
Bursawni of the Yerkala. 


and is tolerably common in the Karnatic and in 
Malabar. It prefers the vicinity of cultivated 
places ; it lives on small animals, — rats, squirrels, 
lizards,' and frogs. 

(d) Aquila fulvescens, Gray, Tawny Eagle. 

A. punctata, Gray, Hard. ’ ' ' " ^ 

A. fusca, ,, ,5 

Wokhab, .... Hind. 

Ali, Tam. 

Alawa, Salwa, , . Tee. 

This resembles the imperial eagle in miniature. 
It is found in a great part of India, is very abun- 
dant in the Bekhan, but is unknown in Malabar, 
Bengal, and to the E. of India. It prefers dry 
open plains. It quests slowly over fields, and 
feeds on hares, partridges, rats, lizards, and occa- 
sionally enters villages and towms and carries off 
chickens and ducklings. It pursues and robs kites, 
falcons, and other birds of prey. Its feathers are 
used for feathering arrow-shafts. 

(e) Aquila liastata, Less., the Long-legged 
Eagle ; Spizmtus punctatus, Jerd. 

Jiyada, Gutimar, HIND. 1 Phari Tisa, . . . Hind. 

This eagle is not common. It robs birds’ nests. 
(£) Aquila pennata, Gmel., Bwarf Eagle. 
S^iizaetus milvoides, Jerd. I Butaquila strojihiata, Hoc?. 
Aquila minuta, Brchm. 1 

Baghati Jumiz, . HiND. Punja Prandu, . , Tam. 

Gilhri mar, ... ,, j Oodatal gedcla, . Tel, 

This eagle is found in W. Asia, N. Africa, and 
S. Europe, and throughout India, frequenting 
groves of trees, gardens, and cultivated land, 
and pouncing on squirrels, rats, doves, pigeons, 
chickens. Plens with chickens readily recognise 
it, and call their young to them. Crows often 
pursue it out of their bounds. 

2. Kite Eagles. 

(g) Neopus Malamm, Reinwardt, Black Eagle. 
Aquila perniger, Hodgs. | Hisaetus ovivoms, Jerd. 
Heugong, . . . Bhot. Adavi nalla Gedda, Tel. 
Lahmong Bong, . Lepch, 1 

This eagle is found in most of the hilly and 
jungly districts of India, of Burma and Malayana. 
It is generally seen circling or questing for prey 
at no great height. Its chief food is obtained by 
robbing birds’ nests of the eggs and the young. 

3. Hawk Eagles. 

(h) Nisaetiis BonelU, Temm. 

Nisaetns niveiis, Jerd. { Aquila intermedia, Bon. 
Mohr-angah, , , Hind. 1 Eajale, .... Taji. 
Mohr-angi, . , , „ | Kundeli salawa, . Tel. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is found 
throughout India in the hilly and jungly districts. 
It preys on game birds, and peafowl, ducks, herons, 
and waterfowl, also on tame pigeons. Dr, Jerdon 
thinks it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 
fawns, and bustard. 

(i) Limnaetus niveus, Temm. 

Falco limnaetus, Vigors. | Nisaetus pallxdus, Hodgs. 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal (Sadal), and 
north to the Himalaya, and easterly into Burma, 
Malayana, and the Archipelago. 

(j) Limnaetus cristatelliiSj Temm. 

Falco Lathami, Tick. j F. cirrhatus, Gmch 
Shah Baz, . . , Hind. | Jutu Bhairi, . . . Tel. 

The crested hawk eagle is found throughout 
Cential India, the Peninsula, and Ceylon, and is 
said to inhabit the Himalaya, Kamaon, and Bhutan. 


EAGLE. 


EAGLE STONES. 




It sits on a high tree, and pounces on hares, part- I common in Hindustan, Burma, and Malavana. 


ridgesj young peafowl, jungle-fowl, etc. iiyes chiefly on fi 

(k) Limnaetus Nipaknsls^ Hodgs., Spotted Hawk duck. 

Eagle. (xi) Poliosetus h 

Msaetus Mpalensis, ffodg, I Falco orieuialis, Femm, ^ i 

N. pulcher, „ ] the I. nanxis of Bl; 

Beijore, . , , . Bhot. j Kanzha Olieel, . . Lep. (j) Halimtusfii 
TO Eagle. 

Mills, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, partridges, Falco Macei, Femm. 
and other small birds. Halifetus Macei, Bh 


Iiyes chiefly on fish, but %vill carry off a teal or 
wounded duck. 

(\i) Poliomtus humilis, Temm., a miniature of 
the last 5 is found in Malacca and the islands. It is 
the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(y) Halimtusfulviventer^ Viell., Bing- tailed Sea 


, 0) De Sparre, Eufous- 

bellied Hawk Eagle, Bpizaetus albogularis, Ticlcell 
1 his is rare in the Himalaya and Central India. 

(m) Limnaetus caligutus, Horsf., is a dark- 
coloured bird of Malacca. 

; 4. Sekpent Eagles. 

(n) Chrcaetus GalUcits, Gmel., Serpent Eagle, 
G. brachydactylus, Meger, 

Sap mail, , . . Benc. Pamula-gedcla, . .Tel. 

Mal-patar, , . . . Cae. Bawiil of the . Wagei. 

Samp-mar, . . . Hind. KeiidateleoftheYEEKALA. 

Pambu prandu, * Tam. 

This serpent eagle is found in the south of 
Europe, N. Africa, all over India and Asia, and 
prefers the open ground, questing like a harrier, 
it eats any creature, but snakes and lizards are its 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pouncing 
suddenly like a stone down. It seizes with its 
talons the snake by the back of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, and 
encumbers it. 

(o) SpUo7im cheela, Bmd. 

Falco albidus, | Circaetiis Mpalensis, ffod. 


Halisetus nnicolor, 
Haliastus Macei, Blyth, H* lanceolatus, Modgs, 

H. albipes, 

Macharang, . . , Beno, Koral, . . . . , BenO. 
Macli manga, . . „ Bala, . . . . . ,, 

Mach korol, ... ,, Eokna, ITgns, of the Kol. 

The ring-tailed sea eagle is found throughout 
the N. of India, along the Ganges and Indus up to 
Kashmir. It lives on fish, turtle, and snakes. 

; {w) Halimtus leucogastei^ Grey-backed 

Sea Eagle. 

Blagru3leiicogaster,B/2/i5A F. dimidiatus, 

Iclithysetus cultrungis, Bl. F. maritiraus, Gmel. 

Falco blagrns, Dcmd. 

This sea eagle is found throughout India, in 
Burma, Malayana, and Australia, chiefly on the 
coast and near the mouths of rivers. It lives on 
•sea-snakes, crabs, rats, and on fish which it picks 
up on the beach, 

(x) Halixtus hucocep)halus is of N, America and 
N.E. Asia. 

Aquila nsevioides, the tawny eagle, is a native of 
Asia and Afidca, extending into southern Europe. 
It is nearly allied to the imperial eagle. The 
white-headed sea eagle is the adopted emblem of 
the United States of America. The xvedge-tailed 
eagle of Australia, Aquila aiidax, preys indis- 
criminately on all animals, — lambs, the kangaroo, 
bustard. Halisetus leucogaster is the Australian 
sea eagle. Bateleur eagle, Helotarsus caudatus, is 
of Africa. 

The eagle takes a part in the mythology of the 
Hindus. The allegory of Krishna’s eagle pursuing 
the serpent Buddha, and recovering the books of 
science and religion with which lie fled, is an 
historical fact disguised, namely, that of Krishna 
incorporating the doctrines of Buddha with his 
own after the expulsion of the sect from India. 
The Gulf of Cutch, the point where the serpent 
or Takshac race attempted to escape, has been 
from time immemorial to the present day the 
entrepot for the commerce of Sofala, the Bed Sea, 
Egypt, and Arabia. There, Buddha Trivicrama 
or Mercury has been, and is yet, invoked by 
the Indian mariners, especially the pirates of 
Dwarica ; and whether Buddha or Mercury came 
from or escaped to the Kile, whether Buddha 
Trivicrama be the Hermes of Egypt, to whom 
the four books of science, like the four Vedas of 
the Hindus, were sacred, — the statues of Kemi, 
the representative of Buddha exactly resemble in 
feature the bust of young Memnon, and the 
Buddhists appeared in the Gujerat Peninsula, 
and the adjacent Indian continent was the cradle 
of Buddhism, and ill Saurashtra are three of the 
five sacred mounts of the Buddhist faith, i.e. 
Girnar, Satrunja, and Abu. — Jerdon^ Birds oj 
India ; Todis Rajasthan. 

EAGEE STONES. The Greeks believed that 


F^ undulatiis, Vigm^s. 
Oircaetus midiilatus, Jerd, \ 
Tilai baj, Sab cheer, Beng. 
Furjbaj,. ... „ 

(loom, .... Can. 


Biiteo baciia, Franklm. 

B. melaiiotus, Jerd, 

Botta gen da, . . Gond. 
Murayala, . . . Make. 
Nalla panitila gedda, Tel. 


The ^ crested serpent eagle is found all over 
India, in Assam, and Burma. It lives on snakes, 
lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

(p) Sp'Uorms hacha^ Daud., from Java and 
Sumatra ; is the Falco bido of Horsfield- 

(q) SpUornis spllogastei\ Blainv., from Ceylon 
and 8. India. 

(r) Spilornis liolospUus. Vigors, is from the 
Philippines. 

5. Sea Eagles or Fishing Eagles. 

(s) Pandion halisetus, L., Osprey; Fisli Hawk. 
Ihiiidion Indiens, Rodgs. } X^andion fiuvialis. 

Jvlach moral, Bala, . Beng. Pantiang, . , . Lefch. 
J\ladi manga, . . ,, Veraii adi pong, . Tam. 

JMachariya, . . . Koramiii gedda, . Tel. 

JMacha-rang, . . . Hind. Hegguli of . Yerkala. 

The fish hawk of Europe, i^-frica, and Asia, is 
spread all over India; abundant near the coast, 
and along marine lagoons. It plunges from a 
great height into the sea, and carries off a goodly- 
sized fish, but is frequently robbed by the^Hali ic- 
tus leucogaster. P. leucocephalus, Gould, occurs 
in Australia. 

(t) Poliomtus iclithjretus, Horsf., White-tailed 
Sea Eagle. 

Pandion lineatus, Jerd. j Ichthycetuslucarius,jf/ocf/;. 
Ichtliyoetns bicolor, Gray. Haliastus islumbetts, Hodg. 
I. Horsfieldii, Hodgs. | 

Mach morol, . . Beng. [ Madluiya, . . , Hind. 


ithyoete bicolor, Haliastus islumbetts, the eagle Stone or setiles were only found in the 

Horsfieldii, JJodp'if. { iiests of eagles. The eagle stone bore some analogy 

ich morol, . Beng. [Madluiya, . . , Hind, to the toad-stone. Pliny stated that a round 
This eagle is rare south of the Nerbadda, but perforated stone, if found in an eagle’s nest, will 
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EAGLE-WOOD, 


EARTH, 



proTO to be a specific against disease, and a cbarm 
^miosfc shipwreck and other disasters. Eagle 
stones are the Hajar-ul-akab of the Arabs, who 
describe tiieiii as resembling tamarind stones, but 
hollow*, and found in eagles’ nests, ^ and beliere 
that the eagles bring them from India. — King, 
EAGLE-WOOD. 


Akab. 

Beng. 

Cnm. 

Dckh. 

But. 

Eng. 


Agalugen, . 

Ugoor, . . 

Chin-hiang,. 

AgV, . . . 

Ageldiout, . 

Lign-aloes, . 

Aloes wood, 

Eagle-wood, Incense wood, 
Agallocha, 

Black , “ 

Bois d’aigle, 

t allochee, 
el ; Ahelim, 

Ahiloth, . 

Ud-i-Chini, Hind., Pebs. 
Ud-i-Hindi, „ ,, 


Fa. 
Gb. ? 
Heb, 


XJd-i-Bukhoor, Hd., Pers. 
tJd-i-Kimari, „ ,» 

Ud-i-Samudri, „ „ 

Kalambak, . . . . Jav. 
Al-camericum, . . LArr. 
Bignum aloes, . , . 
Xyio-aloe, . . . * .s» 
Agallochum of Bioscorides. 
Tamm of Pliny. 

Agila gabm, . Malay. 
Kayugahra, . . „ 

Pao d’agila, . , , Poet. 
Pao d’aguila, d’aquda, „ 
Agara ; Agarhu, . Sansk. 
Kjsna, .... . Siam. 
Krishna agara, Tam., Tel. 

A bighly-fragrant wood, much esteemed by 
Asiatics for buniing as incense. It is made into 
the pastilles called Ud batti in Hindi. There are 
seweral kinds in commerce, and supposed to be 
obtained from the Aloexylon agallochum, Lour,,, 
Aquilaria agallocha, the Aq. Malaccensis, 

Xam., and the Aquilaria secundaria. The eagle- 
wood incense seems to be a resinous deposit in 
the interior of the tree. It is mentioned in 
Num. xxiv. 6, Prow. vii. 17, Cant, iv. 14. In 
Siam, only one kind of tree is known to produce 
this ; it is only found in one tree out of twenty, 
and Jabom’ers often cut up several before finding 
any of it. It chiefly occurs in the trees on the 
islands in the Gulf of Cambodia. They have a 
knowledge of the out-ward indications, and, felling 
the tree, preserve the dark diseased portion, which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound.— 

Siam; iJoy/e, ilZ. ; O’SL ; EoxS. 

E AKA and Rai are races often included under 
the name of Limbu, along with the Eirata, 
or Kirants, and in appearance they are all very 
much alike. 

EAPAY, according to the Karen, the Creator. 

EARL GEORGE WINDSOR devoted years 
of his life to the investigation of the countries 
and races of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
principal part of his writings appeared in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago. He also 
wrote The Eastern Seas, or Yoyages and Adven- 
tures in the Indian Archipelago in 1882-34, ^ 
with Observations on the Commercial Resources ^ 
of the Archipelago, 1837; also Native Races of 
the East Indian Archipelago Papuans, London, 
.1858. 

EARNEST MONEY, Tirmantha, Tam., is paid 
down in almost every transaction of India. 

^ EAR-RING. Ei/or/flt, Gr. ; Inaures, Lat. Men- 
tioned in Genesis xxxv. 4, Judges viii. 24, Hosea 
ii. 18 ; are worn in the ears by men and women 
in Eastern countries, and other ornaments are 
worn round the neck like the golden bulla and 
leather torum of the Roman youth. Phylacteries 
are mentioned in Deuteronomy vi. 8, xi. 18, The 
Malay women of Menangkabau, in Sumatra, place 
a saucer-shaped gold ornament in the ear. The 
Dyak women of Borneo also do this. Ear-plugs 
ate twn by all the Burmese, male and female, in 
a perforation made in the lobe of the ear, which 
IS gradually enlarged, until it will admit an orna- 
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ment of the proper diameter. These are made of 
gold, silver, pinchbeck, horn, w^ood, rock-crystal, 
glass, etc., according to the means of the wearer ; 
amber is the favourite and most fashionable 
material, being worn by the ladies of the court of 
Ava. An amber pair of ear-plugs cost 100 
rupees. Maliomedan and Hindu ’women in India 
wear gold ear-rings. The humbler Tamil wmmen 
insert rolls of palm leaves. The lobe of the ear 
is sometimes torn by over- stretching. — Local 
Committee^ Rangoon. 

EAR-SHELLS belong to the genus Haliotis 
and family Haliotidse of the mollusca. 

EARTH, Globe, World. 


Arad, Arab. Eamin, . . . . Pers. 

Myay, . . . . . Bubm. Bhu, . . . . Sansk. 

Terre,. . , , . . Fb. Tierra, . . ... . Sf. 

Erde, ;■ . . . Gee.' Bhum,.., . :Tam. 

Danya, Jahaii, Xamin, Hd. Toprak, . . . Turk, 
Terra, . . . . It., Lat. 

The surface of the globe has 31,625,625^2 
square miles, of which the waters are 28,814,121. 
The surface covered with water is therefore to 
dry land as 3 '8 to 1*2. The islands form scarcely 

of the continental masses. In astronomy the 
symbol of tbe earth ( J ) is the inverted emblem 
of life, and probably bears some reference to 
terrestrial corruption and decay. 

Earth-Bath is a form of medical treatment 
occasionally adapted on the littoral tract of the 
Persian Gulf, and eastwards to the Indus. It 
had a great run in London about the middle of 
the 18th century. 

Earth Goddess, Mrittika. Human sacrifices were 
made to this deity in the Tributary Mahals. 

Earth Nut, Arachis hypogea, ground-nut. In 
the year 1879-80, the quantity exported from 
India was 48,435 cwt. , value 2,85,519 rupees. 

Earth -Oil is found in great abundance in 
Burma, where deep pits are sunk to obtain it. It 
is found more or less in almost every residency 
of Java, oozing into wells dug in certain spots in 
the ground for it to drain into. 

Earths of kinds are largely used in India. A 
white earth from the hill state of Dhenkanal, 
in Cuttack, locally called Teelak earth, is used 
for making the marks on the forehead, nose, 
arms, and breast, particularly by Hindu devotees, 
but also by high class natives in the Madras 
Presidency. That obtained from tbe banks of 
the Dhumseerie Nuddee is used for making a 
’white paste to plaster over their idols. An ear:h, 
obtained near Seel-Chitta, in the Jummoonah 
Nuddee, in Nowgong Zillah, is used in painting. 

The Clamarfo earth of Spiti is of a bright, 
deep red colour, and used in dyeing. 

The Chasaifo is an orange-coloured dye-earth 
of Spiti. 

Mitti-gaeJmi, called also Multaiii Mitti, or Gil- 
i-Multan, is a soft saponaceous earth, used for 
washing the hair, also medicinally. Its white 
variety, termed Khujru, is eaten. Its yellow 
variety, termed Khakri, is used for dyeing cloths. 
A light-green variety, sahzi ynatti, is used for 
washing the hair. 

The Gehru and Ilirmjl, or red ochres, are impure 
sesquioxides of iron, used by Hindu ascetics for 
dyeing their cloths of a dull orange colour. 
Yellow ochre, or hydrated sesquioxide of iron, is 
the dyestuff called ramraj. The black earth of 
tanks is used for dyeing a blue-black. Reh, an 






EARTHENWARE. 

impure carbonate or sulphate of soda, is used in 
dyeing, as a detergent for washing the cloth. — 
Patij, Exh.; Proctoi^s Saturn, p. 197 ; Mauru. 

earthenware. 

Aardegoed, . . . DuT. 1 Terraglia, .... Ir, 
Crockery,^ . . . Eng. Glimanse naczynia, Pol. 


Vaisselle de terre, , , Fe. Gorschetschnue possodix, 
Poterie, . . . . . „ Rus. 

Irdeno Waaren, . Gee. Loza de barro, . . Sp. 

Cheiiikam, Guj., Hind. Pani, Tam. 

btoviglie, . . . , . It. Kmida, .... Tel. 

Porcelain, stoneware, fiint-ware, delft, ironstone, 
china-ware, etc. Earthenware and porcelain im- 
ported into India in the six years 1874-75 to 
1879-80 ranged in value about 10 and 12 lakhs 
of rupees. Sir George Bird wood says, truest to 
nature, in the directness and simplicity of its 
forms, and their adaptation to use, and purest in 
art, of all its homely and sumptuary handicrafts, 
is the pottery of India, — the unglazed rude earthen- 
ware, red, brown, yellow, or grey, made in every 
village, and the historical glazed earthenware of 
Madura, Sind, and the Pan jab. Unglazed pottery 
is made everywhere in India, and has been from 
before the time of Menu ; and the forms of it 
shown on ancient Buddhist and Hindu sculptures, 
and the ancient Buddhist paintings of A junta, are 
identical with those still everywhere thrown from 
the village hand-wheels. In the sculptures of 
Bhuvaneswar, the form of the kalasa or water 
jug is treated with great taste as an architectural 
decoration, especially in its use as an elegant finial 
to the temple towers. In the same sculptures is 
seen the form of another water vessel, identical 
with the amriti, or ‘nectar’ bottle, sold in the 
bazars of . Bengal. . . . The principal varieties of 
Indian fancy pottery, made purposely for exporta- 
tion, are the red earthenware pottery of Travancore 
and Hyderabad in the Dekhan, the red glazed 
pottery of Dinapur, the black and silvery pottery 
of Azimghur in the North-Western Provinces, and 
Surajgura in Bengal (Bhagulpur), and imitation 
bidri of Patna and Surat in Gujerat, the painted 
pottery of Kota in Rajputana, the gilt pottery of 
Ainroha, also in Rajputana, the glazed and unglazed 
pierced pottery of Madura, and the glazed pottery 
of Sind and the Panjab. In all these varieties of 
Indian pottery is an artistic effect, unconsciously 
sought to be produced. . , . The potter’s art is of 
the highest antiquity in India ; and the unglazed 
water vessels, made in every Hindu village, are still 
thrown from the wheel in the same antique forms 
represented on the ancient Buddhistic sculptures 
and paintings. Some of this primitive pottery is 
identical in character with the painted vases found 
in the tombs of Etruria, dating from about b.c. 
1000, It is interesting to find that pottery is still 
made all over India, for daily use, which is in 
reality older than the oldest remains we possess 
of the ceramic art of ancient Greece and Italy. 
None of the fancy pottery made in India is equal 
in beauty of form to this primitive village pottery, 
and most of it is utterly insignificant and worthless. 
The only exception is the glazed pottery of Madura, 
and of Sind and the Pan jab, which alone of the 
fancy varieties can be classed as art pottery, and 
as such is of the highest excellence. The Madura 
pottery is in the form generally of water bottles, 
with a globular bowl and long upright neck; the 
bowl being generally pierced so as to circulate 
the air round an inner porous bowl. The outer 
bowl and neck are rudely fretted all over by 
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notches m the clay, and are glazed either dark- 
green or a rich golden brown. — Faulkner; 3PC. 
EARTHQUAKES. 

Myay-gyee, , . . Burm. Zalzalah, Hind., Pees. 
Tremblement de terre, Fr. Terrenmolo, . . , It, 
Erdheben, . . . Gee. Terremoto, . . , , Sp, 

Earthquakes are of repeated occurrence in the 
south and east of Asia. Captain Baird Smith, in 
a memoir on Indian earthquakes, enumerated 
162 of them between the years 1800 and 1842, 
and many of these were felt in the delta of the 
Ganges. Dr. Tholozan (Comptes Rendus), physi- 
cian to the Shah of Persia, examined the records 
of earthquakes in the works of the principal 
Arabian and Persian historians, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, and found 111 intense and 
I considerable earthquakes, in which houses were 
destroyed, sometimes entire towns, with loss of 
life. Some lasted over many days, notably that 
I of Khorasan in 644. The Musalman historians 
often give the accompanying meteorological phe- 
nomena with remarkable precision. High winds 
were frequent, and whirlwinds. Persia experienced 
earthquakes 52 times during those ten centuries, 
— 31 times alone, and 21 times along with Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Turkestan, etc. ; Irak, 10 
times; Khorasan, 9 times. Mesopotamia was 23 
times agitated, — 7 times alone, and 16 times along 
with neighbouring countries. Egypt was attacked 
18 times alone, and 9 times with other countries. 
Syria 9 times alone, and 17 times with other 
countries. The results of his inquiry corrected 
two assertions that have been made. One is that 
of Van Hoff, that from the commencement of the 
13th to the latter half of the 17th century, there 
was an almost complete cessation of earthquakes 
in Syria and Judsea ; the other, that of the cele- 
brated orientalist Quatremere, that the north- 
east portion of Africa, comprising Egypt, has 
been nearly always exempt from earthquakes. 
In Egypt, 27 earthquakes are recorded in seven 
centuries (796-1482). The most extended record 
of earthquakes is that by Mr. l?Valford in the 
Statistical Society’s Journal for 1878. In 1881, 
Herr Fuchs recorded 244 in Der Naturforscher, 
— 86 in winter, 61 in autumn, and 56 in summer. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Yigne tells us (Pers. Narrat. p. 212) that there 
are usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged in Jalalabad in 1841, 
its walls were thrown down by an earthquake. 

The surface of the Sunderbuns has more than 
once sunk: below the level of the ocean ; and evi- 
dence of subsidence are on the whole coast from 
Cape Negrais to Akyab on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal; but Reguain, or Flat Island, as 
well as all the other islets and rocks on that part 
of the coast of Arakan, are undergoing the pro- 
cess of upheaval. This fact was brought to notice 
in 1840, by means of the nautical surveys of the 
brig CMlders. The coast from Akyab to Cape 
Negrais is indented by deep and narrow gulfs 
similar to the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within 
the prolongation of the great volcanic band of the 
Sunda Islands, which extends from Java to Sumatra, 
Barren Island, and Norcondam ; and indeed all 
the islands on the coast of Arakan bear evident 
marks of subterranean fire. In the island of 
Cheduba, 300 miles south-east from the Sand- 
heads, in lat. 18° 5r N., and long. 93°^ 28^ E., 
there are two mud volcanoes which rise to a 
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Jieight of from 100 to 200 feei This line of 
upheaval is in the direction of KW, by N., to 
RE. by S. It is 100 geographical miles in length, 
and varies in breadth from 20 miles, to a very 
narrow strip of islets and rocks. The upheaval 
has been greatest in the middle of tbe line. At 
the Terriblcs it was IB feet, at different parts of 
the KW. reefs of Gheduba 22 feet, at the north 
point of the island 16 feet, in the middle or the 
west coast 13 feet, at the south end 12 feet, and 
the islands south of Gheduba to Foul Island 9 to 
12 feet. The first symptoms of upheaval were 
observed about the year 1750 or 1760, on the 
occurrence of a great earthquake, by which the 
sea was driven over the land, and the effects of 
which were felt as far as the city of Ava. An 
earthquake is said to have occurred 100 years 
^^rlier, and the inhabitants believe that a similar 
phenomenon occurs every century. In the island 
of Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles north, or 
nearer the Sunderbuns, a volcanic eruption took 
place suddenly, east of the station, at 6 p.m. in 
June 1352. Again, on Christmas eve 1855, the 
island was illuminated for miles around by a huge 
column of fire thrown up by the volcano ; and in 
April 1857, about 10 A.M., the volcano w^as again 
in commotion. We learn from the Philosophical 
Transactions (voL liii.), and from the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society (voL x, pp. 351-433), that 
the town of Chittagong, in Bengal, was violently 
shaken by an earthquake on the 2d April 1762, 
the earth opening in many places, and throwing 
up water and mud of a sulphurous smell. At 
Jferdavan a largo river was dried up ; and at Bar 
Charra, near the sea, a tract of ground smik down, 
and 200 people with all their cattle were lost. It 
is said that CO square miles of the Chittagong 
coast suddenly and permanently subsided during 
ihis earthquake ; that Ces-lung-Toom, one of the 
Mug mountains, entirely disappeared, and another 
sunk so low that its summit only remained 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as having 
been variously rent asunder, leaving open chasms 
from 30 to 60 feet in width. Towns, which subsided 
several cubits, were overflowed with water; among 
others, Deep Gong, ivhich was sirbmerged to the 
depth of 7 cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Canha Hills. The shock 
was also felt at Calcutta. While the Chittagong 
coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of the 
ground took place at the island of Eamree, Re- 
guain, and at Gheduba (Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas). 

The^ entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
volcanic base nearly circular in form, commencing 
from the west coast of Burma, and passing 
through the great islands of Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, ^ and Luzon. In the last island, one of 
the Philippines, are some violently active volcanoes. 
The volcanic chain goes round the outer circle 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and the volcanic 
action consequently affects the whole group, 
working along the western end of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, ie. on the Arakan and Chitta- 
gong coast, up to the Himalaya, 1000 miles away. 
In the Kangra, Kullu, and Lahoul districts, the 
Jwala Mukhi tos of Kangra, the Mani Karn 
MMng springs of Kullu, are but so many indica- 
tions m the pent fires which lie beneath, 
u eruption at Buhayan, 180 

25smboanga, in Mindanao, large masses 
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of stone were flung to a distance of 6 miles. The 
ashes fell in the Moluccas, and in Borneo. Dense 
darkness covered Zamboanga. Ships at sea 
lighted their lamps at 8 A.M,, but the lights could not 
be seen through the clouds of sand. The noise of 
the eruption was heard at Manilla. The mountain 
whence the eruption originated disappeared, and 
a lake was formed and still remains in the 
locality. 

The island of Simo, one of the Batu group, on 
the west coast of Sumatra, had an earthquake and 
sea-wave on the 9th March 18 — ? Before the 
occurrence the island had 120 houses, and a popu- 
lation of 1045. On that day 96 houses were 
destroyed, and 675 of the inhabitants, besides 103 
temporary residents, lost their lives. An earth- 
quake was felt at the fall of the evening, shortly 
before the inundation. All the inhabitants then 
assembled on the open space in the middle of the 
campong, but a moment afterwards they tried to 
make their escape from thence, as they dreaded 
the fall of the houses, which were already tottering. 
They were driven back, however, by a rush of 
water which approached from the back of the 
campong. Running back from this, they were 
overwhelmed by another terrific wave, which, out 
of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two waves met 
each other at this point, and large masses of rock 
wex’e carried from the sea for 100 to 200 paces 
inland, and the water retired with force, sweeping 
much into the sea. Soon after the earthquake, 
heavy reports like distant cannon shots were 
heard, on which was observed approaching at a 
great distance from the sea, a wave of the height 
of a full-gro'wn cocoanut tree, and which dashed 
with furious force on the island. Some saved 
themselves by flight, the rest were overtaken by 
the water and swept away. Three such waves 
succeeded each other. 

In the Philippines, the most fatal earthquakes 
occurred in 1601; again, on the 30th November 
1610, 30th November 1645, 20th August 1668, in 
1675, 1699, 1796, 1824, 1852, in 1863, and 1869, 
and from the 18th to the 24th July 1872? On the 
20th July a violent shock was felt at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, which lasted 40 seconds, and 
completed the work of destruction begun by the 
previous ones. All the volcanoes in the island 
were in eruption, and in many places the earth 
opened, thromng up boiling water and sand. At 
11 o’clock the same night a fourth shock occurred, 
lasting 55 seconds, and scarcely a building was left 
standing in Manilla. 

In 1645, for two months there was a succession 
of fearful earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain 
was overturned, and a whole town engulfed at 
its foot. Torrents of water and mud burst forth 
in many places. All the public buildings in the 
capiM were destroyed, 600 persons were buried in 
Manilla beneath the ruins of their houses, and 3000 
altogether are said to have lost their lives. 

An earthquake of 1796, in the Philippines, was 
sadly calamitous. 

On the 3d June 1863, at half -past 7 in the 
evening, a flame was seen to rise from the earth 
and gird the city of Manilla, and at the same time 
a terrific quaking of the earth took place. It 
lasted scarcely a minute, but in that short space 
nearly the whole of Manilla was reduced to a 
heap of ruins, upwards of 1000 persons killed, 
and many thousands injured. The priests, their 
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choristers and sacristans, and the Christians who 27tli July 1788, a great wind arose, accompanied 
were hearing the vespers of Corpus Christi, were by subterranean mutterings, which increased till 
nearly all buried under the ruins of the cathedral the 1st August. On that day earthquakes shook 
and other churches. The flame that surrounded the houses, the shocks increasing in intensity ; the 
the city was seen from the bay to ascend towards summit of the mountain was rent open, Are and 
the sky ; and another, a triple-snaked one, came, flame burst forth, showers of sand and stones were 
from the land over the water to the shipping, thrown high in the air, great chasms rent the 
On shore the earth everywhere sunk at least 2 earth, into which thousands fell in their flight, 
feet. The shocks continued until the twelfth day, and 

^ Earthquakes are frequent in the Moluccas, and were felt over a space of thirty leagues. Twenty- 
indeed in all the islands between Sumatra and seven towns and villages were destroyed; the 


125° of E. longitude. 


rivers overflowing, inundated the whole country, 


On the 21st December 1846, three shocks of an and completed the work of destruction. 


earthquake were felt in Ternate. The first two 
were very heavy, and accompanied by a thiinder- 


On the 2od of December 1854, at 9.45 4.M., 
shocks of an earthquake were felt on board the 


ing noise, and colmmis of ashes were elected, and Russian frigate as she lay at anchor in 

„ 1 - . ' /. t ' ii . 1 f n* j? 


a lava stream flowed to the north of the moun- 
tain without causing any damage. Other two 
earthquake shocks were subsequently experienced 
at Ternate, and on the 8th of April 1847, about 
half - past 8 o’clock, a severe earthquake took 
place, which was felt in a direction from north 
to south. 


the harbour of Simoda, not far from Jeddo in 
Japan. In fifteen minutes afterwards (10 o’clock), 
a large wave was observed rolling into the 
harbour, and the water rapidly rose on the beacli. 
The town, as seen from the frigate, appeared to 
be sinking. This wave ivas followed by another ; 
and when the two receded, which was at lOh. 


Ill the month of March 1847, a sinking of the 15m., there w’as not a house, save^an unfinished 
mountaui Mmbenok (which is three days’ distance temple, left standing in the village. These 

p -rr- V , ^ I - 1 J.; 4-:i O QA -.r 


from Kupang) took place, in consequence of which 
many houses with their contents “were destroyed 
by great stones that rolled down. 

A severe earthquake was experienced in Batavia, 
and over an extensive region in Java, in 1847. A 


waves continued to come and go until 2.30 p.m., 
during which time the frigate was thrown on her 
beam-ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
long was torn off ; holes were knocked in her by 
striking on the bottom, and she w^as reduced to a 


shower of ashes fell at Buitenzorg on the night of wreck. In the course of five minutes the waters 


the 17th October 1847, which came from the 
Guntur mountain, in the district of Limbangan, 


in the harbour fell, it is said, from 23 to 3 feet, 
and the anchors of the. ship were laid bare. There 


residency of Preangar. On Sunday the r7th M.vas a great loss of life ; many houses were washed 


October, at 11 o’clock p.m., earthquake shocks, 
following each other in quick succession, were felt 
at Tijundjur. A shower of ashes began to fall 
the same night, and by the following morning had 
clothed the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with 
a brown covering. The earthquakes had not 
wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 29th October. 


into the sea, and many junks carried up — one two 
miles inland — and dashed to pieces on the shore. 
The day was beautifully fine, and no warning was 
given of the approaching convulsion ; the baro- 
meter standing at 29 ’87 in., thermometer 68° ; the 
sea perfectly smooth when its surface was broken 
bv the first wave. It was calm in the morning, 


The slio'wer of ashes reached as far as the frontiers and the w'ind continued light all da 3 ^ 


of the residency of Bantam, a distance of more In a few hours afterwards, at San Francisco 
than 80 miles to the westward of the place of the and San Diego, the tide - gauges showed that 
eruption. several well-marked and extraordinary waves had 

The island of Giinong Api, or Fire Mountain, is arrived off the coast of California. The origin of 
wholly a volcano, and has caused repeated dcsola- these waves, and those which destroyed the town 
tion around it. ®f Simoda and wrecked the was doubtless 

In 1586 Japan was shaken by dreadful earth- the same. But their birthplace is not known to 
quakes. From the province Sacaja, as far as be near the coast of Japan, 

Miaco, the earth trembled for forty days siicces- b.c. ? 505, Earthquake in China. 

sively. In the town of Sacaja 60 houses were a.d. 285, In the island of Mphon, a lake 72J miles long 


thrown down. At Nagasama, a small town of j 
about 1000 houses in the kingdom Oomi, the earth > 
gaped and swallowed up one half of that place ; : 
the other half was destroyed by a fire. Another j 
place in the province, Facata, much frequented i 
by merchants, and likewise called Kagasama by 
the natives, after it had been violently shaken for 
some days, was at last sAvallowed up by the sea ; 
the water overflowed the coasts, wa^ed away the 
houses and inliabitants, and left no footstep of 
that once rich and populous towm. A strong 
ciistle in the kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a 
high lull, after several violent shocks, sunk down 
and disappeared of a sudden in the gaping earth, a 
lake quickly filling the place where the castle had 
been. Another accident of this kind happened in 
the province Ikeja. Many more gaps and open- 
ings were observed up and down the empire, 

At Yeddo, at . 8 o’clock on the morning of the 


by 124 wide formed in one night. 

„ 893, In India, 180,000 souls destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 

„ 1040, Tabreez overthrown, and 50,000 people killed. 

„ 1139, Gausana, in Persia, destroyed, and 10,000 of 
" its inliabitants killed, 

„ 1505, Kabul almost destroyed by an earthquake. 

1596, Several cities of Japan destroyed. 

„ 1703, Jeddo, in Japan, overthrown, 200,000 persons 
Xierished. 

,, 1720, 20th June, a fearful earthquake in old Dehli, 
and shocks recurred for a month and two 
days. . . . 

„ 1727, Tabreez overthrown, 77,000 persons perished. 

„ 1731, Pekin destroyed by earthquake, 30th Novem- 
ber, 100,000 people destroyed. 

A great storm and earthquake devastated Cal- 
cutta in 1737, described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine printed in 1738-39. The account runs 
thus ;— ‘ In the night between the llth and 12th 
October 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


About the middle of the 19th century, several 
earthquakes are recorded to have occurred in 
British India, but the precise dates have not yet 
been found. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Attock, and 
Wazirabad. The shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Peshawur on the 16th September 18 — ? 
about 7 A.M. The vibrations were barely sensible, 
but the concomitant rumbling noise was well 
defined. On the afteimoon of the same day, the 
valley was visited by a dust-storm, followed by 
drizzling rain, which continued throughout the 
night. . . 

In January 18— ? there occurred an extended 
earthquake at Chittagong on the eastern coast of 
Bengal, and also at the Kangra vaUey to the north 
of the Panjab, amid the K.W". Himalaya ; the same 
earthquake was felt in the south at Sholapur, at 
Bombay, at Mahabaleshwar and other places on 
the Western Ghats, and in the Madras Presidency 
at Ramandrug near Bellary. An earthquake 
about the middle of the 19 th century was felt all 
over Bengal, at Dacca and Silchar in Cachar ; as 
also in Assam on the 14th December, a day 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. Dewangiri 
also was agitated. 

On the 19th August 18 — ? the same day that 
an earthquake was felt at Singapore, severe shocks 
were experienced on the west coast of Sumatra. 
The Sumatra Courant of the 20th thus described 
them : — Since noon yesterday, repeated shocks 
of earthquake have been felt here. At G o’clock 
several movements were observed. Sometimes 
there were horizontal and sometimes vertical 
shocks, felt at 8.45, 10.25, and 11.30 P.M., with a 
duration on each occasion of from 2 to 3 minutes ; 
at 2.25 the shocks were the heaviest, and lasted 
fully four minutes. To-day, at about 4.30, 8.30, 
11, and 11.45 A.M., these movements were re- 
peated with diminishing severity. Further shocks 
were felt at Pading on the 25th and 26th August. 


8 P.M. j at Ahmadabad, 7.19. At Khatmandu it 1855, 11th November, Jeddo nearly destroyed by eartli- 
was felt sensibly in the evening ; also in Sind. It quake, 30,000 inhabitants overwhelmed, 
embraced a space of 18 degrees of latitude and 20 Earthquakes occurred in Travancore on the 17tli 
01 longitude. March 1856, on the morning of the 11th August 

1827, Fort Kolitaran, near Lahore, destroyed by earth- 1856, again at 4.25 P.M. of the 22d August, again 
-Q. on the 1st September. 

1842, Jalalabad walla thrown down. - An earthquake occurred at Bombay on the 8th 

On the 11th November 1842 occurred a severe December 1857. 
earthquake, of which Calcutta appeared to be the Mount Abu is subject to frequent shocks of 
centre of emanation. The shocks extended 300 earthquakes. 

miles north to Darjiling in the Himalaya moun- An earthquake of the 24th August 1858 was 
tains, to Chittagong, or 250 miles on the east, and Iclt in Calcutta and Madinas. Prome in Burma 
to Monghir, or 210 miles on the west ; and it was barely 50 miles east of the active volcanoes at 
also felt on board the Agincourt 70 miles south Bamree and Cheduha, suffered considerably; many 
of the Floating Light. pagodas were shaken down and houses destroyed. 

E^^iiake shocks were experienced in Travan- At Kyouk Phyoo they had rain all the 23d. 
wem February 1823, 19th September 1841, 20th Between 4 and 5 p.m. a slight shaking of the 
Novenber 1845. floor was first perceptible, suddenly followed by a 

iSf* ininred by earthquakes. rumbling noise and a vibratory motion of the 

1858, Shiraz destroyed by earthquakes, and 10,000 ground, till the earthquake became violent. This 
people toiled. ^ . vibratory action of the earth from E. to W. lasted 
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EAETHQUAKES, 

for about 2^ minutes, and then suddenly ceased. 
The earth o^Dened in various places, and a peculiar 
^bluish soft sandy matter exuded from them, and 
f the scene closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
l^he^Proserpine ship was lying in 1 1 fathomsof water 
at the time of the shock, and the sensation felt by 
those on board was like that experienced when 
running on a reef ; the vessel trembled in every : 
part of her. 

On the 10th January 1869, a severe earthquake 
occurred m Assam, Oachar, and Munipur, At 
Silchar the ground rose about 20 feet in a long 
wave, and the river rushed backward for an hour. 
The earth opened in many places, and volumes of 
blue sand and water were thrown up, and a similar 
splitting of the earth occurred at Munipur. It 
extended a long distance into Upper Burma. It 
was very severe in the hills to the N.E, of Munipur. 
Even in the hills the ground opened extensively, 
and water rushed out, with mud ; people fell into 
the fissures and were injured. 

In Chittagong and Eastern Bengal, earthquakes 
have been felt every few years, some shocks being 
pretty severe, Sita Kboond is perhaps the centre 
of volcanic action in the Chittagong district. 

In North Arcot, in 1859, there occurred some 
shocks in Tripati and Chandragiri. One shock 
was felt at 5 p.m., on the 2d February 1859, taking 
its course from east to west. The noise resembled 
that occasioned by a railway train going at full 
speed, and was audible for the space of one minute, 
during which time the ground trembled. The shock 
took its course from the foot of the Tirumallay 
Konda, a hill seven miles north of the Chandragiri 
Kasbah, and travelling southward, terminated at 
Thorno Kumbala village, seven miles south of 
Chandragiri. The shock was felt west as far as , 
Pakala, some 16 miles off, and on the north-west 
as far as Bimavaram, 10 miles distant. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Trichmo- 
poly on Friday morning of 18 — about a quarter 
before four. The shock lasted nine or ten seconds, 
passed on from west to east ; not a cloud was 
visible in the heavens, 'which were beautifully clear. 

1867, The town of Djocja in Java destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

1872, 14th and loth Dec., Lehree, Eastern Cutchee, 
destroyed by earthquake, and about 500 persons 
killed. 

Earthquakes occurred at Kulla-jo-Kuhar in 
Kohistan in 1873. On the 1st July there occurred 
a very severe shock about noon, and four or 
five shocks were felt between that and the next 
morning *, most of them were preceded by a noise 
like that produced by firing a heavy gun. 

On the 5th of August there was another earth- 
quake at Kulla-jo-Kuhar. Two landslips took 
place near Kulla-jo-Kuhar, and slips in the Karo 
and Kamhu hills also. 

On the llth, at Kulla-jo-Kuhar there was 
another earthquake between five and six in the 
evening ; and on the 15th there was another shock 
about the same hour, with similar noise, at Jakro, 
about two miles from Kulla-jo-Kuhar. 

In 1876, in the Philippine Islands, earthquakes 
w^ere altogether 41 in number, viz. 11 in North 
Luzon, 8 in South Luzon, 15 in Central Luzon, 

1 in Mindoro, 2 in Masbate, 1 in Leyte, and 4 
in Mindanao. 

Captain W. J. G-ill, RE., travelled in 1877-8 
OB the western frontier of China, on the borders 




of Tibet, on which he entered at Ta-chien-lu, 
and advancing to Li-thang and Ba-than, he 
found that the latter place had been rebuilt, 
having a few years before been wholly destroyed 
by a frightful series of earthquakes, w'hich devas- 
tated the whole neighbourhood. 

On the 2d March 1878, Simla had a long con- 
tinued earthquake. It was the third in six 
months. About the same date a severe earth- 
quake was felt at Peshawm', Rawal Pindi, Lahore, 
and Murree. A large portion of the inner wall of 
the fort at Peshawar fell down from the shock, — 
Capt M^Murdo in Tr. Bo. L. So,; Jameson's 
Edinburgh Journal^ 1820. 

EAST. 

Mashrik, . . . Arab. Dakshina, . . . Sansk. 

Est, Orient, . . . Fr. Oriente, . . . . Sp. 

Osten, Morgenland, Ger. Ghyun-doghnrussu, Turk. 
Il-Levante,. ... It. 

By the Hindu, who worships the sun, the car- 
dinal points are named with reference to the east: 
Aspara, the front, or the east, to which he turns 
in his daily morning worship ; Apara, behind, or 
the west ; Varna, the left hand, or the north ; 
and Dakshina, the right hand, or the south. By 
the Mahomedaii, who turns his face to the west, 
towards Mecca, these terms are exactly reversed, 
and Dachin, which still means the right hand in 
Kashmiri, is now used to denote the north. 

The east, this Morgenland of the Germans, 
has been the theme of innumerable writers, on 
its people and on their customs. Burder in his 
Oriental Customs, Ward in his Hindoos, Hardy in 
his Eastern Monachism, Roberts in his Oriental 
Illustrations of the Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, 
his God in History, Max Muller’s Sacred Booli of 
the East, and the Hebrew Scriptures, have given 
to the western nations a vast amount of informa- 
tion. The races occupying the south and east 
of Asia are of Turanian and Mongol origin, 
Semitic, Aryan, and African, all various in per- 
sonal appearance, habits, and customs. 

The Shemite, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
ready conception, a repugnance to any restraint 
that may affect the liberty of his person or of his 
intellect. He conceives naturally beautiful forms, 
whether they be embodied in his words or in his 
works ; his poetryis distinguished by them, and they 
are shown even in the shape of his domestic utensils. 
This race possesses in the highest degree what 
we call imagination. The Shemite, says Layard, 
shows a ready eloquence ; his words are glowing 
and apposite ; his descriptions true, yet brilliant ; 
his similes just, yet most fanciful. These high 
qualities seem to be innate in him. The best 
character of the Bedouin, says Burton (Pilgrim- 
age, p. 44), is a gentleness and generosity. The 
three great monotheistic systems which have 
divided the civilised world, came forth from 
nations of Shemite origin ; among them arose the 
priests or prophets of all those nations who hold 
to the unity of God. In the south and east 
of Asia are representatives of those tliree great 
religions, Jews, Christians, and Mahomedaus. 
The Aryans of Southern Asia are in two distinct 
branches, viz, the East Aryans, a designation 
given to the brahmanic Indians who moved into 
India, to distinguish them fi’om the West Aryans 
or Persians, who migrated into the northern 
country of the Zend. 
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EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


eastern ghats, 

The follow the fire-worebip which seenis seating himself on the throne. He evinced no 

to hare heeu a corruption of doctrines taught by small powers of governing, bravo, energetic, 
Zoroaster. The East Aryan races in India pursue and prudent, and by his liberal treatment of 
a worship of nature, of spirits, and of demons ; mercliaiits, and his merciless seventy to robbers, 
have adopted physiological doctrines as revela- did all he could to encourage trade. He was 
tions, are worshipping deiBed mortals and heroes, known under the name of the kushbegi, or 
and are believing in many incarnations of two commander-in-chiof, but ho assumed the title ot 
deities called Siva and of Tislinu. They are Atalagli Gliazi. He received with honour and 
spread all over India, and have imparted to its distinction Mr. Shaw, who with Lieutenant Hay- 
pnor occupants a considerable acq.uaintance with ward penetrated into Yarkand, and be expressed 
theirreligious books. These prior peoplesconsiitute a desire to send an envoy to the Viceroy of 
the bulk of the inhabitants of British India, and India. His brief career ended in his murder, 
have merely added on to their own nature, and The chief towns in Eastern Turkestan nearest 
■spirit and devil-worships some of the legends to British frontier arc Yarkand and Khotaii. 
andphilosophiealviewsof the East Aryan Hindu; Williams in his Middle Kingdom gives tlic 
and amongst them and the professors of Hinduism population of Yarkand, 200,000; Kashgar, 80,000; 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, or Siaram, 31,000 ; Aksu, 20,000. 

Yisbnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or their iucar- The entire territory of Little Bokhara, ass^uming 
nations, or deified heroes, or a mere vikrahamu or it to extend as far as the meridian of 90°, thus 
idol of stone, or wood, or brass, with or without including the great lake of Lob, is sterile in the 
a form. extreme, but relieved by large and fertile oases, — a 

Another body of religionists, the Sikh, consider- feature common to the continuation of the desert 


running S.IT. to Gan jam, thence to Naggery, 
near Madras, wliero they join the range which 
crosses the country in a north-easterly direction, 
from tho W. Ghats, north of the gap of Falghat. 
The average elevation of the E, Ghats is about 
1500 feet,-— Cauvery Hills 4000 feet, Condapiliy 
1700 feet, west of Madras estimated 3000 feet ; 
hills seen from the ^loghalbimdi, between Point 
Palmyras and Chilka lake, appearing in irregular 
scattered groups, 300 to 1200 feet. See Ghats. 

EASTERN PENINSULA, a tem frequently 
employed to designate the Malay Peninsixla, to 
distinguish it from the Western or Indian Penin- 
sula. 

EASTERN TURKESTAN, Chinese Turkestan, 
or Little Bokhara, may be described as the 
<x^untry to the east of the Pamir steppe. It is 
bounded on the north by the Tien Shan range, 
on the south by the Himalaya and Kouen Lun, 
and on the east by the great Gobi desert, which 
stretches away to the confines of China proper. 
This province was held by the Chinese, but in 
1862 an insurrection broke out, and by 1864, 
Yakub B^, the commander of the rebel forces, 
succeeded in completely ousting the Chinese, and 

' ' lo: 


Khotan city is situate in 37° N., and 80° 35' E., a 
position which very nearly corresponds with the 
site assigned to it as immediately to the N.E. 
of the Kara-korum pass. It is the Ili-tchi or 
Ho-taen of the Chinese, and is suj)posed to con- 
tain about 50,000 inhabitants. It was originally 
a Hindu colony, and is supposed to have been 
founded about the 2d century, but the magnificent 
Buddhist temples and monasteries were all de- 
stroyed by the Mahomedan conquerors. “ 


. . . 3. The 

northern portion of Little Bokhara, under the 
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shadow, as it were, of tiie Ala-tagh, is the district 
of Aksn, one of the most fertile of the provinces 
into which the Chinese subdivided their acquisi- 
tions here after the revolt of 1826. The products 
consist chiefly of lentils, wheat, barley, millet, 
apricots, grapes, and melons, and cotton is also 
said to grow here of fair quality. The capital of 
the same name is situate in lat. 41° 9' N,, and 
long. 78° 40' E. The natives of the district are 
renowned for their skill in dressing hides and 
manufacturing cotton goods, and it is stated that 
there are mines of copper and one of rubies in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The chief exports 
from Eastern Turkestan to Hindustan consist of 
silks, shawl- wool, charas, felts, and ponies ; and 
the imports are mainly in opium, rod goat-skin, 
piece-goods, chintzes, spices, sugar in a raw state, 
and drugs. The shawl- wool, termed in Eastern 
Turkestan Toorfanee or Kucharee, has only of late 
been brought into use in the manufacture of shawls. 
This Toorfanee wool is quite as good, if indeed it 
is not better, than the pashm exported to Kash- 
mir from Ghanthan. The region produces jade, 
gold, alum, saltpetre, sulphur, salt, sal-ammoniac, 
jasper. — Vemuhof^ p. 133 ; Jour. Soc. of Arts, 
March 1827. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Several of these 
have been known in the south and east of 
Asia. 

The Portuguese, who were the first to visit 
India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, doubled 
by Da Gama 22d November 1497, never put 
their eastern trade into the hands of an incor- 
porated company, excepting only in the year 1781, 
when the king gave permission to 0226 ship to 
make one voyage to Surat and the Coromandel 
coast, to the exclusion of all other ships. That 
instance excepted, the monopoly vested in the 
Crown, until it was abolished in 1752. 

The first French Mast India Company was 
formed in 1604 ; a second in 1611 ; a third in 
1615 ; a fourth (Eichelieii’s), 1642-43 ; the fifth 
(Colbert’s), 1664. The sixth was formed by the 
French East and West India, Senegal and 
China Companies uniting under the name of the 
Companies of the Indies, 1719. The exclusive 
privileges of this company were, by the King’s 
decree, suspended in 1769 ; and it was finally 
abolished by the National Assembly in 1790. 

The Dutch East India Company was formally 
instituted in 1602, by the union of the funds of 
various rival companies, which had sprung up in 
Holland in consequence of the success of Hout- 
man’s voyage in 1596-97. 

The first Danish East India Cojnpany w’^as 
formed in 1612, and the second in 1670. When 
the charter of the East India Company was sus- 
pended, Mr. Henry Koning of Stockholm obtaisied 
a charter for a Swedish Company, dated 13th J une 
1731. 

The Spanish Royal Company of the Philippine 
Islands was incorporated in 1733. 

The Ostend East India Compamj was incor- 
porated by the Emperor of Austria in 1723, but 
the opposition of the maritime powders forced 
the court of Vienna to suspend the company’s 
charter for seven years. After a trying existence, 
it became bankrupt in 1784, and was finally 
extinguished by the regulations which were pre- 
scribed on the renewal of the British East India 
Company’s charter in 1793. 


The English East India Company obtained 
their first charter from Queen Elizabeth in 1599. 
Their second charter in 1661, from Charles ii., was 
extended in 1665. In 1702, Lord Godolphiii 
united the old company with a new one that had 
been established in 1698, and renewed their 
charter in 1773, with a grant of a monopoly to 
China. Whexi renewed in 1813, it was with 
permission for other merchants to trade ; but a 
fresh charter in 1833 disconnected them wholly 
from commerce, made them entirely a political 
body, and permitted British subjects to settle in 
India. In the beginning of 1857, on a sudden 
moving of the martial races, the native army of 
Bengal revolted, and the predatory races in great 
portions of Northern India rose in a rebellion, 
which was only suppressed with much loss of life 
and at great expenditure of money ; and it was 
then deemed advisable for Her British Majesty in 
1858 to assume the direct government of the 
country, and to rule through a Viceroy, the first 
of whom was Lord Canning. On the 1st November 
1858, it was proclaimed throughout India that its 
government had been transferred from the East 
India Company to the British sovereign.. 

The English East India Company, formed in 
1599 by royal charter, had a ca]pital of £30,133. 
Their first adventure of goods was to the value of 
£37,000, in five vessels under Captain Lancaster, 
and in the first fifteen years their profits were 
to the extent of two hundred per cent. In 1613 
they were allowed by Jahangir to settle in Surat. 
In 1634 Shah Jahan gave a fii’man for two English 
factories to be formed in Bengal ; and subsequently, 
in gratitude for the benefits derived by one of 
the ladies of the zanana of prince Shuja, from 
the medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shah Jahan 
granted the privilege to the English of free trade 
in Bengal, The first factory of the company was 
at Masulipatam, but in 1625 it was removed to 
Armegon, and subsequently (1639) Mr. Day 
removed it to a village in the territory of the raja 
of Chandragiri. Here he erected a factory, which 
was first called Fort St. George, but afterwards 
known as Madras. In 1662, Charles ii. ceded 
Bombay to the company. In the time of James 
II,, the company, in 1690, obtained the King’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 12 
ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon, and 600 men, 
to seize and fortify Chittagong, and establish a 
kingdom ; but this proved a failure, and fresh 
troops were sent out under Captain Heath, who 
burned down Balasore, and proceeded to Ohit- 
tagong. But, finding this too strong, he sailed 
to Madras, which, with Bombay, were the sole 
possessions remaining to the English, But at this 
time Aurangzeb had accepted the terms of peace 
which the English offered, and allowed them to 
return to trade. Accordingly, Mr. Job Gharuock, 
on the 24th August 1690, landed on the left 
bank of the Hoogly, and laid the foundation of 
Calcutta. In 1698, the three villages of Calcutta, 
Ghuttanutti, and Govindpore ^vere purchased for 
Es. 16,000, and shortly after, during the reign 
of William iii. of England, the fortress of Fort 
William was erected. About this time, 1693, a 
rival English company had been started, from 
which much injury resulted to the English interest * 
but on the 22d July 1702 these two companies were 
amalgamated, under the title of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East. In 1715 
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m embassy was sent to tbe emperor Farokbsir at 

Dehli, with surgeon William Hamilton. 

The principal events have been as under 

1506, Portuguese reached Ceylon. See Portuguese. ^ 

1591. A squadron sailed for India under Captain 
Hayrnond, but was destroyed by sickness and a 
storm, and only Captain James liancaster, with a 
few seamen, returned. 

1599. John hliddenhall, merchant, sent as ambassador 
to the Clreat Moghul. ■ - ■ 

1599. Merchant a^lventurers of London formed an associa- 
tion, and petitioned Queen Eikaheth for a charter. 
The first authentic deed of the company is entitled 
^ The names of such persons as have written with 
their owne handes to venter in the splendid voiage 
to the Easte Indies (the whiche it male please the 
Lorde to prosper), and the somes that they will 
adventure, the xxij September 1599.’ The sum 
subscribed was £50,133, 6s. 8d., divided into 101 
shares, ranging from £TOO to £3000. 

1600. A corporation formed in London, entitled 
‘Governors arnl Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies,’ Their original petition 
stated that ‘no gentleman was to be employed in 
any place of charge.’ This cojporation is the origin 
of the English East India Company, and of the 
British Empire in India. Their capital was £72,000. 
There were 215 sharers, and the Earl of Cumber- 
land at their head, forming the company. The 
first Court of Committee of 17 directors was held on 
the 23d Beptemljer 1000. The number was increased 
to 24, and then their first regular meeting was held 
on the 2l8t October 1600. 

1600, 31st December. Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of IfOiKlon, incorporated by royal charter 
from Queen Elizabeth. 

1601, 13th February. First expedition to India cost 
£60,091, and consisted of 5 ships. The first ship 
purchased was the Susan, of 240 tons, for £1600, 
and after her three others and a pinnace. Their 
freight was cloth, glass, cutleiy, lead, and tin, and 
£28,742 in bullion. Captain James Lancaster 
commanded, with Captain Davies as pilot-major. 
The wages of the latter was to be £100, with £200 
in credit ; and if the voyage gave cent, per cent., 
£500 at the end ; if 200 per cent., £1000 ; if 400 
per cent., £2000. The fleet sailed on the 2d May, 
reached Acheen 5th June WB, and returned to 
the Downs 11th September 1603. 

1601. French merchants this year sent a fleet for India 
from St. Maloes, but they failed to reach their 
destination. 

1602. Dutch E. L C. formed. 1605, Amhoyna, Tidore, 
Ceylon, taken from the Portuguese. 1603, Moluc- ■ 
cas taken. 1750, their treaty with Mir Jafar. 23d 
November, 1759, defeated by Colonel Forde and 
Commodore Wilson. 

1602. Captain Lancaster reached Acheen, and formed 
a treaty with its king, obtaining permission to 
build a factory there. These were the first treaty 
and the first establishment. 

1603. Captain Lanca.ster with fleet returned in Septem- 
ber, after a successful voyage. After leaving 
Acheen, they captured in Malacca a Portuguese 
ship of 900 tons, tlien put into Bantam, where they 
formed a factory or ‘house of trade,’ and thence to 
England. 

1604. King James r. granted a licence to Sir Edward 
Blichelbome and others to trade to the East. This 
was the first violation of the exclusive privileges of 
the company, who designated the parties inter- 
lopers or private traders. A French company 
obtained a charter this year. French career ended 
1811. 

1606. Cloves purchased by the company at Amboyna 
for £2948, 13s., sold in London for £36,287. 

16(^. Captain Hawkins visited Agra as envoy. 

1609, 31st May. A new charter granted by King 
James L to the company, making their privileges 
“ ' perpetual. The company purchased a ship of 900 tons. 

1612. Captain Best obtained a firman from the emperor 
oy^ehli, permitting a trading factory at Surat. 

1614. Sir Thomas Roe sent by James I, ambassador to 
the Great Moghul. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, 

1621. Mr. Muir, in a tract published in 1621, estimates 
the quantity of Indian commodities imported into 
Europe, and their cost when bought in Aleppo 
and in India, as follows 


lbs. 

6.000. 000 pepper, 

450.000 cloves, 

150.000 mace, 

400.000 nutmegs, 

350.000 indigo, 

1.000. 000 raw silk, 


in fhn ’ Cost wlieu hrought into 
Cost m the East Europe via Aleppo 
Indies. Alexandria. 

,-£ s. d. per lb. £> s.d. per lb. 
02,500 0 0 at2M. 600,000 0 0 at 2s. 
10,875 0 0 „ 9d. 106,875 10 0 ,, 4s. 9d. 

5,000 0 0 „ 8d. 35,626 0 0 ,, 4s. 9d. 

6,606 13 4 ,, 4d. 40,666 2 4 „ 2s. 4d. 

20,416 12 4 „ Is. 2d. 75,833 6 8 „ 4s. 4d. 

400,000 0 0 „ Ss. 600,000 0 0,, 12s. 


£611,468 5 8 


£1,465,000 19 0 


1622-23, 27th February. English massacred by __^the 
Dutch at Amboyna. 1654, Dutch paid £3615 to 
■ the king. .. ■ ■ ■■ 

1635. Charles l, granted charter to Sir William Courten 
and others. 

1638. Armagaon was abandoned as unsuited for com- 
merce. Fort St. George, the nucleus of Madras, 
founded by Francis Day in 1639, was E. I. Co.’s 
earliest territorial possession, properly so called, in 
India. The land on which it stood, with an area 
round of about 5 miles in length, by 1 mile in 
breadth, was purchased from the Raja of Chan- 
dragiri, and the factors at Armagaon were removed 
to it. The factory at Hoogly was established in 
1640, and at Balasor in 1642. 

1645. In consequence of professional services rendered 
by Mr. Gabriel Bonghton, surgeon of the JE[(^eweU, 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, additional privileges 
were granted to the comiiany. 

1646. The Governor of Bengal, who had also been 
professionally attended by Boughton, made con- 
cessions which placed the factories at Balasor and 
Hoogly on a more favourable footing. 

1649. Original company and Sir W, Oourten’s associa- 
tion formed a junction. 

1653. Madras raised to a jiresidency. 

1655-56. Lend Cromwell £50,000, and obtain acknow- 
ledgment of their rights. 

1656. First factory in Bengal of E. I. Co. 

1657-58. Dnite with merchant adventurers, and form a 
new joint stock. 

1657. Charter of company renewed by Cromwell, and in 
1661 confirmed by Charles n. 

1658. The company established a factory at Kasimbazar 
(spelt Castle Bazaar in the records). 

1661, M April. Charter by Charles ii. (Extended 1665.) 

1661. Bombay was ceded to the British crown as part 
of the dower of Catharine of Braganza, but was 
not delivered up until 1665. King Charles ii. 
transferred it to the East India Company, for an 
annual payment of £10, in 1668. The seat of the 
Western Fresidency was removed to it from Surat 
in 1684-87. 

1662-1680. Sivaji founded the Mahratta rule. 

1664. French E. I. Co. formed, and their capital built in 
1674 at Pondicherry. 

1664. In a work, Treasure by Foreign Trade, p. 50, Mr. 
Thomas Mun, a director of the E. I. Co., was the 
first to regard gold as an article of commerce, 

1667-8, 24th January. The first notice of tea in the 
company’s records. In a despatch to their agent 
at Bantam of that date, he is ordered to send home 
100 lbs. of tea, the best he can get. 

1667 . Charter renewed afresh, and authority to establish 
a mint at Bombay. 

1674-75. Prohibit seamen from settling at Bombay. 

1680. 28th October. St. Mary’s Church, foundation- 
stone laid by Mr. Master at Madras. 

1681. Sir Josiah Child published a treatise, in which it 
appears that the company then had 556 partners, 
36 ships of from 100 to 775 tons ; that the customs 
duties on the trade amounted to £60,000 or £70,000 
a year, 

1682. Bencoolen, settlement in, by E. I. Co. (Ceded to 
the Dutch, 1825.) 

1684. Attempt to check interlopers. 

1686-86. Resolved to prosecute interlopers in England ; 
order hostilities against Moghul and Nawab of 
Dacca. 
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1686- 87. Besolve to establish a mint at Madras. 

1686. An attempt, projected by Sir J. Child, to acquire 

territorial em|>ire in India failed. 

1687- 88. Obtain a charter to make Madras a corpora- 
tion. 

Charnock, J ob, settled at Calcutta 1690 ; died 10th 
January 1692. 

1691. Fort St. Bayid purchased by E. I. Co. 1758, 
surrendered to the French. 

1692. Company’s agency transferred from Hoogly to 
Calcutta. 

1693. 7th October. Obtain a new charter, and undertake 
to export £150,000 of British manufactm-es. 11th 

additional charter, for 

augmenting their stock. 

1694-95. Obtain an additional charter. 

1698-99. An English East India Co. started as rivals, 
and copy the constitution of the London E. I. Co. 
1699 to 1702. Ignoble rivalry between the two companies; 
but in 1702-1703, by Lord Godolphin, the London 
and the English Company come to terms, and 
coalesced in 1707-1708, under the title of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies. 

1698. Comiiany acquired a grant from Azim, grandson 
of Aurangzeb, of Calcutta and two adjoining 
villages, with leave to exercise judiciary powers 
over the inhabitants, and erect fortifications. These 
were given the name of Fort William. 

1707. Murshid Kuli Khan, Governor of Bengal, also 
called Jafar Khan. 

1707. Aurangzeb died. 

1715. An embassy went to Farokhsir, and in 1717 they 
got the island of Diu, 37 townships in Bengal, which 
gave them the command of the river for 10 miles 
S. of Calcutta, and had the villages restored to them, 
near Madras, which had been formerly given by 
the Arcot ruler and resumed. See Hamilton. 

1724. Average of 10 years ending with 1724, the total 
value of British products annually exported was 
£92,410, 12s. 6d., and of bullion £518,102, 11s. ; 
total, £617,513, 3s. lOd. 

1741. Average of the 8 years ending in 1741, the annual 
value of British goods exported was £157,944, 4s. 7d. 
1748. Seven years ending with 1748, the exports value - 
amounted to £188,176, 16s. 4d. 

1732 to 1818. Warren Hastings born 1732. 

1749. A writer in India. 

1763. Bevisited England. 

1769. 2d seat in Madras Council. 

1772. President of Bengal Council, 

1773. Governor-General of India. 

1786-87. After return to England, impeached on 
four heads ; trial lasted from 13th February 1788 
till 23d April 1795, on which date he was acquitted. 
1796. The E. I. Co. granted him £4000 annually. 
1818, 22d August. Died. 

1739. Nadir Shah’s invasion. 

1740. Ali Vardi Khan usurped the kingdom of Bengal j 
died 1756, and was succeeded by his grandson, Suraj- 
ud-Dowla, aged 18. 

1746. Madras captured ; restored, 1749. 

1743. E. I. Co. lend one million to Government at 3 
per cent., to have their charter renewed to 1780. 
Clive, BoWt, born 29th September , . . 1725 

Arrived at Madras, . . . . . • 1744 

Ensign’s commission, . . . . . 1747 

Captured Arcot, 30th. August , . . 1751 

Took Con jeveram, . . . . * . 1751 

Defeated French at Cauverypak, . . . 1751 

Captured Covelong and Chingleput, . * 1752 

Bevisited England, . . . . . .1752 

Beturned to India, and Governor of Fort St. 

David, . • • • • • • 

Betook Calcutta, . , . . . . 1757 

Overthrew Suraj -ud-Dowla at Plassey, 23d 
June . . . . . . . . 1757 

He had 700 Europeans, 570 sailors, 1400 
sepoys, and 8 pieces of artillery. The Bengal 
Yiceroy’s army was 3500 foot, 15,000 horse, 
and 50 cannon. 

Defeated the Dutch at Chinsurah, . . . 1759 

Left India, February , . . . • 1760 

Beturned to India as Viscount and Governor- 
General, . . . . • • • 1764 


Obtained from Shah Alam the Dewani of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, Ajiril . .1765 

Suppressed officers’ conspiracy, . , . 1766 

Abolished private trade, January , , . 1767 

Quitted India, January . . . . . 1767 

A committee of Parliament formed to examine 
charges against him, ..... 1773 
Destroyed hamself, 2d November . . . 1774 

1751. Tatta, factories at. 

Circars. The five northern were granted to the French, 
1753. In 1759 Clive seized them, and they were 
secured by treaty in 1765. 

1755. Commodore James and Mahratta army took 
Sevemdrug and Bancoote from Conaji Angria. 11th 
February 1756, Clive and Admiral Watson took 
Gheriah. 

1756. Dacca ceded to E. I. Co. by Shah Alam. 

1756, Ali Vardi Elhan, Nawab of Bengal, died, 

1756, June 20. Suraj - ud - Dowla attacked and took 
Calcutta. 146 British thrust into a small guard- 
room ; only 23 came out alive next morning. Re- 
taken by Clive and Watson, 2d January 1757. 
First territorial possessions in Bengal. 

1756. Angria taken, and forts destroyed. 

1757 to 1783. Sir Eyi’e Coote’s victories. 

1761. Major Hector Munro tookMahe. 1763, restored. 
1761, 7th January. Panipat, battle of. 

1763, April. Nawab Mir Kasim Ali took up arms against 
E. I. Co. ; was defeated at Bhagulpur, and fled. 
Mir Jafar restored. 

1765, January. Mir Jafar died, and his son Najm-ud- 
Dowla installed. Pensioned, June 1765. 

1765, 3d May. Shuja-ud-Dowla, Vizir of Oudh, de- 
feated at Corah, near Allahabad. 

1765. Emperor of Dehli grants the Circars to E. I. Co. 
1765, 12th August. Emperor grants E. I. Co. the Dewani 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and confirms the 
jaghir to Clive. 

1767. Hyder Ali assumes rule of Mysore. 

1767. Hyder All’s first war with E. I. Co. ; his 
troops approached Madras, and 4th April 1769 
peace declared, in .statu quo, 

1780, 21st July. Hyder invaded the Kamatio, and 
plundered Porto Novo and Con jeveram ; and 10 th 
September destroyed Colonel .Baillie’s detach- 
ment at Perambakam. 

1781, 18th February. Hyder destroys ColonelBraith- 
waite’s force on the banks of the Colerun, 40 
miles from Tanjore. 

1781, July 1st. Hyder Ali defeated at Porto Novo 
by Sir Eyre Coote. 

1782, 7th December. Hyder, aged 80 years, died at 
Chitore, 

1764. Mutiny on account of money claims. 

1766, 1st January. Double batta abolished, and officers 
mutinied. 

1771. May. Dehli emperor places himself under Mah- 
ratta protection ; in Mahratta hands he became a 
nominal sovereign. 

1773, 30th August. Narain Bao Peshwa murdered, 
and Bagonath Bao succeeded. 

1773. Act of Parliament made Madras and Bombay 
subordinate to Bengal ; appointing a Court of 
Directors for four years, with a Governor-General 
in Bengal, upon an annual salary of 2^ lakhs of 
rupees, with a Council of four members on one lakh 
each, a Supreme Court in Calcutta on the model of 
the Westminister Courts of Law, mth a Chief 
Justice and three Puisne Judges. A monopoly of 
the trade with China granted. 

1801, 3d Septr. Madras Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature instituted. 

1827, 9th July. Natives of India authorized to sit 
as jurors. 

1773. Value of British goods exported was £489,803. 

1780. „ „ „ £401,166. 

1772. Net revenues, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, £2,126,766. 

1785. „ ,, „ £2,072,963. 

1797. » of India £8,059,000. 

1805. . „ . „ £15,403,000. 

1774- Philip Francis, a member of Council, Bengal. 
1780, wounded in a duel with Warren Hastings. 

1781. Wairen Hastings founded Madrassa at Calcutta. 

1774, 23d April. 40,000 BohiBas under Hafiz Rahmat 
defeated by army under Colonel Champion. 
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ITTSi 1st Jairaan-. Sahette taken. settlement of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, enacted 

mhl Alexander Wynoli, governor of Madras, recalled. in Kegnlation 1 of 1st May 1793. 

1776, Ist aiarcli. Treaty of Purundiiar. 1793, 1st May. Hindu and Maliomedan law officers 

1778.’ ikiopiil ktiwal) aided General Goddard, 1818, a appointed. 

protecting treaty formed. 1793. ISir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), Governor- 

1778, First printing in Bengali, General. 

1780. Salt monopoly resumed. 1793. Charter renewed till 1st March 1814. Advise 

1780, 4th August. Captain Fopham detailed Captain Lord Cornwallis to inquire into the zamindars’ 
Bruce, who took Gwalior. Again taken, 1804. rights. 

Granted to Sindia. 1798, 17th May. Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis 

1780. Press printing in Calcutta. (Censorship abolished, Wellesley) reached Calcutta as Governor-General. 
i9th August 1818 ; Law resticting, 1823 ; Freedom, 1799. Major-General Baird commanded the assault on 
by Bir Charles Metcalfe, 15th September 1835 ; Seringapatam, 4th May. 

again restricted, 13th June 1857 ; again free, 13th 1799. Tanjore administration undertaken by the E. I. 
Juno 1858.) Co., 20th October. 

1780, 11th December. Bassein surrendered to General 1799. Ganara under E. I. Co. 

Goddard. 1800, 13th March. Nana Farnavis died. 

1781. Nawab Muhammad Ali assigned the Karnatic 1801. Expedition to Egypt. 

revenues to E. I. Co. 1801, title became nominal. 1801. Treaty with Oudh ; Allahabad ceded to the 
1855, last Nawab died. E. I. Co. 

1781- 1819. Three Maliratta wars. 1802, 25th March. Peace of Amiens. 

1st, ,, „ Jan. 1799 to 13th Oct. 1781. 1802, 20th August. Sacrifice of children at Bangor 

2d, „ „ 1803-4. prohibited, 

3d, „ „ 1817-1819. 1802, 1st January. Marquis Wellesley sent in his resig- 

1781. March. Cholera destroyed about 3000 of Colonel nation, but was requested to remain. 

Pearse’s army, marching southwards ; cholera 1803, 31st July. Third Mahratta war ; their armies 
recurred Nov. 1781 at Negaimtam ; again in 1786, 250,000 strong, and 1000 guns, under Gen. Perron, 

and again in 1817. The following were events : — 

1782- 1833. Malcolm, Bir John, G.O.B. and 1803, 29th August. Lord Lake (born 1772) ,• victory 

Bom, 1769 over Perron at Aligarh. 

Cadet to Madras, ...... 1782 4th September. Carried the fort at Aligarh. 

Envoy to Persia, ..... 1799-1801 12th ,, Battle of Dehli, and released 

Private secretary to Governor-General, . . 1801 blind Shah Alam. 

Eesident at Mysore, ..... 1803 18th October. Lake took Agra. 

Envoy to l\‘rsia, 1808 1st November. He won battle of Laswari, 

Second in command at Mehidpnr, 21sfcDec. . 1817 1804. Kaised to peerage. 

Governor of Bombay, 1st November 1827 to 17th Nov. Defeated Holkar at Farrakhabad. 

31st March ^ 1831 13th November. 'Won battle of Deeg. 

1782. Tipu succeeds his father. 24th and 25th December, Deeg fort taken. 

1788, 8th Ma^% Tipu descended the Ghats. 1790, 1805. Besieged Bhurtpur; stormed it, 21st January ; 

first campaign under General Abercrombie. 1791, 21st and 22d February, lost 2910 j failed, 

second campaign under Lord Cornwallis ; Pettah (1826, ISth January, taken by Lord Oom- 

of Bangalore assaulted, 7th March 1791 ; Banga- bermere.) 

lore taken, 21st March 1792. 1792, third cam- 1807, 4tli November. Lake created Viscount, 

paign. 6th February, lines of Seringapatam 1808. Died. 

attacked and won, and peace declared 24th Febru- 1803, 8th to loth October, Colonel David Ouchter- 

ary 1792, Tipu ceding half his territories, paying lony defended Dehli. 

3 kror and 30 lakhs, and Tipu surrendered two 1803, 12th Aug. Gen. Wellesley took Ahmadnaggur. 
sons as hostages ; they were restored 1794 ; 23d September. Won Assayo. 

again surrendered 5th May 1799, on the fall of 28th November. Won Arganm, 

7 TT . . . December. Won Gawilghar. 

1799, 6th March. General Hams, in command of ICth October. Col. Stevenson took Biirhanimr. 

, 21et October. Took Asirgarh. 

4tli May. Seringapatam stormed. 1803, 30th December. Peace treaty. 

^i^wrence led forlorn hope of left column 1803. Broach ceded by Sindia to E. I. Co. 
c?- TT ' Seringapatam ; father 1803, 30th December. Bulandshahr ceded to E. L Co. 

«f3^orcl, ofto^ 1805. Fort William College established by Marquis 

. Wellesley ; (abolished, 1854.) 

1783, JGtliJaniuiry. General 1S06, lOtli July. Colonel Gillespie suppresses Vellore 

nore, and obtained about £801,000, but surreii- mutiny 

T* 1S07. Lord V. Bentinok recalled from Madras lltli 

Mysore. In 1/G3, Hyder took it, and obtained September. 

ivao September. Sir John'Cradook, Commander- 

SS ^TE?'*“™*'“?SlitfroniHoUand. in-Obief, Madras, recalled. 

I7&i, 25tb June. Bemadotto wounded in a sally of the 1809. Mutiny of Madras officers, and at Cbittuldrus of 
S , , , _ , . „ native regiments. 

1783. E. I. Co. Directors ph^d under Board of Control ; 1809, 13th February. Aiygarh surrendered 
a secret Committee of Directors formed; Tanjore 1809. M. ElphinstoL’s embassy to KabuL 

itsHS SSE Mrt, S“il* awl. .I. « 

Governor-General, 12th Sept. 1786 to 28th Oct.ir93 Sy? S apiIi" ’ . 5 

^vemor-General, 30tb July to 6th October 1803 Eesident at Gwalior, . ' ' 1810 

Captured Bangalore, 20th March , , . 1791 DAlili i oiV 

Took HTOborilrug, 18th June . . .1791 ’’ Hwierabad Wn 

skS a S?^^a"finu^ 1709 Govemor-Gen.^20th Maki 18^ to 4th Slarch ilc 

s^mea a treaty witn lipu, . . . .1792 Lt. -Governor N W Pro M gv iqqii 
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1812, 2d February. Kalin jar in Buiidelkliand stormed, 

1813, 4th October. Earl Moira Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief. 

1813, 21st July. Act 53 Geo. iv. c. 155, E. 1. Oo.’s 
privileges renewed^ for 20 years > trade to India 


From his time up to the present, the wars on the 
^N.W. Frontier have been continuous. 

1835, 4th Feb. Medical College, Calcutta, established. 

1836, 27th J anuary. Begum Sumroo died at Sirdhana, 
aged 87. 


thrown open j territorial and commercial affairs to 1836, 29th September. Chamber of Commerce formed at 
he kept distinct, and accounts rendered. Madras. 

1814, 13th August. Convention to restore to Nether- 1834-1844. Keane, Lord, an officer of the British army 


lands all its colonies except Cape of Good Hopie and 
some West India Islands. 

1815. Dehra Boon taken by the E. I. Co. 

1814-15-16. Gurkha war. In 1814, 31st October, 

Gen. Sir E. E. Gillespie fell at Kalanga; 27th Afj 
aSTovember, second attack on Kalanga failed ; but 
captured 1st December 1814. 20th (?) December, 
failed attack of Jytak; peace treaty signed 5th 
March 1816. Aliuora, Garhwal, and Kamaon ceded 
jbo British. 

1815. liengal sepoys mutiny at Java. 

1817-1819. Third Maliratta wai'— - 

Chiefs of Pindaris of Sindia Shahi Piiidari were 
Cheet 00 , Karim Khan, and Dost Muhammad, with 
18,000 horse, 1300 foot, and 15 guns. The Holkar 
Shahi, 3000 horse, 200 infantry, and 3 guns. British 
army and contingents assembled 116,464, and 295 
guns, under Marquis of Hastings in Hindustan, and 
under Sir Thomas Hislop in the Peninsula, took the 
field in 1817. 

1817, 5th November. Battle of Kirkee. 

1817, 27th November. Battle of Seetabuldee. 

1817, 21st December. Battle of Mahidimr. 

1817, 19th December. Tulasi Bai, regent, seized by 

her troops ; 20th, beheaded. IS: 

1818, 1st January. Corygaum defended. 

1818, 20th February. Battle of Ashtee. 

1818, 3d June. Baji Eao Peshwa surrendered, and 
pensioned 8 lakhs. 

1817. Cholera morbiis broke out in the Marquis of 
Hastings’ army, and destroyed one- tenth of it. 

1817. Ajmir ceded to the E. I. Co. 

1818. Kandesh annexed; Dharwar and Baitul ceded. 

1818. Appa Sahib dethroned. 

1817, 5th November, to 13th May 1819. Pindari and 
Mahratta war lasted ; 134 officers, and 3042 of 
all other ranks, killed and wounded, 

1819. Bajput states, treaties with. 

1820, 25th November. Dwarka in Okamundal taken. 

1 824. Barrackpur mutiny. (1857. A second time. ) 

1825, 10th December to 18th January 1826. Yiscoiint 
Oomhermere ; successful siege of Bhurtpiir. 

1825, 15th July. Sir David Ouchterlony died at Meerut, 
age 68. 

Burma, 1753 to 1853^ — 

1753. Alompra occupied Ava. 

1757. Alompra granted Negrais Island to British. 

1759, Most of the settlei's murdered. 

1760, May. Alompra died. 

1824, March 5th, to January 26th, 1826. Burma 
war ; peace treaty, 24th February 1826 ; cost 14 
kror. Second war, 7th May 1852 to 10th June 
1853. 1826, Tenasserim and Assam ceded. 

1828, Persia and Eussia treaty established the Arras 
(Araxes) as the boundary line. 

1829, 7th December. Suttee abolished ; and abolished in 
the Panjah and Eajputana, 1847. 

1833. Dliulip Singh born ; 1843, succeeds to the Panjab 
throne ; deposed, 1849. 1 8* 

1833, ISth August, E. I. Co.’s charter renewed; as 
traders, to cease from Aj^ril 1834 ; their British 
Indian territories to remain under tlie company 
till the 30th April 1854. The superintendence and 
control in India, civil and military, to^be vested in 
a Governor-General and Councillors, with powers to ^ 
legislate for India, and his laws and regulations to 
have the force of Acts of Parliament. A law com- 
mission appointed to inquire into existing laws, 
courts of justice, police ; and British subjects allowed 
to reside without licence in India, and to purchase 
land. Persons of all colours, religion, or country 
admissible to any office or employment under the 
Company. 

1835, 15th September. Freedom of tbe j)ress. 18 

1835, March. Flogging abolished in native army. 

1835, 12th August. Lord Auckland appointed Governor- 
General of India ; served 4th March 1836-1842. 
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(born in the year 1781). Commander-in-chief, 
Bombay army, from the 2d July 1834 to 14th Feb- 
ruary 1840. Created a Baron of the empire, De- 
cember 1839. Died 24th August 1844. 
Afghanistan— 

1839, 8th May. Shah Shuja replaced on the throne. 

1839, 23d (12?) July. Ghazni stormed. 6th August 
1839, Kabul oceui>ied. 13th November 1839, 
Kalat taken. 

1840. Dost Muhammad Khan surrenders. 1841, 2d 
November, Outbreak at Kabul. 1841» 11th De- 
cember, British agree to evacuate Afghanistan. 
1841, 23d December, Sir William Macnaghten 
assassinated. 1842, 6th January, British begin 
to retire. 1842, 13th January, 4500 fighting men 
and 12,000 followers totally destroyed ; Dr. 
Brydon alone reached Jalalabad. 1842, 6th April, 
Khaibar pass forced. 1842, 8th September, 
Afghans defeated at Jugdallak. 

1842, 7th April. Sale defeats Akbar Khan at Jalal- 
abad. 

1842, 16th September. General Pollock reoccupies 
Kabul. 1842, 29th September, Istalif taken. 1842, 
17th December, British army returns to Firozi^ur 

1839. Bukkur fortress temporarily ceded to E. I. Co. 

1843, Sind conquered. 

Yiscount Gough — 

1837. Commands Mysore division. 

1838-1842. Commander-in-chief in China, 

1840, 5th July. Chusan captured. 

1841, 25th May. Canton taken. 

1841, 1st October. Chusan recaptured, 

1841, 1st October. Ohin-bae captured. 

1841, 13th October. Ning-po captured. 

1842, 18th May. Cha-poo captured. 

Shang-hai captured. 

1842, 21st July. Chin-kiang-fu captured. 

1842, 17th August. Peace. 

1843. Commander-in-chief in India. 

1843, 29th December. Defeated Mahrattas at Maha- 
rajpur. 

1845^6. Sikh campaign. 

1845, 18th December. Moodkee. 

1845, 21st December. Firozshah. 

1846, 28th January. Aliwal. 

1846, 10th February. Sobraon. 

1848, 21st November. Eamnagar. 

1848, 3d December. Sadoolapur. 

1849, 13th January. Ohillian walla. 

1849, 21st February. Gujerat. 

1849, 24th March. Sikh army surrendered at Bawal 
Pindi. 

1845-46, at Moodkee, Firozshah, Aliwal, and Sob- 
raon, 6263 of all ranks killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

1848-49, at Eamnagar, Sadoolapur, Ohillianwalla, 

. Multan, and Gujerat, 10,788 killed, wounded, 
and missing, 

1857. Lawrence, Sir Henry — 

Political agent, Afghanistan, .... 1842 
Eesident at Ajmir, . . . . , , 1853 

Eesident at Oudh, , . . . , , 1857 

Defeated at Chinhut, 30th June . . , 1857 

Died from wound, 4th July . , . , 1857 

1830-1881. Lawrence, John, Lord — 

Arrived in India, , , . . . . 1830 

Chief commissioner, Panjab, .... 1853 

K.O.B. in . 1856 

G.O.B. in . . . .... 1857 

Baronet,. . . . .... 1858 

Eaised to the peerage. . , . , . ISffi) 

Governor-General and Yiceroy, . . 1864-1889 

1841. Lieutenant-Oolonel Sir H. Edwardos, born Jan- 
uary 1820; arrived in India January 1841; sub- 
jugated the valley of Bunnu, 1848 ; defeated Mulraf , 
May 1848. 
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1843 Mnmw. Imamghar ia the Indian desert taken They established security of person and property 

by >ir diaries Napier. from governmental aggression. 

1843 ITtii February. Meeanee won by do. Xhey introduced civil and religious liberty, 

1843,’ 24th March. Dubba won by do. ^ instituted colleges, schools, museums, and poly- 


of India, dismissed their service I 
Directors. , , 

1846. Balasoro sold by the Dutch. 

1848, 3d December. SaduHahpur battle. 


and rational philosophy, and the dissemination 
of knowledge. 

They instructed the young in a knowledge of the 


1848^ January, to 1856. Dalhousie, tenth Earl and science of the West. 

..i. nrt»..n*«n.niT._riori<irft I nr Innia. amvea. .... 


’first Marquis, The English language -was made known to 

them. Thty formed and introduced the Hindu- 
1840 • annexed Satara, 1849 ; annexed Pegu, 20th stani language as a lingua franca. Molesworth s 
December 1852; annexed Nagpore, February 1855; Mahratta Dictionary, and the works translated 
annexed Oudh,nh Februa^ 18^; anne^^^ published by Colonel Jervis and others, 

18116 ; left India, otn March looo. , m -i i* _ rt. 


1854^ 24th March, Electric telegrai>h opened in India. Grammar, Shakespere's Hindustani Dictionary, 

1854, 22d April. All real and personal property of jj^ve been published ; Richardson’s Burmese 
Honourable East India Company vested m the Dictionary, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, and 

wkso7botany, natural history, mediciue, and 

company. Dividend is 10| per cent., and may be physical science. . . , . 

redeemed any time after April 1784. Company They established printing and newspapers, and 
stock is £6,000,000. Law of residence, and right the freedom of the press, 

to employment, etc., 3 and 4 W. iv. o. 85, ss. 87.— .pw translated into many languages— the Bible, 

No native of the said temtones, nor any natural- , ^ . ,v,nrak ° 

bom subject of His Majesty resident therein, sliallby a book ot pure morals. 

reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 1 hey abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
colour, or any of them, bo disabled from holding any punishments. 

place, office, oremploymentunder the said company. abolished slavery in most parts of India. 

1855. Civil service thrown oi>en to competition. abolished sati, human sacrifices, and 

1857. Mutiny and rebellion. 

1857, July. Nana Eao defeated at Bithur, and his mtanticiae. ^ j -x i • j 

palace burned. They put down thuggi and its kindred iniquities. 

18.57, 15th July. Massacre at Cawnpur. They placed the remotest parts of India in com- 

1857. 2d July to lOtli October. Agra besieged by Nemiich mnnication wdth the whole civilised world 


a- XT TT 1 1 -p 4 - Thcj abolishcd teusit dutles. 

1857, 2ath September. Sir Henry Havelock, Baronet, rnu.r, morlQ mirl ■hnVlopcj on n cinolA un- 
relieved Lucknow ; created a baronet 26th Novem- ^ hey lormed roads ana onaj^es on a scale un 

ber 1857 ; died 24th November 1857. knowm to India under any previous government. 

1858. Jhansi annexed by E. I. Co. They gave India the benefits of steam comraimi- 

1853. Andaman Islands a penal settlement. cation on its shores and rivers, and of railroads, 

1858, 1st November. At a grand darbar held at AHah- introduced agricultural and horticultural 

abad, was sent forth the royal proclamation, which 

announced that Queen Tictoria had assumed the societies for the improvement of cultivation and 
government of India, and thus closed the E. I. Co.’s produce. 

c.areer. | They established commercial chambers and 

1, 1st Nov. Dwarka recovered from the Waghirs. ' banks, and displaced the innumerable coins of its 


c.areer. i iney estaoiisnea commcrci? 

1859, 1st Nov. Dwarka recovered from the Waghirs. ' banks, and displaced the innum 
Trevelyiin, Governor of former rulers by a new coinage. 

1877, 1st Jamiwy.'^Queen Tictoria was proclaimed Em- f ormed great tos on 

press of India at a darbar of unparalleled magnifi- excavated great canals for irriga 


1877, 1st January. Queen Tictoria was proclaimed Em- They formed great dams on wide rivei^and 

press of India at a darbar of unparalleled magnifi- excavated great canals tor irrigation and traihc. 
cence, lielil on the historic * ridge ’ overlooking the The English East India Company began as 
ancient 3Iughal capital, Dehli ; Queen of the United peaceable merchants, but, as is the custom of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of countries without police, they retained 

armed guards over their factories, which led on 
From the date of that small factory grant in the one hand to defensive and aggressive acts, and, 
1613 at Surat, the English East India Company on the other, tempted needy soldiers of fortune to 
grew, in India, up to the year 1857. In that try to plunder them or to seek their aid, — acts 
interval they decided the fate of kings, emperors, which led them by degrees to the acquisition of 
and rajas, and had drawn under their direct rule ' their vast territorial possessions. 

150,000,000 of people, with 70,000,000 more under They formed a great and cheap army, about 

allied sovereigns. Their dominion was at length 300,000 strong, from amongst the conquered races, 
in 1858 absorbed under the administration of the and with them they made conquests in India, in 
British Crown, consequent on a great revolt of China, in Sind, in the Panjab, in Afghanistan, in 
the native sepoy army of Bengal, during which Aden, in Burma, in Assam, in Arakan, and Ten- 
the predatory races of the north, and the dissatis- asserim, and twice took Egypt, 
fied amongst the nobles, took the opportunity to They formed a powerful navy, which gave to 
plunder and strive for independence, and during the Government a great influence over the lawless 
their efforts much innocent blood was shed, and tribes that fringe the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
many horrors enacted. In the century of their Persian Gulf, and the east coast of Africa. Their 
rule, however, amongst the servants of the com- work was partly war, partly political, and partly 
pany, there had been many great statesmen, scientific, and they did thoroughly and well what- 
many eminent commanders, and many learned ever fell to them to perform, 
men. For one hundred years large parts of India Their Courts of Sadr and Foujdari Adalat, their 
be^ under their sway. During their rule Supreme Courts of Judicature, with Judges and 
they put down predatory warfare everywhere. Session Judges throughout the land, administered 
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EAST INDIAN. 


EASTWICK. 


to eacli race tlieir own laws, and a great body of Pan jab, moved southwards along the right bank 
magistrates, and Courts of Small Causes, furnished of the river Indus, and then crossed the Baluchistan 
the people with the means of obtaining justice, desert to Babylon, where he died. Many Scythic 
and gave the Government the means of repressing races, of whom, however, little is known, appear 
crime, with the^ blessing of internal peace and to have advanced in India to the neighbourliood 
progressive civilisation. of Gujerat, in the early centuries of the Christian 

The service of the state was opened to every era. The Arab khalifs who succeeded Mahomed, 
Indian race, it having been provided by Acts S Mahomedans from Ghazni, from the vicinity of 
and 4 W. iv. c. 85, p. 87, ‘ That no native of the the Oxus, and from Persia, obtained possession of 
said territories, nor any natural-born subject of great parts of the country now designated British 
His Majesty resident thei'ein, shall, by reason only India, the British being the present rulers over 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or much of the lands which previous conquerors 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, obtained. 

office, or employment under the said company.’ The Dutch East Indies^ or, as that nation calls it, 
EAST INDIAN is a term which has been Nederlandsch Indie, Netherlands India, are corn- 
adopted by all classes in India, to distinguish the prised in the great islands of the Eastern Archi- 
descendants of Europeans and native mothers, pelago from Sumatra eastwards. They are the 
Eurasian and Indo- Briton were for a short time rulers or paramount power of five-sixths of the 
in use, but have ceased to be employed ; and other whole Eastern Archipelago, 
names, such as Half-caste, Ohatikar, and Chi-chi lihe Spanish East Indies sccq chiefly the Philip- 
by the Hindus and Mahomedans of India, are pine Archipelago. The chief town of Manilla was 
derogatory designations. Chatikar is from Chitta, founded in a.d. 1581, and they have continued in 
trousers, and Kar, a person who uses them. The undisturbed possession ever since. 


Mahomedans equally wear trousers, but concealed 
by their long outer gowns. The East Indians are 
also known as Farangi, a person of Europe, 


The Portuguese^ who of all the Europeans were 
earliest in the field of conquest, now hold only 
1086 square miles in the small settlements at Goa, 


similarly as Hyderabad!, Bengali, and Hindustani Daman, Dili, and Macao. 

are employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal, The French^ who in the 18th century strove for 
or Hindustan. The humbler East Indians, if asked supremacy with the British, now hold Pondicherry, 
their race, reply that they are Wallandez or Mahe, Chandernagar, Karikal, and Yanaon, with 


Oollanday, which is a modification of Hollandais, 
the name having been brought down through the 


Annam in Further India. 

The Danes^ until early in the 19 th century, had 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the small patches of territory at Serampur, Negapatam, 
Dutch, who were amongst the first who trafficked and Chinsurah. There are many Rajput, Hindu, 
with the East. East Indians have, in India, all and Mahomedan rulers in British India. Ceylon 
the rights and privileges of Europeans, and might is a British colony, and Burma, Siam, Acheen, and 
advantageously be so styled. They are of French, other states are under independent rulers. See 
Dutch, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, and British British India ; India. 

descent ; but many of those who claim a Portuguese EASTWIOfe, EDW ARD B., of Bombay Army, 


origin — Xaviers, De Castellas, 


-are merely Assistant Political Agent, Kattyawar, Sind, 1889- 


descendants of converts to Christianity or of house- 1842, ‘was Professor of Hindi, Hindustani, and 
hold slaves of Portuguese officers. East Indians Mahrati, at Haileybury. Author of Vocabulary of 
are chiefly employed as clerks in public offices in the Sindi Language ; — Dry Leaves from Young 


all the subordinate civil departments of the British 
Indian Government. 


Egypt, London 1847--1852 ; — Translator of Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, and of various standard 


East Indian is a commercial term applied to Hindustani and Persian works Editor of the 
distinguish many vegetable products of that region Autobiography of LutfuUah On the Revenues 


from others of similar character of other countries. 
East Indian arrowroot, bird-pepper, copal, ebony, 
galls, gum, indigo, myrrh, screw tree, tacamahaca. 

EAST INDIES, This geographical term is used 
to distinguish the tropical countries in the eastern 


of Khyrpoor; On the Pedigree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary Paper ; — trans- 
lated the Kissah-i-SanJan, also the Eartash-namali ; 
—wrote on Alore and Rohri;- — translated Schiller’s 
Revolt of the Netherlands 5 Memoir of Pir Ibra- 


parts of the world, from the West Indies, com- him Khan ; Bagh-o-Bahaf, Anwar-i-Soheili, Gulis- 
posed of the islands lying in the tropics between tan Author of Handbook of India, in four 
North and South America. The term is used by "V'-olumes, and of the Kaisar-namah-i-Hind, in 
the British, the Dutch, French, Portuguese, and three volumes folio was private secretary to 
Spaniards, to indicate their respective territorial Lord Oranbourne when Secretary of State for 
possessions in the East. The West Indies belong India; was Member of Parliament for Penrhyn 
principally to Great Britain, but to possess the and Falmouth, 1868-1874. 

iu- ,‘±r - y • - • - 'r-1 t r^nri'n-rr-r *rTfrTir ir f i •% ir -r-i ir**- 


East Indies has been an object of ambition to 
western races from prior to* historic times. The 


E ASTWICK, Captain WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
was born in 1808, and went to Bombay in 1827 ; 


first great inroad of strangers into what is now was with the field force under General Welsh at 
British India, was that of the Eastern Aryans, Kolhapur, and in the S. Mahi’atta country. He was 
about 3000 to 1500 years before Christ, who now the Political Officer attached to the army of Lord 


form the brahmanical tribes of British India, j 
— intellectual men, but without territorial posses- 


Keane in 1838, and accompanied it through Sind, 
He wa 3 entrusted with the negotiation of the 


sions. Semiramis, B.c. 1200, moved with a great treaty of 1889 with the Amirs of Hyderabad, 
army, and entered India from the N.W., but was by which the Indus was thrown open to commercial 
defeated and driven back with great slaughter, enterprise, free of all imports and vexatious inter- 
Alexander of Macedon approached India from a ference. He held political charge of the districts 
similar N.W. route, but he stopped short in the at the foot of the Bdlan pass, constituting the 



EBONY. 


ECBATANA. 


tec of British militaiy operations in Afgtoistai. That of Ceylon, from the Diospyros ebenaster is 
k was aimointcd Ackg Resident in Bind. In of great value ^d anoliier heart-wood, that of 
1847 Can4i Eastwicfc was elected to a seat m the Ivadoem benye, or bastard ebony of westen 
the East India Direction,and in 1858 was appointed Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, is occa^on- 


to the office of Deputy Chairman, 

EBONY, 


Yendike, Tai, . . 
Wuh-mu, Wu*pi, 
Ebfeeii-hoiit, . 
BbeaCj * • • 
Ebenholzj . . 
Bbenos, . . . , 
Hobnenjj . . ■ 
Tendua, Abniis, 
Ebeno, . . . 


BuiiM, Ebenus, . , . . Eat. 
Chin. Kayii-arang, . . Malay. 
Dot, Ebenowoederewo, . Bus. 
Fr, Kalu vere, . . Singh. 

Ojer, Ebon, Sp. 

Gr. Kakatatee, , , . Tah. 
Heb. Atchamaram, . , „ 

Hind. Atcha manu, . . Te,l. 
It. Toomi-chava kara, . „ 


ally met with of extraordinary beauty. The 
ebonie^s of the Palghat and Coimbatore districts 
are supposed to be from species of Diospyros, 
ebenaster, and Baiihinia. In none of the trees is 
the entire bole black, only the heart-wood, the 
outer and white wood being the tendua of the 
Mahrattas. The ebony tree of the Malabar 
forests, Diospyros melanoxylon, is also found 
sparingly in those of N. Oanara below the Woolwa 
Ghat, and near Meerjan inland. Ebony is procur- 


A black Vood, exceedingly hard and heavy, of able of a very superior quality in the Mil zamin- 
.1 1 ‘T. . _ .1 dfiripift of t.hft Nfirthp.rn (lirc.ji.rR. -nfirtinu arlv m the 


gr«it durability, and susceptible of a high polish. 
It is expqrted from Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, Zau- 
zika‘, Madagascar, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, and 
Jamaica. The ebonies of South-Eastern Asia are 
obtained from several species of Diospyros, Dal- 
■^rgia, and Bauhinia, growing in the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, in several pjirts of the Peninsula of India, 


daries of the Northern Circars, particularly in the 
Ganjam district ; also inland from Eilore in the 
Masulipatam district. Logs of Diospyros ebenaster 
yield an ebony richly variegated with bright 
brown stripes and mottled, similar in appearance 
to calamander wood, which also is from species of 
Diospyros. The Karens have distinctive names for 


aB Coinibatore, Malabar, Oanara, the Dekhan, in four different species of Tenasserim ebony trees,— 
the Circars, Ganjam, Cuttack, and Gumsur ; also the salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
m Assam, the Malay Peninsula, in Penang, Siam, yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Under the Bur- 
md eastwards through the Asiatic Archipelago to mese term yendaik, the wood of two different trees 
the Philippine Islands. True ebony is of so deep is sometimes seen,— one a species of ebony, and the 
a black, as to be used to personify blackness, other a leguminous tree, which, according to the 
But woods sold under this name have also red- descriptions of the Karens, is a species of dalbergia, 
dish, greenisli, or yellowish hues, and are distin- and the wood resembles the blackwood of Hindu- 
giiished in coimnerce as red, green, and yellow stan. There is an inferior kind of ebony often 
ebonies, though these are in much less esteem seen at Moulmein, from a species of Diospyros. 
than the ebonies which are jet black, free from A similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
veins, and close-grained. Mottled ebony is fur- iron-wood. The Burmese ebony, known as tai, is 
nished by some species of Exeoecaria, Nectandra, found in the direction of Shooay-Geen, but is 
and Jacaranda. The jet black kinds are employed very scarce. ‘ 


for ornamental furniture, cabinet and turnery 
work, for rulers, handies for doors, knives, piano- 


The ebony used in China is chiefly imported 
from the Straits, but Diospyros melanoxylon and 


forte keys, philosophical, musical, and surgical D. ebenus grow in the island of Hainan, Yung-peh- 
instrnments, mosaic work and inlaying, though ting in Yunnan and in Kwang-si. An inferior kind 
cheaper woods, dyed black, are frequently sub- of ebony, known as camagon in the commerce of 
stituted. It is much affected by the weather, on China, is supposed to be a product of the D. 
wMoh account it is seldom used ill the plank solid, tomentosa. West Indian ebony is furnished by 
It m mentioneid in Ezekitd xxvii. 15, but in the Brya ebenus? A, de C, a small tree of Jamaica, 
plural, when the men of Dedan are described as It takes a beautiful polish, and is used for making 


wMoh account it is seldom used ill the plank solid, tomentosa. West Indian ebony is furnished by 
It m mentioneid in Ezekitd xxvii. 15, but in the Brya ebenus? A, de C, a small tree of Jamaica, 
plural, when the men of Dedan are described as It takes a beautiful polish, and is used for making 
bringing horns of ivory and ebony. Herodotus walking-sticks, inlaying, etc. Bastard ebony of 
(hi. 97) mentions ebony as part of the presents the Brazils is the Jacaranda mimosifolia. Ebony 
brought in considerable quantities to the king of sells in England at £5 to £10 a ton. The exports 
Persia by the people of Ethiopia; and Dioscorides of it from India from 1874-75 to 1879-80 ranged 
describes two kinds, one Ethiopian, which was in value from Es. 3558 to Ks. 15,817. — Mat 
considered the better, and the other Indian, wdiich Med.,' Smith, Chin.; JDrs. Gibsoji, Wight, Mason, 
vras intermixed with whitish stripes and spotted. Tredgold, Holtzappfel, Faulkner, Crawfurd, 
Diospyros ebenuni, affords the most valuable TJiwaites, Voigt; Captain Dance; Mr. Rohde; 
ebony of Ceylon ; but other allied Indian species, Eng. Cijc. ; F. v. Mueller. 

as D. melanoxylon, afford excellent cabinet wood. ECBATANA lay near the Zagros mountains. 
D. quaesita of Ceylon affords the beautiful cala- It was also called Achmetha, and was the chief 
mander wood. Other Indian species, however, | city of Media. According to Herodotus, Ecbatana 


yield ebony, characterized by its extremely dark was built near the close of the 8th century B.C., 
colour and hardness, the heart-wood (duramen) by Dejoces, the founder, or (as other authors 
of the tree ; the sap-wood (alburnum) being white say) the restorer of the Median monarchy. But, 
and not durable. according to Diodorus Siculus, orientals not only 

The ebonies of the Mauritius, Ceylon, and the described it as the capital of the first Median 
south and east of Asia are equal to those of any monarchy founded by Arbaces, but also as exist- 
cy&er mrt of the world. The ebony in the south ing prior to the era of Semiramis. That queen in 
of the reninsula of India is cMefly obtained from her royal progress arrived at Ecbatana, a city 
OdOTg and Oanara, from various species of Dios- situated in a plain, and there built a magnificent 
fjtm, and is of a superior description, being palace. Alexander deposited in it the treasures 
pffectly black in colour. Smaller pieces are taken from Persepolis and Pasargada, and one of 
ten Cuddapah, Salem, Nuggur, etc., the last acts of his life was a visit to Ecbatana, 
butteeB no steady demand, though for orna- Williams (Essays, p. 9) affirms that the ancient 
menw csbtaet work it h peculiariy fine-veined. Ecbatana is the modem Isfahan, the capital of Irak 
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ECHALAT. 


EDEN. 
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Ajami. But Sir William Jones and the chief French 
orientalists place Ecbatana at Tauris ; and Galius, 
who has been followed by D’Anville and later 
geographers, at Hamadan. ^ledia for the most 
partis high and cold; such are the mountains to 
the east of Ecbatana, the mountains near Rhagse 
and the Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana 
'and Armenia. It is usually now thought to be 
the modern Hamadan.*—' Williams^ Essays, pp. 
2-67 ; Strabo, xi. 13. 

; ECHALAT, Khassta, is the Nerlum piscidium, 
Roxb., the Wrightia piscidia, G. Don, Its bark 
yields a useful fibre. Steeped in water, the fishes 
die. — Voiqt. 

ECHENEIS NAUCRATES, the Indian suck- 
, ing fish. E. remora, Linn,, the remora or sucking 
fish, is usually found attached to the shark. They 
are 6 to 12 inches long. Macgillivray says (pp. 
237-8) that E. remora caused much annoyance to 
the fishermen by carrying baits off hooks, and 
appeared always on the alert, darting out in a 
body of 20 or more from under the ship’s bottom 
\ when any offal was thrown overboard. 

ECHINOCARPUS DASYCARPUS. Bentli, 
A timber tree of Darjiling hills. 

ECHINOPS ECHINATUS. Boxb, Oont- 
ka-tara, Hind. Camel thistle. Very common in 
Rajwara ; camels consume it readily. Baid to be 
also a native of Mysore. Dr. Hoffmeister says 
I this plant occurs among the flora of the villages 

t from the Errengkhal pass to Shipkie in Chinese 

Tartary. — Roxb, 

i ECHITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing plants 
of the natural order Apocynacese. Dangerous 
\ lactescent plants, of no known use. 

I ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, one of the 
I Boraginacese. E. simplex is the bugloss. 

I ECITON, a genus of ants. E. rufonigrum, 

I worker, length about ll-24ths of an inch ; is very 

i- common in the Karnatic ; makes its nests in boles 

I of trees, old palings, bamboo rafters, and such 

like. It does not care for sweets, is never seen 
on flowers, but devours dead animal matter. It 
stings very severely. E. nigrum, worker, length 
9-24ths of an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably 

I '' common in parts of the Karnatic ; same habits as 

the last. Females winged. E. rufipes, worker, 
length ll-48ths of an inch. E. minutum, worker, 
about l-6th of an inch long, is found in the 
Karnatic and in Malabar on trees. — Jcrdon. 


point vary ; but usually the Iraku or black, and 
Keathu or red, snakes, two giants with snake 
heads who seized the ambrosia, are mentioned. 
Another myth relates that Rahu, once a chief of 
the Asuras, who, from having obtained some of the 
ambrosia, now dwells immortal in the sky, but from 
time to time darts out on the sun or moon and 
seizes them. These myths are connected with the 
myth of the vaishnava Hindus about the churning 
of the milk-sea ocean* When the Deva and the 
Asura, with Mount Mandara as a churning rod 
propped on the god Vishnu as the tortoise Kurma, 
and using the serpent Sesha as a twirling thong, 
produced the Chauda - ratna, fourteen precious 
products called gems. Of these fourteen products 
was one of which Rahu by stealth obtained a 
portion, and became immortal. Another product 
was the poison, or medicine, which the god Siva, 
to protect mankind, drank up. On the occurrence 
of an eclipse, modern Hindus, to escape from the 
poison, everywhere bathe themselves. On the 
morning of the eclipse of the sun in 1868, the 
Lucknow train conveyed into Cawnpnr no less 
than 27,000 passengers to bathe in the Ganges. 
The learned amongst the Hindus are perfectly 
acquainted with the causes of eclipses. See Ketu ; 
Rahu. 

EOLYPTA EREGTA, Bhangra, dodak, nigand, 
bamaro ; juice used to dye hair black, also used in 
elephantiasis. — Powell, i p. 359. 

EDAGAI, Edagai Kula, also Edangai, meaning 
the Left-hand race, or seekers, is, amongst the Tamil 
and Teling people near Madras, a social classifi- 
cation of certain traders and artisans, who in the 
early part of the 19th oentury assumed an im- 
portance demanding the care of the police. The 
sections are nine in number, viz. : — 

1. Panchala, comprising five subdivisions, viz. Kam- 

maranti, or blacksmith ; Badage. or carpenter ; 
Kansagar, or brazier or coppersmith ; Kallurtiga, 
or mason ; Akasale, or goldsmith. 

2. Berisethi, traders. 

3. Devangada, weavers. 

4. Ganigar, oil-makers. 

5. GoUur, accountants of treasuries. 

6. 7. Paliwau and Palawan ? two tiibes of cultivators^ 

perhaps for Palligavanu, a villager, a peasant. 

8. Bedar, an aboriginal race of Mysore and Central 

Dekhan, 

9. Madiga, a worker in leather, a tanner, a shoemaker. 

The last is generally most active in contests with 
the Bight-hand castes. 


I 


Ecclissi, . 
Grahana, 


. . Ir. 
Sansk. 


ECLIPSE. 

Munkasif ; Munkliasif, Ae. 

Finsteriiiss, .... Gee. 

Girhan, .... Hind. 

Of Sun— Nay-kyat-hgying ; of Moon— La-kyat hgying. 

Celestial observations were made at Babylon 
B.C. 2234. The Chinese wrote of 36 eclipses, of 
which two are uncertain, but of the others there is 
no doubt, according to the missionary Gaubil, 
and the first mentioned by them was observed b.c. 
2155. Varaha-miliira, a Hindu astronomer of the 
6th century a.d., correctly described eclipses of 
the moon and of the sun. He says, * In an eclipse of 
the moon, she enters the shadow of the earth ; in 
a solar eclipse she obscures the sun by her shadows. 
Hence the commencement of a lunar eclipse does 
not take place from the west side, nor that of a 
solar eclipse from the east.^ But at the present 
day, amongst ordinary Hindus, an eclipse is still con- 
sidered to be caused by a snake’s endeavouring to 
eat up the luminary. The Hindu myths on this 
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EDDANGALLI or Yeddangali. Maleal. A 
dry grain measure in use in Malabar, cylindrical in 
form, 2| inches high) inches in diameter, or 85 
cubic inches. It ought to contain 57,600 grains 
of kalama nella, a kind of rice. 

EDEN, a Hebrew word signifying pleasure or 
delight, and which was made the name of several 
places remarkably fruitful in their soil. The first 
is that province which the prophet Amos seems to 
notice (i. 5), when he divides Syria into three 
parts, viz. Damascus, the plain of Aven, and the 
house of Eden, called Goelo-Syiia, or the hollow 
Syria, because the mountains of Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus enclose it on both sides, and make it to 
resemble a valley. A second place wherein several 
learned men have sought for the comitry of Eden 
of the Scriptures is Armenia, between the sources 
of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the 
Phasis, which they suppose to be the four rivers 
specified by Moses (Genesis ii. 10, etc). A third 
place which some have fixed on as the country of 



STielters in cool^ and ten^ bis 


EDEN. 

i' 1 lu rti-ild-pi not far from the banks of the 

Fnchrates a country rctnaTkable for its extreme 

^r^litv f Joel ii 3). Chaldsean tradition located 
t and to ^ored toe in the city of Eridhu ^hose 
Sof ^tosponds mth the modem town of 
kata Babylon has also been so named , also 
S^on wiS its Adam’s footmark, peak, and 
brikae’ The Eden mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvm 

23 )^ 3 ' a great w®“f«=“\^®®®’u®i.®^Kwents 
some to be the modem Aden,_but 
Tin siffns of ancient grandeur. Eden is also sup 
wTto have been in High Asia between the 
common sources of the Jihun and other |and 
rivers where there was abundance of the tocus 
Indica or burr-toe, sacred to the first lord, Aiuath 

Milton 

uses this toe to describe w^n andjve 

But such as at this day, to Xndi^s known, 

In Malabar or Bekban, spreads ber arms. 
Branching so broad and long, that 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a 
High orerarch^dj and^«homg 


Tbey'gatbered, broad as Amassoiuan large.’ 
—Raiasthan, I 28 ; RoUnson's Navels, in 837. 

EDEX. Sir Astley Eden, a Bengd civil ser- 
vant who rose to the high offices of Chief Oom- 
missioner of British Burma, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India. When the ryots of 
several districts in 1860 revolted against the 
hereditary cultivation of indigo, because it had 
never repaid them, he was the first to point out that 
every tenant-proprietor in Bengal was the virtual 
owner of the soil, aud ought to he allowed to sow 
it with rice, or, under contract, to cultivate inmgo 
or any other crop; but that this supposed freedom 
of contract had been overridden for two or three 
generations by the influence and power ot the 
planters, backed by the wealth of mercantile 
houses. It remained for the Indigo Commission, 
for Sir J. P. Grant, the Lieut.-Govemor, and for 
Sir Charles W ood,then Secretary of State, to refuse 
assent to all projects for compelling ryots to sow 
indigo under any law making a breach of contract a 
criminal offence, and to cancel a temporary enact- 
ment passed with this object. As Lieut.-Governor, 
the education in Bengal, the jails, the roads and rml- 
roads, the finances, all received his care. He 
displayed some of the best characteristics of a 
paternal administiator, while slowly and surely 
Mucating the people to do something for them- 
selves. 

EDENTATA, an order of mammals, so named 
because some l]^ve no teeth, and otbem none in 
the front of the jaw’-s. They are divided into two 
groups, the Tardigrada or sloths, peculiar to 
America, and the Eifodienta or borrowers, com- 
prising the armadilloes of S. America, Cape, and 
New and Old World ant-eaters. Of these, the 
pangolins, of the family Manididse, of the genus 
^mis, occur in British India, China, Burma, Malay 
Beninsula, and Java. See Manis. 

. EDISA, now called Orfa, was the Ur of the 
' OMtdees*; whence Abraham removed to Haran. 
It is a diy on the Euphrates, where Christian, 
Jewish, and B^ddMstr^'^ 0 t».,,W^ <iiscussed. 


EDICTS. 

Here Ephraem Syrus taught, and Syriac traiisla- 
tions were made of the Greek and Christian works, 
which have preserved to ns the original. Max 
Muller, See Orfa; Sarug; Semitic Kaces. 

EDGEWORTHIABUXIFOLIA. me. Yields 
an edible fruit in Kabul, unknown in England, 

It is the Eeptonia buxifolia, A. de C, E. chry- 
santlia grows in great abundance in China. E. 
Gardner!, is a beautiful shrub with globes 

of waxy, cowslip - coloured, deliciously - scented 
lowers. This plant is allied to daphne, from the 
bark of which the Nepal paper is manufactured, 
and is similarly utilised. E. papyrifera, Mitsa, 
Jaf. ; its bark is made into one of the papers of 
Japan.— Fooircr, Him, Journ, I 20b y Sir 

Eeed^ p. 43. ' ■ ^ ,, 

EDIBLE BIRD NESTS are made by the Collo- 
calia brevirostris, McClelland ^ C. nidifica, Gray. 
The nests are found in the caverns of the limeston e 
cliffs in the Peninsulas of India, and are well 
known in the commerce of the Archipelago. In 
Java they are sold at from £500 to £583 per pikul 
of 1334 lbs. avoird. See Birds’ Nests. 

EDIBLE SEA-WEED, Plocaria Candida. 

Kyouk puen, . . Bubm. j Agar-agar, . . IVIalay. 

A sea-weed abundant on the Tenasserim coast, 
and valuable for its nutritious and medicinal pro- 
perties. It was brought to notice by Dr. O’Shaugli- 
nessy as the edible moss_ of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and referred by him to the genus Fucus. 
The fructifications, however, being in small 
tubercles, the Rev. Mr. Mason considered it as a 
species of Agardhs genus, Sphoerococcus, which 
now constitutes a member of the genus Plocaria. 
It is an allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides), first described as Fucus amy- 
laceus by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Plocaria lichen- 
oides of Mr. Mason ; also with a species found on 
the coast of Devonshire in England, PL compressa, 
with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean, P. 
helminthochorton, also with the Agar-agar, PL 
tenax, but differs from the Irish moss or Chondrus 
crispus. It is not of the same natural family as 
the Iceland moss, which is a lichen, the Cetraria 
islaiidica. The Tenasserim moss is said to be 
superior to all others, as it is wholly free from the 
bitter principle which renders other fuci so 
objectionable. 100 parts contain— sulphate and 
muriate of soda, 6*5 ; sulphate and phosphate of 
lime, 1*0; iron, a trace, 1*4?; vegetable jelly, 
54*5 ; true starch, 15*0 ; wax, a trace, 0*5? ; lig- 
neous fibre, 18*0. 

For use, steep it for a few hours in cold rain- 
water, next dry by the sun’s rays, and grind to a 
fine powder ; boil for 25 or 30 minutes ; while 
hot, pass through muslin or calico, strain and boil 
down till a drop placed on a cokl surface gela- 
tinizes sufficiently. With milk and sugar, and 
flavour with lemon- juice or sherry. 

EDICTS. Asoka, the first great Buddhist 
regal convert, carved many edicts on the rocks 
at Cuttack, in Gujerat, and on the banks of 
the Upper Indus, besides engraving them on 
pillars all over the country. From these we learn 
that Asoka’s first care after his conversion was to 
send missionaries to proclaim his new faith in the 
neighbouring lands. It does not seem, ho’wever, 
that they penetrated beyond Kabul or Balkh 
westward. The most interesting* record is that 
contained in the thirteenth edict of the rock-cut 
inscriptions, where lie mentions having formed 
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treaties or alliances with Ptolemy, Antiochus, 
Antigoiius, Magas, and Alexander, — not treaties 
of war or peace, but for the protection or aid of 
his co-religionists in the dominions of those kings. 
Owing to the imperfections of the stone and of 
the record, it is not easy to make out what is 
exactly intended ; but this much is certain, that 
about the year 258 B.c. Asoka did make arrange- 
ments for religious purposes with Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, Antiochus Tlieos, Antigonus Gonatus, 
with Magas of Gyrene, and Alexander, who could 
only be the king of Epirus and Macedonia, men- 
tioned by Justin in the same passage in which he 
relates the death of Magas. 

EDOM. The patriarch of the Edomites was 
Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea, from j 
which they were driven by an earthquake. They 
were a warlike, unsettled race of Arabs, whose 
property was in their cattle, their waggons, and 
what their waggons could carry. They did not 
cultivate the soil, nor had they any respect for a 
landmark. The Nabataeans were at an earlier 
time the tribe called Edomites. But they lost 
tliab name when they carried it to the southern 
portion of Judea, when called Idum£ea ; for when 
the Jews regained Idumaea, they called these 
Edomites of the desert Nebaoth or Nabataeans. 
The Nabataeans professed neutrality between 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, the two contending 
powers ; but the mild temper of Ptolemy had so 
far gained their friendship, that the haughty 
Antigonus, though he did not refuse their pledges 
of peace, secretly made up his mind to conquer 
them. Petra, the city of the Nabataeans, is in a 
narrow valley between steep overhanging rocks. 
Not more than two horsemen can ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it is 
entered from the east, while the other entrance 
from the west is down a hill-side too steep for a 
loaded camel. Their temples and huts were 
cut out of the live rock, and hence the city was by 
the J ews named Selah, the rock, and by the Greeks 
named Petra, from which last the country was 
sometimes called Arabia Petrsea. The existence of 
rock- cut viharas or monasteries at Petra, in the 
dominions of Antiochus, and of similar excavations 
at Oyi*ene, go far to confirm and elucidate this ; i 
for, though travellers have hitherto called every 
excavation a tomb, there can be no doubt that 
many of those at Petra and Gyrene and else- 
where were the abodes of living ascetics, and not 
burial-places. — Bunsen's Egypt^ pp. iii. 314-431; 
Sharpe'' s Egypt ^ i. pp. 250-51. 

EDRISI, a Nubian geographer who visited the 
court of Sid Rai Jye Singh, the ruler of Anhalwara 
Puttmi, A.D. 1094 to 1145. Edrisi states that Jye 
Singh was then a Buddhist. Edrisi lived a.d. 1099- 
1186. He mentions porcelain, and the fine cotton 
fabrics of Coromandel, the pepper and cardamoms 
of Malabar, the camphor of Sumatra, nutmegs, 
the lemons of Mansura (near the old course of 
the Indus, N.E. of Hyderabad), on the Mekran 
(Indus), the asafoetida of Afghanistan, and 
cubebs, as an import of Aden. He names the 
Konkans as the country of Saj, i.e. of the sag or 
teak tree, Marsden says that Edrisi is improperly 
called the Nubian geographer, that he dedicated 
his work to Roger, king of Sicily, in the middle of 
the 12th century, and that he describes the island 
of Al-Rami ; but the particulars so nearly corre- 
spond with those given by the Arabian traveller, 


as to show that the one account was borrowed 
from the other, — Marsden's Sumatra, p. 4. 
EDUCATION. 

Erziehung, . . , Ger. I Eilucacion, .... Sp. 
Educazione, , . . It. | Terbiyat, .... Turk. 

Education in the village schools of India is usually 
conducted in the verandah of a house, or in the 
open air. Schools for children are frequently 
held under trees in Bengal, and children who are 
beginning to learn, write the letters of the 
alphabet in the dust. This is the old oriental 
custom, and is alluded to in John viii. 6, when 
Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground. A general mode in India of teaching 
writing, is to write with a pencil of soapstone on 
a wooden board, or on thick pasteboard stained 
black. The writing board in Sind, called a 
furahi, is a thin board made of hard fine-grained 
wood, stained red, black, green, or yellow. The 
ink contains no mineral substance, and is there- 
fore easily washed off, the board being smeared 
with a thin layer of clay and water. When the 
pupil has become somewhat skilful in the manage- 
ment of his pen, he lays aside the board, and uses 
a papier-mache material called daftari. It is made 
of several sheets of writing paper pasted together, 
smeared with a composition of verdigris, and 
glossed with a molmo, which is a polishing instru- 
ment made of steel, so that it may be washed 
when dirty (Burton’s Scinde, p. 396), In the 
Peninsula of India, the ground, the writing-board, 
and the pasteboard are written upon, in the schools, 
but the ordinary material is the olay or dried 
palm-leaf, which is written on with an iron style. 
The education of the Brahmans of India iu the 
vernacular of their district, has usually been con- 
ducted along with a knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Since the middle of the 19tli century, many of 
them have acquired a knowledge of English. The 
lower caste Hindus have restricted their acquire- 
ments to the vernacular languages of their district. 
Numbers of them know English ; very few 
know Sanskrit. The Mahomedans throughout 

India learn Arabic, Persian, and a small number 
know English. The Lubbai Mahomedan has 

the Koran in the Tamil tongue. Some of the 
Tamil women have been learned, one was an 
authoress, and many of their girls are now being 
sent to school. On the 29th July 1859, the 
Bethune School for Native Girls was founded at 
Calcutta. The English East India Company 
resolved to introduce a national system of educa- 
tion in a despatch from the Board of Control 
19th July, No. 49 of 1854. The most important 
feature in the despatch was the measure of grants- 
in-aid. It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might.hereafter be established, provided they 
were found efficient, pecuniary aid to an amount 
in each case not exceeding the sums arising from 
local sources, subject to conditions that in no way 
interfered with the perfectly free . action of the 
managers of such schools, and only requiring that 
they should be submitted to Government inspec- 
tion, with a view to ensure the secular instruction 
therein furnished being of a satisfactory character. 
It in fact threw open the Aold of Indian education 
to any one who chose to cultivate it, offering on 
the part of the Government to bear half the 
expense. The missionaries, with few exceptions, 
received the proffered aid, submitting without a 
dissentient yoice to the conditions imposed. 


EDOM. 


EDUCATION. 


EEDGAH. 


EDWARDES, Sib HERBERT. 


Up to that year, 1864, during tiie rule m India 
of the English East India Company, only small 
and local efforts had been made by the state to 
educate the people, and even these had languished. 
The college of Fort William, established during 
the Marquis Wellesley's administration, was again 
abolished in 1853. Butin 1881, Calcutta, Madra^ 
and itobay cities each had a university, with 
professors, and granting degrees in arts, medi- 
cine, law, and civil engineering. In the ten years 
187:2 to 1881, there had been 56,847 candidates 
for matriculation, of whom 21,182 had passed. 

In 1881 there were 79,958 institutions for 
youths, and 2590 for girls, with , 2,195,614 
scholars, of whom 120,365 were females. ^ At the 
B.A, examination at Calcutta University in 1883, 
for the first time in the history of that body, two 
young Bengali ladies appeared as candidates, and 
were declared to have passed. The two girl 
graduates are named Chandramukhi Bose and 
Kadambini l^se. They were educated at the 
Bethime School in this city. The receipts in 
1881 were Rs. 1,65,91,016, and expenditure Rs. 
1,75,95,323. In 1882, during the Earl of Ripon’s 
administration, Dr. W. W. Hunter was placed at 
h^ of a commission to investigate the posi- 
tion of the Indian Government towards the people, 
ki connection with the questions of high education 
and primary education. 

During Hindu and Mahomedan supremacy, 
except in a few rare places, the education of their 
subjects was left to the benevolent efforts of 
learnt men, who taught gratuitously such pupils 
as sought instruction ; and this practice is con- 
tinued to the present time. Since the arrival from 
Europe of Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, Italians, 
French, and British, their Christian missionaries 
of all sects have striven to spread education 
amongst the people, and there are Christian 
sehook and colleges in which the English lan- 
guage is the medium of instruction, which com 
pete su(X5essfully with the institutions established 
by the Indian Government. 

Education in China is very general, and is 
largely encouraged by the state, but few women 
are educated. Children at six yearn of age are 
sent to school. The successful competitors for the 
literary degrees of M.A., B.A., and others are 
congratulated. Papers bearing Chinese characters 
are greatly venerated. See Han-lin. 

EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT, K.G.B., K.O.S.L, 
bom January 1820, died 1868, an officer of the 
Bengal army. He served under Sir Hugh Gough 
at ^braon and Moodkee ; served under Sir Henry 
Lawrence in the Panjab in 1848 and 1849. He 
subjugated the valley of Bunnu in 1848 ; and in 
May 1848 he defeated Mulraj, aided in the settle- 
ment of Kashmir and establishing the authority 
of Gulab Singh, and aided in the rescue of the 
British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt and 
rebellion of 1857-58-59, he served in the Panjab 
along with Sir John (Lord) Lawrence, Generals 
Micholson, Cotton, and Chamberlain. His views 
extended to ruling India as. a Christian country, 
and his purse and pen were ever ready to aid in 
extending Ohrisiianity. ^The Indian Council de- 
1 creed a monument to his memory. 

IDWARDSIA HYDASPIGA, E. maderas- 
mtana, and 1. mollis are shrubs of the natural order 
f ab^m It is doubtful whether these be different 
^cies. Tbe towers of E. mollis are pretty, and is 
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supposed to be the second kind of arghawan (see 
Bauhinia variegata) mentioned by Baber (or his 
translator) as growing at Baber's tomb at Kabul. 
It grows ill the Panjab and on the Suliman range, 
up to 8000 feet. Bun, Rolien, and Malan are the 
Pushtu names for E. hydaspica. — Dr. J . L. Stexccirt. 

ED YE, JOHN, wrote on the Native Vessels of 
India, Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel coasts, 
Lond. ; also on the Timber Trees of Ceylon and 
Malabar, As. Trans, i. 1-15; and a Descrip- 
tion of Seaports on the Malabar Coast, ibid, 
ii. 324. By a residence of five years in India, as 
His Majesty's master shipwright in Ceylon, he 
had singular opportunities of becoming perfectly- 
informed on the subjects of which he treats in his 
memoirs. He describes in a clear and concise 
manner the various vessels of the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Ceylon. He was afterwards employed 
in the department of the surveyor of the navy. 
— /. R. As. Soc.y No. i. of 1834, pp. 1 to 14.^ 

EED. Arab. There are five eed or religious 
festivals held annually by Mahomedans. The two 
principal are the Ramzan or Eed-ul-Fitr, and the 
Bakr-eed, which are farz and sunnud, i.e. com- 
manded both by God and Mahomed to be observed. 
The other three are, Maharram, Akhri-char-sham- 
bah, and Shab-i-Burat, and are only sunnud, or 
commanded by Mahomed. The Eed-ul-Fitr, or 
Ramzan-ki-Eed, is held on the first day of the 
tenth month, Shawal, on ^yhich Mahomedans put 
on new clothes, make congratulatory visits, and 
make charitable offerings, fitr or sadka. All of 
them move in procession to the Eedgah, where the 
khutbah is read. The Eed-ul-Fitr means the 
festival of breaking the fast, and follows the Lent 
of the Ramzan. The Bakr-eed is also called 
Eed-i-az’ha or Eed-ul-Kurban, the festival of sacri- 
fices, and is held on the tenth day of the month 
Zil-haj. 

EEDEE are holiday presents, given in Maho- 
medan schools at the several festivals by masters, 
who receive a small gift from each, scholar in 
return, at the festivjds of the Kurban, Shab-i- 
Burat, and Ramzan. They are sometimes a verse 
relating to the eed (or feast), written on coloured 
or illuminated paper. The custom is followed in 
Hindu schools at the festivals of the Holi, Basant 
panchami, Dewali, and others. 

EEDGAH, a place of festival or of prayer ; a 
building raised by Mahomedans of India, generally 
without the walls of a town, often amidst gardens. 
It is erected on a platform or a pediment three or 
four feet above the level of the ground, and on an 
eminence, consisting of a straight wall with two 
or more minarets, and having in the centre, on a 
level with the ground, three steps, which forms the 
mimbur (or pulpit), from which the khutbah (or 
sermon) is read on particular occasions, or on 
particular feast days, such as those of Bakr-eed 
and Ramzan-ki-Eed, which occupies from an hour 
and a half to two hours. It is said that Mahomed, 
in addressing the congregation, stood on the 
uppermost step ; Abu Bakr, his successor, on the 
second ; Omar, on the third or lowest ; but Osman, 
observing that at this rate we might descend to 
the bowels of the earth, fixed upon the middle 
as the one from which to deliver the sermon ; 
since then it has continued so. This building is 
merely intended as a signal post for people to 
assemble at, to hear the Idiutbah read. A bamboo 
or any other post might answer the same purpose, 



EEITA-AKU. 


but a brick building is usually preferred, as being strict Hindu will touch anything so unholy, on any 
more durable, and affording individuals an oppor- possible pretext. With Mahomedans they are 
tunity of handing down their names to posterity, largely eaten, usually in the form of omelet. The 
by being at the expense of erecting them. It is Europeans in the East Indies adhere to the customs 
by no means a sacred edifice. — Herld, of their race. Eggs are used in worship by the 

EEITA-AKU. Tel. The leaf of Elate sylves- women of the Kaciiari, and in divinations by the 
tris; Eeita khallu, the toddy • Eeita pandu, the Khassyarace. Fowls’ eggs are largely consumed by 


fruit, 

EEK, also Eekh. 


Hind . Saccharum violaceum. 


the Chinese couriers or postmen, who take them 
nearly raw ; in China they are seldom boiled and 


bugar-cane, a sugar-cane field. Eek’hraj, also eaten as in Europe. 

Ook’hraj, is the day on which sugar-cane is planted, Hatching of fowls’ eggs and eggs of fishes is 
and which, ill Horthern India, is performed with largely practised by several nations. Ducks’ eggs 
some rural ceremonies . — Elliot areartificially hatched in China in large quantities, 

EELE-GYWOT-SHA, a bast of Arakan ; strips particularly in Chiisaa at Fa tee, and P’oee-tai- 
five to six feet in length, composed of several shuee and Ham- tong near Canton. 


layers, of which one side is smooth and compact, 
and the layers on the other side thin hut cancellar ; 
all having a considerable degree of toughness. 

, EES A or Isa. Arab. Jesus. Eesa-ul-Masiha, 
J esus the Christ, Hazrat-Eesa, the Lord J esus. 


In Chusan, every spring, thousands of ducks’ eggs 
are hatched by artificial heat. The establishment 
is situated in the valley on the north side of the 
city of Ting-hae. The hatching house is a kind of 
long shed, with mud walls, and thickly thatched 


EES A -KH AIL, an Afghan clan whose country with straw. Along the ends and down one side 


extends to within 30 miles of the province of Debra I of the building are a number of round straw 
Ismail Khan. It is a strong and mountainous baskets, well plastered with mud, to prevent them 
strip of land. The mountains of the Eesa khail from taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
and Khnssur rise so abruptly from the Indus, that there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms the 


but for the access to this country on other sides, 
it might make successful resistance . — East India 
Papers, Cabool and Afghanistan, 1859, p, 22. 

EESAWIYAH or Isawiyah, a sect of Mahome- 
dans in H. Africa, who take their name as disciples 
of Sidx Mahomed-ibn-Isa, a Maghrabi. They are 


bottom of the basket 5 upon this the fire acts, — a 
small fireplace being below each basket. Upon 
the top of the basket there is a straw cover, which 
fits closely, and which is kept shut whilst the 
process is going on. In the centre of the shed are 
a number of large shelves placed one above another, 


known to Europeans as the dancing darveshes, of upon which the eggs are laid at a certain stage of 


whom there are a number in Cairo, almost all of 
them Maghrabi Arabs of Horthern Africa,. Ma- 
homed-ibn-Isa was a native of Moqinay in Morocco, 
His followers at Kairwan are guilty of fanatical 
self- torturing. A writer in the Times of 18th 
November 1881, describes a circle of musicians in 


the process. When the eggs are brought, they 
are put into the basket, the fire is lighted below 
them, and a uniform heat kept up, ranging from 
95° to 102 ° ; but they regulate the heat by their 
own feelings, and it will therefore vary consider- 
ably. In four or five days after the eggs have 


the centre of a room, playing a slow monotonous been subject to this temperature, they are taken 
tune on earthenware drums and tambourines, carefully out, one by one, to a door, in which a 
gradually increasing in cadence until most of the number of holes have been bored, nearly the size 
devotees commenced to bow their heads and shout of the eggs j they are then held against these holes, 
a refrain, swaying to and fro in time to the music, and the Chinamen look through them, and are able 
Suddenly one after another threw off their clothes to tell whether they are good or not. If good, 
and shouted discordantly. A Tunisian soldier they are taken back, and replaced in their former 
slashed his stomach with a sword; a second forced quarters ; if bad, they are of course excluded. In 
a long iron prong against his side, which another nine or ten days after this, that is, about fourteen 
drove in with a mallet; and others pierced their days from the commencemenfc, the eggs are taken 


cheeks with iron skewers and their shoulders with 
daggers. One crunched glass ; a sheep was killed, 
and tom and eaten raw and bleeding. 

EESHWA. Sansk. From Eesh, to be grand, 
hence Eeshwara, the glorious; Eeshwari, femi- 
nine of Eeshwara. 


from the baskets, and spread out on the shelves. 
Here no fire heat is appHed, but they are covered 
over with cotton and a kind of blanket, under 
which they remain about fourteen days more, 
when the young ducks burst their shells, and the 
shed teems with life. These shelves are large, and 


EGERTON, Mr., a Bengal civil servant, who capable of holding many thousands of eggs; and 
wrote an account of his journey through Spiti, when the hatching takes place, the sight is not a 
London 1864. In 1877 he was appointed to be little curious. The natives who rear the young 
Lieut. - Governor of the Paiijab, was created in ducks in the surrounding country know exactly 
1875 a O.S.I., and in 1878 a O.LE. the day when they will be ready for removal, and 

in two days after the shell is burst the whole of 
^ . tt the little creatures are sold, and conveyed to their 

Matte, Tetti, Gadda, Can. Ovum, Lat. , , ,, 

Ki-lwan, . . . . Chin. Hiievo, . . . . . Sp. In the East, during the hot summer months, some 

Ki-tsze, Ki-tan,’ ! „ ’ Matta,’ Tam. of the pond fish sestivate in the mud, where they 

CEufs, . .... .Ee. Gadda, Tel. await the advent of the succeeding year’s rains. As 

Befeim, .... Heb. ffimurta, .... Turk. monsoon bursts,, the ground becomes 

Hind. saturated, and fish are perceived dispersing in all 

Eggs as food articles are in varied estimation in directions. In a very few days fry are also dis- 
the East Indies. Hindus have a religious objection covered in every HtHe piece of water, while the 


Baiza, Baida, . 

. Arab, I Uovo, . . , 

. . Ir. 

Matte, Tetti, Gadda, Can. Ovum, , . . 

. . Lat. 

Ki-lwan, . . . 

. Chin. Hiievo, . . 

. : . Sp. 

Ki-tsze, Ki"tan, 

„ Matta, . . . 

. . Tam. 

CEufs, .... 

. . Ee. Gadda, . . . 

. . Tel. 

Betzim, . . . 

. Heb. ffimurta, . . 

. . Tuek. 

Unda, . . . . 

. Hind. 



Eggs as food articles are in varied estimation in directions. In a very few days fry are also dis- 
the East Indies. Hindus have a religious objection covered in every HtHe piece of water, while the 
to eggs. Their sacred books class both fowls and * time which elapses between the commencement of 
eggs in the category of unclean things, and no • the rains and the appearance of the little fish does 
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EGG-SHELL CHINA. 


EGYPT. 


not seem to be sufficient if tbej have to be de- 
posited by the mother, fertilized by the father, 
and ha,tched out in the usual course.^ It seems 
probable that the eggs may have been in the mud, 
■which retarded their hatching in the same manner 
as ice acts. i 

Salt is obtained by the Government of India . 
from the Sambhur salt lake in Kajputana, which | 
overflows during the rains, and when the waters 
subside, a deep incrustation of salt is deposited 
on its shores for several miles around. In 
the water of the lake is a peculiar form of 
crustaceti, said to be Artemia salina. These are 
about half an inch in length, are provided with 
numerous feet, while between the body and tail 
there exists a small sac full of eggs. These vary 
in colour from a pale fawn to a brilliant crimson ; 
and as the brine approaches saturation they die 
off, but before dying they deposit their eggs, 
which are carried by the water to the edge of the 
lake, where immense layers, upwards of an inch in 
thickness, are found. These layers of eggs are 
subjected to the intense heat of the hot season, 
and are Initched at the commencement of the 
annual rains. — F, Day. 

EGG-SHELL CHINA, a manufacture in Japan, 
in the provinces of Fozen and Setsuma. 

EGRET, the common name of several species of 
the Cultirostres tribe and family Ardeidm of 
birds, — Herodias alba, H. egrettoides, H, garzetta, 
Demi-egrettaasha, Buphus coromandus, and others. 
In Australia, what, in India, are called white 
paddy-birds, and in Britain are the much-prized 
egrets, have come to be denominated cranes ; and 
the real crane of that country is known as the 
native companion. See Birds. 

EGYPT, in the highway from Europe to the 
East, is ruled by the Khedive, a hereditary viceroy 
under the emperor of Turkey. The Egyptian 
dominions are equal in extent to Russia in Europe 5 
its population, 5^ millions. But Egypt proper, 
the Balad-ul-Misr (the Misraim of the Bible), 
though 550 miles in length, is, as distinguished 
from the surrounding deserts, the narrowest 
country in the world. The area of its cultivable 
tract, which has remained unaltered since the 
remotest antiquity, is about 11,342 square miles, 
the Delta measuring about 6350 square miles ; 
and the Egyptian valley of the Mle and the 
Tagum, 4992 square miles. The Nubian portion 
of the valley of the Nile, 930 miles in length, does 
not exceed 1050 square miles of cultivable area. 
Lower and Upper Egypt are arranged into seven 
provinces (Mudiriyeh), the Fayum forming a 
division by itself. The seaports on the Red Sea 
are under a Governor-General, Khartum and the 
Soudan have sometimes had one or two separate 
Govemors-General, and Gordon Pasha for a few 
years ruled in the Soudan. The total amount 
of land under cultivation, roughly speaking, is 
5,000,000 feddans, the feddan being equal to 
three-quarters of an acre. Of these, 1,000,000, 
or one-fifth, belong to the Khedive ; one-tenth, 
or 500,000 feddans, are held by other large 
landed proprietors; while the remaining seven- 
tenths are in the hands of the fellaheen, -—these 
latter being subjected to taxation varying in 
amount from thirty to seventy shillings per 
fe<^n, Egypt has been much resorted to by 
Asiatics and Europeans from the most ancient 
times, but it is only since the middle of the 19th 


century that its more ancient history has been 
traced. The skulls of the mummies prove that 
Egypt has been peopled with a variety of tribes ; 
and physiologists have divided them into three 
classes,— the Egyptian proper, whose skull is 
shaped like the heads of the ancient Theban 
statues and the modern Nubians ; second., a race 
of men more like the Europeans, and these mum- 
mies become more common as we approach the 
Delta ; tUnl, isan Arab race, and is like the heads 
of the labourers in the pictures. 

Egyptian chronology now runs back to B.c. 5004 
according to Mariette, and to B.C. 3892 according 
to Lepsius; and the earliest monuments which 
belong to the close of the third dynasty are there- 
fore more than 6000 years old by one calculation, 
and more than 5000 by the other. The ancient 
Egyptians excelled in making glass, linen, and in 
dyeing, and they had a knowledge of metallurgy. 
In the 19th century a.d., Count de Lesseps suc- 
cessfully completed a canal from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean. 

Three times during the 19th century the British 
have invaded Egypt, but since Oambyses, son of 
Cyrus, king of the Medes, led his hordes of 
Persians and Phoenicians against the last of the 
Pharaohs, and reduced Mm to the position of a 
Persian satrap, Egypt has been subject to alien 
races. The first invasion of which we have exact 
details, and the most successful with the least 
materials, was that of Amru, general of the Khalif 
Omar, 639 a.d., which won Egypt from the Greek 
empire for the Mahomedans. Amru entered 
Egypt from Syria in the month of December with 
4000 men. The reduction of Pelusium fortress, 
close to the present Port Said, took him a month. 
He then marched straight upon Memphis, but 
was kept for seven months before Babylon, near 
the modern Cairo, notwithstanding that the 
nation rose in his favour, detesting its Greek 
rulers. But when, at length, in August, partly 
through treachery, Babylon surrendered, the 
country was practically won. The Greeks, though 
defeated in a pitched battle, after twenty days’ 
fighting, made good their retreat to Alexandria. 
Alexandria held out for fourteen months, and 
only in December 641 the garrison finally 
abandoned Egypt to the Mahomedans. Many 
efforts for its recovery were made by Christians, 
the most strenuous and most disastrous being that 
under Louis ix. in 1250. He arrived at Damietta 
on 5th June with 700 knights, out of 2000 with, 
whom he had started from Cyprus, representing 
probably a force of some 7000 men. The next 
day he defeated the Saracens, and took possession 
of the town. Here he wasted his time till tixe 
6th of December, when he advanced to Mansurah, 
where he stayed two months more. On the 6th 
of February he attacked the enemy, now strongly 
reinforced, was hopelessly defeated, and taken 
prisoner with his whole army, being only ran- 
somed by the surrender of Alexandria, and the 
total evacuation of Egypt. 

Napoleon Bonaparte reached Alexandria with 
some 30,000 men on the 1st of July 1798. Next 
day he was in possession of the town. On the 
13th he fought a bloody battle at Ramauieh with 
the Mameluks. On the 21st he became master 
of the country by the total defeat of Murad Bey, 
with 6000 horsemen and 20,000 foot, in the battle 
of the Pyramids. On the 23d he entered Cairo. 



EGYPT. EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. 


Wlien Nelson arrived on 1st August at Alexandria, ^ such as the Public Debt Dei^arfcinent, Domains, 
notwithstanding Ms total destruction of the French Daira, Sanieh, and international courts, and also 
fleet in Aboukir Bay, he could not shake the the State Administrations properly so called, 
position of Napoleon, now firmly planted in The latter employ 970 foreigners. Altogether, 
possession of the country. A year afterwards, 3,114,241 piastres per month, equal to £373,704 
notwithstanding his loss at Acre, on the 11th of a year, were spent in salaries to foreign officials, 
July, Napoleon totally defeated the Turks at or £264,000 a year, if the Domains, Dairas, and 
Aboukir. Repeated British bombardments of international courts are excluded. 

Alexandria had no effect, and on the 2d of March The population of Egypt proper is 5,250,000, 
1801i Abercromby, with 17,000 men, cast anchor or about 463 to the square mile. The total popu- 
in Aboukir Bay. On the 8th he effected a landing, lation under the sway of the Khedive is between 
t and on the 21st he won the battle of Alexandria 16 and 17 millions. 

! against 27,000 French, and lost Ms own life. AcZMeen (peasants) form the bulk of the popu- 

i Rosetta was taken, but the British troops hesitated lation of Egypt proper. They are Mahoraedans. 

to advance for two months. At length, in May, Obpfe amount to about 300,000. They are 
when some paltry reinforcements had arrived, mostly dwellers in towns. They profess Christianity, 
they moved onwards, and again defeated the Turks in Egypt form an aristocracy. They 
enemy, and took Ramanieh on the 7th, and Cairo number barely 100,000 souls, and are supposed to 
capitulated on the 20th. be diminishing. 

Meanwhile General Baird had started from Bom- In 1881-2, Egypt sent to India merchandise 
bay in the end of December 1800, but only arrived to the value of Rs. 4,81,964, and took Rs. 

at Kossir, on the coast of Upper Egypt, on the 1,68,42,831 of Indian produce. The E. coast of 

8th of June. In nine days, with a force of 6400 Africa sent to the value of Rs. 30,51,623, and 

British and native troops, he traversed 140 miles received Rs. 23,54,896 of Indian produce, and 

of desert to the Nile, and reached Cairo on 10th Rs. 22,95,396 of re-exported foreign goods. 

August with hardly any loss. The united force EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes given to 
then marched down on Alexandria, and on 31st the bean fruits of Nelumbiiim speciosum, WillcL^ 
August Menou capitulated, and the whole French from the notion that they were the beans which 
army evacuated Egypt. the disciples of Pythagoras were forbidden to eat. 

The next British expedition to Egypt was in EHRAM or Ihram, ApwyB., meaning any sacred 
1807. The Tm'ks had declared war, and in March or holy thing or place. It is applied in Egypt to 

a force of 5000 1 men was despatched under the peculiar dress worn by pilgrims during the 

I General Fraser to Egypt. They arrived off performance of the required ceremonies in Mecca, 

I Alexandria on the 15th, landed on the 18th, and and until the completion of the pilgrimage. It 

I took it on the 21st. On the 22d a fruitless consists of two pieces of cotton or linen or woollen 

r attempt with a small force was made on Rosetta, cloth without seam or^ ornament, one of which is 

Next month, General Stewart besieged Rosetta wrapped round the loins, and the other thrown 

for thirteen days, and on 22d April he fought his over the shoulders. The instep and heel of each 
way back to Alexandria, with a loss of 1000 out foot and the head must be bare ; but umbrellas 
i of 2500. On 22d September Alexandria was are now used by many of the pilgrims. 

surrendered to the Turks, and Egypt evacuated. EHRETIA, a genus of shrubs of the natural 
As on this occasion the Mameluks and the country order Boraginaceae. E. aspera and E. buxifolia, 
were in our favour, the failure can only be small trees of the south of India ; E. internodia, a 
attributed to the want of vigour in the attack. tree of the Mauritius ; E. laeyis and E. serrata, 

; In 1882 the British for the third time invaded trees all over India ; E. arenaria, is one of 

Egypt. Their army disembarked at Alexandria, the sand-binding plants of the Indian coasts ; E. 

and occupied the line of the Suez Canal, and a Wallichiana, E, f. et TJu, grows in the Darjiling 

contingent of British and Native Indian soldiers hills. The root of E. buxifolia (Kuruvingi vayr, 

from the armies of India embarked at Bombay for Tam., Pale ke jar, Hikb.) is given in decoction as 

Suez, and Ismailia and Alexandria were the head- an alterative in syphilitic cachexia, and its fruit 

quarters. The Egyptian army was checked by is eaten. Wight gives Ehretia aspera, cuneata, 

General Wolseley at Kassassin ; utterly defeated, laevis, ovalifolia, umbellata, viminea, Wightiana. 
on the 13th September 1882, at Tel-ul-Kabir ; EHRETIA ARENARIA, found between 

Cairo was occupied by the British and Indian 12° and 28° N. lat. ; binds together loose sand in 

I troops on the 14th, and Egypt won. The army a minor degree. It may be the same as Ehretia 

; and leading civilians had combined against the X) cuneata? Wight, Icon, iv. t. 1385, which 

• Khedive, because all posts of value were being grows on sandbanks in the beds of all our rivers, 

given to foreigners. The numbers were — Ger- — Clecjhorn, See Sand-binding Plants, 
mans, 41, with salaries amounting (monthly) to EHRETIA ASPERA. Boxb. A small tree of 
£E1248; Americans, 8, £E508; Englishmen, 174, the Panjab plains, Siwalik Hills, and Salt Range. 

£E6768 ; other British subjects, 94, £E1208 ; In times of dearth, its bark is said to be ground, 

Austrians, 101, £E2369 ; Belgians, 12, £E352 ; mixed with flour, and eaten. Its wood is valued 

Dane, 1, £E96 ; Spaniards, 12, £E252 ; French, for its hardness.— L, Stewart 
326, £E9812; Greeks, 115, £E1469 ; Dutch, 9, EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. i2. Cordiaretusa, TW 
£E340 ; Italians, 848, £E6011 ; Norwegians, 2, Heeu-tambala, . Singh. Pitta-pisinika, . , Tel. 
£E106; Roumanians, 3, £E34 ; Russians, 5, £E341; Kuru-vingi, . . . Tam. Tella-juvi, , , . „ 

Swede, 1, £E96; Swiss, 14, £E210; European Visser-pallam maram, „ Eapana-buvi? . . ,, 

policemen, 59, £E368 ; — total, 1325 persons, with A shrub of the Peninsula of India, and abundant 
monthly salaries amounting in the aggregate to in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon. Fruit eaten 
£E31,588. This list comprises both the adminis- by the poor ; some part of the plant taken inter- 
trations wMch exist in virtue of special conventions, nally in a cachectic state of the body. — Thw, 
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EHEETIA LiBVIS. 


BHEETIA LiEVIS. E. Beurrerial»Tis,G.jDon. day of the moon’s increase or decrease. It is 

Pecbpulimera, OiECASS. | Beregada Tm. one of the Hindu fast days, or Bart. 

Pal-dantam God., Tbl. 1 Eka-dasi vrata, fasting on the 11th lunation. 

A nretty large tree, common in the drier parts EKALBIE. Hind. Datisous cannabinus. Its 
of Ceylon, and in the Peninsula of India; is a root i) a dyestuff ; also Yerbascum thapsus. 
native of the Circar mountains; grows in Hiii- EEAMKA or Bkamra Kanana, a forest in 


EKAMKA or Ekamra Kanana, a forest in Orissa 


dustan in the Dehra Boon, Kamaon, Kheeree (Utkala), which was the favourite resort of Siva, 
nass and in Bengal. It furnishes a hard, valuable and became the great seat of his worship, at the 
Lai wood, which in the Circars is used by the city of Bhuvaneswara 


hill people for many purposes ; might be used m 
turnery.— AiV/ie; Thw.; Chghorn; Beddme. 
EHEETIA OYALIFOLIA. IF. J. 

Gunclun, » . . Mahb, | Naraga maram, , . Tam. 


EKLINGA, a celebrated Saiva temple in the 
defiles of the Yindhya. The most antique temples 
are to be seen in such spots, within the dark 
gorge of the mountain, or on its rugged summit, 


In the Coimbatore district, a common but in the depths of the forest, and at the sources of 
generally small tree, and found about towns on streams, where sites of seclusion, beauty, and 
the Borahav side, never in forests. The wood is sublimity alternately exalt the mind s devotion, 
said to he of no account.— TFtpftf ; Gibson. In these regions the image of creative power 

EHEETIA SBEEATA. lioxb. appear to have been the earhest, and at one time 

E pyrifolia, D. Don. ! Nulshima, . . . Nar. the sole object of adoration, whose symbols, the 
Kaia aja, , . , . Benu. 1 Funra, . . . Pushtu, serj^nt- wreathed phallus (hngam) and its coni- 
A srr4ll tree growing in Bengal, Chittagong, panion the bull, were held sacred even by the 
the Khassya monntains, Nepal, Bhutan, Kamaon, children of the forest. In these silent retreats 
and the Belira Boon. It furnishes a tough, light Mahadeva long continued to rule triumphant, 
wood easily worked and durable, made into sword The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of the 

handles Roxh. narrow defiles leading to the capital, is an immense 

EILAK. Turk. Tlie term given by the pastoral structure, though more sumptuous than elegant, 
‘ Daurani to their summer residence, --Kishlak, also It is built entirely of white marble, most elabo- 
Turki, being that of their winter station. rately carved and embellished. The brazen bull, 

EIMLEE, a subdivision of the Tuga tribe placed under his own dome, facing the sanctuary 
dwellinc^ in Husunpur, Dhuhari, Dhaka, and of the phallus, is nearly of the natural size, in a 
OoiharC in the zillah of Muradabad ; many of recumbent posture. It is cast (hollow), of good 
th4e are Mahoraedans.— Mm/. shape, highly polished and without flaw, except 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Burm. Lord of the Eastern where the hammer of the Mahomedan had opened 


House ; the distinctive appellation of the declared a passage in the hollow flank in search of treasure, 
heir to the Burmese throne. Amongst the many temples where the brazen calf 


heir to the Burmese throne. Amongst the many temples where the brazen call 

EIN WIN. Burm. A tree of Moulmein, used forms part of the establishment of Bal-Oesar, there 
for ah ordinal purposes of building,— Ca/. Cat is one sacred to Nanda alone, at Naen, in the 
1-JIN or Ee-gin of Malacca, a grain from, valley. This lordly bull has his shrine attended 
seemingly, one of the Leguminosse. In 100 parts, as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis, nor 
—moisture, 12*60; nitrogenous matter, 2fi‘06; will Eklinga yield to his brother Serapis. The 
starchy matter, 59*40 ; fatty or oily matter, 0*89 ; changes of position of the Apis at Naen are received 
mmeral constituents (ash), 4‘05, as indications of the fruitfulness of the seasons, 


IJOO or Eju, also Gomuti, a strong black though it is not apparent how such are contrived, 
horsehsir-looking fibre obtained from the Arenga The physiological worship of the god Siva, with 
saeeharifera tree. This fibre is much esteemed his emblem the lingam, priapus, or phallus, and 
for maldng rope, especially cables, for which his vahan, the bull Nandi or Basava, seems to 
purpose it is peculiarly adapted, from not being have entered India on its western border. But it 
liable to injury if stowed away below when wet is now very general, and Nandi, in stone or iu 
with salt water. brass, is to be seen everywhere ; perhaps half a 

JEK. Hinu., Purs. One. It enters into many million of them are in India, generally couching, 
compound words, as Eka, Sansk., chief. Ek- looking to the lingam. 
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atasha, also Ek-hara, in distillation, the spirit EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers of Tan- 
onca passed over. YTien re-distilled it is called Do- jore. He was the son of Shah-ji (a.d. 1644), a 
atasha or Do-bara, double-distilled ; Sih-atasha, or subahdar of the Karnatic under Aurangzeb, who 


thrice distilled. 


gave Tanjore to Ekoji as a jaghir. The last of 


Ekachdiatra, also Gli^hatrapati, a vaulted hori- the Tanjore rulers died in 1856, and the country 
zontal umbrella, always reserved exclusively for was annexed to British territory. 


royalty. It is the source of the word Satrap. 

Ek-fardi, also Ek-fasli, land yielding one crop 
annually. 


EKSHA MALL, a Nepal ruler, who in a.i>. 
1600 divided Patan, Khatmandu, Banepa, and 
Bhatgaon between his daughter and his three 


Ekhartha, a one - wheel well. A domala or sons. His full name was Jaya Eksha Mall, also 


dohartha well has two wheels. 

Ekha or Yakha, a slight carriage drawn by one 
horse. 

Eksuti, coarse, thin, single-thread cotton cloth. 


written Jye-Kush Mull. 

EL, the Arah-Egyptian pronunciation of the 
article Al, answering to ‘ the.* 

EL. Heb. The strong. Many Jewish names 


Bka-chakra, the modem Arrah. ThePandavas are compounded with this name of God, as 


dwelt in it for a short time during their exile. Daniel, Ezekiel, Gamaliel, Uriel, Eliun, the 
Efea^nta or Eka-danahtra, from Eka, one, highest. Several nations, in addition to the 
and Daaata, a tooth, a name of the Hindu god Hebrews, used this name, in one or other mode, 
Ganeah. . , as relating to the Supreme Being. El, also 

Eka^dashi, literally one and ten, the 11th named Kronos of the Egyptianis, according 
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ELiEAGNACEJ3. 


ELASOOAEPAOE^. 


to the doctrine of Byblus, was the son of of Aublet, are probably all identical with the 
heaven and earth. He conspired against his Maba or oil-palm, of the xifrican coast. 


father Onranos. El is the root of Elohiin. Bethel 
of Genesis xxviii. 19 is a compound word, — 
Baith-El, the house of El, meaning God’s house. 
El of the Greeks (Yl in Hebrew and Phoenician), 
Le, God, the strong; whence comes Elohim, 
literally, the gods, and the Grseco - Phoenician 
Baefcylia, or sacred stones supposed to have fallen 
down from heaven, perhaps aerolites, which were 


ELiBOCARPACEiE of Lindley, an order of 
plants comprising species of Elseocarpus, Ganitrus, 
and Monocera. Dr. Roxburgh describes E. aris- 
tatus, fruticosus, ganitrus, lancemfolia, lucides, 
robustus, rugosus, serratus, and tuberculatus ; and 
E. cuneatus occurs in Malabar, Quilon, and Ceylon. 
In Japan are E. japonicus and photinirefolius. E. 
amsenus, Thio,^ a very beautiful tree, is common in 


honoured and held sacred on account of the divine the central provinces of Ceylon up to 4000^ feet, 
power supposed to be inherent in them. Jacob, as and is also cultivated in gardens. E. ferrugineus, 


he rose from his dream, exclaiming (ver. 17), 


Wight^ the Monocera ferruginea, Wiglit^ leones^ 


holy is this place : this is none other but the house tab. 225, is a good-sized tree, very common on 
of God (Baith-El). . . . And Jacob . . . took the the Neilgherries, Animaliays, and Pulneys, at the 
stone that he had made his pillow, and set it up higher elevations. The margins of the leaves are 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and always eonnivent, rendering the leaves quite boat- 
called the name of the place Beth-el.’ — Bunsen^ iv. shaped. The timber is used for building purposes. 
242^3. See Bmtjlia ; Bait. Wight %ures the ovary as four-celled; but in 

ELiEAGHACE.^, oleasters, a small natural several flowers that Colonel Beddome (iissected it 
order of plants, consisting of trees or shrubs whose is three-celled. E. lancemfolius, Roxb,^ is a tree of 
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leaves are either opposite or alternate. Several 
species of the genus Elmagnus occur in the south 
and east of Asia. Thunberg enumerates eight in 
Japan. E.parviflorus,J?oyfe, valuable as ahedge plant, 


the Darjiling Hills. E. venustus, Bedd. , a fine large 
tree, only observed in the Muti Kulivayal, South 
Travancore, at 4500 feet elevation ; in flower in 
August. It is truly beautiful when covered with 


grows from the Himalaya to China. E. hortensis its snow-white large flowers, which it i^roduces in 
and E. orientalis bear a brown fruit about the size great abundance. E. ^ robustus grows on the 
of an olive, which is brought to market in Persia Khassya Hills. E. longifolius, HZ., is of Java and 
under the name of Einzeyed; in quality it is like Burma. E.^ Indicus, A., and E. lucidus, i?., are 


a jujube. The red drupes of E. conferta, the large 
olive-shaped ones of E. arborea, and the pale 
orange-coloured ones of E. triflora, are eaten in India. 
The ripe berries of E. angustifolius are eaten in 
Kashmir, as also are those of E. dulcis, E. hortensis, 
and E. orientalis. E. Moorcroftii has ornamental 
flowers. The wood of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo ; and the honey 
gathered by bees from the sweet flowers of E. 
orientalis is much esteemed. E. latifolia, Linn.^ 


trees of Chittagong. E. montanus is a middle- 
sized tree of Ceylon. In Burma are several species, 
undetermined, which the Burmese name Tau-man- 
gyee, Than-lwen, and Wa-hso-ben. 

Elseocarpus ganitrus, Roxh, 

Ganitrus sphssricus, Goertn, 

Utrasum bead tree, Exo. I Eudra-kai, . . , Tast. 
Eudraksha, . . Sansk. j Eudra-challu, . . Tel. 

A tree of Java. The seeds, about the size of 
marbles, are worn as necklaces by Brahmans and 


is very common in Ceylon up to 5000 feet. It is ascetics ; they are commonly called Utrasum beads. 


very variable, and is the E. arborea, conferta, 
and parvifolia, Eoxhirgh^ and the ferruginea, 
Kologa, Thwaitesii, and Wallichiana of Schlegel. 
— Mueller ; Stewart; Roxb, • Wight; Hooker ; Thio\ 
ELxEAGNUS ORIEHTALIS, 

Sanjit, Sanjad, . . Pers. j Sanzilleh, . . Pushtu. 
Zinzid,. .... ,, 1 

Grows along the banks of watercourses in 
Afghanistan and Persia. The trees are remarkable 
for their silvery lepidote and aromatic foliage. 
The fruit is eaten fresh, or boiled wdtli rice, like 


Elgeocarpus hinau, the hinau of New Zealand, 
is a large timber tree. Its berry is edible, though 
taste harsh. 

Elaeocarpus lancecefolius, R. 

Ootradijke manke, DuKH. | XJtrasum ? . . . , Tam. 

A tree of the Kha^ya Hills, Assam, Moulmein, 
and Java. The seeds are very rough, and about 
the size of small nutmegs. Saiva Brahmans and 
Pundarums, religions devotees of the Saiva sect 
of Hindus, who live by alms, wear strings of them 
round their heads and necks, and form them into 


the apricot. It sells at Pesliawur several seers rosaries. This small tree is covered over with a 

nr. . ' A n . ,t , 


for a rupee. — MacGregor ; Powell 
ELiBIS GUINEENSIS is the oil-palm, or Maba 


profusion of white flowers. — Mason ; Am. ; Roxh. 
Elseocarpus oblongus, Gcertner, Kassow, Dukh., 


of the natives of Congo. It is common all along is a handsome tree of the Dekhan ; flowers 
the west coast of Africa, and might with advan- in May, petals beautifully fringed ; the foliage is 
tage be introduced into India. The fruits afford frequently tinged with red, giving an autumnal 
the important product palm-oil, of which upwards appearance to the tree. 

of 1,000,000 cwts. were imported in 1871. The oil Elseocarpus obovatus, Amslie^ E. coriaceus, 
is obtained by bruising the fleshy part of the fruit Hook. This tree grows at Newera Eilia and other 
(and not the kernel, as sometimes stated), and elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at an eleva- 
subjecting the bruised paste to boiling water in tion of from 6000 to 8000 feet. — Tliw. 


wooden mortars ; an oil of an orange-yellow colour 
separates, which concretes when cool to the con- 
sistence of butter, and has when fresh the smell 


Elseocarpus tuberculatus, Roxh. 

Monocera tuheroulata, 1 E. serrulatus, Roxh. 
W. Jo. 1 E. bilocularis, JEU>xh. 


of violets or of the root of Florentine iris, with a Eudrakai, Badrachai, Tam. i Eudraoha, Badracha, Tel. 


very slightly sweetish taste. The oil is used by th e 
Africans in cookery and for anointing the body. 


This truly magnificent tree is very common in 
! Ooorg, the AnimaUays, Malabar, and Travancore, 


In Europe it is chiefly employed in perfmnery and up to an elevation of about 4000 feet. Very 
medicine. The Elseis occidentalis of Swartz, the large trees of it may be seen about the foot of the 
thatch-tree of Brown’s Jamaica, and the Avoira Neilgheriies and Makurty Peak ; and the seeds 
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EL.EOCOCCA VERKIOIA. 

are worn as ornaments, also as rosaries by Vaisli- 
iiava Brahmans and by fakirs.— Mr. RoMe, MSS.; 
Rayk; Thw.; lUddell; Ward, p. 371; Beddome, 
Fi. Suh, part x. p. 113, 

EL^OCOCCA VEMIGIA. Ad. Jiiss. 

Vemicia montana, Lour, ! Dryanclra vemicia, Coir. 

A tree of Assam, Cochin-China, and China. Its 
nuts furnish some of the wood-oil or varnish-oil 
extensively used in China for paying boats, 
iunks,, and rough wood- work.— ; Smith. 

ELJIOCOCCA YERRUOOSA. Ad. Jim. 
Dryaridra cor<lata, Fkunb. | D. oleifera, Lam. 

The Ying-iszc-tung or Yu-tung of the Chinese, 
is a tree of China and Japan and the Mauritius ? 
It grows plentifully in the valley of the Yang-tze 
river. Its seeds or nuts furnish the wood-oil 
(tung-tsze-yu) of Chinese commerce. The fruits 
are very acrii — Ho(fg, p. 461 ; Sviiih. 

ELJIODENDRON, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Celastringe, growing in Ceylon, Berar, 
Garhwal, Darjiling Terai, and Burma. The 
woocl of E. Roxburghii weighs about 58 lbs. the 
cubic foot, 

ELdSODENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Hsoak and Jouk-bin, Burm. This is a very plenti- 
ful, strong, fine timber tree, found throughout the 
forests of the Tounghoo and Pegu districts, as 
well as about Rangoon. It is adapted for fancy 
work and cabiiietmaking. — Dr. ^LClelland. 

EL.EODENDRON PERSICUM, a tree of 
Burma. Its leaves form the principal ingredient 
in the hla-pet or pickled tea, — Imp. Gaz. 

ELiEODENDEON ROXBURGHII. W.aiidA. 

E. glaucum, Wall. 


Neerija dichotoma, Jioxh. 
Eh^eod. paniculatum, W. A, 
Tamrooj, . . CAN., Mahb. 
Merandu, Padriun, Panj. 
Jamoa, 


Irkuli, Tam. 

Karkava, .... „ 

Nirija, Neradi, . . Tel, 


This tree is not uncommon in the eastern part 
of the Siwalik tract E. of the Ravi. It is found 
in Garhwal, throughout the Madras Presidencies, 
Bombay, Bengal. It is very variable. In the dry 
Segur forests about the foot of the Xeilgherries, 
it is found of immense girth ; and in the moist 
forests of the Animallays, at 2000 feet elevation, 
it is a very large tree. Again, in the Coimbatore 
plains it is met with as only a shrub, with sharply 
serrated leaves, but differing in no other way. 
The wood is not very strong or stiff, but is tough, 
close, and even-grained, and the surface beauti- 
fully curled and flowered, and of a reddish-brown j 
colour, and suited for cabinet work ; it is used by 
the natives for the manufacture of combs, etc., 
and is suited for picture frames, etc. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs 60 to 65 pounds, and 46 
pounds when seasoned ; and its speciflc gravity is 
*736. The root and bark are used medicinally by 
the natives. — Dr. J. L. Stewart ; Drs. Wight and 
Gibson ; F. v. Mueller ; Beddome, FI. Sglv. 

EL AJAM. Ajam, in Arabic, literally means 
foreign ; but in the southern parts of Arabia, El 
Ajam is applied to the opposite parts of the coast 
of AMca. 

ELAKOLA or Yelakola, Maleal. A form of 
accounting in which words are used in place of 
figures ; each syllable has a numerical value, and 
the whole is read backwards. 

ELAM or Susiana was the country on. the east 
of the southern portion of the Tigris, south of the 
Luristau mountains, and was the cradle of ancient 
sovereignty. Berosus mentions a legend to the 
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effect that the first dawn of civilisation was there, 
and that the teachers of mankind came from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Susiana was knowm 
as Elam, and all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
dynastic arrow - headed inscriptions, hitherto 
deciphered, refer to Susiana as the cradle of 
sovereignty, where the ruins of great cities were 
discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The Elamites 
were a powerful nation in the early days of 
Abraham, before either the Assyrian or Babylonian 
governments rose into power. Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, held Canaan and Arabia Petrjea in sub- 
jection.— iii. 352. See Iran ; Lud. 

ELA-MAYL Tel. Its Sanskrit name is 
Sahakara, a fragrant kind of mango ; hence the 
name from Ela, cardamom, fragrant. 

ELAND, an antelope of Africa, the Oreas canna. 
In shape and general aspect it resembles a Gujerat 
ox, not unfreqnently attaining the height of 19 
hands at the withers, and weighing from 1500 to 
2000 pounds. It might be introduced into India. 
It breeds readily in confinement. 

ELANUS MELANOPTERUS, the black-winged 
falcon or elanet, is a pretty little hawk of Asia, 
Africa, and S.E. Europe. — Jerdon. 

ELAPHRUS DAYIDIANUS. Smith 

Ss-puh-siang, . . CHIN. | Chu ; T’o-luli, . . Chin. 

This is found in the eastern part of Manchuria, 
the S.W. of Koko-Nor, the district of Tarbagatai 
on the frontiers of Hi, and the northern parts of 
Sze-chuen province. The tail is used by the Taoist 
monks as a fan. 

ELAPIDHi], a family of venomous colubrine 
snakes. See Reptiles. 

EL ARAM, mentioned in the Koran as the 
Sail-ul-Aram, or Flood of ul-Aram, is the dam of 
Mareb, built by Queen Balkis above the city of 
Saba. It burst a.d. 120. See Mareb. 

ELARAMU. Tel. A root employed in drop- 
sical affections, supposed to be that of Ophioxylon 
serpentinum. 

E LATER. See Firefly; Fulgora; Insects. 

ELATER NOCTILUOUS, one of the lantern 
flies. There are over 70 species of Elater in 
tropical America. 

ELATERIUM, the Ku-kw'a-chili of the Chinese. 

ELATINACEiE. Lindley. The water pepper 
tribe of plants, comprising two species of Bergia. 

ELA-YANNIAR of Telingana, a caste of cloth 
merchants. 

EL-AYNEN, a towm of Nejid in Arabia, the 
birthplace of Mahomed-ibn-Abdul-lYahab. He 
founded the puritan Wahabi sect. He %Yas born 
A.D. 1691. See Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA, the companions of Mahomed, the 
Astuwauat-ul-Ashab, the column of companions, 
are buried at El-Bakia. — Burton's Mecca, iii. 396. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba-ul-Akram 
(a.d. 90 - 140), grandson of Shammn Yerash. 
Shammir, in an invasion of China, perished with 
his army in the deserts of Tibet. Tobba, to revenge 
his grandfather’s death, marched from Yemen, 
rebuilt Samarcand ; according to Thalaba, carried 
war into China, where he built El-Beit, in which 
he left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued 
a ^distinct people when Hamadun wrote in a.d. 
553. See Samarcand ; Shammir ; Yemen. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elburz, at the 
foot of the southern slopes of which the town of 
Teheran is situated. They extend from the plains 
of Kazvin on the \Yest, to the town of Demavend 
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on the east, forming the division between the 
low belt of country on the southern shores of the 
Caspian, and the high lands of the central province 
of Irak. They are a portion of the lofty chain 
which branches off from the Caucasus, and, after 
passing through Azerbijan, the north of Persia 
and Afghanistan, terminate in the range of the 
Himalaya. The line of these mountains, though 
occasionally broken in Persia, especially in 
Khorasan, where it is intersected by several 
extensive plains, may easily be traced throughout 
the whole of this vast tract of Asia, 400 miles, 
from long. 50° to 56° east. The Elburz, although 
of the enormous height of 18,526 feet above the 
sea, has not a very imposing appearance from the 
plain of Teheran, Kazbek is 1 6, 546 feet, but, with 
the exception of the huge cone of Demavend, no 
peak towers above its fellows, and from a distance 
the summit of the range seems to be nearly level. 
In summer the snow disappears almost entirely 
from the southern face, but on the northern side 
it remains in large quantities throughout the year. 
Like the generality of mountains in Persia, those 
of Elburz are but scantily clothed with vegetation, 
the plants growing on the slopes having a dry, 
blighted appearance, and, as usual, there is a total 
w^ant of trees of natural growth. They are, like 
many other parts of this extensive range, rich in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and orpi- 
ment being found in large quantities. Five rivers, 
besides smaller streams, take their rise in the 
Elburz, within 25 miles north of Teheran.— 
Chemey's Euphrates^ p. 4; MacGregor^ p. 134. 

EL-CHASAI or Elkesaites, called also Hugh- j 
tasilah, or washers, a sect founded in the 1st j 
century of the Christian era. 

ELCHEE. Pees. An ambassador. 

ELCHI, according to the maps Ilitsi, is the city 
known to older travellers as Khoten. 

EL-DOZ. After the death, in a.d. 1205, of 
Mahomed of Gour, his kingdom was divided 

amongst his generals, and Kabul and Kandahar in 
Afghanistan fell to his slave El-Doz. He was, 
however, soon dispossessed by a prince of lOiarasm, 
whose successor, Jalal-ud-Din, was compelled to 
yield to Chengiz Khan. 

ELECAMPANE ROOT. 

Ussul ur-rasun, . Arab. Bekh-i-zanjabil-i-shami, 
Inuleaulnee, . . . Fr. Pees. 

Alant-wurzel, . . Ger. 

Elecampane root has an aromatic and slightly 
fetid odour. Formerly prescribed in dyspepsia, 
pulmonary complaints, and palsy.— O’N/i, 

ELECTRICITY is evolved abundantly in tropi- 
cal Asia, at the begimming and close of the 
monsoon rains. The close of the S.W. monsoon 
is often attended with much electric disturbance. 
The N.W. storms at Calcutta are always attended 
with a great evolution of electricity. The art of 
sending information by means of electric currents 
passed along wires, was early perfected in India 
by Sir William O’Shaughnessy, and all British 
India is now in intercommunication, and in con- 
nection with Europe and America. Electric lights 
are often seen in the swamps of India, and in 
storms on the masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMENTS. In the philosophy of the Hindus, 
as stated in the Puranas, the elements enumerated 
are the same as given by Empedocles and Pytha- 
goras. The order of Empedocles was ether, fire, 
earth, water, air, Pythagoras arranged them 


into fire, air, water, earth, and ether. In* the 
Hindu Puranas are ether (akas), air (vayu), fire 
(tejas), water, and earth. The Chinese name 
them earth, water, fire, metal, and wood, each 
denoting five innate essences, and the nature of 
each essence is indicated by its corresponding form 
of matter. The Chinese consider that health or 
sickness depends on the proportions in which the 
five elements are present in the body. 

ELEMI, Lan-hiang, Chin., occurs in yellow 
transparent masses, which readily soften by the heat 
of the hand, and have a strong aromatic odour, 
and a hot, spicy taste. It is a gum-resin, and 
is said to be the concrete resinous exudation 
from one or more genera of plants, Amyris, 
Balsamodendron, Canarium, Elaphrium, and 
Idea. The Elaphrium elemiferum, Royle^ yields 
Mexican elemi. Canarium commune, Lam. (syno- 
nym of Canarium zephyrinum, Rumpli.)^ of the 
Spice Islands and Ceylon, also C. balsamiferum 
of Ceylon, are said to yield a resin which in 
odour and general appearance strongly resembles 
elemi. The resin called arbol-abrea at Manilla, 
which somewhat resembles elemi, is considered by 
I M. Baup to be the product of Canarium album, a 
Philippine tree. Brazilian or American elemi is 
from the Icica Icicariba, Marcq.., and the resin of 
Courina from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly 
produced from a Canarium in the forests of the 
Philippines, where it often assists in giving a 
cheerful blaze to the fire of the traveller. It is 
also exported from Manilla as a drug. This gum- 
resin forms an essential ingredient in many of the 
finest varnishes. — Watentom ; Faulkner ; ClegJi. 

ELEOOHARIS TUBEROSCS, or Scirpus tuber, 
osiis. A kind of arrowroot is prepared by the 
Chinese from its tubers. 

ELEPHANT. 

Hsen, . . . . . Btjem. i Hasthi, . Sansk. 

Olyphant, Dut., Scotch. Fiel, .... Scand. 


Elephas, . 
Hathi, 
Elephantes, 
Beram, . 
Fel, . . 
Pil; Gaja, 


SCAND. 

. Gr., Lat. Gallali, .... SiNGH. 
. . Hind. Elephante, . . . . Sp. 

. . . It. Ani, TAsr. 

. Malay. Yeni; Yemiga, . Tel. 

Ar.,Pers. Fil, Turk. 

. Pushtu, i ' . 


The source of the word elephant is doubtful. 
Sir J. E. Tennant supposes it to be the Hebrew 
Eleph, an ox, and Hindi, Indian. Pictet derives 
it from Airavata or Airavana, the elephant vahan 
of Indra, from Airavanta, son of the ocean. 
Burton says (Pilgrim, i. p. 275) it is from Pilu, in 
Sanskrit, or, as we now have it in Pushtu, Pil, in 
Persian Fel, which in Old Persian becomes Fil, 
and, with the Arabic article, El-fil, turned to 
Elephas in Greek. Lassen thinks it may be from 
the Arabic Al, and the Sanskrit Ilhadanta. The 
elephant is mentioned but two or three times in 
-ie Rig Yeda, by the name Mrigo-hasti, the beast 
with a hand, and in such a way as to show that 
he was still an object of wonder and terror. In the 
Atharvan he occurs also, only rarely, under the 
name Hastin (the mriga now left off), and is 
exalted as the mightiest and most magnificent of 
animals. Nothing appears there to show that he 
had been reduced to the service of man. In the 
Syrian armies, anciently, the elephant seems to 
have been much employed. Accordin g to the 
Apocrypha (1 Maccabees vi. 38, 37), Antiochus, 
when warring against Judas Maccabseus, had in 
his army elephants guided by Indian drivers, each 
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stated to have had on his backs strong wooden and long legs m coinpaxison to the size of ite 
toirer containing thirty-two fighting men. But body ; its paces high, and rather clumsy. The 
tois would amouht to atout 24 tons weight, quite cross between the Baimanah and the Mirgln is 
beyond what any elephant could easily carry. qualities of both. 

The African elephant is not now known to be The Mukna is a tuskless male of either variety, 
tamed bat there is no doubt that the Cartha- They are large and stoong annnals, having been 


2000 yeais old, there is a representation of with short grupoers. mose wwn tusas are usuany 

a captive untamed elephant being led off by males. _ , 

monkCTS. Elephants are gregarious, averaging m a herd 

Theelephantisthelargestofterrestrialmammals. about eight, although they frequently form 
Though the Sumatran hi been considered to bodies of fifty _ and even eighty m one troop, 
differ] there is, according to most authors, only Each herd consists of a very large proportion of 
one African and one Asiatic species. The Asiatic females, and they me constantly niet without a 
species, E. Indious, is found in Ceylon, in the single bull in their number. Baker bad seen 
southern and western parts of the Peninsula of some small herds exclusively of bulls, but 

India, in the forests at the foot of the Eastern this is very rare. The bull is much larger than 
Himalaya, in Neml, in the sal forests, Tiperah, the female, and is generally more savage. On 
Cbittagong, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and the each side of the elephant s temples is an apertoe 
larger islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There about the size of a pms head, whence in^the 
are differences ; the elephants of the same locality season of rut a secretion exudes, which is called 
even vary in form and character. They attain mada or dana. Whilst it flows the elephant is 
thdr Ml height when 18 or 24 years of age, and called matta, and at other times mrmada. The 
range from 7 feet to 10 feet in height, up to the odour of this fluid, frequently alluded to m Hmdu 
top of the shoulder. Twice round its forefoot poetry (see Wilson^s Meghaduta, i. p. 182), is 
gives nearly the exact height of an elephant, compared to that of the sweetest flowers, and is 
Elephants of Ceylon do not average above 8 feet supposed to deceive and attract the bees, 
in height, and never exceed 9 feet; yet Wolf says White elephants, either lepers or albinos, pos- 
he saw one taken near Jaffna which measured 12 sibly in both of these conditions, are occasionally 
feet 1 inch, of course to the arch of the back, found ; and the kings of Burma and Siam take, as 
The Ceylon elephants are not so large as those of one of their titles, the appellation of Lord of t^he 
other parts of India. Mr. Corse says the greatest White Elephant. ^ Indeed, the presence of a white 
height ever meiisured by him was 10 feet 6 inches, elephant in Siam is considered as a palladium for 


feet 1 inch, of course to the arch of the back, found ; and the kings of Burma and biam take, as 
The Ceylon elephants are not so large as those of one of their titles, the appellation of Lord of t^he 
other parts of India. Mr. Corse says the greatest White Elephant. ^ Indeed, the presence of a white 
height ever meiisured by him was 10 feet 6 inches, elephant in Siam is considered as a palladium for 
He mentions the case of an elephant belonging to the king’s life, and for the prosperity of the state, 
the Nawab of Dacca, which was said to be 14 feet Crawfurd saw six in the king’s stables. In 
high, The driver assured him that the beast was Enarea, in eastern Central Africa, a white elephant 
from 15 to 18 feet, yet when carefully measured is reverenced. When Jaya Chandra of Benares and 
it did not exceed 10 feet. The skeleton of an Kanouj was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud- 
elephant in the museum at St. Petersburg, which Din, iMahomed Ghori, in a.d. 1194, on the banks 
was sent to Peter the Great by the Shah of Persia, of the Jumna, between Chandwar and Etawa, a 
measures 16| feet in height, and probably this is white elephant was captured, which is related to 
tallest authentic instanoc on record. In Ceylon | have refused to make obeisance to the sultan, and 


an elephant is measured at the shoulder, and 9 
feet at this point is a very large animal. The 
African elephant is perhaps not inferior to that of 
Pegu. Major Denham, in his expedition into 
Central Africa, met witli some which he guessed 
to be 16 feet high; but one which ho saw killed, 
and wiiich he cliaracterized as ‘ an immense | 


had almost killed its rider who endeavoured to 
force the animal to comply. In the time of 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Himyar, advanced against 
Kenanah in Hijaz, to revenge the pollution of 
the Christian church at Sennaa, he was seated on 
an elephant named Mahmud, distinguished by its 


fellow,’ measured 12 feet 6 to the back. The | bulk and skin of pure white. 


fossil remains of an elephant discovered at Jubhiil- 
pur measured 15 feet to the shoulder. 


Elephants rarely breed in captivity. They are 
becoming scarce in S. India; and in 1868 the 


In India they are classed according to their Madras Government began to preseiwe female 


outer forms, viz. the Kumariah or princely, a elephants, 
strong-bodied animal ; the Mirghi or deer-hodied ; districts. 


They frequent hilly and mountainous 
They are met with in Ceylon at 


the Saiikariab, or mixed breed between the heights of 7000 and 8000 feet, and in the 
Kumariah and Mirghi; and the Mirghabali, ap- south of India at about 4000 and 5000 feet, 
preaching the Mirghi. The Dantela is the tusked In the Ceylon forests they come forth to feed 
elephant. ^ The Mukna has a head like that of the about 4 P.M., and they invariably retire to the 
female, with comparatively small straight tusks, thickest and most thorny jungle in the neighbour- 
The elephant with nicely curved tusks is called hood of their feeding place by 7 a-ai. In these 
the Palang (or bed) dant; and a one-tusked impenetrable haunts, says Baker (Eifle,pp. 10, 11), 
^ephant is the Ek-danti or Ganesh, after the they consider themselves secure from aggression. 


Hindu god of wisdom, who is represented with the The period of gestation with an elephant is sup- 
hmd of an elephant, and one tooth. posed to be twenty months or two years, and the 

The Kumanah is the most valuable, and is time occupied in attaining full growth is about 
smallness of its head, the stout- sixteen years. The whole period of life is sup- 
of its body, and swiftness of its pace, lifting posed to be a hundred years, but Baker would 
its foot no higher than is suffleient to olear inter- increase that period by fifty, 
venmg obstacles, The Mirghi has a large head, These great mammals have been trained to take 
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part in theatrical representations. At present the active ones ridden by the T’liaroo. These two 
elephant is usually employed for the transport of elephants, each having three keepers upon their 
large tents and other articles of equipment, backs, dash into the herd. Their appearance, 
beyond the power, or of size inconvenient to be accompanied by the powerful nauseous odour 
carried by camels or bullocks. Its load for steady emitted by must elephants, creates an immediate 
work varies from about 15 to 20 cwt,, exclusive panic among the wild ones, and soon paralyzes 
of the pad or pack saddle. With this it travels at their efforts of resistance. The active little 
the rate of 3 miles an hour from 16 to 20 miles T’haroo now slide down from their steeds, and, 
per diem ; but it can perform and bear longer under cover of one of the must elephants, who 
marches for some time without injury. On an pushes himself forcibly against the wild one 
emergency, a riding elephant can travel at the selected from the herd, they in a most dexterous 
rate of 5 miles an hour, and will go about 40 miles and daring manner slip the moosack on to each 
inaday; but for a continuance its performance will of the hind legs, which performance occupies 
not much exceed that of the baggage elephant, about three minutes. The noosed elephant is then 
In India there are elephant batteries of heavy allowed to depart, and he goes off evidently 
artillery needed for sieges, and the nobles of delighted ; but as the noose becomes contracted 
the Dekhan Hyderabad use them largely for riding, at every stride, he finds Ms intended flight 
The Agagir swordsmen of the Hamram Arabs brought to a close at a distance of sixty or 
hamstring the Abyssinian elephants with swords, seventy yards. After operating upon about fifty 
The Abyssinians still eat the flesh and that of wild elephants in a similar manner, the T’haroo 
hippopotami, as described by Strabo (lib. xvi. permit the remainder of the herd to abscond, and 
p. 772, and Diod. Sic. lib. p. 161). employ themselves in fastening the noosed ele- 

In India, at the present day, the herds driven phants to separate trees, where they are detained 
into the kraal or kheddah are sometimes very from two to three weeks under the careful charge 
numerous. In January and February 18 — ? Mr. of the takers. If any of the captured show 
Sanderson captured 106 in the comparatively symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
small forest tract near Dacca ; and immediately punished most severely by two of the large tame 
afterwards, 23 more near the Garo Hills ; and in elephants, who belabour them unmercifully with 
1874 (1st July) he captured 53 of a herd in their trunks. Two such thrashings effectually 
Mysore. cure the most insubordinate, and at the ex|)iration 

The Ceylon elephants are found in all the iincul- of six weeks the once free and independent 
tivated parts of the island, but their favourite denizen of the forest has a keeper on his back, 
haunts are near to the farms, to which they prove and becomes as quiet as if he had been in a state 
so destructive, that the colonial government paid of subjection all his life. The full-grown female 
7s. 6d for every tail of the animal which was elephantsof Nepal seldom exceed 7| feet in height, 
brought to the authoiities. Mr. Talbot paid £200 but the males of forty years old, at which age they 
during one year for tails, which would give 600 are considered to be full grown, average from 9 
as the number of elephants destroyed. One officer to 11 feet. 

actually killed, during his residence on the island, Elephants are captured iu Siam by loosing 
no less than 600 of these gigantic animals. They female elephants in the forests at certain seasons, 
are ordinarily shot with a rifle. The sportsman when the wild males return with them, and are 
approaches his game in front, so that he may aim captured. 

at eitlier of the only two vital parts upon which In Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, Cachar,^ and 
a rifle ball will have any effect, one being directly Assam, the capture of herds is effected by driving 
in the forehead, through which the brain is pene- them into a kraal or kheddah. In Travancore, 
trated, and the other behind the ear. the state and private persons have about a 

The catcliing and taming of elephants furnish a thousand pits as elephant traps. The pits are 
large source of revenue to the Nepal government. 8 feet square,^ rounded off towards the bottom, 
The T’haroo elephant catchers, having marked from which, with the aid of tamed elephants, the 
down a wild herd of 300 or 400 elephants, about animal is raised and tamed. The tamed elephant 
200 T’haroo collect together, mounted upon ele- is guided by the ankiis (Ankasa, Sansk. ; Arpe, 
phants, and accompanied by two large ‘ taking ele- Creek ; Cuspis, Latin ; Hen doo, Singh.), a goad 
phants,^ highly fed, and thereby kept always must and guiding rod, in shape resembling a small boat- 
(sensual). The herd of wild elephants having been hook. It is figured in the medals of Caracalla of 
started, they get away trumpeting and whistling the identical form in use at the present day iu 
into the thickest part of the forest, hotly pursued India. 

by the mounted T’haroo, each of whom is pro- In August 1880, Mr. Sanderson delivered before 
vided with three or more nooses, called the the Ticeroy at Simla, a lecture on the elephant, 
moosack, which is made of very strong raw hide, Out of many hundreds which Mr. Sanderson had 
well soaked in oil, and so ingeniously contrived, measured in the south of India and Bengal, he had 
that when once attached to the elephant, the only found one male of 9 feet 10 inches vertical 
hind legs are gradually drawn together at every height at the shoulder, though the raja of Nahun 
step it takes, until it is brought to a complete had a tusker which measures 10 feet 5J inches, 
stand-still. The chase continues frequently for Few female elephants attain 8 feet at the shoulder, 
20 miles at full speed, until in fact the wild herd A dead elephant, one that has died a natural death, 
becomes blown, and is brought to a stand. The is so, rarely if ever seen, as to have given rise to 
danger then commences, from the wild ones the belief among some wild tribes, that wild 
dashing at their pursuers, in their turn causing elephants never die j whilst others believe that 
the most intense excitement during half an hour, there is a place unseen by human eye, to which 
until the arrival of the two must elephants, whose they retire to end their ^ days. Mr. Sanderson 
bulk prevents their keeping up with the more had never seen the remains of an elephant that 
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hail died a natural death, and had never _ met | } 
anv one among the jungle tribes or professional i 
hunters X had. The Singhalese have a supr- i 
Itition that on feeling the approach of I , 

tlie elet'hant retires to a solitary valley, and there t 

himself to death. There is a similar belief ^ 

^''^Ekphants are expert srrimraerB, though ftey < 
cannot jump a trench 8 feet -wide. Large numbeis 
of them are annually sent across the ; 

the Ganges between Dacca and Bariackpur, ai 
are sometimes six consecutive houre without . 
touching the bottom. Mr. Sanderson had seen an . 

elephant swim a river 300 yards wide with his 
hind legs tied together. Tliey are sometimes 

cirowii©^ , . 

At that lecture Mr. Sanderson gave the opinion 
that there is no diminution in the numbers now 
obtainable in Bengal ; and that in Southern India 
elephants are annually appeanng in places where 
tJicy had never been heard of before. But the 
diminution of the forests, the increase of popula- 
tion, the destruction of the weaker by the stronger 
males, the captures of such great number, the 
deaths during the capture,^ and the cessation of 
brewing amongst the captives, cannot but greatiy 
diminish the numbers of the free elephants. Out 
of the 53 driven into the kheddalim Mysore on 
the 1st July 1874, no fewer than — ? died before i 

they could be tamed, wr o t 

Oaring the three years previous to Mr. bander- 
son’s lecture, 503 elephants had been captured 
by the Dacca kheddah establishment in a tract of 
countrv 40 miles long by 20 broad, in the Garo 
Hills, whilst not less than 1000 were met during 
his hunting operations. Baber states tiiat in ms 
time elephants abounded about Calpi, and in 
Karrah and Manikpur ; and Akbar fell in with a 
herd near Colhras, in the east of Malwa. 

Under Mr. Sanderson’s arrangements, when 
an elephant chases the takers, they betake them- 
selves to the shelter of tree trunks, bamboo 
clumps, or long grass, and it is astonishing to see 
how they frequently escape uninjured. He had 
known many cases of men standing agamst a 
tree, or Lkling in tufts of long grass, within a 
couple of yards of elephants that were pausing in 
iiidecisioD, without being discovered, though the 
elephants were evidently aware of their close 
proximity, as they kicked up the ground in anger, 
and then made off. In such cases the slightest 
movement would have led to the hunters being 
instantly trampled to death. Men are frequently 
killed, but they are almost always young hands 
who are learning. He saw one such make a 
narrow escape. He ran from an elephant and 
climbed a tree ; the elephant butted the trunk, 
and the man fell down, but his pursuer was so 
astonished at the sight, that she fled at once. 
Sometimes drives are conducted by torchlight, 
and these seldom fail, owing to the elephant’s 
fear of fire. The scenes on these occasions are 
exciting beyond description. 

The African elephant is usually less in size than 
the Asiatic species. The head is rounded, the 
fmnt is convex instead of concave, the ears are 
much larger, and the general physiognomy is 
, quite different from that of . the Indian elephant, 
i The tusks of the adult males of this species are 
very krge, and of great value. They are imported 
into England in, great quantities from different 
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partKS of the African continent, in the unexplored 
inteiior of which this huge animal is stiU met with 
in great abundance. 

Tlie elephant has, besides the tusks, only grinders, 
twenty to twenty-three on each side of the jaw. 
The milk grinders, four in number, one in each 
side of either jaw, are completed soon after birth, 
and are said to cut in about eight or ten days. 
The tusks may be 8 or 10 feet long, or only as 
many inches. They may weigh 325 lbs. the pair, 
or they may not reach as many ounces. In rare 
instances a considerable portion of the tusk is 
found to have been injured by a musket ball,^ the 
iron or leaden bullet being enclosed in it. Two 
instances, if not more, have occurred m which 
these bullets were of gold, showing that the shot 
was fired by royal hands, for it is the reputed 
custom among Eastern potentates to use or 
silver bullets in their sports. One of these golden 
bullets is stated to have been cut through by a 
combmaker in dividing a tusk. The portion of 
the tusk thus injured is generally useless for any 
ornamental purpose for many inches each way 
around the ball ; but cases have occun^ed in which 
a ball, and even a spear-head, has entered at the 
thin part near the skull of the animal, and become 
embedded witbout injury to the exteimal surface. 

The elephant has been discovered fossil in the 
strata of the Nerbadda and in Burma. Amongst 
the remarkable remains brought from the Siwalik 
Hills in Northern India by Captain Oaiitley and 
Dr. Falconer, were the remains of several species 
of the genus Elephas and other proboscidean 
animals. This fossil fauna is composed of repre- 
sentative types of mammalia of all geological ages, 
from the oldest of the tertiary periods down to the 
most modern, and of all the geographical divisions 
of the old continent, grouped together into one . 
comprehensive assemblage. Among the forms 
contained in it, there are, of the Pachydennata, 
several species of mastodon, elephant, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, anoplotherium, and three species 
. of equus ; of the Ruminantia, the colossal genus 
L sivatherium, which is peculiar to India, with 
. species of camelus, bos, cervus, and antelope ; 
b of the Carnivora, species of most of the great 
L types, together with several uiidescribed genera ; 
j of the Rodentia and Quadrumana, several species ; 
s of the Reptilia, a gigantic torioise (colossochelys), 
with species of emys and trionyx, and several 
; forms of garials and other crocodiles. To these 
; may be added the remains of struthiones and other 
■ birds, and also fishes, Crustacea, and mollusca. 
i The genus Elephas, in the collection which has 
. been desposited in the British Museum, includes 
. six species or varieties, viz. : 

E. planifrons, distinguished by the flatness of 
» the forehead and the intermediate character of its 
, molar teeth. 

E. namadicus, with a great development of the 
; cranium, and teeth closely allied to those of the 
! Indian species. 

E. hysudricus, with a turban-like vortex of the 
L skull and teeth, whose structure approaches that 
i of the African elephant. 

i E. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the Siwalik 
3 species. A skull exists, with remains of the other 
. species, in the British Museum. The total length 
3 of the cranium and tusks is 14 feet ; length of the 
i skuU, 4 feet 2 inches ; width of the muzzle, 2 feet ; 
t length of the tusks, 10 feet ; cii'ciimference of the 
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tusk at the base, 26 inches. The other two species 
are named E. insignis and E. bombifrons. Besides 
these, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum had 
one called E. Cliftii. — Diverts British Fossils^* 
Falconer and Cantley^ Fauna Antiqua Sioalensis ; 
ElpJdnstone ; Craiifurd, Embassy; Beng, As. S'oc. 
Cat.; Smith's Nepal; Yule, Embassy; Yule, 
Cathay; Gosse, Nat. Hist; l^ennant's Sketches; 
Bihmre, Trav. ; Wallace, ArcMp. ; Aide, Memoire; 
Studies, pp. 24-26 ; Williams' Story of Nala, p, 

ELEPHANT A, or Gharapuri, is an island about 
six miles from Bombay, and four from the main- 
land. It was named Elephanta by the Portuguese, 
from a large stone elephant, 13 feet 2 inches in 
length, and about 7 feet 4 inches high, that stood 
near the old landing place on the S. side of the 
island. The most striking of the sculptures are 
the linga and a colossjil three-faced bust or 
trimurti, or tri-form figure. The central face is 
mild ; on its right is that of Rudra (Siva), and 
on its left Vishnu. — Ferg. and Burgess, 465, 568. 

ELEPHANTA, the designation which the 
October storms bear, all over the western side of 
India, is conferred on them as occurring about the 
time when the sun is in the constellation Hast’hi, 
the Sanskrit for elephant. But as they reached 
Bombay from nearly due east, their name is there 
not unnaturally imagined to have been conferred 
on them from the celebrated island Elephanta, or 
Gharapuri. The 'elephanta commonly makes its 
appearance a fortnight or so after the S.W. mon- 
soon weather has fairly cleared up, when showers 
have ahnost ceased to fall, the barometer has 
become high, the sky bright and clear, and the 
alternating sea and land breezes have set in. For 
three or four evenings before its appearance, superb 
piles of thunder-clouds are seen to accumulate 
about 3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghats ; 
they soon ascend some way in die air, advancing 
apparently against the sea-breeze, — that is, the 
upper and lower strata of air move opposite ways 
to each other. Magnificent displays of lightning, 
with low gi’owling thunder, prevail as twilight sets j 
in ; an hour or two after sunset the sky resumes ; 
its serenity. At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery, the thiuider becomes louder, 
the lightning more brilliant ; they tumble up the 
sky, rolling in vast masses over each other, till 
a sudden squall bursts, and a deluge of lain 
follows. This scarcely ever occurs eaiher in the 
day than o P.M., and it very seldom continues till 
dawn, though after three or four hours’ interruption 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. M' hen 
once the gale is over, the sky in general clears up, 
the clouds vanish, the alternate winds resume 
sway, — ^hot days and dewy nights succeed, and 
the settled season commences. From 1840-1857, 
Bombay was five times without a squall from the 
east, with rain and thunder ; it has usually hap- 
pened betwixt the 7th and 10th October,— 

Standard and Chronicle of Westemi India. 

ELEPHANT APPLE, Feronia elephantum. 
Elephant creeper, Argyf^ia speciosa. Elephant- 
foot yam, Dioscoria, Elephant goitrd, Hasti 
kosataka, Sansk. ; Ennugabira, Tel.; Elephantopus 
scaber. Elephant grass, Typha elephantina. 
ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Da’i’l-Fel, . . . Akab. Goni-parangi, . . SiNGH. 

Hat’M-ka-paon, . Dekh. Ani kal, .... Tam. 

Gaja-pada, . . . Sansk. Yenuga-kahi, . , Tel. 


This disease generally attacks the legs and feet ; 
but the arms, the skin of the scrotum, are some- 
times affected by it. 

ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, five miles N.E. from 
Madura. It is a block of gneiss, 2 miles long, 
a quarter of a mile wide, and about 250 feet high. 
A porch and a temple have been hewn out of one 
side of it, 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. Lhm. 

Shamdulum, . . , Beng. Husti kasaka, . . . q’EL. 
Samdulun, , . , Hind. Enuga bira, ... „ 
Ana shovadi, Mal., Taji. Eddu nalike chettu, „ 

This plant grows in the Peninsula of India, and 
its leaves are used in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. In Ceylon, Aliagalla, 
^tagalla, and Goomeragalla, all signify the Ele- 
pliant Rock. The former — ^the grand mountain 
up wdiose precipitous side runs the railway incline 
of 1 in 45 for 13. J miles— is simply the Allia 
(Untusked Elephant) Rock. The rock w^hich, like 
an elephant couchant, guards Kornegalle, -®ta- 
galla, is the Tusked Elephant Rock ; and the strange 
massive block wdiich towers over and gives its 
name to one of the finest estates in the Knuckles, 
is the Goomeragalla, Speckled Elephant Rock. The 
rock at a distance gives the outline of an elephant, 
and the j>^tchGs of cryptogams wdiich spot its 
precipitous sides has led to the specific name, 
— the Goomera elephant being a semi-leprous 
one, in an advanced stage of the cutaneous affec- 
tion. 

ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 
Hathi-dum-ka-bal, Dukh. 1 Ani kal myr, , . . Tam, 
Beram rambut, Malat. j 

Of this article, Yenuga toka ventrucalu, Tel,, 
rings, bracelets, and other female ornaments are 
made in India. — Ains. Alat Med. 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH are obtained in South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. They should be chosen without flaws, 
solid, straight, and white ; for if cracked or broken 
at the point, or decayed inside, they are less valu- 
able. Every specimen, however, is useful to a 
greater or less degree, and can be entirely used. 
The largest and best delivered in China weigh 
from 5 to 8 to a pikul, and decrease in size to 25 
in a pikul. The number of articles which the 
Chinese make of it, and the demand for them on 
account of their exquisite workmanship, render 
the consumption very great. The circular balls 
which the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes, and fancy 
articles of all descriptions, are specimens of carved 
work unequalled in any other part of the world. 
From a quantity of ivory not weighing over three 
pounds, they will make toys worth a hundred 
dollars. The largest teeth are sometimes valued 
at 120 dollars a pikul, but the article usually 
ranges from 50 to 80 dollars per pikul. A large 
proportion of the ivory brought to China is re- 
exported in fancy carved ware. — Morrison, Co. D. 

ELEPHAS INDIGUS. Ctw. 

Aui, . Can., Tam., Tel. | Hathi, , . . . Dukh, 

The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the south of 
the Peninsula of India, at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, in Burma, and in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Elephas primogenus, the mammoth. One was 
I discovered in 1799 by a Tungus, near Lake Oncoul 
I in Siberia. 


ELETTARIA GABDAMOMUM. 

ELETTARIA CARBAMOilTTM. Wh. and Mat. 
Alpinia cardamomnin, B. I Blettaria, L.and E. Pharm. 
Amomum miens, Woodv. Var. *. E.,<!ardamomum 


Am. curtlarnomum, „ 
Am. mcemomm^ Lam, 
Oardamoraum minus. 


minor, JRheede* 

Var. /3. E. cardamomum 
major, Smith, 


Kaknia, Ebil, . .Abai 
Pa-kb, Ba*la, . .Buki 
C ardamom plant, . EN( 
True, Lesser, I^ong 
cardamom, . . »» 

Wild card, of Calcutta, ,, 
Choti Ilachi, ^ . . Hint 
Guxerati Ilachi, . „ 


, Abab. Barra Ilachi, . . Hind. 

,Bukm. Capulaga, I^uwar, Malay. 
. ENG. Yalum, * . . Maleal. 

Kakelah-seghar, . Pers. 
„ Dokeswa,. . . Sylhet. 

itta, ,, Ela cheddi, . . . TaH. 

. Hind. Elaki chettii, . . Tel. 

. ,, I Yelakultt, Sannaelaki, „ 


The Viuious Yornacular names and the botanical 
synonyms will show that both the scientific and 
the unscientific world have believed that the round 
and conical-seeded cardamoms are the products of 
two species ; but Mr. Thwaites, after a careful 
comparison of growini? specimens, was satisfied 
that the plants producing respectively the round 
and the long cardamoms of commerce are not 
distinct species, but merely two varieties of the 
present species. In every essential particular the 
structure is similar in the two plants, the only 
difference being that var. ak, wMch produces the 
round cardamom, is a little taller, with rather 
narrower and less firm leaves, and that its fruit is 
more aromatic as well as different in form from that 
of var. /3. The seeds of both varieties are used by 
the Singhalese to chew with their betel, and as 
medicines. The long cardamom, called Ensal in 
Ceylon, grows wild in the Ceylon forests up to 
fiOOO feet; but the round cardamom is there only a 
cultivated plant, and is called by the Singhalese 
Kata-ensid. The vild or Ceylon cardamoms are of 
less vMue in the market than those of Malabar. 
In the Travancore forests they are found at 
elevations of three or five thousand feet. The 
mode of obtaining them is to clear the forest of 
trees, when the plants spontaneously grow up in 
the cleared ground. Before the commencement 
of the rains in June, the cultivators seek the 
shadiest and woodiest sides of the loftier hills ; the 
tre^ are felled, and the ground cleared of weeds ; 
and in about three months the cardamom plant 
springs up. In four years the shrub will have 
attained its full height, when the fruit is produced, 
and gathered in the month of jN’ovember, requiring 
no other preparation than drying in the sun. The 
plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stem is cut down, new shoots arising 
from the stumps. ‘ They may also be raised from 
seeds. Cardamoms are much esteemed as a condi- 
ment, and great quantities are annually shipped 
to Europe from Malabar and Ti'avancore. In 
commerce there are three varieties, known as the 
short, short-longs, and the long-longs. Of these 
the short are more coarsely ribbed, of a brown 
colour, and are called the Malabar cardamoms or 
Wynad cardamoms. They are reckoned the best 
of the three. The long-longs are more finely 
ribbed, and of a paler colour. The seeds are white 
and shrivelled. The short-longs merely differ 
from the latter in being shorter or less pointed. 
It is usual to mix the several kinds together when 
ready for exportation. Some care is required in 
the process of drying the seeds, as rain causes the 
seed-vessels to split, and otherwise injures them ; 
tod i! kept too long in the sun, their flavour be- 
eoraefi defeiiorated. In Travancore they are chiefly 
procured from the high lands overlooking the, 
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Dindigul, Madura, and Tiiinevelly districts. In 
these mountains the cultivators make separate 
gardens for them, as they thrive better if a little 
care and attention be bestowed upon them. Car- 
damoms are a monopoly in the Travancore State, 
and cultivators come chiefly from the British 
provinces, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to tbe Travancore 
Government. The average number of candies 
for the years 1845-54 was about 300. — H. D. ; 
Tliiv. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 318. See Cardamoms. 

ELETTARIA FLORIBURDA. Tim. A plant 
in the Ambagamowa forest district. E. involu- 
crata, T7nr., is of tbe Central Province, in damp 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. E. 
nemoralis, Thw.yOf tbe forests in tbe Reigam and 
Pasdoon Cories. — TJnv. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 319. 

ELBUSIHE, a genus of plants of the natural 
order PanicacesB. E. calycinia, coracana, Indica, 

I and stricta occur in India.— 

ELEUSINE CORACANA. GeBrt. 

Cynosurus coracanus, lAnn. 

Mania, Murlia, Ben., Hd. Mandwab, . . . Pebs* 
Baggi, . . Can., Dukh. Eajika, Natchenny, Sans. 
Mandal, Munrivi, Hind. Nauguli, .... SiND* 
Maud, Koda, . . „ | Korakan, . . . SiNGH. 

Ciialodra „ : Kay veru, kelwa-ragu, Tam, 

Mutami tsjetti pullu, j Tamidelit,_ . • • , Tel. 


Maleal. ' Chivikivelama,Bagulii, „ 
This is cultivated throughout India, and is the 
I most productive of all Indian cereals. It is the 
staple food of the inhabitants of Mysore ; and, 
though coarse in appearance, is a wholesome and 
nutritious grain. It is largely used in the Rajput- 
ana desert. Its chemical composition in 100 parts 
ranges about 11-50 moisture, 5*88 of nitrogenous 
matter, 79'31 starchy matter, 0*85 fatty or oily 
matter, with 2*37 of mineral constituents. It is 
very indestructible, and may be preserved for 
about sixty years, if carefully deposited in grain 
caves or pits. These pits are generally placed in 
hard, dry ground. The pit is formed by digging 
a small hole of the size to admit a man, and as the 
pit descends it is enlarged into a moderate- 
sized circular room. After the pit is dug out, a 
large fire is lit in it to harden the sides. These 
stores are of inestimable value in moderating 
dearths. The straw is a very good fodder for 
cattle, and it too keeps well. Large stocks of it 
were at one time in Mysore, kept in the granaries 
of wealthy farmers. When cheap, it sells in 
Bangalore at 7 marcals or 84 seers for a rupee ; 
or if dear, 2J marcals or 30 seers. It is usually 
sown in fields mixed with buller, togari, hutcheliu, 
lave, kari, jola, sasava, and haralu. The drill 
consists of many reeds with holes, so that the 
whole of the seeds are sown through their respec- 
tive holes in parallel lines. A fermented liquor is 
prepared from it, called bojali or murwa, chiefly 
drunk in the Mahratta countries, and as a drink in 
the Sikkim Himalaya; it seems more to excite 
than to debauch the mind. The millet seed is 
moistened and allowed to ferment for two days. 
Siifflcient for a clay’s allowance is then put into a 
vessel of wicker-work, lined with India-rubber to 
make it water-tight, and boiling water is poured 
on it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
caldron that stands all day over the fire. This 
fluid, when quite fresh, tastes like negus of Cape 
sherry, rather sour, — Roxh ; Mad. Ex. Jur. Pep. ; 
ClegJiorn; Steivart; Ainslle. ■ ■ 
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ELLENBOHOUGH, Earl of. 


ELEUSTNE INDIOA. Goert ELIM, mentioned in Numbers xxxiii. 10, — Hhej 

Cynosurus Indicus, Xww. [ Panicum comi^ress., Forsh removed from Elim, and encamped by the Bed 
Mal-ankura, . . . Beno. i Hsen-gno-myeet, Buem. Sea,’— Wells ted (Tr. ii. p. 44) supposes to be Gir- 
Grows throughout India. Tufts of it are con- andel, where there is still water and palm trees. 


spicuous everywhere among other grasses of 
Tenasserim. — 3faso7i, 

ELEUSINE: STEIOTA. ■ 

Eagi, , . , * . Hind. I Maddi rubba chettii, Tel. 
Pedda sodi, , , Tel* | Pedda oholln, ; . , „ 


ELItJN, also Helyun, tlie Most High God of the 
Egyptians,— Higuthan kabiri, 

EL-KAJA. Arab. Trichelia emetica, Fdrsh. 
A tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit is fragrant, and 
is an ingredient of the abir or besan, with which 


This species is larger in size and more productive the Mahomedan women wash their hair. — Ilo^g. 
than E. cGracana. It is cultivated in S. India to EL-KASR, a lofty, extensive, but disturbed 
a large extent, and, like Dolichos unifiorus, yields mound in Babylon, supposed by some to have 
in favourable seasons more than a hundred-fold, been the site of the royal palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
The spikes are straight and large, and their great and the hanging gardens of his queen Amytis. 
weight bends the head down in a horizontal direc- EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia ; its 
tion. ruins are 11 miles E.S.E. of Fekij ah. The ancient 

BLEUSIS. The mysteries of Osiris and those kingdom of Babylonia comprehended a narrow 
of Eleusis were of the same character, commemo- tract along the river Euphrates, extending from 
rative of the first germ of civilisation, the culture i the neighbourhood of Erech, or from about the 


of the earth, under a variety of names, Ertha, Isis, modern town of Shaik-el-Shuyukh, to Babel, a 
Diana, Ceres, Ella. In the terra-cotta images of distance of about 154 miles in a direction west- 
Isis, frequently excavated about her temple at ward of north, and continuing from thence 287 
Paestum, she holds in her right hand an exact miles further in the same direction to Calneh, on 
representation of the Hindu lingam and yoni com- the Khabur. The kingdom extended eastward 
bined ; and on the Indian expedition to Egypt, of till it joined Assyria, including Akkad and two 


1801, Hindu soldiers deemed themselves amongst othe 
the altars of their own god Iswara (Osiris), from bear 
the abundance of his emblematic representatives. 11 i 
— Tod. See Earth ; Mrittika. supj 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Kalrauk, dwelling in the 
Z angaria. See Kalkas. 

EL-EYN. Arab. The evil eye. E 

EL-FATTAHA, a town at the southern opening 
of the Hamrin Hills, at which the Tigris makes its zirL 
exit from the hills. Awm 


otlier cities no less remarkable. One of them 
bears the name of El Kush, extensive ruins about 
11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah, and the other is the 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which is within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity. 

ELL. 


Ehi, . , ANaLO-BAXON. 

Zha., , , ... Arab. 

Atine, Aunage, . . Fr. , 

ELGHABor Yelghar. Pees. The forced march ‘ Pile, .... . Gee. Elina, . . Old German. 

of an army, or sudden incursion, or raid. Aleme, . , . Gormo. Batni, Aratni, , Sansk. 

ELGIN. The Bight Honourable James, Earl of * * V * * ...... Sp. 

Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., and G.M.S.I., The ell measui'e is taken from the length of the 
succeeded l^ord Canning as Viceroy of India on forearm. Aratni, Sansk., is the short ell measure. 
12th March 1862. He was born in London in ELLA, in Hindu mythology, is the earth personi- 
1811, and died and was buried at Dharmsala in fied, — the Eartha of the Saxons, Ard in Hebrew, 
the Kangra valley of the N.W. Himalaya on the She is sometimes described as the daughter, 
20th November 1863. In April 1857 he was sometimes as the sister, of Icshwacn. In Hindu 


Hat’h, Hind. 

Anna, Cauna, . . . Ir. 
Ulna, ..... Lat. 
Elina, . . Old German. 
Batni, Aratni, , Sansk. 
Ana, ...... Sp. 


12th March 1862. He was born in London in ELLA, in Hindu mythology, is the earth personi- 
1811, and died and was buried at Dharmsala in fied, — the Eartha of the Saxons, Ard in Hebrew, 
the Kangra valley of the N.W. Himalaya on the She is sometimes described as the daughter, 
20th November 1863. In April 1857 he was sometimes as the sister, of Icshwacn. In Hindu 
appointed Ambassador to China ; and in August mythology, according to Colonel Tod, the serpent 
1858 concluded a treaty at Tien-tsin. He subse- (Budha) ravished Ella, daughter of Icshwacn, 
qiiently concluded another treaty with the Japanese the son of Manu, whence the distinctive epithet of 
at Jeddo, and he returned to Great Britain. In his descendants in the East, Manus, or men. He 
March 1860 ho was appointed Ambassador to the says that in Portici there is a lingam entwined 
Emperor of China, and a treaty was signed at with a brazen serpent, brought from the temple of 
Pekin. The French convention was signed the Isis at Pompeii ; and many of the same kind, in 
following day, — Locli^ Narrative of Events, mosaic, decorate the floors of the dwelling-houses; 

ELIJAH, also called Elias, a Hebrew prophet and that there ai‘e wreaths of lingams and of the 

of Tishbeh beyond the Jordan, in Gilead. The Aii yoni over the door of the minor temples of Isis at 

Ilahi sect of Karund revere him as an incarnation Pompeii, while on another front is painted the 
of the deitj' . A makan or resting-place of Elias rape of Venus by Mercury. The Lunar race, 
exists on the borders of the Kassan and Sulmania according to the Puranas, are the issue of the 
governments of Kurdistan. The Mahomedans rape of Ella by Budha. See Eleusis; Ha. 
believe that Elias never ^ed, but is still on earth, ELLA KUDA, a term given to the Eastern 
awaiting the second coming of Christ. These Ghats, from Vella, white, Konda, mountain, 
views they derive from the Jews, some of whom ELLAMMEN, one of the Gramm a-devata in 
even took Christ for Elias. The Mahomedans Southern India. She has been identified by 
identify Elias with Khajah Khizr. A well and a Hindus with Renuka, the wife of Jamadagni, 
chapel in the ascent to Mount Sinai are named father of Parasurama. 

after the prophet Elias, whom the Scriptures state ELLENBOBOUGH, Earl of, Governor-Gene- 
to have sought refuge from the persecutions of ral of India from the 28th February 1842 to the 

Jezebel in the solitudes of Horeb (see 1 Kings 23d July 1844, He had been President of the 

xix.). Its presence in this situation, mentioned Board of Control daring the Duke of Wellington’s 
also by Ediisi, seems to be an argument for the administration. While holding the office of Gover- 


identity of Jabl Musa with the Sinai of the Scrip- 
tures. — Eamilt07i's Sinai^ p, 28. See Karund. 


; nor-General, he moved armies into Afghanistan to 
' recover the positions which had been lost during - 



ETJJCHPUR. 


ELLOBA. 



}i!H predecessor Lord Auckland’s time, ^ 

retreat and destmction of a dmsion of i^e British ^ 

Indmiiarmy, And the officers who woo d^tmc- 

ti m in this forward movement were BoUocK, 
Nott, Me, Bennie, Monteith, Broa^^t, ^Fenwick, 
Mayne, Havelock, Pattisoii, and Oldaeld, ^ ^ 
During bis administration, General Sir Charles 
Napier defeatedthe Amirs of Sind, and ti^atcountry 
was annexed, and slavery abol^hed. “ 

death, without heirs, of the Maharaja bmdia, 
in December 1843, the Maharam, with the_ appro- 3 
bation of the Indian Government, adopted the . 
deceased’s nearest relative, a boy named dyngi ■ 
Bao Sindia, who assumed the title. But jn the 
dispute Hiat occurred as to a regent, Dada 
Kh^e Wala obtained power. He was opposed 
to the British, and an army under Lord Ellen- 
borough moved against Gwalior, and two battles 
were fought on the 20th December 1843, one at 
Maharajpur by Sir Hugh Gough, the other at 
Puimiar by General Grey. The Gwalior fort was 
then surrendered. In April 1844 Lord Ellen- 
borough was recalled by the Court of Directors, 
under the provisions of Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784. 

ELLICHPUR, a town in East Berar, of con- 
siderable size, though greatly decayed. A military 
cantonment of the Hyderaba^l contingent is near. 
The town is in lat. 21° 15' 20’' N., and long. 77 
20' 30" E., and has about 27,017 inhabitants. 

ELLIOT, CHARLES MORGAN, Captain 
Madras Engineers, obiit 1853 ? brother of Sir 
Henry Elliot. He was employed from 1846 to 
1849 in the Magnetic Survey of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. In this'duty he visited Moulmein, Madms, i 
Nicobar, Samhuanga, Penang, Pulo Binding, 
Borneo, Celebes, Pulo Penang, Singapore, Cari- 
mon, Pujo Buaya, Sumatra, Batavia, and the 

Kokos or Keeling Islands.— Mwy. 

ELLIOT, Sir HENRY MIEftS, K.C.B., one of 
fifteen children of Mr. John Elliot of Pimlico 
Ijodge, Westminster. He was born in 1808 ; was 
educated at Winchester Sdiool and Oxford, from 
which he passed into the civil service of the E. I 
Company in Bengal, and twice Med the post of 
Foreign Secretary. He published, in 1846, a 
Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. In 
1849 he published the first volume of his Biblio- 
graphical Index to the Historians of Maliomedan 
India. He collected many Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu manuscripts for a History of India as told 
by its own Historians, but he died, aged 45, in 
1853, at the Cape of Good Hope, before he could 
write more than the first volume. His widow 
finally entrusted the completion to Professor John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., of the Staff College at Sand- 
hurst; and in the ten years 1867 to 1877 that 
learned man produced eight volumes, containing 
extracts illustrative of Indian and Central Asian 
history from about 200 authors. The eight large 
volumes gave detailed accounts of 143 historical 
works, with extracts from their contents in 
English. Besides the original text of nearly all 
these works, he collected a large number of local 
histories, biographies, collections of letters, geo- 
graphical treatises, etc., illustrating Indian history, 
and some works on other subjects. It consists of 
421 manuscripts, chiefly Persian, and a large 
q^ntity of unbound ;^pers, partly notices on 
hi^riml manuscripts preserved in various Indian 
libraries, and partly translations of historical works 


store of information, which his early death pre- 
vented him giving to the public, 

ELLIOT, Sir WALTER, K.O.S.L, a member 

o£ the Madras Civil Service, who wrote on Hmclit 
Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans. iv; p. 1 ; Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Southern Mahratta Gentry, 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1839 , x. pp. 92, 207 ; On die 
Language of the Gonds, with a Vocabulaiy, Bl. 
As. Trans., 1848, xvii. p. 1140 ; Illustrations of 
the History of Southern India, Lond. As. Trans. 
iv p. 1, Mad. Lit. Trans, vii p. 193 ; Notice of 
Expedition into S. Africa, with Descriptioi^ of 
New Species of Rhinoceros, ibid, xiy. p.^l^ 
Notice of the late Dr. Turnbull Ohristie, imd. xv. 
p. 150; Description of a New Species of Terres- 
trial Planaria, ibid. 182 ; Flora Andhrica, Madras, 
1859.— Dr. Buisfs Catalogue. ^ 

ELLORA, in lat. 20° 2' N., and long, (o 11 E., 
in the Bekhan, N.W. of Aurangabad. The 
entrance to the caves is 2064 feet above the sea. 

It is called by the people Yerula, and Ballora, and 
Varula, and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro- 
vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
the face that looks into the valley of the Godavery , 
is scarped, and the porphyritic greenstone amyg- 
daloid rock has been excavated into great caves 
and temples, and dwellings about thirty in number. 
They are partly Buddhist, partly Jaina, and partly 
Brahmanical. 

• The Buddhist group of cave- temples occupies 
the southern extremity of the crescent in which 
the caves of Ellora are excavated. Later on, the 
northern horn was taken possession of by the 
Jains, who excavated there a remarkable series of 
caves. But between these two, at an intermediate 
age, the Brahmans excavated some 15 or 16 caves, 

I rivalling those of their predecessors in magnifi- 
cence, and exceeding them in richness of decora- 
I tion. The series culminated in the Kailasa, 

) which is the largest and most magnificent rock- 
5 cut temple in India, and is the one in which their 

I Brahmanical authors emancipated themselves from 
. the influence of Buddhist cave architecture. The 
f most northern there is a magnificent temple, 

% known as Sita’s Nhani or Dumnar Lena ; others are 

II Eavan ka Khai, Rameswara, Nilakaiit’h,_Te]i-kiy 

- Gana, Kumharwara, Janwasa, and the Milkmaid s 
1 Cave, the last near a high waterfall. 

i The Ellora Buddhist caves are the Dherwara, • 
i Do Thai, Maharwara, Tin Thai, and Viswakarma 
1 chaitya. 

i The Brahmanical caves are Dasa-Avatara, Duin- 
7 nar Lena, Kailasa monolithic temple-caves betw een 
1 Kailasa and Rameswara, Rameswara, Nilakantha, 

. Teli ka Gana, Kuniliarwara, Janwasa, Milkmaid’s 
t Cave, and small caves above the scarp, 
r The Jaina caves are Chota Kailasa, Iiidra Sabha, 

1 and Jaganath Sabha. 

} The chief structure, called the Kailas, is a 
i perfect Dravidian temple, complete in all its parts, 
i It is one of the most wonderful and interesting 
I monuments of architectural art in India. It is a 
1 model of a complete temple such as might have 

- been erected on the plain. In other words, the 
, rock has been cut away externally as well as 
f internally. It measures 138 feet in front, the 
i interior is 247 feet in length by 150 feet in 
i breadth, the height in some places being 100 feet, 
i This temple is said to have been built, about the 
3 8th century, by Raja Edu of Eilichpur, by whom 
^ the town of Ellora was founded, as a thank- 


ELLORE. 


EMBEElZmJE, 


oiferiiig for a cure effected by the waters of a 
spring near the pliice. The lofty basement of the 
temple has a row of huge elephants and sardulas 
or lions, griffins, etc. It is surrounded with 
figures also of Vishnu, and the whole Puranic 
pantheon. — Fergusson\^ Eastern ArcMtectnre^ p. 
^384 ; Ferg. and Burg, p, 450. vSee Architecture. 

ELLORE, a town in the Godavery district of 
the Madras Presidency, in lat. 10"^ 42' o5" N., and i 
long. 81° 9' 5" E., with 25,487 inhabitants ; it is to 
the west of the Kolar lake in the Northern Circars. 
It is but little elevated above the sea, and is a 
civil station of the Madras Presidency. It is 
called by the natives Upu (or salt) Ellore, to 
distinguish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, the 
Vellore of the maps. 

ELM-BARK is the Yu-pi, Fen, or Tsien-yeh- 
yu~pi of the Chinese. The liber of the barks of 
Ulnuis Ohinensis and U. pumila are used in China 
medicin ally . — S mi tJi, 

ELOHIM, God, the eternal Lord, is sometimes 
so called in the Bible, the meaning being Godhead 
or Gods ; also called Jalivah (pronounced Jehovah), 
but the word was not spoken, — Adonai, the Lord, 
being used instead. Gen. ii. 3 alone uses Jehovah. 
— Bunsen, iv. p. 379. See Elim. 

ELPHINSTONE, the Honourable MOUNT- 
STUART, a civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany, who went as ambassador to Shah Shuja- 
ul-Mulk, king of Afghanistan. In 1802 Shah 
Mahmud was driven out by Shuja - ul - Mulk, 
the younger brother of Zaman Shah, and Shah 
Shuja was still in possession of the undivided 
empire of Ahmad Shah at the time of Mr. Elphih- 
stone’s mission in 1809. This mission was sent 
for the purpose of concerting with Shah Shuja 
the means of mutual defence against the threatened 
invasion of Afghanistan and India by the Persians, 
in confederacy -with the French. He proceeded 
through Bikanir, Bahawulpur, and Multan, and 
reached Peshawur on the 25th February. The 
expenditure was lavish, and on the 14th June the 
mission left Peshawur on its re ton. He had 
scarcely left Kabul ere Shah Shuja was driven 
out by Shah Mahmud, with the aid of Futteh Khan. 
He was afterwards Resident at Poona, while the 
last Peshwa, Baji Rao, was ruling the Mahratta 
states, and subsequently was Governor of Bombay. 
He wrote — Account of the Kingdom of Canbul, and 
its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India; 
History of India, Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods ; 
Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Paishwa. He is the most judicious and impartial 
of all Indian historians. — D?’. Bidsfs Catalogue, 

ELPHINSTONE, Lord, Governor of Madras 
1836 to 1840 ; Governor of Bombay at the period 
of the revolt of the soldiery of Bengal, during 
which som,e of those of Bombay also were impli- 
cated. Died 19th July 1860. 

EL-SHAM-i-SHARIF, also Sham, the eastern 
names of Damascus. 

EL-SHARK (Us-shark), the East, the popular 
name in the Hejaz for the western region as far 
as Baghdad and Bussora, especially Nejd.^ The 
latter province supplies the Holy Land wdth its 
choicest horses and camels, — Burtonls Mecca, ii. 4. 

ELTAZAI, a branch of the Kambarari tribe, 
who occupy Bagban in Baluchistan. 

ELTHARIAH, descendants, more or less pure, 
of Rajputs, and other Kshatriyas of the plains, 
who sought refuge in the Nepal mountains from 


the Mahomedans, or took military service as 
adventurers. The Elthariah speak only the Khas 
language. 

ELUKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant re- 
sembling mint, eaten in times of dearth ; perhaps 
Hydrocotyle rotnndifolia or Marsilea dcntata. 

ELUTH, also called Sangariam, a Mongol tribe, 
whose mode of life, in habitations, food, and drink, 
resembles those of the Kirghis. . Aiong with the 
Torgat, Kalkas, and Khoit, they occupy the 
country about Lake Koko Nor. See Kalkas. 

ELYMAIS, according to De Bode, the modern 
Tengi-Saulek in the province of Pars. The name, 
according to Professor Max Muller, has been 
derived from Ailama, a supposed corruption of 
Airyama. The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and 
Sogdians all spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, 
nearly the same language, and claimed for them- 
selves one common name, in opposition to the 
hostile tribes of Turan. And when, after years of 
foreign invasion and occupation, Persia rose again 
under the sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, w^e find the new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by De liacy, 
‘Kings of the Aryan and Anarian races;’ in 
Pehlevi, Iran va Aniran; in Greek, ^Aptaveav ko&I 
^Aui»piocu6ju. Colonel Ghesney says that Elymais 
or Sosirate was the capital of the province from 
which the hardy Oossaei spread their conquests 
over Susiana and the districts eastward. The 
Elymseans inhabited Mount Zagros, which is on 
the southern confines of Media, and overhangs 
Babylon and Susiana.— ; Mas: Muller'' s 
Lectures, p. 226 ; De Bode, See Luristan. 

ELYTRA, or wing-sheaths, of several of the 
beetles of India are highly lustrous, md are articles 
of trade. See Beetle; Insects. ) . ' 

EMBELIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Myrsinace?e. E. basfeal, nutans, ribes, 
robusta, and villosa are known. The leaves and 
berries of E. basseal of the W, coast of India are 
used in medicine (Roxb. i. 587). E. pentandra, 
Ambut, Dukh., is a scandent shrub with alternate 
polished leaves ; flowers in the cold season ; fruit 
red ; size of a cmTunt.’^KiddeU, 

EMBELIA RIBES. Burm, 

E. glandulifera, ( E. libesoides, Idnn, 

Babi rung, Bai-barang, Ben. Yisba-al, . . IMaleal. 
Kar-kunni of , Bombay. Vishal, Yellal, , .Tam, 
Wai-warung, , , Hind. Vayu velangam, . . Tel. 

A scandent shrub growing in the Peninsula of 
India and at Sylhet. Its berries are pungent, and 
used to adulterate black pepper. They are stated 
to be anthelmintic and cathartic. — Roxb, i. 586. 

EMBERIZINiE, a sub - family of birds of the 
family Fringillidse. They comprise the genera 
Emberiza, Euspiza, and Melophus, the buntings, 
ortolans, corn buntings, and crested buntings. 
Three or four visit India during the winter. 

Emberiza pithyornis, white - crowned 

bunting. 

E. cia, Linn., white - browed bunting of S* 
Europe, is common in the W. Himalaya. 

E. pusilla, plentiful in Sikkim, has occasionally 
been observedin Europe, even so farwest as Leyden, 

E. fucata of N. Asia, Japan, and common in the 
W, Himalaya, occurs sometimes in considerable 
numbers in Lower Bengal. 

E, melanocepbala of S. Europe is common in 
parts of India, 





EMBLICA OFFJCIEALIS. 


EMBKOIDERY. 


E. miliaria, the common bunting of Eufop'e, W. j mentioned, as Ji principle, that their patterns and 
‘ ' colours diversify plane surfaces without destroying 

or disturbing the impression of flatness. They are 
remarkable for the rich diversion shown in the 
patterns, the beauty, distinctness, and variety of 
the forms, and the harmonious blending of several 
colours. Embroidery in gold and silver is an art 
which furnishes some of the most gorgeous and 
expensive manufactures for which India has been 
long celebrated. In the taste and judgment evinced 
ill the blending of brilliant colours, and contrasting 
them with gold and silver on grounds of velvet, 
satin, silk, or muslin , India in this manufacture 
i stands unrivalled. Some are very gorgeous shami- 
anahs and elephant saddle-cloths. The gold and 


Asia, Anibia (Schlegei), Barbary. 

E. citrinella is the yellow hunting of Europe, to 
beyond the polar circle ; and is replaced in the W. 
Himalaya by E. pithy ornis, an inhabitant also of 
Siberia, which occurs rarely in W. Europe. — Bhjtlt. 
EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. Gmrtn, 

Myrohalaniis emblica, B. 
Kadondong, . . Malay. 
Nelli, .... Maleal. 
Amhla, AmU, , . Panj. 
j Umriti, Amalaca, Sansk. 

I Amusada nelli, . SiNUH, 

I Nelli, Tam. 

^ XJsirika, Amla kamu, Tel. 


Phyllanthus emblica, Linn* 

Aonla, Anola, * . Beng. 

Nilika-umra, . ^ Can. 

Emblic niyrobalan, Eng. 

Mvpet^etkm&s Git. 

Amliki, Amlika, . Hind. 

Anili, Aungra, . . „ 

Maiaea, . . . Malay. 

A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a man’s 


body. It grows in Ceylon, in the south of the i silver fancy frmges of Hyderabad are deserving 


Femnsula, In Canara, the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Konkan, the Dekhan, in the forests 
of the Godavery and Oircars, in Bengal, on the 
banks of the Jumna, the Panjab, all over the 
forests of Kamaon, in the outer Himalaya, and 
eastwards in the Moluccas. The wood is hard and 
durable, is used for boxes, and for veneering. Is 
good for well rings, does not decay under water, 
and is well adapted for turning. The strongly 


of mention. Small samples of solid silver wire 
fringes and ornaments from Madura were deemed 
worthy of notice, but they are surpassed by the 
silver thread of Hyderabad. The embroiderers of 
India, though bringing into use, especially on 
her thinner textiles, a great deal of tinsel, the 
articles do not look tinselly, and the tasteful 
application of foil, tinted in various colours, often 
lends great beauty. Long deep borders and large 


m sugar. 

women consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
cooling properties, and to be good for the hair, 
and use it mixed with either water or milk. The 
fruit is also used for making ink, and to obtain a 
black dye. — Beddome; Mr, Rohde; Cleg, Rept.; 
0\SL; Stewart; Honigherger, 

EMBEOIDERT. 


Tatm, . . ... Akab. 
Broderie, , ... . Fb. 
Stickerei, . . . . Geb. 
ICaahida Zardoa, , Hind. 


Ohikandozi, . 
Ohikankari, . 
Ricamatura, , 
Bordado, 


Hind. 

»> 

. IT. 
. Bp. 


The art of embroidery is one consonant with 
the habits of the people of India ; their patience 
jmd delicate handling render success certain, and 
there h smreely a town or city where creditable 
embroidery cannot be found. The oriental races 
have ever been celebrated for their skill in the 
art of embroidery, which appears to have been 
practised in Assju'ia, and introduced from thence 
into India. Pliny, however, mentions that it was 
a Phrygian invention, and in Rome embroiderers 
were ctdled Fhrygiones. The art of embroidery 
was known and practised with great skill in 
ancient times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. The 
Israelites learnt the art before their exodus; 
the Babylonians were famed for their rich tapes- 
tries, and the Assyrian monuments display richly 
embroidered robes and trappings. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours, and called 
Babylonica. During the early part of the middle 
ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broider!^ from Greece and the East. In the pre- 
^nt day, the embroidery of Kashmir, Lahore, and 
Behli is the most beautiful Sindi embroidery has 
a character of its own, and is easily recognisable. 
In India, embroidery is done on muslin, silk, velvet, 
merino, or cloth, in gold or silver thread, in a 
TOiety of styles, and very elegant and ingenious 
d^ips, on shawls, scarfs, jackets, bottle-stands, 
tabWoths, tablecovers, footstools, chess cloths, 
cushions for chairs, mats, bags, slippers, dresses 
aprons, parasols, and book - covers. 
In the embroidered fabrics of India, it may be 


astringent bark is used as a tanning material, and ' centres embroidered in gold and silver are wrought 
in dysentery and diarrhosa. The myrobalan fruit ! with much skill, and the admirable contrasts made 
can be pickled or preserved in sugar. Native i by the mingling of silver with gold, as well as the 
* * “ ' ‘ ^ happy way in which the dispersing is managed, is 

well worth the attention of European embroid- 
erers. The artistic judgment with which Hie 
golden embroidery is tastefully encircled by finely 
executed scrolls done in silver, while the bright 
scarlet flowers lend and receive back brilliancy 
from the golden ground out of which they are 
made to sprout, as well as the admirable dispersing 
itself of the gold, ask for, and ought to win, the 
notice of Europe. 

Dehii is a great place for embroidered fabrics, 
both in silk and gold threads. In Lahore and 
Amritsar, the manufacture of kalabatun, or gold 
thread, is extensively carried on. And Benares 
has long been famed for gold and silver tlireads, 
and also for its beautiful brocades. 

‘ From Dacca,’ says the Abbe de Guyon, writing 
in 1744, as quoted by Dr. Taylor, ‘ come the finest 
and best Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or 
silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine 
muslins which are seen in France.’ There has 
always been a demand for such scarfs for the 
markets of Bussora and Java. In the present day, 
they have silks and woollens, muslins and nets, 
j Kphmir shawls, European velvets embroidered 
with silk or tasar, that is, wild silk of either floss 
or common twisted silk thread, or with gold and 
silver thread and wire in great variety. The cloth 
to be embroidered is stretched out on a horizontal 
bamboo frame, raised about a couple of feet from 
the ground, and the figures intended to be worked 
or embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, 
who are generally Hindu painters. On woollen 
cloths, however, the outlines are traced with chalk, 
and on muslin with pencil, and the body of the 
design copied from coloured drawings. The em- 
broiderers, seated upon the floor around the frame, 
ply the needle by pushing it from instead of to- 
wards them. In place of scissors they commonly 
use a piece of glass or chinaware to cut the thread. 
Among the embroidered articles at the Exhibition 
of 1851, those from Dacca and from Dehli were 
probably the best known. In Dehli, small shawls 



EMBROIDERY. 


EMERALD. 


and scarfs are chiefly embroidered both with floss the figures on caps, purses, and ladies’ slices. A 
and twisted silk. In Dacca, both nets and muslins branch of the embroiderer’s art consists in the 
with floss silk of Tarious colours. But Dacca is formation of tassels and twisted cords for sedans, 
also famous for its embroidery of muslins with lanterns, etc., and in the knobs or corded buttons 
cotton, which is called chikankari or chikandozi. worn on the winter caps, made of cord inter- 
One kind is formed by breaking down the texture twisted into the shape of a ball. Spangles are 
of the cloth with the needle, and converting it made from brass leaves, by catting out a small 
into open meshes. Dr. Taylor states that Kashida ring by means of a double-edged stamp, which at 
is the name given in Dacca to cloths embroidered one drive detaches from the sheet a wheel-shaped 
with muga silk or coloured cotton thread, and, disc ; these are flattened by a single stroke of the 
though generally of a coarse description, gives hammer upon an anvil, leaving a minute hole in 
occupation to a number of the Mahomedan women the centre. Another way of making them is to 
of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both Dehli and of bend a copper wire into a circle and flatten it. 
Dacca are much admired, muslins or nets, worked The needles are very slender, but of good metal, 
so as to be suitable for making ball dresses, would In sewing, the tailor holds it between the fore- 
probably be in demand, as those which are now sold finger and thumb, pressing against the thimble on 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior in the thumb, to push it into the cloth. — J. B, 


taste and elegance to the Indian embroidery. The 
beetle-wing embroidery exhibited in 1851 from 


Waring^ Masterpieces of Industrial Art^ Exli. of 
1862 ; Williams' Middle Kingdom^ ii. p. 123 ; 


Madras was particularly elegant ; and the velvet Royle, Arts of India, etc., pp. 506, 507 ; Bev 
awnings, musrmd covers, hookah carpets, and Canon Boyle. 

elephant trappings, embroidered with gold and EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIFERA. Bo^I). 
silver, chiefly at Slursliidabad and Benares, were Diospyrosglutinosa, JToew. | D. embryopteris, Pers. 

admired as well for richness as for the skill with Gab, . . . Beno., Hind. | Pani*jika, . . . Mai^eal. 

which the groundwork was allowed to relieve the Kusharta mara, . , Can. i Timbeni, . . . Sinch. 

ornaments. The embroidered saddles and saddle- Eushar^lia mara, . „ iTtimbika, . . . . Tam. 

cloths aud floor-covering-s from Wd mang^steen, Eno. ilwt$umiia; Tel. 

T'" /L ^ 1 la northern province of Oeylon, its timber 

called the works of that toed valley, and which ^ ^ ^ common house buildings, and the juice 

srvsi'VoSi 

was also to be seen in the tablecovers from Tatta j u o - 


BoxIk 
i, Pers. 

. MaIjEAL. 

. SiNCH. 

. . Tam. 

• • SJ 

, . Tel. 

its timber 


waa aisu tu ue Been in t*ue LamecoverB irum rnttia /i 

in Sind, and in the embroidered boots from 
Khyipu^, which Mr. Digby Wyatt mustrated. 


Khyipiir, which Mr. Wighj Wyatt fllustrated. 1 t ^ ' ‘ ^ 

In Southern India this art is practised, chiefly itmEKALD. 
at the towns of Tanjore, Madras, and Secundera- ZamuiTud, . Aeab., P.^s. Punna, 
bad, on lace, tusseh, silk lace, muslin. TheTaiyore iZSgt’ '■ ■ ■ Gm IStoju, ! 

and Madras works are very superior in quality, ismaragdon, . . . Gr. Esmeralda, . 

.and consist of a variety of fancy articles, particu- Smaragdus, . Ge., Lat. Patchee kallu, 

larly pocket-handkerchiefs, w'orked muslin dresses, Nophec, . . . . Heb. Patsarai, * 

scarfs, which show gi*eat taste in the patterns and This precious stone is ment 
beautiful finish. xxviii. 18 ; in Tobit, Judith, 

The Chinese are famous for their skill in silk Ezekiel, The famous emerald 
embroidery, and in Canton are shops for its sale. Zabarah in Egypt — the Samara. 
Buddhist nuns largely embroider silk. The skill ancients— -were worked 1650 B. 
of the Chinese, says Mr. Williams (Middle Kingdom, the great Sesostris IL, and by e; 


. Hind. 
. . It. 
Maleal. 
. . SB. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


This precious stone is mentioned in Exodus 
xxviii. 18 ; in Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiastes, and 
Ezekiel, The famous emerald’ mines in Jabl 
Zabarah in Egypt — the Samaragdus Mods of the 
ancients— were worked 1650 B.C., in the time of 
the great Sesostris il, and by extensive galleries. 


ii. p. 123), in embroidery is well known, and the They were again worked in the early part of the 
demand for such work to adorn the dresses of reign of Muhammad Ali, and about 1876 a British 
oflicers and ladies of every rank, for embellishing company undertook them. The mines (Buoj^n’s 
purses, shoes, caps, fans, and other appendages of Egypt, ii. p. 303) were on the Kosseir road from 
the dress of both sexes, and in working shawls, Koptos to Aennum (PMloteras). 


tablecovers,. etc., for exportation, furnishes em- 
ployment to numbers of men and women. The 


It is the rarest of all gems, of a beautiful 
green colour, unsurpassed by any gem. When of 


frame is placed on pivots, and the pattern is a deep rich grass-green colour, clear and free from 
marked out upon the plain surface. All the work flaws, it sells at from £20 to £40 the carat, those 
is done by the needle, without any aid from of lighter shade from 5s. to £15 the carat. The 
machinery. There are many styles of work, with finest occur in a limestone rock at Muzo, in Kew 
thread, braid, or floss, and in one of the most Granada, near Santa Ee de Bogota, 5° 28', at 


elegant the design appears the same on both 
sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems also 
to have been known among the Hebrews, from 
the expression in Deborah’s song (Judges v. 30), 
‘ of divers colours of needlework on both sides,’ 


Odontchelong in Siberia, and near Ava. 

From ancient times many stones have been 
famed as emeralds, which can only have been 
jasper or other green mineral, such as the emerald 
pillars in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, the 
emerald sent from Babylon as a present to a 


which Sisera’s mother vainly looked for him to king of Egypt, four cubits in length and three in 
bring home as spoil. In China, books are prepared breadth, and the emerald obelisk described by 
for the use of embroiderers, containing patterns Herodotus, were all doubtless green jasper. The 
for them to imitate. The silk used in this art is bookof Esther describes the ball of king Ahasuerus 
of the finest kin d and colours; gold and silver as paved with emeralds. De Game mentions (p. 
thread is occasionally added to impart a lustre to 125) an emerald statue of Buddha, a cubit in height, 


EMERY. 


ENAM. 



valued at £40,000, now in the pagoda of the king 
of Siam. It was carried off in 1777 from a pagoda 
in the city of Vien-chan in Upper Laos. In the 
United States very large beryls have been obtained, 
but seldom transparent crystals ; they occur^ in 
granite or gneiss. One in the imperial collection 
of Russia measures 4|- inches in length and 12 in 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 broad, 
and weighs 6 pounds. Mr. Powell had seen a flat 
tablet of emerald, full of flaws, but otherwise of 
good colour, nearly inches square, worn as an 
amulet, and engraved all over. The maharaja of 
Kapurthalla possesses a large oblong emerald of 
this kind, and the maharaja of Patiala has a round 
emerald of enormous size. A crystal in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Devonshire measures in its greatest 
diameter 2 | inches nearly; its lesser diameter 
barely 2 inches ; its od diameter, 2J- inches ; the 
length of the prism is 2 inches. It con- 
tains several flaws, and is therefore only partially 
flt for jewellery. It has been valued at more than 
500 guineas. A more splendid specimen, weighing 
6 ounces, belonging to Mr. Hope, cost £500. Aqua- 
marine includes clear beryls of a sea-green, or pale- 
bluish , or bluish-green tint. Hindus and Mahome- 
dans use them pierced as pendants and in amulets. 
Many of the stones used as emeralds in Ind'a 
consist of beryl. Prismatic corundum or chryso- 
berylj says Dr. Irvine, is found among the Tora 
hills near Eajmahal on the Bunas, in irregular 
rolled pieces, small, and generally of a light green 
colour. These stones are considered by the 
natives as emeralds, and are called in Panjabi 
Panna. The most esteemed colours are the 
Zababi, next the Saidi, said to come from the 
city Saidi in Egypt; Raihani, new emeralds; 
Fastiki, old emeralds, that is, such as have com- 
pleted their 20 years ; Salki, Zangari, colour of 
verdigris ; Kirasi and &tbuni. , 

Most of the emeralds commonly in use in India 
are smooth, cut and bored like beads ; they are 
always full of flaws. — Powell^ p. 49 ; Tavernier's 
Tr, p. 144 ; Bunsen^s ^9ypii ii- P- ? Wellsted'^s 
Tr. iu p. 32S ; Irvine^ MeiL Top,; Tomlinson, 
EMERY. 


Emeri ; Emeril, . . Fb. 

Smirgel, Gee. 

Smeregio; Smerglio, It. 
..... Lat, 


Nashdak, .... Bus. 
Esmeril, .... Sp. 
Zimpara, . . . Tubk. 


This substance is greatly used in the arts for 
gnnding and polishing hard minerals and metals. 
Corundum, emerald, ruby, topaz, sapphire, and 
emery are only surpassed in hardness by the 
diamond. Emery is regarded as granular or 
amorphous corundum, coloured with iron, and is 
not known to occur in India, where corundum 
and garnets are used by the people in its place. 
It was, however, sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
from Monghir ; and Callastry, near Madras, is also 
named as a site, also Ongole. In the mixed 
corundums of Greece and Turkey the iron seems 
equally diffused through the mass, imparting to it 
a bluish-grey colour; but in specimens which 
reached the Madras Museum from Southern India, 
the corundum and ore of iron, though occurring 
together, are not mixed, but remain apart, segre- 
gated, the corundum forming one side of a 
mineral, and the oxide of iron, in a lump or lumps, 
on the other side; and all such masses are 
magnetic, and possess polarity. In the arts, that 
of Saxos is preferred, as it is more uniform in its 


quality than that from Pulah and Guinucli. That 
from Naxos is of a dark grey colour, with a 
mottled suiface, and with small points of a mica- 
ceous mineral disseminated in the mass. It fre- 
quently contains bluish specks or streaks, which 
are easily recognised as being pure corundum. 
'When reduced to powder, it varies in colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its powder 
affords no indication of its commercial value. 
The powder of emery examined under the micro- 
scope shows the distinct existence of the two 
minerals, corundum and oxide of iron. The 
specific gravity of emery is about 4, but its hard- 
ness is its most important property in its applica- 
tion to the arts. The only difference in corun- 
dum seems to be the absence of oxide of iron. 
There could be no difficulty in preparing corundum 
powders of the requisite degrees of fineness. The 
selling price of corundum in London has ranged 
i from £10 to £25 a ton. There seems no reason 
i why the picked corundums should sell for less 
! than the finest emeries ; and Captain Newbold 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, when 
sorted into the three sorts known in commerce, 
viz. the red, the wlutes, and the scraps, of these 
two are sold to the Arab merchants at Mangalore 
and Telliclierry at prices from 12 to 15 or 30 
^ rupees the candy, equal to £4, £6, and £12 a 
I ioii,^Madras Museum Report. See Corundum. 

EMIGRATION from British India and China 
is in a large and gradually increasing rate. From 
250,000 to 350,000 of the Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 

* Tinnevelly, and Madura districts, find employ- 
j ment every year in Ceylon. In the ten years 
1872 to 1881 inclusive, 188,712 embarked from 
Calcutta, Madras, and French ports for the British, 
BVench, and Dutch colonies. 

EMILIA SONCHIFOLTA. D. C, 

Emilia purpurea, Cass. ] Crassocephaliim son. , Less, 
Cacalia sonchifolia, Linn. | Seneciosonchifolia, Mcench.. 
Sadi modi, . . . Beng. j Muel shevi, , Maleal. 

In Southern Asia it is used in medicine. In 
China its leaves are used as salad. 

EMODUS and Imaus or Himaus are surmised 
by Rennell (p. 125) to be different readings of 
the same name, derived from the Sanskrit Himah, 
signifying snowy, a name borne by the great 
mountain range of the Himalaya. 

EMPAGUSIA FLAVESCENS.'^ Gray. 

Monitor flavescens, Gray. Varanus Piqiiotii, Diim, 
M. exanthematicus, mr. and Bib, 

Indicus, Schlegel. Y. Busselii, Schley eL 

Indian empagusia, Eng. j Kahara, .... SiNGH. 

The colour of this reptile is olive, with yellowish 
cross-bands. Head-shields sub-equal ; eyebrows 
with a central series of larger plates. It is found 
in Nepal. 

EMU, Emeu, or Emew, the Dromaius Novse 
Hollandise of Australia, is generally dispersed over 
the whole interior of the continent. They are 
strictly monogamous. The whole duties of incu- 
bation, as well as the care of the young bird when 
hatched, devolve upon the male bird. This is 
believed to be the case with all other struthious 
birds. 

EMYDIDiE, a family of reptiles. See Reptiles ; 
Tortoises; Turtle. 

ENAM. Him, Pers. Grants or gifts, generally 
of land, and commonly in perpetuity, for charitable 
purposes. A jagliir is usually an assignment of 
lands for service, or as a pension. Altumgha is 


ENAMEL. 


ENAMEL. 




an estate in perpetuity for service, or free, as , having been ground to an inipalpabie powder, and 
expressed in the deed . — MalcohrCs Indict^ ii. p. 02. ' made into a paste with water, is then ydaced on 
See Inam. the exact spot required by the pattern. The 

ENAMEL. article is then strongly heated, much skill being 

Mina, . . . . Arab. Mina-kar . . . Hjnd. required to take it out at the precise moment 
Email, ..... Fii. Sraalto, * . It' when the enamel is thoroughly fused, but before 

Sohmelz, . . . , Gkr. Esmalto, . . . . Sp. the colours begin to run into one another. As 
An enamel in the arts is an artificial vitreous soon as removed, the workmen then exert the full 
mass, the same as a paste, ground fine, then xnixed power, of their lungs in blowing upon it as quickly 
with gum water, and applied by a brush, and and as violently as possible. The hardest colours 
fixed by fusion. The art of fixing colours by are first placed in the furnace and fused, and 
melting in fire, says Dr. Royle (Arts of India, then those which melt more easily. Afterwards, 
p. 475), is of very ancient date. It was practised the whole is ground and polished. The trans- 
by the Egyptians, and carried to a high degree of lucent enamels for which Jeypore is famed, are 
perfection in Persia. The art is known in every enamel colours on gold or gold leaf, which gives 
part of India, and some exquisite specimens were light and brilliancy to the colours. Lord and 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851 both from Central j Lady Mayo exhibited from Jeypore a cup, saucer, 
and from North-Western India. It is chiefly | and spoon made in fine gold, and designed in 
employed in ornamenting arms and jewellery, not I most elegant forms. Each of these forms w^as 
only in gold, but also in silver. In general, in i heightened and defined by enrichment made by 
India, ten parts of lead and three parts of tin are incisions into the metal in beautiful conventional 
oxidized by continued heat and exposure to air. ornament, subsequently filled in with transparent 
To the mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered and opaque enamel pastes, but principally the 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and melt in former, the dominant parts and inouldings being 
crucibles. Thus is obtained a white enamel, and heightened yet further by setting in diamonds 
the basis of coloured enamel, metallic oxides being in various ornamental forms. The result was a 
added. Oxide of lead or of antimony produces a specimen of goldsmith’s work as lovely (although, 
yellow enamel ; reds are obtained by a mixture of of course, in a very different style) as anything 
the oxides of gold andiron. Oxides of copper, ! Celline or Oaradosso ever did. Artisans form a 
cobalt, and iron give greens, violets, and blues, small family, and the real process of enamelling 
and a variety of intermediate colours by mixtures, is kept by them as a secret, which descends from 
The workmen of Behar are stated to make two father to son like an heirloom, 
enamels, which are applied to the surface of some The Panjab is famed for its blue and green 
of the rings. One is yellow. Five parts of lead enamels. It is said that Kashmir has long served 
■ are melted in a shallow crucible, and to these is as a great field for "artists emigrating from Persia ; 
added one part of tin, and the alloy is calcined and a careful comparison of Persian with Kash- 
for four or five hours. It is then heated to mirian products leads one instinctively to the 
redness in the crucible of the glass furnace. One impression that Kashmir must certainly owe 
part of white quartz is next added, and the mass much of her delicate perception of the beauty of 
stirred about for three hours. It is then taken colour and floral form to her proximity to, and 
out with a ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or intercourse with, the time-honoured land of the 
iron, and cooled in water. They then take one Sun. 

part of their palest green glass, and add a fourth Enamelling, as applied in India to jewellery, 
part of the other materials, to make the yellow consists of an extremely fine pencilling of flowers 
enamel. The green enamel is made in the same and fancy designs in a variety of colours, the 
manner; and to the melted glass is added, not prevailing ones being white, red, and blue, and is 
only the prepared lead and tin, but a small portion invariably applied to the inner sides of bracelets, 
of the black oxide of copper. In Mysore they armlets, anklets, necklaces, ear-rings, sarpech, 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first calcining tiara, and all that description of native jewellery, 
five parts of lead and one of tin, then adding the value depending upon the fineness of the 
one part of zinc, calcined in a separate crucible, work, and often exceeding that of the precious 
When these begin to adhere, they are powdered in stones themselves. In general the cost is moderate, 
a mortar. When the maker of glass rings is at as the finest specimens are only made to order, 
work, he melts some of this powder, and, while The best come from Benares, Dehli, and the 
the ring is hot, with an iron rod applies some of Rajputana states. In the sputh of India, the 
it in powder to the surface of the glass. manufacture of enamels on articles of domestic 

I The finest enamelled work of India is produced use like the above is almost entirely restricted to 

at Jeypore, and is considered of great artistic Hyderabad. It presents no varieties, but in 
merit. The enamellers there came originally from general consists of a blue coating interlined with 
i Lahore. Their enamel is a kind of glass made in white on a surface of silver, and is applied to 
earthen vessels, and when fused, the colouring rose-water sprinklem, spice-boxes, basics, and 
matters are added ; the whole is then allowed to such-like articles. The merit of the manufacture 
cool, and in this state is kept for use. Only -pure lies in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and in 
silver or gold articles are enamelled. From the the lightness of the silver article to which it is 
silver the enamel may come off in course of time, applied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
but it never does from the gold. All good enamel enamel produced in India. At Indore in Central 
is consequently only applied to gold, which must India, the manufacture does not ^ constitute a 
J be free from alloy, or otherwise it would tarnish regular trade. It is invariably applied to articles 
by contact with the enamel in the great heat to of personal decoration, such as necklaces, armlets, 
which it is subsequently exposed. The gold is first bro>oches, ear-rings, etc. , which axe set by native 
carved of the required pattern; the enamel, jewellers, according to the taste of the purchaser. 

wm 




exgephalabtos. 

‘Thesti Bubjeets generally consist in a representa- 
tion of the avatars, or pictures of the metamor- 
phoses of Indian deities; and the -work is so 
perfect, that it will stand not only the influence 
of climate, but even rough handling. 

The vSpeciniGDS of this kind of work have no 
fixed market value, and the price is therefore 
entirely dependent upon the number of com- 
.petitors that may be in the field when any of 
them are offered for sale. A set of these orna- 
ments, consisting of a necklace, ear-rings, two 
armlets, and a brooch, in plain gold, contributed 
to the Exhibition of 1851, w^as valued at Bs. 1700, 
or £170. A duplicate, forwarded to the Paris 
Exhibition in 1855, was purchased for Bs. 600, 
or £60. , , . 

Enamel ornaments are largely used by Chinese 
women. It is a fine glass or paste of various colours. 
The art of enamelling on silver is also brought 
to great perfection in China, and specimens sur- ' 
pass any ever produced at Genoa. — Sirr‘'s Chinese^ 
L p. 887; Report ofExhib. o/1862; Royle, Arts 
of India, p. 475; trs. of Hind, il p. 377. 

EXGEPHALABTOS, a genus of the Cycada- 
cese; their fruits are called Kafir bread, E. 
Benisonii is of New South Wales. 

ENDELU, of Sumatra, yields a fibre from which 
twine is made. 

ENDIVE, Cichorium endiva, used as salad, 
blanched by the leaves being tied together, 

ENG. Bukh. In Amhei'st, a wood used for 
hoat-building. Tree produces oil. It is a strong, 
heavy, useful, grey w^ood, suited for beams, piles, 
and the like. Dipterocarpus grandiflora. Eng- 
beng of Tavoy is a strong wood, used for common 
carpentry. Eng-gyeng, in Amherst, a timber used 
for posts of religious buildings, A useful wood, 
but liable to split. Hopea suava ? Wall, 

ENGELHABDTIA LESOHENAULTII grows 
well in the plains of the N.W. Provinces, but does 
not fruit, E. Colebrookiana is found as far north 
as Jurripani, Garhwal, and Nepal E. Boxburghi- 
ana, in Sylhet and at Chappedong, forms a large 
tree, the wood of which is valued by turneis, and 
the bark, containing much tannin, is considered 
the best used by natives for tanning, E. spicata, 
Blime, is the spuiious walnut tree of the Hima- 
laya, Darjiling, and eastward to Java. It attains 
to 200 feet of height. E. Wallichiana is found as 
far south as Penang and Singapore. — Muelkr 
RoyU, III Him, Bot p. 842 ; Wall, PL As. Rar, 

EN-GIE or In-gie- Bu£M. A white linen 
jacket used as an article of dress by Barmans. 

ENGLAND, the southern part of an island on 
the west of Europe, which, -with Ireland, another 
island on its west, forms the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that now rules British 
India. It is said to have been known to the 
Aryan Hindus under the name of Sweta-dwipa, or 
White Island, and is said to be the Sacam of the 
Puranas. 

ENG-BAI-GYI, a lake in Bassim district, Pegu 
division, British Burma, about 3 miles in circum- 
ference, and a depth of from 20 to 45 feet in the 
centre. It is valuable as a preserve for fish. The 
lake is dragged by floating capstans worked by 
hawsers attached to a frame, and occupies three 
months, working at the rate of about 45 fathoms 
each day. The fishing begins with the full moon 
in June, when the temperature of the water has 
been reduced by the first showers of the monsoon. 


ENTOMOSTOMATA. 

The number of fish caught is never below 70,000 
to 80,000 of all kinds, the principal belonging to 
species of the genera Circa, Cyprinus, Gobio, Labeo, 
CimeloduB, Girrhinus, Cyprinodon, and Silurus. 
The largest specimens weigh about 56 lbs. each. 
Crocodiles of all sizes are found in the drag-net, 
but no casualty has been known to have been 
caused by them. Some 8000 to 10,000 persons 
are engaged in the taking and disposal of the fish, 
of which about 40 tons are annually sold on the 
spot. — Imp, Gaz, 

ENGRAULIS ENCRASICOLUS, Anchovy. 
Anchois, .... Fa. | Acciughe, .... It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in India 
are wholly imported. It is a small fish, about 4 
inches long, with bluish-brown back, and siiveiy 
white on the belly, very abundant in the Medi- 
terranean, where, though occurring in other seas, 
they are chiefly caught at night by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails removed, 
and pickled. Another Mediterranean species, E. 
meletta, is largely substituted for and mixed with 
the true anchovy. A species is said to occur in 
the Bay of Bengal, and is one of the fish made 
into Balachang, 

ENKIANTHUS QUINQUEFLOEUS, a flower- 
ing plant of Oliina, on mountains from 1000 to 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, fixing itself 
in the crevices of the rock, in situations with very 
little soil. At the Chinese New Year its flowers 
are in great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of the houses, boats, and temples, just 
as those of the Nandian are in the north with 
camellias, coxcombs, magnolias, and various plants 
which flower at this season. The enkiantfius is 
brought down from the hills with the buds just 
expanding, and, after being placed in water for a 
day or two, the flowers come out healthy and 
fresh. At New Year’s day in Canton, the budding 
stems of the flowering almond, narcissus, plum, 
peach, and the Enkianthus reticuktus, ^ or bell- 
flower, are forced into blossom to exhibit, as in- 
dicating good luck in the coming year. — Fortune's 
Wanderings ; Williams' Middle Kingdom, p. 283. 

ENNORE or Katipak, in iat. 13° 14' N., long. 
80° 21' 55" E., 9 miles N. from Madras, a small 
hamlet on the southern end of the Pulicat Lake, a 
marine lagoon, 

ENTADA PURS.ETHA. He CV 


I Mimosa entada, Linn., R, 

I Acacia scandens, Willde. 

! Pus-wael, . . . Singh. 

Hin-pus-wael, . . „ 

Maha-ims-wael, . „ 

Gila tiga, . , . Teg. 


E. monostacliya, B.O. 

Mimosascandens, ^ 

Gila-gacha, . . . Beng. 

Gardul of . . Bobibay. 

Gradul, .... Dukh. 

Parin-kaka-vulli,- Mabeal. 

Ktisfcori-kaman, . Panj. 

An immense climbing shrub, forming elegant 
festoons, legumes from 1 to 5 feet long and 4 or 
5 inches broad, formed of a series of joints, each 
containing one seed. They are roasted and eaten ; 
enter into the native Materia Medica as an 
anti-febrifuge ; are emetic, and used to wash the 
hair. Its gigantic pods excite astonishment in 
passing through the forests. Its seeds are made 
into boxes. — Cat Ex, 1862; Tennant j Riddell; 
Mason. 

ENTOMOLOGY. See Insects. 
ENTOMOSTOMATA of De Blainvilie, a family 
of molluscs, in which are included the genera 
cerithium, planaxis, subula, terebra, eburnea, 
buccinum, nassa, harpa, dolium, oniscia, ricinula, 
cancellaria, and purpura. See Mollu&ca^ 


EOLUS. 


EQUIDJB. 


# 


EOLUS, The chronicles of Eri describe Eolus 
as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who lived about 
40 years after Moses, Le. 1368 to 1335 before Christ. 
He composed the chronicles of Eolus with the 
ancient traditions of his tribe, 

EOS KUBRA, a brush-tongu.ed parrakeet of 
Amboyna, of a vivid crimson colour ; the red lori. 
—IFaE i. p. 297. 

EPEIRA, a great spider, found by Captain 
Sherwiii 1100 feet high, on the summit of Maruk, 
south of Monghir. Some of the webs, including 
the guy ropes, were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter, 
the reticulated portions being about 5 feet, in the 
centre of which the spider, of a formidable size 
and very active, sits waiting for prey. In one 
web was found entangled a bird about the size of 
a field lark, and eight young spiders feeding on 
the body. It was near the centre of the web, and 
its wings had been completely pinioned by the 
entwined web. The old spider sat about a foot 
above the bird. It was 6 inches across the legs, 
and had a formidable pair of mandibles, — Goss.; 
Proc. Ent. Soc. 1852, p. 239. See Insects. 

EPHEDRA, a genus of plants growing in the 
Himalaya and China. E. alata, Sieioart^ is used 
for scrubbing metal dishes. E. Gerardiana, 
Walk, is eaten by goats, E. saxatilis, CUglioni, 
is a plant of Kaghan. — Stewart; Cleghorn. 

EPHESUS, a decayed town of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, famous in 
ancient times for its temple of Diana. Amongst 
the Mahomedans of the East, its story of the Seven 
Sleepers is continued, through the Koran. When 
the emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths concealed themselves in a 
cavern, which was then blocked up with stones. 
They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which 
lasted for 187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius 
removed some of the stones for building materials, 
on which the Seven Sleepers were aroused, and 
despatched Jamblichus, one of their number, to 
the city to procure food ; but the altered appear- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he presented 
to the baker, and his long beard, led to a discovery 
of the marvellous adventure. The bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited the 
cavern, and, after conversing with the somnam- 
bulists, they quietly expired. James, a Syrian 
bishop of the 5th century, devotes a homily to 
its praise ; and the Seven Sleepers are found in 
the Roman, Abyssinian, and RusHan calendars. 
Mahomed introduced the tale in his Koran, as the 
Companions of the Cave, and says God caused 
them to turn over occasionally from right to left, 
^Mihier^s Seven Churches oj Asia^ p, 171 5 Sale s 
Koran, p. 219. See Decius. 

EPICARPUS ORIEKTALIS. Bltirne. 

TropMs aspera, Willde. 

Siieora, .... Benc. Tindaparua, 

Nak chilni, . . . Dukh. Pirahi, . . 

Siura, Hind. Pukki,. . . 

A fibre is obtained from the stem, 
tooth-brush by the natives. 

EPICHAEMUS, with Plato and others, adopted 
a philosophy similar to that of the Vedanta, a 
system of perceptiomj of primary or secondary 

^^^eSaCHUS MAGNUS, a bird of the coasts 
of New Guinea, Upupa magna, Gm., and U. 
superba, Lath. Its tail is 3 feet long, its 
head feathers are lustrous steel-blue. See Birds. 


EPIODORUS, according to the P-eriplp, -an 
island, the seat of the -pearl fishery; it is the 
modern Manaar. 

EPIPHYTES are plants growing upon other 
vegetables, adhering to their bark, and rooting 
among the scanty soil that occupies their surface, 
in which respect they are distinguished from 
parasitical plants, which, like mistletoe and the 
various species of Loranthus, strike their abortive 
roots into the wood, and flourish upon the juices 
of the individual to which they attach themselves. 
Orchidaceous epiphytes grow upon trees in the 
recesses of tropical forests ; and Dr. Wallich found 
them growing equally well in Nepal upon trees 
and stones, provided the latter had a certain 
quantity of mould and moss adhering to them. 
In the Malay Archipelago, the mean temperature 
of which is estimated at between 77° and 78°, and 
is very damp, they are found in profusion ; while 
on the continent of India they are almost unknown, 
their place bemg occupied by parasitical Loranthi. 
At the estuaries, however, of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, and the rivers of 
Martaban, they exist in vast quantities, but all 
these stations are excessively damp. In the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta they grow most vigor- 
ously during the rainy season, but in the fiercely 
hot season, which begins in March, and lasts till 
the 10th of June, they perish, notwithstanding 
the care they receive. 

In Nepal, orchidaceous epiphytes grow in 
company with ferns, and the thicker the forest, 
the more stately the trees, the richer and* blacker 
the natural soil, the more profuse the orchidaceje 
and ferns upon them. There they flourish by the 
sides of dripping springs, in deep shady recesses, 
in inconceivable quantity, and with an astonishing 
degree of luxuriance. 

Reinwardt speaks of great quantities of orchi- 
dacese in the storax and laurel woods of Java, 
growing along with nepenthes, rhododendrons, 
magnolias, and oaks, in a zone of vegetation 
whose lower limit is 3000 feet above the sea. 
Dendrobium nobile, Renanthera cocciuea, and 
some others, bear the periodical cold of Canton, 
where it occasionally freezes. Dexidrobium caten- 
atum and D. moniliforme occur in Japan as far 
north as 37° or 38°, or the parallel of Lisbon, and 
are periodically subject to a very low temperature ; 
and Dr. Royle met with the deciduous Caelogynes 
and Dendrobium alpestre on the Himalaya moun- 
tains, at the height of 7500 feet, where snow 
sometimes lies in winter for a week or more. 


. Maleal. 
. . Tam. 
. . Tel. 
Used as a 


EQUIDiE, a family of mammals, in which the 
Asinus or ass, Hippotigris or zebras, and Equus, 
the horse, are the only genera, with the mule 
breed between. The horse does not occur in 
a wild state in India, and will be noticed under 
‘Horse.’ 

Equus onager, Pallas, Bhjtli, F. Cnv. 

B. hemionus, A%icL i Asinus Indious, Sclater. 

Wild ass of. . CoTCH. I Koulan, . , . Keeghiz. 

Gor-khar, . . . Hind, j Ghour, .... Pees. 

The wild ass of Cutch, Gujerat, Jeysulmir, and 
Bikanir is not found south of Deesa, nor east of 
lat. 75° E. It also ocems in Sind, and to the 
west of the Indus in Baluchistan, extending into 
Persia and Turkestan, as far north as lat. 48° N. 
They foal in June, July, and August. They are 
shy, and difficult to approach. The voice is a 
1 shrieking bray. 
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EQUISETUM HYEMALE. 

Equus lieiiiippiis, Is. Geoffrey^ inhabits the 
countries to the west of E. onager, viz. Syria, 
Mesopotamia, North Arabia, etc. The voice is 
like the bray of the common ass. This^ is con- 
sidered by Blyth to have been the hemionus of 
the ancients. 

Asinus tseniopus, Heuglin^ onager of the ancients ; 
Eqnus asinus, wild ass. This species occurs wild 
in KE. Africa and South Arabia. ^ 

Equus hemionus, Pallas^ the kiang or dzightai 
of Tibet and Central Asia, is met with across the 
snowy Himalaya, in Ladakh, and other parts. It 
is iiuicli darker in hue than the Gor Khar or E. 
onager, Pallas^ Blijlh, F. Cwa, the upper parts 
being of a dull ruddy brown. 

The zebras and quaggas, genus Hippotigris, are 
of Africa. The horse has been found fossil in 
Ava. — Cat Mus. hid. Ho.; Jordon^ pp. 236-9. See 
Horse, 

EQUISETUM HYEMALE. SnntK Muh-tsih, 
Ghik. This species of the horse-tail tribe of plants 
grows to a considerable height in marshy places 
in Kan-suh and Shen-si, and with E. arvense is 
used to polish wood. A large quantity of silex, 
arranged in a beautifully regular manner in the 
cuticular structure, confers this property E, 
debile, Roxb..^ is a plant of India and Burma. 

ERA, See Chronology. 

ERAGROSTIS, panicum, pennisetum, poa, 
rotbellia, saccharum, vilfa, are the grasses of the 
Doab. Several species of Eragrostis grow in the 
Panjab, where they are called cbinka, kuri. Iamb, 
and mirukar, and are considered good pasture 
grasses. 

ERAN, a village of a tract of tbe same name in 
the Sagar (Saugor) district, Central Provinces, 
48 miles west of Sagar town, in lat. 24° 5' 30" N., 
long. 78° 15' E., population (1870) 446 ; its 
monumental remains are attributed to Raja 
Bahrat. The chief of these is a rudely-shaped 
image of Tishnu in his boar avatar. The tip of 
the projecting tongue supports a human figure 
erect. The breast bears an inscription, and, as at 
Oodehghir (Odaigarh), a young female hangs by 
the arm from the right ,tusk. On one side of 
Vishnu stands a four-armed deity, above 12 feet 
in height, with girt loins, a high cap, and round 
his neck and reaching to his feet a thick orna- 
mental cord. On the columns before this statue 
are seen figures weaving the sacred thread, with 
twisted snakes, elephants, nude female figures, 

• seated Buddhas, faces of satyrs, and other devices. 
Besides these and other remains, there are three 
figures of crouching lions. — hiijy. Gaz. 

ERANDL Hind. The castor-oil plant, Ricinus 
communis. The small plant is called Choti erandi ; 
the larger, Barri erandi. It is the name of a 
tasar silk-moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor-oil leaves. 

ERANNOBOAS, the same with the river Sone 
or Heranya. See Pataliputra-baha, 

ERECH of Scripture, the modem Warka, near 
the Euphrates. It was founded under the second 
ruling dynasty, of the date B.c. 2286, See Kesra. 

EREMURUS SPECTABILIS. Biel. 

Bre,Praii, Beng.,Chenab. | Shili, .... iThelum, 

This magnificent plant grows in the Pan jab to 
5 or 6 feet high, with close spikes of white flowers 
to half that length. It is common at places on 
the Upper Chenab and in the Jhelum basin, at 
from 6000 to 9000 feet. The leaves when young 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONIGA. 

are much eaten, both fresh and dry, cooked as a 
vegetable, and are excellent treated as spinach. — 
Stewart 

ERI, as in the Madras suburb Yepery, means a 
tank, a large reservoir or piece of water. It is 
a Tamil word, sometimes a prefix, sometimes a 
suffix ; Yepery means the Yepa tree (Azadirachta) 
on the tank. 

ERIA, Hind. A silk fabric used in Assam, 
manufactured from tbe cocoon of a wild moth. 
In Assam each householder reels, spins, and weaves 
his own cloth, and the holiday attire of the 
Assamese is usually of silk. In Durrung, a than 
of good silk, measuring 10 yards, can be purchased 
for from 5 to 10 rupees, according to the fineness. 
The cloth is occasionally coloured, but the Assam- 
ese silks are usually of the natural colour as wound 
from the cocoon. 

ERIG AGEiE of Be Candolle, the heath tribe of 
plants, comprising the genera Andromeda, Cas- 
siope, Gaultheria, Rhododendron. Gaultheria 
fragrantissima, Wall.^ growls in Nepal, and them 
are several beautiful species of rhododendron in 
the Himalaya. 

ERIGERON, a genus of plants of the order 
Compositse; several species occur in India. In 
Italy large bundles of E. viscosum, Linn., a viscous 
species, are dipped in milk and suspended in the 
rooms, to attract the flies. 

ERIKA-YADU, the Yerkal race in the Penin- 
sula of India, called also Yera Keddi. See Eruku. 

ERINAOEID.^, the hedgehog family of the 
mammalia. Species of the genera Erinaceus and 
Tupaia occur in India and the Archipelago. 

ERINOGARPUS NIMMONII. Grak. 

Ohowra, . . . . Can.? | Jungli-Bhendi, . Hind. 

This middle-sized tree is common on the Konkau 
ghats ; flowers yellow, in terminal panicles, appear 
in September and October ; fruit triangular, 
covered with bristles ; angles somewhat winged ; 
has a pleasing fragrance ; bark is used for making 
ropes. — Jaffrey ; Beddome. 

ERINYS of the Hindus has been identified with 
the Greek Eriunys ; the word means the fleet runner. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONIGA. Lindt Loquat. 

Mesi^ilus Jai)onicus, Thmih. 

Yimg-mai, Yang-ma,CHiN. I Kin-ling-tsze, . . Chin. 
Lu-kiuh, Kin-lin-tsze, ,, | P’i-P’a, „ 

This small tree of Japan and China has been 
introduced all over the Bekhan, the Pan jab, and 
also in Bengal, where it is much cultivated on 
account of its excellent fruit, the beauty of the tree, 
and the exquisite fragrance of its flowers. In the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta it blossoms twice in 
the year, but bears fruit only once, viz. iu Feb- 
ruary and March. It also grows in great perfection 
in New South Wales, and bears fruit twice in the 
year, and is highly esteemed both for desserts and 
preserves.- The finest fruit is produced at the second 
crop, at the end of the cold season, and requires 
protection day and night, from birds in the 
former, and flying foxes in the latter. The fruit 
is of a yellow colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid 
pulp, one or two seeds in the centre, sometimes 
more. The seeds grow easily, and the fruit 
appears to be capable of great improvement. In 
Ajmir it is cultivated in gardens, but does not 
thrive well. It is very common in China, grown 
along with peaches, plums, oranges, the Chinese 
goosebeny, Averrhoa carambola, the wanghee, 
Cookia punctata, the longan and leechee. — jKoa- 



ERIOOAULOH OAN'TONIENSE. 


ERUKU. 


Imrgh; Tea Districts. 30; Riddell' Irvine; Voigt; 
CleqTiorn, 

fiRIOCAULON CAOTONIENSE, the Kii- 
tsing-tsau of China, is a troublesome weed in 
gardens and corn-fields. This and E. setaceum 
are used there in eye diseases, tinea tarsi, and 
small-pox. — Smith. 

ERIOOHEIR JAPONICUS, a crab of ^n- 
churia, with a hairy hand. It is of a dark olive 
hue, freckled and flat-backed. They are eaten. 
ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. B. C. 

Bombax x)entandrum, L. 

Ceiba pentandra, Gfertn. 

Shwet shimool, . . Beng. 

White cotton tree, Eng. 

Hattian, Safed Hd. 

Shamienla, . . Mahr. 


in 1828. The province of Erivan is watered by 
a network of canals, by the Karasu, the Zangi, 
Abaran, and the great Arpa Chai. It contains 508 
villages . — PorteVs Travels ; MacGi'eqor, p. 195. 

ERMINE. 


Sinjab, . 
Hermine, 
Hermelin, 


Gossampinns Rnmphii,i8c/«. 
. and End. 


Maleal, 
Singh. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


Baniala, Pania, 

Pnlim, Imbool, 

Elavum maram, 

Pur, Buruga, . 

There are six species of this genus of plants; 
five of them are natives of America, but all are 
known by the name of wool or cotton trees. 
They are large trees, with a sj^ongy wood, which 
is used for little besides making canoes in the 
districts where they grow. This one only grows 
in Asia and Africa ; it attains a height of 150 
feet or more. But there are two varieties described, 
the one growing in the East Indies, and the other 
in Guinea, which differ chiefly in the colour of 
their flowers. The Indian variety, E. (a) Indicum, 
has flowers yellowish inside and white outside ; 
whilst that of Guinea, E. (b) Africanum, has large 
crimson flowers. The Guinea tree is one of the 
largest and tallest of the forest trees, and the 
trunk is employed for making the largest-sized 
canoes. This is an elegant tree in Ceylon ; it is 
very common up to an elevation of 2000 feet, and 
is common on the Coromandel coast. The leaves fall 
during the cold season, and the blossoms appear 
in February before the leaves. It grows in many 

E arts of the Dekhan, but is not common on the 
iombay side, save in some parts of Kandesh. 
The trunk is perfectly straight. Its light wood 
is employed by the toymakers or Muchi race, 
and is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smooth, black, and 
enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool. The 
gum is termed Huttian ka gond, and is given in 
solution with spices in bowel complaints.— O’/S/i. ; 
AlnsUe; Gihson; Wight; Riddell; Cleghorn; 
Voigt ; Thivaites, 

ERIOLiENA, a genus of plants of the order 
Sterculiacem. Six species are known in India and 
Burma, E. Candollei, Hookeriana,quinquelocularis, 
spectabilis, Stocksii, and Wallichii. The heart- 
wood of Candollei, Hookeriana, and Wallichiana 
is of a reddish-brown or brick red colour, hard. 

ERIOPHORUM CANNABINDM. Rogle. The 
cotton grass, or bhabur of Hindustan, grows 
throughout the Panjab Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills to 5000 feet ; in the Salt Range most of the 
baggar or bhabar rope appears to be made of 
Andropogon involutus ; but part of the cordage 
for bedsteads, Persian wheels, etc., is made of 
this. Its seeds are clothed at their base with 
a cotton -like substance, with which pillows are 
stuffed and candle wicks made. — Royle; Steivart. 

ERIVAN, in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 44° 30' E., 
and 3167 feet above the sea, a town in Russian 
Armenia, of which it is the capital. It has been 
repeatedly taken by Turks, Persians, and Russians. 
From the time of Nadir Shah in 1748, it w'as in the 
hands of the Persians till taken by the Russians 


Arab. 
. Fr. 
. Oer. 


Ermellino, 

Gornostai, 

Armino, 


. It. 
Bus. 

. Sp. 


The prepared skin of a weasel, largely used by 
the wealthy of Europe and China. 

ERNAAD, a naad or district on the western 
side of the Neilgherries. 

ERRODE, or French rocks, 5 miles N.of Seringa- 
patam, is a military cantonment. It was a station 
for a French regiment in the time of Tipu. 

ERTHA, the German goddess of the earth, 
whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the Hindu Ella, 
The German Ertha had her car drawn by a cow, 
under which form the Hindus typify the earth 
(Prithivi).— TbfZ’s Rajasth. i. 574. See Eleusis, 

ERTOGHRUL, father of Usman, the founder 
of the Turkish empire. He was the leader of a 
little band, a fragment of a tribe of Oghuz Turk, 
which, under Ertoghrul’s father, Suliman Shah, 
had left their settlements in Khorasan, and so- 
journed for a time in Armenia. After a few 
years they left this country also, and -were follow- 
ing the course of the Euphrates towards Syria, 
when their leader was accidentally drowned in that 
river. The great part of the tribe then dispersed ; 
but a little remnant of it followed two of Snliman’s 
sons, Ertoghrul and Dundar, who determined to 
seek a dwelling-place in Asia Minor, under the 
Seljnk Turk, Am-ud-Din, sultan of Tconium. The 
adversaries, from whose superior force they delivered 
Ala-ud-Din, were a host of Mongols, the dead- 
liest enemies of the Turk race. Ala-ud-Din, in 
gratitude for this eminent service, bestowed on 
Ertoghrul a principality in Asia Minor, near the 
frontiers of the Bithynian province of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. The rich plains of Saguta along 
the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopes of the Ermeni mountains, 
became now the pasture-grounds of the father of 
Othman. The town of Saguta or Saegut was his 
also. Here he and the shepherd- warriors who 
had marched with him from Khorasan and 
Armenia, dwelt as denizens of the land. Erfco- 
ghruPs force of fighting men was largely recruited 
by the best and bravest of the old inhabitants, 
who became his subjects ; and still more advan- 
tageously by numerous volunteers of kindred 
origin to his own. The Turk race had been exten- 
sively spread through Lower Asia long before the 
time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their primitive abodes 
on the upper steppes of the Asiatic continent, 
tribe after tribe of that martial family of nations 
had poured down upon the rich lands and tempting 
wealth of the southern and western regions, when 
the power of the early khalifs bad decayed like 
that of the Greek emperors. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. Webb. This and E. Javanica 
and E. scan dens of Jussieu grow up to 3000 and 
4000 feet in the N.W. Himalaya. The flowers 
have a sweet fragrance, and the woolly fruit is used 
for stuffing pillows. — Stewart. 

ERUKU, also called Erkal, Yerkalvadu, Erika- 
vadn, and Yerakeddi, a homeless migrating tribe 
in the Peninsula of India, occupying themselves 
ostensibly as basketmakers and in fortune-telling. 







ERULAR. 


ERYTHRINA ARBOBESCENa 


But they are notoriously predatory, and steal 
girls, whom they devote to prostitution. They are 
found in mat huts on the outskirts of towns, in 
the border districts of the Teling, Tamil, and 
Canarese countries. 

ERULAB, a Dravidian race occupying the skirts 
of the< forests at the base of the Neilgherry Hills. 
They dwell in the clefts of the mountains, and in the 
little openings of the woods. They arrange them- : 
selves into two clans, the Urali and Eurutalei, 
meaning rulers and serfs. The word Eruli means 
unenlightened or barbarous, from the Tamil word 
Erul, darkness, and is the term applied to them 
by their neighbours. They speak a rude Tamil 
dialect. They sacrifice he-goats and cocks to 
Mahri, their deity, which is a winnowing fan ; and 
they have minor deities, mere stones, that they 
call Moshani and Konadi Mahri. They inter their 
dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet square, thatched 
over and planked across, with an opening about a 
cubit square in the centre of the planking. Across 
this opening are laid pieces of wood, on which 
the dead are placed, and covered with earth, and 
are left so till another person die, when the former 
remains and the earth are turned into the pit, and 
replaced by the newly dead. They are in small 
scattered communities, practising a rude system 
of agriculture, which scarcely furnishes them with 
sufficient food. They make use of animal food of 
every description, even vermin and reptiles. They 
collect the jungle produce. They hunt and take 
game of every description, with great cunning and 
expertness. The other Heilgherry Hill tribes do 
not recognise the Erular as inhabitants of the Blue 
Mountains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. The following is the result of the weight 
and measurements of an average of 25 men, 


age 26*68 years 


Height, 
Headcircumf., . 
Neck „ . . 
Chest „ . . 
Arms, .... 
Thighs, . . ♦ 
Length of arms, 


61*78 in. 
19*83 „ 
11*59,, 
29*91 „ 
8*42 „ 
1517 „ 
30*0 „ 


Hands, . * • 6*50 in. 
Breadth of hands, 3*25 ,, 
Length of legs, , 34*50 „ 
Feet, ... , 9*0 „ 
Breadth of feet, 3*25 , , 
Weight (avoir. ), 96*20 lbs. 


They are superior in physique to the Kuriimbar, 
and in some respects even to that of the Kotax*. 
They do not recognise the Toda as lords, nor do 
they pay them goodoo. The women are strong 
and stoutly built, and very dark skinned. Their 
feet, of ail the S. Indian races, are the most 
beautifully formed. They wear heaps of red and 
white beads about their necks, thin wire bracelets 
and armlets, with ear and nose rings. The women 
wear a double fold of a wrapper cloth, which 
extends from the waist to the knees ; the upper 
pail of their bodies, with their bosoms, are nude. 
At one time the Erular rarely held communica- 
tion with the other natives, living isolated lives 
in secluded places and unhealthy localities, and 
eking out a jirecarious existence. Their villages 
were small, seldom exceeding five or six huts, and 
cattle j)ens scattered far apart, mostly located in 
groves of jilantain and other fruit trees, and built 
somewhat after the Kuriirnbar huts, surrounded 
by the usual filth and dirt. They are more 
numerous in the southern than in the easteim 
parts. But of late years they have improved 
wonderfully, by mixing with others and taking 
employ as coolies on plantations, and working 
side by side with other natives. They give satis- 
faction to their employers. — Dr. Shortt, R G,S, 


ERTUM HIRSUTUM. WiUde, T.entiL 

Jhunjhunian-kari, Hind. I Masuri, Massur chenna, 

, 1 ■ . . Panj, 

This is found in the Sutlej valley, between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 5000 
feet, grows in corn-fields in Northern India, and 
is cultivated for fodder. — ClegJwrn. 

ERVUM LENS. Lhm: The lentil. 


im, 


Tam. 

Tel. 
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Adas, Adz, . . . Arab. Massur paru 
Massur, Mauri, GuJ,, Hi>. Ohiri sanagal 
Masura, . , . Sansk. 

This pulse is grown all over India, and is eaten 
as a dal in food, but is said to be heating, and 
to cause eruptions if too much indulged in . By a 
slight change, Ervum lens became the Ervalenta ; 
and another person, with another little change, 
sold the same article as Eevalenta, adding the 
term Arabica to denote its Asiatic origin. Its 
fiour is now used all over England by all classes 
to make a good wholesome soup without meat, 
though meat, soup, and vegetables can be added. 
The knowledge of this has rapidly spread. — 
Stewart; Hasmll 

EEYNGIIJM CAMFESTEE of Europe grows 
in Kabul and Kashmir. E. giganteum and E. 
Perowskianum are ornamental garden plants, and 
E. planum grows in Kashmir. — Stewart; Ilonigh.; 
RiddelL 

EEYSIMUM PEEFOLIATUM is cultivated in 
Japan for its oil-seeds, — O'Sk p. 187. 

EEYSIFHE TAUEICA is one of the fungi of 
the Himalaya. 

EEYTHEAS, son of Ariarius, a satrap of 
Phrygia- [Erythras was banished by Darius to 
Kishm island, and Nearchus was told that Erythras 
had given his name to the adjoining sea. 

EEYTHEEAN SEA (Pliny, lib. vi. caps xxxiii. 
and xxxiv.) was applied to the Indian Ocean, 
as well as to the two gulfs which it forms 
on each side of Arabia. Herodotus includes the 
Arabian Sea and part of the Indian Ocean under 
the general name of Bed or Erythrean. And 
Pliny styles the Persian Gulf ‘a bay of the Bed 
Sea.’ Greek and Eoman authors, however, gene- 
rally used the term Persian Gulf ; but it appears 
also among them as the Babylonian Sea and the 
Erythrean Sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with the Bed Sea. The Persian Gulf by many is 
described as the Green Sea, also in Eastern manu- 
scripts as the Sea of Ears or Pars, of Oman, of 
Kirmaii, of Katis, of Basrah, deriving these and 
other names from the adjoining provinces and 
remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian 
coasts. See Bed Sea. 

EBYTHBINA, a genus of tropical trees and 
tuberous herbs, with clusters of very large, long 
flowers, which are usually of the brightest red, 
w^hence their name of coral trees. Moore, when 
describing the Indian islands,- notices the 

‘ Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 

The crimson flowers of the coral tree, 

In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea.’ 

Frequently their stems are defended by stiff 
prickles. Voigfc notices 11 and Gamble 8 species 
as known in India. — Vengt^ p. 237. 

EBYTHBINA ABBOBESCENS. Roxk 
Pariala, . , . , Be as. Gul nashtar, . . Panj, 

Thab, .... Ohenab. Gileru, Gaderwa, , Ravi. 
Gul nasar, . . . Panj. Pudara, , , , SUTLEJ. 

Grows up to 7000 feet in the Outer Himalaya, 


ERYTHBINA USTDICA. 


miZRmL 


from tlie Ganges and Bhutan, also in the Khassya 
Hills ; wood spongy. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA. Lam. Ooraltree. 


Palita mandar, , 
Ka-theet, . . 
Moduga vriksha, 
K’oh ping, , , 
Man-to-loh, . . 
Moochy-wood tree, 


Beno. 

Bubm. 

Can. 

Chin. 

,Eng. 


Eiirrud, Bangra, 
'Mandara, . , . . 

Erafoadii gass, . 
Murukka, . , 
Badida chettu ? , 
Chalo'dhona, 


. Hind. 
Sansk. 
Singh. 
, Tam. 
. Tel. 
Fkiya ? 


A large tree of all India and the Archipelago, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot sejison, 
its seeds ripening in June and July. Its place 
in the forests is generally taken by Erythrina 
suberosa. It supplies a soft white wood, as 
easily worked as the pine, commonly used for light 
boxes, scabbards, children’s toys, rafts, fishermen’s 
floats, and is hollowed out and made into canoes. 
The wood nsed for this purpose in Upper Hindu- 
stan is the Bombax ceiba. This is the Miichi wood 
of Madras, and the varnished toys from the North- 
ern Oircars are made of it. For sword scabbards 
it is a first-rate material. It is eaten by white 
ants eagerly. This tree is employed to support 
the black pepper vine, being of quick growth from 
cuttings, with firm, permanent, smooth bark, 
which never peels ofi, and gives firm hold to the 
roots of the vine, and they are full of leaves and 
very shady during the hottest months of the year, 
which shelters the vine from the intense heat of 
the sun, and keeps the ground moisfc. As soon as 
the hottest weather is over, the leaves drop, and 
expose the vines to the sun imd weather during 
the cool season. — Moxh,; Amslie^ Wight; 3Iason; 
O'SL ; Cleghorn ; Tkit\ 

ERYTHRINA OVALIFOLIA. Roxk 

Hurikankra, . . Beng. | Yak erra baddu gass, SiNG. 

^ A tree of the hot, drier parts of Ceylon, and 
grows in Bengal. — Roxh. ; Voigt ; Tha, 

ERYTHRINA STRIOTA. Roxh. This is a 
large tree very common on the western side of the 
Madras Presidency ; the wood, as in all the other 
erythrinas, is soft, light, and spongy. It is 
employed as a substitute for deal, is much in use 
in the maniifactuFe of toys, trunks, etc., and is 
afterwards varnished, its large pores admitting 
and retaining the varnish better than almost any 
other wood ; the wood is not liable to warp, con- 
tract, or split. It is also used for the scabbards 
of weapons. — Beddome. 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. Roxh 
Muni, Motaga, . . Tam. 1 Moduga, . . . . Tel. 

A small tree of all India, growing in every soil 
and situation ; leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, soon 
after which the leaves appear ; the trunk is gene- 
rally erect from 8 to 12 feet to the branches. The 
trunk is covered with deeply cracked corky bark. 

ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. Roxh 
Badadumu ? . . . Tam. { Mullu moduga, . . Tel. 

This tree is a native of the inland mountains of 
the Oircars, and is frequently of great size, wnth 
branches spreading and numerous, and trunk 
without prickles. The wood is remarkably 
light, soft, and spongy, and is much employed 
by the Muchis, who make trunks, toys, and 
other things that are to be varnished, the wood 
retaining its priming or under coat of paint better 
almost than any other wood ; and it is not liable 
to warp, contract, or split. The Muchis at 
Condapilly and Nursapur are famed for their art 
in forming and varnishing this wood for toys, etc. 


It is planted by the Tamil people about their 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall during the 
cold season in February; when destitute of foliage, 
the blossoms appear, and soon afterwards the 
leaves; the seed ripens in May. The trunk is 
perfectly straight, in large trees five or six feet in 
circumference, tapering regularly ; and the seeds 
are enveloped in fine soft or silky wool, adhering 
slightly to them . — Roxh iii. 254 ; Rohde's MSS. 

ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLACCOIDES. 
Gard. A middle-sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
and Ratnapura districts in Ceylon, growing up to 
an elevation of 1500 feet. — Thu\ p. 18. 

ERYTHROXYLON, a genus of plants of the 
order Lineje. E. Burmanicura, Kunthianum, and 
■monogynnm are known in the East Indies. The 
heart-wood of E. monogynum, Roxh.^ has a 
pleasant resinous smell, is very hard, and takes a 
beautiful polish. Beddome gives it as a synonym 
of E. Indicum, D. 0. calls it bastard sandal, 
also Devadaru and Adavi goranta. 'W'ood is used 
as a substitute for sandal-wmod ; and an empyreu- 
matic oil or wmod-tar of a reddish-brown colour 
is procured from It, which is used for preserving 
the wood employed in construction of native 
boats. 

In South America, the leaves of E. coca, Lam.^ 
are dried in the sun, and used as a masticatory. 
In the time of the first Incas, its nsew-as specially 
restricted to certain religions rites, and the private 
consumption of the monarch. But wdien Peru 
was subjugated by the Spaniards, they found 
coca used as a means of exchange in the absence 
of a metallic currency, and one of their early 
monopolies ivas that of its cultivation. At the 
present time it is largely cultivated in the warmer 
valleys near La Paz, covering the mountain 
slopes, under about 7000 feet elevation. The 
leaves are chewed with a minute quantity of an 
alkaline paste, serving as a condiment, made from 
the ashes of the quinoa ; but also of a cactus or 
some other plant, or in some parts of the con- 
tinent, with lime. One of the most remarkable 
features in the use of this nervous stimulant, is 
the power which it confers to endure long- 
continued fatigue. The miner will perform for 
twelve long hours the work of the mine, and 
sometimes even doubles that period, without 
taking any farther sustenance than a handful of 
parched maize, but every three hours he makes a 
pause for the purpose of chewing coca. Its leaves 
are called spadic, also coca, and they contain two 
alkaloids, cocainand hygrin, also a peculiar tannic 
acid. More than £600^,000 worth are annually 
collected. Whether the Asiatic species of this 
genus have this sustaining power, is not known. — 
Markham; Poeppig^ ; Bedd. FI. Syh. part vii. p. 81. 

ERZRUM, Arz-i-Rimi, or Roman or Constan- 
tinople territory, was taken with pillage and havoc 
by the Tartars in 1241. It is the capital of the 
pashalic which bears the same name, and is about 
ten days’ journey from the Persian frontier. It is 
built on an elevated plain about 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The cold there is intense, 
and lasts usually from September till May, 
Lying on the high road from Persia to Constan- 
tinople, it is the resort of many merchants and 
caravans ; but it has not recovered the Russian 
occupation in 1629, when its fortifications were 
dismantled, and naany of its most opulent and 
industrious inhabitants, the Armenians, were in- 
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<lticed to emigrate. One of the bicanttlies of the 
Euphrates flows at a short distance below tlie city. 

ES or CBs, according to the translator of the 
Eddas, is the name for God with all the Celtic 
races. So it wfis with the Tuscans, doubtless 
froni the Saiishrit, or rather from a more pro- 
vincial tongue, the common contraction of Eswur, 
the Egy])tiau 0>siris, the Persian Syr, the sun- 
god. Thor is called Asa Thor, the Lord Thor ; 
and Odin is also called As or Lord ; the^ Gauls 
also called him CEs or Es, and with^a Latin ter- 
mination, Hesiis, whom Lucan calls Esus. Eswara 
is a usual title of Siva.-— AWJa, ii. pp. 45-6 ; Tod's 
Jknjasthau, i. p. 504. 

ESA KHAIL, an Afghan tribe on the Pan- 
jab frontier, who, along with the Shiali Turi and 
the Jaji, dwell on the daman or skirt of the 
Sulimaiii range. The Esa Khail occupy the 
banks and islets of the Indus in a valley contain- 
ing 45 villages. It is a narrow oblong strip 
between the Indus and a long spur of the Khuttak 
range, that runs southward into the plain. — 
Tec. Govt o f India. No. 11. 

ESCHSCilOLTZIA, one of the Papaveraceaa, a 
very beautiful, very delicate little flower, of a 
deep yellow orange colour. E. cristata, Tatarlnoi\ 
the Hiang-ju of the Chinese, is a fragrant plant of 
Cliina. — Smith ; Riddell. 

ESCULAPliJS, amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, the deified mortal to whom the care of 
medicine and health pertained. Esmun, the 
snake-god of the Phoenicians, is identified by 
Bunsen (iv. p. 259) with the Egyptian Hermes, 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoenician. Esmun is 
strictly a Phoenician god. He was especially 
worshipped at Berytus. At Caidhage he was 
called the highest god, together with Astarte and 
Hercules. At Babylon, Bel corresponded witli 
him. According to Jamblichus and tbe Hermetic 
books, the Egyptian name of Esculapius was 
Kameph (Bunsen, iv. pp. 25G-7). The Aswini- 
Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst the Hindus, 
correspond with the western Greek and Roman 
Esculapius ; but Dhanwantari, a physician, is also 
the analogue. The Esculapian rod has been sup- 
posed by some to be a stem of a Bauhinia plant. 
It is probably, however, the form serpents assume 
when in congress, and which is represented at 
every Hindu serpent shrine. The Hindu Escu- 
lapiiis has no rod. 

ESDAILE, Dr., ob. 1859 at Sydenham, a 
Bengal medical officer, the eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Esdaile, w^as born at Montrose Cth February 
1808. He devoted himself to the study of 
mesn^erism. Plis first trial was casual. Seeing a 
felon in agony after a surgical operation, he 
thought he would try to mesmerize the suflerer, 
who presently exhibited the phenomena which 
were witnessed in England. After this time Dr. 
Esdaile performed a very large number of surgical 
operations — some of them absolutely gigantic 
— with put pain. In 1846 he removed 21 tumours, 
some weighing 30 lbs., one 40 lbs., and one 112 
ibs. ; in 1847-48, one of 40 lbs., and another of 
100 lbs. in weight ; in 1848, 34, some of very 
great size and weight. In 1849 he removed 10, 
some very large. In 1849 he performed 62 capital 
operations. After 100, capital operations, with 
insensibility, only two patients died within a 
month, — one from cholera, and the other from 
Jock-jaw, ■ 


ESKAR. Can. A village servant. 

ESPARTO, a valuable paper material of N. 
Africa, in use since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. See Stipa. 

ESSENIANS, a sect amongst the Hebrews, who 
every day saluted the rising sun. 

ESSENTIxVL OILS, called also volatile oils, the 
Atr of the Arabs and Hwa-lu of the Chinese, 
are obtained from various parts of odoriferous 
plants, chiefly by distillation, but also by the 
chemical perfuming process of en flowering. The 
best known volatile oils are those of almonds, 
aniseed, bergamot, cajaputi, chamomile, camphor, 
caraway, cassia, cinnamon, citronelle, cloves, 
juniper, lavender, lemons, lemon grass, mint, 
nutmeg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, 
rosemary, roses (otto), savine, sassafras, mint, 
but in India, sandal-wood, jasmine, nutmegs, — 
indeed, every odoriferous plant is by the perfumers 
made to yield perfumed oil. The chambeli-ki- 
atr of Lucknow, extracted from the petals of 
Jasminum grandiflorum, sells at 2 rupees per 
tola. This plant is extensively cultivated in 
gardens in Lucknow for the sake of its flowers. 
Motiah or Belak-ki-atr of Lucknow, Jasminum 
sambac, also extracted from the petals, sells at 
2 rupees per tola. It is cultivated extensively in 
gardens in Lucknow for the sake of its flowers, 
and is coloured red by means of dragon’s blood. 
The essential oils of cinnamon, citronelle, and 
lemon grass are made chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Galle, in the southern provinces of 
Ceylon, The oil of ciimamon is also made largely 
at Colombo from the broken or inferior pieces of 
bark rejected in packing the bales of spice. The 
Andropogon muricatum, Jasminum grandiflorum, 
J. sambac, Lawsonia inermis, Pandanus odora- 
tissimus, and the rose flowers are all utilized. 
Common mustard oil is often scented with mala- 
ghussa, and sold as an essential oil. See Atr; 
Gils ; Otto. 

ESTHER. In the centre of Hamadan is the 
tomb of Ali bin Sina (Avicenna), and not far 
from it are those of Esther and Mordecai, which 
are held in great veneration by the Jews of the 
town, and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
the dome over these tombs is an inscription to 
the effect that Elias and Samuel, sons of Kachan, 
finished building this temple over the tombs of 
Mordecai and Esther on the 15tli of the month 
Adar, 4474.. The tombs are made of hard black 
wood, which has suffered little from the effects of 
time during the lU- centuries they have existed. 
They are covered with Hebrew inscriptions, still 
very legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has 
given the following translation: — ‘At that time 
there was in the palace of Susa a certain Jew of 
the name of Mordecai ; he was the son of Jair of 
Shimei, who was the son of Kish, a Benjamite, 
for Mordecai the Jew was the second of that 
nmne under the king Ahasuerus, a man much 
distinguished among the Jews, and enjoying great 
consideration amongst his own people, anxious 
for their welfare, and seeking to promote the 
peace of all Asia.’ The traveller, unless told, 
would never recognise them as tombs. The entry 
is by a low door, and the tombs occupy the whole 
of the internal space to the ceiling, leaving 
only a very narrow passage for walking round 
the huge stone-like construction in the middle. 
Literally not an inch is left oi^ the whitewashed 


ESWAEA. 


EUCALYPTUS. 


walls on which the Jewish pilgrims of a thous..nA powerful dynas‘y of Han, and formed one of the 
years have not inscribed their names.— i'd. tribes who roam in the lands from the Alter to the 
Ferrier Joiirn, p. 37. walls of China. The Hiong-nu, after their mroad 

ESWARA, a title* of Siva, who is also styled on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made their 
Mahadeva, the great god ; Maheswara, the great way, under Etzel, into ^ the heart of h ranee, 
lord: Bhuvaneswara, the lord of the earth; Hordes from the same regions, under logral Be^ 
Brahm-eswara, is the lord of lords, or the lord of and Seljuk, and Mahmud, and Chengiz, ana 
the first creative energy. See Es. Timur, and Othman, have since then overwhelmed 

ETA, an unclean race in Japan, curriers, the khalifat &nd the empires of China, ot Byzan- 
tanners, about three millions. ^.n^i Hindusto ; and ® 

ETAH, a revenue district in the North-Western the shepherds of High Asia still sit on the throne 


Provinces of India, lying between iat. 27° 19' 42" 
and 28° 1' 39" N., and long. 78° 27' 26" and 79° 
19' 23" E. Area, 1512 square miles ; population 


of Cyrus and on that of the great Constantine. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus of lofty trees is 
found in the Malay Peninsula, but it is chiefly 


in 1872, 703,527. From the 6th to the 10th in Australia, where the numerous species occur m 
century, Efcah appears to have been held by Ahir great profusion, and, with the leafless acacia trees, 


and Bhar, and then to have been occupied by 
the Rajputs. The Rajputs are 57,025 ; the Banyas 


give a most remarkable character to the scenery. 
Several eucalypti have been introduced into India, 

.. .1 -vT TT:n_ rpuw:*. 


or trading castes, 13,056. The Chamars are the and are growing on the Neilgherry Hills. 

^ . .t t n 1^1 A .../•< 'klnia rrvmr flnnf.f.pn mi 


most numerous tribe, forming the landless labour- Australian names— blue, grey, spotted gum toees, 
ing class tlirongbout the whole Doab.— fm/). Gaz. etc., iron-bark, stringy bark, blood-wood, box, 
ETAMU. Tel. Pikota, Tam. A lever for peppermint, swamp ash, mahogany^ trees, etc.— 
raising water terms which vaiy in each district. Many ot 

ETA W ah’ a revenue district in the North- them yield a timber tougher and more durable for 
Western Provinces, lying between lat. 26° 21' 8" shipbuilding than either oak or teak, and not 
and 27° 0' 25" N., and between long. 78° 47' 20" liable to injury from salt water or white auts. An 
and 79° 47' 20" E Area (1878), 1691 square essential oil is extracted from the leaves ot one 
miles; population (1872), 668,641 persons. The variety, the E. robiista, which was pronounced 
Chamar, 96,923, are agricultural labourers ; Ahir, not unlike_ cajaputi, and very fragrant. All the 
75 086 come next, and have some landed property varieties tried on the Neilgherries have succeeded, 
of’sinall value.— Inyi. Gaz. . I on every description of soil, from the swamp to 


ETHER, the air, the atmosphere. In India, the poorest clay, at all elevations, but also witii 
amongst the Aryan Hindus of the Vedic times, a rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz. 
adoration was offered to Ether as Indra (Zeus), a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods m Bntem 
with the sacrifice of milk and the fermented juice progress at the rate of one foot annually. _ Ho^e- 
of plants. See Elements. holders on the Neilgherries are now povenng their 

ETHER, medicinal substances obtained by dis- compoimds with the 


JQilXlJuXv. ULltJUiUliicvi ouwoveuxiv-uo '~ir , ,, a • V 1 

tilling alcohol with an acid. There are several Australian favourite the Acacia melanoxylon, 
ethers : they are very inflammable. which is so invaluable as a source of fuel ; for, iko 

? -•i-— — ... T. • .1 no j xX. .. n-mncioaa Trvnrp if. ia onr. T.nfi hAT.T.Ar 


ETHERSEY, Lieut., Indian navy, in 1834-36 
made an excellent but incomplete survey of the 


which is so invaluable as a source of fuel ; for, like 
the perennial grasses, the more it is cut the better 
it grows. E. acmenoides, amygdalina or white 


Gulf of Cambay ; and the coasts to the westward peppermint tree or ash tree, botryoides, calophylla 
were surveyed by Lieuts. Whitelocke and Con- orredgumtree,oitriodora,conacea,cornuteoryate 
stable and Mr. Jones. Between 1844 and 1852, tree, corymbosa or blood-wood tree, diversicolor 
Lieuts. Saunders, Eenuie, Taylor, Constable, and or karri, doratoxylon or spear tree, eugemoides, 
other officers, surveyed other portions of the west ficifolia, globulus orblue gum tree, gomphocephala 
coast, and Lieut. Selby completed the off-shore or tooart, gomocalyx, Lunmi, heimphloa or box 
soundings on the west coast. tree, leucoxylon or iron-bark tree, loxqphleba or 

ETH&PIA, a country mentioned in the Scrip- York gum tree, macrorrhyncha or stringy bark 
tures, corresponding to the present kingdoms of tree, maculate or spotted gum tree, naginata 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It was also called Seba, or jarrah or mahopny tree, melanophloia or 
also Meroe. It was at one time occupied by iron-bark tree, meliodom p yellow box teee, 
Arabs, under a settled form of government, who microcorys or stringy bpk tree, microtheca, 
conauered Nubia and harassed the Thebans, obliquoa or stringy bark tree, oleosa or mallee, 
During the earlier Christian centuries the Arabs ppioifiata or white iron - bark rtee, phoenioea, 

were conquered by the Egyptians.-®arpa,i. 104. pilifiaris or black butt tree poal^hylla, poly- 

ETREK a considerable river, about 300 miles anthemos or red box, raveretiana pey j,um tree 
long which drains a wide valley lying between or iron gum tree, redimca or white gum tree, 
two ranges of hiUs. It runs nearly N.W. from resmifera, rqbusta rostmte or red gum tree, 
near Meshed to the Caspian Sea, into which it salmonophloia or salmon-barked gum tree, saliqua 
disembogues at its S.E. corner. Its lower course or white or pey gum tree, salutes or gimlet 
is through wide and fertile plains, over which the wood or fluted gum tree, siderophtea or white 
Yomut Turkomans roam. They have a village iron-hark tree, Stuartiana, tereticomis or red gum 
on the left hank.— CoHeH, C. As. tree, terminals or blood -wood tree, tesselans, 

ETWAR. Hikd. Abbreviation of Adityavara, viminaJis or manna gum tree, yirpte or stangy 
Sunday products to be obtained 

ETYMANDER, of the classics, is the river from these trees are very numerous, and include. 


Helmand. 


in addition to timber and potash, oils, tars, acids, 


*» ■ 7' " 1 j. 

ETZEL, known to Europe as Attila, was the dyes, and tans. 

I fgdAr of the Hiong-nu, a pastoral tribe who had B. globifiushp acquired a high reputation iot 
been expelled from the borders of China by the rendering habitahlelooalities which were previously 
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euchiuma spihosum. 

the unhealthy seats of malaria. In Algeria and 
Portugal are valleys which only a few years since 
were most unhealthy, hut which havebeen rendered 
salubrious by the planting of some of these trees 5 
while a striking example of their fever-preventing 
properties is furnished by the re-habitation of a 
deserted cluster of monastic buildings in the most 
desolate part of the Campagna, about three miles 
from Rome. This was effected by some Trappist 
monks, who planted, six years since, groves of 
the eucalyptus. For centuries the fever-stricken 
monks had battled against the malaria, until, 
towards the close of tiie’last century, the monastery 
was deserted. Its leaves have been recommended 
as a febrifuge ; but the Government Quinologist 
informed the Madras Government that he had 
examined the bark and leaves of the Eucalyptus 
globulus, and bad satisfied himself that neither 
quinine, quinidine, cinchonidine, nor cinchonine 
is contained in the plant in any proportion. 

Eucalyptus Oil is a volatile oil obtained from the 
foliage of all the species of Eucalyptus, from 0*5 
to 3*3 per cent. For select varnishes, it dissolves 
camphor, pine resins, elemi, sandarac, kauri, dam- 
mer, asphalte, xanthorrhoea resin, dragon’s blood, 
benzol, copal, amber, anime, shell-lac, caoutchouc, 
wax, etc . — K von Mueller; G. Bennett; O^SL; 
Simrnonds; Eng. Cyc. 

EUCHEUMA SPINOSUM, Ay., of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. The 
plants and their synonyms which yield the com- 
mercial agar-agar are as under 


Eucheuma spinosum, Ag. 
Fucus spinosus, Linn. 

F. tenax. 

Gigartina ienax, Turner. 


Gigartina spinosa, Grev. 
Plocaria Candida, Lfm. 
Gracillaria ienax. 

I G, spinosa. 


Bulung, . . * . . Jav. I Agar-agar, . . . Malay. 
Dongidongi, . , . Mac. } Earang, Sajor-karang, „ 

Plocaria Candida, Nees^ yields the Ceylon moss ; 
and the whole thalius of this one of thealgse is 
sometimes imported from Ceylon into Britain, and 
used there for dressing silk goods. The Malay 
name of agar-agar is also given to the Gracillaria 
spmosa, likewise one of the algae, of the order 
Rhodymeniacese, and seems to have as synonyms 
Gigartina tenax, also Gracillaria ienax, also Fucus 
tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and the Honourable 
Mr. Morrison say of the Gigartina tenax, that the 
Chinese people collect this sea- weed on the coast 
to a great extent. It is boiled, and the trans- 

S nt glue obtained is brushed upon a porous 
of paper called sha-chi, which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size for 
stiffening silks and gauze, and is extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lanterns and in the 
preparation of paper for lattices and windows. 
This and other kinds of fuel are boiled down to a 
jelly by the islanders on the south, and exten- 
sively used for food (Williams, p. 275). The 
Honourable Mr. Morrison says of the Gracillaria 
tenax, the Fucus tenax of Turner, about 
27,000 pounds of it are annually imported into 
Canton from the provinces of Foh-kien and Tchi- 
kiang, and sold for 6 d. to 8 d. the pound. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gummy substance, called 
chin-chou or hai-tsai in China and Japan, may 
be composed of this substance. Windows made 
of iips of bamboos, and crossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparent glue of hai-tsai.— ATormow, Comp. 
Summ.,^ WiUiams. , 


EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 

EUOHIRUS, a genus of beetles, one of the 
Lamellicornes, said to have similar habits to its 
congener Lucanus cervus. Euchirus lon^manus, 
the long-armed chafer of Amboyna, drinks the 
sap of the sugar palms. It is a sluggish insect.-— 
Wallace, p. 300. See Beetles ; Insects. 

EUOHLiENALUXURIANS. Durieu. Afodder 
grass of Guatemala; has been introduced into 
Northern India. 

EUCRATIDES, a Bactrian king, B.c. 185, who 
ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larice, Nisa, Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. 
Wiiile still ruling, Antimachus Nicophorus seized 
part of his dominions, and, after the parricidal 
murder by Heliocles of Eucratides, Ms countries 
remained in the hands of Antimachus Nicophoriis 
and Apollodotus. The Aryan written character 
was adapted first on the coins of the Greek kings, 
from Eucratides down to the barbarian king 
Hermseus. Eucratides w^as the earliest of the 
Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul, and Arya who 
adopted bilingual inscriptions on Ms coins. It is 
supposed he did so consequent on Ms conquest of 
the Paropamisiis after assumption of the title 
of Great King. On Ms murder by his son Heliocles, 
his wide dominions are supposed^ to have been 
broken into several independent kingdoms. His ' 
parricidal son ruled for a few years over Bactria 
and Paropamisus, under the title of Eucratides 11 . 
According to Cunningham (Hist. Panj. i. p. 57), 
Eucratides invaded India b.c. 165, and annexed the 
Panjab southwards to Patala, in Sind, the modern 
Hyderabad, which on his demise fell to Menander 
or Apollodotus. A list of kings, he says, had been 
obtained from recently discovered coins, of Greek 
mintage, bearing Aryan inscriptions on the reverse, 
ranging from 153 to 120 B.c,, who are supposed, 
upon good grounds, to have been sovereigns of 
the Panjab, the vaUey of the Indus, and Kabul. 
— Thomas^ Prinsep; History of the Panjah, i. 
p. 57. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Panjab, who, 
along with Taxiles and Porus, was named by 
Alexander to succeed PMlip, on the murder of the 
latter by the mercenary soldiery. The .Greek 
colonists in the Panjab had first been placed 
under PMlip, while the civil administration re- 
mained in the hands of Taxiles and Porus. After 
Alexander’s death in B.c. 323, Eudemos made 
himself master of the country by the treacherous 
assassination of king Porus. A few years later, 
in B.c, 817, he marched, with 3000 infantry and 
5000 cavalry and 120 elephants, to the assistance 
of Eumenes, and did good service at the battle of 
Gabiene, but during his absence Chandragupta 
roused the nation, and slaughtered and expelled 
the Greeks. See Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. Linn. 

Kokil, Benc. Nallak (male), . . Tel. 

Koel (the male), . Hind. Podak (female), . . ,, 

Koreyala (the fem.), „ 

The male bird is greenish black throughout, and 
the female is glossy dusky green, spotted with 
white above. Like the cuckoo, the koil lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. The nest of the 
seven brothers, the satbhai, is selected occasion- 
ally, and it is a curious sight to see these social 
birds unitedly feeding the young koil that lias been 
hatched in their nest. Because the koil’s song is 
especially heard at the season of spring, it is called 
the friend of love-— 



EUGEISSONIA TEISTIS, 


EUGENIA JAIIBOLANA. 


* Sweet bird, whom lovers deem. Love’s messenger, 

Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts, 

And tame the proudest heart ; Oh, hither guide 

My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 

To where she strays.’ 

— Pantheon, p. 206 ; Hero and tlm Nymiih ; Jerdon, 

EUGEISSONIA TEIBTIS, Griff., and E. trun- 
cata, Bartam, Malat, palms growing on 

the hills about Ghing, Malacca, and Penang. E. 
truncata, Griffiths, is a stenaless pahn, growing in 
thick tufts, which ai*e surrounded by the debris of 
the old leaves. Leaves numero^^^ the outer ones 
spreading, fifteen to twenty feet in length. It is 
very common, and in Penang is much used in 
making mats for sides of houses, for thatch, and 
for the same purposes as those of Nipa fruticaiis. 
— Griffiths'^ Pahns. 

EUGENIA, a genus of plants named, in honoim 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It still contains 
nearly 200 species, though iimnbers have been 
removed to the genera Nelitris, Jossinia, Myrcia, 
Sizygium, Garyophyllus, and Jambosa, in wMch 
are now contained the clove-tree, the rose-apple, 
and jamoon of India, formerly included in Eugenia, 
This genus is confined to the hot and tropical parts 
of the world, as Brazil, the West India Islands 
and Siena Leone, and extends from the Moluccas 
and Ceylon in the south to SyUiet and the foot of 
the Himalayas in the north. Some of the species 
secrete a warm volatile oil in their herbaceous 
pai’ts, abound in tannin, yield good wood, and a 
few have fruits wMch are edible, though not very 
agreeable, from being impregnated with the aroma 
of the oil. Dr. Wight gives, in leones, 66 species 
of the E. Indies ; and Duthie and Gamble name 77 
species. Dr. Thwaites enumerates several species 
in Ceylon. The generally accepted names of the 
species are — 

acuminata. grandis. ohlaia, 

albiflora. grata. obovata. 

alternifolia. Helferi. ^ obtusifolia. 

amplexicaulis. hemisphssrica, occiuea. 

aquea. Heyneana. operculata. 

areolata. iuophylla. pachyphylla. 

argent ea, jambos. paniala. 

Arnottiana. jambolana. pellucida. 

balsamea. Javanica. polyantha. 

Beddomei. Jossinia. polypetala. 

bifaria. Kliasiana. ramossima. 

brachiata. Karzii. revoluta. 

bracteata. laeta. ^ ~ Bottleriana. 

bracteolata. , lanceaefolia. rubens. 

calcadensis. lanceolaria. rubicunda. 

calophyllifolia. iepidocarpa. rubricaulis. 

caryophyllata. leptantha. Singampattiana. 

caryoi)hyllifolia. lissophylla. Stocksii. 

clavifiora. macrocarpa. tetragona. 

codyensis. macrosejyala. thumra. 

cuneata. Llalabarica. toddalioides. 

cymosa. Malaocensis. tristis. 

diospyiifolia. mangifoiia. 

floccosa. microphyUa. Waiiichii. 

[Formosa. Mooniana. "Wi^htiana. 

frondosa. montana. Wynadensis. 

fruticosa. Monronii. Zeylanica. 

Gardneri. myrtifolia. 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOLIA. Roxh, 
Manchi-moyadi, . . Tel. ] Movi chettu, . . . Tel. 

Moyi chettu, . . . „ } 

A very beautiful species, growing in Kmmool, 
Guddapah, and N. Arcot ; timber used for building 
and other purposes. — Eoxh. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Thun. 
Garyophyllus aromaticus. | Myrtus caryophyllus, 8. 
Luvunga, . . . Bing. | Ran jambool, . . Mahb. 

The clove tree of the Moluccas, cultivated in 


Oeyion, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of India, 
in Travancore, also in Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
cloves (laung karanfiil) of commerce are the un- 
opened flowers, the flower-buds. It is hardly 
found on the Bombay side north of the Savitree. 
South of that river it is found only in Raees or 
greenwood jungles, and about temples. The wood 
appears quite equal to that of the common jambul, 
the Eugenia jambolana. — Roxh.; Gibson; Voigt. 

EUGENIA GARYOPHYLLIFOLIA. Roxh. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia, Aim. 

Choto jam, . . . Beng. Nawel maram, . . Tam. 
Thab-yeh-gah, . . Burm. Keredu manu, . . „ 
Naradidi Vriksha, Gan. 

It is a native of various parts of India, growing 
luxuriantly in almost every soil and situation. 
Flowering time the hot season ; bears a round 
berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. The 
wood is very strong, close-grained, hard, and 
durable. — Roxh. 

EUGENIA CYLINDRIOA. W. Ic. Jambosa 
cylindrica, Thw. When in flower, a middling-sized 
Ceylon tree, section Jambosa, very beautiful, at 
3000 feet elevation. — Bedd. 

EUGENIA FLOCCOSA. Bedd. This is a 
good-sized and most beautiful tree, section Eugenia, 
very common in the dense moist woods on the 
South Timievelly ghats above Calcad, at 3000 
to 4000 feet elevation, flowering in August and 
September. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. 

EUGENIA FORMOSA. Wall. An evergreen 
moderate - sized tree of the Sub-Himalaya and 
Tenasserim, with very handsome large flowers 
and large fruit.' — Wall. 

EUGENIA HEMISPHiBRICA. W. Ic. A 
very handsome, large tree, is common in the 
mountain forests from South Canara down to Cape 
Comorin at about 3000 feet elevation *, is abmidant 
in Coorg, the Annnaliays, and Tinnevelly ghats, 
and is also found in Ceylon up to 4000 feet. The 
timber is used for a variety of purposes. — Beddome, 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam., Roxh. 
Syzygiumjambolanum, D. C., W. L, W. III., W. a^idA. 
S. caryophyllifolium, £>. O. 

Etigenia caryophyllifolia, Lam. 

E. obtusifolia, Moxb. PI. Ind. ii. p. 485. 

Oalyptranthes jambolana, Willde. 

C. caryophyllifolia, Willde. 


Myrtus cumini, 

Kalo Jam, . < . , Beng. Kotti naga maram, . Tam. 
Eaijamun, Jambool, Hind. Pedda neredu, , , Tee. 
PerunagahSinanagaljTAM. Sauna neredu, , . ,, 

It grows in Coimbatore, Ganjam, Gumsur, Ben- 
gal, and Kamaon. About Madras this tree is gene- 
rally much destroyed by the carpenter bee. Dr. 
Gibson says the wood makes excellent beams, but 
on account, probably, of its brittleness, is never 
cut up for cabinet purposes. The bark affords 
a large supply of a kino extract. — Drs. Wight, 
Gibson, Voigt, Clegliorn ; Captain Macdonald. 
EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam., Roxh., W. Ic. 
E. fruticosa, tab. 624. 

E. Morei, P. Muell. Fragm. v. 33, 

E. caryophyllifolia, Lam., Wight leones, 553. 
Byzygium Jamholanum, D. C. iii. 259. 

Jambool, .... Bom. Madang, .... Sing. 
Narala, ..... Can. Nawal, Nawar, , , Tam. 
Jamun, ...» Hind. Naregar, . . , , Tee. 

This large and beautiful tree is found almost 
everywhere throughout the plains of India, whereas 
most of the other species affect the mountains. It 
is much planted in topes and avenues in the Madras 
Presidency, but it ascends the mountains to 4000 




EUONYMUS TINGEKS. 


El-GENhS^ MALABARIOA. 

or rareiy 5000 feet elevation. It is also indigenons 
in the Archipehigo and in Australia. The bark is 
strongly astringent, and dyes excellent durable 
browns, and it yields an extract like the gum 
kino. Tiie jamun fruit is eaten ; and that from 
some of the larger fruiting varieties (when it is as 
large as a cherry, or much larger) is very agree- 
able. The fruit of the very small fruiting variety 
(E. caryopliyllifolia, Lam.) is not eaten, and is 
not larger than a pea. — Beddome^ p. 197. 

EUGEim MALABABICA, Bedd., is very 
common in the Wynad in Malabar^ at 2000 to 4500 
feet elevation, generally in swampy places, and 
also occurs in the Animallays,*— Be®. FI Sylv. 

EUGENIA ZEYLANIGA. Wight, 111 
Acmena Zeylanica, S’hw. j Var. B. laxifiora. 

This tree is of the Acmena section of Eugenia. 
It is common on the South Tinnevelly moiintams 
up to 3500 feet, where it generally affects beds of 
rivers, and in Ceylon, where it is called morang ; 
it is very beautiful when in full flower. — Bedd. FL 
Sylv. p. 202. 

EU-HO, called also the Yun-iian-ho, a river 
of China, a tributary of the Pei-ho river. At the 
junction is the town of Tien-tsing-fu, a place of 
great trade. 

EULOPHIA CAMPESTRIS, Lmdley, is found 
in Oudh, Rohilkliand, in the Siwaliks of the Gan- 
getic Doab, and in low land by the Ravi, close to 
Lahore. E. herbacea, Bindley, occurs in Southern 
India and the Outer Himalaya, near the Jumna; 
and E. vera, Boyle, occurs near the Jhelum river, 
in the Panjab, Himalaya. The tubers of all three 
are used as salep. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 


are spoken of as persons before whom women 
may appear ; the learned, however, do not a^’ee as 
to who were there meant. Burton also (Pilgrim- 
age, ii. 74 to 155) mentions eunuchs coming to 
tiie prophet’s tomb. Nearly all the slave-lmnters 
in Abyssinia, when they catch a young lad, mutilate 
him completely, and send him over to Mecca ; and 
lads are still said to be mutilated in Rajputana 
and in Aurangabad, Dr. Wolff (Bokhara, vi. p. 
217) mentions that in his time several of the 
eunuchs were married to several wives, and he 
instances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfahan ; 
others of them have wives. Sir John Malcolm 
had known only two or three instances of eunuchs 
being employed in situations of trust during the 
reign of the king of Persia, to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that they 
were treated with uncommon attention and defer- 
ence. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, eunuchs are 
few. Eunuchs in India have the title of Agha, 
also of Khajah, or Khojah. The eunuchs em- 
ployed in the imperial haram of China sometimes 
rise to positions of eminence. — Malcolm^ s Persia, 
ii. p. 438, 155, n. ; Bui'ton's Mecca, hi. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Celastracese. About thirty species, 
mostly small trees, are known to occur in the 
south and east of Asia. E. echinatus of Nepal is 
a shrub or climber. E . glaber occurs in C hittagong ; 
E. grandiflorus, and E. Hamiltonianus, W(Bl, in 
the Dehra Doon ; E. grossus in Nepal ; E. dicho- 
tomus, E. Goughii, and E. acutangulus, in the 
Peninsula. In Japan are japonicus, Sieboldianus, 
Thunbergianus, subtrifiorus, Hamiltonianus, lati- 
folius. — Roxl. ; Voigt. 

EUONY'MUS CRENULATUS. Wall. A small 
tree, common on the Neilgherries, Pulneys, and 
higher parts of Western Ghats of the Madras 
Presidency. The wood is white, very hard and 
close-grained, and answers for wood engraviag, 
and is about the best substitute for boxwood in 
the Madras Presidency ; the wood of the other 
species is very similar. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. 
EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

Saki, Sikhi, Papar, Hind. [ Ear-jAulli, Batal, . Hind. 

Wood hard and useful ; it is beautifully smooth 
and white. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA. Roxh. I 628. 
Nooee of . . , Nepal, j Mori of . . * Sylhet. 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay ghats 
in the upper country to the south. It seems to 
be often cultivated in Canara, on account of its 
straightness, as applicable for house rafters. It 
does not reach a size sufficient to fit it for general 
purposes. “Dr. 

EUONYMUS JAPONICUS, the Tu-chung and 
Muh-nuen of the Chinese. It grows in Honan, 
Shen-si, and Shan-si. The leaves are eaten when 
youug ; fruit is astringent ; %vood used for making 
pattens. On breaking the bark, a delicate, silvery, 
silky fibre is seen.— Smith. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS. Wight, III A 
middle-sized tree of Nawera and other very ele- 
vated parts of Ceylon.— T/i a?. 

EUONYMUS TINGENS. Wall The bark in 
the inside is of a fine yellow colour, similar to that 


as to form a case. The male, at the close of the 
pupal rest, escapes from one end of the case, but 
to the female it is a covering for life. Another 
species is E. Templetonii . — Tennanis Ceylon. 
EUNUCH. 

Eunuqiie, .... Fe, I Eunueo, . . . , . Sp. 
Yei’schuittene, . . Ger, Khadini, . . . Turk. 
Khajah, Khoja, . Hind, j 


of rhamnus, 


It is used to mark the tika on the 
forehead of the Hindus, and is considered by the 
natives to be useful in diseases of the eje.-^-Boyle; 



EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE. 


EUPHORBIA NIVULTA, 


EUPATORIUM TRIPLIKERYE. Vahl 

E. ayapana, Vent, | E. aromaticnm. 

Ayapana, . » . Bjsng., Hind. 

The dried leaves and twigs are used in medicine. 
An infusion is a very agreeable diaplioretic and 
mild tonic, and is a favourite remedy among the 
native practitioners. There are several exotic 
species, E. Ouaco, E. odoratum, E. perfoliatuin, 
and E. rotundifoHum, or bone-set, is possessed of 
greaterbitterness and less aroma than E, triplinerve, 
and is stated to be employed with much success 
as an antiperiodic in the intermittent fevers of the 
United States of America. — O' Sh. 

EUPHORBIACE^, the Euphorbium tribe of 
j>lants, consists of trees, shrubs, or herbs, many of 
them abounding in an acrid juice. The number 
of species has been estimated at 1600, and Dr. 
Roxburgh describes 120 in India. The general 
property of this order is that of exciting, varying 
in degree from mere stimulants to the most 
dangerous poisons. The application of heat is 
sufficient to destroy the stimulating principle, as 
in the instance of the Jatropha manihot or cassava, 
wffiich when raw is poisonous, but when roasted 
becomes a nutritious article of food. A caout- 
chouc, turnsoi, and farfiyun are useful products 
of the order. The more important genera in the 
East Indies are agneya, aleurites, acalypha, 
Bridelia, buxus, cnemidostachys, cicca, cluytia, 
crozophora, croton, codiseum, emblica, elgeococca, 
exccBcaria, euphorbia, fluggea, glochidon, hura, 
janipha, jatropha, macaranga, phyllanthua, pluke- 
netia, poincettia, Rottlera, ricinus, sapium, stil- 
Jingia, siphonia, sarcococca, stylodiscus, xylophylla. 
Williams says (Middle Kingdom, p. 107) that in 
China a strong oil is derived from the seeds of two 
or three plants belonging to the euphorbiaceous 
family, for mixing with paint, smearing boats, 
etc. Yoigt enumerates 31 species of Euphorbium 
as known in India, viz. : — 
acaulis. ligularia. prolifera. 

antiquorixm. linearis. primifolia. 

arborescens. lophogona. punicea. 

bojeri. maculata. l^yrifolia. 

bupleurifolia. mellifera. sessiliflora. 

chamsesyce. nivulia. splendens. 

dracuncuioides. parviflora. thymifolia, 

exigua. peltata, tiraculli, 

hirta. P®phs. trigona, 

hoysefolia, picta, uniflora. 

lactea. ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

In February and March, women are to be seen 
wherever the milk-bush prevails. They apply 
the milk to their bodies and limbs, and then 
stick the places over with tufts of raw cotton. 
It produces a hot and slightly prickly feeling, 
and a small degree of blistering. It is considered 
good for the health, and is supposed to ensure 
fecundity. The exhibitions seen at this season, 
in applying the milk, are often indelicate in the 
extreme. The Euphorbia plant is sacred with 
the Kachari. It is the representation of their 
god Batho, and is worshipped by them. 

The gum euphorbium plant of Morocco is the 
E. resinifera. The juice issues from incisions 
made with a knife. The people who collect the 
gum tie a cloth over their mouth and nostrils, as 
the small dusty particles produce incessant sneez- 
ing. The branches are used by the tanners, and to 
it probably the morocco leather owes its reputed 
pre-eminence. Iron coated with the juice of 
some of the euphorbia does not rust, even though 


long immersed in water. To this end the gum is 
dissolved in spirits, and applied as a coating for 
ships’ bottoms, and for ironwork generally, the 
spirits evaporating, and the gum being left on the 
surface of the metal. The composition has also 
been successfully tested in Africa against the 
ravages of the white ant. 

EUPHORBIA AKTIQUORUM. Lmn. 


Tekata sij, . . . 
Nara sij, . . . 
Triangular spurge, 
Kara sij ; Siard, 


Benu. 

Eno., 

Hikd. 


Thuar, .... Hind. 
Shadida kalH, . Maleal. 
Shadre kalli, . . Tam. 
Bonta-chemudu, . Tel. 


A common plant in the south of Asia. The 
inspissated milky juice of this species is said, in 
common with that of other succulent euphorbias, 
to produce the drug euphorbium. In India this 
is mixed with sesamum seed oil, and used exter- 
nally in rheumatic affections, and internally iu 
cases of obstinate constipation. It is worshipped 
by Hindus as Manusa, the serpent goddess. — 
lloxh, ; Ainslie, 

EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Linn. 

Akeil nefseh, . . Arab. Sudusudii, . . Malay. 
Firfyoon, Firbeyoon, ,, Furbiune, . . Morocco. 

Shia-dzaon, . . , Burm. Bheer-darakht-zekoom, 

Canary spurge, , Eng. Pers. 

In the Canaries, on volcanic soil, this and 
E. laplxylla form great bushes, with arms like 

/"iO V'l /i I cs 

EUPHORBIA CATTIMANDTJ. W. Ell. 

Aku chenrudu, . Tel. } Kattimandu, . . Tel. 

In Telugu, literally ‘knife medicine,’ because 
used to fix knives in wooden handles. The juice 
of this plant is used in Telingana in cementing 
iron with other substances. At the Madras Ex- 
hibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibited a basin, 
ewer, and tumbler made of cattimandu gum, 
moulded with the hand, without any preparation. 
The fresh juice is used as a vesicant. 

EUPHORBIA CHAM.ESYCE. Linn. 

Ti-kin, .... Chin. 1 Tsioh-rh-ngo-tan, , Chin. 

Grows ill Ch’u-chau in Ngan-hwui in China, 
Juice purgative *, also applied externally in skin 
diseases. — Smith, 

EUPHORBIA LATHYRIS. 

Spurge, .... Eng. [ Sudab, ... * Hind, 
Caper si)urge, . . „ | 

The seed of this euphorbium contains yellow 
fixed oil, stearine, acrid brown oil, crystalline 
matter, brown resin, an extractive colouring 
matter, and vegetable albumen. The seeds 
purge, and cause violent vomiting ; they are used 
in dropsy, — O'Sli. p. 565 ; Powell^ i. p. 376. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA. Roxl. 

Munsa sij, . . . Beng. 1 Sha zoxing, . . Bubm. 

A plant sacred to Munsa or Manusa, the goddess 
of serpents. The root, mixed with black pepper, 
is employed for the cure of snake -bites, both 
internally and externally. — Eoxh. ii. 465 ; O'Sh. 

EUPHORBIA LUNULATA. Smith. 

Ts’eh-tsih, . . . Chin. 1 Miu-yen-ts’au, . . Chin. 

This is called cat’s-eye euphorbia. Its young 
shoots are edible; used also like E. chammsyce. 
— Smith. 

EUPHORBIA NIVULIA. Buck, W. Ic. 

E. nereifolia, Linn., Eoxb., RTieede. 

Patteun, P’tun, Sij, Hind. | Elle kalli, . . . Tam. 
Pattakarie, . . . Sansk. 1 Akuje madu, ’ . . Tel. 

Branches round ; juice used by the natives as a 



EUPHOKBIA EOyLEAHA. 

pur 0 iti?e ; externally, mixed wiii nim oil, as a 
stimulant in rheumatism and contracted limos; 
leaves diuretic. Grows all over the rocky parts 
of the Bekhan. Abundant over all the Mils 
within some miles of Ajinir.^ It has a whitish, 
dead appearance, except during the rains, and 
forms a capital fence round fields, etc. IrviM ; 
Riddell; llonig.; O^Sh ^ , 

EUPHORBIA EOYLEAHA. Bois, Shakar- 
pitan, Hind. Grows wild in the Siwalik tmet; is 
used as a hedge plant, growing on a dry rock. By 
boiling down the juice of this euphorbia, adding 
dates, and again boiling and skimming, a gutta- 
percha-like material was obtained, better fitted 
ior cementing iron than that from the Eicus 
Indica or F. religiosa, etc. — J. L* Stewart^ M.D. 
EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Xem 

Patcha-arise? . . Tam. 
Sittrapaladi, ; . s, 
Bidduru nanabiyam, Tsn. 


I 


Shwet khenia, , . Bshg. 
Duddhi, .... Hind. 
Bacta vinda chada, Sansk. 
Chin-amam, , . Tam, 


Beddi-varx-nana-bala, 


This little annual plant is common in the south 
of Asia. Its juice and flowers are purgative, and 
given in worms. — Roxh, ; O'^Sh ; Monig, 
EUPHORBIA TIBAGULLI. Linn, Milk-hedge. 

TirukaUi, . . l^lALEAL. 
Shir totbar, . . . PSRS. 
Tirukalli, . . . Tam. 
EaHi chemudu, . TeI/. 


Azfur zukkum, . Abab. 
IjaiikaBij, . * . Beno. 
Indmn tree spurge, Bno. 
Sendh, .... Hind. 
Seyr teg, .... Maub. 


Bodhoka sijhit, . . Ukiya. 


Natives of India suspend in their houses a few 
branches of the milk-hedge to attract files. On 
the Bombay side it is used as a dunnage material 
for the fiat roofs of houses. The root of old 
shrubs is adapted for gun-stocks, but plants of 
sufficient age are seldom met with. On the 
Godavery it grows to a tree, and the wood seems 
hard, but is not used there. The plant is much 
used for hedges. It grows best either upon a 
bank, or wall of large stones laid loosely for the 
purpose, having a good cover of earth upon it. 
Any cuttings wih grow, and the plant, if by itself, 
will attain the height of 20 feet or more. The 
wood makes the best charcoal for gunpowder. A 
parasite of a yellow thread-like appearance, and 
leafless (the Cassyta filiformis), is very destruc- 
tive to, it, and will totally destroy a tree or a 
whole hedge in a short time, if not removed. The 
milk, mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is used to blister, as an Indian specific in 
syphilis. The inspissated milk is a violent emetic 
and purgative. — Roxh,, O'jSJi., Wiglit^ Riddell. 
EUPHORBIUM. 


YajraksMra, . Malay. 
Yajrakaataka, . Sansk. 
Dalukgaheh-kiry, SiNGH. 
Shadr’kalUpall, . Tam. 
Boixta jemmudu palu, Tel. 


Farfiun, Akal-nafzah, Ab. 

Zekum, Gholak, Xak, „ 

Nara>shij, . . . Beng, 

Shia-d’'zaon, . . B0RM. 

Saynd-ka-dud, . . Hind. 

Sudusudu, . . Malay. 

A concrete gum-resin, obtained from Euphorbia 
Canariensis of H. Africa and the Canaries, B. 
officinarum of Arabia and Africa, E. antiquorum of 
Arabia and India, and E. tetragona. ^ That found 
in the Indian bazars is from E. antiquorum and 
other species. King Juba of Mauritania is said 
to have called it after his physician, Euphorbus. 

EUPHORIA LONGAHA. Roxb., Lam. 

Scytale longana, Eoxb. j Kephelium longanum, 
Dimocarpus longema,, Lour. | Oomh, 

Longan, .... Chin. [ Wumh, . Mahr., Tam. 
Mal-ahcota, Mahr., Tam. I Mora, .... Singh. 
A rather large, handsome tree, common in 
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Ceylon in all the jungles, up to 3000 feet, on the 
west side of the Madras Presidency, in South 
Canara, the Animallays, Tinnevelly mountains, 
the Sivagherry Hills, Cteurtallum, in 
Bombay, Eastern Bengal, and China. ^ The wood is 
said to be hard, close-grained, and white, and worth 
attention. The succulent aril of the seed is an 
agreeable acid, and something like tbe Litchi. As 
a'^genus it should not, Col. Beddome thinks, be 
kept distinct from Nephelium. — Bedd, FL Syl. 

EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, euphrasy, eye- 
bright, a native of the heaths and pastures of 
Europe, of the Himalaya, Kashmir, and all the 
north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, slightly bitter 
and aromatic 5 once celebrated as an application to 
weak eyes, but now seldom or never employed. — 
O^Sk; Hogg; Honig. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian Forat or 
Foratb, in the Hebrew language Perath or Phrath, 
words wliich mean to fructify or to fertilize. I he 
elevated plateau which extends from the base of 
Mount Ararat into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and part of Asia Minor, contains the sources of 
four noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
different seas. One of these, the Eumirates, 
rising near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Persian Gulf almost skirting those 
of the Mediterranean, at one time formed^ the 
principal link connecting Europe commercially 
with the East. It has two great sources m the 
Armenian mountains, and the most northern of 
these sources is situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 
miles N.E. of Erzerum. The branch from thence 
takes at first a westerly direction, and, after passing 
within 7 or 8 miles of the capital of Armenia, it 
is joined by two small feeders. Its first large 
tributary, however, is the Mahmah Kdiatun, which 
runs into it down the plain of Tejran.^ From 
hence the river, which is now a considerable 
stream, known by the name of the Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains and 
over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, through 
which it flows in the same general direction, close 
to the town of that name. At Erzingan it is 
fordable only at a few places even in the dry 
season. As it nears the ancient Hit, with its 
bituminous fountains, the stream has an average 
width of 350 yards with a depth of 16 feet, and a 
current of three knots per hour in the season of 
the floods, when there are fourteen islands, on 
some of which are small towns* About 70 miles 
lower down is the modern castle of Felujia, 
situated 29| miles W. 2^ N. of Baghdad. The 
average width in this part of the river decreases 
a little, being only about 250 yards, with an 
ordinary depth of 20 feet; and there is a current 
of less than 2 | miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms thirteen islands without wood. 
About Felujia, at 5| miles N. 60° W. from it, the 
deviation, or channel, called the Saklawiyah, 
takes place ; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side of 
Akar Kuf, and enters the Tigris at a point 5 
miles below Baghdad, but, until altered by Baud 
Pasha to avoid the danger of inundations, it 
joined the Tigris a little above the city. The 
distance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer, in passing, under Lieut. 
Lynch, in 1838) is about 45 miles. Near the 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, in lat. 31° 
N, and long. 47° E., after a course of 950 miles, 



is the •walled town of Kurnah, containing about 
800 houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and the left of that of the Euphrates. The 


the ancient Babylonia, is now either a swamp, or 
an unproductive desert covered with reh, the 
result of over-irrigation in ancient days. Owing 


Euphrates and Tigris from this form one tidal to rapid alternations of flood and drought, this 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and which takes vast plain, once so fertile, is neither habitable nor 
nearly a straight course S. 87^^ E. under the well- cultivable at the present day. The great irriga- 


known appellation of Shat-el-Arab, and when 
5 miles below Kurnah, their united waters receive 
those of the Kerah or Kerkhah, which, coming 
from the mountains of Ardelan through an exten- 
sive tract of country, passes a short distance 


tion works constructed by captives have fallen 
into irreparable ruin; and the miserable Arab 
population that now dots the plain of Irak, is 
useless for any kind of sustained labour. So late 
as the 12th century, Upper Mesopotamia contained 


westward of the ruins of Susa, and likewise of several flourishing towns, dependent, however, 
the town of Hawizah. After receiving this for their existence on the traffic between Eastern 
accession, the Shat-el-Arab flows through date Asia and Europe. As trade declined, these 


groves and near several villages, chiefly on the 
left bank, and at length arrives opposite Basrah, 
which is miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 
34° E. direct from Kurnah. Basrah is built on both 
sides of a creek dr canal, and contains about 6000 


different stations gradually disappeared, and, 
under the terrible effects of Mongol and Othomaii 
conquests. Western Asia was rapidly depopulated, 
and reduced to its present condition. South- 
Western Persia is at present destitute even of 


houses, which commence nearly at the edge of the nomadic and pastoral tribes, with the single 


main stream, and on its right bank. Below the city, 
this majestic river sweeps a little more to the east- 

. -...1 ‘x rrAA 


exception of a tract of cultivated land lying 
between Dizful and Shustar, and another between 


ward ; its width is about 700 yards, its ordinary Dilam and Bushire. Nevertheless the region will 


depth 30 feet, and it forms three large islands 
between this place and the small town of Moha- 


ever be of interest. The valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris is the home of man’s earliest traditions ; 


marah, that is, within a distance of 22|- miles and Babylon was on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the 


by water, or 20 J miles direct S. 70° 


Tigris. The Euphrates was crossed by Abraham. 


the Karun enters it, after a long course from the The crossing of the Tigris, the passage of which 
Koh-i-zard, through Shustar, Ahwaz, and other is noticed as Heber (Eber), occurred b.c. 4500 or 

1 - _ A Pi . X ‘x^ cAAA 1. ~ 


places. After this great accession to its waters, 
the Shat-el-Arab inclines a little more towards 
the south. During the remainder of its course it 


5000, subsequent to Nimrud. The mountain- 
ous lands at the sources of this river formed 
the primeval seat of the Semitic races (Bun. iii. 


passes many large villages, and almost continuous pp. 413-460). The western side of the Euphrates, 
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belts of date groves, and at length it reaches the 
sea, which at the bar is 40 miles from Moha- 
marah. Between this last place and the sea its 
average width is 1200 yards, and its ordinary 
depth 30 feet. 

The permanent flooding of the Euphrates is 
caused by the melting of the snow in the moun- 
tains along the upper part of its course. This 
takes place about the beginning of March, and 
it increases gradually up to the time of barley 


aiid stretching towards Felujia, is a tract pregnant 
with interest ; for between the last-named place 
and the bitumen springs of Hit, the battle of 
Cunaxa was fought, in which the younger Oyrus 
lost his life, and whence Xenophon made a retreat 
more brilliant than victory. — Travels,, 
pp. 254, 326 ; Porter's Travels^ ii. p. 252 ; Skinner's 
Journey,, ii. p. 185. 

EUPL^ A MIDAMUS, a very beautiful butter- 
fly of the Malay Archipelago. It is exactly 


harvest, or about the last days in May, when it is mimicked by two rare papilios (P. paradoxa and 
usuaEy at its greatest height. The river continues P. senigma). The even more beautiful E. rhada- 


high, and its course very rapid, for 30 or 40 days ; 
but afterwards there is a daily decrease, which 
becomes very small and regular towards the 
autumn. From the middle of September to the 
middle of October the river is at the lowest. 
Lieut. Eennie found the quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Euphrates at Hit to be 72,804 
cubic feet per second ; and the quantity discharged 
by the Tigris at Baghdad to be 164,103 cubic feet. 

The Euphrates and Tigris valleys are incon- 


manthus, with its pure white bands and spots on a 
ground of glossy blue and black, is reproduced in 
the Papilio caunus. 

EUPLEOTELLA ASPERGILLUM, a superb 
sponge found in Japan, the Moluccas, and Philip- 
pine Islands. The strangest, as well as the most 
beautiful, inhabitants of the deep-sea ooze are 
the glassy sponges, in which the skeleton is com- 
posed not of horny fibres, as in the sponges of 
our dressing-rooms, but of flexible flint, often 


siderable strips of good land, hemmed in closely by more delicate than the finest spun glass. The 
a barren desert. They have long ceased to lie on best known of these is this Venus’s flower-basket, 


the track of commerce. They contain no place of 
importance, with the exception of the pilgrim 


or Buplecteila, which lives embedded in the mud 
of the seas of the Philippines, supported by a 

i* 2x 121. : " 


shrines of Kerbela and Meshed AM, and the glass Ml standing up round it like a Queen 


decayed city of Baghdad, and a few villages, 
depending for their subsistence on the date palm, 
the disforesting of the hills in the upper part of 


EMzabeth’s ruff. In Europe it may be now bought 
in any curiosity shop, and is one of the most 
exquisite, both in form and texture, of all natural 


their course having rendered both the Tigris and objects; is often seen as a drawiDg-room orna- 
the Euphrates subject to sudden freshets, which ment. 


overflow the banks, and wreck the labours of the EUPODOTiS EDWj^ 
husbandman. For 150 miles the latter river Otis mgriceps, 
passes through a barren desert, succeeded by Tokdar, . . . V Hikd. 
unprofitable marshes, while the Tigris from Mosul Sohun, Ouganbher, „ 
to Baghdad boasts but three inconsiderable villages, Burra chirath, > „ 

and from Baghdad to Bussora about six. Irak, This noble bird is 4J ■ 


EUPODOTiS EDWARDSII. Gray, 

Otis mgriceps, F^. Otis lucionensis, Vieill ? 

Tokdar, . . , , Hikd. Gurrayin of Hueeiana. 
Sohun, Guganbher, „ Bat-meka, . . , Tel. 

Burra chirath, . „ Bat-myaka, . . * „ ’ 

This noble bird is 4J to 5 feet long, and extent 
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EUPODOTIS EDWARDSII. 


EUBASIAN. 


EURYCLES AMB0INENSI8. 



8 feet It weighs 26 to 28 lbs. It is not known 
Bengal, Behar, or the Malabar coast, but seeks 
the open grassy plains of India. It is becoming 
very scarce in the cultivated country. In the 
Mysore country, in 1837, the Editor once raised 
three or four in a morning ride, to the east of 
Bangalore ; but since 1865 he never raised one in 
the Peninsula. They are abundant in Rajputana. 
Their usual food are insects, but they eat reptiles 
and fruits. They are polygamous, and at the breed- 
ing season the male struts about on some eminence, 
puffing out the feathers of the neck and throat. 
0. lucionensis of China, it is supposed, may be a 
distinct species. Other species are — ^E. nubra, 
Ruppel, E. Ludwigi, Rnpp.f E. caffra, Lichtf E. 
Denhami, Children^ E. Aral®., X., and E. kori, 
BttrchelL A species very closely allied to E. Ed- 
wardsii is the Otis Australis, Oray^ the wild 
turkey of Australia. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to the descendants 
of Europeans and natives of India, also called 
Indo-Britons and East Indians, all of which terms 
might advantageously cease to be used, and the 
race be designated Europeans. Most of them 
are of Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French, and 
Spanish descent. Races with a mixture of 
European with Asiatic blood possess a proud and 
susceptible tone of mind. See East Indians. 

EURO? A seems to be derived from Su-rupa, 
Sans., of the beautiful face,— the initial syllable 
Suand Eu having the same signidcation in the 
Sanskrit and Greek languages, viz. good, and 
Rupa is countenance. — Tod, 

EUROPE, one of the five great divisions of 
world. Its extent from Cape St. Vincent to 
mouth of the Cana is nearly 3400 miles ; and 
from Cape Matapan, in Morea, to the North Cape 
in Lapland, about 2400. Europe is much smaller 
than either Asia or Africa. It is entirely within the 
temperate zone, except a small part of Norway and 
Russia. The inhabitants are il whites. Europe 
contains Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lajuds, France, Germany, Poland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, Switzerland, and part of 
Russia and Turkey; also Great Britain, Ireland, 
Iceland, with other considerable islands in the 
Mediterranean and other seas. The languages are 
the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
which are dialects of the Latin ; the German, 
Flemish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and English, 
derived from the old Teutonic; the Sclavonian, 
which prevails, mixed with others, in Poland, 
Russia, Bohemia, and a great part of Turkey; 
the Celtic, of which there are dialects in Wales, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Bretagne 
in France, Biscay in Spain, and Lapland ; the 
modern Greek ; and several others. The principal 
mountains are the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees. 
The prevailing religion is the Christian, divided 
into the Greek, Romish, and Protestant Churches; 
Mahomedanism is the established faith of the 
Turks ; and there are Jews in every country. 

European, in British India, is usually meant 
to signify a native of Europe or America, of pure 
descent, in contradistinction to a native of India, 
or an East Indian. The Government of India has, 
as regards the last of these questions, in a late 
resolution declared Europeans to be persons 
(in India) of European origin or descent, however 
remote, who hold to European habits or modes of 


EITRYA JAPONIOA. Thunh. 

Var. a,. E. Thimbergii, j Far. y. B. Chinensis. 

Far. /3. E, acuminata. | Far. E. parviflora. 

HoolooviofNEiLGHERRiES. i Neyadasse-gass, . SiNGH. 

This is a very variable plant, and Colonel Bed- 
dome gives, as further synonyms, — E. Wightiana, 
)ValLy E. fasciculata, Wall, E. tristyla, TF. and A, 
Prod., E. Ceylanica, TF. Ill, E. elliptica and 
E. membranacea. ‘It is common on the western 
side of the Madras Presidency, principally on the 
mountains at the higher elevations. It grows also 
in Northern India. Its timber is of a light choco- 
late brown ; in leaf and general appearance it 
much resembles the tea plant, and is sometimes 
reared as such in tea plantations. There is only one 
species in the Madras Presidency. Vars. cc, /3, 
and I grow in the more elevated parts of Ceylon 
island, up to 8000 feet ; ^ in exposed situations ; 
var. /3 from a little above the sea-level, up to an 
elevation of 5000 feet, very abundant.— Th a’. JS"??. 
PI ZeyL i. p. 41 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv. 

EURYALE FEROX. Salisb. 

Nymphsea Stella ta, WUlde. 1 Anneslea spinosa, Poxb. 
Kien-shih, Kli-tu, . Chin. 1 Juwur, . . . Kash. 
Machana, Makhana,HiND. 1 Nallani padmam, . Tel. 

A water-lily with a small bluish purple flower, 
covered everywhere with prickles, and so closely 
allied to Victoria regia as to be scarcely genericaily 
distinguishable from it. It grows in all S.E. Asia 
and in Japan. The discoverer of Victoria called 
the latter Euryale Amazonica, and both these 
interesting plants grew side by side in the new 
Victoria house at Kew ; but the Chinese species 
has been erroneously considered different from 
the Indian one. In China the plant is said to 
have been in cultivation for upwards of 3000 
years. It is much cultivated there for its stems, 
rhizomes, and seeds, all of which contain much 
starch, and are eaten by the Chinese, who also 
prepare a kind of dry biscuit, called kien-shih-kau, 
from the meal of the kernels. These biscuits are 
j sold by confectioners, and given to children suffer- 
ing from the kau disease. The fruit is large, of 
the size of a small orange, pear-shaped, and inde- 
hiscent ; its interior is white, hard, and starchy, and 
contains from 8 to 15 round black seeds as large 
as peas, which are full of flour, and they are eaten 
roasted in India. This plant is common in the 
lake of Kashmir. Its broad round leaf lies on the 
water like that of the lotus, its under surface being 
covered with numerous hard, sharp, and hooked 
spiculse. — Mrs. Hervey, Tartary ; Royle, Him. 
Botp. 65; Hooker, ii. *255; Thw. ; Voigt; Smith. 

EURYANGIUM SUMBUL. Kaufman. A plant 
of Central Asia ; yields the true sumbul or musk 
root, 


EURYCLES AMBOINENSrS. 

Goepa sylvestris, Bumph. 

Crinum nervosum, J j. Her. 

Eur. coronata, Auct. 


Salish. 
Pancratium Amboinense, X. 
Proiphys Amboinensis, 
Herb. 


La-mp ; Naemen, . . Buem. 

^ This plant, one of the Amaryllacese, or nar- 
cissus tribe, grows in Tenasserim, Borneo, the 
Moluccas, and other islands. It is called Bunga 
Si-kudip by the Dyaks of the southern branch of 
the Sarawak river, amongst whom it is held in 
great esteem. By the Si-booyah sea Dyaks it is 
called Si-kenyaug. By the Dyaks of the southern 
river the bulbous roots of this plant are preserved 
with jealous care, being always taken up when 



EUSUPZAI. 


EVAPOEATION. 


granaries, to be planted again with the seed-rice country was then in a very different state from 
in the following season. It bears a beautiful that in which it is at present. The tribes who 
crown of white and fragrant flowers, which rise now possess it were then in Khorasan; and the 
about a foot above the bulb. — Low's Sarawak^ plainofPeshawur, with several of the neighbouring 
pp. 273-304 ; countries, was occupied by tribes which have since 

EUSUFZAI, an Afghan tribe whose territory either entirely disappeared, or have changed their 
is bounded on the S. by the Indus, N. and E. by seats. Lughmaun was in the hands of the Turku- 
the Swat mountains, and W. by the Kabul river lani, who are now in Bajour ; the tribes of Khaibar 
and the Mehra or desert plateau between it and and the Bungush had already occupied their present 
Hushtnuggur. The tract is intersected on the E. lands, but all the lower part of the valley of Kabul, 
by offshoots from the Swat mountains, but in other all the plain of Peshawur, with part of Bajour, 
parts it is a perfect plain. The inhabitants are Chuch, Huzareh, and the countries east of them as 
proud, warlike, and extremely sensitive in all far as the Hydaspes, belonged to the Afghan tribe 
matters connected with family custom. In the of Dilazak, which is now almost extirpated. The 
Peshawur district the Eusufzai are of political country between the Dilazak and the range of the 
importance. As soldiers, they are not inferior to Hindu Kush, on both sides of the Indus, formed 
any of the independent tribes. They are the most the kingdom of Swat, which was inhabited by a 
martial of all the British subjects on that frontier, distinct nation, and ruled by sultan Oveiss, whose 
and the history of many generations attests their ancestors had long reigned over that country. On 
military exploits. Participators in every war that the first arrival of the Eusufzai, they threw them- 
has convulsed the Peshawur valley, and always the selves on the generosity of the Dilazak, who 
recusant subjects of the Sikhs, they have now assigned them the Doabeh for their residence. 
literally turned their swords into ploughshares, and Living among a conquered people, like Spartans 
are right good subjects of the British. Their among Helots, and enjoying entire independence 
customs have been respected, the allowances of the on all around, every Eusufzai is filled vritli the 
chief and their village headmen have been con- idea of his own dignity and importance. Their 
firmed. Though constantly tampered with by the pride appears in the gravity of their manners, and 
Swat government to rebel, they only once yielded in the high terms in which they speak of them- 
to temptation. At the battle of Teree, which gave selves and their tribe, not allowing even the 
the sovereignty of Peshawur to the Sikh, the Daurani to be their equals. — Elph. Cahoul ; Rec. 
Eusufzai formed the strength of the Mahomedan Govt.lnd.^^o. iLP(iTl.Pap,M^I.^Cal)oolandAfgli. 
army, which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a EUTHyDEMUS has been noticed at p. 222, 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supported by guns Bactria. He led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
and headed by Ranjit Singh himself. The Eusuf- i.e. by the route N. of the mountains, to the Kabul 
zai are democratic and in small communities, with valley and across the Indus, in B.c. 206. There 
patriarchal government. They are agricultural, Antiochus made peace with Sophagasen us (Asoka), 
lying in warm and fertile vaUeys, touching the which that sovereign recorded by edicts on rocks 
Indus on one side and the Punjkora on the other, and pillars in various parts of India, in characters 
extending on the south to Kabul, occupying the exactlyresembling those on the coins of Agathocles. 
northern part of the plain of Peshawur, Bunir, In B.C. 205, Antiochus returned by way of 
Swat, Punjkora, and Ohumla. The Swat, Arachotia. The translation of the edicts of 
Bunir, Punjkora, and the Eusufzai part of the Asoka is in the Asiatic Society’s Jourjial for 
Kabul valley, are the lands of the Akkozai, the 1838, and that on the Girnar rock names Antiochus 
Mullezai, and the Lawezai. The clans of the as AntiocMa Yona Rajah. Demetrius, son of 
Eusufzai and MahmuW have a system of pen- Euthydemus, obtained possession of Arachosia, 
odical interchange of lands, called Waish. The and a, large portion of Persia; he also made 
numbers of the Eusufzai are estimated at from conquests in India, and was in possession not only 
700,000 to 900,000 souls, and are of Afghan, of Lower Sind, but also of the coast of India, 
Indian, and Kaslimir blood, with the old occupants further to the east. He seems, however, to have 
of the land, the Dehkani and SwatL Many been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratides 
Eusufzai have fair complexions, grey eyes, and remained master. After the death of Euthydemus, 
red beards ; are stout and brave, quarrelsome and Demetrius made an uusnccessfui attempt to 
proud, and those in the plains are very immoral dispossess his rival, and in the end lost all his 
The Eusufzai were expelled from Garra and Indian conquests, which were seized by Eucratides. 
Kushky about the end of the 13th or beginning -^ElpL. p. 245. 

of the 14th century of the Christian era, and soon EVAPORATION. M. Lainairesse mentions 
after settled in the neighbourhood of Kabul, that the engineers in the Madras Presidency 
Ulugh Beg, whose power was at that time allow for a loss of water in irrigation by evapora- 
strengthened by the accession of many Moghuls, tion, of 8 inches daily per square yard of land 
to rid himself of his troublesome allies, began by irrigated. In the Red Hill tank, near Madras, in 
fomenting dissensions between the Eusufzai and the five months April to August the water went 
Guggeeani (for the Khuklcai had now broken into down 75 inches, in spite of 8 inches of rain, in all 
independent clans), and he soon after attacked 83 inches. Of that, 53 inches were lost by 
them at the head of that tribe and Ms own army, evaporation, and 30 inches used in irrigation. In 
He was defeated afc first, but, having cut off all tie years 1864-65, in the same months, at Pondi- 
the chiefs of the tribe at a banquet, during an cherry, the mean daily evaporation was 0*329 
insidious peace which he liad the art to conclude inch ; at Red Hill tank, Madras, in the tank, 
with them, he plundered the Eusufzai of all their 0*374, and in the open, 0*469. The depth of the 
possessions, and drove them out of Kabul The , waters, the prevalence of dry winds, and the 
Eusufzai, reduced to extreme distress, toofc the degree of tree shelter for the waters, exercise 
way to the neighbourhood of ^Peshawur. That ‘ great influence over the rates of evaporation. It 
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EVIL BYE. 



Chashm-i-bad, 


EYE. 

H a BuWcot of great importance to India and all 
tronical countries, but has not been worked out. 
ffi annual report of the 
Society, from May 1849 to An^t 1850, ix., Dr. 
Buist,^oE the authority of M’’- 

r„s;%aiiSsnh^5 s 

Se Sri should haye 18 feet o e^pora- 
tion annually. — Beng. Fh. ; Maury s Ph. Geog. 

EYE the mother of the human race, is re- 
cognised under different names m all cosmo- 
Lnies. The Eve of Mosaic history_ became the 
Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isus nuismg HorM of 
the Egyptians ; the Demeter a^.tbe -A-plYO^te 
of tlie Greeks; the ScytWan Frm and 
The Eve of Genesis is the Hawa or Havvah of the 
Arab and Mahomedans generally Baltis, in 
BybUus called Beuth or Behuth, t.e. void of 
gkesis, is identical with space, and “eans the 
mother’s womb, the primev^ mother,— the fun^- 
mental idea being the mothM or ^urce oI Jife, 
which is the meaning of Hayyah,_ the Eye of 
Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed out in 
Mveral places. On the east, Mecca is bounded by 
a lull chded Abn-Kubays, and, according to many 
Mahomedans, Adam with his wife and son Seth 
lie buried there. At less than a mile from the 
Medina gate of Jedda, a tomb, said to be that of 
our common mother Eve, is smmounted by a 
cupola and surrounded by walls, encli^mg a 
pretty cemetery, in which man^f her chddren he 
around her.-Bunsen’s Egypt ; HamtUon bmat, 66. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mn., wrote on the Fossil 
SheUs in the Himalayas (As. Res. 1833, xvm. 


Gleanings in Science, im ; Bl. An Trans, x. . 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 8th^., 1851, p. 
Mil ■ Rain and Drought of the last Eight Seasons 
te India, Lend. 1847, 2 voks. 4to, Bev. on 
1841; Geological Obseryations from Calcutta to 
Ghasdpore (Gleanings in Science, 1831, m. 131J; 
Bxpe^ents and Obseryations on Q^ntity of 
Mud brought down by the 
with its Depth and Velocity (Bi. Tims. 1833, 
i 238 p 549) i 0“ tbe Gypsum of the Himalayas 
fibid.’43b).— Dr. Buisl’s Catalogue. 

^ EVEREST, mount, the loftiest known peak m 
the world, situated in the NepM 
Himalayas, beyond Bengal, lat. 27 69 12 iN., 

long. 86® 58' 6" E. Altitude above the sea, 

^^EYERGEEENS, trees and plants of the S. and 
E of Asia which retain their foliage, consist ot 
species of abies, Cunninghamia, cupressus, ilex, 
iunipems, thuja, arbutus, aucuba, buxus, laurus, 
kamnus, acacia, affinis, eucalyptus, ligustrum, 
magnoHa, berberis, cistus, colletia, cotoneaster, 
daphne, rhododendron, yucca, bignoma, jasminum, 
and vinca. Everlasting flowers are flowers 
which retain their shape and appearance after 
being dried. 


EVIL EYE. 


The evil eye alluded to in Proverbs xxviii. 22 
and Mark vii. 22, is still a subject of dread m all 
Eastern countries, as well as in many oi those of 
Europe. The Irish and Scotch as much believe 
that their cattle are subject to an injury from the 
blight of the evil eye, as did VirgiFs shepherd when 
heSxclaims, Nescio quis teneros ocnlusmihi fasemat 
amos The Greeks of the present day entertain the 
same horror of their Kako raati as did their ancestors 
in their Baskanos ophthalmos, and the Mai occhio 
of modern Italy is the traditional fascmatio ot the 
Romans. Mr. Buckingham relates that, when in 
Persia, being ill, his companions attributed his 
sickness to the ill- wishes of a malignant enemy ; 
to remove which, a fakir took some rags from his 
body and deposited them in the new-made graves 
of some holy personages, believing that they thus 
acquired a virtue potent enough to dispel the 
supposed evil influence. The Arabians and lurks 
belieye in it, and apologise for the profusion of 
jewels with which they decorate their children, on 
the plea that they are intended to draw aside the 
evil eye. The Mahomedans suspend objects from 
the ceilings of their apartments for the same 
purpose ; and the Singhalese and Hindus place 
whitened chatties on the gable ends of then 
houses and in fields, to divert the mysterious 
influence from their dwellings and crops. I he 
Mahomedans hang round their children s necks, 
and suspend in their houses, or place over the 
Hntels of their doors, charms oonsistiDg of verses 
of the Koran, which are inscribed by holy men, 
or incantations by pretended exorcists, ivritten 
on paper, or engraved on potsbone, silver or gold, 
to guard against the evil eye. And nindus 
resort to their temples to make offerings to their 
deities for the same object. Hindus and Maho- 
medans alike think that jewels on children i^nd 
to attract on the jewels the evil eye. Hindu 
mothers, when they suspect that the evil eye has 
fallen on their child from home, on returning to 
their house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands, and describe a circle round the infants 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and salt in 
a well or in the fire, to destroy the evil eye and 
its charm together. Pretending exorcists, both 
men and women, also exorcise those blighted with 
the evil eye, by reciting a charm over cow-dung 
ashes, and rubbing it on the forehead and body 
of the child. In Italy, Pope Pius ix. is supposed 
to have had the evil eye. Popular superstition 
has generally divided them into two classes,— 
those who involuntarily and innocently possess 
the fatal power, and are unconscious of its exer- 
cise, and those who knowingly acquire it, and 
take a delight in exercising it against all who 
offend them. The maleficent power has been 
known by several English words. It is to ‘eye- 
bite,' to ‘ overlook,’ and to ‘ take.’ The French and 
Italians simply call it fascination in the evil sense 
of the word; the Germans, the Scheeipige, or 
squint-eye, ascribing the power to a squint; and 
the Zauberblick, or enchanted glance. To ‘ take,’ in 
Shakespeare, means to blast or blight by witch- 
craft. In King Lear, act ii. scene 4, occurs 
imprecation, ‘ Strike her young bone, you taking 
airs, with lameness.’ He says of Heme the 
Hunter, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, that he 
‘ blasts the tree and takes the cattle, and makes 
milch kine yield blood,’ In Hamlet, speaking of 
Christmas time, he says,— 
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EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES. 


EYEE. 


‘ The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracions is the time,’ 

And this meaning, somewhat modified, still holds 
good amongst English women. 

Pliny speaks of ‘ those among the Triballians 
and Illyrians who with their very eyesight can 
kill those whom they look wistfully upon for any 
long time ; ’ and Plutarch states, on the authority 
of Phiiaretus, that ‘ the Thybiens who inhabited 
Pontns were deadly not only to babes but to 
men grown, and that whomsoever their eye, 
speech, or breath would reach, were sure to fall 
sick and pine away.’— Travels, p. 
172; Milner'’ s Seven Chm'ches, p. 120; Burton’s 
City of the Saints, p. 129 ; Sonnerat's Voyage, p. 
89 ; Sir J, E, Tennanfs Ceylon, See SomaL 
EYOLYULUS ALSINOIDES. Linn,, EoxK 
Sankh pushpi, . . Hind. I Vishnu kranta, . . Tel. 
Vishnu karandi, . Tam. | 

This, the E. hirsutus, Lam., is common in many 
parts of India. The different parts of this plant 
are used in medicine.— /. JS. 

EXAOUM BICOLOB, Eoxh., has long been 
used as a bitter tonic. It grows in Cuttack, 
at Mangalore ; rare on the Neilgherries below 
Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below Neda- 
wuttum, where it flowers during the autumnal 
months, and enamels the swards of the Western 
Ghats with its beautiful blossoms. It has the 
same bitter stomachic principles for which the 
Gentiana lutea. is so much employed. It is sold 
in Mangalore at 1 anna 6 pie per pound, and is 
used as a substitute for Andrographis paniculata. 
— Eoxhtrgh ; Ind. An. Med. Science, No. 6 ; 
Cleghorn. 

EXAOUM TETEAGONUM. Eoxh. Purple 
chiretta* 

Koochuri, . . . Beng. | Ooda chiretta, . . Hind. 

A very elegant plant ginwing throughout 
British India. Its large flowers are beautifully 
blue, with gold- coloured anthers. Other species 
are E. carinatum, pedunculatum, and teres. — 
Eoxh. L p. 398. 

EXOOECARIA AGALLOCHA. Linn. 

Arbor excoecans, Humph, Amh. ii. 179. 


Ugaru, . . . 
Ta yau, Ka yau, 
Boue baya-za, 


■ ' Beng. 
Bukm. 


Gengwa, .... Hind. 
Telia keeriya gass, Singh. 
Telia chettu, . . Tel. 


This small tree grows in Ceylon, where it is 
very common in salt swamps near the sea. It 
grows freely in the Sunderbuns, is plentiful in 
the j^ngoon and Tounghoo districts, and grows 
through the Eastern Archipelago. The Bengali 
name, Ugaru, indicates a belief that it yields the 
fragrant aloe- wood of commerce, but this does 
not seem to be the case. Dr. O’Shaughuessy at 
one place says (p. 663) that its wood is knotty, 
grey or blackish, smooth and resinous. But Dr, 
M‘Clellancl describes it as white-coloured, and 
adapted to every purpose of house-building. The 
sap is described as extremely acrid, and as causing 
great agony, if, in cutting down the tree, any of 
it fall into the eyes. Hence Rumphius’ name, 
Excoecans, or blinding; and this is probably correct, 
as Rumphius himself became from some cause 
blind at the early age of 44. — Thw. ; 3TCI,; O’Sh. 

EXOOECARIA JAMETTIA. Sprang. 

Tiger’s milk tree, , Eng. | Kametti, . . . Maleal. 

Grows on the western coast of India. It 


abounds in an acrid juice, from which sl good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Drurif. 

EXGOECARIA OP'POSITIFOLIA. Jack. This 
is E. crenulata, Wight. It is a small tree growing 
in Malabar, on the Animallay Hills, and common 
in the central province of Ceylon at an elevation 
of 4000 to 6000 feet. — Thw.; Jack, Cal. J. Nat. 
Hist. iv. 

IXcblCARIA SEBIFERA, J. M., syn. of 
Sapium sebiferum. This is the Chinese tallow 
tree. The white pulp round the seeds give the 
Chinese tallow, which is separated by boiling in 
water, and used in China and Japan for candles ; 
it melts at 104°. The seeds yield an oil, and the 
leaves a black dye. Wood hard, used for printing 
blocks. 

Other species included areE. acerifolia, baccata, 
Cochin-chinensis, holophylla, and virgata. The 
acrid juice or milk of E. insignis, E. Indica, and 
E. agallocha is poisonous, and the seeds of E. Indica 
are used to poison fish. 

E. insignis is a tree of Kangra, and E. Indica 
a tree of the Sunderbuns. — Eoxh.; Gamble; Kurz. 

IXIDIA AURICULA JUDiB. Fries. Jew’s 
ear fungus, one of the thallogens, of almost uni- 
versal growth, and used medicinally. E. hispidula 
is one of the edible fungi of China. 

EXOCARPUS, an inferior kind of sandal- 
wood, the produce of Exocarpus latifolia, is met 
with in the Percy Isles, Repulse Bay, Gape 
Upstart, Palm Islands, etc. 

EXOCETUS, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
abdominal Malacopterygii, forming part of the 
family Exocidese. Their pectoral fins are very 
long, nearly equal to the length of the body. The 
fish, to escape its enemies, rises into the air, and 
its pectoral fins vibrate while wet, and re-vibrate 
as often as they pass through a crest wave, wetting 
the fins afresh. Some of the fish proceed from 
70 to 250 yards. There are several species of 
the flying fish : Exocetus volitans, Linn. ; E. 
soHtarius ; E. evolans ; E. exiliens ; E. mesogaster. 
The E. volitans is usually 10 or 12 inches long, 
but attains to 16 or 20 inches. Thirty- two seconds 
is the greatest length of time that their flight has 
been observed, and distance accomplished 250 
yards. They are captured by torchlight in the 
West Indies. — Collingwood; Bennett’s Gatherings 
of a Naturalist ; Bikmore. 

* EXOGAMY, the custom of selecting a wife 
from a different tribe. Exogamy prevails through- 
out Western and Eastern Africa, in Circassia, 
Hindustan, Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, 
as well as in North and South America. — Lubbock, 
Orig. of Civil, p. 99. 

EiXORCISM is practised very frequently, more 
especially by the Shanar race of S. India. See 
Charms ; Divination ; Evil Eye ; Ordeal. 

EYES PAINTING, mentioned in 2 Kings ix. 
30, Jeremiah iv. 30, Ezekiel xxiii. 40, and tiring 
of the head are still common in every Eastern 
country. In painting the eyes, Mahomedans use 
two substances, lamp-black (koh’l) and grey 
oxide of antimony ; the latter the men use, and the 
women use lamp-black. But thoughout India 
plumbago is substituted for antimony. 

EYRE. General Sir Yincent Eyre, G.B., 
K.O.S.L, bom 22d January 1811 ; died 1881, at 
Aix les Bains, Savoy. He served in the Bengal 
Artillery, 1828. He was at Kabul in the Afghan 
insurrection in 1841, when he commanded a 
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EYUBL 


FABAGE^, 


aetaclimenl 5 of horse artillery, and was severely 
woiindeil He was made a prisoner in the retreat 
from KribiiL In the Indian mutiny of 1857 he 

commanded the field forces sent for the relief of J_ 

Arrah, and was brigadier of artillery at the first 

relief of Lucknow under Sir Henry Havelock, and F. This English letter has a perfect repre- 
at the occupation of Alambagh by Sir James sentative in the Fay of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Outram. During the final siege of Lucknow he Urdu, but has no representative in Sanskrit, 
was in* command of the artillery division at Hindi, Mahrati, Gujerati, Bengali, Uriya, 
Alambagh, and took part in the repulse of an Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Malayalam, The 
attack on 'that place in March 1858. He wrote : Mahratta people, however, pronounce it distinctly, 
Miiitaiy Operations at Oaubul, 1842; Prison the sound of f being given by them to that of 
Sketches, 1843; Metallic Eoads, 1856. His the English and Hindi ph. The Mohawks of K 
defence of Arrah in the revolt of 1857 virtually America, as also the Hurons and the tribes called 
suppressed the rebellion in Shahabad. He was the Six Nations, never articulate with their lips, 
the founder of the town of Esapur, near Dehra They have no p, 1, m, f, v, or w, — no labials of 


Doon, at the base of the Himalayas. 


any kind. In the Society Islands the gutturals 


ETUBI, descendants of Salah-ud-Din, the are wholly absent; and in China neither the d 
Saladin of the crusaders. The family are known nor r is used; and g, h, ph, and f in the non- 
as the Hasan Keif, and occupy the district of Aryan tongtms are often interchanged. F is 
Shirwan. In Mr. Rich’s time, the Bey was not in the Singhalese, and the letter p is used 
powerful and independent. Eyub is Job. See instead. 


Kafra. 

EZEKIEL. Not far from the ruins of Babylon, 


FA-ANG. Jap. The red- wood of Japan. 
FAARSI. Jap. A varnish in use in Japan, 


the Majallibah, on the banks of the Euphrates, is of an inferior kind, supposed to be from the Rhus 
a white minaret which marks Ezekiel’s tomb, vernix, but adulterated with the varnisbes of India 
Ezekiel, in the reign of Hophra, while the war and Siam. 

between the Assyrians and Egyptians was yet FAB ACE^, the bean tribe, leguminous plants, 
doubtful, foretold the end. He had (ch. xxx.) of which about 300 known species belong to New 
warned his countrymen that Egypt was to fail in Holland and Polynesia, 42 to Japan and China, 
the struggle. The fulfilment of this eloquent 12 to Timor, 14 to Persia, 20 to Arabia, and 891 
threat began with the march of Nebuchadnezzar, species in the E. Indies and Java, arranged under 
and within fifty years of its being uttered it was 133 genera. It comprises 362 genera, and between 
completed on the conquest by Cambyses. Chapter 3000 and 4000 species, and most of them furnish 
xvi. 17 and Amos v. 26 are supposed to relate products useful to man. Peas, beans, clover, 
to the god Siva. — Sharpens Histonj of Epypt^ L saintfoin, lucerne, liquorice, indigo, medicks, and 


159. trefoils, lupines, and numerous other common 

EZRA, the prophet scribe, called by the Maho- European genera belong to the section Curvem- 
medans Ozair. According to Mahomedan tradi- brise. Many species yield tonics and astringents, 
tion, Ezra was of the race of Jacob, of the tribe others yield a kind of gum, and in a very large 
of Levi, and fourteenth in descent from Aaron, number of species, narcotic properties have been 
They say that the Holy Scriptures,and all the scribes discovered. A cassia furnishes the senna leaves 


and doctors who could read and interpret them, ex- 
cepting a few who were taken captive to Babylon. 


of the shops; to this also belong the tamarind 
and algaroba fruits, the trees yielding logwood, 


were involved in the destruction of Jerusalem by Brazil-wood, sappan-wood, etc., and hymensea, 
Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra, who was then very young, from which gum-anirae is procured. Some of 
was among the captives, and continued to read them yield dyes. The locust trees of North 
and teach the law of God to his countrynien America belong to this order, and are celebrated 
during their captivity. At the end of the captivity, for their gigantic stature. Gum arabic, Senegal, 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say there, sassa, and others are produced by different 
some near Babylon, while he was occupied in species. Catechu is the extract of the astringent 
weeping over the ruined city and temple of God, bark of Acacia catechu; and one of the timbers 
he said to himself, ‘ How can fallen Jerusalem ever known in England as rosewood, is said to be the 
rise again!’ No sooner had he conceived this wood of some Mimosa inhabiting the interior of 
thought than God struck him dead, and he re- Brazil. One of the most striking phenomena 
mained so for one hundred years, when he was among the plants of this order is the excessive 
raised again, and employed the rest of his days irritability observable in the leaves of certain 
on earth in explaining the word of God to the species of mimosse, such as M. pudica, M. sensitiva 
Jews. The Christians of the East say that Ezra which are hence called sensitive plants. It is' 
drank three times of a well in which the holy fire however, a special peculiarity, and not one of 
had been hid, and that thus he received the gift general occurrence,— unless the folding up at 
of the Holy Ghost, which rendered him capable of night of the leaves of the whole sub-order be 
re-establishing the Holy Scriptures among his regarded as an instance of the same irritable 
countrj'inen. About 100 miles above Kurna, on quality in a low degree. Of this family the 
the right bank of the Tigris, is his tomb. It is following are valuable timber trees,— Acacia 
a pretty mosque of tessellated brickwork, sur- stipulata, a valuable wood for general purposes* 
mounted by a green cupola, and the comers and Cassia fistula, a beautiful ornamental tree yields 
tops of the tomb are ornamented with large balls a wood useful for furniture, naves and spokes of 
of copper gilt. — Kurdistan, ii. p. 390; wheels, and tool handles; Inga xylocarpa has a 
Mignan, Travels, p. 9 ; Townsend's Outram and dense wood, resembling Cassia fistula, used for 
Havelock, p. 308, windlasses, block sheaves, and for parts of gun 
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Eng. 

Panj. 


Bhey, Bhot. 

Bitter white or yellow 
flowered buckwheat, Eng. 

It is found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam at 13,000 feet. This and F. emar- 
ginatum are cultivated at high elevations to a 
great extent. It grows on the worst and poorest 
soils, and is often sown as food for game. It is a 
native of Persia and other Asiatic countries, but 


carriages, but too brittle to resist concussion. — 
]\fajor Benson ; Voigt, 

FABjI VUTXtARIS. Mo'iicli, Yicia faba, TAnn. 


Pinnis, . . Anglo-Tam. 
Tsaii'tau, Hu-tau, Chin. 
Common bean, . . Eng. 


Baida, . . . .Hind. 
Kaiuii, . . N.W. Him. 
Chastaag, Nakshan, 


This is found wild in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampiir and Sungnam, at an elevation of 8000 
to 14,000 feet. Cultivated from time immemorial 
for food for man and beast as a vegetable, or for 
the beans, which are ground into flour. The bean 
and the pea were taken from Central Asia into 
China by Chang -kien,’ the ambassador of the 
Han dynasty. In China they are parched, and 
largely eaten. — Stewart ; ClegJiorn, Panjab Report ; 
Smith, 

FADHLI, an Arab tribe occupying the coast 
on the KE. of Aden. They are a proud, martial, ; 
and independent race, prone to take offence, vin- 
dictive and treacherous, morals lax. Men call 
themselves after their mothers, as Ban Salma and 
Zanoo. An illegitimate son is more honoured 
than one of legitimate birth. — Prideaux^ Arab 
Tribes* 

PAGARA PIPERITA, the pepper bush of 
Japan. The leaves as well as the berries have a 
spicy taste, are heating, and at the same time 
ratherdisagreeable to the palate.— rr.iii. 62. 

FAGONIACRETICA. Xm?n / 

Damahan,Damahar,HiN0. I Dhama, Bamiya, N.’W". H. 
Spalaghzai, . NAY, Him. 1 Bad-aurd, . . . Peks. 

A small spinous weed common in most parts of 
the Panjab plains, and occurring in Afghanistan 
to about 3500 feet. The plant is given as 
febrifuge and tonic ; and Dr* Bellew states that, in 
the Peshawur valley, it is administered to children 
as a prophylactic against small-pox. The Hindi 
and Persian names mean ‘ carried by the wind.’ — 
Stewart; Powell^ p. 335. 

FAGOPYRUM, a genus of plants of the buck- 
wheat tribe, Polygonacese. F. cymosum, Meissner, 
the perennial buckwheat or beech-wheat of the 
higher elevations of Asia and China, can be nsed 
for spinach * leaves yield a blue dye. F. tataricum 
is of High Asia ; and Dr. Stewart thinks there are 
three species in the N.W. Himala3’'a. Buckwheat 
is eaten by Hindus on their fast days. F. trian- 
gulare, Meissnei', ascends to 11,500 feet in the 
Himalaya. — Von Mueller. 

FAGOPYRUM EMARGINATUM. Meissner, 

Palti, Bhot. Ogal, XJgla, . . , Hhas. 

Sweet red-flowered buck- Phai^par, Phulan, . „ 

wheat, . ... Eng. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at 13,000 feet, and at high 
elevations is cultivated to a great extent. This 
has reddish flowers, and is generally said to grow 
lower than P. esculentnm, but both are seen on 
the Sutlej at the same level, about 8500 feet. — 
Cleghorn, Panj. Rep. ; Stewart* 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. Mmnch* 

F. polygonum, Smith. 


w^as introduced into Europe by the crusaders; 
and in many parts of France, where it is commonly 
grown, is called Saracen corn. So much is 
it esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. Vincent 
says he was shown the tomb of the person who is 
reported to have first brought it into that country. 
— Cleghorn^ s Panj, Rep. ; Powell. 

FAGR.^A, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Loganacese, Lindl. F. lanceolata, BL, is a tree of 
Penang and Java ; F. Malayana, Mart., is a tree of 
Penang. Dr. Wight in his leones figures the 
three species, Coromandeliana, Malabarica, and 
Zeylanica. 

FAGR^A COROMANDELIANA. W. Ic. A 
small tree with very large showy flowers, common 
throughout the western forests of the Madras 
Presidency, from the level of the sea to nearly 
6000 feet. It is well worth cultivating for orna- 
ment. It may be F. obovata, Wallich, a tree of 
Khassyaand Singapore. Gamble notices six species. 
— Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 244. 

FAGR^A^FRAGRANS. Roxh. i. p. m. 
Annah-beng, Burm. ? 1 A-nan, Annan>tha, Buem, ? 

This evergreen tree grows in Martaban, inlainl 
up the Attaran river, is very abundant in Amherst, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, and in the islands of the 
Tenasserim coast. Its maximum girth 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 20-25 feet, but is of so slow 
growth that the Burmese refer to it in a proverb. 
When seasoned it sinks in. water. It is a compact, 
yellow, and very beautiful wood, a very hard and 
excellent timber. It bears a breaking weight of 
400 to 500 lbs., and its chief value as a timber 
is its imperishabiliiy w' hen exposed to water or 
damp. The Teredo navalis will not attack it. 
Neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot it. It 
is impervious to the attacks of ants ; and the posts 
of a wharf at Tavoy, which for several years had 
daily, as the tides flowed and ebbed, been partly 
dry and partly wet, continued untouched by the 
worm, it is used for building houses, kyoungs, 
zyats, etc., as posts for Buddhist edifices, piles for 
bridges, wharves, etc., but for lay purposes only 
by the British, as the Burmese regarded it as too 
good for the laity, and say it ought to be confined 
to sacred purposes. Hence, as the phoungyes or 
Burmese priests look on it as a sacred tree, it 
has been more preserved in the forests of Amherst, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, than any other valuable wood. 
It is scattered thickly over the alluvial plains 
together with Strychnos nux vomica. It has been 
recommended for railway sleepers. — 3Iason ; Capt. 
Dance's Rep. ; M Clelland's Report ; Roxh. 

FAHAM TEA, a name given in the Mauritius 
to the dried leaves of the Angreecum fragrans, a 
fragrant orchid which owes its odour to the 
presence of coumarin. The infusion is drunk 
to promote digestion, and is useful for certain 
diseases of the lungs. — Sinimond£ Diet. 

FA HI AN, a Chinese Buddhist traveller in 
India, Khotan (Yu- than), and Tibet, along with 
Hoei Kang and other Chinese pilgrims. They, 
reached Yu- than or Khotan in a.b. 399-400. 
Fa Hian then travelled by Tsu-bo and Yu-hoei 
and over the Tsu-Liug mountains southwards to 
Kie-Chha, the modern l^adakh, where he rejoined 
Hoei King. From Kie-Chha the pilgrims pro- 
ceeded westward to Tho-ly, which they reached 
in one month. He passed successively through 
Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Pan jab, into 
the central parts of India, and the country of 


FABA VULGARIS. 


FA HIAN. 


FAIZI. 



FAILI. 

r ^ -first in "wliicb entered 
Mathura was one ^ j,_ 399 . He was 

(Oal. Kev.). He India, resid- 

8 IX years on hjs gg passed six years 

ing at places on ^ ^ J^ed from there 

ia India, Txsited Oeyton, antt ^e 

to C“fd HiSSh^ng regardmg 

Silence of la Hian an . . of that city 
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amount of 200 , 000,000 of roubles, or about 
£10,000,000 sterling, is now transacted, and this 


is even on the increase. The removal of the great 
fair of Macoah-e to Nijni has only served to give 
commerce a greater impetus.— Burncs, 

India Papers, Cabool and Afghanistan, p. lOd. 

FAIRY HAIR. Ehg. Adiantum capiUus 
Veneris. The Persians give the name of ^U'l" 
Pari, or Hair of the Fairy, to Saxifraga stenophwa. 

FAIZABAD, the capital of Badaklishan. The 
people are purer Iranians than the Tajak. _ 
FAIZABAD, a town in Oudh, situated in 
lat. 26° 46' 46" N., and long. 82 11 40 E., on 
the left bank ot the river, Gogra, 78 miles east of 
Lucknow ; adjoining it to the west is th^e 
town of Ajodhya, both towns being on the site of 
the ancient city of Ajodhya._ It gives its name ^0 

a revenue division or commissionership of uuan, 

with a population ( 1869 ) of 2,64b, 0<O Hmdus, 
Mahomedans, 315,604; Cliristians, 1^10- J^e 
district consists of a densely populous, well culti 
vated plain of great fertility, having an average 
elevatimi of 350 feet above sea-level. The principal 
river, and that which affords the chief means of 
communication between Faizabad and the Gan- 
eetio valley, is the Gogra. The early history of 
Faizabad is that of Ajodhya, of which kingdom 
it formed a part. Faizabad, two miles aim a 
half in length by one mile in breadth, is built 
chiefly of materials extracted from the rums of 
Aiodhya. The two cities together occupy an 
area of nearly six square miles, just « one- 
half of the probable size of the ancient capital of 
Eama. In Faizabad the only bmlding of any 

Btao C^m,’ wtose" ^|ore the 


S .T& • ?< 

Oudh, but it was deserted by Asaf-ud-Doulah m 

A.D. 1775.— Tbd’sRaJasaan; „ 

FAIZI, the literary title of Sh^ Abul 
Faiz, son of Shaikh Mubarak, and elder brother 
of Abul Fazl, who lived in the reign of Abkar, 
emperor of Hindustan. FaM was presented to 
Akhar in the 12th year of his reign, and he mfro- 
diiced Abul Fazl six years later, m a.d. lo/A 
The brothers soon became the intimate iriends 
and inseparable companions of their sovereign. 
They not only were the confidants of all his new 
opinions in religion, and his advisers in his patron- 
age of literature, both in foreign countries and in 
his own, but were consulted and employed in the 
most important affairs of government Faizi was 
sent on a special embassy to the kings of the 
Dekhan, prior to Akbars invasion of that region, 
and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank and to hold the office of prime minister. 
At midnight, when the news was brought to 
Akbar that Faizi was dying, he hastened to his 
room, and called out to him, with a familiar 
term of endearment, ‘ Shaikh- Ji, I have brought 
Ali the physician to you; why do you not 
speak? ^ Keceiving no answer,^ he threw his 
tm'band on the ground, and burst into the strong- 
est expressions of sorrow. On recovering his 
composure, he went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
draw from the scene of death, and remained for 
some time endeavouring to console him, before he 
returned to his palace. Faizi was the first Maho- 
medan who applied himself to a diligent study of 
Hindu literature and science. By the aid, and 
under the direction of the emperor, he conducted 
a systematic inquiry into every branch of the 
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knowledge of the Brakmans. He translated from , four-liorned ruminant-like animal, considered by 
the Sanskrit the Nala and Damyanta, an episode of : Dr. Falconer to have been furnished with a trunk 
the Mahabharata ; he made a version of the Bija ; like the tapir ; also certain fossil apes, the first 
Ganita and Lilawati of Bhaskara Acharya, the ; ever discovered, and a gigantic tortoise, Colosso- 
best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. He chelys atlas, a description of which was coin- 
■wrote a great deal of original poetry and of other municated to the Zoological Society in the year 
works in Persian, and he superintended transla- I 
tions made by other learned men, including one , 
at least of the Yedas, the two great historical and 
heroic poems the Mahabharata and Eamayana, 


and the history of Kashmir, the only specimen of 
that sort of composition in Sanskrit prose. He 
was directed to translate the Evangelists. He 
seems to have been more studious and less a man 
of the world than Abul Fazl. When Abul Fazl was 
assassinated, Akbar was deeply affected, and passed 
two days and two nights without food or sleep. — 
Elliot ; ElpJi. p. 468 5 Mantakhih u Tawariklu 
FAKHTAI, a grey colour, probably from 
Fakhtah, Hind., a dove. 

FALCONER, HUGH, a Bengal medical officer, 
a distinguished palseontologist. He was born at 
Forres in 1808, and went to India in 1829. He 
was one of the first botanists who visited Kashmir 
and Little Tibet, Kamaon, and the Panjab, where 
he formed magnificent collections, illustrating his 
specimens with voluminous notes and details of 
their structure and affinities. He was super- 
intendent of the Botanic Gardens of Saharunpur 
and Calcutta. He returned to England in 1856 
or 1857, and died 31st January 1865. In the 
latter half of hia life, he devoted his time to the 
study of mammalian palseontology ; and, after his 
death, two volumes or his palseontological memoirs 
and notes were published by Dr. Murchison. He 
and Sir T. P. Cautley examined the fossils of the 
Siwalik Hills ; Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, or the 
Fossil Fauna of the Siwalik Hills, Cautley and 
Falconer, Lond. 1845-1846, folio. He wrote an 
Account of Fossil Bones at Hurdwar, in BL As. 
Trans. 1837, vi. 233 ; On Elastic Sandstone, ibid. 
240; On the Geology of Perim Island, Gulf of 
Cambay, in Lond. Geol. Trans. 1845, i. 365. Of the 
many varied subjects treated of in the palseonto- 
logical memoirs, there are several of great interest 
even to the general reader. His investigations 
have shown that, at a period geologically recent, 
the present Peninsula of India was a triangular 
island, bounded on each side by the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, convergingto Cape Comorin, while 
the base of the triangle was formed by the Yindhya 
mountain range, from which an irregular spur 
(forming the Aravalli mountains) extended north- 
wards ; while between the northern shore of this 
island and a hilly country, which is now the Hima- 
laya mountains, ran a narrow ocean strait. The 
bed of this strait became covered with debris from 
the adjacent Himalaya on its northern shore, and 
with this debris became entombed and preserved 
many and various animal remains. The present 
condition of the country has been produced by an 
upheaval of the land, so that what was the ocean 
strait forms now the plains of India, — the long, 
nearly level valleys in which flows the Ganges and 
the Indus. Besides this, a great upheavement along 
the line of the Himalaya has elevated a narrow 
belt of the plains into the Siwalik Hills (deter- 
mined to be but of tertiary age), and added many 
thousand feet to the height of the Himalaya, ^ In 
the Siwalik explorations, Dr, Falconer and Sir T, 
F. Cautley discovered the sivatherium, a gigantic 


1844. 

FALGCNERIA INSIGNIS. Royle. 

Excoecaria insignis, MulL 

Karalla, Bilodar, . Bea.s. I Lodar of , , . Kangea. 
Ankhar, .... „ | Biloja, .... Sutlej. 

This tree only extends scantily along the Panjab 
Siwalik tract as far as the Beas. The wood is 
occasionally employed for domestic purposes, but 
is of no special use. F. Malabarica, Wiglit^ is a 
synonym of F. insignis. — Royle^ III, ; Stewart. 

FALGCNERIA WALLICHIANA, Royle,s,tree 
of Nepal. 

FALCCNIDiE, a family of birds of the^ order 
Raptores, comprising the sub-families Accipitrinse, 
Aquilinse, Buteoninse, Falconinae, and Milvinse. 
With five or six exceptions only, the whole of the 
European diurnal birds of prey are met with in 
India, many of them being much commoner in 
that country, and they are associated -with nume- 
rous other species unknown in Europe. The true 
Falco peregrinus is common in India, together 
with F. peregrinator, which would otherwise be 
regarded its Indian counterpart. The shangar of 
Indian falconry seems to denote it as a bird of 
excessively rare occurrence in the Panjab. The 
Falconinse are the True Falcons, and those of the 
south and east of Asia are as under : — 

' a. Peregrines, viz. 

Falco peregrinus, GmeL, peregrine falcon, Bhairi 
F. peregrinator, SuTidevaU} the Shahin or royal falcon, 

6. Banners, viz. 

Falco sacer, SehUgel, the Baker or cherrug falcon. 

F. jugger. Gray, the Laggar falcon. 

F. Balylonicus, Gurney ^ red-headed lanner. 

Hierofalco, sp., of Kaup, the Shankar or Shangar ; is 
brought from northern countries. 

c. Hobbies, viz. 

Hypotriorchis subbnteo, Xmn., the hobby. 

H. severus, Horsf. , the Indian hobby, 

d. Merlins, viz. 

Hypotriorchis oesalon, Gmel., the merlin. ^ 

H. chicquera, Daud,, Turumti, red-headed merlin. 

e. Kestrels. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius, Rriss,, the kestrel. 

Erythropus cenchris, Naurrii the lesser kestrel. 

/. Falcons, 

E. vespertinus, Linn., the red-legged falcon, 

Hierax eutolmos, Modgs., the white-naped pigmy falcon. 
H. melanoleucos, Blyth, from Assam. 

H. cserulescens of Java and Malayana. ^ ^ 

H. erythrogenys. Vigors^ from the Philippines, and H. 
sericehs from China. —Jerd!. i. p. 20. See Hawking. 
FALITA. Hind. A slow match ; also, amongst 
Mahomedans, a lamp charm. Slow match is made 
generally, if for matchlocks, of the air-roots of the 
Bar tree ; and if for cannon, of thread soaked in 
powder and spirits of wine. 

FALLCPIA NERYCSA. Lour. The Kai- 
pou-yeh and Hau-shan-ch’a of the Chinese, a tall 
shrub of Macao and Canton, furnishing a tea-leaf. 

• — Smith. 

FALLOW-DEER of Dent xiv. 5, 1 Kings iv. 
23, called in Hebrew yachmar or red, is supposed 
to be the Bakkar-ul-wash of the modern Arabs, 
a kind of antelope. 

PALCDEH. PusHT. A white jelly strained 
from wheat, and in spring-time, in Kabul, drunk 
with sherbet and snow. 
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have been sufficient to involve a bad famine. 
Each of the great famines was preluded by years 
of climatic irregularity, especially noticeable in 
the case of the famines of 1803, 1837, and 18G1 ; 
the same phenomenon announced the advent of 
the dearth in 1877 in the N.W. Provinces. 

Famines have been recurring in Asia from the 
most ancient times. That one mentioned as of 
the time of Abraham, was about B.C. 2247 ; that 
in Genesis xlii., which led to the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, was about 500 years later. 
503-443 B.C. ? In India, during the reign of the emperor 
Jye-chand, there was great pestilence and famine. 

331 A.D. Antioch, a bushel of wheat was sold for 
400 pieces of silver. 

336. Syria, famine and plague. 

381. Antioch, famine and plague during reign of em- 
peror Theodosius the Great. 

1022. India, during the reign of Musaood l., great 
drought followed by famine ; whole countries de- 
populated. 

1052-1060. Seven years’ drought in Ghor ; the earth was 
burned up, and many men and animals perished. 
1215. Famine of a severe kind is said to have lasted 
from Samvat 1204 (a.d. 1148) to Sam vat 1215. 

1291. A terrible famine about Dehli, from drought. 
1299. Persia ravaged by pestilence and famine. 

1.837. China, a famine and pestilence. 

1342. Famine in Dehli, very severe. 

1344-45. Famine over all Hindustan ; very severe in the 
Dekhan ; the emperor Muhammad was unable to 
obtain the necessaries for his household. 

1412-13. In the Ganges, Jumna, Doab, great drought, 
followed by famine. 

1471, Famine in Orissa. There is vague mention of 
great famines in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
notably one in 1471. 


FAT.SA. IlfNP. Grewia Asiatica; afeo its 
acid berry, nse<l to make a sherbet. 

FA L8AR. Hinp. of Kotah. Fibrous ginger, the 
mferior sort. 

FALSE POINT, in Cuttack, is a low and wooded 
headland, and has a lighthouse 120 feet above 
the water. It is in lat. 20"^ 20' 10" N., long. 86*^ 
46' 25" E. False Point harbour, at the mouth of 
the Mahanadi, is the most sheltered anchorage 
on the E, coast of the Peninsula of India. 

FALUS. Ar., Pers., Hixd. A small coppp 
coin, of varying weight and value, current in 
Arabia and Persia. Sometimes applied to the 
paisa of India. Also a copper coin formerly current 
in Madras, equal to five kas or cash. — W. 
FAMINES. 

Qaliat, .... AkaB. Hambro, ..... Sp. 
Hunger-snoth, . . Gen. Aclilik, .... Turk. 

Caresfcia, Ir. 

Famines have repeatedly occurred in S. Asia 
and in India, owing to the failure of rain, but 
occasionally aggravated by wars, necessitating an 
interruption to agricultural operations, and ren- 
dered longer distressing by succeeding swarms of 
insects and rats. 

The Rev. Robert Everest seems to have been 
the first who adduced facts to show that unfavour- 
able seasons in India are periodical. In the 
report on the Bengal famine of 1860-61, Colonel 
Baird Smith recommended irrigation, and retnarked 
on the rough periodicity of famines, and it may 
be said that local famines recur in one part of the 
country or other every 5, 10, or 15 years, and 
greater famines occur in successive centuries, at 
intervals of * 50, 100, and 150 years. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, about the year 1877, mentioned that the 
years of famine in the Madras Presidency had been 
1811, 1824, 1833, 1854, 1866, and 1877, there 
being deficient rainfall in preceding years. The 
years 1810 and 1823 were years of minimum sun 
spots ; 1832 was a year preceding minimum sun 
spots; 1853 was the third, and 1865 and 1876 
were the second, years preceding minimum sun 
spots. The average rainfall in Madras from 1813 
to 1876 was 48*51 inches, and in all the famine 
years the rainfall was far below the average. And, 
from the occurrence of sun spots and of rainfali, 
between the years 1813 and 1876, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the minimum period in the 
cycle of sun spots has been a period of regularly 
recuiTingand strongly-markeddrought in S. India. 

In the past 109 years, 21 famines and scarcities 
are recorded, making a proportion of two bad 
seasons to seven good. (}f the greater famines 
there have been eight at inteiw'als which have 
reached 12 years. Five have afflicted the 19 tb 
centiuy, and have affected 202 millions of people. 
The practical result is that the Indian Government 
must be prepared for a drought followed by severe 
distress every twelve years, though an extreme 
famine may not ravage any one province oftener 
than once in fifty years. There seems some tend- 


1491. A great dearth in Hindustan about this date. 
1521. A very general famine in Sind, 

1540-43. A general famine in Sind during those years. 
1581. Persia desolated by famine and plague. 

1598. In Pegu, very severe. 

1630. The records of the East India Company mention 
a severe famine in Surat in a.d. 1630. 

1631. Famine in India general by drought and war, and 
throughout Asia. 

There seems to be no doubt that one of the 
great historical famines affected India about the 
year 1631, in the reign of Shah Jahan. During 
the wars in the Dekhan which that ruler carried 
on against the Miirtazza Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
iiaggur, Muhammad Adal Shah of Bijapur, and 
Kutub Shah of Golconda, a destructive famine 
desolated the Deklian. It began from a failure 
of the periodical rains of 1629, and was raised to 
a frightful pitch by a recurrence of the same 
misfortune in 1630. Thousands of people emi- 
grated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces ; vast numbers died at 
home ; whole districts were depopulated, and 
I some had not recovered at the end of forty years. 
The famine was accompanied by a total want of 
forage and by the death of all the cattle; and 
the miseries of the people were completed by a 
pestilence, such as is usually the consequence of the 
other calamities. 

1661 A.D. Dow mentions a severe famine in the 
Moghul empire in a.d. 1661, caused by drought. 
1703. In the Thar and Parkar districts of Sind. 

1733. In the N.W. Provinces. 

1739. Dehli and neighbourhood. 

1745. Inthe Nara, Thar, and Parkar districts. 

1770. Bengal suffered in the year 1770 from famine, 
more widespread and terrible than, any which had 
ever befallen any other British possession, and 
which Colonel Baird Smith deemed to have been 
the most intense that India ever had experienced, 
and one-third of all Bengal lay waste and silent for 
twenty years. 
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The crops of December 1768 and August 1769 
were both scanty, and prices became very high ; 
and throughout the month of October 1769 
hardly a drop of rain fell. The usual refreshing 
showers of January to May also failed in 1770, in 
which year until late in May scarcely any rain 
fell. The famine was felt in all the northern 
parts of Bengal as early as November 1769, but 
by the 4th January 1770 the daily deaths from 
starvation in Patna were up to 50; and before 
the end of May, 150. The tanks were dried up, 
and the springs had ceased to reach the surface, 
and before the end of April 1770 famine had 
spread desolation. In Murshidabad, at length, the 
dead were left uninterred ; dogs, jackals, and 
vultures were the sole scavengers. Three millions 
of people were supposed to have perished. It is 
also said that within the first nine months of 
1770, one “third of the entire population of Lower 
Bengal perished for want of food. According to 
Grant, one-fifth of the entire population perished ; 
according to Mill, five-eighths ; while Ward and 
Marshman state one-third. The year 1770 corre- 
sponds to the Bengali year 1276, and it is known 
to this day amongst the people as the Che’hattar 
Saler Durbhikya Manwantara. It was during the 
governorship of Mr. Cartier ; his Government did 
nothing to help the people, and the Company’s 
servants trafficked in grain. The executive civil 
administration was conducted by native officials, 
who temporarily remitted £8000 of rent. Another 
famine occurred in Bengal in A.D. 1783, and again 
in 1788. 

1781‘83 A.D. Famine and scarcity in Karnatic and 
Madras districts, caused by the incursions of Hyder 
Ali. Dearths and famines again recurred in S. India 
in 1802-1, 1807, 1812, 1824, 1833, 1854, 1866, and 
1877. 

1782- 84. In the Thar and Parkar districts, caused by a 
burning of crops and suspension of cultivation 
during the hostilities between the Kulhora and 
Talpur dynasties. 

1783. About A.D. 1783, the Gukkar nation^ of the 
Hazara district suffered from a severe famine. 

1783- 84. In the N.IF. Provinces of the Panjab was great 
drought in 1781, 1782, and 1783 ; and in October 
1783 a terrible famine occurred in all the countries 
from beyond Lahore to Karumnasa, the western 
boundary of Beliar. The famine had been already 
felt in all the western districts towards Dehli ; to 
the north of Calcutta, the crops had been nearly 
burned up. 

1785. A million of people are said to have died of 
famine in the Panjab. 

1787-88. Famine prospects in Beliar and N.W. Pro- 
vinces from, excess of rain and floods, Exjiort of 
grain prohibited. 

There have been four famines in Ganjam within 
historical recollection; the first, 1789 to 1792; 
second, 1799 to 1801 ; third in 1836 ; and the 
fourth in 1865-1866. Of these, the first was the 
most severe, far surpassing in intensity that of 
1866. In the third period of scarcity in Ganjam, 
in 1836, cholera was very prevalent, and many of 
the cattle also perished. The great famine which 
desolated Bengal, 1770-72, did not extend to 
Ganjam. The extent of the famine of 1791-92 is 
not anywhere exactly given. 

1790-91 A.D. A very severe famine in Baroda and 
adjoining districts ; many people emigrated, others 
destroyed themselves, some ate their own children. 
1791. In Cutch, a famine was caused by innumerable 
black ants, which almost destroyed vegetation. 
1790-92. Serious dearth in the northern districts of the 
Madras Pi’esidency from November 1790 to Novem- 
ber 1792 ; many deaths from starvation ; grain 


exports from Tanjore prohibited, and Government 
distributed rice. 


1802-4. Famine in the Nizam’s dominions. In Cutch, 
the crops were destroyed by locusts ; in Pahlunpur, 
Kewa Kanta, Surat, Gujerat, Hyderabad, Belgaum, 
and Eatuagberry, by want of rain. Kandesh 
was overrun by the armies of Holkar and the 
Pindaris, and famine raged in Ahmadnaggur, 
Poona, and Sholapur ;j and in Satara, Kolhapur, 
Dharwar, and Colaba the great multitude of 
starving immigrants caused scarcity. 

1804-7, In the Bombay Presidency, 1804 was an un- 
favourable season, and the following year a general 
failure of crops occurred ; famine was severe about 
Poona and Ahmadnaggur, and the scarcity did not 
cease till October 1807. 

1812-13. In 1810 flights of locusts had appeared in 
the Bengal provinces, from which they passed 
through the southern parts of Hindustan, ’and in 
fifteen months they arrived in Marwar. In 1811 
the annual rain failed in Marwar, and the locusts 
entered Patan, in the N.W. of Gujerat, and 
from thence scoured Kattyawar, and on oiie 
occasion they ax)peared as far south as Broach, 
but they disappeared with the beginning of the 
monsoon of 1812. The destimction was deplorable, 
and the mortality amongst the Gujerat peoide and 
the immigrants from Marwar was immense. 

1812- 13. Famine imevailed in parts of Sind, Cutch, 
Palanpur, Gujerat, Ahmadabad, Mahikanta, Kat- 
tyawar, and Broach. In Cutch and Palanpur 
and Broach it was aggravated by locusts. In 
Kattyawar it was followed by a plague of rats ; 
Alimadabad was overrun by starving immigrants, 
and that in Gujerat was increased by the exporta- 
tion of grain. 

1812' 14. In Madras Presidency, considerable scarcity. 

1813- 14. In many parts of the Agra district the 1812 

autumn crop failed, and the spring harvest of 1813 
was indifferent, and this was followed by excessive 
rain,^ ■ ■ ■ ■ „ ■ , , 

1819- 20. Bundelkhand kharif crop failed, and frost 
nipped the spring crops of 1820. 

1819. Failure of croi3s in Ahmadabad and Sawuntwari, 
caused by excessive rains. 

1819. In Nagi>ur, the i)rice of jowari rose from Es, 5 
to Es. 30 per candy (As. Journ. 1820, ix. p. 79). 

1820- 22. Partial drought in Upper Sind, causing famine. 

1824- 25. Famine in Dehli and neighbouring provinces 
of Hindustan, in the Karnatic and western districts 
of the Peninsula. 

1825- 26. In the N.'W. Provinces, Saugor, Nerbadda, from 
want of rain, caused by blight and thunder-storms. 

1827-28. In parts of Hindustan, in the Eania and Sirsa 
parganas. 

1831-32. In Poona and the S. Mahratta country and 
Madras ; and Gerrard gave an account of a famine 
at. Herat in 1832, when 25,000 persons perished (in 
As. Joum., new series, vol. xiii. part 2, p. 165), 

1833-34. In some of the N.W. Provinces ; in Ajmir not 
one shower fell in 1832. In 1833, drought severe 
in Bundelkhand and Cawnpur. 

1833-34. In famine in Bundelkhand in 1834, 600 
persons died (As. Journ., new series, vol. xvi.). 
That of 1837 was noticed, vol. xxvi, part 1, and 
that in 1838 in vol, xxvii. part 1. 


In 1824, 1830, arid 1831, Madras town suffered 
from dearths, approaching to famine. In 1760 
the British had acquired possession of the delta of 
the Kistna or Krishna river, and from that time 
for eighty years famines repeatedly occurred, 
destroying the people. That which occurred in 
Guntur in 1833 was described by Captain Best. In 
this famine 150,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milk cattle, 
and 300,000 sheep and goats. The loss of revenue 
occasioned to Government during the 15 follow- 
ing years exceeded two and a half millions sterling 
(Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844, No. 30, p. 186; As. Journ., 
new series, vol. xiii.). The famine of 1833 ex- 
tended southwards to Madras, where its severity 
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was intensified from January to Seirtemte 1833 

hr the arrival of thousands, and at one time 

f4817 starving people were fed. 

^ S34. In Cutch, Ahmadahad, caused by locusts. 

1835. In Broach, caused by excessive ram. _ 

In 18B8 a famine occurred in the w.w. rro- 
vinces. In 1837 the autumn harvest was scant, 
owing to insufficient rainMl, and the^ spring 
harvest wholly failed from want of jam, md 
many emigrated, and the uJ 

vurnment alone gave m cash 
remitted and abandoned revenue to 17 lakhs. 

In the famine year of 18S7»88, the otoss value 
of the crops saved by the waters of the Jmnna 
canal was estimated at £1,462,800, of which about 
one-tenth was paid to Government as land and 
water rent, while the remainder supported the 
inhabitants of nearly 500 villages. 

1838-39. Scarcity and distress in Surat and other Bom- 
bay districts, caused by failure of rams. 

1853-54. Great scarcity in Bellary district, caused by 
failure of 1853 mns. « , » 

1860- 61. In 1859-60 the Dehh territory sutered from 

want of rain ; the 1860 rains completely hviled be- 
tween the Jumna and the Sutlej, from Beshawui 
to Cawnpur, a range of 800 miles, and 
25,000 square miles. Great Britain subscnbed 
£108,090. , _ , . . . 

1861- 62. Scarcity in Cutch and other Bombay districts 
from failure of 1861 rains, and short fall m early 

ijart of 1862. <.1 i x 

1866. Awful famine occurred in Orissa from drought, 
and the lower parts of Bengal and Behar also 
suffered. 

The rains of 1865 were scanty throughout the 
lower provinces of Bengal and on part of the 
Madras coast, and in Orissa they ceased on the 
14 th September. In Orissa the total fall was 
much below the average, and prices rose to famine 
rates, and in Balasore and Midnapur gram 
robberies became fre^juent. Orissa, 200 miles 
long, has an area of 8518 scjuare miles, and before 
the famine its population was estimated at 
3,015,826, of whom 814,469 perished and llb,028 
emigrated. The deaths were 27 per cent. Of 
these victims a very large proportion perished m 
the north-eastern districts of the province. In 
the Madras dmsion of the country the mortality 
was lessened by successful measures ; and it is 
estimated, therefore, with only too much proba- 
bility, that in some parts of the Bengal division 
three-fourths of the entire population had been 
swept away. During the scarcity and famine 
in Urissa, in Nuddea, and Midnapur, the starving 
people fled to Calcutta, where not fewer than 
20,000 people were at one time fed daily. Ihe 
two earlier famines of 1789 and 1800 began in the 
north of the Ganjam district, and increased in 
intensity towards the south ; whilst that of 1886, 
as in 1866, was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
and parts of the district adjacent to Bengal. 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore were the three districts 
of Orissa— omitting the hill tracts— in which the 
famine raged with greatest intensity, and con- 
tinued longest, Mohurbhunj is a very large terri- 
tory, covering an area of upwards of 4000 sq[uare 
miles, and the greater part of this tract was in- 
cluded in the area of most severe suffering. In 
Chutia Nagpur, in which are the districts of Man- 
bhum and Singbhum, the mortality for the famine 
of 1866 fell on the population about the same as 
in Orissa. 

In 1868 a severe drought prevailed over all 
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Rajputaiia, the Central Provinces, the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, including Meerut and Dehli. The harvest 
of 1867 was scant, and that of 1868 failed. Raj- 
putana, with its area of desert and its scanty 
water supply, was most afflicted.^ It is usual in 
times of scarcity for the population of the more 
arid districts to '^migrate to the more fertile states, 
but on this occasion all were alike parched by 
the drought, which was the most calamitous on 
record. Thousands of the famine-stricken poured 
into British territory in search of food, greatly 
aggravating the burden already felt there. In the 
Central Provinces, the drought, though less seve^, 
was geneml The northern parts of the N.W. 
Provinces, and those bordering on Bajpntana, 
suffered most; in the Panjab, those south of the 
Sutlej. The famine of 1868, in Bajpntana, in 
severity surpassed that of 1813, which was the 
most calamitous in Bajputana of which they had 
record. It was most severely felt in Mar war, the 
northern portion of which was deserted. 

1871-2. An intense famine prevailed in Persia. The 
harvests of 1869, 1870, and 1871 proved deficient 
from various causes. The slight fall of rain had 
diminished the natural reservoirs, aiid many of^he 
invaluable subterranean canals fell dry. 

Persian population live much on fruit, hi^ at 
Isfahan the fruit harvest was a failure, ihus 
cereals, water, and fruit were cut of. 

1874. Bengal suffered from drought.^ 

rainfall had been excessive, but in 1872 it was 
deficient. 

In 1873, also, in Bengal and Behar, the autumn 
rains were scanty, and in 1874 frost and west 
winds dried up the crops. In those two districts 
a scarcity of rice occurred. Sir George Campbell, 
then Lieut.-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, and 
the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, arranged for the 
importation of rice, of "which half a million of tons 
were poured into the districts where scarcity 
prevailed, obtained from the Panjab, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, Madras, and Burma; the last-named 
district alone sent 289,534 tons. Fifty miles of 
railroad were constructed at the rate of a mile a 
day ; military officers were employed to aid in the 
distribution, private charity largely aided, and 
hardly twenty persons died. The population m 
reality lived on other grains and pulses. But it 
cost the Government about nine millions sterling. . 
Macaulay, noticing the former famine there, says 
— ' In the summer of 1770 the rains failed ; the 
earth was parched up, the tanks were empty, the 
rivers shrank "within their beds ; and a famine, 
such as is known only in countries where 
every household depends for support on its own 
little patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley 
of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender 
and delicate women, whose veils had never been 
lifted before the public gaze, came forth from the 
inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had 
kept watch over their beauty, threw themselves 
on the earth before the passers-by, and with loud 
wailings implored a handful of rice for their 
children. The Hoogly every day rolled down 
thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and 
gardens of the English conquerors. The very 
streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying 
and the dead. The lean and feeble simvivors had 
not energy enough to bear the bodies of their 
kindred to the fnueral pile or to the holy river, or 
even to scare away the jackals and vultures who 
fed on human remains in the face of day.^ 
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1874-75. Severe famine in Asia Minor ; the deaths up 
to July 1874 were 150,000. 

1877-78. One of the most severe ^and most extended 
famines on record occurred in the Peninsula of 
India, in the Madras Presidency, Mysore, part of 
the Bombay Presidency, and lasting from the end 
of 1876 till the middle of 1878. 

The 1876 S.W. monsoon rains -were deficient all 
over the Madras Presidency and in the Poona 
district, and the N.E, rains utterly failed. The 
drought in Bombay extended to nine districts 
in the Dekhan and Southern Mahratta country, 
including Kandesh, Nasik, Ahmadnaggur, Poona, 
Sholaptir, Satara, Kaladgi, Belgaum, and Dhar- 
war ; and adjoining native states, Kolhapur, 
Phultun, Akulkote, and Sawuntwari, also suffered. 
The area of this territory, exclusive of native states, 
comprises about 54,000 square miles, and the 
total population amounts to eight millions, of 
which five millions were included in the tracts 
immediately affected. By October 187 6 all the nine 
of the Bombay Dekhan districts were threatened 
with famine, as nearly all the monsoon crops had 
perished, and the spring and summer rains failed, 
and rain fell short all over India ; there were scarce 
rains also in Egypt, Morocco, and Brazil. In 
Madras famine affected the districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Nellore, Kurnool, Madura, North Arcot, 
Salem, Ohingleput, Coimbatore, Kistna, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Tan j ore. In Mysore, and also some 
part of the Nizam’s country, the area of the 
distressed districts amounted ’ approximately to 
80,000 square miles, and the total population 
affected to nearly 18 millions. 

In the beginning of 1878, a trial census was 
taken of the districts of N. Arcot, Bellary, 
Ohingleput, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Kistna, Kur- 
nool, Madras town, Madura, Nellore, and Salem, 
In these, in 1875-76, the deaths were 340,545 ; 
but in 1876-77 they increased to 925,103, or 67 
per thousand of the population of 13,765,165. 
According to the estimated population at the end 
of 1876, the losses were in Bellary 21 per cent. ; 
Kurnool, 27 per cent. ; Cuddapah, 26 per cent. •, 
Nellore, 21 per cent ; Coimbatore, 17 per cent. ; 
Chingleput, 10 per cent. The Salem district 
estimated population in 1876 was 2,129,850. 
The actual population on the 14th of March 1878 
was 1,559,876, — that is, there were 569,956 souls 
in this one district, or nearly 27 per cent, of the 
people, unaccounted for. And in this Salem 
district the famine distress was not then over. 

In Mysore the January census showed that 
about 25 per cent., or one-foui-th, of the popula- 
tion had melted away, equal to 1,250,000 souls. 

In Bombay the average deaths had been 
32,909 ; but in the year 1876-77 the mortality was 
149,053, and there were 32,054 diminished births. 

In Oudh, the N.W. Provinces, the Panjab, and 
Central Provinces, the deaths were abnormally 
great. 

Great efforts were made to relieve the famine- 
stricken. The people of Great Britain subscribed 
about £800,000 ; the Government of India laid 
out about £10,000,000; and private individuals 
and the public servants in India vied with each 
other in efforts to save life. 

The loss in cattle was very great. In Eellary 
the Madras Board of Revenue considered it unlikely 
that more than 25 per cent, of non-agricultural 
cattle, and from 60 to 70 per cent, of the 
agricultural cattle, would survive. 


1877-78. An ap|)allmg famine i>re vailed in the N.E. 
paris of China, chiefly in the provinces of Shan-si 
and^ Ho-nan ; out of a poj)ulation of 70 millions, 
9 millions of people were reported to be destitute, 
and 7 million persons in all are computed to have 
^han-si alone is said to have 
lost 500,000 inhabitants in one winter. ‘Women, 
girls, and boys were sold in the market for 2 to 5 
dollars each, and many killed their children and 
then themselves. It was severest inland from the 
Yang-tze to near Peldn, and east to Corea. In 
Shan-si, in 1877, the dead could not get a burial ; 
they were too many, and none could afford the ex-^ 
pense, so they were cast daily into large pits. The 
people at Shan-si, in 1878, were said to be living 
on the corpses of their fellow-beings who died of 
starvation I And the strong were killing the weak 
for the sake of obtaining their flesh for food. It 
was accompanied by locusts. 

In Kaslimir, also, through the year 1878 it was 
very severe. The last previous famine in this state 
was about the middle of the 18th century. 

1879. The swarms of rats which from January to March 
swept through the country between Sind and 
Madras, are stated by a contemporary to have 
destroyed quite 50 i)er cent, of the crops in the agri- 
cultural land which they X3assed over. The length 
of their journey was not less than 1000 miles. 

Sir Arthur Cotton estimated that two acres 
of rice land will feed seven people for a year; 
aiid Mr. Fischer considered that a family of five 
will consume under 6 lbs. of grain per diem. 
The fields of India yield abundance of the finer 
grains, such as rice and wheat, but, except in 
Burma, these are used only by the well-to-do 
classes, the producers living on the coarser grains, 
pulses, and millets. And food at three times its 
ordinary price, at a season when some months 
must elapse without relief, means famine in the 
great majority of cases; while in some cases 
famine comes long before that rate is reached. 
When the rate rises to four times the ordinary 
standard, it is probably accompanied by famine 
of a very severe description. After the 1877-78 
famine in India, a commission was appointed to 
report how ‘ Government might by its action 
diminish the severity of famines.’ They calculated 
that India regularly yields a surplus of food, more 
than enough to supply a dearth in any particular 
district. But they avowed their conviction of the 
incapacity of ^ any hmnan endeavours altogether 
to prevent an increase of mortality during a severe 
famine.’ In 1873 alone, an outlay of six millions 
and a half sterling averted an increase of mortality. 
But with the solitary exception of 1873, famine 
in India has been too strong for the State to bar 
its devastations. For a famine at Cawnpur, a 
million and a half sterling of subscriptions was 
realized and distributed ; 1800 were fed daily, but 
1200 persons died. 

A larger proportionate expenditure was made 
by the State on the relief of the famine in Orissa 
in 1866 than on any previous occasion, yet nearly 
a million persons died. 

By the famine of 1868-69 in the N.W. Provinces 
and the Panjab, and by the diseases which are the 
followers of famine, though enormous sums were 
spent on relief, 1,200,000 lives weredost. 

Unless when a region is dependent upon rain for 
its fertility, and the rainfall fails, the soil in India 
yields the husbandman his fair return* In Sind 
the rainfall is always meagre. So Sind has learned 
to trust to artificial irrigation from the Indus, and 
Sind is safe from famine. Assam and Burma, the 
country between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
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the tract iiuinediateiy east of the Ghats, the 
valleys of the Nerbadda and the Tapti, enjoy rains 
or riVer floods, which have never deserted them. 
Eastern Beii^ral, in the parts between the Ganges 
and the Jiiiiiiia, is now completely protected by 
its irrigation canals. It is the portion of India 
with a total average rainfall from 20 to 35 inches 
which is subject to drought vrlien the south-west 
monsoon fails, and consequently is the prey of 
famine. No past famine has been more intense 
than that of 1876-78, so none may exceed it in 
the future. On that presumption, the largest 
population likely to be severely affected by famine 
at one time is put at 30 millions. An estimate 
for relief on a scale double that given in Madras 
and Bombay during the last famine, shows four 
and a half millions as the maximum number of 
objects of relief in the height of the famine, 
and from two to two and a half millions as 
needing aid for the space continuously of a year. 
For each working adult male of this mass the 
commissioners compute that a pound and a half 
of flour or rice is sufficient; for a man doing 
light work, a pound and a quarter ; and for a man 
doing none, still less. A woman needs rather 
less than a man, and children from half to a 
quarter the quantity, according to age. The com- 
missioners recommended that for all who can 
work, public work should be provided, at fixed 
reasonable wages, the same for all, and ‘ on which 
life and health can be maintained.’ Piece-'work, 
unless as an experiment, they refused to recom- 
mend. The works selected should be of permanent 
utility, and contiguous to the dwellings of those 
to be employed upon them. The true policy is 
to begin a series of comprehensive or connected 
undertakings of permanent utility, and to entrust 
their construction to professional engineers, who 
shall take care that none but the able be employed, 
and that they be paid regularly in money for a fair 
day’s work. An unfinished canal in Orissa in 
1871-72 sufficed to irrigate 100,000 acres, on 
which 750,000 cwt. of rice was grown. 

The impression generally prevailing, that the 
preservation of life by Government measures of 
relief in Indian famines, is entirely a question of 
money, is erroneous. The same atmospheric con- 
ditions which produce a scarcity of food, produce 
also epidemic diseases; secondly, a larger pro- 
portion of the mortality of a famine season is due 
to epidemic diseases than to absolute deficiency of 
food, although their destructiveness is increased 
by the people being, from want, less able to with- 
stand them ; and thirdly, a point in the process of 
chronic starvation, when nutriment can no longer 
save life, is often reached before the people can 
obtain, or will seek, relief at a distance from their 
homes. After the famine of 1877, the Indian 
Government endeavoured to ascertain approxi- 
mately the deaths it had caused, and by enumerat- 
ing certain districts, with the following result: — 


District. 

^ ' ■■■■■■■ , ■ 

Normal 
Death-rate. 
Average of 
5 years. 

Deaths 

in 

1877-78. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Salem frons Dee. 1876 ap t( 
Peby. 1878, . 

Bellary (Gooty), . 

Kuniool (Nundikotkur), 
Cuddapah (Madanapilly), 
Nellore (Gudmr), 
Coimbatore (Palladam), 
CMngleput (Poneri), 

> 

63,183 
4,405 
3,039 
4,490 
1,985 
5,110 
2,776, . 

204,019 

17,067 

16,261 

16,095 

6,173 

14,099 

,7,160 

222‘8 

278*4 
! 435*0 

260*4 

210*3 

176*9 

157*9 


The immediate effects of famine soon disappear. 

: An Indian poj)ulation grows normally at the rate 
of 1-1 per cent, per annum, and this proportion is 
within the mark in ordinary times. And within 
two years of the great famine of 1877-78 its in- 
juries were no longer apparent, while calamities 
of other kinds continue to be remembered for long 
periods. — Sanitary Comm. JRep. ; Soc. 
Journ. ; Res. ; Huntefs Rural Life in Bengal ; 
Famine Comm. Rep . ; India Administration Rep . , 
vol. xii. ; Proceedings of the Goveimment of India; 
Saturday Review^ 1878 ; Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras Report; Dr. W. W. Hunter in Gcog. 
Magazine; Montgomery Martinis Famine Chrono- 
logy^ 1640 to 1841 ; Statistical Journal^ 1843, i. 
3d series, p. 468; Macmillan's Magazine; Geog. 
Mag.^ May 1877; Kkaf Khan; Elphin. p. 610; 
Ward's Hindoos^ iii. p. 107. See Food. 

FANAM, a silver coin of the Karnatic, now' un- 
current, the falam of the Tamil race. The correct 
value of one Company’s rupee was 12 fanams 68*57 
cash. lYhere much nicety was not required, the 
usual rate of conversion w'as 1 fan am = 1 anna 
3 pice. It was a small silver coin, the l-12tli of a 
rupee ; no longer coined. 

F AN PALM S. The Chamserops humilis, Linn . , 
used for this purpose, grows in considerable abun- 
dance on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
leaves of many of the palms of Southern Asia~tbe 
Corypha, the Livistonia, palmyra, and date palms 
— are similarly employed. That of Ceylon is the 
Corypha umbrae ulifera, Linn. 

FAQEER, Fakir, Darvesh or Dervis, amongst 
the Mahoraedans, religious orders or communities, 
of whom there are several sects. In India only 
ten classes are generally met with. The Kalandar 
darvesh are rarely seen in India. 

Faqir is from Fukr, Abab. The Persian name 
Darvesh is from Dar, a door, and Vihtan, to beg. 
There have been many branches and orders. Jalai- 
ud-Din founded the Mulavi order. In European 
Turkey, they have formed somewhat permanent 
communities, and about sixty different orders, each 
named after its founder, are supposed to exist there. 
The Batashi of Constantinople are said to be quite 
atheistic, not attached to the principles of the 
Koran, nor firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet. 
They are generally of the Shiah sect of Aii, and 
are Sufi or Mahomedan spiritualists. The Rafai 
darvesh, in Turkey, inflict on themselves great 
self-torture. Some of the ■wandering Indian fakirs 
wander so far west as Hungary, to visit the shrine of 
a santon, Gul-baba, and they sail to Tenasserim and 
Burma. One whom the Editor met near Hingolee, 
in the Dekhan, was a native of the Panjab, but 
had been to Ceylon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon, and 
Moulmein. As a general rule, the fakirs in India 
are now a low, profligate set of men, held in great 
disesteem by all classes of the community, and 
some of them are utterly degraded in habits and 
mode of life. The bulk of them are Be-Sharra, 

I literally without law, ?.e. do not act up to the 
precepts of Mahomed, but are latitudinarians ; a 
few are Ba-Sharra, or with law, following Maho- 
medanism. The latter are the Salik. The Be-Sharra 
are styled Majzub, Azad, Ras-us-Shahi, Imam 
Shahi. The Kalandar are of both sects. Some of 
the fakir take up their residence in burial-places, 
which they create, or of which they become the 
proprietor or makandar ; or they reside in an asthan 
or a takia. 
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I’he Kailria or Baiiawa profess to be the spiri- Faraizi, was formed at Dacca in 1828. Daulatpur 
taal descendants of Saiad Abdul Kadir Jilani of Tillage, in Faridpur district of Bengal, was the 
Baghdad. The Chisti are followers of Banda- birthplace of Haji Sharit-ulla, the founder of that 
nawaz, whose shrine is at Kulburga ; they are Faraizi sect, which rapidly spread throughout the 
usually of the shiah sect. Shutaria are descendants whole of Eastern Bengal. The Faraizi are a branch 
(u* followers of Abdul Shutar-i-nak. Tabkatia or of the great Sunni division, and in naatters of law 
Madaria, followers of Shah Madar ; many of the and speculative theology they belong to the school 
I\ladaria are jugglers, also bear or monkey leaders. ' of Abu Hanifa, one of the four authoritative com- 
Malang are descendants from Jaman Jati, one of mentators on the Koran. They reject traditional 
Shah Madar’s disciples. Rafai or Gurzmar are customs, declare that the Koran is the complete 
descended from Saiad Ahmad Kabir Rafai, who guide to spiritual life, and they therefore* call 
seem to beat, cut, and wound themselves without themselves Faraizi, or followers of the Faraiz 
betraying suffering, and who, in the belief of the (pi. of Arabic Farz), the divine ordinances of God 
faithful, can cut off their own heads and put alone. The majority of Musalmans in the delta 
them on again. Jalalia, followers of Saiad Jalal- of the Ganges and Brahmaputra are descendants 
ud-Din Bokhari. Sohagia, from Musa Sohag, of the aborigines, who retained many of the super- 
dress like women, wear female ornaments, play stitious ceremonies of their former life. The 
upon musical instruments, and sing and dance, reform inaugurated by Haji Sharit-ulla was a 
Kaksh-bandia, followers of Baha-ud-Din of Naksh- protest against such pagan practices, and a return 
band, distinguished by begging at night, and carry- to the simple habits and monotheism of the 
ing a lighted lamp. Bawa piari dress in white. Koran. He insisted on the duty of the holy 
There are other distinctions. At the Maharram war (jihad), the sinfulnesvs of infidelity (kufr), 
a number of the lower classes assume the cha- of introducing rites and ceremonies into worship 
racter and garb of fakirs of different ridiculous (bida’at), and of giving partners to the one God 
personations, for the amusement of the popu- (shirk). Externally a Faraizi may be known by 
lace and the collection of contributions.—* IFzk ; the fashion of wrapping his dhoti or waist-cloth 
Kanoon4-Islam. SeeDarvesh; Sufi; Eesawiah. round his loins without crossing it between his 
FAQIH. Arab. A doctor of law ; in Spanish, legs, so as to avoid any resemblance to a Ohris- 
the alfaqih. tian’s trousers, and by Ms ostentatious mode of 

FARABATUN, a Christian priest, whom Abul offering prayers with peculiar genuflexions in 
Fazl names Padre Farabatun, and describes as public. The rapid spread of the Faraizi move- 
learned in science and history, Akbar prevailed ment in the lifetime of its founder affords sufficient 
on Mm to come from Goa to undertake the justification for Ms enthusiasm. ^ The majority of 
education of a few youths destined to be employed them are cultivators of the soil, but not a few 
in translating the productions of Greek literature occupy the rank of traders, being especially active 
into Persian.— p. 468. in the export of hides. All alike are characterized 

FARAH, the valley from which the Jabl-Musa bjr strictness of morals, religious fervour, and 
range rises. That part of the range on which the faithful promotion of the common interests of 
Convent of St. Catherine is built is called Tur the sect. — Elliot ; Wilson ,* Burton’s Mecca^ ii. p. 
Stna. See Jibbel-Musa ; Senai. 66; Imp. Gaz. 

FARARL Pers., Hind. Absconding, disappear- ^ FARD, Arab. Any single thing ; m acoount- 
ance; a person who has disappeared. Fauti-o- ing, a slip of paper, a list, a sheet, a slip in an 
farari, casualties by deaths and disappearance. account book, a statement, an account ; a single 
FARAS. Hind. The tamarisk plants. Tamarix long shawl, as opposed to Do-shala (q.v.). 
orientalis and T. dioica, in the drier parts of the FARDIJSI, a celebrated Persian poet. Rewrote 
Doab and in the vicinity of Deiili, are called Aaul the Shah-namah in the 11th centuiy, containing 
or Atul ; and the galls, or clioti-mai, which are three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun, and Garshasp, as 
formed On the tree are called Samrat-ul-asul in the three earliest representatives of the generations 
Arabic.— Ji’ZZioA of mankind. See Firdusi. 

FARAS H. Pers. A carpet; hence Farash, a FARFEYm Hind. ^ Gum of Euphorbia 
carpet-spreader. But in Persia, Afghanistan, and Canariensis and other species. Its Persian name 
India, applied to under-servants generally. Amongst is Shir-i-darakht-i-zakum, and Arabic, Akal-naf- 
the Mahomedan armies the Farash was a tent- sah. The Euphorbium known in Europe is very 
pitcher, which in the British camps is the duty of likely the juice of E. Canariensis, but that of the 
the lascar or khalassL bazars of India^ is produced from E. antiquorum 

FARAZ. Arab. In the Mahomedan religion, and other species. It is used as a remedy for 
points ordered by God — God’s commandments; rheumatism.^ — -r. -.7 *7 

Buimud being the ordinances of their prophet. FARFUGHJM GRAbiDE. AijjdZey, A beautiful 
For instance, the Ramzan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast new herbaceous plant, having rich blotched or 
and the Bakr-eed feast are alike Farz andSmmud, variegated leaves^PorZ^ne’s Res. p. 420. 
while the Akhri-char shambah, the Maharram, FARGARD, Pers. A section of the v endi- 
and the Shab-i-Burat are only Sunnud. Thus, dad, the sacred book of the ancient Zoro^trians. 
also, Captain Burton says, the afternoon prayers FARGHANA, Baber s ancestral dominions were 
being Farz, or obligatory, were recited, because on both sides the Jaxartes, a portion of ancient 
we feared that evening might come on before Sakatai or Sakadwipa (Scythia), wfiiere dwelt 
the ceremony of Ziyarat (visitation) concluded. Tomyris, the Getic queen, immortalized by Hero- 
Throughout India, the Farz, or commands of God, dotus, and where her opponent erected Cyropolis, 
are almost obscured by the quantity of the Sunnud as did in after times Alexander the Macedonian 
and the traditions, and there are frequent refer- Ms most remote Alexandria. From this region the 
mations attempted, but these speedily assume same Gete, Jit, or Tuti, issued to the destruction 
political features. A sect styled Farazi, or of Bactria, two centuries before the Christian era, 
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■FABHAP.' ■ 

and ar^ain in the Ctli century to found a kingdom 
in K. India. A thousand years later, Baber issued 
with Ms bands to the subjugation of India, which 
Ms descendants retained up to the end of the 18th 
century. This portion of Central Asia is the 
officina gentium whence issued those hordes of 
Asi, and of the Jit or Yeut (of whom the Angles 
were a branch), who peopled the shores of the 
Baltic, and the precursors of those Goths who, 
under Attila and Alario, altered the condition of 
Europe. Baber quitted Samarcand as a fugitive, 
and with less than 2000 adherents commenced Ms 
enterprise, which gave him the throne of the 
Pandu. — Malcolm^s Persia. 

FARHAD and Shirin, two lovers in a Persian 
story, fabled to have their tombs near Kumb-i- 
Shirin, a pool in Las, in the great Lak or pass 
connecting that province with the western district 
Jao. 

FARIA, MANUEL BE, author of the History 
of the Discovery and Conquest of India by the 
Portuguese, written in Spanish, and translated 
into English by John Stevens . — PlayfaiPs Aden. 

FARIDKOT, one of the Sikh states under the 
political superintendence of the Panjab Govern- 
ment, lying between lat. 80® 18- 80" and SO® 60^ 
N., and between long. 74® 81' and 76° 5' E.— Imp. 
Gaz. 

FARIBPUR, a revenue district in Bengal, 
i lat. 22® 47' 68" and 28® 64' 65" N., 
long. 89® 21' 60" and 90® 16' E. 
2366 square miles ; pop. in 1879, 
1,502,436. Of its various races the Chan- 
dais are numerous. They are capable of great 
fatigue. They are a despised race, and a Brah- 
man thinks himself defiled by even crossing the 
shadow cast by a Chandal ; but in 1878 they 
organized a general strike in the district, resolving 
not to serve the upper classes until their own 
position was ameliorated. The Bunas, another 
aboriginal race, number 2412. See Faraz. 

FARIB-ud-DIN, styled Shakr-Ganj, a Maho- 
medan saint, whose shrine is at Ajudhan, on the 
bank of the Sutlej. See Pak Pattan. 

FABIGH. Akab. Release, free. Farigh iiaina 
or Farigh khatti, deed of release. From this 
word also is the word Faraghat, leisure, enjoyment, 
repose, affluence ; also Farigh- khatana, a fee to 
the writer of a Farigh khatti.— 

FARINA. Eno., Lat., Sp. Flour, meal; any 
flour used as food, either from wheat, rice, jani- 
pha, potato, jatropha, maranta, curcuma, canna* 
Every now and then some one of the farinse is 
prominently put before the public as a novelty. 
Semolina consists of the gluten of wheat, with 
a proportion of the starch, part of this having 
been removed. Semolina resembles in appear- 
ance sago; but the Ittle granules of which it 
is composed, in place of being round as in sago, 
are angular. When moistened, the water is 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by the 
starch still present, and the fragments swell up 
and become soft and glutinous. See Ervum. 

FARING. Hind,, Pees. Europe, from the old 
term Frank. Hence Faringi, a European, or 
relating to Europe. 

FARMAN. Pees., Hind. A royal mandate; 
an order from a king or other superior, which the 
British write Firman.— 

FARMS of an experimental character have 
been formed by the British Indian Government, 


FARS. 

since the middle of the 19th century, for the 
object of improving the agricultural knowledge 
of the people, at Sydapet near Madras, Nagpur, 
Kandesh, Sind, Dharwar. 

FAROKHSIR, or Mahomed Farokhsir, emperor 
of Behli, was the son of Azim-us-Shan. He 
ascended the throne on the 4th February 1713, 
after defeating and putting to death his uncle, 
Jahandar Shah. In Behli he tortured to death 
Banda, the Guru of the Sikhs, the successor of 
their Guru Govind, and beheaded 700 of his 
followers. When the empire began to totter, he 
furnished the last instance of a Moghul sovereign 
marrying a Hindu princess, the daughter of raja 
Ajit Singh, sovereign of Jodhpur or Marwar. 
To this very marriage the British owe the origin 
of their power. When the imptials were pre- 
paring, the emperor fell ill. A iTiission was at 
that time at Behli from Surat (1715), where they 
traded, of which Mr. Hamilton was the surgeon. 
He cured the king, and the marriage was com- 
pleted. In the oriental style, he desired the doctor 
to name his reward ; but instead of asking any- 
thing for himself, he merely asked a grant of land 
for a factory on the Hoogly for his employers. 
It was accorded ; and this was the origin of the 
greatness of the British empire in the East. Such 
an act deserved at least a colunm. Farokhsir was 
deposed and murdered on the 16th February 
1719, by Abdullah Khan and Husain Khan. 
His feeble, brief reign was disturbed by the 
intrigues of these Syuds of Barrh, Abdullah 
Khan and Husain Ali. — Mph. pp. 610-612 ; 
Tod'^sEajasi]ian^i.'p.lh% 

FARQAH, a tribe, from Arab. Farq, separation. 
Hence also Faraqat, separation; Faraqat behtar 
az mululat, Absence is preferable to quarrelling ; 
also Farq, the part on the crown of the head 
where the hair parts. 

FAREAH-RUB, a river of Afghanistan, which 
rises in the mountains in the unexplored country 
of the Taemuni, and, after a course of 200 miles, 
falls into the lake of Seistan. 

FARRAKHABAD, a town in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces of British India, in lat. 27® 23' 35" N., and 
long. 79® 36' 60" E., with a population of 79,204 
souls. It gives its name to a revenue district, 
lying between lat. 26® 46' 31" and 27® 42' 51" N., 
and between long. 76® 9' 59" and 80® 8' 59" E. 
Area, 1744 square miles, with a population in 
1872 of 918,850 persons. It possesses great 
antiquarian interest, owing to the presence within 
its boundaries of Kanouj, the capital of a power- 
ful Hindu kingdom in the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era. Amongst the tribes, Hie Baniya 
number 15,717 ; Ahirs, 36,372 ; Ghamai’S, 
94,274 ; Kayasths, 15,378 ; and Kiirmi, 30,884. 
’^Imp. Gaz. 

FARS, Pars or Farsistan, is the province of 
the kingdom of Persia which gives its name to 
the country. It lies between lat. 27® 20' and 31° 
42' N., and long. 49® 20' and 54° E., being about 
220 miles in length and breadth. It has Kirman 
and Luristan on the east, the Persian Gulf on the 
south, Khuzistan on the west, and Irak-Ajam on 
the north, with a superficies of about 44,335 
geographical square miles, or nearly one-third of 
France. It has many rich and picturesque tracts, 
and is less desert than other parts of Persia. This 
province of Persia contains the salt lakes of 
Bakhtegan (also called Niriz) and Bereachte, 
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which are in the neighbourhood of Shiraz ; and 
there is a fresh- water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 
The principal streams are the Bendamir or Araxes, 
which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus river, as it 
falls into lake Bakhtegan, and the Nabon, whose 
course is from Firozabad southward to the Persian 
Gulf, In this province are also the higher parts of 
the two branches of the Tab. Towards the north 
(according to Mr. Morier) Madar-i-Suliman marks 
the tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyses) ; to the west 
are the ruins of Eisila Safed ; and nearly in the 
centre are those of the ancient capital, Persepolis. 
This territory represents ancient Persis, which 
was watered by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, 
Arasis, Pelevar, and Bagrad. Its cities were 
Coma, Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana, besides 
many others whose sites are unknown. Persepolis 
was the capital in the time of Alexander ; more 
anciently, the seat of the government was at 
Pasargada (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 729), the Persagadis 
of Quintus Curtius (Mb. v. cap. vi.) ; but as this 
historian speaks of the fortress of Persepolis, and 
the city of Persagadis (Farsa-Gerd ?), it is possible 
I that the extensive ruins in the plain, near the 
former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny (lib. vi. 
cap. xxvi.). The tribes now inhabiting it are, — 

‘ Feili, 100 houses, Lek, Persians and Lek, 

Byat, 120 houses, Turk. 

Bergushadi, 50 houses, Turk, 

Gurani, 400 houses and tents, Lek. 

Eajar Afshar, a mixed tribe of Turk, 260 houses, and 
Lek 100 houses. 

i Abuivardi, 300 tents, smugglers, engaged in trade. 
Tewellellee, 40 houses, Turk cultivators. 

Amelsh, 40 houses, Turk cultivators. 

Zargar Lek and Eara Guzlu Turk, 100 houses. 

I Basile, 3300 tents, of Arab descent, 

( Arab, 7300 tents. 

Kashki, 30,000 to 40,000 tents of Turks. 

Mamasenni, 8000 tents and houses of Lek. 


18,000 feet in length, and is known to Europe as 
the Farsang or Parasang. It is usually reckoned 
at 8 J British miles, but, like the cos of India, it 
varies greatly. According to Major RenneU, the 
farsakh is little short of 8 J British miles (Illustra- 
tions of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, p; 4 ), 
Mr. Fraser (Journey into Ehorasan, p. 867) says, 
The Khorasaui farsakh is rather more than that of 
Irak ; rather less than 4 British miles. A farsang 
is also said to be a distance within which a long- 
sighted man can see a camel, and distinguish 
whether it be white or fciack (Bundehesch, cap. 
xx?i.). It is also described as one hour’s travel 
or journey, or three miles . — De Bode's Tr. p. 57 ; 
Bicli^s Ktir'distan, i. p. 197 ; Porter's Tr. L p. 255. 

FARSAE, an island off the coast of Yemen, 
about three miles from the seaport of Jezan. The 
population are largely occupied in the pearl fishery. 

FARSETIA HAMILTOEII is the Farid buti, 
Hind., a Panjab plant, rarely used in medicine. 
Leaves and stem glaucous, pilose, with pink 
cruciferous flowers, and broad flattened siliquse, 
one of the Brassicacese.^ — Poicell, i. p. 828. 

FARUD. Arab., Hind., Pees. Literally 
descent or alighting ; in the customs department, 
delivery in of goods. — Ell. 

FARUEHI, a dynasty of kings of Eandesh, 
founded by Malik Raja, a person of Arab descent. 


Malik Raja, . . 
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The entire southern region of Pars, bordering | 
on the Persian Gulf, is called the Garmsair. It 
extends from the sea to the latitude of Eazerun, 
and runs parallel with the Persian Gulf. From 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of Luristan, 
from Bushir eastward as far as Cangoon, the tract 
is named the Dushtistan, or land of plains. The 
Tungistan is a small tract of land east of Bushir. 
The greater portion of the people of the whole 
Garmsair consists of an independent lawless set, 
many of the tribes being robbers by j)rofession. 
A huge wall of mountains separates the Garm- 
sair or low region, from the Sardsair or high 
table-land of Persia. One of the most conspicuous 
of these is an abrupt lofty hiU named Hormooj, 
where specimens of coal w^ere found. Sardsair 
is also termed the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifying boundary or frontier, but, there, is 
generally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold. The Sea of Oman, or Persian 
Gulf, called also Persian Sea, Erythrean Sea, also 
Sea of Fars, has several islands, the Jazirah-i- 
Lafet, called also Jazirah-i-Daraz, or Long Island, 
known on maps as Eishm ; also Ehareg Island, 
on maps Earrack, a small island, but well 
watered, not very far- from Bushir, which once 
belonged to the Dutch, and was held from 1888 
to 1846 by the British. — Oiiseley's Tr. i. p. 804 5 
Khmeir's Per. Empire.^ p. 54 ; Cliesneifs Euphrates^ 
p. 210 ; Porter's Tr. i, p. 548 ; MacGregor's Persia. 

FARSAEH. Pees. By the old Greek historians 
TTctpo&a-oiy'yyii. It is the Persian league, about 


FASL. Arab., Hind, 
crop, a harvest ; a space 


Pers. a season, a 
of time, hence ‘fasli,’ 


applied to the era established with reference to 
harvests in India. There are two chief crops, viz. 
Fasl-i-Rabi or Rabbi, the spring harvest, from 
seeds sown in September and October, which 
yield, when reaped in February and March, the 
dry or cold-weather crops of India, as wheat, 
barley, and different pulses not requiring irriga- 
tion. The other is the Fasl-i-Eharif or simply 
Eharif, the autumnal harvest, consisting chiefly 
of rice, or grains requiring irrigation, sown at the 
commencement of the rainy season, and usually 
reaped at its close, about October or Eovember. 
Fasl-Bhadonwi is the harvest of millets, pulses, 
and other plants of quick growth, sown at the 
commencement of the rainy season, and gathered 
about September.— IF. 

FASLI, or harvest era of Northern India, has 
been traced to the year of Akbar’s accession to 
the throne, or the 2 d Rabi-us-Sani, a.h. 963 
(14th February 1566), when a solar year for 
financial and other civil transactions was engrafted 
on the current lunar year of the Hijra, or subse- 
quently adjusted to the first year of Akbar’s 
reign, the object of that sovereign being mei'ely 
to equalize name or number of the year all 
over Ms vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different 
localities, and from this spring the four existing 
harvest years. The Fasli year of the Dekhan owes 
its origin to the emperor Shah Jahan, who, after 
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bringing his wars ill Maharashtra to a close m | 
endeavoured to settle the country and j 
introduce the r<tvcnue system of Tockr Mull, the ^ 
celebrated minister of Akbar, and thus natumliy j 
cariu) the revenue or harvest year. It differs ; 
from the Fasli of Bengal by seven years, from the ^ 
acceleration of the lunar year. The year is or , 
ought to bo sidereal, but the Madras Government 
have now fixed its commencement to the 12th 
July, and applied it solely to revenue matters 
The Bengali san, the Tiiayatisan, and the iamii 
Fasli year, may be always considered identical 
with the Saka solar year, while the Fasli of the 
Western Provinces may in like manner be classed 
■with the luni-solar samvat there current. The 
Hijra year began on the 26th November 1555 N.s. 
The concurrent Fasli year, a.h. 963, began on the ; 
Isfc of the lunar month Asan (Aswina), which fell 
on the 10th September 1555 ; the Yalayati year 
963 on the 1st of the solar month Asan, which 
occurred on the 8th September 1555. But the 
Bengali san 963 began on the 1st Baisakh, fall- 
ing within the same Hijra year, which was 
necessarily that of the 11th April 155b. The 
number 592 must be added to convert the two 
first eras into Christian era account, if less than 
four of these months have transpired, and 593 
years if more ; also 593 years for the first nine 
months of the Bengali san, and 594 for the rest, 
— Prinsep's Antiquities^ hj Thomas, p. 170; 
BllioL 

FASTIKI. Hind. A kind of emerald. 

FASTS form part of the religious practices of 
Hindus, Christians, and Mahomedans. The Hindu 
fasts called Barth are observed in sorrow for the 
dead, in honour of ^Yishnu, Lakshmi, Eswara or 
Siva, \Tgneswara, and Subramanya, son of Siva ; 
and the use of phulaha,' certain grains, as buck- 
wheat, etc., is admissible on other fast days, some 
of which seem to have an astronomical or sidereal 
bearing. The fasting of Christians consists of 
abstinence on certain days seemingly from one 
kind of animal food ; but the Mahomedan fast in 
India (roza rakhna) during the month of Eamzan 
is from before sunrise till after sunset, during 
wMcli they do not even swallow the moisture of 
the mouth, and abstain from all enjoyment. 

FATAH ALT SHAH was king of Persia up 
to the year 1828. His life illustrates one phase of 
I’crsiau customs. He was an eminently handsome 
man. He possessed one of the largest families on 
record, in ancient or modern times. Besides the 
four akad or lawful wives permitted to every 
Mahomedan, he had more than 800 mutea or 
inferior spouses. He continually changed his 
wives, as he was tired of them and lacked novelty ; 
but he never parted with any who had borne him 
male children. He had upw^ards of 130 sons, and 
160 or 170 daughters. At the time of his demise, 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children amounted to about 5000 souls. The 
descendants of these princes (Shahzade)were long 
a heavy burden to the country^ Scarcely a vOlage 
of any size in some parts of Persia but had some 
resident at it. Some have become comparatively 
well off, but many fell into great poverty ; and 
some of his descendants have had to earn their 
living as mechanics and tradesmen in the different 
cities. Augustus xi. of Poland is said to have had 
354 children by bis numerous concubines. He also 
had one of his own daughters for his mistress, a 


piece of depravity of which Fatah Ali Shah was 
never accused. 

FATAH-ul-BALBAN, a historical work on 
Mahomedan countries from Spain to Sind, by 
Ahmad, son of Yahya, son of Jabir, styled Al- 
Biladiiri. He was tutor to one of the princes of 
the family of the khalif A1 IMiitawakkal, and died 
A.D. 892-3 (a.h. 279). — Elliot, Hist of India. 

FATE, the Taqdir, Nasib, Kaza, Kismat, Hon- 
har, and Tali of Mahomedans. 

FATEHPUK, a revenue district in the N.Y^. 
Provinces of India, lying between lat. 25° 26' 17" 
and 26° 12' 50" N., and between long. 80° 16' 39" 
and 81° 23' E. In 1872 there were 593,256 
Hindus, 70,554 Musalmans. The Kurmi and 
KacliM together amounted to 89,044. They are 
industrious and diligent agriculturists. They pay 
higher rents than any other tribes, and pay tbeni 
easily. The Ahirs, Lodhs, Arakhs, and Pasi 
numbered in all 162,907 Gaz. 

FATEHPUK SIKRI, a municipal town in the 
Agra district of the N.W. Provinces, and formerly 
capital of the Mughul empire ; population (1872), 
6878; lat. 27° 5' 3,5" N., long. 77° 42' 18".E. 
It chiefly consists of a vast expanse of ruins, 
enclosed by a high stone wall some five miles 
in circuit ; amongst them the tomb of Shaikh 
Salim, Chishti, a Musalman ascetic, through 
whose intercession Akbar obtained an heir, in 
the person of Prince Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir. The tomb consists 
of an elaborately carved shrine in white marble, 
enclosing a sarcophagus within a screen of 
lattice-work, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. ^ On 
this terrace stand, among other noble buildings, 
the houses of Birbal and of the ‘ Christian lady ; ’ 
the Diwan-i-Khas and the Diwan-i-am, or Council 
Chamber and Hall of Judgment. The Elephant 
Gate contains two massive figures of the animals 
from which it derives its name. Close by towers 
the Hiran ininar, a pile some 70 feet in height, 
covered with enamelled imitations of elephants’ 
tusks. — Imp. Gaz. 


FATHER and Mother. 


Walidin, . . . . Arab. 
P^re, MItc, . . . Fr. 
Vater, Mutter, . , Ger. 

Ma-Bap, .... Hind. 
Padre, Madre, . It., Sp. 


Baba,Peder{fatlier), Turk. 
Ana, Nine (mother), ,, 
Taya, Tya pan, . . Tam. 

Tilli, Tandri, . . Tel. 


Among the people of India, and amongst the 
Chinese, an honorific style of address to people 
of rank, or to a person from whom a kindness is 
received or expected. In China it is a title by 
which the representatives of authority are desig- 
nated. — Hue, Chinese Empire, i. p. 22. 

FATHOM. 


Bu, . . . . 

. Arab. 

Lan, . . . . 

. Burm 

Toise, .... 

. Fr. 

Klafter, Tiefe, . 

. Gee. 

Bam, . . , . 

. Hind. 


Braccio, . . . . . It. 

Tesa, . . , . . Lat. 

Braza, . . * . . Sp. 

Kulaj, . . . . Turk. 


This is a natural measure, from point to point 
of the outstretched hands. It was common to 
Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four cubits in 
length. The Greeks and Romans had also the 
foot (pes), the hand (palm), the palm (TrctAce/crrii), 
and the finger (digitus). The Romans also had 
the military pace ; the Greeks and Romans also 
had the cubit (cubitus.) The ancient inhabitants 
of Asia bad, a% a unit measure, the cubit or ell, 
from the elbow to the point of the little finger. 
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All of these — digit (angul), palm, ell (hath), and 
spaa (bilish)— are in use in India. 

F^iTIHAH, Arab., also Al-fatihat, Fatiliat, 
and Fatiha. The name of the opening chapter of 
the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held in great 
veneration by Mahomedans, who give it several 
honourable titles, such as the Chapter of Praise, 
of Prayer, of Thanksgiving, or Treasure. They 
esteem it the quintessence of the whole Koran, 
and often repeat it in their devotions both public 
and private, as Christians repeat the Lord’s 
prayer. Most Turkish epitaphs end by the words, 

‘ Fatihah ruhun ichun,’ say a fatihah for his soul. 
The fatihah is also entitled the preface of the Koran, 
or introduction. It was revealed at Mecca, and is 
as follows, commencing with the words Bismillah- 
ir-Rahman-ur-Rahim : — In the name of the most 
merciful God, praise be to God, the Lord of all 
creatures, the most merciful, the king of the day 
of judgment, thee do we worship, and of thee do 
we beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in 
the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; 
not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor 
of those who go astray.’ This prayer is offered 
with upraised hands, which are afterwards drawn 
down over the face. The hands are raised in 
order to catch the blessing that is supposed to 
descend from heaven upon the devotee, and the 
meaning of drawing the palms down the face is 
symbolically to transfer the benediction to every 
part of the body. The Dairah ki fatahah is the 
cemetery oblation ; the Hazrat shah ki fatahah is 
on Mania Ali ; the Mat khair ki fatahah is the 
prayer offered for the welfare of any one. — 
Salehs Koran ; Burton^ s ilfecca, i. p. 286 ; Perrier's 
Journey, p. 602. 

FATIMAH, daughter of Mahomed, and wife of 
her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Loms, Armenia, is 
held by Shiah Mahomedans in the highest rever- 
ence. The Koran is read there night and day ; 
and nearly the same privileges are offered to the 
pilgrims as at Mecca. It is a place of pilgrimage. 
— Cliatjield's Hindustan, p, 209 ; Tavernier, ch. 
iii. and vi. 

FATSIA PAPYRIFERA. Bentham. 

Aralia papyrifera, Hooker* I Panax pap. , F. x\ Mueller* 

The rice-paper plant of Formosa, used^to make 
into the commercial rice-paper, also for sola hats. 

FATSIZO, or Inaccessible Island, in lat. 

6' N,, and long. 140° E., a penal settlement of 
Japan. 

FATTEH MAHOMED, a Mahomedan of Sind, 
who in 1788 dethroned Rahiden, Rao of Outch, 
who had embraced Mahomedanism ; ob. 1813. — 
Burnes' Shid* 

PATWA. Arab. A judicial sentence. — ^TF. 

FAUCHE, HIPFOLYTE, translator of the 
Mahabharata, ill 7 vols., Paris 1863-6 7. 

FAULKNER, ALEXANDER, an officer in the 
civil service of H. M. Government at Bombay 
in the middle of the 19th century, author of 
Commercial Dictionary, a work containing in a 
small bulk a vast amount of useful information 
relating to the commercial and economic products 
of India. 

FAYRER, Sir JOSEPH, M.D., LL.D. and 
F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, F.R.C.P. London, 
and F.R.C.S. of England and Edinburgh, Fellow 
of the University of Calcutta, Fellow of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Yice-President 
of the Zoological Society of London, Kiiight 


Commander of the Star of India. He entered 
the British navy on the 12th Augnist 1847, from 
which he retired ; and during the siege of Palermo, 
from December 1847 to l^larch 1848, he served 
in its military hospitals. In 1848 he was present 
in Rome during its siege by the French. From 
December 1849 till April 1850 he was in the 
Royal Artillery branch of the British medical 
service, but resigned and entered the East India 
Company’s service, arriving in Calcutta on 9tli 
October 1860. During the second Burmese war 
he was present at the taking of the stockades and 
the capture of Rangoon, in charge of the field 
hospital, where he remained for a year as medical 
storekeeper and civil surgeon. In 1853 he was 
appointed Residency Surgeon of Lucknow, in 
which he served in 1857 during its siege by the 
mutineers. His house was one of the chief 
garrisons, and 14 were killed and 40 were wounded 
in it. He was with Lord Clyde at the relief of.. 
Cawnpur. He was appointed in 1859 Professor 
of Surgery and First Surgeon to the Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta. In 1858 he was 
created a Corhl)anion of the Star of India, 
accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Prince of Wales dming their travels in India, and 
in 1876 was created a Knight Conunander of the 
Star of India. He was author of a book on the 
Indian Tiger ; of one on the Thanatophidia of 
India ; of a work on Clinical and Patliological 
Observations in India; of another on Tropical 
Diseases; of one on Indian Fevers; and of many 
papers and monographs in the journals of Europe 
and India. The Royal Family of Great Britain 
and his contemporaries bestowed on him many 
professional honours. He was Honorary Physician 
to the Queen, and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Pie was 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Member of the Senate of the Army Medical 
Schools, Netley; President of the Medical Board 
at the India Office ; President of the Medical 
Society of London ; President of the Epidemio- 
logical Society, London ; a Governor of Guy’s 
Hospital ; Consulting Physician of Charing Cross 
Hospital; Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

FAZL ULLAH RASHID, styled Rashid-ud- 
Din, author of Jami ut Tuarikh. See Rashid- ud- 
Din. 

FEASTS. 

2iafat, . Arab., Pees. Banchetto, . . t , It, 
Festin, . . . . . F’e. Banquete, , . . . Sp. 
Fest, .... Gee. 

Feasts are often mentioned in the Old and 
New Testamemts, and the texts find many illus- 
trations in India. Genesis xlv. 22 says, 'To all 
of them he gave changes of raiment ; ’ and at the 
close of a feast, Hindus, among other presents to 
the guests, commonly give new garments, A 
Hindu garment is merely a piece of cloth, requir- 
ing no work of the tailor. Deuteronomy xxiii. 
10 says, ‘ He shall not come within the camp ; ’ 
and Hindus in a state of uncleanness are inter- 
dicted from feasts, etc. Mark xiv. 20 says, ‘ It is 
one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the 
dish.’ In the East, Hindus never eat together 
from one dish, except where a strong attachment 
subsists between two or more persons of the same 
caste. In such a case, one person sometimes 
invites another to come and sit by him, and eat 
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FEATHERS. 

from the same dish. It is highly probable that bringing 10 to 13 dollara the 100. Feathera form 
the same custom existed among the Jews, and a considerable ^ 97 ^™ 

that the sacred historian mentions this notice of years lbo /-8 to 1860-1, to the value of £27,5t0 
our Lord’s, ‘It is one of the twelve that dippeth were exported, about one-third of whieh went to 
with me in the dish,’ to mark more strongly Britain, France, and China. Win^ of a king- 
the nerftdv of the character of Judas. John ii. 8 fisher are imported into Burma from India through 
says, ‘Bear unto the governor of the feast.’ Arakan. _ In 1876-1880 the feathers exported 
It is ouEtomary, both with the Hindus and the from India were : — 

Mahomedans, to appoint a person who is expert Tear Lbs [Value Year Lbs Vai™,^ 

in conducting the ceremoniesof a f^^^^ 1|75|6 11^93 , |,|.m l|8-79, 55, W 2,1|3| 

as governor of the feast. Inis person is rarciy 1377.73 67,223 2,69,359 

the master of the house. The numbers invited . 4.1 t ^ i 

amount occasionally to hundreds, sometimes The blue feathers of the jay, the kingtislier, 
thousands, and a person to secure regularity is and other blue-feathered bmds, are largely used 
indispensabie. In Asia the term is applied by in China for ornamentation, pasted on silver gilt. 
Europeans to all the religious festival rites of the The long scapular feathers of the Indian snake- 


natives, as to the Hamzan and Maharram, etc., 
of the Mahomedans, to the Diwali and Dassarab, 
etc., of the Hindus, to the festivals of the Chinese, 
Burmese, Japanese, etc. — WmyVs Hindoos, 
FEATHERS. 

Bishat, . . , , Akab. Plume, » * . / . It. 

Pluimciij .... Dut. Bulu, .... . Malay. 
Plumes, ..... Fe. Plumas, , . . . . Sr. 

Federn, .... Geb. Bakaigal, . . v Tam. 

Par, ..... Hind. 1 EekWu, , * . , Til. 


. . It. 
Malay. 
. . Sr. 
V Tam. 
, Til. 


bird, Plotus melanogaster, Gmeltn^ is looked on 
by the Khassya race as a badge of royalty. — M. 
E, J. B,; Dr, Tai/lor in Ex,, 1851, 

FEE-SHOO. Chin. A yew tree of the genus 
Cephalotaxus. Its seeds are to be found in a dry 
state in aU the doctors’ shops in Chinese towns. 
They are considered valuable in cases of cough, 
asthma, and diseases of the lungs or chest. 

FEET-WASHING, alike amongst Hindus and 
Mahomedans, is a purification strictly attended to 


In Asia, feathers are never used for stuffing before meals. It has always been an oriental 
beds or pillows, but, as in Europe, they are largely custom. With Hindus, so soon as a guest enters, to 
used for personal ornament, those of the ostrich, the present him with water to wash his feet is one of 
Indian roller, the green kingfisher, and the egret the first civilities. 


being most frequently employed. Those of the 


Elephant. Hence Pel-khana, 


ostrich are imported from Africa, and the west of elephant shed; Fel-pai, elephantiasis. It is from 
Europe is chiefly supplied from the northern this word ‘Fel,’ with the Arabic ‘al,’ that the 
margin of the Great Desert of Arabia. Those words El ephas and Elephant seem to come, 
plucked from the living animal, or recently killed PELAMORZ, the son of Rustum, the hero of 
birds, are more beautiful and more durable than Persian romance, was defeated by Behram near 
if taken from the animal some time after death, the fort of Fessa, between Shiraz and Darab. 
or than castor dropped feathers. The plumage Behram caused Felamorz to be hanged, and his 
of the male bird is very superior to that of the tomb existed in the village, until, it is said, a 
female, the fine drooping plumes on the back and European traveller took it away as a relic, 
near the tail being of the purest white, while FELIS, a genus of the mammalia, of the cat 
those of the female are never free from a tinge of kind, of the natural order Carnivora, the family 
grey near the tip. Commercolly, in Bengal, is Felidse, and tribe Felinse. Amongst naturalists, 
celebrated for its egrets’ feathers for head-dresses, the notices of them are usually limited to the 
tippets, boas, and muffs, and some of them are larger wild animals of this genus. The lion, the 
exceedingly beautiful, and not inferior in <][uality pard, the cheeta, the chans, the wild cat, and 
to those imported into Great Britain from Africa, the caracal or lynx, are common to India and 
The down of the young adjutant bird also is Africa. The tiger, the pard, the clouded leopard, 
made into ladies’ boas and victorines. The under the marbled tiger cat, the large tiger cat, the 
tail coverts are collected and sold in considerable leopard cat, and the bay eat are common to 
quantity. Many are procured at Trichoor in India, Assam, Burma, and Malayana. The ounce 
Malabar. In the Pan jab the narrow black wing is of Central Asia; and the small tiger cat (F. 
feathers of the onkar are used to make the kalgi, Jerdoni), the rusty spotted cat, and the spotted 
or plumes for the khod or helmet. These plumes wild cat, are confined to the Peninsula of India, 
have a very elegant appearance ; they stand about Several of the smaller species of Felis have a very 

6 or 8 inches above the helmet. The feathers of close family resemblance, and zoological writers 
the bustard are similarly used. In Madras, dealers have not agreed as to their specific distinctions, 
in birds’ feathers carry on their trade on an ex- Similarly, amongst sportsmen in India, there is a 
tensive scale. One dealer had nearly 100 sets of continuousattempttodistinguish the various kinds 
hunters, each composed of 4 or 5 shikaris and of the cheeta. This word is of Hindi or Mahrati 
1 cook ; most of these people are Korawa (basket- origin, and means spotted ; and amongst the spotted 
makers)^ who live in and about Madras. Each feline animals, sportsmen speak of the leopard, the 
set has its headman, who is responsible for the panther, the black leopard, the cheeta, the hunt- 
others. These sets are sent out once a year, each ing or maned cheeta ; and cheeta is generally 
receiving from 20 to 100 rupees, together with a applied as a suffix to all of these. There would 
certain number of nets, a knife, etc. They traverse seem to be at least four varieties of spotted cats, 
all India, collecting the feathers of kingfishers, and besides such rare animals as the snow leopard of 
return after six or eight months to Madras, each the Himalaya, and the black panther, 
set bringing from 1000 to 6000 feathers, which The two larger animals, which are confusingly 
are taken by the dealer at Rs, 14 per 100, and called cheeta, panther, leopard, differ so much 
shipped to Burma, Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, in marking and appearance, as to make them, 
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alike to the scientific and to the nnseientific eye, 
appear distinct species. The lighter coloured of 
the two has the ground of a light tawny yellow, 


Tar. Z>, the Leopard. 

F. leopardus, Bodgs. | F. longicaudata, VaL 

F. pardus, Temm. 1 


shaded into white at the belly, and inside of the Bibla of the . . . Bauri. | Beebeea bagh, , , Make. 

locfc, Tieok and chest Kerkal, .... Oax. ! Ghur-hay, . . . Simla. 

legs, necK, ana cnesTJ. ^ Gor-bacha, . . . Dekh. j Dheer-bay, . . , „ 

Besides these, there IS a small spotted also B„-bacha, . . • „ ! Lakkar bfgha,. ! ”, 

called cheete,_ 'which preys on dogs and small gmaller and stouter, fur longer and 

animals, but is_ qmte unequal to cope with a looser, and spots more crowded. It varies much 
bullock. The rings are closer and smaller than some not bigger than a large tiger cat. 

those on the larger panther. r . r . It is very fearless, taking sheep, goats, monkeys, 

The hunting^ or maned leopard (Pelis iuhata, peafowl, etc., prowling around viil^es, Lnd seizig 


bullock. The rings are closer and smaller than gj^e, some not bigger than a large tiger cat. 
those on the larger panther. , , It is very fearless, taking sheep, goats, monkeys. 

The hunting or maned leopard (Pelis iuhata, peafowl, etc., prowling around viil^es, Lnd seizig 
Leoparda ]ubata), the fourth on the list, is quite g j^^^^es. It is more ahun- 

distmct, and it has a mane. Its cla^ are only j ^ ^ ^ j Malabar, the Wynad, 

At T.ho na+.ixra i-vrinAAC ^ _ ^ J ' »f 5 


partially retractile. Many of the native princes 
train them to hunt antelopes. 

Felis leo, the Lion. 


Sbingal, . , . 

XJntia-bag’h of . 


Slier ; Babbar Sher, Hind. 
Singha, . . . . ,, 


Naturalists are now of opinion that the lion of 
Africa and Asia are identical, pale^colonred varie- 


Giimsur, and the Himalaya. 

Yar. c. Felis melas, Perron, F. perniger, Hodgs, 
This is a well-marked race of a uniform dull 
black colour, the spots showing in particular 
lights, always found in forests or forest country, 
sparingly throughout all India, Assam, Malay 


Airica ana jHLSia are lueiluiuaii, uititj-uuiuiu'cu vtioe- h mi « • it \ 

ties being common in Africa; but the African PemnsuK This w supposed by some to be a 
lion has Isomewhafc different physiognomy, aud black variety of the lelis pardus, _ and both 
■ generally a finer mane, as well V a median line ^ 

of lemrthened hairs along the abdomen, which is v-i,xxut, 4 .- ix i 
seldom present in the Asiatic lion. It is found , ®^ehs jubata, the hunting cheeta or hunting 

chiefly in the north-west, from Outch to Hurriana, plentiful through- 

X ^ ^ ’ ’ out Southern India. They can be quite tamed, 

Saii^^o . 1 m* handled with freedom. It is the pard of the 

Felis tigris, Ltnn.y the Royal Tiger. ancients. 

Striped tiger, . , Eno. Butte wagh, ^ . . Mahe. p^jlg cristata, a fossil tiger thus named was 
ffeohan, ; ; : ■jf’S: g?covered by sir P. T. Cautley in the Siwalik 

The royal tiger is found throughout India to ^ .i ai x T^ x* . 

the S.E. boundary of China, through the Malay ^ eatus, the Cat, Domestic Cat. 

Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra. They are mime- • • Bhot., Sokpa. f Maida, . . . , :^rs. 

i^khyeW : -.kSS; pmt: : : : : 


seldom present in the Asiatic lion. It is found 
chiefly in the north-west, from Cutch to Hurriana, 
G walior, and Saiigor. 

Felis tigris, Lmm^ the Royal Tiger. 


Striped tiger, 


Bagh, . , . . . Hind. 
Machan, , . , Javan. 


Eno. I Butte wagh, 


Bimass, Ha-riman, SUMAT. 
Biili, . . . Tam., Tel. 


The royal tiger is found throughout India to 
the S.E. boundary of China, through the Malay 
Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra. They are mime- 


very numerous in Singapore. Full-grown speci- 
mens vary considerably in size, colour, and mark- 
ings, but are considered to be of one species. 


The general term cat is applied by naturalists 
to ail the feline tribe, but a considerable variety 


They feed on cattle, on the sambnr or Rusa of animals are called cats in aU countries, Civet 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on the Axis macu- ^^ats, Genet cats, JMarten cats, Pole cats, etc. ; the 
lata or spotted deer, but only when suffering Lemur also is the Madagascar cat. The marsupial 
from extreme hunger. Frogs, hog, porcupine, animals of Australia are known as wild cats. The 
and other creatures are eaten by them. The tiger Shimindi billi of the people of India means the 
is not brave, retires before opposition, unless bashful cat ; and the mid cats of India axe a small 
wounded. The buffaloes in herds charge at a but savage kind of ijmx (Felis ruf a). Domesticated 
tiger and beat it off. The wild dogs hunt down cats are not alluded to in Scripture, but they are 


and will drive a tiger away, but have not the power mentioned in a Sanskrit writing 2000 years old, 
to destroy one; and one was found evidently and there are figures of them on the monuments 


killed by a boar’s tusk. On one occasion, a herd 
boy being carried off^ the buffaloes charged the 
tiger, and made it drop the lad. 

Felis pardus, Linn., the Pard. 

F. leopardus, Bchreb. 1 Leopardus varius, Orag. 
Yar, a. the Panther. 


F. leopardus, Temm, 
Honiga, .... Can. 
Adnara, . . Cent. Ind. 


Burkal, . . . 

Tendwa, Chita, 
Chita bag, . . 


I F. pardus, Hodgs, 
f Tahir-hay,Bay-heera, Him, 
Asnea, .... Make. 


. Gond. ChinnapuU, 


Sik, . . . . .Tibet. 
Leopard of Sykes, 


This variety of the larger cheeta is generally 


of Egypt of a much prior age. Mummy cats have 
been identified with Felis chaus or marsh cats, 
and with F. caligulata and F. bubastes, both still 
found in Egypt wild and domesticated. Pallas, 
Temminck, and Blytli believe that the domestic 
cats are descendants of several wild species, which 
readily intermingle. F. sylvestris is wild in Scot- 
land, F. lybica is the wild cat of Algiers; and 
in S. Africa F. Oaffra is wild. In India are four 
wild species, of which F. chaus has a iynx-like 
tail ; F. omata or torq^uata occurs at Hansi, and F. 
manal occurs in Central Asia. 

In the Isle of Man cats are tailless, and have 


found in Western Asia, Bengal, Africa, and long hind legs. The domestic creole cat of Antigua 
Afghanistan, It is of a pale fulvous yellow, with is small, with an elongated head; and that of 
white belly, and a shorter and closer fur than the Paraguay, also small, has a lanky body. In the 
smaller variety; dwells in more open country Malay Archipelago, Siam, Pegu, Burma, all the 
than the smaller variety, and is a slighter and domesticated cats have truncated tails, with a 
more active animal, extremely strong and fierce, joint at the end. In China a breed has drooping 
and instances occur of several men being killed ears. The large Angora or Persian cat is supposed 
before this cheeta can be destroyed. They to be the descendant of the Felis manal of Middle 
destroy wild pigs, monkeys, occasionally domestic Asia ; it breeds freely with Indian cats. 


cattle, ponies, children, old women. 


Whittington’s nursery tale of England 
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K uncioidcB, ffodys. 

F. i)arduH, Fallccs, 

B.di, Bhot. 

Snow leopard, . . Eng. 
Thur-wag, , Kanawae, 


fivaik‘«I by the story of tlio Fiorentuie kfesser 
Aosnido (logli Oriimoui, ia a letter of ‘ Conte 
i/)ri‘nzo yUmhttV iu the ‘Scelta di Lettere 
FaHiiliari,’ piiblisbed ]>y Kardiiii, - Lend. 1802, p. 
i:bl ; IiiH two cats, due bellissimi gatti, uii maschio 
una feuiiniiia, soon relieved the king of an island 
(tlmaria) on which he had been cast by a violent 
tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was 
recompensed ‘ con ricliissimi doni.’ — Eari, p. 833 ; 
Bfmmi’s Animah and Plants; Ouseley'^s Travels^ 
I p. 171 ; Jour. As. Soc. of Beng. 1850, p. 441. 

Feb’s uncia, Schr.^ the Ounce. 

F. irbis, Ehrerib. 

Pahde, . . . .Lepch. 
Barrel hay, . . . Simla. 
Iker, . . . . . Tibet. 
The snow leopard is found in the higher parts 
of the Himalaya, from 9000 to 18,000 feet, accord- 
ing to the season. Its ground colour is of a pale 
yellowish grey; head, cheeks, and back of neck 
with small irregular black spots. It kills the wiki 
and domestic sheep. Length, head and body 4^ 
feet, tail 3 feet. 

Felis diardi, Desm.., Clouded Leopard. 

F, macroceles, Tetmi. [ F, macroceloidesj iJodisrs. 

F. nehulosa, (rrCf. J 

Zik, ..... Bhot. j Tung*mar, . . . Lep. 
Lam-chittia of the Khas. j 

A handsome, powerful leopard of the S.I3. Hima- 
laya, from 5000 to 10,000 feet elevation; also in 
Nepal, Sikkim, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo. Very destructive to sheep, goats, 
pigs, and dogs. ITsual ground colour, pale greenish 
brown. ' 

Felis viverrina, Bennett., Laige Tiger Gat. 

R viverriceps, Hodgs. [ F. Himalayana, Jardim. 
F. cselidogaster, Temm. j F.Bengalensis,i5«^r/i H(m. 
Bagh’dasha, . . Beng. } Mach haghrul, . Beng. 

Tra van core, Malabar, Ceylon, throughout Bengal 
up to the S.E. Himalaya Terai, Burma, Nepal, China, 
and Malay ana. It is remarkably beautiful. 

Leopardus Japononsis, Gray., of Japan, and L. 
brachyurus, Swinhoe. of Formosa. 

Felis marinorata, Alar tin., Marbled Tiger Cat. 


F. Ogilbii, Hodrjs. 

F. leopardus dosul, Hodgs. 


F. Charltoiii, Gray. 

F. Duvancclli, Hodgs. 

F. diardi, Jerdon. 

This prettily-marked wdld cat has been found in 
the Sikkim Himalaya. 

Felis Bengalensis, Desm.., the Leopard Cat. 


F. Suinatrana, Jfforsf. 
F, Javiinensis, „ 

F. Nipalensis, Hodgs. 
F- pardichrous, „ 

F. ininuta, Ttinm. 

A very variable 


F. undulata, Schim. 
Chaus servaHnus, Gray. 
Leopardus Ohinensis, Ell. 
L. Keevesii, Ell. 


species, found throughout 
Ceylon, all India south-eastwards to Java. It is 
untaineabie. It is the Wagati of the Mahratta ^ 
lives in hollow trees, and destroys hares, mouse 
deer, etc. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blytli, the Lesser Leopard Cat of 
the Peninsula of India, very similar to F. Bengal- 
ensis. 

Fedis aurata, Temm., the Bay Cat. 

F. Moor m ensis, Hodgs. j F. Temminckii, Vigors. 

F. nigrescens, ,, j Moormi cat, Hodgs. 

Inhabits the central region of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Felis rubigihosa, Is. Geoff., BxisXy Spotted Cat. 
Namali pilli, Tasl Of the Karnatic, near Madras 
and Nellore. Colour greenish grey, with a faint 
rufous tinge ; breeds with domestic cat. 


Leopardus iiiconspicuus, 
Gray. 


Fells planiceps, Vigors, of the Malay Peiiinsula. 

2d. The Lynxine Group. 

Felis torqiiata, F. Cuv., Spotted Wild Cat. 

F. ornata, Gray. 

F. servalina, Jar dine. 

F. Huttoni, Blyth. 

The ground colour is cat-grey, with numerous 
smaE black roundish spots. Length 2 feet, tail 1 
foot. Central India, common at Hissar ; feeds on 
the jerboa rat. 

Felis chaus, Gulden^ Common Jungle Cat. 


F. affinis, Gray. 

F, kutas, Pearson. 

F. ery throtes, Hodgs. 
Ban-beral, . . . Beng. 
Mant bek, . . . Can. 
Katas, Jangli billi, Hind. 
Cherra puli, . Maleal. 
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F. Jacquemonti, Is. G. 
Chaus lybious, Gray. 

Mota lahn manjur, Make. 
Bhaoga, . . . , „ 

Jinka pilli, . . . Tel. 
Kada bek, Billa bek, Wad. 
Common all over India, and lip to 8000 feet, 
and throughout Africa; breeds with domestic cat. 

FeHs caracal, Sch\, the Red Lynx. Caracal 
inelanotis, C^my, is found throughout Africa, in 
Arabia, Persia, Tibet, in many parts of Central 
and Western India, not in the Himalaya or Bengal. 
Feeds on peafowl, hares, etc., and is trained to kill 
hares, peafowl, kites, crows, cranes. 

Felis Isabellina, Blyth, is the Lynx of Tibet, and 
F. manul, Pallas (F. nigripectus, Hodgs.), is also 
of Tibet. F. megalotis, Temm., is of Timor. 

Felis jubata, Sehreh., the Hunting- Leopard. 

F. guttata, Hermann. \ F. venatica, F. Smith. 
Kendua bagh, . . Beng. Chita, Yuz, Laggar, Hind. 
Ghircha, Sivungi, . Can. 1 Chita puli, . . . Tel. 

This was the pard, panther, and leopardus of the 
ancients. Length, head and body about 4| feet, 
taE feet, height to 2J feet. It is found 
throughout Africa, in S.W. Asia^ Syria, Meso- 
potamia, in Sind, Rajputana, Kandesh, Central and 
Southern India. It attacks antelope, gazelle, and 
nilgai. It is trained to hunt deer, and is carried 
hooded on a cart tiE near the herd, where it is 
imhooded and slipped. It then sliq)s down, and, 
if near the antelope, springs forward with a 
velocity perhaps exceeding that any other quad- 
ruped possesses. It singles out the biggest buck 
of the herd, holds it by the throat till disabled. 
If it fail, it walks about angrily. — Jardlne, Flam- 
mals; Elliot; Blyth. 

FELL, Captain, I.N., surveyed the Coromandel 
coast and the northern parts of the coast of the 
Tenasserim Provinces. 

FELLAH, Fallah, in Egypt, a cultivator, a 
farmer ; but applied to an Egyptian is deemed 
derogative. 

FELLEK, ’ Pees. A stout pole 6 or 8 feet long, 
with two rope nooses in the centre, used for the 
bastinado (zarab). The sufferer is laid on the back, 
his feet are inserted in the nooses, and retained 
immoveable in the air by a man at each end of the 
pole; and two men, armed with pliable sticks, 
called chob, beat the soles of the culprit’s feet. 
The Persians call it Chob khurdan, to eat stick. 

FELSPAR, a mineral entering largely into the 
composition of hypogene rocks ; granite is com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, and mica. It forms 
nearly two-thirds of granite rocks ; it contains 
potass, an alkaline substance with a strong attrac- 
tion for moisture or water. After a shower or a 
heavy night’s dew, the moisture is taken up by 
the felspar, and conveyed into the substance of 
the rock, a portion of the potass being dissolved 
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out. After a time the remaining constituents of 
the felspar, viz. the silica and alumina, become 
crumbly, and gradually fall into powder, called 
kaolin or porcelain earth, or are washed into clay 
and soil. 

FhlLT. Labad, Ai'iab. Kamdah, Pees. Felts 
are extensively manufactured throughout Southern 
Asia; those of Kandahar have many beautiful 
patterns. The best felt is from sheep’s wool ; the 
commoner kinds from a mixture of wool and 
goat’s hair picked and cleaned. The ‘ un ’ or ‘ oon ’ 
is spread out evenly on a large mat made of 
guinea grass stalks, which is then rolled back- 
wards and forwards, and pressed until all unite. 
They are used as carpets, cushions, bedding, 
horse clothing, and by nomades .for warm lining 
for their hair tents, and vary in price per piece 
from 1 or 2 to 50 or 60 rupees. Patterns are 
formed by beating in or felting wools of different 
colours, and a not unpleasing effect is produced. — 
Bellew ; MacGregor^ p. 47. 

FELUJ AH. bn the Euphrates, about 70 miles 
below Hit, is the modern castle of Felujah, 
situated 29| miles W. 2° ISF. of Baghdad. The 
average width in this part of the river decreases 
a little, being only about 250 yards, with an 
ordinary depth of 20 feet ; and there is a current 
of less than 2^ miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms many islands, without \vood. 
Above F’eliijah, at 5f miles S. 60° W. from it, 
the derivation called the Saklawiyah takes place. 
This stream crosses Mesopotamia by a tortuous 
eastern course on the north side of Akar-Kuf, 
and enters the Tigris at a point 5 miles below 
Baghdad ; but until altered by Daoud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined the 
Tigris a little above the city. The distance from 
river to river (by the course of the Euphrates 
steamer in passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) 
is about 45 miles. See Karej. 

FENG-SHUY. Chin. The geoman tic influences 
of the locality. 

FENNEL SEED, Nigella sativa. 

2adiaimJ, Kazianiij, Arab. Mayuri, . Guj., Hind. 
Nan-nan-ya-wet, Burm. Adas, . . Jav., Malay. 
Siaxi-hwui-hiang, Chin, j Badian? Siah-dana, Pers. 
Sonf, .... Dukh. I Madhurika, . . Sansk. 
Fenouil, .... Fr. j Dewachireo, . . Singh. 
Wurriali, . Guj., Hind. ' Perun-siragnm, . . Tam. 
Kala jira, ,, ,, ‘ Pedda jillakara, . . Tel. 

A variety is cultivated in the S.E. of Atia, 
and the natives regard its black aromatic seeds 
as stomachic, carminative, and as a condiment. 
Indeed, they were formerly used as a pepper. The 
seeds put amongst linen are supposed to keep 
away insects. They yield by expression a dark- 
coloured fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, which 
in Isaiah is rendered fitches, designates this plant ; 
but not that in Ezekiel, where the' original word 
for fitches signifies spelt, a species of wheat.— 
Maso7i ; Amdie ; Madras Exli. /. Rep, 

FENUGREEK SEED; Trigonella foenum- 
grmcum. 

Helbeth, . . . Arab. Shemlit, . . , Pers. 

Menta-soppn, . . Can. Alforvas, . . . Port. 

Mentia, Oolowa, . . . . SiNGH. 

Feimgrek, .... Fr. Vendium, . . . Tam. 

Metlii, .... Hind. Mentuloo, .... Tel. 

Cultivated in India. Flowers small and white. 
Seeds deemed tonic and carminative; used as a 
condiment and in curries. An oil is extracted 
from them. — Voigt^ p. 209. 


FERALIA of the Romans is the Sraddha of 
the Hindus.— IF. 

FERGUSSON, JAMES, Architect, C.LE., 
D.G.L., LL.D., F.R.S , F.R.G.S. and M.R.A.S., 
Avas born at Ayr, in Scotland, in 1808, and was 
for a short time a partner in a mercantile firm 
in Calcutta. During the years 1836-1842 he 
travelled through India, investigating the history, 
forms, and architectural antiquities, examined the 
eastern caves at Cuttack and Mahaballipur, also 
those of Ajunta, EUora, Karli, Kenberi, Elephanta, 
and others ; and he has published the result of 
his researches into the origin of the architectural 
and sculptured remains of India, in volumes of 
the highest value to the ancient history of that 
country Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples 
of India, 1845 ; Picturesque Illustrations of 
Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, 1847 ; Essay 
on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847 ; 
Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Art ; 
Handbook of Architecture, 1855 ; On a Proposed 
New System of Fortification, 1849 ; Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, 1851 ; History 
of the Modern Styles of Architecture, 1862, 1874; 
History of Ancient and Indian Architecture, 3 
vols., 1865, 1874, 1876; Tree and Serpent Worship, 
1868 and 1873 ; Illustrated Handbook for India, 
1855, 1859; Rude Stone Monuments, 1872; 
Holy Sepulchre, 1865, 1871 ; Study of Indian 
Architecture, 1867 ; Temples of the Jews, 1878 ; 
Gave Temples of India, jointly with Mr. Burgess, 
1880. In 1859 he was appointed one of the 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into the defences 
of Great Britain. 7th April 1871, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects presented him 
with the Royal Gold Medal, as the author who 
had distinguished himself by his architectural re- 
searches. 

FERHAD, so conspicuous in Persian romance, 
contemporary with Kiiusru Parvez, or Chosroes 
(at the close of the 6th century), and that 
monarch’s rival in the affections of fair Shirin, was 
a native of Kurdistan. He may be almost always 
recognised by the tishah or pickaxe, Avith which, 
for the sake of his mistress, he fractured or exca- 
vated enormous rocks, and, according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Besitun into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it is still 
remarkable. With his tishah, says the poet 
Nizami, he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, 
soft like wax, — Oimley's Travels, i. p. 234. 

FERIDUN, B.c. 700? a hero of Persia, whose 
legend is related by Firdusi in the Shabnama. 
Feridun is fabled to have been the son of Abtin 
and Firanek, and to baxm been born in the reign of 
Zohak. Zohak, being warned by wise men that 
Feridun would overthrow his kingdom, sought to 
destroy the child. Feridun’s father was killed, but 
the mother fled to India with the child, who was 
there brought up by a hermit. When sixteen 
years of age, Feridun learned from his mother the 
secret of his birth, and determined on revenge. 
He overthrew the king, and nailed him to a rock. 
Feridun, in this Iranian legend, is identical Avith 
Thraetaona, the Trita of the Veda. He is fabled 
to have killed the tyrant Zohak on the Demavend 
mountain of the Alborz, south of the Caspian, as 
Trita slew the demon Vritra. — p. 348. 

FERINGI. Hind., Pees. A term employed by 
Mahomedans of India to .designate Europeans. 
It is used derogatorily, but ought not to be so, 







ferishta. 

bcine derived from Fermg, Emm, as 
Feriug w» Dowlut-i-Hind, t^e jisdom of Europe 
and^mp of India Poling is the Tibetan wr- 
ruptm of the word Firingi, itself a corruption 
of Frank, the oriental word for European. ^ 

* FERISHTA, the literary title ?f 
Kasim, styled Hindu Shah, a so Fensht^auttor of 

theTarikh-i-Ferishta, a work consider^ superwr 

to all the other general histones of India. He 
was bom at iVstarabad, on the shores of 
Caspian, a.d. 1670, according to Gen^l Briggs, 

but according to 3L Jules MoW, A.i>, 1550, His 
father, Ohulam Ali Hindu Shah, 

country and came to Ahniadnaggur while Fensto 

was a M, then ruled over by the Hizam Shahi. 
Briggs supposes his death to have purred a.d. 
16127 when only 41 years of age. He seems to 
have accorapanied Chand Sidtan to Bijapui^ 
where he lived under the Adal Shahi kings, and 
wrote the book on which several have been 
founded, viz. The History of Hindustan from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Akbar, which w^ 
translated by A. Dow, 3 vols. 4to, London l^bo ; 
also The History of Dekhan from the First 
Mahomedan Conq[uests, and the History of Bengal 
to 1780, which was translated from the Peisian I 
by Dr. J, Scott in 1794 *, The History of the Bise 
of the Mahomedan Powers in India till A.l>. 1612, 
translated from the Persian by Jo. Briggs, 4 vols. 
8vo, London 1829. He also wrote many novete. 
His death is also supposed to have occurred m 
a period of famine while still only forty years 
of age. His work was translated by General 
Brigg^ of the Madras army, but the manuscript was 
burned when the Poona Eesidency was destroyed 
by Baji Kao, and had again to be re-translated 
by General Briggs. . _ 

FEBNS, the Fougere of the French and Felce 
of the Italians. Flowerless plants, the Filicales of 
Bindley and Filices of other authors, belonging to 
the Acrogenaj. The species present infinite variety, 
in the fonn and division of their ele^nt leaves or 
fronds, the arrangement of the veins, and the 
form and general character of the clusters (son) 
of minute fruit capsules, which are disposed upon 
the under surface or margin of the fronds. ^ The 
rhizomes of the common brake (Pteris a< 3 ^uilina, 
L.) furnish a farinaceous food in times of 
scarcity. The male shield-fern, etc., are employed 
in medicine as anthelmintics, but Europeans in 
India largely cultivate exotic species as plants. 
In the table -lands they are met with, and in the 
hills and mountains of India they are abundant. 
The Dipteris Horsfieldii of Johne is the noblest 
of ali ferns. Captain Beddome in 1863 issued a 
volume on the Ferns of Southern India, containing 
84 genera. Species of the following occur in India : 

Pohjpodiacece. 

14 polypodium, 

2 iLemionitis. 

1 notholsena. 

4 aspidium. 

4 aspienium. 

8 pteris. 

1 Lindssea. 

2 adiantum. 

1 lomaria. 

1 sphseropteris. 

5 davallia. 

. 2 acrostichum. 


FEEOZPUB. 

under this name. A kind of arrowroot is pre- 

pared from the rhizomes, which are also eaten, 
after proper washing and cooking. 

Fern Spores, Hai-kiu-sha, Chin. This fern plant 
grows in Hu-nan Sze-chuen, and Che-kiang, m 
China, where the name of the spores means golden 
sea-sand. It is an exceedingly light, fine, reddish- 
brown powder, which burns almost as readily as 
lycopodium.— 

FEROHZAD BAKHTYAB, the 29th and last 
but one of the Sassanian kings, a.d. 631. Hnder 
his successor, Yezdegird, the kingdom fell to the 
Mahomedans, A.D. 632. 

FERONIA ELBPHANTHM. Hoxh. __ 
Orat^va vaHanga, AToa. } Anisifolius Kumpnii- 
Kat bel, . . . ♦ Beno. ; Ku^ittha, . . . Sansk. 


mnan," . ! . . Buem. 
Bilva-titha, . . . Can. 
Kavita-vriksea, . ,, 

Elephant apple tree, Eng. 
Wood ,, ,, }j 

Koit ka Jhar, , . Hind. 
Bhuin-koit, Kawtha, , , 
Bhu kupittham, Sansk, 


Ma-koit, . . . . Siam. 
Dewul,. . . . Bingh. 
Vela, Villa, . . . Tam. 

Vilam, Pitta villa, . ,» 

Vellanga, .... 5? 

Velaga, Kapitthamu, Iel. 
Parupu velaga, . . ,) 

Nela, Puli, 


1 autropliyura. 
1 menisciura. 

1 toenitis. 

1 allantodia. 

1 cheilanthus. 
1 vittaria. 

1 blechnum. 

Gleiclieniacece, 
1 ceratopteris. 

1 gleichenia. 

1 hymenophyl" 
lum. 


1 trichomanes. 

Osmundacem, 

7 lygodium. 

1 schizoea. 
Daneacece, 

3 Bane®. 
2inarattia. 

1 Kaulfussia. 
OpMoglossacem, 

4 ophioglossum. 
1 helminthos- 

tachys. 


Fern Root, Kieuh, Chin, Species of Nephrodium 
and Pteris are common in China, and are included 
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The Aarge, wood-apple tree, one of the 
Aurantiacese or orange tribe, is widely aiffusea_ in 
India. Its wood is white, hard, and durable. 
A specimen which was tried bore 360 lbs. In 
Vizagapatam it is much used in house-building, 
but said not to be very durable. It could possibly 
be creosotecl, so as to withstand exposure. Its 
spheroidal fruit when ripe contains a dark brown, 
agreeable subacid pulp. When an incision is 
made in the trunk, a transparent oily fluid exudes, 
which is used by painters, for mixing their colours. 
Both leaves and flowers have a strong odour of 
anise, and the young leaves are given in ihe bowel 
complaints of children as a stomachic stimulant. 
It yields a large quantity of a clear white gum, 
much resembling gum-arabic in its sensible pro- 
perties, and forms the well-known East India 
gum-arabic ; and, from its ready solubility with- 
out residue, it gives the best mucilage for making 
black ink. The rather acid pulp contained within 
the hard shell of the fruit is eaten with sugar, but 
is not much prized. — Ainslie ,* Hoxh. ,* MoJidc ,* JA 
KJ.E.; Gibsori's Report; aSk; Wight. 

FEROZ. Pees. Victory. Hence Ferozabad, 
Ferozpur, Ferozshahr, as names of towns ; Feroz 
and Ferozshah, names of persons and kings. 

FEROZ KOHI, a tribe of the Aimak, a small 
number of people, about 8000, dwelling on the steep 
hill N.E. of Kale No, and from their inaccessible 
position afliict their whole neighbourhood with 
their robbing and plundering. Kale No, on the 
summit of the mountain, and the fortified places of 
Darzi, Kutch, andChaksaran, are considered similar 
to the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and Luri in 
the environs of Isfahan. They have a resemblance 
to the Hazara, but their forehead, chin, com- 
plexion, and figure are less Turanian. They are 
decidedly Iranian. They take their name, the 
Feroz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 63 
miles from Teheran. Timur settled them by force 
in Mazenderan, but they soon returned to their 
own country. They have a few cattle, and they 
sow a little, and plunder the caravans travelling 
on the Maimani road, or make inroads on the 
scattered tents of the Jamshidi. — Vamberg. 

FEROZPUR, in lat. 30° 57' 1" N., long. 74° 38' 
4" E., in the Panjab, on the left bank of the 
Sutlej. The mean height of the station is 1120 feet. 


PEROZ SHAH. 


FESTIVALS. 


PEROZ SHAH, in the neighbourhood of Peroz- 
pur, in the Pan jab. A battle was fought here 
on the 21st and 22d December 1845, between the 
British and the Sikh. 

PEROZ TAGHALAQ SHAH, king of Dehli, 
was grandfather of Sultan Mahmud, whom Timur 
conquered. It was this king (a.d. 1351-1388, 
A.H. 752-790) who remoYed tne lat or pillar, 
according to one account, from near Khizrabad, 
immediately west of the Jumna, at the foot of the 
Siwalik Hills, to Dehli, and erected it in the 
centre of his palace. This column is alluded to by 
Chand as ‘telling the fame of the Chohan,Vbut 
he says it was ‘placed at Mgumbode,* a place of 
pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehli, | 
whence it must have been removed to its present I 
singular position. The name of Beesildeo (Visala- 
deva) heads the inscription on the pillar. The 
pillar is now known as one of the Dehli Lat, also 
the Golden Lat, so called from the gilt kalasa, 
pinnacle or ball, which Feroz Shah placed on its 
summit. This monolith, like the kindred pillar at 
Allahabad, was in the first instance exclusively 
devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of 
the edicts of Asoka, but succeeding generations 
have taken advantage of the ready prepared 
monument to supplement a record of their own 
prowess. The other stone pillar at Dehli was 
brought from Mirat. His long reign was distin- 
guished by the erection of many mosques, serai, 
colleges, hospitals, public baths, wells, aqueducts, 
and reservoirs for irrigation. He excavated a fine 
canal, running from the river Jumna through the 
province of Dehli to the Kaggar river, which 
subsequently fell into disuse ; but 200 miles of it 
were restored by the British in the middle of the 
19 th century. The public works executed in his 
reign were 50 dams across rivers, and 30 reservoirs 
to promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 
100 caravansaris, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths, 
150 bridges, besides many other buildings. — Tod^s 
ii. p. 452 ; Or'me. See Lat. 

PERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means a 
tribe. It is probably from the Arabic Parq, 
separation. Parqah, a tribe or community. 

FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Roxl. iii. p. 790. 

Maba buxifolia, Pers, 

Illumhilli maram, . Tam. | Erooinhala maram, Tam. 

This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but in the low countries 
it is only a shrub. The wood is dark-coloured, 
remarkably hard and durable j when its size will 
admit, it is employed for such uses as require the 
most durable, heavy wood. Its small red fruit, 
containing one seed when ripe, is pleasant to the 
taste, and is well known over India. — Roxb.^ 
Ainslie ; Mr. Rohde's MSS . ; Voigt 

PERRY. The ferries at rivers in the S. of Asia 
are crossed by means very various. On the Tigris, 
Euphrates, the Upper Indus and its affluents, the 
practice of 3000 years still continues, for Xeno- 
phon’s ten thousand were ferried over on inflated 
skins, and three slabs in the British Museum show 
the representation of the king of Assyria crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode, which', on the rivers 
named, still continues. Canoes are of common 
use on the ferries; two pieces of the bole of a 
palmyra tree, scooped out and blocked with clay 
at the end, and fastened together, are used in the 
Oircars, but the wicker and leather coracle traverses 
most of the rivers in the Peninsula of India. The 


ferry-men on the Kistna river in the Peninsula 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili-Katr or 
Maddakpur race are also Kabl-gira or ferrymen. 

FERULA ASAPCETIDA. Liwi. Asafoetida. 

Narthex asafcetida, Pale. 

Hiltit, Anjadan, . Abab. Hiiigiseh, . . . .Hind. 
Samagh-ul-mahrus, „ Yang, . . . Kashji. 
Juwifeh, • . , . „ Ingiiva, Hingu-patri, Tel. 

Angiiza, Hing, . . Hintd. 

This plant grows in all the mountainous countries 
in the north, the south, and the east of Persia, be- 
tween Persia and Tibet, and in Lar, Khorasan, 
Afghanistan, ^ to India. It grows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat, mountains of Daristan and 
Baluchistan, and on the Hindu Kush at 7000 feet. 
Dr. Oleghorn says the asafoetida plant occurs in 
Pangi, and in the localities given for daphne and 
desmodium (as yielding material for making paper 
in district jails). Dr. Stewart got this plant 
in Khagan (Jhelum basin) at about 6000 feet ; 
and Dr. Oleghorn, he says, mentions specimens 
of it as being brought to him on the Upper 
Chenab at over 8000 feet, but is not known there. 
This plant has been conjectured to have pro- 
duced the Lasser of the ancients (see Astrantia), 
which, however, is now ascribed to a Thapsia. 
The gum-resin asafoetida is obtained by slicing 
the roots. A milky juice exudes, which dries 
rapidly into a fetid, pasty, bitter, and pungent 
mass. The odour of asafoetida has gained for 
the gum-resin the epithet of the devil’s dung; 
the taste is bitter, acrid, and very durable. Asa- 
; foetida occurs in commerce in shapeless masses of 
waxy consistence, with small transparent, brittle, 
and white tears. It is used in medicine, and by all 
classes of Hindus as a condiment with their food. 
— Steivart; Cleghorn, Pan/. Rep. ; Powell. 

FERULA GALBANIFERA. Nees and Eherm. 
Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, etc, ; 
yields copiously a secretion which dries into a 
gum-resin, supposed by some to be a galbanum. 
Professor Don states that galbanum is yielded by 
quite a different genus, called by him Galbanum 
officinale. — Eng. Cyc. ; Hoqg^ p. 388 ; Von Mueller, 
FERULA ORIENTALIS. — ? O'Sh. 

F. ammonifera, Fee. 1 Feshook, . « • Aeab, 

It grows in Asia Minor, Greece, and Morocco ; 
supposeda source of gumammoniacum. — 0’/S^.364. 

FERULA PERSIC A. W. F. Sagapenum, 
Sugbinuj, . . . Arab, I Sugafiun, , G-R., Pees. 
Ee-susof . . Bombay, 1 Kundel, . . . , Hind. 

A native of Persia ; stem about two feet high. 
According to some authorities, it produces saga- 
penum. Hees von Esenbeck and Lindley con- 
sidered it as one of many plants from which 
asafoetida is procured. Sagapenum is found in 
masses. Its odour resembles that of garlic and 
asafoetida ; its taste is hot, nauseous, and rather 
bitter. It is sometimes adulterated with bdellium, 
gunda-birosa, and other similar gum-resins or 
turpentines. It is collected in the same manner 
as asafoetida ; sells at 4 rupees the pound. The 
medical uses of sagapenum are the same as those 
of asafoetida, but it is considered less energetic, 
and is but little employed. — O'Sh. p. 363. 

FESTIVALS of the Hindus, of the Mahomedans, 
i Burmese, and of the Chinese, are connected with 
their religions. At the Hindu Amavas, or 
festival of the new moon, Hindus eat only one 
meah It is a monthly mortuary service, at which 
prayers are offered up for their parents, grand 





} i^UDA'E- a applied since a.d» 1 
to tlie rulers of temtoties enclosed within Kf 
difitricts. H-^hej are chiefly in the Paniab Hois 
FreHi(l(nicy, Central «nd NdV. 

1881 their eiihjecta W('re 13/2^4 4{» Ronla 
are, besides , ^everal Native States in CentrjJi 
Baroda, Ce)»<^diin, Hyderabad, Mvaoro IhJB 
and Tnivaiicore, with 38,748,522 fnhahi tai JM 
to the assuitiption by Queen Victoria 
India, of the direct rule of British IndiSHP 
India Company designated the 
hereditary titles, or by their houseb'^^^H 
or territorial names, as the 
Gaeltwar, Si^dxa, the Nizam, Hollcai^^P^S 
but this waB changed to the 
1881 there ^cre many of these, 
sovereigns, or ruling with resti^^^R^^.1? 
liajputana 0 ‘Te rulers with the 
raja, Kara, Maharana, in a 
square niilcB in extent, in 20 
a ])Oimlatioii in 1881 of 

pur, and dToypore^ and the 
assemble 70;v00^ foot and hor||^&S;^^S 
putana States being £answnT «a 
Biindi, Dholpnr, 

•war, Kerro-vvlcc, Kishengarh, kJK* •' 
garh, Shabp^^? Sirohi, TonlJ^'fi 
Nizam of Hy <3crabad supports 
7000 of all a-nns, and has 
8200 cavalry^ and 726 guns. 

Maharaja Hplkar rules over 
tion of a million, and an 
the Maharaj^3' Sindia 
of 30,000 s<a«are miles, 








FEUDATORY. 


FEUDATORY, 


sent ruler, Chamrajendra Wadiar, born 1862, 


his seal bears the titles Sado-sahai, Rar Singh, 
Kizam Singh, Sut-Bijai Bahadur Singh, son of 
Nizam Singh. His insignia is a yellow or pitanibar 
and chowri and staff. 

The sovereign is a Hindu, whose insignia 

is a palanquin, with umbrella, lamp, and chank 
sliell, entitled His Highness Rama Varma, Baja of 
Cochin, K.G.S.I. _ 

Bolkar, a sovereign ruling at Indore, m Malwa, 
is of the Dhangar or shepherd tribe. He is styled 
Maharai, DMraj, Rajeshur, Siwai, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, K.G.O.S.L Since 1836, each 
succeeding ruler has been adopted according to 
Hindu rites. Jeswunt Rao died 1811, and was 
succeeded by his son Mulhar Rao, w’ho died in 
lkl3, childless. Martand Rao was adopted as his 
successor, but he was deposed by Hari Rao, who 

I " ed in 1843, also childless ; and his adopted son 
id successor, lUiande Rao, died in 1844, and was 
icceeded by adoption by Tukoji Rao (ruler, 1881). 
Hijderahad, in the Dekhan, has been for nearly 
)0 years under a Mahomedan family, now styled 
ic Asof Jahi. The state is in the centre of the 
eninsula, and is formed out of parts of the Gond, 
fling, Canarese, and Mahratta countries. The 
)vereign is generally known as the Nizam, but is 
yled Muzaffar-ul-Mumalik, Rustum-u-Dauran, 
rastah - i - Zaman, Asof Jah, Nizam - ul - Mulk, 
izam-u>Dowlah, Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, 
L i?afcahJung. 

P The Jeyjoore Maharaja is a Kachwaha Rajput. ^ 

F The Jliala ruler at Drangada in Kattyawar is 
I- also a Rajput family. 

I Jodhpur^ under a Maharaja, a Rahtor Rajput. 
Kalastri or Kalahasti is a zamindari estate near 
Madras, held under a perpetual (cowl) agreement 
(Sauad-i-Milkiat Istimrar). The proprietor is 
styled Raja Damara Kumara (name), Naidu Baha- 
■ dur Varu. One of them died March 1881. 

Kapiirthalla, a family known as the Ahluwalia, 
from the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. It is a 
Sikh chieftaincy of 800 square miles in the Panjab, 
and of 850 square miles in Oudh. Revenue, 17 
lakhs. ‘ i 

Kashmir and 

Jamwal Raio^'-* ' ^ 


September 1868, and placed in charge in March 
1881. He is styled Maharaja Chamrajendra 
Wadiar Bahadur Raja of Mysore. 

^ Nepal has treaties with India as an independent 
kingdom, but it is tributary to China. The titles 
of the late Maharaja Jung Bahadur were Thong- 
lin-pimma Kokang-vang-syan, Commander of the 
Army, the Yalorous, Perfect in Everything, Master 
of the Military Affairs, Maharaja (name) Jung 
Bahadur. The titles used in Nepal are, how- 
ever, mostly of Hindu origin, as Adiraj, Maharaj, 
Kunwar, Rawal, Rawat, Sah, Bahadur. 

The Nowanopar chief is styled Maharaja Jam 
Sahib Sivasthan Nowanagar. 

Oodeppur is ruled by a Suryabansi Rajput, His 
Highness Maharana Snjjun Singh, born 9th June 
1858, They are mentioned in a.d. 720, and are 
deemed Hindus of the highest rank. 

The Parsee race is chiefly dwelling in parts 
of the Bombay districts ; they were refugees from 
Persia in the fourteenth century. Pier Majesty 
created Jamsetji Jijibhoi a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. The Rustomji Cowasji family claim as 
a titular appellation, Davar, said to mean in the 
Zend or Pehlavi, a chief or judge. That family 
has also assumed the designation of Modi, meaning 
provision supplier. Indeed, except their constant 
use of the Hindi term Jee added to a name of 
Persian origin, the Parsees are proud of the trades 
by which they acquired wealth, and in Bombay 
are the Bottlewala. 

Patiala is a Sidhu Sikh chieftaincy. It has an 
area of 5412 square miles, with a population of 
1,650,000, and 44 lakhs of revenue. The ruler 
is styled Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daolat-i- Anglizia, 

8 Maharaj a, Dhiraj, 

1 Mahandar Baba- 

it chief, His Excel- 
diir, of the highly 
their tribal nanie 

36 are Babi, Maha- 

4a chieftain oi the 
S™ Shanmukha 


FETiBHIiiM. 

r r Vu^^tfACt, tfiroS; ^ 

Jatiuuts V ' ^ «n.., Thivnsam is an 

Er fltof Interns on the first fuU moon^of 


feudatory. 

The Ahdknte chief is a Mahratta Sudm of the 
Bhoiisla family, to wliich belong also the ko]ha,piu* 
chiefs. He is addressed as Rao Sahib Mihrban 
Arcot — 111 the earlier and middle parts oi tne 
iJ^th century, when Mahoinedan generals, the 
British, and ''the French, were striving for supre- 
macy in the Karnatic, the rulers for the time were 
styled Nawabs of Arcot. This was the title ot a 
fa'mily whom the British favoured, and whom the 
treaty of Paris of 1751 acknowledged, though 
they style themselves Walajah, of high dignity. 
The last Nawab died in 1855, but his uncle, Prince 
Azim Jah Bahadur, was since then created Prince 
Trf Arcot, and this title descended to that prince s 


*l?Tf7m5\I is the belief that external pheno^ 

JnailShonLlled by wittoft; the ^ 
religion in which man supposes ‘'O Umra'Vaffi-ul-Mulk, Azim-u-Dowlah, Asad-u- 

Deity to comply with his desires. Totemism is the | (Zahir-n-Dowlab), Khan Baha- 

worship of natural objecte. The Saxon ' dur, Zu-ul-Fiqar Jung, Fitrat Jung, bipab Salai, 

FEUD. HittduWer; Weree.afoe. i . „„;i /oi Hind. G.O.S.I. 




FEUD, iimauuer', n , 

term for the composition of a ^ 

^ to liar to readers. In some of the Kajput 

stated the initial vowel is hard, and 

Ber In liaiasthan Her is more common th^ Wer, 

to th3ont the south-west Wer ogmus^^^^^ 

In these we have the origin of the 

War, the French Gner or Guerre. The Bajput 

Wergeldt is land, or a daughter to wife. Jod. 

iffliaslAuB, i. P- DG- . ... laco 

feudatory, a term applied, since A.D.lsW), 
to the rulers of territories enclosed witlun British 
dfetriets. They are chiefly in the Panjab, Bombay 
IVesidi'tiey, Central and K.W. Provmces ; 

1K81 their subjects were i;i,5!b4:,40'J souls. Ihen* 
are, bi sidi s. several Native States in Central India, 
Barodii. ('oeliiii, llvderabad, Mysore, Juqpiitaua, 

andTravaucore,with:«,748,522mhabitants. Prior 

to the assumption by Q“Cf« 

India, of tlie direct rule of British India, the Last 
India Company designated the prmces by their 
hereditary titles, or by their ff 

or territorial names, as 

Gackwar, Siiidia, the Nizam, Holkar, Walajah, etc., 
but this was changed to the term Feudatory. In 
1881 there were many of these, either mdependent 
sovereigns, or ruling with restricted Mwera. In 
Kajputana are rulers with the titles_ of Kaja, . laha- 
raia, Rana, .Maharana, in a region of 120,000 
Muare miles in extent, in 20 principalities, and 
a jiopiilation in 1881 of 10,2t^,392 souls, the 
chief of them being of Udaipur (Oodeypur), Jodh- 
pur, and Jeypore, and the whole of them could 
Issemble 70j0(K) foot and horse ; o*®F, 

putana States being Banswara, Bhurtpur, Bitoir, 
Buudi, Dholpur, Duiigarpur Jtprsulmir, Jhala- 
war, Kcrrowlee, Kishengarh, Kotah, Lawa, Partab- 
garh, Shahpnra, Sirolii, Tonk, and Ulwar The 

Nizamof Hyderabad supportsacontmgent of about 

7000 of all arms, and Las besides 30,890 infantry, 
8200 cavalry, and 725 guns. Indore, where the 
Maharaja Holkar rules over the Malwa popula- 
tion of a million, and an army of 10,000 men ; 
the Maharaja Sindia rules at Gwalior, over a state 
of 30,000 square miles, and a population of three 
millions, and has an army of about 24,000 men. 
The Gaekwar ruler of Baroda has about 20,000 
men. In 1874 the Feudatories had an aggregate 
revenue of 15 millions sterling, and 315,000 
soldiers, with 3500 guns. The Maharaja of kash- 
mir has 20,000 of all arms. Nepal is tributary to 
China, but could at any time bring 100,000 armed 
men into the field. These two states have treaties 


our, n n a t 


Jafar Ali Khau waspiacea uj wiivo , . 

as Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Onf" > “ 

1880 the holder of the titular dignity 

eighth in succession, and styled j - 

ul-Mulk, Mohsan-u-Dow!ah, landun Jah (namel, 

Khan Bahadur, Nasrat Jang. 

In Bengal there are many great Hindu iandeo 

proprietor!, as the Raja of Bences lerrf 

B-irdwan; and numerous chieftains with teiu, 
lorial possessions, as in Munipur, and 
the Garo and Khassya, and in Assam on east, 
and in the west amongst the Santal, Kol, etc 
In Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, there are 
many families with titular appellations, some of 
them patronymic, some of 

of Hindu ori^n, such as Deb ; Sri-sri-Raja Deb- 
BhaoBallanda; Kumar; 

Maharani, Rai Bahadur, Bahadur, Batodm, 

Maharaja Bahadur; Malik, Nawab. A Hmd 
lady, a great patron of learning, has recently been 

created a Maharani. v a • 4 . 

The Bhadauria family of the Agra district often 
rendered good service to the British ; and Lord 
Lake bestowed on them the pargana ot Atair as 
an altamgha jaghir, but it was subsequently re- 

Bhotvnaggar rulers are styled Thakiir, and have 

the title of Rawiil. o , i 

Bhopal is ruled by a lady of the Mahomedan 
faith, Shah Jahan Begum, G.C.S.L, Begum of 
Bhopal. The titular designations of the Bhopal 
chiefs are, Myan, Rao, Rawut, Raja, Mahaiaja, 
Bahadur, Nawab, and Thakur. 

Bhurtpur j in Hindustan, has a Hindu family ot 
the Jat race, the ancient Getce. Their title is 
Brijandar Siwai Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, Maha- 
raja of Bhurtpur. The Jat are an earnest, brave 

^^%kanir, in Rajputana, is ruled over by a Rahtor 
Rajput, styled Maharaja of Bikanir. 

Bobali^ a great landed estate in the Northern 
Circars, is held by a Hindu, styled Raja Sahib Mihr- 
ban Dostan, Raja (name) Bobali Rana Garu. 

The Bundi ruler is styled Maharao Raja ot Htindi. 
In the Caname-speaking country, the chiefs 
are largely of Mahratta origin. Jamnepa Kara 
means a public benefactor. , . -r» , t 

Chichli has a Hindu ruler, styled Raja Bahadur ; 


FEUDATORY. 


FEUDATORY. 



Ins seal bears the titles Sado-sahai, Kar Singh, 
Nizam Singh, Sut-Bijai Bahadur Singh, son of 
Nizam Singh. His insignia is a yellow or pitambar 
flag, and chowri and staff. 

The Cochin sovereign is a Hindu, whose insignia 
is a palanquin, with umbrella, lamp, and chank 
shell, entitled His Highness Rama Yarma, Raia of 
Cochin, K.C.S.I. 

Holkar, a sovereign ruling at Indore, in Malwa, 
is of the Dhangar or shepherd tribe. He is styled 
Maharaj, Dhiraj, Rajeshur, Siwai, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, K.G.C.S.L Since 1836, each 
succeeding ruler has been adopted according to 
Hindu rites. Jeswunt Rao died 1811, and was 
succeeded by his son Mulhar Rao, who died in 
1833, childless. Martand Rao was adopted as his 
successor, but he -was deposed by Hari Rao, who 
died in 1843, also childless ; and his adopted son 
and successor, Khande Rao, died in 1844, and was 
succeeded by adoption by Tukoji Rao (ruler, 1881). 

Hyderabad^ in the Dekhan, has been for nearly 
200 years under a Mahomedan family, now styled 
the Asof Jahi, The state is in the centre of the 
Peninsula, and is formed out of parts of the Gond, 
Teling, Canarese, and Mahratta countries. The 
sovereign is generally known as the Nizam, but is 
styled Muzaffar-ul-Mumalik, Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Arastah-i -Zaman, Asof Jah, Nizam - ul - Mulk, 
Nizam -u-Dowlah, Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Fatah Jung. 

The Jeypore Maharaja is a Kachwaha Rajput. 

The Jhala ruler at Drangada in Kattyawar is 
also a Rajput family. 

Jodhpur^ under a Maharaja, a Rah tor Rajput. 

Kalastri or Kalahasti is a zamindari estate near 
Madras, held under a perpetual (cowl) agreement 
(Sanad-i-Milkiat Istimrar). The proprietor is 
styled Raja Damara Kumara(name), Naidu Baha- 
dur* Yarn. One of them died March 1881. 

Kapurthalla^ a family known as the Ahluwalia, 
from the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. It is a 
Sikh chieftaincy of 800 square miles in the Pan jab, 
and of 850 square miles in Oudh. Revenue, 17 
lakhs. 

Kashmir and Jamu are ruled by a family of 
Jamwal Rajputs, by treaties of 6th March 1844 
and 1st January 1877, styled Maharaja Indar 
Mahindar Bahadur, Sapar-i-Sultanat, Mushir-i- 
Kaisar-i-Hind. The area of Jamu and Kashmir 
is 68,000 square miles; population, 1,600,000; 
chief towns, Jamu on the Ravi, Srinagar in Kash- 
mir, and Leh. 

Kavatnagar, a great zamindari near Madras, 
lield by a family who rose from obscurity in the 
17th century, known in history as Bomraz- 

Kolhapur is held by a descendant of the great 
Sivaji, a Mahratta ruler of the Bhonsla family, 
with the title Chatrapati Maharaj. 

Kotah ruler is a Chauhan Rajput 

Ctitch ruler is of the Samma family, Jharijah 
Rajputs. 

Mahratta chiefs under the Poona collectorate, in 
the Dekhan and in the Southern Mahratta country, 
etc., have recognised titular names, but many of 
them have official designations, as Pant-Prithinidi, 
Pant-Amatya, the Ghatge chief of Kagal, chief of 
Ichalkaranji, chief of Sangli, chief of Mudhol, the 
Ghorparay, Patwardhan, the Yiiichurkar, etc. 

The Mysore kingdom is ruled by a Hindu 
sovereign, under the partition treaty of 1799, 
framed after the fall of Seringapatam. The pre- 


sent ruler, Chamrajendra \Yadiar, born 1862, was 
adopted by his predecessor, was installed 23d 
September 1868, and placed in charge in March 
I 1881. He is styled Maharaja Chamrajendra 
: IVadiar Bahadur Raja of Mysore. 

■ ^ Nepal has treaties -with India as an independent 
kingdom, but it is tributary to China. The titles 
of the late Maharaja Jung Bahadur were Thong- 
lin-pimma Kokang-vang-syan, Commander of the 
Army, the Yalorous, Perfect in Everything, Master 
of the Military Affairs, Maharaja (name) Jung 
Bahadur. The titles used in Nepal are, how- 
ever, mostly of Hindu origin, as Adiraj, Mah<araj, 

I Kunwar, Rawal, Rawat, Sah, Bahadur. 

The Nowanagar chief is styled Maharaja Jam 
Sahib Sivasthan Nowanagar. 

Oodeypiir is ruled by a Suryabansi Rajput, His 
Highness Maharana Siijjun Singh, born 9 th June 
1858. They are mentioned in a.d. 720, and are 
deemed Hindus of the highest rank. 

The Parsee race is chiefly dwelling in parts 
of the Bombay districts ; they were refugees from 
Persia in the fourteenth century. Her Majesty 
created Jamsetji Jijibhoi a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. The Rustomji Cowasji family claim as 
a titular appellation, Davar, said to mean in the 
Zend or Pehlavi, a chief or judge. That family 
has also assumed the designation of Modi, meaning 
provision supplier. Indeed, except their constant 
use of the Hindi term Jee added to a name of 
Persian origin, the Parsees are proud of the trades 
by which they acquired wealth, and in Bombay 
are the Bottlewala. 

Patiala is a Sidhu Sikh chieftaincy. It has an 
area of 5412 square miles, with a population of 
1,650,000, and 44 lakhs of revenue. The ruler 
is styled Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daolat-i- Anglizia, 
Mansur Zaman, Amir-ul-umra, Maharaja, Dhiraj, 
Rajeshur, Sri Maharaja Rajgan Mahandar Baha- 
dur. 

Puducottah has au independent chief, His Excel- 
lency the Raja Tondaman Bahadur, of the highly 
predatory Kollari race ; indeed, their tribal name 
means thief. But they devotedly served the 
British in the wars of the 18th century in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, and this small 
territory remains to them. His Excellency’s 
armorial bearings is a lion, a feline animal not 
known in that part of India. 

In Reiva Kanta the titles in use are Babi, Maha- 
rana, Maharawul. 

Sa7idur^ in &, valley 37 miles from Bellary, is 
ruled by an independent ifahratta chieftain of the 
Ghorpara family, who is styled Siva Shanmukha 
Rao, Ghorpara, Mamlakat Madar, Senapati, Raja 
of Sandur. 

Sind, nuw British territory, has chiefs with 
titles both from Hindu and Mahomedan sources. 
Many of the former are tribal, as Numra, Jat, 
Kalmati, Jokia, Soda, Talpur, Kulhora, Jam, Rao, 
Thakur, Wadero; also Arbab, Agba, Makhdiim, 
Malik, Rana, Khan, Bahadur. 

Sindia^ of Mahratta origin, is an independent 
ruler, capital Gwalior. The present (1883) sove- 
reign’s name is Jyaji Rao Sindia. His many titles 
may be given in diglot, in the following form : — 

Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, The absolute executive authority of 
the country, 

Azim-ul-Iqtadar, The Mighty in Power. 

Rafi’US-Shan, The High in Pomp. 

Wala Shikoh, The Exalted in Splendour. 






Gaiapat Eaiu Manya Sultan Bahadur, K.C.S.i. 
llie Zafiwrin of Calicut is the inheritor o 
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saries. 
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fibrous materials. 


umSfe- i irz:::rofV7^s. T^fv^x^f^o 

or compelling the higher clergy to attire them- 
selves in trousers. The ulema rCTolted on 
Mlmud’s death, and ^turned .tenths tuAan. 


Mah;mri)hW:.®°G«'‘‘Ohioh 

■;AI tifth, 'The Chief 1 


pat excellence, 


The 


The 


Honoared l?ed OrdS of the Star Greeks and Alhamaus. 

Commander of the Most iialtea ur , u ™ MATERIALS, 

of India. 

* i . Ill 


is ruled » H^toorS ' cfuof 

whose family and most of whose suj I fibre, flax, hemp, jute, sunn, 

fholsLW of mutsriiiulinhcriteucs* Th© 3 ^^^ Is o* x +1 o onnni'ir filitps nrc not th© procluct 

SlSSdl ; ..a >!■««» ': : " M 

E ^ ..a i.»» «. 

liaja Rama, Raja Bahadur Shamshir Jung.G.O.S.L, 

Maharaja of Travancore 


Fibres are either 

I h’il3KUU» iUiiir^A'^iXAJUhJ. .riuico '^ ,, , 

a Hindu soverdgn, I cellular in their structme, Me thend^^^^^ 


SSma-i-Mukhla«ui I^aje Velugoti kumara 

2iwikama Kaidu Bahadur, C.S.I .5 Fan] Hazar 

The Vizianaitnm Maharaja is of Rajput descent, 
and a srcat landed proprietor or zammdar m the 
Northern Circars. 

holder never submitted to the British, and died 
in the wilds of the zamindan. His son, a m|e 
child, who died in 1880, was brought into Brtoh 
territory and placed in possession ef the estateb. 

The titlL of the family are chiefly of Persian and 
Arabic words, with vowels added to give Telugu 
terminations, Mahmja Sa,hiba M^rban SMa- 


and leaves 

British manufacturers f^^Ruasian 

probable effect which the stoppage of the Russian 

1 trade would produce upon teen 

hemp, the greater portion of wmeia 
: derived from that empire. Their importations of 
flax from all parts, in IBoS, had 
94,1C9 tons, and Russia a one 
tons towards that quantity; and out ot M, 14- 
tons of hemp imported during the same year, 
41,819 tons were obtained from_ Russia alone. 
The total value of these importations, confuted 
upon the average rate of tjj® 
round mimbera to £3,500,000 sterling. Under 

these circumstances,atteiition was forcibly directed 

towards India as a possible source of supply, anil 


I r'^nrthTln^^ 

; to possess all the necessary intrinsic properties 
! while in point of flexibility and strength some of 
a ; them are infinitely superior to Russimi produce 

l^]j2,bVl«ranlS £ topS- 

Sd ^tSetr^Sate to Wlm SS ^ omto“ld^ of SLiis and textile materials 
betorMeamierod by Hvder All, he set fire to his of South-Eastern Asia, and the result was to make 
nndvoluiitarj^v perished in the flames. His generally known that each district of India a,nd of 
title Baja Poorathiira^oo Koonalakonatiri, does | the south and east of Asia has 
not Jitoiti to ““ largely utilised by the Peopl®. 

bf Europeans, and wliich is supposed to be a amongst the most deserving of attentioj* may bt 
liuoual Wiatiou from Samnndar, the ocean, j enumerated the following :- 

Since 17Cfi, the to ILTbS^”^’ ^ Abelmosolms esculentus. 

first to Mysore, vancl since 1799 to the iiiitifeh. j ^ g^ulneus. 

FET-YCE-LING, a gigantic mountain on the i aagustum. ' 

frontier of the central empire of China, rising i Abatilon Indicum. 
like an advanced post of the mountains of Tibet. : A. polyandrum. 

It rises almost perpendicularly, and presents to 
the eyes of the traveller many peaks. Dunng the | 
whole year it is covered with snow , and surrounaec l Americana. 

, , ,v . .I. X. TliA marl cantala. 

A, diacantha. 

A. viridis. 

A. vivipara. 


by clouds that reach to its very foot, f he road 
is frightful, and passes over rocks and chasms ; it 
is one of the most difficult in all China, and no 
place of rest can be found on it. — Huc^ Chinese 

Empire, i. pp. 2-16. . , m i i: 

FEZ, a red cap %vorn by many of the lurks ot 
Europe, Egypt, iind W. Asia, also by many Greeks. 
The fortunes of the fez make a curious^ chapter 
in the unwritten history of clothes. It is now a 
symbol or a survival of Islam and of oriental 
manners. The great reforming Sultan Mahmud 


A. yuccsefolia, 

Ailantus Malabaricus. 
Aletris nervosa. 

Aloe Indica. 

A, perfoliata. 

Ananas sativus. 
Andropogom'involucrnm, 
A. schoenanthus, 

A. muricatus. 

Arenga saccharif era. 
Antiaris saccidora. 
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Areca vestiaria. 
ArtocarpuSj several species. 
Ariindo donax. _ 

Bambnsa arimdinacea. 
Banhinia racemosa. 

B. diphylla. 

B. Yahiii. 

B. tomentosa. 

B. scandens.^ 

Boehmeria nivea. 

B, tenacissima. _ 

Borassiis fiabelliformis.^ 
Bromelia, several species. 
Broussonetia papyrifera. 
Butea frondosa. 

B. suiierba. 
Oallicarpa*cana. 

G. lanata. 

Calotropis gigantea. 

0. Hamiltonii. 

C. procera. 

Cannabis saiiva. 

Carex Indica. 

Careya arborea. 
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Caryota urens. 

Chamaerops humilis. 

C. Ritchiana. 

Cordia obliqiia. 

Cocos nucifera. 

Oorchoriis olitorius. 

0. capsularis. 

0. fusciis. . 

Corypba, several species. 
Crotalaria Burhia. 

C. juEcea, Bimn. 

C. teBuifolia. 

Oyperus textilis. 

0. tegetum. 

Diemia extensa. 

Dapline bholna. 

D. cannabinus. 

D. Gardner!. 

DecascMstia crotonifolia. 
Desmodium argenteum. 

D. tilisefolinm. 

Eriolfena Candollii. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Briopborum cannabinum. 

E. comosum. 

Erytbrina Indica. 

Ficus Mysorensis. 

F. religxosa, 

F. racemosa. 

F. RoxburgMi. 

F. venosa. 

F. Indica. 

F. oppositifolia. 

Fourcroya gigantea. 
GirardiniaLeschenaultiana 
Gossypium Indicum. 

G. acuminatum. 

G. berbaceum. 

' Grewia Asiatica. 

G. tilisefolia. 

G. rotundifolia. 

G. didyma. 


G. oppositifolia. 

Guazuma tomentosa. 

G. ^ ulnxifolia. 

Hibiscus cannabinus. 

H. fragrans. ' ' 

H. furcatiis. 

H. macropbyllus. 

H. sabdariffa. 

H. siriatus. 

H. vesicarius. 

H. rosa Sinensis. 

H. vitifolius. 

H. lampas. 

Isora coryiifolia, 

Juncus, sjy. 

Lodoicea Sey cbellantm. 
Linum usitatissimum. 
Maranta dicbotoma. 
Marsdenia Roylei. 

M. tenacissima. 

Mimosa Intsia. 

Musa paradisiaoa. 

M. sapientum. 

M. textilis. 

Myssiessya bypoleuca. 
Nelumbium speciosum. 
Ortbantbera viminea. 
Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Papyrus pangorei. 
Paritium macropbyllum, 
P. tiliaceum. 
Pbiladelpbus, sp. 

Pboenix acaulis. 

P. dactylifera. 

P. sylvestris. 

Rbapis Cocbin-Obinensis. 

R. flabelliformis. 
Saccbarum sara. 

S. munja. 

S. officinarum, 

Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
Salmalia Malabarica. 


Sesbania aculeata. 

S. cannabina. 

Sida Asiatica. 

S. graveolens, 

S. Indica. 

S. rbomboidea. 

S. rbombifolia. 

S. tiliaefolia. 

S. periplocifolia, 

S. populifolia. 
Strycbnos potatorum. 
Similax ovalifolia. 
Sterculia guttuta. 

S. ornata. 

S. viliosa. . 
Terminalia alata, 

T. beierica. 


Trigonella foenum- 
grsecum. 

Triumfetta angulata. 

T. lobata. 

Tylopbora astbmatica. 
Typha angustifolia. 

T. elepbantina. 

Ulmus campestris. 
Urena lobata. 

U. sinuata. 

Urtica, several species, 

U. beteropbylla. 
Vernonia anthelmintica. 
WiJ?str 0 emia salicifolia. 
Yucca angustifolia. 

Y. gloriosa, 

Y, aloifolia. 


Dr. Royle, from the experiments be bad made 
on all kinds of fibre, was able to state that dealers 
in Britain can have a cheaper and better supply 
of fine and course fibre from India, for ropemakers 
and fine spinners, than it is possible for them, to 
get from any other country. He made the Hima- 
layan hemp so soft, fine, and white, that it could 
not only take the place of St. Petersburg flax, 
but it could be used in place of Dutch flax ; 
and twenty years’ practical knowledge enabled 
him to say that it was capable of being spun into 
60-shillmg wrap yarn. 

A further result of the inquiries then instituted, 
has been a yearly increase in the quantities of 
fibrous materials exported from British India to 
Europe and America, but chiefly to the United 
Kingdom. The more important of these is cotton, 
jute, coir, and the several commercial products 
shipped as hemp. The exports from India have 
been as under - • 


Year. 

Coir and Manufactures 
(not Cordage). 

Cordage and Rope 
(excluding Jute). 

Cotton, raw. 

Hemp, raw. 

Jute, raw, i 
Gunny Bags, ' 
Cloths, Rope an<I ' 
Twine, etc. 
Value, Rs. i 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

Rs. 

Quantity, 

Gwt. 

Value, 

Rs. 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

Rs. 

Quantity, 

Cui:. 

Value, 

Rs. 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

152,745 
111,110 
176,086 
141,016 
189,782 
132,697 ! 

13,72,803 

10,09,401 

18,98,845 

15,15,884 

18,77,268 

11,71,802 

30*216 

24,193 

46,087 

32,812 

20,959 

3,33,673 

2,65,603 

3,65,790 

3,55,377 

2,77,480 

5,600,086 

6,009,788 

4,557,915 

3,459,077 

2,966,060 

3,949,701 

15,25, 73, HG 
13,27,89,635 
11,74,61,836 
9,38,35,340 
7,91,30,458 
11,14,91,778 

80,050 

75,878 

85,207 

55,312 

45,628 

42,202 

6,66,539 

6,28,604 

7,58,856 

5,76,911 

4,62,334 

4,03,676 

3,48,65,221 . 
3,29,45,209 
3,35,61,242 , 
4,28,92,407 ; 
4,89,88,604 ' 
6,66,53,944 


The abundance of fibrous materials in S.E. 
Asia may be illustrated by mentioning that while 
they are exported from India to the value of 
twenty to thirty millions sterling annually, the 
little of any kinds that are brought to India is 
almost all re-exported. 

Southern India is abundantly productive of 
fibrous materials for every description of textile 
manufacture, from the coarsest packing cloth, to 
the finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would be 
impossible to say how far the cultivation of fibrous 
plants might be carried, and what would be the 
demand for them at Madras, if properly prepared 
for the market * but there is no doubt that a 
slovenly mode of preparing these materials has 
hitherto tended greatly to interfere with their sale 
in the European market. 

In Bengal there are several plants adapted for 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. A species of 
Urtica, of whose fibres the much-admired grass- 
cloth of China is made, is cultivated in Rungpur, 
and, as rheea, is grown in Assam and Cachar. 
The pine-apple plant, too, from which a beautiful 
fabric is manufactured in Manilla, is indigenous 
in Sylhet and Assam, and is extensively cultivated 
about Dacca. The fibres of both plants are used 


by the natives for making fishing lines and nets ; 
but up to 1851 no attempt had been made in 
Bengal to weave them into fine cloths. The same 
remark, perhaps, applies to munga (Sanseviera 
Zeylanica), the fibres of which are commonly used 
to make bowstrings. Galotropis gigantea possesses 
a fine silky fibre ; and some varieties of the plan- 
tain tree, as the Musa textilis, yield fibres which, 
like the abaca hemp of Manilla, are capable of 
being converted into strong thread or cord, such 
as the Dacca spinners sometimes use for the bows 
with which they tease cotton. The people of 
Rungpur make cloths of the fibres of pat ; and 
there can be little doubt that, if encouragement 
were given to them and other spinners and 
weavers in Bengal, they would, with the skill 
which they possess in these arts, also succeed in 
converting other materials into fabrics. 

In the Tenasse^'im Provinces ropes are frequently 
made from the barks of Paritium macropliyllum, 
P. tiliaceum, Hibiscus macrophyllus, Sterculia 
guttata, and Sterculia ornata. ’ 

In CAmathe staple summer crops are those which 
yield textile fibres. Jute is grown to a very large 
extent, and is used in the manufacture of sacks 
and bags for holding rice and other grains. A 
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FIBKUUO 

- c noiAnf H R'lki of it) tlifl-t) it is s^ll tliJit 


fibr«. In strength it exceeds the b^t “cmP’ »“« « 

=!-:'ES-S”!s 3; 

Ite cXre succeedk in Tenassenm, and is 
fX^ed In Siam, as in other eastern j«ngB 
and islands It is identical with the nigniy 
valuerl article of commerce 

of China C « and 


Steoird l-7^of tar, and did not break until it 

'’°EeCSnVrofrh?f«^ 

1 *+11 • . lt)0 lbs. 

Petersburg liemp broke with . • , 100 ,, 

Jubbulpur bemp, from Mr. William , . ^ 

Wuckoomar ail over India, 100 „ 

Mutlar or yercum fibre, common au os ^ 

China grass, Boehmeria luvea, . * ^20 

Rlieeafbre, the same from ^ ■ 3 

rheea Boehmeria species, from Assam, 

“ ir.. L tin breakage at) . 


IllCta-nia of the 1 S K^nVh1Z(no“«« ^ L n 

from which the famed Sstoe Dr Royle gives the following tested stieng 

intder to allow it Waekoo fibre, smal 


86 lbs. 
170 „ 
190 „ 
230 „ 
510 „ 
505 „ 
525 „ 
530 „ 
860 „ 


essential to quick growui, ^ - 

some protection from stoms, m order to allow it 
to ?X to the height of eight feet, from which a 
toe Uy L separated. Hence it is most 
common and su^eds best in the 
the foot of the hills. It is grown f^^om the 
«»narated roots, and may be cut down scTcral 
m that four or five crops may 
Easily be obtained during the year, and tlie aggre- 
Tte produce of an acre of ground be about 
twelve maunds. The different crops 
stogth and fineness, the earlier being the 
fitron^r and the latter finer. 1 he culture is 
perfectly understood, and it is susceptible of easy 

and raoid extension. The expense seems to oe j ip^eive 4 hread , 

wrote that it was one of the strongest 1 ■. i^i — 

Tn 1811. Dr. Buchanan sent three | 


Wuckoo fibre, small cord, broke at . 

KSsaSfetfs'"-'. 

Kbeea fibre cord, one thread laigti, 

Pound line of wild rbeea, . ■ ‘ 

ISread cord of Petersburg hemp, . 

'^six-thread ratline of rbeea, taried, - 

li 

OBe-inch rope of rbeea, tarred, 1900 

iss 

Two-incb cord of ^^’red . • 2800 

qwo^ nSiSe iuMa. 

mind., 924 
1800 
1850 


h;a met witli. In 1811, Dr. 
b&ksof the fibres to Messis. Sharp f “ark Lane, 
who reported that a thread spun of this fibre bore 
252 poiTnds, whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Kus.sian hemp of the T1 « 

Maiesty’s dt^ckyard, w'as only 84 pounds, liie 
Boeiety of Arts, in the year 1814, awarded a 
medal to Captain J. Cotton of the East India 
Company’s service, for the introduction of this 
fibre, and medals and honourable mentions were 
awarded to several exhibitors from India and 
Java, at the Exhibition of 1851, for specimens of 
sailcloth, ropes, cables, finer kinds of cloth, and 
tablecloths ; and it is used by the natives of the 
countries which have been mentioned Tor making 
nets and fishing lines f also stout cloth and some 

of finer fabric. t> 

A plant, known to the people as Ban Rheea, or 
wild rheea, is very common in all parts oi the 
Assam province in most of the forests. By proper 
management any quantity of young shoots can be 
obtained, and as the divided roots afford numerous 
shoots, and the plant can be propagated by slips 
as well as by seed, its cultivation for its fibre 
might be carried on with facility. It is cultivated 
largely by the hill tribes on the north-west of 
Yun-nan, and by the Singpho and Dhounnea of the 
north-east frontier to a small extent only for a 
coe^rse cloth, but chiefly for nets. It is the 
Leepeeah of Repal. Thompson & Co.,i rope- 


S.^^^‘ss!niL«rss,is 

WC| vma^ejjeral rule, every day’s steeping of a 
fibre takes from its strength, and imparts more 
f)v less colour. Therefore, with plants having 
L^and woody fibres, the fibre can bo purest 
extracted by beating them, at first, well with a 
wooden mallet, in order to loosen and allow the 
removal of the bark from the stalk, as it is gene- 
rally on the inner surface of the bark t^^t the 
fibres suitable for cordage usually occur, ^^ten 
the hark has been brought into a pulpy state, it 
should he well washed in clean water, to remove 
as much of the sap as possible, as tbm is the|art 
in which the putrefactive process first Ueains. 
The leaves, stalks, or barks of plants should be 
SwE full vlgo-or and in their br^ht™ 
colour ; when old, dried, or decayed, they yield 
coarse and stiff fibre. Only so much should be 
cut at a time as can be cloned within two days, 
and the plants when cut should not be exposed to 
the sun, as the sap dnes up, and the process of 
cleaning them is made more tedious. The 
the sapT pulp, and impurities can be removed from 
the fibre, the, cleaner and stronger will it be. If 



a plant be well crushed or beaten soon after it is | green parts of a plant contain fibres in full vigour ; 
cut, it may be immersed in water for a night, ! and 3d, that red or brown parts indicate that the 

... : j. .e ^ I r*. i. zj. i • j.- T^, 


and a good deal of the injurious part of the sap 
will be removed. These remarks are particularly 
applicable to the coir fibre. With the agave, 
yucca, fourcroya, and sanseviera, beat or crush the 


fibre is past its prime and beginning to decay. In 
the latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, harsb, and 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed to the 
air or steeped in water, the same succession of 


pulp with a mallet or crushing cylinder, or a colours may be observed while they are drying 


brake, and scrape away the pulp and wash the 
fibres. In cleaning the fibres of pulpy plants, 


or passing into decomposition, and these form a 
criterion by which the value of the fibre may be 


the plants should first be bruised or crushed, and detected. 

the juice which exudes may be kept to be con- The above remarks are applicable to the clean- 
verted into a coarse kind of vinegar required in ing of nearly all plants. Some special observa- 
another process. For this part of the process the tions regarding particular classes may be given, 
common sugar mill of India, with two perpendi^ The Palms — Cocoanut Coir. — The coir fibre 
cular rollers and a channel to convey the juice from the husk of the ripe cocoanut is greatly 
into some convenient vessel, answers well, and improved in quality and appearance by beating, 
the cost does not exceed ten rupees. Where this washing, and soaking. The old method of steeping 
small sum cannot be afforded, and labour is in salt water for eighteen months or two years is 
abundant, the plant may be well beaten with quite unnecessary, and produces a harsher and 
wooden mallets on planks, until all the pulp is dirtier coir. The tannin which this substance 
loosened. When it has assumed a pulpy con- contains prevents the fibre from rotting ; but 
sistence, the plant should be seized at both ends most of the coir of commerce is a dusty, harsh 
and well twisted on itself in various directions to produce, while clean, and samples are suited to a 
squeeze out the sap. It should then be well superior class of manufactures, as fine mats and 
washed in plenty of water, untwisted, and scraped furniture brushes. Palm leaves are employed for 
on a board, in small handfuls at a time, with a thatching and making fans ; they do not undergo 


blunt straight knife, or a long piece of hoop iron 
fastened into a wooden handle. When all im- 
purities are thus removed, the fibres may be 
soaked for an hour or two in clean water, and then 
hung up in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of much importance, as exposure to the 
sun at first is apt to discolour them. By this 
simple process, fibres of great length, of a silky 
appearance, and of a good colour, can readily be 
prepared. The scrapings should be well washed, 


any preparation. Leaf-stalks of the palms are 
harsh, stiff, and brittle, but if beaten and washed 
they become softer and whiter ; if carefully split 
and drawn like wire through perforated steel plates, 
a neat, clean, and durable basket-work might 
be made from them. 

Leaves of the Screw Pine make good matting. 
Some neat kinds of basket-work have been made 
from this substance ; it has also been tried for 
paper, and yields it of good quality, light and 


and set aside in the shade to dry as tow for strong. Experiments are required to separate the 


packing, or as a material for making paper. This 
process is applicable to all fieshy or pulpy plants, 
such as those known as aloe plants, the agave 
and yucca, sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
been obtained in England for fibres cleaned in 
this manner, double those offered for fibres sent at 
the same time, but which had been cleaned by the 
ordinary rotting process. 

In order to save labour, the usual practice has 
been to steep the plants till the sap and vegetable 
juices are thoroughly decomposed, as the fibre can 
then in most instances be easily beaten or washed 
out; but this method, though applicable to a certain 


green parts of the pulp from the white short fibre. 

Rushes^ Grasses^ and Sedges. — It is uncertain 
whether differences depend upon the treatment 
of the grass and the modes of splitting it, or on 
the different qualities of the plants employed. 
The Palghat and Cochin mats have long been 
considered the finest in the south of India. 

Liliaceous Plants include the different varieties 
of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcroya, and sanseviera. 
They are ail hardy, require but little care for their 
cultivation, are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
yield good white fibres of considerable length. 
There are large exports of aloe fibre from the 


extent in cold climates, where decomposition western coast, and the cultivation of these plants 
takes place slowly, is found in India to be very might easily be extended in India (see Beport in 
injurious to the fibre, and to be almost inapplicable Records of Military Board on Aloe Ropes supplied 
in warm climates, where fermentation often passes to the Arsenal from the years 1797 till 1805). 
into putrefaction within three days, and the de- The aloe fibre contains a thick, viscid, milky juice, 
composed sap acquires acid and other properties, which can only be removed by hard, beating or 
which not only deprive the fibres of their strength, crushing. ^ It is probable that this juice gives the 
but discolour them in such a way as to render aloe fibre its tendency to rot when much exposed 
them quite unfit for manufacturing purposes, to moisture.. 

Most vegetable substances contain, besides the Corchorus capsularis, C. oHtorius, and 

fibrous tissue, sap, cellular tissue, and a little Hibiscus cannabinus, are all three indifferently 
colouring matter. The sap consists usually of grown and sold as jute. The whole of the recorded 
water, gum, fecula, and alkali, with , occasionally evidence of Bengal jute growers, brokers, and 
tannin. When plants are dead or dried up, they merchants may be summed up in the following 
pass into a red or brown, usually streaked with sentences:- — Jute cultivation is easier and more 
deep yellow and grey. It is often possible to profitable than rice. The Bogi, Gorchorus cap- 


detect a regular succession of colours in the sularis, is generally preferred to the Desi, Cor- 

«« « yM : . •« > t* T,. A. ^ X ... XL. ^ f w a yaw'll m 


different parts of the same plant, and a few very 
useful lessons may be drawn from them,^ — 1st, 
That the pale yellow or greenish parts of a plant 
contain fresh, tender fibres; 2d, that the deep 


chorus olitorius, and to the Mesta, Hibiscus 
cannabinus. The latter is, however, pronounced 
to be of good gloss and colour, though coarse, 
but to be exported as true jute. The fibre from 
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1 ton ilivs- thebarkaiiilotherforeisnwiatter o,reremoved 

tiio pl.'mts cut just vvheu iu flower is j by repeated washing, and the fibres are placed xn the 

andMTOratesquicklyfromthebark. Itisheavier, I J A.,-„ 

coarser and di^oloured, and r^mrra more 8teei»- 

iiiB when they are left standing till the seed is 
mg wneu xncy ,t „ wWnh the stalks 


ftmned Tiie clearer the water m which the stalks 

!ire steeped, the finer the fibre. It is weakened, 
md the wonr spoiled, if immersion is moomplete, 
fr if ta to to’3 feet of water is ^1; ^ 

ever-steepm^ is permitted, or if it is cinea m 
damp, dlidf weather. 

woody BtaLmant writer rots the bark soonest, 
iXat the expense of the fibre; rimiimg water 
does not rot it .luickl;^ enough ; and 
in any running stream is best of all ^ - 

thrive best in good medium loam, f ^ 

necessary ; if the land is properly manured, it can 
be cropped with it year after year. _ ^ ^ ^ _ 

difficulties met with m cleaning the 
rheea fibre induced the British Indimi Gorerament 
to offer a reward fora suiteblo mwhme; Urd 
Mayo’s efforts in this direction did not meet with 
the success that was antiripated, for of the 3- 
machines tendered in August 
Mr. Greig of Edinburgh, was submitted for tmi, 
and tho4b found to he unequal to the 
task, the Government aw^ed a £ f IfO * 


^^Fibrffi S a long silky character, fit for making ropes, 
are obtained from iheAbutilon polyawirum, aud a fibre 
is also yielded by the4. tomentomm. Theie are several 

“jemnlTeVfcaiw, or blue and green leaved aloe grows 
■wild aiid vields a long, ■white, and strong fibre, ofwhich 

mo eShe inade.°’lt is v’arionsly known ^ Talaiti 

S jSf ale, Eakas pattah, and Eakshasi matalu, and 
IS used for ordinary purposes by ™ere^ stnppino 
leaves for immediate use, or sostog them for a tarn 
fill tkev are sufficiently soft for maceration, inis 
mdmiril method rots and stains the fibre, and lessens 
m - tat hv pressing the fresh-out leaves unto 
strong rollers, and separating and *7^®® *be 

?n tendon Wet. Th| propagation is extremely 

hemp, and ff id with mSar and 

"SrS;." ftSn? ... >» 




A in(> IndieM Jx. iibcwiitita, ■i*-* ^ 

isrr‘'- *“! : 


expense he had incurred, and m comideration ct 
some points of excellence in the design. Its 
costliness, the establishment needed to super- 
intend its working, and the iwwer reqmred to 

drive it, wore r>rohibitiv{?. The cost of clearmg a 
ton of fibre by Mr. Greig’s machine was put 

down at Ife. lSB-2. -n 1 .1 

Dr. J. T.eon Loubeinnn, of the Ecole de Thar 


vulgaris, andtUe American .:ut c, 1 

vkxlH fibres uf irreat value. In the year IbW, tne 'govern 
merit of India largely recommended their extended 

""""Thraomuti palm, Arenga saccharifera of very 
extensive culture in the Indian ixslands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at the roots of its fronds, much resem- 
blin'^ black horse-hair, of finer texture and ^eater 
LreSgth than the husk of the 
stance known to Eastern seamen as black 
much ised fS cables and runnmg rigging, and invites 


s raucii u»»u w 

macie V'to:Trtog-in ip3, mentions j ll"ad"^ China; 

machine which, if worked by two horses, could turn ; tj,g consumption for all purposes of 370 

out 600 to 900 kilogrammes of fibre m a day ; and i jnuoh-reading and much-printmg der the 

if worked by hand, in ten workmg hours could ; that imported for engrarags into Britain, under the 
eJn 20 to 2^9 kilo^atnmes of fibre ! «.ame of India paper-is thus d_enved. , . 


^W»io8oAu!. Several species .of ‘b“, 8““/ 
Malva^esft yield fibres. The reticulated fibre of A. Jicul- 
ntushjmnQ into paper, and used in the manufacture or 

miilmtiis furnishes an excellent fibre 
for the papermakery, and it is exported to a small 
extent as a rojiemakiiig material. It has a fine gloss, 
whicli it retains even wlieii biwn and rotten ; a bundle 
was found by Dr. Roxburgh to bear a weight of from 

7V to 95 lbs. , 1 -XT 

Tlio fibre of the Aldmoschus moschatus broke with a 

weight of 107 lbs. , x x 

An excellent white fibre from the Ahelmoschits tetra- 
phyllus was exhibited by Sir. Jaifrey at the Madras 
iSxhibition of 1857. 

Aklmoschvs strictus abounds in long, glossy, white, 
fine, and strong fibres. 

The fibres of the Abmm augustaviy another or the 
Malvaceie, are of great beauty, strength, toughness, 
and fineness ; and as it grows all over the East, and as 
far as the Philippines, and so rapidly as to yield two^ 
three, and even four cuttings annually, all fit for peel- 
ing, it is deserving of more than common attention. 
The bark is steeped in water for a week or more, 
according to the heat of the weather, and requires no 
further cleaning. The fibre is said to be three times 
greater and one-tenth stronger than that of sunn. A 
cord of the abroma bore a weight of 74 lbs., while 
that of sunn only 68 lbs. The fibres do not become 
weakened by exposure to wet, and the plant can be 
cultivated as an annual. 

Ahutilon Indicum, another malvaceous plant, yields 
a raider strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. 


name o? India paper — is thus derived. ^ 

‘The paper mulheriT,. th^J 

xvliiclifumlslied tec ancient clothing of the South bea 
IslLdors, and from which the Javanese manufacture a 
cheap paper, of toughness and durability approaching 

*“Sis“ihe*kteforfeMar tissue, consisting of tough 
elongated vessels, which can often be separated and 
converted into fihUs material, useful for cordage and 
matting. That best known to Europe is a product of 
Eussia, and obtained from the lime or linden tree, 
the Tilia Eiiropea, and converted into mats and shoos. 
A large and interesting class of fibrous substances, which 
have hitherto attracted but little attention in B.D. 
Asia, is the barks of trees, many of which yield a strong 
and ready substitute for rope, and, from the quantity of 
tannin which some of them contain, they resist mois- 
ture, and retain their strength for a long time. With 
a little care, and the employment of simple machinery, 
excellent ropes, mats, and baskets might be prepared 
from some of these substances, and they would pro- 
bably find a ready sale for agricultural and commercial 
purposes. The Indian substitutes for bast, while they 
rank among the easiest grown and most extensively 
distributed of all its forest trees, usually suiter 
more from the axe of the woodman and the names 
lighted by the cultivator of the jungle,^ e"^., jhan 
almost any other class of trees. In places m Southern 
India where they were once abundant, trees are now 
rare. In forests under the "Western Ghats, far to the 
southward, they are stiU to he found in considerable 
numbers, but in such places the population is too 
scattered and migratory to take up the manmacture 
steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided they get 
a supply for making nets to catch the elk, or fetters for 


a raider strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. > a supply for making nets to catch the eix, 

The plants axe gathered and freed of their leaves and i the tame elephant, they generally seek no mr. 
twigs, and dried for two days in the sun. They are I the latter purpose they frequently use the bark ot some 
then tied in bundles, and placed under ior about 1 of the Sterculia trees. 
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Bauhinia diphylla^ called Autiiec nar, Yepy, and Apa, 
lias a strong, coarse brown bark, of wMcli tie natives 
make temporary ropes for securing tliatcli, matting, or 
fences. The barks of several other Bauhinias are used 
for the same purposes. Ara nar is the bark of the 
Bauhinia parvifolia, of which matches for native guns 
are made. This class also includes the barks of the 
banian, Ficus Indica, or Ala nar; of the x>ipal, Ficus 
religiosa, oz- Arasa nar ; of the Ficus racemosa, Atti nar ; 
of the Ficus oiipositifolia, Bodda nar ; Ficus, (?) 
Ouliethy nar ; of the bark of the Ficus tomentosa, also 
the barks of several species of acacia, as the babul 
(Acacia Arabica), or Kai-oovalum nar ; the white acacia, 
or Oday nar (Acacia leucophlsea) ; V elvaila nar, Wrightia 
T tpctoria ; and a number of other plants not yet iden- 
tified. 

The trailing roots, twigs, tendrils, and di’ops of a 
number of plants are used for the same ijurimses. 

The basts of the trans-Gangetic countries are very 
numerous. The Theng-ban-sha, the Pa-tha-yon-sha, 
the Sha-phyoo, the Ngan-tsoimg-sha, Sha-nee, and 
Ee-gy w-ot-sha, are the better known basts of Arakan ; 
and there the Eee-gyw-ot-sha strips to 5 to 6 feet in 
length, composed of several layers, of which one side 
is smooth and compact, and the layers on the other 
side thin but cancellar, all having a considerable degree 
of toughness. 

The basts of Akyab and Bmina are Heng-kyo-sha, 
Dam-sha, Tha-not-sha, Wa-pree-loo-sha, and Sha-goiing, 
all used in preparing cordage for boats, nets, etc. ; whole- 
sale market price, 2 rupees 8 annas per maund, and all 
are of the inner bark of laz'ge ti’ees. 

! The Sha-nee, _ Sha-phru, and Theng-ban-sha of Akyab 

are most plentiful, and are used in preparing cordage 
for boats, nets, etc., and their wholesale market price 
is 1 rupee 12 annas per maund* 

The Guaiid-young-sha of Akyab is used for cables and 
strong nets, the wholesale price being 3 rupees 4 annas 
per maund ; and ail these fibres are much used by the 
inhabitants of that province. 

Three basts, extensively used in Burma for making 
^ ropes, are called That-poot-net-sha, Sha-laib-way, and 
Sha-nee. These three basts appear to be the inner barks 
of various species of Sterculia and allied plants, which 
abound in the districts. They are strong and enduring 
in their nature, and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results. 

The Cacha codie, Tam., are the stems of a creeper used 
for tying bundles and other purposes instead of twine. 

The Alandfong rushes of Province Wellesley grow 
spontaneously in the rice fields after the crop has been 
gathered, overspreading them like a second crop. Their 
I fibre is strong, and is locally used in the manufacture 

i of rice and sugar bags, mats, etc. ; experiment may 

prove it to be adapted for the manufacture of paper. 

The Mang-himug (Pandanus, 5i>.) is used for matting 
in Province Wellesley. 

The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuca viridiflora, 
Malacca. 

The Talec trap (Artocarpus, s?j.) is used at Hassang 
for fishing-nets. 

The Talee taras is of Singapore, 'and there is a bark 
used as twine in Siam. 

The Baric-cloth of Keda, in the Malay Peninsula, is 
manufactured by the Semang, an eastern Negro tribe ; 
and that of the Celebes (Kaih) is made from the bark 
of the paper mulberry. Mr. Jaffrey, at the Madras 
I Exhibition of 1857, exhibited a very powerful new bast 
from the Eriodendron anfractiiosum. 

A hast or nar from the Acacia rohusta, so common on 
the Neilghcrries, has been used for all purposes to which 
Russian bast is ai)plied in gardens in Europe. The 
material is strong, tough, and durable, also pliable 
when wetted. This bast could be procured cheaply 
and in large quantities, as when the trees are cut 
down the roots throw up numerous young shoots to 
the height of from 6 to 12 feet in one year. The bark 
of this tree is also a powerful tan. 

The beautiful fabric, CMna grass-cloth, is made in the 
Canton Province, and largely exported to Europe and 
America. The plant which is supposed to produce this, 
the Boehnieria nivea, is abundantly grown in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-si. Fabrics of various degrees of fineness 
4- are made from this fibre, but none so fine as that made 

i about Canton ; it is also spun into thread for sewing 
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purposes, and is found to he very strong and durable. 
Thei’e are two very distinct varieties of this plant 
common in Ohe-kiang,-— one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has larger leaves than 
the other ; on the upper side they are of a lighter green, 
and on the under they are much more downy. The 
stems also are lighter in colour, and the whole plant 
has a silky feel about it which the wild one wants. 
The wild variety grows plentifully on sloping banks, 
on city walls, and other old and ruinous buildings. It is 
not prized by the natives, who say its fibre is not so 
fine, and more broken and confused in its structure, 
than the other kind. The cultivated kind yields three 
crops a year. 

The preparation of the fibre is tedious, and is what 
causes the difficulty of sending it at a cheaper rate 
into market. Dr. BlacGowan of Ningpo states tliat in 
China the last cutting is made in September, and from 
it the finest cloth is made, the first being inferior, coarse 
and hard. On being cut, the leaves are carefully taken 
off on the sj)ot; the stalks takezz to the house and 
soaked in water for an houx-. In cold weather the water 
should be tepid. After this the plant is broken in the 
middle, by which the fibrous portion is loosened and 
raised from the stalk. Into the interstice thus made the 
operator thrusts the finger nails, and separates the fibre 
from the centre to one extremity and then to the other. 
The stripping process is very easy. The next process is 
scraping the hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is first 
soaked in water. The strips of hemp are drawn over 
the blade of a small knife or scraper from within out- 
wards, and, being jxressed upon by the thumb, the 
I fibrous portion of one surface, and the mucilaginous 
part of the other, are thus taken off. The hemp is then 
wiped dry, and the whitest selected for fine cloth. It 
it afterwards bleached. 

The directions for peeling the Chu-ma or Tchou-ma, 
in China, as translated from the Chinese, are given as 
follows: — ‘When the stems are all got in, they are 
split longitudinally with knives of iron or of bamboo. 
The bark is first removed, then the lower layer (which 
is white, and covered with a shrivelled pellicle, which 
comes off by itself) is scraped off with a knife. The 
interior fibres are then seen; they are to he removed 
and softened in boiling water. If the Tchou-ma be 
peeled in winter, the stems must be previously steeped 
in tepid water, in order that they may be the more 
easily split. The first layer of Tchou-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common materials ; 
the second is a little more supple and fine ; the third, 
which is the best, is used for making extremely fine light 
articles.’ Major Hannay writes ; — ‘ When the stalks 
have become brown for about 6 inches above the roots, 
the toj) is seized with the left hand, and the leaves are 
stripped off by passing the right hand to the ground, 
over which the stalk is cut. The otiter hark has first to 
be scraped off withablunt-edged knife, when the exposed 
fibre, slill attached to the woody part of the stalk, is 
placed in the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 
after being exposed to the dew for several hours, the 
fibre is drawn off. This is done by breaking the woody 
stalk right through towards the thicker end, and then 
separating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off slowly 
towards the small end, and repeating the process as 
often as necessary, though, much of the fibre remains, 
and may'be taken off at a second breaking.’ (The fibres 
now require to be carefully washed.— ‘The 
hanks of fibre are then separately twisted at the upper 
end, and tied up in bundles. When the threads are 
required for spinning, they are prepared by drawixig 
the single hanks several times with a blunt-edged slip 
of bamboo held in the right hand, when they are easily 
opened out to the required fineness with the fingers 
and thumb nails. This is certainly a rude and tedious 
process.’ 

Fibres of Sida tilisefolia and DoHclios bulbosus furnish 
cloth of coarser sorts than China grass. 

GalUcarpa cana yields the arooshafibx*e of Chittagong. 
Mr, Sconce had some of the fibres of this plant pre- 
pared, first by cutting the stems, which grew 3 or 4 
feet high, and then steeping. The inner bark was then 
easily stripped off. This was afterwards heckled, and 
a portion of the fibre spun into thread, but it does not 
appear of much, value in a country where so maxiy 
others abound. Captain Thompson reported that a 
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1 1 ffnm I available spot within the influence of the sea-breeze 

line n.u,Ic tte jbrc was being devoted to the e 


Tame ilL^viUsusSi 4heVf 

k much too weak for either sailcloth or cordage. 

It, however, imssesses a|l 

tavceedinc: strength of the cord made from fheir fibres. 

* I)r. wfght gays of the fibres he tried, that the yercum 
nlant 0 eigaxitea, yields by far the strongest fibre ; it 
k a most Common plant, and rnay 
article of export, if a less costly mode of 
without iniuri ng its quality, can be found. One variety 
has cream-coloured, and the other rosy purple flowers, 
both, however, yielding indifferently the . 

fibre. It is called popularly the gigantic swallow-wort , 


avaiiaoie spob wiwuu ---- 

was being devoted to the growth of tlie cocoanut. 
Along the western coast of the Madras Proviimes, the 
wavy downs near the sea-borders, which had hitherto 
iiroduced only a stunted and worthless crop of grass, 
were everywhere levelled, broken up, and manured, so 
as to form the beds of future plantations. 

Crotalaria juncea is a plant of the order_Fabacea 3 . 
It is extensively cultivated in many parts of India^ and 
to the cast of India, for the sake of its fibres. J^These 
form one of the hemps of commerce, sometimes as Madras 
hemp, also Indian hemp, also sunn hemp; amongst the 
Tamil people as Wuckoo nar or Janapa nox, in leiugu as 
Shanamoo. It is cultivated in Bajamundry as a second 
crop on wet lands with profit to the ryot, and is planted 
in November and plucked in March. It is of 
ance in the great agricultural districts to the east of the 
acKlavery, it Malabar, Ganara, Darwar, Mysore^ 
the great grain countries to the south, 

There is a common belief that a cow in calf, 
a rope of sunn, will miscarry. In < 3 -perat at as often 
sown for a green manure, being ploughed mto the land 
inst after the flower has appeared. Also in the coliec- 
Irate of Broach, ij zomewbat extejiv^^ 


E m;aS po?uMy thegigautxcewdlow-wort ; tora e ot ~ \Vn"rcdse7 of ra^nez, wMch 
Madkr, Ak, or AkU, m Hindustani; ^rcum oi | on those broto 

Yeriku.in/ramil; | ie Myl>oo river. In cleared patches of the different 

forests which skirt and he at the foot of the Uhats, it 
is regularly cultivated as a rotation crop. 


224 lbs. 
290 „ 
3X6 „ 
340 „ 
362 „ 
407 „ 
552 


Vf>riku in lamii ; ana : , . 

fibre, which is strong, white, and fine, resembles Bel^m^ 

lax, and if skilfully prepared, is g 

calculated for prime warp yarns, and capable 
span into ttie finest thread, and to^ bo worth per 

ten !« such purposes. The foHowmg » the f 

expriments of the strength of fibres, showing thtir 
hres^mg weights :~~ 

“Sley mungee {Hibiscus cpnabinus), 

Marool (kinseviera Zeylanica), 

Cotton (Oossypium herbnceip), . 

Ctttthalay nar (Agave Amencana), . 

Jimaim (Crotalaria juncea), feunn, Hindi, 

■* Yercum (Calotropis gigantea), . • « 

It finds a habitat, spontaneously, where nothing else 
will grow, indifferent alike to drought or hungry soil 
the seeds being wafted about in their silk cotton 
envelope, which, by the way, has been spun into fine 
cloth/ The fibre is usetl locally for string, cordage, 
tiger traps, ordinary nets, and durable fishing lines, and 
for all wrposcs where strength and endiu-ance are 
rwuired. The plant is used more for medicinal pur- 
mm. imd for the manurkl proi>erties of its leaves when 
tiottiheA Into paddy lands, than for its excellent fibre, 
ft III Mtemnlal ahmh. The seeds m its large green pod 
*tf enWtepd in a silky white fibre, ^ich has been 
mlx^ with silk and cotton in fabrics. The charcoal of 
its roots is prized in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Its leaves, buds, bark, and milky juice are employed m 
native medicine, for their emetic, diaphoretic, and pur- 
' gative properties ; and the inspissated Juice resenifoles 
caoutchouc, but is a conductor of electricity. It yields 
an ardent spirit. It is the Bar spirit of the ITestern 
Ghats of India, and, according to Barth, the Giya of tho 

Cotton is largely grown in India, is almost the sole 
fibrous product fabricated into cloths for ordinary cloth- 
ing, much of it being exported raw to Europe and 
America, to be returned in the form of twist and yarn, 
piece-goods, etc. About half of it is sent to Great 
Britain, the bulk of the other lialf going to France, 
Austria, and Italy. 

1874- 75, . . 5,600,086 cwt, Bs. 15,25,73,416 

1875- 70, . . 5,009,788 „ 13,27,80,635 

1876- 77, . . 4,557,015 ,, 11 , 74, 61, 80 b 

1877- 78, . . 3,459,077 „ 9,38,35,340 

1878- 79, . . 2,966,060 „ 

1879- 80, . . 3,949,701 „ 11,14,91,/ 78 

It is largely grown in. the tracts 1500 to 3000 feet 

above the sea. The E. 1. Company made great efforts 
to improve the staple, and to introduce new varieties, 
and the produce of Bharwar, Hingunghat, Nagpur, 
Berar, and Bandesh. Cotton ropes and cotton canvas 
are largely made from it. 

Coir is the commercial name for the fibre of the 
cocoanut, Cocos nucifera. It is very extensively used 
throughout the south of Asia. Towards the middle 
of the 19th century, in Malabar and Ceylon, every 


regulariy cumvarea iwi , ,, 

Tim plant is pulled up by the roots, and, after the 
seeds a?e beaten out, the stems are immersed in running 
water for four or five days, and the fibres are then 
separated by the fingers. They are f 
into cordage, ropes, canvas, gunny bags, paper, and 
into eSlInt twine for nets. The fibres are much 
stronger if left in salt water ; and if carefully prepared 
yield^foss and hemp of excellent quality, 
cleanest condition always sells m Bntam at £45 ^oj£o0 
the ton for twine or common purposes. ^ 
with the patent liquid, they compare with the best nax, 
and sell at £80 the ton. In India its price ranges from 
Bs 30 to 140 the ton. Another species or variety, 
0. termifolia, the Jubbulpur hemp, yields a strong 
fibre equal to Bussian or I^olish hemp. ^ 

Flax.— Limim usitatissiraum is grown m every part 
of India, sometimes extensively, but almost exclusively 
for its seeds. It is often sown as an edging crop to 
wheat and other grain, because it is not eaten by cattle 
in the gi-een state. The reason given for its being sown 
in both long and cross drills, is that the plant, being 
weakly, requires close sowing to guard it against tiie 
action of the weather. j 

In Yizagapatam it is cultivated chiefly as an oil-seed, 
which is also the case to some extent in Cuddapah, 
where, as well as in the Godavery district, it is used for 
feeding cattle. In Yizagapatam, however, the use of its 
fibre in the manufacture of fabrics is not unknown, as 
the collector states that the Gudabah females (a hiU 
tribe} are clothed ivith a coarse linen of their own 
making. Beyond Galikondah there are plains 3000 
feet above tbe sea, very similar to the Mysore country, 
where it could be grown to any extent. 

In Bellary, South Arcot, and Timievelly, gunnies are 
manufactured from its fibres. , 

111 Tanjore it is prized for the excellent manure winch 
its leaves and roots supply. 

In South Canara its fibres are used for making fishing 
nets and lines, and probably the same use is made of it 
in the adjoining district of North Canara. 

Flax grown on the Neilgherries was forwarded 
to England, where it was valued at £28 per ton, or 
nearly equal to the best Bussian flax. But the profit 
derived from it is only 4 rupees per acre, which is less 
than that obtained by the cultivation of other products. 

The most promising substitutes for flax appear to be 
the pine-apple, yercum, palay, ootrum, and kooringa. 
Several of these grow abundantly in Southern India. 

Tlxe imports of flax into Britain range near to 100,000 
tons, valued about £40 the ton, from Bussia, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. 


or several plants, — to rneea note or tne jooeninorra luven, 
to that of the true hemp, Cannabis sativa, to the fibres of 
a species of Crotalaria, C. tenuifolia being known as 
Jubbulpur hemp ; Madras hemp is the sunn fibre of 
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Crotalaria juncea; brown and other hemps are species i 
of Hibiscus ; Manilla hemp is from the Musa textilis. 

In China there are three plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth, known under this name, viz. the 
Cannabis sativa, or hemi), at Canton, the Bbehmeria 
(Urtica) nivea, a species of nettle grown about Suclian, 
and the Sida tilisefolia near Tien-tsin-fu CWilUarnsV 
Middle Kingdom, p. 106). The nettle hemp is culti- 
vated in the provinces north of the Mailing, but the 
plant also grows in Foh-kien. The grass-cloth made 
from it is not so much used for common dresses as 
cotton and sEk. This has been noticed under the word 
Boehmeria. « ' , , 

In Cultivating sunn, hemp, or flax, the seeds should 
be sown thickly together, in order that they may shoot 
iiX> into long wand-like plants, which will yield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched than if sown 
wide and freely exposed. ^ ^ , 

Himalayan districts of Kamaon, Garh- 
wal, and Kote Kangra abound in true hemp of the finest 
quality, cultivated both on account of its fibre and for 
the different preparations of bhang. The fibre is sold 
among themselves for 2 rupees for 82 lbs., or about 
5s. a cwt. Hemp sent by D. F. Macleod, Esq., as 
the produce of Kote Kangra, was highly approved 
of in England. The culture seems to be very well 
understood in many parts of the hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin the plants 
to within 3 or 5 inches, and cut the male plant, 
phoolbhanga, which flowers but lias no seed, a montli 
or six weeks before the female plant, goolanga or ghool- 
bhanga, wliicli has seed, the latter being cut about tlie 
end of September. Kote Kangra bemp is strong. It is 
at the same time liked for its colour and texture, and 
would be certain to be employed for all tlie purposes 
^ -u if it could be 


for which the best hemp *is required, if 
procured. It is grown throughout Southern Asia, to 
obtain its intoxicating resin or charras, and its leaves 
for bhang. In several places the Musalman ijopiuar 
tion are just as great consumers of the intoxicating 
hemp product as the Hindus. In Sind the extent to 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. In China, 
a gigantic species of hemp (Cannabis), growing from 
10 to 15 feet in height, is also a staide summer^ crop. 
This is chiefly used in making ropes and string of 
various sizes, such articles being in demand for tracking 
the boats up rivers and in the canals of the country. 

ffiUscus camiahinus, or Dekhani hemp, is grown 
during the rainy season for local requirements, as much 
for its edible leaves as for its fibre. It is an annual of 
from 3 to 3^ months’ duration, at the end of which 
time it is fit to be plucked up for the steei>ing process, 
necessary for the extraction of the fibre. It is of good 
colour, from 7 t<f9 feet long, fine to the touch, and with 
a silky gloss. The best selected fibre would, for rope and 
cordage, equal in appearance that made from Manilla 
hemp, so much in request for yachting purposes ; the 
second and third kinds would come in for coarser descrip- 
tions of the above manufactures; while the refuse, includ- 
ing cuttings, rejections, and the root-ends, would find n 
ready market among the papermakers. The fibre ^is 
known in Bengal as Mesta pat or Kosbta, and *W alaiti 
sunn ; is considered equal to sunn bemp ; is exported in 
small quantities, and mamxfactured into coarse sacking 
or gunny, and into ropes, twine, and nets ; and latterly, 
in Mysore, into a superior, closely woven matting, 
which looks and wears well. Generally the crop is 
grown only as a secondary consideration in drills among 
the ragi in Mysore, and similarly among the jowari in 
the Northern Circars, though in and about Eajamundry 
it is said to he in some instances cultivated as a special 
crop by itself. . 

The plants are ordinarily cut after the formation of 
the seed, and left to dry in the sun for a day or two, 
when they are steeped in stagnant water, till the hark 
is sufficiently rotted to allow of the easy extraction of 
the fibre, which is sun-dried for use or export. The 
ordinary x)rocess is to beat the softened bark on a 
stone, by which unequal pounding much of it adheres 
to the fibre, which is further discoloured by careless 
sun-drying. Long steeping in stagnant water is another 
blot in its preiiaration. It should be cut just as it 
is in flower, and left in swathes or bundles for from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to dry partially in the 
sun, when they should be steeped in running water 


just sufficiently long to admit of tlie ready separation 
of the fibre, which should be thoroughly washed and 
dried under shade, as exposure to the sun’s rays causes 
it to deteriorate in colour, touch, and strongtli, and 
London brokers judge mueb by sight and touch. The 
time that the bundles should remain immersed has ^ to 
be regulated by those skilled in the matter, with 
great judgment and frequent inspections, for if the 
process of fermentation is carried even a little too far, 
the fibre is spoiled. 

Under the name of Poondi, it is cultivated exten- 
sively at Nuddea, Hoogly, Farridpur, Bakarganj, and 
elsewhere, as a variety of jute, and is called bastard 
jute, but is as fit for papermaking as true jute. It is 
sold as and along with jute, and is employed in Bengal 
for all the purposes of jute. Paper is largely made 
from it at Dacca, Mymensing, Dinajpur, and Noak- 
hally, where it is prepared by being boiled with lime. 

Hibiscus sahdarijfa yields a similax’ fibre, also called 
mestapat or pulachi. The Koselle is grown at Puri 
and Bhagulpur, and the Bendikai largely at Hoogly, 
and 24 Parganas, Nuddea, Murshidahad, Koch-Bahar, 
and Puri, and less so in many other districts, the 
fibre being exported as jute. In Travancore the Hibiscus 
tiliaceus is cultivated, but it is not an annual,^ and 
therefore yields a less remunerative crop. The Hibiscus 
iflants will continue to be chiefly confined to the agri 
cultural population of its native places. H. furcatus of 
the Ghats and Bengal yields abundance of strong white 
flaxy fibres, but, being very prickly, is unfit for handling. 

TheJuJicacem or rush tribe, Juncus Indicus and others, 
are employed for making the bottoms of chairs and 
mats. J. effusus of Japan is cultivated to be made 
into floor mats. . In China a species of Juncus is a great 
crop. Its stems are woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for covering the floors 
of rooms, and for many ether useful purposes. This is 
cultivated in water, somewhat like the rice-plant, and 
is therefore always planted in the lowest parts of the 
valleys ; the harvest of this crop is in the beginning of 
July, and hundreds of the natives are then employed 
in drying it. The river’s banks, uncultivated land, the 
dry gravelly bed of the river, and every other available 
spot, is taken up with this operation. At grey dawn of 
morning the sheaves or bundles are taken out of tem- 
porary sheds, erected for the x^urpose of keeping off the 
rain and dew, and' shaken thinly over the surface of 
the ground. In the afternoon, before the sun has sunk 
very low in the horizon, it is gathered up again into 
sheaves, and placed under cover for the night. And 
so the process of winnowing goes on day by day until 
the whole of the moisture is dried out of the reeds. 
They are then bound up firmly in round bundles, and 
either sold in the markets of the country, or taken to 
Ningpo and other towns where the manufacture of mats 
is carried on, on a large scale. 

The true Jute of Indian commerce is the fibres of 
Corchorus capsularis and C. olitorius. It has been an 
export from India to Great Britain since the year 1833, 
but is now exported to the extent of about 300,000 tons, 
value up to nearly four millions stei-ling. Between 
1874-75 and 1879-80, the value of all the exports of 
raw jute, gunnybags, gunny cloths, ropeand twine, was 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, 


Es. 3,48,65,221 
3,29,45,209 
3,35,61,242 


1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 


Ks. 4,28,92,407 
4,89,88,604 
5,66,53,944 


The sowing is in AprEandMay,andin July and August 
the plants are from 3 to 12 feethigh, are cut down, made 
into bundles, which are placed in shallow water, "When 
the bark separates, and the stalk and fibres become 
softened, they are taken up and untied ; they are then 
broken off two feet from the bottom, the bark is held in 
both hands, and the stalk removed. The fibres are then 
dried in the sun, and are cleaned for the market. They 
are soft and silky, and much care is needed during the 
steeping to prevent undue decomxxosition. All the 
sacking of India is made from it, and it is largely ex- 
ported from Bengal to the Dutch and Spanish posses- 
sions in Asia, to America and to Australia. The raw 
fibre of the jute, with a little wool, has been manu- 
factured into good, useful, and substantial carpeting, 
which can he sold at the veiy moderate price of 8|d, a 
yard. At an industrial exhibition held at Dundee, there 
was at one end of a case the harsh, woody-looldng jute 
stalks, and through, each stage, of fibre to yarn and fine 
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llirM.1 • in a sccoml case were arranged coarse and fine to afford a fibre of more than two feet m length. Its 
tmmv ba ” Tracking cloths, coarse and fine towelling, strength is well known to the Ghat people, who employ 
aSewntdeUriptioM of plain and coloured paddings, it oecMionally for domestic purposes in ropemaking, 
and linines crumb and other cloths, ladies’ as well as use the stem for food. This may possibly 
Smii^ and’brilliant-looking rugs and carpets, that be the Musa superba of the l>indigiil_ valleys, at Mgh 
and anbiur were said not to compare unfavour- elevations on the Travancoro mountains, and wild on 
to SthlmdeS"!^^^^ the Neilgherrics at TOGO feet. It evidently requires a 

of Ooni (gunny) sacking and the raw material have rich volcanic soil; it would probably succeed m the 
decmak since they havt practically ascertained their Moluccas imd m the islands east of Java. 

•ibilitv to raise the plant in the southern districts, miumbrnm speciosum, the lotus, yields a useful fibre 

‘whici under their more careful culture, will of course from its stalk 

improve. In China the staple summer crops aiethose In the Ked &ea, cables are used fomied of the coating 
SnTf viald textile fibres. Jute is grown in China to of the branches of the date tree, Phuinix dactyhfera. 
.iwrvT.rvp extent and is used in the manufacture of At Oopada, the same material is used mixed with a 

vtjij < 5 . •? T .!• rt+lanv. rrfoincj Tf. ■?« nvrmnrT.i nn fvf fiViVft nf Irfl.lrlfirfl. Imsh, tlifi PamlaTnis 


rack/and ba<^£i for liolduig rice and other grains. It is proportion of fibre of the kaldera bush, the Pandanus 
"t-rted tint the celebrated China hemp, called Lookina odoratissimns. The leaf-stalks are made into baskets, 
or ereeii*hemp which, according to Messrs. Jardine The leaves of the wild date tree, Phoenix sylvestris, 
Skinner & Go is grown in the Hankow districts for and of the P. farinifera are made into mats, and the 
conversion into grass-cloth, is nothing but jute, of which leaf-stalk into ropes, for draw-ropes for wells, 
idaat they say the description and particulars exactly The Neilgherry nettle, Urtica heterophylla, is a very 
mnparc with the Chinese hemp, and that, in addition ferocious-looking plant, the least touch producing a 


to its culture, the Chinese import it. 


most acute tlioiigh quickly subsiding pain. Its bark 


of nlanis, the plantain or banana abounds in a fine white, glossy, silk-like, strong fibre. 


tribe is well known from two of its species, M. para- The Todawar race separate this flax by boiling the 
disiacaandM. textilis. Of all the substitutes for hemp, plant, and spin it into their coarse thread. If well 
probably the most important is that obtainable from prepared and procurable in quantity, it is fitted to com- 
tke banana or musa ; the stem of all of the species pro- pete with flax for the manufacture of even very fine 
duces a fibre of some utility. Very little attention has textile fabrics. Mr. MTver alludes to tlie superior 
ever been paid to the cleaning of its fibres, though the quality of the fibre of the Neilgherry nettle, as corn- 
most conspicuous amongst the Indian fibrous plants. It mandingtho high price of £45 to £50 per ton in the 
is everywhere cultivated in the plains of India for its rough state, and well worth the encouragement of 
fruit. It bears fruit only once, and is then cut down Government for its cultivation. 

and left to rot upon the ground. There will be no The leaves of the zhnndstiit pine-apple plant, Ananassa 
difficulty in ubtaining from this plant alone a quantity sativa, are largely used in the Malay Peninsula and in 
of fibre of admitted valuable quality, applicable to the islands of the Archipelago, to furnish different sorts 
the manufacture of every species of cloth or other of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse material used for 
article usually made from fllax or hemp, and of equal cordage to the finest thread for weaving cloth. Fibre 
quiity, and it can be used with no less facility and of the pine-apple is the Pina of the inhabitants of the 
^Ivantage in the manufacture of paper. It yields an Philippines, who manufacture from it their finest 
excellent substitute for hemp or linen thread. On fabrics. The Chinese in the European settlements 
cuitiagdownthestem, remove old, stained, or withered of the Indian Archipelago prepare the fibre in con- 
kaves, and strip off the different layers. Lay a leaf- siderable quantity, exporting it to China, where it is 


Mk on a long fiat board with the inner^ side U] 


in great esteem for thread, and for weaving fine 


most, scrape off the pulp with a blunt piece of hoop textures. The process of extracting and bleaching 
iron or old spoon ; turn it, and treat the outer side the fibres is exceedingly simple, and the first step is to 
sinfili^ly. When a bundle is obtained of these partially remove the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A 
cleaned fibres, wai it briskly in a large quantity of Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends on it, in 
water, rubbing and shaking it to get rid quickly of front of him, a pine-apple leaf, one end of which is 
all the sap and pulp ; spread them out in tmn layers kept firm, being placed beneath a small bundle of cloth, 
or ikem ia the wmd to dry, but exposure to the on which he sits. He then with a kind of two-handled 

^ -I .1... XT-- - T X -„-XX-_. 


mp imfwts a browakh-yelkw Mnge. 


plane made of bamboo removes the succulent matter. 


. Mttm kodilw is the wcU-known abaca of the Philip- Another man receives the leaves as they are planed, 
pine Islands. The fruit is harsh, small, and uneatable and with his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
when allowed to ripen, but in practice the ripening is about the middle of the leaf, which enables him by one 


prevented, for the flower is nipped off, and that in- effort to detach the whole of them from the outer skin, 
creases the strength of the fibre. It has been immemori- Tlie fibres are next steeped in water for some time, after 
ally cultivated, and contributes largely to the clothing which they are washed in order to free them from the 

. iTii. - fi- -•Hi-..- ..e ..xx — xx..x _.Tt .t xt. j . .. n 


of the four miliions of inhabitants of the Philippines, matter that still adheres and binds them together, 
besides being largely exported in the raw state. It is They are now laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames 
made into cordage in the country, and cloth of a very of split bamboo. The process of steeping, w’-ashing, and 
fine quality and of great durability. In Great Britain exposing to the sun is repeated for some days, until the 
it is only known in the raw state, under the name of fibres are considered to be properly bleached. Without 
Manilla hemp; and Great Britain in 1877, 1878, and furtherpreparation, they are sent into town for exporta- 
1879 was receiving about 18,000 tons, value £490,000, or tion to China. 

£27 a ton. The cost of this article at the port of Manilla Sanseviera Zeylanica, the bowstring hemp, is a plant 
is about £14 a ton ; it is the coarsest fibres only that are of the Peninsula of India and of Bengal. The leaves are 
exported, all the finer being retained for cloth, which as three or four feet long. They are steeped in water for 
yet has not been made except in the Philippines.^ The several days, to decompose the pulpy part, but they 
fine grass-cloth, ships’ cordage and ropes used in the are apt to become discoloured by this i>rocess. A better 
South Sea whale fisheries, arc made from this substance, plan is to beat the leaf and place it on a board and 
The outer stalks of the stem leaves yield the thickest and remove the pulp by scraping with a rough stick or iron 
strongest fibres. Musa textilis is propagated by trans- till all the pulp be removed. 100 lbs. of the leaves 
planting the suckers that spring up about the roots of yield 27 lbs. of clean fibre. Eoyle wrote that the fibre 
the old plants. The abaca is generally planted in the though as fine and soft as human hair, possessed extra- 
cacao gardens, to shelter the shrubs from the heat of ordinary strength and tenacity, and when prepared in 
the sun ; and it seems to be only in Albay, Leyte, and hanks bore so strict a resemblance to raw silk that the 
on the north coast of Mindanao that it is cultivated difference could not be easily distinguished when the 
expressly as an article of commerce, the production of two were exhibited side by side. It is known bv the 
sugar absorbing the attention of planters in districts name of bowstring hemp, Marool, Moorva, and Cha<^a 
more adjacent to the capital. /The filaments are or Saga, in the different dialects, and is used for roper's 
detached from the stem by a very simple process, which twine, thread, bowstrings, and in Trichinopolv for 
dosely resembles the mode of preparing hemp in Europe, paper, and it has been spun into cloth of the Lest 
The Musa textiiis is said to f ow on the Ghats from quality. It is grown to some small extent in parts of 
Cape Oomom ^rthward ; but on the northern slopes the Peninsula, and more largely at NoakhaHy, Shaha- 
of the Ghats the plant does not reach a height fitted bad, Hazaribagh, and ^Sin<^bhum ^ 
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I 

"f 


FICUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Urticacese. The number of species is 
great, and they are all either tropical or inhabitants 
of warm countries. Some are small plants, others 
are among the largest trees of the forest ; others 
of them yield a useful caoutchouc ; several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage, 
for half stuff and papermaking ; and the banyan 
tree and the pipal tree, F. Indica and F. religiosa, 
arc highly ornamental plants. Several throw out 
aerial roots from their branches, which grow into 
the ground, and again throw out branches. F. 
carica, the fig tree, is cultivated in many parts of 
India. F. BenjaminoideSj the Tenasserim banyan 
tree, drops aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, 
grows amidst mangroves and near tidal streams. 
The root of F. excelsa, Fa/d., of Peninsular India 
and the Moluccas is given in decoction as a pur- 
gative. A soft grey timber is obtained from the 
F. gooleeria, Roxb,^ which grows in Hindustan 
and Ghutia Nagpur. F. heterophyila, Roxb,^ 
Wal-ahatoo, Singh., is common in Ceylon in 
damp shady places. F. infectoria, Willde,^ is of 
Ceylon and India, and its bark is chewed with 
betel in lieu of the areca nut. F. laccifera, RoxK^ 
Nooga-gass, Singh., is not uncommon in the 
central province of Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Roxl). 
'idiapau, Burm., of Pegu, yields a soft, useless 
wood. F. lucida, Ait.^ the Kapootoo-bo-gass of 
Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that island. 
F. nitida, ThunK^ which grows in the south of 
China and in many parts of India, is a valuable 
ornamental tree and good for shade. Some of the 
species possess in their milky secretion a highly 
acrid principle, which explains the specific name 
of F. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F. dsemona of 
Tanjore. One species, Kulli kae, Can., generally 
a climber, abounds in Canara and Sunda, in the 
country from Bilgy to the Ghats ; its juice 
peculiarly abundant and viscid, and used as a bird- 
lime ; well merits a further examination. Another 
species, Thub-boo, Burm,, a Tavoy tree, is used 
in house carpentry. A further species, the Baee 
dhimeree of Gan jam and Gumsur, extreme height 
30 feet, is burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common ; the leaves are used for food platters ; 
the fruit is eaten. — Wight ; Gibson ; Captain 
Macdonald; Thwaites\ Voigt 
FICUS ASPEREIMA. RoxK^ 

F. ampelos, { F. politoria, Moon. 

See-wana maddeya, SiNGH, I Karasa, Telia baranki, Te. 
Pindi chettu, . . . Tel, | 

A large tree, a native of the Peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon up to 2000 feet elevation. The 
trunk is remarkably short, but very thick, and 
sometimes so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlets as to be entirely hidden. The 
leaves are used to polish ivory, horn, etc., and in 
Ceylon are in general use amongst native cabinet- 
makers as a substitute for fine sand-paper, similarly 
to those of the Trophis aspera. — Roxb.; Tliw. 
FICUS CARICA. Linn. 


Anjir, . . . , . Hind, 
Jamir, . , , . Ravi. 


Doomoor, .... Beng. 

Faga, Phagwara, Chenab. 

Wu-hwa-kwo, . . Chin. 

The fig tree is cultivated in many parts of the 
East Indies, as high as 6000 feet on the Ravi. It 
reaches 7 feet in girth occasionally. It is common 
about Kandahar, mostly wild ? The white fruit 
is generally kept for home use, and the black 
exported. Twenty maunds of the fruit are 


annually imported from Afghanistan via Pesha- 
wur. ^ Grows plentifully in China. Two main 
varieties are recognised, viz. that which produces 
two crops a year, and that which yields one crop. 
The former includes the grey or purple fig, which 
is the best, also the white fig and the golden fig, 
the latter being the finest in appearance but not 
in quality. The main variety, which bears only 
one crop a year, supplies the greatest quantity of 
figs for drying. The ordinary drying is effected 
in the sun. With the two-crop variety, the first 
crop grows on wood of the preceding year, the 
second crop is on wood of the current year. — St. 

FICUS CINERASOENS. T7m. Wal-gona- 
gass, Singh. A large tree of the warmer parts 
of Ceylon. — Thw. p. 2SQ. 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA. Lam. 

F. Mysorensis, Moth. | Urostigma Mysor., Mig. 
Katu alu, . , . Maleal. 1 Boonooga-gass, . . Singh. 

Grows in Ceylon and on the western side of 
India. Parts are employed in medicine. 

FICUS COBDIFOLIA. WiUde. 

Urostigma Mysorense, 3fig. 

Badka, Pilklian, . Beas. | Ny-oung-gyat, . . Burm. 
Nga tbin-gyee, . . Burm. | Kumbal, Pulaleh, Ravi. 

A tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, and of the Panjab Siwalik tract up to the 
Ravi, In Tenasserim this tree usually supplies 
the place of the pipal in the public places, "aud 
in the neighbourhood of religious edifices. It 
approaches nearest to F. religiosa, yet is easily 
distinguished from it by the leaves being narrower 
in proportion to tbe length, with much shorter 
points, and the fruit being perfectly round, and 
not, as in religiosa, vertically compressed. Fruit 
edible. It yields a strong wood, fit for any ordi- 
nary purpose. —-3fnso7i,C7a/. Cat ; Steioart; Gamble. 

FICUfe OUNIA. Bnch. F. conglomerata, 

Kath gular, . . Chenab. | Karndol, .... Ravi. 
Trumbal, ... ,, ( Ruri, .... Sutlej. 

A tree of the Konkans, Rajmahal, Oudh, Nepal, 
Taong Dong, and Moulmein, occasional in the 
Panjab Siwalik tract up to the Chenab. The 
fruit is not eatable, but in parts of India is used 
in medicine, and in the Peninsula the rough 
harsh leaves are said to be employed for polishing 
wood-work.— Dr. Steivart, P. Plants^ p. 212. 

FICUS DiBMONUM. Kon. Yje - kha - oung, 
Burm. A tree of Tanjore and Burma. 

FICUS DISTICHA. Bhime. Common in the 
central province of Ceylon at 3000 to 6000 feet. 
— Thw. p. 266. 

FICUS ELASTICA. Roxb. 

Kusnir, . . . , Beng. 

Elastic fig tree, . Eng. 

Caoutchouc tree, . „ 

The Indian caoutchouc tree inhabits Assam, 
Khassya, British Burma, the Pundua and the 
Juntipur mountains, which bound the province 
of Sylhet on the north, where it grows to the 
size of a European sycamore. It is chiefly found 
in the chasms of rocks and over the declivities of 
mountains, among decomposed rocky and vegetable 
matter. It produces when wounded a great 
abundance of milk, which yields about one-third 
of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows with great 
rapidity. A tree is described as being 25 feet 
high, with the trunk a foot in diameter, when 
only four years old. Another to 112 feet, with 
101) aerial roots, in 32 years. Its juice is used by 


Indian rubber tree, , Eng, 
Kasnir, .... Sylhet. 
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FICUS EXCELSA. 

tlip naHvrjj of Sjlhet to smear the inside of split 
mttnn bankets, which are thus rendered water- 
tight. Olfl trees yield a richer juice than young 
oncB. Tjie milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark, down to the wood, at a distance 
of about a foot from each other, all round the 
trank or branch, up to the top of the tree, and 
the higher the more abundant is the fluid said to 
be. x\fter one operation the tree requires a 
fortnight’s rest, when it may be again repeated. 
When the juice is exposed to the air, it separates 
spontaneously into a firm clastic substance, and 
a fetid whey-like coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky juice taken from trees in August 
yielded exactly 15 J ounces of clean washed caout- 
chouc of the finest quality, perfectly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajaput. This tree abounds 
in Assam, but the Outer Himalaya at Punkabari 
is its western limit. It penetrates amongst the 
mountains as far as the Tista valley in Sikkim, 
but is of small size. It may be distinguished 
from a distance of several miles by its immense 
and dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives the 
dimensions of one of the largest as follows : — 
Circumference of main trunk, 74 feet ; ditto of 
ramn trank and supports, 120 feet ] ditto of area 
covered by the branches, 610 feet; estimated 
height, 100 feet. The geographical range of the 
tree, so far as has been hitherto ascertained, may 
be stated to be between lat. 25° 10' and 27° 2(3' 
N., and long. 90° 40' and 95° 30' E. Throughout 
this space it is fouinJ in the densely wooded tracts 
BO prevalent along the bases of the hills, and 
perhaps on their faces, up to an average elevation 
of 2250 feet. Since 1873 it has been largely 
cultivated in Assam and Burma. — F. vo7i Mueller j’ 
The Universal Eev lew ; Roxb,; Hooker^ Him. Jour. 

FICUS EXOELSA. Vahl Ati meralu, Maleal. 
Grows in the Moluccas and in Southern India. Its 
root is given as a purgative, in decoction.— 
FICUS GLOMERATA. Eoxb. 

doonKKff, . Beko. i teregram, . Mal. 


Bumbal, Palah, . Fanj. 
Atteefcka-gas8, . , Singh. 
Attl maram, . . Tam, 
lifedi chettii, Atti ch., Tel. 
Bodda chettu, Paidi ch., 


A large tree ; thrives best near a watercourse or 
on the banks of rivers ; fruit like the common fig, 
anrl grows in clusters along the branches ; flavour 
insipid, but eaten by the poor. In Ceylon it is 
common on the banks of rivers up to an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet ; grows also in the Peninsula of 
India, the Konkaus, Nepal, all over Oudh, at 
Taong Dong, and Moulmein. Some of the lac of 
commerce is gathered from this tree. Wood is 
considered sacred, and is burnt when libations are 
offered. In the Punjab it is said to be only useful 
for fuel A medicinal extract is obtained from 
the root. — Cal. Cat.; Tkw. ; Stewart; Powell, 
FICUS GOOLEREEA. Roxl. Dumbar, Hind.? 
A small tree of Chutia Nagpur and Hindustan, 
with a soft, grey timber.~iio:r5. ; Cal Cat.; VoirjL 
FICUS INDICA. Linn, Banyan tree. 


F. Bengalensis, Linn. 


But, Bat, Bar, 
Pa-nyoung, . 
Ahlada mara, 
Arbor de rais, 

Tata v»ksba, 


. Beng. 
, Burm. 
, ■ Can. 
. Port. 
. Sansk. 


Urostigma Bengal., Mig. 
Maha nooga-gass, . Singh. 
Kiripelle, ... ,, 

Ala maram, , . Tam. 
Marri chettu, . . Tel. 


The Indian fig tree grows in most parts of 
India and Ceylon. Its fruit, the figs, grow in 
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pairs, and when ripe are about the size and colour 
of a middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra tree, 
the roots grow downwards, embracing the palmyra 
trunk in their descent. By degrees they envelope 
every part except the top, whence, in very old 
trees, the leaves and head of the palmyra are 
seen emerging from the trunk of the banyan tree, 
as if they grew from it. Hindus regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
marriage instituted by Providence. Some of the 
banyan trees cover an immense space even when 
comparatively young. In the Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta, when Dr. Falconer ascertained the 
age of the great banyan tree, which is still the 
pride and ornament of the garden, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being occupied 
in 1782 by a date palm, out of whose crown the 
banyan sprouted, and beneath w'hich a devotee 
sat. The editor, in 1834, paced at noon the outer 
shadow of its l 3 rancbes, and the circumference 
was near 360 paces. Dr. Hooker, writing after 
that, mentions that this tree was 80 feet high, 
and threw an area 300 feet in diameter into a 
dark, cool shade. The editor paced it again, at 
noon, in 1863, and the circumference was still 
100 paces. Large banyans are common in India, 
but few are so symmetrical in shape and heiglit 
as that in the Calcutta Gardens. Dr. Roxburgh 
had seen such trees full 500 yards round the cir- 
cumference of the branches, and 100 feet high, 
the principal trunk being more than 25 feet to 
the branches, and 8 or 9 feet diameter. Marsden 
mentions a remarkable banyan tree near Manjee, 
20 miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 375 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1116 feet, circumference of the several stems, in 
number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree 
sat a naked devotee, who had occupied that 
situation for 25 years; but he did not continue 
there the whole year through, for his vow obliged 
him to lie, during the four cold months, up to his 
neck in the waters of the river Ganges. One of 
them has long been famed at Allahabad, and 
which is still represented by a withered stem in 
the underground cave at Patala puri. There was 
no doubt a very ancient and venerable fig tree at 
xVllahabad, perhaps for some centuries, for it is 
alluded to in various vocabularies, as Midini, etc. ; 
it is also described in the Kasi-khanda and Kurma 
Purana. The first notice, however, is in the 
Ramayana (b. 11, sec. 41 and 42), of Rama with 
his wife and brother resting under the shade of it 
after crossing the Jumna, so that not only was 
the tree then in the open air, but it was on the 
opposite side of the river to that on which it is 
now traditionally venerated. 

A remarkably large banyan tree grew on an 
island in the river Nerbadda, ten miles from the 
city of Broach, in the province of Gujerat, and 
was described by Colonel Sykes. It was called 
the Kabir Bar, a name said to have been given to 
it ill honour of a saint, but possibly fi:om the 
Arabic adjective kabir, great. It was supposed 
to be that which Nearchus described. Forbes in 
his Oriental Memoirs mentions its circumference 
as of 2000 feet ; and its overhanging branches, 
which had not thrown down aerial roots, stretched 
over a much larger area. The tree had as many 
as 320 large trunks and over 3000 smaller ones, 
and was capable of giving shelter to 7000 men. 


FICUS LACCIFEIU. 


FICUS RUBESCENS. 



High floods, one particularly in 1820, have since 
carried away the hanks of the island on which it 
grew, and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have en- 
camped around it; and at stated seasons Hindu 
festivals are held there, to which thousands of 
votaries repair. The banyan tree is alluded to in 
Paradise Lost as that when Adam and Eve 
‘ Both together went 
Into the thickest wood : when soon they choose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Dekhan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
Tbe bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade. 

High overarched and echoing walls between. 

There, oft, the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade : these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

And, with what skill they had, together sewed, 

To gird their waist.’ 

The banyan tree, however, is not, as Milton 
sang, remarkable for the broadness of its leaf, 
though the branches spread to a great extent, 
dropping their roots here and there, which, so 
soon as they reach the ground, rapidly increase in 
size till they become as large as, and similar to, 
the parent trunk. As the banyan tree gets old, 
it breaks up into separate masses, the original 
trunk decaying, and the props becoming separate 
trunks of the different portions. The banyan 
hardly ever vegetates on the ground ; but its figs 
are eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in the 
crowns of palms, where they grow, sending down 
roots that embrace and eventually kiU the palm, 
which decays away ; the drops or aerial roots 
yield a heavy hard timber, and, when well pre- 
pared by water seasoning, oiling, etc., are valued 
for tent poles, spars of small vessels, etc. The 
wood of the trunk is not employed in India, but 
Mr. Rohde had used planks, sawn from large 
drops, after they had been seasoned in water, with 
advantage ; for knife-boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is used for common 
furniture and house buildings. A white glutinous 
juice is extracted by incision, from which bird- 
lime is prepared ; and it is applied to the mouth to 
relieve toothache. It is also considered a valuable 
application to the soles of the feet when cracked 
and inflamed. The bark is supposed by the Hindus 
to be a powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned 
together to form platters, off which Brahmans 
and Hindus eat. Much lac is often to be collected 
from this tree. — Uttara Rama Cheritra, note, p. 
802 ; Hooker's Him. Joiiim. ; Marsden ; Thw. / 
Mr. Rhode ; Be&er, Jourii. i. p. 68. 

FICUS LAGCIFERA. Roxh. 

Urostigma laccifera, Miq. | Nooga gass, , . , SiNGH. 

A tree of Ceylon and of Burma; it yields 
caoutchouc.— EoA p. ilL 545. 


leaves are used in medicine. It is a great favourite 
with the priests of China, being valuable for 
ornamental purposes and shade. — Thw. ; Fortune.^ 
Tea Dist p. 6 ; Wanderhig,% p. 381 ; W. Ic. 

FICUS OPPOSITIFOLIA. Roxh, 

Degar, , . . . Beas- I Dliura of - . Kakgra. 

Kaka doomoor, . Beng. { Daduri, Eumbal, . Bavi, 

A small tree of all India. Its seeds are sown 
by birds, causing much destruction to houses and 
walls. — Roxh. iii. 561. 


FICUS RELIGIOSA. Linn, Pipal tree. 


Medah, Vudah, 
Ashwuth, 
Ranghitmara, 
Ani-jfipal, 

. , 

Ari-alu, , 


Urostigma religiosum, Gas]}. 


. Arab. 
. . Beng. 
. . Can. 

Dukh. 
. . Hind. 
. IMaleal. 


Bo-gass, 

Arasa maram, 
Raya manu, . 
Re, Ravi, Eagi, 
Aswatlithamu, 
Kallaravia, . 


Singh. 

Taih. 

Tel. 


This large, handsome tree grows in most of the 
countries of the S.E. of Asia. It is frequently 
to be met with near pagodas, houses, and other 
buildings. One at Gyaine, South Behar, is said 
to have been that beneath which Sakya was 
reposing when his views as to his duties became 
clear to him, and if so, is more than 2400 years 
old. It is also held in veneration by the Hindus, 
because the god Yishnu is fabled to have been born 
under its branches. In the Somavati festival, 
the Mahratta women circumambulate a pipal 
tree, and place offerings on it, when the new 
moon falls on a Monday. The pipal tree is 
preferable for avenues to the banyan. The leaves 
are heart-shaped, long, pointed, wavy at the 
edge, not unlike those of some poplars; and as 
the footstalks axe long and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like those of the aspen tree 
(Populus trimula). Silk- worms prefer the leaves 
next to those of the mulberry. The roots are 
destructive to buildings, for if once they establish 
themselves amongst the crevices, there is no get- 
ting rid of them. Pipal bark is deemed a good 
tonic; the lac insects also flourish on this tree. 
The Chinese remove the cellular tissue or green 
matter of the leaves, and, covering the skeleton 
with a coat of varnish or gelatine, paint figures of 
birds, flowers, etc., on its surface. It is the most 
sacred of trees with the Buddhists, who say it was 
under this tree that Gautama slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the Himalaya 
mountains his pillow, while his left arm reached 
to the Eastern Ocean, his right to the Western 
Ocean, and his feet to the great South Sea, This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would soon 
become a Buddha. A branch of the tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there as the 
Bo Tree.— Jialcom’s / Mason; O'Sli,; Riddell, 

FICUS ROXBURGHIL Wall F. macro- 


I 

! 


phyila, R, 


Timbul, . * . . Panj. | Trammel, Tirmiil, Panj. 
This small tree is found in the Sutlej valley, 


FICUS NITIBA. 

Ficus Benjaminea, Roxb, 
F. pallida, Wall. 

F. retiisa, Idnn, 

Chinese banyan, « Eng. 
Itialu, . . . Maleal. 
Emmenta, Hemaiito, Tel. 


Thtmh, 

Urostigma retusum, Mig. 
U. nitidum, „ 

IT. pisiferum j » 

Billa juvvi, Erra juvvi, Tel. 
Emmodugu, 

Nandireka, 


Common in the central province of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 5000 feet ; grows in the Penin- 
sula of India, in Lower Nepal, the Khassya Hills, 
Penang, and China ; the bark of the root and 


between Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation 
of 5000 feet; also grows in Australia. Fruit 
edible, flavour pleasant ; sold in bazar of Simla.— 
CleghornyP. Rep, ; Backhouse, Visit, etc. ; Steicart. 
FICUS RUBESCENS. Vahl 

F. heterophylla, La^n. j F. aquatica, Roen. 

Guri shiora, * . Beng. Buroni cliettu, . . Tel, 
Yalli teregam, Malbal. 1 

Grows on the coasts of Peninsular India, and 
the root bark is used in medicine. 
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FICUS STIPULATA. 

Moon. 


F. diversi- 


FOBMOSAK. 

Its 


FICUS ^ 8TIPUT.ATA. 
fomis, Miy. 

Miw-in-lo,. . . CHIN. NgM-yuh, 

Yerv common in Ceylon up to 2000 feei 
dry, t^leRS fndts are used in China for foment 
Sirrhoids. F. pnmila has the same Chmose 
name. — Thvi.; Smith. 

FICUS T’SIBLA. Roxb. 

. . • Maleal, 

A lar^e and Ter? handsome tree, generally 
planted hy the roadsides for the sake of its shade, 
Ld fronrits not sending down aerial roots. 

FICUS TENOSA. Ait. . - ■ , 

Urost, segoirophyllunijM if/' 

TJrost. Oeylonense, Mig. 


Ficus infectoria, WiUde. 
XTrostigrna t^Jakela, i%. 
Vxmi. infectorium, Mig. 

: 'Bsy»ari-inara, . . • Can. 
Kirxi palla gass, . Singh. 


Kallalim.’ . • • 

Juvvl, , . . • • 


trxi paiia gass, . , 

Grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, and 
the Fanjab. Its bark is used as a substitute for 
betel-nut, to chew with the betel l^f ; its 
are given as fodder to elephants, ^he root is us 
as arid dye. » t 

flOUSTIHGATA. Roxh. F. Cancoides, 

DWi,. . . * ; Kabhmie. 

IJ.goru Ph^, . CHENAB. to, 

; ■I>«AB.lKak. Kok.Phed^S^ 

Kuwari, i’uwari, . Hind. Inzar, . . • ab- i^ddb. 
Fhag, Fhawari, . Jhewm. 1 . . 

This grows in Ilmdustan and Bengal. It is 
wild occasionally in waste places in the plains, 
CLs and Trans Indus, and is not uncommon m 
the Himalaya to 6000 feet I* fo* 
reachta five or six feet, and Dr. Stew^t noted one 
of more than ten in girth. The fruit la eaten by 
the natives, and at 5000 feet m the hiUs he found 
it excellent, though it is generally poor. 11 ood 
used for fuel and agricultural purposes.— 

FED A. Amb., Pees., Hind. A ^sacrifice, 

a martyr, one who sacrifices himself; a 
secret conspirator. See Kurban ; Fidvi. 

FIERASFER. A species of this genus of crabs, 
about six inches long, dwells, as a parasite, within 
the great sea-cucumber. There are several species. 
The one which lives in the body of the holotlmna, 
in ite digestive tube, has a long compressed body, 
entirely covered with small scales; th^ are found 
in the same, along with Palmmons and Pinnetheres. 
It eats a portion of all that enters. Hartwig says 
it enters the mouth, tears the sides, and quarters 
itself between the stomach and the outer skm. 

FIGS. 


. . Abab. FigoB, . . . . Pobt. 

. . . Dot. Udumhara, . . Sansk. 

, . . Fb. Rata attika, . . SiNGH. 

. . . Gbk. Higos, . ^ . . Sp. 

Hind. , Pees. Simai-atti pallam, . Tam. 
. . . It. Me’di-pandu, . . . Tel. 

, . . Lat. Injir, .... Tube. 

Ficus carica grows aU over Spain, the 

IT. It in'. 


Mediterranean, Italy, France, Greece, and India, 
and its fruit, the figs, can be had in every part of 
India. In Afghanistan there are two kinds, one 
a black, fruit, which are dried and strung together 
and exported ; the other, called Sada, are locally 
consumed. See Ficus carica. 

FIJI, a group of islands belonging to Great 
Britain in the South Seas, aboutlSOO miles from 


FILICIUM DEOIFIENS. 

Sydney. They extend from lat. 15*^ 

S The groiii) of 180 reef-bound islands occupy 
area of ^oloOO Etjuare miles. Only 40 of them 
are inhabited, and the population _m 1863 as 
estimated at 200,000. The people, till the middle 
of the 19th century, were fierce savages and 
cLnibals. They were then largely converted to 
Christianity. In 1851, 50 bodies were cooked 
eaten at Kameng. In many wars, undertaken 
more to gratify revenge than from a desire for 
conquest, the slaughter of their enemies, and the 
obtLing the bodies for food, were objects sup- 
posed to be as honourably obtamed by stratagem 
and every species of treachery, as by personal 
strength It cLage. Indeed, the extent to wfoch 
the thirst for blood prevailed, would be mcre^ble, 
but for the undeniable testimony oi many rMa,ble 
witnesses. Canoes launched over the living bodies 
of slaves as rollers, houses built on 
tions, the immediate massacre of all u“f°rtunates 
in whom were detected the fatd sign of shipwieok 
‘ salt water in the eyes,’— were practices ?anctioued 
by their religion, the omission of which at the 
proper season for their performance, was sure to 
call down the indignation of the gods, and the 
punishment of the too merciful offenders, and bury- 
Fng alive of parents who had become burdensome to 
their children, and even of sickly sons by the han^ 

S their own fathers, were events of almost daily 
occurrence. They discouraged early mainages, 
and the chastity of the young women was carefully 
guarded. Some at least of a cforf’s wives were 
always strangled on the death of their husband, 
to accompauy Mm to tbe other world, 
reluctauce was ever shown by women to submit 
to the sacrifice; nor did young women con- 
sider the age of a man as any objection to their 
marriage, although fully aware that they must 
probably follow him to the tomb long before the 
natural termination of their own lives. The name 
and nature of their future abode differed in many 
of the islands, hut the greater number spoke oi 
Bulu as the place of departed spirits. They pre- 
pared and drank kava in the same manner and 
on the same occasions as the Polynesians. They 
call it Angona or Yangona, and the use of it was 
taught them by the Tongans.— Capt Elphimtone 
Erskine, Islands of the Western Pacijic, p. 263. 

FILARIA MEDINENSIS, Linn.^ Guinea worm. 
This is often about 3 feet long, and is very trouble- 
some when it occurs about the sinews of the feet 
and leg. A species of Filaria inhabits the pearl 
oyster, and Dr. Keiaart thinks it causes the forma- 
tion of the pearl. 

FILE-FISH, or Leather Jacket, the genus 
Balistes of the South Seas. 

FILFIL. Arab., Pees. Pepper ; hence— 

Filfil-Ahmar, cayenne pepper. 

Filfil-Aswad, black pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Filfil-Burree, wild pepper, fruits of Yitex trifolia, 
agnus-castiis, and negundo. — Irvine. 

Filfil-i-Daraz, long pepper, Piper longum. 

. Filfil-Gird, Piper nigrum. 

Filfil-i-Siah, black pepper. 

Filfil-i-Surkh, cayenne pepper, red pepper. 

Filfil-Mueh, pepper root. 

Filfil-ul-Jibbel, Oapparis Sinaica. 

FILFOT of Buddhists is the swastika or mystic 
cross. 

FILICIUM DECIPIENS. W. A. Prod. p. 172. 

Rhus decipiens, W. A. | Pehimhia, . . . SiNGH. 


FILIGREE. 


Fim 


This Yery elegant fern -leaved tree grows in of China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Ceylon, throughout the Western Ghat forests of Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation; their 
the Madras Presidency, and is very abundant in chief value arises from the peculiar property 
the moist forests of the Animallays up to 4000 to which they possess of never tarnishing or becoming 
4500 feet elevation. The timber is strong, and discoloured. The gold and silver filigree work of 
valuable for building purposes ; it flowers in the Chinese equals any ever produced by ancient 
December and January, and ripens its fruit in Venetian masters, and their chasing in silver is 
March. It has been introduced into gardens, — unrivalled. The art of enamelling on silver is 
Beddome, also brought to great perfection in China, and 

FILIGREE, a style of delicate wirework used specimens surpass any ever produced at Genoa. — 
for ornamenting gold and silver, introduced by Sirr^s China and the i 387, ii. pp. 1-4 ; 

the Italians, who call it Eiligrana, a word com- Dr. Taylor. 

pounded of Filum, a thread or wire, and Granum, FINANCIAL members of the Government of 
a grain or bead ; this is in allusion to the early India have been — ^James Wilson, 29th November 
practice of ornamenting the wirework with small 1859 ; Samuel Laing, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
beads. Wire used for this purpose is seldom W. N. Massey, Sir Richard Temple, John Forbes, 
drawn round, but flat or angular. The display of David Inglis, Sir William Muir, and Sir John 
filigree work in the Great Exhibition of 1851 was Strachey, 23d December 1876, removed 1880, 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship and and Major Baring, 1881. 

fantastic beauty. The chief exhibitors were from FINCH, a name for several genera of birds. 
Sardinia, Turkey, the Ionian Islands, and Malta, The huU-finches are of the genus Pyrrhula, P. 
but the native silversmiths of Cuttack have long erythraca, P. erythrocephala, P. Nipalensis, P. 
been noted for the fineness, neatness, and light- aurantiaca, and also of the genus Pyrrhoplectes, 
ness of their filigree work. This kind of work is P. epauletta. The rose-finches, of the genera 
executed for the most part, under supervision, Propyrrhula, P. subhemachala, Carpodacus rubi- 
by mere boys, whose nimbler fingers and keener cilia, 0. erythrinns, Propasser rodopeplus,P. thnra, 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to bring out P. rhodocblamys, P. rhodochrous, P. xnilcherrimus, 
and put together the minute patterns with more P. frontalis, P. Murrayi, P. Nipalensis, and P. 
distinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; punicea, with CaUacanthis Burtoni, and the gold- 
comparative oheapness is perhaps another reason finch of the Himalaya, Carduelis caniceps; also 
for their employment. The ruling rates for this Metoponia pusilla, with species of Fringilla moii- 
filigree work are from 2 to 2 J rupees; that is to tifringilla and Fringillauda nemoricola. The 
say, taking the first rate, 2 rupees or 4s. is Himalayan gold-finch (Carduelis caniceps) at first 
charged for every rupee weight of finished silver sight bears a striking resemblance to the European 
work, namely, 1 rupee for workmanship, and 1 species, but differs in wanting the black on the 
rupee as the price of the silver. The filigree head. The pretty little red-fronted finch (Meto- 
work in gold of Dehli and other places is famed, ponia pusilla, Fall.) is a tenant of waste places, 
Next to muslins and embroidered fabrics, filigree and usually seen singly or in small flocks, feeding 
work is that for which Dacca is most celebrated ; on the seeds of a species of wormwood, on which 
but the art is also practised in great perfection gold-finches, house-sparrows, and one or other of 
at Cuttack, and in Sumatra and China. The the roseate grosbeaks also feed. This finch is 
articles usually made at Dacca are lady's orna- easily recognised by its small size, a red spot on 
ments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, the forehead, and yellowish-brown on the upper 
chains, necklaces, etc., and attar-dans and small parts; the females and young are darker in 
boxes for natives. The design best adapted for plumage. Its song is sweet and melodious, and 
displaying the delicate work of filigree is that of in consequence it is in great request as a cage 
a leaf. The apparatus used in the art is exceed- bird in the Panjab, to which it is brought from 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few small Afghanistan. 

crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, smaU FINGER.-NAILS are allowed by Buddhist 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of devotees of China to grow to a great length, 
forceps for intertwisting it. The drawing of silver FINJAN. Arab. A cup without handles, 
and gold (i.e. silver covered with gold) wire, used FINN, a race occupying Finnland in the north 
as thread in embroidery, is extensively carried on of Europe, supposed to be of the same stock with 
in several places, and Benares is celebrated for the Turkoman, the Chude, the Laplander, and 
this art. There are several varieties of silver and the Magyar of Hungary. Rask was of opinion 
gold thread (badla) made at Dacca, as Goola- that the language of the Lap, the Finn, and 
batoon, for the embroidery of muslins and silks ; Basque of Europe, and of the Cuchuwari, Kohati, 
Goshoo, for caps and covering the handles of Toda, Gond, and Lar of India, also the Brahni and 
chowries ; Sulmah, for turbans, slippers, and the Japanese, were of one stock, 
hookah snakes ; and Boolun, for gold lace and It is generally supposed that the original seat 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as fine as of the Finnic tribes was in the Ural mountain?, 
a hair. In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of and their languages have been therefore called 
this article was made yearly for the court at Uralic, From this centre they spread east and 
Dehli. A hundred sticks covered with it, and west and southward iu ancient times, even to 
plain gold and silver badla to the amount of the Black Sea, where Finnic tribes, together with 
£2000 m value, appear among items composing Mongolic and Turkic, were probably known to 
the Mulboos khas nuzr, or present of royal the Greeks under the comprehensive and con- 
clothing annually sent to the emperor. The venient name of Scythians. On the evidence of 
Trichinopoly filigree work is as light and elegant language, the Finnic stock is divided into four 
as that of Malta or Genoa. branches, the Ghudic, Bulgaric, Permic, and 

Among the manifold and various manufactures Ugric. 
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FIRE. 


Baltic c{)astB. The name is derived from Chud Bg}’y* 
(Tcluid), originally applied by the Radians to the and should nc 
Finnic nations in the north-west of Rpia. ancient liirki 
Afterwards it took a more general sense, ana was r 
used almost synonymously with Scythian far all which yiel s 
the tribes of Central and Northern Asia. The substance, am 
Finns properly so called, or, as they call them- FIK bun, 
selves, Suomiainen, ie. inhabitants of fens, are with on most 
settled in the provinces of F 
belonging to Sweden, but since 
Russia), and ' 


1809 annexed to FIRDUSI, author of the bhah JNamah, a 
of Pemaa poem wa. born at Rizvan near Taos, 
Areha.K.el and OlLotz. Their number is stated .about a.d. 940, and died there 1020 He wrote 
iit],o2R515. The Finns are the most advanced it at the request of Mahmud of Ghazni, bn^ 
of their whole family, and are, the Magyars disappomted of the promised reward <rf 30^00 
excepted, the only Fiunio race that can claim a drachmas, he returned to loos, his natwe city, 

statton among the civilised and civilising nations and there died. A little way fioin the g^e 
of the world. Karelian and Tavastian are dialeoti- of the entrance of loos there stands a dome 
cal varieties of Finnish. The Esth or Esthonians, ornamented with lacquered tiles, so small as 
neighbours to the Finn, speak a language closely seemingly to form a part of some private house, 
allied to the Finnish. It is divided into the The dome covers the dust of this celebrated poet, 
dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) and Beval. Except who, after the treatment he received from Mah- 
some popular wngs, it is almost without Uterature. mud, retired there to die (Frasers Khorasan, p. 
Esthonia^, together with Livonia and Kurland, 619 ). Mahmud was not, however, a niggard in his 
forma the three Baltic provinces of Russia. The rewards of the learned, and bad sent the money 
population on the island of the Gulf of Finland after FirdiKi, but he bad died before it arrived. 
IS mostly Esthonian. In the higher ranks of The Shah Namab relates to three heroes, Jamshid, 
society Estlionian is hardly understood, and never Faridun, and Garshasp, as the earliest repre- 
Bpoken. Besides the Finn and Esthonian, the sentatives of the generations of mankind. In his 
lavonian and the Lapp must he reckoned also satirical description of Mahmud s court at Ghazni, 
amongst the same family. Their number, how- he says he hia had enough of plunging after 
ever is small The population of .Livonia consists plunging into it, and would fam rest awhile trora 
chiefly of Estlis, Letts, Russians, and Germans, ducking into a sea without bottom and shore, iii 
The Lapp inhabit the most northern part of which he has fished long but has not found any 
Europe. They belong to Sweden and Russia. pearl. Firdusi is the first of the epic poets of 
The Bulmric branch comprises the Tchere- Persia, and few countries can boast of a greater 
misaians and Mordvinians, scattered in discon- genius. His chief work, the Shah Namah, or 
neete<l colonies along the Volga, and surrounded Book of Kings, contains, mixed with allegory 
by Russian and Tartaric dialects. The general and fable, almost all the Persians know of their 
name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, is not ancient history. It contains 120,000 verses. 


FIRE. 


FIRE. 


tlio poita, and never suffers it to go out, using 
the same fire at his wedding, and in all his burnt- 
offerings, till at length, after his death, his body 
s burnt with it. The sacred fire kindled by 
Montezuma was preserved at Pecos down to our 
own times. The Natches of N. America pre- 
served a sacred fire, and believed that frightful 
calamities would ensue if ever the fire were 
extinguished at both temples at once. Even 
among Christians of the present day, according 
to Mr. Robertson, on the eve of the Greek Easter- 
day, the ceremony of receiving the ocpas-’Trvt; or 
holy fire is performed in the chapel at Jerusalem. 
The fire bursts from the sepulchre, and the pil- 
grims of the Greek communion light their torches 
at it, believing that they receive it from heaven. 
The lamps and candles which some Christian 
sects keep in their churches are remnants of the 
ancient and modern culture of fire. The Athen- 
ians had a perpetual fire kept by widows ; among 
the Romans it was kept by virgins. The Greeks 
had one in the temple of Apollo. The Chaldeans 
adored fire; and when it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the state. 

In the Hebrew books, the Supreme is men- 
tioned as having appeared in fire or encompassed 
with this element, as when he showed himself in 
the burning bush, and descended on Mount Sinai 
in the midst of flames, thunder, and lightning 
(Exodus iii. 2, xix. 18). Fire is also a symbol 
of the deity (Deuteronomy iv. 24). In this awful 
manner he showed himself to Isaiah (ch. vi. 4) ; 
to Ezekiel (ch. i. 4). The Psalmist describes the 
chariot of God as composed of flames (Psalm 
xviii. 12-14). And the second coming of Christ 
is represented as in the midst of consuming fire 
(2 Thessalonians i. 8 ; see also Daniel vii. 10). 
The wrath of God is compared to fire (Psalm xviii. 
8); and so are those effects of his displeasure, 
famine, war, and pestilence (Psalm Ixvi. 12 ; Jer. 
xxi. 12). To this element the Lord is compared 
(Malachi iii. 2), referring to his judgment upon 
the wicked who are consumed like the dross of 
metals, and to the effects of his grace refining the 
righteous like pure gold. The influences of the 
Holy Ghost are also compared to fire (Matthew 
iii. 11), in reference to the tongues or flames 
of fire that rested on the heads of the apostles 
(Acts ii. 3), and to the work of regeneration on the 
human soul, illuminating, quickening, purifying, 
and inflaming with gratitude, love, and zeal. 
The angels of God are represented under the 
emblem of fire (Psalm civ. 4) ; and a column of 
flame directed the marches of the Israelitish 
camp during the night seasons in the wilderness 
(Exodus xiii. 21). Fire anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims sacrificed to the 
Lord, and this was an indication of his regard 
and approbation. And this is thought to be the 
manner in which Jehovah signified his acceptance ; 
of Abel’s sacrifice. Fire also fell upon the offer- i 
ing made by Moses (Leviticus ix. 24), on those of I 
Manoah (Judges xiii. 19, 20), on Solomon’s (2 
Chronicles vii. 1), and on Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 
38). The fire which descended from heaven, first 
upon the the altar constructed by Moses in the 
tabernacle, and again on that erected by Solomon 
at its consecration, was constantly fed and pre- 
served by the priests, and was regarded as celes- 
tial or hallowed fire, first kindled by the Lord ' 
himself, to instruct mankind that the origin of all 


spiritual good is from above, and that we are not 
to warm ourselves with the sparks of our own 
kindling. 

What kind of fire is meant by the ^strange 
fire’ of Leviticus x. 1, Numbers iii. 4, xxvi. 61 
(see also Leviticus xvi. 12, ix. 11, 24, and 
Exodus XXX. 9), is doubtful; but a Brahman 
should maintain three fires (Yikrama and Uravasi, 
Introduction, i. p. 190), two mentioned in a sakta 
of the Rig Veda and the Apastamba Sutra, are 
the Sahhya and Avasathya, the precise purport 
of which names is not known to the pandits, nor 
explained in the Bashya. The literal sense would 
be the fire of the assembly and the fire of the 
village, as if a sacrificial fire was sometimes 
maintained in common. 

The subdivision of one fire into the three fires 
of the Hindu ritualistic worship is ascribed by 
the Mahabharata, and the rest to Pururavas. 
The commentator on the former specifies them as 
the Garhapatya, Dakshina, and Ahavaniya, which 
Sir William Jones (Manu. ii. p. 231) renders 
nuptial, ceremonial, and sacrificial fires; or 
rather — (1) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder ; (2) a fire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest; and 
(3) a consecrated fire for oblations, — forming the 
Tretagni, or triad of sacred fires, in opposition to 
the Laukika, or merely temporal ones. 

It may be that the taking of fire from other 
than the established place was called ‘strange.’ 
The fire used by Hindus for the funeral pile 
ought to be obtained from the sacred fire, but it 
is at present the common practice of the Hindus 
of ordinary rank in the Western Provinces of India 
to procure fire from an out-caste to light thefuneral 
pile. On the eastern side of India, the fire used 
in the household sacrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the hearth fire. That used in their 
incremation is from the lamp lit in the ceremonial 
when a person is moribund ; but the lamps of the 
temples are lit only by Brahmans, and taking fire 
from other than the altar would be ‘ strange.’ A 
Hindu, as indeed also a Mahomcdan, does not 
‘blow’ out a lamp with his breath, the Hindu 
believing that a deity intervenes. In the whole 
of Central and Southern Asia, and with Hindus, 
Parsees, and Mahomedans, to blow out a light is 
considered very wrong. 

On the east side of the fortress of Gwalior, 
where myriads of warriors have fattened the soil, 
phosphorescent lights at one time often appeared. 
They are termed Shahaba by the Rajputs, perhaps 
from the Arabic shahab, a meteor. Colonel Tod 
dared as bold a Rajput as ever lived to approach 
them ; but he replied, men he would encounter, 
but not the spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires the northern nations believed to issue 
from the tombs of their heroes, and to guard their 
ashes ; they called them Hauga Elldr, or ‘ the 
sepulchral fires,’ and they were supposed more 
especially to surround tombs which contained 
hidden treasures. When the intrepid Scan- 
dinavian maiden observes that she is not afraid 
of the flame burning her, she is bolder than that 
hold Rajput, for Sn-Kishen, who, as above 
related, was shocked at the bare idea of going 
near the sepulchral lights, was one of three non- 
commissioned oflicers who afterwards led thirty- 
two firelocks to the attack and defeat of X500 
Pindaris. At present the Kasak or Kirghiz do 
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FIEEBAOKS. FIREWOOD. 

•f « rrv in * As fade the Tipper sides, 

BOt spit on a fire ; and m Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes,— ' 

manY other parts of Africa and Asia ana M^pc, Before, beside us, and above, 

the custom continues of dancmg round fire. firedy lights Ms lamp of love, 

' with the Hindus there is beliered to Eetreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

te a^e which does not burn a. O^e darlme^s of the copse 
bnted to Siva the Mahadeva, written also Seo Fulgora candelaria is Ae Chinese firefly, i. 
or Sin- and annually, in the Dekhan, the fire- lanternaria is another. The Elater beetles have 
wnrshin of Maliadeva is performed, in which the 79 species in tropical America. E. iwcUlucus 
devotees run or jump through great fires, attri- occurs in India.- — Heter, 1 . p. 247. See ^.SJgieeras ; 
hntinc their escape to the interposition of that logects; Lampyrides. 

HmS doi^. In the North Arcot district of the fieEPLACTS, in the eastern and southern 
liMran Presidency, a fire festiyal custom prevails of Asia, are usually the hearths alluded to m 

annually, in which the people walk through fire, Jeremiah xxxvi. 22: ‘There was a fire on the 
but accidents occur, ending in death. ^ hearth burning before Mm. Hindu houses have 

Abul Ghazi relate that he allowed his wives neither cMmneys nor fireplaces. In the coid 
before their confinements to pour greaae on to the weather, the rich burn wood in brass or earthen 
fire to guess from the splutterings of ^the flame p^^ns, placed in any part of the room ; the indigent 
whether^ they would have boys or This sticks on the floor. The hearth or fireplace 

superstition is still practised in Central Asia, and commonly taken to mean the Iwelihooa, or 
finds its counterpart in the melting of wax or leaf! means of supporting a family. If the tamUy be 
bv European girls on New Year’s eve, to see from scattered into, say, three parties the expre^ion 
t4 shapes into which it runs whether they will ^ouid bo, ‘I have three fireplaces burrang. 
bo married in the course of the year (Vamhery, Speaking of a family ruined and dispersed, the 
Bokhara, p. 283). So the Kh^hiz, though profess- Persians say, ‘Oojak-ishan koor shood, ihem 
ina Mahomedaniam, threw grease on their fires, fireplace is darkened; and the people of India say. 
They and the people of Wakhan and Badakhshan | . (jfiar men charagh nahin,’ The house is without 
blowing out a light. Spiegel asserts, m | ^ lamp ; also ‘ Chulay men ag nahin,’ There is no 
an article wbiSi appeared in tbe Auglaud under ! £j ,0 hearth. v i . 

the title Das datlicfie Turkestan, that In the 7tb | yIEE TEMPLE, the name usuaUy applied to 
century after Christ, Turkish tribes in the north i places of worshi]^ of the Parsee religionists, 
of the Tien-shan were fire-worsMppers. 'Pheir Hormusjee Wadia fire temple in Bombay was 

Fire is produced from several woods by friction, established about A.P. 1839; the ISfowsaree, a.i>. 
In India, from the leora corylifolia; in New Zea- 17133 . the Surat, in A.D, 1822 ; the Oodwara, A.p. 
land, by friction of the woods of the Myhoe or > 873— it is the oldest. An annual service is held in 
Melicytus ramifiorus, of the Arafia polyoma or j^Biorning of the beginning of November. In the 
Pate, and of the Kaikonmko trees. The wood evening the Parsee streets in the Bombay Fort and 
used to provide fire in Tahiti is that of the Hibis- g^zar Gate street are illu^ated, and flags 

cus tifiaceus, which is also used for shoulder-poles evergreens adorn the principal entrances, 

and outriggers for steadying a canoe. Its blimt fIREWOOI). 

noint is rabbed in a groove till the dust takes ^ .Fe. [Lakri,. . . . .Hind. 

fixe. Fire is kindled m the Sandwich Islands by . . , Gee. 1 Lena para el fuego, . Sp. 


twirling a sM 
with a string 


FIRE¥OOI). 

Bois de chauffage, . Fe. I Lakri, . . . . . Hind. 
Brennliolz, . . . Gee. | Lena para el fuego, . bP. 

Firewood is the chief fuel used in the E. Indies, 
and the less valuable trees of each locality are cut. 

_ . . * T-k • jV- - a 1 J... 


with a string in the manner of a gimlet or borer, coast of the Peninsula the fuel woods 

They also rub sulphur on two stones, and strike 

fire from them over moss^strewed wia sulphur parviflorum. Eandia dumetorum. 

(Kotzebue'S ^ oyage, m, p. 2o9, in Jam. Ed. Jouin. excelsum. Anisonema multiflora, 

vi.). The Guaciio of the Pampas takes an elastic ^\cacia speciosa. Cassia auriculata. 

stick about 18 inches long, and presses one end Gmehna Asiatica. Phyllantbus, . 9 ^. 

against the breast, the other in a hole in the piece Peltandra, Acacia leucoplilasa. 

T/mfre,' The Toy Cart; Art, p. 112 ; G. Bennett, The fuel trees at Simla are chiefly— 
p. 418; Colehrooke on the Eeligious Ceremonies of Quercus incana. | Pinus excelsa. 

the Hindus, Asiatic Bes, xxi. p. 241 ; Sonnerats lihododendron arboreum. Cedrus deodara. 

pp. 77, 78 ; Story of N ala, '^,102 \ Robin- Andi'omeda ovaMoba. 
sonh Travels, Palestine and Syria, i p. 282. with other jungle trees and stout underwood. At 

FIREBACKS, species of the Gallus par- Kussowlee and Kanawar, the contractors supply 

tridge. , principally ‘cMr’ (Pinus longifolia), which grows 

FIRE-OLAF* Sang-i-dalam, Hind. A kind of wild on the adjoining hill-sides, and splits easily. 


Eandia dumetorum. 
Anisonema multiflora. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Phyllantbus, sp. 
Acacia leucoplilasa. 
Maba buxifoMa. 
Bichrostachys cinerea. 


Cedrus deodara. 


f uyuye, jpjj. 1 It, t u , uhuj y yj xTunt, jj. 

sovUs Travels, Palestine and Syria, i p. 282. with other jungle trees and stout underwood. At 

FIREBACKS, species of the Gallus par- Kussowlee and Kanawar, the contractors supply 

tridge. , principally ‘cMr’ (Pinus longifolia), which grows 

FIRE-OLAF* Sang-i-dalam, Hind. A kind of wild on the adjoining hill-sides, and splits easily, 
clay, very common in many parts of India, from The only forbidden wood is ‘ behul ’ (Grewia 
which bricks can be made that resist the action of oppositifoiia), which emits an offensive smell in 
gi’eat heat. burning. The villagers use as fuel the withered 

FIREFLY, little luminous insects, species stems of Euphorbia pentagona and thorny bushes, 
of Lampyris and Elater. The lower part of the In the Panjab, the woods used are — 
body has some apparatus for emitting a bright Alsme^ sp. Hippophae rhamnoides. 

phosphorescent light. Usually it is emitted in Artemisia sacrorum. Juniperus communis, 

flashes at intervals of a second, and it is interest- Calligonum polygonoides. Juniperus excelsus. 
ing to guess where the creature in its flight will 

Beart Bkow iteelf. But oocasioBally the light is Ephel^ GeLdiana.' Eos^ebbiaona. 
COlitiluiOUB. . . Eurotia ceratoides, Tanacetum tomentosum. 
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Near the Panjab railway lines, Phulai (Acacia 
modesta) furnishes a hard wood, which is perhaps 
the best fuel given by any wild tree. It is only 
found in quantity near Amritsar and Jullundur. 
Jhand or kandi (Prosopis spicigera) covers very 
large areas in the central tract near Lahore, and 
grows more partially over many parts to the 
south. Its wood is open-grained and softish, 
and is very subject to the attacks of white 
ants ; but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has been 
the chief source of supply for the locomotives 
in the Panjab. Next to it, as to quantity of 
fuel furnished, come the tamarisks, furas, lei, 
pilchi, etc. (Tamarix orientalis and T. Indica), 
which, from some miles south of Lahore, cover 
hundreds of square miles of the low land. A 
kikar or sissoo tree, under tolerably favourable 
circumstances, attains a girth of about 30 inches 
ill ten years, and gives about 4 maunds (328 lbs.) 
of dry fuel. 200 trees yielding 800 maunds 
(65,600 lbs.)- of dry fuel might be grown on an 
acre in ten years. Various species of Salsolacese 
abound in the more saHne dry parts of the Doabs of 
the Pan jab. West of the Beas, Karil, the Capparis 
aphylla, a considerable shrub, is a common brick 
fuel in many places in the Panjab ; as also is the 
jal, wan, or pilu, Salvadora oleoides over-abundant 
south of Lahore. Along some of the rivers in 
the south the bahn (Populus Euphratica) is not 
uncommon, but its wood is very light. The 
smaller tamarisk, T. Indica, becomes fit for felling 
in eight or ten years. For the fuel of the Indus 
steamboats on the Delta, the mangrove is used. 
FIREWORKS. 

Marchun, Kabok, Malay. 
Fuoco artifiziale. 

Fuegos artifioiales. 

In Eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks are 
of various forms, represent animate and inanimate 
things, such as trees, tigers, ships, elephants, men, 
sea-fights, eclipses of the sun and moon. They 
are manufactured in the principal cities. Green 
fire is produced by green baryta, chloride of potash, 
and sulphur; red fire from strontia, chloride of 
potash, sulphur, and charcoal; blue fire from 
chloride of potash and sulphur. Fireworks im- 
ported into India in the years 1874-5 to 1879-80 
ranged in value about 3 to 5 lakhs. The natives 
of India are passionately fond of fireworks, and 
at marriages and other important festivals they 
gratify their taste. 

FIROZAH, Turkis, or the turquoise. Firoza- 
rang, turquoise blue. This mineral is found at 
Khojend, in Mawar-u-Nahr or Transoxiana, at 
Shebavek, in Kirman, and in a mountain of 
Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered before 
Ahmad bin Abd al Aziz composed his Treatise 
on Gems. He describes the mine at Nishapur 
as most celebrated from early ages for that 
particular kind of turquoise entitled Abu Ishaki, 
which, says he, averts evil from those who wear 
it, conciliates the favour of princes, augments 
wealth, preserves the sight, ensures victory over 
an adversary, and banishes aU unpleasant dreams. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a new 
moon, immediately after fixed their eyes, says he, 
on the firozah. — Ouseley’s Travels^ i. p. 211. 

FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak tribe from the town 
of that name, 63 miles from Teheran. They are 
of Persian origin, and their forefathers fought 


Feux de artifice, . . Fk. 
Fenrwerke, . . . Ger. 
Atishbazee, Guj., Hind. 


Timur bravely when that conqueror subjugated 
their country. After they were driven by him 
into the mountains south of Mazenderan, they 
there defended themselves most desperately ; but 
they were eventually defeated and carried by him 
into Herat. — Ferrier^ Journ. p. 196. See Aimak. 

FIROZPUR, a town and military cantonment 
in the Firozpur district of the Pan jab, situated in 
iat. 30° 56' 42" N., and long. 74° 88' 24" E. The 
revenue district is between lat. 30° 8' and 31° 11' 
K, and between long. 74° 8' 30" and 75° 27' E. ; 
area (1878), 2739 square miles; population in 
1868, 549,253. The Dogra and Bhatti form the 
leading Rajput tribes, and bear the reputation of 
being lazy and thriftless. — Imp. Gaz. 

FIROZ SHAH, emperor of Dehli. He wrote 
an account of the occurrences of his reign, and 
called it Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi. 

FIROZ - u - DIN TAGHALAQ ascended the 
throne of Dehli a.d. 1351, and died at the age of 
ninety, on the 23d October 1388. He was just and 
liberal-minded, erected many (700) public works, 
some of which still remain, amongst others an 
firigation canal from the point in the Jumna where 
it leaves the mountains, by Karnal to Hansi and 
Hissar. It reaches to the river Gagar, and in 
former times was connected with the Sutlej, the 
nearest river in the Panjab. The British restored 
200 miles of it to beyond Hissar. Ferishta relates 
that he obtained acquittances from the relatives of 
ail who had suffered from the violence of his uncle, 
Muhammad Taghalaq (a.d. 1325-51), and de- 
posited the sealed acquittance in his uncle’s tomb. 
— ElpTi. India, p. 856 ; Tr. of a Hind. ii. p. 216. 
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Samkat, 

. . . Arab. 
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. . . Burm. 
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During the 18th and 19th centuries, this branch 
of the natural history of the East Indies has re- 
ceived the attention of many learned zoologists. 
Bloch, in 1785, published his splendid work on 
Auslandische Fisohe* This and bis Ichthyologic, 
and the continuation of the latter by Schneider, 
contain many Indian forms, as does Lacepedes 
Histoire des Poissons, 1798-1803. In 1803 there 
appeared Dr. Patrick Russell’s book in tw^o 
volumes, containing descriptions and figures of 
200 fishes coEected at Yizagapatam on the coast 
of Coromandel, In 1822, in a 4to volume, Dr. 
Hamilton gave an account of 269 fishes found in 
the river Ganges and its branches, with a volume 
of plates. The voluminous work by Baron Cuvier 
and M. Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des 
Poissons, published in Paris in 1828 and following 
years, was of great value to science. A beautiful 
volume of much importance, the Fauna Japonica, 
was published in 1847 by MM. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, 
C. J. Temminck, H. Schlegel, and W. de Haan, 
Lugduni Batavorum 1847, In 1841 there was 
issued at Berlin the Systematische Beschreibung 
der Plagiostomen by Dr. J. Muller and Dr. J. 
Henle, which included many of the genera and 
species of the seas in the S. and E. of Asia. Dr. 
McClelland of the Bengal Army, in 1842, in the 
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CaloHttii Journal of Natural Histom described j Sci^nidse. Gen* umbrina, sciaena, otolitlius 

the fmh-water fishes which Dr. Gnmtns na j scia^noidcs. 

collected : and siibsequeiitly, in 1843, he described Xiphiidie. r/e«. histiophoms. 

^'nllection made at Chusan and Kingpo. In 1884 | Fam, Trichinridse. Ocn. tnchiurus. 

\r T W RAnnptfc Tnihiished a Selection of Bare l Fam. Acanthuridiie. Gen. acanthurus, nasens. _ 

Mr. J. W. licmnett puOlisnea a Qwevwuu Carangidse. Gen. caranx, senola, senolichthys, 

and Curious Fishes found on the Coast of Oeyion. h ^ , 


isnes luuuu uu out; v* 

Drs. Kuppell in 1828 and Peters in 1868 described 
the fishei of the Red Sea and those found sontli- 
wards to Mozambique; and the fish^ near the 
Cape were described by Dr, Smith* Dr. Day, in 
1865, published his Fishes of Malaba^ the new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. The fishes of China and Japan were 
described by Sir John Kichardson 
of the British Association in 1845.^ Dr. M Clel- 
land published a memoir on the Indian Cypnnidse 
in the As. Bes. xix. p. 217. Colonel bykes 
wrote on the Fishes of the Dekhan in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society in 1841. 
Fische aus Gaschmir were described by MM. 
YOU Hugel and Heckel in 1838. Dr. Kelaart 
of Ceylon paid much attention to the ichthy- 
ology of the island. Dr. Theodore Cantor m 
1850 famished, in the Bengal Asiatic Society s 
Journal, a minute account of 292 fishes of the 
Malay Archipelago. From 1845 to 1860 Dr. P 


nauemtes, chorinemus, trachynotus, psettus, platax, 
psenes, equula, gazza, lactarius. 

Fam. Stromateidae. Gen. stromateus. 

Fam. Coryphsenidse. Gen. coryphasna, mene. 

Fam. Nomeidse. Ge7\. cubiceps, 

Fam. Scombrida3. ^ Gen. scomber, tbynnus, cybmm 
elacate, echeneis. . 

Fam. Uranoscopidse. Gen. uranoscopus, ichtliyscopus. 

Fam. Trachinidse. Gen. percis, sillago. 

Fam. Pseudoohromides. Ge^i. opisthognatlius, pseiido- 
plesiops. 

Fayn. Batracliidse. Gen. batraebus. 

Fam. Pedicnlati. Gen. antennarms. 

Fam. Cottidie. Gen. synanoidium, synanceia, minoiis, 
pelor, cliorismodactylus, polycaulis, platyceplialus. 

Fam. Catapbracti. Gen. dactylopterus, pegasiis. 

Fam. Gobiidie. Gen. gobius, apocryptichthys, sicydiuni, 
gobiodon, periophtbalmiis,boleopbtbalmus, eleotris, 
amblyopus, trypauchen. 

Fam. Callionyrnidse. Gen. callionymus. 

Fam. Cepolidse. Gen. cepola. . 

Fam, Blenniidge. Gen. blennius, salarias, andamia, 
petroscirtes, tripterigium, xipbasia, 

Spbyrenidse, Gen. Bpbyrena. 

irt A flann o+ViAinnfl. 




of the Eastern Archipelago, added greatly to the 
stock of knowledge of the seas of the region 
from Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, long the 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
from time to time published in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society Journal, notices of fish; and T. C. Jerdon, 
a medical officer of the Madras army, in the 
Madras Literary Society’s Journal, gave several 
contributions on the fresh-water and on the salt- 
water fishes of the Peninsula. Dr. A. Gunther, 
in addition to all that he had written in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society and other 
journals, in the years 1850 to 1870 brought out 

a lt volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the 
ection of the British Museum; and in 1866, 
conjointly with Lieut.-Colonel L. Playfair, pub- 
lished an illustrated volume on the Fishes of 
Zanzibar, the Seychelles, and Chagos Islands. 
Dr. Kiunzinger, in 1870-1871, published a de- 
tailed account of the Fische des Rothen Meeres. 
Later still, Dr. Day has written (1875-77) an 
invaluable work on the Fishes' of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, with many monographs and numerous 
reports on the sea and fresh-water fishes and 
jSfiheries of India. The scientific arrangement of 
this branch of Katui'ai History is as follows : — 

Sub-Class, Teleostei. Obdek, Acantbopterygii. 

Fam. PercidsB. Gen. lates, serranus, grammistes, di- 
j)loprion, genyoroge, inesoprion,rayriodoiijambassis, 
apogon, apogonichtbys, Qbeilodipterus, dules. 

Pristipomatube. tberapon, ijristipoma, 

diagramma, lobotes, datnioides, gerres, scolopsis, 
dentex, smaris, caesio. 

Fam. Squamipennes. Gen. ebaetodon, toxofces, cbelmo, 
bceniochus, bolacantbus, scatopbagus, epbippus, 
drepane. 

Fam, Nandidaj. Gen. plesiops, badis, nandiis, catoi>ra. 
Fam. Mulbdse, Gen. upeneoides, muUoides, upeneus. 
Fam. Sparidae. Gen. crenidens, sargus, letbrinus, 
spbaerodon, pagms, ebrysopbrys, pimelepterus. 

Fam. Cirrbitidae. Gm. cirrbites, cirrbiticbtbys. 

Famt. Scorpsenidae. Gm. scorpaena, sebastes, pterois, 
apistus, ampbiprioniebtbys. 

Teuthididae. Gen. teutbis, 

Fam. Berycidae. Gen. myripristiB, bolocentrum. 

Warn. Eurtidae. Gm. kurtus, pempberis. 


Fam. Mugilidae. Gen. mugil. 

Fam. Aulostomatidae. Gen. fistulana. 

Fam. Gentriscidae. Gen. amphisile. 

Fam. Trachypteridae. Ge7\. regalecus. _ 

Fam. Pomacentridae. Gen. ampbiprion, premnas, 
dascyUus, pomacentrus, glypbidodon, hehastes. 

Fam. Labrida?. Gen. labricbthys, labroides, cbeilinus, 
epibulus, anampses, bemigymnus, stetlmjulis, platy- 
glossus,novacula, julis, gompbosus, coris, cymolutes, 
paeudodax, callyodon, pseudoscarus, choerops, 
cossypbus, cbeilio, scariebtbys. 

Fam. Labyrintbici. Gen. anabas, polyacantbus, os- 
pbromenus, trichogaster. 

Fam. Opbiocepbalidse. Gen. opbiocepbalus, ebanna. 

Fam. Ebyncbobdellid^. Gen. rbyncliobdella, masta- 
cembelus. 

Fam. Cbromides. Gen. etroplus. 

Okder, Anacantbini. Stjb*ORDEE, Aiiacantbini- 
Gadoidei. 

Fam. Gadidse. Gen. bregmaceros. 

Fam, Opbiididje, Gen. brotula, Bleekeria, 

Sub-Order, Anacantbini-Pleuronectoidei. 

Fam. Pleuroiiectidge. Gen, psettodes, pseudorbombiis, 
platophrys, beterosomata, solea, achirus, synaptura, 
plagusia, cynoglossus. 

Order, Pbysostomi. 

Fam. Siluridae. 

SuhFam. Silurinse. Gen. macrones,^ ariiis, batra- 
chocephalus, ketengus, osteogeniosus, plotosus, 
akysis, eretbistes, rita, pangasius, pseudeutropins, 
callicbrous, wallago, olyra, silurus, cbaca. 

Suh-Fam. Amblycepinge, Gen. clarias, saccobrancbiis, 
silundia, ailia, ailiicbtbys, eutroptiiclitbys, sisor, 
gagata, hemipimelodus, bagarius, pseiidecbeneis, 
glyptosternum, amblyceps, exostoma. 

Fam, Cyprinidae. 

Snh-Fam. Cyprininre. Gen. psylorbynebus, Mayoa, 
discognatbus, oreinus, sebizotborax, labeo, osteo- 
chilus, cirrbina, scapbiodon, carassius, semiplotus, 
catla, mola, barbus, nuria, aspidoparia, robtoe, 
barilius, danio, perilampus, chela. 

Sub-Fam. Homalopterinse. Ge7i. bomaloptera. 

Suh-Fam. Cobitidinse. Ge^i. apiia, acantbopbthalmus, 
acantbopsis, cobitis, lepidocepbalicbtbys, botia, 
Jerdonia, nemacheilus, misgurnus. 

Fam. Cyprinodontidse. Gen. cyprinodon, baplocbilus. 

Fam, ScopelidsB. saurus, saurida, barjwdon. 

belone, hemiramphus. 


Fam. Scombresocidse 
exocetus. 

Fam. Pseudoclupeidae. Gen. ebanos, elops, 
1108 
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Fam. Clupeiclse. chiroccntrns, cliipea, coilia, 

cbatoessus, dnssumieria, cngraulis, opistopterns, 
pellona, raconda, spratelloides, corica, inegalops. 

Fam, Notopteridse. Gen, notopterus. 

Fam, SyrabrancMdse. Gen, monopterus, ampliipnous, 
symbranclius. 

Fam. MurienidjB. Gen. mursenesox, mursenicbtbys, 
opbichtbys, anguilla, moringna, ranrsena, gymno- 
murasna. 


Okdeb, Lopbobrancbii. 

Fam. Syngnatbidse, Gen. syngnathus, neropbis, 
gastrotokeus, acentromira, icbtbyocampus, dory- 
icbtbys, hippocampus. 

Obdee, Plectognatbi. 

Fam. Oymnodontidse. Gen. xeuopterus, teirodon, 
triodon, diodou. 

Fam. Sclerodermi. V triacantbus, balistes, mona- 
cantbus, ostracion. 


SUB-OlASS, OHONDBOPTEBYaiL 

Obdeb. Plagiostoma. Sub-Obdee, Selacboidei, or 
Sharks. 

Fbm. Oarcbariidse. Gen, carcbarias, galeocerdo, 
zygsena, mustelus. 

Fami. Scylliidse. Gen, scylHum, stegostoma, cbylo- 
scyllium. 

Seb-Obber, Batoidei, or Bays. 

Fam, Pristidas. Gen, pristis. 

Fam, Khinobatidse. Gen. rbyucbobatus, rbiuobatus. 
Fam. Torpedimdse. Gen. narcine, astrape, 

Fam. RaJidjB. 'Gen. platyrbiua. 

Fam. Trygonidse. Gen, trygon, urogymnus, ptero- 
platea. 

Fam. Meliobatidse. Gen. meliobatis, setobatis, rhino- 
ptera, dicerobatis. 

From the continuity of the waters from the Red 
Sea and east coast of Africa, through the Indian 
Ocean and Bay of Bengal, into the seas of the 
Archipelago, around Australia and into the Pacific 
and Polynesia, it is probable that many of the 
fishes which are now only known as inhabiting a 
particular sea, will be found throughout that line 
of ocean, and that the great natural barriers will 
be found to be Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south, to pass either of which capes 
would throw the fish of the tropical seas into cold 
regions. 

The fishes chiefly used as food in the fresh 
waters of India, belong to the order Physostomi, 
especially in its siluroid, cyprinoid, and herring 
families, as also those classed in the spiny-rayed 
or Acanthopterygii order. Mahomedans in Sind 
eat silm'oids ; but in general the siluroid, or scale- 
less fishes, as sharks, skates, rays, eels, are not 
eaten by Mahomedans or J ews. They are very foul 
feeders. All the spiny-rayed or acanthopterygian 
fishes found in India are good for food. Of the 
siluroid fishes, the Magur or Singi (Saccobranchus), 
and many others, and the carps (Cyprinidse), are all 
useful for food. The herring family (Olupeidse) 
are all good, and eels are reckoned wholesome, 
though natives of India refuse them. 

The Andamaners eat the tetrodons, and the 
Burmese eat the large yellow Xenopterus naritus ; 
others of these genera are deemed poisonous. 

The fecundity of fishes is very various. In a 
hilsa fish, 1,023,64:5 eggs have been counted; 
in a migratory barbel, 410,500 eggs. The mono- 
gamous non - migratory fish appear to breed 
frequently, and they protect their offspring. In 
the Cirrhina reba, H. P. , a polygamous non - 
migratory carp, Dr. Day found 41,500 eggs ; and 
in a siluroid, Callichrous canio, H. B.^ 47,444 ; 
whilst a monogamous walking-fish or opbio- 
cephalus had only 47 00. The striated walking-fish 


breeds twipc a year, in December and June. The 
male constructs a nest with its tail amongst the 
vegetation, and by biting off tbe ends of the weeds 
that grow in the water. Here the eggs are de- 
posited, the male keeping guard ; but should he be 
killed or captured, tbe place is taken by his partner. 
The parents are very fierce at this time, and defend 
their offspring with great courage. 

Dr. Day tells us of vast shoals of some forms of 
fishes approaching the shores or shallows of the 
Indian coasts at certain seasons, mostly for breed- 
ing purposes, and these are often destitute of 
means of defence, becoming food for their stronger 
neighbours, or are captured by man for consump- 
tion. He arranges the Indian fishes, in their 
economic relations, into three classes, — First., the 
more strictly predaceous forms, which are more or 
less migratory in their habits, generally in order 
to follow and prey upon their weaker neighbours ; 
some of these congregate in shoals, while others 
lead more solitary lives. Secoridly^ non-migrat07'y 
fishes, some of which are likewise predaceous. 
These usually reside along the shores and back- 
waters, being almost confined to the littoral zone, 
although a few may extend their range into 
brackish waters on the one hand, or into the deep 
sea on the other. Thirdly., those which are more 
preyed upon than predaceous, consisting of such 
as live in large assemblages, being gregarious in 
their habits, and others which lead a more solitary 
existence. 

Among the first, or j^redaceous division of 
marine fishes, are some gregarious forms, but 
such are scarcely so numerous or well fitted for 
destroying their neighbours as those which are 
more solitary in their habits. Their best-known 
representatives are found in the spiny-rayed or 
acanthopterygian order, or else among the carti- 
laginous or chondropterygian fishes. Some 
attain to a great size. Thus, Dr. Cantor alludes 
to a sea perch (Serranus) exceeding 130 lbs. ; and 
Dr. Russell to another, which was 7 feet long, 
5 feet in girth, and upwards of 300 lbs. in weight. 
Nearly allied are the Lutianior Me soprions, which, 
although of somewhat inferior size, excel them in 
usefulness to man, owing to their being more 
numerous and coming closer in -shore. The fishes 
of both genera are generally excellent as food, 
especially when not too large, and are much em- 
ployed as such, either fresh, salted, or sun-diied. 
Among the Sparidse we find the Pagrus spinifer 
and several species of Ohrysophrys, abundant in 
places near the shores of India, especially during 
the cold months, and held in great esteem. In 
the family of Polynemidee are some most valuable 
fishes, all being good as food, and two affording 
isinglass. Some of these have been known to 
exceed 300 lbs. in weight, especially in estuaries, 
where they are not uncommon. The justly cele- 
brated mango-fish of the Bay of Bengal arrives 
during the S.W. monsoon, about June, and con- 
tinues through the cold season. It ascends large 
rivers (from the Mahanadi and Ganges to those 
of Burma and the eastwards) for the purpose of 
spawning, and is of great repute for its excellent 
flavour. Natives term it Tapasi, changed by 
Europeans into Tupsee-mutcbee, the original name 
being derived from certain ascetics. A similarity 
has been drawn between their unkempt hair and 
the long tendrils which in this fish spring from the 
base of the pectoral fins, and exceed in length that 
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p 1.1 ^ absent from 1 Silnroids are mostly found in niuddy waters 5 they 

wlSkiTT the^te S are common from' Bombay down the western 
rt An^rtbcMa^cean So^ttain coast, and likewise from the mouth of the rirer 
Sind and through the Indian Uce * , , Kistna along the muddy coasts of Bengal and 

to5feetor morem engtX^ CZ, bLfming very abundant in thi Malay 

as food the latter being dry Archipelago. Among what may be termed the 
th^ for the ^ fifihcs rXinhiidse) are scaled siluroids, a few are excellent eating, but the 

STurin^tte cold weather, their flesh is the bummalo or Bombay duck (Harpodonnehereus). 
^med bithe natirel although not brought to Numerous at Bombay, it is rare all down the 
the table 0/ Europeans. The horse-mackerels, or Malabar coast, but on the Coromandel side of 
Garanddai are among the most important sea India a few are taken at Madras; and as we 
forms to toe natives by whom they are highly proceed towards Yizagapatam they augment m 
e^emed as food. They^ are very abundant along numbers, and jme common along the entire coast 
coast, iL so doin that of Mala- of Bengal and Burma, ascending large rivers but 
bar, where the herrings take their place to a great not above tidal influence. Owmg J 

extent. Some attain to a large size, and on toe gelatmous character, they are easily sun-dried 
famsts of British India are never found to be or salted. ^ t i x 

poisonous, as is reputed to be the case elsewhere. The Chondropterygn, or sharks, rays, and skates, 

Omnx Bottleri reaches 5 feet or more iu length, an important part m alhmrA Imt 

bat some species never pass 6 or 6 inches. These Sharks are found along -f 

fishes are |regariovia. and not so fitted for preda- their carrymg off human beings is an ™Mm- 

ceous habfe J some of those already referred to, mon occurrence. In some ^ fj® 

while the same remarks likewise apply to the next numerous than m others, and this is due to the 

fewgenewi. The closely allied species of Ohori- presence or absence of shoals of smallOT ash, as 
asd Trachynotus afford a oonaderahle sardines. _ They are captoed both for the purple 
lunoB&t of food to man, hut, owing to their being of extracting oil from their livers,- as well as for 
dry and inaipid, are generally salted or sun-dried their flesh, as those of a medium size are cut up, 
?«Qfret» (Sfecomatold®) are justly esteemed by salted, and sold to toe poor. Their fins, likewise, 
both Europeans and natives, and they are abun- are exported to Ghma, where, due to the gelatine 
dantly distributed throughout the Indian Ocean, contained in them, they are in demand for the 
Coming in-shore in large shoals about June, they purpose of making soujs. Bays and skates exist 
tr as suddenly as they come, some forms in enormous numbers m too Indian seas, where 

..buui, It is a they attain to a great ®e. The first appear to be 

*j«iXMua circumstance that in all toe adult forms gregarious, and may suddenly arrive, to the dismay 
the ventral fins are atent; in the young of the of the owner of an oyster bed, as they rarely 

• * ' * hange their (quarters so long as any molluscs are 

■ ‘ ’ j. Saw-fishes are taken for toe same 

as are sharks. 

Of ike non^migratory forms, some of which are pre- 
many in the Indian seas, and some 
directly serviceable to man. Although 
^ ’ ^■‘/num- 
bers for their dej&ciency in weight, besides being 

1* '■ ' The 

In j little Ambassis, consisting of small fishes rarely ex- 
ceeding six inches in length, with the closely-allied 
Apogons, equally small, are similarly employed as 


dlaappeai . v 

entirely departing about September, 
carious 

i , . , 

bkek species they are very long, b 
atniorbea as age advances. The mackerel family obtainable, 
are exceedingly important, and toe common pur|o^ a: 

S«50iinber microlepidotus is very abundant along 
to© western co^t of India throughout the cold daceous, there are 
and is extensively salted and sun-dried, but, are more d' 
owing to ite rapidly tainting, it is rarely brought some of these are small, still they make up by 
to toe tobies of Europeans ; it is not nearly so b 
conamon along the east coast of Madras and Bay more readily sim-dried, or salted vdth brine. ^ 
of Bengal, but is found at the Andamans. ' ‘ n 

India its usual length is about 10 indies, but in 
certain localities it attains to a foot. 


Some other 

forms, which grow to a larger size, and are more 
predaceous than the common mackerel, likewise 
arrive during the cold season, when they prey 
extensively on the numerous herrings and other 
small fish. Among these large species are the 
tunny and toe peiamys ; these are terrors to the 
shoals of sardines, which appear to afford them 
desirable food. The seer fishes (Oybium) are held 
in ^at esteem by Europeans, and when of a 
medium size, are among toe most delicate for the 
table. They are quite as predaceous as the tunnies, 
and attain to three feet and more in length. The 
voracious and dangerous Sphyrsense, termed sharks 
in some places, and barracuda in the West Indies, 
grow to several feet, and all forms are used by the 
natives as food. 

The marine siluroid, sheat, or cat-fishes, which 
cannot be considered migratory, are known by the 
long feelers round their mouths and absence of 
scales, and are of considerable economic value ; 
altoongh nat esteemed if eaten fresh, still, numbers 
are salted for export, while their air-bladders 
are collected for the isinglass which they afford. 


feet or more in length, — are more commonly eaten 
even while fresh, and some species are very nume- 
' rous. Along the Coromandel coast, species of 
Synagris are extensively eaten, while toe genera 
Equula and Garres furnish an immense amount of 
food, which is consumed by the poor either when 
fresh or salted. The Mullife, so esteemed in some 
parts of Europe and rejected in others, furnish 
many Indian forms. They are, however, not 
esteemed; neither are toe beautiful and large 
Lethrini, nor the more flattened Teuthididse. 
The gobies of the sea do not attain to a large size, 
but are of value owing to their abundance. The 
spineless Anacanthini, or flat fishes, are by no 
means uncommon, the largest examples being 
found off the coast of Sind. The very young of 
the Indian species, similarly with those in Europe, 


have an eye on either side of the head, a subject 


which has been so elaborately examined by Steen- 
strup in 1864, Mr. Malm in 1868, Dr. Day and 
others, in order to ascertain how it is that with 
advancing age both eyes are found on the coloured 
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side, and tlie skull appears to be asymmetrical, i 
These fishes are not mncli esteemed as food by 
the natives. 

Lastly, those ivhich are more preyed upon than 
predaceous^ come in large shoals, and are not only 
of great importance to man, but are the means of 
inducing larger fish to come nearer in-shore for 
the purpose of following the assemblages of their 
weakerheighbours, — ^mullets (Mugilida), of which 
the seas of India possess about 24 species, some 
of which ascend tidal rivers or frequent the estu- 
aries. ' As a rule they are esteemed for food when 
fresh, both by Europeans and natives, except in 
Canara, where they are objected to on the grounds 
that their heads resemble those of snakes. Mullets 
are extensively salted, and also sun-dried. Some 
attain a considerable size, while their roes are 
salted, and considered great delicacies. The pretty 
little sandsmelts (Atherina), having a burnished 
silvery band, are taken in enormous numbers ; 
but as they rarely exceed three inches in length, 
they are commonly sun-dried and exported. The 
Indian whiting (Sillago) arrives in large assem- 
blages, and is esteemed as a light and wholesome 
food. The half beak (Hemiramphus) is very 
common, especially during the cold season, while 
the roes are largely collected along the Malabar 
coast. But it is among the herring family that 
we find some of the most important of those fishes 
which not only afford food to man, but to their 
larger and stronger relatives. As a rule, they 
abound more on the Malabar than on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The oil-sardine comes in vast 
numbers, more especially to the western coast, 
but is uncertain in its movements ; occasionally 
being absent for many consecutive seasons, it 
returns in enormous numbers. The same may be 
said of the numerous forms of anchovies, and the 
great varieties of other genera of the herring 
family. 

There are fishes in Asia which respire atmo- ■ 
spheric air direct. They possess respiratory organs 
in the form of an accessory respiratory sac, distinct 
from gills, and they are essentially amphibious. 
The genera of Indian fishes (excluding Ohanos) 
which possess respiratory organs, having a lung- 
like function, and which are distinct from the gills, 
are, amongst the acanthopterygians, species of 
Anabas, Polyacanthus, Osphromenus, and Tricho- 
gaster; also species of the OphioceiDlialidse and 
the genera Clarias and Saccobranchus among the 
SiluridjB. Of the family Symbranchidse, is the 
Ouchia eel (Amphipnons cuchia). The OpMo- 
cephalidfe are very predatory, and their favourite 
lurking-place is amongst the grass at the margin 
of a tank. These amphibious fishes, and also the 
spined eels, RhynchobdeUidse, retire into tlxe mud 
of tanks as the water dries up. 

In January 1869, in Orissa, Dr. Day dug up in 
a tank, two feet below the mud, two OpMocephalus 
punctatus and 'three Rhynchobdella aculeata. 
The Amphipnous cuchia, or amphibious eel, has 
also been dug out of blue clay. They have blow- 
holes in the mud, as seals have in the ice. Mr. 
Bonynge says (America, p. 165) he had seen the 
natives in the N.E. of India dig fish out of the earth ; 
the fish is called Zamin M mutohee (earth-fish), 
of about 5 to 7 inches in length, fiat, and black in 
colour, fiesh hard, and in flavour somewhat like 
an eel. Tennant tells us (Sketches, p. 354) that 
in Ceylon, where the country is flat, and small 
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tanks are extremely numerous, the natives are 
accustomed in the hot season to dig in the mud 
for fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of 
the Eastern Province, informed him that, on two 
occasions, he was present accidentally when the 
villagers were so engaged, once at the tank of 
Maliiativoe, within a few miles of Kottiar, near 
the Bay of Trincomalee, and again at a tank be- 
tween IlUendetcrpre and Armitivoe, on the bank of 
the Yergel river. The clay was firm but moist, 
and as the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, 
it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from 9 to 12 inches 
long, full grown and healthy, which jumped on 
the bank when exposed to the sunlight. The 
Lepidosiren of Africa and S. America is placed 
midway between the reptiles and fishes, and has 
gills and true lungs. It has the habit on the 
approach of drought of burying itself several feet 
deep into the mud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwells. It does not appear to possess the power 
of travelling. 

Fishes do travel, — not eels alone, which in all 
countries can move rapidly over moist land. 
Theophrastus (De Piscibus), the contemporary of 
Aristotle, is the first who mentions fishes found 
in the Euphrates, which in the diy seasons leave 
the vacant channels and crawl over the ground in 
search of water, moving along by means of their 
fins and tail. The travelling powers of the 
Ophiocephalus amphibeus of Burma are known. 
The Ophiocephalus striatus, which occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula, attains a length of upwards of 
3 feet. 0. gachua grows to one foot long, and • 
Dr, Day believes that they breathe air direct from 
the atmosphere. Dr. Bowring (Siam, i. p. 10), in 
ascending and descending the Meinam river, to and 
from Bankok, was amused with the sight of fish 
leaving the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
losing themselves among the trees of the jungle. 
Bishop Pallegoix (Siam, i. 144) says fiSbt will 
wander more than a league from the water. Some 
years ago, he says, a great drought had dried up 
all the ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia ; 
during the night torrents of rain fell. ISfext day, 
going for a walk into the country, he was surprised 
at seeing the ponds almost full, and a quantity of 
fish leaping about ! ‘Whence have these fish come? ^ 
he inquired of a labourer ; ‘ yesterday there was not 
one.^ He replied, ‘ They were come under favour 
of the rain.’ In 1831, when fish were uncommonly 
cheap, the bishop placed 50 cwt. in his ponds, 
but in less than a month nine-tenths escaped 
during a rain that fell in the night. There are 
three species of this wandering fish, called Pla- 
xon, Pla-duk, Pla-mo. The first is voracious, 
and about the size of a carp ; salted and dried, it 
can be preserved for a year. It is very abundant, 
is exported to China, Singapore, and Java, and is 
a particularly wholesome and health-giving fish. 
Ophiocephalidae have a great vitality. In CMna 
they are kept alive at the markets, and slices are 
said to be cut off their bodies as required by 
customers. 

Hear the rocks of the Ceylon coast are multi- 
tudes of the Salarias alticus, which possesses the 
faculty of darting along the surface of the water, 
and running up the wet stones and across the 
sand with the utmost ease and rapidity. Mr. Gosse 
(p. 122) mentions having seen a species of Anten- 
narium running quickly to and fro on the surface 
of the great beds of floating sea-weed in the Gulf 
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-k^r rv^^or^ci -nw>toral and t There was scarcely water enough to cover them, 
btream, progrman by ^ nevertheless they made rapid progress up 

Tentoal fins, quite out of ^ 

of Garolma aeon- bushels of them at a distanee of 40 yards from 

fish perah t r'iA'if'imiq hirds The flat-head the moistest parts of the beds, rolling in the blue 
are picked up by rapMio ■ , ^ jg at that time about the consistence 

and Irch o^taS of thick gruel. As the moisture further evapo- 

FSlteg for a whXnight in its search. They rates from the surface, they are l^t u^f ’ 
Sve for many hours oat of the water, even and they crawl away m search of fresh pools. In 
■orliffn pTnofipd to the sun’s ravs. They project one place he saw hundreds diverging in eveiy 

themselves forward on their Iwny arms by the direction from the tank they had just abandoned 

elastic spring of their tail ; their progress is nearly to a d^tanoe of 50 or 60 yards, and still teavellin 

M fast L a man can walk. Sir E. Schomburgh onwards. His impression was that this migiation 
tells ns that the hassar ate occasionally met with takes place at night, or before sunrise, * “ 
in such numbers in their travels, that the negroes only early m the morning that he 
ffll baskets with them. If they fafl in finding progressing. All in the act of migration had 

water, they are stud to burrow in the soft mud, their giUs expanded _ 

and pass the dry season in torpidity like the 

If^nidoqireu strive to escape from it. On the 2d August Ib/o, 

*The travelling fish of India (OpHocephalus), fish left the Ganges at Mirzapur for the i^ry 
poffleasing an amphihious respiration, is capahfo of but huge quantities of rohu, tengr% eels, b < ) 
twferang from one pond to another, as necessity skates, piyasi, saoli, bachwa, and other fish 
or fancy diotatea .^glers carry them about in died in the river. Thesmdlest quantity of water, 
order to assist in their performances; while so however, suffices to enable the multitud^ of 


ana pass me ury seasua m j ^ -I o.i lQ7ft 

If^nidoqiren strive to escape from it. On the 2d August 

ffihe travelling fish of India (OpHocephalus), fish left the Ganges at Mirzapur for the i^ry 
pofflesjing an amphibious respiration, is capahfo of but huge quantities of rohu, tengr% eels, b < ) 
twferang from one pond to another, as necessity skates, piyasi, saoli, bachwa, and other fish 
or fancy dictates, .^glers carry them about in died in the river. ThesmMlest quantity of water, 
order to assist in their performances; while so however, suffices to enable the muUitud^ of 
great is their vitality, that the saleswomen cut small fishes to climb high away from the tanks ot 
Mrtkms off them while still alive, for disposal to India to the high ground, when the water of the 
purchasers, who will only give a decreased price tank has become loaded with soil washed down by 
when life ceases to exist. Their mode of continning heavy rain. , ... . -o k 

their kind is likewise very interesting; they live Fish-rain. — Dr. Buist, writing 

in pairs, occasionally in the holes made by crabs Times in 1856, mentioned that in . 

or birds situated on the banks of rivers, while the at Meerut on the men of Her Majesty s 14:tn Iwgi- 
forms which reside in tanks construct nests of ment,then out at drill,and were caught m numbers, 
the grasses growing there. Biting some off In July 1826, live fish were seen to fell on the grass 
and entwining others, they construct a domicile at Moradabad during a storm.^ They were the 
wherein their eggs are deposited, while they pro- common cyprinus, so prevalent in Indian waters, 
tect tdieir young until they are able to shift for On the 19th of February 1830, at noon, a heavy 
themselves. fab of fish occurred at the Nokulhatta factory m 

In Ceylon, the fish most frequently seen travel- the Dacca zillah depositions on the subject were 
ling is a perch called by the Singhalese Kavaya obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
or Kawhyya, and by the Tamil, Pannei-eri, or were all dead; most of them were large, some 
Sennal, It is the Anabas scandens, Cuvier, were fresh, others were rotten and mutilated. 
It grows to about 6 inches in length, the head They were seen at first in the sky like a flock of 
round and covered with scales, and the edges of birds, descending rapidly to the ground ; there 
the gill-covers strongly denticulated. Aided by was rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th 
the apparatus in its head, this little creature and 17th of May 1863, a fall of fish occurred in 
issues boldly from its native jdooIs, and addresses the ziUah of Puttehpur, about 3 miles north of the 
itself to its toilsome march, generally at night or Jumna, after a violent storm of wind and rain, 
in 'the early morning, whilst the grass is still The fish were from IJ lbs. to 3 lbs. in weight, and 
damp with the dew ; but in its distress it is some- of the same species as those found in the tanks in 
times compelled to move by day ; and Mr. B. L. the neighbourhood. They were all dead and dry. 
Layard on one occasion encountered a number of A fall of fish occurred at Allahabad during a storm 
them travelling along a dusty road under the in May 1836 ; they were species of the chowla, and 
midday sun. Mr. Layard (Ann. Nat. Hist. Mag. were found dead and dry after the storm had 
1853) says it is most tenacious of life. Dr. passed over the district. On the 20th of Sep- 
Hamilton Buchanan says he had known boatmen tember 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a 
on the Ganges keep them for five or six days in quantity of live fish, about 3 inches in length, 
an earthen pot without water, and daily to use and all of the same kind, fell in the Sunderbuns, 
what they wanted, finding them as [lively and about 20 miles south of Calcutta. The fish did 


fresh as when caught. 

Mr, Morris, Government agent, Trincomalee, 


not fall here and there irregularly over the ground, 
but in a continuous straight line, not more than a 


^vriting to Sir J. E. Tennant on this subject in span in breadth. During a tremendous deluge of 
1856, mentioned that when inspecting the bund rain at Kattyawar, on the 25th of July 1850, the 
of a large tanfc^ at Nade-cadua, he found numbers ground around Rajkot was found literally covered 
of fish struggling upwards through the grass in with fish; some of them were found on the tops 
the rills formed by the trickling of the rain, of haystacks, where probably they had been 
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drifted by the storm. In the course of 24 sue- of the gilding visible on one of the fish. ^ He 
cessive hours, 27 inches of rain fell, 35 fell in wished to take one of the fish away, but refrained. 


26 hours, 7 inches within one hour and a half, 
being the heaviest fall on record. At Poona, on 
the 3d of August 1852, after a very heavy fall of 
rain, multitudes of fish were caught on the ground 

V . j ‘t f* - XT. 


as the people seem to regard the act as sacrilege 
(Mr. Oldham, in Yule’s Embassy). 

Sacred Fish , — ^The Hindu races, who worship, in 
addition to the works of their own hands, so 


in the cantonments, full half a mile from the many varied products, and so large a number of 
nearest stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when driving mammals and reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship 

_ . T , •* (. 1 /-i T 1 A T T . XT. X'U ^ A -.V 


in the cinnamon gardens near the fort of Colombo, 


In their religion the Matsya Avatara is the 


saw a violent but partial shower. On coming to fish incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserves 
the spot, he found a multitude of small silvery a man named Menu, with the seeds of all things, 
fish, from to 2 inches in length, leaping on the in an ark during the deluge. It is the Aryan 
gravel of the high road, numbers of which he Hindu tradition of the flood of Hoah. A tank or 
collected and brought away ; and Mr. Whiting, pond with all its contents, may, however, with 
civil servant of Ceylon, mentioned to Sir J. E. the Hindus be devoted to a deity '; and Colonel 
Tennant that he had been often told by the natives Tod mentions that when, one day, he had thrown 
at Trincomalee that it sometimes rained fishes at his net into a lake, which abounded with a variety 


that side of Ceylon.— Tennani’s Shetclm'^y^, 342-4; of fish, his pastime was interrupted by a message 
Gosse, Romance of Nat, Hist, 1861. from the regent, Selim Singh, ‘ to teh Captain Tod 

Tame Fish.— ‘In the neighbourhood of Tavoy that Kotah and all around it are at his disposal, 

,1 T 5 • xT . -rr T-.-x XT j2_T-i a-P 


are two small currentless basins in the Pagaya but these fish' belong to Kaniya.’ On which, of 


river, at the foot of pagoda-crowned precipices, 
100 to 200 feet high. The fish, a species of 


course, he immediately desisted, and the fish were 
returned to the safeguard of the deity. In such 


barbel (Barbus Mortonius), are held sacred to the sacred tanks fish will feed from the hand ; and in 
pa^^odas by the Buddhists, and come in shoals for the Mahanadi, where it is 3 miles broad, he tells 
rice thrown to them by passers-by, as fearless of us (Travels, p. 9) fish will follow for miles for a 
man as of the barking deer that drink their waters, little burnt rice. The amphibious snake-head fish 
Mr. Hodgson mentions a similar tameness amongst (Ophiocephalus amphibeus) occurs in the fresh 
the large gold-fish at Japan, which almost rose waters of Burma, but the natives regard mem 
from their natural element to gasp and gasp, with superstitious awe, and do not eat them, 
with open mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or ca& They have a legend that they were formerly men, 
which his little girl was half afraid to offer them changed into fish for their sins ; and the Pwo 
(Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 75). Dr. Oldham also Karen of Tavoy say that if people eat them they 
tells us that in the middle of the Irawadi, about will be transformed into lions. The boura chang, 


30 miles above the town of Tsengoo, and opposite 
the small village of Thika-dan, on nearing the 
island, the headman in the boat shouted out 
Tet-tet ! tet-tet 1 saying he was calling the fish. 
The boat was soon surrounded with about fifty 
large fish, some three or four feet long, a kind of 
biunt-nosed, broad-mouthed dog-fish. In one 


a fish of Bhutan, another Ophiocephalus, is be- 
lieved by the natives to fall from heaven, from 
the circumstance of its being found after rain far 
from the water. 

Flat-fishes, when very young, swim in a similar 
way to other fishes, with their dorsal fins above, 
their anal fin below them, and possessing an eye 


erroup, which he studied more than others, there on either side of the head. As they grow older, 
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were ten. These were at one side of the boat; 
nearly half their bodies protruded vertically from 
the water, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
boatmen were feeding them with some of the rice 


this erect position becomes lost, their sides become 
their upper and lower surfaces, and both eyes 
are on the superior or coloured side of the body. 
The adult, when at rest or swimming, usually 


prepared for their own dinners, by throwing little keeps near the bottom of the water, and pro- 
pellets down the throats of the fish. Each fish, grasses by means of a sort of undulating potion 
as it got something to eat, sank, and, having of the whole body, and of the unpaired fins, 
swallowed the portion, came back to the "boat-side The bodies of these fish are^ broad, flat, and 
for more. The men continued occasionally their margined in almost their entire extent by the 
cry of Tet-tet-tet! and, putting their hands over dorsal, caudal, and anal fins; while not only the 
the gunwale of the boat, stroked down the fish muscles, but the skin, the gnls, gilBcovers, and 
on the back precisely as they would stroke a dog. even the pectoral fin-rays, are less developed on 
This was kept up for nearly half an hour, moving the blind than on the coloured side, — ^the mouth 
the boat slightly about, and invariably the fish also being, as it were, bent round to this eye- 
came at call, and were fed as before. The only less side, towards which the anterior part of the 
effect which the stroking down or patting on the face seems to be twisted. It had been known 
back seemed to have, was to cause them to gape from a very early age that these fishes, when first 
still wider for their food. The fish are found in emerging from the ova, and while in a pellucid 
the deep pool formed at the back of the island, condition, have an eye on either side of the head ; 
by the two currents meeting round its sides, and that by degrees the eye, on what eventually will 
the phoungyes are in the habit of feeding them be the eyeless side, becomes depressed, ’while at 
dail^ It is regarded by the Burmans as quite a the same time a dark spot appears on the opposite 
sio'ht which the people come from great distances side of the head, so that the fish almost seems 
to'^see, as well as to visit the pagoda, which is very to possess three eyes. Double fishes have been 
ancient and much venerated. During an annual observed in flounders, turbot, plaice, soles, etc., 
March festival, it is not unusual for the visitors and they are seen to swim vertically, and to be 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their more frequently found^ nearer the surface of the 


backs with gold-leaf, as they do in the ordinary water t 
way to pagodas; and Mr. Oldham observed remains I manner 
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water than those which progress in a normal 
manner. These double flat-fishes are held in 
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Mt stn uncoloured as well as a coloured side. 


botli sides, but still retaining tbeir normal form, 
but in some ’which have been carefully examined. 


inflict dangerous lacerated wounds. In the marine 
and estuary forms the armature is invariably spinal. 
Species of Polyacanthus inflict punctured wounds; 


Hi.du.o.en SreS— onTeS^ 

--e lacerated wounds. The stooid Thateo- 

BeTerp.artaiesom^ grnce?rve™\tsS 

5nes.aadapoiBongl^datit.baee. Tbewounde 

from their outward forms and habits, ^ bird flsh ; are very vmomous. ;„hnb5ts the sea of 

mrrot porcupine, scorpion, frog, and toad flsh; Alausa toh^ Cuv.and Fal, inhabits the sea ot 

anorler PeuanfT. Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 


S kreTto iliBhain Bengal, the a: toli is, by the English of 

fish, flying fish -climbing, walking fish; devil fish, the Straits Settlements, 
seadr^on, and sun fish; transparent sole, lumi- sable-fish, and is equally valued 
noussliLk,prettyfiBh,albicore,bomto, tunny. The Both are, however, somewhat ^ 

gold fish of China is a species of carp, Carassius bony. A. toll is remarkable as 

auratus. The leather ia<±et or file fish is a species Indian Archipelago a distinct 

of the genus Balistes of the South Seas, Andamans, branch of fishery, P™cipally for the sake of ite 

etc. The fan fish, called also sail fish, is said to roe. It is the kind of sh^ to which <3rawfuid 


raise the dorsal fin like a fan, and employ It as a sail, 
dorsal fin k SJ to 4 feet long, and the fan fish 


refers as frequenting the great river Siak in 
i Sumatra, and of which the dried roe, of enormous 


10 to 14 feet long. Its colour when in 


is a beautiful purple and ^een, with idlvery belly, 
and displaying a rich variety of brilliant colours. 


the water size, constitutes an article of commerce (Graw- 


furd, Hist. Ind. Archipel. iii. p. 440 ; Royle on 
the Production of Isinglass, p. 76). Mr. Moor, in 


and dispmving a nen variety oi Drunant colours, line x ruuuuuuxi ua - 2 *. 

1%e wmer fish, the fishing frog, and the sea-devil Fotices of the Indian Archipelago, etc., says (p. 
are species of the family Lophiadjo, but are not of 29), at Bukit Batu (opposite to and a little to 
Asia ; the fighting fish of Siam is the Macropodius the southward of Malacca), a place on the mam 
pugnax, and the glass eel is a species of the Lepto- of Sumatra within the strait tomed by the 
whahdje 0 ^ Banka, exists an extensive fishery of the trubu 

Fish-hatc'hing,---ln China the hatching of fish is fish. The fish itself is sufficiently known in all 
extensively practised. The sale of spawn for this the neighbouring seas, but found with a roe only 
purpose forms an important branch of trade in here (that is to say in ^oals, for it is pientiiui at 
China. The fisherman collects with care, on the Penang, Malacca, and Singapore), which makes it 
margin and surface of water, all the gelatinous certain that it repairs to this favoured place tor 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is then the purpose of spawning. The trubu, about a 
pkced in an egg - shell, which has been fresh cubit long, is taken in 3 and 4 fathoms water on 
emptied, throng a small hole ; the hole is then a mud bank. About 300 boats are engaged at all 
staMd, and the y:iell is placed under a sitting seasons in the fishery, with the exception of four 
fowl. In a few days the Chinese break the shell days during dead neap tides. The roes are an 
n warm water (warmed by the sun), where they article of trade seaways, and the dry fishes are 
arebatclied; the young fish are then kept in "water sent into the interior of Sumatra. The raja of 
until they are Large enough to be pinced in a pond. Siak draws a revenue from this fishery of 72,000 
This plan in some measure counteracts the great guilders yearly, receiving a certain duty upon the 
destruction of spawn by trawl-nets, which have quantity taken. From the rate, and amount of 
caused the extinction of many fisheries- Dr. this duty, it is ascertained that the quantity of 
Francis Day, a IVIadraa medical officer, made great fish caught yearly amounts to between fourteen 
efforts to introduce ova of exotic fish into India, and fifteen millions. In the Malayan markets 
and made recommendations for the protection of the roe is called Telur ikan, the fish -roe. Like 
young fry. A few drops of a weak solution of the preparation of fermented fish and shell-fish, 
permanganate of lime, added night and morning, Balachan, it is largely used by the Malays and 
sweetens water, and supplies oxygen, and thus Chinese to season and make their food palatable, 


diminishes the mortality in fish -hatching. 


and it is no less a favourite relish with Europeans 


Luminous -The abdominal surface of in Sumatra. The fresh roe is thoroughly salted, 

sharks is said to be luminous, but due to the and next partially dried, so as to retain a slight 
presence of small invertebrata ; and shoals of fish moisture, in which state it is by hundreds closely 
are said frequently to emit flashes of light, per- placed in casks, and thus exported. In the 
ceptible even at great depths. The sand-launce, Malayan settlements the price is from 3 to 4 
at night, has a silvery brilliancy, and the cod and Spanish dollars per hundred. The dealers there 
other fish after death emit a phosphorescent light, export considerable quantities to China, after 
Certain pelagic or deep-sea fishes, as Argyropelecus, having taken the precaution to re-pack the roes 
Stenioptyx,Ichthyococcus,Maurolicus,Gonostoma, between layers of salt, and to sprinkle them with 
Chauliodus, Stomias, etc., possess luminous organs arrack. To dress them, they are soaked for about 
of a circular form, some being as impressions, half an hour in water, and then fried. As the roe 
others as slight prominences of the skin. In appears in commerce, it is of an elongated flat 
Britain, the pearl - sides (Maurolicus borealis, shape, measuring from 6 to 8 inches in length, 
YamlC) is one of these fishes. about 2 in breadth, and | of an inch in depth, of 
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a deep amber colour. The single eggs are larger 
f than those of A. ilisha. 

! The Arius genus of fishes, of the Indian, 

^ Malay, and Javanese seas, furnish isinglass. A. 

! arius, Buchanan Hamilton^ inhabits the Oangetic 

I estuaries near Pondicherry, and the estuaries near 

I Penang, the Malay Peninsula, and Singapore. It 

; is 22 inches long, forms an article of food, and 

more than any other of the Siluridae contributes 
to the isinglass of Indian commerce. 

Arius militaris, Lmn,^ 18 inches long, inhabits 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, the Ganges, 
Ira wadi, and the seas and estuaries of the Malay 
? Peninsula. Its air-vessel is preserved as isinglass. 

? A marine siluroid fish, one of the AriinsQ^ noted 

for the males carrying the eggs in their mouths 
s until the young are hatched ; consequently during 

' this period they have to abstain from all food. 

" The bodies of the genus Chanda (Ghandi, Hind., 

j silver) are more or less diaphonous. 

I Batraclius grunniens^ Linn. The natives of 

I India attribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, 

i and reject them even as manure. The creaking 

I sound they emit has been noted by Buchanan, 

? They are capable of living a considerable time out 

i of their element. 

Chelmon 7*ostratus looks for an insect on the 
foliage overhanging its pool, and suddenly shoots 
on it from below a drop of water, which brings the 
f insect down. The Javanese keep them for their 

I amusement. Surgeon James Mitchell, R-N., 

^ mentions having seen some archer fish kept in a 

1 ^" pond at Java in 1822. In the pond was a pole 

with cross bits of wood, on which were placed 
beetles, and the fish discharged from them mouths 
a small jet of water with such precision as to 
force them from the twig into the water. These 
f fish were about 5 or 6 inches long, with blackish 

i stripes. Chaetodon prsetextatus. Cantor^ like other 

* species of this and the neighbouring genera, ex- 

I pires immediately when removed from its element. 

I It appears to be allied to C. reticulatus and C. 

j lunula, Cuv. and Val The gaudiest fish live 

I among the coral reefs, such as species of the 

I Ghsetodon, the Balistinse, and Giyphisodon. The 

I Mesoprion annularis of the Indian Ocean feeds on 

I Crustacea, and is distinguished for the beauty of 

I its colours and the symmetry of its form. 

5 Clupeonia perforata^ Cantor^ inhabits the sea 

I of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and 

? Sumatra. Total length, 5f inches. They are of 

r delicate flavour, and pass in the Settlements of 

f the Straits as sardines, in imitation of which they 

I are sometimes preserved in oil. It has a resem- 

^ blance to Alausa argyrochloris, Cuv. et FaZ. (vol. 

XX. p. 44-0). The general form, the yellow dorsal 
fin with a small black spot, give it . a certain re- 
semblance to Meletta venenosa, Cuv. et FaL (vol. 
XX. p. 377). Mr. Lewis says that during his official 
i residence at Bencoolen in 1822, great numbers of 
; what were supposed to be this identical species, 

’ presented the unusual appearance of having red 
eyes. Many natives, after having eaten these 
fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent vomit- 
ing, which in cases where remedies were not hn- 
1 mediately applied, was known within an hour to 

j terminate fatally. At the same time, such of 

I these fishes with the ordinary silvery eyes were 

I as formerly eaten with impunity. This pheno- 

■( menon recurred at Bencoolen during the seasons 

1 of 1823 and 1825, but not of 1824. It was 


surmised that the poisonous fishes had fed on a 
gelatinous substance which at that season exudes 
from the beautifully coloured coral reefs on that 
part of the coast of Sumatra. It is, however, 
more probable that the poisonous fishes were 
shoals of Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of 
the Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which 
happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra. M. 
Yalenciennes describes this fish as being poisonous, 
and producing effects as noted above. In the 
Straits of Malacca, Ciupeonia perforata has never 
been known to produce bad effects. 

Cyhium speciesaretheseerfish,iargelyusedasfood. 

Dussumieria aciita^ Cuv. and Val. xx. p. 467, 
pi. 606, is the Tamban bulat of the Malays. Single 
individuals occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is highly 
valued for its delicate flavour, and passes com- 
monly as a sardine. The latter denomination it 
shares, however, with Ciupeonia perforata, with 
which it is also confounded by the Malays under 
the common name of Ikan tamban. Both species 
have been prepared as sardines d huile. 

EcJieneis naucrates, Linn., occurs at Malacca. 
The Malays consider this fish to be powerful 
manure for fruit trees. 

Engraulis Brownii, Gmelin, inhabits the sea 
and estuaries of the Malayan Peninsula and islands, 
China Sea, New Zealand, Madura, Java, Sumatra, 
Bombay, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Me of France, Australia, New York, 
Havana, Jamaica, Yera Cruz, Martinique, Bar- 
badoes, St. Chrisfcopher, Rio Janeiro. Total 
length, 6 inches. In Java, Sumatra, and the 
Straits of Malacca, large quantities are preserved 
both for local consumption and exportation to China 
and India. The delicious red fish condiment (Ikan- 
merah of the Malays), or Malacca fish, used as a 
relish, is prepared at Bencoolen as follows : — After 
the heads have been removed, the fishes (those of 
middling size are preferred) are cleansed, salted (in 
the proportion of one to eight parts of fish), and 
deposited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In the 
latter they are for three days submitted to pressure 
by means of stones placed on thin boards or dried 
plantain leaves. The fishes are next freed from salt, 
and saturated with vinegar of cococa palm toddy, 
after which are added powdered ginger and black 
pepper (the latter mostly entire), and some 
brandy and powdered red rice. After having 
been kept for three days, a little more vinegar is 
added before placing the fishes in well-closed jars 
or bottles. They should be kept four or five 
months before being used. The expense of a 
quart bottle of the condiment is about 30 cents, 
the selling price one Spanish dollar. The Chinese 
settlers in the Straits prepare a similar red con- 
diment with slices of Polynemus Indicus and P. 
tetradactylus, and also prawns. 

Red rice the variety of Oryza sativa called 
glutinosa (Pulut or Bras sepulut of the Malays), 
steeped in an infusion of cochineal. In the Straits 
Settlements red rice is imported from China, and 
sells at the rate of 10 cents of a dollar per pound. 

Equulainsidiatrix, Bloch, ^mdEquula longimwia. 
Cantor, also Gazza eqmdssformis, Ruppell, are very 
abundant in the Straits of Malacca at all seasons, 
and quantities, both fresh and dried, are consumed 
by the natives. 

Guorami, a fish of the Mauritius, is esteemed of 
more delicate flavour than the salmon or turbot. 
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Itarpodon neUrem, the biimmalo or Bombay 
md Sauriis nehereuB of B* if., has the 
upper part of its bead, back, and sides light grey 
ov dusfc-colonred. semi-transparent like gelatme, 
with minute star-like black and brownish dots ; 
the anterior part of the abdomen is pale Bilvery 
bluiEh, rest whitish; cheeks and opercles pale 
silyery bluish, dotted like the body ; fins trans- 
parent, coloured like the body, but more^ , 
dotted, so as to appear pale blackish. It inhabits 
the sea of the Malayan Peninsula and islaMs, 
Chusan, Woosiing, Canton, Madura, dava, Su- 
matra, Tenasserim, mouths of the Ganges, 
0 ipatain, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, Malabar. The 
total length is 11 inches. The fish is of most 
voracious habits, gorging itself with its own 
species, and other of nearly its own size, 
and with Crustacea (shrimps). It is frequently 
taken with the stomach and the jaws expanded 
with prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
either S. trachinus or S. myops, and the whole 
body becomes at certain seasons brilliantly phos- 
phorescent. In the Straits of Malacca it is at all 
times very numerous, although less so than it is 
at the Sandheads or in the mouths of the Ganges. 
Although very rich, it is a great delicacy immedi- 
ately wter it is taken. &lted and dried, it is 
also highly valued, and in this stete it occurs in 
commerce under the denomination of Bombay 
ducks, the Bummalo of Bengal, and the Bamiah 
of Bombay, large quantities of which are annually 
exported from Bombay and the Malabar coast to 
all 3 >arfcs of In<lia and to London. 

Iktniramphus MusseUiy Cuv* and Vat^ is the 
T<xla pendek of the Malays (pendek, short). The 
Malays thus denominate all the species of Hemi- 
rainphus, to distinguish them from those of Belone 
(tdte) of the Malays. At Penang, H. Busselii is 
'irger individuals 
They appear at 


several by the king of iSiam. They were kept 
singly in glasses with water, fed with larvse of 
mosquitoes, and had thus lived for many months. 
The Siamese are as infatuated with the combats 
of these fehes, as Malays are with their cock- 
fights, and stake considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and their families. The 
licence of exhibiting fish fights is farmed, and 
affords a considerable annual revenue to the king 
of Siam. 

The OspJiromenus olfax and Tricliopodus tn- 
cJwpterus^ Pallas^ are ‘likewise very pugnacious 
amongst themselves. 

The Magnra fish in the Columbo lake is said to 
grunt under water when disturbed ; and Bishop 
Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, speaks of a fish 
resembling a sole, but of brilliant colouring with 


sonorous and harmonious souua (ienn. n, p. 

Br, Jerdon says, ‘ I have every reason to believe 
that this is the so-called sable fish of Trichinopoly, 
which ascends the Cauvery during the freshes for 
the purpose of spawning, and is caught for the 
sake of its roe, which is highly esteemed.^ It is 
called Oolan-min at Madim 

Plagusia potous^ Cuvier , the Ikan ledah of 
the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, like Pla- 
j gusia trulla, passes at European tables under the 
! denomination of sole. The species are all dis-^ 
tinguislied for their tenacity of life.^ The fisher- 
men at Penang assert that some species of Plagusia 
shoal at certain seasons. 

Plotosus anguillaris and P. albilahris both occur 
in the seas of the Malay Peninsula. At Penang, 
the latter species is less numerous than the 
former. Both are eaten by the poorer class 
of natives. The wounds of both are equally 
dreaded. 

Pohjnemus longijilis^ P. paradiseus, Xmw., 
and P. risua, are the mango fish, or tapasi, tapasi 
mu tchi, noticed at page 1109. 

Raconda Mussellmia^ Gray. At Penang, indi- 
viduals from 4 to 6 inches in length are numerous 
at all seasons, although less so than they are at 
the Sandheads and the mouth of the Ganges. 
The Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
Potassah-Fessah or Phasah, a generic term, par- 
ticularly applied to Engraulis phasah, Buchan., 
and E. telarah, Buch. It is a heavy swimmer, 


occur at irregular intervals, iney appear aij 
European tables under the appellation of guard 

fiili* - 

MippocampuB maimulus and B. comes of the 
Seas, when drying assume the figure of a 
horse head, and are known to all as the sea-horse. 
Their movements arc most graceful, while by 
means of a noise somew'hat resembling a cough, 
they ax>pear to be able to communicate one with 
another, 

Macropodus pugnax, Cantor, occurs numerously 


at the foot of hills at Penang. Like the rest of 
the family, it is capable of living for some time 
out of water. The Siamese keep them in jars 
with water, where the larvse of mosquitoes is 
their food, and denominate them Pia kat (Pla, 
fish; Kat, a fighter). The real fish, however, 
the exhibition of whose combats is a popular 
amusement with the Siamese, appears to be a 
variety of the present species, produced by 
artificial means, like the varieties of the golden 
carp of China, and Dr. Cantor names it Macro- 
podus pugnax, var. (pi. ii. fig. 4), Pla kat of the 
Siamese. When the fish is in a state of quiet 
with the fins at rest, the dull colours present 
But if two are brought 


nothing remarkable, 
within sight of each other, or if one see its own 
image in a looking - glass, the little creature 
becomes suddenly excited, the raised fins and the 
whole body shine with metallic colours of dazzling 
beauty, while the projected giU membrane, waving 
like a black frill round the throat, adds something 


particularly fond. 

Stromateus niger, the black pomfret of India, is 
taken abundantly along the coasts of India, and 
is largely dried for export to the interior. It is 
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at all seasons taken in abundance in tbe Straits : 
of Malacca, where, however, it is considered ' 
inferior to Stromateus Sinensis, the white pomfret. 
In a dried state it is largely exported inland, and 
thus it appears in the bazars of Hindustan, which 
are chiefly supplied from Bombay. S, Sinensis is 
the;?amp^e of Pondicherry. It is justly 

renowned for its flavour, but it requires to be used 
when freshly taken. In the Straits and on the 
Coromandel coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
the Sandheads in the Bay of Bengal (21'' N. lat.), 
it occurs, but less numerously. Stromateus argen- 
teus, Bloch y in the Straits Settlements, as well 
as at Madras, is likewise denominated the white 
pomfret. In abundance and excellence it vies 
with S. Sinensis. Stromateus einereus, Bloch, is 
abundant at Penang, but probably from its 
inferior size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
quality. At the Sandheads it occurs rarely. The 
various pomfrets are valued by Europeans as food. 

Toxotes jaculator, Pallas, or archer fish, appears 
to be the* variety described by MM. Cuvier and ' 
Valenciennes, from a drawing in Col. Farquhar’s 
possession. The food of several examined consisted 
of remains of Crustacea. In the Straits of Malacca 
this fish occurs in all seasons, but not numerously. 
It is eaten by the Malays. 

Tetrodon species have the power of inflating 
the abdomen, and in this state, when taken or 
handled, they emit a grating sound. They are 
also remarkable for tenacity of life, which they 
are capable of sustaining for several hours after 
having been taken out of their element. They 
have a peculiar disagreeable odour, resembling 
that of the Gobioidae, which continues for several 
years in specimens preserved in spirits of wine. 
In the Malayan countries they are considered 
poisonous, and are even objected to as manure. ^ 

Of the Torpedinidss, several genera and species 
occur, viz. Harcine Indica, Astrape dipterygia, 
Temera Hardwflckii, and Cysteocercus temerse. 
Dr. Cantor says large individuals of Narcine are 
at Penang of rare occurrence, but younger, from 
3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all seasons. 
In or out of water they may be handled with 
impunity. Several species of fishes introduced 
in a jar filled with sea- water, and containing a 
large Narcine, showed no consequences from the 
contact, nor did they appear to avoid the torpedo. 
The food of this and the other Malayan Torpedi- 
nidse consists of Crustacea and testacea. 

Teuthis, Linn. All the species of this genus are 
edible, though supposed by the Malays of the 
Straits to be highly poisonous. They are not 
eaten by them, but set aside among ofial of fish 
to be used as manure. 

Tricliopodiis tricliopterus, Pallas, like the rest 
of the family, is capable of sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if kept in wetted fresh leaves, 
or occasionally sprinkled with water. At Penang 
it is numerous in streamlets and ponds, where it 
is eaten by the poorest classes. The exquisite 
beauty of the metallic iridescent colours makes 
these fishes acquisitions in garden tanks. Like 
Osphromenus olfax, they are very pugnacious 
among themselves. Both at Penang and at 
Malacca the Osphromenus olfax {Commerson^lxd,^ 
been successfully naturalized, though in the former 
place it is not numerous, but confined to a few 
ponds. They become tame, so as to appear on 
the approach of their feeder, and will rise to flies, 


beetles, and certain flowers, particularly a large 
hibiscus. About 1830, several were imported, 
and placed in a tank in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, where they appeared to thrive ; and 300 
were introduced into the Madras Presidency, and 
are said to be doing well. A second species of 
Trichopodus has been discovered by Dr, Campbell, 
superintendent of Darjiling, in the rivers at tbe 
Sikkim passes in the northern frontier of Beiignl. 

Warm-water Fishes. — In ^ the hot springs of 
Kannea, in the vicinity of Trincomalee, the water 
flows at a temperature varying at different 
seasons from 85® to 116®. In the stream formed 
by these wells, M. Raynaud found and forwarded 
to Cuvier two Ashes which he took from the 
water at a time when his thermometer indicated 
a temperature of 37® Reaumur, equal to 115° of 
Fahrenheit. The one was an apogon, the other 
an ambassis ; and to each, from the heat of its 
habitat, he assigned the specific name of Thermalis. 
A loach, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, Nuria 
thermoicos, were also found in the hot springs of 
Kannea, at a heat 40° Cent., 114° Fahrenheit, and 
a roach, Leuciscus thermalis, when the ther- 
mometer indicated 50® Cent., 122® Fahrenheit. 
Fish have been taken from a hot spring at Puri 
when the thermometer stood at 112° Fahrenheit, 
and as they belonged to a carnivorous genus, they 
must have found prey living in the same high 
temperature (Journ. Asiatic Soc. of Beng. vi. p. 
465). Fishes have been observed in a hot spring 
at Manilla, which raises the thermometer to 187®, 
and in another in Barbary, the usual temperature 
of which is 172® ; and Humboldt and Bonpland, 
when travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210®, being two degrees 
below the boiling point. — Patterson's Zoology, part 
ii. p. 211.; YarrelVs Brit. Fish i. p. 16, in Tennant's 
Sk. Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 359 ; Cantor in B. 

S. J . ; Low's Penang ,* G. Bemiett ; Day, Fresh- 
water Fishes; Bonynge’s America ; Tod, Rajasthan; 
Pallegoix; Dr. Hancock, in Jam. Ed. Journ. 
1828-9 ; Gosse, Rom. Nat. Hist. 1861 ; Bowring's 
Siam, i. 10 ; Sir John Richardson ; Pennant's 
Hindustan ; Buist ; Bomhay Times. 

FISHERIES of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
The numbers of fish in the seas of India are 
vast, but the harvest is comparatively untouched ; 
an enormous amount of food remains un captured, 
while famines devastate the contiguous shores. 
The fisheries of India ought to provide food 
for multitudes of its people, employing them in 
fishing, in the ship and boat building, in netting, 
curing, and transporting them. The heat of 
the climate early leads to putrefactive changes, 
and salt is very costly, and consequently the 
smaller fishes, as ambassis, equula, the Bombay 
duck (Harpodon nehereus), many of the herring 
family, and the immature of other fishes, are 
largely sun-dried, while the larger fishes are cut 
into slices and also dried in the sun. Wherever, 
along the southern coasts, salt can be obtained at 
a cheap rate, there fisheries are largely established, 
and the fishermen well-to-do. 

In Sind, where the duty on salt had been Is. 
the maund (of 82|- lbs.), the value of the dried and 
salted fish exported was as under in the five years 
ending— 

1857 - 58 , . £ 8,472 6 0 11867 - 68 ,. £ 18,725 2 0 

1862 - 63 , . 13,068 8 0 1 1872 - 73 , . 22,944 18 0 
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fisheries. 

In the Bombay Presidency the imports of fish 
decreased -witb the increaamg duty on 
Bdt For curing fisb, about one part of salt is 
needed to three of fish; but where earth-salt is 
used, about 24 parts of the earth to one of lish* 
Wherever salt can be cheaply proeuxed, fisheries 
flourish, and salt fish is cheap, and largely exported. 
Species of the genera Lutianus^ or Mesoprion, 
thoimh not of large size, come close in-shore, and are 
largely used, fresh, salted, or sun-dried. The same 
remark is applicable to Pagrus spinifer and species 
of Chrysophrys, of the family Spandse, abundant 
in the cold months, and held in great esteem. 
The Folynemidse are all good, and some species 
attain to 300 lbs. in weight The mango fish 
ascends large rivers, as the Ganges, !fehanadi, and 
Irawadi, and others to the east, in June, for the 
purpose of spawning, and continues there till the 
beginning of the following year. It is known as 
the tapasi mutchi, from the long^ tendrils that 
spring from its pectoral fins, and which exceed the 
length of the body. The maigros, species of the 
Scisenidae, are abundant off the Sind coast, and 
throughout the Indian Ocean. Some of them 
exceed d feet in length. They are somewhat 
insipid as food, but are valuable for thdr air- 
bladders, which are made into isingk^ 

The sword-fish (XipMidse) are numerous, and 
are eaten by natives*, but to the people the horse- 
Biaokerels (Carangidse) axe, from their abundance, 
the most important of the sea fish. Some attain 
a large size. These fishes are gregarious. 

Species of Chorinemus and Trachynotus afford 
a considerable amount of food ; they are generally 
salted and dried. , , ,, t 

Fomfrets (Stromateidm) are abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout the Indian Ocean. 

The mackerel family are important, particularly 
the Scomber microlepidotus, of all the seas 
around India, in the cold season. It taints 
rapidly, and is therefore extensively salted and 
gun-dried. It is commonly about 10 or 12 inches 
long. Some others of the mackerel family prey 
extensively on the numerous herrings and other 
small fish. Amongst these are the tunny and 
pelamys, which are terrors to the shoals of 
sardines. , . 

The seer fish (Cybium, sj.k) are held m great 
esteem by Europeans, and when of a medium size 
are the most delicate'for the table. They attain 
to upwards of 3 feet in length, and are quite as 
predaceous as the tunnies. 

The voracious and dangerous Sphyraenje, termed 
sharks in some places, arc the Barracuda of the 
West Indies. They grow to several feet in length, 
aiid all of the species are used by the natives of 
India as food. 

The siluroid, sheat, or cat - fishes are known 
by the long feelers round their mouths, and 
the absence of scales. Numbers are salted for 
export, aud their air-bladders axe collected for 
the isinglass they afford. They are common in 
the muddy waters around the Indian, Burmese, 
and Malay coasts, and are very abundant in the 
Archipelago. One of the scaled siluroids is the 
hummalo or Bombay duck (Harpodon neliereus). 
They are always glutinous, and are easily sun- 
driM or salted. They are in varying abundance 
round the coasts. 

The Chondropterygii, or sharks, rays, and skates, 
axe found along the whole seaboard, following at 
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seasons the shoals of small fish or sardines. 
They are eaten; their fins are largely exported to 
China, and oil is extracted from their livers. 

Rays and skates exist in enormous numbers in 
the Indian Seas, where they attain^ to a great 
size. They are supposed to be gregarious. 

Saw-fishes are taken, and are eaten. 

The little Ambassis and closely allied Apogon 
are valuable from their numbers. 

The Pristopomas attain to upwards of two feet. 
Some species are very numerous, and are eaten 
fresh and salted. 

Species of Synagris are extensively eaten ; and 
species of Equula and Gerres furnish an immense 
amount of food, both fresh and salted, but, like 
the beautiful Lethrinm and the .flat-formed Teu- 
thididae, they are little esteemed. 

The Gobies of the sea are not large, but are 
very abundant. 

The spineless Anacanthini, or flat fishes, are not 
esteemed as food. 

The mullets (Mugilidae) in the Indian Seas are 
about 24 species, frequenting the estuaries and 
entering the tidal rivers, and are esteemed as food, 
except in Kanara, where their snake-like heads 
prevent the people using them. They are exten- 
sively sun-dried and salted, and their salted roes 
are considered great delicacies. 

The pretty little sand-smelts (Atherina) are 
sun-dried and exported. They have a burnished 
silvery band, and are taken in enormous numbers. 

The Indian whiting (Siilago acuta) arrives on the 
Indian coasts in large numbers, and are esteemed 
as a light and wholesome food. 

The half-beak (Hemiramphus) is very common, 
especially in the cold season, and is largely eaten. 

The abundant herring family furnish largely 
food to man and to predaceous fishes. The oil- 
sardine comes in vast numbers, but irregularly, 
sometimes after several seasons ; and the same 
maybe said of the anchovies and the many others 
of the herring family. 

Maury remarks that the places which are most 
favoured with good fish markets are the shores of 
North America, the E. coast of China, with the W. 
coasts of Europe and South America, and all of 
these are washed by cold waters, and their markets 
abound with the most excellent fish. The fisheries 
of Newfoundland and New England, over which 
nations have wrangled for centuries, are in the cold 
wmter from Davis’ Strait. The fisheries of Japan 
and Eastern China, which almost, if not quite, rival 
these, are situated also in the cold water. Neither 
India nor the east coasts of Africa and south of 
America, where the warm waters are, have been 
famed for their fish, though 6000 to 8000 fishing 
vessels of all sizes, American, British, Butch, 
and French, are engaged in the New England and 
Newfoundland fisheries. The sperm whale is 
eagerly pursued in the Indian and Southern 
Ocean, and in the Pacific. An immense number 
of log-books have been discussed at the National 
Observatory, with the view of detecting the parts 
of the ocean on which whales are to be found at the 
different seasons of the year. Charts showing 
the results have been published, and they form a 
part of the series of Maury’s Wind and Current 
Charts. Of all the industrial pursuits of the sea, the 
whale fishery is the most valuable. The sperm 
whale is a warm-water mammal. The right whale 
delights in cold water. The fishery of the sperm 
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^ wliale is largely followed in the Pacific, and in all 
1 r the South Sea ocean "between Africa and America, 
but wholly by fishers from Europe and America. 

The pearl fisheries alone, in the Persian Gulf, 
employ a great collection of ships ; and the pearl 
fisheries of China and Ceylon are also valuable. 
In Ceylon about 10,000 canoes and boats are 
similarly employed. In the east and south of 
; Asia, the people engaged in fishing by stake-nets, 

j bag-nets, and hooks, in boats and in ships, are 

very numerous, and much of the food of their 
J nations ought to he obtained from the seas and 

^ rivers; but the salt monopoly of British India 

; places obstacles in the traffic of salted fish, and 
5 the wholesale destruction of fish in their migration 
j to their breeding streamlets, with the minute size 

I of the meshes of the nets used at all seasons, 

I treble the selling prices of fish in the Indian 
f markets. The usual price, there, of fish, is about 
the same as that of mutton. 

Much ingenuity is shown. Tamed otters are 
trained to aid in fishing ; in China, cormorants 
are trained to catch fish, which they bring to the 
boatmen. The fishermen of the Indus, when the 
river is in flood, float themselves down on an 
open-mouthed earthen jar, and, letting down 
a three-cornered net, catch the hilsa fish as they 
pass up the stream. 

There are no seas in the world more abounding 
in esculent fish than those of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and a few of them are of excellent flavour. 
Fish constitutes the chief animal aliment of all the 
^ inhabitants, and everywhere of those of the sea- 
coast who are by profession fishermen. Among 
the best fisheries are those of the eastern coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, those of the entire Straits of i 
Malacca, of the northern coast of Java, and of all 
i the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
the jphilippine Islands. The taking of the mother- 
of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a few places, of 
the holothuria or trepang, and of the shell tor- 
toise, form valuable branches of the Malayan 
fisheries. 

On the Bombay side there are many large boats, 
with crews of 12 men each, constantly employed 
in the shark fishery at Kurachee. The value of the 
fins sent to Bombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to Rs. 
18,000 a year, each boat earning perhaps Rs. 1000 
annually, or Rs. 100 per man. From this falls 
! to be deducted the cost of material and other 

I charges. Shark-fins form a large part of their 

! profits; they sell in China at about 32 dollars 

1 per pikul, or £6 per cwt. In the Macassar market 

i the ordinary selling price is from 15 to 16 

I dollars, or from £2, 10s. to £3 per cwt. This 

J trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (On the Pro - 

■ f duction of Isinglass, 1842). It affords on some 

I occasions to Bombay alone, taking fish-maws and 
^ shark-fins together, as much as 3 lakhs of rupees, 

'■ and furnishes the chief means of support 'to at 
least 3000 fishermen, or, including their families, 

' to probably not less than 16,000 human beings, 

^ One boat will sometimes capture at a draught 
as many as a hundred sharks of different ^ sizes ; 
but sometimes they will be a week, sometimes a 
month, without securing a single fish. The great 
,1 basking shark, or mhor, is always harpooned ; 
it is found floating or asleep near the surface 
of the water, and is then struck with a harpoon 
8 feet long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beaten 
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with clubs tiU stunned. A large hook is now 
hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or wherever it 
can be got most easily attached, and by this 
the shark is towed in-shore ; several boats are 
requisite for towing. The mhor is often 40, 
sometimes 60 feet in length ; the mouth is 
occasionally 4 feet wide. All other varieties of 
shark are caught in nets in something like the 
way in which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about 6 inches; they are generally 6 feet 
wide, and are from 600 to 800 fathoms, from 
three-quarters to nearly a mile in length. On the 
one side are floats of wood, about 4 feet in length, 
at intervals of 6 feet; on the other, pieces of 
stone. The nets are sunk in deep water from 80 
to 150 feet, well out at sea ; they are put in one 
day and taken out the next, so that they are 
down two or three times a week, according to 
the state of the weather and success of the flishing. 
The lesser sharks are occasionally found dead, — 
the larger ones much exhausted. On being taken 
borne, the fins are cut off and dried on the sands in 
the sun ; the flesh is cut up in long stripes and salted 
for food, and the liver is taken out and crushed 
down for oil. The head, backbone, and entrails 
are left on the shore to rot, or thrown into the 
sea, where numberless little sharks are generally 
on the watch to eat up the remains of their 
kindred. The fishermen themselves are only con- 
cerned in the capture of the sharks ; so soon as 
they are landed they are purchased by Bania 
merchants, on whose account all the other opera- 
tions are conducted. The Bania collect the fins in 
large quantities, and transmit them to agents in 
Bombay, by whom they are sold for shipment to 
China. Not only are the fins of all the ordinary 
varieties of shark prepared for the market, but 
those also of the saw-fish, of the dog-fish, and of 
some varieties of ray or skate. The dog-fish in 
India has a head very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other respects 
most remarkably. Its skin is of a tawny yel- 
lowish-brown, shading from dark brown on the 
back to dirty yellow on the belly ; it is beauti- 
fully covered all over with spots, of the shape and 
size of those of the leopard, similarly arranged. 
The largest fishery at any given port is probably 
that of Kurachee, which affords nearly one-tenth 
of the whole, but the shark fishery is conducted 
all along the Bombay coast. 

There are three great fishing villages in Bombay 
Island, at Worlee, Sewree, and Mahim. Their 
fishing boats are worth about Rs, 350 each, and 
canoes from Rs. 40 to 60 each. A patamar 
employs from 15 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
10 to 15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast fishing, in attending the 
men on the mud-banks, and in landing cargo when 
there is no depth of water sufficient for larger 
vessels. They are hollowed out of a single log, 
and are very serviceable, handsome-looking, well- 
finished craft. They are propelled either by paddles 
or sails ; when the latter are employed, an out- 
rigger is resorted to ; they will bear a surprising 
stretch of canvas, and make their^way||rapidly 
through the water. 

The Bombay boat is one of the swiftest 

and most elegant sea-going vessels of that coast, 
and can beat the best of the English yachts. See 
Boats, p. 395. 
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On tlic western slioresof Mia, nets of rarions man holds it by the top, while he gives it a 
forms and sizes are almost solely employed, quick twirl, something betwixt that given to the 
The most important is the stake -net fishing American lasso and common quoit. Throwing it 
in the Arabian Sea, and stakes are often to be to the distance of some yards, it spreads fully out 
fomicl 30 anfi 40 miles out at sea, —wherever, as it reaches the w\ater ; when pulled down and 
indeed, a bank within half a day’s sail of land collapsing by means of the lead, it closes at the 
presents itself? the fishermen are quite enter- mouth as it approaches the bottom. The fisher- 
prising enough to extend their operations to man now^ approaches and pulls it up by the apex, 
any distance, but there is no use in their going when the fish are found enwrapped in it. Though 
further off than they can return with their fish this net sometimes attains a weight of CO pounds, 
to the market fresh. The fishing stakes vary the dexterity with which it is thrown is wonderful, 
from 50 to 150 feet in length ; they are built up There are various spoon-nets and purse-nets of 
of successive xneces of wood, the lower being different shapes and sizes, and a bag of muslin on 
frefj[uently the long straight trunk of the cocoanut a hoop about 3 feet in diameter, this last being 
or palmyra tree. As many as five or six pieces employed to catch the young prawms andsmallest- 
of wood, from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, are sized fish, that would escape through any mesh 
used in the construction of a single stake. They however fine. There is also a long trail-net with 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing being which the fishermen wade neck deep through tho 
from 3 to 5 feet ; the pieces are fastened together water, but the mode of using it does not ax>pear 
by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two or to bo in any way peculiar or interesting. The 
three boats are employed in towing the stake out mud-banks and shoals in the creeks abound in 
to sea. Its point is made wedge-shaped ; there is eels, sometimes reaching the length of 2 or 3 feet, 
a hole near the point of the wedge, through The fishermen wade through the mud till they 
which a rope is passed. The two ends of the rope detect these by the bubbling up or disturbance 
are made fast to boats anchored at a considerable of the water. They then strike them with a 
distance off ? other boats now proceed and haul harpoon or speat, with a fine bamboo shaft 8 or 
tip the tipper end of the stake till the point is 10 feet in length. Having pinned them against 
found to descend by its own weight. When it the ground, they draw them out with a hook about 
has once caught hold of the mud, the rope is the ‘same size as the spear, also on a shaft. They 
released from its lower end, and the boats to are very dexterous in catching the little fish or 
which it was attached are employed in steadying crabs which lurk under the stones close by the 
the top in the direction of the run of the tide, shore, with Iji oiiM i wtfWiii P w caught 

At high water, two boats are made fast, one on are immediately stripped of their claws, and su 
each side, to the top of the stake, which is forced prevented from getting away. Of these there 
by their weight 10 or 12 feet into the mud. are a wonderful variety on the Bombay shores, 
Stakes are thus put in successively, often to the many of them of the greatest beauty, 
extent of some miles at intervals of 20 feet from The. Bombay fisherman’s mooring anchor is 
each other. Betwixt each pair is extended a long generally of stone, from 4 to 5 feet in length, four- 
purse-net, the circumference of the mouth of sided and pyramidal, the apex cut off. At base it is 
which is about 60 feet, so that when attached from 6 to 8 inches square, and from 4 to 6 at top. 
to the stakes it exhibits an aperture 20 feet Through the top is a hole, through which a cable 
aerem, and 10 feet perpendicularly, the upper or hawser passes. Near the base are two holes 
edge being a little above high water. The purse at right angles to each other. Through these 
is from 100 to 170 feet in length, terminating in pieces of wood are thrust, corresponding to the 
a point. The meshes gradually diminisli in size prongs or flukes of the anchor. The whole 
from the mouth to the further extremity, being weighs from 80 to 150 lbs., according to the size 
about 6 inches at the former, and three-fourths of of the vessel, and answers very well the purposes 
an inch at the latter. The fish are carried into intended. 

this by the tide, and entrapped ; boats are always The Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race 
in waitiugat high and low water, to secure the of men, and are the only labourers in India amongst 
capture and reverse the nets. Also, in the creeks whom a great degree of obesity is observed, 
and shoals, lines of stakes and nets, often several They are much given to the use of intoxicatino* 
miles in length, are run along where the sludge drinks, A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen 
is exposed at low water. The upper edge of these or so of fishermen, one often advancing the capital 
is consi(IerabIy under high-water mark, and the required to be contributed by the others ; the 
fish are in consequence entrapped by them on the capture is divided amongst them on their reachino- 
retirement of the tide ,* breaks are left at intervals the shore, and is immediately taken charge of and 
to secure their admission. Close along shore, carried to market by the women, who carry their 
fishing grounds, about half an acre in area or so, baskets on their heads. The men, when so em- 
and in a semicircular form, are built. An aper- ployed, carrytheirs in baskets swung at the opposite 
ture is left in the extremity of each, of these, into ends of a bamboo across the shoulders. The women 
which a net is placed as the tide begins to recede, who carry the fish to market are commonly followed 
and a considemble capture of the lesser- sized fish by ten ora dozen crows, who constantly watch for 
secured, feuch are the fixed implements of the anything that may escape, every now and then 
Bombay fisherman. ^ making a dash at the basket itself, 

^ Of the moveable implements, the most frequent Southern India^—On the sea- coasts of the S. of 
js a conical net, of which the lower lip is loaded India, Mursena maculata, B. Ham,, Ophiocephalus 
with pieces of leaded turned up inwards. The striatus, Bloch,, 0. marulius, Buck, 0, gachna, 
material of which it is m^e is fine twine, and -SwcA.,Wallago(Siiurus)attu,Bi:oc/^.,W.Malabarici, 
the ^«shes small. It is froni 8 to 12 feet in Cuv. et Val, Hemibagrus (Bagrus) punctatiis, 
diameter, and is only used m-shore. The fisher- Hypselobagrus (Siiurus) caviius Buck, 
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E. insidiatnx, Bloch., Atherina Forskalii, Rappel/, , biimmalo are consumed and exported. At the 
and species of AmbassiSjPolynemuSjHemiramphus, ; mouths of the Indus the fishery is extensive; 
and Ghsetodon are dried and largely exported to j and some fish sounds are there procured from a 


the interior. Of the better known salt-water 
fishes of a wider geographical distribution, such, 
for instance, as are valued as articles of food, at 
tlie three distant points, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Hoinbay, the market of the first is the least rich 


Scisena, but they may also be those of other fish, 
as the fish maws are very different in form from 
the isinglass sent from Bengal. Dr. McClelland 
in his paper called attention to the very important 
subject of increasing the supply of fish in the 


in varieties, in consequence of its greater distance interior of India, Wherever there are any large 
from the sea. The abundance of the supply, how- pieces of water for the purpose of irrigation, as 
ever, makes up for what it wants in variety, and in the Peninsula of India, these he conceived might 
the large demand for fish affords a livelihood to support quantities of fish, if proper kinds were 
great numbers of fishermen, who every night selected, and pains taken to destroy the injurious 
spread their nets in the nyer and in the salt-water animals, in the season when the water is suffi- 
lake. The Lates nobilis, different species of ciently low for the purpose. He also suggested 
Polynemus, and the Mugii corsula, daily cover that at the different sanatoria which have been 
tlie tables of Europeans, who will more readily established in the mountains, it would be desirable 
recognise these fishes under the names of the and easily practicable to form rivaria, which would 
begti or cockup, sudjeh, tapsi (mango fish), and at all times yield a supply of fish. This might be 
the Indian mullet. At the Saudheads are to be done by damming up a portion of some of the 
found some of those delicious fishes which are valleys through which the mountain streams pass, 
more familiar to the residents of Madras and On the Madras side, where a boisterous surf 
Bombay,—- for instance, the Indian soles, the roll- beats for ever on the shore, the fishers use the 
fish, and above all the black and white pomfrets catamaran and fishing lines, hut nets are also 
and the bummalo or Bombay duck. ()f these, largely used ; and when shoals visit the coast, 
the Indian mullet is the most widely distributed, great bag-nets several hundred yards long are 
being common in the Straits of Malacca, the Bay thrown from masula boats. The catamaran of 
of Bengal, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and also Ceylon and the Coromandel coast carries two 


at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Sunderbuns sea fishery is carried on to a 


and three fishermen, and, with a sail set, they take 
advantage of the land and sea breezes to fish 


very small extent, chiefly because the distance to several miles from land, returning home about 


Calcutta is too great to allow of the carriage of 
fish iu a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
who have sea-built boats inhabit villages situated 
near the entrance of the Hoogly. Their chief and 
most profitable employment consists in attending 


sunset. Every river is exhaustingiy searched by 
the nets of the land fishermen. 

Further* India * — ^The great Irawadi river, and 
the seas in which the Mergui and E. Archipelagos 
are enclosed, abound in fish, and the Malays shoot 


with their boats on the shipping entering and their great stake nettings far into the ocean. The 
leaving the river, for which they receive 16 rupees shallows between Penang and Province Wellesley 


per diem. Whenever this employment fails, they 
resort to work with their nets, which they drag 
during high water along the coasts of the S under- 
buns.^ Two or three times are, generally speaking, 
sufficient to load a boat with fishes and shell-fish, 
a truly prodigious quantity being brought up in 
a few liauls. The larger portion of the fish 


are covered with such nets. The wealth of these 
eastern rivers and seas is boundless. 

Tile fishermen supplying the markets of Penang 
and Singapore are principally natives of China. 
Their fishing boats vary irom one to three tons 
burden ; they are of a slight make, and calculated 
to ply at but short distances from the shore. They 


are gutted and sun-dried. The Polynemus suliah are pulled by oars, and seldom carry sails. The nets 
or saccolih enters the mouths of the Ganges in are made of twine, tanned with mangrove bark. 


shoals. The kharrah, or Indian mackerel, a species 
of Scomber, is rather uncommon in that estuary; 
but from the Burmese coast great numbers in a 
dried state are annually imported into Bengal. 
The cartilaginous fishes abound in numbers and 
species, and are remarkable for their wide geo- 
graphical distribution. The sharks enter the 


The bamboo fishing-stakes are clumsy contrivances. 
That they answer well enough in fine weather, is 
more owing to the riches of the sea and their 
sheltered position, than to the ingenuity of the 
contrivance, or the durability of the materials. 
In nautical skill the Chinese fishermen of the 
Straits Settlements are far behind the Malays. 


rivers to a considerable distance from the sea, and The fishmongers are natives of China, but they 
shark skin is used by the native workmen for form a class far superior to the fishermen. Their 


polishing wood and ivory, while the shark fins are ! 
largely exported to China. 

The bazars in Calcutta are always stocked 
with an ample supply of dry fish, which is 


trade comprises the branches of fresh fish, dried 
fish, isinglass (fish maws), fish roes, red fish, 
sardines, sharks’ fins, balachan, fish manure, and 
trepang. The fishermen dispose of their boat-loads 


consumed partly by the European and native to the fishmongers, who assort the different kinds in 
shipping of that port, and partly by the poorer heaps, over which sea- water is continually poured, 


classes of Bengal and the Upper Provinces. 
Cargoes of this article are annually imported by 
the Burmese and Arabs. These dried fishes 
consist chiefly of the bummalo, which sells in 
Calcutta at the rate of four or five rupees a hun- 


and from these the daily customers are supplied. 
Comparatively few varieties of fishes appear on 
the tables of Europeans, but Malays and Chinese 
reject but very few kinds. The daily surplus 
fish are cured by the fishmongers. The process 


dred, in Indian mullet, the sudjeh, the begti, and commences with a partial abrasion of the scales, 
the kharrah or Indian mackerel. The demand after which the larger fishes are opened lengbh- 
for dned fish exists along the coasts of the wise, and gutted. Water is repeatedly poured 
Peninsula. At Bombay large quantities of the over the fishes, till blood and impurities have 
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climppfiared, when they^ are placed in caska^in 

layers, between which is thrown a quantity 
of »!t In this state the fishes remain from 24 
to 48 hours, when they are exposed to the sun, 
md frequently turned, till they are thoroughly 
dried. The smaller kinds are not opened, nor 
are they all salted before drying in the sun. 
The little care bestowed upon the curing appears, 
however, to be sufficient for local consumption, 
and none of the settlements in the Straite export 
dried fish. The pikul of 133^ lbs. seUs from 3 to 
7 Spanish dollars, valued at 4s, 6d. ; the catty 
being li ib., of which 100 go to the pikul. ■ 

Mr. Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of 
the Indian islands form a most valuable branch 
of their commerce, and that a great variety of the 
fish eaught are dried in the sun, observes that fish 
maws, shark fins, and trepang are sent to China 
in large quantity. The trepang, swala, or beohe- 
de-rner, often called sea-slug, one of the tribe of 
Holothuria, is an unseemly-looking molluscous 
animal, which constitutes in quantity and value 
one of the most considerable arricies of the 
exports of the Indian islands to China. There 
are fisheries of trepang in every island of the 
Indian Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
and not leas than 8000 cwt. were yearly sent to 
China from Macassar, the price ran^ng from 8 
Sj^uish dollars per pikul to 20, and as high as 
115, according to the qtiality. The same author 
itaies that shark fins are exported-to. China 'from 
every maritime couutiy between the Arabian 
Gulf and East Indian Islands. A pikul of 
shark fins usually sells in China as high as 32 
Spanish dollars or £8, Is. per cwt. ; which high 
price makes it evident that they are only articles 
of luxury for the use of the rich. In the market 
d Macassar the ordinary price is about 15 Spanish 
doIki» or £2, 16s. 8|d,. per ewi . Fisli maws 
often bring as high as 75 Spanish dollars per 
pikul, or £14, 3a. 6d. per cwt, in the market of 
Canton. 

Fuh Traps in the Archipelago are made of 
baakel-work, are baited 'with- small fry, and after- 
wards sunk by means of stones, their position 
being indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys. — 
Kari^ p. 37. 

Sharks' Fins of commerce are not, however, 
exclusively selected from sharks (Sqiiali), but 
equally from rays (Haim), and at Penang com- 
posed of the genera, — Stegostoma, Careharias, 
Sphyriia, Pristis, Hhinobatus, Trygon, and Myiio- 
batis. ()f all fishes, sharks and rays are the most 
valuable to Chinese. The fiesh and entrails of all, 
not even the electric rays (Toipedinidje) excepted, 
are eaten either fresh or dried; the sMn is used 
for polishing or converted into shagreen ; gelatine 
is obtained from the larger fins, glue from the 
smaller. All except the caudal fins are out at 
the root, so as to leave as little flesh as possible. 
The root is dipped in wetted lime (chunam), 
then dried in the sun, and packed promiscuously 
in gunny bags, each containing from one half to 
one pikul. According to the value in the Chinese 
market, the fishmongers assort the fins in two 
kinds, white and black. The white consist ex- 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour, and reputed to 
yield more gelatine than the other fins. In China 
flie lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 80 to 40 
Spanish dollars per pikul of white fins. The 
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pectoral, ventral, and anal fms pass under the 
denomination of black fins. The colour, however, 
varies according to the species from buff to grey 
or brown, and most of them are of two different 
colours, the upper surface being dark, the lower 
light. The black fins, for obvious reasons tlie 
most nmuerous, are supposed to yield a compara- 
tively small quantity of gelatine, and sell in China 
at from 15 to 20 Simnish dollars per pikul. 

In Cliina^ at least one-tenth of the river and 
seaside population derive their food from the 
water, and much ingenuity is shown. Nets are 
woven of hempen thread, and boiled in a solu- 
tion of gambler (Uncaria gambler) to preserve 
them from rotting. The smacks which 

swarm along the coast go out in pairs, partly 
that the crews may afford mutual relief and pro- 
tection, but chiefly to join in dragging the net 
fastened to their boats. In the shallows of rivers, 
rows of heavy poles are driven down, and nets 
secured to them, which are examined and changed 
at every tide. Those who attend these staJee-mts^ 
moreover, attach to their boats scoops or drag-^^ieiSj 
so loaded that they will sink and gather the sole, 
ray, and other fish feeding near the bottom. 
Lifting nets^ 20 feet square, are suspended from 
poles elevated and depressed by a hawser worked 
by a windlass on shore ; the nets are baited with 
the whites of eggs spread on the meshes. Cor- 
morants are trained iu great numbers in the eastern 
provinces to capture fish, and are sometimes under 
such good order that they wili disperse at a given 
signal, and return with their prey without the 
precaution of a neck-ring. A single boatman can 
easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these birds ; and 
although hundreds may be out upon the water, 
each one knows its own xnaster. If one seize a 
fish too heavy for it alone, another comes to Ms 
assistance, and the two carry it aboard. The 
birds themselves are fed on bean-curd, and eels 
or fish. They lay eggs when three years old, 
which are often hatched under barnyard hens, 
and the chickens fed with eels’ blood and hash. 
They do not fish during the summer months. 
The price of a pair varies from five to eight dollars. 
Sheil-fish and molluscs, both fresh and salt, are 
abundant in the Chinese market. : Mussels are 
caught in small cylindrical basket traps, attached 
to a single rope, and floated with the tide near 
the bottom. Oysters of a good quality are common 
along the coast ; and a species of Mactra, or sand 
clam, is fished up near Macao. The Pearl River 
affords two or three fresh- water shell-fish, of 
the genus Mytilus, which are obtained by dredg- 
ing. The prawns, shrimps, crabs, crawfish, and 
other kinds of Crustacea met with are not less 
abundant than palatable ; one species of craw- 
fish, as large, but not taking the place of the 
lobster, called lang hai or dragon crab, cuttle-fish 
of three or four kinds, and the large king crab 
(Polyphemus), are ail eaten by the Chinese, though 
not relished by others. On the Chinese coast, 
several species of Serranus (as Plectropoma susuki, 
Serranus shihpan, etc.), generally called shippan 
by the natives and garoupa by foreigners, are 
common about Macao, and considered the most 
delicate-flavoured of any in the markets. Another 
common and delicious flsh is the Polynemus 
tetradactylus or bynni carp, usually called salmon 
by foreigners, and isinglass is prepared from its 
skin. The pomfret or stan-gyu of the OMnese. 
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(Stromateus argenteus) is a good pan fisb, but 
not so delicate as the sole fish, many species of 
which abound in the shallows of the Bogue, Two 
or three species of mackerel, the Scisena lucida, 
an Ophiocephalus, the mullet, the white rice fish, 
and a kind of shad, complete the list of good table 
fish found in the markets of Canton. 

The Chinese fish '^catcher is to be seen, per- 
fectly naked, half- walking, half -swimming. His 
feet warn him that a fish is at hand, and they 
feel for it ainongst the mud at the bottom of 
the pond. The next moment the fisherman 
is under water, and he remains so long that 
you think something has happened to him. A 
few seconds more and he appears, rubbing his 
face and eyes with one hand, and in the other 
triumphantly holding up the fish which he has 
just captured. It is immediately placed safely in 
his basket, and the work goes on as before. The 
surface of the water is struck and splashed, in 
order to frighten the fish which are swimming 
amongst the feet of the Chinamen. Being fright- 
ened, they dive immediately to the bottom amongst 
the mud, where they are felt by the feet, and 
soon taken by these expert divers. 

Fishing boats of China are under strict regula- 
tions, and all are licensed. Casting-nets are used 
by the poorer class of fishermen. They also use 
a dip-net Anchoring the boat, the net is lowered, 
and the fisherman has large cork balls, to each 
of which several baits ai'e attached. These are 
thrown beyond the net, and as they float towards 
the boat are followed by multitudes of fish, and the 
net is raised to capture them. They use, also, drag- 
nets between two ships. A small boat, painted 
white, is kept with its gunwale low in the water of 
the Canton river, into which, the fishes leap on being 
disturbed. The night fishing of the Chinese is 
carried on in long narrow boats called pa-pak-teng. 
On one side there is a long white board, a foot 
broad, running fore and aft, and inclining towards 
the water. Amidships, a stone, which is made fast 
to the boat by means of a cord, is lowered into the 
water, the boat is paddled by a man in the stern, 
and the stone in the water causes a rushing noise 
which alarms the fish, and, seeing the reflection on 
the white board, they jump towards it, and nine 
times out of ten overleap it and fall into the boat. 

Large quantities of fish are reared artificially 
in China, at Tai-shek, Lee-chun, Sai-chu-shan, 
Kow-hong, Kum-chok, and other places. In 
March and April the spring tides bring great 
quantities of fish up the rivers. The spawners 
deposit their ova among the long grasses or reeds 
growing on the banks, and in a few days the fish 
are hatched, are captured by nets, and placed in 
well-boats, where they are fed with paste made 
of wheaten flour, bean flour, and the yolks of 
eggs. When they grow large they are placed In 
artificial ponds of shallow water, with rockeries 
and the banana and vine trellis work, the foo-lin 
tree and water-lilies, for shade and shelter. Some- 
times stone walls enclose the ponds on aii kut 
the north side, which is left open. Pigeons are 
not kept where fish are thus reared, and the 
willow tree is not cultivated. The fish are fed 
with grass twice daily during summer. The Bul- 
letin Universal for 1839 mentions that in some 
parts of China the spawn so taken is carefully 
placed in an empty egg-shell, and the hole closed ; 
the egg is then replaced in the nest, and, after the 


hen has sat a few days upon it, reopened, and the 
spawn placed in vessels of water warmed by the 
sun, where it soon hatches. 

Of other two productions of the eastern seas, 
naked cephalopods are not only eaten fresh by 
the Chinese, but one species, a loligo, forms in 
its dried state a considerable article of traffic. 
The preparation consists in removing the ink- 
bag without laying open the mantle. After 
all impurities have been removed by water, the 
mollusc is submitted to a slight pressure, and 
ultinaately exposed to the sun. Small bundles of 
one catty weight are tied up with slips of rattan, 
and enclosed in cases holding ten catties and 
upwards. The pikul sells at the rate of * 14 to 16 
Spanish dollars. Chinese fishermen, when they 
take one of those huge rhizostoma which abound 
on the coast, rub the animal with |)ulveri?ied alum 
to give a degree of coherence to the gelatinous 
mass. 

Fish Mannre , — The smallest fishes and all ofial 
are employed in the spice plantations by the 
Chinese gardeners and agriculturists of Penang, 
who consider the fluid in which fishes have been 
salted very useful manure in cocoanut plantations. 

In Borneo^ in the enclosures of stakes, drag- 
nets, casting -nets, traps, placed so as to swing to 
each tide, and hook and line are largely tised*, 
prawns, shrimps, and small fish are taken with 
hand-nets in the fine season, The quantity of fish 
taken by these various contrivances is enormous. 
They are salted and dried, aad sent into the 
ioterior of the country. The river fish in general 
are not so much esteemed as those taken at sea, 
though they also are frequently caught, principally 
by means of hooks and lines attached to the light 
wood called plye, cut into the shape of birds. 
These may frequently be seen floating down with 
the tide, to each of which is attached at the neck 
a strong line supporting a baited hook. The pro- 
prietor is generally not far off, and on the float 
bobbing under water soon seizes it. A fine fish, 
called in Borneo, Ikan malang, is the one most 
frequently caught in this manner. Several light, 
porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacquini, Sal- 
malia Malabarica, and the fruit of the baobab, are 
used as floats for fishing-nets. 

In Formosa fishermen use a sunken dip-net, 
into which surrounding boats drive the fish by 
beating the water with long poles. Where dip- 
nets are used, live fish are held by cords to serve 
as decoys. 

High Asia.'r^'^o trout or salmon inhabit any of 
the rivers that debouch into the Indian Ocean. 
This widely-distributed natural order of fish (Sai- 
monidie) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in 
all the rivers of Central Asia that flow north and 
west; and the Salmo orientalis, AFCelland (Cal- 
cutta Jour. Hat. Hist, iii, p. 288), was caught 
by Mr* Griffith (Journals, p. 403) in the Bamian 
river north of the Hindu Kush, which flows into 
the Oxus, whose waters are separated by oce 
narrow mountain ridge from those of the feeders 
of the Indus. The Central Himalayan rivers often 
rise in Tibet from lakes full of fish, hut have none 
(at least during the rains) in that rapid part of 
their course from 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation ; 
below that, fiah abound, but, it is believed, invari- 
ably of different species from those found at the 
sources of the same rivers. The nature of the 
tropical ocean into which all the Himalayan rivers 
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(ktboiicli, no doubt the proximate cause of the 
absence of Salmonid^e. Sir John Richardson 


The sea fishermen in most parts of the coasts of 
India assert that in olden times they were divided 


(Fislien of China Seas, etc., in Brit. /Vsa. Rep. into those who captured fish in the deep sea, and 
etc.) says that no species of the order has been others who fished from the shore and in the 


found in the Chinese or Eastern Asiatic seas. 
Raw dried split fish are abundantly cured (with 


backwaters and creeks; but in several parts of 
India, more especially in the Madras Presidency, 


out salt) in Tibet ; they are caught in the Yam they have customs of a patriarchal nature, bub 
and great lakes of Banichoo, Dobtah, and Yarbrii, j which are more strictly observed on the Goro- 


and are chiefly carp and allied fish, which attain mandel than on the western coast. In Sind there 
a large size. — Low^s Saratvak; Cal. Journ. Nat. are four divisions of the fishermen caste, each 
Ekt.; Crajcfurd; Dr. JBuist in Bombay Times; being under its own chief, who is hereditary, and 
Sir J. Richardson in Rep. B. Ass.; Williams^ his business is to settle caste disputes and other 
Middle Kingdom ; Hooker's Him. Journ.; Fortune's trifling matters, also to conduct the religious cere- 
Residence; Fortune's Wanderings; Dr. F. Day in monies connected with marriages and deaths. In 
M. Med: Journ. On the Migratory Fishes of Asia, the Bombay and Madras Presidencies headmen to 
On the Obliquity of the Eyes in Flat Fishes, On the fishing castes likewise exist; in some localities 
the Colours of Fishes, On Indian Fresh ^ water they are hereditary, in others elective ; or should 
Fishes, On the Sea ajid on the Fresh-ivater Fishes there be no headman, matters are laid before cer- 
and Fisheries of India ; Gray's Chin.; Montgomery; tain wealthy individuals of their own caste, whoso 
Cantor; Beng. S. J. decision is final. In places where the fishermen 

BISHERMEN. On all the sea-coasts of the are Obristians, the priest appears to be appealed to 
south and east of Asia, and on the great rivers, in order to settle disputes, 
the people are fishers. There is something re- Among the fishermen of the Peninsula there 
markable in the circumstance of the fisher races exist priestly chiefs, two of whom are to be found 
being amount the earliest and most eager con- on the eastern coast, one at Madras, and the other 
v«rts to Christianity in India, so much so as to at Ouddalore, the territory of the former stretch - 
reuder it qu^ionable whether it be only an ing up the Coromandel coast, while that of the 
acddetttal coincidence, or the result of some per- latter reaches towards Cape Comorin. A third 
manent and predisposing cause. Along the coasts is found in South Canara, %vhere he exercises 
at Madras many became Christians early ; indeed, spiritual control over a large district. These 
from the ^uthem outskirt of the town at St. chiefs^ offices are hereditary ; they receive fees 
Thome to its northern village of Ennore, nearly and fines from those of their caste living within 
all the fishermen are Christians of the Romish their jurisdiction, and they are the final referees 
persuasion. The Koli tribe of fishers in Bombay in all cases of caste or family disputes. A 
are nearly all Christians, though they have occa- class of more petty chiefs or hereditary head- 
sionally wavered. The Parawa, or fishermen of men oni;f hold sway each over a few villages ; 
Cape Comorin, were the earliest proselytes of Sb. : their duties are the same, and some of their fees 
Francis Xavier, and they have still a pride in seem to have to be transmitted to their superior, 
alluding to the fact that they were the first, as On one of these headmen dying without heirs, a 


tb^ have since been the most faithful and abid- 
ing, of his converts. It was by the fishermen of 


new one is elected by the people of the caste. 
Lastly, the fishermen have the elective headman, 


Manaar that he was invited to Ceylon in 1544 ; | who is chosen by the residents of a single hamlet ; 
and notwithstanding the martyrdom inflicted by his duties are to decide disputes, to be present at 
the raja of Jaffna,^ and the persecution with marriages and religious ceremonies, often to fix 
which they were visited by the Dutch, that dis- the wmrk and assist in certain Government duties ; 
tnet and the adjacent boundary of the Wanny his emoluments appear to be very trifling, 
has to die present day been one of the strongholds Along the western coast of the Madras Presi- 
of the iioman Catholics in Ceylon. It is amongst dency, with its untaxed salt earth, these people 
the J arawa or fislier caste of the Singhalese that prosper ; but all up the Coromandel coast, except 
the Roman Catholics have at all times been most where there are large towns, %ve find thorn 
successful in tlKur efiorls^to Christk ^ reported to be decreasing in numbers, due to 
liie Zarnorin, in 15R>, sent a deputation to cholera or other diseases, emigration, or accepting 
1 ortiigal, and iris ambassador, who turned Chris- service as lascars in coasting vessels. 
tian,w'as knighted under the name of ‘John of The fishermen in Sind, in 1875, paid a tax of 
the Gross by John nr. On his return to India, 10s. a ton yearly on their fishing boats. These 
he was banished from the Zaraorin’s court as a people are well off. In Gujerat the fishermen 
renegade. In lo32 he joined the fishermen, and are poor, and the precarious living they make 
h(^ed a deputation of 85 of them to Cochin, often induces them to accept service as sailors 
soliciting tlie assistance of the Portuguese against labourers, or anything that ensures them a steady 
the Mahomedans, The whole of the embassy are competence. They are in the utmost misery, not 
^id to have become converts to Christianity, A due to their own laziness, but as a result of British 

their relief, and legislation imposing prohibitory duties on salt 
20,000 are reported to have immediately consented 'and causing an enormous loss of food to the in- 
baptized. Ten years subsequently, Xavier habitants at large. In the Janiira district the 
WBbtuted a^urch for these people fishermen supply themselves with^boats and nets 

^ Bomtey coasts six or ten club together to obtain a boat and net 

~ ^ayttree, dividing the produce ; here they have decreased 
&n-koh, Dongur-koh, Thankur-koh, over each in numbers. At Broach and Kaira thev have 
fwh^ a headtom or jemadar presides. One diminished. In Ratnagherry they are said to have 
8^1 or chief rules supreme in the craft increased. e j «y ait, saw to nave 

over all these fisher castes. In the TinneveUy collectorate the fishermen as 
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a rule are very poor. They work by a system of 
advances made by traders, a few of'wliom reside 
ill each fishing village, and supply all the requi- 
sites for fishing, as well as the boats, taking one- 
third of the captures as their share. In the NeHore 
district the inhabitants of the difierent villages 
prevent fishermen from other localities plying 
their occupation within what they believe to be 
their limits. At Cannanore the owners of fish- 
ing boats and nets supply them to the fishers. 
A like plan obtains at Tellicherry, where the 
fishermen have framed rules for their own guid- 
ance, one of which is the right of the first dis- 
coverer, among a lot fishing together, to a shoal 
of fish ; he is allowed to capture them without 
hindrance from the others, even though at the 
time when the fish were discovered he was not 
prepared to launch his net. At Gotipadaram the 
native official estimated the daily earnings at three- 
pence, taking all the year round, and excluding 
costs; and at Munjery at from three-halfpence to 
niuepence ; while at Tenkarei their earnings were 
computed at from threepence to one shilling a day. 

Without tracing out the condition of these 
people in each district on the coast, it will be 
sufficient to say that they are poor and miserable, 
but not so badly off as in the Bengal maritime 
districts, where they appear to be quite poverty- 
stricken. 

The chief cause of this impoverished state is 
undoubtedly the hampering in their avocation, 
occasioned by the salt monopoly, which restricts 
their traffic to the sale of fresh fish, sufficient 
merely for local consumption. In India, also, on 
the sea-coast, it is aggravated by the caste customs 
preventing the fishing races taking to other i 
avocations. Passing on to Burma with its cheap 
salt and freedom from caste, we find the fisher- 
men well offi — Tennanfs Christianity in Ceylon; 
Day's Fisheries ; Bombay Times ^ ISbO, 

FISH HOOKS. 

Hame^ons, . ... Fa. Panching, . . . Malay. 
Fischangeln, , . . Ger. Galamu, . . . . Tel, 

Gal, Hind. Anzuelo, .... Sp. 

Kail, Kai, . . . Malay. 

Fish hooks ai-e used in all countries, but in the 
S, and E. of Asia, nets, traps, and stakes are the 
generally adopted modes for catching fish. 

FISH INSECTS are species of Lepisma, pretty 
little silvery creatures, found in brooks. L. niveo- 
fasciata, Templeton^ and L. niger, occur 

in Ceylon and Malabar. The genus was called 
Lepisma by Fabricus, from its fish-like scales. It 
has six legs, filiform antennae, and the abdomen 
terminated by three elongated setae, two of which 
are placed nearly at right angles to the central one. 
Linnaeus states that the Euroxeean species was 
brought in sugar ships from America. The chelifer 
found in Ceylon has been brought thither from 
Europe. — Tenn. Sk. Nat Hist, of Ceyl p. 476. 

FISH MAWS, Fish Sounds, Air-bladder, Swim. 
Singally, Sozilly, .Beng. Sozili (small), Guj., Hind. 
Loo-pa loo-pa, . Chin. Palogpong ikan, . Malay. 
Poo ta (large), Guj., Hind, xiri, Ari ikan, . . ,, 

Are terms applied in oriental commerce to the 
air-bladder, sound, or swim of fishes. It is an ' 
article of luxury with the Chinese, and forms an ' 
important article of export from all the S.E. coasts 
of Asia. Small quantities of the superior kind 
are occasionally sent to England, from which it is 
supposed isinglass is made. There are two kinds 
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of fish maws in Bombay, the poota and sozili, 
the difference consisting merely in the size, — the 
latter being about one -fourth the size of the 
former. They are of yellowish tinge, and are 
cured by stretching them in the sun. If they 
become damp, they soon decay and are then 
worthless. They are brought to China in junks 
from the Indian islands. At Singapore and in 
China the price is from 35 to 70 dols. per pikul, 
and, together with birds’ nests, becbe-de-mer, 
and sharks’ fins, are consumed by the Chinese 
for their supposed strengthening and restorative 
properties. That the fish maws are isinglass, 
appears to have been the discovery of an anony- 
mous correspondent in Parbury’s Oriental Herald 
for January 1839. The fishes from which isinglass 
is obtained at Penang are,-— Lates heptadactylus, 
Ikan siyakup ; Polynemus Indicus, Ikan kurow ; 
Otolithus biauritus, Ikan salampae ; 0. ruber, O. 
argenteus, 0. maculatus, all called Jarang gigi ; 
Johnius diacanthus, Ikan tambareh • Lobotes 
erate, Ikan batu; Arius truncatus, A. arius, A. 
militaiis, all called Ikan saludu. Their exx^ort 
from British India, from 1857-58 to 1860-61, 
ranged up to 1,002,624, value Rs. 99,620 ; and in 
recent years was : — 

LUs. Rs. LUs. Ra. 

1875 - 76 , 876,624 2 , 51,603 1878 - 79 , 1 , 238,728 3 , 75,560 

1876 - 77 , 966,658 3 , 40,792 1879 - 80 , 1 , 145,968 3 , 60,620 

1877 - 78 , 1 , 082,681 3 , 86,490 

The air-bladders of fishes that swim near the 
surface are small, and are wholly absent in those 
which, like the fiat fishes (Fleuronectidse), live 
near the bottom, 

■ FISH OIL manufacture is carried on all along 
tbe western coast of India. The great source of 
supply is the shark and the skate. The livers of 
these are cut out, and thrown into a vat or old 
canoe or other receptacle, and trodden on with 
the feet till the oil is expressed. It is then drawn 
off, and stowed aw^ay. The oil from the variety 
of skate called Wagli by the natives of the Bom- 
bay coast, seems to have a strong resemblance to 
cod-liver oil. On the Malabar coast, especially 
off Vingorla, the seas literally swarm . with a 
variety of the sardine ; a coarse, ill-smelling kind 
of oil, which sells for from six to twelve annas a 
maund, is manufactured from these. The natives 
employ it for smearing their boats. The liver of 
the white shark is that generally nsed. The mode 
of preparing the best cod - liver oil is equally 
applicable to fish liver. The proper season for 
preparing cod -liver oil is early in January, wffien 
the livers are plump, firm, large, white, and full 
of oil. The livers are sometimes found diseased, 
and such as are specifically lighter than water 
should be r ej ected. Good livers should cut smooth , 
and not tear ; when cut, none of the substance 
should fiow out in a half - liquid state. The 
quantity of oil produced by livers depends much 
upon the time of the year. In the beginning of 
January 1000 livers were found by experiment 
to yield 37 imperial gallons, and at tbe end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 gallons 
of oil. In the beginning of January 1000 livers 
of average size weighed 900 lbs., whilst in the last 
day of March the same number weighed only 575 
lbs. The oil at these different seasons was equally 
pale, and the livers equally white, although much 
j smaller and more fiabby in the latter season. To 
' prepare the oil, wash the livers very carefully, 
26 ' 
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firat removing the gall-bladders which adhere to , of the East India Company. Their first factories 

Itid tbem in rain or other water free * Wmori «+. Rnmt A}im«.rl 5 i.hn.fl. na,tnMv. and 


from salt Place them over the fire, and never 
allow the heat to exceed 120® or ISO®. ^ On this 
head Special care must he taken ; a higher de- 
gree of heat, although yielding a larger product, 
communicates a rank, fishy taste and smell, and 
heightens the colour of the oil, thereby rendering 
it disgusting to the patient. — IL of 1855. 

FISH ROE. 

Matchi ke unde, . DnSH. I Chapa janna, . . Tel. 
Min chenney, . . Tam. } Trubii, ^ » Malay. 

Fish roe is sold in every bazar of the S. and E. 
of Asia, and the fish roe of Siam is a great article 
of trade. 

Roes^ R^d Fifhf and Sardines are Malay 
Condiments, and the species of fish used in their 
prepamtion are Alausa toll (Ikan trubolO, En- 
grauiis Brownii (Bimga ayer or badah), Dussu- 
tttleria acuta (Tamban-bulat), and Glupeonia pei'- 
fotata (Tamban-nepes or batuh). Almlan or 
gna-pi is a condiment prepared from small fishes 
of all descriptions, and sheU-fish. The ingredients 
am placed in a pit to undergo fermentation, and 
srfterwarcb dried, pounded, and preserved with 
smces. With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese, and 
Oochin-Chinese, balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it iserves to season tlie daily food of these 
nations. 

FISH SKINS, Piel de pescado, Sp., are used 
occasionally in India for covering scabbards. The 
(loMi, on taking a large fish, remove the skin and 
beat it with a mallet to remove the scales and 
until the thick, oily corium becomes supple. In 
a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist, and 
rain. — Latham's Nationalities of Eitrope^^ i. p. 271. 

FITCH. Ralph Fitch, a London merchant, 
travelled through India and Burma about 158S -91, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, along with another 
London merchant named Newberry, and accom- 
pteiied by a feweller named I^sedes and an artist 
»tetied Storie or Storey, idl at the charge of Sir 
Sdimii Oibom© and Mr, Richard Staper, two 
tMk Londmi cititent. They travelled through 
Syria to the Persian Gulf, and there the Portu- 
guese imprisoned and sent them to Goa as inter- 
iopers, Storie adopted the Romish faith, and 
settled at Goa, marrying a half-caste ; but the others 
were ultimately released, and travelled to Golconda, 
and through Berar and Rajputana to Agra, where 
Akbar was ruling. Thence Newberry returned, 
via Lahore, Afghanistan, and Persia, to England. 
liCedes appears to have settled at Agra in Akbar ’s 
service, and Fitch sailed in a fleet of 31 boats 
down the Jumna and Ganges, passing Allahabad, 
Benares, Patna, and Gour, to the Bay of Bengal, 
visiting also Koch-Bahar, thence to Orissa, and 
finally, in November 1586, to Burma, in a small 
Portuguese vessel. He returned to England in 
April 1691. With the extensive information re- 
g^ding the wealth of the countries they had 
vMtedj the general current of enterprise ran 
so vehemently towards India, that in 1589 some 
London merchants applied to their Government 
for the royal permission to send three ships 
and the same number of pinnaces on a voyage 
to that country. This was granted towards the 
end of 1600, and they formed amongst them- 
selm a chartered association, under the style and 
title of yie Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, which was the origin 


were formed at Surat, Ahmadabad, Cambay, and 
Gogo. — Fytche's BtmnaK 

FIT2CLARENCE, Lieut.-Colonel, author of 
Journal of a Route across India through Egypt 
to England, in 1817 and 1818, 4to, London 1819. 

FITZGERALD, Captain, wdth three troops of 
Bengal cavalry, successfully charged the Mahrattas 
at the battle of Kamptee in 1817 against Apa 
Sahib. He had been ordered not to advance 
against the enemy, but, seeing his small party 
being hemmed in, he sent asking permission, hut 
was forbidden to charge at the peril of his com-r 
mission. ‘ By heaven, we’ll charge him ! ’ he ex- 
claimed. The Hindu troopers, taking a handful of 
earth from their syces, threw it over their heads, 
the Mahomedan troopers shouted their usual war- 
cry, ‘ Deen 1 Deen ! ’ For the faith 1 For the faith ! 
and, spurring on, they captured two guns, which 
they turned on the enemy and mowed them down 
in heaps. This successful charge turned the tide 
of battle. 

FIUMARA. It. In Italy, a hill watercourse, 
which rolls a torrent after rain, and is either 
partially or wholly dry during the drought season. 
It corresponds to the Indian nullah. — Biirt.^Mecca. 

FIVE, Panch, Hind., is a number of frequent 
occurrence amongst Hindus. Panch -salar or 
Kansali, the five artisans ; Pancha - janya and 
Pancha-kshitiin the Yeda, five families, according 
to Lassen ; Panchayat, a jury of five. The punch 
liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy are said to 
be from Panch, five. The five items of punch 
were arrack, sugar, water, rose-water, and limes; 
the five of Punch and Judy are Punch, Judy, the 
dog, the constable, and the devil. The English 
word five comes from the Greek Panjah, the 
upraised hand. Ten is one upraised hand and one 
reversed, and, with digits prefixed or suffixed, up 
to 49 are indicated. The almanacs of the Hindus 
include Panch-anga, five sections, viz. the lunar 
day, the solar day, the lunar asterism, the con- 
junctions and transits of the planets, eclipses and 
the karana or subdivisions of the lunar day. 
Five moim tains are sacred to the Jains, viz. Abu, 
Girnar, Palitana, and Tallija in Saurashtra, and 
Sakur in the east. 

FLACODRTIAOE JU, a natural order of plants. 
18 species of the genera Flacourtia and Phoberos 
occur in the S. and B. of Asia. F. obcordata is a 
shrub of Chittagong and Sylhet, F. rotundifolia of 
the Peninsula, and F. Campbelliana of Sumatra. 

FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. Roxh, 
Talisputri, . . . Hind. 1 Taiishapatri, . Tam., Tel. 
Paniala, Panijala, . 5,1 
A tree of Assam, Monghir, and Nepal, grown as 
a fruit-tree in gardens at Kotah, and affords a 
popular medicine in Behar. The small leaves and 
shoots resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are used 
as a gentle astringent in the dose of half a drachm 
in powder. An infusion of the bark in cold water 
is also employed as a remedy in hoarseness. The 
young shoots and leaves are considered astringent 
and stomachic. The berries are edible. — Roxh. 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS. Roxh. Lovi lovi, 
Singh. Grows in Ceylon, in both the Peninsulas 
of India, in Sylhet, and in the Moluccas. It has 
minute greenish flowers. In the Moluccas it is 
extensively cultivated for the sake of its fruit, 
which makes excellent tarts, though too sour to be 
eaten vm.’—Roxh. ; Voigt, 
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FLACOURTIA MONTANA. Graham. Ram 
tambut, Uttuck, Mahr. A tree common in forests 
above and below the Bombay Gliats, but does not 
extend inland. The wood is rather strong and close- 
grained, but ^the girth is never such as to render 
it sufficient for general purposes of carpentry or 
building. — Dr. Gibson. 

FLACOURTIA SAPIDA. Roxb. 

F. Eamontclii. DH. 

.■Behg. 

Bombay. 

, .Duke. 

Hind. 


Booinch, . 
Bowchee of 
Bincha, , 
Kuke, . . 

Kangu of 


Oogoorassa, . . . SiNOH. 
Swacloo kuntuka, . Sansk. 
Bedda kanaregu, . . Tel. 
Fedda canrew, , . .. 
Eavx. Nakka neredu, 


A small-sized tree or large shrub, growing to an 
elevation of 1500 to 3000 feet in the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, also in Peninsular India, and on 
the Godavery, in Ganjam and Gumsur, also in 
Bengal and northwards to Delira Boon. It yields 
a very hard, close-grained wood, which does not 
warp, and is worthy of attention. This wood is 
burned by Hindus when libations are offered for a 
person who has died on an inauspicious day. It 
is found as a large shrub along the lower hills of 
the N.W. Himalaya, sometimes to 3500 feet, in 
the Salt Range, and on the skirts of the Suliman 
Range, etc. The timber is there occasionally 
employed for ploughs, but is too small for most 
purposes. The fruit about Calcutta grows to the 
size of a common plum ; it resembles a gooseberry, 
the skin thin and shining, and of a purple appear- 
ance. It contains from 10 to 12 seeds, is both 
palatable and wholesome, and well worthy of more 
general cultivation. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA. Roxb. 

Juthe karande, . Dukh. 

Khutai, Dajkar, . Hind. 

Slierawani, Yargal, . It. 

Kuru moelli, , Maleal. 


Canrew, Sottakla, Tam. 
Sambla, .... Sansk. 
lianaregii, .... Tel. 


This shi'ub grows in Ceylon and all over India, 
up to the Salt and Suliman Ranges. It has strong 
spines, preventing cattle browsing the leaves. Its 
fruit is small, hard, and insipid. — Tlm\ ; Steivart, 
FLAGELLARIA INDICA. Roxb. 


Bim-chunda, . . Beng. 
Myonk kyeing, . Buem. 
Banambu-valli, . . Can. 


Har charrul, . . Hind. 

PoiDclee pootee, . . Tel. 


A long, straggling, scandent perennial plant, a 
native of forests ; flowers during the beginning 
of the rains in June. Is easily recognised by the 
tendril it puts forth at the end of its leaves. — 
Mason; Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. p. 154. 

FLAIIE OF THE FOREST is Ixora coccinea, 
Lmn. Flame tree or fire tree of Australia, King 
George’s Sound, is theNuytsia fforibunda. The 
flame tree of Iliawarra in Australia is the Brachy- 
chiton acerifolium, which grows to 60 or 70 feet, 
and has large racemes of bright red-coloured 
flowers. Its wood is soft and spongy, and its 
bark is made into nets and fishing lines.— G. 
Bennett.^ p. 354, 

FLAMINGO, or Raj -bans, the Phoenicopterus 
roseus of Pallas, a splendid bird, found in most 
parts of India. The Singhalese have been led, 
from their colour and their military order, to 
designate them the English soldier birds. 

FLANNEL. Loci, Hind. This woollen article 
is wholly imported into India ; there is no similar 
woollen stuff manufactured in S. and E. of Asia, 
the nearest fabric being the Eampur chadr. It is 
not much used by Asiatics. 


FLATA LIMBATA. Hutton. An insect of 
the Himalaya, closely related to the Pseciloptera. 
Captain Hutton says it produces a wax said to 
dissolve readily in water. In the attempt to 
melt it on the fire without water or oil, the wax 
merely burned and consumed away, till it became 
converted into a hard and baked substance. — 
Science Papers^ p. 62 ; Nature^ 5th Sept. 1878. 
FLAX. 


MnsMna,. . 

. . . Beng. 

lino, 

. . . IT., Sp. 

Llin, ... 

. Cymbic. 

Binum, 

.... Bat. 

Ylaseh, , . 

. * -DUT. 

Atish ; 

Tisi^ Alisi, Fanj. 

Bin, , Anglo-Saxon, Fe. 

Kntan, 

■ . , i .Fees. 

Fiachs, . , 

. . Gee. 

Ben, 

. . Fol., Rus. 

Lein, . . , 

. . Goth. 

Binho, 

.... Fort. 

Binou, . . 

. . . Gr. 

Lon, . 

. . ■ . ■ EUS. 

Pishtah, , . 

. . Heb. 

Atasi, . 

.... Sansk. 

Alsi ; Atis, . 

. . Hind. 

Lint, . 

. . . Scotch. 
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The flax plant, Linum iisitatissimum, is grown 
in India for the seed and for a little fibre ; excei^t 
in a few localities, it may be said to be not raised 
in any part of India for external commerce. This 
seems a change from the former state of agricul- 
ture, for flax is mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the staples of the N.W. part of India. Linen 
cloth was used to envelope the dead by the 
ancient Egyptians, among whom flax was culti- 
vated from remote antiquity. It was grown also 
by the Jews, who obtaiued it from Egypt. The 
Northern Provinces of India have been producing 
for years past enormous quantities of linseed, 
which is shipped to the United Kingdom, and to 
the United States of America. The quantity 
annually exported does not fall short of two 
million quarters. The stalk or straw of all this 
seed is veritable flax, yet no commercial use is 
made of it. Attempts have been made more 
than once to prepare the flax of British India for 
manufacture, but without success. 

Great Britain, in the years 1877-1879, was 
receiving annually about 110,000 tons of flax, 
valued about £4,000,000, two-thirds of it coming 
from Russia, dressed, undressed, and as tow or 
codilla ; and in 1870, 1 J million quarters of seed 
were imported. 

A small quantity of Riga seeds, which had been 
imported experimentally by Dr. Jameson, was 
distributed amongst the peasants, with instructions 
as to the mode of cultivation. An agent of great 
practical experience was deputed to examine and 
report upon the qualiflications of different districts 
for the growth of flax, and a staff of natives were 
trained by him to act as scutchers. In 1856, two 
tons of flax, produced mider his superintendence 
in the district of Goo j ran walla, were sent to 
England, and were sold for £92, 2s. 2d., realizing 
a net profit of 47 per cent. In 1857, 8 cwt. of 
flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of country in the 
Kangra district, bordering on the river Beas, were 
sent to Britain, and were valued at from £55 to 
£60 a ton. In consequence of the success of these 
experiments, an association, called the Indian 
Flax Company, was established in Belfast, and 
an agent was sent out to buy up flax produce. 
In 1863 he made the district of Sealkote his head- 
quarters, but, owing to various circumstances, 
their operations were brought to a close. Up to 
this, flax had always been sown in the Panjab as 
a field crop, but raised only for its oil-seed, and 
as the plants are only 18 to 24 inches high, they 
are useless for textile purposes. Flax is prepared 
by steeping the plant, stripping off the bark, and 
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Gr^e de lin, 
Lein aaat, , 


tlien beating so as to separate the fibres, from 
wMeh linen and cambric are prepared, — cambric 
differing from linen in fineness, and in being made 
from the fibre of plants which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good conductor of 
heat, and is cool, but is chilly when the body is 
exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen from 
their books, in which it is frequently mentioned. 
The lake or tank near king Wathandria’s hermitage 
is described as being covered with water-lilies, 
that appear like garments made of thread of flax 
bark ; and linen garments are mentioned among 
those which priests are permitted to wear. 

Flax Manufactures, comprising twist and yarn, 
piece-goods, sewing thread, canvas, bags, sacs, 
etc,, were imported into India in the years 
1874-5 to 1879-80, of annual value up to 12 and 
13 kkhs of rupees, the highest value of the canvas 
being Ks. 7,94,978, and that of the piece-goods 
Ks. 4,96,546. 

Flax Seed, linseed. 

, . , Chin.'! 


FLINDERSIA AUSTRALIS. This tree is a 
native of Australia, and its wood is said^ to be 
, not inferior to mahogany. F. Amboinensis is a 
' native of the islands of Hitu and Ceram. The 
1 spiny part of the fruit is formed into rasps. It 
was on this account called by Rumpbius, Arbor 
radulifera. 


FLINT. 

Ho-shih, . . 
Pierre h, fusil, 
Feuerstein, . 
Hala-mish, . 
Ohakmak, 


Chin. 
. Fr. 
Gee. 
Heb. 
Hind. 


Selice, . ... . It. 
Batu-api, . . Malay. 
Pedernol, .... Sp. 
Chakimuki, , Tam., Tel, 
Ohakmak-taslii, . Turk. 


DUT. 
Fr. 
Gee. 
. It. 


Sieme, Iniane, 
Linhaca, . . 
Seuaja lenja, 
Linaza, . » 


Pol. 

Port. 

Eos. 

Sp. 


The seed is in India produced for its oil, and is 
largely exported. — JStewart; Powell ^ McCulloch ; 
Roijk, See Linseed. 

FLEA."' ■ ■ ■ 

lEo, ..... Tam 


This mineral is composed almost entirely of 
silica. It is almost all imported from Britain, 
being exceedingly rare in India. It is used, when 
calcined and ground, in pottery ; also for gun- 
iiints, for which purpose the yellowish-grey flints 
are preferred. In India the clialcedonic quartzes 
are used instead of flint . — Water stone. 

FLOATING ISLANDS occur in the lake of 
Kashmir. One occurs in Lake Derwentwater in 
England. 

FLOATS are much used for rafting timber, and 
they are formed of many vegetable substances. 
Saccharum sara reeds are much employed, also 
the bamboo and the fruit of the baobab. 

FLOODS, 


Paroi,,:.'':,.'' H eb. 

IHBVLf « , . . . Hind. | Eegalu, 

Fulex hominis, , , Lat. { 

This insect, which was one of the plagues that 
fell on Egypt, is very common in all the S.E. of 
Asia, and at certain seasons in some parts of the 
Peninsula they occur in great numbers. The 
natiyes of India say they breed in the rocky 
ground. At Ahmadn^gur, Hasik, Secunder- 
abad, and Bangalore, in some years they are 
innumerable, but their bite is insignificant. 

^ FLIABANE, PURPLE. , 


Caattu siragam, 
Adivi jilakara, . 


Tam. 

Tel. 


EalLziiL • « Duxh., Gw. 

BniiWbii, .... MIND, 

Kfwa-kaka, . . , Bakse. 

A small dark-coloured and extremely bitter 
seed, procurable in all Indian bazars, considered 
powerfully anthelmintic, and also used as an 
ingredient of a compound powder prescribed in 
snake-bites by native practitioners. An infusion 
of seed is also given for coughs, and against 
flatulency. The Inula pulicaria, or fleabane, a 
common roadside plant in Britain, strewed or 
burned in any place, destroys gnats and fleas, and 
the same properties are attributed to the common 
oxeye daisy of Britain. Flies, fleas, and mos- 
quitoes avoid rooms in which branches of penny- 
royal have been suspended. Yernonia cinerea, 
Less., is the ash-coloured fleabane. — Ainslte. 

h LESH-EATING PLANTS. The insectivorous 
plants described are the common sun-dew (Dro- 
sera rotundifolia), the Yenus fly-trap (Dionsea 
muscipula), an aquatic plant growing in Queens- 
land, and known as the Aldrovanda vesiculosa, 
^ich feeds upon water beetles; the Droso- 
phyllum Lusitanicmn, which the villagers in some 


North TFales, and several varieties of 
toe Utncularia; the Saracenia purpurea, and the 
Darlingtoma of N, America. 


Sell, Arab. BiSusso, It. 

Inondation, .... Fr. Diluvio, Sp. 

Fluth, ... . Gee. 

Of these, the traditions of nations mention 
several. One Hellenic tradition is known as the 
flood of Deucalion, son of Prometheus, who built 
the ark, which rested on Parnassus in Thessaly. 
A similar legend of Asia Minor was connected 
with the deluge of Iconium, and was localized at 
Olympus, the highest peak of Western Asia. 

Missionaries in China have attributed the inunda- 
tions alluded to as occurring in the reign of Yu, 
the founder of the first Chinese dynasty, B.C. 
2207, to the flood of Noah, The flood of Noah 
is supposed to have occurred in the year of 
the world 1656, that is, about B.C. 2828 or 
2844. The Aryan Hindu traditions of this great 
flood are distinct, but involved in their mythical 
religion. Their Matsya or fish avatar is a 
history of that event disguised in oriental fiction. 
One account is given in the Satapatha Brahmana 
of the Rig Yeda ; another tradition is in the 
Mahabharata, where Brahma is the actor ; a third 
in the Bhagavata Parana, and a fourth in the 
Matsya Parana, both of them indicating Vishnu. 
Disastrous river and sea floods are of very frequent 
occurrence in India and China. Even the ordi- 
nary rain floods are eminently disastrous. A 
correspondent of the Englishman mentions that, 
when returning on one occasion from Kishengarh, 
he found the whole country under water. He 
got into a fishing dingy, and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to be seen out of water 
but the villages, which looked like islands in a 
sea ; the very parapets of the bridges in the road 
under water, and but for the trees at the roadside, 
nothing could indicate that such a thing was 
there. All the crops gone. 

Hebrew flood in Samaritan text, . . B.C. 3044 

Brahmanical flood, . . . . . . 3101 

Chinese flood, 3062 

952 A.D. At Baghdad, half the city inundated from 
overflow of the Euphrates. 

959. ^ At Baghdad, nearly three-fourths of the city 
inundated from overflow of the Euphrates. 
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968. Persian Gulf, severe eruption following earth- 
quakes, several cities destroyed, and new islands 
formed. 

1076. Baghdad overflowed by inundation of the river. 

1088. Tigris again overflowed, and did much damage. 

1276, Baghdad again inundated, after appearance of red 
flame. 

1291 and 1304. Damascus inundated by overflow of 
streams. 

1042. The city of Kai-fong besieged by rebels, and 
embankments destroyed and city inundated, during 
which 300,000 persons perished. 

1763. Burhanpur overflown by the river Tapti from 
heavy rains, a quarter of the city inundated, and 
one-tenth of the houses destroyed. 

1768. Heavy floods in Behar and Bengal, and in 1769 
and 1770 rain scanty. 

1770. Great flood in Eastern Bengal. 

1773. Great destruction in Calcutta from rain and 
floods. 

1784. Some of theN-W. Provinces suffered greatly from 
floods after a great drought. 

1787-88. Floods in Behar and N.'W. Provinces, said to 
have caused loss of 150,000 souls and 100,000 head 
of cattle. Eain of 1787 began early, and continued 
late, particularly in Bengal, Jessore, Nuddea, and 
Behar. About 1st October a tremendous storm of 
rain and wind swept over 'W. of Bengal, followeil 
by a cyclone which moved across almost all Bengal, 
and the crops largely destroyed. In Rangpur, in 
1787-88, the excessive rains in the Himalayas, 
followed by wet weather in the district, caxised the 
Tista to overflow into the Ghaghat, and this river 
swept over the district ; whole villages entirely 
disappeared, and multitudes of jDeople and cattle 
perished ; and on the 2d November, just as the 
rice was getting into ear, a cyclone with topents 
of rain occurred. One-sixth of the population of 
Rangpur were lost, and in the Panga pargana half 
the population was gone. In the same year, 60,000 


and cattle were swept away. In the Hazara coun- 
try, artillery guns with many hundreds of infantry 
and cavalry were lost ; a whole camx> with troops 
and followers was carried down the river. 

1845. Great floods in China, deluging the shores of the 
Yellow Sea, submerging whole imoviuces. 

1849. Dr. Buist gave an account of that of 1849 in Edin. 
Phil. Jl. 1851; Bl. As. Trans. 1851, 

1856. Prome nearly destroyed by overflow of the 
Ira wadi. 

1866. In Puri, during the 32 years ending in 1866, there 
were 24 years of excessive rains, but in 1866 floods 
swept over nearly all the Puri districts ; in one 
pargana more than 12 square miles of solid land 
were suddenly turned into a sea from 7 to 9 feet 
deep,and thousands of families floated about in canoes 
on bamboo rafts, and on trees, and many perished. 
In 1769-70, 1777, 1788, 1866, 1874, and 1877, there 
have been famines in jiarts of Bengal ; but the 
famine of 1866 was felt in the Twenty-four Parganas, 
in Nadiya, Hugli, Dacca, and Murshidabad ; and 
Orissa was devastated. The numbers who perished 
will never be accurately known. The estimate 
has been about one-fourth of the entire i>opulatiou. 

1867* A great sea- wave in a cyclone broke along the 
coast at Masulipatam, and caused enormous loss of 
life and property. 

1871. Near Prome great floods. 

1872. In Kandesh and Nasik, great floods, attributed 
to the destruction of the forests. 

1875. In Burma, heavier floods than in 1871. 

1875. In N.W. Provinces, disastrous floods, causing loss 
of life and destruction of x>roperty. 

1875-76. The river Tons and the Jumna rose, and the 
waters of the Jumna entered Allahabad. On the 
subsidence of the floods, it was found that 772 
villages had been destroyed or damaged, 181 lives 
lost, 1949 head of cattle and 826 sheep and swine 
drowned, and the total damage estimated at nearly 
14 lakhs of rupees. 


of the inhabitants fell victims to famine following 1876, In northern provinces of China great floods. 


on floods. 1876. In October 1876, a tidal wave, consequent on a 

1800. In China, great floods. hurricane, inundated Bengal; lives lost estimated 

1818, August. Floods occurred on the coast of Canara at 200,000, and great destruction of property. 

and Malabar. 1878. For four months up to March, in Ceylon, a sucoes- 

1831-32. A flood occurred in the delta of the Ganges sion of floods. 

on Octobers, 1831, when 50,000 lives were lost; ^Edye in Loud. As, Trans, 1835, ii. p. 342 ; Dr, 
near Balasore 17,474 people drowned; in 1832, Buisfs Cataloaue, 

2000 in the same neighbourhood. — A,?. 1833. > 

1832. ^ At Coringa a great and very destructive inunda- FLOBA of the South and East of Asia has been 

largely described by some of the most eminent of 

1837. On the Tapti at Surat, on August 6, 1837, 500 seen under the article Botany. But the most 
houses were said to have been destroyed, the loss complete recent view given of the plants of this 
estimated at betwixt 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees South-Eastern region is by Drs. (Sir) J. D. Hooker 
£400,000) ; and a lakh and a half Thomson in their Flora Indica. There is 


(£15,000) was subscribed at Bombay to supply the 
sufferers with grain. 

1838 ?-39? The Ganges once rose 45 feet above ^ the 
usual level; swept away Burree Bund, and laid a 


a striking resemblance between the vegetation of 
tropical Africa and tropical Asia; but India con- 
tains representatives of every natural family on 


town four feet under water ; and an account of it the globe, a very few small American, Australian, 
appeared in the Agra Ukhbar, August 30, 1839.— African orders being the chief exceptions. 

As. Jl. 1839. Inundations at Hussmgabad were Manv North African or Arabian fnrm^ surb «« 
mentioned in As. JL, April 1839, and a descrip- Many INortU Atrican OY Arabian torms, such as 

tion of that at Agra in the As. Jl. 1838. l^ganum, Hapaala, Fagoma crefcica, Balanites 

1839, December. A hurricane sea-wave, or wave caused by .iEgyptiaca, Acacia Arabica, Alhaji, Grangea, 
an earthquake, rose 8 feet above the level of Coringa Galotropis, and Salvadora Persica extend through 
village; the inundation covered 30 miles of country, the drier parts of India: and others, Cleome, 

at ^86^^70 Balsamodendron, Astragalus hamatus, Gucumis 
TOsKb we l?st ihlut 700 lives. ’ colocynthis, Berthelofcia, Antieharis Arabic^ etc., 


1841, The Indus seemed to have been for some have a less extensive range. In the humid parts 
time ponded hack, when a terrific flood swept over of tropical India, as in the impenetrable green 


Attock and all the country around. Dr. Falconer jungles of the equable and rainy^Malayan Penin- 
gave an account of it m BL As. Irans. 1843, x., ■. a Hp-no-sil tbA wAot pnact 

Ind Dr. Jameson, ibid. xii. It occurred from the pastern Bengal, the west coast o± the 

giving way of a glacier. The body of a woman Madras Presidency, and of Ceylon, the flora con- 
dressed in sheep-skins was thrown ashore at Attock, trast strongly with that of the drier parts of the 
and supposed to be a Tibetan; 10,000 lives were intertropical zone, and still more so with the 
said to have been lost (As. JL 1841, _xxxv. 196, loosely timbered districts of Central India and of 

From hundreds of villages and towns, including and families, as most palms, Cycas, Dip- 

Khyrahad and Attock, thousands of human beings terocarpese, except Vatica, Aurantiacefe, Gonna- 
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jSS’ ErythriL, Bufea, Dalbergia, and Milletia), of the Himalaya. If we commence with the b^s 
Bombas Vatica, Nauclea, CombretaoeBS, Verben- of these mountains, and pass successively ttooUoh 
Bombax, vanc^m cea, Wminea; and the several belts, and (analogous to what takes 

llSnonia’ Indica, are indifferent to the odd of place between the parallels of latitude of 40° to 
wmter provided they experience a great summer 45°) experience the rapid decrease ofmeantem- 
Wt-aSev advance far beyond the tropics, and peratures and the quick succession of vegetable 
leTda^more or less tropical aspect to the flora productions, we first find a vegetation similar to 
even of the base of the North-Western Himalaya, that of the southern Xt 

in lat. 35° N. On the other hand, the perennially agricultural products consist _ of rice, mdet, 
humid forests are uniformly characterized by the amaranth, an esculent arum, ginger, turineric, a 
prevalence of ferns ; and at elevations below 6000 little cotton, and sugar at the season, needed by 
to 7000 feet, by the immense number of epiphytal wheat, barley, and buckwheat m the cold- weathe 
Orchidese* Orontiacem, and Scitaminese. They months. Along with plantains, oleander, and 


K Ohtor=: &;mTlBp^iaiiy Artol data, with species ofChloranthus IncarviUea, and 
caipe*, and Fici, Araliacese, Apocynem, shrubby Hiptage. On ascending, we pass though different 
Rubiacese, Aurantaceaj, Garcittoce®, Anonace®, gradations of vegetation, until, reacMng the regions 
nutmegs, and Dipterocarpe®. The bulk of the of the oaks and rhododen^ons, which is immedi- 
fiora of the perennially humid regiom of India, as ately succeeded by that of pmes, we meet another 
of the whole Malayan Peninsula, the Upper Assam mild region, with a flora which must approxipaate 
talWv to Khassya mountains, the forests at the to that of the mountains of the central provinces 
base of the Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to of China, for here we find the Chinese genera 
Hepal, of the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, are of Abelia and Eurya, with S^untonia, Kadsura, 
one type, which includes a very large proportion Hovenia, etc., and it is in the midst or similar 
of the Indmn genera. vegetation that the tea-plant is everyvjere found. 

In India the number of peculiar famlli^ largely Dr. Boyle notices the similarity of producte of the 
representiii in it is very limited ; the Aurantmce®, Chinese tea districts and the Himalaya. He says, 
Dipteraceaj, Balsammeie,Ebenacem, Jasminem,and as the camphor, varnish, wood-oil, and tallow 
Cyrtandracem are the only orders which are largely trees constitute a part of the natural riches or 
developed in India, and sparingly dsewhere, and China, so we have in the Himalayas and at their 
of these few contain one hundr^ Indian species, foot, Camphora glandulifera, containing solid 
The total number of Indian species are atimated grains of camphor in its wood. Melanorrhma 
at 12,000 to 15,000. The species are much usitata, WalU yields abundance of excellent var- 
scattered. It is believed that nowhere in India nish ; brides Ehus vernicifera, the varnish teee of 
could more than 2000 flowering plants be found Japan, which is common in the Himalaya. Wood- 
in a raditss of ten miles; and there is in India oil is yielded by several species of Dipterocarpus ; 
an almost complete absence of absolutely local oil is obtained from apricot seeds, and from Prin- 
pkn^. The plains of India are everywhere poor sepia utilis in China, as it is in the Himalaya ; and 
in ifjedes ; and such as abound in individuals paper of the Daphne canoabina is also a product 
are usually of a weedy character. Indeed, there common to both, as also the butter of Bassia 
are few other coim tries in which the vegetation butyracea, which abounds at Almora. 
of the more accessible parts presents so little The winter months of the colder northern coun- 

heauty or such short seasons of bloom. The tries have a corresponding cold season in India, 
great number of 222 British plants extend into during which ex-tropical cereals, wiieat, barley, 
India. Many North African and Arabian forms and more rarely oats, with various kinds of pulse, 
occur. Several Australian species are found in are cultivated ; and many wild plants appeaiy very 
the Malayan Feninsida. Many of the Himalaya, many Cyperaccse, grasses, and such aquatics as 
Neilgherries, Kliassya, and Ceylon species are Myriophyllum, Potamogeton, Yallisneria, Zan- 
found in the Malay Peninsula and in Java. Gaul- nichellia, Lemna, and others. The mountainous 
iheria nuinmularia extends from the N.IY. Hima- regions of Afghanistan are rich in Himalayan 
laya to the Java mountains ; and common to India forms, and contain an immense number of European 


and Java are Sedgwickia cerasifolia, (rn'^.,Marlea, 
Cardiopteris lobata, several oaks and dies touts, 


and Persian plants, which find their eastern limits 
within the British Himalaya ; and many plants are 


Antidesmeas, a willow, and Myrica. The Chinese found in those mountainous regions common to 
type is abundant in the temperate region of the Europe and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhutan, East 


Himalaya, and plants of N. America west of the 
Rocky Mountains also occur. An immense pro- I 


Tibet, and the Khassya mountains present a flora 
which has much in common, and in a geographico- 


portion of annual plants, which vegetate during botanical point of view is one of the most im- 
the last rainy seasons in the plains and ascend the portant regions in India, if not in all Asia. In the 
loftymountains, are uniformly distributed through- Himalaya, the genera Rhododendron, Monotropa, 
out India. Of these the most conspicuous are Pedicularis, Oorydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, 
Gramineae, Cyperaceae, a vast number of small Primula, Gerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum, and 
Leguminosge and Scrophularinse, Compositae, Saussurea attain their maximum of development, 
some LabiabBjAmaranthaceaejConvolviilacese, and The majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants 
Acanthacese. ' are also on the one hand natives respectively of 
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considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
population of Endore, on the same island, is^ also 
very greedy of human flesh. But these cannibals 
confine themselves to the heart, which with in- 
credible dexterity they extract from the body, 
by giving a blow under the left shoulder-blade. 
It is then cut into very small pieces, eaten com- 
pletely raw by the bystanders who belong to the 
same race.* Captain Keppel ad^, ‘ I am not able 
to corroborate this.* Galeteng is a locality in the 
island of Flores, occupied by a race so called. — 
Hoj'sburgli ; Bikmore ; KeppcVs Ind, Arch. ii. 149 ; 
Crawfurd. 

FLORIOANS are birds of the tribe Pressirostres, 
family Otididse, bustards and floricans, which 
occur in many parts of India, and to the IST.W. 
towards Afghanistan- They are, like the bustard, 
speckled, greyish-coloured birds ; the males have 
plumes, and change their plumage in the breeding 
season. The little bustard of Em*ope is said once 
to have been called the Flanderkin, which may be 
the source of the name. The species are now 
arranged under the genus Sypheotides. 

S. Bengalensis, Gmel^ Bengal Florikin. 

Otis deliciosa, €rmy. i O. Himalayana, F^V;. 

Oharras, Charaj, or | Babar of . . . Nepal, 

Oharas, ... Hind. 1 

In the breeding season, the whole head of the 
male, which is very fully crested, the neck, breast, 
and lower parts and thigh coverts, are. of deep glossy 
black, the plumes of the breast elongated, forming a 
Ml breast tuft, and the feathers of the neck in front 
also lengthened ; back a rich olive bufi, with zigzag 
markings, and a black dash in the centre of each 
feather. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is found 
throughout Lower Bengal, north of the Gang^, 
north-easterly to the foot of the Himalaya, into 
Dacca, Assam, Tiperah, Sylhet; north-westerly 
into the valley of the Jumna, Rajputana, the 
Ois-Sutlej States, and parts of the Panjab. It 
frequents large tracts of moderately high grass. 
The sexes live apart, but near each other. 

S. auritus, Lath,, Lesser Florikin, Otis Mva, 
Sykes, 

Khar titr of Bhils, Mhow. Tan-mohr, . , . Mahr. 
Kan-noul, . . . Can. Warragu Koli, . . Tam. 

Charaz, Oharas, . Hind. Niala-nimili, , . Tel, 
Ohulla charz, Likh, i 

The Bhil name means grass partridge; and it 
gets its Tamil name from being usually found 
in fields of warragu (Paspalum frumentaceum). 
The lesser florikin, also called the common flori- 
kin and black florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In 
winter dress the male closely resembles the female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder of the 
wing ; when in full breeding plumage, the male in 
its head, neck, ear-tufts, medial wing coverts, and 
all its lower plumage is deep black, the chin alone 
being white, the rest of the plumage fulvous. 
The different character of the plumage in the two 
seasons has led some to write on this bii*d under 
two names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Himalaya, 
and frequents long grass in preference to any 
other shelter. — Jerd. Birds of Indict,^ ii. 

FLOUR OF WHEAT. 

Fleur de farine, . . Fe. Flor de farine, . , Port. 

Femes mehl, , , Gbr. Gqdhuma pislita, Sansk. 

Semmel-mehl, . . ,, Tringu-pittay, * Singh. 

Atta, Maida, . . Hind. Godamba mavu, . Tam. 

Tapung, Ptdur, Malay. Godumai>indi, . . Tel. 

Lumat, , , . . ,, 


tlie Caspian steppes and N. Persia, and of Siberia 
on the other. 

On the Himalaya and on the isolated mountain 
ranges of the Peninsula of India, on the heights 
of Ceylon, and on the volcanic cones of Java, 
many plants occur, either identically the same or 
representing each other, and at the same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in the 
intervening hot lowlands. A list of the genera 
collected on the loftier peaks of Java raises a 
picture of a collection made on a hill in Europe. 
Still more striking is the fact that Southern 
Australian forms are clearly represented by plants 
growing on the summits of the mountains of 
Borneo. Some of these Australian forms extend 
along the heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and 
are thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Along 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, glaciers 
have left the marks of their former low descent ; 
and in Sikkim Dr. Hooker saw maize growing in 
gigantic ancient morasses. Plants on the Hima- 
laya and Neilgherries, Ceylon, and the Khassya 
mountains, and in the Malay Peninsula, and the 
inoister and more equal parts of India, are identi- 
cal with those of Java. The genus Calamus, 
Orchids, Aracese, Zingiberacese, and ferns are 
especially abundant; the genus Grammatophyllum, 
the wonderful Nepenthacese, or pitcher plants, of 
which solitary species occut in Madagascar, Ceylon, 
the Seychelles, Celebes, and the Moluccas. — 
Poioell; Darwin, Origin of Species, 3d ed. p. 403 ; 
Wallace, i. p. 138; Hook, and Thomson, FL Ind. 

FLORA COCHIH - CHINENSIS, a botanical 
work by Fra Loureiro. 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, an 
extensive island of the Archipelago, 201 miles 
long from E. to W., and from 42 to 45 miles 
broad. Flores Head is in about lat. 8° 44' S, and 
long. 122® 60' E. It is so named from the Portuguese 
word Flor, a flower. Fiores Island is the fifth in a 
line E. from Java due S. of Celebes, and of vol- 
canic formation, and affords the first example of a 
race of men seemingly intermediate between the 
Malay and Papuan, but partaking far more of the 
physical form of the former than of the latter. 
The complexion is a good deal darker than that of 
the Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth wider, and 
the lips thicker. The hair is not lank as in the 
Malay, but buckles, without frizzling as in the 
Papuan. The stature is the same as that of the 
ISlalay, that is, short and squab. Bugis settlers in 
the island told Mr.Orawfurd that Flores is inhabited 
by six different nations, speaking as many differ- 
ent languages, the Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, 
the Roka, the Konga, and the Galeteng, — names 
all derived from the principal places of their 
residence. The coast is occupied by the Malay or 
brown race ; but in the interior is a people with 
frizzled hair, and a similar frizzled hair people 
live in the mountainous parts of Soior, Pintar, 
Lombata, and Ombay. Captain Keppel gives the 
following translation from a Dutch journal : — ‘On 
the island of Flores there lives a race, called on the 
south coast Rakka, who not only devour their 
enemies, but with whom custom requires that the 
son shall cut the body of his deceased father in 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the 
high price of its weight in gold. This flesh is 
greedily eaten by the peoi^le as a great delicacy. 
If the father was heavy and of great size, the son 





FLOWER BATTEN. 

Meal of wheat flour. When sifted, maida is the 
finer part of wheaten flour, and soojie the coarser. ; 

In India, the unsorted wheaten flour, the atta, j 
does not readily leaven into wheaten bread, for 1 
which the sifted soojie, the semolina of Italy, is 
solely used. The natives who use wheat use the 
atta or unsorted flour, and the maida where obtain- 
able. The farina of wheat is used as food in 
British India. Rice-flour is somewhat in use ; in 
the Archipelago that from the sago tree is very 
extensively consumed. There were samples of 
seven varieties of flour made from roots in Pasuruan, 
and called hiring, katella, jawi, sago, arrowroot, 
katelia, blanda, temu-lawak, and temu-gedring, 
either used medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. 

See Br^ ; Farina ; Food ; Semolina ; Soojie. 

FLOWER BATTEN, a very hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. Its surface shows 
a pleasing mottled pattern. 

FLOWER DEW- WATER of the Chinese is 
the dew gathered at early morning from certain 
alliaceoiis plants, and especially from that of the 
sweet flag. The Mahomedan herbalists of India 
gather it from the stalks of the rice plant, 

FLOWERS. 

Zahmt, .... Arab. Fiore, It. 

Fleur, Fr. Flor Sr. 

Blame, Kem, . , Ger. Fu, • • • • Tam., Tel. 

Phul, . . Hikd.j Pehb. ! Chichek, . . , . Turk. 

Flowers axe largely used by Mahomedans, Hindus, 

Buddhists, and the followers of Confucius in tlieir 
wordiip of tlie deity, or of their idols, and in their 
offerings for the dead. Flowers do not seem to 
have been similarly employed at any time by the 
Hebrew race ; and in Acts xiv. 13, when the priests 
of Jupiter {same to Paul with an ox for sacrifice and 
with garlands, is the only mention of them that 
occurs. At the time of worship, the Hindu priest i' XJ V AJfVJJUXi, « 

S laces a garland of flowers upon the idol. Whether order Euphorbiaceje. 1 
'aul and Siks were to be the objects of worship, tree of many parts of India ; ] 
to receive the garlands, or the oxen intended to be the banks of the Jumna ; and F. 
slaughtered, in either case the practice would be the Jumna and westward to the Siwalik Hills and 
#Ohfc^f»able to that of the Hindus. There are the Salt Range. F.Japonica, C.RfcAar</,aliliaceous 
iower shops for their sole. But though plant of China and Japan : its mucilaginous tubers 
^ largely used in the south and east of Asia, the can be used for food. — F. v. Mueller, 

Aryan Hindu does not seem to care for flowers as FLUGGEA VIROSA. R. Phyilanthus vir., R, 
beautiful objects of nature. He could not sir 
^ In summer, autiiinn, winter, or spring, 

A flower to me is the loveliest thing 
That hath its bii-th 
On tills chequered earth,’ 
though Western poets delight to dwell on 
love tiiat Eastern races have for the natural flowers, j 
Hindu ladies sometimes tvear a little mirror, called 
chury, of polished metal, in a ring on the thumb, 
and amongst Hindus the lotus is the emblem of 
female beauty. In a tale, it is mentioned that 
Krishna, who had concealed his passion from the 

parents of a damsel wdiom he secretly visited, , - . _ . , . ./ — ~ 

unfortunately chanced to find her in the midst of in Derbyshire and other places.— ; 

her relations. How great her distress I He was Waterstone; Faulkner. 

aversetodeparting without expressing his passion; tti In the Hebrew Scriptures are several 
•sverds were debarred, both were embarrassed, love words which in the English version 

prompted : heen^ translated fly, viz. Oreb, Zebub, De- 

‘ He with salute of deference due Bak, Oinnim. The Orov 

A lotos to Ms forehead prest ; or Urab, a swarm or assemblage, is translated in 

She raised her mirror to his view, Psalm cv. 31 swarm of flies, but in Exodus viii. 

And turned it inward to her breast.’ 21, also Psalm ixxviii. 45, is supposed to allude to 

f The flowers of the Calotropis gigantea, Jasminum the mosquito. The Hebrew Zenon of Ecclesiastes 
sambae, Michelia^ champaca, Mesua ferrea, form x. 1 and Isaiah vii. 18 is not identified. Flies 
the ornaments with which Kam^i, Hindu god of are undoubtedly very troublesome in tropical 
love, ornaments his arrows. Asia at some seasons, but an infusion of quassia 
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asoca is a sacred plant. The flax plant is sacred 
to Siva. Baka, a kidney- shaped flower, is sacred 
to Yishnu. The flowers of Mimusops elengi are 
favourites for garlands. The Chrysanthemum 
Indicum has a favourite garland flower. Datura 
fastuosa is sacred to Siva. Christians in India 
Largely use the flowers of the Tagetes erectum on 
Christmas day. Hibiscus rosa-Sinensis is sacred to 
Kali ; Jasminium pubescens is sacred to Yishnu ; 
Nerium odorum to Siva ; Nelumbium speciosum, 
the Indian lotus, is sacred to Brahma, Yishnu, 
Siva, and their consorts, Saraswati, Lakshmi, and 
Parvati; Nyctanthes arbor-tristis is sacred to 
Siva. The Buddhists make great offerings of 
flowers at their temples, but these are not used 
by the Buddhist priest for decking the person. 
The Mahomedans use them largely for laying over 
the tombs of their departed. The beautiful purple 
and fragrant Bignonia chelonoides is a pagoda 
flower ; the sweet-smelling Millingtonia hortensis, 
the cork tree ; and the Justicia picta is a shrul) 
admired for its beautiful, variegated green and 
white leaves. 

‘ Blessed be Got! for flowers ! — 

For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe 
From oat their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours.’ 

I — Jciffrey ; Ains. ; Ward's Hindoos ; Hardy ^ East- 
\ ern MonacUsm ; Z). L. Richardson. 
t FLUGGEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
F. leucopyrus is a small 
'* 1 ; F. retusa grows on 
virosa grows on 


Girk, .... Hind. I Yanuthi, . . . Sutlej. 
Bata of. . . . Sutlej. I Pereipastawane, TR.-Im 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
Range, and Trans-Indus. The wood is closc- 
the strong. Its fruit is edible by man 

pd beast ; its bark is astringent, and is used to 
intoxicate fish.— i?ox5.; Stewart; Voigt; O'Sh. 
FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Native 


FLY-OATCHERS. 




sweetcued with sugar placed on a plate destroys 
them. The eye-fly, a minute insect which comes 
at seasons inside houses, and clusters in myriads 
on any hanging thread, can be destroyed instan- 
taneously in masses, by forming a cone of paper 
like that for a grocery packet, and, setting fire to 
its edges, bringing it under the thread where 
they cluster; their wings are singed as they try 
to escape out of the burning circle. In Italy, 
large bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigeron 
viscosum, Linn,) dipped in milk, hung up in the 
rooms, attract ail the flies. Glossina morsitans, 
the Tsetse fly of Africa, whose bite is fatal to the 
horse, the bullock, and cow, is supposed to be the 
same as the Tsalt salya or Zimb of Abyssinia, 
mentioned by Bruce. See Bane ; Fleabane. 

FLY-CATGHERS, birds of the family Muscica- 
pidse and sub-families Muscicapinse and Myia- 
grinm, comprising the genera tchitrea, mylagra, 
ieucocerca, chelidorhynx, cryptolopha, hemicheli- 
don, alseonax, ochromela, eumyias, cyornis, 
rauscicapula, nitidula, niltava, anthipes, siphia,, 
and erythrosterna, birds with large gapes, which 
subsist on flies and small insects. Many of them 
have bright-coloured plumage. Tchitrea paradisi, 
the Husaini bulbul, has its tail feathers greatly 
elongated, and is a beautiful object when in flight. 
The red-breasts, species of cyornis, occur through 
all the East Indies; and the beautiful sapphire- 
headed fly-catcher, Muscicapula sapphira, is found 
in Nepal and Sikkim, 

FLYING OATS, a name given to the flying 
mammals of the genus Galeopithecus, of the 
family Galeopithecidae, and natives of Malayana. 
They are usually called flying lemurs. They have 
a membrane connecting their limbs, but they have 
not the power of sustaining flight. They have 
pectoral mammae, and sleep with their head down- 
wards. They are nocturnal and insectivorous.— 
FLYING FISH. Jerad ul bahr, Arab. The 
flying fish are species of the genus Exocetus, be- 
longing to the abdominal Malacopterygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocidese. Their pectoral 
fins are very long, nearly equal to the length of 
the body. The fish, to escape its enemies, rises 
into the air, and the pectoral fins vibrate while 
wet, and re-vibrate as often as they pass through 
a crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There are 
many species, — Exocetus volitans, E. soli- 

tarius, E. evolans, E. exiliens, E. mesogaster, 
and others. The E. volitans is usually 10 or p 
inches long, but E. solitarius attains to 15 or 20 
inches at greatest. They are captured by torch- 
light in the West Indies. At the island of St. 
Helena they are from 15 to 20 inches long ; are 
used there, as in the West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. E. solitarius 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others; and it appears to have other 
specific differences. When watching these fishes 
closely, as they passed iinder the stern of the 
ship, Dr. Bennett remarked that the extension of 
both the pectoral and ventral fins was effected 
with an audible rustling noise, and only a vibratory 
motion was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those organs 
during flight, after the first effort. Ha,d there 
been any percussion of the pectoral fins, it would 
have been distinctly visible, owing to the proximity 
of the fish ; indeed, to produce percussion of the 
fins, it would be requisite to have an elaborate 


muscular apparatus ; and as, on dissection, such 
is not found, the theory of that action of the fins 
may be considered unsupported by facts. The 
fish , wdien keeping in a direct line of flight, proceed 
for a great distance ; but when this is deviated 
from, and it turns round (which action was 
apparently performed by the tail, not by the 
pectoral fins), it only proceeds about the length of 
a yard, and drops into the water. The greatest 
length of time he had seen them fly has been 32 
seconds, and their longest flight from 200 to 250 
yards. The flying fish has a steady flight, resem- 
bling that of a flock of swallows ; but when pur- 
sued by enemies, or frightened by the passage of 
a ship through the water, it loses this graceful 
style of volition, its flight becomes hurried, irre- 
gular, stiff, and awkward, — a Hnd of scrambling 
pace, — and it frequently drops into the water, and 
again renews its flight in the same unsteady 
manner. When a large shoal of them emerged 
at the same time from the sea, it was perceived 
that some of them dropped immediately, others 
passed over a distance of 20 yards and fell, while 
the rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 
yards, and passed out of sight. Their long 
pectoral fins or wings have the rays united by a 
line delicate membrane, flexible and transparent ; 
the colour of this membrane varies ; and some 
have the ventral fins so large as to appear to have 
four wings, — -Collingwood ,* Gatherings of a Nata- 
ralist in Australia,, by G, Bennett, p. 15 ; 

Captain B, HalVs Fragments, 

FLYING FOX. 


Beno. 


Bhot. 

Can. 


Gadal ; Chamgidar, Hind. 
Brin, . . . . . Lepch. 

Gabbelay, .... Tel. 
Jibiirai, 


Obam-guddri, 

Chidgu, . . 

Phiyu-longta, 

Kanka-pati, 

Flying fox is the name by which Europeans in 
India designate the frugivorous bats of the family 
Pteropodidse, of the S.E. of Asia, Malayan islands, 
as far as Australia. The females of some have 
nursing pouches. The species are Pteropus 
Edwardsi, Pt. Leschenaultii, Pt. edulis of Java, 
and others ; also Oynopterus marginatus, 0. affinis, 
Pt. minimus from Tenasserim. The flying fox 
of Australia is Pt. poliocephalus. They roost 
during the day on trees, generally in large colonies, 
to the number of many hundreds, often , occupying 
a single tree. Towards sunset they fly off, some- 
times to great distances, to trees that are in fruit, 
for the garden fruits, and those of the nim, ber, 
and fig trees, returning at early dawn from their 
hunting grounds to their roosting tree, where they 
wrangle to get the best places, striking with their 
wing claw, screaming and cackling, and circling 
round the tree till they can hook on. They hang 
with th eir heads down. — J erdon, 

FLYING GURNARD. Of these fishes two 
species occur, one the Dactylopterus orientalis 
of the Indian Ocean, the other D. volitans of the 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, and West Indian seas. 
A singularly beautiful species raises itself into the 
air by means of its large pectoral fins, which they 
are said to move in their flight. See Dactylo- 
pterus ; Trigla. 

FLYING HORSE, species of Pegasus. 

FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagittatus. 

F0, the Chinese name for a Buddha, for Sakya 
Muni, and proceeding Buddhas. One fo is said to 
have gone jfrom India to China, B.C. 1200. See 
Adam’s Peak ; Buddha ; Kwang-yin. 
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the most difficult to maintain the condition of his 
animals. Oumboo sown in the middle of June 
received no water other than the ordinary rainfall. 
Within six weeks it reached an average height 
of not less than eight feet, and was then cut for 
green fodder. The cattle eat it greedily, and 


Italicum, P. frumentaceum, r. miimre, ana 
lieusinc jEgyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of 
kans (Saccharum [imperata] spontaneum) and its 
varieties. The pasture grasses in HiOTiana are 
celebrated for the herds of cattle which graze on 
them, species of Panicum, Pennisetum, (^nchrus, 
Chfotaria, Viifa, Dactylolenium, Chloris, Eleusine, 
Achrachne, Poa, Eragrostis, Andropogon, species 
of Saccharum and Rottbollia, clover or 
lucerne, shotal, is grown ; also sinji, but this 
principally by Europeans for their horses and 
other cattle. Cattle are usually fed (besides grass) 
on bhusa, or, as it is called in Panjabi, turi, the 
chopped straws of wheat and barley 5 besides 
which they get karbi, the dried stalks of joar 
(Sorghum vulgare); this latter when green and 
frail is called charri. Chopped leaves of the ber 
(both Zisyphua vulgaris and Z. nummularia), 
called mulla, are much used, and are said to be 
fattening. In Shaiipur and one or two other 
districts, turnips ace grown very extensively for 
cattle during the cold weather, and they 
oftaa attain a larger sixe than in Europe, The markan 
grai^, the wild sawank, phog, the seed of Calligo- 
num polygonum, is used, and also as human food, in 
the Panjab in times of famine. Dhaman or aman 
(Pennisetum cenchroides) is considered the best 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving^ their condition 
and increasing there produce in milk. Jhang is a 
scented grass, probably Andropogon schsenanthus ; 
Mtd the root of A. muricatum forms the khas 
khas used in matting tatties and screens for cool- 
ing lie atmosphere. The leaves and fruit of many. 
Ir^ are used ; and Br. J. L. Btewart names 64 
which furniili fodder in the Fanjah, 

^ fodder for camels, there we Khawa strlcta, 
S^lasfieiei'-C^otropis Hamlltonil,.,!^., 


. two other 

Strictst turnips extensively for 

cattle during the cold weather, and they 
oftaa attain a larger sixe than in Europe,^The mwkan 

is used, and also as human food in 


is nothing like hariali grass. At the Ki.stnampett 
sewage farm, an acre of land produces not far 
i short of 100,000 pounds of green fodder in the 
i twelve months. — Powell; Eoyle^ Him, Bot p. 421 ; 

I Mason ; Williams^ Middle Kingdom ; Hooker's 
’ Him. Jom\ ii. p. 289 ; Mr, Rohertson's Report 
' FCENICULUM BULGE, Hwai-hiang and 
i Siau-liwin-hiang of the Chinese. In China,, the 
; stalks and leaves are eaten as a condiment. — Smith. 
FaaUOULUM* PANMOEI. D. 0. 

Anethum Panmori, Boxh. 

RazecannJ, . . . Aeab. Badian, .... Pers. 
Mooree, .... Beng. Moodorika, . . . Sansk. 

Goowa mooree, . „ Dewadooroo, . . Singh. 

Warealce, . . . Guj. Kata-enduru, . . ,, 

Sonf, Mayuri, , . HiND. Perun siragam, . Taji. 

Panmuohri, , . „ Pedda gillakara, . Tel. 

Cultivated in India,. Flower small, bright- 
yellow, February ; fruit, March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, used for 
culinary and medicinal purposes, especially among 
the natives.— Voigt ; Beng, Disp. p. 208. 

FCBNICULUM YULGAEE, fennel; Anethum 
foeuiculum, L. 

Pers. 
Tam. 


The farmers of India have over long trusk 
the natural grasses, and this has led to the 
pression that India is very deficient in green c: 

(• ,1 0 . - -if -.til- J 1 --JL .e 


got but roots ; and the great difficulty has been to 
find some crop that will yield green fodder during 
the months of June, July, and August. 

In the vicinity of Madras, at the experimental 
farm at Sydapet, Mr. Eobertson in 1870 reported 
that with care an abundance of green fodder may 
be maintained all the year round ; that an acre of 
land thus laid out will amply keep two or three 
horses, and double that number of cattle; that, 


Bekh-i-karafsh, 
Sholii kire, 
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of whose reality there is no doubt, and his acces- 
sion occurred about 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Husbandry and silk-weaying were the 
earliest of the arts ciiltivated by this people : the 
former was introduced by Shin-nong, the im- 
mediate successor of Fo-hi, and silk- weaving by 
an empress; and to both of these the Chinese 
perform sacrifices on their annual festival days. 
Husbandry is still highly honoured, and annually? 
at a grand festival in honour of the spring, the 
emperor ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and festivals, 
mingled with religious ceremonies, at seed-sowing, 
as Hindus now do ; and in England formerly the 
festival of Plough Monday was held, during which 
the plough light was set up before the image of 
the patron saint of the village,— 

FOH-KIEN, a Chinese district, lies on the 
coast, and is bounded on the H.E. by Che-kiang, 
on the H.W. by Kiang-si, and on the S.W. by 
Kwang-tung. Its surface is estimated about 57,000 
square miles, and its population is about fifteen 
millions, Foh-kien is the principal black tea 
district of China. The renowned hills of Bohea 
are distant 152 miles from Fu-chu-fu, the capital 
of Foh-kien. — Sirr'^s China and Chinese, 

FOIL. In the arts, metals are rolled and beaten 
out into thin leaves ; and large quantities of gold, 
silver, tin, and brass foils are so used in India, 
Burma, and China for ornamental work in their 
temples and in ornaments. In jewellery, foils are 
manufactured by painting a sheet of silver foil 
with the required colour mixed in a transparent 
varnish, and placed beneath a precious stone. — 
King, 

FO -K WE -KI, a Buddhist work. See Sakya. 

FOLIA MALABATHRI, F. tamalapathri, and 
F. Indioa of Dioscorides and Pliny, supposed to 
be Cinnamomum tamala or C. nitidum, Nees; 
also thought by some to be the leaves of piper 
betel. 

FO-LING, a root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region, and formerly well 
known in the European Materia Medica under the 
name Radix China. — Fw/e, Cathay, i. ccxvi. 

FOLK-SONGS. The influence of Brahmanic 
literature does not seem to be much felt among 
those who have transmitted the folk-songs from 
generation to generation. Though many of them 
refer to the subject of death, there is scarcely a 
vrord about transmigration. When the ordinary 
Hindu is about to die, ‘ he looks away from cere- 
monial and obscene tradition unto the great God ; 
for throughout these songs there is but one God 
to the mind and heart of the worshipper.’ The 
Dasariare professional minstrels, who beg and sing 
in streets and villages and at the gates of pagodas, 
and, being all worshippers of Vishnu, invoke their 
one God by that name. Some of the folk-songs 
ridicule the distinction of caste and the preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, and broadly state that with 
God there is no distinction of persons, except after 
the eternal laws of right and wrong. In others, 
life is looked upon as a mere illusion or raaya. It 
is a time of probation ; but it is so much easier to 
do wrong than to foUow right, that in reality men 
may be carried farther and farther away from 
God. Throughout many of these there breathes 
an overwhelming sense of sorrow and failure that 
calls forth our deepest compassion. Some of the 
folk-songs of Southern India might be sung by 


Bengalis of 'the Bramo Samaj’h, many of the 
strains containing devout aspirations after good- 
ness, wise proverbs for the regulation of life, and 
earnest thanksgivings to the deity for blessings 
received.^Pm??eer. 

FOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be the same 
as the Arabic Fals, pi. Falus, formerly known in 
Spain as the name of a small coin, Foluz. — Yule, 
Cathay, ii. p. 481. 

FOO-GHOO-FOO, in lat. 26° r N., and long. 
119° 15' E., is the capital of the Chinese province 
of Foh-kien. It stands on the banks of the river 
Min, about 38 miles from the sea. It means 
happy district. The celebrated fingered citron 
is cultivated in great perfection, and the district 
around is the great camellia garden of China. 
Its ixoras and hydrangeas are also handsome. 
Early in spring the hill -sides were covered 
with a beautiful daphne with lilac flowers 
(Daphne Fortuni, Lindley'), and Azalea ovata, 
Lindl. ; and Biiddiea Lindleyana has its long 
spikes of purple flowers hung in profusion from 
the hedges on the hill-sides, often side by side 
with the Glycine Sinensis. One of the most 
beautiful shrubs of Northern China, the Weigela 
rosea, was first discovered in the garden of a 
Chinese mandarin near the city of Ting-hae, loaded 
with noble rose-coloured flowers. In the hedges 
the beautiful spring flowering Forsytliia viridis- 
sima, with several species of wild roses, Spiroea 
Reevesiana, clematises, Glycine Sinensis, and 
the lovely Azalea Sinensis,— Residence 
among the Chinese, p. 27 ; Wanderings, p. 317. 
FOOD. 


Taam, Ghaza, . . Abab. 
Nourriture, . , . Fr. 
Khana ; Klhana-pina,HiND, 
Cibo vivanda, . . , It. 
Kazaq ; Khuraq, , Pbrs. 


Adhar, . . . . Sansk. 
Aliment 0, .... Sp. 
Choram, .... Tam. 
Bkojnam, .... Tel. 
Yemek ; Yezejek, Turk. 
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The food of man is obtained from the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, but in by far the larger 
proportion from plants. Flesh and bone and blood, 
when chemically analyzed, yields the following 
elementary substances : — carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese, 
aluminum, copper, chlorine, fluorine, and silicon. 
These ultimate elements occur in the human body 
variously combined into compounds, with very 
different physical properties and chemical rela- 
tions. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
are called organic elements, because no animal 
cell and no vegetable cell can grow unless the 
whole of these elements exist. The substances 
belonging to this group which enter into the food 
of man are cellulose, starch, sugar, and oil, 
Cellulose, forming the external membrane of the 
cells of all plants, is found in all food derived 
from the animal kingdom. Though similar in 
composition to starch, it differs from starch in 
being insoluble; but, as they feed largely on 
it, it must be extensively taken up into the system 
of herbivorous and other of the lower animals, 
and must be similarly adapted by the human 
stomach, perhaps with some difficulty, as carrots, 
turnips, radishes, uncooked vegetables, etc., are 
not readily digested. Cellulose can be converted 
into starch by sulphuric acid. Substances yield- 
ing sta7xh enter very largely into the diet of 
man and of the” lower animus; and with man 
starch is generally partaken of in the form of 
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' Of the nutritious proteinaceous or nitrogenous 
’There articles of diet, it may be added tiiat sub- 
lat do stance called protein is the basis. Protein is the 
rrots first element that appears in the development .of 
S the vegetable cell. It is consequently unwersdly 
in all present in plants. It also constitutes the chief 
Portland Lterial of the tissues of aninials. In the vege- 
'arrowroX table and animal kingdoms it assumes various 

first before forms, and is called albumen, fibnne, and caserne, 


flour, cither of grains, of roots, roor-. 
of the stems and in the seeds of 
are few or no vegetables that are eaten tl 
not contain starch. It is found in turnips, c; 
potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, beans, pws, 
barley, oats, and the rest of the cereaba,^ 
seeds and fruits; but, as with the sago, P- 
ftfiffo tamoca* cassava, the various i 

;^tl stLch,’ sago storch, eta, it « fi® oerom “ irphyslcal and animal properties; 

being used, separated from the o Herbivorons'and graminivorous animals derive this 

elements. Starch has the coSeTdircchy from the vegetable kingdom; 

with water at a tempera,ture of 1^0 ^„ore the carnivora obtain it indirectly from the plants, 
a gelatinous mass, m which throu<^h the animals that they eat. Man ohtams 

diiestible. The carrot, turnip, pars P,^bha^^^^ tosuWy of protein from both sources. 

and Jerusalem artichoke, The^faLf Limals, ghi or clarifieputter, and 

to the starch which they contain, sesamum oil are almost the sole oleaginous 

of the Arum macnlatum, Orchis mascula, inutoe the smmm mi 

from the Inula te the Ta- is rarely used. Those 

in almost all Mnds of Algm, and m the consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, and oxygen 

weeds. One of these Eastern 1 and their value in the animal economy is as 

tenax or Chinese moss, IS known mall the totem for which they are superior to 

^ T <■ »r,rlitpxkts su"ar or starch. The oleaginous prmciple, how- 

gefc fat on it. Cane sugar conbists bave been publislied showing the 

Lms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9, and water 2 ™ of the various substances 

ssSjS is D Jl,» pm», •«> B'- v.-”. »» ”»* 

’“Stonoulm t»M= ■w a' miiip**" ■>< 


The following table shows the relative quantities 
of nitrogenous matter contained in various cereals 
and pulses. The abundance of this element, together 
with substances abounding in carbonaceous or 
starchy matter, in 100 parts, varies in specimens 
from different parts of India : — 
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L. decaadra, ten-cornered gourd. 


Lagenaria vulgaris, cuddoo or bottle-gourd. 
L. pipo, the pumpHn. 

L. melo-xnpo, or squash. 

Momordica charantia, or small gourd. 
Ocimum vilosum, mint. 

Raphanus sativus, or radish. 

Solaniim melongena, brinjal. 

S. lycoi)ersica, tomato or love-apple. 


Trichosanthes anguina, the snake gourd. 

With a rapidly-increasing population in all 
parts of the world, the production of food is an 
object of the first importance to all classes; and 
the vegetable substances from which man derives 
his principal sustenance, necessarily occupy the 
main attention of the cultivator, while the pro- 


fruit tree, the edible root-crops and starch-pro- 
ducing plants, which are a somewhat extensive 


class, the chief of which, however, are the common 
' potato, yams, coco or eddo, sweet potato, the 
bitter and sweet cassava or manioc, the arrow- 
root, sago, and other plants yielding starch in more 
■ or less purity. Wheat, maize, and rice form very 
important articles of commerce, and are largely 
^ cultivated for local consumption and export, a 
, portion being consumed in the arts, as starch for 
stiffening linens, etc., and for other purposes not 
• coming under the term of food. The kind of 
bread in common use in a country depends partly 
on the taste of the inhabitants, but more on the 
sort of grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese 
use little bread, and that little is generally of 
•wheat-fiour. In the Panjah, wheat, barley, and 
millets are consumed in nearly equal propor- 
tions ; in Berar, Bombay, and Mysore, eighty-two 
percent, of the food-growing area is sown with 
millets ; in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, rice is the 
chief product ; in Madras, one-third rice and two- 
thirds millet. Cakes of wheat-fiour prepared on 
the girdle are a common article of diet amongst 
the races of Northern and Central India. Further 
south, on the table-lands of the Peninsula, the 
natives of India use unleavened cakes made of the 
great millet, Sorghum vulgare, the spiked millet, 
Penicillaria spicata ; and the very poor of the 
people use the hard ragi, Eleusine coracana, in 
the form of cakes or porridge. Barley is occa- 
sionally used to the westward. Cakes made of 
the flour of the Indian corn, the Zea mays, are 
' scarcely used in India, They are rather less 
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Hedysarum tuberosum, tbe Batraj bean. 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, red sorrel or roselle. 
H. longifolius, variety for do. 

Jatropha maxiihot, tne cassava yam. 
Luff a pentandra, five-cornered, gourd. 


Name. . 

1 Nitrogenous 

1 flatter. 

Starchy Matter. 

Patty or Oily 
Matter. 

1 

Moisture. 

Mineral 

Constituents. 

Oram, Cicer arietinum, . . . 

18*05 to 19*32 

i 61-70 to 02-20 

4-56 to 4-95 

10*8 to 12-24 

3*05 to 3-12 

Arhar, Cajanus Indicus, . . . 

19*83 „ 20*38 

61-90 „ 64-32 

1-32 „ 1-86 

10-77 ,,12-80 

1*52 „ 2-89 

Mattar, Pisum sativum, . . . 

21-80 „ 25*20 

58-38 „ 62-19 

1-10 „ 1-12 

12-60 „ 12-70 

2-29 „ 2-53 

Lentils, masur, Ervum lens, . 

24*57 ,, 26*18 

59-34 „ 59-96 

1-00 „ 1-92 

10-72 „ 12-70 

1-20 „ 2-37 

Khessari, Latliyrus sativus, , . 

31*50 

54-26 

0-95 

10*70 

3*19 

Lablab vulgaris, . . . ^ . . . 

22*45 „ 24*55 

60*52 „ 60*81 

0-81 „ 2-15 

10-81 „ 12-02 

2-8G „ 3-02 

Kawan, Dolichos Sinensis, ♦ . 

24-00 

59*02 

1-41 

12*44 

3-13 

Kultbi, Dolichos uniflorus, . . 

23*03 „ 23-47 

61-02 „ 61-85 

0-76 „ 0-87 

11-30 „ 11-50 

2-86 „ 3-34 

Guwar, Cyamopsis psoraloides, . 

29-80 

53-89 

1-40 

11-75 

3*16 

Bbut, Soja hispida, . . . . 

37*74 „ 41-54 

29-54 ,,31-08 

12-31 „ 18*90 

7 '96 , , 8*12 

4-00 „ 4*32 

Urd, Phaseolus radiatus, . . . 

22-48 

62-15 

1-46 

11-00 

2*91 

Mung, Phaseolus mungo, . . 

23-54 „ 24-70 

59-38 „ 60*36 

1-11 „ 1-48 

9-20 

3-26 

Moth, Phaseolus aconitifolius, . 

23-80 

60*78 

0-64 

11-22 

3-56 

Black saliuca bean, . . . . . 

41-54 

30*82 

12-31 

10-4 

|4-93 
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leat but more materially tbe quality of the resuMng bread, 
■eati quantity If f 

the fiSiboard, place in the dough; if the gluten be in excess, 

' Asia in the the bread is heavy and acid. Wheat flour may 
■ the Indus, be considered the type of all that is suitable for 
dl Bengal, all alimentary purposes, and in the degree of devia- 

5 viiv_ "'“‘““f*""!’!"’ *i,pTTT,wadi in tion from this standard consists the inferiority of 

the delta and valley of the Irawadi, m 

U-te artlcirofliet, boiled ^aces occupying Hindustan 

' little animal food, or Provinces of India, in the Panjab and m iiignam 
)r chatni ; or istan, but almost wholly m the form of 
sold throno-h cakes or chapatti, prepared on the girdie , tor 
^or most of the Hindu people of India, as a rule, are 
i- prohibited by their religion or prejudices irom 
’ 5 are used, such as partaking of food prepared by others, many^ot 

millets, and Indian^corn; and them mnd of which othe^hav^^^^^^^ 

But I object to use leavened bread, from the use nf the 
- ■ or fermented x^alm-wines as a leaven, 

Qted bread, or porridge of fiour and 
ith perhaps the addition of salt, are alone 
d. As a leaven for bread, the substances 
1 are yeast in Europe, and the palpa- 
e'toddieS'" in Eastern 'and Bouthern Asia^;'/ 
substitutes for these are sesqui-carhonate 
onia, carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 

acid, or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. 

Several calculations have been made to ascer- 
the available supply of food for India, Bir 
Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice 
in 1 land will feed seven people for a year ; and Mr. 
Its Fischer, tbe manager of the Shevagunga estate, 

‘ _ - ■ ’ t a family of five will consume under 

G lbs. of grain per diem. - ^ 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presidency, 
15 millions of acres of dry land, and millions 
Salt is also of wet land, are devoted to the production of food- 
grains; also that an acre of the best nee land 
will yield from 1080 Madras measures in the 
southern districts, to 1200 measures in Godavery 
l and Kiirnool, i.e* from 30 to BS cwt. ; and the 
i worst rice land in those two districts varies from 
j 300 to 533 measures, Le. from 8 to 14 cwt. Pro- 
i bably, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy or rice in the 
I husk, or 10 cwt. of cleaned rice, may be taken as 

i a good average of produce of irrigated land ; and 

! 190 measures, or about 5 cwt., that of dry land, 
leusel whether it be devoted to Eleusine coracana or 
' ragi, Peniciilaria spicata or cumboo, and Sorghum 
vulgare or cliolum, or any other of the unirrigated 
crops wdiich form the food staple of tho poorer 
classes. One acre of wet land will thus produce 
.^.iich food as two acres of dry land ; and 55 
million cwt. of rice, and 75 million cwt. of dry 

the estimated amount of produce in the 

Presidency, when it had a population of 
)52 souls. This allows about 5 cwt. per 
annum. Mr. Dalyell estimated the anji-aal 
129 million cwt., or 1| lbs. daily f^r each 
perm, | person ; whereas he considers that^^lamily of 
grain i five can subsist on 7 lbs. per three acres 


nutritious than those made from wheat 
fattening, in consequence of the gr^t 
of oil contained in it. Along the 
however, of all the south-east of A 
deltas and valleys of the great rivcrB, 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, m v.. 

Burma, in C. Idt:. . 

ah the seaboard and near ® 

China, rice is the longt^ 
and eaten alone, or with a 
with condiments made into curry or 
it is made into the cakes which are s. 
the bazars under the familiar name of appa 
hoppers. In the interior of India, on the table- 
lands, other grains and pulses 

wheat the various millets, and luuiau emu , i ' 

in Northern Imlia, the pulses, chick-pea, the preparation 
lentl and dhals are all in extensive use. P"^ 
well-to-do people prefer rice, which is more and toddies or 
more used as increasing prosperity enables them unfermentei 
to obtain it, and the people speak of using it once water, with 
or twice a day or week; to indicate_ their larger employed, 
or smaller means. The facility with which it employed c 
can be cooked, the little cost of cooking it, and wines or t( 
its lightness in digestion, are its great recommen- 
dations, the cleaning, grinding, and cooking ot 
the harder grains costing much time and money. 

Rice fiour is scarcely ever made into fermented 
bread, although it is said to be occasionally mixe<i tain 
with wheat fiour for that purpose. The supen- Arfi 
ority of wheat to all other farinaceous plants 
the manufacture of bread is vary greai^ 
essential constituents are starch, also called farina j 
or fecula, gluten, and a little sugar and albun^n. 

It is occasionally adulterated with alum, which is 
added to whiten die fiour, and to enable it^to 
retta a larger quantity of water. CJA 
employed in the adulteration of wheaten bread, | grains 
to whum the fiour, and enable it to hold more 
water, and carbonate of magnesia is fraudulently 
to obtain tbe same r^ult. In Eastern and 
ftswifeem Asia, tbe ordini^ wood bread, the well- 
' ^ made from the starch granules 

In the piths of several species of palms. 

In the Archipelago, sago flour and prepared eago 
are largely used as an article of diet, alike for the 
robust ‘ labourer and for the invalid, and in a 
prepared form is extensively exported for tin 
of tiie sick and the nursery. Amongst the Arabs, 
burghoul eonsistB of wheat boiled widi leaven, and 
then dried in the sun. The dried wheat is pre- 
served for a year, and boiled with butter and oil 
Leavened bread is called Khiibz khamir, and as m 
unleavened bi'ead Khiibz fatir. 

The seeds of all the Graminess, those of the grains, was 
darnel alone excepted, are capable by cultivation Madras 
of becoming alimentary. The value oa , 

generally speaking, is directly as the s 
caryopsis, and inversely as the thickn 
pericarp. When the grain abounds in ] 
it is heavy ; when the envelope is thick, 
is, on the contrary, light. Thus — 

100 of wheat, 450 grains. 1 100 of rye, 260 
100 of barley, 335 „ 1 100 of oats, 250 

As Dr. Boyle has forcibly pointed 
slightest enlargement in the size of a gn 
least increase in the productiveness of an ear 
com, when extended into the agriculture of 
country, will infinitely increase its resources ai 
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by man as food, and are acknowledged to contain 1812. Drouglit in Gnjerat, 
a very large amount of alimentary substances, and 

these are classed as the nutritious proteinaceous ISld^FamSie^inCui 
or nitrogenous articles of diet. There are few some parts of Ra 

living creatures in the south, and east of Asia, of N.W. Provinces 

which some one or other of its multitudinous 1823. Drought m Madras, 
races do not use as food, — the horse, the bullock, 1^^^: Bombay, 

the tiger, and all the oat tribe ; the dog, birds of 

an Jfinas, mras of prey excepted ; almost every Northern Dekhan, 

fish, frogs, snakes, ants, beetles, and their larva) ; 1832. Drought in the noj 
Crustacea and molluscs of every kind; and the except Ganjam; i 

bodies of animals that have been killed or have and the Southern J 

dmd, are all utilized. The Hindu Brahman and ^^and^arts^S'^iuia' 
Bajput and Yaisya, as a rule, will not oat animal iqW -Prfmhip 
food, and no Hindu can e4 the cow without intere ^G^ 

ceasing to be of the four Hindu castes ; but ail Southern Mahratts 

Sudra Hindus eat sheep, goats, fowls, mutton, 1834. in Nort 

fish ; and the sei^o races eat nearly all quad- anTthe”teans®jS^ 

rupeds, many birds and reptiles, amongst them vinces. 


1812. Drought in Gujerat, Outch, and Kattyawar, and 
to some extent in Madras ; also in Rajpiitana 
and Central India. 

1813. Famine in Outch, Kattyawar, intense in 
some parts of Rajjmtana; scarcitf/ in parts 
of N.lrY Provinces and of Madras. 


1824. Famine in Madras, chiefly in the north, 

1825. Scarcity in Bombay, chiefly in Gujerat and 
Northern Dekhan. 

1832. Drought in the northern districts of Madras, 

except Ganjam; in the south of Hyderabad 
and the Southern Mahratta districts. 

1833. Drought in north part of Bombay, in Eajputana, 

and parts of Pan Jab and N-W. Provinces. 

1833. Famine in northern districts of Madras, 
intense in Guntur ; scarcity in Hyderabad and 
Southern Mahratta districts. 

1834. Scarcity in North Dekhan and Gujerat, in 
Rajputana, the Hissar district of the PanJab, 
and the trans-Jiunna districts of N.W. Pro- 


field rats and frogs. The majority of northern 1837. Drought in N.W. Provinces, eastern states of 
Brahmans may and do eat animal food, generally Rajputana, and south-east part of Panjab. 


mutton or fish, though priests, while officiating as Gujerat, Outch, and Kattyawar. 

1 . ..... _ T r 1 . Tx* 1 1838' Intense famtnp. in Oentrai Doan n,nn trs 


such, perhaps do not. For although most Hindu 
priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans are not 
priests; as amongst the Jews the tribe of Levi 


1838. Intense famine in Central Doab and trans- 
Jumna districts of N.W. Provinces j also in 
Dehli and Hissar districts. 

1839. Scarcity in Gujerat, Catch, and Kattyawar. 


furnished the priesthood, so among Hindus it is 1844. Scanty rainfall in Dekhan, 


largely furnished from that of Brahmans. 

Flesh or fish of any Hud is, how’-ever, but little 
eaten by any race or caste in India, owing to 
their inability to buy it. . Even Mahomedans, 


1845, Scarcity in Dekhan. 

1853. Drought in Ceded Districts of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad, Sholapiu', and Kaladgi. 

1854. Famine in Bellary j scarcity in adjoining 
parts of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay. 


who may eat all but the pig, only use these in ISGO. Drought in part of N.W. Provinces and Pan jab, 


small quantities as a relish with their mainly 
vegetable diet. Eajput and the hunter and wild 
races are keen sportsmen, and eat what they can 
kill in the chase, even the flesh of the wild pig ; 
and all sects and all classes of Hindus and 
Mahomedans make use of milk, curds, and ghi. 
Scrupulous Hindus will not eat fowls or their 
eggs. The animal food of which the greatest 
number 'vvould partake is fish, but, as already 


and neighbouring states of Rajputana. 

1861. Famine in Upper Doab of N.W. Provinces, 
.Dehli, Hissar, adjoining parts of Rajputana ; 
scummy in Outch. 

1865. Drought in northern part of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad, and north part of Mysore, in the 
S. Mahratta districts, and all W. Bengal. 

1866. Famine in Bellary, Ganjam, intense in 
Orissa and Behar ; scarcity in all adjacent 
parts of Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, and 
Bombay, and in Central and Western Bengal. 


explained (Fishermen, p. 1125), from this the 1868. Drought in Rajputana, trans-Jumna districts of 


salt monopoly debars them, though the seas and 
rivers teem with this form of animal life. From 
the climate and the gelatinous character of the 
fish, to be cheaply supplied they need to be 
quickly cxired, and fishermen to effect this take 
brine with them in their trips. The consumption 
of fish is merely limited by the cost of the supply. 
In Canara, too, neither sheep nor oxen are reared, 
and fish alone are available. The Famine Report 
scarcely alludes to the available fish supply. But, 
in para. 69 of their Report, the Famine Commis- 
sioners show that the seasons of drought in India 
have always been followed by scarcity or famine : — 
1769. Drought in Bengal. 

1770. Famine in Bengal. 

1782. Drouglit in Bombay and Madras. 

1783. Drought in Upper India. 

1783. Famine in Madras ; scarcity in Bombay, 

1784. Famine in Ui)x>er India, from the Karamnasa 
to the Sutlej. 

1791. Drought in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. 


N.W. Provinces, north and south-east districts 
of Central Provinces, and in Pan jab from 
Jumna to Indus. 

1869. Famine intense in Western Rajputana, and 
in the trans-Jumna districts of Allahabad and 
Dehli and Hissar; scarcity in adjacent parts of 
N.W. Provinces and Panjab, Gujerat, Outch, 
and N. Dekhan, and also in the north and 
south-east districts of the Central Provinces, 
1873. Drought in N. Behar, and in ixart of N.W, 
Provinces and Oudh. 

1874. Famine in Behar, and scarcity in the strip of 
N.W, Provinces and Oudh adjacent, 

1876. Drought in all Madras and Dekhan, Mysore, and 

south j)art of Hyderabad. 

1877. Drought in Central Provinces, N.W. Provinces, 

and Panjab* 

1877. Famine in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad, very intense. 

1878. Famine in N.W. Provinces and in Kashmir ; 

in Panjab. 


to the Sutlej. ' i In the famine of 1873-74, the cost to the 

1791. Drought in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. Government of British India was Es. 6,75,95,700, 

1792. Scarcity in north part of Madras ; intense and in that of 1876-78, Rs. 11,19,43,200. 

in Hyderabad and Southeim — The use of animal food is not 

STaE-LT®’'® ’ absolutely forbidden to the followers of Buddba, 

ana Marwar, , ^ i* • t» ’ 

1802. Drought in South Hyderabad and in Dekhan. fmth m Burma use enormous 

1803. Drought in Ceded Province of N.W. Provinces quantities of fish, reptiles, and Crustacea; even 

and in Central India. the more strict of them, though they may refuse 

m4:. Famine in N.W. Provinces, and scarcUy in to take life for food, eagerly use flesh when they 

1806. Droughfi? cental Madras, from get ammals MM for them or find them dead 

Trichinopoly to Nellore. accident or disease ; and the cow, buffalo, 

1807. Famme in central districts of Madras, 3,nd horse are all eaten. The Burmese eat the 
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tiger, the hysena, camel, monkey, jerboa rat, field 
rat, bats of kinds, flying fox, A png lemnr ; and 
.amongst other creatures, the Palolo vmdis or sea- 
womi, and Cordylia palmarum, the grab of the 
palm weevil, are eaten by one or other of the 
races in the south and east of Asia and Australia|. 

In Burma, tiger flesh sells for five annas (7|d.) 
a lb. Perhaps no race in the world so largely 
utilize vegetable and animal substances as the 
Burmese and Chinese,-the great nvers which 
intersect the country, and the extended seaboarch 
providing a large supply of fish, molluscs, and. 

Chinese . — The great staff of life in China is nee, 
which is either eaten dry or mixed with water, so m 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make thep 
chief intoxicating liquor, which, when good, is 
something like strong whisky, both m its colour- , 
less appearance and its smoky flavour. Vege- 
tables are largely consumed, such as the sweet 
potato, yams, millets, peas, beans, turnips, carrots, 
etc. Of their fruits, the orange, leeehee, loquat, 
and mango, are much in use. Their favourite 
drink is tea ; and the favourite animal food of tlie 
poor is pork, the taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, that ‘a 
scholar does not quit his books nor a poor man 
his pigs.’ The flesh of the bullock, sheep, deer, 
dog, cat, wild cat, rat, and horse is eaten, but, 
compared with that of swine, it is a rarity. Fish 
are eaten in great abundance, either fr^h, dried 
or salted ; and they rear great quantities of ducks 
and various species of fowl for the table. The 
comprehensive principle on which Chinese diet is 
regulated, is to eat everything which can possibly 
give nourishment. The lururieB consumed by the 
very rich consist of the edible birds’ nest, bechc" 
de-mer or sea-slug, shark fins, fish maws, cow 
sinews, points of stag antlers, buffalo hides, which 
afford the gelatinous food considered so restora- 
rive. Amongst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larvm of the sphinx moth, pd of a 
tad in the sugar-cane. In China, the 
various modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of the Chinese, quite as 
much as their agricultural operations. According 
to the Repository, at least one-tenth of the popu- 
lation derive their food from the water, and 
necessity leads them to invent and try many 
ingenious ways of securing the finny tribes. 
Great bag-nets and stake-nets are in use, also 
hand-nets with a diameter of 30 feet, which they 
throw with a swing over-head ; and they teach 
cormorants to fish and bring the prey to the boat. 
Amongst molluscs eaten, are the sepia, octopus, 
turbo, hippopus, tridacna, cerithiura, arica, holo- 
thuria, species of monodonta. Amongst reptiles, 
turtle and their eggs, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, 
iguanas ; amongst Crustacea, prawns, ^ shrimps, 
crabs ; amongst birds, all but the carrion birds, 
and the edible nest of a swallow. Amongst other 
mammals, the Chinese eat the dog and cat; they 
and the Japanese eat whales. IFhen Chinese 
fishermen take one of the huge rhizostomaj which 
abound on their coast, they rub the animal with 
pulverized alum to give a degree of coherence to 
the gelatinous mass. 

l)md Animals. — Many of the Dher, Pariah, 
Mhar, and Chuckili or leather- workers of India eat 
creatures that die of disease. It is said that, in S. 
Africa, eating the fiesb of animals that have died 


or 0'36 
or 0*21 
or 016 

or 019 
or 0'3 


of peri-pneumonia causes in the eater a malignant 
pustule, and that the virus is neither destroyed 
by boiling nor roasting. But, after minute 
inquiries throughout India, no injury seems to 
result from such food. In 1863, when many 
homed cattle died throughout Burma, of what was 
supposed to be tbe rinderpest ailment, there w^as 
a considerable amount of sickness and death from 
a typhoid fever ; but whether eating diseased 
animals was the cause, was not ascertained. 

Milk, butter, gbi, curds, poultry, eggs, mutton, 
beef and game, are eaten in some form by almost 
all nations in the S.E. of Asia. The adult Khassya, 
Garo, and Burmese wholly abstain from milk. 

The extent to which vegetable food is produced 
in India may be estimated by mentioning that 56 
per cent, of the population of British India are 
agriculturists, with 16 per cent, of labout*ers, 
most of whom also are employed in the fields. 
The area cultivated for food-crops is a little niore 
than 1 acre for each individual in the Fanjab ; 
0*76 of an acre in the N.W. Provinces and Oudh ; 
in Bengal, 0*81; Central Provinces, 1*8; Berar, 
1-75 ; Bombay, 1*4; Madras, 0*93; and Mysore 
and Burma, each 1 acre ; and the produce of food- 
grain per acre is as under • 

Panjab, . • * *11 bushels, or 0*29 of a ton. 

IST.W. frov. and Oiidh, 
and Bengal, . . .13 

Central Provinces, . . 8 

Berar, . . . . 6 

Bombay, ra; Sind and N. 

Oanara, . . . 7 

Madras and Mysore, » 11 

In the Central Provinces, in 1872-73, the 
average produce of wheat per acre was in Hush- 
angabad only 267 lbs. ; Sagar, 324 lbs. ; Raipur, 
432 lbs. ; Narsingpur, 440 lbs. ; and Jubbulpur, 
600 lbs.— or from 4^ to 10 bushels; and that of 
rice in Balaghat, 360 lbs. ; Bilaspur, 426 Ibs.^; 
Bhandara, 448 lbs. ; Raipur, 602 lbs. ; Seoni, 
654; and Chanda, 675 lbs.— or from 6 to 11 
bushels. lYith periodically recurring famines, 
and a population increasing at a little under 1 
per cent, per annum, the importance of increasing 
in India the yield of grain and fodder has become a 
matter for serious thought, Mr. Lawes of England 
having shown that in the four years 1874 to 1877 
inclusive, in Great Britain, the average yield of 23 
kinds of wheat (dressed corn) was as under : — 
1874. 1875. 1S76. 1877. 

Average bushels, 50J 3G:| 42^ 42| 

Aver, weight per 

bushel,. . . Clglbs. GOglbs. GS-^bs. 601 lbs. 
]\rany of the ancient customs noticed in the 
Scriptures find illustrations in modern Eastern 
life. With regard to unclean and foi'bidden 
animals, Mahomedans follow generally the law of 
Moses, and only use animals that chew the cud 
and divide the hoof. They do not eat shrimps. 
Brahmans do not use the onion, saying it so 
resembles flesh; neither are the fruit of the 
Moringa pterygosperma or Sura kai or the radish 
articles of diet with Brahmans, and sugar from 
the palmyra tree wine is also avoided by them. 
Hindus eat sitting on the floor, off metal, usually 
brass, dishes, for the facility of purifying them by 
fire, but many are now using glazed cliina-ware, 
which they purify with ashes. In a large enter- 
tainment, however, leaf platters are used, made of 
the leaves, pinned together, of the banyan, the 
pulas (Butea frondosa), or the plantain leaf. 



FOOL-SOLA, 


FOKBES, Majob. 

to ‘have taken hold of other gods.’ When a 
person claims the protection of another, he casts 
himself down before him, and lays hold of his 
feet; and the expression is commonly used, 
though a person may not prostrate himself, ‘I 
have taken hold of your feet ; ’ ‘ I will not leave 
your foot.’ When a person is called into the 
Burman monarch’s presence, he is said to go to 
the golden feet ; and a son writing to his parents 
will add that he kisses the feet of his mother. 

Several oriental nations — Buddhist, Hindu, 
Christian, and Mahomedan — have marks on 
rocks, which they believe to be imprints of the 
feet or of the foot of people whom they rever- 
ence, such as that on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, or of 
IMahomed at the Kadam Easul Hill near Hyder- 
abad. St. Augustine, when landing at Thanet, is 
said to have left the prints of his foot on the 
rock. One foot-print is shown as that of J esus, 
in a small circular chapel covering the stone 
which bears the foot-print, on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. The ancient Mexicans showed 
one of the god Tezcatlipoca, and the people of 
Samoa, one of the Navigators Islands, show^ one 
of Tiitii. — Pesclid; Frere^ Antipodes^ p. 237. 

FOOTBALL. 

Khyay-lon, . , . Burm. I Ballone, Ir. 

Ballon, .... Fe. I Pelota, , . . . Sr. 

Football is a favourite game with the Burmese, 
Malay, and Papuans. In Burma it is woven of 
rattan, hollow and elastic. The player keeps it 
dancing a little while on his foot, then occasionally 
on his arm or thigh, till suddenly he gives it a good 
blow with the hollow of his foot, and sends it 
flying into the air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its first bound catches it on his foot, 
and plays in his turn; six or eight young men 
form a circle. It must not be struck with the 
hand, but only with foot, ankle, knee, elbow, 
shoulder. The game needs agility, skill, and 
practice. Malay players stand in a circle, larger 
or smaller according to the number engaged ; a 
ball made of split rattans, hollow, and about 6 
inches in diameter, is thrown up by one; the 
person to whom it approaches receives it on the 
instep of his foot, and throws it into the air 
towards his nearest playmate, who in like manner 
sends it on to the next, and so on. With expert 
players it is thus sent round from one to another 
an extraordinary number of times without falling ; 
sometimes one player will himself, particularly 
when there are many onlookers, keep the ball in 
constant motion, receiving it in the fall, now on 
his foot, now on his knee, elbow, head, shoulder, 
etc. The ball is a perfect sphere, and is so light, 
it may be thrown almost with full force against 
any fragile object without causing injury. The 
introduction of this plaything into Europe would 
be a great matter in households. — Jour. Ind, 
A7x7i. V. No. 11. 

FOEAS. Port. Fora, without. In Bombay, 
waste land adjacent to cultivated land. Foras 
and Pertencas Dependencies. 

FOKBES, JAMES, author of Oriental Memoirs, 
a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence in India, 
London 1834 ; Illustrations to Oriental Memoirs, 
with Explanatory Notices, London 1835. 

FORBES, Major, author of Eleven Years in 
Ceylon, comprising sketches of the Field Sports 
and Natural History of that Colony, and an 
Account of its History and Antiquities, 1840. 


The pig, which many races avoid, is used by the 
Naidu Hindus of the Indian Peninsula, and by 
all the aboriginal races and humbler Christians. 
Most Hindus avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. 
Eggs are eaten by many of the Hindus ; and all 
Hindus partake freely of milk, which the Burman 
and Chinese ill its natural state never touch. 
Hindus and Buddhists make food offerings to 
the deity, and bestow the first portion. With 
the Burmans the act of offering is the merit; 
and the quantities of food presented at the 
temple at Prome and at the great Shoay 
Dagon at Rangoon is so enormous, it is simply 
got rid of by being all thrown over the wall 
down the slope of the rock. Hindus make 
sacrificial offerings to the deity, the elements of 
sacrifice being a lamp, frankincense, camphor, 
and sandal- wood, which are burnt, and they eat 
the sacrifi.cial offering, whatever it be. Food is 
often presented by Hindus to the pitri or manes 
of their ancestors ; many of the races of Northern 
India, who follow Brahmanism, cook within a 
sacred circle, and a stranger stepping within it 
makes all unclean. A sect of Vaishnava Hindus 
will not permit a stranger to cast a look on the 
food they cook, nor even to look on them while 
eating ; and every Hindu of that sect above the 
rank of a labouring man, eats his food dressed in 
a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned, when describing the meal 
noticed in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, and 
for the Egyptians by themselves, because the 
Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews, 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians ; and 
so, amongst the Hindus, different castes will not 
even eat food cooked in the same earthen vessel. 
If a person of another caste touch a cooking 
vessel, it is thrown away. Similarly, in Genesis 
xliii. 34, it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent 
messes unto them from before him ; and this is 
still the method among some Hindus. The dishes 
are not placed on the table, but messes are sent 
to each individual by the master of the feast, or 
by his substitute. Feasting is everywhere in the 
East a great social duty, iu the manner described 
1 Kings i. 9. Food is eaten with the hands, as 
in Matthew xxvi. 23 ; and after meals, hand- 
washing, as in 2 Kings iii. 11, and Matthew xv, 2, 
Mark vii. 5, Luke xi. 38. — Eng, Cyc. p Powell ; 
Annals^ Indian Admin, xii. ; Hunter^ s Rural 
Bengal; C7'awfurd, Diet.; Co7mish on Dietary ; 
T'Far^Z, Hindoos ; M. E. J, R. ; Fortune's Residence 
in China ; Rohinson's T7'avels^ ii. p. 132 ; Tomlin’- 
son ; Hassall; Statistique des Cereales de la France^ 
par Moreau de Jonnes,^ quoted by Smmonds. See 
Agriculture; Fish; Famine; Husbandry. 

FOOL-SOLA. Beng. .^schynomena aspera. 

FOONG-HANG, the Chinese pheenix, a head 
ornament worn by Chinese ladies, composed of 
gold and jewels, the wiugs hovering, and the beak 
of the bird hanging over the forehead on an elastic 
spring. 

FOOT. 

Kadam, . Arab., Hind. Pie, , , . ... Sr. 

Pied, ...... Fr. Kal, ♦ , . Tam., Teb. 

Fuss, ..... Ger. Ayak, * * * . . Turk. 

Piedc, ...... It. 

The foot in most oriental countries is deemed 
the humblest part of the body. It is alluded to 
in 1 Kings ix. 9, where the Hebrews are mentioned 
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forbidden meats. 

FORBIDDEN MEATS, or onclean meats, have , tiou has since been prohibited, the firing of forrats 
be® ^ontrt almost all races, many of the to obtain fresh pss for cattle has been prohite^^ 
SbSs being of the most fanciful kinds, i and fire-paths formed 40 to oO feet broad to cut 
?'he animals which the Hebrews were ordered j off the fires. Great forest tracts have ^^een m- 
to avoid are enumerated in I^eviticus xi. and. | served, new plantations formed, and seed dibbled 
Deuteronomy xiv., viz. blood, animals dying of ' in amongst the mass of vegetation, 
to orkfiled by wild animals, camel, hare, , The report of the comimttee had reference 
bT^onev, swine, fish without hm or scales, 1 chiefly to the influence of foreste on the chinato 
<mifra£re osprey, fflede, kite, vulture, raven, ; and productiveness of a country ; and xt is now 
owl ^cuckoo, hawk, night-hawk, swan, pelican, : acknowledged that the indiscreet destruction of 
gyr - eagle, cormo.rant, stork, heron, lapwing, ; the forests of any countiy is apu to bnng up(m 
^epiiig things which dy. Mahomedans adhere | future generations three calamities,— the want of 


creenintc things which ny. ivianomeua-us auucic ; 

krgdy to the above. They abstain from the | fuel, the want of water, and the want of timber; 
animals that do not chew the end, and divide the t while the appropriation of forest land for purposes 


of cultivation would not benefit the^ revenue, as 
regards climate, the interests of agriculture, the 

of a province, doing so would gradually lead to 
the most serious consequences. Not only is the 
rain that falls economized and prevented from 
rapid evaporation, but the water which sinks 
into the ground is being continually pumped up 
from great depths by the roots of the trees, and 
I exhaled by the leaves, thus actually moistening 
the neighbouring atmosphere in the driest weather, 
and benefiting the crops of the neighbouring 
fields. In passing through a tamarisk jungle early 
in the morning, even in the driest weather, the 
whole of the foliage is found dripping, — not from 
dew, but from the water of exhalation brought up 
from great cleptlis by the vital processes of vege- 
tation ; the whole of this passes into watery 
vapour in a few hours. If forests be cleared away, 
the neighbouring fields become exposed to the vio- 
lence of parching winds, and liable to be covered 
with drifting sand, while cattle find no grazing and 
no shelter from the scorching heat. 

The Sunderbun tract, extending over 3000 
square miles, is a dismal swamp, growing timber 
trees and underwood, its most valuable tree 
being the Heritiera littoralis. The western coast 
of the Peninsula of India, the country above 
the ghats in Canara, the Animallay axid Pulney 
Hills, have famous forests, and Malabar teak 
has always been remarkable for its superiority 
to that of other places, and with which the 
dockyards and ordnance department was long 
supplied. The forests to the eastward of the 
Salwin river, in Martaban, when visited by Dr. 
Wallich, were very favourably reported on, for 


hoof ; also from scaleless fish and from prawns. 

Many Brahmans and many Hindus do not eat , „ . 

animal food of any kind, and abstain even from ! ppgress of commerce, and the general^ prosperity 
onions from their fl^h-like consistence; as also " 
from fowls and their eggs. The Garo and 
Khassya hold milk in detestation. 

The Chinese and the lower castes of India 
are almost omnivorous; and Barmans, who are 
Buddhists, though they will not kill creatures for 
food, eat any creature which others kill, and eat 
almost every grain and vegetable. Bee Food. 

FORESTS. 

For6tf, “ . . 

Forst} 'WaH. 


Pees. 

Bp. 

Tuek. 


Pb. 1 Biafoan,* . 

Oee. Fioresta, Belvosa, 
Oman, . . . 


M‘GlelIaEd, for many years continuously, during the 
earlier part of the 19th century, urged the necessity 
for attention to the forests of India and Burma. A 
vast extent of forest land in Oudh, situated on the 
cast side of the Kerrowlee river, was described by 
Dr. Boyle as holding out the prospect^ of very 
valuable suppli^ by the year 1850, provided that 
means were adopted for preventing wanton de- 
struction, and of allowing the young plants to 
grow up and supply the place of those which are 
cut down. Dr. W allichdrew attention to the forests 
occupying the islands of the Gogra, com- 
monly caM Chandnee Choke. He represented 
them as in everyway deserving of being preserved 
for tlie use of Government, and protected from 
The sissoo and sal 


destructive 

forests of the Dehra Doon were also recommended 
to be preserved, being as impoitant for the stations 
in the north-west of India, as the forests of Oiidh 
and Gorakhpur are for those in the south. 
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grain, render them valuable as fancy woods for 
cabinetmaking. He found 25 red- coloured woods^ 
7 of which, from their strength and solidity, 
adapted for the various purposes of hoiise-build- 
ing ; 7, from the elegance of their grain and 
colour, are suited to the various purposes for 
which mahogany is used, and 11 are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Ydioio 
looods^ 3 in number, hard and fine-grained, suited 
to fancy purposes. There are 12 dark-brown 
woods, all valuable, 11 of them adapted for house- 
building, and probably for sMp-building, and one 
for special purposes requiring great strength and 
hardness Black woods consist of 4 different kinds, 
all of w'hich are valuable for their strength and 
hardness. There were 7 varieties of Ught-hrown 
ivood^ coloured wood embracing all the timber 
of most value in the province, exclusive of teak. 

In British Sikkim are 105,004 acres of forest, 
and there are also forests in Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow, and the Raj- 
mahal Hills. In British Sikkim and the Dwars 
of Bhutan are lax'ge tracts of sal (Vatica 
robusta). The higher slopes of the Darjiling 
district above 6000 feet have been reserved *, 
plantations of temperate and sub-tropical trees 
have been formed, and several thousand maho- 
gany trees were i^lauted in the Terai. Forest 
tracts of the N.W, Provinces are in Kamaon, 
Garhwal, Meerut, Robilkband, Gorakhpur, and 
Jhunsi. In Kamaon and Garhwal, the total area 
surveyed was 406,134 areas, of which more than 
nine-tenths were covered with the cheer or stone 
pine. The Government forests in Gorakhpur 
cover an area of 127,527 acres, 116,384 of which 
are occupied by sal trees, with an average of 25 
to the acre. About 400,000 acres of Garhwal and 
Kamaon are covered by the Pinus longifolia, 
bearing about 15 trees to the acre. 

The Oudh forests are in three districts. The 
first, or Khirigurh district, lies between the rivers 
Sohali and Mohana. The area is 263 square miles, 
of which 149 square miles produce sal ; but the 
trees here in 1868-69 were not large enough to 
produce logs of timber. The second, or Baraitch 
district, the countries between the rivers Kerrow- 
lee and Girwa, is partly covered with sissoo forest 
and partly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles, of which 100 
produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, viz. Vatica 
robusta, Dalbergia sissoo, Oedrela toona, Diospy- | 
ros melanoxylon, Conocarpus latifolia, Terminalia i 
tomentosa, Acacia catechu, and Kauclea cor difolia, 
sissoo, toon, and ebony. Other forest trees of Oudh 
are, iEgle marmelos, Ailanthus excelsa, Bassia 
latifolia, Eugenia jambolana, Feronia elephaiitum, 
Melia azederach, Mimusops elengi, and Terminalia 
bellerica. 

The Panjal) forests on the banks of the five 
rivers are of great value, and the deodar forests 
of the rajas of Ohamba and Bassahir are avail- 
able for the Indian Government. The northern 
limit of the sal is on the banks of the Beas in 
the Kangra valley. 

In the arid tract of Sind and the Panjab, forests 
of babul (Acacia Arabica) line the Indus at various 
points, which, in Middle and Upper Sind, are 
mixed with tamarisk and the Euphrates poplar; 
while jhund or kundi (Prosopis spicigera), an 
acacia-like tree, salvadora, and an arborescent 
leafless caper (Oapparis aphylla), occupy vast tracts 


in rear of the babul forests. The dry bolt of the 
Pan jab has woods on the high land between the 
rivers, composed mainly of prosopis, salvadora, 
and capparis. 

The woodlands of a portion of Rajputana are 
mainly composed of a beautiful tree, a species of 
Anogeissus, with small leaves and drooping 
branches. 

Sandal- wood grows in the S. dry belt of Mysore. 

Outside the arid zones, the teak grows in the 
mountain tracts and west coast of the south of 
India, where also grow the blackwood trees, poon 
spar trees, angely, vengay, and irul ; and the sal 
(Vatica robusta) grows in the extensive forests at 
the foot of the Himalaya, in forests in the Rewa 
territory, the eastern part of the Central Province, 
and the adjoining districts of Bengal. 

The moist belt along the Himalayan range to 
Burma and Tenasserim, and that along the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India to the top of the 
ghats, is covered with luxuriant evergreen vegeta- 
tion. In the Himalaya are the forests of pines and 
firs. The deodar has its eastern limit in Kamaon, 
but is succeeded by other coniferous trees, one of 
which, the Pinus Khassyana, extends into Burma. 
The Ficus elastica, yielding caoutchouc, is found 
along the foot of the Himalaya from Sikkim to 
Assam, and more sparingly at the foot of the 
Khassya and Cachar Hills. Assam also has the 
Mesua ferrea, Artocarpus chaplasha, and Lager- 
stroemia reginse. 

In Burma there are extensive forests of Pinus 
Khassyana on the high mountains, large teak forests 
between the Sal win and Sitang, and magnificent 
evergreen forest vegetation in the moister valleys, 
where trees grow to a height of 200 feet. 

Forests in British Burma cover 4,480,000 acres, 
out of a total of 60,000,000 acres. Of this the 
teak forests take up 1,534,000 acres ; and forests 
devoid of teak, but in similar localities, 2,945,920. 
The richest in teak are on the hills between the 
Irawadi and Sitang. The destruction of the forests 
of Acacia catechu has been, reckless. Burma also 
yields the Xylia dolabriformis. Teak plantations 
were commenced in 1856 on the river above 
Rangoon, and on the Sitang near Tounghoo, 
intended to extend to 30,000 acres. 

In Kamaon and Garhwal, the characteristic 
trees are the chil (Pinus excelsa) and the chir 
(Pinus longifolia). Below lie the great sal and 
bamboo forests, which have been much worked, 
but there is still much timber near the Kosi and 
Ramganga rivers. 

The deodar forests of Gangotri and Jaunsar, N, 
of the Dehra valley, near the soimces of the Tons 
and the Bhagirathi, the last leased from the Tiriraja. 

In Gorakhpur, sal is the characteristic tree, 
mixed with terminalia and acacia. 

The deodar forests are in the valleys of the Sutlej , 
Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, and their tributaries. 
The forests of the Chamba and Bassahir states 
are leased by the Government of India. The 
rakhs or preserves in the Panjab Doabs, between 
the rivers, consist of about 8000 square miles. 
Plantations of sissoo and kikar have been 
formed at Changa Manga in the Bari Doab, 44 
miles below Lahore; also on the Jhelum near 
Lodhiana, and near Dehli and along most of the 
irrigation canals. 

In Oudh, the forests in the Kheri, Gonda, and 
Bharaich districts are strips cut off from the 
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Xepal forent-s on high ground along the Nepal i 
frontier. They consist of sal, termiimlia, and 
conocarpus, interspersed with open glades of grass ] 

kid. 

III the Central Provinces there are great tracts 
of jungle, but only a small part properly^ forest. 
The hills between the Narbada and Nagpur, 
though covered with trees, contain little timber of 
value. In the Central Provinces, 2880 square 
miles of forest tracts have been reserved, 11,000 
square miles remain unreserved, and there are 
10,000 square miles of timber tracts belonging to 
private individuals. The teak in the forests 
of the Mandla district, at the head of the Nar- 
bada river, has been ruthlessly felled. Thence 
to Raipur are extensive sal forests; and the 
Dela Kari forest near Pachraari is the most 
westerly position of the sal tree in Central India. 
But further west are remnants of the teak 
forests of Baitul and Hushangabad, from which 
‘lain, Indor, and Malwa were built. 


in view ot the railway requirements, ana too 
much importance cannot be attached to the addi- 
tion to the Conolly teak plantations in Malabar, 
which are an established success. Teak plant- 
ing is under trial in Kurnool, the Animallays, 
Bolumputty, Mudumalli and its western vicinity, 
in 1' ' 


the cities of Ujj 
The vast forests to the eastward, the magnificent 
teak along the Godaveiy, and the great sal belt 
around Chatisgarh, extend across the centre of 


the Cumbuni valley of Madura, and in South 
Ganara, and the results hitherto obtained are very 
promising. 


The area of the conserved forests of the Madras 
Presidency is supposed to be more than 5000 
square miles. The area of reserves and planta- 
tions for railway fuel is about 6200 acres, estimated 
to yield 67,000 tons of firewood annually; and the 
area of teak, sandal-wood, etc., plantations is 
about 2500 acres. From 1860-61 to 1874-76, the 
balances of receipts and charges ranged from a 
debit Rs. 59,380 to a credit Es. 4,28, 640, the annual 
average profit for the period being Rs. 1,11,518. 

The reserved Government forests in the Nulla- 
mallays district are at an elevation of from 2000 
to 2500 feet above the sea, and contain some 
of the finest blackwood timber in the world. 
The Cuddapah forests comprise the whole of the 
forests on the hills and plains on both sides of the 
N.W. line of railway running between Triputty 
I and Cuddapah, and are estimated to cover 250 
square miles ; reserves were established in the dis- 
tricts of Cuddapah and North Arcot, in addition to 
a large plantation at Ghooty in ' ” 


angely, poon, ironwood, and blackw'ood ; a 
m^erately moist belt from 10 to 40 miles wide, 
on the eastern slopes of the ghats, yielding teak 
and sandal -wood; and a dry region on tlic 
eastern side of Mysore, on which grow the Hard- 
wickia, Termiimlia, and Conocarpus. In Mysore 
the reserves are S98 square miles. In Goorg 
there are 847 square miles, besides the Devada 
KMu, or sacred foreste. 

Forests of Bombay Presidency extend for 500 
miles, from Canara in the south to the Main river 
in the north, in the districts of Canara, Tanna, 
Kokba, and Kand^h, the best tracts being near 
the line of ghats. 

for^ts of Sind, called Beyk, cover 852,460 
They were originally hunting-grounck of 
the Amirs. They are dependent on the inunda- 
tions of the Indus, without which they would 


disappear. 

In the Animallay forests of Madras there are 
reserved teak forests. The Conolly teak plan- 
tation on the Beypur river was begun in 1844. 
The teak seed is steeped in water for 48 hours, 


the Bellary range, 
j The working season in the Animallays lasts from 
' J line to November, during which time the forests 
are almost entirely covered with a dense under- 
growth of grass, often growing to the height of 
ten feet, and swarming with wild beasts and ele- 
phants. For the other six months of the year 
work is impossible, owing to the malaria causing 
severe jungle fevers. The woodcutters very often 
refuse to work on account of the large number 
of tigers and elephants, which prove a source of 
endless annoyance. These forests are the finest 


Neilgherries about 1860. 

Sandal-wood planting has been tried with 
pccess in Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, and 
in the Segur and Collegal ranges of Coimbatore. 
The sandal- wood tracts belonging to the Govern- 
ment are confined to certain portions of the 
Coimbatore and Salem collectorates. The tree is 
often found in hedgerows and low scrub jungle, 
etc., but is seldom seen in any regular forest. Up 
to a few years ago, sandal-wood was considered a 
Government monopoly,— at least none of the ryots 
ever asserted a right to fell it when found in even 
thrir own fields and hedgerows; but upon a sub- 
coUector of the Salem district raising the question, 
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remarkable line of demarcation, exhibiting an | forests, in the ten years 1872 to 1881, was 
almost uninterrupted and impervious wood from | £6,204,977, and the charges £4,207,554. The 


the Burmagherry Hill till reaching the Cauvery ; 
this space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
westwards, the wood decreases in density as the 


importance of forests to tropical climates, as 
inducing rain and preserving surface-water, is 
recognised. The extensive clearing of a country 


country improves in cultivation, and becomes diminishes the quantity of running water that 


gradually thinner till reaching the IVcstern Ghat, 
the immediate summits of which, naturally bare 
of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. 

In 1881 there were 16,246 square miles of forest 
and fuel reserves in Bengal, Berar, Burma, Hin- 
dustan, and the Panjab; the Panjab had 15,000 
square miles of rakh or preserves in its various 

j,... Ti ... 


flows over it. Rain oftener falls, and more dew is 
deposited, in well- wooded countries than when a 
country is naked ; mountains, when covered with 
their native forests, gather clouds around their 
summits, condense the humid particles of the air, 
and equalize the fall of rain ; lands destitute of 
the shelter of trees allow of a more rapid evapora- 


districts, and there are leased forests in Berar, tion ; forests preserve the surface - water, and 


Bombay, Garhwal, Tehri, Madras, and Pan jab. 

Under Act vii. an order was issued prohibiting 
felling of forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or 
upwards. In 1879 the Pan jab Government issued 
regulations to protect the Hazara forests, providing 


husband and regulate its flow, — Royle's Productive 
Resources of India ; McClelland; Cleglioriiin Year-- 
hook of Facts, p. 203, of 18G8 ; Scindian, July 12, 
1856 ; Amuds, Indian Administraiwn, March 1861. 
FORMIOIDiE, an extensive family of 


for their management, grazing, cutting timber Hymenopterous insects, belonging to the section 
within the reserved area, and the creation of Aculeata, sub-section Heterogyna, Latreille, coin- 
village forests, the district officer being empowered prising the numerous tribes of ants. The family is 
to set apart certain areas of the village waste for distinguished by the wingless state of their abortive 
this purpose. Such areas are the crests and slopes females, by the great length of the basal joint of 
immediately below the crests of hills, the catch- the antennas in the females and the neuters, in 
ment basins of rivers, all steep and rocky slopes which they are elbowed at the extremity of this 


and other waste lands, of which ‘the clearance is, 
in the opinion of the district officer, unadvisable. 
And in the case of other kinds of lands, a majority 


joint, and by the first or the first and second 
joints of the abdomen being knotted ; the upper 
lip of the neuters is large, horny, and perpen- 


of the landowners, representing two - thirds of dicular, falling between the jaws ; the eyes are 


the revenue, may apply to the deputy-commis- 
sioner to have a tract set apart as village forest. 
Squatting, breaking up the soil, cutting trees or 
brushwood, barking trees, or grazing cattle con- 


rounded, or oval and entire, the form of these 
organs varying greatly in many of the species. 
In their structural character the Formicidm 
resemble the Tipliim and Daryli belonging to the 


trary to the general orders, removing dead leaves section of the sand-wasps. The neuters are 
or kindling fires, are prohibited within a village smaller than the males, and these are smaller than 
forest. Also the district officer can require the the females ; the abdomen in the first and last of 
owner of any cultivated land on a hill-side to take these sexes is composed of six segments, in the 
the necessary step for ensuring the stability of the male of seven. The females and neuters are 
soil; and also, in case of erosion of a river’s banks, furnished with a sting in many of the species, 
or of risk of torrent action, or of the occurrence Those species which have stings emit an irritating 
of landslips, to enclose and plant the necessary fluid into the wounds which they make, while 
area in such manner as most effectually to guard the stingless species discharge a red transparent 


against the threatened danger. The areas so en- 
closed are to be regarded as a reserved forest, and 


fluid on to the skin, causing painful blisters. 
The various genera of this family, according 


the owner is to be compensated as though it were to Latreille, are: — Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, 


taken up for a public purpose. 

The forest’s wild products vary in different parts, 
but honey, wax, roots, fruits, gall-nuts, ginger, 


Myrmica, and Atta. This last genus differs from 
Myrmica only in having very short palpi ; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 


turmeric, cardamoms, dye -powder, resin, and The 3c? Tribe Fonniciies contain those ants that 
various fibres are obtained yearly from the forests have no sting, and the abdominal pedicle is of one 
of the Madras Presidency. Cinnamon bark, knot only. It comprises two genera, Polyergus 
cinnamon flower, resins, gall-nuts, and bamboo and Formica. The Formica genus is distinguished 
sprouts, in Malabar. The most valuable of these by having the footstalk of the abdomen composed 
products is cardamom; but a large quantity of of a single joint, the mandibles triangular, and 
this spontaneous crop is never gathered, and all denticulated at the edge. The females are desti- 
efforts to collect it are failures, as the jungles are tute of a sting. The neuters are about one-third 
uninhabited by human beings, and wild animals of an inch long, of a black colour, with the thorax, 
take shelter in them. Cinnamon bark and flower abdominal scale, and a large part of the head red. 


are procured, the former by stripping the trees, 
and the latter by plucking the flowers^ when fin 
blossom. Nagabetta (a species of cane) is carried 


It makes its large conical nest in the open ground 
in woods, etc., amassing together large quantities 
of sticks, straws, etc. Dr. Jerdon notices in India 


away in large quantities by wayfarers and pilgrims F, ammon, angusticollis, assimilis, carinata, cine- 
frequenting the temple at Subramania, where they rascens, compressa, hastata, indifessa, longipes, 
grow largely. The Government of Madras have nana, phyllophila, relucens, rufo-glauca, sex- 
repeatedly declared that they will not sanction spinosa, smaragdina, timida, vagans, velox, stricta, 
any step in the direction of monopolizing the forest and sylvicola. The fondness of F. indefessa, 
products, the collection of which affords the only Sykes, for sweet substances is very great. F. gigas 
employment and means of subsistence open to the is more than an inch long. 

inhabitants of wild forest tracts. F. compressa, Fahr,, well known as the black 

The gross revenue derived from the Indian ant, is found throughout every part of India 
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except; the western coast. It lives in very nume- 
rous societies in the ground, the entrance to the 
nest being often round the trunk of a tree, or 
close to some building. The warriors are very 
numerous. Their food is chiefly vegetable secre- 
tions, sugar, etc., and Colonel Sykes has given an 
interesting account of the devastations committed 
by them on preserves, sugar, etc. They bite 
rather severely, but the pain is quite momentary. 
At certain times great numbers of the winged 
males and females are seen at the mouth of the 
nest, and they remain there for several days. 
When they take wing, they do so in vast numbers, 
and always at night. 

F. smaragdina, Worker^ the red ant of India, 
Dimiya, SiKO., of a uniform pale rufous, Male 
of a rufous colour. Female of a pale sliining 
green colour. The red ant is well known in 
Malabar and the wooded parts of India, but is 
rare in the Karnatic. It forms a nest of living 
leaves, which it draws together without detaching 
from the branch, and unites with a fine white 
weh; sometimes this nest is above a foot in 
diameter, but usually smaller. The society consists 
of a vast number of individuals, and in large nests 
are many females and inaleB, both with and 
without their wings at all times of the year. 
They are very bold and pugnacious, and bite very 
severely. They live chiefly on vegetable secretions, 
gmd are very partial to the fiowers and buds of 
some of the loranthi, which abound on the 
westiern coast They often form a temporary 
web round the fiowers, or sometimes round the 
fruit, of various trees, riz, the Eugenia Malaccensis, 
Artabotrys odoratissiraa, etc., apparently only 
for the purpose of feeding undisturte. They will, 
however, also sometimes feed on decaying animal 
matter. It is said that the web they form is 
oceasionally used for writing on in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, and that these ants are made 
use of to destroy a nest of wasps that may have 
themielves In a house. They are 
to destroy all the wasps, but to become so 
that their own mdiscriininate attacks 
IS?e wairly as bad as those of their foes. In gardens 
they are most partial to mango trees, but in the 
jungles they make no selection, 

F. timida, J^rdon^ tiie small red ant, has ail the 
body covered with long scattered hairs; only 
found Oil the 31alabar coast, ivhere it is very 
common, living chiefly on vegetable secretions. 
It has its nest under ground. It is timid, if 
approached or touched, dropping to the ground 
at once and hiding itself. On one occasion pigeon 
squabs placed in a room on the floor w^ere found 
Jdlied by these ants, chiefly, however, the warriors. 

F. veiox, Jerdon^ colour blackish, abdomen 
greenish pubescent. Yery common in 3falabar, 
and also found in the Karnatic* It frequents 
flowers, especially delighting in those that have 
great quantities of pollen, such as the Cucur- 
bitacese, Hibisci, etc. It runs very speedily, and 
is very easily alarmed, dropping to the ground on 
being touched. See Ants ; Insects. 

FORMOSA or Pahan Island, called also Ty- 
<an. is about 210 miles in length from JST.N.E. 
to ES.W., its south point, called the Cape of 
Formosa, being in lat. 21° 58 K, long. 150° 
53|' E, It is 20 to 80 miles wide, and is traversed 
dwn its emtre by a mountain range, which rises 
to WO feet m the H)uth and 12,000 feet in the 


north half; the valleys and higher slopes are 
clothed with trees. As yet only 85 species of its 
mammals and 128 of birds are known, several of 
them identical with the species of India and Malay 
Peninsula ; 43 of its land birds are peculiar to 
the island. Formosa is part of a chain which 
lies along the Asiatic continent, and forms a dis- 
tinct and w^ell-defined ethnic and geographic 
group, which includes all the Japanese and Aino 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka ; and Mr. 
TiOgaii proposed to call it Aino-Japanesia. It was 
known to the Chinese a.d. 1431. It was held by 
the Dutch for a short, time. The western coast 
is occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China, but the interior is inhabited by 
several rude tribes, whose language differs from 
the known Formosa. The aborigines, called 
Kebalan, are short in stature, of tawny com- 
plexions, and lank hair. Althougb inhabiting a 
great and fertile island, affording to all appearance 
a fair opportunity of development, they have never 
made any progress in civilisation, and at present 
seem to live in a state of barbarism. The language 
of Formosa, according to M, de Rosner, appears 
to be a branch of the Oceanic, which, however, 
belongs to a state intermediate between the mono- 
tonic and the inflectional ; words of the Malayan 
languages are to be found in the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. In the north-western 
portion of the island sulphur mines are frequently 
met with, presenting blots in the otherwise 
beautiful scenery. The gigantic laurels from which 
the camphor is obtained are found on the moun- 
tains in the possession of the aborigines. In the 
neighbourhood of Tamsuy alone, 800,000 lbs. of 
this valuable commodity are produced annually. 
Petroleum also adds to the riches of the island, 
which, both from its natural and artificial pro- 
ducts, is well worth a struggle on the part of the 
Japanese to obtain, and on the part of China to 
defend. Aralia papyrifera in Formosa does not 
exceed 6 feet liigh. Formosa Pheasant is the 
Emplocamus Swainhoii. — Ind, Arch, Supp. ii. pp. 
818-358; Japan^ 410; Loo-choo; Horsburgh; 
Latham'^ s Descriptive Ethnology ; Adams; Cornliill 
Magazine ,* Jour, Ind, Arch , ; Marry ads Ind. 
Arch. p. 41 ; Dr. Collingwood.^ Trans, Ethn, So. N 
S. vi. p. 189 ; ^4. Ii. Wallace. 

FORREST, Captain TH03IAS, author of 
Voyage to Kew Guinea and the kfoluccas from 
I Balambangan, in 1774-76, with a Vocabulary of 
; the 31agindano Tongue, Lond. 1780. 

FORSKxAuL, PETER, a native of Denmark or 
Sweden, who travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and 
wrote the Flora jEgyptiaca, Arabica, and other 
works. 

FORSTER, GEORGE, an early traveller from 
India to Europe. He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence by 
the ordinary route on the Volga, etc., to Peters- 
burg, in the year 1784. He avoided the country 
of the Sikhs. He wrote Journeys from Bengal 
through Kashmir, Afghanistan, Herat, Persia, 
Petersburg, etc., to England, Lond. 1808. 

FORSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA, a beautiful 
flowering plant of China ; it blossoms in spring- 
time. Forsythia suspensa, Smithy Lien-k’iau, 
Chin., is obtained in Shen-si and other Chinese 
provinces; the fruit, leaves, and root are iised 
medicinally. — Smith, 

FORT GEORGE, the fortress of Bombay, Fort 


FORTUNE, ROBERT. 


FOSSILS. 


Gloucester, a fort now in ruins, is on the left bank 
of the Hoogly river, about 15 miles below Cal- 
cutta. Fort Golconda, a fortress on a rocky hill 
on the left bank of the Seena river, five miles W. 
of ^ the city of Hyderabad in the Bekhan ; its 
builder is not known. It consists of an enceinte, 
with bastions and a citadel. After a siege of 
seven months, it fell by treachery in the end of 
September 1687. Port St. David, a place in the 
Karnatic atBelioor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
]\[ajor Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely defeated 
the French army. Fort St. George, the fortress 
at Madras, built on the principle of Vauban. Fort 
Victoria, the name given to Bancoote, after its 
surrender to Commodore James on the 8th April 
1756. Fort lYilliam, the fortress of Calcutta; it 
was constructed by Lord Clive. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT, a scientmo horticul- 
turist, who collected many rare plants in China, 
ill the middle of the 19th century *, obiit 1880. 
His first voyage was made in 1842, for the 
Horticultural Society of London. During four 
years’ wandering, he discovered several new 
useful and ornamental plants, which now add to 
the beauty of many an English garden. He was 
in 1848 deputed by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and upwards of 20,000 
tea-plants, eight first-rate manufacturers, and a 
large supply of implements, were procured from 
the finest tea districts of China, and conveyed in 
safety to the Himalaya. This journey occupied 
altogether about three years, and he returned to 
England at the end of 1851. He was deputed 
again in 1852, for the purpose of adding to the 
collections already found, and of procuring more 
tea-makers. He was occupied in this undertaking 
for nearly three years, and the result of his mission 
was considered very satisfactory. His fourth 
voyage was made in the service of the United 
SUtes Government, to procure a very large supply 
of tea-plants, for trial in some parts of the American 
Union, and other choice productions desirable to 
introduce. He wrote Residence in China, and 
Wanderings in China. 

FOSSILS. Copal occurs fossil along with lignite 
in the tertiary beds of the Malabar coast near 
Travancore, and on the east coast of Africa. It 
was first found in the blue clay at Highgate, near 
London ; it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. 
It occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colour is yellowish or dull brown, 
nearly opaque ; lustre resinous ; fracture con- 
choidal ; sp. gr. 1*046. When heated it yields 
an aromatic odour, and melts into a limpid fluid ; 
it burns with a yellow flame and much smoke. 
When strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated. 

Fossils are very abundant in Southexm Asia, 
all along the seaboard ; west of Pondicherry, 
and near Trichinopoly ; in Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces ; in the valley of the Nerbadda, 
in all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik Hills, and in ; 
Burma. Of those found in Burma by Mr. Oldham 
during his companionship with the embassy, he 
notes the following : — elephant tusk and lower 
jaw; mastodon lower jaw and molar tooth; 
rhinoceros tooth ; tapir lower jaw ; deer ; sus 
or merycopotamus, portion of cranium; garial 
fragments ; bones of the pachydermata, rumi- 
nants, crocodile, tortoise, large tortoise. i 

Sir Proby T. Gautley carried on extensive 


researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, in 
the fossil remains of the Siwalik Hills. They 
presented to the British Museum an extensive 
collection of fossil mammalia from the Pan jab 
Siwalik. At Outchavelly, north of Trincomalec, 
is a bed of calcareous clay, in which recent shells 
and crustaceans, principally Macrophthalmus and 
Scylia, are found in a semi-fossilized state. Tiie 
breccia at Jaffna and the arenaceous strata in 
the western coast of Manaar and the neighbour- 
hood of Galle also contain recent shells. These 
fossils, when powdered, are used by the Arabs 
as a specific for diseases of the eye. The sali- 
gramma which the saiva and vaislmava Hindus 
Worship are fossil water- worn ammonites, found 
in part of the Gandak river in Northern India. 
The bin-lung, rori, and choolia stones found in 
the whirlpools of the Nerbadda and Chambal 
rivers are also worshipped by Hindus ; but they 
are not fossils, merely stones rounded by attri- 
tion. Numerous fossils are obtained in the Baloti 
range and in the Shaikh Boodeii Hills, which may 
be considered offshootsfrom the Salt Range. Fossils 
also occur in the Lagari, Mazari, and Lower Hills 
of the Sulimani range. A species of echinus is 
found fossil in the Lagari Hills, ImamBakhsh Khan, 
and Debra Ghazi Khan, and the curious trilinear 
markings on it are compared by the people to the 
impression of a bird’s foot, to which accordingly 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. The 
natives regard the larger fossils of the Mazari 
Hills as the petrified clothes of fifty betrothed vir- 
gins, who, while bathing, were surprised by their 
future husbands. They prayed Heaven to grant 
them a covering ; in answer to this the earth 
swallowed them up, and their clothes became 
stones. In the Panjab, a fossil encrinite is used 
in medicine, under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, 
or Jew’s stone; and the Sangcha, a nummulite 
from Debra Ghazi Khan, and Sang-i-shad-naj, 
another nummulite, are also used in medicine. 

The Deldi system of hills includes those of the 
Dehli, Gurgaon, and Hissar districts, also the 
Shekawati Hills in Gurgaon, which ultimately 
become fused in the Aravalli range. Some of 
these hills are fossiiiferous, othei's yield metals, 
the copper of Hissar and Singhana in Gurgaon 
district belonging to this series. In other por- 
tions marbles and freestone are found ; and the 
Kalyana Hills of Dadri, now included in the 
Jhind territory, furnish elastic (micaceous) sand- 
stone. 

Spiti yields ammonites, astarte, belemnites, 
species of nucula, othoceros, pholadomya, rhyn- 
chonella, and spirifer. 

The Shih-yen of the Chinese are fossil shells, 
species of spirifer and rhynchonella, used medi- 
cinally. Fossil wood is found abundantly in 
Burma, in the Kyen-dween, and Namloroong. 

Fossil wood in the sandstones at Trivicary near 
Pondicherry, at the vDlage of Verdur Valudayur, 
four miles E. of Trivicary, and other fossils sent 
to Britain by Mr. Kaye and Mr. Cunliffe, were 
described by Mr. Edward Forbes. The Trivicary 
fossil wood is embedded in a coarse silicious con- 
glomerate. The conglomerate in Sind consists 
chiefly of the roUed fragments of the nummulite 
and other sub-adjacent rocks. In the cliff at 
Minora, near Kurachee, adjoining beds of oysters 
and other sea-shells, in situ^ along with fossil 
wpod like that of Cairo, and fossils nearly identical 
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FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 

with those of Central India, Burma, and the 

Siwalik range. 

The fossilB of Ferim Island, in the Gulf of Gain- 
bay, are embedded in a conglomerate, consisting 
mostly of rounded portions of trap in a clayey 
cement, anil along with these are numberless 
fragments of fossil wood. The wood of Perim is 
nearly all rounded at the extremities, as if exposed 
to the action of running water, or of the breakers 
of the shore: It is, moreover, full of worm-holes, 
all emanating from its lower, and rising and 
radiating out towards its upper, surface, as if 
mineralized and hardened subsequently to its 
Mng placed in the position in which it is^ now 
found, — the perforations being effected while it 
was still soft. 

Fossil wood is embedded in the sandstone in 
the desert between Cairo and Suez. The beds 
of sandstone vary in thickness from a few inches 
to 100 or 200 feet, are composed of rounded 
or ovoidal pebbles, nearly all more or less 
quartzose; the Egyptian jaaper being peculia-rly 
abundant, and in many localities embedding silici- 
fied trunks and fragments of trees, all sharply 
angular, and particularly abundant near Jabl- 
Ahmar near Cairo and Wadi Ansan, about 8 hours’ 

K mey to the eastward. The fossils have been 
on the surface by the didntegration of the 
sandstone.— -Oldham in Yule's Embassy; Hand- 
hook of Paujab ; Dr. J. G. Mukolmon; Smith 
FOTHEKGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. Falc. 

Kil&r, Hind. 1 Chob-i-pau, . . ♦ Pers, 

Pishor, Paseri,, , „ 1 Fo, Sha, Spilecha, „ 

In Kashmir, it forms whole tracts of low jungle ; 
also in Ladakh and Kadak, at 4400 to 5000 feet. 
In general form it resembles a ground ash or 
gigantic hazel, 10 or 12 feet high, with branches 
about ^ inches in diameter, and its fruit in 
clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, resem- 
bling, but darker than, box. Messrs. Budall and 
Rose formed a portion brought to England by 
Mr. Vigne into a finely-toned flute, it makes 
■«Cellint 'tent-pegs. — Ykfne; Fuleonar; Cleghorn, 

‘ f 0WBAE. Hinb., Pms. A person in mili- 
tary employ in the Native States of India, but 
differing greatly in grades of rank ; an officer of 
the Moghul government having police and criminal 
|urisdiction in a district. In Rajputana, the 
Foujdar is a leader of the vassals. The words are 
Fouj an army, and Bar, holder. 

FOUJDAKI ADALxiT, a court of military and 
criminal law. Courts of Sadr and Foujdari Adalat 
existed at Gulcutta, Madras, and Bombay until the 
establishment of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOULKES, The Beyeeend THOMAS, author 
of the Elements of the Vedantic Philosophy, 
Madras 1860 ; A Synopsis of Hindu Systems and 
Sectii, Madras 1860 ; The Elements of the Saiva 
Philosophy, Madras 1863. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, and poorhouses 
for the aged poor, and leper hospitals, are estab- 
lished in China and throughout the British Indian 
Empire. 

FOUR, 4. The figure 4 surmounted the mono- 
gram of the E. L Company, meaning unknown. 

FOURCROyA CANTALA. — ? 

Agave cantala, Moxh, \ Aloe Americana, Bumph, 
Bilati ananas, . . Beng. Bramha rakshasi, . Tam. 
Ammcan aloe, . Eng. Kitta nara, . . . ,, 

Oreataloe, ... „ Samato, . , . , Tel. 


FOWLS. 

This plant flowers when 10 or 15 years old, and 
when 20 or 30 feet high. 

Fourcroya Gigantea. Fcnt Simai katalay, 
Tam. The great aloe, one of the AmaryliacejB, 
has been introduced into India from S. America. 
It is remarkable for its leaves, which are often 10 
feet long. It yields a fibre 6 or 6 feet long, some- 
what finer than agave fibre, but possessing similar 
properties. It is less abundant than the agave, 
but is as easily propagated. In preparing its 
fibre, called aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to 
the stem, are placed on a piece of board, and 
beaten with a short stout stick. After being 
thus bruised, the pulpy portions are scraped out 
with a blunt knife, and the fibres are subsequently 
washed in clean water and dried in the sun. Its 
long and strong fibre deserves more attention 
than is given to it. The agave and fourcroya 
are similarly called aloes, and their fibres, aloe 
fibre. They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are aU rapidly extending over 
India ; but they are not yet sufficiently abundant, 
the Fourcroya gigantea especially, to yield the fibre 
in large quantities. — If. E. J. R. See Fibres. 
FOWLS. 

Ki; Chuh-ye, . . Chin, I Murghi, .... Hind. 

Ouph, Heb. 1 Koli, Tam. 

Though in numerous breeds and sub-breeds, 
all the domestic fowls seem to have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from the 
Gallus Bankiva, called also G. ferrugineus. Its 
feathers are closely depressed to the body ; it is 
indomitably courageous, evinced even in the dis- 
positions of the hens and chickens. It is of 
various colours. 

Malay fowl, with body of great size, disposition savage. 
Cochin or Shang-hai breed, of great size, of Chinese 
origin, and disposition quiet. 

Bantam breed, originally from Japan. 

Creepers or Jumpers, from Burma, with monstrous 
short legs. 

Frizzled or Kafir fowls of India, with feathers reversed. 
Silk fowls, with silky feathering ; and 
Sooty fowls of India, the hens of which have a white 
colour, soot'stained, black skin and periosteum. 
Gallus Sonneratii does not range into the northern 
parts of India ; part of its hackles consist of highly 
peculiar horny laminie, and it is not now believed 
to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl, 

Gallus Stanleyii is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly 
resembles the domestic fowl. 

Gallus varius, called also G. furcatus, is met with in 
Java, and the islands of the Archiiielago as far 
east as Flores. It has green plumage, unserrated 
curb, and single median wattle. 

Gallus Temminokii is supposed to be a hybrid. 

Gallus Bankiva, inhabits N. India as far west as Sind, 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 feet; 
inhabits Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Indo-Chinese 
countries, and the E. Archipelago as far as Timor. 

The Europe breeds, Dorking, Hamburgh, An- 
dalusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigan, Ghoaon- 
dook, Rumpless, are unknown in S.E. Asia. 

A long-tailed variety occurs in Corea ; the kind 
with feathered legs, known in England as Cochin- 
Chinese, are obtained in Ho-nan. In China, a 
cock is used in oaths and sacrifices, and is not to 
be used on ordinary occasions. Black-boned fowls 
are in China prized to make soups for persons 
with lung diseases. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and are not figured on Egyptian monuments. 
They are figured on some of the Babylonish 
cylinders, b.c, 600 and 700. The Institutes of 



FOX, 


FRANCE. 


Menu permit tlie wild fowl to be eaten, but forbid 
the domestic fowl, and Hindus avoid domestic fowls 
and fowls’ eggs. At the present day, most of 
the pagan tribes on the east coast of Africa, from 
4° to 6*^ south of the equator, hold the fowl in 
aversion. Caesar informs us that the Celts of 
Britain would not eat the hare, goose, or domestic 
fowl. The Rajput will hunt the first, but neither 
eats it nor the goose, sacred to the god of battle 
(Har), and rarely the domestic fowl. The 
domestic fowl is eaten freely by Mahomedans, and 
they are largely reared for the table. 

Fowls are sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kurdistan. 
The Assyrians worshipped the cock. The Jews 
of the East offer a cock for man and woman as an 
atonement. Socrates, when dying, desired a cock 
to be sacrificed to the god of health. Fowls fatten 
best wdmn kept in the dark. In India their eyelids 
are sewn together. 

Fowls’ Gizzard, Ki-lui-kin, Chun-pi of the 
Chinese. The inner lining of the gizzard of fowls 
is peeled off and dried, and given medicinally in 
dyspepsia, spermatorrhoea, and urinary disorders. 
— Darwin; To(Vs Rajasthan; Smith. See Cock *, 
Gallus. 

FOX. 

Taaleb, .... Arab. Volpe, Volpone, . . It. 

Kenard, .... Fr. Kokri, . . . . Mahr. 

Fuchs, Ger. Robur, . . . Pushtu. 

Siuml, Heb. Zorra, Sp. 

Lomri, Nomri, . Hind, Tilki, Turk. 

India has three foxes, — 

Vulpes Bengalensis, Shaw. 


Viilpes corsac, Blifth. 

Y. Bengalensis, ,, 

V. Indiciis, 5 j 
V. kokree, ,, 

Bengal, common fox, Eng. 


Canis Bengalensis, Cfray, 

C. kokree, Sykes. 

C. rufescens, 

Vulpes Indicus, „ 

Lomri, Loomri, . Dukh. 

Noomri, .... „ I 

Lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; is generally of a greyish brown 
with a fulvous cast, passing in some cases to 
Isabella; it is always variegated above with an 
intermixture of whitish hairs. It is a very 
pretty animal, but much smaller than the European 
fox, with a short head, very sharp muzzle, oblique 
eyes, nut-brown irides, very slender legs, and 
very bushy tail, trailing on the ground. Its 
principal food is rats, land-crabs, grasshoppers, 
beetles, and fruit ; the mango, the custard apple, 
are largely eaten. It always burrows in open 
p)lains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
hare ; but instead of stretching out at first, like 
the hare, and trusting to its turns as a^ last re- 
source, this fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs it then goes straight away. 

Vulpes fiavescens, Gray. 

Vulpes inontanus, Hodgs, 1 Bobiir in Kandahar. 

This species is numerous in the valleys around 
Kandahar, hiding in burrows and in holes in the 
rocks. It is about two feet long from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, and the tail is about 
seventeen inches ; height at shoulder, about fifteen 
inches. Its tail is yellowish ; back rather darker, 
inclining to brown ; face and outer side of fore 
legs and base of the tail fulvous; spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes ; the chin 
(breast), the front of the forelegs, a round spot 
on the upper part of the hind foot, and the tips 
of the hairs of the tail blackish ; end of tail white, 


and ears externally black. The'skins are soft, and 
are made into the nimehah and postin overcoats. 

Vulpes montanus, Pearson., the hill fox. 

Canis montanus, Pears. 1 Vulpes montanus, Cfray, 

C. Himalaicus, Ogilby, \ V. Nipalensis, ,, 

The hill fox of India dwells in the Himalaya, 
ranging up to the snow limits ; and in winter, when 
the snow is on the ground, they are very nume- 
rous about Simla, coming close to the houses in 
search of offal. Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense, 
and fine, the longer sort measuring fully two 
inches upon the back, and the inner everywhere 
of considerable length, and of a woolly character. 
General colour, pale fulvous; head mixed with 
white ; tail bushy and white-tipped . — HorsfiekVs 
Cat; Col Sykes; Jerdon. 

FOX ISLANDS, or Aleutian Islands, in the 
Northern Archipelago, on the west coast of 
America. This name was given to the whole 
group (16), on account of the great number of 
black, grey, and red foxes with which they 
abound. Lat. 62° 55" N. 

FRAGARIA, the strawberry genus of plants, 
of the order Rosaceae. Some wild .species occur in 
India, and others are cultivated. F. Ohilensis, 
Ehr., the Chili strawberry, was brought from S. 
America. F. collina is also an introduced plant. 
F. elatior, Ehr.., is the hautboy strawberry from 
America ; and F. grandiflora and F. majaufea are 
also known, as also F. Roxburgliix, W. and A., 
the F. Tndica of Roxburgh, which has also been 
classed with Duchesnea and Potentilla, growing 
in the Neilgherries, Dehra Doon, and Kamaon. 
Fragaria vesca, Shie-mei,. Chin,, is the wood 
straw^berry. 

Fragaria Indica. Andr. Wild strawberry. 

F. Malayana, Poxh. 

Duchesnea fragarioides, 

Sm. 

Paljorof . . . Chenab. 

Kanzarof . . Jhelum. 

Ingrach, Yang, Tash,ElANG. 


D. fragiformis, Don. 
Potentilla W allichiana, 
Ser. 

Bunun, Musrini of Ravi. 
Banaphul of , Sutlej, 
Tawai of . . . Tr.-Ind. 

This grows wild in most parts of the Panjab 
Himalaya, from 4000 to 12,000 feet, in Kamaon, 
Dehra Doon, Neilgherries, and Penang. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry, but is largely 
improved by cultivation. See Strawberry. 

FRA JOAN, an Augustine monk, who reigned 
for many years as a petty sovereign on the island 
of Sundwa, about the middle of the 17th century. 

FRANCE, a country of Europe, which, in the 
18th century, nobly made exertions for empire in 
the East. They occupied Madagascar, also the 
Isles of Bourbon and France ; formed a factory 
at Surat and one at Masulipatam ; were repulsed 
at Galle, but took, and again lost, Trincomalee ; 
settled at Pondicherry, which they surrendered 
to the Dutch. They took and abandoned Surat, 
but founded Chandernuggur, conquered Mahe, 
obtained Karikal, repulsed the British fileet off 
Negapatam, took Madras, Defeated Mafiiz Khan 
near Madras, at Sadras, and St. Thome, but were 
surprised at Cuddalore, twice repulsed and forced 
to retire. They were besieged in Pondicherry, 
but repulsed the besiegers. They gained the 
battle of Amboor, when Aftwar-ud-Din fell ; 
surprised the camp of Morari Rao ; defeated 
Muhammad Ali, son of Anwar-ud-Din, stormed 
Ginji; defeated Nasir Jung; defeated the British 
at Volconda. They were shut uj) at Trichinopoly, 
where they were twice defeated by Clive, and 
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FRANCE. 

relreatwl to Seringham, where they subsequently 
surrendered to the British. They afterwards 
dcfe.ated the British at Vieoravaudi, but sustained 
a defeat from them at Bahur. They repeatedly 
defeated the Mahrattas, obtained great_ power, 
tioder M. Bussy, at Hyderabad, aud obtained the 
cession of four provinces on the eastern coasfc. 

They defeated the British at Teruvadi, but were 
defeated at the Golden Rock, at the Sugar-loaf 
Rixik, and took refuge in Seringham; were re- 
pulsed at Trieliinopoly, but surprised the British 
and Contapara ; made peace with the British, 
and refused to aid Suraj-ud-Powla against the 
British. Subsequently, at Negapatara, they were 
beaten, but took Cuddalore and Fort St. David, 
and were repulsed fro m Tanj ore. They were beaten 
off Tranquebar, at Condore, and off Fort St, David 
and at Wandiwaah, and surrendered Pondicherry. 

Their efforts ceased from the IGth January 1761. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763, Muhammad Ali was 
declared an independent sovereign. They are a 
brave and conquering nation, and had able leaders, 
but the olhcers under Dupleix and Bussy were 
inferior. France now holds the island of Bourbon, 
or Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; also settlements 
on the coast of Madagascar, at Nossi Bd, the island 
of Si Marie, and at Bali Be ; the island of Mayotta, 
one of the Comoro group, was purchased also, in 
1841, from a chieftain, and converted into a 
colony. In Cambodia France has 56,000 square 
of territory, with a population of 7 50,000 
souli, and exercises a protectorate over Annam. 

The remaining French possessions in India 
consist of five towns, Ohandemuggur, Karikal, 

Pondicherry, Yanaon, and Mahe. The total 
square miles of these is 191^, with a pomlation of 
203,887. Pondicherry was restored to France by 
the peace of 176S ; in 1778, again taken by Sir 
Hector Monro, to be restored by the treaty of 
peace of 20th January 1788. Captured again in 
llis ; a^n r^tored by the peace of Amiens in 
iMh Recaptured in 1808, and finally restored 
tn ISlIf Kna 1815. France sends annually to 
Bfi&h India above half a million sterling of mer- 
chandiBc, and takes to the value of eight millions. 

During their greatest efforts, Admiral de la 
Bourdonnais w’as employed by sea, and Dupleix 
and Bussy on land. 3fany eminent men of this 
nation served in India , — the younger Lally, Law, 

Dupleix, Bussy, De Siifireii, De Boigne, .Perron, 

La Bourdonnais, Dudrenec, Jean Baptiste, Ray- | equally by the Hindus and Portuguese Christians, 


FRANKLIH, Major J. 

cherry, which they continue to hold. In 1688 
Aurangzeb ceded Chandernuggur to the French 
Company; in 1727 the Company obtained Mahe, 
which the nation still retains; in 1739 they pur- 
chased Karikal from the ruler of Tanj ore ; and 
in 1752, Yanam and Masnlipatam, which, the 
French had seized in 1750, were ceded to them, 
the former definitely. 

Between 1735 and 1754, Messrs. Dumas and 
Dupleix contributed greatly to uphold the French 
power. Dupleix was appointed governor of Ohan- 
derniiggiir in 1730, governor of Pondicherry in 
1742 and 1746. In 1798 (19th May) the French 
nation invaded Egypt ; and in 1801 an Indian 
COD til) gent, under Sir David Baird, sailed for 
Egypt, where they arrived on the 8th June. It 
returned from Egypt in July and August 1802. 
Kapoleon Bonaparte returned to France, October 
1799. On the 22d October 1798, Colonel Roberts 
surrounded and disarmed the French troops, 
11,000 strong, at Hyderabad. 

FRANOKLIN, Major WILLIAM, of the 
Indian army, author of History of Shah Alam ; 
Memoirs of George Thomas ; Observations in a 
Tour from Bengal to Persia in 1786-87 ; with 
Account of the Remains of Persepolis, Lond. 
1790; Tracts, Political, Geographical, and Com- 
mercial, on the Dominion of Ava and the North- 
Western parts of Hindustan, 8vo, Lond. 1811. 

FRANKINCENSE. 

Kuiidur, .... Duke. Kamanan, Hanaii, Malay, 
Ericens, .... . Fb. Minan, Kamayau, „ 
Incenso, . . . Ir., Sp. Kandricam, . . . Tam. 

Of. this there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best are the Arabian or tear olibaniim, the 
African, and the East Indian or stalactitic. 
Olibanum and b’dellium, fragrant resins from 
species of Boswellia, are obtained in India from 
the Boswellia glabra, and the gum-resin of the 
Ganariiirn strictum, is also fragrant. The 

oleo-resin of the Abies excelsa, or Norway spruce 
fir, is known as common frankincense ; and in 
India the oleo-resin of Pinus longifolia is also so 
called. Borne of the frankincense of European 
markets is doubtless obtained from the Juniperus 
lycia ; and a tree of America is called the frank- 
incense pine. 

The substance called Kundricum by the Tamil 
people is very common in the Indian bazars, and 
is used as an incense in religious ceremonies 


moud, and Bernadottc, who was subsequently 
king of Sweden. The noticeable era of the French 
power in India was but of short duration, but 
rezmirkably brilliant while it lasted. It commenced 
under the government of M. Dupleix in 1749, and 
was extinguished by the surrender of Pondicherry 
in 1761. 

In IGOl they had sent two ships to India 
from St. Maloes, under the cominaudof Lieutenant 
Bardelieu, but both were lost off the Maldives. 
In 1604 Henry iv. incorporated the first French 
East India Company, which the minister Colbert 
in 1664 re-established on an improved footing, 
granting a monopoly of the trade for fifty years. 
In 1668 Surat was selected as their first settle- 
ment; afterwards Trincomalee was taken from 
the Dutch, but soon again recaptured. In 1672, 
St. Thom4, now a suburb of Madras, was taken 
from the Dutch, but in 1674 it was again restored 
to them, and the same year they occupied Pondi- 


being, though not quite of so grateful an odour, 
cheaper than benzoin. It is supposed by the 
Mahomedan medical men to be a species of oli- 
banum, and they give the name of Kundur to both ; 
but it is very unlike olibanum in its appearance, 
being always seen in pretty large agglutinated 
masses, composed of light-brown and yellowish 
tears, and having a strange stony kind of hardness 
when pressed betwdxt the teeth ; whereas the 
olibanum is in separate small roundish balls or 
large grains, which do not give the same sensation 
on being che'wed, nay, even stick to the teeth. 
The Kundricum is generally brought to Southern 
India from Madagascar, from the coast of Borneo, 
and also from Pedir on the island of Sumatra. 
Common frankincense or thus is a spontaneous 
exudation from the spruce, the Abies excelsa, B. 0, 
— Ams. Mat. Med. p. 16 ; Birdwood, Yeg. Prod. 

FRANKLIN, Major J., an officer of tiie Indian 
army, author of Memoir on Bunclelkhand ; also 


FEASER, JAMES. 


PREYCINETIA BAUEEIANA. 


FEAXmUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES. 

F. Moorcroftiana, Wall. 


Butru, Sandal, , 
Shangal, . . 
Crab ash, 

Nucb, Hanuz, 
SMlli, . . . 


Chenab. 

. Eng. 
Jhelum. 


Chijla, Clmj, 
Siju, . . . 
Chum, Tiium, 
Shang, . . 


wrote on tlie geology of Bimdelkband, and on tBe 
Punna diamond mines. 

FRASER, JAMES, author of History of Nadir 
Shah, and a Short History of the Moghul Emperors, 

Lond, 1742. 

FRASER, JAMES BAILLIE, author of Journey 
from Constantinople to Tehran, and Travels in 
Persia *, also Travels in the Caspian Provinces of 
Pemia ; also Journal of a Tour through part of 
the Himalaya Mountains and to the Source of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, 4to, Lond. 1820 ; 
also Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in 
1821-22, with an Account of the Countries to the 
N.E. of Persia, 4to, Lond. 1825 ; also Travels in 
Koordistan, Mesopotamia, etc., with Sketches of 
the Character and Manners of the Koordish and 
Arab Tribes, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1840. 

ERASE RPET or Khushhal Nuggur, a town in 
Coorg, 19 miles N. of Mercara, on the left bank 
of the Cauvery, in lat. 12^ 26' N., long. 76° W E. 

It was named Khushhal Nuggur by Hyder, but , . _ ■, m, -.-r. , 

takes the name of Lieutenant-General Fraser, the j English in 1588, by Thomas Hiclmch, 
nrst Commissioner of Coorg. 


Wall. 

Kangba. 

n 

Sutlej. 

Tb.-Ind, 


FRAXINUS, the ash tree, Aran of the Arabs, 
and Oren of the Hebrews, Two species of the genus 
Fraxinus grow in the Western Himalaya, — F. flori- 
bunda, or large ash, and F. xanthylloides, or crab 
ash. They grow in the Mehra forest, near Abbota- 
bad, Hazara ; and in the valley of the Sutlej there 
is abundance of yew and olive, and a considerable 
quantity of box and ash, the ash and olive near the 
river, but the box and yew on the higher slopes, 
2000 feet or more above the Sutlej. The larger ash 
and yew are much esteemed for jampan poles, hefts, 
and tool handles, etc. ; and the larger, in colour, 
grain, and toughness, resembles the English ash, 
and makes good walking-sticks. Some species of 
ash are remarkable, like tiie sugar maples, to which 
in some respects they are allied, for the sweetness 
of their sap, which on concreting by exposure to 
the sun is known as manna. To the two species, F. 
rotundifolia and F. florifera, and probably also to 
other species, we owe the manna. Ornus florifera, 
the flowering ash tree, grows in the mountains of 
the south of France ; and F. rotundifolia (Ornus 
rotundifolia), the round-leaved manna ash tree, is 
a native of Calabria and Sicily. The wax insect 
tree of China,- F. Ohinensis, grows abundantly on 
the banks of ponds and canals in the province 
ofOhe-kiang. When the insect, Coccus pela, West- 
tcood, is fully developed, the trees seem as if 
covered wdth flakes of snow. The wax is of great 
value in Chinese commerce, and a small portion is 
exported . — Fortunes Residence^ p. 146 ; Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862 ; Cleghorn, P. Rep. ; RoyJe^ Him. Bot. 
p. 266; OBTi. p. 484. 

FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA. Wall. 


Sinnu, Shumn, 
Sum, . . . 

Hum, Hainu, 


Chenab. 

Jhelum. 

Kangea. 


Sunnu, . . 

Ugai, Shing, 
Banasli, . . 


. Ravi. 
Tr.-Ini). 


The large ash is found on the Thaiidiani and 
Mochpiira ranges of the Himalaya, hut not in 
Kaghan. It is a handsome tree, with a deeply 
furrowed bark, growing to 15 feet in girth and 
120 feet high. The wood is excellent, possessing 
most of the qualities of European ash. It is valued 
for jampan poles, ploughs, platters, spinning- 
wheels, etc., and in Kashmir is reckoned by far 
the best wood for oars. — J. L. Stewai% M.D. ; 
Cleglwrn^ Panjab Report.^ pp. 80, 177. 
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The crab ash is a large shrub or small tree. It 
grows in the N.W. Himalaya, and is found in the 
Sutlej vaUey between Rampur and Sungnam at 
an elevation of 7000 feet, and in Tibet up to 12,000 
feet. It rarely reaches a girth of 5 feet and 25 
feet high. The wood is small, but hard, heavy, 
and strong, mostly used for walking-sticks, 
hefts, handles, etc., and for fuel. Cleghorn states 
that it is at times used for jampan poles. — J. L. 
Stewarty M.D.; Cleghorn^ Panj. Report.^ p. 64. 

FREDERICK. Caesar Frederick, a Venetian 
merchant, in 1568 travelled by way of the Persian 
Gulf to India, and on to Pegu in 1568. The 
account he gives of his travels was translated 

* 7 ^ \ ■ ■ He 

describes Cambay, Ahmedabad, and Goa, and 
gives a detailed account of the commerce of 
Pegu. It had previously been visited by Antonio 
Correa, who, shortly after the occupation of Malacca 
by the Portuguese, w^as despatched thither with 
the view of establishing trade with Burma. It 
■was subsequently (1588) visited by Gasparo Balbi ; 
and his Viaggio deli’ Indie Orientale and Csesar 
Frederick’s Narratives are the best notices we pos- 
sess of this country until the publication of the 
modern works of Symes and Phayre. 

FREGILUS GRACULUS, the chough, is found 
on high mountains and sea-cliffs of Europe, Asia, 
and Afnca, is common in high Central Asia, the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, etc. ; as is also another 
chough, Pyrrhocorax alpinus, of the Swiss Alps 
and Pyrenees. 

FRENCH BEANS, haricots. 

Faginoli, .... It. j Judia, Sp. 

Contain much nutritive matter, and are most 
desirable for the food of troops. 

FRERE, Sir HENRY BARTLE, K.C.B., an 
eminent Bombay civil servant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the India Council, afterwards 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency. He went as 
envoy to the sultans of Zanzibar and Muscat, with 
the humane object of endeavouring to put a stop 
to the slave-trade. He reported that from the 
remote island of Johanna to the Persian Gulf there 
are some rulers who are ashamed of and abjure 
slave traffic ; that the prince who reigns at Muscat 
had not shrunk from declaring the freedom of 
every slave who shall land in his territory ; and 
that Colonel Pelly had induced the Arab chiefs of 
what was once the pirate coast, to renew, confirm, 
and extend their engagements. 

FRESCO PAINTINGS cover the walls of the 
caves of Ajunta ; the walls of the mosque of 
Wazir Khan at Lahore are also covered with them. 

FREYCINETIA BAUERIANA, the Norfolk 
Island grass tree, belongs to the tribe of Pandanem 
or screw pines. Its stem is marked by rings 
like the cabbage tree, where the old leaves have 
fallen off; audit lies on the ground, or climbs 
like ivy round the trees. The branches are 
crowned with crests of broad sedge -like leaves, 
from the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals green; and, when they fall off, clusters 


FJRUIT. 



FIIIGATE BIRD. 

appear of three or four obloug pulpy frmt, four 
im'hes in length, aiul as much in circumference. 
— KeppcTs Imi Arch, ii. p. 284. 

FRIGATE BIRD, the Attagen aquilus, I., and 
Tacliy petes aquila, Illiger, is also called the sea 
hawk, also man-of-war bird and the boatswain. 
It has short feet, and cannot swim or dive. It is 
intermediate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds, and makes 
other fishing birds abandon their prey. It takes 
extende*! flights, and is of great endurance, rising 
to vast heights in the air. It ranges through all 
tropical seas, and has been seen 400 leagues from 
land, but sailors say it returns to land every night. 
Its expanded pinions measure 14 feet from end 
to end. A. minor occurs in Australian seas. — Ben. 

FRINGlLLIDiE, a family of small birds, which 
ornithologists arrange into six sub -families, viz. 
the Ploceime or weaver birds, the Estreldinse are 
the munia or arnadavads and wax bills, ^ the 
Passerinic orsparrows,theEmberi2in5B or buntings, 
the Fringillinffi or finches, and the Alaudinm or 
larks. The weaver birds build nests of strips of 
leaves or grass interwoven together. The amada- 
vSids are social little birds. The sparrows also are 
social, many of them preferring to dwell in towns. 
The ortolan bunting, E. hortulana, X., occurs in 
the west of India ; the Fringillinse, comprising the 
grosbeaks, crossbills, rose-hnches, and bullfinches, 
and the larks, are often kept as cage-birds. Frin- 
gilla montifringilla, the mountain finch of Europe, 
N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
W. Himalaya, is a winter visitant in Britain, and 
the European Montifringilla nivalis has been 
obtained at Kandahar. 

FROG - FISH, Cheironectes, .vp., the frog-fish 
of the Bntish in India, belongs to the family of 
liOphiadm or anglers, Lophius histrio and others, 
and species are met with in many seas. In this 
group the bones of the carpus form arms that 
support the pectoral fins, and enable these fishes 
to walk along the moist ground. C. iramaculatus, 
Mtippell^ has feet or claws rather than fins. Hart- 
wig mentions a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands and 
the southern liemisphere, as rempkable for i.s 
hideous a]>pearaiice and its capability of surviving 
for several days on land. Its pectoral fins are so 
placed that it can crawl about on hiid.—Tennant's 
Ceylojh p. Jbbl 

FR0G310UTIi, species of birds of the genera 
Batrachostonius and Ototlirix. 

FROGS. 

Greiiouiile, .... Fr. Ranoccliia, .... It. 

Frosch, . • * • Gee. Itana, ...... Sp. 

Mendak, .... Hind. 

Frogs are very common in all the south and 
east of Asia. They belong to the reptile sub-class 
Batrachia, and order Batracbia salienta. The 
Malabar bull-frog, Hylorana Malabarica, occurs 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India. The 
Rana cutipora occurs in Ceylon ; it was named by 
:Mr. Biyth Rana robusta. The little tree-frogs, 
Polypedates maciilatus, Gray, shelter themselves 
beneath leaves from the heat of the sun; and 
several species of Polypedates occur in this region. 
The toes of the tree-frogs terminate in discs. 
Many of the small tree-frogs are mimickers. lYhen 
seen in their natural attitudes, they cannot be 
distinguished from beetles or other insects sitting 
upon leaves. Several species of toads occur in 
Ceylon, but the more common are Buffo melano- 


stictus, Kelaartii, and asper. As in Europe, so in 
India, these harmless creatures have ever been 
counted poisonous. In Ceylon this error is as old 
as the 3d century B.C., when, as the Maliawansa 
tells us, cli. XX. p. 122, the wife of king Asoko 
attempted to destroy the great Bo Tree (at 
Magadha) with the poisoned fang of a toad. 
Frogs are eaten in Europe, in India by the hum- 
blest of the races, by many of the Burmese, and 
in China by all classes. In Southern India, on 
Fridays, in the convents, Christian ladies from 
Europe use them. They are caught in China 
by tying a worm or a young frog just emerged 
from tadpole life by the waist to a fish - line, 
and lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice-fields where the old croakers are wont 
to harbour. As soon as one sees the young frog, 
he makes a plunge at him, and swallows him whole, 
whereupon he is immediately conveyed to the frog- 
fishePs basket, losing his life, liberty, and lunch 
together, for the bait is rescued from bis maw, 
and used again as long as life lasts. Frogs, says 
Fortune, are in great demand in all the Chinese 
towns, both in the north and south, wherever he 
had been, and they were very abundant in Nan-tsin. 
They abound in shallow lakes and rice-fields, and 
many of them are very beautifully coloured, and 
look as if they had been painted by the hand of a 
first-rate artist. The vendors of these animals 
skin them alive in the streets in the most unmerci- 
ful and apparently cruel way. They are brought 
to market in tubs and baskets, and the vendor 
employs himself in skinning them as he sits 
making sales. He takes up the frog in his left 
hand, and with a knife which he holds in his right 
chops off the fore part of its head. The skin is 
then drawn back over the body and down to the 
feet, which are chopped off and thrown away. The 
poor frog, still alive, but headless, skinles.s, and 
without feet, is then thrown into another tub, 
and the operation is repeated on the rest in the 
same way. Every now and then the artist lays 
down his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh 
these animals for his customers and make his sales. 
Everything in that civilised country, wTiether it be 
gold or silver, geese or frogs, is sold by weight. 
Boiled frogs in a Burmese bazar are exposed for 
sale among other articles of food. The Pyxi- 
cephaliis adspersus of Dr. Smith, the Matla-metlo 
of the Becliuana of S. Africa, when cooked, looks 
like a chicken. The length of the head and body 
is inches, and the hind legs are 6 inches long. 
During the dry months they conceal themselves 
in holes which they make at the foot of bushes. — 
Williams^ Middle Kingdom, ii. p. 48 ; A Res, 
among the Chin. pp. 45, 343 ; 2\miands Ceylon ; 
Livingstone. See Reptiles. 

FRUIT. 


Samar, Thamar, 
Athi, . . . 
Ooft, . . . 

Obst, Fruchte, 
Phal, Mewa, 
Friitta, Frutte, 
Fructum, . . 
Fal, . . . 


. Arab. 
. Burm. 
. Hut. 
. Ger. 
. FIind. 
It. 

. Lat. 
. Mahr. 


Bua, Malay. 

Bar, Mewa, . . Pees. 
OwcjBchtsch, . . , Hits. 

Fruta, ..... Sp. 
Kai, Pallam, . . . Taji. 

Pandu, also Kaia, . Tel. 
Yemish, Meyve, , Turk, 


The better known of the fruits of the S.E, 
Asia are as under : — 

Custard-apple, Anona Jack, Artocarpus integri- 
squamosa. folia. 

Soursop, A. muricata. Breadfruit, A. inoisus. 
Bullock heart, A.reticulata. A. communis. 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT. 


I 


Caratnbola, Averrlioa 
carambola. 

Bilimbi, A. bilimbi. 

Bengal currants, Carissa 
caranclas. 

Cherry, Cerasiis. 

Chestnut, Castanea Marta- 
banica. 

Chocolate nut tree, Theo- 
broma cacao. 

Double - leaved citron, 
Citrus torosa. 

Orange, 0. aurantium. 

Sweet limes, 0. limetta. 

Shaddock, 0. decumana. 

Citron, 0. medica. 

Small lime, C. bergamia, 
C. acida. 

Large lime, 0. bergamia. 

Lemon, C. limonum. 

Cocoanut, Cocos nucifera. 

Dorian, Durio zibethinus. 

Pigtrees, Ficus carica, lan- 
ceolata, glomerata, and 
macrophylla. 

Hog i)liim,Spondias mangi- 
fera. 

Otaheite gooseberry, Cicca 
disticha. 

Brazil gooseberry, Physalis. 

Granadilla, Passifiora 
quadrangularis. 

India grape, Vitis Indica. 

Grape vine, V. vinifera. 

Guava, Psidium pyriferum 
(white). 

Guava, P.pomiferum (red). 

Leechee, Nepheliura lichi. 

Loquat, Eriobotrya 
japonica. 

Mango, Mangifera Indica. 

Mango, M. sylvatica. 

Horse mango, M. feetida. 

Opposite leaved mango, 
Cainbessedea oppositi- 
folia (mangifera). 


Mangosteen, Garcinia 
mangostana. 

Water melon, Citrullus 
cncurbita. 

Musk melon, Cucumis 
melo. 

Mulberry, IMorus Indica. 

Oleaster idum, Eleagnus 
conferta. 

Pawpaw, Carica jiapaya. 

Pear, Pyrus. 

Pierardia fruit, Pierardia 
sapota. 

Pine-api)le, Ananas sativus, 
Bromelia ananas. 

Plantain, Mu sa paradisiaca. 

Pomegranate, Punica 
granatum. 

Eambutan, Nephelium 
lapx^aceura. 

Easpberry, Eubus, sp. 

Eoseile, Hibiscus sab- 
dariifa. 

Eose api)le,EugGniajambos, 
Jambosa vulgaris. 

Jambo fruit, E. jambolana. 

Malay apple, E. jambosa, 
E. Malaccensis. 

Dorieum Indicum. 

Strawberry, Fragaria, 

Sapodilla ijlum, Achras 
sajiota. 

Foetid sterculia, Sterculia 
feetida. 

Budh’s cocoanut, S. alata. 

Tamarindus Indicus. 

Triphasia trifoliata. 

Uvaria grandiilora. 

Walnut, Juglans regia. 

Walnut Pegu, J. tricocca, 
ta soung-let-wah. 

Whortle berry, Thibaudia 
loranthifolia. 

W illoughbeia Martabanica. 

W ood - apple, Feroiiia 
elepbantum. 


In few natural products is India more prolific 
than in its fruits. The pine -apple, mango, mangos- 
teen, jambo, tamarind, orange, strawberries, dorian, 
guava, jack, grapes, figs, peaches, pomegranate, 
apricot, apple, pear, and loquat are amongst the 
best known, besides an infinite variety of smaller 
fruits, partaken of by the natives, either dried or in 
their curries. To the north, and in the hill dis- 
tricts, peaches, grapes, figs, etc., are both abun- 
dant and of good quality. In the south and 
central parts of Hindustan the fruits and vege- 
tables in general use amongst the people are the 
melon, gourd, cucumber, water-melon, plantain, 
guava, jujube, custard-apple, and fig. In some 
of the hill districts the wild raspberry and a 
species of gooseberry are found in great abundance 
and of good quality. On the N.W. of India, in 
parts of the Pan jab, Himalaya, in Kashmir and 
ill Afghanistan, the fruits preferred by Europeans 
are more plentiful. In Kashmir the fruits which 
attain maturity are the apple, pear, quince, peach, 
apricot, plum, almond, pomegranate, mulberry, 
walnut, hazel-nut, pistachio, and melon. The 
gilas cherry is indigenous, and is cultivated in 
orchards. The bullace, Primus insitita, is found 
nowhere else in a wild state. The vine is exten- 
sively cultivated. 

In Kashmir there are four varieties of walnut 
one of these grows wild in the forest, and the 
others are cultivated. The former is very tiny, 
and the scanty kernel is encased in a thick shell. 
One of the horticultural species is very much 


superior to the others ; it is the Kaghazi (from 
Kaghaz, paper), because the shell is as thin as 
paper, and can easily be broken by the hand. The 
superiority of this species is attributed to its 
having been originally engrafted ; but though 
now raised from seed, it does not become deterio- 
rated. Some of the Pan jab fruits are the produce 
of the waste or jungle lands ; others are regularly 
cultivated ; but among the most remarkable are 
the products of the thal or sterile sandy portions 
of the Muzaffargarh district. The berries of the 
salvadora, the seed-pods of the jhand (Prosopis 
spicigera), which are ground up and made into 
bread when dry, the acid berries of the Withania 
coagulans, used to curdle milk with, the shoots 
of that singular plant which is occasionally found 
in jhand and piln thickets, the Boucerosia edulis, 
and also dried mushrooms, are among edible pro- 
ducts of the province. 

In Kanawar, apples are abundant and nice- 
looking, though not with much flavour. Peshawar 
exports dried red raisins, which sell at 18 lbs. for 
a shilling, and dried raisins of a pale green colour, 
which sell at 4 lbs. for a shilling ; and bloom raisins 
are also obtainable. Dried ax)ricots are very 
abundant ; also figs dried, flattened, and strung 
together ; also the dried plum (alucha) of Pesha- 
war. The small seedless raisin, the kismis, is in 
every bazar. In the upper hills of the Pan jab, 
the apricot (jaldaru or zardaru) is common, its 
kernel yielding oil. Apples and pears are also 
grown. There are two species of cherry, the 
jamuna, or Cerasus cornuta, and the Cerasus 
padam; the former has black sweetish berries, 
which are eaten. The wild pear, called mehal or 
kainth (Pyrus variolosa), is common also in the 
hills. It somewhat resembles the medlar, and the 
fruit is sweet when it is rotten. In Kangra and 
Kulu there is a crab or wild apple, called ban mehal 
(Pyrus baccata), also a quince ((jydonia vulgaris). 
The fruit of the trimal, or Ficus macrophylla, is 
sold in the bazar at Simla. There are on the 
Upper Sutlej some species of Ribes (R. nubicola 
and R. giaciala), which are like currants, but have 
little flavour ; also a species of gooseberry. There 
is a wild strawberry (Fragaria Indica), and a 
blackberry, called unsri (Rubus flavus), the fruit 
of which is preserved. In Kulu and Kangra the 
loquat (Eriobotrya Japonica), and the pome- 
granate, darim (Punica granatum), both occur. 
The mitha tendu, or fruit of the Diospyros tomen- 
tosa, must not be omitted. In the Sutlej valley, 
Myrica sapida yields a fruit useful for making 
sherbets. Among nuts we find the findak, or 
nuts of Corylus lacera, sold at Simla ; and the 
seeds of the edible pine (P. Gerardiana) are kept 
for food in Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
seer = 1 Jd. the lb. Above Chini this tree is the 
principal one in the forest. In the lower hills the 
fruit of the amla (Phyllanthus emblicai,) should 
perhaps be included ; the well-known plantain 
and mango do not occur. The latter is last seen, 
says Dr. Cleghorn, near Rampur on the Sutlej, 
and the former below Kotgarb. Eleagnus conferta 
gehai and Carissa edulis yield fruits that can be 
preserved, the latter making the well - known 
Karunda jelly. 

The fruits of Sind are from Cordia Rotliii, R. 
and S. ; Grewia affinis, salicifolia, rigida, J. E, 
Stocks; Tamarindus Indica, Linn.; Capparis 
aphylla, Roxb. ; 0. Decaisneei, Stocks ; Momordica 
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balsamini^?, Ltnn , ; Salvadora Persica, Linn . ; j 
S. Indicaj Royle ; Solanum incertum, Dun . ; 

FMantlius multifioris^Xm??*, andCoccinealndicaj 

At Yercaiid, oa the Shevaroy Hills, at Bangalore 
ia Mysore, and on the Koilgherry^ Hills, the fruits 
of temperate climates grow readily at heights of 
from oOOO to GOOD feet above the sea. Yarieties ot 
the pear, the buliock’s-beart, apple, apricot, citron, 
caramboia, cherry, custard - apple, fig, grape, 
guava, loqurit, lime-tree, ieechee, mangosteeii, 
nectarine, varieties of the orange, with the bitter 
orange, the peach, pear, plum, Orleans plum, 
pomegranate, quince, rose-apple, sapodilla,soursop, 
and shaddock or pumplemose. 

In Burma the fruits are very numerous, but 
nearly all of them very indifferent, though to a 
Burmese, who, while a child, eats a raw sweet 
potato with as much zest as a European would an 
apple, they are no doubt considered unsurpassable. 
The ancient Celts ate acorns, the modern Cali- 
fornians still use acorn bread, and the Burmese 
and Karens eat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acotm ; in general, their ^ fruits are much 
inferior to those of temperate climates. 

The Malay names of the principal fruits of 
Penang, Singapore, and Siam are the amrah, 
Assam-glugor, Assam -kulubi, blimbing, blimbing 
bulob, blimbing saga, blinjow, buah-bell, buah- 
blingai, buah - bunga, buah - dulce ^ mah, dukii, 
kambule, kaiidangra, katapang, konajang, langsjit, 
lemon-purut, namnam, palasan, rambai, rmnauia, 
sillooh. 

The only trees to the cultivation of which the 
Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit-bearing 
kinds; and in some places, in China, there are very 
fair orchards, containing the mango, Ieechee, longau, 
wangpee, orange, citron, and piimelow. The yang- 
mai is a scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or 
strawberry, but having a stone like a plum in the 
centre. The kum-quat is a small species of citrus, 
about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a pveet 
rind and sharp add pulp; a small quantity is 
annually sent to Enghmd as presents. Preseiwed 
in sugar according to the Chinese method, it is 
excellent. Groves of the kum-quat are common 
on ail tlie hili-siiles of Chusan. The bush grows 
from three to six feet high, and when covered with 
its orange-coloured fruit, is a very pretty object. 
Theshaddock, plantain, andpersimmonare common, 
and several varieties are enumerated of each ; the 
plantain is eaten raw and cooked, and forms no 
inconsiderable item in the subsistence of the poor. 
Tbe pomegranate, caramboia or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard - apple, pine -apple, rose -apple, 
bread-fruit, iig, guava, and olive, some of them as 
good and others inferior to what are found in other 
countries, increase the list. The whampe, Ieechee, 
lungan or dragon’s eyes, and loquat (eriobotrya) 
are four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry in 
taste ; the ieechee looks like a strawberry in size 
and shape ; the tough, rough red skin encloses a 
sweet watery pulp of a whitish colour, surround- 
ing a hard seed. Grapes are plentiful, and toler- 
ably good, but the Chinese do not make wine. 

Fruits and Yegetables, Dried, Salted, exported 
i from India. 

Year. Cwt. Bs. 

1875- 76, 43,257 1,67,375 

1876- 77, 78,774 1,89,805 

1877- 78, 59,641 1,85,140 


WilUftms' 2Ii(ldle Kingdom., il 'p. 45 ; Fortune’s 
Wanderings; Cleghorids F, Rep. ; Mason^s Tenas-' 
serim; IFClelland^s Report ; Powell ; Macnair ; 
Mrs. Harvey. 

FEYEE, JOHE, surgeon to the English E. L 
Company. In a letter he asked to be made 
surgeon to the Surat factory. He travelled in 
Persia and India from 1672 to 1681 ; ^andhm Hew 
Account of the East Indies and Persia, published 
in 1698, gives pictures of factory life in his time, 
and of the condition of the people of India. It is 
entitled Account of East India and Persia, being 
Kino Years’ Travels, from 1672 to 1681, contain-* 
ing Observations on their Government, Eeligiou, 
Laws, Customs, etc., foL, Loud. 1698. 

FTITA. Arab. An unleavened paste of fiour 
and water, baked in ashes of camels’ dung, and 
mixed up with a little butter. 

FU. Every Chinese province is divided into a 
certain number of districts, called Fu, Ting, Chow, 
or Heen. Fu is a large portion or department 
of a province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head of 
the provincial government. Ting is a smaller 
division than, and sometimes a portion of, a Fu ; 
when separate, it is governed as a Fu, and called a 
Cimh-le. 

FUCACEiE, the sea-weed tribe of plants, the 
Algacese of Liudley and the Algse of Jussieu. They 
are leafless, flowerless water plants. A species is 
mentioned by Dr. Bennett (p. 12) as growing on 
coral banks in isolated patches, which stings like 
a nettle. It is about a foot in length. It has 
a small corrugated granular bag filled with a 
transparent fluid. 

Fucus natans is the Gulf weed which travellers 
to and from India meet with in the Atlantic. 
Agar-agar is the Malay name for the Fucus tenax 
of many of the Malayan islands, and forms 
considerable article of export to China by junks. 
It is esculent when boiled to ia jelly, and is also 
used by the Chinese as a vegetable glue. It 
abounds on the coral shoals in the vicinity of 
Singapore, but the finest known in the Archipelago 
is found on the coast of Billiton. It is known to 
the Chinese by the name of Hy-chy, and is con- 
verted by them into various purposes, such m 
glue, paint, etc. The chief consumption of it is 
in the dressing and glazing of their cotton manu- 
factures, and the preparation of sacrifice paper 
and paintings for their temples. A small portion 
of the finest part is sometimes made into a firm 
jelly, which on being cut up and preserved in 
syrup makes a delicious sweetmeat. 

Iodine is obtained from various species, Fucus 
vesiculosus, X., F. nodosus, X., etc. 

Fucus amylaceus, O'Sh. 

F. csculentus of authors. 1 F. lichenoides, 

Ceylon moss, . . Eng-, j Kaddil-pash, , . . Tam. 

Grows in great abundance at Jafnapatam, and 
when boiled down makes an excellent jelly for 
invalids, and forms an article of trade 

Fucus spinosus, Linn., F. tenax, Syns. 

of Euchemna spinosa, the Gracillaria tenax of 
authors. — Bennett, p. 12 ; Orawfurd., Diet. p. 6, 
See Agar-Agar ; Ceylon Moss ; Edible Sea-weed ; 
Eucheuma spinosa ; Gracillaria tenax ; Sphmro- 
coccus. 

FUCHSIA, a genus of beautiful plants, which 
1879-80' 94*0^1. 2 92^332 i cultivated in India during the rains and 

' ’ ' ' ’ I cold season. They grow freely from slips, which 
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FUCHSIA. 


. PU-CHU. 

may be sent to a great distance if packed either 
in a tin case or bamboo, surrounded with damp 
• moss. The soil in which they strike best is a light 
sandy loam. The slips, until they have thrown out 
strong shoots and leaves, must never he exposed to 
the sun, and even then only early in the morning. 

FU-OHU, the capital of Foh-kien province,' 
one of the most wealthy and pop>ulous cities in . 
China. — Yule^ Cathay^ i. p. 109. 

FU DO, a Buddhist deity of Japan. The figure 
is usually seated, always surrounded with dames, 
holding a naked sword in the right hand, and in 
the left a coil of rope, with which to punish the 
wicked . — Sir J. E. Reed^ p. 84. 

FUDSI YAMA or Fusi-Yama, a high volcanic 
mountain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in one night, and 
as it rose there occurred a depression in the earth 
near Miako, wdnch now forms the lake of Mit-su-no- 
umi. In A.D. 864 the mountain burst asunder from 
its base upwards, and at its last eruption in 1707 
it covered Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred moun- 
tain. It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the gathering 
of a -white cloud around its summit is a sign of 
bad weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims for the worship of the god of 
the winds. Its peak, in lat. 25° 31' N., and long. 
138° 42' E., is more than 14,000 feet above the sea. 
See Japan; Yama. 

FUH, the Chinese abbreviation of Fnh-too or 
Buddha. Fuh-kwoh, the land of Buddha, the 
Chinese name for Tibet. 

FULADAT, a town near Bamian ; yields gold 
and lapis-lazuli. 

FULIGULINiE, a sub-family of birds of the 
family Anatidse. It contains one species of the 
genus Branta, four species of Fuligula, and two 
of Aythya. Fuligula ferina, the pochard, in the 
circuit of northern regions, Barbary, is common 
in India. F. nyroca, ferruginous duck, Europe, 
Asia, K Africa, is common in India. F. marila, 
scaup duck, circuit of northern regions, Panjab, 
Sind, Nepal. F. cristata, tufted duck, Europe, 
Asia, Barfaary, is common in India. F. rufina of 
Pallas is the crested pochard, 

FULLERS’ EARTH. 

'Wii-sih-sMh-chi, . Chik Terra da purgatori, . Tr. 

Volaarde, . . . DUT. Terra fuUonnm, . Lat. 

Terre-a-foulon, . . Fe. Schiifeniaia, , , Kus. 

Walkererde, . . Gee. Tierra de batan, . , Sp. 

A soft, dull, greasy kind of clay, usually of a 
greenish-brown colour. It is used in the fulling 
of cloth from its property of absorbing oil and 
greasy matter. It is found in various parts of the 
south of England. Two kinds are distinguished, 
— yellow earth, the best, employed for the finer 
cloths of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ; and blue 
earth, principally used in fulling coarser cloths in 
Yorkshire. Kan-tu of the Chinese, meaning 
fullers’ soap, is a kind of fullers’ earth obtained in 
Peh-chi-li, Ho-nan, and Shen-si in China. It is 
used to remove grease from cloths. — M''Cullocli ; 
Smith, 

FULL JAMES, Oapt., an officer of the Bombay 
army -^vho wrote an account of the island of Perim 
in the Bom. As. Trans. L p. 18 ; Visit to the 
Rajpeepla Hills, and Account of the Cornelian 
Mines, in Bom. Geo, Trans, i. p. 8 ; A Report on 
the Floods of the Taptee at Surat in 1837, ibid, 
vii. p. 352; An Account of Borings and Strata 
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passing through the Gogo, in the Bl, As. Trans. 
1837 ; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, i, p. 25 ; An 
Account of a Singular Hollow near Ahmedabad, 
called the Boke, supposed Volcanic, in the Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vii. p. 164 ; and On the Present and 
Former State of the Riinn of Cutch, ibid. viiL — 
Et\ BuisVs Catalogue. . 

FUMARIE.^, the fumitory tribe of plants, of 
which there are about 70 species, a moiety known 
in India, Japan, and Persia. The Indian species, 
besides two that are common to other countries, 
consist of about 1 6 of Corydalis, 1 of Dactylo- 
capnos, and 1 of Macrocapnos. The plants of 
this order have watery juice, are common in the 
Himalaya from Nepal to Kashmir, and contain a 
bitter principle. — Voigt. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS. L. Fumitory. 
Baqlat-ul-malik, . Aeab. Pit-papra, Papra, Hind. 
Tsze-hwa-ti-ting, . Chin. Sliatiiruj, .... Pees. 
Pumeterre, . . . . Fe. Shatra, . . . . ,, 

This is used by Indian physicians, who consider 
it diuretic. Among European practitioners it 
was long regarded as a valuable tonic and altera- 
tive. From the Latin Fumus, smoke.-*- 

FUMARIA PARVIFLORA, TF. et A., has the 
same synonyms. It greatly resembles F. ofi3.cinalis, 
but is smaller. Flowers of a pale-red colour. It 
is found in Kent, and is also very common in the 
East Indies. F. parviflora is considered to he 
identical with the x.ii(.7rv6g of the Greeks, It is 
I much used in the Upper Provinces of India, mixed 
with black pepper, in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers. Is extensively employed as an anthel- 
naintic and in mania, to purify the blood in skin 
diseases ; also as a diuretic, diaphoretic, andaperient. 
— PouW^,i.p. 327; O^SJi. 

I FUND. This term is applied in India to insur- 
ance and mutual benefit societies, established 
early in the 19th century by the servants of the 
East India Company, to provide retiring annuities 
for themselves and pensions for their wives and 
i children. It was a grand scheme, of incalculable 
I benefit to the ofiScers and to the Government The 
several service funds were abolished on the govern- 
ment of the country being taken over by the 
British Government, and others introduced. 

FUNG FO SHIN, the wind and fire gods of 
the Chinese. 

FUNGUS. 

Ti-rh; Muh-rh, , Ohin. Shirian of . . Jhelum. 

Champignon, Fongus, Fe. Kulat, Chanda-wan, Malay 
S chwamm, . . . Gee. Bat-bakii of . . . Ravi. 

Kana kuchu, , , Hind. Kongo, . , . , , 8 p. 

Fungo, ..... It, 

Under this name botanists comprehend not only 
the various races of mushrooms, toadstools, and 
similar prodnctions, but a large number of micro- 
scopic plants forming the appearances called 
monldiness, mildew, smut, rush-brand, dry-rot, 
etc. They are cellular fiowerless plants, and are 
arranged into mushrooms, puff-balls, smuts, 

mildews, truffles, moreUes, moulds. 

They are numerous in India, growing on or in 
damp vegetable mould. The common field mush- 
rooms are eaten. But several poisonous fungi so 
closely resemble the common mushroom, that the 
utmost caution is necessary in their use. No 
test whatever, whether botanical or chemical, can 
be relied on to distinguish the dangerous from the 
wholesome kinds. Special cultivation is the only 
sure mode of procuring the mushroom of invari- 
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ably good quality. One fungus resembling a 

iiitj,sh 3 roonji grows at the foot of the bainboo, and 
is regarded by the Burmese as a valuable specific 
in worms. Few fungi were found by Dr. Thomson 
in the N.W. Himalaya, and for the most part 
differed but little from the produce of a European 
wood. Some, however, grow to a very large size, 
as for instance Polyporus fomentarius, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions anything 
which this species exhibits in Europe. A very 
fine Jilcidium (M. Tliomsoni) also infests the fir 
tree Abies Smithiana, hexenbesen of the German 
forests, but is a finer species, and quite distinct. 
Polyporus oblectans, Geaster limbatns, Geaster 
mammosus, Erysiphe taurica, a boletus infested 
with Sepedonium mycophiliim, Scleroderma verrxi- 
cosum, an iEcidium, and a XJromyces, both on 
Mulgedium tatariciim, about half-a-dozen agarics, | 
one at an altitude of 16,000 feet above the Hubra ' 
river, a Lycoperdon, and Morchella semilibera, 
which is eaten in Kashmir, and exported when dry 
to the plains of India, make up the list of fungi. 

The Sikkim region of the N.W. Himalaya is 
perhaps tlie most productive in fleshy fungi of any 
in the world, both as regards numbers and species ; 
and Eastern Nepal and Khassya yield algo an 
abundant harvest. The forms are for the most 
part European, though the species are scarcely 
ever quite identical. The dimensions of many 
are truly gigantic, and many species afford 
abundant food to the natives. Mixed with Euro- 
pean forms, a few more decidedly tropical occur ; 
and amongst those of East[ Nepal is a Lentinus, 
which has the curious property of staining every- 
thing which touches it of a deep rhubarb yellow, 
and is not exceeded in magnificence by any tro- 
pic£d sj>ecies. The Polypori are often identical 
with those of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine 
Isles ; and the curious" Trichocoma paradoxum, 
which was first found by Dr. Junghuhn in Java, 
and later on by Dr. Harvey in Ceylon, occurs 
abundantly on the decayed trunks of laurels, 
as it does in South Carolina. The curious genus 
Mitremyces also is scattered here and there, though 
not under the American form, but that which 
occurs in Java. Though Hymenomycetes are so 
abundant, the Discomycetes and Ascomycetes are 
comparatively rare, and very few species indeed 
of Splueria were gathered. One curious matter 
is, that amongst the very extensive collections 
which have been made, there is scarcely a single 
new genus. The species, moreover, in Sikkim are 
quite different, except in the case of some more 
or less cosmopolite species, from those of Eastern 
Nepal and Khassya ; scarcely a single Lactarius 
or Cortinarius, for instance, occurs in Sikkim, 
though there are several in Khassya. The genus 
Boletus through the whole district assumes the 
most magnificent forms, which are generally very 
different from anything in Europe. 

A fungus has done enormous damage in the 
Ceylon coffee plantations. When a coffee tree is 
attacked hy the bug, it is deprived of its sap and 
its nourishment, whilst the fungus, which never 
fails to attend on the bug, prevents restoration 
by cloMng the stomates through which the tree 
breathes and respires. About the year 1880, a | 
new fungus in Ceylon was causing the leaves of the j 
coffee trees attacked with it to fall off. The Eev. 
M. J. Berkeley says of it, that amongst more than a 
thousand species of fungi previously received from 
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Ceylon this had not occurred ; and it is not only quite 
new, but with difficulty referable to any recognised 
section of fungi. Indeed, it seems just inter- 
mediate between true mould and Uredo, allied on 
the one hand to Trichobasis, and on the other to 
Rbinotrichum. Though the fungus is developed 
from the parenchym of the leaf, there is not any 
covering to the little heaps, such as is so obvious 
in Uredo and its immediate allies, while the mode 
of attachment reminds one of Rhinotrichum. He 
was obliged, therefore, to propose a new genus for 
its reception. As the fungus is confined to the 
under surface of the leaves, and the mycelium is 
not superficial, it may be difficult to apply a 
remedy ; but he would be inclined to try sulphur 
by means of one of the instruments which are 
used in the hop-grounds in Kent, or syringing 
with one of the sulphurous solutions which have 
been recommended for the extirpation of the hop 
mildew. 

The Ti-rh orMuh-rh of China are fungi growing 
on trees, and preferred by the Chinese to the 
more delicate mushrooms. 

Colonists in New Zealand have exported to China 
a fungus growing abundantly on decaying timber 
in all the forest districts of the colony, known as 
Hirneola polytricha, much resembling the variety 
commonly known as Jew’s-ear; a considerable 
trade in this commodity sprang up since 1872. One 
year the total quantity exported amounted to 
about 250 tons, which, at £44 a ton, represented 
a value of £11,000. The selling price retail in 
China is about Is. per lb. It is used by the 
Chinese in the shape of a decoction, and is sup- 
posed to purify the blood. It is also largely con- 
sumed in soups, and as an ingredient in various 
farinaceous dishes, 

A dried fungus, used as food in Singapore, 
does not appear to differ from the ^ Hirneola 
auricula Judse of Britain, which has a wide range. 

The Shirian of Jhelum, and Bat bakri of Ravi, 
is a thin, flat, ragged-looking fungus, yellow 
above and with white gills below, which is got 
on dead trees in various parts of the Pan jab 
Himalaya at 8000 to 8500 feet. The natives slice 
and cook them, either fresh or dry, and eat them 
as a relish with bread. Dr. Stewart tried them 
in stexvs, etc., but found them leathery and 
flavourless. The Buin phal of the Paipab is an 
underground mushroom, mentioned by Edgeworth 
as found in cultivated ground near Multan, and 
eaten by natives, but which he did not find at all 
palatable. — O'SJi . ; Hooker's Him. Jour. ii. p. 381 5 
Nietner; Smithes China ; Powell; Dr. J. L. Steic. ; 
Rev. Af. J. Berkeley. 

FURNEAX ISLANDS, at the S.E. part of 
Bass Strait, form a great chain. They comprise 
Barren Island, Clerk Island, Great or Flinder’s 
Island, and other islands. 

FURNITURE, and Furniture Woods. 

Meubles, Fe. i Mobili, . . . . . It. 

Ameublemeiit, . . . Ajimr, . . . . . Sp. 
Hansgerath, . . Gee. j Busliimi, Eshzy, . Tuek. 

The native carpenters of India have long been 
celebrated for the great patience and fidelity with 
•which they imitate the most elaborate details 
either of art or manufacture, but they are generally 
deficient in design, and much may still be done to 
infuse artistic taste and boldness of execution, 
when better principles of art are brought to bear 
upon this branch of industry. The woods used for 
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furniture in Madras are, — for common furniture, 
Chittagong wood, teak wood, toon, jack 5 and for 
carved and ornamental furniture, ebony, black- 
wood, or East India rosewood, satin-wood, kyaboca 
wood. 

The Chittagong wood (Ghickrassia tabularis) is 
more used at Madras in the making of furniture 
than any other wood. It is light, cheap, and 
durable. 

The teak (Tectona grandis) is probably the 
most durable of all timbers. It is very hard, and 
very heavy. It is extensively used for bullock 
trunks^ and for house and camp furniture, for 
which it is well adapted, as it does not split. 

The toon (Cedrelatoona) resembles its congeners, 
Chittagong wood and mahogany, and is very 
much used for furniture all over the Peninsula. 

The jack- wood (Artocarpus integrifolia) is an 
excellent timber, at first yellow, but afterwards 
brown. lYiien made into tables and well kept, it 
attains a polish little inferior to mahogany. In 
England it is used, as well as satin-'wood, for 
making backs of hair-brushes, etc. 

Black ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon). This 
well-known and much-admired wmod, Lignum 
nigrum, non variegatum? is very hard, heavy, 
and ^ susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
obtained of great size. ! 

East India blackwood, or rosewood, is an 
excellent heavy wood, suited for the best furni- 
ture. It can be procured in large quantities, and 
of considerable size ; the wood contains much oil. 
In large panels it is liable to split. 

Satin-wood (Swietenia chloroxylon) is hard in 
its character, and when polished it is very beau- 
tiful, and has a satiny lustre. It is much used 
for picture frames, rivalling the bird’s-eye maple 
of America. It is occasionally used by cabinet- 
makers for general furniture, but it is liable to 
split. 

Sandal-wood (Santalum album) is found in 
abundance in Mysore and Canara. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, which is a 
preservative against insects. It is much xised in 
making work-boxes, walking-sticks, penholders, 
and other small articles of fine ornament, but 
cannot be procured of a large size. 

Kyaboca wood (Pterospermum Indicum) is im- 
ported from Singapore. It is beautifully mottled, 
of different tints, evidently produced by excres- 
cences from the tree. The wood is chiefly used 
for inlaying, or for making desks, snuff-boxes, 
puzzles, etc. — Di\ CUcjhorn in If. E. J, B. of 
1855. See Blackwood Furniture. 

FUERAH-RUD or Farah End, like the Mur- 
ghab and the Taj end, flows from the western side 
of the mountainous and hilly country to the north 
of Herat and Kabul. Its source has not been 
traced, but after a course of about 200 miles it 
falls into the Lake of Seistan. The banks of the 
Furrah-rud, Khaush-rud, and other streams are 
well cultivated, and produce wheat, barley, pulse, 
and abundance of excellent melons. — MacGregor; 
Elphinstone. 

FUERID-ud-DIN, a Mahomedan saint, born 
at Ghanawal, near Multan. He was so holy, 
that by his look clods of earth were converted 
into lumps of sugar. He was therefore surnamed 
Shakargunj, which means the treasury of sugar. 

FUEEOHUR DIN JASAN. Furrohur, amongst 
the Par see people, means soul or spirit ; and this 


I day is one set apart by the people of this religion 
for the performance of the ceremonies of the 
dead. — TkeParsees. 

FURS. 

Eourrure, Foil, . . . Fr. Pelo, piel, . . . . Sf, 
Fell, pelz, . . . Ger. Kyiirk, .... Turk. 
Pelle, pellicia, ... It. j 

Furs are the skins of different animals with the 
inner side converted into a sort of leather, and the 
outer fine hair left.* Previously to their under- 
going this process, furs are termed peltry. The 
fur of the flying squirrel (Pteromys petaurista) is 
of such a very fine description, that it would 
excite much interest in Europe. The beautiful 
furs from Lhassa and Digurchee, in Tibet, are 
m ostly obtainable in K hatmandu . These two large 
cities are great fur depots ; they are only forty 
marches from Khatmaiidu. . 

A very large portion of the Russian fur trade 
is derived from this part of Tibet, and certainly 
by far the most valuable furs are obtained there. 
Some of the most beautiful dresses made of furs 
are brought by the native merchants from these 
cities ; and a fur cloak with thick silk lining was 
purchased from one of them for 150 Moree rupees, 
in English money little more than ten pounds. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, the fur 
trade ■with China amounted to upwards of a 
million of dollars annually. The peltry of the 
American forests command good prices in the 
European markets. The amount carried into 
China over the northern frontier is, however, still 
considerable, though no account of the number 
can be obtained. Lamb-skins of various sorts are 
much used in the northern parts of the country. 

The value of the exports of furs from British India 
to all parts in the year 1857-58, was £5553 ; next 
year, £4198; in 1859-60, £9608; and in 1860-61, 
£8216. Of the better known furs may be men- 
tioned those of the — 

Ermine, Mustela erminra, sometimes called the weasel 
or ermine weasel, also the stoat in summer and ermine 
in winter. It is found in the cold regions of Europe 
and Asia. Martes abietum is the pine marten of Europe. 

The sable, Mustela zibellina, a native of Siberia, also 
the Aleutian Islands, and Thibet. 

Pine marten, Mustela martes, and Martes toufseus. 

Pennant’s marten, Mustela Pennantii. 

The mink, Mustela lutreola, 

Beaver, Castor fiber. 

Nutria of Brazil, Myopotamus Bonariensis, 

Black or silver fox, Oanis argentatus, 

Arctic fox, 0. lagoiDus. 

Musk-rat, Fiber zibethicus. 

Sea otter, Lutra marina. 

American otter, Lutra Braziliensis. 

— Morrison'’ s Compendious Summary ; Sir M. Mon- 
gomery^s Trade of the Panjah, 

FURTHER INDIA, a term applied to the 
Indiau regions east of the Ga-uges. A greater 
variety of nations and diversity of languages are 
found in Further India than in any other region 
of equal area, and yet no one of them appears to 
be indigenous. The Indo-European races have 
crossed the Brahmaputra, and established them- 
selves and their language in Assam. Turanian and 
Mongoloid races have poured in from Tibet in the 
north, and many tribes give indubitable evidence 
of Tibetan origin. On the east, the Tonquinese 
and Cochin-Chinese are known from their tongues 
to be offshoots from the Chinese, while the Malay 
tribes have come from the south up to 10° N., and 
spread their language into the Mergui Archi- 
; pelago, — Masonh Burma^ p. 17. 
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FU SAKG. M, de Guignes in bis Becbercbcs 
sur les Kavigatioiis des OMnois du Cdte de 
rAmeriqiie, states that under this name America 
is accarately described i!i a Chinese work of the 
5th century as a land in the far east. According 
to M, ParaTcy, the Fu Sang described in the 
Chinese annals is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 5th century of our era. 
Carred figures representing Buddha of Java, 
.' seated' on 'a Siva’s head, were found at Uxmal in 
Yucatan. 

■," 'FGSTIC. '■ 


Oeeihoiit, . . . ^ . DuT. 
Bois jaune de Bresil, Fe. 
Oelhholz, .... Gee. 


p’ustick, . . . . Gbb. 
Legno giallo de Brasilio, Ir. 
Palo delBrasillomarillOiSP. 


A dye-wood the produce of the Madura 
tinctoria, Nvtt^ a large tree of tropical America 
and the West Indies. — McCulloch; Tomlinson. 


G. This letter is used in most of the languages 
of Southern Asm, but with the hard sound, as 
in gardener, get, gild, golf, gun. There is not, 
apparently, any Eastern tongue in which it has 
the soft sound of the languages of Europe before 
e and i, as in general, geometry, gin, giorno, 
Gerusalemme. in -writing Eastern words, there- 
fore, this letter, where it occurs, presents similar 
difficulties to the letter c, which Europeans make 
interchangeable wdth k, as in Cashmir, Kashmir, 
Cabul, Kabul. Gehoon, Him, wheat, which has 
the hard sound, might, by a native of Europe, be 
pronounced, erroneously, Jehun ; and Gentoo, a 
word derived from the Portuguese, and pronounced 
Jentoo, might be, erroneously, pronounced hard. 
The Arabic Jab’l, a mountain, is [pronounced 
Gabal by the northern Arabs. Ginti, Hikd., a 
muster, Gird, Hinb., Pees., a round or circle 
(Scotch, a gird or hoop), are alike hard. The 
English letters gh are generally to be pronounced 
separately in Eastern tongues, as if written g’h ; 
but in the Arabic, and takem from it into Persian 
and Urdu or Hiiidustani, there is a sepaiate letter, 
the ghain, which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of gh, as Ghulam, a slave. Arabic has no 
letter gaf, or hard g. 

GAB, fruits of Biospyros embryopteris (D. 

■ glutinosa), the size of a small orange ; deep green, 
with a rusty dust ; strongly astringent and muci- 
laginous.— , At? wd?, Jled. Top. 

GABA-GABA. Malay. The midrib of palm 
leaves, of the leaf of the sago palm, much used 
throughout the Moluccas for buildings and fencing. 
Atap is thatch made of the fringe of palm leaves, 
doubled down and sewed on sticks or laths of 
bamboo. — Joiirn. hid. Arch. vi. 

GABAR. Pers. A person not a Mahomedan, 
in general, but commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsee 
or fire-worshipper; an idol- worshipper, an infidel ; 
any unbeliever in Mahomedanism in general; but 
the word is more specially applied to a fire- 
worshipper. Meninski says, ‘ Ignicola, magus infi- 
delis quivis paganus.’ The word is more familiar 
to the people of Europe under the spellings Gaour 
and Gnebre. A small remnant of fire-worhippers 
exists in Persia, chiefly at Yezd in Khorasan; 
but most of their countrymen have emigrated to 
India, where, especially at Bombay, they flourish 
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under the name of Parsee. According to the 
dictionary, Burhan-i-Kattea, Gabar is used in the 
sense of jMagh, -which signifies a fire-worshipper, 
Gabar mani-i-Magh basliad, keh atash purust ast, 
i.e. Gabar means a Magh, wffiich is a fire-worshipper. 
This is sometimas written, and very often pro- 
nounced, Gavr, by a change of letters frequent in 
Persian, as in other languages. Gavr, we learn 
from the dictionary Jahangiri, means those fire- 
worshippers who observe the religion of Zardusht 
(or Zoroaster), and they are also called Magh. 
But Origen, in the 3d century, defending Chris- 
tianity against Oelsus, an Epicurean, -who had 
alluded to the mysteries of Mithra, uses Kabar as 
equivalent to Persians. ‘ Let Oelsus know,’ says 
he, ‘ that our prophets have not borrowed any- 
thing from the Persians or Kabirs’ (Grig, contr. 
Cels. lib. vi p. 291, Cantab. 1658). A Jewish 
writer, quoted by Hyde (Hist, Eelig. Yet. Pers., cap. 
xxix.), declares that the Persians call their priests 
(in the plural) Ohaberin (or Khaberin), whilst 
the singular, Chaber or Khaber (occurring in the 
TalmucI), is explained by Hebrew commentators 
‘as signifying Parsai or Persians. On this subject 
Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks in 
Dissert, ix. de Persicis Talmudicis (see his Dissert. 
MiscelL part ii. p. 297, Traj. ad Rhen. 1706). Dr. 
Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaber 
or Chaver denoted both a priest and a layman. 
There can be no doubt but that the usages of 
a people which regard their dead are important 
evidences of the faith professed by them, or, if 
not clearly indicating it, that they may show what 
faith is not professed. The semi-exposure adopted 
by the Siah-posh has contributed probably to 
their being suspected to be a remnant of the 
Gabar, or followers of the reformer Zartusht, but 
no account has been heard of the least mention of 
fire-worship amongst them. There is the certainty 
that within the last three centuries there were 
people called Gabar in the Kabul countries, 
particularly in Lughman and Bajur ; also that in 
the days of Baber there was a dialect called 
Gabari. We are also told that one of the divisions 
of Kafiristan was named Gabrak, but it does not 
follow that the people called Gabar then professed 
the w^orship of fire. That in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, extent, in 
Afghanistan, is evidenced by the pyretimse, or 
fire-altars, still crowning the crests of hills at 
Gard-dez, at Bamian, at Seghan, and at other 
places. Near Bamian is also a cavern, containing 
enormous quantities of human bones, apparently 
a common receptacle of the remains of Gabar 
corpses ; and to the present day the Farsees 
expose their dead on tower summits, but Tibetans, 
Chinese, and Hindus often lay their dead on 
plains or in rivers. At Murki Khel, in the valley 
of Jalalabad, and under the Safed Koh, human 
bones are so abundant on the soil that walls are 
made of them. There is every reason to suppose 
it ^ a sepulchral locality of the ancient Gabar ; 
coins are found in some number there. — Ouseley^s 
Travels, i. 

GABBA. Hind. Carpets ; a carpet made of 
different coloured pieces of pattu sewn together ; 
a kind of woollen cloth. 

GABET. MM. Hue and Gabet, by a route 
quite unexplored by any European, passed among 
the mountains north of Bhutan and Ava, and so 
made their way due east to the plains of ‘the 


GABEIEL. 


G^BTNEEA KOENIGIL 


Central Flowery Land.’ M. Hue wrote an account succeeding to the gadhi, and the ocGU]>ant is said 
of his travels. to be ‘ gadhi mshin,V Wilson describes it, also, as 

GABEIEL or Jibrael, according to Mahomedan the spiritual throne of the founder of a Hindu sect; 
belief, the angel who lias charge of all created the pillow at the original site of the sect; the 
things. pillow or seat of the primitive teacher, the spiritual 

GACH or Gacli’h. Hind. ]\lortar, plaster, fine throne. A gadhi is literally a cushion, and is 
plaster, plaster of Paris. placed on a rich carpet on the ground, and forms 

GACHCHA or Got, a section, a sect, a class', the Hindu throne. To be raised to or seated on 
Amongst the Jains of Southern India there are the gadhi is equivalent to being raised to the 


84 sections, castes, or classes. See Jain. 


GACHCHA CHETTU. Tel. Guilandina bon- religious mendicants. 


the gadhi is equivalent to being raised to the 
throne. Gadhipati, the chief of a body of 


due, L. The Hindus, from the hostile and un- 
approachable character of this plant, compare it 
to a miser in the following padyam : ‘ If a miser 
dwell near a liberal man, he will die rather than 
remain a witness of his generosity, like the Gach- 
cha under the Kalpa vriksha ’ (or celestial tree of 
desire).— Fema?za, i. p. 7 ; FL Andli, 


GADHI. Pushto. A band of thieves. 
GA-DI or Gari. Hind. A carriage. 

GADI or Gaddi, cultivators in the Dehli dis- 
trict. 

GADI CHAT. Hind. A grass used as 
fodder. 

GiVEEN, a small clan of Eajputs in the Zillah 


GACHI, a girdle of woollen cloth worn by men of Ghazipur and in Benares. 


in Lahoul. 

GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 

GAD or Gadi, Make, , also Garh and Garlii. 
A hill fort. — IF. 

GAD ARIA. Beng. A shepherd ; from Gadar 


GAEKWAR, a feudatory sovereign of India, who 
resides at Baroda. The family are of the cowherd 
race, and formed part of the great }i[ahratta Con- 
federacy, to whose supremacy the British succeeded. 
The Gaekwar family sprang in 1720 from Da- 


or Gadur, a sheep. The Gadaria shepherds of the maji Gaekwar Shamsher Bahadur (obiit 1768), an 
N.W. Provhices have several divisions, w^ho do not officer under IChandi Rao Holkar, and they ruled 
eat together nor intermarry. The younger brother till the treaty with the British Government in 
marries the widow of the elder brother ; elder 1802. In 1808, Colonel Alexander Walker, then 
brothers do not marry the widow of a younger resident at the Gaekwar’s court, was able to 
brother. They are shepherds by caste as well as arrange for payment to the Gaekwar, from^ ten 
occupation. The several subdivisions in Hindu- Rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as suzerainty. 
Stan are Neek’hur, Tusselha or Puchhade, Chuck, When the Feshwa was overthrown in 1817, tne 
Dhangar, Bureyea, Pyhwar, and Bhyeatur, and British succeeded to the chief control, -with an 


of each of these there are also many subdivisions. 
This tribe is spread over the whole of Hindustan, 


annual tribute, in the proportion of f to the 
British Government and ^ to the Gaekwar. The 


but seems to be most numerous in the comitry tributaries are called talukdars, of whom there 


between Allahabad and Farr akhabad. In some 
places they have resided from time immemorial. 
In the Agra district their subdivisions are mani- 
fold, and keep themselves distinct from one another. 
— Elh Sup. Gloss.) Sherrinefs Hindu Tribes. 

GADDA. Tel, Any edible root ; air egg ; the 
testis ; also the terminal head of the date palm, 
eaten as a vegetable. 

GADDA-GHAL is a punishment unknown in 
any but the Hindu code; the hieroglyphic import 
appears on pillars, and must be seen to be under- 
stood. 

GADDI, a hill shepherd about Kangra and else- 
where. The Gaddi were enumerated by Mr. 
Sherring as Goalla ; and Dr. Hunter classed them as 


are 224, and each of whom possesses exclusive 
jurisdiction in his own district; and only the 
Grassia and Mill Grassia are allowed to litigate 
with their ruling cliiefs. These are sprung either 
from cadets of the ruling tribe, or from proprietors 
of lands which they seized, and now defend with 
all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, who 
freely gives and takes life for acres. The terri- 
tories of the Gaekwar have an area of 4399 square 
miles, with a population above two millions, and 
an annual estimated revenue in 1875 of £1,026,482, 
hut £176,771 was not realized. The Gaekwar 
Mulhar Eao, on the 22d April 1875, was dethroned, 
and was replaced by Syaji Rao, a descendant of 
Pratap Rao, son of Piliji Rao, the founder of the 


Brahmans. They are really Gavei, a far inferior family, and younger brother of Damaji, w!^se 
caste. See Gadaria. line terminated with Mulhar Rao. Mulliar Rao 

GADELA. Hind. An elephant pad. was sent to Madras, where he died in 1882. 

GADES had a temple of Melkarth, where his Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for 
symbol was an ever -burning fire. It is the India, on the 3d of June 1875, is said to have ex- 
modern Cadis. pressed the opinion of the then administration, 

GADFLY, species of CEstrus, dipterous insects, that ‘ Mulhar Eao could not be treated as having 
attack the horse and other herbivorous animals, been proved guilty of the crime of poisoning;’ and 
They undergo all their metamorphoses in the interior that the stredhun, amounting in money to nearly 
of the body of the animal — sometimes in that of £1,500,000, belonged to the ranas as private 


man. 

GADHA. Hind. A club, a mace, occasionally 
portrayed in the hands of Siva and Vishnu. A 
club, a mace, a battle-axe. The gad a or club of 
Bhim-Sen is a pillar. 

GADHI, a Hindu sovereign’s throne ; a pillow ; 
the cushion by which a Rajput or any Hindu’s 
throne is designated ; a seat of honour, the cushion 


property, 

GJERTNEEA KOENIGII. Wight, Ic. 

G. acuminata, 1 Sykesia Koenigii, J.ra. 

. Va/i\ 

G. thyrsiflora, Mume. j Sykesia thyrsiflora, Arn. 

G. oxphyHa, 1 

Far. fit is very abundant in Ceylon up to an 


of the throne. Succession to a kingly dignity, or elevation of 8000 feet. Var. /3 grows in the south 
to the office of chief mahant of a temple, is called of the island, at no great elevation. — TJnv. 



G-EETNBRA KACEMOSA. 

G.'ERTNERA RACBMOSA. Roxk 

Iliptage matlablota, Gcert. 

Maltiiiifa, , . . HiNi). I Yedala cbettti* . , Tei. 
Mmihohta, , . * Sasthk. | 

This is a fine and fragrant flowered creeper, 
and Tciy hardy, G. Gardneri, T/iw,^ G. rosea, 
T/ifr,^G, ternifolia, T/iw.^ and G. "Walkeri, TF. Ic., 
are Ceylon plants* — Gen, Med, Top, p. 192 ; 

" Thp, 

GxlGAPI. Saw^ali, tipar, of Java, are rice- 
fields, diflering in the mode of cultivation adopted 
in them. 

GAGH-GHO, a long shift worn by Baluch 
women, 

GAGI ANI, a Pathan tribe in the Doaba division 
of the Peshawiir district, said to have come from 
the valley of the Kribiil river, and to have ousted 
the Daiazak.— N.W, F, L p. 511. 

GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the Bhangi 
or sweeper caste. They apply leeches. — HT/sou. 

GAGRA, a phiited skirt of coarse fabric like 
langa, only coarser. 

GAGROWN. In Hindu warfare^ when the 
supply of water has been rendered impure, and 
consequently useless to the Hindus, they have 
been compelled to abandon their defences, and 
meet death in the open field. Ala-ud-Bin prac- 
tised this against the celebrated Achil, the 
Kheechie prince of Gagrown, which caused the 
surrender of this impregnable fortress. 

GAHALAYA, an out-caste predatory race, near 
Matelle, in Ceylon, who acted as executioners in 
the times of the Kandyan kings. The people of 
the lovriands on the coast of Ceylon are of a 
Tamulian or Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, 
with their habits of polyandry, would seem to be 
allied to the people of Coorg. The Gahalaya, 
Rhodia, and Veddah are wM, out-caste races 
dwelling in the forests and unfrequented parts. 

GAHARBA. Hind. A resin used in Benares 
in making lacquer ware. 

GAHARWAEor Gharwal, a tribe of Rajputs 
extensively spread through ifie H.IY. Provinces ; 
one of the 36 royal rac<^, apparently at an early 
period settled at Kanouj. — Wilson. 

GAHLOT or Gahiiot. Hind. ' A tribe of Rajputs 
extensively spread through the K.IY. Provinces 
and Rajputana. The raja of Hdaipur is a member 
of one of their most celebrated branches, the Siso- 
dya. — Wilson. See Gehlote. 

GAL Hind. A cow. Gai goru, horned cattle. 
Gai-kassai, a beef butcher. Gai-ran, cows’ land, 
pasture land, a village common; all land not 
brought under cultivation. Gai-run, bezoar. | 
GAINil, a dwarf variety of the Bos Indicus, 
the Brahmany or Indian bullock. 

GAIXGOOL, Hind., Panain kalang, Tam., Tati 
kalangoo, Tel., is the young shoot of the brab 
palm tree, Borassus fiabelliformis. It is boiled and 
eaten. ^ To obtain it they dig a hole about 3 feet 
deep, in which they put the stone of the fruit, 
and cover it up with earth. About a year after- 
wards it is dug out, and the plant or shoot then 
produced is called Gaingool. 

GAIRSAPA PALLS, are waterfalls on the 
river Oauvery, and known as the Great Fall, the 
Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame Blanche. The 
water leaps from the first in a considerable volume 
from a height of 890 feet. The pool at the foot 
of the fall is 350 feet deep. The view into the 
abyss is terrific. The Roarer rushes in great 
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GAKKAR. 

volume over an inclined plane into a cavern or 
cup, which turns it into the bed below. The 
Rocket, seen from the Canara side, shoots itself 
out from the rocks, which break its fall, into 
hundreds of water rockets, which burst and pass 
away just like the rocket tirework. The Dame 
Blanche is a lovely but gentle fall, sweeping 
down like liquid silk, or a stream of eider-down 
feathers. The entire chasm is tenanted by in- 
numerable pigeons and swallows. The river is 
fullest in July, but the best sight is in December.-— 
Bishop Spense?*. 

GAITA, a Gond tribe in the Rajamundry dis- 
trict. A tribe in Bastar who call themselves 
Eoitor. 

GAJANAMA, a name of the Hindu deity Gan- 
esha, literally elephant-faced. See Ganesba. 

GAJANDERGARIi^ a fortress in the southern 
Mahratta country, in lat. 15° 44' K., and long. 
75° 66' E. The i)lain at the foot of the fort is 
1996 feet above the sea . — ScJil Herni. 

GA JAP ATI. The title of a sovereign race 
that ruled in Orissa, but little is known of them. 
'The name means Lord of the Elephant, and has 
been assumed as a title by several ancient Hindu 
dynasties. It is now held by a family in the 
Northern Oircars, as Raja Gajapati Rao. In the 
Northern Gircars, Chicacole and Rajamundry 
were the capitals of the Andhi'a sovereigns anterior 
to the Christian era. A more exact knowledge of 
these and of the early Buddhist princes of Vegi 
or Vengi Desam, who reigned at Data Nagara on 
the Kistna, near Amaravati, and at Yengipuram, 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is an 
important desideratum. 

The Kalinga Chalukya power ruled at Raja- 
mundry and throughout the Northern Oircars. 
Extant sasananis and sculptured remains exhibit 
several alternations of superiority between them 
and the Gajapati of Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty ruled at 
Warangal, now in the Nizam’s territory, once the 
capital of great part of the Northern Gircars. 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little is known. 

The succession of the Buddhist religionists’ race 
by the Chalukya of Rajamundry, the subsequent 
sway of the Ganapati, Yema Reddi, and Eayel of 
Bijanagar, together with their contests and the 
various relations between them, are little known. 

GAJLHALLI or Gazzelhalli, in lat. 11° 33 
N, and long. 77° 1' E., in the Neilgherries, on 
the left bank of the Moyar, N.E. of Ootacamund, 
is 5948^feet above the sea. — Scott. 

! GAKHAI, also Gali, also Ghasha. Hind. A 
pass, a narrow defile. 

GAKKAR, a tribe inhabiting portions of the 
Hazara, Jhelum, and Eawal Pindi districts. They 
claim to have been Mahomedans from Seistaii, 
but they really were one of the oldest and most 
powerful of the Hindu dynasties of the Panjab. 
In combination with other rajas, they bravely 
opposed Mahmud on the plains of the Panjab. 
Their ancient boundaries were the Jhelum on the 
east, and the Indus on the west. They became 
Mahomedans shortly after Mahmud’s invasions. 
They were friendly with Humayun and Akbar. 
They were kept down by the Sikhs, but have 
been friendly with the British. The Greek 
invaders found Eawal Pindi district in possession 
of a Scythic race of Takka in 327 B.c. 1300 
years afterwards, the Musalman conqueror found 



GALA. 


GALBilNUM OFFICINALE. 


it inhabited by a fierce non - Aryan race of 
Gakkar. The Gakkar for a time imperilled the 
safety of Mahmud of Ghazni, In 1008, Ferishta 
describes them as savages, addicted to polyandry 
and infanticide. The tide of Mahomedan con- 
quest rolled on, but the Gakkars remained in 
possession of their submontane tract. In 1205 
they ravaged the Pan jab to the gates of Lahore. 
In 1206 they stabbed the Mahomedan sultan in 
his tent ; and in spite of conversion to Islam by 
the sword, it was not till 1525 that they made 
their submission to the emperor Baber, in return 
for a grant of country. During the next two 
centuries they rendered great services to the 
Moghul dynasty against the Afghan usurpers, and 
rose to nigh influence in the Panjab. Driven 
from the plains by the Sikhs in 1765 A.D., the 
Gakkar chiefs maintained their independence in 
the Murree (Marri) Hills till 1830, when they 
were crushed after a bloody struggle. In 1849, 
Rawal Pindi passed, with the rest of the Sikh 
territories, under British rule, but the Gakkars 
revolted four years afterwards, and threatened 
Murree, the summer capital of the Panjab, as 
lately as 1857. They now number only 10,153 
persons, described by the British officers as a fine 
spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry and bearing, 
and clinging under all reverses to the traditions 
of noble blood. The Gakkar are not distinguish- 
able from the Awan iu personal appearance, both 
being very large fine men, but not exceedingly 
fair, inhabiting as they do a dry, bare, rather low 
country, hot in summer. At an early period of 
history they were given to infanticide. — Campbell, 
p. 96; MacGreg. N. IF, R L pp. 511, 519 ; 
Imp* GazAv. 

GALA, a Semitic race, occupying Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa, of a dark-brown colour, with strong hair, 
and well - limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from lat. 8° N. to long. 3° S., 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan. They are from six to 
eight millions in number ; amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion of the 
race in general is fetish, and the seven tribes of 
the Wollo Galla are Mahomedans. The fetishists 
worship the serpent as the mother of the human 
race, and hold their religions services under a 
tree. They acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom 
they call Heaven (Mulungu), and have a notion of 
a future state. There seem to be three natures 
or attributes in their Supreme Being, viz. Wak 
or Waka, supreme ; Ogli, a masculine, and Ateli, 
a feminine, power or embodiment. They have 
two holy days in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath, and 
Sunday, which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
Sabbath. 

GALAM BUTTER, a reddish-white solid oil 
obtained from Bassia butyracea. — Simmonds' Diet* 

GALANGAL, Galanga. 


j^er ewfc. in bond. 1286 cwt. of galangal root, 
valued at 2880 dollars, was exported from Canton 
in 1850. ^ It is mentioned by iEtius and by the 
I Arab writers, but the plant or plants yielding the 
lesser and greater galangal remain unidentified, 
— a pepper, an iris, the Acorns calamus, Maranta 
galanga, and Cyperus longus, have been men- 
tioned. Dr. Ainslie, the Rev. ^Messrs. Williams 
and Smith, considered the greater and lesser 
galangals to be four different piaiits. The fomier 
may be from species of Ksempfera (K. galanga 
and K. mutans), and the latter from Alpinia (A. 
alba, A. Chinensis, A. galanga, and A. racemosa). 
A. galanga, Willde., is a native of China and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Several species of this 
genus have roots with somewhat similar propei'ties. 
Thus A. alba and A. Chinensis are much used by 
the Malays and Chinese ; the former has hence 
been called Galanga alba of Koenig ; and the latter 
has an aromatic root with an acrid burning flavour. 
The fragrant root of A. nutans also is sometimes 
brought to England, according to Dr. -Roxburgh, 
for Galanga major. Its leaves, when bruised, 
have a strong smell of cardamoms. According to 
Dr. Honigberger (p. 278), the natives of Lahore 
are of opinion that the root of Piper betel (pan- 
ki-jar) is what the Persians call Koolian. — Ptoxb. ; 
Ains. ; Williams* Middle Kingdom, ii. 400 ; Pioyle ; 
Eng. Cyc. ; Simmonds* Com. Prod. ; Smith. 

GALANG-GALANG, the locust of Australia, 
is believed by the natives to excrete the manna of 
the Eucalyptus mannifera. 

GALAPAGOS ARCHIPELAGO consists of ten 
principal islands, of which five exceed the others 
in size. All the islands are volcanic, with at least 
2000 craters. Darwin saw tortoises (Testudo 
Indicus) weighing upwards of 200 lbs. They feed 
on the cactus. They drink water greedily when 
obtainable, which accumulates in the bladder and 
in the pericardium. The hideous-looking Ambly- 
rhynchus cristatus is also there. They swim with 
ease, and go out to sea, A. suberistatus is another 
species. Both are herbivorous. At the visit of 
the Beagle, the birds allowed themselves to be 
killed by a switch. Almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral Fitzroy 
mentions that while one side of them is covered 
with verdure, the other aspects are barren and 
’parched.— Darwin ; Wallace, p. 10. 

GALATIANS, from the Greek, Gala, milk ; 
Goala, herdsman in Sanskrit. Tahoir{H.oi, Gala- 
tians or Gauls, and KsAr/, Celts, allowed to be the 
same, would be the shepherd races, the pastoral 
invaders of Europe. 

GALBANUM. 


Abab. 


Chin. 

Gbb. 


Langkwa, 
Kalgan, . 
Kolanjana, 


Malay. 

Rus. 

Sansk. 


Knst-talkh, . 

Kolangan, . 

Laun-don, 

Galgant, . . 

A brown tuberose root, with a faint aromatic 
smell and pungent taste, like a mixture of pepper 
and ginger. It is a good deal used in China, and 
fetches in the London market from 12s. to 16s. 


Barzud, , . Abab,, Pebs. 
O’yu, . , . . Chin. 
Mutierharz, . . , Ger. 

. . . . Gb. 


Chclbeneh, . . 
Birija, . . , , 
Kinneh ka-Gond, 
Galbano, . . , 


. Heb. 
Hind, 


It, 


This gum-resin, according to Don, occurs in 
commerce in agglutinated plastic masses. It is 
hot, acrid, and bitter, and in properties resembles 
asafoetida, but weaker. — M^C.; Royle,IlL; O'Sk, 
GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Don. 

Kafiel, , . . . Arab, j Gir-Khat, , . . Pers, 
Kinneh, . . . Pers. j 


This plant has, from the seeds, been surmised 
by Professor Don to be of the tribe Silerinje. 
Ferula ferulago, F. galbanifera (Nees and Eber- 
mazer), of the coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
Caucasus, etc., yields copiously a secretion which 
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GALEECHA. 


GALEODES ARANOIDES. 


dries into a gum-resin, supposed by rome to be 
ealbamim, aud Opoidia galbanifera, of the tribe 

iSmyrnofB, has also been surmised ; but Professor 
|)ou states that galbanum is yielded by G. offi- 
cinale, JJon. In the opinion of the best botanists, 
it is not obtained from Ferula ferulago. The gum- 
resin is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems; the juice is cream-coloured, and soon 
concretes into a solid mass.— Cyc.; Hoyc/; 

O'Sk , ^ , 

GALEECHA. Galcem,ARAB. Carpets; 

a woollen or cotton carpet or rug. 

GALEN, A.B. 130-200 or 201? Claudius 
Oalenus, the Jalenus of the Arabs and of all the 
Asiatic Mahomedans, one of the most celebrated 
of the ancient writers on medicine. He was born 
at Fergamus in Asia Minor about the autumn of 
A.D. 130. When 17 years of age he elected to 
follow medicine, and he studied under Satyrus and 
others ; then went to Smyrna to study under 
Poelops and Albinus, and subsequently proceeded 
to Corinth to study underNiirnesianus. Afterwards 
he trayelled to Cilicia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Scyros, 
Crete, and Cyprus; and at 54 years of age he 
repaired to Rome, where his efforts to teach 
anatomy were hindered by the jealousy of his 
contemporaries. He wrote largely on medical 
subjects. He is supposed to have died in Sicily, 
A.D. 200 or 201. 

GAIgENA, sulphide of lead, lead glance, lead 
ore. Plomb sulfure, Fr. ; Bleiglanz, Ger. 
This is the richest ore of lead, and from wliich 
that metal is chiefly .obtained. As met with in 
commerce, it is in heavy, shining, black or bluish 
lead - coloured cubical masses, having a great 
resemblance to the sulphuret of antimony. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, a rich ore of 
argentiferous galena was exhibited from Martaban 
by Hr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, 
with silver passing through it in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contained about 
80 per cent, of silver lead. But the quantity of 
silver was found to vary in the portion examined 
from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. By Pat- 
tenson’s mode for separating the silver crystalliza- 
tion, by careful, slow cooling, the process proves 
remunerative where only 7 ounces of silver can be 
obtained from a ton of metal. Tliis is probably 
the ore referred to by the Rev. Francis Jfason, 
A.M., in his publication on the natural productions 
of Burma, where he says the limestone of the 
Provinces probably contains large quantities of 
lead. In the valley of the Salwin there is a rich 
vein of argentiferous galena, which is reported to 
appear on the surface. Professor Mitchell, in the 
certifleate that he furnished to Dr. Morton of the 
analysis, says it contains lead, sulphur, silver, 
gold (traces), lime, magnesia, iron, silica, and 
carbonic acid. 

Galena containing silver occurs abundantly in 
the eastern part of the Shan-tung province of 
China, also in many of the Shan states to the 
east of the Iraw’^adi river; but the most prolific 
mines are those situated at Bawyine, Kyoukteh, 
and Toung-byne, near Thee-baw, to the KE, 
of Mandalay. One mine, the Kampanee, yields 
40 tikals of silver and 25 viss lead from one 
basket of the ore, while the poorest mine gives 4 
takals of silver and 30 viss of lead. The lead 
mines at Baudween, Baudweengyee, and Sagaing 
are also argentiferous. 


In the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula of 
India, between lat. 14° and 17° N., and long. 78° 
and 80° E., between Cuddapah and Nellore, near 
Bussahir, Jungamrazpillay, aud Jungamanipentah, 
it runs in lodes, 1 to 1-^ inch thick, in a limestone 
associated with sandstone and clay, and arena- 
ceous schists and slates. The ore contains 85 
per cent, of lead. The Diione taluk, Kurnool, 
is another locality from which galena was sent, 
in very large blocks; one piece measured about 
18 inches in diameter, and weighed upwards of 3 
cwt. This ore, carefully tested by Dr. Scott in 
1859, was then found to contain from 53 to 70 
per cent, of lead, but no silver ; it was also tried 
at the Mint, and yielded a large percentage of 
lead. It has been used for some years at the 
Madras School of Arts for glazing pottery, and 
answers well for that purpose, though it is found 
to succeed better when reduced to the form of 
minium, and then ground with felspar and an 
alkali. It was brought to notice by Captain J. 
G. Russell. A re - examination of the first 
specimen of the Kurnool ore proved it to contain 
upwards of 1 per cent, of silver, or 37 4 ounces in 
the ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent., which was occasioned by 
there being a considerable quantity of gangue 
disseminated through the portion examined. 
Another specimen, given by Col. Cotton, and also 
said to be from Kurnool, was found to contain 
175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. A specimen of this 
unwashed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott 
in 1859, and when fused with carbonate of soda 
and nitrate of potash, produced about 60 per 
cent, of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being coiipelled, furnished a bead of silver weigh- 
ing 1’18 grs., which is equivalent to 96*64 oz. in 
the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in the ton of metal. 
Among the metallic ores holding the promise 
of being marketable, is the rich ore of galena or 
sulphuret of lead from Jungamrazpillay, in the 
vicinity of Cuddapah. This ore is rich in silver, 
and is worked by the natives on this account ; 
but all the lead is wasted, and the silver is 
obtained by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive 
process. 

Galena is found at Rupi of Kulu in the Kangra 
district, associated with quartz ; also in the 
Khagula in the Shahpur district, in the Kashmir 
country, and in Kandahar. — Captain Strover, 
1873; Newlold; Powell^ Handbook; Econ. Prod, 
Panjab, p. 54 ; M. E. J, R. o/1857. 

GALEODES ARANOIDES. Species of this 
genus of spiders occur in Central Asia, Tartary, and 
the Himalaya. The Lycosa or Tarantuloides 
Singoriensis (Aranea tarantula, Pallas), and the 
scorpion spiders common on the steppes, are the 
Galeodesaranoides (Phalangiumaranoides, Pallas), 
The latter, or a congener common in Afghanistan, 
was there mistaken for the tarantula by Elphin- 
stone. Both, but more especially the Galeodes 
(or Solpuga), are celebrated for their bites, re- 
puted to be envenomed, though this is now 
denied by naturalists. G. aranoides is a terrible 
pest on the Astracan steppe, where its bite is much 
dreaded by the Kahnuks, who call it the ‘ black 
widow’ (Belbussan charra). They harbour chiefly 
under the tufts of wormwood, and about the 
bones which are always to be found near a 
Kalmuk habitation, and also at the mouth of the 
deserted nests of the Spermophilus citiilus, wdiere 
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they collect a sort of bed of leaves. Camels seem 
to suifer most from these spiders, because they 
are most addicted to lying on the ground. 

Galeodes vorax. Hutton, An extremely vora- 
cious spider of Northern India, which feeds at 
night on beetles, flies, and even large lizards, 
sometimes gorging itself to such a degree as to 
become almost unable to move, and remaining 
torpid and motionless for about a fortnight. A 
sparrow, as also a musk rat (Sorex Indicus), 
were put along with it and killed by it. One 
was seen to attack a young sparrow half-grown, 
and seized it by the thigh, which it sawed 
through. The savage then caught the bird by 
the throat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
cutting off its head. Dr. Baddeley confined one 
of these spiders tinder a glass wall-shade with 
two young musk rats (Sorex Indicus), both of 
which it destroyed. It must be added, however, 
that neither in the instance of the bird, of the 
lizard, or the rats, did the galeodes devour its 
prey after killing it. Capt. T, Hutton, in the 
eleventh volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
makes mention of a lizard bitten by one being 
* allowed to escape with only a severe wound on 
the side; but as it lived for some days before 
being permitted to run off, the bite of the galeodes 
would not appear to be poisonous.’ — p. 
287 ; Captain Hutton^ in Jo, Soc, Ben, xi. 
part ii. p. 860. 

GALBOPITHEGIDJE, the flying lemurs, a 
family of mammals of the order Primates, their 
position in which may be thus indicated 
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Galeopitliecus volans, 
flying fox. 

Lemur volans, Jinn. 
Vespertilio admirabilis, 
JBont, 

Flying macaco of Pennant. 
Flying cat, ... Eno. 


Shauh Flying lemur, 

Cato-simius volans, 
Oamelli. 

Colugo, Griff., An. King. 
Gendoo, .... Jav. 
Kubung, . . . Malay. 

This is the only species of the genus. G. mar- 
moratus, Philippensis, Ternatensis, rufus, imdatus, 
Temminckii, are considered by Shaw and others 
to be varieties. It inhabits Burma, Penanj_ 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo. It is nocturnal. They live on young 
fruits and leaves, and do very great injury to 
gardens and plantations. All day long they 
hang with their heads down, suspended by the 
claws of the hind legs to the branch of a tree, in 
clusters, and keep up a continuous q[iierulous 
SQ[ueaking, as one encroaches on the position of 
another. As evening approaches, they q.uit their 
shady retreat, and are to be seen wending their 
flight to distant gardens. They resemble in 
flight a flock of crows retiring to roost. Eors^ 
field’s Mammalia. 

GALEOPSIS TETBAHIT, the common hemp- 
nettle, is a native of cultivated ground through- 
out Europe and Middle Asia. 

GALEBIDA OBISTATA, the Alauda cristata 
or crested lark of Europe, Asia, N. Africa; rare 
in Britain, but common in India, where it is 
known as the charndol. It is the most abundant 
lark on the plains of Upper India and table-land 
of the Peninsula. It is a European species, though 
of rare occurrence in Britain ; and its song, also 
its mode of delivery of it in the air, is not very 
unlike that of the sky-lark, althougb it does not 
soar to so lofty an altitude. Alauda Malabarica 
may be somewhat inferior to the European sky- 


lark, so far as regards variety in the notes, but 
the two birds could assuredly not be distinguished 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of flight, for 
the common Indian lark resembles the European 
wood-lark in size and shape, with the plumage of 
the sky-lark. — Blytfi. 

GALETENG, a locality in the island of Flores, 
occupied by a race so called. According to the 
statements of Bugis traders, who had settled in 
Flores, that island is inhabited by six different 
races, speaking as many different languages, the 
Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, the Boka, the 
Konga, and the Galeteng, — names applied from the 
principal places of their residence.^ — Crawfurd. 

G ALIAOEiE of Lindley, the madder tribe of 
plants; 17 species in South-Eastern Asia, viz. 1 
of Asperula arvensis, Linn., 11 species of Galium, 
and 5 species of Bubia. Madder is the only use- 
ful product of the order. — Voigt. 

GALIKONDA or Galiparvat, literally ‘ Windy 
Hill,’ a range of bills in the Yizagapatam district, 
Madras, lat. 18“ 30' N., long. 80° 50' E. The two 
highest peaks reach a height of 5345 and 5287 
feet respectively. Populated by a few miserable 
families of savages, who share with wild beasts 
the soil from wMclx they wring a miserable and 
precarious existence. The climate of Galikonda 
is temperate all the year round. In 1859-60, a 
few temporary buildings for European soldiers and 
two officers were built. The place, however, 
proved unhealthy to Europeans, the men suffer- 
ing much from fever. 

GALILEE, Ohinnereth, also Gennesareth, also 
Tiberias, also Bahr-ul-Tibariah, is a sea or lake 
formed by the river Jordan; it has many flsh. 
Its surface is upwards of 300 feet below the 
Mediterranean, and it is enclosed by steep hills 
300 to 1000 feet high ; it is 12 miles long and 6 
broad. 

GALIUM YEBUM, Linn., was formerly used 
in Europe for the coagulation of milk. Its 
flowers are yellow. G, anglicnm, aparine and 
tricorne are known. 

GALLA, the native name of Point de Galle, 
the Cock’s Point of the Portuguese, is supposed 
to be the Tarshish of the Old Testament, to which 
the Phoenician mariners resorted. Their Opliir 
has been supposed to be the present Malacca, the 
Aurea Chersonesus of the later Greek geographers. 
Galle fort was first built by the Portuguese, and 
afterwards re-huilt by the Dutch, who had dis- 
mantled it when they stormed Galle, and wrested 
it from their rivals, in 1640. Considerable 
additions have since been made by the British, 
to whom Galle was given up in 1796. The fort 
contains upwards of 500 houses and a garrison, 
“•^Tennant 

GALLEBIOMOBPHA LICHENOIDES, a little 
moth of Ceylon ; its larva is formed on coffee trees. 

GALLINflS. Linn. A sub-family of birds, of 
the family Phasianidse and order Basores. The 
Basores or game birds are the Gallinae of Lin- 
naeus, the Gallinacei of Yieillot, the Pulveratrices 
of some authors, and are also called the gallina- 
ceous birds. Their feet are formed for running ; 
their biUs convex, the upper mandible arched 
over the lower ; their food, grain. Nest artless, 
and placed on the ground; eggs numerous. In 
this sub-family Jerdon includes the genera Gallns 
and Galloperdix. The European quail is the only 
real migratory bird of the Basores ; but some 
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other quails, bustard, and rock partridges, Ptero- 
clidse, wander about to different localities ; and 
Sypheotides auritus, Ardea bubulciis, some rails, 
terns, and gulls, also wander. A few of tbe galli- 
naceous birds are polygamous, and tbeir males 
are very pugnacious, comprising the jungle-fowls 
of India and Malayana, the fire-backs, the black 
pheasants, peculiar to the [Malayan region, and 
the spur-fowl of India and Ceylon. See Galius. 

GALLINAGO, a genus of birds belonging to 
the sub-family Scolopacinas and tribe Graliatores. 
They are the various snipe of Indian sportsmen. 
Gallinago scolopacinus, Scolopax gallinago ; Oommon 
Snipe of Europe, Asia, N. Africa. Gallingo galli- 
nula, Scolopax gallinula; Jack Snipe of Europe, 
Asia, Barbara; G. nemoricola, wood-snipe, 0. soU- 
taria, solitary snipe, and G. atenura, pin-tailed 
snipe, are also of India. 

These are migratory, coming over the Himalaya 
in October ; but Gallinago stenura precedes them, 
though few sportsmen discriminate it from the 
common British snipe, which makes its appear- 
ance somewhat later. G. stenura is nevertheless 
a different bird, at once distinguished By having 
a set of curious pin-feathers on each side of its 
tail, whereas the British snipe, which is equally 
abundant in India, has a broad fan-shaped tail, 
as unlike that of the other as can wed be. The 
pin-tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
countries, and is unknown in Europe, excepting 
m an exceedingly rare straggler from its proper 
habitat, the East. The double snipe is the 
Gallinago major of Europe, distinct from the two 
species of large or solitary snipes of the Hima- 
laya, G. solitaria and G. nemoricola. See Khyn- 
chsea; Painted Snipe. 

GALLINDXA CHLOROPUS, Xmw., water-hen 
of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa ; common 
in India. It is known to the natives as the 
Jambu-kodi, Boli-kodi, Jal-murghi, Godhan, and 
Dakak paira. G. Burnesii, Blyth^ is of Sind, and 
G. phoenicura, Pennant^ the white-crested water- 
hen and others, are of India and the Archipelago. 
— Jerdon. ' 

GALLOOR KA PATTA. Hiho. A plant or 
sea-weed used in the cure of goitre. 

GALLOPHASIS, a genus of birds generally 
called pheasants. The Khalij, Galiopliasis albo- 
cristatus of tlie Mb Himalaya and G. melanotus 
of Sikkim, produce an intermediate race in Nepal; 
and G. Cuvieri of Assam and Sylhetand G. lineatus 
of Burma interbreed in Arakan, etc., so that 
every possible transition from one to the other 
can be traced. G. Horsfieldii of Grmj and Wolf 
is found in all the hilly regions of Assam, Sylhet, 
Tiperah, and Chittagong and Kliassya Hills, up 
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Burma, the Malay Pemnsula, Indo-Chinese coun- j Shah, whose tyranny extended its baneful influence 
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tries, and the E. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Gallns Sonneratii, Temm.^ grey jungle-fowl. 
Phasianus gallus, Sonneratii, 

P. Indicus, Leccch, Blyth^ Sijkes, Jerdon, 
Jangli-murgh, . Hind. | Adva-kodi, . . . Tel. 
Katu-koli, .... Tam. | 

This does not range into tlie northern parts of 
India; part of its hackles consist of highly peculiar 
horny laminse, and it is not now believed to be 
the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Stanley!, Gray, 

G. lineatus, Blyth, | G. Lafayetti, Lesson, 

Jungle-fowl of Ceylon, is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Temminckii is supposed to be a hybrid ; 
it occurs in Batavia, 

Gallus variiis, called also G. furcatus, is met 
with in Java and the islands of the Archipelago 
as far E. as Flores. It has green plumage, unser- 
rated comb, and single median wattle. 

Gallus seneus, Temm,^ is considered to be _a 
hybrid between G. varius and G. Sonneratii, 
Darwin,, Tod. 

The Galloperdix genus comprises the spur-fowl 
of Indian sportsmen. G. spadaceus, Gmelin.,, is | 
the red spur-fowl. G. lunulosus, Valenc.^ is the 
painted spur-fowl. G. Zeylonensis is the Ceylon 
spur-fowl. 

The domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Ouph of the Hebrews, the Murghi of 
the Mahomedans of India, and Koli of the Tamil 
people, though in numerous breeds^ and sub- 
breeds, have all diverged from a single type. ! 
The game breed is from the Gallus f err ugineus. 
Its feathers are closely dej)ressed to the body; 
it is indomitably courageous, evinced even in the 
disposition of the hens and chickens ; it is of 
various colours. The chief varieties are, — 

Malay fowl, with body of great size, disposition savage. 
Cochin or Shang-hai breed, of great size, of Chinese 
origin, and disposition quiet. 

Bantam breed, originally from Japan. 

Creepers or jumpers, from Burma, short, monstrous 
thick legs. 

Frizzled or Kafir fowls of India, witli feathers reversed. 
Silk fowls, with silky feathers. This is called the 
Phasianus lanatus, Gallus lanatus, CoqA-duvet, 
Silk fowl. Kircher describes them, out of Martini, 
as woolly hens, the wool of which is much like that 
of sheep. 

Sooty fowls of India, the hens of which have a white 
colour, soot-stained, black skin and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds, Dorking, Hamburgh, An- 
dalusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigans, Ghoaon- 
dook, Rumpless, are only known in S.E. Asia as 
introduced varieties. — Ccd, Rev,} Jerdon j Tlors- 
field'} Yide\s Cathay} p. 100. 

GALTIGUL. Hind. The insect which occasions 
the manna on the Galotropis procera. 

GAJ^l, the title of the chiefs of the Singpho. 
Gam, amongst the Mishmi, is the head of a 
family. 

GAMALLAYADU. Tel. A toddy-drawer ; the 
caste following that business. — Wilson, 

GAMBAROON, the town of Bandar Abbas, a 
seaport town in the province of Kirman. It is 
the ancient Harmozia. It is situated in a barren 
country, in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is 
fortified with double walls. It did not long 
benefit by the fall of Hormuz, but appears to 
have been nearly ruined during the reign of Nadir 


even to this extremity of the Persian empire, 
so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine 
houses out of ten deserted. In the year 1639 
there seems to have been an English factory at 
Bussora, subordinate to that at Gambaroon, and 
protected by firmans. — Ouseleifs Travels ^ i. p. 
165; A Journal from Calcutta to AleppO} etc.} 
p. ll,Lond. l758; KinneiYs Geographical Memoir } 

p. 201. 

GAMBIEE, catechu, terra japonica. 

Piu-lan-kau, . . CHIN. \ Gambia, . . . Malay, 

Gambier is extracted from the leaves and shoots 
of the Uncaria gambier, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. As brought to the market, it resembles in 
appearance and consistency little square blocks of 
yellow mud. A gambier plantation has much the 
appearance of brushwood of three years’ growth, 
with leaves of a dark green colour. The plant is 
seldom over 7 or 8 feet high. It is much culti- 
vated at Singapore, and is planted 6 feet asunder. 
The cropping of the leaves may commence when 
about 18 months old, but the plant is at its full 
growth when two years old, and its leaves and 
young branches may thus be cropped once in two 
months. The croppings are thrown into a large 
caldron of hot water, and boiled for 6 or 7 hours, 
till all the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cut up into 
little inch blocks, and is then ready for the market 
of Siam, Cochin-China, China, and the Archi- 
pelago, where, along with betel-nut in a leaf of the 
piper betel (Siri), it is largely chewed as a masti- 
catory. The average size of the Singapore plan- 
tations were of 30 acres, and when in full bearing 
employed 8 men. A plantation becomes exhausted 
and worn out in 15 years from its commencement. 
As a preservative for timber, dissolve three parts 
of gambier in twelve of dammer oil, over a slow 
fire; then stir in one part of lime, sprinkling 
over the top ; to prevent its coagulating and set- 
ting in a mass at the bottom, it must be well and 
quickly stirred. It should then be taken out of 
the caldron and ground down like paint on a 
muller till it is smooth, and afterwards returned 
to the pot and heated. A ^little oil should be 
added to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material with a common 
brush. As a protection against the teredo, black 
varnish or tar is substituted for dammer oil, 
omitting the grinding down, which would not 
answer with tar. It is largely imported into 
Britain ; from 1846 to 1850 the average quantity 
entered was 1200 tons, priced at £13 to £14 the 
ton ; in 1870, 19,050 tons. It is duty free. It is 
used in tanning, is employed medicinally as an 
astringent, as a preservative of timber exposed to 
water, also for canvas ; the gambier may be in 
solution, but if applied to a ship’s bottom, it 
should be in the form of a composition of chunam, 
gambier, and dammer oil. It is also recommended 
to be applied in house-building to protect the 
beams from the white ants, and in shipbuilding 
as a composition on the butts, and on the outside 
of the timber previously to planking. Gambier 
may also preserve timber from dry-rot. — Jour, 
Indian Archipelago } March 1850, p. 136 j Cleg-- 
hor7i's Panjah Report, 1859-60, p. 7 ; Statistics of 
Commerce* 
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GAMES. 


GAMBOGE. 

Oisani rewaBcl, 

Sliie-Iiwang, * 
Tang-liwang, * 
Gutte-gum, . 
Oomrne gutte, 
Guminigntt, . 
Gomma-gtttta, 

Gamboge is 
Southern Asia,’ 


Arab. 

Bubm. 

ClIIN» 

. Dot. 
. Fb. 
Ger. 
, It. 


Eong, . . . 
SMr-i-rewand, . 
Gomarumj » . . 

Gokkatu, . . . 
Goma guta o guta, 
Gamba, , . . . 
Makki, . . . • 
I^assapu-ycnnai, . 


Malat. 
Pees. 
Port. 
SiBGH. 
Sf. 


. Tam. 
. Tel. 


obtained from several plants in 

from the Garcinia pictoria of 

Ceylon, the G. Cochin-Ohinensis, Humph,, ot biam, 
the G. elliptica, IFall., of Siam, Sylhet, pd Tayoj ; 
and G. morella, vcir. pediciUata, of oiam, is also 
said by Hartman to yield Siam gamboge. A tree 
common in Hii-peb, in China, is said to yield a gam- 
boge-like substance. The gamboge of commerce 
is known by the names of Ceylon and Siam gam- 
boge. Siam gamboge is usually seen in cylinders, 
whence its name of pipe gamboge ; but it is also 
seen as lump or cake gamboge, in round cakes or 
masses, and as coarse gamboge or fragments and 
inferior pieces. Ceylon gamboge is seen in ir- 
regular masses. The first notice of this vegetable 
gum-resin is by Glusius in 1605, who described 
a piece brought from China by Admiral Van 
Neck in 1603. Two trees yielding a gamboge- 
like substance were first made known by Her- 
mann in 1670, one called Goraka, Garcinia cam- 
bogia, the other Kana or edible, Hebradendron 
cambogioides. At present gamboge is received 
principally from G. morellas, G. hexandras, G. 
Wightii, G. Travancorica, G. xanthocbymus. 
About 30 to 50 tons are annually imported into 
Great Britain, where it sells at £5 to £11 the cwt. 

The composition and properties of the gamboge 
of Ceylon are identical, or very nearly so, with 
those of other gambogioid exudations. The 
Singhalese method of collecting the gamboge is by 
cutting pieces of the baik completely off, about 
the Bhe of the palm of the hand, early in the 
morning. The gamboge oozes out from the pores 
of the wood in a semi-liquid state, but soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collectors the 
riext morning without injury to the tree, the 
wounds in the bark soon healinjg, and becoming 
it to undergo the operation again. Gamboge is 
much used as a pigment and in miniature painting ; 
it is employed to colour varnishes and lacquers. 
Gamboge of Mysore is the exudation of Garcinia 
pictoria. — Ainslie; RoyU; O^SL; ClegJiorn; Eng, 
Cyc,; W.IH.; 3PC, See Clusiacese ; Garcinia. 

GAMBOGE BUTTER 

MnkM-iylimi, . . Taal j Yennai, .... Can, 
Arasinagoorghy, , Can. ) 

A solid oil, called cocum butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the gamboge tree, Garcinia elliptica, 
which grows abundantly in parts of the Alysore 
and western coast jungles. The oil is prepared 
by pounding the seed in a stone mortar, and 
boiling the mass until the butter or oil rise to the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed should 
yield 1|- seer of butter. In the Nuggur division of 
Mysore it is sold at As. 1*4 per seer of 24 Es. 
weight, or at £36, 6s. per ton, and is chiefly used 
as a lamp-oil by the better classes of natives, and 
by the poor as a substitute for ghi. The butter 
thus prepared does not appear to possess any of 
the purgative qualities of the gamboge resin, but 
is considered an antiscorbutic food ingredient. — 
A£ E, J, R, 


GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining made at 
Ehanguiii. 

GAMCHA. Hind. A lump of dough used in 
cleaning gold-lace. 

GAAIE BIRDS of British India have been in 
a brief manner noticed under the heading Birds 
of India, and the more important will be found 
under their respective titles in more detail. They 
have been well described in a monograph by Air. 
A. 0. Hume, G.B, Game birds, elephants, and 
other wild animals are supposed to be rapidly 
diminishing in numbers, and a close season for 
elephants has been appointed. To check the 
indiscriminate persecution, and to give the small 
game fair play, Poona sportsmen proposed, 
that between the 1st June and 15th October 
partridges and quail be considered out of season, 
and that sportsmen agreeing to this proposition 
shall use their utmost exertions to prevent the 
sale and destruction of these varieties of game 
between the periods mentioned. The black or 
painted partridge— an excellent bird for sport 
or for the table, and once common throughout 
the Dekhaii— is fast becoming extinct in all but 
the remote parts of the country. Small game in 
India is assailed by innumerable natural enemies ; 
snakes, rats, bandicoots, ichneumons, foxes, and 
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and many other birds assail them in the air with a 
persistency that renders it surprising that game 
should be as abundant as it is in places where the 
native shikaris have no interest in destroying it 
by wholesale ; but the latter are in fact its worst 
enemies, a single shikari family, accustomed to 
supply a market, doing probably more damage 
in a month than all its other enemies put 
together could inflict upon it in a year. They 
are adepts at netting and snaring, and they 
have calls for every kind of game bird, by which 
they take thousands in the breeding season, 
and effectually put a stop to its repi'oduction. 
Aligratory birds fare better than the others ; 
they too are persecuted in a manner which is ; 
causing them to become scarcer and scarcer 
every year. Hardly has the first wisp of snipe 
made an appearance within marketable dishince 
of a town or cantonment, than the birds are 
either netted by native shikaris, or shot down by 
sportsmen ! An October snipe is scarcely worth 
eating, yet, for the sake of slaying or selling 
him, hundreds of birds are driven harassed from 
haunts, where, had they been allowed to remain 
in peace until later in the year, they would not 
only have fattened to jDerfection, but would have 
attracted other hundreds to their feeding grounds 
to afford good sport to the sportsman. As with 
snipe so with wild ducks. It is hard to conceive 
the latter out of date in India, considering the 
immense flocks in which they visit us, but they 
are nevertheless needlessly persecuted by shikaris 
and others without regard to season ; and good 
duck -shooting is no longer to be had in" the 
vicinity of any large town or cantonment, or 
anywhere, we might say, within easy distance of 
a line of rail. 

GAMELUNG. Jav. A musical instrument of 
the Javanese. See Bamboo. 

GAAIES of a country take tbeir colour and 
complexion from the prevailing character of their 
inhabitants ; and in the different physical condi- 


GAMES. 


GAHAPATL 


tions of the regions in the S. and E. of Asia, the 
amusements of their inhabitants are widely dis- 
similar, In the hot climate of the plains of British 
India, though the young boys have their childish 
games, those of most of the grown men are seden- 
tary and in-door, — ^play at chess, pasha or pachisi, 
cards, pramara (primero?), and music, the drama, 
jatra, pachali, kavi, bulbul fights, cock-fighting, 
juggling, athletics interest them ; and the women 
of Bengal have as their games, the Ashta-kashta, 
the Moghul-pathan, Das-pachis, Bag-bhandi. 

Kite-flying is a favourite game of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan men of British India, of Bui'ma, 
and of China. Wrestling amongst the men of 
Hindustan and the Burmese is a favourite amuse- 
ment; every village of Northern India has a 
gymnasium, and professional gymnasts perambu- 
late the country. 

The bulbul and other birds are taught to fight ; 
cock-fighting is almost a passion in the Philip- 
pines ; and in Siam a species of fish are reared for 
fighting. 

The people of Manipur are famed for their skill 
on horseback at the game of hockey ; slings, 
dandaguli, bat and ball are an amusement. 

Jafar Sharif, the author of the Kanun-i-Islam, 
which Dr. Herklots translated, described many 
games : — Adole-ke-madoie ; agbal-zab, also called 
ek-pari sab-pari ; aka-mukka-danda ; alam-tola ; 
andhla-badsha ; anghoti-badsha ; ankh-muchani, 
or blind-man’s buff ; ardah-pardah ; atha-champa ; 
atha-chamak ; atk-matk-champa ; atka-matkal ; 
bag-bakri or dragon ; cheep karella or trap ball ; 
galli-dando or tip-cat ; chaugan or hockey ; 
galii-chup-ja, hide-and-seek ; and half a hundred 
others. Tacitus describes the baneful effects of 
gambling amongst the German tribes, as involv- 
ing personal liberty, their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. In 
passion for play at games of chance, its extent 
and dire consequences, the Rajput from the 
earliest times has evinced a predilection, and will 
stand unenviable comparison with the Scythian 
and his German offspring. To this vice the 
Fandus owed the loss of their sovereignty and 
personal liberty, involving at last the destruction ; 
of all the Indu races ; nor has the passion abated. 
Yudishtra of the Paiidava race, having staked ; 
and lost the throne of India to Duryodhana, to ! 
recover it hazarded Draupadi. By the loaded ^ 
dice of his foe, she became the goli of the Kurua. 
Yudishtra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve ' 
years of his personal liberty, and became an exile 
from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer in the 
wilds skirting the distant ocean. The s]3irit of 
gambling is evinced by several of the mercantile 
tribes of British India, in their daring specu- 
lativeness as to the rise and fall of prices, which 
far outvies ail that European merchants ever 
indulge in. Most of the advanced nations of the 
Asiatic islands are gamblers, and the little fight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting are largely 
betted on. In Bali, Lombok, Celebes, and the 
Philippines, cock-fighting is quite a passion. The 
passion for cock-fighting is indeed impressed in 
the very language of the Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cock, and another for the artificial 
spur ; two names for the comb, three for the 
crow of the cock, two for a cock-pit, and one 
for a professional cock-fighter. The passion is 


now’here carried further than in the Spanish 
dominions of the Philippines. There it is licensed 
by the Government, which derives from it a 
yearly revenue of about 40,000 dollars. Gambling 
is prohibited in British India, and by the Dutch 
in their Eastern possessions. It is carried on in 
China to a fearful extent. — Crawfurd ; Frei'e, 
Antipodes^ p. 213 : Bihnords Ti\ p. 62 ; Tr, of a 
Hindu, ii. p. 8 ; ToeVs Rajasthan^ i. p. 179. 

GAMLA, BenCt. An open-mouthed earthen- 
ware vessel. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tel. A race of basket- 
makers in Bellary. 

GAMUT or Hamat. This name, * husband of the 
mother,’ was given to Osiris. Herodotus mentions 
that when he was in Egypt, he was astonished to 
hear the very same ravishing song of Linus sung 
by the Egyptians, and which they had known from 
time immemorial, as he had been accustomed to 
hear sung in his own native land of Greece. Linus 
was Bacchus or Osiris, and the most exquisite 
music was called by his name. Now the name of 
Linus or Osiris, as the ‘ husband of his mother,’ in 
Egypt was Hamat (Bunsen, i. p. 373), which in 
Persia and India became Gomat, and in Rome 
Gamut. Hence the music of the Chaldcean worship 
was called the music of Gamut. Gregory the 
Great introduced the Gregorian chants from the 
Chaldmans ; in other words, he introduced into 
the church the music of Gamut. And thus it 
comes to pass that the name of Osiris or Gamut, 

‘ the husband of his mother,’ is in everyday use 
among ourselves as the well-known name of the 
musical scale. 

GANA. In Mysore, a sect of Lingaet Hindus. 

GANA. Sansk. a troop, a flock ; a host of 
celestials in Kailasa, Siva’s paradise ; an attendant. 
Gana are dwarf figures in the sculptures of 
Ellora, Badami, the Yaislmava temple at Aiholli, 
and other places. They are represented as fat, 
small beings, some with faces of cats. Gana- 
chari, Karn. , a teacher, a censor. Gana 
devata, Sansk., a troop of deities who dwell 
in Ganaparita on Mount Kailasa, and Hindus 
recognise the following : — 12 Aditya ; 10 Yiswa 
Dewa ; 8 Yasa ; 12 to 30 Tushita, identical with 
the Aditya ; 49 Anila or winds ; 220 to 236 
Maharajika; 12 to 17 Sadhya; and 11 Rudra.— ' 
Fergusson; Birdwood; Wilson; Doioson, 

GANAPATI or Kartakeia, a title of an ancient 
dynasty in Warangal, once the capital of a great 
part of the Northern Circars. The dynasty of 
lYarangal, ruled from that town over a great part 
of the Gircars, but the succession of the Buddhist 
Chalukya race to dominion at Rajamundry, the 
subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Yema Reddi, 
and Ray el race of Bijanagar, together with their 
contests and the altering relations between them, 
are very little known. Oondavir was once ruled 
by a race of Reddi. See Gajapati. 

GANAPATI, lord of hosts. One of many names 
given to the Hindu deity Ganesha, the god of 
prudence and policy. In Northern India he is 
usually styled Ganesha, but Ganapati in the south ; 
under the name of Kartikeya he is the leader of 
the celestial armies, and as Ganesha and Ganapati 
is the god of wisdom. He is the reputed eldest 
son of Siva and Parvati. The Ganapatya is a 
limited Hindu sect, worshippers of Ganesha or 
Ganapati, or of his forms Baktratunda or Dhun- 
dhi raj. They are so styled because they worship 
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GANDHARVA. 





GANBA* 

Oaneslia or Ganapati exclusively. There are five 
^'Tand divisions of Hindus 'wlio so worship a single 
divinitv, uniting in its person all the attributes 
of Brahm, and the Gaiiapatya are one of the live. 

Bee Gancsha. i ixi. 

GANDA, in Indian currency the hunclrecim 
part of an anna ; but in reckoning means to count 
by fours, so that ganda also means four pice, or 

about one anna. _ 

GA]!H)A-BEROZA. Him The crude resin 
of Pinus longifoiia; also a preparation from the 
resin. It is often applied to barija or baraad, 
which is the rare drug galbanum, from the Bos- 
wellia thurifera. 

G AND AH in Hindi dialects means perfume, 
aroma, odour; and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word,— Gancl n 
bel, Andropogon schsenanthus ; Mircbia gand h, 
Cymbopogoiiiwarancusa; Gandhabute, Euphorbia 
helioscopia; Garba gandha, Saccharum sara; 
Gandhaga mara, Santalum album, sandal Gandha 
banik, a druggist. ^ ^ ^ . „ 

GANDAHARA, acccordmg to Bunsen, is Ka.n- 
dahar. It is named in the inscription of Darius 
Ilystaspes. The Gandhara district, or Parashawa, 
is not mentioned by Alexander’s^ professed his- 
torians; but it is correctly described by Strabo 
under the name of Gandaritis, as lying along the 
river Kophes, between the Choaspes and the Indus. 
In the same position Ptolemy places the Gandar£e, 
whose country included both banks of the Kophes 
immediately above its junction with the Indus. 
This is the Kien-to-lo or Gandhara of all the 
Chinese pilgrims, who are unanimous in placing 
it to the west of the Indus. The capital, which 
they call Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo or Parashapura, is 
stated to be three or four days’ journey from the 
Indus, and near the south bank of a large river.— 
Cum. An, Geog. p. 48. 

GANDiin-MADANA, in Hindu cosmogony, is 
one of the four boundary mountains enclosing the 
central region of the world, called Ilavritta, in 
which Meru, the golden mountain of the gods, is 
situated. The Puranas are rather at variance as 
to its position. According to the Vayu Purana, it 
lies on the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the 
north and south ranges. The Yisbnu Purana 
places it on the south, the western mountain 
hdug there called Vipula. It has, however, a 
Gandah-madana to the west amongst the pro- 
jecting branches or filaments of Meru. The 
Bliagavat places it on the east of Meru. The 
Mahabharat agrees with the Vayu Purana. The 
Padma Parana is at variance with itself, and 
places it in one passage on the west, and in 
another describes it as on the east. According 
to this Purana, Kiivera resides on it with tlie 
ilpsarasa, Gandharba, and Rakshasa. The Sita 
alighting on its top thence descends to the 
Bhadraswa varsha, and flows to the eastern sea. 
^llindu Theatre^ i. p. 24. 

GANDAK, the name of two rivers of Hindustan. 
Great Gandak (known also as the Narayani or 
Saligrami, the Kondochatis of the Greek geo- 
graphers), a river in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar, rises high among the recesses of the 
Nepal Himalayas, in lat. 30° 56' 4" N., and long. 
79^ 6' 40" E, Its alpine feeders unite at Varaha 
Kshetra above Nat’hpur, within the hills. It 
rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Himalaya, runs 
S.S.E., S.W., S.E. into Ganges, near Patna, after 


a course of 407 miles. In its course it receives 
the Trisula-gaiiga, 100 miles long ; Marachangdi, 
100 miles long ; Naling, 110 miles long ; and about 
40,000 square miles are drained. Though 
navigable continuously through its whole course 
downwards from Bhelunji, there are in the part 
of its channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, wdiere, the course being obstructed by 
rocks, navigation becomes difiicult and dangerous. 
The upper part of the river is called Saligrami, 
from the fossil ammonites, called saligram, which 
are found in it, and which Hindus hold in 
veneration. The Chota or Little Gandak river 
passes through the Muzaffarnagar and Gorakhpur 
oisti'icts# 

GANDAMAK, a village occupied by the 
Koghani tribe of Afghans. It is on an elevated 
site, is cooler than Jalalabad, and its people tend 
silk- worms. It stands in a rich spot, and has a 
fine view of the Safed Koh. It is 35 miles from 
Jalalabad on the road to Kabul Near this, 
between 1839 and 1842, much fighting took place 
between British troops and Afghans ; and on the 
retreat of the British from Kabul in 1852, Ganda- 
mak was the place where the last survivors of the 
force, viz. 20 officers and 45 British soldiers, were 
slain.— j;f«cGVcr/or, p. 255 ; Moliim LaVs Travels. 

GANDASULI. Marsden gives this as the 
Hedychium coronariiim of LimnBUS,^ and adds 
that its flowers are worn as ornaments in the hair, 
and in the enigmatical language of flowers stand 
for inconstancy. — Jotir. Ind. Arch.) August 1851. 

GANDAVA, a town in Baluchistan, situated 
on the Moolla pass route, lat. 28° 32' N., long. 
67° 82' E. A fortified place, built apparently on 
an artificial mound ; is a great level tract, and 
is inhabited by three very distinctly marked races, 
the Jat, the Rind (including the Alaghazzi), and 
the Brahui. The Jat seem the original race, and 
occupy the centre of the province. — Imp, Qaz. 

GANDHAR, the third note of the musical scale, 
‘mi’ 

GANDHARI, daughter of Subala, raja of 
Gandhara. She married the blind maharaja 
Dhritarashtra. Her sons Duhsasana and Duryodh- 
ana were named Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen 
days’ battle of Knru Kshetra. Gandhari, after 
the battle of Kura Kshetra, retired with Dhrita- 
rashtra and his mother Kimti to the jungle on the 
Ganges, where the maharaja died. 

GANDHARYA, in Hindu mythology, a shade, 
a spirit, or ghost ; also an inferior deity of the 
Hindus, attendant Upon Indra and Knvera, and 
! distinguished for musical proficiency ; also heavenly 
choristers, a celestial musician, — these are demi- 
gods or angels who inhabit India’s heaven, and 
form the orchestra at the banquets of the gods, 
they are skilled in medicine, regulate the asterisms, 
and are fond of women. They are described as 
the husbands of the Apsarases ; hut very various 
accounts of them are given. They are described 
as witnesses of the actions of men, and sixty 
millions in number. They are called Apsarasa, 
and Devangana. Their band is composed of a 
tambourine (tamma), cymbals or castanets (tal), 
a vina or lute, and a stranga, played with a bow 
like a violin. Gandharva is also a form of Hindu 
marriage, with the consent of the two parties. 
Gandharba in the Himalayas is a raja’s kept 
wmman, with a status below that of a wife, but 
higher than a concubine. Gandharva -Yeda, an 


GANDHILA. 


GANESH CHATUIJTHL 




appendix of the Sama Yeda, is the science of 
music and song. It is one of the four Upa-Veda ; 
the other three are the Ajusii, Dhanush, and 
St'hapatya.'~-TF 27 /m?iZ 6 A of N ala, p. 142 ; 
W. See Alaka ; Hindu ; I^Iahadeva ; Vidya. 

GANDHILA. Hind. A low, vagrant, predatory 
caste in the N.W. Provinces who make mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity. 

GANDHRL Hino. A perfumer who manu- 
factures perfumes by enfieurage and distillation 
processea The manufacture of the otto of roses 
calls forth his highest powers; it is, however, 
very remunerative. The Gaiidhri and the Mali 
were formerly one clan ; but the Gandhri no 
longer is exclusively engaged in the preparation 
of perfumes from flowers. 

GAN DIVA, in Hindu mythology, a bow belong- 
ing to Varuna, given by Agni to Arjuna, one of 
the Pandava, before burning the forest of Khanda- 


namcs, among which are Lambo-dara, the long- 
bellied ; Eka - danta, one-toothed ; Gajanumu, 
elephant - faced ; Gaiia-is-a, Gunn is, Ganapati, 
Pillaiyar, Vinayakar, etc. There are five grand 
d^ivisions of Hindus who exclusively worship a 
single divinity, uniting in its person all the attri- 
butes of Brahma himself. One of these divinities 
is Ganesa, and the sectaries who thus worship 
him are called Ganapatya. Ganapati, more cor- 
rectly pronounced Ganpati, is the chief of the Dii 
ininores of the Hindu pantheon, as the etymology 
of the word indicates, and, like Janus of the 
Eomans, was entrusted with the gates of heaven, 
with the right to pu’eside over peace and war. 
Ganesa is the first invoked and propitiated on 
every undertaking, whether warlike or pacific. 
The warrior implores his counsel; the banker 
indites the words Sri Ganesh at the commence- 
nient of every letter; the architect places his 


prestha, to enable him to combat Indra. It was image in the foundation of every edifice; and 


used by Arjuna in the swayamvara or tournament 
ill which he won Draupadi. 


the figure of Ganesa is either sculptured or 
painted at the doors of the houses as a protec- 


GANESA is the Hindu god of prudence and tion against evil. Though often represented 


policy, and the patron of le tters. He is the reputed 
eldest son of Siva and Parvati, and as Siva’s 
eldest son is called Vigneswara ; but is said also 


four-armed, and holding the disc (chakra), the 
war-siiell, the club, and the lotus, Ganesa is not 
bifrons, like the Homan guardian of portals. In 


to have been produced without a father by the every transaction he is ‘ ad ’ or the first, though 


intense longing of Parvati. He is represented as 
a short, fat, red-coloured man, with a large belly 
and the head of an elephant, an emblem of sagacity. 
He is frequently attended by a rat, sometimes 
riding on one, the conduct of that animal being 


esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked by 
wisdom and foresight. He has generally four 


the Hindu does not, like the Roman, open the 
year with his name. One of the portes of every 
Hindu city is named the Ganesa Pol, as well as 
some conspicuous entrance to the palace. Thus 
Udaipur has its Ganesa dwara, who also gives a 
name to the hall, the Ganesa deori ; and his shrine 
is to be found on the ascent of every sacred mount, 


hands, but sometimes six or eight, or only two. as at Abu, where it is placed close to a fountain 
He is invoked by Hindus of all sects, in the out- on the abrupt face of the hill, about 1200 feet 
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set of any business. If they build, a house, an from the base. There is likewise a hill sacred to 


image of Ganesa is previously propitiated, and set 
up on or near the spot. If they write a book, 


him in Mewar, called Ganesa Gir, tantamount to 
the Mons janiculum of ancient Rome. The com- 


Ganesa is saluted at its commencement, as he is panion of this divinity, the rat, indirectly receives 
also at the top of a letter. Beginning a journey, a portion of homage, and with full as much right 


Ganesa is implored to protect the wayfarer ; and, 
for his guardianship of travellers, his image is 
occasionally seen on the roadside, especially where 


as the bird emblematic of Minerva. 

The name Ganesa, from Gana and Isa, as also 
Ganapati, mean lord of the Gana. He has other 


two roads cross ; but sometimes it is little else names,— Dwi-deha, double-bodied ; Eka-danta or 
than a stone, rudely chiselled into something like Eka-danshtra, single-tusked : Gaianana, Gaia- 


an elephant’s head, with oil and red ochre daubed vadana, and Kari-Mukha, elephant-faced; Her- 
over it, decorated, perhaps, with a chaplet of amba, boastful ; Lamba - karna, long - eared : 
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flowers by some pious neighbour or traveller. It 
is common to see a figure of the god of prudence 
in or over bankers’ and other shops ; and, upon 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of the 


Lamho - dara, pendent - bellied ; Yighnesa or 
Yighna-hari, remover of obstacles. 

Ganesa-janani, the mother of Ganesa; from 
Janna, birth. — Moor; TocVs Rajasthan^ i, pp. 


Hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. 590-91 ; Doicson. 

When he has four arms, in one hand he holds the GANESA-GITA is the Bhagavad-gita with the 
ankusor hook for guiding the elephant, in another name of Ganesa substituted for that of Krishna, 
a chank or shell, in the third a conical ball, and It is used by the Ganapatya sect. 


in the fourth a cup with small cakes, with which 
he is supposed to feed himself. Ganesa is often 
represented eating the batasa, sweet cake, also is i 


GANESH, an elephant with one tusk, held in 
reverence by Hindus. 

GANESH CHATURTHI or Ganesh-chauth, 


sitting on the lotus. Images of him are made also Pillayar Ohatturthi, a Hindu holiday. On 
and set up with those of Durga, in the festivals of this day, v/hich falls about the beginning of Sen- 


that goddess in Calcutta. In an invocation to a tember, on the fourth day of the new moon, was 


superior deity, a salutation is usually made to him ; 
and his image is frequently seen placed as a pro- 
pitiation over doors of houses and shops, to ensure 
success to the temporal concerns of their owners. 
Siddhi and Buddhi (knowledge and understanding) 


formed Ganesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
the turmeric and oil of the head of Parvati. 
Ganapati has a man’s body with the head of 
an elephant; his head is said to have been cut 
off or destroyed by Siva, when Ganesh tried to 


are represented as the two wives of Ganesa. There prevent Siva intruding on the privacy of Parvati 
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are not many temples dedicated to Ganesa, but when bathing. Clay images of Ganesh are made 


his images are frequently discovered set up with and worshipped for from one to nine days, and are 
those of the other deities. Ganesa has many then thrown into water. The Chinchor or Ghinch- 
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OANGA. 

wad, who resides at a Tillage of that name near j 
Poona, is belieredtobe an incarnation of Ganesli, 
who promised an ascetic named Moroba, who 
lifed in Sivaji’s time, that he would be incarnate 
for seyen generations in his fam%. The earth 
image of Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by Hindus. 
The first is the Naga'-panchami, in which feast a 
snake of clay is yrorshipped ; the second is Gokul- 
ashtami, when a clay image of the infant Krishna 
is worshipped ; and the third occasion is that on 
which Ganesh is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed with great 
pomp. The feast in honour of Ms birth, which is 
held on the 4th of the month Bhadrapad, and 
falls on the first days of September, seems to have 
some connection with the seasons of the yep. 
The image of Ganesh is brought to the house with 
much pomp. 

GAKGA is a term applied to the sacred, rivers 
of the Hindus, of which there are several in India, 
— Ganges. Godavery, Kishna, Cauvery. The most 
sacred of the rivers . is the Ganges. Ganga-jal or 
Ganga-jala, is swearing by its waters; Gangalobh, 
also Ganga-prapti or Ganga-yatra, committing a 
dead body to the river or a Hindu brought to die 
there.- IF. 

GANGA, in Hindu mythology, the personified 
goddess of the river Ganges, the source of which 
the Saiva sects place in Siva’s hair; whence, in 
graceful flow, she 

* sprung radiant, 

And, descending, graced the caverns of the west.’ 

The Vaishnava sects assert that it fiowed out of 
Yaikuntha, from the foot of Vishnu, and, descend- 
ing upon Kailasa, fell on the head of Siva, who 
shook some drops (Bindn) from his hair, and these 
formed the great lake called Hindu Sarovara, far 
to the north of Hindustan. Sometimes the Ganges 
is fabled to issue from a cow’s mouth, and the 
cleft in the Himalaya is called Gungotri and 
GaomukhL Others make it arise from water 

B ored by Brahma on the foot of Siva; others, 
m the feet of Brahma ; and others, from the fingers 
of Parvati. The Ganga is also called Dasahara or 
ten removing, as bathing in her waters on the 
tenth day of the month Jyaisha effaces ten sins, 
however heinous soever, committed in ten previous 
births. One of the holiest spots of the Ganges, 
is where it joins with the Jumna, near Allahabad, 
though, with Hindus, the sangam or confluence 
of any river is a spot peculiarly revered. A 
}>erson dying at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna is supposed to be certain of immediate 
liioksh or beatitude, without risk of tether trans- 
migration. Professor IVilson, in his translation 
of the Mudra Rakshasa, describes Ganga as 

‘ by the autumn led, 

Pondly impatient, to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her ■waves, as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way.’ 

Though, as above related, the honour of having 
given birth to this goddess, the personification of 
the sacred stream of the Ganges, has been claimed 
for their deities both by the Saiva and Vaishnava 
sects, all sects and castes of Hindus worship this 
goddess of their sacred stream. hTumerous temples 
are erected on the hanks of the river in honour of 
her, in which clay images are set up and wor- 
shipped. The waters of the river are highly 
reverenced, and are carried in compressed vessels 
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to the remotest parts of the country ; from whence, 
also, persons perform journeys of several months’ 
duration, to bathe in the river itself. By its 
waters the Hindus swear in courts of justice. Mr. 
I7ard says there are 3,500,000 places sacred to 
Ganga ; but that, according to Hindus, a person 
either by bathing in or seeing this river, may be 
at once as much benefited as if he visited the 
W'hole of them. For miles near every part of the 
banks of the sacred stream, thousands of Hindus 
of all ages and descriptions pour down every 
night and morning, to bathe in or look at it. 
Persons in their dying moments are carried to its 
banks to breathe their last, by which the deaths 
of many are frequently accelerated ; and instances 
occur where such event has thereby been actually 
caused. The bodies are then left to be washed 
away by the tide, and numbers of them are to be 
seen floating up and down with every flood and 
ebb, or lying all along the banks, with vultures, 
adjutant birds, carrion crows, and kites about 
them, feeding upon the remains. Several festivals 
are held during the year in honour of Ganga. 
She is described as a white woman with a crown 
on her head, holding a water-lily in one of her 
hands, and a water vessel in another^ riding upon 
a sea animal resembling a crocodile, or walking 
on the surface of the water with a lotus in each 
hand. There are other myths relating to Ganga. 
The river goddess has some of the attributes of 
Pallas, being, like the Athenian Maid (Ganga 
never married), born from the head of Jove. ' The 
bard of the silver age makes her fall from a glacier 
of Kailas (Olympus) on the head of the father of the 
gods, and remain many years within the folds of hil 
tiara (jit ’ha), until at length, being liberated, she 
was precipitated into the plains of Aryavarta. It 
was in this escape that she burst her rocky barrie? 
(the Himalaya), and on the birth of Kiimara 
exposed those veins of gold called jambunadi, in 
colour like the jambu fruit. 

The river goddess, like the Nile, is the type of 
fertility, and, like that celebrated stream, has her 
source amidst the eternal glaciers of Chandragiri 
or Somadri (the mountains of the moon), — the 
higher peaks of the gigantic Himalaya, — where 
Parvati is represented as ornamenting the tiara 
of Iswara with a beamy moon. In this metaphor, 
and in his title of Somanat’ha (lord of the moon), 
we again have evidence of Iswara, or Siva, after 
representing the sun, having the satellite moon 
as his ornament. The Egyptians, according to 
Plutarch, considered the Nile as flowing from 
Osiris ; in like manner the Hindu poet describcB 
the fair Ganga flowing from the head of Siva, 
and Sir IV. Jones thus classically paints the myth 
in his hymn to Ganga : 

‘Above the reach of mortal ken, 

On blest Ooilasa’s top, -where every stem 
Glowed with a vegetable gem, 

Maliesa stood, the dread and joy of men ; 

While Parvati, to gain a boon, 

Fixed on his locks a beamy moon, 

And hid his frontal eye in jocund play, 

With reluctant sweet delay ; 

AH nature straight was locked in dim eclipse, 

Till Prahmins pure, with hallowed lips 
And warbled prayers, restored the day, 

When Ganga from his brow, wdth heavenly fingers 
prest, 

Sprang radiant, and descending, graced the caverns of 
the west.’ 


According to another legend, the goddess Mera, 




GANGA-BUL. 


GANGES. 


ilangliter of Meru, "became the spouse of Hima- valley of this great river. Hindu poets have 
vati, from -whose union sprang the beauteous celebrated its praises in a multitude of songs. The 


Ganga, and her sister Ooma, Gaiiga was sought 
in marriage by ail the celestials; while Ooma, 


river is fabled in their mythology to be the god- 
dess Ganga ; they long to see it, to bathe in its 


after a long life of austerity, was espoused by waters and be purified from their sins, and at last 
Eudra. But neither sister was fortunate enough to die on its banks, or to have their bones con- 


to have offspring, until Ganga became pregnant veyed to it from the most remote parts of India, 
by Hiitaslina (regent: of fire), and Kumara, resplen- No Ilindii raises such a question as in 2 Kings 


dent as ' the sun, illustrious, as the moon, was v. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as the most 


produced from the side of Ganga. The gods, with | efficacious of all the Hindu sacred rivers. 


Indra at their head, carried him to the Krittikees : banks have dwelt the chief of the religious re- 


to be nursed, and he became their joint care. As j formers whom India has seen. IlB valley was 


lie resembled the fire in brightness, he received I the cradle of Buddhism, which, from its rise in the 


the name of Skanda, when the immortals, with 
Agni (fire) at their head, anointed him as general 
of the armies of the gods. The festival of the 


sixth century before Christ, gradually sp>read over 
the whole of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexander’s 


birth of this son of Ganga, or Janiivi, is on the | invasion, and now prevails amongst 222 millions 


10th of Jeyte. Sir W. Jones gives the following ; of men. Numerous dynasties have ruled there. The 


couplet from the Sancha : — ' On the 10th of Andra race was in power in the Gangetic province 
Jyaisht’ha, on the bright half of the month, on of India about the beginning of the Christian 
the day of Mangala, (a) son of the earth, when era, but the most enduring was the great Ivshatriya 
the moon was in Hasta, this daughter of Jahnu family that long ruled at Indraprestlia, and ter- 
brought from the rocks, and ploughed over the rninated with Pritlii-raj in a.d. 1200. 
land inhabited by mortals.’ — Cole.Myth.HindAl^. The whole valley is now part of British India, 

GANGA-BUL. Tib. Literally, place of the | The river issues from the mountains at Gangotri, 


ted by mortals.’ — Cole.Myth.HindAl^, I The whole valley is now part of British India, 

-BUL. Tib. Literally, place of the | The river issues from the mountains at Gangotri, 
Ganges. A sacred lake on the mountain of | at an elevation of 13,800 feet, and is there known 
Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under the wildest | as the Bhagirathi. It issues from beneath a great 
and most lofty peaks of the mountain ; is 1|- miles i glacier, thickly studded with enormous loose rocks 


long and 200 or 300 yards wide, and is about and earth. The glacier is about a mile in width, 


12,000 feet above the level of the sea.- 
GANGA-DHAEA.. Hansk. Bea 
Ganges, a name of Siva. 


sea. — Vigne. and extends upwards of many miles, towards an 

Bearer of the immense mountain covered down to its base with 
perpetual snow, its glittering summit piercing the 


GANGA-DWAEA. Sansk. The gate or defile very skies, rising 21,000 feet above the level of 
or passage of the Ganges ; the modern Hardwar. the sea. The chasm in the glacier, through which 


In the Gaelic, Dwara becomes Dorras, in English a the sacred stream rushes forth into the light of 


GANGA-JAMNI, work in silver and gold com- 
bined, as with a silver ground and gold flowers, 
etc. 


day, is named Gangotri and Gaomukhi, the Cow’s 
Mouth, and is held in the deepest reverence by 
all Hindus; and the regions of eternal frost in 
its vicinity are the scenes of many of their most 


GANGA-KANDAPUE, in Tamil, Ganga-kanda- sacred mysteries. The Ganges enters the world 


puram, or city visited by the Ganges, a small no puny stream, hut bursts forth from its icy 

fn-nm in nn Air in la+, 19.^ wrimK a ■f.liiT'f.'tr Air* •Fat+'.'W vst/Ih in f,h aI 


town in the Madras Presidency, in lat. 11° 12' 30" 
N., long. 79° 30' E., population (1871) 1014. 


womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of 
great depth, and very rapid. From the source at 


Close to the village is a temple consisting of one Gangotri it runs in a generally south-easterly 

1 1 ..-. ; rOA 1 — 0-70 


large enclosure, measuring 584 feet by 372. The 
Vimana in the centre of the courtyard is a very 
conspicuous building, the pyramid surmounting 
it reaching a height of 174 feet. — Imp. Gaz. 


direction to Allahabad, to Sikrigalli, and into the 
Bay of Bengal, by numerous mouths, having given 
off some of its waters to form the Hoogly, and it 
also anastomoses with the Megna. In its course 


GANGAPUTEA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans, it receives the Jumna, 860 ; Gogra, 606 ; ^Gandak, 
who claim a right to attend pilgrims and direct 450 ; Gumti, 482 ; Sone, 465 ; Kosi, 325 ; Eam- 


their ablutions at Benares, and other holy places ganga, 373 ; Mahanadi, 240 ; Karumnassa, 140 


on the Ganges. At Benares, where they are most Koniae or Jamiina, 130 ; Alaknanda, 80; Bhillung, 

.. Jl 1 •. _ 1 -1f.L .* —Vx ^ CA OA AAA 


numerous, they claim a hereditary right to the 
bank between high and low water mark. Some 
follow agriculture. 

Gx\NGES, the great river of Northern India, 


50 miles. 39,000 square miles are drained, exclu- 
sive of Hoogly. The Ganges is navigable for river 
craft as far as Hardwai', 1100 miles; steamers 
ply as far as Gurmukteesur, 393 miles above 


is formed by the drainage of the southern ranges Allahabad, distant from Calcutta mci Dehli 930 

<• ii TT* 1 T-i • • ii At.. 1. _1 _.x . i _ . ..X lO 1 A 


of the Himalaya. It rises in the Garhwal state, miles; at Cawnpur, 140 miles above Allahabad, 


in lat. 30° 56' *4" N., and long. 79° 6' 40" E., and the navigation is plied with great activity. ^ It 
falls into the Bay of Bengal after a course of falls rapidly to Hardwar, which is 1300 miles 


1557 miles. It has been known to Europe from from the mouth. At Allahabad, 840 miles from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyptian the sea, it receives the river Jumna, which rises at 


kings sailed to it round the Peninsula of India the south-western base of the Jiimnotri peaks. 


and Ceylon. Seleucus Nicator is said to have At about 240 miles from the coast it begins to 

... •. .. ..•» .rt 1 I*' *.1. • : 1 ...I'' mi.' ■ XI.."- *.x ■ _ _ n 


penetrated to the mouth of the Ganges, and it divide into branches. The two on the west, called 
had been sailed up by the Komans as far as the Bhagirathi and Jalingi, unite to form the river 


Palibrotha before the time of Strabo. Its valley Hoogly ; the other stream passes to the Brahma- 
seems to have been peopled by several races long putra,with which the waters mingle, and are known 


before the Aryan Hindus arrived there, and many as the Kartinassa river. The Ganges receives 
of the conquerors who have entered India from from the left bank the Eamganga, Gumti, Gogra, 

XT XI- „r--.xi. .-x.-; x_ xi... -Pr-ArA 


the north-west have striven to occupy the fertile i Gandak, Kosi, and Mahanadi ; and from the 
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GANGES. 


GANGES CANAL. 


• w 1 1 ji T.'ni: + 1,0 k'.!!; Naddi Junma. and ! By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of 

”+me sJiiifof^hMe eq.!ial to the Rhine, and j Bengal contiguous to its banks are overflowed, 

K<me. Dome 01 , _ ^ — « i forming miindations of a hundred miles in width, 

where little appears ahoTe the surface of the iood 
save isolated villages and trees. Barks of every 


none smaller than the Thames, besides many others 
of lesser note. It is owing to this vast influx ot 
streams that the Ganges exceeds the Nile so greatly 
in point of magnitude, while the latter exceeds 
length of course by one-third. In the plain of the 
Gauges are the provinces of Bengal, Bebar, the 
Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and Ganges, 
Oudh, and Eohilkhand. It is of exuberant fertility. 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 800 to 
the .square mile. The chief towns on the banks ot 
the Ganges are Hardwar, Bijnour, Farrakhabad, 
Cawnpur, Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur, Patna, 
Morighir, Bhagulpnr, Kajmahal, Rampur, Pubna. 
Calcutta is below the sea level; Benares 265 feet 
above it ; Allahabad 305 feet, and Agra 670 feet. 
The pre-eminently sacred spots on its banks are 
Gangotri, Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, and 
Saugor Island, which are frequented by thousands 
of pilgrims from every province of the Peninsula. 

The Gangetic Delta is an extensive tract of 
cultivated and forest- covered country, composed 
of alluvial or transported soil brought down the 
country by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers 
and their numerous tributaries, the water-sweep- 
ings of two basins whose aggregate area is 432,480 
square miles. The Delta is intersected from north 
to south by many broad rivers, and by endless 
creeks running one into the other, filled for the 
most part with salt water when near the sea. 
This tract of land occupies approximately 28,080 
square miles of superficial area, or double the 
area of the Delta of the Me. Measuring from 
west to east, or from the right bank of the Hoogly 
river opposite to the Saugor tripod on the south- 
west point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong, it is 
270 miles in width, presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat mud-banks, covered 
at high water and dry at low water. A few miles 
fromlow-water markcommence mangrove swamps; 
a little further inland, trees appear, and lastly 
cultivation, — the nearest cultivation in the central 

S rtion of the Delta being 47 miles from the sea. 

the sea front of the Delta there are nine prin- 
cipal openings having a head stream, that is, 
having winter flowing direct from the Ganges, 
or from the J^Iegna or Brahmaputra. They are — 
1, the Ganges ; 2, the Megna or Brahmaputra ; 3, 
Horingliatta ; 4, Pussur ; 5, Murjatbi or Kagga ; 
6, Barapunga : 7, Mollinchew ; 8, Roymungul or 
Juboona ; 9, Hoogly. Besides these large rivers, 
there are numerous openings having no head 
stream, being mere salt-water tidal estuaries. 
These openings or headless rivers are the deepest, 
as no silt or deposit is poured into them from the 
higher lands. The tides in the Hoogly run with 
a rapidity in the .springs of seven miles an hour, 
between Saugor and Calcutta. At Calcutta it is 
high water about 2 Iiours 30 minutes on full 
and change of the moon. The bore is of not 
unfrequent occurrence in this river. 

This river’s annual rise begins in the end of April, 
and continues to increase till the middle of August, 
when it reaches in many places 32 feet, and the 
level districts in its lower course are inundated. 
At Benares, after the Ganges has received the 
waters of its tributaries, the Kali Naddi, the Gumti, 
and others, the breadth varies from 1500 to 3000 
feet ; the average discharge each second of the 
year has been estimated at 250,000 cubic feet. ' 
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kind then steer a direct course, husbandry and 
grazing are alike suspended, and the peasant sculls 
his boat across the fields. In some parts of Bengal, 
whole villages are every now and then ^ swept 
away by changes in its course, through districts 
from which, a few years before, it was several 
miles distant. 

The Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and Matabhanga, are 
all offshoots of the Ganges, which unite to make 
up the headwaters of the Hoogly. In former 
times, the main volume of the Ganges was carried 
to the sea by one or other of these channels, 
but they now receive so little water as only 
to be navigable in the rainy season, and then 
with difficulty. Since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, Government has undertaken the 
task of preventing these Hoogly headwaters from 
further deterioration. A staff of engineers is 
constantly employed to watch the shifting bed, 
to assist the scouring action of the current, and to 
advertise the trading community of the depth^of 
water from time to time. In the year 1877-78, 
a total sum of £9522 was expended on this account, 
while an income of £32,494 was derived from tolls. 

The Ganges river basin embraces 391,100 square 
miles. Average discharge at Hardwar, when the 
river is at its lowest, 7000 cubic feet per second; 
at Rajmahal, a high flood discharge of 1,800,000 
cubic feet per second, and an ordinary discharge 
of 207,000 cubic feet. The Ganges during its 
minimum discharge at the Bhagirathi head in 
April has a breadth of surface of 2800 feet, an 
average depth of 15 feet, its sectional area 42,000 
square feet ; and multiplying this with its mean 
velocity of 1*92, gives its discharge per second as 
80,660 cubic feet. During the inundation the 
breadth of surface is 10,633 feet, average depth 
SO feet, sectional area 318,990 square feet, mean 
velocity 4*25 = 1,355,707 cubic feet discharge per 
second. 

The Ganges near the delta has frequently altered 
its course. Colonel Colebrooke mentions that, 
between 1779 and 1788 such an alteration had 
occurred at Oolgong, making a new channel 90 
feet deep, above which the earth rose 25 feet, a 
removal of 115 feet of earth. Entire fields at 
times are hurled into the river, and large islands 
disappear rapidly when the power of the main cur- 
rent is made to bear on them. Budh-Ganga, also 
Burha Ganga, is an old bed of the Ganges trace- 
able below Hastinapur, Soron, and KampiL — 
Hooker^ Him, Jour, ; Markham'' s Himalaya^ Cal, 
Rev. ; Royal Sanitary Commission Rep . ; Rnp. Gaz, 

GANGES CANAL, an important irrigation 
work and navigable channel in the North-Western 
Provinces, passing through the eastern portion of 
the Upper Doab, and watering a large tract of 
country, from Hardwar to Cawnpur, extending 
from lat. 26° 30' 30" to 29*^ 57' N., and from 
long. 78° 13' to 80° 21' 15" E. From the Ganges 
at Cawnpur to the Jumna at Agra the distance is 
nearly 200 miles. All this long tract is un watered 
by a single natural stream. To remedy this tlie 
great Ganges Canal was projected by Sir Proby 
Cautley, K.O.B., during the administration of Lord 
Dalhousie. It was commenced in 1848, and was 


GANGONDEAM. 


GANJA. 


opened in 1854. Its principal head is miles Mountain, is the Indian Olympus, the abode of 
from Hard war. At the 18 th mile above lloorkee Siva and the celestials. The Tibetans look upon 
the canal crosses the Soiani river. From this point Ti-se or the Kailas Peak as the highest mountain 
the main canal follows the watershed between the i in the world. Near the Gangri range, four rivers 
Ganges andJumna for 181 miles to Nanun. From | take their rise, — the Indus, called Sing Chin 
Nanun the eastern branch continues 170 miles to i Kamba or Sing Jing Kamba, the Map-chu Kamba 
Etawa, where it falls into the Jumna, and the or Karnali, and the Brahmaputra, called to the 
western branch of the same length falls into the eastward Tamjyak Kamba, also the Lang Chin 
Ganges at Cawnpur. There are two smaller Kamba. 

branches of 83 and 10 miles long. It has an GANGUA, a valuable timber tree of the An- 
irrigating capacity of 1,205,000 acres. It has damans. 

been an unfortunate canal ; up till remodelled in GA-NHAT, a god of the Singpho. 

1866, it could not carry its Ml supply. Up to GANITEUS SPHJERICUS. Gs&vtn, Its nuts, 
the end of 1872-73 it cost for works and dis- cleared of the soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
tributing channels £2,187,740. are curiously sculptured, and, being hard and 

^ The Lower Ganges Canal, an important irriga- taking a fine polish, they are frequently set in 
tion work in the North-Western Provinces, de- gold and strung into necklaces. Ganitrus sphse- 
signed to water the whole southern portion of the ricus is a middle-sized tree, common in various 
Doab. — Imji. Gaz, parts of India, as well as the Malay Archipelago. 

GANGONDEAM, a brick structure at Nega- Its nuts, and those of Monocera tuberculata, FF. and 
patam, supposed to be a Buddhist work. A., from the forests of Travancore, also those of 

GANGOTE I, mountain temple in Garhwal Elseocarpus lancesefolius, are what are principally 
state, Panjab ; lat 80° 59' N., long. 78° 59' E., used as beads. 

and 10,319 feet above the sea. It stands on the GANJ, Hind., is a mart or market; a granary, 
right bank of the Bhagirathi or Ganges, 8 miles especially one of grain ; and in Bengal and Hin- 
from its source, in a small bay or inlet, surrounded dustan is applied to any village or town which is 
by a wall of unhewn stone. The temple is a an emporium for grain and other necessaries of 
square building about 20 feet high, containing life. It is used as an affix to proper names, as 
small statues of Ganga, Bhagirathi, and other Islam-ganj, Hurdoa-ganj, Captain-ganj ; just as 
mythological personages connected with the spot, chip or chipping, which are of the same mean- 
Near the temple the scenery is grand. Four peaks ing as Ganj, is in England, as Chipping-Sodbury, 
rise there, huge, lofty, covered with snow, and Cnep-stow, CMppen-ham, Cheap-side, 
the river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, the Ganj - i - Shahid, a sepulchral mound where 
stifled sound of the stones which it rolls along, Maliomedans have fallen and been buried. — Elliot, 
mking with the roar of its waters. Soorgarounee GANJA. Hind., Tam., Tel. Hemp-plant, 
is the nearest of the peaks, and forms the western Kauub, . . . . Aii.\b. Ging-i-lacM laoki, Malay. 
point of the great snowy hollow. Rudra Ma-fuen, Ohu-tsao, Chin. Ganjika, Bijiah, . Sansk. 
Himala is the eastern, and forms the other point ; Gindshi, . . . . Jav. 

but from that point runs down a huge snowy The dried hemp plant which has flowered, and 
shoulder, that seems to give off or end in the from which the resin has not been removed, is 
mountains that surround, and form a great un- called ganja. It sells for 12 annas to 1 rupee 
broken, though unequal, snowy ridge, bounding the seer in the bazars. It yields to alcohol 20 
and confining the glen of the Bhagirathi. The per cent, of resinous extract, composed of the 
other three peaks form different points in the resin (charras) and green colouring inatter 
back of the immense hollow, and altogether com- (chlorophylle). Distilled with a large quantity of 
pose one of the most magnificent and venerable water, traces of essential oil pass over, and the 
mountains, perhaps, that the world can produce, distilled liquor has the powerful narcotic odour of 
Below Gauri Kundah the river falls over a rock the plant. The ganja is sold for smoking chiefly, 
of considerable height in its bed, and continues The bundles of ganja are about 2 feet long, and 
tumbling over a succession of petty cascades or 8 inches in diameter, and contain 24 plants, 
rapids nearly all the way to Mianee ka Gad’h. The colour is dusky green, the odour agreeably 
Above the debouch of the Ked or Ganga, the narcotic, the whole plant resinous, and adhesive 
bed widens into a small shingly space, in which to the touch. ^ The natives cut the plant when in 
the river rapidly rolls. A bridge has been thrown flower, allow it to dry for three days, and then 
across, and above the bridge is the small temple layit in bundles averaging one seer weight, which 
dedicated to the goddess Ganga or Bhagirathi. are distributed to the licensed dealers. The best 
It is built on the sacred stone on which, as Hindus kinds are brought from Gwalior and Bhurtpur, and 
believe, Bhagirathi used to worship Siva Mahadeo. it is also cultivated of good quality in a . few 
—7. B, Fraser^ in Jam, Ed. Journ. 1820, iii. p, 229 ; gardens round Calcutta. In J essore the drug is 
Fraser''s Himalaya Mountains ; Herbert ; Hodgson, known to be produced of excellent quality, and 
GANGRI or Kailas, a mountain range which to a very considerable extent of cultivation. In 
extends in one unbroken chain from the source of the north of Africa, South America, Turkey, 
the Indus to the junction of the Shay ok, and Egypt, Asia Minor, India, and the adjacent 
forms the natural boundary between Ladakh, territories of the Malay, Burmese, and Siamese, 
Balti, and Eongdo on the south, and Euthog, hemp and its products are used in various forms 
Nubra, Shigar, and Hunnagar on the north. It by the dissipated and depraved, as the ready 
has six passes, at heights from 15,000 to 18,105 agent of a pleasing intoxication. The leaves or 
feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, means ice-mountain, young leaf -buds of the hemp plants are smoked 
Kailas means crystalline or icy, and is derived by itself, or rubbed between the hands and added 
from Kelas, crystal, which is itself a compound to tobacco to impart an intoxicating power. — 
of Ke, water, and Las, to shiixe. Kiailas, or Ice. Faulkner; Foyle; Waring; Birdwood, 
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GAKJAMt a awall Beaporfc town in lat 19"^ 22 
N .5 long* Sf)” f 52" E., with a population of 
4163 souls. It gives its name to a revenue district 
in the north-east of the Madras Presidency lying 
between lat. IS'* 15' and 20^ 15' H., and between 
long. 83'^ 40' and BS'" 15' E. ; area 8813 square 
miles, population 1,520,088. The chaiu of the 
Eutem Ghate is here known as the Maliya ; and 
its peaks are— Mahendragiri, 4923 feet ; Siiigharaj, 

' 49f6». and Deodonga, 4534. Ganjani anciently 
formed part of the southern kingdom of Kalinga, 
'^aiid it was not until the long line of Gajapati or 
Ganga Yansa. kings. (1182-1532).occupied Orissa 
that the adjoining district of Ganjam was annexed 
to that province. It suffered from famines in 
1789, 1791, 1800, 1836, 1866 ; and in the last about 
60,000 of the i>eople were lost. The town of Gan- 
jam was nearly deserted in 1815, in consequence 
of fever. The district contains several petty chief- 
tainships, and it embraces a large portion of the 
mountainous tracts known as Khondistan, and the 
valley of Chocapaud. Ohilka lake, in Ganjam, is 
85 miles long and about 8 broad, with numerous 
islets. The aboriginal tribes inhabiting the hill 
tracts are principally Kandh (55,735) and Saura 
21,656), who have now nearly all embraced some 
orm of Hinduism. During a campaign in 1836, 
it became known that the Khand were addicted 
to sacriffcing human beings, and the rite has now 
(1882) been suppressed. Uriya are chiefly found 
in the north of the district, extending as far south 
as Park Kimedi. Soutli of Kasibuga, and through- 
out the Cfaicacole division, the larger number of the 
inhabitant are Teling. The Uriya language pre- 
vails in the northern part of the districts, as far 
south as Itchapore. In the southern division the 
Telugu prevails. The Khand race have a language 
peculiar to themselves, which was reduced to 
wnting by Captain J, P. Frye of the Madras K. I. 
Of the inhabitants, about 450,000 are Uriya. 
Many of the UriyaBrahmans obtain their livelihood 
as culiavators. Brahmans of this sect also trade, 
and foEow the occupations of brickmakers, brick- 
iaye]^, etc. The chief towns of the Ganjam dis- 
trict are Berhampur, Chicacole, Parla-Kimedi, 
and Kaiingapatam. Chicacole is tlie principal civil 
station in the Ganjam district. It is in lat. 

18' N., long. 83'’ 58' E., about 567 miles from 
Madras, and has 15,587 inhabitants. It lies four 
direct west of the sea, and is situated on the 
north bank of the river Languliya. It is the 
station of the judge and the sub-collector. 

GAKJ-i-BAR, a bald tract in the central dorsal 
plateau in the Manja or middle part of the Bari 
doab. The soil of the Ganj-i-Bai* is intensely 
arid, often saline, and produces only some salsola- 
ceous plants, with a few bushes of jhand. 

GASISTA, Hind. Saccharum officinarum, sugar- 
cane. The name differs but little in almost all 
languages to express the same object,— Hebrew 
Kaneh, Arabic and Persian Kunnat, German 
Kanne; Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- 
Saxon, Canna ; and hence the English cane and 
sugar-cane, and the many w’-ords derived from it, 
which are apiflied to vessels and utensils bearing 
r^emblance to the shape of hollow reeds, as can, 
canaMn, canal, canister, and canoe, which latter 
is evident from the passage in Juvenal (Sat v. v, 
89). Minshen ascribes a similar origin to the 
word gun : ^ Gune, ex Lat canna, quia consistit 
canna ferrea; ^ regarding which it is to be observed , 


that no one has succeeded in giving better ety- 
mology. From the Hebrew name is the Haneh, 
or measuring reed of the Jews, equal to six cubits, 
which has its counterpart in the Bans or bamboo 
measure of the Hindus ; the Roman Decempes and 
tim Greek Akaina, all of six cubits or ten feet.-— 
Elliot 

GANKET, a sea-bird, the Sula alba, wliich mea- 
sures about 5 feet across, and 2| feet long. Also 
the Pelecanus bassanus. 

GANOHG, generally called Ayen Panas, hot 
springs in Nanning. All the hot springs of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and some of those in Sumatra, 
occur in swampy flats. That of Ganong occurs 
at or close to the line up to which plutonic 
action has converted the locks of the district into 
granite, 

GAHPATI, the Hindu god of wisdom. See 
Ganapati; Ganesa. 

(UNTA BHARANGL Tel. A species of 
Glerodendron, a low herbaceous plant, common 
about Lamsiogi in Yizagapatam ; the roots are 
largely exported for medicinal purposes. 

GANTH, also Gaut’M. HmD. A knot. Maho- 
medans nsually keep a string for their children, 
on which they tie a knot each birthday ; hence 
Baras-gant’h, a birthday knot, a birthday.^ In 
land revenue the twentieth part of a mana or bigha. 

GANTHiV, a bell. One is used in the holy 
ceremonies of Hindus, and is rung at certain times 
to keep away evil spirits. These bells, as well as 
the lustral spoons, are usually surmounted by the 
figure of the deity in whose worship they are 
used. — Cole. Myth. Hind.^. 380. 

GAO, written also Ganw or Gaon. Hind. A 
village. Travellers in India reckon the day’s 
distance of journeys by the Gao or village. Das 
Gao would mean ten days’ journey. 

GAO. Hind., Zend. A cow. In Hinduism, 
the Gao or cow is symbolic of Prit-ha, the earth. 
Gao has numerous combinations. Gao-char or 
Gao-charhai, pasture land kept free from cultiva- 
tion, as the grazing ground of the village. Gao- 
dana or Godana, the gift of a cow to a Brahman 
or to a bridegroom, or at a religious ceremony. 
Gao-kos is the distance that is measured by the 
audibleness of the bellowing of a cow from one 
extremity to another, 

Gaola or Goala, contraction from Gopak, a 
cowherd (perhaps from Gala, milk). Gaola, the 
milkman race ; they have considerable herds of 
cattle. 

Gao-lobh, swearing while holding a cow’s tail. 

Gao-than, a village site. 

Gao -ran , grazing ground. 

Gao-lochan, gall stones extracted from the 
gall bladders of dead cows, much used in medicine, 
also in charms, and in painting. — Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 136 ; Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 40. 

GAO. Hind. An ordeal. See Divination. 

GAOHATTT, a town in Assam, the ancient 
Kasawati. See Gowhatty. 

GAON, a Hindi word meaning a village, is 
applied to hamlets and townships in every part 
of India to which words of Hindi origin have 
reached. It is written in the English Gam, Ganw, 
and Gaum, as Mulligaum. It is a vernacular term 
from the Sanskrit Gram or Gramma, Grammu or 
Gramam, Gramamu, and still preserved and used 
in the word Grammadeva, the village deity, and 
used with inflections in Tamil, Maleaiam, Telugu, 


GAO ZABAN. 


GAECmiA HETEBANDBA. 


aud supposed to be represented in the Chinese 
Heong and Singhalese Gama. 

Gaon-barah, in Bengal, a village authority. 

Gaori-kari, a freeman of a village, either free 
from being of the original settlers, or having pur- 
ehased it by fee,, by some useful act, as digging 'a 
well, repairing a wall., building a temple. 

,■ Gaon Korawa, a,, section of the Korawa race. 
See .Korawa. 

.... G-a’oora, Mahr., a patel. 

. GAOZABA.N. Pees. Lit., cow’s tongue. The 
plants' .of .'the ba,zars of India are the Cacalia 
Kleinia, Anisomeles Malabarica, Trichodesma In- 
dicum, Heliotropium erosum, H. ophioglossa, 
Onosma bracteatum, 0. macrocephala, and Macro- 
tomia euchr oma. E astern physicians suppose them 
to have cooling properties, and give them in dis- 
orders arising from heat of body, 

" internal. 

GAR, Tibet, a fort; in Sanskrit, a district, 
a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Gutchwaha-gar ; 
and^ Ghar, limn., is a house, a fortalice, a 
fortified town, as Puttehghar. Gharri, a fortalice. 
Kagar, also Nagara, Sansk., a town, a city, as 
Ahmadnaggur, JFarrakhnaggur, or simply nagar, 
the town, is from the Sanskrit Kagara, and is 
often in English written Nagore. 

GABA, an agricultural tribe in Saharunpur, 
Eoorkee, Bampur, Siiltanpur. They are Maho- 
medans, and are supposed to be converted slaves, 
like the Jhoja. 

GARABIGA or Gadarya, from Gadur, a sheep, 
a shepherd, and goat race, scattered over all the 
N.W. Provinces of India, but most numerous 
between Allahabad and Farrakhabad. They are 
in many clans, which do not intermarry, — Bakar- 
kasan, Barkata, Bharariya, Chak Bareya, Ohikwa, 
Dhangar, Illahabadi, Jaunpuri, Namdahwalay, 
Nikhar, Paihwar, Pachhade, Tasselha. The 
Bharariya take their name from Bhera, a 'sheep. 
The Ohikwa are Mahomedans. The Dhangar, 
Jaunpuri, and Nikhar also weave coarse blankets. 
They marry the widow of a deceased brother. 
The Gareri, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of 
caste in much the same position as the Gop. In 
the west of India they founded a dynasty, that of 
Holkar, which still flourishes. They tend sheep 
and make blankets from their wool,— a bad con- 
junction of trades, as the poor sheep are invariably 
shorn when blankets are in most req^uest. — Dalton^ 
BthnoL of Bengal^ , 

GARBHA. Sansk. A dome of a Buddhist 
cave ; also pregnant. Garbhadana, a Hindu rite 
performed on the first indications of pregnancy. 

GARBHA. The nine days preceding the Dasara 
are the Nao-ratri, during which a Brahman is 
engaged to read the praises of Durga, and on the 
tenth performs the homa or fire sacrifice, in which 
rice and ghi are poured into the fire. Banya women 
keep up a dance called Garbha. 

GABCE, in Telugu Garissa, a Madras grain 
measure of 400 paras = 9256i lbs. The Madras 
olluk is a measure of 11*719 cubic inches. The 
Madras padi is a measure of 8 olluks, and the 
Tamil marakal measure is 8 padi. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO, physician to the 
viceroy at Goa, author of a work entitled De 
Arom. et Simp. Historia, 1665. — King. 

GARCIA SILVA FIQUERVA, in a.i>. 1627, 
visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GAECINIA, a genus of the Garciniacea?, the 


inangosteen tribe, a natural order of plants, obn^ 
sisting of trees or shrubs growing in Ceylon, tfie 
Peninsulas of India, the Khassya mountains, Sylhet, 
Burma, Andamans, Java, and the Moluccas. The 
species of this order all abound in a viscid, yellow, 
acrid, and purgative gum-resinous juice, resembling 
gamboge. This gum-resin is obtained by remov- 
ing the bark, or by breaking the leaves or young 
shoots. It is met w^ith in commerce as the fine or 
gum gamboge, cake or lump gamboge, and coarse 
gamboge. The Garcinacese genera are— Garcinia, 
Mammea, Mesua, Calophyllum, Kayea, Galysaccion, 
Rheedia, Pentadesina, Moronobea, Micranthera, 
Quapoya, Clusia, Tavomita. Several of theGarcinia 
genus yield edible fruits, and one of them is the 
mangosteen fruit tree, G. mangostana, X., a tree 
of the Malay Peninsula and islands of the Moluccas, 
external or i G. Kydia, lioxb., of the Andaman Islands, is a tree 
with a sharp but agreeably acid fruit, similar to 
the large fruit of G. pedunculata, Roxb.^ which 
grows in Rungpur, G. paniculata, Roxb.^ a tree 
of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit something like the 
mangosteen ; G. Roxburghii, Wight, a tree of 
Travancore, Malabar, and Chittagong, has an 
edible but very acid fruit; G. purpurea, Roxb., 
grow^s on the western coast of peninsular India, 
The fruits of several other species of the Garcin- 
acem are brought to table in the countries where 
they grow, but they are regarded as very inferior. 
The mammee apple, or wild apricot of S. America, 
of another genus, is said to be very delicious. Its 
seeds are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on distilla- 
tion a spirit known as Eau de Creole, and wine 
is obtained by fermenting its sap. Mr. Gamble 
enumerates 22 species of Garcinia. — Roxh. 

G ar cinia cambogia, De arous, n ot Roxb. 


Cambojia gutta, X. 

G. Eoxburghii, Wight. 

G-. Kydia, W. and A. ? 
Wontay, . . . . Cam. 
Valaiti amli, . . Dukh, 
Knrka pulie, . Maleal. 
Heela of Heilgherries. 


G. Indica, Ckoisy. 
G. papilla, Wight, 


Eacta shrava, . Sansk. 
Goraka-gass, . . SiNaH. 
Karka-pulie maram? Tam, 
"Woda cMnta chettu? Tee. 
A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 1500 feet, 
grows also in Travancore, in the forests of Malabar ; 
is very abundant in Tenasserim, and very common 
in Siam and Cambodia. It is common in aU the 
western forests of the Madras Presidency. A 
semi-transparent pigment exudes from the trunk, 
very adhesive, but quite unsuitable as a paint ; 
the acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in 
Ceylon are dried and eaten as a condiment with 
curries.. It yields an excellent, straight-grained, 
lemon - coloured, slightly elastic wood, which is 
easily worked, and would answer for common 
furniture. — Roxh, ; Thwaites; Beddome. 

Garcinia cornea, Linn., of E. Bengal and Burma, 
has a heavy brown-coloured wood, and yields a 
sort of gamboge. 

Garcinia cowa, Roxh. ii. p. 622. 

Toung-tha-lai, . . Burm. 1 Oowa, HiND. 

Toung-da-lai, . . j 

This tree grows in Assam, Andamans, Bengal, 
Chittagong, and Burma. It is of a middle size, 
and handsome; it yields an inferior sort of gam- 
boge, and the fruit, edible, though not the most 
palatable. 

Garcinia duleis, Kurz, a tree of the Andamans, 
with a close-grained hard wood. 

Garcinia heterandra, Wall, is the G. elliptica, 
Wall, and Kurz, and the Tha-nat-tau of the hills 
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CLIECLMA LAHOE^FOLU. 


GARDENIA. 


of Bimoa nri to SOOO feet. It yields a stipmor 
kind of gamboge, ^ 

(krcijiia lancwefolia, P.orh,, the G. purpurea, 
and tiie Kiriiulur of Sylhet. Grows m 

Assam, ChittagoBg, and Sylhct 

Garcinia loniceroides, T. AmL, is the 
folia, K/trz^ of the swamp ff>rests of Pegu. i lelds 
a giimboge, but scanty and inferior. 

Garcinia mangostana, TJnn.^ mangosteeii. 

' Mangiestuiii. of Bombay, i Manggiista, . . . IVIalai. 
M©a“gii,Yoimg“5!alai,BrK. j Manggosta, . • ^ 
I^tanggisi, Biigis of . Gel. i Manggis Slalay of Baloi 
Hlnaii-cimli kwo, .. Ohik. ■ Java, .. . . ■ . bCNDA. 

Mangg'os, . . Lampono. | Mangu, .... „ 

A prolific tree of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the mangosteen, the 
most palatable of all known fruits. It is a very 
handsome tree, tlm foliage, which is large and 
opposite, being of the darkest shining green. The 
fruit is a drupe as large as a moderate apple ; is 
comjx^sed of an outer skin of a soft and fibrous 
nature, brownish-red or dark purple on the out- 
side, but wlien cut, of a bright crimson ; the snow- 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, lying within 
this, has an appearance no less beautiful to the 
eye, than the flavour is grateful to the palate. 
Its characteristic quality is extreme delicacy of 
flavour, without being rich or luscious. When 
cultivated, as in the peninsula r! Malacca, it fruits 
twice a year, being ripe in July and December, 
yielding 1000 fruits ; it grows in perfection as far 
as 14^ N, of the equator, and T S. of it A con- 
genial proportion of heat and moisture throughout 
the year seems much more requisite than soil or 
latitude for the successful growth of this fruit. 
The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, and the 
bark of the katapping or wdld almonds (Termin- 
alia catappa), are used for dyeing black, also in 
dysentery. It has been introduced into Travancore. 
— Craivfurd’s Diet.; Low'^ Sarmcak; Marsden\^ 
Sumatra^ p. 97 ; Roxk ii. p. 618; Voigt; GamUe. 

Garcinia morella, Desrons. 


Camhogia gutta, Linn, 
Hehradendron cambogi- 
di,de», Graham, 


Aradal, 

Punar pulit, . 

Sanatosi, . . 
Gota gamba, 


S. Oak. 


Garcinia gutta, W, HL 
G. elliptica, Wall, 

G. pictoria, 

Singh. 


Mahr. 

Tam. 


I Gokatoo, 

[ Kana-gomka, 

The Gimi-resm. 

, BUBM. I Eewa-chini, . 

, Hind. | Makki, . . 

A middling-sized tree of E. Bengal, Assam, 
Khaesya, Ceylon, and S. India. In S. Canara, in 
the moist forests of tlie plains and ghats, up to 2000 
feet elevation ; Ceylon, up to 2000 feet elevation ; 
also of E. Bengal and Assam. It is the true 
gamboge tree of commerce ; and the pigment 
which exudes from %vounds in the trunk is largely 
collected and exported from Ceylon and Siam ; 
but little or no attention seems to be paid to it in 
British India. In the Madras Presidency, Colonel 
Beddome only met with the tree in S. Canara. 
It is closely allied to G. pictoria, which is the 
common species of the Madras Presidency, and 
scarcely distinguishable, except by the female 
flower. — Beddome^ F. S, p. 86 ; Gamble, 

Garcinia ovalifolia, Hooker. 

Xanthochymus ovalifolius, Roxh, 

EUa-gokatu, . . SiNGH. j Kokati, , .... Tam. 
A tree of the Western Ghats. 

Garcinia paniculata, i2o:r5., the Bubi-cowa of I 
Sylhet, E. ifimalaya, Khassya, and Ohittagong. ' 


Garcinia pedunculata, Roxh .^ Tikal, Hind., 
Tikur, Hind. A tree of Rungpur, Goalpara, and 
Sylhet ; its fruit weighs about 2 lbs. The fleshy 
part has a sharp, pleasant acid taste, and is used in 
curries sliced ; they keep for years, and might be 
useful in long voyages. Wood used for planks. — 
Roxh. ii. 025. 

Garcinia pictoria, Roxh. ii. p. 629. Hebra- 
dendron pictorium, Chrisiison. It yields ossara- 
rewmnd, a gamboge at least equal to that of 
Siam or of Ceylon. This is a very common tree 
in all the western forests of the Peninsula, up 
to about 3500 feet elevation. It is closely allied 
to G. morella, but differs in the female flower. 
The pigment is excellent, and quite equal to that 
of G- morella. The timber is used by the natives 
for various purposes. — Roxh. ; Beddome, 

Garcinia purpurea, Roxb.^ Bedd. G. Indica, 
Cliom}, A tree of the Canara and Konkan Ghats. 
The fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and it is 
preserved in syrup. The seeds furnish a concrete 
oil, known as the kokimi. , 

Garcinia speciosa, JValLf Pa-la-wa of the Bur- 
mese, grows in Tenasserim and the Andamans. It 
is an evergi*een tree, with thin greyish-black bark. 
Its wood is said to be used by the Andamanese for 
their bow\s. 

Garcinia stipulata, T. And., the Sana - kadan 
of the Lepcha and Bhutan, up to 4000 feet. Its 
fruit is eaten. Its fruits and gum give a yellow^ 
gum, but it is not used. 

Garcinia. Travancorica, Bedd., Malam pongu, 
Tam., of Tinnevelly. This is a very beautiful, 
middling-sized tree ,* flowers and fruits in August. 
The tree is confined to the southern portions of 
the Travancore and Tinnevelly ghat forests (3000 
to 4500 feet elevation), but is most abundant in 
localities where it grows (Muti-kuli vayal, Travan- 
core, Calcad Hills, Tinnevelly). Every portion of 
the tree yields abundance of a bright yellow 
gamboge, which has not yet been examined. It 
is a highly ornamental tree, and seed has been 
transmitted to the Ceylon and Bangalore Botanical 
Gardens.*— i>Vddo7?ie, FI. Sylv. part xv. p. 173. 

Garcinia Wightii, T. And., a tree of S. India. 
Its gamboge is very soluble, and yields a good 
pigment. 

Garcinia xanthochymus, Hook./., X. pictorius. 
Tepor, .... Assam, j Iswara-mamadi, . . Tel. 


Tamalamu; Ohitaka, 
Mraku, . . . 


Ma-tau, .... Bukm. 

Dampei, , . . Hind. 

Maohla, . . . Phekial. 

This is the gourka tree; it yields a large quantity 
of indifferent gamboge. 

GARDAN. Hind. The neck. Gardani, a silver 
neck ring, put loosely around the neck of Maho- 
medan girls in India, on which at each birthday a 
silver loop or ring is strung. See Baras-ganth ; 
Ganth; Sal-girah. 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains of pyre- 
thrm or fire-altars are still to be seen on its hills, 
as also atBamian, Seghan, and other places, show- 
ing that fire-worship had existed to a certain 
extent. See Kafir ; GabV. 

_ GARDENIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Cinchonacese and section Gardeniese. The known 
species in the S.E. of Asia are about 23 in number. 
G. amoena, anisophylla, arborea, calyculata, cari- 
nata, Chinensis, coronaria, costata, densa, dume- 
torum,^enneandra, florida, gummifera, latifolia, 
longispina, lucida, macrocarpa, rothemannia, mon- 


GARDENIA CORONARIA, 


GARDENS. 


tana, ^ radicans, Thiinbergia, tiirgida, uliginosa, ; 
obtusifolia, and sessiliflora. G. fiorida and G. 
radicans are known as Cape jasmine, their flowers 
are highly scented ; colours pink, white, and pale 
yellow. G. campannlata is a shrub of Chittagong. 
Its berry is about the size of a golden pippii^- I 
apple, and is employed as a cathartic and anthel- j 
mintic. One species of Gardenia (Telaga, Tel.) I 
is a tree of the Godavery forests and Dekhan, and | 
furnishes a very hard wood, which would be very I 
good for turning. G. Fortuniana is a fragrant 
Chinese plant, now common in English gardens, 
to which it was introduced by the Horticultural 
Society in 1845. G^ montana is common in the 
coast a,nd inland jungles of Bombay, and may be 
recognised by its straight stem, long stout thorns, 
and general absence of leaves. The wood is hard, 
but always small, never squaring to more than 8 
inches. G. obtusifolia, Boxh., a timber tree of 
Pegu.'— Tea Districts, p. 17 ; Dr, Gib'- 
son; Boxh. i. p. 709. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA. Buch. 

G. costata, Itoxh. j Yin-gat, Yen kbat, Burm. 

A tree of Chittagong, Moulmein, and Tennas- 
serim. ^ It produces a profusion of flowers that 
are white when they first open out in the morn- 
ing, but on exposure to the sun become quite 
yellow. Wood used for building purposes. Is a 
strong, tough wood, and useful for turning. Fruit 
edible.— ; Voigt; Cal Cat, Ex, 1862. 
GARDENIA ENNEANDRA. Kon, 

G. latifolia, Boxb. j Bikki, .... Tel. 

^ A small tree of peninsular India; furnishes a 
light wood of little use. Native combs are made 
of it. — Voigt ; Mr, Latham, 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. Liim, 

Wax-flower Gardenia, Eng. Shan-chi-tsze, . . Chin 
GundhuraJ, , . . Beng. Gnl-chand, . . . Hind. 
Thet-ya, .... BuRM. Gundhuraja, . . Sansk. 

Tngu-hsen-pan, , ,, 

Wax-flower Gardenia is a shrub of slow growth, 
cultivated in Japan, the Moluccas, China, and India. 
Both double and single varieties are common in 
gardens. Its pure snowy blossoms, strongly 
fragrant, smell like the narcissus, and contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep green foliage in 
which they are set. — Boxb. i. p. 703 ; Ge7i, Med, 
Top, p, 185 ; Mason ; Gamble, 

GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Linn, 

Gardenia arborea, i2oa;&. 

Ohiri bikki, . . . Tel. j Chatta naatta, Garaga,TEL. 

A large shrub or small tree, with large fragrant 
flowers, which in the morning are white, and 
become yellow by the evening. The wood is 
hard. The natives eat the fruit. It grows in 
Ceylon, in the Gingi Hills, on the Godavery, and 
in the Circars, and is very common about Duddi, 
on the Gutpiirba river ; grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and unopened 
blossoms being shrouded at the point in pure 
fragrant gum-resin, said to be one of the sources 
of the Dikamully resin. — Boxb. i. p. 707 ; Gen. 
Med, Top.p, 185; Voigt; Beddome. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. Aiton, Willde, 
Papara, .... Hind. Karinguva, Kokkita, Tel. 
Kumbay maram, . Tam. Kurukiti, . . . . ,, 
Bikki, Konda manga, Tel. Peddakaringa, . . „ 

Grows wild in the moist Kotah jungles, and is 
also cultivated in gardens. It is a small tree in 
the south of the Peninsula of India, and also on s 
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the Godavery. Wood close-grained, and promises 
well for turning.— ; Gen, Med. Top, p. 185 ; 
Beddome. 

GARDENIA LUCIDA. Boxb., W, and A. 

Gardenia resinifera, Both. 

Kim kham, . . Arab. Cumbi, .... Tam. 
Tsay-tham-by-ali, Burm. China karingiiva, . Tel. 
DikamaUi,DuK.,Guj.,HD. Telia manga, . . . „ , 

Grows in the Southern Mahratta country, the 
Circars, on the Godavery, Chittagong, and Burma, 
and has a close-grained wood, well adapted for 
the lathe, like that of several other species of 
Gardenia and Randia; it is used for making 
combs. A cubic foot weighs 49 lbs. To the first 
branch is 15 feet, and girth at 6 feet from the 
I ground is 8 feet. Its resin, Cumbi-pisin, Tam., 
has a strong disagreeable smelling gum -resin, 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It is much 
used, dissolved in spirits, as an external applica- 
tion, for cleaning foul ulcers, and in cases of 
worms in children.— i. p. 707; Voigt; Dr. 
Brandis ; Beddome. 

GARDENIA RADICANS. Var. G. grandi- 
flora, Lour. Cape jasmine. 

Hwang-chi-tsze, . Chin. { Muh-tan ; Yueh-tan, CHIN. 

This favourite shrub is largely cultivated in 
Ho-nan in China, also in Coebin-Ohina, and in 
Indian gardens. Its flowers are excessively fra- 
grant, and are said to be used in flavouring tea. 
It should be planted in a well-manured flower- 
bed or border which has been drained with sand; 
they require a soil more approaching to sand than 
clay, and plenty of water ; propagated by cuttings 
in boxes or seed-pots during the rains. — BiddeU; 
Smith. 

GARDENIA RUBRA. Hung-chi-tsze, Chin. 
Grows in Sze-chuen in China, and said to have 
brilliant red flowers. Its seeds are used to dye 
articles of an ochrous red colour. — Sinith. 

GARDENIA TURGIDA. Boxb. Nunjoonda 
maram, Tam. A tree of Bhutan, N. Canara, and 
Berar. Both it and G. montana are in Wight’s 
Ic. ii. t. 577, 579 ; Boxb. i. p. 711 ; Wight; Gibson, 
GARDENS and Gardeners. 

Jardin, . . . . . Fe. Giardino, . . , . It, 

Garten,. ... . Ger. Huerta Jardin, . . , Sp. 

Bagh, Baghicha, . Hind. | Tota, . . , Tam., Tel. 

Alike amongst Mahomedans and Hindus, the 
formation of a garden as a place of retreat is a 
great object of desire. In Wilson’s specimens 
of the Hindu drama, which he translated from 
the Sanskrit, the Necklace and the Toy Cart 
contain beautiful allusions to gardens. ‘ The 
garden is now most lovely. The trees partake of 
the rapturous season, their new leaves glow like 
coral ; their branches wave with animation in the 
wind j and their foliage resounds with the blithe 
murmurs of the bee. The bakula blossoms lie 
around its root like ruby wine; the champaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty • the bees give back in harmony the music 
of the anklets, ringing melodiously as -the delicate 
feet are raised against the stem of the asoka tree.’ 
Toy Cart, Act 8, p. 125, says : 

‘ Look round tbe garden with these stately trees, 
Which daily, by the king’s command, attended, 

Put forth their fruits and flowers, 

And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly husband, and the tender wife,’ 

I And the Mahomedans in India also give them 
i loving names, as Lai Bagh, Farkh Bagh, Roushan 
,77 ; 
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GAEDHA-BHELA. 


GARH. 


f W Garrlen of Deliffht, and have invaded Ladakh in 1826-27, and again 3000 

Bagli, r„ j.eBe& the Chang-pa in 1834, the latter rapidly retreating as 

Ornamental Garden. In this they resemble tne approached. Shortly after 

'i rf TIOHrI, India are all Hindus, and both Eudokh and Gardokh fell under the dommion 
ca^es °The lareest munber of of Maharaja Gulab Singh ; but disasters attending 
T' l if IWWho ive Sia“o the his army in 1842, the old boundary between 

SISltStoB.hbg„w'll«p.pw. Tb.ma- 


S^rS«rA‘„T,rsrjsir.™';'i5 si„ip,E.«p.ri.j^»Mr,-diM«. 

many Malli villages, and the race are scattered entering the Panjah from Gnan Khorram is con 
abo/ttte F.l?. Provinces as gardeners. They siderable._ Shawl- wool comes from Ghanthaa in 
are common about Ajmir, and on the southern the vioinity of Eudokh, a tract of country long 
frontier of Hindustan. South of Jubbulpur there celebrated for the fine fleeces of its herds of sheep 
are many, and are mixed with the Kurmi. All and goats. The people of the ^ ^ „L 

through the Mahratta country they are mixed traders. They Pf t Zthanse 
with the Kunbi- and most of the potads are to Gardokb for shawl-wool, giving m exonange 

Sto Kmw i Wl, p»a witk U.. »on.y, doth., 'fjjf oS.' »d 

Kurmi far to the east, the MaM into Orissa, and are scarcely .P^acti^ble for L-^en mules a^^^ 


The trade 


the Kurmi into Manbhum and other districts of 


merchandise is carried chiefly on ^ the backs of 
sheet) and ijoats. An annual fair is held in 

* . P., .. 1 . f r» 


N'no’mn* sneep ana goais. xlu xceex. 

The foimtionof a garden with Hindus assumes November at the capital of Eampur on the 
a religious character, and their Banotsarg' cere- The town is of some importance, as the point 
mony consists in their marrying a newly-planted where the commercial routes from Leh, Gardokh, 
SrdTo the neighbouring w'^ell, without which and Simla meet, and also as ^ of the Pari^- 
it would be held improper to partake of the fruit, j nuna from Bassahir catches up the Hindurtan and 

The Britrsh have formed several agri-horticultural i Tibet road at Serahun, and passes by Kotgbur 

Pieties, each of which has its garden, with eco- to Simla and 
nomic and ornamental plants. That best known is or o Su^tonpur m Kdu 


ou the hanks of the Hoogly, at Garden Reach, 
Calcutta, over which Dr. Wallich long presided. 


Garo is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
Tartai'y, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 22,000 


The Government garden, Saharunpur, was under people m July, well attended by merchants from 
the care of Drs. Royie and Jameson. The Madras Kamaon, Kanawar, a^ Ladakh, and some- 
Agri-Horticultiiral Garden in 1858 had 996 species ' times from larkand. Wool, borax, and salt are 
of plants. There is one at Dapooli, near Poona, the principal exports, and these articles are 
The Government Botanical and Horticultural exchanged for the produce of the plains ot India. 
Gardens at Ootacamund has a valuable collection The pass over the range between Garo and the 
of plants. The Mysore Government Garden at Sutlej is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is ne^ the 
Bangalore, in the old Lai Bagh, was well known ; source of the Indus river. The Garo ripr is the 
and the garden at Peridenia, in Ceylon, under Mr. Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also called there Gar-png- 
Thwaites’ care, attained great perfection. cliu ; and there is no great eastern branch, as some 

A botanical garden is kept up at Batavia in suppose. At Garo, according to Moorcr(nt, it is 
Java, at a considerable expense, defrayed by the a very insignificant stream.— Ifoorcro/i’s Travels; 
Netherlands Government. The Indian Govern- CapU Gerard's Ktmawar, 
ment gardens, as also those of the agri-horti- GARG, a celebrated rishi, and founder of the 
cultural societies, are for the object of encouraging Garga family, one of the 66 subdivisions of the 
til© cultivation of useful and ornamental plants. Kanoujia Brahmans. TFiks'. 

European and native soldiers form kitchen gar- GARGA, a Hindu religious sage, a follower of 
dem,— The Necklace, Act I, ^.^272 ] Specimen of Kapila, who is mentioned in several Puranas. 


the Theatre of the Hmdus, translated ly Mr. 
Wilmn ; Chow-Chow, p. 218 ; C. pp. 105, lOG. 
GARDHA - BHELxl of Kakustha ruled in 


He was born at Mithila, and resided on the banks 
of the Gandak river. He taught that final eman- 
cipation would be obtained by ardent devotion in 


Balabhipura in S. 523 ; he is surmised to have religious duties, whatever opinions might be held. 


been a son of Bahram Gour, one of whose sons, it 
is known, obtained dominion at Patan. All that 


'Ward, iv. p. 40. 

GARGBANSI, a tribe of Rajputs in Sugri and 


is known of him is from a passage in an ancient Mahul of Azimgurh, and in Amorha, Ratanpur, 
Jain MS., -which indicates that in S. 623, Raja Bansi, and Rasulpur, Ghous of Gorakhpur.— 
Gardhabhela of Kakustha or Siiryavansa, ruled in Elliot See Chunumea. 

^ 1 -r "TTr A r-r 4 l irr-r • 


Balabhipura. 

GARDOKH, Garo, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, 


GARGI YACHAKNAVI, with Sulahha Maitreyi 
and Yadava Pratitheyi, are three learned women, 


or Gurtokb, is known by all these names. Rudokh mentioned in the Grihya Sutras of the Rig Yeda. 


is to the east by south of the Padgong lake, at 
about lat. 33'" 25' N., and long. 72° 40' E., and 


'Weber, p. 56. 

GARGYA, son of Baliki. He was a famous 


Gardokh between the sources of the Indus and teacher and grammarian, and dealt especially with 
Sutlej, at about lat. 31° 40' N, and long, 80° 25' etymology.— i)oii;5ow. 

E. Through both these towns from Leh there is a GARH. Hind. 

route to Lhassa, the more direct one by Gardokh Gad, Mahe. 1 Gadij Gadhi, . . Kabn. 


b6mgl350milesindistance, or 4 J months’ journey. A fort, a house, a fortified village ; the watch - 

By the route by Rudokh the Sok-po are said to ' tower in the centre of a village. See Gar. 
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GABHA. 


GAEM-MASALIH. 


GARHA, in tlie Jubbiilpiir district, once the 
capital of tbe Gond dynasty of Garba Mandla, 
whose ancient keep, known as tbe Madan Mahal, 
still crowns the low granite range along the 
foot of which the town is built. Tradition gives 
Garha a great antiquity, and it probably existed 
from the Christian era. 

GARHA. Hind. Yery coarse and thin cotton 
cloth. 

GARHEEBUND, ; properly' Garhiband, ^ a de- 
scription of maafee tenure in Bundelkhand, by 
which lands are held on paying a stipulated yearly 
tribute, but not one-fifth the amount which ought 
to be paid. The Mahrattas found the Garhi- 
band holders difficult to deal with in every way, 
slow and irregular in the payment of revenue. — 
Elliot^ Sapp. Gloss. 

GARHWAL, in the Himalaya, has a British 
portion and a Native State. British Garhwal, in 
the N.W. Provinces, lies between lat. 29° 26' and 
ai° 5' N., and between long. 78° 17' 15" and 80° 
8' E., with an estimated area of 5500 square miles ; 
pop. (1872), 310,288 persons. The valleys of the 
Giri, Tons, and Pabar rivers, which flow into the 
Jumna, adjoin the district of Garhwal, in which 
are deodar forests, and some of kail, Pinus excelsa ; 
while lower down there are forests of chill, Pinus 
longifolia. The Tons river is under the Garhwal 
and Dehra Boon authorities ; the Pabar and the 
Giri run through Basaahir and Sirmur respec- 
tively. The streams are rapid, and the volume of 
water scanty. It has a mixed population. 

The Dorn or Dhum appear to be the descendants 
of the aboriginal tribes, and now form the menial 
class throughout the district. The Khasiya evi- 
dently came from the plains of Hindustan. The 
Brahmans and Rajputs arrived in the country after 
the establishment of a settled government. The 
great Hindu temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath 
attract large numbers of pilgrims, and have pro- 
duced a deep influence on the history and manners 
of the people. They lie among the inmost recesses 
of the Snowy Range. 

A totally distinct race inhabits the region lying 
within the Snowy Range. These are the Bhutia, 
a tribe of Indo-Chinese origin, much intermixed 
with Hindu elements. They talk the Hnnia or 
Tibetan language, as well as the Hindi, and they 
have also a patois of their own. They number in 
all only 3030 souls, but they control the whole 
carrying trade with Tibet. Both men and women 
are powerfully built, dirty in their habits, and 
greatly addicted to drink. Among the social 
customs of Garhwal generally, must be noticed 
the universal ]3revaience of polygamy. Wives are 
looked upon in the light of beasts of burden, so 
that every man obtains as many as his means 
will afford. Desertion and suicide are common, in 
spite of all the efforts of the British officials in 
ameliorating the condition of women. 

Garhwal or Tehri, the Native State, is in political 
relationship with the British Indian Government, 
lyiog between lat. 30° 2' and 31° 20' N., and 
between long. 77° 54' and 79° 19' E. The chief 
town is Tehri. The raja pays no tribute. The 
area of Garhwal is about 4180 miles ; the popula- 
tion in 1875 was estimated at 150,000, and the 
revenue at £8000. The hills are generally yerj 
steep, and a large portion of the territory is 
covered with forests, which include valuable deodar 
tracts. These were leased to the British Govern- 


ment in 1864. Garhwal is to a largo extent Bhot : 
the language spoken is Hindi, The habitable 
portion of the Bhot area in Kamaon and Garhwal 
is confined to the passes and their neighbourhood, 
all the rest being either snow or rock. — Imp. Gaz. 

GARL Hind. A carriage of any kind, from 
a coach-and-four to a wheel-barrow. The driver 
is called Gariwan, also pronounced Gadi and 
Gadiwan. 

GARI-GOND. Hind. A light substance like 
the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decayed soft 
grains of the pith of wood, very bitter to the 
taste. The native druggists of India call it a 
foreign white gum ; it is a purge, and given when 
vision is much obstructed from any cause; one 
massee with other ingredients is a dose. — Gm. 
Med. Top.p. 136. 

GAR JO, a cross with the yak, when sire a bull 
and dam a yak. See Yahoo. 

GARLAND. 

Guirlande, .... Fb. ] Ghirlanda, ... ■ It, 
Blumenkran, . . Geb. Guirlanda, . . . . Sp. 
Mala, Hara, . . Hind. | 

Garlands are in constant use in India amongst 
native Christians, Hindus, and Mahomedans, on 
festive, on religious, and on funeral occasions. 
They are placed around Hindu idols, over the 
graves of Mahomedans, at the doors of churches, 
and are hung around the necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from the most ancient 
time, for garlands made part of the bridal as 
well as sacrificial ornaments amongst the Greeks. 
Thus in Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, in addressing 
Achilles, says : 

‘ Offspring of Thetis, pity my distress'; 

Succour a virgin named, tho’ falsely named. 

Your bride : yet I with flowers adorned her brow, 
And fancied that I led her to your arms. 

But now I to the bloody altar lead.’ 

Ipkigenia in AuUs, 

Acts xiv. 13 mentions how the priests of Jupiter 
brought oxen and garlands to offer sacrifice to Paul 
and Barnabas. — Hind. Theat. ii. p. 68. 

GARLIC, Allium sativum. 


Sum, 

Kesun, ... 
Beiuli, . . . 
Ail,- . 

Knoblauch, . 
Skorodon, , . 

Shumim, Shum, 


Aeab. 
Bali. 
Can. 
. Fe. 
Geb. 
. Ge. 
Hebrew 


Aglio, It. 

Bawang-putih, . Malay. 

Sir, Pers. 

Sudulunu, . . Singh, 
A jo sativo, , . . Sp. 

Yallai pandu, . . Tam. 
Yeflulli, .... Tel. 
Sarimsak, . . . Turk. 


of Numbers xi. 12. 

Lalisan, . . . . Hind. 

Garlic is largely used as a condiment by all the 
Hindu and Mahomedan races of India, who con- 
sider it a valuable stimulant. It is added to their 
curries. It is grown all over India from the seed 
or bulbs, the latter method being most in practice. 
One of the bulbs is broken, and the cloves taken 
out and planted in beds about four inches apart. 
No particular care is required, save watering and 
keeping clear of weeds. When the leaves dry 
and wither, then take up the roots and preserve. 
Garlic oil is obtained by expression from the cloves 
of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed internally by 
native practitioners to prevent the recurrence of 
intermittent fevers, and externally in paralytic 
and rheumatic affections. — Riddell ; Faulkner ; 
M. E. 0/1855. 

GARM-AB, a hot spring in Jell, which pre- 
serves its temperature throughout the year. 

GARM-MASALIH. Hind. Spices, warm con- 
diments. 
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garm-sair. 


GARNET. 



G\KM-SAin Pees., is a term applied to ^ The red variety of the gem is rfiy generally 
thr.ns nre grounds of the nomade pastoral diffused over India. Its geognostic position p 
La Every pastoral mountain tribe in the liypogemc or metamorphic schists nea^heir 
SrHtaatya in Tibet in the Afghan and Baluch line of junction tvitli plutomc rocks or trap dykes ; 
tiic niroaiay.yn , %rsia and in for instance, in the crystalline and metalhferous 

KurdS’ has to^w’inSng and sUmeriug areas of Salem and Nellore, ^j^enoe the finest 
rSnt The province of FaA has its Garm-sair, crystals are procured, and sold by the native 
Sarhad or Sard-sair, its wann and cold merchants at an insignificant price. Odophonite 
cltoates. The Kashgoi are a nomade Turkish is not uncommon in these tracts, as also m Mysore, 
Wbe of about 12,000 families, whose chief is the the Neilghemes, the Karaatic, a,nd other provinces 
TI Khani of Pars They and the Bakhtiari from of Southern India. It usuaUy occurs in the 
the warm pastures of Arabistanand the head of granite, associated with the h^ogene schists, 
the Persian Gulf, arrive in spring on the grazing Oinnainon stone or essonite was discovered by Dr. 
of Isfahan At the approach of winter, both Benza in the Neilghernes in the hypogene horn- 
tho tribes return northwards to their respective blende rock, near the Seven Cairns HiU, where 
wintering lands. The entire southern region of entire portions of the rock are formed almost ex- 
Fars bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called the clusively of them, the essonite and hornblende 
Garm-sair It'extends from the sea to the latitude in large separate crystals, embedded in a paste of 
of Kazeroon and runs parallel with the Persian compact felspar and hornblende ; the former is 
Gulf from the banks of the Tab to the confines very liable to disintegrate, leaving, m falling out, 
of Luristan. From Bushirc eastward as far as small cavities in the rock. Green garnet is of 
Cangoon, the tract is named the Dushtistan or rare occurrence. Newbold discovered this in the 
land of plains. The Tungistan, commonly pro- Salem district at Sankerydrug, lat. 11 29 JS., 

nounced Tungistoon or narrow land, is a small long. 77° 68' E., associated with other green 
tract of land east of Bnshire. The greater portion carystals in quartz vems, penetrating hornblende 


(MEODI. 


GARU. 


GARODI, a race of migratory jugglers, wlio j 
exhibit serpents ; they profess Mahomeclanism. 

GARO HILLS are in the S. W. corner of the 
province of Assam, lying between lat. 25^^ 9' and 
26^ 1' K, and long. 89° 52' and 9r 8' E. The 
principal ranges are the Tura and Arbela Hills, 
which run east and west, some of the Tura peaks 
rising to 4500 feet. The Garo Hills form a 
mountainous projection between Goalpara and the 
Bengal district of Mymensing, and are now a 
revenue district of British India, with an area of 
8180 square miles, and an estimated population 
of 80,000 or 100,000. Garo is a term applied to 
the people by the Hindus ; but they consider them- 
selves as forming three or four nationalities, with 
different names. The most eastern, bordering on the 
Khassya, are called the Nunya, the central tribe are 
the Lyntea, and the remainder are the Abengya. 
Each tribe has its dependent and independent 
branches. The Nuiiya resemble the Khassya in 
feature and complexion and in language. The 
language of the western Garo is unintelligible to 
the Nunya. The Bengali people, however, only 
distinguish the Garo as the Malawa and the Be- 
malawa, which, like the Bori and Abor of Upper 
Assam, means dependent and independent. 

The Garo build large houses on the lower hills *, 
the bamboo floor is from four to ten feet from the 
ground. One corner is enclosed as a bed-room for 
the parents and girls, who alone stop at home. 
Every village has its Beka-chang or bachelors’ 
hall, in which all the boys and unmarried men 
sleep. Several of the petty rajas of Kamrup, whose 
estates skirt the Khassya and Garo Hills, are 
Hinduized Garo who have maintained their foot- 
ings in the valley during changes of dynasty. The 
Garo have many slaves, called Nokol. A freeman, 
Nakoba, must not marry a slave girl, nor even 
keep her as a concubine. The men are lively, 
good-natured, hospitable, frank, and truthful. The 
young women make the first advances, the newly- 
married man is taken to the bride’s home, and the 
descent of property is in the female line. The 
women wear a short kilt. The clans are divided 
into different houses, called Mahari (Buchanan 
calls these Chatsibak), which may be translated 
motherhoods. The man who marries the favourite 
daughter of the house must also marry her mother 
on the death of her father, and in this way he 
succeeds to th e family property. Among them an d 
the Khassya, in all domestic matters, the women 
enjoy a high social position. They never cut the 
hair of the head. 

Cotton is their chief husbandry. They practise 
the jliumia mode of cultivation. Their weapons 
are swords, spears, bamboo shields. They use 
sharp bamboo panji or stakes, four inches long, 
as a means of opposing invasion. They eat omni- 
vorously, kine beef, pork, deer, tigers, dogs, snakes, 
and frogs, but hold milk in aversioii. They rear 
kine, goats, swine, dogs, cats, fowds, and ducks. 
They eat dried fish and tortoises, which they buy 
in the plains; and their hills supply them with 
deer, wild hogs, frogs, and snakes. 

They believe in demons, imps, and witches ; 
they think that the souls of certain persons can 
leave their human frames and take up their abode 
in the body of a tiger or other animal. A small 
dish of bell - metal with embossed figures, called 
a Deo-Kora, is hung up as a household god, and 
worshipped and sacrificed to ; and the Garo believe 


that when the household are asleep, the Deo, or 
iigui’e of the Kora, issues in search of food, and 
returns, to its Kora to rest. They burn their dead, 
and bury the ashes near the door of the hut. At 
the time of cremation, dogs are sacrificed in order 
tliat they may direct the spirit on his way. They 
sacrificed human beings to their spirits, and to the 
manes of their chiefs, but in a treaty in 1848 they 
consented to abstain from hanging human skulls 
in their houses. A party of them, however, in 
May 1860, murdered sixteen natives of the plains 
in the north of the Maimansing district, and after- 
wards mutilated the bodies. They confessed the 
crime, and three were executed in their own vil- 
lages before their own people. Their accomplices, 
in number some twenty men, were condemned to 
transportation for various periods. Their object 
was not so much plunder as human heads to offer 
to their spirit of the mountains. The raja of Kus- 
tung, one of the Khassya states, subsequently 
undertook to aid in repressing their raids. 

The attempt to enumerate them at the census of 
1871 disturbed them, and in 1872-73 an expedi- 
tion had to i3Ut them down. The Garo expect 
carved posts as monuments. The Khassya and the 
Ho also erect monumental stones. — Buck. Ham. in 
Linn. Tr. xvii. p. 209 ; CamphelVs Ethnology ; 
DaltorCs Ethnology: Indian Antiquary. October 
1873 ; Imp, Gaz. 

GAROREE, a wandering race in lYoon, 

GARORU of the Ravi, a rope across a stream, 
by means of which passengers and goods are slung 
across by a pulley arrangement. 

GAR-PAGARRI, a sect of Hindu Sudras, who 
profess to have the power to prevent the fall of 
hailstones on fields. Possibly the term is derived 
from the Persian ghar, ice, Wilson says the word 
is Mahratta, and that they are retained in some 
villages as part of the establishment, to prevent 
the hail injuring the crops. 

GARPHANS, officers of justice in Hundes. 

GARRAH, a principality on the Nerbadda, 
bordering on Bundelkband. In the early years 
of Akhar’s reign (a.b. 1564, a.h, 972) it was 
invaded and conquered by Asof Khan, an officer 
of Akhar. It was governed by a queen, who 
opposed the Mahomedan general in an unsuccess- 
ful action, when, seeing her army routed and 
being herself wmunded, she avoided falling into 
the hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with 
her dagger. Garrah mandla in the middle of the 
16th century was 300 miles long and 100 broad. 
Garrah town is 5 miles below Jubbulpur. — Elplun, 
p. 439. 

GARRAH, often written Gharra, a river of tlie 
Pan jab ; the modern name of the ancient Hyphasis. 

GARRAH and Ubrassa, districts in the west of 
Cutch, in which are the towns of Mhar, Kama, 
and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARRETT, JOHN, editor of a Classical Dic- 
tionary of India ; also in 1847 of an edition of the 
Bhagvat Gita, in Sanskrit, Canarese, and English, 
with SchTegers Latin version, and Humboldt’s 
Essay on the Philosophy of the Gita. 

GARRULAGINfiS, a sub-family of birds of the 
tribe Tnsessores and family Corvidse. 

GARU. Tel. Literally ‘ they ; ’ like the Ger- 
man Sie, the honorific plural of the pronoun, it is 
added to any name as a title of honour; thus 
Amma-garu, lady mother, is a titular appendix to 
the names of well-to-do Teling people. 


garuda. 


GAUDA. 



GAS-MADDOO. Singh, A tree-snare. At- 
maddoo, Rand-snares. 

GASPAR ISLAND, or Pulo Glossa, in lat. 2° 
24^ S., long. 107° 5^' E., and 14 miles E. from 
Batavia ; Ras on it a peaked Rill, visible for 30 
miles, and is a principal mark in sailing to or 
from tRe Gaspar Strait. GavSpar Strait, between 
the islands of Banca and Billiton, was named after 
a Spanish captain wRo passed through it from 
Manilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
strait to that of Banca.~H’or5&?^r^A. 

GASTEROPODA, the third class of molluscs ; 
according to the system of Cuvier, it is very 
numerous, and an idea may be formed of it from 
the slugs and shell snails. According to other 
classifications, it is the second class. 

GASTEROSTEID^, a family of fishes of the 
order Acanthopterygii. Gasterosteus ductor is 


(JARUDA, a demigod of the Hindus, with the 
head and wings of a bird, and the body, legs, and 
arms of a man. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, the brotlier of Arana, and the vahan or 

vehicle of Vishnu, / . 

‘ When high on eagle-plumes Re ndes. 

As Aruna, the charioteer of Surya (the sun), is 
the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does Garumi, 
the younger brother, follow as its perfect light 
He is the emblem of strength and swiftness, and 
besides being the bearer of the omnipotent Vishnu, 
is greatlydistinguished in Hindu legends on many ; 
very important occasions. Aruna, in the Sabean 
system of tiie 'V eda, as the charioteer of the sun, 
driving his six-horsed car, corresponds with the 
Aurora of the Greeks. The emblem or vahan of 
Vishnu isGaruda, or the eagle ; and the Sun-god, 
both of the Egyptians and Hindus, is typified 
with tliis bird’s head. It is the analogue of the 
eagle of Jove. Aruna (the dawn), in Hindu 
mythology, also the son of Kasyapa and Vinata, is 
the brother of Garnda, and is described as a hand- 
some youth without thighs or legs. His two sons, 
Sumpati and Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of 
their father to reach the sun, the wings of the 
former were burnt, and he fell to the earth. Of 
this the Greeks may have made their fable of 
Icarus. The images of Garuda are set up and 
worshipped with those of Vishnu, in the temples 
dedicated to that deity. Sculptured images of 
him are also found in the magnificent cavern 
temples of Elephanta, Ellora, etc. In the last 
mentioned he is in several places accompanying 
Parvati, the consort of Siva.- Garuda has many 
names. He is called Superna from the beauty of 
his plumage ; Nagantaka, or the enemy of serpents; 
Vishnu rat’ha, or the vahau of Vishnu, etc. In 
many of the vaishnava temples, Garuda is scuip- 


GASTROCH.iBNIDiB, a family of molluscs, 
comprising the genera Gastrochsena, Chajna, Cla- 
vagella. and Aspergillum. 

GASTRGDIA SESxiMOIDES. R. Br, A 
herbaceous species of orchis, native of New 
Holland, It is edible, and prefered by the abori- 
gines to potatoes and other tuberous roots, and 
should be introduced into India. It flourishes 
in its wild state on loamy soil, in low or sloping 
grounds, and in the spring appears as a whitish 
bulb above the sward, of a hemispherical shape, 
and about the size of a small egg. The dusky 
white covering resembles a fine white net, and 
within it is a pellucid gelatinous substance. Again 
within this is a firm kernel, about as large as a 
Spanish nut, and from this a fine fibrous root 
descends into the soil. It is known in Van 
Diemen’s Land and Australia by the name of 
native bread, also wild yam. — Simmo7ids, 

GAT A. Hind. (1) A plot or piece of land; 

(2) two bullocks in yoke treading out the grain ; 

(3) a Brahman orBanya associating with a strange 
woman. 

GATE. The gates of Eastern cities with Maho- 
medans have honourable names, such as the Dehli 
gate, the Mecca, etc., gates. In British India, 
natives lo wer their umbrellas when passing through 
the gates of a fortress. In China, the south gate 
is always honoured, and the dead and night soil 
are not permitted to be boime through it. 

GAT’HA, a song, a verse ; a religious verse, but 
not taken from the Vedas. The Zend hymns of the 
Zoroastrians (Zarathusfcra) are called Gatbas. The 
verses interspersed in the Sanskrit Buddhist work 
called Lalita Vistara, are composed in a dialect 
between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit, and have given 
their name to this, the Gatha dialect. — Doicson. 

GAT-HA, properly Gat’ha, a measure of length. 
The twentieth part of a jareeb. Each Gat-ha 
contains three Ilahi gaz. The word is derived 
from Gat-hna, to join or unite by knots, from 
Ganthi, a knot. — Elliot^ Supp. Gloss. 

GATTARU, an out-caste race in Ceylon. 

GAU. Sansk. The German Gau, Armenian 
Gawar, earth, land, province. It was also a settle- 
ment of the Aryans near Sogdiana. 

GAUDA. Kaen. An agricultural tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes labourers ; small farmers under 
a lease from the landholders. A grain store, Tel., 
a bricklayer race of Hindus. 

GAUDA. Karn. The headman of a village, 
similar to the potail of the Mahratta villages ; also 


GARUGA PINNATA. ■ Roxh. 

Toom, Benc, Karrhvemhu maram,TAsr. 

Khyong-youk, . . Burm. Garuga cliettu, . . Tel. 
K-urvik, Kaiigluir, . Hind. Kaltigudn, . . . „ 

Khar pat, . . PanjaB. 

A large tree with a round umbrageous head ; 
leaves pinuate, deciduous; flowers of a yellowish 
white, in panicles covered with a mealy kind of 
white substance ; fruit size of a small plum, used 
for pickling. Grows in the Madras and Bengal 
Presidencies and Panjab; is common in the 
Bombay jungles and in the plains and on the hills 
of British Burma, but the wood is not much 
used. The bark is a tan; fruit is eaten raw and 
pickled. — Riddell; Wight; Gihson; Brandis; 
Stewart; Beddome; Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

GARUKI, a towm in the Hormara district, a 
sterile province, subject to Las. The Gujar tribe 
occupy Jab-Malan. Garuki is occupied by the 
Sangur tribe ; and at Hormara in Mekran, with 
400 houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara ; 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. 

GARW AEA, a tribe of Monghir, who spear ! 
otters and the porpoise of the Ganges. 



GAUDA-PALEN. 

the headman of the potter, shepherd, cowherd, 
weayer, and cultiyator castes. — W. 

GAUDA-PALEN, a Buddhist temple at Paghan. 
Gauda - Palen signifies the throne of Gaudama. 
■Height, 180 feet. ^ It is , cruciform in plan. It is 
very conspicuous in approaching Paghan from the 
south ward, with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
spires ; it is seen glistening with its white stucco- 
like plaster far down the Irawadi river, rising like 
a dim vision of Milan cathedral. It is compact 
in structure, and elevated in proportion to its bulk. 
It has a massive basement, with porches, and rising 
above in a pyramidal gradation of terraces, crowned 
by a spire Tee. From the top of the terrace, 
just below the spire, is a fine prospect of a vast 
field of ruined temples, stretching north-east and 
south-west. 

^ GAUHATI (Gowhatty), chief town of Kamrup 
district, and the largest in Assam ; situated on 
the left or south bank of the Brahmaputra, in 
lat. 26° 11' N., and long. 91° 48' E. ; population 
(1872), 11,492. Gauhati is an important centre 
of river trade, being one of the largest seats of 
commerce in Assam. — Imp, Gaz, 

GAGLI, a milkman; tall, robust, and fair race 
of the Peninsula of India ; have no resemblance 
to any other race in the Bekhan. The name is 
evidently from Gala, Sansk., Gr., milk. They are 
pastoral and migratory. The name is also derived 
from Gopala. Gauliga a migratory pastoral tribe 
of Mysore, who rear buffaloes, sell milk and ghi, 
and accompany camps. — Wilson, 

GAULTHEEIA NUMMULAEIA, and several 
other plants which extend into the N.W. Hima- 
laya, are also found in the Javanese mountains 
nearly 3000 miles’ distance. Gaultheria occurs 
along the whole Himalayan range and in the 
Khassya, and many other Java plants are more 
uniformly spread over the hilly districts of India 
and Ceylon. G. fragrantissiraa and G. tricho- 
phylla also occur in the Himalaya, but are repre- 
sented by a few species in the plains of the 
Pan jab, on the outer slopes of the Western Hima- 
laya, and even on the iChassya mountains. Spiroea 
Kamtschatica, chamoedrifolia, and sorbifolia, and 
Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian forms which 
extend into the rainy Himalaya, and Coryclalis 
Sibirica and Nymphaea pumila are remarkable 
instances of specific identity between Khassya and 
Siberian plants. — Hooker, 

GAUNHAEIK. Hind. From Gana, to sing. 
Singing and dancing women of Hindustan in 
the N.XT. Provinces. They perform at all Hindu 
festivities, at households, play on the saringi 
(violin), and tablah (drum); their dancing is a 
posturing. They are like the bayaderes of medieval 
Europe, and are by profession immoral. They form 
a very numerous class in all towns and cities in 
India. 

GAUPAYANA, sons or descendants of Gopa. 
They were the authors of four remarkable hymns 
in the Kig Yeda, which have been translated by 
Max Miiller. — Jo. R. A. S. ii. 1866. 

GAUE, the bison of Bengal sportsmen. See 
Gavaus. 

GAUE, a province north of Ghazni, which 
gave the Gori dynasty to India. It and Balkh 
are separated from the Seistan by the Paropamisan 
chain. See Gour. 

GAUE, the ancient name of Central Bengal, 
and of its capital, the ruins of which are still so 


GAUEA, 


called. Gaur is mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
and in historical documents of the 9tk century 
A.D. It was conquered in a.d. 1204 by the 
Slahomedans, who retained it as the chief seat of 
their power in Bengal for more than three 
centuries. It is in the Maldah district, situated 
on a deserted channel of the Ganges. The city 
with its suburbs covered an area variously esti- 
mated at from 20 to 30 square miles. The west 
side of the city was throughout wmshed by the 
main stream of the Ganges. Here is situated^ the 
large Sagar Bighi, the most celebrated artificial 
piece of water in Bengal. Gaur ruins have been a 
quarry, not only for the brick houses of the 
neighbouring towns and villages, but also for the 
mosques, palaces, public monuments, of Murshid- 
abad. It is now entirely deserted, and overgrown 
with dense jungle, except where cultivation is 
again gradually spreading. — Imp. Gaz . ; ElpMn. 

GAUE, a term applied by modern philologists 
to a class of languages relatives to Hindi. Br. 
Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, remarks 
that by the term Gaura or Gauda are meant 
the Bhasha or Prakrit or vernacular tongues 
spoken in Northern India, some old ones of which 
have since ceased to be spoken, or have merged 
into others. At present the languages which may 
be considered Gaura, are Bengali, Hindi, with its 
neighbour the Hindustani, Panjabi, Gujerati, 
Mahrati, the languages of Kashmir and Nepal, 
altogether nine. 

GAUE A, a designation of one of the two great 
divisions of the Brahmans or the five Gauras, also 
to one of the five, the Brahmans of Bengal 
proper, who are distinguished again as Varendriya, 
Earhiya, Satshati, and Yaidika Brahmans. The 
two first, from their being settled in the several 
portions of Gaura, called Yarendra and Earh; 
the third, as descended from 700 brahmanical 
families who were settled in Bengal before the 
introduction of the families from Kanouj, who are 
said to have been fugitives from Orissa; the 
fourth, from their knowledge of the Yedas. The 
Gaur Brahmans were also classed by Balal Sen, 
a raja of Bengal about the eleventh century, in 
three divisions, viz. Kulina, from Kula, a family, 
the most respectable members of the community ; 
Srotriya, those who had passed through the 
established institutions, and had read part of the 
Yedas; and Yansaja, merely born Brahmans, 
possessing neither respectability nor learning. 

There are other divisions of Bengal Brahmans 
of a still inferior description, degraded by acting 
as priests for the mixed castes, or by some peculi- 
arities of a fanciful and fabulous character. 

A Gaur Brahman is one of the five Gaurs now 
located in Hindustan, in the Upper Provinces, 
throughout the Subah of Behli to the hills. There 
are many subdivisions of these Gaur Brahmans, 
who are apparently unknown in Bengal, as the 
Adh Gaur, Kaithal Gaur, Gujar Gaur, Sidh Gaur, 
and amounting in all to forty “two. 

The Gaur Kayasth is one of the twelve divisions 
of the Kayastha tribe, who are generally clerks, 
who are afl. over India, many being in the Upper 
Provinces, where they settled under the patronage 
of Nasir-ud-Bin, son of Balhav, about the 13th 
century. 

Gaur Eajput, one of the 36 royal Eajput races, 
whose ori^n is doubtful ; they are numerous in 
the N.W*. Provinces, divided into three principal 



GAURI. 


GAViEUS FRONTALIS. 


Gnur Siva. Ganri Sankar is the term in use among the 
hnH.chfS.-the Bhat JX Elllt ^ Hindu pandits of Nepal; its signification shows a 

„„,1 C'haniar Gam,— names demed, Mr. am , the meaning of the name 

supposes, from some intercourse with Bh , the prominent object of western 

jiruhinaris, and Cbaraars. * 'RmTinviTnV'il ‘ Bhutan. The name given to Gauri Sankar by the 

Gaur-taga is an important ’ Tibetans, and that by which it is generally toown 

?s3, f i "rs p,«. .< ».!-, » ch,n.g,- 

Sab, and territory of Dehli. They claim to have | pa-ma^n. 


lioau. auu Lt'XTiWij WJ. 

l>pen orimnally invited from Bengal by Baja 
kmmej^ya, king of Ilastinapnr, for the purpop 
of exterminating the Takshaka or Snake race m 
concert with the raja. Mr. Elliot coraiders the 
TakslirA-a to have been Buddhist Scythians from 
tire north, who invaded India. The Taga have 
their name, it is said, from the Spirit Tya.ga, 
abandoning, as they abandoned their Brahmamcd 
character, by accepting and cultivating the lands 
granted to them by Janamejaya.— TFrison- 
^ GAURI, a name of Parvati, the consort of biva. 
In Rajputana, under the name Gan^uri, a festival 
is held in her name. Colonel Tod remarks that 
by the prefix of Gaiiga (the river) to Gauir, the 
Oangaiiri festival is evidently one essentially sacred 
to a river goddcBs, affording proof of tlie common 
origin of tire rites of the Isis of Egypt and India ; 
for Gauri is the goddess of abundance, arid is 
called Isa, also Isani or Parvath ato I^ksbrni, 
and corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassant or spnng, the vernal 
equinox. An image is rpade of earth, bpley is 
sown, and by watering and artificial heat is made 


GAUE-THAKUR, a tribe of Rajputs settled 
in the Farrakhabad district. — TFr'&orr. 

GAUEUA, an inferior class of Rajputs lu Agra 
and Mathura, and other districts west of the 
Jamrma. — Wilson. . , n 

GAUTAM. Hihd. A branch of the Chandra- 
vansi, or Lunar family of Rajputs, very numerous 
in the Lower Doab, and formerly very power- 
ful. Offshoots from them, termed Gautamian, are 
settled in Azimgarh. — Wilson. 

GAUTAMA or Gaudama is the name by which 
the last Buddha, Sakya Sinha, is known toAhe 
southern Buddhists. They believe that before 
coming as Gautama, he had passed through 650 
different phaBes of existence, called dzat by the 
Burmese. The history of these 550 existences is 
detailed in the Jataka, in stories or tales supposed 
to have been related by Gautama himself to ms 
I disciples and others, to make them acquainted 
1 with what had happened to him during these 
1 metempsychoses. Almost all end by showiiig 
Gautama as tbe hero or principal personage, and 
’ that those wbo had befriended him were now 


to grow. AiJL „ 

idol and bathe it in the water, and return with it 
to tbe palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egvptian Diana at Bubastls, and of Isis at Busins, 
within the Delta of the Mle. During this festival 
Iswara yields to his consort Gauri, and occupies an 
umimxirtant position near her at the water s edge, 
meanly clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and 
holding the stalk of an onion in full blossorn as a 
mace or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with veneration, but held by the 
Hindus generally in detestation ; but why the 
Hindus should on such an occasion thus degrade 
Iswaxa, is not apparent. Gauri Sankar, in Hindu- 
ism, is the term usually given to the idol of biva 
or Mabadeva and Parvati, in which she is sciilp- 
tured sitting on .Hahadeva's knees, with the bull 
Nandi at Ids feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers.— ■ 
Tints Piaiasthav, i. p. 575. n, 

GAURIKUSD, in lat. .'50° 86' N., long. 79 o 
E in Garhwal. is on the right bank of the Alan- 
(ia’goi below Kedarnath. The heights above the 
sea .we, -hot springs, 6417 feet ; npper limit of 
walnut, 8110 feet; upper limit of chestnuts, 
10,016 feet; upper limit of kanchua, 10,559 feet. 
^Poheri ScJilaf/cntireit , 

GAUPJ-SANKAR, a Hindu idol, m which the 
god Siva is represented in a sitting posture, with 
Parvati seated on his knee, the bull Nandi at his 
feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers. 

GAURI SANKAR, the Nepalese name of a 
mountain in the Himalaya of Nepal, in lat. 27“ 
59' 17" N., and long. 86° 54' 40" E., attaining a 
height of 29,000 feet above the sea; it is also 
called Mount Everest, and in Tibetan, Ohin-go- 
pa-ma-ri. It is on the Nepal and Tibet frontier, 
^d is the highest mountain of our globe as yet 
measured. The Hindu name is from Gauri, white 
or lai% a name of Parvati, the wife of Siva; and 
Sankar or Sankara, one of the forms assumed by 


In Rajputana bc™^ were now the wicked Dewadat and 


opponents were now the wicked De^yadat and 
heretics. Most statues represent him sittmg 
cross-legged, the left hand upon the lap, and the 
other hanging over the right knee. It is the 
attitude of teaching. Other statues represent him 
recumbent on the right side, with the left leg 
placed directly over the right, the head resting on 
the palm of the right hand, supported by the 
elbow, and tbe left arm extended at length over 
the left leg. This is the position he is described 
to have assumed when he died. 

Images of Buddha Gaudama are largely manu- 
factured in Burma, in marble, wood, stone, and 
metals. At Amarapura is a sitting brass figure 
12 feet high. It was formerly the tutelary saint 
of Arakan, and was carried off from thence A.i>. 
1784, by the king of Burma.— ii. pp. 
144-159. 

GAUTAMA, also written Gaudama and Gotama, 
in the mythical legends of Hinduism, the father 
of Kripa ; also one of the seven Rishi. Gautama, 
son of Gotama, is a name of the sage Saradwat ; 
but many men have borne this name. One Gautama 
was the founder of the Nyaya school of philosophy, 
and Gautama Siddartha is a name of Gautama 
Buddha. See Buddha; Sakya. 

GAY.EUS FRONTALIS. Jerdon, 

Bos frontalis, Lamlert. { B. gayeas, Colebrooke. 
d’hong-mia, , Abakan, i Methana, . . . Koch’hi. 
Gobay goru, . . . Beng. | Mi-tban, 


Nunec, . . 

Gavai, Gayal, 


. Bubm. 
, Hind. 


Shialj . . . . „ 

^ . . , Gau-jangli, . . . Fees. 

Found in the hilly tracts to the E. of the Brahma- 
putra, and at the head of the valley of Assam, the 
Mishmi Hills and their vicinity, probably extending 
north and east into China. It is a heavy, clumsy- 
looking animal; it has a small distinct dewlap. 
It is easily domesticated, and has bred with the 
common Indian cattle. — Jerdon, 



GAYMVB GAtTRUS. 


GAYA. 


GAViSUS GAUEUS. 

Bos gaiirus, H. Smith. 1 

B. gonr, j 

Vana-go, .... Beng, 
Pyoung, .... Eubm. ; 
Kar-Kona, . . . Can. ; 
Peroo-maoo,. . . Gond. 
Gour, Gauri-Gai, . Hind. ! 


Jerdon. Bison, 

B. assel, Honf. 

I^ibos cavifrons, Ilodgs. 
Jangdi-Khulga, . , Hind. 
Gaoiya, .... Matir. 
Ban-parra at . Mundla. 
Bod at ... . Seoni. 
Katu Yoni, . . . Tam. 


The gaur, called by sportsmen bison and jungle 
buffalo, is an inhabitant of all the large forests of 
British India, from near Cape Comorin to the 
foot of the Himalaya. It is abundant along the 
Syhadri range or Western Ghats, both in the 
forests at the foot of the hills, but more especially 
in the upland forests. The Animallay Hills, the 
Neilgherries, Wynad,Ooorg, the Baba Booden Hills, 
and the Mahabaleshwar Hills, are all its favourite 
haunts. It dwells in the forests of the Tapti 
river and neighbourhood, and north of the Ner- 
badda, a few in the deeper recesses of the Yindhyan 
mountains. On the eastern side of the Peninsula 
it is found in the Putney and Dindigul Hills, the 
Shanda Mangalam range, the Shevaroy Hills, and 
of the hill ranges near Vellore and the 


anterior, small; lower canines shutting into a 
notch in the edge of the upper jaw ; feet fringed ; 
toes webbed to the tip. The cervical plates 
united to and forming a disc with the dorsal ones. 
Males with a large swelling in front of the nostrils. 
See Crocodile ; Gharial. 

GAYYA, Sansk. Five products of the cow, 
milk and its preparations ; in Hinduism, the pancha 
gavya are proper offerings to an ancestor’s manes. 

GAWILGARH HILL RANGE, a branch of the 
Satpura mountains in Berar, situated between lat. 
21° 10' and 21° 46' 30" N., and between long. 76° 
40' and 77° 53' E. 

Gawilgarh Hill Fortress is about 21 miles 
N.W. from Ellichpur, in lat. 21° 21' 30" N., 
and long. 77 ° 24' 30" E. It was taken by stonn on 
the 15th December 1803. The Gawilgarh Hills 
rise in peaks to heights of 3000 feet. They are 
120 miles long, and 60 miles broad. They com- 
mence at the confluence of the Puma and Tapti 
rivers, and, running nearly E, by N., terminate a 
short distance beyond the sources of the Tapti 
and Wardah, separating the Tapti and Puma 
rivers. To the south they arc bounded by the 


some 01 the hiii ranges near 

borders of Mysore : from the Kistna and Godavery , . - £ 

rivers all along the Eastern Ghats to near Cuttack 1 valley of Berar, and to the north by the course of 
and Midnapiir, extending far into Central India, i tlm Tapti. It was first fortified by the Gaoli, a 


and northwards towards the edge of the great 
plateau which terminates south of the Gangetic 
valley,— Hodgson also says the Himalayan Terai. 
It extends into Burma and the Malay Peninsula, 
and formerly existed in Ceylon. It is a magnifi- 
cent animal, in length 9 J to 10 feet, height at the 
shoulder 6 feet, tail 34 inches. They associate in 
herds of up to 30 or 40, generally 15 cows and a 
bull. It is one of the most timid and wary of 
animals, and requires to be stalked most warily 


tribe from wboin it takes its name, and who are 
still numerous here. The fort, 2300 feet above 
the plain, and 3595 above the level of the sea, is 
quite in a dilapidated state, and the only interest- 
ing object now remaining is the old mosque, 
completely in ruins, many of its twenty-one 
domes having fallen in, and the surrounding walls 
given way. A tablet over the gatew^ay records 
that this building alone cost within a few pice 
that of the whole fort. A gun on the fortress is 


aETwkully.‘''irbreeds in the'coldseason, 'aid 1 27 feet long. Colonel Sterenson in 1803 brought 
the young are born June to October. When dis- : tis gu?s up Dhamungaon and Amjura, and 


T 
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turbed, the first who sees the intruder stamps with 
its foot, and the whole rush through the forest 
with a terrible crash. All attempts at domesti- 
cating them have failed. — Jerdon^ pp. 302-6. 
GAY.^US SONDAIGUS. Jerd. 

Bos bant eng, Baffles. . j Bos sondaicus, Midler. 

B. leucai^rymmis, Q. and G. | 

Tsoing, .... Burm. 1 Ban-teng, . . . Malay. 

The Burmese wild ox or wild cow is a native 
of the Malay Peninsula, Martaban, Java, Borneo, 
and Bali, but is not in Sumatra, Celebes, or any 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Another wild ox, called Saladang by the Malay, 
seems to occur along with it. 

GAYEH, a Persian standard. This famous 
standard was a blacksmith apron set in jewels, 
and was long the imperial standard of Persia. 
Gaveh was a blacksmith, who overthrew Zohak, 
and placed Yendoon on the throne of Persia. 
When collecting followers, he carried his apron as 
the standard of revolt against Zohak. This apron 
remained the standard of the empire, till taken by 
Saad-ben-Wakas, who commanded theMahomedan 
army that conquered Persia. 

GAYEL-KIND. Eng. The equal division of 
the inheritance amongst the sons. It was brought 
to England by the Jut brothers who settled in 
Kent. It was the custom of the Getic hordes, 
and is still followed by the Jharija Rajputs. 

GAYIAL, the genus of crocodiles described as 
Gavialis, properly the gharial; has jaws very 
long, sub-cylindrical, slender, rather dilated, and 
convex at the end. Teeth, canines two, quite 


bis brigade of the army under the command of 
General Wellesley took Gawilgarh. 

GAYA, a town in Bengal, in lat. 24° 48' 44" 
K, and long. 85° 3' 16" E., on the right bank 
of the river Phalga; it has a population of 
66,843, and is the chief town of a British revenue 
district of the same name. It is in two portions, 
— the old town, or Gaya proper, where the priests 
reside, and Sahibganj, the trading quarter. As 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage, the town of Gaya 
is of comparatively modern interest. 

Buddha or Bodh Gaya is about six miles south 
of Gaya; and a few hundred yards w^est of the 
Phalgu or Nilajan river there are ruins of great 
sanctity. Sakya Sinha, the founder of the Buddh- 
ist religion, dwelt here, and here is the pipal 
tree under which he sat in mental abstraction for 
five years. The tree is still here, but is much 
decayed, being at least 2400 years old. Immedi- 
ately to the east of tbe tree there is a massive 
brick temple, nearly 50 feet square at base, and 
160 feet in height. This is beyond all doubt the 
vihar that was seen by Hiwen Thsang in the 7th. 
century, as he places it to the east of the Bodhi 
tree, and describes it as 20 paces square at base, 
and from 160 to 170 feet in height. At the 
present day the chief pilgrims to the sacred tree 
at Bodh Gaya are devout Mahrattas. Before 
leaving his home, he must first walk five times 
round his native village, calling upon the souls 
of his ancestors to accompany him^ on his 
journey. Of the 45 sacred places, Bedi tirat or 
tirtha is supposed to represent the footprint of 



GAZELLE. 

isual organs merely, but our souls and our 
■ Mr. Colebrooke again thus explains 
bt efMgent power which is Brabm 
au.. is called the light of the radiant sun, 
do I meditate, governed by the mysterious light 
which resides within me for the purpose of 
tliou<'»’ht. I myself am an irradiated inanitestation 
of the supreme Brahm.’ These are, however, 
scholastic or theologic comments, to suit the 
trines of the various Hindu sects, 
doubt that the Yedic doctrine was 


gatasha. 

pinda or ball of rice and j oui 
jd by the pilgrim, while a ; mtell(Xts. 
the attendant Brahman, iit: On 
One wealthy 


Home deity. At each J 
water has to he deposit 
is chanted by . 

number no,dUl. - - . 

... ..13 called Gayawal, and obtam 
IS for conducting the pilgrnns to the 

Gayalese wdo^Yers are ba^ed the Prm- 

• death of their first wife, 

3 barred the privilege of taking 
death of their first husband. . 

- the celibacy of the for there is no 

a nature-worsh ^ , _ .. 

are an invocation to the sun. Gayatn is 
1 or palace, of metre, and thence applied to this yerse 

Asoha and Yedas, which is repeated maudibly m th 
morning worship of the Brahmans. Bunst 

, I the district is a interprets it ^ ^ x, uv+n 
which crowns the ‘Wa remember with longmg the bright b' 

Barabar Hills. This temple is the handiwork of our piety 1^ 

iuwBYvai.^, and contains a linga said sustenance we supplicate the divine Prodi 

placed there by Bara Raja, the Asar ^eign to bestow on us our portio: 

In September, a large fair, beseech him. A 

. . -T , . mi. ^ All nvn nf liAfiT'h. Gflore Grod. the 


hymn 

The Brahnians 
Brahman tribe are 
large sunn 
shrines. 

lege of wiving after the 
as Hiodu widows are i 
a» feesband after the d — 

This may be a remnant or 

®theS“a?rlo extensiYO remains of_ tempos j 
and monuments, and of theJ^jastban 
said to be the residence of Pharma . 
some of his successors on the^ throne of hlagadha. 
Another place of interest in 
temple of great antiq^uity, % 
highest peak of the 
sacred to Sidheswara, 
to have been]' 

king of Dinajpur. . , , 

attended only by men, is held here 
who number between 10,000 and 
night on the mountain. Kear th 
are some caves cut in the rock, 

B.C., and in the immediate neigl 
sacred spring and tank, and seve 
great interest to the antiquary. 

Ancient Geog. of India^ p. ^50 ; 
p. 22S : Imp. Gaz. ; Arch. Sure 


their ordinary or recondite allusions, bir w . 
Jones says that the Gayatri is called the ‘ mother 

of the Yedas.’ ^ 

GAYAIYAL, a class of Brahmans at Gaya, who 
claim the right of conducting the ceremonies of 
pilgrims at the Ghats, and of fees. W. _ 

GAYER. Malay. A fruit of Singapore. Its 

seeds are used as marbles. « i. 

; GAYNI or Gajni, an ancient name of Camfoayj 
I norv in ruins, and 3 miles from the present city. 

L GAZ or Gazu, which is much used for making 
5 sweatmeats in Persia, is a glutinous substance like 
} honey, deposited by a small green insect upon 
3 the leaves of the tamarisk tree. It is the manna 
i of the chemist, Gazanjabin, and is the manna 
to produced on branches of the Tamarix midica, 

‘ T. orientalis, by the punctures of the Coccus 
maniparus. This is often called Arabian manna, 
to distinguish it from Turanjabin, Persian manna, 
from the Shirkist or Khorasan manna, and from 

L^t iis meditate on the Sicilian manna. 

- 1 _ u May he GAZ. Hind. A long measure, formerly vary- 
Professor Wilson^s literal ing in length from 18 to 58 inches, but rediiced 
ITe meditate on that desir- by Akbar to a standard supposed of 33 inches, 
Savitri (the sun) who and called the Shahi-gaz, The gaz of Gujerat is 
Sir William Jones, Cole- 27|- inches. ^ 

i GAZA, a town in Syria, with a harbour and 
The a castle. It contains many mosques. The prin- 
is furnished by the caravans 


Wired string, and they are enjoined 
communicate it to any other sect. Its 
words are,— 0“m! BhSrbhuvri ssuvti 
Tatsa vitliro vareunyam, B’hargo 
dhimahi dbiyo yonaha pracho dayath. 
earth, air, heaven, O’m ! ‘L.t u: r ci'A'' 
supreme splendour of the divme bun« 
illuminate our minds.’ "Pr^fARHAt* Wils 
translation of it is : ‘ 
able light of the divine 
influences our holy rites.’ . 

brookc, Wilson, and Benfey have each given 
interpretations of it, all somewhat differing. The 

Gayatii called by Sir William Jones the mother cipal commerce ^ - 0 . 0 ^ 15 . 

of the Vedas, and in another place the holiest between Egypt and Syria. Long. 34 45 E., lat. 
text of the Vedas, is expressed by the triliteral 31° 24' N. — Rohhisoii^s Tr. i. p. 23 ; Eothen. ^ 
monosyUable Aum. Sir William Jones thus inter- GAZELI.B, the name given to several species 
prets it : ‘ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine of the family Bovidm and sub-family Antilopm®, 
Sun, the godhead who illumines all, delights all, under which they have been noticed,— the Indian, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, G. Bennettii ; the Persian, G. pb-gutturosa ; and 
whom we invoke to direct our understandings Arabian, G. dorcas. The Indian gazelle is found 
aright in our progress towards his holy seat.’ in India, and is known to sportsmen as the goat- 
And in another place he defines that divine Sun antelope, or ravine deer. The species to which 
as ‘^not the visible material sun, but that divine no doubt Moore’s celebrated lines were ad^essed, 
and incomparably greater light which iUumines is the Dorcas gazelle of Arabia and Northern 
all, delights all, from whom all proceeds, to which Africa, which is often kept in a semi-domestic 
all must return, and which can alone irradiate not state by the wandering Arabs, and makes a most 


O’m! 



GAZETTEER. 


GECKO. 


beautiful and sociable pet, though not unfrequently 
inclined to be mischievous. 

GAZETTEER. Several of these relatiiig to 
India have been published, — the East India 
Gazetteer, by Walter Hamiitori ; the Bengal and 
Agra Guide and Gazetteer; Thornton^s Gazetteer 
of the Ooiintries adjacent to India ; Tliornton’s 
Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government 
of Indk., and of the Native States on the Continent 
of India; Pbaroah’s Gazetteer; and the Imperial 
Gazetteer, by Dr. W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., B.C.S., 
issued in 9 volumes in 1882. 

GAZZA EQUULHjFORMIS. Muppell, In tbe 
Straits of Malacca this species is very numerous at 
all seasons, and forms, like the rest, an article of 
food. 

GEAWA. In the city of Lhassa, and over the 
■whole of Tibet, Geawa Rembooclii, or the Grand 
Lama, is nominally the supreme authority in 
temporal and spiritual affairs. His residence is in 
Patala Goompa, on the north side of Lhassa. 

GEBANTJE, also known as the Catabeni, an 
ancient race who occupied the country immediately 
within the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandab. Their sea- 
i poi't was Okelis, which was long the centre of 
i commerce between Europe and the East. Its 
ruins are situated about a mile inside the straits, 
at a place called by the natives Dakooa. See 
Okelis. 

i GEBBE, an island between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not far 
from Giioio. It is occupied by a Negro race, with 
I nose fiat, the lips thick and projecting, the com- 
I plexion a dark olive, the eyes deep-seated, and, on 
an average, the facial angle 77°, but as high as 
81°. In Gebbe and Waigyu, and in some parts of 
the coast of N. Guinea, the complexion is lighter, 

' and the peculiar texture of the Negro hair is 
I absent. M. Freycinet has described the Negroes 
of Gebbe. In Gebbe, Waigyu, and in some parts 
also of the coast of New Guinea, the Malayan 
race may have become intermixed with the Negro, 
as the complexion is lighter, and the peculiar 
^ texture of the Negro hair altered or obliterated. 
The laeguage spoken at Waigyu is entirely 
Papuan, being that which is used on all the coasts 
of Mysol, Salvatty, the N. W. of Guinea, and the 
islands in the great Geelvink Bay. Waigyu, Gebbe, 
Poppa, Obi, Batchian, between New Guinea and 
the ]\foluccas, as well as the south and east 
peninsulas of Gilolo, possess no original tribes, 
but are inhabited by people who are evidently 
mongrels and wanderers. — Wallace^ u. p. 216. 

. GEB'L DUKHUN. Its porphyry quarries, the 
Mons Poi-phyritis of the Romans, are probably 
I coeval with the celebrated Breccia quarries of Wadi 
I Keneh, and worked in the time of the first Oser- 
\ tasen, tbe supposed Pharaoh who ruled over Egypt 
ill the time of Joseph. The beautifully coloured 
porphyries, green, purple, and red, and much of 
the basalt used in ancient Egyptian sculpture, 
were derived in great measure from Gebl 
Dukhun and its vicinity. The W^'adi from Geb’I 
Dukhun to Keneh, the ancient Koinipolis, a little 
north of Ooptos, is to this day called the Tarikat- 
# el-Arabiyeh, the high road of the carts. Anm- 
scription on the frieze of the temple near GebT 
Dukhun, bears the name of the emperor Adrian, 
with the surname of Trajan, whose son by adop- 
I tion he was. The temple is dedicated to Serapis 
I the Great, with his titles of Pluto and the Sun, 
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the other gods in the same temple. Small temples 
to Serapis are very common in the vicinity of 
mines and quarries, as Pluto is supposed to 
preside over demons and the evil genii, who, 
the orientals imagine, watch over the treasures 
in the earth, Geb’I Dukhun lies in about lat. 27° 
16' N., and longv 88° E. There is an ancient road 
leading from it to Myos Hormus, an old i>ort on 
the Red Sea, from which it is distant about 32 
miles as the crow files . — The Basiern Desert of 
Egypt^ hy Helcekyan Bey, 

GECAROINXJS, a genus of land-crabs, called 
by the French Tourlouroux, Orabes x^eints, and 
Crabes violets. G. camifex and G. hirtipes occur 
in India, G. carnifex in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry ; its earaiDace is very much elevated. 

GECKO, a genus of saurian reptiles of the 
widely distributed natural family Geckotidse. In 
the Malay tongue they are called Tokke or Tokai. 
In Burma, the ordinary call of the house Gecko 
is Tooktay. In the forests, large flat and marble- 
coloured Geckos cling to the smooth trunks of the 
trees. They are harmless, but their sudden clear 
call and their hideous forms alarm strangers. It is 
said a French traveller, M, Touquet, hearing his 
name pronounced, repeatedly answered to it, ‘ Eh 
bien,’ until made aware that it was the Gecko’s call. 
There are in Ceylon Hemidactylus inaculatus, 
Dum, et Bib,^ H, Leschenaultii, Dum, et Bib., H. 
frenatus, Schlegel, The last named is very common 
in the houses of Colombo. Colour gi'ey; sides 
with small granules ; thumb short ; cbin-shields 
four; tail rounded, with a transverse series of 
small spines ; femoral and frenal x>ores in a con- 
tinuous line. The Geckos frequent the sitting 
rooms, and, being furnished with pads to each toe, 
they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls, 
and adhere to glass and ceflings. The Tokai or 
Takke of the Malays, le Gecko de Siam of Cuvier, 
are numerous in Siam, but also occur in Java and 
other places of the Archipelago. One is from 6 to 
9 inches long, and marked with red and green 
spots, and frequent tubercles. They destroy 
multitudes of noxious insects. 

Gecko verus, Mer7\, Bengal, Assam, Andamans, Tenas- 
serim.- ■ 

G. stentor, Cantor, Andamans, and six otliers. 
Pfcychozoon liomalocexjhalum, D, and B,, Pegu, 
Hemidactylus coete'ei, D. and B,, Calcutta. 

H. ICelaartii, Ceylon. 

H, Leschenaultii, D, and B., Neilgherries. 

H. maculato, D. and B., Ceylon. 

H. suhl8Bvis, Gray, Mergui, Ceylon. 

H, fasciatus, Ceylon. 

H. frenatus, Ceylon. 

H. vittatus, Ceylon, and three others. 

Peripia Cantoris, JO. and B., Andamans. 

Nycteridium platyurus, Sekneid. 

Dorynra Berdmorei, Blyth, Mergui. 

Phelsuma cepedianum, Fer., Mauritius. 

P, Andamanensis, Blyth, Andamans. 

Gymnodactylus Jerdonii, Theob. 

G. Geckoides, Bpix., Salt Range. 

G. triedr us, G Ml? if/t., Ceylon. 

G. x>ulchellus, Gray, Penang, Singax^ore. 

G. frsenatus, Ceylon, 

G. Kandianus, Kelaart, Ceylon. 

G. Mysorensis, Jerdon, Bangalore. 

G. Indicus, Gray, Neilgherries. 

G. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Malacca. 

G. littoralis, Jerdmi, Malacca. 

G. Deccanensis, Byhes, Dekhan. 

Nanetinus variegatus, Blyth, Tenasserim. 

N. fascialatns, Myth, Subathu. 

Puellula rubxda, Blyth, Andamans. 
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Chaibassa, CHtiagotig, 


and 


EtiblepHftriB 'Hattl'wickd 

V nnSra, Ka“gf- , , r 

liomotta faWata, W*, Central India. 

Plai3n.u'tis Schneidenanus, Javar 
P>«Italia subbeviB, India. 

PeropuH inntilatus, alaiiilia. 

Srodtt"orS 

Cyrtodnctylus marmorato, Java, Philippines 
C. pnlclrelhis, Singajjoro. 

Heteronota Kendalhi, Borneo. „ oai • 

-Crawford’s Embassy ; Tewnt’s Ceyhnjy. m, 
Gosse’s Natural History, p. 31 ; Giay, Limi cL, p. 

'155. 

GEDAUN, in BalucMstan, the tent of black 
felt in which families reside. The ^ghans call it 
Sdi ; the Turks, KAra Ulli ; and the Pe™, 
Siah Ohadr. The felt is the Namdah of India, 
from which is the Indo-European worf Nomade. 
GEDEOSIA of the Greeks, the modern Makran. 

^GE^R, a tract in the south of the Gujerat 
peninsula, stretching 50 miles east west, and 
30 miles north and south. It »nsiste of ridges 
and hills covered with dense forest trees and 
jungles, and full of almost inaccesable fastnesses, 
which for ages gave shelter to robbers, outlaws, 
and the Aghori fanatics, said to be cannibals. Lions, 
till lately, were found in the Geer jungles, but there 
are no %er8. The climate is equable and tempe- 
rate, and the coast is balmy with the wet breath of 
ocean breezes blowing fresh from the south pole. 
S. ku., December 1860. See Eattyawar. 

GEESOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mono. Amongst 
tlie Mongols, tlie title of tke bigkest class of the 
priests of Buddha. The one resident at Oorga 
Fa called by the Mongols Gheghen Koutouktoi^ 
The Oorca high priest seems also to be called 
Geesoo-tahba, and is a regenerated Buddha of great 
sanctity. There are 80,000 lamas under several 
heads at Oorga. See Geawa; Eouren; Kou- 

^^®TA. Sansk. Properly Gita, from Goi, to 
sing a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a divine 
song, a Sanskrit poem in the form of a dialogue 
betw<H*u Arjima and Krishna. That Geeta is a 
discoiime on the Yoga philosophy, bee Gita. 

GEHAR, a large class of child-stealei’s in the 
valley of the Nerbadda. , ' , . , 

GEHEKNA, a valley celebrated for the inhuman 
and barbarous, as well as idolatrous, worship paid 
to Moloch, to which deity parents often sacrificed 
their offspring, by making them pass through tbe 
fire (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 2 Chron. xxviii. 3). To 
drown the lamentable shrieks of the children thus 
immolated, musical instruments (Hebrew, Toph) 
were played ; whence the spot where the victims 
were burnt was called Tophet. After the capti- 
vity the Jews regarded this spot with abhorrence, 
on account of the abominations which had been 
practised there ; and, following the example of 
Josiah, they threw into it every species of filth, 
as well as the carcases of animals and the dead 
bodies of malefactors, etc. To prevent tbe pesti- 
lence which such a mass would occasion if left 
to putrefy, constant fires were maintained in the 
valley, in order to consume the whole ; hence the 
place received the appellation of Gehenna, the 
Jahatinam of the Arabs. By an easy metaphor, 
the Jews, who could imagine no severer torment 


GELATINE. 

than that of fire, transferred this name to the 
infernal fire,— hell, to that part of the invisible 
world in which they supposed that the demons 
and the souls of wicked men were punished in 
eternal &te.— Robinson's Travels, i- P- 

GEHLOT, a Rajput race founded by Bappa. 
They long held power in Saurashtra. Before they 
became Saiva Hindus, they chiefly worshipped 
the sun. The name is also pronounced Grahiot. 
Arore, on the Indus, is said by the Gehlot 
to have been their ancient site, and claim to 
I be the Balicaputra who occupied it. They were 
' driven from Balabhipura when it was taken and 
sacked by the Huns or Parthians. The Gehlot cula 
was subdivided into twenty-four Bacha or ramifica- 
tions, few of which exist,— the Aharya, ^ Bongur- 
pur : the Maugulia, in the desert ; the Ses<^ia, in 
Mewar; and the Piparra, in Marwar. ^pa, 
the Gehlot chief, bom a.d. 713, obtain^ 

728 , and abandoned it 764. From the Gehlot 
have branched the Sesodia 
are spread over different parts of the Ispith- 
West Provinces. The name Sesodia is said to 
be from Sessoo, a bare. Their neighbours, ^lo 
for some unexplained reason are fond ot ^ 
ing cowardice to tliem, say their na,me of Gehlot 
is derived from Gehla, a slave girl. But the 
origin believed in Mewar is the following . 
When the ancestors of the rana of Mewar were 
expelled from Qujerat,oneof the queens by name 
Pushpavati, found refuge among the Brahmans 
of the Mallia mountains. She was shortly after- 
wards delivered of a son, whom she called, iroin 
the cave (Goha) in which he was born, by the 
name of Gehlot; from him are descended the 
present ranas of Mewar or Udaipur. Them claim 
to be descended from Nusliirwan and a Grecian 
princess, which has frequently^ been discussed, 
invests this clan with a peculiar interest.— ; 
Ru/asiftob i* P' See Keneksen. 
GEI-SIiA, in Japan, dancing girls who also play 

and sing. „ , 

GELASIMI, land-erahs; most of these have a 
single large claw. They move about with that 
half erected, and quickly retreat to then- holes m 
the sand. There are several species known,— G. 
ammlipes, Indian seas; G. Dussumieri, G. tetra- 
goiium, of the Bed Sea, Mauritius; G. forceps, 
Edwards, of Australia; G. oordifomis, Arficanfe, 
Australia. — Collingwood. 

GELATINE. 

Gliiirri-ul-jallad,’ . Aeab. [ Siris; Sirisht, Hind.,P£RS. 
Yu-kiau,P’iau-kiaii,OHix. | Siiresham-i-jald, . ,, 

Gelatine is obtained from skins, cartilage, ten- 
don, membrane ; also from the parings of hides or 
horns of any kind, the pelts obtained from furriers, 
the hoofs and ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, 
etc. ; from the raspings and trimmings of ivory, the v 
refuse pieces and shavings left by button-mould 
makers, and from other kinds of hard bone. Size, 
again, is made by boiling down in water the clip- 
pings of parchment, glove leather, fish-skin, and 
other kinds of skin and membrane, and is used 
either alone or mixed with flour, paste, gum- 
arabic or tragacanth, and employed by book- 
binders, paperhangers, and painters in distemper. 
Gelatine is one of the principal constituents of 
most of the animal substances employed as food. 
The Chinese import various substances, which can 
be valuable only as yielding gelatine of different 
degrees of purity, — agar-agar, trepang, birds- 
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iiests, shark fins, and fisli maws. Good isinglass 
is one of the purest forms of gelatine. 

GELIDIUAI CORNEUM, one of the Algse. 
According to some narrators, it enters into the 
formation of the edible sw^allow-iiests of the Japan- 
ese islands. See Algse ; Nostoe edulis. 

_ GELONIUM LANOEOLATUM. Willde. 

O. bifarium, Wilkie. ) Hsai-than-bayah, Burm. 

This pretty evergreen tree is found in the Ran- 
goon district and Northern Circars ; it seldom 
exceeds 3 feet in girth. W ood, white colour, fit 
for house-posts, and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building, weighs 50 lbs. per cubic foot. It 
is common in rather open forests, up to an eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet. It is a very variable plant; and 
Mr. Tiiivaites thinks that all the specimens he had 
seen of the genus, from different and distant parts 
of India, might with safety be referred to one 
species.— A in. p. 831 ; Thw. Zeyl. p. 274. 

: : .GELUM. , Tibet. , A.monk. . . 

GEM, a term employed by jewellers to desig- 
nate the more beautiful of the precious stones. 
Gem sand, from the neighbourhood of Ava, is 
sometimes one of the Shan articles of merchan- 
dise. It consists of small fragments of nearly all 
the precious stones found in the country; but 
garnet, beryl, and spinel are its principal consti- 
tuents, more especially the last, which seems to 
constitute more than three-fourths of the whole 
mass. A single handful will contain specimens 
of every shade, — black, blue, violet, scarlet, rose, 
orange, amber yellow, wine yellow, brown, and 
white. Many retain their original crystalline 
forms'; some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron ; but many others have 
some of the secondary forms, among which it is 
not uncommon to see twin crystals re-entering 
angles, formed by two segments of the tetrahedron 
truncated on the angles, and joined together by 
their bases. — Mason. 

GEMELLI - OARERL Giovanni Francesco 
Gemelii-Oareri, of Naples, wrote the Giro del 
Mondo, a narrative of his six years’ travels round 
the world, and which was published in 1699. He 
notices that at his time the remnants of the con- 
quests of the Portuguese in Asia were so incon- 
siderable, as scarcely to defray their own expenses. 

GEMITORES, in natural history, an order of 
birds, comprising in India the families Treronidse, 
Columbidse, and Gonridse. See Birds. 

GENDARUSSA VULGARIS. Nees. 

Jiistieia gendarussa, 


Jugut miidun, 
Ba-wa-net, . 
Tsin-kiau, . . 
Kali shumbali, 
Vada kodi, 


. . Beng. 
. . Burm. 
. . Chin. 
. Dukh. 
.l^LyuiAL. 


Nila nirganda, 
Cari michi, . 
Nalla-vavali, . 
Gandharasamu, 


Sansk. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


Grows in the Konkans, in Travancore, and 
Madura; is common in gardens. Flowers during 
the wet season, with dark purple or green smooth 
shoots. Grows in Liau-chau in Shan-si, and in 
Ho-nan. Its twisted, wrinkled brown roots are 
boiled in milk, and given in China in rheumatism, 
as a diaphoretic and diuretic.— ; Voigt 
GENII, spirits. The word is derived from the 
Arabic Jin, through the Persian. Mahomedans 
believe that the Jin reside in the lower or first 
firmament. See Jin; Saras wati. 

GENNA, amongst the Naga, a kind of taboo. 
GEN SHU SEAL Jap. A festival on the 
annual opening of all public business. 


GENTIANACEiE, an order of plants, growing 
in most parts of the world, — in Japan, Arabia, and 
the E. Indies. The whole order is bitter as a 
characteristic, both in the stem and roots, and 
used as a tonic. G. iimbellata grows in the 
Caucasus ; G. decumbens, Z., is common at con- 
siderable elevations in the various parts of the 
Panjab Himalaya ; a tincture of it has been used 
as a stomachic by the Lahoul missionaries. Gen- 
tian root is a bitter tonic, and before the discovery 
of cinchona it held the first place among febrifuge 
remedies, and it is still deemed a very useful 
medicine in intermittent diseases. A perfect 
substitute for the infusion of gentian is made 
from the Gentiana kurroo, common in the Hima- 
laya, and is much used in native practice. Species 
of Agathotes, Exacum, Justicia, Cicendia, and 
Ophelia, of this and other orders, are possessed of 
the same properties as gentian. Gentiana ascle- 
piadea, SmWl.^ Lung-tan-ts’au, grows in Shen-si. 
Its roots are agreeably bitter. 

GENTIANA KURROO. Wall 

Pneumonanthe kurroo, Don, Boyle. 

Kamal phul, . . Hind. 1 Nilakil, Nilkanth, Hind. 
Himalayan gentian, Eng. j Kurroo, 

Grows at Simla and other x:)arts of the Hima- 
laya, at from 3000 to 9000 feet. The roots are 
used like the gentian. — 0’67i. p. 459 ; Clegliortds 
P. Pep. p. 658 ; Stewart 

GENTIANA TENELLA. Fries. The Tita of 
Ladakh and various parts of the Panjab Himalaya, 
up to 15,000 feet in Ladakh. In Lahoul, a decoc- 
tion of the leaves and stems of this and other 
species is given in fevers. In Ladakh its root is 
put into spirits. — Pr. J. L. Stewart. 

GENTIL, author of Voyages dans les Mers des 
Indes, 1660. 

GENTILE, a term used by the Jews to desig- 
nate all races not Jews or not circumcised. It 
answered to the Barbaros of the Greeks and 
Romans. The term was emp 
in India to designate the ' 
occupying the country from Madras to Ganjam. 
It is pronounced Gentoo, and the people them- 
selves accept that designation. The Gentile of 
the Jews was the equivalent of the M’hlecha 
of the Aryan Hindu, the E of the Chinese, and 
the Kafir of the Mahomedan. With the Arabs, 
they themselves are the Arab-ul-Arab ; all the 
rest of the world are Ajami, or foreign. Gen- 
too is a corruption of the Portuguese Gentio, a 
Gentile. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1681) says 
‘ the Gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, are 
the aborigines.’ He appears to be the first English 
writer by whom the term was used ; but before his 
time, Pietro del la Valle speaks of the Hindus as 
Gentile, following the example of the Portuguese. 
Notwithstanding those unquestionable authorities, 
Halhed (Gentoo, Code xxi. xxii.) supposes that 
the Portuguese borrowed the term Gentoo from 
the Sanskrit word Gunt, a sentient being. — Elliot. 

GEOCICHLA CYANOTUS, the Madras bul- 
bul. ■■ 

GEOGRAPHY of India, in ancient times, be- 
came slowly known to the learned men of the 
West In the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era, the conquests of Alexander 
threw open the interior of Asia as far as the 
Indus and Afghanistan, and Greek colonies bear- 
ing the conqueror’s name were established on the 
sites of Herat and- Kandahar. Megasthenes, the 
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teMent ambassador of Seleucus at the court of 
the Tudlan monarch Saudracottus, gave to the 
world a valuable store of information concerning 
India, of which only fragments remain to ns in the 
works of Arihm nnd Strabo. But 
knowledge of India was apparently limited to ti e 
valleys of the Indus and Ganges ; he had little 
idea “of its general configuration. The earliest 

geographical treatiseswerecalledM^^ 

navigations, being in fact detailed descriptions of 
the coasts and ports of some particular sea or seas, 
and the nations bordering on them. Thus theie 
were several Feripli of the Mediterranean, two or 
three of the Euxine and of the Red Sea, and one 
of the Indian Ocean. Eratosthenes the astronomer 
followed Megasthenes in his account of India. 
And if we compare his map with that of Herodotus, 
many improvements are apparent. But the g^'cat 
mountain chains of Asia are represented by a stiff, 
unbroken range, traversing that continent hori- 
zontally in one straight line.^ The Persian Gulf, 
the outline of India with its promontory, arc 
strangely distorted towards the east, instead of 
pointing due south, Taprobane (Ceylon) making 
its appearance at the foot. In the generation 
after Eratosthenes, wrote Hipparchus, also an 
Alexandrine astronomer. He devoted much time 
to criticising Eratosthenes, and generally unjustly. 
From Hipparchus to Strabo there arose no geo- 
grapher worthy of mention. ^ The physicist Posi- 
doniuB thought that the habitable world extends 
over about half tlie circumference of the globe, 
‘so that there would only be another half to be 
traversed hj any one sailing with an east wind 
to India/ This, too, was the leading idea of 
Columbus’ voyage 1600 years later, and was the 
germ of the name West Indies. 

Pliny gives some details of the direct voyage to 
India, as it was practised in his day. His account 
is confirmed by the more than usually accurate 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea {as the Indian 
Ocean was then called, the modern Red Sea being 
then the Arabian Gulf), the work apparently of a 
trader in those parts. The direct voyage to the 
western coast of India was a distinct advance upon 
practice of the ancient Alexandrian traders, 
who seldom ventured far beyond tlie mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf. Hippaliis, a pilot, discovered the 
secret of the trade winds; and, following Jiis 
example, navigators sailed straight to Miiziris 
(perhaps 3tfangalore). The district of Dachina- 
bades is evidently the Bekhan, and Comar or Cape 
Cory is Cape Comorin. 

Afariiius of Tyi*e wrote 50 years after the date 
of the Perijdus. “ He had new sources of informa- 
tion for the S. and S.E. of Asia, A miscalculation 
of the distance which would be covered by a seven 
months’ journey, led him to place the capital of 
the Seres, or Chinese, about 3000 miles too far to 
the east. Such an error is the stranger,’ as the 
Chinese historians record the arrival at the court 
of the emperor Hi-wan-ti, in a.d. 166, of an em- 
bassy fron Antun (Ajitoninus), king of Ta-thsin 
(Rome). The Seres had been known even in the 
Augustan era as the silk manufacturing nation ; 
but it was thought they carded the silk off the 
trees. Thus Virgil relates : — 

* Yelleraque ut foliis clepectunt tenuia Seres ?’ 

The error was long-lived. Pausanias had some 
glimmering of the truth ; but the silk- worm was 
not known in Europe till Justinian. Just as 
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Mariniis extended Asia to the E., he extended it 
proportionately to the B.E. Rumours had already 
reached the author of the Periplus of the Erythrfean 
Sea concerning Cochin China and the ^Malay 
Peninsula. On the strength of these and of other 
information of his own, Mariuus conceived the 
continent as stretching far away in that directmn, 
and then bending round and joining thc_ b. of 
Africa. Ro doubt this tremendous extension oi 
the length of the inhabited world by Marinus, 
accepted as it was by Ptolemy, by shortening the 
voyage across the Atlantic to India, was an addi- 
tional incentive to the adventure of Columbus. 

Claudius Ptolemams, who may bo said to be the 
last great ancient geographer, wrote about a.I). 

150. He was- a mathematician and astronomer, 
and regarded geography from a corresponding 
point of view. Ptolemy’s information about the 
source of the Kile is more correct than Euro- 
peans possessed till Speke and Livingstone. It 
must have come to him ina Zanzibar, down to 
which point the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrman Sea has some accpiaintance with the 

coast. , y ,, 

Ptolemy places Cape Comorin very little to the 
south of the mouth of the Indus. Massilia and 
Byzantium are still placed on the same parallel of 
latitude, and help to distort the whole map of 
Europe. 

The northern provinces of British India occupy 
a great unbroken plain, wdiich extends from the 
Himalaya mountains to the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal, and is traversed by the Hvers 
Indus and Ganges and their tributaries. The 
central and southern portion projects into the 
Indian Ocean. It is roughly triangular in shape, 
and its larger part consists of a hilly plateau or 
table-land. On the western flank of this plateau 
are the Aravalli Hills, which separate Rajputmia 
from the plain of the Indus, and the Syhadri or 
ITestern Ghats, which rise abruptly from the sea 
to an elevation that seldom exceeds 4000 feet, 
though the Keilgherry mountains, near the southern 
end of the range, rise to 8760 feet. The eastern 
margin of the" plateau is known as the Eastern 
Ghats. In ^Mysore the plateau rises to 3000 feet, 
but the average altitude of the central parts is 
about 1500 feet above the sea. 

GEOLOGY of India has been summarized, 
during the 19th century, by Mr. James Calder, 
Captain Kewbold of the l^Iadras army, Surgeon 
Carter of the Bombay army; and lastly, and in 
the highest sense, in a joint work by Messrs. IT. 
B. Medlicott, and IT. T. Blanford, F.R.S. 

Its most striking feature is the difference between 
the rocks of the Peninsula proper and those of the 
coimtries lying beyond the great Indo-Gangetic 
alluvial plain. The investigations of Dr. Hugh 
Falconer have shown that, at a period geologically: 
recent, the j)resent Peninsula of India was a trian- 
gular island, bounded on each side by the E. andW. 
Ghats, converging to Cape Comorin, while the 
base of the triangle was formed by the Vindhya 
mountain range, from which an irregular spur, 
forming the Aravalli mountains, extended north- 
wards; while between the northern shore of this 
island and a hilly country, which is now the Hima- 
laya mountains, ran a narrow ocean strait. The 
bed of this strait became covered with debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its northern shore, 
and with this debris became entombed and pre- 
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served many and various animal remains. Tiie 
present condition of tlie country in Northern India 
has been produced by a subsequent upheaval of 
the land, so that what was the ocean strait forms 
the northern plains of India, the loiiix, nearly level 
valleys in which flow the Ganges and the Indus. 
Besides this, a great upheavcment along the line 
of the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Siwalik Hills (determined to be of 
tertiary age), and added many thousand feet to 
the height of the Himalaya; and facts tend to 
the conclusion that India had one long term and 
one protracted fauna, which lived through a period 
corresponding to several terms of the tertiary 
periods of Europe. 

The rocks of the Peninsula, though for the 
most part of very ancient date, are far less dis- 
turbed than those of the Himalaya, Afghanistan, 
and Burma, many of them, like the Vindhyan sand- 
stones, being still quite horizontal. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that from a very early period 
in the history of the \yorld, the greater part of 
the Indian Peninsula has been dry land; whereas 
for many ages the Hiraalayaii area was occupied 
by the sea, and the rocks of that region have been, 
down to very recent times, and probably still are, 
subject to violent crushing and contortion. In 
fact, the an'angement of the strata shows that, 
notwithstanding the great outpourings of volcanic 
rock vrMch constitute the Dekhan trap, the Indian 
Peninsula has from the earliest ages been one of 
the steadiest and most fixed portions of the earth^s 
crust, whilst the Himalayan area has been subject 
to violent oscillations of level; and the highest 
mountains in the world probably owe their height 
to the circumstance that the elevating forces are 
still in operation. 

The oldest i*ock known to occur in India is the 
gneiss of Bundelkhand. It is exposed over a 
roughly triangular area, lying between Kirwee, 
Gwalior, and the southern part of the Lalitpur 
district. Along its northern edge it is covered 
by the Gauge tic alluvium, and on the other sides 
it is bounded by a steep scarp of Yindhyan sand- 
stones, or by a series of sub-metamorphic rocks 
underlying the Yindhyan. Two other areas of 
gneiss occur in the Peninsula, but from their 
relations to the sub-metamorphic series, they are 
supposed to be of an age posterior to the gneiss 
of Bundelkhand. One of these extends, with 
hardly an interruption, from the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of Bhagulpur, to Cape Comorin, 
and from the coasts of Madras and Orissa to Yin- 
gorla and Nemaur, where it is covered by the 
Dekhan trap. The other occupies the central and 
southern x^art of the Aravalli Hills in Eajputana, 
and it may be continuous with the easteim gneiss 
of the Nerbadda valley, underneath the trap. An 
outlier of the same kind of gneiss occurs in Assam. 
The gniess of Bundelkhand is of remarkably simple 
and nniform composition, while that of the south 
and east of the Peninsula is much more complex, 
and contains many extraneous minerals, among 
which may be mentioned the gold of the Wynad, 
and the immense dex)Osits of magnetic iron ore 
that occur in many x)arts of the country. Besting 
upon the Bundelkhand gneiss, but more or less 
disturbed where in contact with the other gneiss 
of more recent age, is a series of partially meta^ 
morphosed strata of no great thickness, called the 
Bijawars, in Bundelkhand. This group of strata 


can be traced on the outskirts of the gneiss, from 
Silang in Assam to the Nerbadda valley. Similar 
rocks flank the Aravalli Hills ; and detached out- 
liers occur through Northern Rajputaria and the 
S.IP. Panjab, as far as th.e Ivorana Hills, beyond 
the Sutlej and Ravi, and within a few miles of the 
Panjab Salt Range. An uj)per sene.s of transition 
rocks can be traced near Gwalior, and in parts of 
the Madras Presidency. 

Over these, and resting unconformably upon 
them, comes the most widely distributed series of 
stratified rocks to be found in India, — the so-called 
Vindhyrm system. This immense series of hori- 
zontal sandstones and shales extend from Sasseram 
and Rotasgarh on the Soiie, to the borders of 
Muwar, and from Agra to the Nerbadda valley, 
witli several outlying patches in Southern India, 
as at Bhima and Kurnool. All the diamonds 
found ill India seem to be derived from a pebble 
bed at the bottom of the Yindhyan series, but the 
diamonds occur simply as water- worn jicbbles, so 
that their original matrix is still unknown. That 
such an immense area of perfectly undisturbed 
and quite unaltered rock should be totally devoid 
of fossils, is very puzzling to the geologist, yet 
such appears to be the fact. The only explana- 
tions of it that can be given, are either that the 
Vindhyan rocks were deposited before the begin- 
ning of life on the globe, or that there was some- 
thing inimical to life in the composition of the 
waters in which these rocks were f oimed. There 
is no evidence whatever, except the mere absence 
of life, that either of these explanations is correct; 
but, on the whole, it seems most probable that 
the Yindhyan strata were deposited in fresh water, 
at a time when the dry land and the waters 
enclosed by it were without life, although some 
lands of living beings may have existed in the 
contemporaneous seas. 

Resting in hollows of the ancient gneiss or the 
Yindhyan rocks, are found the first fossiliferoiis 
strata of the Indian Peninsula, — those of the 
Gondivana system^ or the Indian coal measures. 
These rocks extend in patches from West Bengal 
through South Rewa and the Nerbadda valley to 
Cutch, and they are also found in the valley of 
the Godavery, and as far south as Madras. A 
small outlier of the same series has been discovered 
at the base of the Himalaya, near Darjiling, almost 
the only instance of a Peninsular rock occurring 
in the extra-Peninsular area. 

At the bottom of these rocks, wherever the base 
can be seen, is found a x^eculiar conglomerate, con- 
sisting of boulders, many of them of large size, 
embedded in a fine matrix. Some of these boulders 
are marked with parallel striae on one or more 
sides, and the appearance of the whole stratum is 
that of an ancient boulder- clay deposited from 
icebergs. Similar rocks are observed in S. Africa 
and in the Permian formation of Europe, and it 
is probable that these Talchir beds are of Permian 
age. Above the Talchirs lie the coal - bearing 
strata of Earharbari, and the Damuda series of 
coal-bearing beds found here and there over the 
country from Raniganj to the valleys of the Ner- 
badda and Wardha rivers. These are no doubt 
economically the most important of the Indian 
strata, though they cover a very small area com- 
pared with that occupied by the Yindhyan rocks 
or the ancient gneiss. 

The coal-bearing strata contain numerous plant 
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rcmniliF, nn<\ a few skeletons of tcrrosirial animals ! 
beiou^nii" to the am}»bibia, but not a trace of any 
marine foshil has yet been cILscovcred in thorn. 
There has been a good deal of discussion about the 
of these beds, and of those overlying them, 
the Fanchets, Jiibbulpur bed, and Mahadevas, 
because* the fossil ferns they contain iwmble on 
tlio one hand those of the Trias of Europe, and 
on the other they are very like those found in the 
true carboniferous rocks of Australia. The lom*r 
iwks of the coal-bearing series are supposed by 
3ti\ Blanford to be of Permian or carboniferous 
no-e, ami the upper ones (Panchet) Triassic, 
There can be no doubt about tlie proper geological 
horizon of the uppermost plant-bearing beds,— 
those of Ciitch and Kajmahal,— which are dis- 
tinctly Jurassic in their fossils, and contain in 
Oiitch marine animal remains, such as ammonites 
of Jurassic age, interstratified with the plant beds. 
Of the Cretaceous roi% only^ a few detached 
areas exist in the Indian Peninsula, and these 
are all, with the exception of some beds at Bagh 
near Indore, within a few miles of the present 
coast. 
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Overlying the cretaceous rocks of Bagh,^ and 
overlaid in turn by the Eocene beds of Gujerat, 
are the great horizontal sheets of the Dekhan trap, 
■—the greatest accumulation of volcanic rock 
known in the -world. The trap extends in the 
north and south direction from Belgaum to 
Xemuch, and spreads from Kattyawar on the 
west, to Amarakantak on the east, covering every 
kind of rock, from the Bimdelkhand gneiss to the 
most recent cretaceous formations, with its great 
horizontal lava flows, and in parts of the Western 
Ghats it is more than 4000 feet thick. It has been 
surmised that the lava must have been ejected on 
dry land, and not under water, because in some 
parts, as near Naldrug, the upper part of nearly 
every flow is Ml of vesicle, now occupied by zeolites 
and other minerals. How this could have been 
accomplished so as to leave all the beds nearly 
horizontal, and without trace of a single volcanic 
cone, is not apparent. But Dr. John Grant 
Malcolmson, wdio in the early part of the lOtli 
century described this great volcanic outburst, 
discovered in the Gawilgarli trap many casts of 
marine shells. 


The following is a claasihed list of formations in Peninsular India, with the approximate maximum thickness 
■■ in feet':— 

r Blown sand, soils, including black soil or regur, .... . I 

Modem alluvial deposits of rivers, estuaries, and the sea-coast, Kliadar j 

Recent and of Indo-Gangetic plain, etc., ( Unknown; TOOfeet 

Post-Tertiary. 1 Raised shell beds of coast, i boring. 

lIx)W- level laterite; older alluvial deposits of Ganges, ]Nerbadda, 

{. Godavery, etc. ; cave deposits, ^ 

/ TMiliolite of Kattyawar ; Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene (nummulitic) beds of Cutch | 

j Tertiary. -< and Gujerat ; sandstones, clays, and lignites of the west coast, Travancore, > 2,700 
§ K 4 and Ratnagiri ; Cuddalore sandstones ; high-level laterite, . . . *) 

M i M rv f Upper traps and inter- trappeans of Bombay; middle traps; lower traps and] 

u Deiaian trap j jnter-trappeans of Oentral India, Rajamahendri, etc.; Lameta or iufra-trappean > 6,000 

beries. group ; infra-trappeans of Rajamahen dry group, i 

Marine (Arialur, Trichinopoly and Utatur groups, ) o™ 

•| Cretaceous < Bagh beds, ^ o,000 

g Rocks. (Neocomian of Dutch, i 

^ Marine (Umia, Katrol, Chari, and Pachham groups of Cutch; Jeysulmir limestones 

Jurassic Rocks, t Triputty and Ragavapurain beds of east coast, f ’ 

f Upper 1 11.000 

■I ( Gondwane J ?PaioT,et, . . , f 

i J systiein. i JDamuda t Ranisrani or Kamthi. ironstone shales and Bai'akar. . . > 13,000 


(Catch and Jubbulpur, 
tRajmahal and Mahade 


Yindhyan 

Series. 

o 

‘o Transition or 
^ Sub-Metamor- 
phic Rocks. 
Metamorpiiic 
. or Gncissic. 


/ Upper 

i Lower 
f Upper 


Rajmahal and Mahadeva, . 

Panchet, 

Damuda : Raniganj or Kamthi, ironstone 
Karharbari and Talchir, . 

'Bhanrer (Bundair), . . . . 

Rewa, . ... 

Kaimur (Kymore), .... 
Kumool, Bliima, Sone, Semri, . 

Gwalior, Cuddapah, and Kaladgi series, . 


(Upper traps'^ and inter- trappeans of Bombay ; middle traps ; lower traps and 
-J inter-trappeans of Central India, Rajamahendri, etc.; Lameta or iufra-trappean 

( group ; infra-trappeans of Rajamahen dry group, 

(Arialur, Trichinopoly and Utatur groups, 

< Bagh beds, 

(Neocomian of Cutch, 

(Umia, Katrol, Chari, and Pachham groups of Cutch; Jeysulmir limestones 
1 Triputty and Ragavapurain beds of east coast, 


.shales and Barakar, 


h r f fBijawars ; Champanir beds ; Arvali ; Malani beds ; ti'ansition rocks off 
(jjo^er Beiiar and Shillong (the last extra-Peninsular), . . . . .j 

^ I* Gneiss, granitoid, and schistose rocks, etc., . ... . , . . 

The following is the succession of the more important fossiliferous peninsular rocks : - 
Pe7i insular Mocks, Supposed Marin e Equivalen ts. 


j. 6,000 

I 3,000 

) 

']■ 6,000 


Camozoic. 


Palseozoic, 


Meninsular Mocks, 

( High-level laterite, 

] r Upper Dekhan traps, . 

r Dekhan J Middle trap.s, 

Traps. 1 Lower traps, 

(infra-trappeans or Lameta 
f Jubbulpur and Cutch, 
j Mahadeva and Rajmahal, 

_ Gondwana. -j Panchet, . 

i I Damuda, 

\ (Talchir, 


Indian. 

Nummulitic, 

( Arialur, 
j Trichinopoly, 

(.Bagh beds, Utatur, 


( Umia and Katrol, ) 
( Chari and PachTiam, ) 


European. 
Middle Eocene. 
Lower Eocene. 
Upper chalk. 
Lower chalk. 
Upper greensand. 

Jurassic, 

Triassic.- 

Upper Paheozoic. ? 


Classified List of Formations in Extra-Peninsular Territories of British India. 

Recent and Post-Tertiary.— Afluyial and lake deposits ; sub-Himalayan high-level gravels. 

Pliocene, Upper Manchars of Bind; upper and middle Siwaliks of sub-Himalayas, Pan jab, etc. ; Mammalifei'ous 
- deposits ofVYestern Tibet ; Dehing group of Assam ; fossil-wood deposits of Pegu. 

Miocene,— Lower Manchars and Gaj of Sind; Murree beds (in part); Nahan ; Tipam group of Assam ; Pegu 
; group of Burma. i ? © 


2,000 ? 
20,000 
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/ Uppn' — Nari group of Sind ; Kasaiili and Dagshai groups of sub-Himalayas. 

Eocene < limestone of Bind, Pan jab, Assam, Burma, etc. ; Khirtbar of Sind ; Subatbu 

j of sub-Himalayas ; Indus or Sbingo beds of Western Tibet ; coal measures of xVssam ? 

\Loiccr —Ranikot beds of Sind ; lower nummulites of Salt Range. 

" Upper — ^Dekban trap ; Cardita Beaumonti beds and cretaceous sandstones of Bind ; olive group 
of Panjab Balt Range ; Disang group of Assam ; upper cretaceous of Kbassya Hills ; 
Cretaceous - Negrais beds of Burma {iV.i?. Borne of these formations may in part bo Eocene). 

Middle — Hippuritic limestone of Bind ; cretaceous beds of Mount Birban in Hazara, and of Kobat ; 

Cbikkim beds of N.W. Himalayas ; cretaceous beds of Assam in part ; Mai-i group of 
1. Burma? 

Lower or Heocomian beds in Cbicbali beds, Sait Range. 

^Tipper -—Salt Range ; Gieumal and Spiti beds of Northern Panjab and N.W. Himalayas. 

Jurassic, < -Variegated group of Salt Range ; part of Bpiti shales in N.W. Himalayas. 

i^Loiver or Lias — Upper Tagling limestone of N.W. Himalayas ; Sylhet trap. 

( Upper, including Bhcetic— Lower Tagling limestone of N.W. Himalayas ; Nerinsea beds of Mount 
1 Birban, Hazara ; Para limestone of N.W. Himalaya ; beds with Blegalodon and 

Trias. Dicerocardium at Mount Birban, Hazara. 

1 Middle — Salt Range ? Lilang series of N.W. Himalayas, and Kashmir. Axial group of Burma. 

I Lower — Ceratite beds of Balt Range ; infra-Triassic of Hazara in part ? 
l^ermian and Carboniferoxis. — Salt Range carboniferous limestone ; Damudas of Sikkim and Bhutan ? infra- 
Triassic of Hazara ; Krol limestone of Fir Panjal? Krol limestone and infra-Krol of Western 
Himalayas ; Kuling series of N.W. Himalayas and Kashmir ; Moulmein group of Burma. 

Silurian. —Obolus beds of Salt Range; Attock slate.s of Upper Panjab? slates and traps of Pir Panjal and 
Kashmir ? Muth and Bhabeh series of N.W. Himalayas ; Blaini and infra-Blaini of Simla area ? 
Infra-Bilurian.--Salt marl of Salt Range ? gneiss of Pir Panjal and Ladakh ; upper gneiss of Zanskar range ; 
Shillong series of Assam Hills, Mergiii group ? 

Lower or Central Gneiss of Himalayas ; Gneiss of Assam and Burma. 

— Geol, Manual, 1. xiii. 

GEOMYDA, a genus of the Cataphracta, or GERANIACE-^, the geranium tribe, largely 
shielded reptiles, the order Chelonia and family cultivated as flowering plants. They arc propa- 
Gesemydidse. G. Beaiii,grandis,mntica, nigricans, gated by cuttings, which ought to be kept some- 
Eeevesii, spinosa, spengleri, and tricarinata, occur what dry till they root. The root of G, Nipalense, 


ill S.E. Asia. See Reptiles. 

GEOPHILUS FULGENS, a luminous centipede. 


Swt, is called Rowil and Bhand ; it grows in the 
Himalayas, and is said to be astringent, and useful 


GEOPHILUS HIGOBARICUS is the Golumba in diseases of the kidney s.—Poz^'g/G* Voigt. 


Nicobarica of Latham, the G, Gallus of Wagler. 
It inhabits the isles of Nicobar, Java, Sumatra, 
and many of the Moluccas. 


GERARD, two brothers, one a medical, the 
other a military, officer in the Bengal army, who 
distinguished themselves by their researches into 


GEORGE ibn BAOTISHUA, a native of the physical geography of the Himalaya. Dr. 
Khorasan, a physician celebrated for his skill in Gerard wrote an account of Kanawar. Heaccom- 
medicine and for his proficiency in the Persian panied Lieut, (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes 
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language. He was educated at the medical school 
at Nesabur or Jondisabur. He was sent to serve 
under the Khalif-ul-Mansur, and at whose request 
he translated several books on medicine. His son 
Gabriel was physician to Harun-ur-Rashid. 

GEORGIA, a Russian province extending from 
lat. 39® to 44® N., and long. 37|-® to 50° E., con- 
sisting, with the exception of Daghistan, of all 
Russian territory S. of the Gaucasus. It is 417 


miles long, 280 miles broad, and with an area of to 6000 feet. — Thw. 


for a great part of the road, in his travels in Cen- 
tral Asia. Captain Alexander Gerard of the 
Bengal Engineers Avas employed in surveying the 
Himalayas, which he ascended to the height of 
19,600 feet. He was afterwards employed in 
Central India. His Account of Kanawur, edited 
by George Lloyd, appeared in London in 1841. 

GERARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. Dene. 
A tree in the central province of Ceylon, at 5000 


56,007 square miles ; population above a million. GERARD] 
Its divisions ai^e Abasia, Baku, Daghistan, Erivan, Urtica beteroj 
Guria, Immeritia, Kakhetia, Karabagh, Kartelinia, ]Siot uncon 
Kuba,Mmgrelia,Lesgistan,andSherYan. The rivers ^Thw. Zcyl. 
are the Aras and Kur, with tributaries. Georgia GERBILL 
is called by the Persians Gurgistan, and by the Hardwickii 

Turks Gurtshi. The last reigning king ceded it jhenku Indur. 
to Russia on his death, which happened in 1800, Billa ilei, . . 
and in 1802 it was made a Russian government. Hurna Mus, . 
The hills of Georgia are covered with forests of oak, The India 


GERARDINIA ZEYLANIGA. Dene. 

Urtica beterophylla, Doxh. ) Gass-kaliambillya, Singh, 
Not uncommon in the warmer parts of Ceylon. 
— Thw. Zcyl. p. 259. 

GERBILLUS INDICES. Blyth. Jerboa rat. 

G. Hardwickii, Gray. G. Cuvieri, Waterhouse. 

Jhenku Indur, . . Bbng. Yeri yelka of Waddars. 
Billa ilei, .... Can. Tel yelka of . . Yenadi. 
Hurna Mus, . . . Hind. 

The India jerboa rat of all India and Ceylon is 


ash, beech, chestnut, walnut, and elm, encircled with of the family Muridse. The jerboa are fleid rats 
vines, growing perfectly wild, but producing vast of Asia and Africa, with small fore limbs and well- 
quantities of grapes. Cotton, rice, wheat, millet, developed hinder limbs, with slender form and 
hemp, and flaz^ are raised on the plains. The valleys large eyes. The colour is always of uniform 
afford the finest pasturage, the mountains abound bright fawn. The incisors are always of a deep 
in minerals, and the climate is healthy. Georgian yellow colour, the eyes very large and full, the 
women have fine dark large eyes, very regular tail longer than the body. A large adult male 


features, and a pleasing mild expression of conn- 
tenance. The dress of the higher ranks is splendid, 
and carefully adjusted. The Georgian dance con- 


measured, — ^length of body, 7 inches ; of tail, SjV ; 
of head, 2 tV ; of ear, 1 % ; of fore foot, ; of hind 
foot, 2. Weight, 6^ oz. They are said to be very 


sists of feats of activity, and strange and inelegant prolific, bringing forth 16 to 20 at a birth, but 
contortions of the limbs, sitting down on their this seems an exaggeration, and the litter probably 
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heels, and hopping about in that position 
Porter's Travels, i, p. 123. 


seldom exceeds 12. It is the common prey of foxes , 
owls^ snakes. Lives in numerous societies, making 


GHADSI. 




^■1 




GERMAN. 


. ■ ,-n rtip rpd <TavelIv soil of the Greeks, and re-peopled it with colonies of their 

MuCrirSlV^ V bravest and 

orlrtidics” The entrances, which are numerous, most just of all the Scythians, and contmued to 
W«mai from which the passage descends with preserve this character in their new possessions. 

ilOtUl, iiUtu P . ■ Tvvf T;4- nrirl nPolrs^ifllr raP.AS \vhlO,lv AnftlTDV 


rehamhers from hitlf a foot to a foot in width, ing their earliest migrations the Furanas furnish 
containing a bed of dried grass. Sometimes one certain points of information, and of their invasions 
cLmher ^communicates witli another, furnished in more modern times the histones of Mahmud 
in like manner, whilst others appear to he deserted, of Ghazni and of Timur abundantly acquaint us. 
and the entrances closed with day. The centre If we examine the political limits of the great 
chamber in one burrow that was opened was very Getic nation in the time of Gyrus, six centuries 
larcrc which the Waddars attributed to its being before Christ, we find them little circumscribed 
the common apartment, and said that the females in power on the rise of Timur, though twenty 
occupy the smaller ones with their young. They centuries had elapsed. At this permd (a.]>. IddU), 
do not hoard their food, but issue from their under Timur, the last prince of Getic race, the 
burrows in the evening, and run and hop about, kingdom of Chaghtai was bounded on the west 
sitting on their hind legs to look round, making by the Dhasht-i-Kapcliak, and on the south by 
astonyiing leaps, and on the slightest alarm the Jaxartes or Jilmm on which river the Getic 
flying into their holes. The Waddars eat this khan had his capital. Khojend, Tashkand, Ootrar, 
species. Another s|>ecies, G, erythrourus, Jerdon, Cy ropolis, and the most northern of the Alexandria 
inhabits the Indian desert west of the Jumna, cities, were wdthin the bounds of Ghaghtai hroni 
Hurriana, and adjacent districts,— Jerdon. the mountains of Joud to the shores of Makran, 

GERMAN, a race in central and northern and along the Ganges, the Jit is now widely 


of the great Iranian family. 1 
Germanic family of languages. 


the ^^fawar-uI-Nahr of the Persians; the Turan, 


GERMANES, a sect of ascetics mentioned by | Turkistnn, or Tocharisthan of native geography, 


Megasthenes, supposed to have been Buddhists 
See Sarmanes. 


the abode of the Tachari, Taksiiak, or Toorshka 
invaders of India, described in the Puranas and 


GERRA or Gerrha was in ancient times a great existing inscriptions, liie Getes had long mam- 
emporium in the .Persian Gulf, Its ruins are to tained their independence when Tomj^is defended 
be seen at the inmost recess of the deep and narrow their liberty against Cyrus. Driven in successive 
bay, at the mouth of which are the islands of wars across the Sutlej, they long preserved their 
Bahrein. ancient habits as desultory cavaliers, under the 

GERU. Hikd. Red earth, ochre. The earths Jit leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities in 


and clays met with in the Panjab bazars are,' 


Bikanir, the Indian desert, and elsewhere, though 


Geru, a hard, red, laminated earth, sometimes they have lost sight of their early history. The 
used in dyeing ; school teachers grind it up with transition from pastoral to agricultural pursuits is 
water, and teach to write with it on wooden slates, but short, and the descendant of the nomadic Gete 
It is used medicinally in India. of Transoxiana is now the best husbandman on 

GiGi-khardya is a variety of Geru, the plains of Hindustan, but during the rebellion 

Gil-i-abrorsM orGil-i-farsi is a pink clay, hard, and mutiny of 1857 they marched boldly under 
but less brittle and paler than Gil-i-irmani. British leaders to aid in restoring order.^ Asi was 


Asi was 


GiW'inakhtum, a variegated earth, deep red the term applied to the Gete, Teut, or Jut, when 
and pure white, soft and irregular; it contains they invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. — 
clay, carbonate of lime, and sesquioxide of iron. Tod's Rajasthan; Pennant'' s Hindoostan; CliatfiehR s 
Gil-i-irmaoi differs little from Geru and Geri. Hmhistan; Recherches sur les Langues Tartarcs; 
It Is a rough, red, brittle earth, occurring in Kennedy on the Origin of Laiiguages. 
laminated masses, used as a colour, and also GHA.DA or Gbur-Kudd. Arab. A thorny 
medicinally. It is the representative of the Bolus bush. Its succulent leaves are the favourite 
Armeidacus, once so celebrated as a European fodder of the camel of Arabia. It grows 4 or 5 
medicine. feet high, has a reddish stem and green fleshy 

GE'LE, an ancient race, supposed by Professor leaves. — Lady Anne Blunt. ^ • 


Wilson to be the Sacse. Dr. Jamieson proves satis- 
factorily that the Getse, Scythians, and Thracians 
were the same people, and that it is very pro- 


GHx\DI. Mahr. a Sudra attendant on a village 
temple. 

GHADIR. Arab, A fanatical practice of Shiah 


bable, if not certain, that the Get^e and Goths Mahomedans of India on the 18th of Zilhaja, 
were the same people. On the northern side of when three images of dongli, filled with honey, are 
the Danube, opposite to the territory occupied by made to represent Abubakr, Umar, and Usman, 
the Scythians, and in the angle forming a part of which are stuck with knives, and the honey is 
^’hrace, there was a small nation in the time of sipped, as typical of the blood of these khalifs, 
Herodotus, who bore the name of Gehe. The whom they regard usurpers. The festival is named 
Massagetse and Getss seem gradually to have from Ghadir, a pool, — Mahomed, it is said, having 
advanced from their ancient limits into the more declared Ali his successor at a place called Ghadir- 
fextile districts of Asia. And all the lower and Khum, a watering-place for caravans half between 
middle parts of the western boundary of the Mecca and Medina.— 

Indus went hj the name of Indo-Scythia. The GHADSI or Garsi. Mahr. Yagrant musicians, 
Scythians, chiefly the Getas, had expelled the said to be descendants of the race who formerly 
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GHAKL 


GHAFFAH. 

iiiliabited tlie great southern forest, tbo Banda- i 
karanya. They are village pipers and drummers. 
■—F:' . ■ 

GHAFFAH or Guff a, the burying alive of a 
Sunyasi. 

GHAGGAR, a river in the Panjab and Raj- 
putaiia. It rises among the Himalayan slopes in 
the native state of Nahari or Sirrnur (lat. 30° 41' 

H., long. 77® 14' E.). In ancient times the lower 
portion of the river appears to have borne the 
name of its confluent, the Saraswati or Sarsuti, 
which joins the main stream in Patiala territory. 

At present, however, every village through w’-hich 
the; stream passes has diverted a portion of its 
waters for irrigation.— -Imp. Gaz, 

GHAGRA. Hinb. A petticoat of Meo women ; 
a skirt worn by women from Malwa, Giijerat, 
Kattyawar, and Outch, also by Porbhu girls in 
Bombay, fastened by a band round the waist, and 
reaching the ankles. The ghagra and choli are 
comparatively modern innovations, adopted by 
Hindu and Jain women from the Mahomedans. 

In the south of India and in Burma, it is the popular 
belief that women were made to bare their breasts 
to allime the male population ; but it is a fact 
that till the conquest of India by the Mahomedans, 
made-up apparel was unknown. , Rajput ladies 
have only three articles of parure,— the ghagra or 
petticoat, the kanchi or corset, and do-pati or 
scarf. The fashion varies in each province and 
tribe, though the texture and materials are every- 
where the same, — cotton in summer, and quilted 
chintz or broadcloth in winter . — Toifs Rajasthan. 

GH AI AS - ud - DIN-bin - HUM AM - ud - DIN is 
known by his takhallus or literary name, Khond- 
amir. His book is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fl 
afrad-ul-bashar, the curious part of the lives of 
illustrious men. It is a history which he had 
extracted from that which his father Mirkhond 
had composed and entitled Raiizat-us-Safa, but 
to which he made augmentations. He dedicated 
this book to the secretary of stete belonging 
to the king of Persia, Shah Ismail Safavi, who 
gave him the name of Habib-Ullali ; and for 
that reason the book had the Banie of Habib 
given it in the year a.d. 1508, Hijira 927, in 
the reign of Louis xii. He was also author of 
another book, entitled Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, or The 
Cream of Histories, which he completed about 
A H. 900. Kbondamir’s last work was the Huma- 
yun Namah, which he finished a.h. 940. He was 
born at Herat about a.h. 880 (a.d. 1475), and 
died A.H, 941 (a.d. 1534-35). At his death his 
title was Amir-i- Akhbar, Prince of News.— History 
of Genghiz Khan, p. 422 ; ElMot, H. of India. 

GHAIR. Aeab. Without. ; 

Ghair Mulazim, as opposed to Mulazim, persons 
in the villages of the Panjab who help the farmers, 

but are no^regularly hired cultivators. 

Ghair-Mahdi, a Mahomedan sect who believe 
that the imam Mahdi has come to the world and 
gone. The words mean, without, or deprived of, 
Mahdi. See Elias; Mahomedan. 

GHAKKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the 
banks of the Indus. The Ghakkar was a warlike 
tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, inhabiting 
the Salt Range or Johd mountains, between the 
Indus and the Behut (Hydaspes).; The Moghul, 
and subsequently the Daurani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foiled, at length nominally aceom- 


])lished their subjugation by stirring up internal 
faction, and by the perpetration of acts of cruelty 
and treachery (Rec. Govt, of India). The 
Ghakkar opposed Mahmud ; in 1205 they ravaged 
the Panjab to the gates of Lahore ; in 1206 they 
stabbed the Mahomedan sultan in his tent. 
They were converted to Mahomedanism, and in 
1525 submitted to Baber, in return for a grant of 
country. During tlie next two centuries they 
rendered great services to the Moghul dynasty 
against the Afghan usurpers, and rose to high 
influence in the Panjab. They were driven from 
the lilains by the Sikhs in 1765 A.D., but they 
maintained their independence on the Murree 
Hills till 1830, when they were crushed after a 
bloody struggle. In 1849, Rawal Pindi, with the 
rest of the Panjab, fell to the British, but the 
Ghakkar revolted four years afterwards, and 
threatened Murree as late as 1857. Ihey uow 
number only 10,153 souls, described as a fine 
spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry, and bearing 
and clinging under all reverses to the traditions 
of noble blood. 

At an early period of history they were given 
to infanticide. It was a custom, says Ferishta, 

^ as soon as a female child was born, to carry her 
to the market-place, and there proclaim aloud, 
holding the child in one hand, and a knife in the 
other, that any one wanting a wife might have 
her, otherwise she was immolated.’ By this 
means they had more men than wmmen, which 
occasioned the custom of several husbands to one 
wife. When any one husband visited her, she 
set up a mark at the door, which, being observed 
by the others, they withdrew till the signal was 
removed. They continued polyandric till Baber’s 
time. The Ghakkar are supposed to be the 
descendants of the mountaineers whose chief 
Ambisaces sent ambassadors with x^resents to 
Alexander. Baber writes the name Guker, but it 
is also written Gbuka and Khaka. — locVs Ra,jas-> 
than, i, p. 636 ; Imji. Gaz. iv. p. 278. 

GHAMETA, a subdivision of the Kurmi tribe. 

GHANA or Ghani. Mahr. A heap of grain 
which the mistress of a house places on a mortar, 
to be given to a Brahman at the Makara San- 
kranti, or the sun’s entrance into Capricorn. W. 

GHANOHO in Gujerat, matmakers. 

GHANTA. Hind. A clock, a gong, an hour. 
Ghanta bajaiia, to strike the hour. 

GHANTARAVAMU. Sansk. Crotalaria, 

This, like the Telugu name Gilaka cliettu, is a 
generic term signifymg ‘ rattle,’ from the sound 
of the seeds in the dry legume. 

GHAO. Hind. A wound, an ulcer; hence 
Ghaeja(?), GuJ., the village barber and barber- 

surgeon. ; . 

GHAR. Pees. WMte quartz, white earn elian; 
ice, hail ; also, Arab., a cave. o, 

GHAR. Mongol. The hand. It is the San- 
skrit Ear, the Hindi Gar, and Greek Kheir. 

GHAR-BASATH is the revisiting, by a newly- 
married Hindu woman, of her parents’ house. If 
she do not return within eight days, she cannot 
do so till after a year. 

GHARI, a water clock, a clepsydra, a brass 
gong ; a division of time, about twenty - four 
minutes. Gharial, a watch ; hence Ghariali, a 
gong-striker. 

GHARI. Make. Ghadi. A Sudra attendant 
on a temple, corresponding with a Giirare. 


GHAZL 



GHAKfAL. 


riru-tAT is the Gavialis Gangeticiis, the : designate a fa-ry or lauding place on a river, ^ 

„.,r;ow-i:e;ko:i crocodile of^ the Gang^- I rSl£d%rtfelfiK pasHSg 

tlirougli such. The Western Ghats _or Syhadri 


to he the largest of the living saurmns. The 
measurement of the largest mentioned by Messrs. 
Dmneri! and Bibron is given at o metres 4(J 
centimetres (17 feet 8 inches). See Keptiha. 

GHARILFIT, about 8 miles S. of Paiiinshah, 
in the Hyderabad country. Garnets occur In^e 
in the detritus of a granitic rock, penetrated by 
trap dykes, and composed of mica, garnets, kyaii- 
ite, quartz, and felspar. Dr. Voysey states that 
the precious garnets are found at the deptii ot 
eight or ten feet in the alluvium at the foot of the 

^^GHAKRA. Hino. An unglazed earthen water- 
pot ; hence Ghar-nai, a raft supported on pots. 

GHARRA RITER, the modern Panjabi name 
applied to the united streams of the Beas and 
ButieJ, from their confluence at Endrisa to their 
junction with the Cheuab. Below this the whole 
river takes the name of Panjnud. 

GHARSr, in the Mahratta country, a tribe of 
musicians. 

GHASAL. Arab. Mahomedans have two kinds 
of ablution or lustration, — the Ghasal or legal wash- 
ings for all classes, after any kind of bodily un- 
cleannei^, such as the pollutio nocturna, menses, 
coitus, or childbirth, for until purified it is un- 
lawful to eat, pray, touch the Koran, or go to the 
mosque. If the legal Ghasal be not needed, 
nevertheless, before prayer, the Wazu or washing 
in a prescribed manner of the face, hands, and 
feet, is indispensable. It occupies two or three 
minutes. The Wazu is only needed when any 
minor cause of impurity, as in performing the 
natural functions, has occurred. Where water is 
not to be had, the Teyammum, or rubbing the 
face, legs, and hands with fine dust or dry sand, 
suffices. 

GHASI, a servile race in Central India. Wher- 
ever there are Kol there are Ghasi, and though 
evidently of an entirely difierent origin, they have 
been so long associated that they are a recognised 
etos in tile Kol tradition of creation, which 
assigns to them a thriftless career, and describes 
them as living on leavings or on charity. There 
are not fewer than 50,000 Ghasi in the Koi 
countries. Their favourite employment is tliat of 
musicians. No ceremony can take place, or great 
man move, without the accompaniment of their 
discordant instruments — drums, kettledrums, half- 
drums, and huge horns — to proclaim the event. — 
Dalton, Eihnol of Beng. p. 325. 

GHASI DAS was a Chamar or leather-worker, 
who lived in Ch’hatisgarli in the early part of the 
19th century. He withdrew himself for six 
months into the forest, and wdien he returned he 
urged the people of his caste to renounce the 
worship of idols, and worship only the Sad’h 
nam or true name. He died in a.d. 1850, and 
his son, who succeeded to the office of leader, was 
murdered in 1860 by Rajputs, whom he had 
offended. The murdered man’s place was taken 
nominally by his son, but really by his brother, 
Agur Das. The sect is now split into two great 
factions, those who smoke tobacco, and those 
who deem it to have been prohibited by Ghasi 
Das. At the time of the census of 1871, the 
number of the sect in the Central Provinces was 
266,000. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India to 


range extend from the valley of the Tapti to the 
gap of Palghat, a distance of 800 miles. They 
are clothed with dense forests, with few inhabit- 
ants. The coast-line from the sea to their base 
is generally flat and low, with occasional spurs or 
solitary hills, but the ghats rise abruptly, almost 
scarped, to an average height of 3000 feet. Pur- 
undar is 4472, and Mababaleshwar 4700. Matheran 
is a projecting spur. The Eastern Ghats extend 
from Orissa to Coimbatore, along the eastern or 
Coromandel side of the Peninsula of India, at 
distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay ^ of 
Bengal. They are steep, and well clothed with 
forests. The country lying between them and the 
sea is low, scarcely rising above a hundred feet abov e 
the sea. Towns, as Hinginghat in lat.^ 20° 34' N., 
and Palghat in the south of the Peninsula, have 
their names from the passes; and Hindus speak 
of Bala-ghat and Paen-ghat, above or below the 
Eastern Ghats. The chief passes in the western 
range are the Thiil, Bhor, and Ram Ghats. 

In Rajputana, Antri means a defile, a tract sur- 
rounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is 
fertilized by the Brahmani, which joins theCham- 
bal after a course of thirty miles through a sin- 
gularly diversified country. 

The Ghatiya is a Brahman who attends at 
ghats where Hindu pilgrims bathe, to take care 
of their clothes, and supply sandal, flowers, etc. 
He exacts certain fees as a right, ^ denouncing 
imprecations on any who resist his exactions. 
These people sometimes repair to a distance to 
escort pilgrims to their places of ablution. 

Ghat-manjhi, is a ferryman ; also a man who 
regulates the hire of boats, supplies, etc. 

Ghatwal, a guard of the passes in the moun- 
tains of Bengal. 

GH ATAK or Ghataki, in Bengal, matchmakers, 
men or women. 

GHATA-KARPARA, one of the nine learned 
men of the court of Yikramaditya. — Doxvson. 

GHATATOP. Make. A covered conveyance, 
and framed for concealing a woman. 

GHATIGA. Sansk. An Indian hour, twenty- 
four minutes European time. Ghatka - patra, a 
clepsydra. See Danda. 

GHATWAN, in Bengal, a man of a low caste, 
frequently a predial slave. 

GHAZA. Arab. In Mahomedanism, an ex- 
pedition against infidels. The term Ghazi is 
applied to those who fight for their religion to 
the death ; also a gallant soldier ; a hero. 

GHAZAL. Arab. In Persian poetry, an ode. 
It should consist of not less than five, or more 
than eighteen, couplets, the last line of each 
couplet terininatiug in the same letter of the 
alphabet. The two first lines of the ode rhyme 
together, after which every alternate line ; and 
the last verse always contains the takhallus, the 
assumed literary name of the poet. A poem on 
the subjects of love and wine, interspersed with 
moral and satirical observations. 

GHAZAN, son of Kai-Khatu, and nephew of 
Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father’s throne in 
A.D. 1295. He was a brave soldier and able 
statesman. 

GHAZL Pers., Hind. A Mahomedan soldier 


I 


i 


OHAZI MIYAN. 


GHAZNI* 


figliting for his faith ; a religions warrior ; one who 
has slain an infidel. Properly speaking, a man 
])ecomes a Ghazi only in war against iinbeliever*s 
(Kafir), such as Christians, Je\vs, and idolaters, as 
Hindus, Buddhists, etc. The Sunni of Central 
Asia consider Shiah Mahomedans as unbelievers, 
and enslave them. The Othomaii Turks have never 
recognised this theory, considering the Persians 
as only heretics (Rafiz, Mulhid). — P. Arminius 
Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 351. 

GHAZI MIYAN, a Mahomedan saint in high 
repute with the agricultural and lower classes of 
the N.W. Provinces, except in Dehli, and included 
among the Panch-Piri, or five saints. The Mirat- 
i-Musaiidi says he had a dream the night before 
his death, in which his mother came and placed a 
bridal chaplet on his brow, as being indicative of 
the crown of martyrdom with which he was to 
be honoured on the following day. He is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolha and Salar 
Chhinula. An annual festival is celebrated in his 
honour in most large towns of India, but particu- 
larly at Barech, in the month of Jeth. It is 
commonly called the Shadi, or marriage of the 
saint, in allusion, according to another tradition, 
to bis having suffered martyrdom on the eve of 
his nu])tials. The festival is equally popular with 
the Hindus and Mahomedans. IVho this Ghazi 
Miyan was, is a question on wdiich even Maho- 
medan authorities are not agreed. Elliot, quoting 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in his Memoire of the Musal- 
man Religion in India, was of opinion that it is not 
his shadi or marriage, but his shahadat or martyr- 
dom, that is represented at the festival. He is also 
said to have been a nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
born at Ajmir, and killed in battle with the Hindus 
at Barech, after Mahmud’s death. 

GHAZIPUR is the name of a towm and of a 
district in the N.W. Provinces of India. The 
town is in lat. 25° 18' 30" N., and long. 83° 35' 13" 
E., and has a population of 38,853. The district 
lies between lat. 25° 18' 31" and 26° 2' 10" N., 
and long. 83° 6' 20" and 84° 42' 40" E., with an 
area of 2167 square miles, and 1,345,470 in- 
habitants. The town is on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 64 miles N.E. of Benares, 351 feet above 
the sea. The palace of Kasim Ali Khan also is 
there. Rose-water and otto (atr) of roses are 
largely made. 

The district, in 1871, had, besbles Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Banya, — Ahir, 171,216; Chamar, 
122,075; Kayasth, 22,680; Kurmi, 18,136. It 
is one of the hottest and dampest districts of the 

N. W. Provinces. The district can boast a long 
history of its own, stretching far back into the 
earliest days of Aryan colonisation. Carved 
monoliths bear witness to a very ancient Hindu 
civilisation ; and one in particular, at Bhitri, con- 
tains an inscription of Samudra Gupta, who pro- 
bably reigned over the surrounding country as far 
as Kanouj, about the end of the 4th century a.b. 

Asoka erected here one of his well-known 
pillars, and at least two stupas. In 1805, Lord 
Cornwallis died here, and a monument, with a 
statue by Plaxman, was erected to his memory. 
He had been appointed Governor-General a second 
time, and was proceeding up the country, when he 
fell sick and died. — Tr, of a Hindoo^ i. p. 121 ; 
Imp. Gaz. 

GHAZNI, a town and fortress of Afghanistan, 
in lat. 33° 34' N., and long. 68° 18' E., and 7726 


feet above the sea, 85 miles from Kabul, 23S miles 
N.E. of Kandahar, on the left bank of a river 
bearing the same name, at the termination of the 
well-known Turnak valley. It is composed of 
3500 mud houses, which have fiat roofs, with small 
windows in the upper storey. The circumference 
of the wall is only a little over one mile. The 
citadel is almost in the centre of the town, 
standing upon the summit of the natural mound 
which forma the city. The wall embraces the 
whole of this hill, and, regarded from a distance, 
Ghazni may be said to form a square. The 
streets are dark, narrow, irregular, and dirty, 
and the houses several storeys high, with a 
population of Afghans estimated at 10,000 
souls, some Hazara labourers and Hindu shop- 
keepers. The chief trade consists of grain, 
fruits, and madder. It was captured by the 
British Indian army in 1839 (22d July) under 
Sir John Keane, and again in 1841 under Sir T. 
Wiltshire. It was covered by the British army 
under General Stewart in 1880. Its position 
gives a dominance over all Afghanistan. From 
November to the middle of March, snow lies on 
the ground. In a.d. 976 it was made the seat of 
government of Abustakin, a Bokhara adventurer, 
who was succeeded by Sabaktagin, father of 
Mahmud. 

Mahmud’s empire extended from the Tigris to 
the Ganges, and from the ^ Oxus to the Indian 
Ocean. It fell to pieces on his death, and in 1151 
Ghazni was stormed by Ala-ud-Din, prince of 
Ghor, who massacred the inhabitants on the spot, 
with the exception of those of rank, whom he 
conveyed to Ghor, and there killed them, using 
their blood to moisten the mortar with which he 
constructed fortifications. 

From Ghazni westward, all along the valleys 
of the Tarnak and Helmand down to the basin 
of Seistan, the whole country is covered with 
the ruins of cities, obliterated canals, and deserted 
cultivation, all assigned to the devastation of 
the Tartars in the 13th and 15th centuries, when 
the Arab rule was overthrown. Ghazni has the 
repute of being a very ancient site. Wilford, fol- 
lowing Sanskrit authorities, tells us that the kings 
of the Yavana and Deucalion resided at it. He 
further tells us that its proper ancient name was 
Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written by Chryso- 
coccas, whence he infers it to be the Ozola of 
Ptolemy. He also conjectures it to be the Oscani- 
dati of the Pentingerian tables, noted as twenty- 
two farsangs from Asbana, which he considers 
Kabul, and thirty-five farsangs from Rupha, which 
he would identify with Sliahr Safar. The annals 
of the Yadu of Jeysulmir state that long anterior 
to Yikrama they held dominion from Ghazni to 
Samarcand ; they established themselves in those 
regions after the Mahabharat, but on the rise of 
Mahomedanism, or the pressure of other races, 
they were again impelled towards the Indus river. 
They assert that Ghazni is properly Gajni, founded 
by the race of Yadu ; and in a curious specimen 
of Hindu geograj>hy presented by Colonel Tod 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, all the tract about 
the glaciers of the Ganges is termed Gajlibun, or 
Gajlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest,’ elephant wilds. 
There is a Gujingurh mentioned by Abul Fazl in 
the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sultano, 
Jadun, and Yusufzai tribes. 

Since the 10th century of the Christian era, the 
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Gmmi ' . 

^ 4.1 ar-TFaURA, Hind., also Ghegliiira, is the 

histoiyof ^It unripe" pod of gram; also the unripe hole o 

of the nik-m of Afghanistan and H“draten. tjje names of 

jg thu starting-point for *0“'^ Goolur, Ghenti, and Bliitna. When it, bursts it 

into India, which are the Kuram, the Ur^ndcn, change m the 

the Dawar, and, most plant occurs, it is usual eastward of the Jii^iia 

and under a settled admimsteabon ^ select the largest plant in the held, and, having 

become a very ^00™’““®,*®^”%^;,!® It is sprinHed it with butter-inilk and iice-watcr, it is 

round Ghazni is of ^*{;.ehauts bound all over with pieces of cotton taken from 

celebrated for its orchards ; the other plants of the field, lias selected plant 

crury on a very J tobaot, is called Sirdar or Bhoguldaee, i.e. mother-cotton 

in this and other products, such from Bhogla, a name sometimes given to a large 


iutJi tu iiiJA'.' nfi.o'r TR flhmit alter saiiitaiioua cnw 

Mahmud’s mmars. or towers; mf „ the other rilants may resemble it in the 

400 yards beyond it, m the same Ih^ richness of them produce. To the west of the 

both rise alone, based up<m rough ® * Jumna there is rarely a Bhoguldaee; but 

The most northerly is the handsomest structu, beLun to burst, women go round the 

but both are exquisite specimens of ^ as^kind of lustration, throw salt into 

They are about 140 feet m height, and much 

damaged. ?-n be abundant. Tibullus, lib. ii. el. i. says, 

The following emperors have reined m Hi ^ pnrgaraus agros, pnrgamus agrestes ; 

dustan since the Ghaznian conquest . Yos inula de nostris pellite Hmitibus. ^ 

Ghazuian Emperora began to reign-™ Ken seges eludat messem fallacibus ler is. 

. A, 1 ).W ,Ibrahimi.,. . A.D. 1058 practice appears to be observed wit - 

Muhammad i.,\ KVio I Musand ii., • - . 1080 I object, and in somewhat similar fashion, 

MiSTdt . i • • • • • ii 8 Uhc .Vmlirvika of the Romany 


..uaumnui.., . . ZZ J 

Muhammad I., ( 1030 ' 

Munaudl., . f • ^alUn, . ■ 

Modud 1040 IS^raral... ■ 

Abul Hagan, . . . 1^1 Rh™™* ’ ' ' 
Abul Rashid, . . 1001 Khusruil... . 
Farofcliisad, . . . 10o2 i 

Gliorian Kings. 

Ala-ud-Din, . . . 1152 Shah-ib-ud-Din, 

Sait-ud-Din, . . . IRjO Mahmud, . . 

GhaiaS“iuM)in, . . 11*>* 

Blave Kings. 

Kuttub 1200 iBahram, . . 

Amm, ... 1211 Mahmud, . . 

Aliisrnsli \ Bulbuu, . . • 

litTiH. .... 1235 KePKobad, . 
SnitanaRiaia, empress, 1230 

House of Khilji. 

Jalal-ud-Diii, . . . 1288 ! Omar, . , . 
.4J**tid-I>txi, . . * 1205 ! Mubank, . . 

House of Tagbakq. 

Cjhaiaa-udd)m L, .1321 Abubakr, . . 
Muhammad, . • . 1^5 Kasir-iubBiii, . 

Firoz, ..... 1351 Mahmud, . . 

Ghaias-ud'Bin ii., . 1388 

Syud Dynasty. 

Khizer, HM j M^nmmad, . 

Mubarik, . . . • 1421 1 Ala-ud-Dm, . 


Beiilol, , 
Secunder, 


Humayun, .... 

Ahhar ..... 1000 Juuueu-u-j^jujitp, , ^ ajuuujs. jjuvuca 

Miangir, .... 1605 Ruffeh-n-DowIa, . J as milked ; but the people of Southern Asia use 

ghahJahan, . . . 1628 Muhammad Shah, .1719 rj_ i„ preparing it, the butter is boiled until all 
Aurangzeb, or Alam- Ahmed Shah, . . . i w atery particles and curds ha've been thrown 

Ba&Wah: ; : 0 sStt ; ; ;mo o® by repaid sklmmings. When the liquid is 

SKte Shah, . . 1712 clear oil, it is poured mto a vessel to cool, which it 

Rajasthan: RenneWs Memoirs; Mlphin- docs in a granulated form, and if originally wei 

stme V 433; Viqne^s Personal Narrative ; Jour- boiled, will keep for years without taint, instances 
nevs] MacGregor, pp. 26C!, 263, 272. are known of its preservation for 200 years m 
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. . 1421 i Ala-ud-Diii, 
Dynasty of Lodi. 


itiH tuc .vmDarviuiii ui ui.u 
‘ 1152 Litanies of the English Church Rogation or Gang- 

. 1100 I days. — Elliot, t . . x ■!> i o-tr 

I GHERIAH, in the Batnagherry district, Bombay, 

! was the chief town and strongest port of -“8^- 
1176 I III 17.50 it was attacked and taken by Bub&h 
! 1206 I squadron under Admiral Watson, and on land by 
I an army under Olive. A Mahratta army was 
I present, but held aloof. . 

1239' GHERIAH. 21 miles from Jungipore IS booty, 

.' 1241 : where the Bhagirafli branches off from the G^ge^ 

• 1246 : The neighbourhood of Sooty is remarkable tor 

• Vi'B. the battle of Gheriah, fought between All A »di 

• ' and Sarfaraz Ehan in 1740. There vm another 
i battle fought in 1763 between Mm Kasim and 
i the Britisli.— Tr. of a Hind. i. p. 8o_. 

GHETKUCHU. Beno. Typhomuin Onxense , 

• also called Ghet-kol. Tubers the size of a small 
egg, exceedingly acrid while fresh, and used as a 

. 1389 coimter-iiritaut in poultices, also as an application 
. 1390 I ,„<,i-e-bite,s They are likewise given imvarciiy 
■ 1=^9^ hi'd^ses of from 20 to 30 grains. Roxburgh 
describes this arum as a most powerful stimulant 
in proper hands. — OA7i. p. 626. 

• 113.5 GHETTA. Hind. A broad curved sbpper, 

• worn in Dehli by women and by effeminate men. 

GHBWARI. Make. A retail dealer, in .some 


A^oVlbmhto, . . . .1517 places Hmited to those who seU garden produce. 

. 1488 I GHI. Guj., Hind. Clarified butter. 


. . . 1488 1 

Moghul or Mongol Emperors. 

. . . 152.5 j Humayun, . . . 
Bur Dynasty. 

. . . 1540 I Muhammad Adili, 

. . . 1547 I 

Moghul Dynasty restored. 

. . , 1 . 555 1 Ferokhsir, . . . 


GHI. Guj., Hind. Clarified butter. 
Ghriittliam, grita, SAxNSK. 1 Neyi, . . . Tam., Tel. 

. 1-530 Ghi is largely manufactured in all the south of 
Asia, and generally sells at 25 per cent, above 
, 1553 the cost of butter. Ghi is made in very large 
quantities in the jungle tracts of the Bar. 
The finest ghi used on the Bombay side ot India 
1713 comes from Kurachee, near the mouth of the 


1.555 1 Ferokhsir, .... iUJ comes irum axuaciuixa.^, 

1556 Ruffeh-u-Dirjat, .1 171 c) Indus. Butter is churned from the milk as soon 

1 enrJ ■nA-nJo { j-La i-ia/n-vlo a-P RmTi.liMwi Asm. nsfi 


1605 Buffeh-u-Dowda, . j 
1628 Muhammad Shah, 
Aliined Shah, . . 
1659 Alamgir n., . . 

1707 Shah Alam, . . 
1712 


GHIAOUR. 


GHILJI. 


Rs. 3,57,250 
3,76,004 
3,38,800 
4,54,844 


, ■ Ghi .nd a ii&'lS 

sA'‘”Sirrsi“d 

sis£.S:S ‘"7 : " 

1876-77,. . . . 1,004,001 lbs. Es. 3,.5(,2.->0 ; bans, also establishes the fact of their early 

Jm'yg ’ofri’slo ” 3,3s’,'800 j conversion to Mahomedamsm. Still there is a 

1879-80;: : ; ; 1 , 2 ^ 433 ;: 4 , 54,844 1 tradition that they were at some timc O^ 

GHIAOUR, the Gabr or fire-worsMiiper new SriTenians of ''Kabul; 

synonymous with Kafir, is applied to the Parsee ^ ^ as corroborating it, the practice 

people who preceded the Mahomedans, m well as ^ ^ ^ of embroidering the front 

to Europeans.— Ricj s Kurdistan, i. -p. 30. J eowns or robes of their women and 

GHIGOWAR. Hind. ^Aloe Indica, ^ wKure^ of the cross, and the custom 

Southern India, plants of the ghigowar, ghicwar, their housewives, who, previous to forming 
or the kulbnnda, Aloe perfoliat^a, are suspended into cakes, cross their arms over tlieir 

with their roots iipwards, with a longitudinal *™’^4Vmakrthe sign of the cross on their 
incision in each leaf, to permit the aroma of the toeaste, ana make i 

juice to become apparent, and disperse mos- of ^Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat, are 

quitoes from the room. , , Rnliman Kliel Ghilii, exceedingly numerous, 

GHILIAK, a nomade race dwelling on the t . ^ of violence and 

coast of Tartary and Siberia, as far as Ayan These have no positive connection with 

on the north-west extremity of Saghahii. They 1 • tribes, neither have they one 

are low in stature, stout, aiid r^her broad in ^ 

proportion to their height. Shape of _ resnective^malik, who are independent of each 

round ; cheek-hones S®than^ttiose othw. Dost Muhammad Khan reduced them to 

S Sd bound the condition of tributaries, after having destroyed 


of the Chinese ; hair coarse, black, and bound 
into a tail, and occasionally wearing a coarse, 
black beard ; hands small and delicate, with well- 
shaped nails ; complexion fair and ruddy. Iheir 
language is different from the Timgusian dialects 


omer. i./osb xiAuuct.ii.iujav.^ — . — - 

the condition of tributaries, after having destroyed, 
a multitude of their castles. Ghilji girls from the 
age of eight to twenty are not much veiled, but 
they twist their hair, and tie it like a cake, which 
hangs over their forehead, and a little below their 


language is different from the Tanguy eyeb^w^ The centre of the lock (or hairy 

along the river. According to Jw', jg adorned by a gold or silver com, which 

prevails amongst the in black hair shines^ prfttily. This is the sign of 

women are small, hut prolific.—D? . hatham s^e .... the Ghilii The women allow 

tufted locks to hang upon their ears, and 

the Abdali, forms^the bulk ^^At%e^nt (IWg^’they appear to be a nation 

of families submitting to their natural heads, and 


TirGhnji«theprin|palp^^^^ of 

tion of the country between Kandahar and Ghazni, , patriarchal institutions nearly com- 

and are the most numerous of the Afghan tob . having thejaHimchM 


anu are wie uiuou 

They are also found between Farrah and Herat, 
and again between Kabul and Jalalabad, ine 
Ghilji between Kandabar and Ghazni comprise 


plete Butin the year 1707, Mir Wais, a leading 
Ghilji at Kandahar, was seized by the Persian 
governor and sent to Isfahan, where, however, he 


Ghilji between Kandahar ^d Ghazni comprise f and On 

the great families of the Ohtak, the Thoki, the ^.o jie raised a rebellion, defeated the 

SoiitS'irfae^noSd * SSS^KiSreigW S SpSed 


day the Ghilji have two great sections, the 
Ohtak or Hotaki, with four clans, Sakzai, Tunzai, 
Sat Khel, and Shagri ; and the Turan_or Tokhi, 
with nine clans, Shah Alain, Shah-u-Hm, Kalu, 
Miranzai, Jalalzai, Bakarzai, Pir, Likaki, and 
Amir-khan. The Ghilji are both an agricultural 
and a pastoral people, dwelling in villages ^d 
forts, as well as in tents. They are a remarkably 
tali fine race of men, with marked featurp, the 


xnree armies »ciiu ^ _ _ , 

His son Mir Mahmud, in 1820 invaded Persia. 
He moved on Kirman with 12,000 men, 5000 of 
whom perished amid the intervening deserts ; but 
the town was taken and held for four months, when 
it was retaken by Lutf Ali Khan, and Mir Mahmud 
escaped with a few followers. 

In 1722 he raised an army 28,000 strong, and 
again took the town of Kirman, but failed to take 
the citadel ; failed also to take Yezd, but marched 


fine race of men, with marked featnres, the .ue 

Ohtak and Thoki peasantry being ^ _ Shah Husen abdicated, and Mir Mahmud 

surpassed, in the mass, by any other Afghaataihe ^^^J^fthlCps who had defended the city, 
for commanding stature and strength. Ttey are ™k -KasYin whose inhabitants he massacred. 


brave and warlike, but the generality of them have 
a sternness of disposition amounting to ferocity^ 

» . .. , 1 *.y*v4- /IronAini+a'na.'np.ftri 


massaureu uuc tixxv^ » 

He took Kasvin, whose inhabitants he massacred. 
In 1724 he reduced Irak and Pars, and took 


a sternness of disposition amounting to lerocitj^ Shiraz after an eight months’ siege; but becoming 
and their brutal m^nei-s are xiotdiscounten^c d SMter ® eight “o^^ g 


ana cneir uruuai xucbxxixvxw .xix^ w ~ -- 

hv their chiefs. Some of the inferior Ghilji aie 
si violent in their intercourp with_stra,ngera, that 
they can scarcely be considered in the light ot 

t -nn ioY-»mi€»o*A doscribG 


onii-aii aiuer ail cigxiuxxxw...wxx« i x* 

more cruel, he was death, and his relative, 

Mir Ashraf , was raised to the throne. He cleieatecl 
the Turks near Buriijard,took Kasvin, and defeated 

n (-Ml .1. TT. • ‘k-t-ii* ATfYr{<ritY K IT 1 


they can scarcely be considered m the lignt oi gg^^Husen; hut Nadar Kuli 

human beings; while no langiiage_ can describe a^o-ainst and defeated him, and he 

the terrors of a transit &rough_ them country, or 12,000 dead on the field. 


e terrors of a transit through their country, or Isfahan leaving 12,000 dead on the field. 



GHmNI. 


GPIORBASTA. 


t f 1 1 Af.^iins and flprl to Shiraz. ; and endure great fatigue. The glioont in Spiti 

uttSn to be j are bred chiefly for salt They have two breecb, 

arnl ]ub KoMiers theu made terms with Nadar, and ; one a small rfioont, never <^^>ove 12 h 

Mir Ashraf fled into Seistan, whore lie was i peculiar to the countiy ; and the other a large 
nrunler'cd by a Baluch chief. The seven years of i breed, from lo to l.ia- hands high, is bought from 
th^Ghilii occupation of Persia cost that country , the Chinese, and usually comes from Ghoomoortee ; 
a tlM of L population. The Daurani tribe for a Chinese ghoont two years o d, they give a 
a iiuiu ui I 1 i_ , ,, , , , gpjy ghoont four years old. All are equally 

hardy, and are kept out the whole winter, except 
the yearlings, which are housed. During^ winter 


The Daurani , 

isumt”d 'the'soTCreignty of Kandahar, and put i Spiti ghoont four years 
down a subsequent attempt which the Giuiji 
sovereignty. Towards the 


made to reassiime . 
middle of the 19th century, when the Brit^h 
advanced to place Shah Shuja on the throne, the 
Ghilji opposed them, but were driven of on the 
22d Julv 18:i9. In the same year, Captain 
Outram with a very small body of troops marched 
all through the Ghilji country. In 1840 Captain 
Anderson defeated the Ghilji at Tazi. In 1841 
they were defeated by Colonel Wymer near 
Kalat-i-Gliilzai, But on the 9th October 1841 
they attacked Colonel Monteith at Butkak ; on 
the 12th they attempted to occupy the Khurd 
Kabul pass ; on the 14th they attacked the British 
camp in the Khurd Kabul valley, they attacked 
Colonel Sale’s force in the defiles of Jagdalak, 
and they hung upon Sale’s troops till they reached 
Jalalabad. 


the ghoont live on the roots of the stunted bushes, 
and are very expert at scraping the snow from 
off them with their fore feet. Many are killed 
during winter by wolves and leopards. — Powell^ 
llamlbook; Capt. GerarcFs Koonawui\ "p* 

GHOOK, a lizard of Gujerat, which the natives 
believe to he poisonous. There are two kinds, 
according to native report, Piitlah ghoor and 
Chundiin ghoor. A venomous lizard will, how- 
ever, be believed in by no naturalist until he has 
ocular demonstration of the existence of the 
poison apparatus. Hardly a snake is caught in 
I India, that is not, according to the snake-catcher, 

' the worst snake in the country. See Ghorphara. 
GHOOS is literally a bribe ; and no treaty or 
carried on in Rajputana 


1 transaction was ever carried on in 
*'On the*6tb January 1842 the British began to | without this stipulation. So sacred wasthe ghoos 
retreat from Kabul, and from Butkak, till the ; held, from tyrant usage, that the Pesbw^a ministers, 
last man of that force was killed or taken prisoner, j when they ruled the destinies of their nation, 
the Ghilji surrounded them, attacking, pdundering, j stipulated that the ghoos should go to the privy 
massacring all 3000 souls went down in the ! 

, ghOR, a mountainous country between Kabul 


Khurd Kabul ; at Tezin the number was raised to 
12,000; at Gandamak 20 muskets were all that 
coiii(.l be mustered, and in a few hours more these 
too were gone. The Ghilji drank their fill of 
British and Indian blood, in that brigade. 

In the latter part of 1842 (8th September) they 
were repulsed in an attack on General Pollock’s 
force, and again on that on Colonel M‘Caskiirs 
force. 

In the south, on the 20th November 1841, they 


and Herat in one direction, and between Kandahar 
and Balkh in another. It is practically indepen- 
dent, and is peopled by Mongol tribes. They are 
known to themselves and to the Afghans as the 
Hazara. According to Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, 
Glior was bounded by the districts of Herat, 
Farrab, Dawar, Rabat, Kurwan, and Gharjistan, 
back to Herat, which were all Mabomedan 
countries; but Ghor itself was a country of in- 


attacked Ghazni, and in March 1842 the garrison | fidels, containing only a few Mahomedans, and 
surrendered, and many of the sc*poys were mas- i the inhabitants spoke a language different from 
sacred. On the 9th December 1841 they invested i that of Kborasan. In the 11th and 12th centuries 
Kalatri-Ghilzai, and by May 1842 had completely | the kingdom of Ghor comprised Afghanistan, 
Burroonded it. On the 21st May they assaulted j Labor, Sind, and Khorasan. The princes of Ghor 
it in two columns, but were defeated with the loss I are said to have belonged to the Afghan tribe of 
of 400 men. They subsequently attacked General j Suri, and their dynasty was allowed to be of 
■ ^ " ' ' * ■■ I very great antiquity even in the 11th century, 

! Their principal cities seem to have been Ghor, 

! Firoz Koli, and perhaps Bamian. — Belkw; Elliot ; 
I ElpMnstonek Cmihul, i. p. 244. 

GHORAMANI, a Baluch tribe in the Debra 


Nott at Bonei Badam, and the force of General 
Pollock at Tezin, Haft Kotal, and Jagdalak. Sub- 
sequently, ill 1849, they were reduced by Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, who sent 25,000 Abdali 
against them ; and when they again rebelled under 
Muhammad Shah, they were again reduced.— 
MacGregor; Moorcroft's Ti\ ii. p. SCO; Mmmnh 
Joiirmys^ ii. p. 198; Pottuiger's Tr. p. 200; 
Mohin LaVif 'Jr, p. 323 ; ElpMnstone\^ Cauhul, 

GHINNI. Beno. The female head of an un- 
divided Fliiidu family. 

GHOONT, a Himalaya breed of horses, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-mouthed, and some- 
times ahnost unmanageable. In ascending hill 
faces, or passing along the declivities of mountains, 
it is best to let them have their own way. Their 
common pace is a kind of amble, and they stop , 
every now and then to breathe, when no applica- | 
tion of the whip will move them. They are sure- 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider. They are 
not so quick in ascending bills as the low-country 
horses, but they descend with double the speed, 
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Ghazi Khan district. — MacGr. IF. F* p. 531. 

GHORBASTA, The climate of Makran generally, 
but especially at the level tract south of the 
mountains, is very unhealthy. The Ghorbasta or 
Ghorband in Makran are great structures, at times 
almost bearing resemblance to the Cyclopean 
remains of Europe. They are evidently remains 
of a people that occupied or passed through the 
country long |)rior to the advent of the present 
occupants, wdio know nothing of the builders, or 
of the uses of the buildings, and attribute them to 
kafirs or infidels. They are found usually in out- 
of-the-way places, narrow valleys at present stony 
and barren. They are placed always on declivities, 
or across the mouths of ravines. Their solidity 
and size are proportioned to the steepness of the 
declivity. "Where there is only a gentle slope, the 
walls are narrow, low, and slightly built; but 


GHOP.BASTA. 


GHOSTB. 


where the descent is great, and the flow of -vvater It was probably the same with the wall-bailders 
after floods and rains would be violent, they are j of Baluchistan: they only remained in the country 

.1 1. -•! .... .m. i- j. , . ■ i ,, .1 . 


of great thickness and height, and, as seen in the 
valley beyond Baghwana, supported and strength- 
ened by buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to the 


long enough to allow them to extend northward 
as far as Kalat, when, meeting with the Moolla 
pass, they debouched into the plains. Theii* art 
was a fully-developed one before they arrived 


opposite side, which, when well preserved, is here to carry it out. The Pelasgi arrived in 
levelled off with the surrounding and higher Greece about 1800 b.c. This date seems to accord 
ground. Those bmlt across the mouths of ravines roughly with the advent of the unknown people 
are very solid and high, and usually the builders into Jhalawan. 

have taken advantage of some mass of rock jutting The ghorbasta buildings differ considerably, 
out, as a sort of foundation. Those in slopes are however; for, when compared with the Cyclopean 
never seen singly, but always in numbers varying remains, they are slight, most roughly executed, 
with the extent of the ground to be covered, and and insignificant ; yet they evince a Mke instinct 
placed in succession one behind the other. The and habit in two races which probably came 
intervening ground being levelled, is thns formed originally from the same region. Lieutenant 
into a succession of terraces. They were con- Aytoiin, in Ms Geological Keport on a portion of 
structed for the irrigation of the country. Those the Belgaum CoUectorate, given in Mr. Carter’s 
built across ravines were intended to form tanks Geological Papers on Western India (p. 892), 


for the preservation of the waters that come down 
at irregular intervals in floods. Those on slopes, 
to economize the distribution of water; the 
surplus water of one terrace running over and 
flooding the lower one, depositing as it went a 
layer of surface soil. The ground thus levelled of 


mentions that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bunded, and the Kadar are a terrace- 
cultivating race on the Pulney Hills in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. — Dr. Cook^ in No. vi. 
Bombay Medical Transactions. 

GHORCHARHA, a subdivision of the Kurmi 


course became more valuable, freed from the tribe. The literal meaning of the word, if rightly 
irregularity and roughness which characterize spelled, is a horseman ; but Elliot is not sure that 
these narrow stony valleys. They are almost there may not be some connection between them 


confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and are 
largest and most important in the southern and 
south - eastern portions of the province. Tlie 
ancient city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, 
and constructed by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, the 
people who built them must have been extremely 
numerous,— must have felt that the country as 
existing by nature was utterly incapable of 
supporting them ; and they must have possessed 
an energy and ingenuity which the present races 
are totally without. It appears probable — nay, 


and the Kurcliurra whom Tod puts down in Ghund 
Bardai’s list of the royal races. — Elliot. 

GHORI and Khiiji were dynasties in Malwa, 
founded by Dilawar, of a family from Ghor. 
Dilawar Ghori, . . . . a. D. 1401, a. H. 804 

Hushang Ghori, . , . 1405, ,, 808 

Muhammad Ghori, . . . 1432, ,, 835 

Mahmud Khiiji, . . . 1435, ,, 839 

Ghaias-ud-Ditt Khiiji, . . ,, 1482, ,, 887 

Nasar-ud-Din Khiiji, . . ,, 1500, ,, 906 

Mahmud Khiiji II., . . . ,, 1512, ,, 916 

GHORPHARA, a powerful Mahratta family, 
who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, Sondur, Mad- 


almost certain — that they must have swarmed east- hoi, and Akulkote. They derive their name from 
ward over the mountains from Makran, making the ghorphar or iguana, from a tradition that Maloji 
their appearance on the south-west portion of the Rao, the founder of the family, scaled and took a 
table -land. Gradually pushing eastward and fortress by its means, by fastening a rope to its 
northward, as their numbers increased, either tail. See Ghoor. 

rapidly by additions from without, or more slowly G’HOS, also G’hosi, herdsmen, said to be 
by increase of the population from within, they descended from the Ahir race. Most of them 
ascended to the various valleys as high as Kalat, have now been converted to Mahomedanism ; 
when, discovering the great eastern outlet, the indeed, the name is generally considered, accord- 
Moolla pass, they found an exit by it into the ing to the dictionaries, to be exclusively applied 


plains of India. How long they remained on the 
table -land, from whence they originally came, 
and over what countries they eventually distri- 
buted, are alike mysteries. 


to Mahomedan milkmen. The name is derived 
from a Sanskrit word signifying a cattle pen. The 
eastern G’hosi who have been converted are called 
Bundi G’hosi, In many parts of the country, as 


There are one or two points of slight resemblance in Dehli, the G’hosi are those who trade in milk, 


between the Pelasgi, the builders of the Cyclopean 
walls of Greece, Italy, etc., and the ghorbasta 


without any reference to their caste or religion. 
GHOBE, a corrnption of Ghosh, in Bengal a 


builders, suggesting that they might have been a division of the writer caste, used by them as a 
kindred peoifle with kindred habits. The Pelasgi family name, as Chandra Ghose. 


came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, but pro- 


GHOSTS are believed in by the Hindu and 
Mahomedan and Buddhist races, and by all the 


bably from that birthplace of emigration, the tract aboriginal tribes of British India. They are of 
north and north-east of Persia. The ghorbasta many kinds, and the spirits of evil are supposed 
buildersprobablycamefromthesametract, and were both by Hindus and Mahomedans to move abroad 
not Makranis, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The at noon. In this they concur with the modern 
Pelasgi existed only a few generations in Greece Greeks, who believe that it is especially at mid- 
(aboiit 250 years), before they were turned out by clay that the Nereids exercise their hurtful power, 
the Hellenes; they must therefore have brought At that time they rest in the shade of trees, 
with them when they entered the country their especially of the plane and poplar, and by the side 
propensity for building massive walls, and com- of springs and running water, and those who pass 
menced their work almost immediately on arrival, by are apt to receive a stroke. Bee Spirits. 
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GHOUL. 


GIBRALTAR. 


. T * , Iflflios of tho court, and gave up the palace and 

GHOUL Fees. According to supe j, ^ pillage. He fled, and at lengtli, galloping 

belief in Persia a fair ~ ^ Siefrom a fort in wHch he had taken refuge, 

years of age, that preys f "S® . ^ t - his saddle stuffed tvith plunder, he was thrown 
The gboul-i-biabau, or ^ttoons of t , picked up hy his pursuers, tho 

arc also desenbrf as a * A J p.™;., Mahrattas, who deprived him of his limbs, and 

%‘SmsSiSiT't .^ «, of AM,j M.. s”i“vSsr‘.?dcSs,S“r™.SiL‘!i; 


to uu, o. A»m fto., ;2;;.iSSn, .;'d Ci"ooto.roo«Mi«AUy 

Apati a vessel duff up in it. — McicGr) cyor^ Scb G'ulgulu. 

:atte coast anlArfbia. S 

riuffs with pebbles in them, measure m the Panjab. A pair of good oxen 
hiirSis and rattler! will plough a ghumao m twenty-four hours. 

GEUK Him A destructive _ weevil that 


Ghilaui, q.v. . , 

GHKAB or Grab. Arab. A sea-gomg vessel 
trading between the Malabar coast and Arabia. 

GHIJGREB, hollow rings with pebbles in them, 
worn on one or both thumbs, and rattled. 
GHULAB SIXGH, a maharaja, the first ruler 


• f'SUT^’^'died "e Id att;L^wood rni-gr;m, the cWdra granaria. 
f ® ’ GIeiW, an insect W destroys growing grain, 

iiugust iOfc)/. . i. TT/ 

GHULAM. Arab. A slave, a servant; a tem . 1 =,, rhatic-ol tbe water-lilv which 

protoSftKShrSt^^^^ or lotus Ver. 
J^rl^fako^Sn us^edas a part of a name. It yields a greenish frnit about the 
L Ghulaiu Ali, Ghulam Hasan, Ghulam Maho- orange. Its seeds are eaten by the poorer classe.. 

max! servant of Ali, Hasan, Mahomed, etc. niiT-W w ia aUnGfA/l in n level nlain with 

Elliot considers that in this word we have the GHE RYAX is situated in a ^ 

ornmi of the Enfflish ffallant, gallantry, gala, etc., numberless plants of asafoetida. The Kakar, an 
tiijlerived rm the Ambic GliTm’, Afghan tribe, come up in 

libidinosus and b en i^ft it signifies a comely youth, fainibes, and disperee themselves over the plain. 
BWamosus, ana nence u, Higumd.o c w j _ l„„rHtiid nnl inc sions along the stalk, 


SS5 “““SldSilpirA M tfAS IS 
s sf =Sd"af csr ;ld "o? sjSisiKS ft s .. a. 

man Galanta, from which are derived Galanto, sun. A dark-coloured secretion oozes from 

Galanteur Galanteria, all subsequently adopted plant, and eongccds over the fence stones, 
yrcutiutcui, jraxa* , w tK ctmal Ws of skill hanffiiiff to their 


into the European tongues through the” influence | people, with small hags of skin ha^:^_ to ar 
of the amatok poetry of the troubadours. In ; necks, collect the asafoetida. Hie ^feehda P . ^ 
Per^, Ghulam is now applied to an inferior civil is iiearly five feet high, _^and has large leave . 

officer or noliceman. answerinff to a cavass in JSlohiut Lctl s I rcwBift, ^ o. , 

Sy SeveXf these are attached to each GilCZZ. The Mameluks of 
imKey. va Vnmni-, aHdoii. Ohaudar. a 


Sk” GHUZZ.” ^hr&ks of Egy^t ]-own 

European embassy in Persia. The Shah has also hy this name. Yomut, Goklen, Chaudar, and 

a number attached to his person, who are called Imraili have dwelt from time itnmemorid “ .i® 

,1 «» _ 1.:^. 1 ! fafim-.ivaS! 'fn fllA AflRf, nf I laSTliall ! Willie fearilCS 


GuLam-i-Shah. ; these form a kind of bodyguard. 
The Russians use their Ghulam only for posting 
purposes, to accompany members of the embassy, 
and have a body of’ Cossacks for escort; the 
British embassy (ihulams are used for escort, and 


steppes to the east of the Caspian ; while Sariks 
and iSalar and Kara Turkomans inhabited, in the 
9th century, if not them present ranges, at least 
tlie neighbouring steppes between Balkh and 
Anjoi, and both divisions are alike called the 


British embassy liiiuiams are useu lor escort, Huu r, 

also for posting purposes, the regular mative Indian Ghiizz by contemporary ^ 

cavalry who used to form the escort of the British torians call them barbarians of the mountains , 
amba^dor liaving been discontinued during the and die trouble they caused from time to time to 
mission of Sir Gore Ousoley, which lasted from the Chinese, would warrant a more appropriate 
iQi;> 1818. title. 

In Perrfa the Kooleragassee is the superior of G’HWALARI or Gomal, a pass which offers an 
the slaves. Each of the princes, as well as the easy route from xyghanistan to the Dera^ 
king, has a certain number of confidential troops, GHWAHAZikl, a small section of the Lakar 
who act as guards or agents on all impol’tant occa- tribe of ^Vfghaiiistaiij iiumbeiing about liO men. 
sious, and “who are called Ghulam or slaves.— — i/oeffr. xV.lF. .F. p. 633. _ 

miiot: Francr'K Khorasem, p. 105; Fcmcr’s GHlAS-ul-LOGHAT, an Arabic dictionary. 
Journ p. 21. GHTLONG, a Buddhist priest of the Bhotia. 

ghulam HUSAIN of Zaidpur, author of GIALBO. Tibet. In Chinese, Tsan-pu. Rulers 

^ r T-. . 1 * , .. T> 1 .... TihAt, till the 11 th centurv. 


exriUiJiA.H XlUjDXAiX^ UX XJaiU.J|^UX, tfcu.uuu'J. , 

Riaz US Sulatin, a Persian history of Bengal, up of Tibet till the lltli century. - 

to A.D. 1787-88. GIBRALTAR, in lat. 36° 7' X., long. 5° 2r 

GHULAM HUSAIX KHAN, a Mahomedau W., was captured from the Spaniards in the year 
noble of Benga! author of the historical w^ork, 711, and it remained in possession of the Arabs 
Siyar-ul-Mutaakhirin, a history of India from till the early part of the I4th century, when the 
A.H, 1118-1195, A.D. 1706-1782. Spaniards retook it, but lost it again in 1333. It 

* GHULAM KADAR, a RoMila chief at Dehli, was then held by the xirabs until its second 
who in 1788, learning that Shah Alam n, was to recovery by the Spaniards, in 1462. On the 24tli 
remove him from court, surprised the palace, July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and captured 
maltreated and tortured the emperor, maltreated by the British under Sir George Booke, the 
the chfidren before the emperor’s face, ordered garrison being small and unprepared for defence, 
the emperor’s eyes to he pierced, dishonoured the The Spaniards, occasionally assisted by the French, 
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GILEAD. 


GIBSON, ALEXANDER. 

liave since made various attempts to recapture the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese junks on 
tiie place, but without success. Burton says their return voyages. It is much used as a size 
Gibraltar is Jabal-ul-Tarikh, and ‘Mt. Ethne that for stiffening silks, and for making jellies. The 
men clepen Mounte Gybelle ’ is ‘ Monte Gibcllo,’ quantity shipped from Singapore is about 10,000 
the mountain excellence. — Burton^ s Mecca. | pikuls annually. Though deserving of being 

GIBSON, ALEXANDER, 3iLD., born at Lau- better known, it does not appear to be an article 
rencekirk, October 1800. In 1825 he was appointed of Indian import, or, if so, it is brought in under 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and served some other name. — Hon. A. M.ornson; Exhih. Jar, 
throughout the Burmese war as flag surgeon to Reports and Catalogue; Simmonth; Tomlinson; 
Sir John Hayes. He was from 1837 to 1860 Williams^ Middle Kingdom^ p. 275. See Ceylon 
Conservator of Forests, and contributed largely to Moss ; Edible Sea- weed ; Gigartiua tenax. 
scientiflcjournals,-^On Indigenous Materia Medica, GIL. Pees. Earth, clay. 

On Leeches, On Sugar-making, On Useful Plants, Gil-i-Abrorshi, a rough, hard, not brittle, pink 
On the Cultivation of Senna, Hyosciamus ; Forest earth, only used in native medicine*, properly 
and Garden Reports, a Handbook of Indian speaking, a deposit from a mineral spring con- 
Forestry, on Kino, on the Shikargabs of Sind, taining sulphur. The sediment is collected and 
on the Bassia trees, on the bark of Alstonia made into little cakes. But the Hasan dhup 
scholaris. ordinarily seen in the bazar is a mere imitation, 

GIGANTOCHLOA APUS, Knrz. The Bam- consisting of some earthy clay mixed with ground 
busa apus, Roemer • grows in the Archipelago at sulphur and formed into cakes, called probably 
elevations up to 5000 feet, height of stem to 60 Moses’ Stone, from its lamellar structure, as if the 
feet. G. aspera, Kurz, attains to 170 feet of tables of the law given on Sinai had been on 
height.— F o ?2 Gamble. slate tablets. 

GIGARTINA LICHENOIDES. Lamounmx. Gil-i-Farsi, a pink fch. 

Sphserococcus lich. , Ag. } Gracillaria, licli., GreviUe, Gii-i-Irmani, Armenian bole, not now used in 
The whole thallus of the Ceylon moss is some- European medicine, but formerly so employed, 
times imported from Ceylon, and used in Britain und still used by natives, 
for dressing silk goods. — OVS'A p. 668. Gil-i-Khardya, a red earth. 

GIGARTINA SPINOSA. Grev. Gil-i-Kiria, a soft, laminated, nearly white clay, 

Eiichenm spinosuiii, Ay. I Fucus lichenoides, resembling chalk in aj)pearance, hence probably 

1 non Lmn. the name. 

Kyoukpuen, . . Bubm. j Agar-agar, . , M.u<at. Gil4-Makhtum, a soft, rough, irregular, varie- 
Edibie sea-weed is found in the Andamans and gated marl, containing clay, deeply coloured by 
at Terraoklee Island. The Chinese collect it on their peroxide of iron, mixed with nearly white carbonate 
coast to a great extent, using it in the arts and of lime. 

also for food. It affords an excellent material for Gil-i-Multani, fullers’ earth. A soft, laminated 
glues and varnishes. It is simply boiled, and the white or pale yellow earth, used by the natives 
transparent glue obtained is brushed upon a porous for cleaning their hair, and in medicine, 
kind of paper called sha-chi, which it renders Gil-i-Safed, chalk, Calcis carbonas. 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size for Gil-i-Zard, a pale yellow, tough, laminated 
stiffening silks and gauze, and is extensively ein- earth, intermediate in colour between geru and 
ployed in the manufacture of lanterns and in the gii-i-Multani, but resembling both in appearance, 
preparation of paper for lattices and windows. — Powell. 

This and other kinds of fuci are boiled down to a GIL, a culivator race E. of Ferozpur, who claim 
jelly by the islanders on the south, and extensively to be offspring of Jat mothers and Rajput fathers, 
used for food. It is also made into a sweet GILATJNDA. Hmn. The flower of the Bassia 
glutinous jelly, called in Canton, Wong-leung-fan, latifolia, after it has fallen off. When the flower 
which is used as a sweetmeat, and sold on stalls fails off, the pod or gula forms, and from this a 
in the streets. It is brought from New Holland useful arrack is prepared, 
and New Guinea and other adjacent islands. GILGHRIST, JOHN BORTHWIOK, LL.D., 
Between 400 and 500 pikuls are imported annually M.D., born 1759 in Edinburgh, a medical officer 
by the Chinese, at a prime cost of from one to two of the Bengal army, who distinguished himself 
dollars per pikul. Its cheapness and admirable as an oriental scholar. He wrote a dictionary and 
qualities as a paste render it worthy the attention grammar of the Hindustani language, and other 
of other countries; when cooked with sugar, it books in that tongue. He formed the Hindustani 
resembles calf’s-foot jelly. Of the three kinds of or Urdu tongue. His attempt to form a universal 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from writing character, in Ms ‘ Missionary’s Portable 
Malacca, the first quality was from a sort of tripe- Christmas-box and Cosmopolitan’s Seasonable 
de-roche, an edible sea-weed which grows on the New Year’s Gift,’ did not succeed; and up till 
rocks that are covered by the tide. It is much this time it continues a matter of discussion 
used for making a kind of jelly, which is highly whether in the efforts to diffuse knowledge by 
esteemed both by Europeans and natives for the means of printed books, the writing characters in 
delicacy of its flavour, and is exported to China use by the peoples of the south and east of Asia 
at 19s. per 183|- lbs. The agar-agar of the second should be continued, or whether the Roman letters 
quality from Macassar and the Celebes, is an edible should be employed to represent them. He 
sea-weed collected on the submerged banks in the bequeathed property for educational purposes, 
neighbourhood of Macassar by the Baju Laut or which is being applied as scholarships. He died in 
sea gipsies, for exportation to China, at 12s. 6d. 1841, nearly 82 years of age. 
per 133-5 lbs. The agar-agar of Singapore is GILEAD, a broad belt of country lying between 
collected on the reefs and rocky submerged ledges the river Jordan on the west and the great Syrian 
in the neighbourhood of Singapore, and constitutes desert on the east. 
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GILGIT, 


GILOLO. 


rrr git a temtorv in High Asia, in lat. 35° the time ready for parade. Gdlespie ordered them 

w y ® +A npAf. fAT* f.liG! rpAfinfi of thoir couiitrvmpn 


I ■md long, 74° B. The ladxis riyer runs 
tbroiidi it fmm K.E. to S. W. It is on the southern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between Chitral on 
the west and Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east. 

In the Biinnu valley there are intermixed races, 
of whom may be noticed the Bardu of Gilgit 
and Chulas, According to Burnes, the inir of 
Baciakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley ot 
the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Barwaz who 
occupy the provinces of Kulub, Shughnan, and 
Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also the hill states of 
Chitral, Gilgit, and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs 
who claim a Grecian descent. The whole of the 
princes who claim descent from Alexander are 
Tajak, who inhabited the country before it was 
overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. To^ the west 
beyond Balti, the people of Astor, Gilgit, and 
Hunza-Nager speak different dialects of Bardu, 
while the Kashmir people have theh own peculiar 
language. The Balti people of Little Tibet say 
that Ladakh, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik Nagyr, 

Gilgit, and Astor are distinct Tibets. — Burnes' 

Bokhara, 

GILL, Major ROBERT, an officer of the Madr^ 
army, who devoted nearly twenty years of his 
life to copying and photographing ^ the fresco 
pictures in the caves of Ellora and Ajunta. His 
devotedness, in dwelling in such lonely spots as in 
the ravine of Ajunta, is unparalleled in modern 
times. He died at Bhosawul on April 10, 1879, 
aged about 76. He received his commission in 
1824, and w^as invalided on a brevet-majority in 
October 1852. He was a noted shikari, and a no 
leas celebrated ai’tist. Several of his copies of the 
paintings of the Ajunta caves, for which the East 
India Company liberally rewarded him, were 
unfortunately destroyed in a fire that took place 
at the Crystal Palace, His son, Captain Gill, 

B.E., who travelled across China, was murdered 
in Arabia in 1882, along with Professor Palmer, 

GILLAR. Hind. Goitre* Glllar patr or Giliar- 
ka-patta, a sea- weed Laminaria, sp.^mod as medi- 
cine for goitre. It is obtained solely rm Yarkand 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea. Five or six 
maunds are imported. The vrord Patr is a leaf. 

Br. Martin Honigberger refers Gillar-ka-patta to 
Laminaria saccharina, and alludes to a belief that 
it is found in a salt lake in Tibet, adding that . 
some English physicians maintain it is brought j among the Malays. Their colour alone is often 


to get ready for the rescue of their countrymen. 
The 16 miles were soon covered ; Gillespie had 
outstripped his escort, and was attracted by the 
sound of musketry to a lofty gateway and bastion, 
where the remnant of the British still stood at 
bay, their last cartridge almost expended, when 
Sergeant Brodie, who had known Gillespie at St. 
Bomingo, saw a horseman spurring across the 
plain, and, turning round to his comrades, said, 

‘ If Colonel Gillespie be alive, here he is at the head 
of the 19th Bragoons ; and God Almighty has 
sent him from the West Indies to save our lives 
in the East ! ’ A rope, made of soldiers’ belts 
knotted together, was let down the ramparts, and 
Gillespie dragged up amidst a shower of balls. 
The dragoons with their galloper guns (light field- 
pieces used by cavalry regiments in those days) 
blew open the gates ; a British ‘ huzza ’ was heard, 
accompanied by the rattling of horses’ footsteps 
over the drawbridge, and the mutineers were 
charged. Some 300 or 400 were cut to pieces, 
many were taken prisoners, and others escaped by 
dropping from the walls. Fancourt only lived to 
see the ensign of Mysore cut down, and the British 
standard once more float on the ramparts of 
Yellore. He died that afternoon, having been 
shot down by some sepoys when trying to join 
Brodie’s main guard. Lady Fancourt and her 
two children escaped, through the faithfulness of 
their servants and the timely arrival of Gillespie. 
The members of Tipu’s family who were the 
chief instigators of the mutiny, were removed to 
Calcutta. Colonel Gillespie next went through 
active service in the subjugation of the Spice 
Islands. The last scene in which he acted was 
the Gurkha war. He was shot through the heart 
on the 31st October 1814, while waving his hat 
and leading his men on to the first fortified position 
he met at Kalunga, in Nepal. 

GILOLO is one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
north end is in about lat. 2° 23' N. It has a long 
mountainous coast, high bold land, with three 
remarkable peaks. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. Their stature, their features, as 
well as their dispositions and habits, are almost the 
same as those of the Papuan. Their hair is semi- 
Papuan, always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans but never 


from the Caspian Sea. He says it is useful in 
scrofulous ulcers in horses. — Powell's Handbook. 

GILLESPIE. General Rollo Gillespie, an 
officer of the British army who served in the ITest 
Indies, the East Indies, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
On the occasion of the Vellore mutiny of 1806, 
lie was in command of Arcot, and Sir John Fan- 
court was in command of Vellore. They were 
very intimate, having been quartered together at 
St. Bomingo. Gillespie had been invited to dine 
and sleep at the quarters of Sir John Fancourt, 
on the very night the mutiny occurred (3 am. 
10th July), so little was their suspicion of the | 
fidelity of the sepoys. Just as he was about to ' 
staii; on the morning of the 9th July, public 
despatches were put into his hands, which’ com- 
pelled him to defer his journey ; but at daybreak 
on the 10th July he mounted his horse to gallop 
over to Vellore in time for breakfast, and was 
scarcely in his saddle when tidings arrived of the 
massacre. A troop of the 19th Bragoons was at 
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exactly that of the Malay, or even lighter. In most 
cases, the large, somewhat aquiline nose, with 
elongated apex, the tall stature, the waved hair, 
bearded face and hairy body, as well as the less 
reserved manner and louder voice, unmistakingly 
proclaim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 
boundary between the J^lalay and Papuan race. 
It is only in the Northern Peninsula that these 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest of 
the island, with Batchian and the other islands 
westward, being exclusively inhabited by Malay 
tribes like those of Ternate and Tidore. The 
Galela race are natives of a district in the extreme 
north of Gilolo, but they are great wanderers over 
the Archipelago. They are a very fine race, 
remarkably energetic and industrious, of light 
complexion, tall, and with Papuan features, coming 
near to the drawings and descriptions of the true 
Polynesians of Tahiti and Owyhee. They build 
large and roomy prahu with outriggers, and 
settle on any coast or island they take a fancy for. 


GIXDAR. 


GINGER. 


Tiiey catch turtle and trepang, hunt deer and wild i 
pigs and dry the meat, and cut down the forest ' 
and plant rice or maize. Pitta gigas, a large 
ground thrush of Gilolo, is one of the most beauti- 
ful birds of the East. Its plumage is a velvety 
black above, breast of pure white, shoulders of 
azure blue, and belly of vivid crimson. Char- 
niosyna placentis of Gilolo is one of the smallest 
and most beautiful of the brush-tongued lories. 
Ooetia d’Urvillei, a rare and beautiful day-flying 
moth.^IJorsburgh ; Bikinore ; Wallace^ ii. pp. 2, 3. 

GINDAR. Hind. An insect that destroys 
growing grain and pulses. 

GINDING, a land wind in East Java, occasioned 
by the S.E. monsoon blowing right over the land 
through the gap at Klakka, 1000 feet above the 
sea, between the Jyang and Tengger mountains, 
8000 and 9000 feet high. 

GINGEE, Ginji, or Ghinji, in the S- Arcot 
district, in lat. 12° 15' 19" K, and long. 79° 
26' 8;" E., a town and fort 35 miles N.W. of 
Pondicherry. In the contests between the rival 
French and British, and rival Mahratta and 
Mahomedan princes, Gin gee and neighbourhood 
were frequently scenes of strife, but it long con- 
tinued a French possession. In the 17th and 
18th century it was taken by Sivaji, was attacked 
by Aurangzeb, stormed by the French, but finally 
occupied by the British. The French obtained 
the grant of Pondicherry in 1674, from a raja of 
Gingee, who acknowledged the king of Narsinga 
as his superior ; but this latter was at the same 
time dependent on Visiapor. Sivaji took posses- 
sion of Gingee about the year 1677, and confirmed 
the above grant in 1680. — RenneWs Memoir, 
GINGELLY OIL, Sesamum Oil. 


Jiritch, .... Aeab. 

Mitha til-ka-tel, . Hind. 

Kurit, Sehuk, . . Pees. 

Gingelly Seed, Sesamum Seed, 


Kall-emiai, •, 
Manchi-nuna, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


The oil thus becomes mixed with a largo portion 
of the colouring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed, and is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeable to the taste, as that obtained by first 
repeatedly washing the seeds in cold water, or by 
boiling them for a short time, until the wliole 
of the reddish-brown colouring matter is removed, 
and the seeds have become perfectly white. They 
are then dried in the sun, and the oil expressed 
as usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per cent, 
of a very pale straw-coloured sweet-smelling oil, 
an excellent substitute for olive ^ oil. ^ In India 
the oil is chiefly used in cookery, in anointing the 
person, for making soap, and for burning in lamps. 
In England it is chiefly used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for which 
it is better suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the 
lower temperature at which it congeals. In 
different parts of the Madras Presidency the price 
of this oil varies from Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 6 per maund 
of 25 lbs. Til or gingefly seed exported from 
India, chiefly to France, and from Bengal and 
Bombay :■ 


1874 - 75 , 

1875 - 76 , 

1876 - 77 , 


Cwt. 

1 , 203,222 

1 , 409,908 

1 , 307,815 


Es. 

72 , 28,020 

78 , 74,782 

86 , 82,937 


1877 - 78 , 

1878 - 79 , 

1879 - 80 , 


Cwt. Bs. 
1 , 158,802 84 , 82,202 

1 , 039,087 79 , 96,210 

1 , 080,185 1 , 19 , 79,042 


GINGER, Zingiber officinale. 


Sumsum, . . . Aeab. 

Ellii, . , . . . Can. 

Til, Jingelly, GuJ., Hind. 
Kunjed, . . . Pees, 


Taila, . 
Yellu, . 
Huwulu, 


Sansk. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 


Zangebil, . Aeab., Pees. 
Jahetub, .... Bali. 
Ada (green), . . . Beng. 
Hhyeng-khyuk (gr.), Bue. 
Khyeng-dsein (dry), ,, 
Stinty, . . . . Can. 
Kan-Mang, Peh-kiang,CH. 
Gember, . . . . Hut. 
Gingembre, . . . Fe, 

Ingwer, , . . . Gee, 

Adxak (green), . . Hind. 
Sent (dry), 


Zen zero, ..... IT. 
Jasiaking, also Jait, Jav. 
Sapadas, also Alya, M alay. 
Inchiver, . . Maleal. 

Gengivre, . . . Poet. 
Inbir, .... Rus. 
SunthijSringavera, Sansk. 
Inghuru, . . . SiNGH. 

Jengibre, Agenjibre, Sp. 
Inji (green), Shnkku,TAM. 
Shonti, .... Tel. 
Zenjefil, .... Tuek. 


Gingelly is the commercial name for the Sesa- 
nium orientale. Three varieties of the plant are 
cultivated in India, — the white-seeded (Saffed-til), 
the red or parti-coloured (Kala-til), and the black 
variety (Tiilee). It is the last which affords. the 
greater proportion of the gingelly oil of commerce. 
A sort of sesame oil, sometimes called rape, is 
obtained from the red-seeded variety. Black 
sesame is sown in March, and ripens in May. 
Red sesame is not sown till June. The black- 
seeded variety (Tiilee) affords a larger percentage 
of oil than the red-seeded kind. It is extensively 
cultivated in Southern Asia for -the oil expressed 
from the seeds, which are slightly oval, small, 
tasteless, and inodorous. The varieties of seed 
possess the same proj^erties, and in commerce are 
met with both in a mixed and separate state. 
Gingelly seed is largely exported to England and 
France, and the oil is perhaps consumed to a 
greater extent than any other by the natives of 
India, and is second only to cocoanut oil in its 
importance as an article of commerce. The great 
disparity of colours observed in this oil is attii- 
buted to the mode of preparation. The method 
sometimes adopted is that of tiixowing the fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual way. 


Dr. Royle thinks that the Sanskrit name Sringa- 
vera is the source of many of its names. 

The ginger plant is cultivated in the tropical 
regions of Asia, America, and Africa. In India it is 
generally cultivated in gardens, being sown about 
the commencement of the rains, in beds of about six 
feet square, and in a rich soil. The planting 
consists in dividing part of the green root, which 
the natives first soak in a mixture of cow-dung 
and water; it is then planted about two inches 
deep and about one foot apart. It requires a great 
deal of water, and to be kept clear of weeds. 
When the stalks dry, the ginger may betaken up, 
although it is sometimes left in the ground for 
one or two years. It is better for remaining 
twelve months, and must be watered during the 
dry season. The stem reaches generally three or 
four feet in height, and is renewed yearly ; while 
the root, which is the part known as ginger, 
botanically termed a rhizome, is biennial. In 
Jamaica the roots are dug up in January or 
February when about a year old, and after the 
stems are withered. They are well washed, freed 
from dirt, and in some cases, especially with the 
better kinds, the epidermis or outer coat is stripped 
off ; and hence the division of ginger into white, 
scraped, or un coated, and into black, unscraped, 
or coated. In estimating the quality of ginger, a 
variety of particulars are taken into consideration, 
as whether the rhizomes are coated or uncoated, 
their form, colour, and consistence. 

Out of 21 samples of the gingers sold in 
London, 15 were found by Hr. Hassall to be 
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■j.IiiJtwYitcil with saffo meal, potato flour, wheat the beds, as they do not proceed from accidental 


Imiks, and turmeric powder iii variotis quantities, 
hilt hi tiic majority of cases constituting the priii- 


like these the whole crop is oftentimes ruined, 
The present mode of preparing the land for 


cipal part of the article. A great part of that this crop in ihie West Indies, is by first care- 
foimd in the shops had been washed in whiting fully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from the 
imd water, under the pretence of preserving it piece intended to plant n the workinen are them 
from insects. The dark-coloured kinds are fre- placed in a line, and dig forward the land to the 
quentlj bleached with chloride of lime. full depth of the hoe, cutting the furrow not more 

Great Britain imported 38,854cwts. in 1870, and than from five to six inches thick. The land is 


32 000 cwts. in 1871. Ginger exported from then allowed to pulverize for a short time ; it is 
India— ' prepared for receiving the plants, by opening 

Lts. B«. tbs. Bs. drills with the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 

ilii# liS Sow apart, and tlie^mem(leptli,cliopping or breaking 

1877 * 76^9 4 , ’ 547^404 6,03,041 lip any clods that may be m the land. 1 wo or 

The Malabar ginger exported from Calicut is three women follow and drop the p^lants in the 
the produce of the district of Shernaad, situated drills, say from nine to ten inches apart, 
in the south of Calicut, a place chiefly inhabited plants or sets are the small knots or fingers broken 
by Moplas, who look upon the ginger cultivation off the original root, as not worth the scraping, 
as a most valuable and profitable trade. The soil The plants are then covered in with a portion of 
of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and so weE the earth -bank formed in driilmg. Great care 
suited for the cultivation of ginger, that it is and attention is required to keep them clean from 
reckoned the only place in Malabar where the plant w^eeds until they attain sufficient age. They 
grows and thrives to perfection. The only suit- throw out a pedicle or footstalk in the course of 
able kind of soil is that which, being red earth, the second or third week, tlie leaves of which are 
is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and of similar shape to that of the Guinea grass, 
heavy. The cultivation generally commences Ginger is very liable ^ to rot, particularly if 
about the middle of May, after the ground has planted in too rich a soil, or where it may be 
undergone a thorough process of plougffing, subject to heavy rains. The general average 
harrowing, etc. At the commeiicciuont of the of yield is from 1500 to 2000 lbs. per acre in 
monsoon, beds of ten or twelve feet long by three plants, although as much as 3000 lbs. of ginger 
or four feet wide are formed, and in these beds have been cured from one acre. 


small holes arc dug at three-fourths to one foot 
ajmrt, which are filled with manure. The roots, 


Ginger Preserve is made from the young 
shoots put forth every spring by the perennial 


hitherto carefully buried under sheds, are dug rhizome^ These shoots are carefully picked, 
out, the good ones picked from those which are washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, and then pre- 
aff<^ted by the moisture, or any other concomitant sensed in jars with syrup. Dried ginger of good 
of a half-year’s exclusion from the atmosphere, quality, soft and mealy, may be converted into 
and the process of clipping them into suitable excellent preserved ginger. The rhizomes, se- 
sizes, for planting performed, by cutting the iected wuth care, are to be immersed for three or 
ginger into pieces of an indbi and a half to two four weeks in very weak syrup, scarcely stronger 
inches long. These are then buried in the holes, tlmii sugar and water, to which a small portion 
which have been previously manured, and the of the carbonate of potash has been added. As 
whole of the beds are then covered with a good soon as the ginger has become sufficiently soft, it 
thick layer of green leaves, which, whilst they is put up in very strong syrup of white sugar, 
serve as manure, also contribute to keep the beds Ginger preserve is imported into India solely from 
from unnecessary dampness, which might other- China, in cases containing half-a-dozen of jars 
wise be occasioned by the heavy falls of rain each, the capacity of each jar being about 5 lbs. 
during the months of June and July. Kain is — /.)7\ P. Broicne; Poole's St, of Commerce; 
essentially requisite for the growth of the ginger ; MasoiHs Term. ; IlassalVs Food ; PdddeWs Garden- 


it is also, however, necessaiy that the beds be 
constantly kept from inundation, which, if not | 
carefully attended to, entirely ruin the crop. 
Great precaution is therefore taken in forming 
drains between the beds, and letting water out, 


■mr/; JTC. Piet. ; Faulkner's Diet. ; Smmotids. 

'GIXGEEBREAD THEE, or Doom palm of 
Egypt, is the Hyphsene Thebaica (Cucifera The- 
baica), and receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and taste of gingerbread. It is stated 
by Dr. Lindley to produce the bdellium. Its 


thus preventing a superfluity. On account of the by Dr. Lindley to produce the bdellium. Its 
great tendency some kinds of leaves have to breed wood is used for various domestic purposes, and 
worms and insects, strict care is observed in the its kernels turned into rosaries. — Seeinan. 
selection, and none but the particular kinds used GIN-HIKSHA. Jap. Literally, man-power 
in manuring ginger are taken in, lest the wrong carriage, a small fc-vvo - wheeled conveyance, 
ones might fetch in worms, which, if once in the dragged by two or more coolies, 
beds, no remedy can be resorted to successfully GINSENG. Anglo-Ohlv. The famed gin- 
to destroy them, and thus in a very short time seng substances are known to the Chinese as 
they ruin the cpp. Worms bred from the leaves Jin-san, Liau-san, Hwang-san, Shin-tsan, Kwan- 
iaid on the soE, though highly destructive, are tung-jin-san, and Kwan-si-jin-san. The Dutch 
not so pernicious to ginger cultivation as those caE it Kraft Wurzel, and the Tartars, Ohrota. 
which proceed from the effect of the soil. The That obtained in the provinces of Slien-si, Peh- 
former kind, whEst they destroythe beds in which cMh-li, and Shing-king is the product of the 
they once appear, do not spread themselves to Panax ginseng, Meyer. A part of this drug is 
tte omp beds, be they ever so close; but the obtained from the Nepal plant, Panax pseudo- 
latter kind must of coulee be found in almost aE 1 ginseng, Wallicl; and the P. quinquefolium, 
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GIRDHAKA. 


wbicli is largely used in Central Gliina, is the 
American ginseng. The Shing-king plant, called 
Kwan-tnng“jin“San, is almost an imperial mono- 
poly* A plant called Tang-san, which seems to 
be cultivated in Corea or Peh-cliih-li, and substi- 
tuted for the true ginseng, seems to be a species 
of Campanula or Adenophora. Coreaii ginseng 
ranks next after the Kwan-tung-jiii-san of lilan- 
chiiriaj—in fact, constitutes the only available drug 
in the hands of traders. This, however, is often 
adulterated with Japanese ginseng, which again 
is often adulterated with roots of Campanula 
glauca, etc* The Manchuria w'M ginseng is care- 
fully searched for by the Manchu. The pieces, 
after careful trimming with a bamboo knife, and 
drying in still air, are made to assume something 
of the form of the human body or miniature 
human hand. They are yellowish, semi-trans- 
parent, firm, brittle to some extent, and of a 
sweet mucilaginous taste, incliniDg to bitterness. 
It is easily injured by damp and worms, and great 
care is taken to preserve the true Manchurian 
plant. It is prepared as an extract or as a 
decoction, and always in silver vessels. It is 
prescribed in almost every kind of disease of a 
severe character, but the stage of each disease in 
which it is administered is carefully distinguished. 
It is given in all forms of debility, spermatorrhoea, 
asthma, hemorrhages, severe dyspepsia, vomiting 
of pregnant ■women, chronic malarious affections, 
and the typhoid stages of epidemic fever; and 
its effects apparently are of an alterative, tonic, 
stimulant, carminative, and demulcent nature. 
Dr. Smith observes that some positive efficacy 
of a sustaining character does really exist in this 
species of ivy wort. The leaves are sold in bundles, 
and are said to be emetic and expectorant. 

The ginseng that comes to Shang-hai, chiefly 
from Corea and Tartary, is carefully protected 
from the air, and sells at from 6 dollars to 300 
and even 400 dollars the ounce. 

Ginseng, Bastard, Shang-tung-jin-san, Chin., 
Tang-san, Chin., is obtained from the roots of 
several species of Adenophora, Campanula, Phy- 
teuma, and Platycodon, which are largely used 
to adulterate and as substitutes for the genuine 
ginseng ; but the Japanese seem to prize the roots 
of Campanula glauca as highly as the true gin- 
seng. Also the virtues of the true ginseng are 
exhausted, and the now worthless root re-sold. 
Plants of Shan- si and other Chinese provinces, 
called by the Chinese Tang-san, also Fang-tang- 
san, also Lu-tang, also Chhien-tang, and Ming- 
tang, are often substituted for ginseng. 

Ginseng, Black. 

Heli-san ; Hiiien-san, Chin, | Yuen-san, . . Chin. 

This Chinese plant is grown in Hd-chau (Ngan- 
hwui), and in the N. and M.W. provinces of CMna. 
Its black fleshy roots have some resemblance to 
ginseng ; taste raw and sweetish, with little odour, 
though used by incense-makers. 

Ginseng, Extract of, Jin-san-kau, Chin., is care- 
fully prepared in silver vessels. It is tised to make 
the Tsai-tsau-liwan, or regenerating pills, sold at 
two taels a-piece in llmkaw.-^Smith i Williains' 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 284 ; Sim. Com, Pro. ; 

Hon. Mr. MorrisonK^i Comp. Bes . ; Lockhart, 109. 
GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS. Simdev. 

Yar. a. 

Oerviis camelop., lAnn. 1 Giraffa cameloj)., Bresson. 
0. Capensis, Geoff. ^ Ogilhy. f Oamelop. giraffa, Gmelin, 


Yar. h. Palo colour. 

Camelop. girafa, var. | C. Senaarensis, 

JjJtMoiffca, Sunde, \ C. AltMopicus, Ogilhy. 

Kamel paard, , , But* | Camelopard, . . ENa, 

The giraffe, one of the Ruminantise, has per- 
sistent horns in both sexes ; the horns are covered 
with a hairy skin, with a tuft of hair at the tip. 
Lip not grooved, entirely covered with hair, much 
produced before the nostril ; tongue very exten- 
sive ; neck very long, body short ; hinder legs 
short, false hoof none ; tail elongate, with a tuft 
of thick hair at the end; — Bng. Cyc. 

GIRAH. Hind. A knot, a division of a gaz. 
Sal-girah, the knot made annually on a birthday. 

GiRAR, 36 miles S.E. of Wardah district, is 
famed for the shrine of Shaikh Khaja Farid. It 
is on the top of the hill close by, and attracts a 
continual flow of devotees, Hindu as well as 
Musalman. He was born in Hindustan, and, 
after wandering about for some thirty years as a 
fakir, he came and settled on the Girar hill about 
the year a.d. 1244. There is a belief that the 
zeolites on the Girar Hills are petrified cocoaniits 
and other articles of merchandise belonging to 
two travelling traders, who mocked the saint, on 
which he turned their whole stock-in-trade into 
stones as a punishment. 

GIRARDINIA LESOHENAULTIANA. 

Urtica heteroi>hylla, Roxb. 

Neilgherry nettle, . Eno. j Ana shorigenam, Maleal. 

Grow’-s in the Konkans, the Peninsula, Nepal, 
and is frequent all over the higher range of the 
Neilgherries. The bark yields a fine, strong, white, 
flax-like fibre, which the hill people obtain by 
plunging the plant into hot water, to deprive it 
of its virulently stinging properties, and then 
peeling the stalks. The textile material so pre- 
pared is of great strength, and the Todawar use it 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in England.-— 
M.E.J. K 

GIRASI, a predatory, piratical race on the 
Mahratta coast, qu. Grassia. 

GIRBAR. In Oman, the hides of the sheep or 
goats are made into leather vessels, called Girbar 
Those of kids or lambs serve for milk, while the 
larger are used for either wine or water. They are 
tanned with the bark of the acacia ; and the hairy 
part, which is left without, is generally, though 
not invariably, cleansed. The apertures through 
which the legs protruded are closed up, and the 
fluid within is discharged through the opening of 
the neck, which is gathered together and fastened 
by means of a leathern thong, its extremity being 
cut in the form of a tongue or spout. They are 
slung alongside their camels ; and a Bedouin, when 
thirsty, may frequently be observed drinking from 
them whilst in that position. They answer better 
than jars, because, if the camel run against trees 
or its fellow-beasts in the caravan, they are not 
liable to be broken, and from the evaporation 
constantly going on, the water is also kept cool; 
but whilst new, sufiScient attention is not paid to 
cleansing them, and their contents thus acquire 
a loathsome taste and smell. — WelUted, Tr. i. 89. 

GIRDAWUREE, also written Girdawari. 
Patrolling, inspecting, going the rounds, from the 
Persian Gird, circuit, circumference, and Aordan, 
io -Elliot. 

GIRDHANA, a sacred hill in Yrij, from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, Gird- 
hun or Girdhun-nath, ‘God of the mount of 
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GfEBLE?^. 

m mlih: Ihre lie first gave proofs of miraciiloiis 
pawer, oii»l a in tbis liill was tlie first slirnic, 
mi liis apotlieosis, wlioncc liis niiracles and oracics 
• were Kiado I^ia>wn to the Tadu race. ^ l^rom this ^ 
rave (Coplia) is derived anotlierof his titles, (jopii- 
aatli, 'Lord of tliij cavef distinct from his epithet 
(h)pi-iiatli, ' Lord of the Gopi.’_ or pastoral nymphs. 
On the animal festival held at Oirdhana, the sacred 
mowiit is purified with copious oblations ^ot iiiiilv, 
For which all the cows of the* district are in re^ii“ 
sitioii. The wwsliip of Krishna in ancient days, 
like that of Apollo amongst Greeks, was chiefly 
celebrated In caves, of which there were many 
^•'(iattered over India. The most remarkable^ wore 
those of Girdhana in Vrij, Gaya in Bahar, Goph- 
naili on the shores of Saiirashtra, and Jalindra on 
the Tndus.~ !2>a/, L p. 545, 

GIROLES are worn by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. They are alluded to in the^ Bible, I^salm 
cix. 19, ' Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith 
he is girded eontirmally ; ’ Daniel x. 5, ‘ Whose loins 
were girded with the line gold, of Uphaz.’ Ivlany of 
the Hindus, both men and women, w'ear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins ; and all Mahome- 
dans in full dress wear a muslin girdle, (lalled a 
kamrband or loin-girdle : Psalm xciii. 1, ' Strength 
wherewith, he hath girded himself.’ When an 
Asiatic Is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exer 
tion, he binds firmly his loose upper garment 
round his loins. 

GIRI, Pabiir, and Tons rivers are tributaries 
of the Jumna, and up the valley of the Giri to 
Kotkai there is a great consumption of wood and 
cirarcoal in connection with the iron-smelting, for 
which that locality is famous. — C%, Paw/, l^ep^ 
GIRNAR, in lat. 21“ 30' N., long. 7CP 42' E., a 
ME 3500 feet high, near Junagarh in Katiyawar, 
and 40 miles to Hie north of Somnath. The Jaina 
religionists regard it bb sacred, only second in 
importance to Palitana, and it is also reverenced by 
Hindus. Of the holy objects on and near it may 
be mentioned, a rock at the foot of the hill out- 
side ^e-town, and which is covered with a set of 
AloWsinBcriptiouB, 250 b.c. Another inscription 
(150 A.D.) relates how the local ruler, Kiidra Dama, 
defeated the king of the Dekhan ; while a third 
(457 A,'D.) records the bursting of the embank- 
ment of the Sudarsitiia tank, and the rebuilding 
of a bridge which was destroyed by the flood. 
The principal group of temples at Girnar is situ- 
ated on a ledge, about COO feet from the summit, 
and nearly 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The largest, an<i possibly the oldest of these, is 
that of Xeminatii. About 27o() feet above the sea, 
mid 2500 above Junagarh, are a series of Jain 
temples on a ledge of the mountain. In a small 
underground cliamber is the Jaina statue of Am.i- 
jhara, or perspiring idol. The meaning of this is 
unknown, but it is supposed to be Ainrit-jhara, 
or nectar-drop. On the highest peak at Kalika is 
Amba Mata, the dread mother, the universal 
mother, called also Sri Mata Ambika. The 
famous Bliairava J’hap, or death -leap, is near the 
Jain temples. It is a huge rock that rises on the 
edge of the ledge, and slightly overhangs the great 
precipice. The leap has been forbidden, though 
even now it is occasionally taken. The peak of 
Gorukha Natha rises about 3500 feet above the sea, 
and Datatryapeak is almost the same height ; it is 
sacred to Neminath, whose first convert was king 


GLACIERS. 

Daiatii. There are many ascetic devotees, and in 
the jungles below-tliere -were said to be some of the 
Adiora. The Jain temples on Girnar Hill are very 
elaborate and beautiful, much in the usual style 
of Hindu architecture. The most striking charac- 
teristics of their interiors are their fine tesselated 
marble pavements, their painted domes, their 
exquisitely shaped and carved pillars,— -sometimes 
of granite and green syenite, — their antique 
porticoes, beautiful small sculptures and colossal 
statues. The central dome of the temple to 
Keminatli is curiously painted, and surrounded 
by female figures. It has beautiful marble pillars 
composed of alternate black and white marble. 

GIROKKIERA RETICULATA, r;iu\,Koditam, 
Tam., a largo and valuable timber tree found in 
the Peninsula in the ghat forests, up to 3000 feet 
elevation, from S. Caiiara down ’to Travancore 
and Tinnevelly, also in Ceylon. The wood is very 
hard and heavy, and is a valuable engineering 
timber. — Btddomc^ FI. Sylv. p, 313. 

GIRWA, Giriii, Girwi, or Gerwa. Hind. A 
grain blight of N. India and the Mahratta country, 
which occurs from late heavy rains and east winds. 
It is a red fungus which covers the leaves, and, 
when it adheres to the stems, thrusts its roots 
through the pores of the epidermis, and robs the 
grain of the sap as it ascends. It turns the crop 
of a 1 nick -dust colour. 

GISEKIA FHARKAOICIDES. L. R. 

Et-eilla pala, . . SiNGiL | Esukadanti kura, . Tel. 
Manallkire, . . Tam. j Isaka dasari kura, . „ 

A plant of K Africa and Asia, has been recom- 
mended for tapeworm. The leaves are used by 
the natives in the preparation of dholl. Wight in 
leones gives also G. molluginoides and G. rubella. 
— Jajfrey. 

GiSKCRT, a Baluch tribe in the Dehra Ghazi 
Khan district. — MacGregor., iV.TL. F. p. 634. 

GITA. Sansk. a song, a hymn. Cf these, 
the most celebrated is the Gita Govinda, an 
erotic poem by Jaya Deva. It sings the loves of 
Krishna with Radha and other of the cowherd 
girls. A mystical interpretation has been put 
upon it. Sir William Jones and Mr. Edwin 
Arnold made some translations of it; and Lassen 
published an edition with a Latin translation. 
Others are the Gita Girislia, Gita Shankara, 
Gita Gaiirisha, Raga Jvlala, Sangita Ratnakara, 
Gana Pidya, Sangita Darpana, and Sangita Ra- 
has3'a. — Ward, iv. p. 409. See Geeta. 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLEEIFORMIS. Griff., W. Ic. 

Putalli niaram, . . Tam. [ Telia, Tel. 

Eiitalli, Veiidalli, . ,, | Telia poonkee, . . ,, 

A very common, middling-sized tree in S. India, 
one of the Eupliorbiacete, found in Ceylon, the 
Circar Hills, and in a very few of the Bombay 
jungles inland above the ghats. Seed yields an oil 
valuable for fine machinery. The Avood is light, 
and is used only for making the figures, toys, and 
models manufactured at Gokak, in the Southern 
Mahratta country. — Drs. Wight, Gibson; Bed- 
dome; Thw. Zegl. p. 278. 

GLACIERS are masses of ice which are formed 
and remain in the valleys and on the slopes of lofty 
mountains. In every part of the Himalaya and 
of Western Tibet, wherever the mountains attain 
a suflheient elevation to be covered with perpietual 
snow, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and Trans Sutlej Himalaya, and of the 
Kouen Lun, whose peaks rise to a very great height, 


GLACIERS. 


GLACIERS. 


and collect in winter enormons depths of snow, was covered with snow, which was beginning to 
the glaciers are of great length. In the central thaw more than was convenient. When at the 
parts of Tibet, which are often lower, and even iiighest part, he found that though apparently 
in their loftiest parts are less snowy than the nearly level, it sloped dowiwards sensibly though 
bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior very slightly, for nearly half a mile in an easterly 
dimensions. Where the snow-bed is at once cut off direction. It was evident to him. that he had now 
abruptly in an ice cliff, wbicli can hardly be said reached the highest part of the ascent, which he 
to be in motion, or rather whose motion must be assumed to be 17,600 feet, and that the crest of 
almost entirely from above downiwards, moraines, the pass was covered by this glacier, 
which on the larger glaciers and among mountains The existence of glaciers in Western Tibet was 
of easily decaying rocks are of astonishing dimea- first made known by Yigne, who alludes to them 
sions, form the margins of each glacier, and also in his Travels in Kashmir, ii. p. 285. Colonel 
occur longitudinally on different parts of their Richard Strachey was the first who proved their 
surface, increasing in number as the glacier ad- existence, in 1847, in the Himalaya. On the 
Vances, till at last the several series, whose origin northern side of the Kara-korum and in the 
can long be traced to the different ramifications of Kouen Lun there are glaciers having forms iden- 
the glacier, become blended into one, En route tical with those of the Alps. Some of them are 
to Kara-korum, after leaving the Kubra valley, considerably larger than the glaciers in Europe, 
when a sufficient elevation above his encampment In the Himalaya the lowest glaciers go down to 
had been gained, Dr. Thomson obtained a com- 10,500 feet, — ^the Findari ending at 11,492 feet, 
manding view of the glacier which occupied the the Timtunna at 11,430 feet, the Tsoji at 10,967 
continuation of the main valley. It was nearly feet, and the Chaia at 10,520 feet. In Western 
straight, and he guessed at least five or six miles Tibet they descend to about the same elevation ; 
long. The inclination of its surface was consider- thus the Miistagh to 11,576 feet, the Tap 11,508 
able. On each side, two or three lateral glaciers, feet, the Tami Ohuet 10,460 feet, the Bepho glacier 
descending from the mountains by ■which it was near Askoli, even to 9876 feet. The latter is 
enclosed, contributed to increase its size, all loaded wmrthy of notice as a remarkable case of low 
with heaps of stones, which had at the loAver end termination. In the Kouen Lun the glaciers end 
of the central glacier so accumulated as completely probably at heights not much differing from those 
to cover its whole surface. One day he proceeded in Western Tibet ; at least, so may be inferred 
along the end of the small plain close to which from the height of the snow limit, as also from 
he had been encamped. On the right hand was the general appearance of the upper part of the 
an ancient moraine, which prevented him from glaciers. The glaciers on both flanks of the Elclii 
seeing the road in advance. At the upper end of pass present, however, no instances of particularly 
the plain he found a small streamlet running deep descent. 

parallel to the moraine ; and about a mile from Dr. Hooker could not discover any in the more 
camp reached the end of a small glacier, from eastern valleys, even so low as 14,000 feet, though 
which the streamlet had its origin. Crossing the at the hot season extensive snow-beds remain un- 
latter, which was still partially frozen, he ascended melted at but little above 10,000 feet. The foot 
in a deep hollow between the left side of the of the stupendous glacier filling the broad head of 
glacier and the moraine. The icy mass had not the Thlook is certainly not below 14,000 feet, 
yet begun to thaw, the temperature being still though, being continuous with the perpetual snow 
below freezing. After half a mile he ascended (or neve) of the summit of Kinchinjingow, it must 
on the surface of the ice, and as soon as he did so, have 14,000 feet of ice in perpendicular height, 
was enabled to see that the glacier had its origin to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker made frequent 
in a ravine on the south, and entered the main excursions to the great glacier of Kinchinjingow. 
valley almost opposite to him. The great body of Its valley is about four miles long, broad and flat, 
the ice took a westerly direction, forming the Chango-khang rears its blue and white cliffs 
glacier along which he had been travelling ; but a 4500 feet above its west flank, and throws down 
portion formed a cliff to the eastward, which avalanches of stones and snow into the valley, 
dipped abruptly into a small, apparently deep Hot springs burst from the ground near some 
lake. At the distance of perhaps 500 yards there granite rocks on its floor, about 16,000 feet above 
was another glacier, which descended from a the sea, and only a mile below the glacier, and 
valley in the northern range of mountains, and, the water collects in pools ; its temperature is llO'^, 
like the one on which he stood, presented a per- and in places 116^^, or 4° hotter than that of the 
pendicular -wall to the little lake. Right and left Yeum-tong hot springs, though 4000 feet higher, 
of the lake were enormous piles of boulders, and of precisely the same character. A Barbarea 
occupying the interval between its margin and and some other plants make the neighbourhood of 
the mountains, or rather filling up a portion of the hot springs a little oasis; and the large marmot 
the space which it would otherwise have occupied, is common, tittering its sharp, chirping squeak. 
Into this very singular hollow he descended, on a Dr. Hooker (ii. p. 7) found the moraines in the 
steep icy slope, and, passing along the northern Sikkim valleys at 7000 or 8000 feet elevation. This 
margin of the lake, ascended on the glacier would show either that the climate has changed, 
beyond, as before, between the ice, and, on reach- or that the mountain mass has become depressed 
iug the surface of the second glacier, he found equal to 8000 feet since the formation of the 
' that a similar but smaller depression lay beyond moraines, 
it to the east, in which also there was a small lake, In the Western Himalaya, in the Miistagh range, 
with another mass of ice beyond it. This third are two glaciers immediately adjoining one another, 
glacier also came from the north, and was a much possessing a united length of 65 miles. Another in 
more formidable mass than those which had their neighbourhood is 21 miles long and from 1 
already been crossed. It "was very steep, and ‘ to 2 miles wide» Its upper portion is 24,000 feet 
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qlaoieks. 


GLACIERS. 



a glacier; that since 1826 the channel of this to Hisper in Kagayr, 28 to 80 miles in length, 
river had never teen clear, and the accumulated The Chogo, ■n'hich terminates at Arundu, takes 


above the sea-level, and its lower portion termi- 
aafa in masses of ice 250 feet in height and 3 


wiles in breadth, and is 16,000 feet above the sea. feet above the sea. ^ 


CJiorkonda^ a glacier in Balti, in Tibet, is in 
lat. 35° 36' N., and long. 75° 58' E., and 16,900 


Glaciers are called Gal by the Bhotia. 


Ihi-Gamm, a glacier in Eastern Tibet, in height 


There is a glacier in the valley of Brabaldo, in 22,260 feet English = 20,886 French feet. ^ ^ 
Little Tibet a short distance from the village of Captain Godwin- Austen, 24tli Kegiment, writing 
^irindo Its width is about 450 yards, and nearly in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of the valley of 
a hundred feet high, and a large river flows with the Copper Indus, notices the glaciers in that part 
velocity from below it. of the great Himalaym chain ^ which separates 

In i839 Major A. Cunningham traversed a Tibet from Yarkand, in lat. 35° to 36° N., and 
magnificent dacier which spanned the valley of long. 76° E., and extending over an area about 100 
the'^Cheli river, below the Kali Debi pass (16,700 miles from east to west, from Eara-korum peak 
feet). It was fissured in all directions, and, look- No. 2 (28,265 feet), to the mountain of Haramosh. 
ing down the main fissure, which was five feet Glaciers supply the Huslie river, which joins the 
wide, he saw the stream trickling at a depth of Indus opposite Kapelu. Those of the upper 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered portion of the valley take their rise on the southern 
with hardened snow and embedded stones; but the side of the peak of Masherbrum, and are about 


mass, as seen in the fissures, was clear, transparent 
ice, filled with white specks. This glacier w’-as 
about a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, 


10 miles in length. 

The great Baltoro glacier takes its rise on the 
west of Mausherbrum peak ; on the north it is 


with an average depth of 200 or 300 feet. In joined by a great ice-feeder, which comes down 
the same range, I)r. Thomson saw a similar from peak No. 2 ; opposite to it, from the south, 
glacier to the north of the Saj pass, about 30 miles is another. Both of these extend 9 or 10 miles on . 
to the north-west of Kali Debi. In 1847, Major either side of the main glacier. This, from its rise 
Cunningham crossed a second and larger glacier to its further end, measures 30 miles ; its course 
to the nortli of the Parang pass, at 18,500 feet, is from E. to W. ; the breadth of the valley along 


It extended down the head of the Para river for 
2| miles. At its termination it was 50 feet high, 


which it fiows is 12 miles. It receives numerous 
tributaries along its course, some of which are 10 


but a quarter of a mile upward it was fully 150 miles and more in length; two of them on the 

feet thick, N. lead np to the Mustagh pass into Yarkand 

Dr. Thomson observed a larger glacier on the (18,000 feet), whence a glacier descends to the 

northern side of the Umasi La, on crossing into N.E. about 20 miles in length. 


2angskar. It extended from the top of the pass, 
18,123 feet, down to a level of 14,500 feet, 
and was not less than three or four miles in 
length. In two different parts of the Shayok, 


The Nobundi Sobundi glacier takes its rise from 
a broad ice-field which lies to the N. of lat. 36°, 
and has a S.E. course for 14 miles, with numerous 
laterals ; it then turns S., when it bears the name 


above and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in of the Punmah glacier; about 5 mfies from the 
1848, the bed of the stream is completely spanned termination it is joined by a glacier from the 
by enormous glaciers. The great glacier is about N.W., 15 miles in length. 

30 miles below Sassar, and 20 mte above the The Biafo glacier is perhaps the most remark- 
junction of the Changchen-mo. Lieut. -Colonel able of any of this part of the Himalayan range; 
Alexander Cunningham (Ladakh, p. 94), describ- it has a linear course of upwards of 40 miles ; the 
ing the Shayok or Kbundan river, a tributary of opposite sides of the valley are very parallel along 
the Indus, which rises in the Kara-korum moun- its whole length, and the breadth of ice seldom 
tains to the northward of Leh, in lat. 35° N., exceeds a mile, except where the great feedei-s 
and long. 78° E., tells us that in these cold and join it from the N.E. From the summit-level 


waters had formed a lake of considerable size, its rise between the mountain of Haramosh and 
called Nubra-tsho. This barrier has burst on tlie Niishik pass; it is about 24 miles in length, 
three recent occasions, — in 1826, 1833, and 1841. with numerous branches from Haramosh, 8 miles 
In that of 1841, when the rushing waters reached in length. 

Torbela, on the Indus, tiie river came dowm The waters from all the glaciers, from that of 
furiously in an absolute wall of mud, a Jiorrible Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., are collected 
mess of foul water, carcases of soldiers, peasants, into the Shigar river, which joins the Indus at 
war-steeds, camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, Skardo. All these glaciers carry great quantities 
trees, and household furniture, in one flood of of rock-detritus. The blocks on the Punmah 
ruin, for Syara Singh Atariw^ala, of raja Gulab glacier are of great size. There are groovings 
Singh’s army, was encamped in the bed of the and old moraines of a former extension of the 
Indus at Kulaithree Coss, above Torbela, in check glaciers in this region, showing that they have 
of Painda Khan, and but that part of the troops at times reached many miles beyond their present 
were then in hot pursuit, the destruction would termination, and have risen upwards of 400 feet 
have been greater. Only those escaped who took above their present levels. There are thick alluvial 
at once to the mountain-side. Throughout the accumulations of the valley of the Indus, particu- 
mountain course of the Indus, fields, houses, and larly in the neighbourhood of Skardo. 
trees were swept away, but man and the animals The glaciers and peaks of the Sassar passinNubra, 

which he had domesticated generally managed Tibet, are shown by the brothers Schlagentweit 
to escape. The waters of the Indus below the to be in lat. 36° to 36° N,, and long. 77° 27' 35" E., 


junctions of the Shayok, rose to a height of 60 
feet, and to 30 feet at Skardo. 


50 and 17,763 feet above the sea. Colonel Markham, 

I describing the glacier from beneath which the 
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GLADWm, FRANCIS. QtAUOm. 

Ganges issues, says : ^ I beheld it before me in all ture is confined to one point of the mass, and is 
its savage grandeur, thiekly studded with enormous insufficiently diffused; while the body of metal 
loose rocks and eartli. Extensive as my travels under fusion being small, and the dome and sides 
since this day have been through these beautiful above ground being thin, the heat is dissipa^d 
mountains, and amidst all the splendid scenery I from them, and never attains body and elevation 
have looked on, I can,’ he says, ^recall none so sufficient to admit of the mass setting and purify- 
strikingly magnificent as the glacier of the iiig itself, or of its being freed from air-bubbles 
Ganges.’ — Cunning. ; Ho olcer; Thomson; Stmchey. by the addition of the proper proportion of silica, 
GLADWIN, FRANCIS, author of a History of What is required is the Reparation of the glass 
Hindostan during the reigns of Jehangir, Shah- in larger quantities at a time, and with this view 
jehan, and Aurungzebe, Calcutta 1788. larger and more carefully constructed furnaces, on 

GLAM. — A tree of Singapore ; furnishes the reverberating principle, to be heated by coal ; 
paper-like bark, used in caulking the seams of after this, that the process should be attended to 
vessels. A similar substance occurs in Borneo, more scrupulously, and the materials mixed by 
supposed to be the produce of a species of Arto- weight, instead of being thrown together by 
cai’pus. — Roijle^ Fih. PI. -p. S4:l. measure, as is too commonly the case at present. 

GLAPHYRTA, a genus of small trees belonging Country glass is usually made of dhobi’s earth, 
to the natural order Myrtacese. G. nitida is called a crude carbonate of soda, with a mixture of a 
by the Malays the tree of long life, probably little potash and lime 60 to 70 parts, and yellowish 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
other denizens of the forest have ceased to exist, fragments of quartz, felspar, iron, and a trace of 
It affords, at Bencoolen, a substitute for tea, and lime. In 100 parts, for good bottle glass of Europe, 
is known by the name of the tea-plant. Various are needed sand 58, sulphate of soda 29, lime 
s]3ecies of Leptospermum and Melalena bear the 111-, charcoal 1|-. 

same name in the Australian colonies. G. sericea Sulphate of soda only contains 45 per cent, of 
has lanceolate acuminated leaves. It is a native alkali, so that 29 parts contain 13 ; while the 
of Penang and the west coast of Sumatra. — Eng. carbonate of soda obtained from dhobi’s earth 
Ct/e. contains between 30 and 40 per cent, of alkali, 

according to which the alkali used by the natives 
of India would be to that employed in Europe 
in the proportion of 23 to 13. 

The substances generally used by the natives in 
colouring glass are iron, which gives green, brown, 
and black shades ; manganese for pink, purple, 
and black ; copper for blue, green, and deep red ; 
arsenic for white ; and chromate of iron for a dull 
bottles, and other ware. Between the years I green. Bangles for the wrist are the chief articles 

1874- 76 and 1879-80 the value ranged from now made in India, and some of the colours in the 
Rs. 28,07,405 in 1876-77, to Rs. 34,99,313 in Bombay bazar are exquisite. The Chinese manu- 

1875- 76. The sheet and plate glass was valued at factiires of porcelain, glass, and glazes, their 

two to four lakhs, and the beads and false pearls carving and engraving of gems, Chinese agates, 
at Rs. 6,85,314 to Rs. 9,69,595. rock - crystals, and ivory, excite the admiration 

The basis of all glass is silica and alkali, of which of Europe, as also does the Chinese and Japanese 
the former, in the shape of common sand, is to be lacquer and varnish work. 

met with almost everywhere ; the latter is to be The art of glass-making is yet in its extreme 
had cheaply and in abundance in most parts of infancy in the Panjab. The glass sand occum in 
India. The secondary materials also, indirectly the form of a whitish sand, mixed with an alkali, 
essential to the manufacture of the best quality which effloresces naturally. It is there called reh ; 
of glass, namely the fireclays used in the con- that only of a good white colour makes glass, 
struction of the furnaces, are abundant, and of This substance is identical with the alkaline 
very superior descriptions. Yet with all these efflorescence which appears in many parts, and 
advantages the natives do not appear to have whose presence is destructive to cultivation, 
advanced in the manufacture beyond the first and Wherever such an efflorescence occurs over clean 
very rudest stages; and although it is one which, sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mixture of 
if successfully prosecuted, would probably meet sand and alkali, which fuses into coarse lumps of 
with very extended encouragement, the manu- bottle-green glass, 
facture of the commonest bottles is not yet Glass Beads. 

practised. The chief defects of the native Kanch ke’manke, Hind. I Munnie, .... Tam. 
manufacture are the use of too large a quantity Butirsacha, , . Malay. | Pussalu, .... Tel. 
of alkali ; in fact, in some cases, it is so much in Coloured glass beads are largely worn in India 
excess, that it might be tasted by applying the by several non- Aryan races. Among the curious 
tongue to the article. The fault now remarked examples of persistence in art, are the Aggry 
upon is probably connected with and caused by beads which occur everywhere in Africa, and in 
another, that of the material being melted at too many parts of Asia. They are considered to be 
low a temperature and in too small bulk; and of Phoenician origin, but are still made for the 
these again probably arise from the use of an purpose of being bartered in Africa. They ara 
improper furnace and an unsuitable kind of fuel, usually large, not round but spindle-shaped, with 
The native furnace is usually a rude hole dug in alternate indented bands of red and blue, separated 
the ground, coated with ferruginous clay, which by a narrow white line.— Poit’eZZ; ; Royle, 
tends to discolour the glass, and the heat is raised' • GLAIJOUS, a genus of sea lizards. G. hexa- 
by the use of bellows blast. Hence the tempera- pterigius, occurs in the Indian and S. Pacific 
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GLASS. 

Kizaz, . . 

Titre, Verre, 
Kancii, . . 

Yetro, . . 

Yitmm, . . 


Arab. ; Sheeshali, 
. Fr. Steklo, . 
Hind, i Vidrio, . 

It. ' Kunnadi, 

. Lat. , Addamoo, 


Glass imported into India consists of sheet and 
nlate dass. dass beads and false nearls, common 





Koamil ; Kalam of Beas. 
Bera,^ , . . Chenab. 
Golkamila sanva, Jheltom. 


GLEOITSCHIA SINENSia 

It is a fragile, delicately-coloured aniuml, 
and is about an inch long. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is pearly white.—ifcw. 
p. id ; ColUngwood. 

GLEDITSCHIA SINENSIS. ■■■ 

Mimosa fera, Louniro. ^ . 

Tsau-koli,Tsau.kiah,€HiN. i am^ya-tsau-kmli, , Chik, 

One of the Legiiminosse met with in China and 
Cochin-China, with pods 8 to 12 inches long. 
They contain may fiat seeds, and are used m 
washing the body, also for clothes. Parts of the 
plant are used medicinally. — Smith. 

GLENNIEA ZEYLANICA. Hook.fiU. 

Bapindus unijugns, Tkw. j Nephelium fuscatum, 01. 

A large tree growing in Ceylon at Trincomalee, 
and on the mountains up to 4000 feet elevation. 
— Beddome^ FI. Sylv. p. 183. 

GL1NUS LITOTDES. Linn. 

Gandibuti, , . . Hind. 1 2akhm-i-haiyat, . Pees. 
Borjirang, ... ,, [Kotuk of, . . . SlND. 

This i)lant is given in the Fanjab as a purga- 
tive in diseases of the abdomen, under the name 
of Zakhin-i-haiyat, which name, however, is also 
generally ascribed to Sphseranthus hirtus, also to 
Cissampelos pareira, and to the creeper Lettsomia. 

Glinus trianthemoides, Shamnnay-1ceeray,TAM., 
a procumbent herb, with fleshy leaves of a brown- 
ish colour, used as spinach ; a very abundant and 
troublesome weed. G. dictamnoides, Linn.,^ is of 
all India; its tender shoots are eaten in curries.— 
i>r, J. L. Stewart ; Jaffrey. 

GLOBBA CAKEYANA. On shady banks in 
the Tenasseriin Provinces, this pretty orange- 
flowered globba is not uncommon. Wight An 
leones and Roxburgh (i, pp, BO-81) describe 
several species ; and the flowers of G. penduia of 
Chittagong and G. spathulata of Bylhet are lovely. 
G. expansa, WalL^ is Pa-deing-guo of the Burmese. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS IMDICUS. BlytJi. The 
Ca’ing whale is closely affined to the European 
GL deductor, but differs externally in being 
whoUy of a black colour. Its intermaxillaries 
are shorter ; the teeth fewer and larger, number- 
ing six or seven above, seven or eight below on 
each side. The upper view of the maxillaries 
differs considerably in contour, being broader and 
less elongated in the Indian species, and there are 
other discrepancies which are less marked. The 
Yellow Sea affords the cowfish, G. Rissii, the 
round-headed cachalot, which the Japanese cap- 
ture. Other whales resort to the waters east of 
Manchuria. Seals have been observed on the 
coasts of Lian-tuog, but nothing is known of their 
species or habits. — Beng. A.s\ Socy. Journ. No, 4, 
1 B» 02 ; Williams!^ Middle Kingdom. 

GLOGHIDION, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Euphorbiacese. There are 
several species, shrubs or small trees. 

G. lanceolarium, Z., Bradleia lanceolfiria, a 
useful timber tree of Assam. 

G. Neilgherrense, TF. /c., a good-sized and very 
common tree on the Neilgherries, at the higher ele- 
vations about Ootacamund, in flower in May. The 
male flowers are yellow, the female greenish; 
Beddome is not acquainted with the timber. — 
Moxb.; Bedd. 

GLOOHIDION VELUTINUM. TF. Ic. 
Phyllanthus velutinus, Mull. 


A small tree not uncommon in tlie Pan jab of 
S. India and Siwalik tract up to near the Indus. 
The w^ood is only used as fuel; the bark is 
employed for tanning.— TFi^/i!?, Ic.; SteivarL 
: GLORIOSA SUPERB A., Linn. 

Ciirciiligo superba, Willde. 


IJlat-chandal, 
Kariari, . . 
Mendoni, 


. Beng. 
..Maleal. 


Katijan; Karticliey, Tam. 
Potti diimpa, . . Tel. 
Adavinabhi, Agnisikha, . 


This beautiful flowering plant grows wild in the 
Siwalik range up to near the Jhelum, near Punch, 
also at Ajinir and the Peninsulas of India and 
Malacca, and in Ceylon. It blossoms at the 
commencement of the rains. The large, flame- 
coloured drooping flowers proceed from the 
upper part of the stalks. The flowers are of a 
wdiite, yellow, and orange colour, the petals long 
and fringed. It lasts about eight days, under- 
going various changes during that time. ^ The 
root, Mulim, also Kariart, is a strong poison. 
Loudon says, ‘ On account of the glorious colours 
of its flowers, and the elegance of their form, it 
is a splendid and curious genus. The flower, 
large as a lily, hangs down, and the petals, 
stamens, and style all turn and grow up like a 
flower turned inside out. Then, to complete the 
oddity, the leaves prolong their extremities into 
tendrils, and the plant walks on its toes .’ — Mason ; 
Arnslie ; Gen. Med. Top. ; liiddell ; Stewart 

GLOSSINA MORSITANS, the tse-tse of Africa, 
is found between long, 22° and 28° E., and 
lat. 18° and 24° S. It attacks the horse, the dog, 
and the ox, but it is harmless to man and wild 
animals, and even to calves while sucking the 
cow. The tsaltsalya or zimb of Abyssinia seems 
identical with the tse-tse fly. It abounds on the 
banks of the Zambesi river. 

GLOSSOPTERIS, a genus of fossil plants, 
several species of which occur amongst the strata 
of Nagpur. G. Browniana, daiiEeoides, frondosa, 
leptoneura, musmfolia,stricta.— G'eol. Soc. Jo. 1861. 

GLOW-WORMS are common in all parts of 
India. The glow-worm of Ceylon is the female 
of a Lampyris, and attains a size of nearly three 
inches. Mr. Morren reports that he has found 
phosphorus in glow-worms, as well as a system 
of prisms in transparent lenses above the lumi- 
nous matter. See Lampyrides. 

GLOXINIA. The species are handsome flower- 
ing plants, bell-shaped, purple, blue, and white 
flowers. They require a good light rich soil, and 
plenty of water, but good drainage, and are pro- 
pagated by seed. — Jaffrey ; JliddeU. 

GLUE. 


Sarisht, .... Hind. 
Parakat, Parkat, Malay. 
Vaj’ram, .... Tam. 
Yaj’ramu, . . . Tel. 


I Sama, Ambu, of 
1 Pundna of , , 


. Ravi. 
Sutlej. 


Colli, Fe. 

Hwang-ming-kiaii, CHIN. 

Niu-p’i'kiau, . . „ 

leim, Geb. 

Is extracted from the parings of hides, hoofs, 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, and it is 
used for cementing wood. Good glue is hard, 
brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep brown 
colour, and free from clouds and spots. That from 
deer’s horns is called by the Chinese Peh-kiau and 
Luh ’koh-kiau, and is used internally as medicines 
Agar-agar is the Malay name for the tenacious 
jelly or glue made from a marine plant, the 
Plocaria (Gigartina) tenax. It is imported into 
China from the Eastern xirchipelago, though the 
Chinese likewise manufacture it for themselves, 
apply it as size to many useful purposes, and also 
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GLUGA. 


GMELINA ABBOREA. 


use it as food. The bamboo lattice -work of 
lanterns is covered with paper saturated -with this 
glue or gum, which, when dried, is semi-tens- 
parent. It is also used in paper and silk manu- 
facture. It is incomparable as a paste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled with 
sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. — Faullcrm^; 
WUliams ; 21mTisony.3'L E, \L M. ; Smith, 
GLUGA. Malay. The Broussonetia papyri- 


plants -with pinnated leaves, small flowets in 
axillary spikes, and roots running very much in 
the soil in which they grow. Species of Gly- 
cyrrliiza extend into Afghanistan, whence liquorice- 
root, jetimadh, is imported into India. The 
Glycyrrhiza, with both smooth and scabrous peri- 
carps, the Arabs call Sods. Jetimadh is the 
G. glabra, and is imported from the Red Sea. 
Taverniera, with a sweet root, has the same name. 


fera of botanists, the paper mulberry tree; the G. echinata is a native of Apulia, on Mount Gar- 
plant from Avhich, in China and Japan, a kind of dano, in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 


paper is made, and clothiug in the islands of the 
Pacific. The Javanese manufacture a paper from 


into Tartary and Northern China. The whole 
plant is glutinous to the touch. The roots are 


the liber or inner bark by a process very similar horizontal, in taste like the common liquorice, 
to that by which the ancients manufactured papy- This is sometimes called Russian liquorice, 
rus ; and the ordinary Javanese paper, instead of Glycyrrhiza glabra, Xzw??., liquorice, 
being costly, like the papyrus, is a very cheap Asl-us-sus, . .. Aeab. ; Bekh-mekeh, . . . Pers. 

commodity. Its colour is that of pai'chment; it N’wy-k’hyo, . .Burst, j Madhuka, . '. . Sansk, 

is very tough, and, except that it is liable to be MitM-lakri, . . . Dukh. | Yestimadhuka, . ,, 

preyed on byiusects,owing to the rioe-water used 1 '.Zfhr™. ! ! Tt?! 


ill its preparation, it is very durable. The names 
of the plant, and that of the paper, Da-lu-wang and 
Da-lam-bang, are Javanese words, and the Gluga 
culture and paper manufacture are chiefly carried 
on ill the province of Kadiri, once an extensive seat 
of Hinduism, and the parties conducting them are 
the Maliomedau priests. It is prepared by macera- 
tion and beating. — Crmvfurd^ Diet. p. 143 ; Joiirn. 
Ind. ArcMp. June-Dee. 1853, p. 276. 

. GLUTA TRAVANCORICA. Bedd, Shen- 
kurani, Tam. A valuable timber tree growing 


Jetimadh, . . . Hlism. Adi-modram, . . Tam. 
Urit-manis, . . Malay. ! Ati madhramn, . . Tel. 

A native of the south of Europe, Crete, and 
Candia, also of Cochin-China and China. The 
roots abound in a saccharine mucilaginous matter, 
which is slightly bitter, and readily soluble in 
wuiter. A powder and liquorice, the well-known 
common extract, are prepared from it. The 
decoction in different forms is a common remedy 
for coughs. Mignan found the plant abundant 
throughout the country, burnt as fire-wood. 
Jetimadh is sold in the bazars as a medicine. If 


S So^ih TlnrerirrmoTuteinra^^^^ imported it is the r<«t of G glabra ; if indigenous, 

- - . . _ L . . . IT. iti rvhr.fiTn Art TrnTvt t.hA mriT. at A h-rne r»T»oAaT.AT*mc5 


six species inhabit the Archipelago. Its timber is p, “ 
reddish in colour, weighs 40 lbs. the cubic foot ^Jaisi of 
when seasoned, has a fine grain, takes a good ^ 
polish, and is well suited for furniture. Grows 
up to 15 feet in girth, of immense height, and 
with a very straight stem.-— X/. Sylv. commo 
GLYCINE HISPIDA. Bentham. Soja hispida, 

Mceyich,^ from Glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves 
of most of the species being so. An annual herb 
of India, China, and Japan ; a main ingredient 
of the Soja condiment. G. Soja, Sieh, is said to 
be distinct fr-om G. hispida. 

^ ^ , . - rnKAneA? 


it is obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius. 

Glycyrrhiza triphy 11a. 

Zaisi of . . . . aJoh. | Jetimadli, Malathi, Hind. 

Inspissated juice, Rab-us-sus. Several species, 
possibly including that of Europe, G. glabra, are 
common, wild in Afghanistan, where they are 
mentioned by Griffith, and where Bellew collected 
two at 5000 to 6000 feet. The liquorice plant is 
grown in large quantities about Peshawur. The 
root is dug up, dried, and cut into pieces ; used 
by the natives as a tonic in fever in doses of 
gr. lx., as a demulcent in coughs, etc. ; also in all 


D UAOliilUU JAUJUi VT. XlXOUAUOi. ' , -IT.. 

Glycine Sinensis flowers hang in racemes from conseanent upon an undue accumulation 

V ... . . . _ ® . . .. AT r\hlAA*m At* hilA in IK SZiatimivt • 


the axilla of the leaves, and are violet, yellow, . p V 

or purple. Fortune found it wild on the hills, 
where it climbs among the hedges and on trees, ^ ^ 

and its flowering branches hang in graceful GMELINA . 
festoons. From the 20th of April to the begin- ^umar, Gumber, 
ning of May, along with the flowering Yibnrnum YemaSh ! ! 
macrocephalum and V. dilatatum, with their large Ky-won-po, * .* 
lieads of snow-white flowers, Spiraea and its Jugaai-chukar, . 
double variety, Weigela rosea, Moutans of various Seevun, Shewun, 
hues of colour, azaleas, particularly the lovely This large t: 
little amaena, Kerria japonica, the lilac and white up to an eleva 


of phlegm or bile. Price Id. per lb. — Stewart; 
0\Sh.; Eng, Cyc.; Mignmi^ Tr,; Boyle; Sims; 
Nees; Bot Mag. ; Powell. 

GMELINA ARBOREA. Boxh. 

Gumar, Gumber, . Beno. | Knmbala, . . Maleal. 


At-demmata, . . Singh. 
Cunimi, Giimudi, . Tam. 
Gumudu-tekii, . . Tel. 
Peclda gumudu, . ,, 


This large tree is common throughout India, 
up to an elevation of 5000 feet. It flowers in 


glycine, roses, Dulytra spectabilis and Primula Ifebruary and March. The wood is highly valu- 
cortusoides, Chinese gardens are gay indeed, able, much resembling teak, as light or lighter, the 
But perhaps the most beautiful sight of all is the colour the same, and the grain rather closer, never 
Glycine Sinensis, climbing upon and hanging down warps or shrinks, and stands the action of water 
from other trees. This climber, attaching itself to as well as any wood. The wood is of a pale yellow 
a tree or a group of trees, entwines itself round colour, easily worked, and is well known through- 
the stems, running up every branch and weighing out India ; used for picture frames, decking small 
down every branchlet, and in the end of April or boats, for making Venetian blinds, sounding-boards, 
beginning of May is covered with flowers. It is palanquin panels, gram measures, etc. It is very 
often grown in China on a flat trellis in front of commonly used in the Vizagapatam district for 
the summer-house, or forms a kind of portico, the foundation of wells and other purposes, which 
which affords a pleasing shade. — Riddell; Fortune's require to be submerged in water, where it is 
Wandering^ p. 66 ; Residence.^ p. 242 ; von Mueller, remarkably durable. On the Bombay side, the 
GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus belonging to the wood is in much esteem for carriage panels, and 
natural order Fabacese, consisting of herbaceous the natives employ it in the construction of palan- 



gmelina asiatica. 


GOA. 


quins, ft takes varnish well, and works np nicely 
into furniture, but is attacked readily by white 
Mta From its great size, straightness, and general 

spadoisness in appearance, being beaptiful 
lowering tree, this is one of the most desirable 
for propagation throughout the countiy.— ; 
Giimn; Brandis; Ciegliorn; Stewart ; Sankey ; 
Beddome; Cal Cal Ex, o/1862; Tliwaites, 
GMELINA ASIATICA. Linn., Eoxh 

G. parviflora, Moxb., Spixnger. 


Kiiiiiailia, . 
Biiiri guinudu, 
Biddarie, . . 
Gatta demata, 
Nelakumiil ? 


Can. 
. Hind. 
Sanbk. 
Singh. 
, Tam. 


Gumudu, 

Hela giimudi, . . 
Challa gummudu, 
Kavva gummudu, 


A shrub liaTing large orange-coloured flowers. 
Its leaves slightly bruised under water render it 
mucilaginous, which property the water retains 
till the mucilage is decomposed by fermentation. 
Its root, which is mucila^nous and demulcent, 
the Vyteans reckon amongst those medicines which 

f urify and sweeten the blood in cases of depraved 
abit of body. — Ains,; Jaffrey; CSh.; Middell 
GMELINA RHEBHEI. Hook, B, Mag, This 
is G, arborea, W, Ic., not G. arborea, Roxh, It is 
the Atdemmata of the Singhalese, and is common 
in Ceylon up to an elevation of 5000 feet. A 
tree 45 to 50 feet high, spreading. The bark and 
roots are used medicinally by the Smghalese. — 
Thw. Zeyl p. 244, 


eriocephala, Wall, is very common on the ghats of 
the west of India, and in the hilly parts of the 
Southern Mahratta country and of the Dekhan. It 
probably might be turned to the same use as the 
Nepal plant . See Daphne caniiabina ; Thymelsea. 

gnomon. Oh’haya, Hind. Ch’haya is spelt 
in a variety of ways in European books which 
treat of Hindu astronomy ; and though there are a 
variety of elements, these are multiplied by mistakes 
in consequence of Europeans varying their manner 
of writing oriental words. The word Ch’haya 
means a shadow. In Hindu astronomy, Yishuva 
ch’iiaya, the shadow of a gnomon, when the sun 
is in the equinoctial points. Madhyama cli’haya, 
the midday shadow of the same at any other time 
of the year. Sama-mandala ch’haya, the midday 
shadow of the same when the sun is cast or west 
of the gnomon. CliTiaya suta is one of the names 
of Saturn, meaning born from darkness. 

GNYANA. S.:iNSK. Karma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general heading of the Yedas ; 
this chaper relates to works. The other two, 
Gnyaiia and Upashana, relate to faith and wor- 
ship. See Gnana ; Vaishnava ; Yidya. 

GNYANA SAMANDAR, a learned follower 
of Siva, who visited Madura in the reign of the 
Pandya king Kuna, and gained him over from the 
Jaina to the Saiva sect. The Samanal (Jaina or 
Buddhist) followers, to the number of 8000, were 
then persecuted, and hanged or banished. He 


GHANA.' Sansk. From Gna, to know, wisdom, ; seems to have instituted a hierarchy ; and several 
the fourth degree in the Saiva system. Gnana- 1 monasteries exist in the south of India, tenanted 
kanda, the isoteiic doctrine of the Vedas. Gnana- I by monks of the Saiva sect, whose spiritual head 
ratnavali, from. Gnana, wisdom, Ratna, a precious j has the title of Guyana Siva Achari. See Gnana. 


stone, and Avali, a tmin. Gnana-venpa, a book 
treating of the Farabaravastu. Gnani, ascetics 
possessed of mystic knowledge. 

GHA-PL Burm. The balacliang of the Efistern 
Seas, consisting of small fish, with prawns and 
shrimps, first fermented and then dried. It has a 
considerable traffic, as no food is deemed palatable 
without it, and its use extends to every country 
fmm China to Bengal. That prepared at Mergui 
k excellent, only inferior to anchovy paste by 
being over-powerful. 

GHARl or Nari, a Chinese-Tibetan mountainous 
province, connected with British India by the five 
Bhot passes in Garhwal and Kamaon. The Cliinese 
viceroys are Tibetans, with 200 Mongol or Turk 
troops or perhaps Manchu Tartars, as they are 
said to use horse-flesh, which no Tibetan and no 
Chinese would do. 

GNETACE/E, an order of plants. Gnetum 
gnemon, Lhm., giws in Sumatra and the Moluc- 
cas ; its seeds are eaten roasted, boiled, or fried ; 
its leaves are eaten as spinage, and its fibres 
are made into ropes. G. scandens, Boxb., grows 
at Kandalla, in Malabar, the Konkan, Assam, 
Khassya, Chittagong, and the Moluccas. It is 
the Thoa edulis of Willdenow. Gnemon Gnetum, 
Litm, the TTagu or Bagu of the Malays. This 
tree abounds on the B. coast of Sumatra, where 
its bark is beaten like hemp, and the twine 
manufactured from it is employed in the con- 
struction of large fishing nets, and is in extensive 
use throughout the Archipelago. The seeds are 
eaten in Amboyna, and are roasted, boiled, or 
fried. The green leaves are dressed as curries, 
cooked and eaten like spinach. — Crawf, Did; 
Marsdm's Sumatra, p, 91. 

. GNIDIA ERIOCEPHALA, called also Daphne 


GO. Htni)., Saksk. a cow; hence Gopa, 
Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, Gopi, cowherd, herds. 
Gobar, cow-dung. Gopi, Cbandana, cowherd’s 
sandal. Gopi Matti, cowherd’s earth. 

Goind, manured land, also called Jamai. 
Gao-I^fiikbi, Cow’s Mouth, the ravine in the 
Himalaya where the Ganges issues. 

Gopura or Gopiiram, a gate, a gateway of a 
towm, the ornamental gate'way of a Hindu temple, 
Galatians is from Gala, milk, Goala, herdsman, 
in Sanskrit. Vu^.ariH,ot, Galatians or Gauls, and 
xsXr/, Celts, allowed to be the same, would be the 
iiomade or herd races, the pastoral invaders of 
Europe. See Goala. 

GOA, a city, the capital of the Portuguese territory 
of the same name, situated near the mouth of the 
river Mandavi, in lat. 15° 30' N., and long. 73° 57' 
E. The Goa Portuguese settlement on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, lies between 
latv 14° 53' and 15" 48' N., and between long. 73° 
43' and 74° 24' E. ; area 1062 square miles, and 
po|)ulation 392,234. Goa city has seen three 
great changes. There was an ancient Hindu 
city before the invasion of the Mahomedans. 
Goa was the first capital of the Portuguese, and is 
still the ecclesiastical metropolis of Roman Catholic 
India ; a third town, commonly called Panjim, is 
the present seat of Portuguese administration. 
Goa territory is regarded as an integral portion of 
the Portuguese empire, and, with Daman andDiu, 
forms, for administrative purposes, one province, 
subject to a Governor- General, who is appointed 
directly by the King of Portugal, and holds his 
office for five years, Goa, Daman, and Diu, with 
Mozambique, Macao, and Timor, constitute, for 
judicial purposes, but one district. 

To the south of Goa is the Tulu country, and 


GOAIYAD. 


GOAT, 




to the north and east are spoken the Konkani 
and Gomantaki (locally called Kndali) dialects of 
Mahrati. According to Mr. Beames, the latter 
dialect is gradually dying out. The native Roman 
Catholic Christians in and near Goa speak a patois 
■which contains many Rortiiguese words mixed 
with Mahrati. Portuguese is spoken in the terri- 
tory of Goa in a few families ; outside of this it is 
a corrupted dialect. It is also spoken at Macao. 
It was a device of the Butch to circumvent the 
Roman Catholics of Ceylon, by prohibiting the 
use of the Portuguese language, being that of the 
priests educated and sent from Goa. The attempt 
was, however, unsuccessful ; and the Portuguese 
language is in almost universal use in all the 
towns in the maritime provinces of Ceylon, 
while Dutch is not only almost extinct, but the 
descendants of the Dutch have betaken themselves 
to speak the language of Portugal. Up to the 
present day in Madras, the people who are descend- 
ants of Portuguese, continue to use that language 
amongst themselves, and this is also the case in 
Calcutta and Bombay. The people of mixed 
European, Portuguese, and Indian descent are 
generally very dark. Nearly all the Goa population 
are Christians of the Romish branch. The in- 
quisition was suppressed by royal edict a.b. 1775, 
but it was re-established in 1779 under certain 
restrictions, and the burning held privately, — 
Imp. Gaz. 

GOAIYAD, a small caste in Benares and 
Allahabad, somewhat similar to Kahars, employed 
as cultivators and palanquin-bearers and boatmen. 
— Sherring. 

GOALA or Gwala. Beng. A cowherd, a 
dairyman ; one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of cow- 
herds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin-bearers 
and domestic servants to European and natives 
in Bengal. It is from Gala, Sansk., milk, from 
which also is the VocT^urncot^ Galatians or Gauls, 
and the ;^£Ar;, Celts, the herd or pastoral invaders 
of Europe. See Go. 

GOALPARA is the most westerly district of 
the province of Assam, forming the entrance to 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. It lies on 
both sides of the great river, extending from lat, 
25° 82' to 26® 54' N., and from long. 89° 44' to 
91° E. Its name is said to have been given from 
a colony of cowherds who early settled in it. It 
has 97,732 aborigines, 132,095 semi-Hinduized 
aborigines, 86,000 Hindus. The aborigines are 
in three tribes, the Rabha 39,124, Mech 29,877, 
and Kachari immigrants from the neighbouring 
hills. The Koch’li, who number 118,091, are pro- 
perly an aboriginal tribe, akin to the Kachari and 
Mech; but since the high position attained by 
the conquering rajas of Koch-Bahar, their tribes- 
men have been admitted within the pale of Hindu- 


(Laneet^ 20th May 1882, p. 817). The active prin- 
ciple is chrysophanic acid. It is used in psoriasis. 
According to Mr. Smith, Goa powder consists of 
the powdered thallus of Rocella tinctoria, which he 
says has long been employed in British India as 


a remedy for ringworm,- 
GOAT. 




Mas; Teys; Tuyus, A bab. 
Ohevre, .... Fe. 
2iege, , , . . . Gee. 
Kapros, . , . . Ge. 
Bakra (he-goat), . Hind. 


I Becco, Capra {f.}, . . Ir, 
i Caper, .... Lat. 
I Bebek; Kamhing, Malay. 

' Oabra, Sr. 

I KecM, .... Tuek. 


The goat belongs to the order Ungulata, tribe 
Ruminantia, sub-family Oaprinse, goats and 
sheep. Their position may be shown as under : — 
Suh-Fam. Caprinae, goats, sheep. 

1. Capricorns, or antelope goats, or mountain ante- 

lopes. <^en. Nemorlioediis, 3 sp. 

2. True goats. Gen, Hemitragus, 2 sp. ; Capra, 3 sp. ; 

Ovis, 8 sp, 

Nemorhoedus bubalina is the Serow or forest 
goat, N. goral is the Gooral or Himalayan chamois, 
both of the Himalaya, and N. crispus is of Japan ; 
Hemitragus jemlaicus is the Tehr or Himalayan 
wild goat, and H. hylocrius is the Neilgherry wild 
goat. See Capra ; Ovis. 

Goats and sheep are employed in bringing the 
borax of Tibet, and as the carriage animals for 
other traffic across the mountains. Coming upon 
them on the very narrowest, steepest, and slip|)iest 
ascent, or on the brink of a precipice, they pursue 
their way, not turning aside for any one or any- 
thing; and docks of many hundreds meeting, 
none make a mistake, but follow their own respec- 
tive leaders. Goats are chosen as the leaders of 
the carriage animals through the passes of the 
Himalaya. 

The goat has a habit of shivering at intervals, 
and this is taken by the Hindus to be an afflatus. 
In the north of India a goat is turned loose 
along a disputed border - line, and where it 
shivers there the mark is set up. The Thugs 
would only sacrifice a goat if their patroness 
Devi had signified acceptance by one of these 
tremors. Plutarch mentions that among the 
Greeks, if the goat intended for sacrifice did not 
shiver and shake itself when water was thrown 
over it, the offering was not deemed acceptable to 
the oracle. 

Goats’ hair is produced in almost every dis- 
trict of the Panjab, and called jat. It is used 
for making ropes, also for matting, and for the 
strong bags wherein grain, etc., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made of it 
in the shops in which the grain is poured out 
when being winnowed or weighed out. The 
Kuki have a large goat breed, with hair upwards 
of a foot in length. In the northern parts of 
Afghanistan, the coarse long hair of the goat is 


ism, under the title of Rajbansi, meaning the ruling | woven also into a strong material, used for covering 
race. The term Kocli’ii is also applied to all new j the tents of the nomades. 


converts made by the Brahmans. The Jaliya 
(19,230) are fishermen, and are supposed to be 
connected with the Kaibartta of Bengal. The 
Kolita (11,527) are a caste peculiar to Assam, 
who exercised priestly functions under the native 
dynasty before the advent of the Brahmans. 
Mention is made of a peculiar sect called Maha- 


The Lena shawl- wool is the produce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to be a 
prevalent opinion that these goats were found in 
Kashmir, but that valley is far too warm and 
damp for them. The best shawl- wool is produced 
in the vicinity of Garo, Manasarowar, and the 
elevated lands to the eastward. The shawl- wool 


purushiya Bhakat, whose members meet at night j is the fleece of the goat, next the skin only; the 
to eat flesh and drink wine. — Imj). Gaz. j outer coat is coarse hair, and the two colours are 

• GOA POWDER, from the Andiva araroba ' white and light brown. The dogs of Tartary 
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goat-pin-gtee. 


GODAVARI. 


, , , , TOrff little use their name for deity as appellations for mm. 

liSTC also a soft down below the ban, ory Allali is now of frequent use in men’s names with, 

inferior to that of the goats. ,, the Mahomedans of S. Asia, as Rahmat-AUah, 

Goat-skins for Britain are pnncijmlly Ob • AM-Allah etc., but Ralimat- Allah was a name 

from British India, the <=0^* More the tto^ Many 

the Cape of Good Hope. Hnnnlw Hebrew names are compounded with their name 

dyed morocco of al co ours ^ Beth-El, Dmi-El, Ezeki-EI, Gamali- 

the finest white and colmired loathe ^ ^ Bl Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Christians have 

and ladies’ shoes.-d/fm Grei/or, p. 51, Gemul, Deus, Masiha, Christos, as names, 

Theophilus, Deodatus, Masih-nd-Dowla, Gil- 


Koonaicar, p. US. 

goay-pin-gyee. 


Y-PiN-GYEE. f ctorcSiT GoSe“y, Godmn, Godwin^ etc. 

Its Boed IS iised foi w eights g g chapter (ver. 179) of the Koran designates 


)ld.—Caf. Gat. 1862. , , , , , xw o„c,o the” ninety^nine^ttribiitive appellations of the 
GOBA GOBA, the stem of the lef,of „i -Husaini, comely names. Maho- 


naira, much used throughout the Moluccas for 
building and fencing. Atap is thatch made of 
the fringe or petioles of palm leaves, douDiea 
down and sewed on sticks or laths of bamboo.— 
Journal of the Inch Arch, June 1852, p. 306. 


Ltuu AX - nr lx 

deity as Asma-ul-Husaini, comely names. Maho- 
raedans of N. India have Khuda as a frequently 
occurring name, as Ahnda Baksh, ^etc. 5 and 
Hindus appropriate the names of their gods, as 
Govinda, Eswara Das, Krishna Das, Narayan Das, 




cattle, is an ancient town and place of pilgrimage 
in the Muttra (Mathura) district of the 


m me MUDvra v* n t 

Provinces, in lat. 27“ 29' 55" N., long. 77“ 80' 15' Gantoa 


jL/euuuuu - - 

GODAMA seems to have been a name applied 
to Sakya Muni after his death. See Buddha; 


rraviuucet, au. a»v. -.,.7 

E, It lies among the low rocky hills on the 
western frontier. Near is the sacred tank of 
Manasi Ganga, where Hindu pilgrims bathe at the 


VjriAUUiAAAACK* ■ , ,1 T X 

GODABA. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
tribe, on the borders of Hurriana.— TFi750«. 
GODAKI. Tel. The red flowers and leaves 


Manasi Ganga, where Hindu pilgrims name arrne _ purposes. 

close of the rains; .and « has the temple of Hari o "cSrs *e nrf Lpiyed 


Close U A tlA»5 AO-iiio , tvixvi. *V _ 

Deva, erected during Akbars reign by Kaja 
Bhsgwan Das of Amhar, governor of the Punjab. 
—Imp. Qaz. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a marine lagoon or back- 
water, caused by the rivers’ mouths being blocked 
up, and their waters, seeking an exit, traversing 
the sands adjoining the sea. _ „ . , » • 

GOBI, a great sandy desert in Central Asia. 
It is in a rainless tract, which lies between lat. 


U1 VTAAfSlCCn -./-ox x 

In the Northern Circars the leaves are employed 
in dyeing leather ; sheepskins steeped in an in- 
fusion of the dried leaves become a fine red, of 
which native slippers are made. The dried flowers 
are employed in Northern India, under the name 
of dhauri, in dyeing with morinda bark, but 
perhaps more for their astringent than for their 
tintorial properties. Dr. Gibson states that in 
Kandesh the flowers form a considerable article 




Sho^vers 0 ! sand fall in China, which the people 
believe come from the desert of Gobi. In one 
which occurred on the 26th March 1850, and 
lasted several days, ten grains to the square foot 
eoEected in one day, or about 18 tons per square 
mile. Gobi is Mongolian for barren, empty desert. 
See Deserts. 


*Gt)DxVVARI, a revenue district of British 
India in the Madras Presidency, lying between 
lat. 16“ 15' and 17“ 86 ' N., and between long. 
80“ 55 ' and 82“ 88 ' E. ; area, 7845 (6221) square 
miles; population in 1871, 1,692,989. This 
district, under Hindu rulers, formed part of toe 
Andhra division of toe Dravida country. _ By 


rn^Tl'iF the Gobi family of fishes of the 1753, Godavari had become a French province; 
GOBllUA;'.™®. . , y , in tlint vpflr it was overrun by the Mahrattas, 


giiib- class Teleostei, order i. Acaiithopterygii. 
The Gobiidm are arranged into four groups,— 
Gobiina, Amblyopena, Trypauclieniua, and Cal- 
lioiiyinina, in which are 24 genera. The Gobiidm 
include the blcnnies, the gobies or sea gudgeons, 
and the dragonet. Many of the species occur in 


but in that year it was overrun by the Mahrattas, 
then at the zenith of their power, and afterw’-ards 
it -was ceded to the E. 1. Company. 

GODxWART or Godavery is a river of the 
Peninsula of India, which runs across the Dekhan. 
Estimated area of drainag-e basin, 112,200 square 


and the dragonet. Tbe trad« is’ on the side of a 

India. All tlie species of Go ■ ‘ ^ behind the village of Trimhak, in Nasik distnet, 

SS^lnl^toejmwer attac4g them- the Arabian em At t is spot an 


„nB disc = «seryoi;rreatoed by a flight of 690 steps, into 

^®GOC^ALASrHA, JsLt of raishnava Hindus which toe water trickles drop by drop from the 
X XXXV, tv JV. rtow-tTArl ftLvAndprl hv n. oa.nm^v of 


who worship Krishna alone. See Avataram, 
GOD, the Anglo-Saxon name of the Supreme 
Bein^". The source of this term is doubtful, 


VV 11X011 WHO VV*.U11_X j- X- - - 

lips of a carved image, shrouded by a canopy of 
stone. The Godavaii disembogues into the Bay 
of Bengal by tliree mouths, after a course of 


Bein»’. The source or inis term is uuuugaua, ox xxoh^c „ 

supposed from Goadem, corrupted into Goden and 898 miles during which it receives the Wam- 

Woden The Semitic name of the deity, pro- Ganga, 489 miles; Maiijera, o30 iniles>, Puma, 
nounoed as lAO, was indicative of a god of the sun 160 miles; Paira, lOo miles; Indrawati, 140 
and of fire. Clement of Alexandria calls it lAU ; miles. It has the town of Ganga-khair on ite 

the Samaritans pronounced IABB,i.e.IAHVEH. left hank, and the towns of Rajamundry and 

Lvdus mentions lAO as a god of the Chaldseans. Coringa at its embouchure. In 1846 the sanction 
The Mahomedans use the word AUah to indicate of the East India Company was given to toe con- 
the Supreme Being (Bunsen), hut it was a term in struction, at an expense of *47,t)00, of a dam ot 
use with the Arabs prior to the time of Mahomed, sufficient height to command the delta, and to 
and seems to have been applied to Ilah, one of supply toe rich aRuvial soil of which that tract la 
their deities, Ilahat being a goddess. Many nations composed, with the means of constant irrigation, 
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That dam is seven miles long, and three great 
barriers have been drawn across the river higher 
up. ^ The Wardha, Pi'anhita, Wain-Ganga, Indra- 
wati, Sabari, and Pain-Ganga, are the principal 
affluents whose waters feed the Godavari, 

The Wardlia takes its rise in the BaituI district 
W. of Nagpur, and, after flowing for some distance 
in a S.E. direction, is joined by the Wunoa, which, 
passing under Hinginghat, flows to the goiith, and 
forms its junction^ with the Wardha at a place 
called Sweet, 18 miles S, of the latter place. At 
this confluence are the hills of Zoourate, and 
under them is the village of Chuhmunder. The 
Wardha flows on to the S.E., until, a little before 
reaching Chanda, it is joined by the Pain-Ganga, 
when, losing the names of Wardha and Pain- 
Ganga, the united stream continues under the 
name of Pranhita to its junction with the Goda- 
vari, a few miles below the station of Sironcha. 
Midway between these confluences is situated the 
third OT Deioalamurry harrier^ extending round 
in_a curve for about 50 miles ; and midway down 
this barrier the Widn-Gmga, discharges itself into 
the Pranhita. 

Prom the confluence of the Godavari and 
Pranhita, below Sironcha, to the sea, the river 
carries the former name, although joined at 
intervals by the Indrawati and other tributaries. 
Thirty miles below Sii'oncha is the second or 
EnchampaUy harrier,’ iind 80 miles below this 
again is placed the first or Sinteral harrier, 
whence to the sea there are no material obstruc- 
tions to a partial, though not perennial naviga- 
tion. 

The Godavari has seven mouths, viz. the Tulya- 
bhaga, the Atreya, the Gautami, the Yruddhagau- 
tami, the Bharadwajam, the Kaiisika, and the 
j: Yasista. The large town of Narsapur is situated 

^ at the mouth of one of the two main branches, the 
French settlement of Yanan at the mouth of the 
other. Thirty miles up the river is the famous 
j Dowlaishwaram anicut ; 4 miles further is Raja- 
mundry town. Northwards still is the picturesque 
island of Patapattishim, covered with pagodas, the 
favourite resort of pilgrims. 

The head of the delta is at the village of Dow- 
laishwaram, where the main stream is crossed by 
the irrigation anicut. The largest of the three 
bi-anches, known as the Gautami Godavari, turns 
eastward, and, after passing the quiet French 
settlement of Yanan, enters the sea at Point 
Koringa, not far from the port of Cocanada. 
The delta has been turned into a garden of peren- 
nial crops, by means of the anicut. This great 
work was finally projected in 1844. Operations 
were commenced in 1847, and completed accord- 
ing to the original design by 1850. Up to 1858 
the total expenditure had been £153,000. The 
officers whose names are associated with it are 
Generals Sir Arthur Cotton, Frederick Cotton, 
Charles Adam Crr. From the anicut or weir at 
Dowlaishwaram, at the head of the delta, three 
main canals are drawn off. The total length of 
the main channels of distribution is estimated at 
528 miles, capable of irrigating 780,000 acres. Of 
the 528 miles of canal, 463 miles are also used 
for navigation. 

The Upper Godavari district became British 
territory on the 5th November 1860, the six 
talukas of which it is composed having been 
ceded by His Highness the Nizam, by the treaty 
4h 12 


of that year. It lies between lat. l?*^ 25^ and 19® 
5' K, and long. 79® 55' and 81® 45' E. The 
population numbered 54,680. Nearly half the 
population is composed of wild trffies. The 
exclusively agricultural classes number 30,367, 
and consist chiefiy of the Yelma, Kamawar, 
Arawa, Mahratta, Telinga, Koi, and Got. Cf 
these, the Yelma, though Sudra, enjoy a good 
deal of consideration, as many of the chiefs — 
among them the Sar Desmuklis of the four upper 
talukas, and the Rani of Bhadrachallam — are of 
this caste. The Yelma veil their women, and 
do not permit them to appear in public ; and the 
men in the lower part of the district, of even the 
poorer members of the caste, will not put their 
hand to the plough. The inferior castes, all 
plying their respective professions, and many 
of them cultivating land as well, are the Kum- 
bhar, or potters; Meriwar, or tailors; Baljwar, 
or bangle-makers ; Teli, or oil-pressem ; Rangrez, 
or dyers, also work as embroiderers ; Dendrawar, 
or tasar silk weavers ; Dhobi, or washermen, be- 
sides washing, attend on travellers, carry torches, 
fetch water, carry loads and palanquins, etc. ; 
Julai, or weavers; Kalal, or distillers and spirit 
dealers; Dhimar or Bhoi are fishermen, carry 
palanquins, fetch water, and do other menial 
work ; Hajam, or barbers, also carry torches for 
travellers; Medariwar, or mat-makers; Uppari- 
war, or tank-diggers and stone-cutters ; Wadda- 
war, boatmen and fishermen. 

The Gond tribes are Got and Koi, Sunkariwar, 
Mannepuwar, and Netkaniwai*. The latter weave 
a coarse ‘ cotton cloth. They are the aborigines 
of the country. Although almost identical in cus- 
toms and in language, they do not eat together or 
intermarry, the Koi claiming superiority over the 
Got. The proper name for the Koi is Koitor, and 
this is what they call themselves. By the Telingas 
they are called Koidora, the word Dora meaning 
gentleman, probably arising from the last syllable 
of Koitor having been taken for Dora, owing to 
the similarity of sound. The Koi, where they 
come into contact with the Telinga population, 
have adopted many of their customs, and have 
thereby to a certain extent lost their peculiarity 
of appearance and character. The Got keeps 
more aloof from civilisation ; but the customs of 
the two races are very similar, and both belong 
to the Gond family. They are subdivided into 
many sects, according to the number of gods they 
worship, and they practise ancestor worship. 
They are timid, inoffensive, and tolerably truth- 
ful. Their restless habits, however, do not admit 
of their settling down as good agriculturists ; and, 
generally speaking, they move from one spot to 
another once in every three or four years. But on 
the banks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood 
of Sironcha and Dumagudem, there are numbers 
of them who have settled down, and have accumu- 
lated some wealth in flocks, in herds, and in 
money. It seems that where they can cultivate 
rice, they will sometimes become attached to the 
soil, especially if a grove of palmyras be near, as, 
like all Goods, they are fond of spirits, and the 
fermented juice of the palmyra (Borassus fiabelli- 
formis) is a favourite beverage with them. The 
Upper Godavery district has many barrows, cairns, 
cromlechs, and kistvaens. 

GOD AYERY PEBBLES, various q^uartzose 
minerals, agates, carnelians, chalcedonies, etc., 
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GOHILA. 
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found in the bed of the Godaverj’ water-worn 
specimens from the volcanic rocks of the Dekhau. 
^GODDA. Gan. ? A Mysore wood, one of the 
Cedrelacese, polishes well, and is good turning. 

GODDESS. Of these there are m the Hindu 
religion one to each of their chief deities, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. They are the Sakti or energies 
to their respective lords. Their names are k.aras- 
waSshk and Farvati- The Ai and Aminuns 
of Southern India, and Kali, Du)^ 

Northern India, are goddesses the M^i'^ryan 
races, admitted mostly into the Hindu Pantheon. 

GODBTIA OaNOTHEEA, the evening prim- 
rose; a very pretty single-petted white flower, 

blossoming only in the evening, and towards 
morning turning to a pink, when it closes and 

'^GODINHO. Father Manuel Godinho, of the 
Society of Jesus, in 1668 return^ from Goa *0 
lisbon overland by Gambroon. He lamet the 
almost total downfall of the Portuguese Indian 
Empire. He describes Surat as then perhaps 
the richest city of the world; notices its rising 
trade under the English, and of its haying sup- 
planted Goa as the emporium of Southern Asia. 

GODHA. Hind. Tattooing the skin of ihe 
legs and arms of Hindu women with a dark dye. 

See Tattoo. ^ />, a 

GOBOWN, Anglo -Malay, from Gadang, 

Malay, an outbouse, a warehouse. _ 

GOBBA, in Gujerat. Its chief is of the Bagela 
race. See Komarpal. ^ . 

GOBUGU GADDI. Sansk. Gh’hatn and 
Ch^hatra, Hind, Umbrella grass ; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy ground. , , A 

GOEBA. HiND.of Fanjab, Manured land near 
Tillages, same as Hyain. , . , , 

GOEWANS’E, or, as named m the low country, 
¥eliala, constitute by far the larger numbers of the 
Singhalese. Agriculture, their original employ, iB 
not now their sole occupation. They nre a 
leged people, monopolize all the honours of church 
and sUte, and possess all the hereditary rank in 
the country.— Ceijlon^ p. 113. 

; GOEZ. Benedict Goez, a Portuguese monk, 
who went from Lahore by Kabul to Kasbgar, and 
acrc^ the sandy desert into China, where he died 
ill A.D. 1607 ; hk route was far to the north of 
Tibet. Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 
through Kamaou to the Manasai'owar Lake, and 
thence went on to Rudak, on the western confines 
of Tibet. His journey was made in 1624, and is 
discredited by commentators and geographers, 
because of his mentioning this lake as the source 
of the Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voyage is 
genuine, though we have no details of it. — 
Prinsepk Tlhet^ p. 12. 

GOG and MAGOG of Ezekiel are the Yajuj 
and Majuj of Arabian writers, a term applied to 
the Mongoloid or Turanian races, whose constant 
irruptions from the earliest periods into the 
southern lands of Asia have been interrupting 
Aryan civilisation. The fancy of Arabian writers 
transformed Yajuj and Majuj into two enormous 
giants, whom Alexander shut up within a stupend- 
ous castle of iron and brass at the extremity of 
A^, probably alluding to the mountains of the 
Altai. See Alliteration. 

GOGA, a tree, Enoernada Philippensis ? found 
in moat of the Philippines. Its woody filaments 


vield a soapy matter, much used in washing linen, 
md in the process of gold washing for the purpose: 
of precipitating the metal from the sand. It is a 
shore or littoral plant, formerly ranked by botanists 
as an Acacia. — CrawfxifcVs Die, p. 144. 

GOGA PIR, a saint held in mnch veneration 
by the agricultural population of Dehli and the 
Upper Doab, who, in the month of Badhar, present 
offerings at his shrine, which is at Dudiera, 200 

miles S.W. of Hissar. i v , i 

GOGHA, in Ahmadabad, has the celebrated 
Makam or Saint’s Rest of Piran Fir.— ^F^7so7^. 

GOGHNA. Sansk, Literally, a cow-keeper, 
a guest. The meaning of the word is eow-killer, 
from the ancient practice of killing a cow for the 
entertainment of a visitor on his arrival. Even 
now, at a Hindu wedding, a cow is produced to 
be killed for the feast, but the bridegroom inter- 
cedes for its life, and it is turned loose at his 

request. — Blph, p. 186. . 

GOGLET. EnCt. In Hindi, Koza. A water- 
vessel with a bowl-shaped bottom and a long 
stalk-like neck. They are made of earthenware or 
of metal or alloys, and are the usual vessels m which 


when the water issues. . ^ .x 

GOGO, a seaport town on the coast of Kattya- 
war, on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Its sailors or lascars are remarkably courageous 
and expert. Its custom-house is in lat. 21 40 
40" N., and long. 72° 15' 50" E. It is the chief 
town of the subdivision of the same name m 
Ahmadabad district, Bombay.— Jwip. Gaz. 

GOGRA (Ghagra), the great river^pf Oudb. 
It rises in the upper ranges of the Himalayas, 
passes through Nepal, receives several tributaries, 
and ioins the Ganges at Chapra, m lat. 25 43 N., 
Ion*"*'. 84"^ 43' 30 ' S. Eaizabad town is on its bank. 

GOGRA. Hind. The open cotton pod. 

GOHATTY,inIat.26°5'8"N.,long.91 43 8 E. 
A large station in Assam, on the Brahmaputra, bj 
miles E. of Goalpara. The level of the Brahma- 
putra is 70 feet above the sea ; Kamaikia temple 
is 825 feet, and the highest point near Gohatty 
1002 feet.— Jfem. 

GOHELIYAR, one of the five southern dis- 
tricts of Kattyawar. ' A . 

GOHILA or Gehlot, a race descended from 
Bappa, who in a.d. 727 seized Chitor from the 
Mori tribe, and founded the Newar dynasty. 
They were driven from Marwar by the Rahtor 
Rajputs in A.D. 1200, and on that event they 
were led into Kattyawar, by their chief Sejuk. 
They were a distinguished race, and claim to 
be Suryavansi. Their first residence was Joona 
Khergin, near the bend of the Loony in Marwar. 
They took it from one of the aboriginal Bhil chiefs, 
named Kherwo, and had been in possession of it 
for twenty generations, when expelled by the 
Rahtor at the end of the twelfth century. Thence 
migrating to Saurashtra, they fixed at Perum- 
garh. Afterwards one branch settled at Bugwa, 
and obtained by marriage Nandan-nagar or Nan- 
dote; another branch at Sehore, and founded 
Bhownaggar and Gogo. The former town, on the 
gulf of the Myhie, is the residence of the Gohils, 
who have given their name, Gohilwar, to the 
eastern portion of the peninsula of Saurashtra. 
Gohilwar has still some of its Koli and Surweya 
proprietors. The rawal of Bhownaggar is de-r 
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scended from the eldest son of Sejut. — Ilajastlmy^ 3500 years ago. Large herds of heavy-uddered 
i. p. 114. hine remind m of the days of Nanda, though 

GOITRE. their number is far short of nine lakhs, possessed 

Aubi, .... Benq. Ghega, Gbenga, . Hind, hy tba,t ahepherd-ehief of old.— Tn of Hind, ii. 

Ea, Ke-ha, . . . Bhot. Kuntli-mala, . , „ p. 117. See Krishna ; Radha. 

Ying-taijTsoo-po-tsijOHiN. O’, heig, . . . Tib. ? | GOKAL - ASHTAMI or Janm- Ashtami, a 
This disease occurs in Kaniaon, among the Abor Hindu festival in commemoration of the birth of 
of the mountains bordering the valley of the Brail- Krishna, an event which is said to have taken 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. Goitre is place at Mathura, at midnight, about the 22d 
rare in the valley of Kashmir. The natives of August, on the 8th of Shravan ; butoiie Yaishnava 
India employ for its cure a leaf -looking substance, sect keeps the holiday on the 8th and another on 

called Gallur ka putta, Hind., supposed to be dried the 9th of Shravan. Krishna is stated to have 

sea - weed. Mr. Yigne purchased at Ladakh a been born of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of 

piece of common sea- weed, which had been no Mathura. Kans having had it predicted that one 

doubt brought there by the merchants trading of his race would destroy him, he endeavoured^ to 
between China and Turkestan. He saw few compass the death of Devakfs offspring, in which 
cretins. Goitre occurs E. of the Indus at eleva- he failed, and on the 9th Krishna was removed to 
tions of 4000 feet ; hut Mr. Bramley states that it the house of a cowherd named Nanda. The wor- 
t is more common on the crest of a high mountain shippers abstain during the day from certain 

than in the valley of Nepal. The swelling forms articles of diet ; at night they bathe and ornament 

; immediately below the chin, extending from ear the image, and offer the tulsi or Ocimum sanctum. 

to ear, and grows sometimes to such an enormous On the following day a Brahman serves as pujari, 
i size, as to hang from the throat down upon the and afterwards he himself is worshipped. The 
breast. It prevails among the people inhabiting 8lli day is held by aH the Gaoli or cowherd race 
: the Morung, Nepal, and Almora hills. It is par- as a great jubilee day, from the circumstance of 
ticularlymet with in the low lands adjacent to Krishna having been reared by one of their people, 

. these hills, from the frontier of Assam, through They join hands and dance, and shout Govinda ! 
Binji. It is prevalent among the natives of the Govinda 1 The shrines of Kanoba are much visited 

ranges which border the Indian plains. It occurs at night. The Bhagat of the shrine, hy self-flagel- 

? in Nepal in animals as a congenital ailment. It lation, becomes hysterical, which is deemed by 
is said to occur in men who drink the waters of the^ people to be a possession by the deity, on 
the Gandak river. It is also found in the which they prostrate themselves, burn incense, 
Himalayan sheep and goats which accompany and present sick people to the Bhagat. On the 
the salt traders, and whose loads are supported following day the Bhagat’s disciples work them- 
j in ascending by a band round the throat. The selves into hysterics , — Bombay Gazetteer, 

;■ Lepcha is far more free of this disease than GOEIALASTHA, Gosain ascetics, teachers of 
I the Bhotia, or than any of the tribes of E. the doctrines of Yalabhacharya. See Rudra^ 

I Nepal, and he is both more idle and less addicted Sampradayi. 

I to the head-strap as a porter. It is almost uni- GOKALNATH, son of Vitala, was a grandson 
^ versal in some villages of Bhotias, where the of Yalabhacharya, and expounder of his grand- 
? head-strap alone is used in carrying in both father’s tenets. — Growse. See Rudra ; Sampradayi. 

^ summer and winter crops, as also amongst those GO-KAENA, lit. Cow’s Ear, a place of pilgrim- 
I families who carry the salt from the passes to age, sacred to Siva, on the W. coast near Manga- 
I the Nepalese villages, and who very frequently lore. — Bowson, 

have no shoulder straps, hut invariably head-bands. GOKA.TSEKIJ, a festival, held with much 
The disease is most prevalent in the mountainous ceremony and enjoyment, 
regions of both the old and new world, and in GOKHA. Ukia, A caste of fishermen, 
these the practice of supporting enormous loads GOKHBTJ. Hind. Caltrops, 
by the muscles of the neck is frequent. Goitre is Tribulus lanuginosus, L, T. terrestris, Unn, 

common in the Chinese province of Sze-chuen, in Khtisuk-i-kabiiv , Arab. Aeknerenclii, . Sinoh. 

the gorges of the Upper Yand-tsze, and sea-weed Gokhur, . , , Beng. Ana-nerinji, . . . Tam. 

has long been used in its cure . — Smithy M,M,G. i Ghejasudumustra, Sans. Yenuga-x^alleru, . . Tel. 

Turner's Embassy^ -p. 87. The seed, which is highly mucilaginous, as is 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or waterfalls also the whole plant, ^ is cooling and demulcent, 
in India are near Simorri in Rohilkhand; but taken in water as a diluent. Yery abundant, and 
at Gokak, on the Gutpurba, are the Gairsappa, troublesome to the naked foot. The form of the 
where from top of fall to surface of basin is 888 gokhru burr is adopted by the Hindus for a 
feet, and the depth of basin is SOO feet — 1188 feet ; bracelet.-— Med, Top, p. 135. 
and from 300 to 600 feet across during the rains. GOL, society ; whence Mogol (Mogul, Moghul). 

The Yena in Mahahaleshwar is 600 feet; Cau- GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as rice 

very, 800 feet. Cataracts of Subunreka, Chutia cleaners, or in salt manufacture. A granary, a 
Nagpur, 'and Hurrori Ghat,- — the falls, 15, 20, j store of grain or salt; a low round-shaped hut, in 
and 400 feet respectively ; about 500 feet across j which Bengal farmers deposit corn on a stage, 
crest. — C^^riosit^es of Science; Br. Buist's Cat, GOLAKA or Golak. Sansk. A son born of 

GOKAL or Gocul, a small town on the banks a widow. Among the Mahrattas, the term is 

of the Jumna below Mathura. Radha, mistress of considered to apply to a caste supposed to he 
Krishna, was wife of a cowherd of Gokal ; hence descended from the illegitimate offspring of a 
one of Krishna’s titles is Gokal Nath, Lord of woman of the Brahman caste. Randa-golak is the 
Gokal. Gokal is almost an island, and is one of adulterous progeny of a woman who has a husband; 
the prettiest spots in the holy land of the Hindus. Banda'^golak-golak, the illegitimate son of a widow. 
The scene there is still as pastoral as it had been The Golaka caste at Poona act as astrologers, 
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gola-pubab. 

1 ,» .nil nrp liplfl as no iDetter suck odour. Native gold is to a large extent 

agents, niouey-otagers,and are held as no alluvial washings. It is also found 

than Sudr^-»^ An inferior tribe of disseminated through certain rocks espcially 

rotcOWorGolu-^^^^^ pyrites; the detritus affording gold-dust has 

andSha taluk k the “Cgapatam district in the proceeded from some gold-bearmg rocks 
and ot iM taiuK m me V u 1 almost all Gold is mentioned as an article of the eastern 

MailrasPresic enc^, popkato commerce of ancient times. In the Bible (1 Kings 

fg? and ai^dn i^l 67-58 in k. 28), about 1000. E.C., Solomon king of Ismel 

Sdiion amf troops live employed against them, made a navy of ships m Bemn-geber, which is beside 
qSoNDA ffortress and hamlet on the Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, m the land of 
KftnV Af tlip Afoosa river 5 miles W. from Edom. And these sliips brought* gold, silver, and 
Hyderabad, now nnder the Asof Jahi dynasty, precious stones from Ophir and Tarshish in such 
Golconda was formed into a Hindu kingdom in quantities, that king Solomon exceeded all the 
thereii^nofAIiihamraadTaghalaq, by a descendant kings of the earth for riches, Siker was so 
of a royal house of Telingana. A Mahomedan i plentiful at his court, that it was accounted nothing 
dUasty^was subsequently founded here by Kuli i of. The king s dnnking-cups were made of pure 
He ruled for 60 years, during gold, and his shields were covered with beaten 

SShfwas eiSio^dl rearinf S Hindis lold! It has never been settled where that Ophir 
eastwards to nLulipatam and Rajamundry. and Tarshish were situated, but we are distinctly 
Goloonda fell to Aurangzeb in 1677, after a pro- told that the navy of Tarshish hrmight gold 
tracted siege. In Orme’s time, under the Asof silver, ivory, and apes, and peacoo^ , and it has 
Jahi dynasty, the Golconda sovereignty included been samised by some writers, that Tamh^^ 



GOLD. 


Noub, gold, the country received tlie name of 
Nubia, or the land of gold, asid gold was shipped 
from the port afterwards by the Ptolemies named 
the Golden Berenice, not many miles from the 
modern Souakin. 

hi Ardbkt^ silver, iron, lead, and copper are met 
within different parts, the last recently in Oman ; 
and gold is mentioned by the ancient writers, but 
at present it is not known to occur in Arabia. 

In Ceylon^ gold has been discoYered at Saffra- 
gam. Ham has been said to be the Tamil name 
of Ceylon, and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil 
is Ponnu. 

In India^ scales of gold are found in the gravel 
of river-beds over a great extent of country. 

On the Malabar coast, in particular, it is widely 
diffused. The geological formation there is very 
similar to that which led Sir Koderick Murchison 
to foretell the existence of gold in Australia. The 
discovery there in the 19th century, of shafts and 
adits of unknown miners, shows that the region 
ha-l long been known as auiiferous. 

Ill ScmtJi India, writes Mr. Burr, gold occurs in 
G^oimbatore and the southern declivities of the 
Neilgherry Hills. Sir IVhitelaw Ainslie (Mateida 
]^Iedica, i. p. 514) mentions that the gold dis- 
covered by Mr. Mainw'aring in the Madura district, 
occurs mineralized by means of zinc, constituting a 
blende. The streams running through the Palghat 
valley, which unite about 15 miles below Palghat- 
cherry, and form the great Ponany river, all contain 
gold. In June 1832, Lieutenant Nicolson visited 
Darampuray, at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, 
Sattiamungalum, Donagancottah, Addivarum or 
Stremogoy, and Metapollum, where gold is found. 
Natives likewise wash for gold at the branch of 
the Cauvery which runs past Darampuray. Gold 
mines are mentioned by Heyne (Tracts, p. 342) 
as being worked at Suttergul, a few miles from 
Pungumpilly. At Pulkanath, 14 miles north of 
Dindigul, just under the east end of the Piilney 
mountains, gold is found in small particles in the 
alluvium and sand of a plain at the foot of a 
small mountain. Mr, Burr mentioned the southern 
declivities of the Neilgherry mountains as gold 
districts ; and Dr. Benza stated that gold had been 
found on the plateau of the Neilgherry Hills, below 
Gradation Hall. 

In 1831, Mr. Sheffield reported that gold-dust 
weigixing 11,449 fanains had been collected in a 
few of the taluks of Malabar, and that gold is 
found in all the rivers of the Malabar Province, 
from the stream which falls into the sea at Elatur, 
about 8 miles north of Calicut, as far south as the 
numerons streams flowing through the Palgbat 
valley, which form their junction about 15 miles 
below Palghatcberry, to the great Ponany river, 
and some of which reach the southern boundary 
between Cochin and Malabar about 110 miles to 
the S.E. of Calicut. Lieut. Nicolson during 1830 
and 1831 traced the source of the gold to its 
matrix in the rocks of the Kundah and Mokiirty 
Hills, and he found many pits 20 to 40 feet in 
depth, sunk on the different hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Devalla. Agricultural slaves of the 
Panier caste had, it is said, on several occasions 
during the last few years come across nuggets of 
gold, which were of sufficient value to enable them 
to cease work for two and three years at a time. 

Mr. W. King, deputy superintendent of the 
Geological Survey, examined a considerable portion 


of the Wynad, finding quartz reef apparently 
auriferous tlirough a considerable extent of 
country, and obtained gold at the rate of 25 dwt. 
to the ton from some of the surface outcrop. The 
chain more immediately connected with the gold 
washing is formed of the Kundah and Mokurty 
Hills to the S.E. of Calicut and Neilgherries to 
the east, and the Wynad mountains to the N.E. 
These send off numerous lateral ranges, between 
which are chief valleys, in most places closely 
covered with forest. The most extensive of 
these is that of Nellumbur, including nearly 
the whole of the Ernaad taluk, bounded on the 
E. by the Neilgherries, on the N. by Wynad, on 
the N.W. by a lateral range running S. from the 
Ghats called the Wawoot Hills, and on the S. 
by the Kundah and Mokurty mountains. From 
these on all sides innmnerable mountain streams 
descend, and, uniting near Nellumbur, form the 
Beypur river, of considerable magnitude, which 
falls into the sea about 8 miles to the southward 
of Calicut. In the mountainous district of Wynad, 
streams in the same manner descend through 
every valley, and unite into streamlets and rivers, 
which fall into the Cauvery in the Mysore and 
Coimbatore countries, comprising an auriferous 
tract of 1500 square miles. The part most abund- 
ant in gold is at Malealam, near the Mysore frontier, 
where one grain in every 65 lbs. of earth occurs. 
In Wynad it is found in the sands of Cherankod, 
Devalla, Nelyalam, Poneri, and Pulyode. 

The Punapoya, or Golden Kiver, rises in the 
Paral Mallah N.E. of Mokurty, forming part of 
the main chain of the Neilgherries. The Puna- 
poya descends the mountains between AlliampuUy 
and the Carcur Oherum, and long before its for- 
mation with the Carambye it receives both the 
Kellakumpoya and Garacoopoya. 

In the Nellumbur valley the washings are in- 
numerable; the principal, however, are in the 
thickest part of the jungle immediately under the 
Wynad Hills, and near the villages belonging to 
the Tirupaad of Nellumbur. 

In Mysore there is an auriferous tract near 
Baitmangalam, at the base of the Baterine Hills. 
Lieut. Warren of H.M. 3Sd Eegiment, in 1802, 
found it in the small nullahs or ruts or breaks in 
the ground at Warrigum, a small village 4J miles 
S. W. of Baitmangalum, also on the banks of the 
Palar river, and the Ponian near Caargory; and 
also at Marcupium, 3 miles south of Warrigum, 
where mines were worked by natives which had 
also been worked by Tipu. Heyne likewise (p. 
41) stated that gold had been found near the 
hills to the S.E. of Ooscottah. Betwixt Annicul 
and Punganore it was found disseminated in 
quartz, and also in the alluvial soil. 

Southern Mahratta Country . — ^About the year 
1840, Oaptaiu Newbold (p. 44, vol. xi, of the 
Madras Lit. Journal) reported gold washings in 
the bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a few miles from 
Dhoni, in the Kuppatgode range of hills near 
Damul ; also in the sands of the Hurti rivulet, in 
the same range, a few miles to the south of Gud- 
duk ; and in the Kir taluk of the Dharwar col- 
lectorate, near Chik Mulgund. He also obtained 
a small button of silver from the auriferous ore 
collected in the sands near Dhoni, and a grey 
silver ore in a fragment of quartz. Subsequently, 
in 1852, Captain Ayton and Mr. Le Souef examined 
the auriferous tract of the Kuppatgode Hills, 
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4 it occurs in abroad band of territories of a raja, beyond the Hngdom of Chaoli- 

tfoiitte hofnbinde! argillaceous and hematitic 1 meir, there are three mountams close one by ano^^^^ 
schists, between two stony bands of granitoid 
Meiss: and native gold-wasbers after tbe monsoon 
wash the heavy deposits of crushed quartz (detritus) 


which the rains bring down. , . 

In the Ceded Dhtrkts, black sand mixed with 
the gold is found in the bed of the river at the 
tillage of Canahally, near Bellary. Gold is men- 
tioned as occurring at SuttanguL Heyne, at 
p. 342 of his Tracts, describes it as having been 
discovered near Royacottah, not far from Pangam- 
pilly, near Hurrydrug. iUso a nullah takes its 
rise about a cos from Bavehully taluk, a hamlet 
of Mydur, in the Harpunhully taluk, at a hill 
called Jageracullygoodda ; and there is also 
another nullah, called Sheghahulla, rising in the 
same hill, and running into the Baegaly tank, where 
gold sand was formerly washed, but a man cannot 
procure more gold than will pay him for his day’s 

In the Hyderabad Territories, gold occurs at 
Goodaloor or Godalore, on the Godavery. Dr. 
Walker (p. 184, vol. xvi. of Madras Lit. Soc. Jour.) 
mentions its occurrence where the Ramgher and 
Oummumet Circars meet, and also in several 
nhllahs that feed the Godavery from the south. 

It is washed for also in the bed of the river nearly 
opposite Marrigudum, in the Nuggur taluk, also 
where the Kinarsani nullah falls into the Godavery 
a little below Badrachellum. 

Northern Circars, — Gold washing is^ carried on 
at Sumbulpur and Cuttack, and also in the beds 
of the Mahanadi and its affluents. The natives 
obtain a little gold by washing in the streanas near 
Vizagapatam, in the Suvarna Rika or stream of 
die golden sands, the Lanji, the Godavery, and 
some parts of the bed of the Kistna. 

In the Central Provinces gold-dust is found in 
the beds of rivers at Puraalia, Chutia Nagpur, in 
the beds of rivers in Manblinm and Falamow, 
and in te Faiqdhur nullah, in the Seoni district. 
The little stream rises in the Konye range of hills, 
and falls into the Wain-Ganga. The natives 
say they never get more than four annas’ worth by 
a day’s work, and would consider it unlucky if 
they did, as the goddess who is supposed to make 
it would then leave their locality. It is found m the 
Balaghat, being washed in the Beo and Sone rivera, 
in the Sonbera nullah near the Fanchera Ghat in 
the Dhansua pargana, and in the Nara river of the 
Mau tract, but the quantity obtainable scarcely 
repays the labourer. It is also washed in the 
sands of the Ban jar river, an affluent of the 
Nerbadda j likewise in Bastar from the sands of 
the Kutri river, and towards Frattapnr, and in 
the forks of the Kutri and ludravati rivers ; also 
in some of the nullahs of the Chanda district ; and 
diamonds and rubies were formerly obtained near 
Wairagurh. 

In Afghajusta7f., gold and lapis-lazuli are found 
at Huladat near Bamian, and at Istalif north of 
Kabul, also in the Kabul river, and auriferous 
rocks occur near Kandahar. 

Central Asia. — Gold is found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, in Little Tibet. Vigne had no 
doubt that the drun or marmot of Little Tibet are 
the ‘ants as big as foxes’ noticed by Herodotus as 
teowing up gold. Nagir is celebrated for its gold 
washings. Tavernier tells (p. 156) that ‘ toward 
the Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the , 
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one of which produces excellent gold, the other 
granats, and the third lapis-lazuli.’ Thokjalung, in 
lat. 32°, is the chief gold field of W estern Tibet, It 
is a large desolate plain, about 16,000 feet above 
the levS of the sea, and in 1868 the pandit sent by 
Captain Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 
tolas, nearly 2 lbs. In Tibet the gold fields are 
said to extend from Rudok to Lhassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude. They also extend northerly 
to between Aksu and Hi. The places mentioned 
in Tibet are Thok-Jalung and Thok-Baurakpa, 
Tang-Jong and Sarka Shyar. The gold mines of 
Sar Chaka are about 100 miles north of the 
borax mines of Gnari. It occurs in nuggets in 
quartz. The gold mines of Thok-Jalung, in lat. 
32° 30' K, are north of Kailas; and the mines 
under the still loftier peaks of Ailing Gangri are 
said to be especially productive. 

There is a gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve 
days’ journey S.E. of Manasarowar ; and they say 
one was discovered between Gungeoo and Mana- 
sarowar, which was immediately shut up by orders 
from Lhassa. 

Gold-dust is imported into the Panjab from 
Elache in Khoten. Gold is found in Gnari and 
Guge, Baltistan and Zanskar. Dr. Cleghorn men- 
tions (Report, p. 178) that a little gold-dust is 
brought across the higher range through Chilas 
from the valley of the Indus, where gold washing 
is carried on to a considerable extent. ^ 

Lieutenant Wood mentions a torrent in Wakhan, 
called Zarzamin, Gold ground, and says (p. 382) 
all the tributaries of the Oxus are fertile in gold. 
Gold-dust to the value of £8590 was imported 
from Turkestan into India in 1871, and a new 
gold field has been discovered nea,r Khoten. 

Indus m.d Panjah. — Gold is obtained from 
the sands of the Indus ; and between Attock and 
Kalabagh about 800 persoiis^ are employed in 
washing the sand for gold, which occurs in small 
flattened grains. The Indus flood of 1842 strewed 
with gold the fields of Chuch above Attock. Dr. 
Thomson (Tr. p. 212) found a number of people 
a little below Khapalu, washing the sand of the 
Indus for gold; but the work is only carried 
on during winter, when labour is of no value 
for other purposes. He purchased for a rupee 
(paying, he believes, a good deal more than the 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man’s 
labour for three weeks. It is found in the districts 
of Ambala, Kcangra, Lahore, Rawal Hindi, Jheliiin, 
Hazara, Biinnu, and Peshawur. It occurs in the 
form of minutes scales in the sandstone of the 
Salt Range, a lower range of hills running parallel 
to the Himalayan chain, between the rivers Indus 
and Jhelum ; it is also found in small quantities 
in the sands of the Indus, Jhelum, Beas, and 
Sutlej ; but the gains are not more than from 8d. 
to 6d. a day, and the proceeds of the annual lease 
of gold washing amounted in one year to but 
£84. The gold washings of the Salt Range are 
nearly all in the Jhelum district. In the year 1 850, 
158 cradles were at work, and they were taxed 
from Rs. 2 to 5 per troon ; the total tax amounted 
to Rs. 525. In the streams where gold sand is 
washed, grains of platinum are occasionally found 
in small quantities ; the gold-seekers call it Safed 
sona, white gold, and reject it as useless. Platinum 
has also been found in the Tavi river of Jummoq 
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territory, and in the Kabul river at Naushera. 
Gold has been found between Ambala and Kalkah. 
In the neighbourhood of Patiala is a small 
mountain stream where goLl is -washed for, and 
gold-dust can be obtained from sand in the Sri- 
iiuggur district, and in the rivers of Kamaon. 

Hindustan . — Gold is obtained in the sands of 
the Gumti river, at the Gandak and Kingti, also 
those of the Raniganga and its tributaries the Koh 
and the Phika. 

In Assam, at Heerakhond, diamonds occur. 
Tavernier tells us (Tr. p. 156) that in his time 
gold ‘ comes from the kingdom of Tipra, but it is 


also yield it. The Eabiung stream is one in which 
it is thus sought. Gold-dust is found in the 
Hukong valley, and small solid nuggets of it in 
the banks of the Kap-Dhoop stream ; and along 
with the gold, khumpok or platina, which the 
metal-smelters melt and mix with alloys of copper 
and silver, for bowls, tobacco-pipes, etc. Gold- 
washers near the coal mines of Native Burma can, 
it is said, earn 303 yuey = 3s. per diem. The dust is 
deposited by the Nars rivers, at the mouth of the 
Martaban stream, a tributary of the Shoay-gween 
river. The gold-dust and flakes and nuggets found 
in the surface sands of Shoay-gween are of con- 


coarse, almost as bad as that of China.’ Gold- siderable purity, yielding 92 per cent, of gold and 
dust is washed for in the Tezpore district. The 8 per cent, of silver. 

value of the gold on the spot is Rs. 16 the tola of Malay Peninsula and Eastern Archipelago . — The 
ISO grains. At the junction of the Dohiri stream metal is found in sufficient abundance to be worked, 
with that of the Brahmaputra, about 875 oz. are in the Malay Peninsula, in Sumatra, the northern, 
said to be collected annually. The Brahmaputra western, and southern sides of Borneo, the north- 
was followed from Suddya to Paghat. Gold-dust ern and south-western peninsulas of Celebes, and 
wa^ found along the banks of the stream, particu- in a few parts of the great Philippine islands of 
larly at angles or reaches where the alluvial matter Luzon and Mindano or Magindanao. It has been 


is re-deposited. 

Burma . — From Assam southwards, and into the 


coined for money at Acheen. Mr. Crawfurd (voL 
xiv. p. 483) gives a table showing the amount 


Eastern Archipelago, gold is washed for by the received in Calcutta, from 1801 to 1814, from the 
Burmese, Malays, and Chinese. Mr. Oldham says, west coast of Sumatra, and from Borneo and the 
‘ The geological structure of the greater portion of rest of the Archipelago, a total of 146,195 ounces, 
the Malay Peninsula, extending to Arakan north- valued at £621,328, 15s. Mr. Logan estimated 
wards, so far as is at present known, indicates the the total produce of all the Jilalay Peninsula at 
probability of auriferous deposits being found 20,000 ounces ; it is washed from the sands of the 


throughout the whole extent, on the flanks of the 
central ranges of high ground. The ascertained : 


Tenasserim on the south, and the streams that 
tumble from the high granite mountains between 


existence of gold in more localities than one in the Yay and Monmagon are constantly ‘ rolling down 
Tenasserim Provinces, at Shoay-gween in Pegu, their golden sand’ into the valleys around. It has 
and the association in all these localities of magnetic been collected in small quantities in the tin de- 
iron-sand with the gold, a mineral which is so posits east of Tavoy, Mr. O’Riley found gold in 
constantly the accompaniment of gold as to have the tin from Henzai, half a degree south of Yay ; 
been frequently called by miners the mother of and *• almost all the creeks,’ says Dr. Heifer, 
gold,” confirm this reasoning from analogy ; and ‘coming from the eastern or Siamese side of the 
I have little hesitation in stating my conviction Tenasserim river, contain gold. The greatest 
that such auriferous deposits will be found to quantity is obtained close to the old town of 
occur at intervals throughout the whole range, Tenasserim, where people w’-ash it, and obtain 
and that locally they will prove to be very rich.’ sometimes one anna’s weight each, during the 
This metal is largely used by the Burmese in the rainy season.’ At the head-waters of Tavoy river, it 
decorative arts ; and in former years 400 or 500 is found in an alluvial or diluvial formation of red 


viss were annually imported from China. 


earth and pebbles, very similar to that in which 


in the Mo-goung district there is a considerable gold is found in North Carolina. Mr. O’Riley 
gold-field. Mr. Golding, of Australian experience, says that the assay master at the Mint in Calcutta, 
contracted with the king to work one square mile in 100 parts reported gold 87*895, silver 9*244, 
of this field for a sum of Rs. 25,000 annually for base metal 2*864. In the Malay Peninsula, gold 
10 years, but Mr. Golding succumbed to fever ; he, is chiefly got at Ulu Paliang, Tringanu, Kalantaii, 
however, pronounced the fields to be equal to any J ohole, Gominchi, and JeUye, at Reecan and Battaii. 
in Australia, if not better. To the N.E. of Man- Moring, and other places, at the foot of Mount 
dalay, in the Shan district, there is another field Ophir ; and in Nanning, near the hiU Buket Jala- 
of gold ; but the locality is malarious, and but tang. Ophir mountain is about 40 miles east of 
little gold is procured. At Thayet-pein-yua, near Malacca ; its height is calculated at 5693 feet, 
the Myit-Nyay, on the road to Pyoung-shoo, to Gold-dust is found at Taon and Gominchi, near 
the S.E. of Mandalay, the gold quartz is found in its base, which at an early period gave it tlie 
abundance, the reefs cropping up from the ground, name Ophir, and later on suggested it as the 
A Shan procured from here a piece of quartz 3 source of Solomon’s wealth, the Aurea Oher- 
Ibs. in weight, that produced exactly 2J tikals of sonesus of antiquity. It occurs there dissemi- 
gold. In the Yaw district, to the S.W. of Man- nated and in thm granular veins, in quartz and 
dalay, gold is obtained in fair quantities in the in alluvial deposits, such as beds of streams, 
alluvial deposits ; it exists at Sagaing, Kannee, Gold is found in Perak at depths of 80 to 40 feet 
Sexn-joo ; is also obtained from the Kyen-dwen below the surface, 

river, also from the sands of most of the streams Siam . — Gold is found in Siam at Bang Ta]phan, 
between Mandalay and Mogoung, and in the in the province of Xamphon, at the foot of the 
sands of the streams in the vicinity of the coal Three Hundred Peak mountains. On the east 
mines of Thinga-dhau. The washings in Burma side of the mountains at the base of which the 
are principally amongst the streams to the east- deposit rests, ‘the Siamese Government,’ says 
ward of the Irawadi, though those to the west Dr. Morton, ‘ have several hundred men perm ait 
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i« Yu™. .«iln K,ei-ih.., .Jl 

j .f<v4! •man nTimiTn. Vlfild fifOM. 


Shan-kiug-fu and Lien-chau in Canton province, 


-md a ciiiarter) weight of gold-dust per annum, yield gold. 1 1 i k 

The Bimncse authorities in former times also In the Japanese 

emnloved people in this work at the streams on largely washed for ; But that of the Sado district 
the Bri« Bide of the bouBdary, but thongb the in the northera P^rt of Niphou and 


the British side of the bounaary, oun tnuugu uie m 

ouantify then procured waa greater than at present, nnga, and Satzuma, and Omura, and Isi-kun-oO, 
thia/ineH Tint annear to have ever been considerable, are mentioned as the most productive. . 


this does not aWar to have ever been considerable, are mentioned as the most productive. _ 

method adopted is tiiat of digging a longi- The information given here as to the diffusion of 
tudinal excavation in the sand, and washing from gold m the streamlets of Malabar, the Neilghemes 


time to time the deposit found therein.’ j 

In Sumatra, after the rainy season, Tavernier editions of this Cyclopedia. It showed that the 
«avs CTr p 156) they find veins of gold in the gold-washers were earning at most about del. a day, 
fltots fquirtz?), which tlie waters wash down and offered no prospect of profit to skilled workers. 


i and Mysore, was also printed in the first and second 


hints ?), which the^ waters wash down 

from the mountains that lie toward the N.E, 


But in 1877 to 1882, speculators formed 2t) com- 


UZ the weTt side of fte island, when the panics, with capital amounting to about £3 000,000, 
Hollanders come to lade their pepper, the natives about half of which went to the sellers ot estate. 


bring them great store of gold, but very coarse It is the second speculation that has occurred in 

«s ■- • •’ - ' the Madras Presidency since 1860, die first having 


metal, if not worse than that of China. 


iiorneo.—The produce of the western side of been coffee. Gold there is, but, as yet seen, by 

. . * . . , . t » ■» r . 11 • . - ....in wvrtrt 4 . liin^iYTTr H/amailYIC 


Borneo, in the neighbourhood of Montradok, is no means sufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
by far the largest. The metal is found in skilled labour and machinery. The annual imports 


small veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
surface. If the depth of the vein be less than ten 


feet, a trench is dug, the whole of the upper to £4,856,392 in 1882. 


of gold into ail British India from 1872 to 1882 
has ranged in value from £1,443,712 in 1877, 


stratum being removed ; but if deeper, a shaft of GOLD AIl^D SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

.1 iPlkA >i«+;Trrt onirAv.oYT>i+lia r,n+,tAr».lr lons^ been 


three feet square is sunk perpendicularly into the The native silversmiths of Cuttack have long been 
vein, the miner works into it about ten feet noted for the fineness, neatness, and lightness of 


in both directions, sending the ore up in baskets, their filigree work. This kind of work is exe- 
When it is all removed, another shaft is sunk into cuted for the most part, under supervision, by 


the vein 20 feet beyond the first, and the miner mere boys, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
works back into the old excavation, extending bis eyesight are supposed to enable them to bring out 


labours ten feet in the opposite direction. The and put together the minute patterns with more 
gold is for the most part as fine as sand, and is distinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
often adulterated with a glittering sand called comparative cheapness is perhaps another reason 
passir BTxii, or Borneo, sand. On one occasion for their employment. The ruling rates for this 
rain fell in great quantities in Sarawak, and a filigree work are from two to two and a halt 
(X>nsiderable portion of the face of the IVian rupees; that is to say, taking the fix st rate, 
mountain was washed down into the plains two rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
below. The deposit was found to abound in rupee weight of finished silver work, namely, one 
gold, and afforded work for fully 2000 men for rupee for workmanship and onerupeeas the price 
about a month or six weeks, and it was reckoned of the silver. The filigree work in gold of Dehli 


that at the smallest average they procured a | and other places is famed. Next to muslins and em- 


bnnkalamonfchperman. The gold was in lumps, broidered fabrics, filigree work is that for which 


and not in dust, several of the lumps weighing Dacca is most celebrated. The articles usually 
from three to four bunkal, and they were rarely made at Dacca are ladies’ ornaments, such as 


less than one or tw^o amass in weight. 

In Celehe,% according to Professor Bikmore (p. 
378), gold occurs over all the northern peninsula, 


bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
etc., and attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for displaying the delicate 


from the Minaliassa south to the isthmus of Palas. work of filigree is that of a leaf. It should be 
Tavernier also relates (Tr. p. 156) that ‘ Celebes drawn on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 

-. nr. - -1 ^1 1.J /-.-P +A liA fn-iQ/'lo nPIiA Q ATva va f.iio non/'l 


or Macassar produced gold, whicli is drawn out of article intended to be made. The apparatus used 


the rivers, where it rowls among the land. 


ill the art is exceedingly simple, consisting merely 


Mr. Lawes says gold has been discovered in the of a few small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a 


Interior of New Guinea. 


blow-pipe, small hammers for flattening the wire, 


In C/ima, gold is collected in the sands of the and sets of forceps for intertwisting it. The 
rivers in Yunnan and Sze-chuen, especially from gold and silver filigree work of the Chinese 


the upper branch of the Yang-tze, called Kin -sha- equals any ever produced by ancient Venetian 

1 . w-1 1 1 <1 1 1 mt - 1 . . . ..j.. . - .1 ... .1 - ..r jr.. • ii . i 


kiang, or Golden Sanded River. The largest | masters, and their chasing in silver is unrivalled, 
amount is said by Sir John Davis to come from i The art of enamelling on silver is also brought to 


Li -kiang -fu, near that river, and from Yung- great perfection in China, and specimens surpass 
chang-fu, on the borders of Burma. It is wrought any ever produced at Genoa. — Sirr's China and 



into personal ornaments and knobs for oflBcial the Chinese ; Dr, Watson, 


caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding. Silver 
also is brought from near the borders of Cochin- 


GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The drawing of 
silver and gold wire (i.e, silver wire covered with 


China ; and the mines in that region must be both gold), used as thread in embroidery, is extensively 


extensive and easily worked, to afford such large carried on in several places, and Benares is 


quantities as have been exported. It is found in celebrated for this art. There are several varieties 


the sands of the Min river in Sze-chuen, and in 
veiymany of the small streams in Chefoo in Shan- 
tung; the island of Hainan (Kiung-chau-fu), also 


of silver and gold thread (badla) made at Dacca, 
as kalabatun for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks ; goshoo for caps and covering the handles 
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of chowries ; sulmaK for turbans, slippers, and 
hookah snakes ; and boolun, for gold lace and 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as fine as a 
hair. In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of 
this article was made yearly for the court at 
Dehli. A hundred sticks covered with it, and 
plain gold and silver badia to the amount of 
£2000 in value, appear among items compos- 
ing the Malboos khas nazr, or present of royal 
clothing annually sent to the emperor. The 
Trichinopoly filigree work is as light and elegant 
as that of Malta or Genoa. — Dr. Taylor. 

GOLD EMBROIDERY. Zardozi, Hind. The 
oriental races have ever been celebrated for their 
skill in this art of embroidery, which appears 
to have been practised in Assyria, and introduced 
from thence into India. Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention, and in Rome 
embroiderers were called Phrygiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours, and called 
Babylonica. During the early part of the middle 
ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broideries from Greece and the east. Many 
of the sarees or women’s cloths made at Benares, 
at Pytun, and Burhanpur, in Gujerat ; at Narrain- 
pet and Dhanwarum, in the territory of His High- 
ness the Nizam; at Yeokla in Kandesh, and in 
other localities, have gold thread in broad and 
narrow stripes alternating with silk or muslin. 
Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, and grey ; and in silk, 
black shot with crimson or yellow, crimson with 
green, blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson 
and blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and 
even gorgeous effects, but without the least 
appearance of or approach to glaring colour, or 
offence to the most critical taste. They are 
colours and effects which suit the dark or fair 
complexions of the people of the E. Indies ; for an 
Indian lady who can afford to be choice in the 
selection of her wardrobe, is as particular as to 
what will suit her especial colour— -dark or com- 
paratively fair — as any lady of Britain or France. 
India in this manufacture stands unrivalled, and 
it makes some very gorgeous shamianahs and 
elephant saddle-cloths. The gold aud silver 
fancy fringes of Hyderabad are well known in 
India. Solid silver wire fringes and ornaments 
are made in Madura, but they are surpassed by 
the silver thread of Hyderabad. 

Ill the embroidered fabrics of India, it may be 
mentioned as a principle, that patterns and colours 
diversify plane surfaces without destroying or 
disturbing the impression of flatness. They are 
remarkable for the rich diversion shown in the 
patterns, the beauty, distinctness, and variety of 
the forms, and the harmonious blending of several 
colours. 

In Burhanpur, most of the people are depeiideut 
in one way or other on the wire-drawing and cloth- 
weaving industries of the place- The value of its 
fine fabrics depends mainly on the purity of the 
metals employed in the composition of the wire, 
and to secure this the wire-drawing has always 
been kept under Government inspection. A here- 
ditary tester, called the chaukasi, received and 
assayed all the silver and gold brought to the 
taksal or mint (where the Burhanpur rupee was 
also coined), and here the wire was drawn out to 
a certain degree of fineness before being allowed 


to pass again into the hands of the manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the British. The 
drawing takes place only at Burhanpur and Lodhi- 
pura, a suburb of the old city. The silver bars 
are covered with a thin gold leaf weighing from 
four to forty-two masha (of fifteen grains troy 
each) to each x)asa, that is, from about half to 
six per cent, on the amount of the silver. The 
number of masha employed is called the rang 
(colour) of the wire. The adliesion appears to be 
effected purely by mechanical skill on the part of 
the workmen, called pasa tania. It is then passed 
by the same workmen through a series of holes in 
steel plates, of diminishing size, by manual power 
applied by means of a spoked wheel of the rudest 
construction. It is passed through forty of these 
holes before it leaves the taksal, aud is then re- 
duced to about the size of an ordinary sodawater 
wire. Thence it goes into the hands of another 
set of operatives, called tania, who still further 
reduce it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more delicate 
construction, but the work requires neither the 
same skill nor hard work as the first operation. 
The wire is drawn by them down to various de- 
grees of fineness, according to the work for which 
it is destined. The round wire is then given to 
the chapria, who flatten it into an almost impalp- 
able film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, — an operation requiring, it is said, 
superior skill In this state it is termed badia, 
and is used for some few sorts of work. The 
greater part of it has, however, to be spun into a 
thread along with silk before being woven up. 
This is done by persons called bitai, who use no 
sort of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the hand. 
Indeed, the beauty of the result obtained by such 
primitive implements must strike every one with 
amazement The layer of gold on the finest wire 
must be of almost inconceivable thinness. The 
mixed thread is called kalabatun, which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brilliant fabrics worn 
by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wire-drawers were originally Pathans, intro- 
duced from Upper India by the emperor Akbar, 
but now all castes work at the trade. The fabrics 
are of many different sorts, many of them of great 
beauty. Kimkhab (vulgarly kincob), which is of 
mixed silk and gold thread, is now little made in 
Burhanpur, the Ahmadabad and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheaper and nearer the 
great markets for such stuffs, having driven it out 
of the field. The same may be said of raashroo, a 
fabric of silk warp with the woof of cotton thread, 
wi'ought with a pattern in kalabatun ; though made 
to a small extent, it is greatly inferior to the pro- 
duce of Ahmadabad. The chief fabrics still made 
in the city are zari, a very light rich stuff , in which 
the flattened wire is interwoven with silk in the 
warp with a thread woof, chiefly made up into 
scarves and sarees worn by females on wedding 
and other high occasions. Selari is half silk and 
half thread, with brilliant edging and borders of 
silk and gold thread, mostly in the form of sarees 
and do-pattas; pitambar, all silk with the same 
edging, is a better sort of the same. Turbans, 
sashes, etc., are made in all these fabrics. The 
gold thread also is much woven up with silks into 
rich borders and edgings, exported to be attached 




If Silk for these produce mechanical irritation and death. 

« dS.TS'taPf -|S’gi HomiE, .ko »ll.a ABhrafe, a gold 

he material impor^ raw- _ Tte „ ^ ^ Chinese regard this as an elixir vitse.— *hnnt7i. 

ised is extremely fine, and “ GOLDSMITH, one of the five artipn Mstes 

nadeonthe spot. T^eformer coste in the other four being 

siactly one-fourth of tlie latte, W It fe ^tty blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, and stonc- 

nferior both in strength ; shai-p cutter. These all wear the poitu, zonar, or sacred 

ioaely-twisted native thread bre „ ^ ^ and do not reverence Brahmans. Those in 

;raek, while the English the Malabar country follow the rule of descent by 

jharacter, parts without any % tbe mother, and their women are polyandrists. In 

bread, from its ch^pneffl, -Western India they are distinguished by tlieir 

ilanted the native for all but cquXv as Marwari, Gujerati, Cutchi, or Dekhani, 

rhe city thread is Iw a^d Sat omamenti wor’n by people of their 

weavers and others, the best ^ ^ respective castes or countries. The Cutchi are the 

be Balabi or Dher cMte. ^ , x^e S workmen. Usually tbe intending purchaser 

generally spun finds the gold or silver^, and the artisan charges 

^omen of S Sref annas to two’ rupees and upwards per 

^r^zt'SeoIrbr K out^f , ^a, according to the simplicity or i 

S a* Bliooj 

The supersession by the rough-and-ready Mahr^tas or i ose 

average earnings of the ^wtet\heir ^^GljD-TiiKBAD is largely used in the em- 

ftve to tea rupees .a U broidery of ludte Ther! should not be any 

families alloy wLtever in the gold or gilt silver thread used. 

connected with tbe tTMe. This alone can nreserve it from tarnish; and as 

I CV° a^the^Sranddlverfi^M^ of golfi ^®’^y 

of China, the gold ana Sliver viuwi^i & most native cloths, it would be impossible to 

stand deservedly in high estimate , . . j high value acceptable without it. In 

^ >“ d2 1 r™&Afd-ai I«,fi M. di...te »d 

WaS “ VVan^m Master- about 6 inches long, of the purest silver is trebly 
coloured. - • . . . , o/1862 ; Williams' or quadniply gilt by the highest touch gold , there 

pieces of Jndwtnal Art, lixm.oj loo^, alloy whatever used in the highest kinds, 

ateteoftteitog'^ but the vllue of the thread depends upon the 

TSLAHD or ^ 5« “ silver has been gilt with 

golden IELAJSU, or i^nm^^ ^ jbick 

??v‘^®™her/the'‘^dS?^’ari«iles. It is lire with carefuUy polished flat hammers, on a 
S!'™^nTiM+v of the emperor. It is interspersed polished anvil, and ^afterwards drawn through a 
*wi,^?iLnra hous^ anllardens, and contains a succession of holes in a plate, untd the requisite 
r*^^^^d.w ^tel®bTwh ch the island is fineness m obtained, which is hardly more, pro- 
-XrartHcy’a Emlawj. bably, than a fine hair. The wire is wound round 
rmilEN LILIES a tra^^^^ of the name upon reels, and is flattened by a dehrate and 

mwn to the crampk feet of the women of peculiar manual operation as follows . Three 
gweu to the cram^ It on the further 

Chinese ongin. It IS no p ®" ^ emigrated side of a steel plate, perforated, through which 
? ’^KlhZto sSterrChtoalh^^^^ the wire is drain; the workman draws these 

from No ^ _„gx Manchu, nor amongst wires towards him over a highly polished steel 

century ; ^r ‘®® ^ anvil, placed on a small stool, and as they pass 

cS d FISH Cyprinus aiiratus, seem to have strikes them sharply with a somewhat heavy 
W be® kn^n to China, and were introduced hammer, the face of which is also perfectly flat 
nto Sin Xut the 16th or 16th centuries, and highly polished. The operation is very rapid, 
Sitv ara seldom seen to India, but are very and must require great skdl so as to _ ensure 
®nmou in the Mauritius. They axe supposed to uniform flatness and perfection ^ the >virg ^ 
Watedental production, as they are not found prepared for u^ To make it into thread it is 
^!d S tLir fll and tails greatly vary. twisted upon silk thread of various de^ees of 

rOTDINGHAM J for many years the Honour- fineness, as required, by a simple process as follows. 
«hll F, I ComnauVs ’astronomer at Madras. He The thread passes over a ring or hook a few feet 

S vpTn ’account of the monolith temples of above the operator, and E wound upon a spindle 
■Aaballtouram to As. Res. iv. p. 407, and with a long shank which hangs near the ground. 
miMished Astronomical and Metwrologioal Ob- A rapid twist is given to it by the workman, by 
Wvations 3 vols. folio, 1827. He wrote on the rolling it sharply on his thigh, and as it spins the 
Mftasurtoe the Length of the Seconds Pendulum gold thread is dmected carefully along, so as to 
S toe Eqlator, ibid. cover the whole exa,ctly as high as the man can 

aOLB-LBAF. Kin-poh, Chin. TMsisrongHy reach. The spindle is then stopped, the covered 
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X Targe number'' of articles in gold and 
^ Gulabdan, 

•water sprinklers, are manufacteed for 
The silver and gold used is very 
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means would ensure such perfection as is attained 
by these simple manual processes, or whether 
they could ever be imitated by artisans unused to 
them. — Exliih. of 1851. 

GOLEEREE, a pass in the Khaibar mountains ; 
forms the great middle route from Hindustan to 
Khorasan by Dehra Ismail Khan and Ghazni. 
Crosses the Siiliman range in lat. 32°. 

GOLLA or Goliar, a race in India who are 
treasurers, cashiers. 

GOLLA. Tel., Karn. A shepherd, grazier, 
or cowherd. A man of a caste whose duty it is 
to graze sheep or cattle. See Goala. 

GOLLAR. This tribe or race are dwelling in 
the villages between Hyderabad and Poona, but a 
very considerable number dwell in Seroor, 10 
miles from Kulburga. They call themselves Gol, 
from Go, a cow, also Hanam Gol ; and they claim 
to be of the Dhangar or cowherd race. The 
people know them as Adavi Goliar, Le. country 
or wild Goliar ; also as Bai-mandel-wanloo, also 
Dow^ai Barman and Dowa dene wala, alluding to 
their profession. The men are herbalists, collect- 
ing roots and plants for the native physicians, but 
they are unwilling to communicate any of their 
Imowiedge. The young and the women beg. 
Their physical appearance is strikingly like the 
races from Rajpiitana, — about the same in colour, 
but more slender and not so tall. None of them 
resemble any of the races of Southern India. 
They speak in Urdu, Teling, and Ganarese. They 
wear oclire-dyed clothes ; do not eat the cow or 
bullock, but eat the goat, sheep, hare, and other 
creatures. 

GOLOKA., the highest world, residence of 
Krishna ; perhaps Go-ioka, the cow-place. 

GOLUK, a Hindu race in Woon. 

GOLUNDA ELLIOTTI. Jerd. Bush rat. 

Mus hirsutus, Elliot 1 Mus cofffeus, Kelaart 
Gulandi, .... Gan. Sora-panji-gadur, . . Tel, 
Badde-weddeo, . Singh. | Gulat-yelka of Waddae. 

The Golundi, one of the Muridje, is found in 
Southern India and Ceylon. The tail is naked 
and scaly, somewhat villose. The colour is an 
olive -brown above. It lives entirely in the 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick bush, 
among the thorny branches of which, or on the 
ground, it constructs a nest of elastic stalks and 
fibres of dry grass, thickly interwoven. The 
nest is of a round or oblong shape, from 6 to 
9 inches in diameter, within which is a chamber 
about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, in which it 
rolls itself up. Around and through the bush 
ai’e sometimes oliserved small beaten pathways, 
along which the little animal seems habitually to 
pfiss. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does | 
not appear to have the same power of leaping or I 
springing, by which the rats in general avoid I 
danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the only 
contents of the stomach that were observed being 
the roots of the hurriali grass, Cynodon dactylon. 
Its habits are solitary (except when the female I 
is bringing up her young) and diurnal, feeding 
during the mornings and evenings. In Ceylon 
it ocasionally commits much damage, seem- 
ingly to get the bark, for they do not appear 
to eat the coffee berries. With their long sharp 
incisors they bite off with great smoothness 
the smaller and younger branches, generally an 
inch from the stem; and should the plants be 
quite young, just taken from the nursery, they 
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^ j axre the eiu fibre is no doubt applicable to a 

which rises in the Araval i “ ^ vtri’ety of purposes for which horsehair asid bristles 

near Udaipur. It was dammed aero® by the ^ eniployed.-ifcyfe, Fib. PL; Seeman on 

»na, and the great Kant™"?! Palms; Voiqi ; Roxburgh ; MorrMs Comp. Dese. 

miles in circumference, at a cost of one k GONA, also Gonapat. Hind. Gunny ; a coarse 

fifteen lakhs of rupees. sackcloth made from the Corchorus 

GO-MUKHI. Hkd. a bag used by Hmdu 

devotees ; ® TT’lfprlnv the two words gunny sacks, cordage, and paper are made.— TU. 

are counted by the hand. Literally the two b province of Gondwana, on the old 

mean cow’s mouth. bounded on the S.W. and Vf. by the 

GOMUTI. M.M..tY. Godavery, Pranhita, and Wardha rivers, and the 

Makse, Amb. Cate-negro, . . • ^ Hipg. the Nerbadda separated it from 

DukorDok, . • • JAI. Anu,. ■ • ; ; Malwa and Dumoh, and then the boundary Ime 

. fecho, ranN.E.alongthekutne,andontheN.E.sid_eit 

f he Tree had Berar and Ohutia Nagpur. OntheE. andb.B. 

, . Aim. I Anao, Areng, Indro, Mal-i. it extended at least to a line drawn froin 

fibrous horsehair-looking substance, on the Brahmim to Bhadrachalam, about 120^miles 
tibrousnorsenair luoan g_ . , Godavery, and includ^ 

quality, cheapness, Snmbulpore, Sonpur, andTatnay but on Hamil- 

I — n of 1820 it inclades KalahaBdi, Boad, 

er in resisting and Singbliuin. Its length from S.W. toN.E.wa^ not 
of the Indian less than 380 miles, and its average breadth fnlly 
to 300, whilst its area was at least 115,000 square 
miles. Gond tribes are scattered oyer the mountain 

wrne uu u»pc* , , ranges of this territory, though theyfio not extend 

or arrow -tubes, quite so far to the E. as it does. They are found 
^ ^ into Sirguja on the N.E. ; they are 

fastened like straw over found in Karial and Kalahandi or Kharond, along 

with the Kbaud and Uriya. In the south, says 
plaited Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the population 
e- iirutS, of Bastai\ and a yjortion of the inhabitantsoof 
Europe Jeypore (in the Madras Presidency), while they 
■ the hills along the left bank of the God- 
avery, about Nirmul; and on the west they pe 
intermingled with Hindus of Berar for 30 miles 
‘ right bank of the Wardha. The chief 
I remaining sites of the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India is the Satpura plateau, divided among the 
British districts of Baitul, Chhindwara, Seoni, and 
the hiirher half of Mandla. Commencing from 


Nawa, .... 

Gomuti is a «... — — ■ ^ 

produced at the base of the petioles of the Arenga mom the i 
saccharifera, and superior in quality, cheapness, bambulpoi 
and durability to that obtained from the husk of ton s map 
the Oocoanut. It has great powf" 

wet, and is used by tbe natives — - 

islands for every domestic and naval purpose 
which cordage is applied The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes who write on paper, 
and as the arrows for blow-pipes cr 

Gomuti, of all vegetable substanc^, is the least j extenainj 
prone to decay ; it is lib: 

bamboo thatch round the ends of posts ptod 
the ground, is mixed with mortar, and is i "" , . a 

by the Bornoese into ornaments for^ the arms, 1 ot Bast 
legs, and neck. Gomuti hbre is in I* 
occasionally heard of by the name of vegetable occupy 
bristles, but only a portion of the fibres may avery. j 
be likened to stiff bristles, the greater imrt being ^ 

more like black horsehair. Dr. Roxburgh, writing from^ the 
in the year 1799, strongly recommended the ex- 
tensive introduction of this palm into India 

I the higher half of Man'dla. Commencing from 
The palm-wine and the sugar it yields, the black the west, one-half of the population of Baitnl is 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith for Gond ; in Chlimdwam, the proportion is as high 
»ago, independ^tly of many other uses, are as three-fourths ; m Seoni, which is trav^^^^^^ 
^ects of commercial importance. This palm is the mam line of communication through the 
£ vdonrla pR'nAr‘m,11v in rdateau. it sinks to one-third, rising to one-hali 
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at Garha, near Jubbulpm-. It was founded by Jadu ^ 

Ty-r sj^nstsSri 

A second kingdom had its seat on the southern of the^ 18th that pernianen^ ^ 

t?ron“rra™:fw^^^^^^ 

ih«te he wio eomerloJ to Miihome<ta.«m, aid »< 

?sir. ^0 

reSS^Va^Tk^^taYNlSJ? “ Kli ;«» reSieled to fto wil., ood thj, do »ot 
head and iudge, but is physically regarded a pure now form any considerable part of the popula 
Rai ftnnd A third Gond principality had its tion of the plain or champaign country. They 
cinital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged the predominate from Si^uja westward along the 
fXous foVte of Mgarii andNarnaUl In line of the Satpura Hills through all the hilly 
1433 its raia Narsingh Rai, who is represented country of the districts of Mandia, Jubbulpur, 
irnowerfd tkd Shy, was slain in battle by Seoni, Ohandwara, Baitul, and Hoshimgabad 
SrSZ?Gh»Cang«<^li.l».,.ndKh.,ta.,ta. ..d i\“»« , 

A. 0 la& d.K it .ppe.» to b.v. ta..._.«l.,» , A^b. ."“..Si.lJZ “ “thS S 


IXh ell uaw lu 

to Pandu Gauli, the raja of Deogarh, and continued 
so under his successors. Not far from Kherla we 
find a hill raja at Saoligadh in Auraugzeb’s time, 
who seems to have maintained his independence 
till swept away by the Mahrattas between 1760 
and 1775. A fourth Gond kingdom was that of 


occupying the Alailghat and the southern skirts 
along with the Andh, the Kolamb, and Kurku. 
All these have a physical resemblance, but each of 
them speaks a different tongue, and in their features 
they are quite distinct from the people of the 
villacres. There are 8000 of them in the Amraoti 




VUOilJLUCb ViiV- .1 MI.V...VV, ^ 

east and south-east. The four dynasties arose 
before the ascendency of the Moghuls in India, 


Gond tribes are :— Bhatra Gond, Man Gond, in 
Chanda: Mariah or Gottawar, Upper Godavery; 

- ’ • ✓MV V T\ A 




aua iiitvc 1CJ.U . , 

of great interest. The principal architectural 
remains are at Mandia, at Garha near Jubbulpur, 


XXllU.in-'ATVCfci , — 7 ' /-< t 

Aguriah, of Mandia; Hulba, of Upper Godavery. 
Their numbers have been variously estimated up 


ro£™A ";r^ingp'^, at Deogarh nea; to two millions, partly under feudatory states as 
Chinto^atSa near bLuI, and at Chanda. Bastar, Hyderabad, etc , and partly under the 
But besid4 the preceding kingdoms, there was British Government, m the Central Provinces. 
alsLGonrRSputTyLtyatwfrangai The Gonds d vide themselves into twelve and 

^°&e%lSto Z sU of tSe Godavery, 


S^aSrn £utTyS7A=Pr^^^ themselves inta twelve and 

ta tL DekKkthe south of the Godavery, a half castes, wiz. Raj Gond, l^huwal D^are, 
which is said to’ have been founded by Kakati of Katulya, Padal, Hholi, Gj^iyal, Ihotyal, koila- 
Hie GaLnSi faX aUit a.d. 1088. The king- bhiital, Koikopal, Kolam Madyal, and an inferior 
dom became very powerful about the end of the sort of Padal as the half c^te. The ^nsus of 
13th eentnrv and^ the raja of Orissa, becoming 1881 names nine of them Raj Gond, Pardhan, 
iSus of 7s’ner4bour’siower,solioite Kolam, Koilabhute, D^we, Thak'^’^’ 

if AK-niDta X sent Boye, and Thoti. The first four adds Mr 

RAnitl to atock Waranaal- but his expedition Hislop, with the addition, according to some, of 
Mef Itab^Kafur wal then despatched with the Kolam, axe comprehended under the name of 
100 000 horse into the Dekhan, and, after a siege Koitor,— the Gond par excellence. Ihis term, 
moiX he took Mtarangal in 1309, and in its radical form Koi, is the name_ given also 
of some JJ® ° tributarv In 1821 to the Meriah sacrificing tribes of Orissa, and to 

riVSA'feJeS bylfif * the wild tribes skirting the left bank of the 

S8-XDtaT^halaq,but hewasobliged Godavery from _Raj^undry_to near riie mouth 
+ + aof wii-'h thp loRs of nearly his whole army, of the Indrawati. The Persian word Koh, a hill. 

He reta^Id hiweie^^^ in 1823 reduced the approaches this more closely than even the Telugu 
SLr^ffiXthekja prisoner to Dehli. It Konda. The Koitor, as a ru e, resent with no 
STeXaftewards rLased and restored; small vehemence the xmputatiou of belonging to 
at all events Warangal reasserted its independence any portion of the community. 1 he hist 

fn 1S44 mid Issistfd Hasan Ganga, BaLani, in three classes generally devote themselves to agri- 
his revolt From this time the Bahmani kings of culture; the^ fourth incudes those^ who have 
Kulbure-a involved the native rajas in continual begun to conform to the Hindu religion and ape 
wars Firoz Shah (1397-1422) especially obtained I Hindu manners* The Padal, Pathadi, Pardhan^ 
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Vi.- • -u *i,am I They have in all about thirty divinities, btit two 
orDesai, caUed Baj ' of these, Barra Dewa and Dula Dewa, are most 

frwathe Mahrati-speaking h^-mte, who pi y Tj^g Creator, under the name of 


frwathe Mahrati-speakingh^-mte, wh^p y Tj^g Creator, under the name of 

on wind ‘0®d'unient» of brass, and spu ’ ^ ig occasionally worshipped m their 

threi«l,-are the religious counsellors or bhats ot nn^ ' , burnt - offerings of 

the upper classes, ^le 4 “ ! sugar and g^i, but their chief worship is to the 

a suMivision of them m jungly i -Sor divinities ; these are- 

employed as goatherds. rheOjhy^arewandenng I nadii Dewa (sieaM go^) ot Badhal Pen (pli 

SsLdfotlers. The ^otyal («. or X /s same Is tie Burn Pen of the 

Pendabarya, ‘imiistrels of ^ Kond race, and appears to be the same as Eayetal, 

Matyal, became their songs are otoefly m honour ^ gun-god, represented by an iron tiger three 

of Mata, the dreaded goddess of smallpox. probably the same as the 

make baskets also. The K^oilabhutal are the thirt jr of the ^ntal. He is worshipped 

wandering caste, Tcflv ^ JS^year aUbfrice harvest, and a h^^ 

girls. They follow their profession chiefly ^ Among the Gaiti be is repre- 

the Hindus, it being reckoned disreputehle by ^ copper piece, kept in a tree in the 

the people of their own rMe. The Koikopal, j.«. . , i^jg they take down at the annual festival, 

Gondi Gopal, are a settled class devoted to ^ ^ ^g gj ^hout a foot square under a tree, 

keeping. The Madya, called Jh^a m Basto, ,yhicl they lay the pice, before which they 
are savages on the Bella HiUs, “d m tte ™ ^ many small foaps or handfuls of un- 

remoter parts of cooke^d rice as Vere are deities worshipped by 

women wear IS a bunch of leafy twigs tastoea cliickens brought for sacrifice are 

with a string roui^ tbeir waiste, to cover them ^ permitted to feed on the rice. Goats 

before and behind. In this tlmy resemble the 1 offwed and their blood presented in the 

Jimngar to the south of the Kol country, the ^On tViA "hlnafl arrack ispouredas 

Chenclii near the Pulicat Lake ^d to north of ^ j ^jg^ties. The pice is now lifted 

EUore, and tiE about a.d. IbSO a similar custom a 1^ on to their aeiu^^ ^ 

existed amon^ fee Hfer le^.lfengdor^ The re^^ to itiplace 

l5rorr»Sl,£ISl*t»a.,o,y JJ., » ^ 

|«-allel to fee right hank of the Pranhite. They ; iron, ^ g the Knrku, is both 

from their hands. cUected wife the Gonds, smallpox and of the to™' °f koW J of 

siiilSiSissiSS 

Sr, wh^^ themselves Koitor; fee Moria rods, pieces of ^?°d chains beUs etc. 

Goi^ who are the principal agriculturists in j festivals are 

Lstar ; and fee Naikude Gonds, inhabiting the I celebrated under fee saj tiee or cm tree three 
Ss’onfec banks of fee PMn-Ganga,^ and four times m a year, as on 

cspSiially the tracts between Digaras and Umar- lat^ 

khVd and fomiti about Aparawa-pefc, and as far as is ready, and when the mahwa tree (^iiassia lati 

S.:ss.»zt i". 

^^Quite'^distinot^in language at least from the Bangaram, Bangara Bai, or Devi, who is said to 
Gond tribes, are the Kur or Jfuasi and the Korku have one sister and five brothers, the names of 
to the N. W. and 17. of the Mahadeva Hills. Of the latter being Gantaram, Champaram, Naikaiam, 
the latter of these, Mr. Elliot gave interesting and_Potlinp_, the sister being known “ Dantes- 
dctailsinfeesecondnumberof fee Journal of the wan, winch is a Hmdu name of Kab. Ihese are 

. . /• n . I nil /^nriTvi/nrl +r\ v-iAQa/afflo +,llO IIAW’P.P HT SPnClinff QlSfiJlSO 


**4. VilV, 

Antiquarian Society of the Central Provinces. 
Thev belong to the Koi or Munda family. 

? T • • .1.* X.* * £ a f.T,:nv. 


Thev belong to tlie Kol or jviunaa lamiiy. itnu uecmix u^un 

The Gond religion is as distinctively of Scythian names seem to be generally feared in, tlie region 
origin as is their language and physique. Earthen- east of Nagpur dty . At Dantewada, m ^ Eastar, 
® -ii T,r Q'KAn+. milpfi S.W.nf Jap-dalnur. near the lunction 


yyaii, 4.13 — — - 

all deemed to possess the power of sending disease 
and death upon men, and under these or other 


origin as is their language ana pJiysique. iitarrnen- easu ox ^ 

ware figures of the horse are offered instead of j about 60 miles S.T\ .of Jagdalpur, near the junction 
the living sacrifice. They propitiate the manes of of the Spkari and Dankan tributaries ot the 
their ancestors by offerings of these earthenware Indrawati, is a shrine of Danteswari, at which, 
horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowls, or about 1835, it is said that upwards of 25 luil- 
fiheep. The sacrifice of the cow was prohibited grown men were imniolated on a single occasion 
by the Bhonsla government. Children every- by a late raja of Bastar. Since then numerous 
where and many adults, are buried, hut the complaints have reached the authorities at Nagpur 
of Bastwr and fee Gond races who have of fee continuance of the practice, and up to 
nonfomed to Hindu customs burn feeir dead. 1883 the conduct of fee ruling raja continues 
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to the topj by means of which they climb to the 
top of the pole, down which they then slide. Offer- 
ings of fowls, eggs, and grain are presented to him. 
All over Gondwana he is generally worshipped 
under the form of an unshapely stone covered 
with vermilion, or of two pieces of wood standing 
from three to four feet above ground, like those 
set up for Bungaram. Before these the Moria 
Gond regularly perform worship previous to sow- 
ing, A little S.W. from Bajar Kurd, however, 
and north of Parsenni, is a formed idol of Bhiwasii, 
8 feet high, with a dagger in one hand and a barchi 
(javelin) in the other. A Bhumuk is the pujari 
or ojBdciating priest, and the people worship on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, making offerings of hogs, 
he-goats, cocks, hens, cocoanuts. At an annual 
feast the potail gives two rupees, and Hindu culti- 
vators rice ; the pujari takes a cow by force from 
the Gowar and offers it to Bhim Sen, in presence 
of about twenty -ffve Gonds, 

Sasarkand is a pool in the Mahur jungle, where 
the Pain-Ganga is said to be engulfed. The 
Haikude Gond repair there, in pilgrimage, at the 
month Ghaitra, to a huge stone that rises in a 
gorge, and goes by the name of Bhim Sen, before 
which Kaikude Gond mingle with Raj Gond and 
Kolam in worship. Towards evening the wor- 
shippers cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense; after 
which all offer their victims, sheep, hogs, and 
fowls, with the usual libations of aiTack. The pujari 
appears to be inspired, rolls his head, leaps wildly 
about, and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declares whether the god has accepted the services 
or not. At night, drinking, dancing, and beating 
tomtoms goes on, and in the morning they return 
home after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform similar rites beneath a mahwa tree. 

Waghoha^ the tiger god, is worshipped by the 
Naikude Gond, and under the name of Bag Deo 
by the Kurku. 

Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur. 

Sakai Deva or Sakra Pen, the chain god, is 
worshipped in Seoni and elsewhere. 

Sangal Pen or Sanalk, the spirits of the departed, 
are worshipped or propitiated for a year after 
death ; but persons of note, headmen of villages, 
or priests, are treated as gods for years or genera- 
tions, and sacrifices are usually offered at their 
sthapana or shrines of earth. 

The Gonds of Mandla have the Lamjina Shadi, 
in which the betrothed lad serves an apprentice- 
ship for his future wife. A Gond girl, however, 
may exercise her own will and run off with a man ; 
but it is quite allowable for her first cousin or the 
man whom she has deserted to abduct her from the 
man whom she has chosen. The Shadi Bandhoni 
is a compulsory marriage. In the Shadi Baitho, a 
woman goes to a man’s house. Widows remarry 
cither to^a younger brother of their deceased hus- 
band, or to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed the most honour- 
able mode of disposing of the remains ; women are 
always buried. When the father of a family dies, 
if well to do, they clothe the corpse in a new 
dress,andhury or burn the remains ; his spirit is sup- 
posed to dwell in the house till it be released. Till 
released, the spirit is the only object of worship in 
the house. After the funeral, a piece of turmeric 
and a pice are tied up in a cloth and suspended to 


unsatisfactory. Amongst the Moria Gond, Bha- 
wani is worshipped as the smallpox goddess, and 
as Maoli or Danteswari. 

3. Sale or Sali^ or, according to theGaiti Gond, 
Saleng, sits on the same gadhi with the great 
god, to whom he is said to be nearly equal. An 
offering of a she-goat is made to him, and he is 
probably the protector of cattle. 

4. Gangara^ Ghagara, Gagaral, Gongara Mai, is 
the bell god, and is represented by a bell, or by 
an iron chain of four links. 

5. Palo^ of whom only the name is known. 
The suitable offering to Gangara and Mm is a cow. 

6. Gadawa is the god of the dead, and is per- 
haps the same as Chawar, and identical with 
Dichali of the Chaibassa Kol. 

7. Kham or Kank^ the last of the seven deities 
(Sat dewala), is worshipped under the saj tree 
t^Pentaptera tomentosa.) 

Kodo Pen is besides these seven, and is the 
horse-god, common to the Gond and Kur. Mr. 
Driberg supposes him to preside over a village, 
and thus he would correspond to Nadzu Pen of 
the Kond. But Mr. Hislop conjectures he may 
be the god of crops, Kodo, the Paspalum frumen- 
taceum, being the grain chiefly cultivated by the 
Gond. In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva 
Hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comers near 
a small heap of stones, through the oldest resident, 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, 
which become the profits of the officiating priest. 

Mutua or Mutya Dewa, among the Kurku, is a 
heap of small stones inside the village, besmeared 
with sandur, red lead. He is associated witli the 
prosperity of the village, and is worshipped with 
a goat, cocoanuts, limes, dates, and a ball of 
sandur paste. 

Pharsi Pen or Pharsa Pot is represented by a 
small iron spear-head. This name may possibly 
be connected with Barchi (Hindi), a spear ; and he 
may be identical with the Loha Pen of the Kond,- 
the iron god or god of war. Pharsa, in Gondi, 
also means a trident, which is an ancient Tartar 
weapon. He is worshipped every third or fourth 
or Mth year, at full of the moon Vaisakh, and on 
the occasion people assemble from great distances, 
aud offering is made of a white cock, a white he- 
goat, and a white young cow. The ceremonies 
are conducted with great secrecy, and no Hindu 
or Gond woman even is allowed to be present. 
He is apparently the same as Dula Dewa, the god 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti Gonds, who repre- 
sent Dula Dewa by a battle-axe fastened to a 
tree. While Barra Dewa requires the sacrifice of a 
living animal, a fowl, a goat, a pig, on public 
occasions, Dula Dewa is a household god, to whom 
at all times rice, flowers, and oil can be offered. 

Hardalj at Amarkantak, is worshipped as the 
cholera god ; but Mr. Hislop supposed this to be 
another name for Budhal Pen. The Kurku style 
him Lala Hardal, and he possibly is the same as 
the Gohem of the Chaibassa Kol. 

Bangarani is probably the god of fever, as 
among the Kol of Chaibassa, where he is associated 
with Dichah and Gohem, as also with Ghondu, the 
god of itch, and Negra, of indigestion. 

Bhhvasu or Bhim Pen is, in the Mahadeva Hills, 
the god of rain, where a festival lasting for four 
or five days is kept in his honour at the end of 
the monsoon, when two poles, about 20 feet high 
and 5 feet apart, are set up, and a rope attached 
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mkldle-sixed tree of Ceylon, at Einiclim and 
Rei<^am Cories, at about 1000 feet. Tbwaitesli, 
//. J’., and T. caioocaara, not uncomnaon in tbe 
central province, at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 
iQ^t—Thio, Zeyi pp. 6, 7. ^ 

GO-NYEN. Burm. a vine producing a pod 
8 or 4 feet long, containing 10 or 12 beans, 10 
inches in circumference. These beans, well boiM, 
are sometimes used for ioodr--Malcom^, 182. 
GONZ ALES. Buy Gonzales de Ciavijo, an 

. P. A-, &c.- Of I officer of the court of Henry in., king of 

Central Provhuf 1808, wnt to Saraarcand as an ambassador m 140.>. 


GONDA. 

me of the beams of tho house. When the time 
to lay the spirit, the cloth is removed, and, 
Sa Sn of the W ^ 

offered to the village deity. A feast js given to the 
relatives and eiders, and the f 

Central Prorinm Gazetteer; Sir Walter “ 

Journal Kthn. Soc. ; Coleman, Myth Ilmd. V- BJ , 
Latham's EtJinnl.; Mr. Logan, w Jo. hid. Arch.,^ 
1858, p. 201 *, Malcolms Central India, i. p. obi , 
Ihfmyh Ethiu of Bengal ; Mr. {Sir George:) Camp- 
UU, Ethn. of India, in MB^ As. Soc.; Beportof 


GONDA, a town in Oudh, m lat. 27 7 80 JS., 
and long. 82" E., k 28 miles from haw.abad. It 
t/ives its name to a revenue district with a popu- 
lation over a million. The great cultivating castes 
are the Ahir, 122,106; Kori, 110,916; and 
Kurmi, 92,321. The Kahar, mostly servants and 
palanquin bearers, number 44,978. The Barwar 
are a predatory tribe of Hindus. — Imp. Gaz. 

GOKDANA. Mahr.,Karn. Called also Gondii 
or Gondhal. A tumultuous assembly in honour of 
the Hindu goddess Devi, celebrated in Mysore 
by Mabratta Brahmans, with music, dancing, and 
the recitation of mythological stories, the per- 
formers being a low caste named Gondhali, who 
sing and dance. In some places the Gondhali is 
the village dnimmer ; sometimes he is a vap’ant 
musician, dancer, etc. In Berar, also, the Gond- 
Mi is the village musician.— IE. 

GONDAH, the capital of the Amhara kingdom, 
stated by Heuglin (1862) to have contained from 
6600 to 7<f00 inhabitants, but it is said to have 
been totally destroyed by the emperor Theodore. 
—Par. Paper. n 

GOKDNI. IIiNi>. Cordia angustifolia, L. 
obliqua, and C. Rothii. The fibre of the bark is 
imtde into rope. The fruit of C. angustifolia is an 
orange-colour^, sweet, and rather mucilaginous 
berry, „ ^ . 

GONDOPOLA. Uria.? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 45 feet. Bandy 
wheels and ploughshares are occasionally made of 
the woi'Kl— Capm/u Macdonald. 

GOKG or Ix>o, a musical instrument of the south 
and east of Asia, composed of a mixed metal resem- 
bling bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a 
large flat basin, witli a ridge, and when beaten with 
a mallet, covered with woollen cloth or twist, emits 
a strong reverberating or ringing bell-like sound. 
Its value is in proportion to the quantity of metal 
it contains. In China, gongs are suspended at 
the doom of courts of justice, where applicants 
for justice attend and sound. The gongs of China 
are made of mixed metals,— in 100 parts, copper, 
82; tin, 17 ; iron, 1 ; nickel, traces. The metals 
are melted in a crucible, and poured out on an iron 
mould with a clay rim, and hammered while still 
red. The gongs are hard, but brittle, and are 
struck with a ])added bamboo and gradually 
brought to the full sound. ,The Kayu kutoh of 
the Malay is a wooden gong. It resembles the 
teponaztli of the Mexican Cordilleras.— 

Burhidge. 

GONE Hind. Gunny. Goni cloth, gunny of 
Crotalaria juncea. 

GONIKAR. Hind. A low caste employed to 
gather the areca nut from the gardens of the 
husbandmen in Mysore. — Wik. Gloss. 

GOHIOTHALAMUS HOOKERL Tho. A 


and returned A.D. 1408. , - . ^ 

GONZALEZ de ^lendoca (Jo), author of a 
History of China, published at Rome a.d. 1685, 
at Antwerp 1596. It was translated into Italian 
and Dublished by M. Fr. Avanzo at Genoa in 1586, 
and put into French by L. de la Porte, Paris 1600. 

GONZALEZ. Sebastian Gonzalez de Tibao 
arrived in Bengal in 1605, where he engaged 
in the salt trade, but took to piracy, and com- 
manded a fleet of pirate ships; seized Sundwa 
in the Sunderbuns. He had a large force, and 
frequently ravaged Arakau and the Sunderbuns. 
He married the sister or daughter of the king of 
Arakan, but after a chequered career he sank 

into obscurity. , t 

GOOAL or Kowar. Hind. A cereal which, 
in the N.W. Provinces, is frequently sown with 
cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. — 'Elliot. 

GOODA, also Goora. Hind. A temporary 
place of refuge ; hence the designation of many 
towns in India, — Tod’f? Raj. i. p. 298. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the Lower Himalayas of 
the Panjab there are many shrines to this mytho- 
logical being. In one account he was a chief of 
Ghazni, who was slain in war against his brothers 
Urjun and Surjun, but a rock opened, and Goga 
sprang forth armed and mounted. Another ac- 
count makes him the lord of Durd-Durebra, in 
•the wastes of Rajwara, who died fighting against 
the armies of Mahmud. 

GOOGUL, Hind., is met with in all the bazars 
of India. It much resembles myrrh ; and is said by 
some good authorities to constitute the bulk of 
the article exported from Bengal as East Indian 
myrrh. Royle considers the Googiil identical with 
tlie b’dellium of commerce, and he ingeniously 
traces in Budleyun and Madelkhon, the Greek 
synonyms of Googul, the and i/.ula.xQv 

of Dioscorides. A tree in the Saharunpur garden , 
pointed out as the Googul tree, had scaly bark 
exactly conformable to Dr. Roxburgh's description 
of his Amyris. Dr. Ainslie (i. p- 29) adduces 
as synonyms of b’dellium, Kukul, Tam., Googiilu, 
Tel., Googul, Can., Hind., Aflatun, Arab., and 
MukuL Fees. He describes the gum-resin as 
semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown ; inodorous and 
brittle ; softening between tbe fingers ; in appear- 
ance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, and 
rather strong smell. He stated, however, that it 
was all brought from Arabia and from Persia, 
where the tree is called Barakht-i-mukul, but 
in the bazars of India it is said that the Googul 
comes from the hills. 

Under the term Googul, however, the resinous 
exudations of several trees seem to be classed. 
Under the Canarese and Mabratta names Bhoop 
and Googul, Br. Gibson mentions two species of 
Canarium, one in Canara and Sunda, on the 
ghats above, and the second species of great size 
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is mentioaed in Homer, and was kept m the 
Roman capital B,c. 328, sacred to Juno. There 
are three or four closely-allied wild species, but 
the prevailing belief is that the wild^ gi'cy-leg 
goose is that from which the domestic breeds 
have come. The A. albifrons may have crossed. 
The rock goose, Berniclaantarctica, does not seem 
to have crossed. With the Egyptians, the egg of 
the goose was the emblem of Bob or Clnonos 
(Bunsen). The goose was deemed the bird of 


cultivated near Bilgil and at Siddapore. The 
choice gum-resins afforded by these trees are 
extensively used in the arts, and exported both 
inland and to the coast. SeveraTplants undoubt- 
edly yield the b’dellium of Scripture, and amongst 
others Balsamodeiidron Roxburghii, Arn.^ B. 
pubescens, Stocks, of Sind, B. Mokul, Drnri}, B. 
glabra, W. and A,, B. Africanum of Senegambia. 

Olibanum is produced from species of Boswellia, 
described by Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. The latter, Mr. 
Colebrooke proved to be the produce of Boswellia 
serrata, Roxb, (B. thurifera, Colehr.), the Salai or 
Saleh, Gond., of the Hindus, common in Central 
India and Bundelkhand, especially about the 
Bisrumgunge ghat. It is probably also produced 
by B. glabra, which has the same native name, 
and though extending to a more northern latitude, 
is distributed over many of the same localities. 
To this kind, according to Dr. Ainslie, the term 
Googul is applied by the Telugu people. The resin 
of both species is employed as incense in India. 
Central India alone furnishes the greatest portion 
of the Indian olibanum of commerce, as it is 
chiefly exported from Bombay. — W. Ill; Boxh.; 
(TSh. p. 287 ; Boyle, Prod. Bes. ; Ainslie ; Gibson ; 
Birdwood. 

GOOGUL, a fibre supposed to be obtained from 
the Isora coryiifoiia, the Yalumbri-kaya of the 
Tamil language. 

GOOHA. Sansk, a secret place, from Gooh, 
to hide or cover; hence Goohya, requiring to 
be concealed. See Gnhya. 

GOOR. Duke. Jaggary, Hind. ; Hulia vellum, 
Tam. ; Belluin, Tel. A coarse sugar obtained from 
the sugar-cane and the various palm wines, par- 
ticularly that of the Phoenix dactylifera. Twelve 
pints of the sap are boiled down to one of goor, 
and four of goor yield one of good powder sugar. 
It is not sugar, nor is it molasses, but both to- 
gether. — Simm, 

GOOR. Bahram Goor was famous for his 
liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase. He was 


GOPADn^iU ■ 

RaNSK. ‘Yot to me they seemed crying, alack and alas! 
hcwtaJi!!. C^irOpi, a hernwonian. x J Yliat’s all this white damask to daisies and grass? 
a einy. IiumenBe numbers cn th© Ahir or theyVe brought to the Pope, and with transport 

kortbem India still cling to the Jiomadtc Ine ol they’re kissed, 

thAh-oieoHfcoi’S SeekiiijZ the high grazing grounds And receive consecration from Sanctity s fist. 

of Central wure whae A™ GOP CIIANDA>1:A, a common magnesian clay, 

eiKMiipnients on _ ^ famjUeg akd herds, till ! used by Hindus to make the sectarian marks on 
noi<rhbourhood is exliausted, | their faces, breasts, and arms. Vaishnava Hindus 
uLC tiSy on So Foteds of their milk ] employ a white ear^ from Dwarka, said to be 

midbS er. Th/houses they use are constructed | the sm of a pool _m u-hich the Gopr drowned 

S large 'iwmboo mats; they can be taken _ to i themselves on hearing of the_ death of Krishna, 

p eces and removed like tente A large section It is ate described as an aluminous yellow earth 
of 'tlie tribe have settled down as famiei-s, brough^t from the Ganges at Hardwar, and used 

and are only distinguishable from other agricul- to mark the foreheads. It is also given m medi- 

turista by a possession of larger herds of cattle, cine. — ffen. Med. Fop. p. 131. See Iripundra ; 
hv i^refiter c^ir© bestowod ou them, «iiid in Vibhuti. 

profiting more by the sale of butter and milk. GOPESWARA and Barahat are two towns in 
is the Doljatra festival begins on the 14th day of Garhwal, from which were received two bronze 
the light half of Phalgun, or about the middle tndents, respectively^ 21 and 16 feet high with 
of March the imaf^e of Krishna is put into a an inscription in semi-barbarous banskrit without 
swing at dawn, noonday, and sunset The caste date. In the more recent inscription on the Gopes- 
of Gopas or cowherds is everywhere prominently wara trident, the invocation is Aum Svasti ; and 
conspicuous ill tliis ceremony, especially so i the spot is called sacred to Mahadeva. ^ The 
amom^st the Uriya; and they renew their own | tridents are precisely of the form of the trident 
garments and all the harness equipments of their i on the Indo^bcythic coins, with the pe attached 
^ttle. They also bathe them, and paint their fore- to the shaft. The oldest insoriptmns-- which, 
heads with ^ndal and turmeric. however, from the form of the Deva mgari 

The race known to Europeans as Goala in cannot be before the 7th century— are in relief 
Singbhum and the adjoining Tributary Mahals of upon the shaft, and make no mention of Maha- 
Kallk (Cuttack) and Chutia Nagpur, especially deva or Hinduism ; but the more recent are cut 
in Keonjbar, are the most dourisbing of the into the trident, which must have been taken 
peasantry, though the Bhuiya or Kol are. the ! down to admit of the incision. In one of these is 
do^nant raoes. In Behar there^are several sub- i the Aum and the name of Mahadeva, which had 
divisions, as Bhota, Bunara^a,' Eanoujia, and no association originally wrth the tridents.— /. A. 
Glmutaha. It is pronounced as GwaL TheSadgop, 5oc. v. pp. 347 and 485. , tt t. i 

literally chief or superior Gopa, are now more an GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew ark 
agricultural than a pastoral race. The Gareri are was built, is supposed by some to be the wood of 
a shepherd race, to which the Gaekwar belongs.— Gupressus sempervirens, or common cypress. But 
Banohm of Elliot, some commentators have supposed this term to 

GOFADiTYA, the successor of Beva Twashta, be squared or planed wood ; others the cedar, othei's 


Mfmndso 

OOFAL^ 


lovlttda, emnmon names of 


pitched wood. 

GOPI or Gopin, a milkmaid, a herdwoman. 


Krtehna. Goimla is from Go. a cow', and Pala, ; generally applied to designate the herdwomen of 
a herdsman. SeeCliaitanya; Krishna; i ihindrabhan or Yrij, the native country of Krishna, 
Rudra ^impradayi. i with whom Krishna associated while a young 

GOFAMOW, a town in Oudli, from which the ■ man. Radha, daughter of Nancla, a pastoral 


Htwabs of the Karnatic came. Anawar, 


chief, was Krishna’s first and favourite love, and 


father of Anwar- iid-Din, died there ; Ms son, the stories of his Gopi life are much read by the 
Anwar-ud-Din, was killed in battle at Ainbur. Hindus. It is said that on one occasion, when the 
Anwar-ud- Din’s son, Muhammad All, died at girls went to bathe in the river, Krishna stole 
Madras in 17115. Muhammad AH’s son, Oomdufc- away their clothes from off the river bank; and 
uMUmra, died 1801. Azim - ud - Dowla, the up to the present day, the Yrijma women, when 
nephew of Oomdut-uI-Fmra, succeeded, and died they go to bathe, like the Go|)i of old, leave 
in 1818. ilis son, Azam Jah,died 1824; and the behind their garments on the steps of the ghat, 
last iiawab, Muhammad Ghous, died 1855. The and make a rush to the water, thus giving a colomiiig 
family w(;re then designated with the title of of truth to the story. Gopini are the Gopi herd- 
Prince of Areot, women. It is believed that the Rasmandala 

GOPxXNG, a Baluch tribe in DehraGImzi district, is typical of the zodiacal phenomena, — that the 
GOPASHTAMJ, the eighth day of the light nine Gopini are the personifications of the Nou- 
half of the month Kartik (Oct. — Nov.), when cattle ragini, the nine nobles of music, or the Nou- 
are fed, and decorated with garlands in com- rasa, the nine passions, excited by the powers of 
memoration of Krishna’s passing his youth among harmony. There is much in the Hindu' mythology 
the cow pastures of Brindavan. On this day, as that % founded on an astronomical basis,— much 
well as on the Godhun (Govardhun), the day that perpetuates the early Yedic worship of the 
after the Dewali, garlands are suspended from elements under a figurative garb. — Tj\ Hind. 


the necks of cows ; their horns, hoofs, and bodies : 
are painted ; and salutations are made to them. 
The whole ceremony reminds us of that observed 
on St. Anthony’s day at Rome, when the beasts 


Gopi-Nafc’lia. Sansk. A name of Krishna, from 
Gopi, the wife of a milkman, and Nat’ha, a lord. 

GOPURA, also called Gopuram, a gate, a town 
gate; in Hindu temple architecture, the tower 


are sprinkled with holy water, and blessed by over the porch. There are numerous beauti- 


priesta, as Elliot in Supplementary quotes: — 


I fully sculptured gateways attached to the larger 
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temples of the Hindiis. On days of festivals, the after other portions of that territory had fallen into 
figures of the deities are brought out of the the hands of the people called Gorkha (hence 
temples through the Gopuram, and placed in Gorkhapiir, Gorakhpur?), who were in their turn 
small open temples called Mantopa, to receive expelled by the Tharu, also from the north. The 
the adoration of the multitude. — CoU, Myth . Tharu have left numerous monuments in Gorakli- 
GOR, Pers., and Gad'ha, Hind., mean the pur, and a few of them still remain in the district 
wild ass ; and Bahrain, tiie Varanes of the Greeks, and in Mithila. They claim to be of the family of 
was surnaniedjGor from his partiality to hunting the sun, t.e. the Aryan, but are said to have 
that animal. Various authorities state that Bahram strongly -^marked Mongolian features. One of the 
Gor entered India in the 5th century, and left • rajas of this dynasty had for his chief priest a 
progeny by a princess of Kanouj, | man named Bastt, of the impure tribe of Musahar, 

GOK, a celebrated tribe, amongst the most I In Shahabad, also, the most numerous of the 
illustrious of the Chaiihan feudatories. A branch, | ancient monuments are ascribed to the Olieru, 
until latter years, held Soopur, and about nine ! and it is traditionally asserted that the whole 
lakhs of territory. Tiie Gor tribe was once country belonged to them in sovereignty. Buch- 
respected in Rajasthan, though it never there anan suggests they were princes of the Sunaka 
attained to any considerable eminence. The family, who flourished in the time of Gautama, 
ancient kings of Bengal were of this race, and about the 6th or 7th cen toy before the Christian 
gave their name to the capital, Luknowti. Colonel era. The Oheru were expelled from Shahabad, 
l^od has no doubt that the Gor appanage was some say by the Savai'a or Sura, some say by a 
\vest of the Indus, and that this tribe on conver- tribe called Hariha, and the date of their expul- 
sion^ became the Ghor. Ferishta writes con- sion is conjectured to be between the 5th and 6tii 
cerning the proseiy tism of all the Afghan tribes ; centuries of the Christian era. Both Gheru and 
but Colonel Tod is of oirinion that the Afghans Savara were considered by the Brahmans ^ of 
are converted Jadoon or Yadu, not Yahudi or Shahabad as impure or M’hlechas, but the Hariha 
Jews. — Annals of the BJiaiti; TocVs Rajasthan. are reputed good Kshatriyas. 

^ GOR AH BUNDAR river flows between lofty The overthrow of the Cheru in Mithila and 
hills, beautifully wooded, and studded here and Magadha seems to have been complete. Once 
there with antique ruins, and huge masses of dark lords of the Gaugetic provinces, they are now 
I'ock. The river abounds with ci'ocodiles. — found in the Shahabad and Behar districts only, 
Postans' Western India^ i. p. 179. holding the meanest offices, or concealing them- 

GORAT. Hind. A clan of Rajputs in the selves in the woods skirting the hills occupied by 
Agra district. — TFelw??. their cousins the Kharwar, but in Palemau they 

GORAKH or Gorakhnatha, the founder of the retained till a recent period the position they 
sect of Kan-phata Jogi. He was contemporary of had lost elsewhere. They invaded that country 
Kabir, and *was peraonally known to him, and, from Rohtas, and, with the aid of Rajput chiefs, 
like Kabir, Gorakhnath is peculiarly an Oudli the ancestors of the Thakurai of Ranka and 
saint. The chief seat of his teachings was at the Chainpur, drove out and supplanted a Rajput 
town of Gorakhpur, named after him; and he was raja of the Rakshail family, who retreated into 
the founder of the numerous sect of the Jogi or Sirguja, and established himself there. It is 
Kan-phata Jogi, who in Oudh, in 1868, numbered said that the Palemau population^ then con- 
8642. Gorakhnath’s teaching, like tliat of Raman- sisted of Kharwar, Gond, Mar, Korwa, Par- 
and, was addressed to tlie people, and Ins lieya, and Kisans. Of these, the Kharwar were 
followers may be of any caste. His chief tenet the people of most consideration. The Cheru 
was the possibility of acquiring even in life entire conciliated them, and allowed them to remain^ in 
command over elementary matter, by means of peaceful possession of the hill tracts bordering 
certain ascetic practices. This state is called on Sirguja ; all the Cheru of note who assisted in 
Yoga or Joga, and the method of acquiring it is the expedition obtained military service grants 
taught by the Patanjala school of philosophy. — of land, which they still retain. It is popularly 
J, Charles Williams ; Oudh^ p. 121. asserted that at the commencement of the Cheru 

GORAKHNATHA, at Gorakhpur, is a temple, rule in Palemau they numbered 12,000^ families, 
which, according to local tradition, was founded and the Kharwar 18,000; and if an individual of 
by Siva, in the second of Treta age. It was con- one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, 
verted by Ala-ud-Diii into a Mahomedan mosque, he will say, not that he is a Cheru or a Kharwar, but 
It was subsequently rebuilt in another place, but that he belongs to the 12,000 or to the 18,000, as 
again appropriated by Aurangzeb to the Maho- the case may be. The Palemau Cheru now live 
medan religion, but subsequently restored. It is strictly as Rajputs, and wear the poita or caste 
the most celebrcated of the temples of the Jogi thread.; They do not, however, intermarry with 
sect. — Wilson. See Jogi or Yogi ; Naga Kuli. really good Rajput families. Intermarriages 
GORAKHPUR, in lat. 26° 42' N., long. 83° 23' between Cheru and Kharwar families have taken 
E., a town on the right bank of the Rapti, in the place. — Dalton.^ Ethnol. of Bengal., 126 Imp. Gaz. 
N.W. Provinces of British India, winch gives its GORA-LOG. Hind. Literally, white people ; 
name to a revenue district lying between lat. 26° a term applied to Europeans by natives of India, 
5' 15" and 27° 28' 25" N., and between long. 83° who call themselves Kala-log, or black people, 
7' and 84° 29' E., with an area of 4578 square also Kala-admi, black man. 
miles, and a population in 1872 of 2,019,361 GORAM, a group of three islands in the Eastern 
persons. Among the inferior castes, the Ahir Archipelago. S.E. of Goram is a high group, 
are the most numerous, numbering 242,383 souls ; composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 400 feet, 
but tlie Chamars nearly equal them, with a total with a volcano on the island of Teor, which broke 
of 210,108. The western part of Kosala — ^that is, forth in 1659. In the Goram group, at Mano- 
Gorakhpur — continued some time under the Cheru, wolko, east of Ceram, a slight infusion of Papuan 
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60RAYAT. 

on ,i mixtufu of Malay and Bagi has prrfuced 
n irno.l-looking people. The Goram people are 

wholly tnwlera. Every year they visit the Temmbq;, 

Ke and Am Islands, the whole N.W. co^t of A. 
(iuinea from Oetanatato Salwatty, and the islands 
of IVaioyu and Mysol. They also extend their 
vovamfS^toTidore, ternate, Banda, a,nd Amboyim. 
Their piuluis aiv {ill biiilfc by the Ke islanders, ^bo 
lUiBually turn out huncKeds of neat boats. The 
Gomin people trade in trepang, medicinal Mupoi 
Kirk, wild nutmegs, and tortoiseshell, -which they 
sell to die -Bugi traders at Ceram laiut and Ara, 
^JVaJL ii. pp. 5:3, 60 ; Bikmore, p. 24$. 

GORAYAT. Hind. The village watchman of 
Hindustan. See Pasbaii. . 

GORHI, a Rue race of Central India. Their 
features and manners show them to be decidedly 
Aryan, of a type less alloyed than that of most 
castes. The old remains of former greatness, so 
common in Central India, e.specially the curious 
cairns and stone circles, are attributed to them.— 
Sir O, Camp hell j J. F. S. 

GOEDOMA FLOHIBUNDA. Wall The 
A-nan-pho and Theet-ya of the Burmese. A con- 
spicuous tree of Monlmein, Chappedong, lavoy, 
and Martaban. There is some iliference be- 
tween the Tavoy and Moulmem trees; that of 
Moulmdn has leaves precisely like G. obtusa, with 
shallow serrature, but the leaves of the Tavoy 
tree are quite entire, and the Burmese have 
different names for them. The compact timbers 
of Gordonia floribunda and Gordonia integrifolia 
are called itch-wood by the Tavoyers, from the 
itching which the chips or bark occasion when 
brought in contact -with the skin. The timber is 
used for house-posts, and for rice mortars.— 
Mmmi, 

GOEDONI A OBTUSA. Wall 

Gordonia parviflora, TF, XU, 1 Nagetta, Hiiloheemes. 

This very beautiful tree is very common on the 
Neilgherries, the Wynad, and throughout the 
Western Ghats of tlie Madras Presidency, from 
2h00 to 7500 feet elevation. Its timber is white, 
with a straw tint, even-grained, and pleasant to 
work, and not unlike beech. It is very generally 
in use for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, but 
warps if not well seasoned. — Beddome^ FI. Sylv. 

GORDONIA SPECIOfc^A. TJiw. Garria spe- 
ciosa, Garda. A large tree, 40 to 50 feet high, 
rather uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
prorinco of Ceylon at an elevation of 5000 feet 
and npwiinis. — Thw. En. PL Zeijl, i. p, 40. 

GORDOXIA WALLICHir is; a common tree 
in the E.-isteru Himalaya and in Sikkim; mnch 
prized for ploughsliares and other purposes re- 
quiring a hard wood. It is the Sing-brang-kim 
of the la'peha, and in Sikkim ascends to 4000 
feet. Oaks Jit tliis elevation occur as solitary 
trees, of species different from those of Darjiling. 
There are three or four oaks with a cup-shaped 
involucre, and three with spinous involucres 
enclosing an eatable sweet nut ; these generally 
grow on dry clayey soil. Gordonia Wallichii is 
an erect and singularly handsome tree. It ascends 
4000 feet on the mountains. In very dry soils it 
is replaced by sal (Vateria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Finns longifolia. — J. A.s\ Soc. Bengal^ 
Xo. xxix. p. 425 ; Hooker., Him. Jour. i. p, 157, 
GORDONIA ZEYLANIGA. Wight. 

Var. a. lanceolata* ( Var. 5. elliptica. 
Grows in forests of the central pro-vince of 
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GOSAIN. 

Ceylon, at an elevation of 4000 to 7000 feet. — 
f/ut’. i. p. 40. ^ 

GORGARI. Hind. In Chutia Nagpur, a method 
of settling village boundary disputes. The watch- 
men of the two villages are buried up to the waist 
in two holes, and whoever holds out longest is 

the victor.— -IF. . , 

GORGHEN, a river which rises in Kurdistan, 
and, after a course of 120 miles, falls into the 
Caspian. The Yomiit Turkoman occupy its valley. 
— Collett., Khiva (C. Asia). 

GORI, a dynasty that ruled at Mandii, in 
Malwa. 

Sultan Dilawar governed the province from a.d. 1387 
but assumed indeiTendence .... 

Sultan Hoshang Gori, 

Ghazni Khan, , . . • • v’ 

Mahmud Khan, conternporaiy of Kana Khumbo 

of Chittore, 

Ghaias-ud'Din, 

Mahmud II., . • *. * * ‘ • 

Malwa incorporated with Gujerat, . . • 

Malwa annexed by Akhar, . 

GORIWAR, an agricultural tribe in the Northern 

Circars. ^ 

GOR-KHAR, or wild ass, Equus onager, has 
been often confcunded with the Kiang or wild 
horse, E. hemionus ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
hilly districts of Baluchistan, part of the sandy 
plains of Sind ; and another animal is to be found 
to the westward of Baluchistan, in Persia, whicli 
is called Kulan (Equus hemippus). Dr. Barth 
has mentioned that, according to the description 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in AMca 
identical with the Gor-khar, or wild asses of Sind 
and Baluchistan. The Gor-khar is also called 
Khar-guddha. Though an inhabitant of the 
Sind desert, it most abounds in the southern 
part, about Dliat, and the deep roob which 
extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
along tiie north bank of the Gi*eat Runn or Salt 
Desert. — 7'’ad\s Pajasthan., ii. p. $28. See Kiang. 

GOROWA, a Hindu caste who wear the janava, 
yotnai, poitru, Sansk., and claim to have a goto. 
They are styled saiva Brahmana. They -vimrship 
the iingam as Siva or Mahadeo. They are 
engaged in all civil avocations, and as agricul- 
turisfs ; are never soldiery. They are of a bamboo- 
yellow colour, and are burly men. They do not 
know where they came from, but reside in the 
IT estern Dekhan. Qii.Gurao? 

GOROWLI, a feudatory chieftaincy in Bundel- 
khand, with an area of 50 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 5000 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

GORRE ClilMIDI. Tel. Andrographis echi- 
oides, Nee.s. The name means sheep’s mucus, 
the whole plant being very viscous. Gone 
pentika, Leea, signifies sheep’s droppings. 

GOSAIN, G-oswami. From Go, Sansk., sense 
or passion, and Sen, master. One who masters 
or restrains his passions ; modified vernacularly, 
as Gosain. Sects of Hindus, whose disciples 
are styled Gosami, Sami, Swami, Gosali, Gosavi, 
Gosayi, etc. A religious mendicant in general. 
As a special name, it is applied to very different 
classes of persons, identified only by their profess- 
ing a religious and mendicant life. The most 
respectable are the reputed descendants spiritually 
of Sankaracharya, of whom there are ten chief 
branches, and who are thence also called the 
Das-nami, or ten-named Gosains, attaching to the 
ordinary Hindu appellation one of the terms, — 



GOSAIK 


Tirtha, or shrine : Asrama, an order ; Vana and 
Aranya, a wood ; Saraswati, the goddess of elo- 
quence ; Bharati, the goddess of speech ; Puri, 
a city ; Giri and Parvata, a hill 5 Sagara, the 
ocean ; — as Awanda-gir, Yidyananya, Puran-gir, 
Rama-asrama. These, although they are occa- 
sionally vagrants, are usually assembled in maths, 
or conventual residences under a superior. Some 
of their establishments are liberally endowed, and 
of great reputed sanctity, particularly that of 
Sringeri in the Western Ghats, near the sources 
of the Tungabhadra, said to have been founded 
by Sankara himself. Individuals of the three 
pure castes are admissible, and in some cases 
Sudras also ; but as they profess celibacy, their 
numbers are in part recruited by the purchase or 
adoption of boys at an early age. 

The Das-nann Gosains worship preferentially 
Siva, of whom Sankara is said to have been an 
avatara, but many have been distinguished as 
advocates of the Vedanta doctrines. One division 
of them, termed Atits, differs from the more rigid 
Dandi Gosains, in following secular pursuits as 
traders and ministrant priests of temples. Some 
of them marry and settle, when they are termed 
Sainyogi or Gharbhari. These Gosains, although 
met with in Upper India, are most numerous and 
influential in the south. 

In Hindustan the term is more correctly applied 
to two different classes, both worshippers of 
Vishnu, — the Gosains of Gokul, who are descended 
from Valabhacharya, and, although religious cha- 
racters, are allowed to marry and follow secular 
pursuits ; and the Gosains of Bengal, who are the 
disciples of Chaitanya, a native of Bengal, who 
instituted a new form of Yaishnava worship at 
the end of the 15th century. They also marry, 
and, like the Gokulashta, lead domestic and 
respectable lives. The term is also applied loosely 
to mere vagrants, some of whom wandered about 
formerly in armed gangs, and levied contributions 
forcibly on the villages, plundered them ; or now, 
coming singly or in small bodies, extort money by 
inflicting disgusting tortures upon themselves; 
these sometimes go naked. 

Gosavin, female Gosain, Make., one who, on 
arriving at years of discretion, adopts a life of 
continence and mendicancy. 

Dauri Gosavi, Make., a class of religious vag- 
rants said to be disciples of Gorakhnath, in which 
case they are not properly Gosains but Jogis. 
They sing hymns in honour of Bhairava, playing 
on the daura, or a small drum shaped like an 
hour-glass, whence their name Dauri, a player on 
the daura. 

The ceremony observed at the initiation of a 
Gosain is as follows. The candidate is generally 
a boy, but may be an adult. At the Siva-ratri 
festival (in honour of Siva), water brought from 
a tank, in which an image of the god has been 
deposited, is applied to the head of the novitiate, 
which is thereupon shaved. The guru, or spiri- 
tual guide, whispers to the disciple a mantra or 
sacred text. In honour of the event, all the 
Gosains in the neighbourhood assemble together, 
and give their new member their blessing ; and a 
sweetmeat called laddu, made very large, is dis- 
tributed amongst them. The novitiate is now 
regarded as a Gosain ; but he does not become 
a perfect one until the Vijaiya Horn has been per- 
formedy at wMch tx Gosain famous for religion 


and learning gives him the original mantra of 
Siva, The ceremony generally occupies three 
days in Benares. On the first day the Gosain is 
again shaved, leaving a tuft on the top of the 
head, called in Hindi Chmidi, but in Sanskrit 
Shikba. For that day he is considered to be a 
Brahman, and is obliged to beg at a few housc‘S. 
On the second day he is held' to be a Brahma- 
charya, and wears eoloiued garments, and also the 
janeo or sacred cord. On the third day the janeo 
is taken from him, and the chundi is cut off. 
The mantra of Siva is made known to him, and 
also the Rudri Gayatri (not the usual one daily- 
pronounced by Brahmans). He is now a full 
Gosain or Wan-Parast, is removed from other 
persons, and abandons the secular world. Hence- 
forth he is bound to observe all the tenets of the 
Gosains. The complete Gosains who have per- 
formed the ceremony of Vijaiya Horn are celibates. 
It is customary, therefore, for men not to perform 
it until they are forty or fifty years of age, as it 
involves the abandonment of their wives and 
families. Gosains will eat food in the houses of 
Brahmans and Rajputs only. At death their 
bodies are not burned, but are either buried or 
thrown into the Ganges. 

The Yaishnava Gosai observe none of the 
Hindu festivals except those of Krishna ; but the 
anniversaries of the deaths of their founders are 
observed as such. They do not, says Mr. Ward, 
reject the mythology or the ceremonies of the 
Hindus, but they believe that those of Hari 
(Krishna) only are necessary. On the nights of 
their festivals, the initiating incantation may be 
heard resounding through the stillness of the 
night: ‘Hari, Krishna; hlari, Krishna; Krishna, 
Krishna ; Hari, Hari ; Hari, Ram ; Hari, Ram ; 
Ram, Ram, Hari, Hari! ’ 

In Northern India, the Yaishnava Gosain wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, called Gokul Gosai, followers 
of Yalabhacharya, marry and follow religious 
pursuits ; and in Bengal, Gosai who follow the 
doctrines of Chaitanya also marry. 

Yaishnava Byragi and Saiva Gosain have occa- 
sionally come in conflict, and at Hardwar, on the 
Ganges, a celebrated place of pilgrunage, soldiers 
of the Bengal army had to keep the peace, long 
after a battle that occunred, about the middle 
of the 18th century, in which they foixght almost 
to extirpation. The descendants of Nityananda 
are Gosains of Khnrdah. The descendants of 
Adwaita are Gosains of Santipnr, and -there the 
principal idol is Shamchand. But one-third of 
the people of Santipnr are Yaishnava. 

The Gosai of Gujerat worship Siva. They wear 
orange-tawny clothes, and the tilak or sectarian 
mark upon their foreheads is horizontal. 

The priests of Eklinga are Gosain or Goswami. 
The high priest and his order are celibates, and 
the office is continued by adopted disciples. Of 
such spiritual descents they calculated 64 since the 
sage Harita, whose benediction obtained for the 
Gehlot Rajput the sovereignty of Chittore when 
driven from Saurashtra by the Parthians. A 
numerous class of Gosains have adopted celibacy, 
who yet follow secular employments both in 
commerce and arms. The mercantile Gosains 
are amongst the richest individuals in India, and 
at Udaipur were thus useful when the Mahrattas 
demanded a war contribution, as their privileged 
character did not prevent their being offered and 
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GOSSYPIUM HERBAGEUM. 


KpSoT'g. ks s 

inonfisUn-ioH scattered over the ^ -ji i ohUiucd by KoBselini from the monuments of 

l.nd., >iu.l 1>eg, .or Bcrre for pay whe c^ed otoucd Kaxpa^a been 

upon. Asdefoasmsold.e« thoyaregoo^ taken into drfferei^t tongues. ^The Hebrew 

Iheir patron, is the god of war, Jj Karpas of the book of Esther (i. 6) and the 

mate great use of intoxicating herbs, and even o woiu it the 

spirituous liquors. Mewar always Karnasus nioiitioncd in the Periplus of Arriau 

luany hundreds of the Kaup hat Jcgi, or s|lit-&^^^ has-been rendered by Dr. Vincent fine muslin, 
ascetics,’ BO called from die habit of piert S }*- piL,, /-iji, ^ix c 11 mentions the cultivation in 
ear, and placing therein a ring of the couch sbel Fn^r^ ^-^nt of ahmall shub, called by some 
which is their battle-trumpet. The poet Gtond beiing fruit like a 

gives an animated desciiption of the body-g - J from tlie interior of which a kind of wool is 
Sf the king of Kanpuj,whid. w^ tompi^ed o ^ the cotton plant grow 

these immastic warnors. The hana cf Ac , ■ p w’ann tropical regioiisof Americaaud Asia, 
the diwan or viecgmmt of Siva, ih ^^^6 eWropical ; and Baron 

U.e ten.i)lo.s.ipius^es theliighi^^^^^ mentions liiiving seen it growing at 

m his autiCB, iiud perfuims the ccreiiiouuB. Afoxico and 9000 feet of elevation in 

shrine of Ekliuga is endowed with t'venty-fnur j .viUO fecMcxico,^ a 

large villages from thefco, iH-sides i^i'cels of a . « i mentions that it is cultivated 

from the chieftauis.-r«d .s IlajaMa, ; ^ | P“ ‘‘^lu elevation in 

f “V Td D. Stewt tells us 

AniiaL 11 . rAhi-Jmd C<iite<i p :167. i that it is gi'own iu many places all over the 

Mi'u; Men-o/(/.s-7/0(rf( iii/«.s rtn(i Lo.‘’rf, P- --0' i ® cron, rineninir up to 


MilU., KWtil’in/'' -lu.v.... - , 

GOSHA. Hind. Concealed. A Gosha woman 
means a woman wlio cyirries out the Mahomedan 
law of concealing herself from the sight of men, 
except certain near relatives. Hindu 

women, however, follow this rule. A Mahome- 
dan ascetic ia called a Gosha Nashin, who has 
withdrawn from the world and become p ascetic, 
or who lives a recluse life. It means sitting in. a 


or wno iivea a rcwuoc : : 

corner ; and the temi is applied to a woman of a-ku-la, 


Panjab as a hot-wcather crop, ripening up to 
Christmas, and that it is cultivated up to the 
Kaslunir valley (5000 feet), but the quality does 
not appear first rate. — Eoxh.; Dr, Steicart^^ ./ . 
PL p. 27 ; Cleghovn, Ikport^ Br. Ass.; Eng. Cyc.; 
Jiinjle.^ Prod. lies, of IntL; YonAIxiBller. 

GOSSYPIUM AOUMmATUM. Roxh. The 
BrayJl or Pernambuco cotton. 


uuiiici J oixv.* vww ..v***. „ 1, • 

rank or respectability, though the term toi her is 
properly Gosha, or Parda, Nashin. 

GOSilOO. Hind. GoM thread used to em- 
broider caps. 

GOSSYPIUM, cotton plant. 

Gossypion, . . . . Gk. ] Karpasa, . . . Sansk. 

Kapas ka jhar, . Hind. P«mi, ^ . - Tam. 

Oarbasus, * . . .XjAI.'. | Patti ohettu, ♦ » Ijes. 

The genus Gossypiura, belonging to the natural 
order Malvacem and its species, from the hair or 


I Pamidi patti, 


This species is indigenous, growing in the 
mountains of Bengal and in Malacca. It is not 
cultivated ; but as the wool is separated easily 
from the seeds, it is very desirable to make trial 
of it in agriculture. — Roxh.; Royle ; I ^^9^* . 

GOSSYPIUM AEBOEEUM. Linn, This tall 
perennial species, Nu wa, Buhm., tree cotton, is 
found ill Celebes and in every part of India. It is 
noticed among lists of the plants of Arabia, and 
also of Egypt.' It is the New Orleans cotton (G. 


order Maivacem and its species, irom Mie mur ui ai»o ux Xr 

wool which surrounds their seeds, are, next to sangumeum, IlasjJc.). According 
food nlauts, the most important of the vegetable almost the only distinction between G. reii^^iosum 
kino-dom. Taking the population of British India and G. arboreum is that the former 1ms a yellow 
P .ni Qpio vvimt/^Tia fmrl ftllAwmo* nvirl iGf.f.fii' fi, niinile flower»”“”A??0. CyXic, ; W , Ic. 


kino’dom. iaking tne popiuauou oi x>riiiKu xnuiii, ana or. aiuuicuiii xo T^r V 

and"^ allied states Jit 250 millions, and allowing and the latter a purple flower. — Eng.Cyc.; W.Ic, 
10 pounds of raw cotton per man annually, the GOSSYPIUM BAEBADENSE. Linn., Roxh. 
produce and yield of this plant annually exported G. vitifolium, Qavayiklles, 

may be taken at about 22 million cwt. There are This cotton plant, a native of the West Indies, 
several recognised species. De Candolle admits jg cultivated in India. It is called Barbadoes, 
13 , and notices others. Twootheis were described Bourbon, Sea Island, West India, long-stapled, 
by Hr. Eoxbiirgh, one by Eceusch, and another in Upland Georgian, and short-stapled cotton. Swarz 
the Flore de Senegambie. Of varieties, Mr. Bennett described this species as extensively cultivated in 


the r lore de benegampie. ui varieties, i^r. described tins species as exreumveiy ouiuvciwu m 

says that he knows more than one hundred kinds, the West Indies. It is also one of the cultivated 
and they appear to him never ending. Dr. Eoyle cottons of Egypt. M. Delchevalerie has noticed 
was of opinion that the species may be reduced to ^ new and almost branchless tall plant, exceedingly 
G. Peruvianum (G. acuminatum), G. Indiciim (G. prolific, raised in Egypt, called Baniia cotton, 
herbaceum), , G. arboreum, and G.^ Barbaclense. i «^v-hich Sir Joseph Hooker considers to be a variety 
Baron Fred, von Mueller (1880) notices as species ; g. Barbadense. It is more than probable that 
— G. arboreum, Lhm., the tree cotton ; G. Bar- the Sea Island, or long-staple cotton is a variety of 
badense, Linn., We&t India or Sea Island cotton, this species, as its seeds agree in character. More • 
with its tall Egyptian variety called Bamia cotton ; than this it is not possible to say. — TF. 111.; Royle, 
G. Mrsutum, X., upland or short-staple cotton; j^. Roxh.; Voigt; Eng. Cyc.; Y. Alueller. 
a TA,m. (Cr, Peruvianuiu, Cava7i.\ GOSSYPIUM HEEBACEUM. L.;Roxh.;W. 


G. religiosum, Linn, (G. Peruvianum, Cavan.), GOSSYPIU 
kidney cotton, Peruvian or Brazilian cotton ; G. 

Taitense, Parlatore (G. religiosum, Banks and 
SoImd 0 r)j md G. tomentosum, Nuttal (G. Sandvi- xapase, Tula, * . 
sense, Parlatore, G. religiosum, A* Gray}. ^ AFa, ..... Buaar. 
There ^n be no doubt that the cotton plant is Bari of . . . Ohenab. 
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Akab. Cay-haung, Hoa-mien, Ch. 
Beno. Bomold, .... Dan. 
BuRsr. Ketoen, Boomwol, . Dux. 
lENAB. Goton, ..... Fm 



GOSSYPIUM HIESUTUM. 


GOTRA. 


GOTAMA, founder of tbe Nyaya Bchool of 
pliEosopby. He m called also Safeumnda^ also 
frequently Gautama. He was author of a Dharma- 
sastra or law book. — Doumn, 

GOTAMA- a Brahman ;of .the .. Gautama 

family, whose j3ersonal name w'as Indra-Bhuti He 
became a disciple of Mabavira, often represented in 
Jaina sculptures, especially in Karnatica, and on 
the Malabar coast. A statue at Srayana Belgola 
in Mysore is 56|- feet in height ; another at Yenur 
is about 35 feet ; one at Karkala, 24 miles west of 
Yenur, is 41|- feet high. An inscription is on the 
last. See Hoisala. 

GQTE. Hind. Presents giyen at. the Mrth of 
■a child.. ' ■ ■ 

GOTHI, the high priest of a Jaina temple. 
GOTHIC, a branch of the Indo-Germanio stock 
of languages. The Goths consulted the heart of 
victims; had oracles, had sybils ; hada ¥enus in 
Friya, and Farcse in the Yalkyrie, 

GOTRA. Sansk. a hurdle, a pen, a fold, a 
tribe. Professor Wilson explains the term Gotra 
as meaning a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor of the same 
name, or from some saint, or regard him as their 
primitiye spiritual head, and whose designation 
they bear, as the Bharadwaja - gotra, Kasyapa- 
gotra, Sandilya-gotra, etc. In yoL ii. p. 12, of 
the Hindu Theatre, Professor Wilson says it is 
asserted that thirteen Gotra or families of Brahmans 
with rppect to the species which should be called owe their origin to as many divine sages called 
G. religiosum.^ The distinguishing characteristic after their name. Kasyapa (Kusip) is one of the 
of what is considered such at present, is the haying number. The Aswalayana Sutra of the Rig Veda 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There are, contains the enumeration of the Gotra, and their 
however, at least two distinct localities for this kind subdivisions, but in a very involved and unin- 
of cotton, one Siam, the other China. From the telligible style. The popular enumeration of them, 
latter country it was introduced both into India however, is not uncommon; but it is nearly, if 
and America, under the name of Nankin cotton, not wholly, confined to the south of India, where 
Hr. Royleis of opinion that two distinct species several of the reputed representatives of these 
yield tawny - coloured cotton,— one with small tribes yet exist. Throughout the entire Peninsula 
velvety-looking leaves, and much clotted in every every Brahman claims his own Got ; every mar- 
part, of which he had seen specimens from Macao, riage is regulated by the Got, and no Brahman 
Tahiti, and Gujerat ; the other is a much larger marries into his own Got. Gotra, Vansa, Varna, 
plant, with the general appearance and leaves of Paksha, and Gana are all used, in a similar sense, 
G. Barbadense, of which there are specimens in to indicate the larger as well as the smaller families 
the East Indmn Herbarium. Mr. Wilkinson also descended from the eight rishi. The care taken 
brought specimens from Egypt of a rather tawny- by all Brahmans in the S. of the Peninsula in 
coloured cotton, with brownish seed, free from making their marriage selections, justifies the 
fur, which he says is there called Gotun Hindi. conclusionthat the genealogicallistsoftheErah- 
-- Bomlay Products ; Eng, Cyc,; Voigt; Roxh, mans at the present day furnish in their general 
GOSTANI DRAKSHA, Sansk, ; also Gostani outlines a correct account of the piiestly families 
chettu, Tel. Vitis viiiifera, Linn.; also Hatahura. of the Hindus. The eight rishi have eight Gotra, 
The purple grape, which is of elongated shape like which are subdivided into 49 Gotra, and these 49 
a cow^s teat, in Sanskrit Gostani. into a still larger number of families. In common 

GOSWAMI, a name of the Gosain, from Go, parlance, Got has the same meaning as the more 
sense, and Swami, master, one who controls his classical Gotra of Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, 
passions. those only are Got which bear the name of some 

GOT, Hind. A family, a race ; a family of rishi progenitor, as Sandilya, Bharadwaja Vas- 
Brahmans, bearing the common name of some isht’ha, Kasyapa ; but it has become the custom to 
ancient rishi or sage, their supposed progenitor or call each subdivision of a tribe a Got, and, according 
primitive spiritual head. The term is also applied to the Nirnye Sind, there are no l^s than ten 
to any branch or subdivision of a tribe or caste, thousand. Early genealogies of the Rajputs fre- 
and also to a caste collectively. — Elliot, See Gotra. quently exhibit them as abandoning their martial 
GOTA. Hind. Narrow gold lace ; silver lace habits, and establishing religious sects or Gotra. 
is Safed gota. Thus Reh was the fourth son of Proorwa, of the 

GOTA-CHOBL Hind. A piece of w'ood cut Lunar race ; from him, in the fifteenth generation, 
to an edge, used in polishing leather. was Harita, who with his eight brothers took the 

GOTAMA, a name of Sakya Sinha, applied to office of religion, and established the Kausika 
him after his death, when he had become a Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans, According to Colonel 
Buddha. It is bythis name that he is usually known Tod, both Got and Kaup denote a clan, and in 
in Parma, Also wu'itten Godama, Gaudama. Rajputana its subdivisions have the patronymic 
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Kattiin, Baumwolle, Ger. j Algodno, Algocleiro, Port. 
Boubaki, , . . Gr. i Chlopts chatcja, ♦ Eus. 
Napas, Eooi. , . Hind. , Karpasa, Karpasi, Sansk. 

Ootone, Bombagia, . It. ; Algodon, Bi\ ' 

■Paniti, . , . Maleal. i Bomull, .... Bw. 
Kobung, . . Mongolia, j Van parati, Parati, Pam. 
l^ambah, .... Pers, i Patti, Karpasamn, Tel. 

Var, <». Baccanense ; /3, Berareiise, Berar cotton ; 
y. Chinense, China cotton ; rar. Oawnporeense, 
Uawni>ore and Doab cotton. 

This species grows in the Peninsula of India, 
in Hindustan, Sind, Kiibul, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Arcliipeiago. It is grown as 
a hot-weather crop in many places all over the 
Panjab, ripening up to Christmas, and is cul- 
tivated up to the Kashmir valley (5000 feet), but 
the quality does not seem to be fix’st rate. It has 
large sulphur-yellow flowers, with a dark blood- 
red eye, and fruits nearly all the year through. — 
Stewart; Voigt, 

GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM, Swarz. This is 
the green-seeded, short-staple, and upland cotton 
of America, and French cotton of the W. Indies. 
Shrubby, about 6 feet high; young pods very 
hairy. This species is cultivated in Jamaica and 
the East Indies, according to Swarz. — Eng. Cyc.; 
lloxh, 

GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. Lhm. 

G. Peraviamim, Cavan. 

Thfe is called kidney, Peruvian, Brazilian, and 
Nankin cotton. There is considerable confusion 


(joTTr gadda. 


GOUR. 


tpriniiiatiii" with tho syllaUe oto, awut, sole, in ho was a man with a lust for danger._ He excited 
Ac of which euphony alone is warmest atteohmeut in his soldiers, and his 

tno use 01 Mfinca ' .1 „ ,, . L, . I 2 eal succeeded almost as well as Suwarrow’s. He 

never lost a battle,— for Ghillianw'alla, though a 

I terrible destniction of life, was not a lost battle ; 
aiicl at Gujerat, where, for the first time in Ms 
I life, lie took advice and let artillery have fair play, 

I he destroyed the mo^ dangerous enemy, save 
I Hyder iili, the British ever encountered in India* 

j The victory was due in no slight degree to the 

and chuna, or Cicer arietinum, sown together. The ! reckless daring with which he inspired all under 
practice of sowing culmiferous and leguminous i his cominand*--~Lo? 2 rZ. 0/ 

plants together is advantageous to the «« r-.nfTfiTITA 


;awiit,.:'S0'te,'m'': 
heguiderth' 

Saktawut, sons of Sulda ; Kurmasote, sons 
Kurma ; Mairawut or Mairote, mountaineers, sons 
of the mountain . — Elliot ,* 11 ihoEs Hin. Fhcatre ; 
Wihoii^'^ < thsmrtj. 

GOTTI GxVDDA. Tkl. bpathuim Chinense, 
Jmr., syn. of Aponogetoii monostachys,^ XM??. 
The roots are much prized as food by the Tanadi. 
GOU-CHGNA or (xo-cliunee is a field of wlmat 


land as 

well as to the crop. Dew'readily forms on the 
leaves of the chuna, which would not form on the 
wheat, and this in seasons of drought is often the 
means of preserving both crops. Agriculturists 
in Europe sow clover with barley, flax, and oats, 
and Lent-corn. — Elliot, 

GOUGH, HUGH, Viscount, born in 1779, was 
the son of George Gough, Esq. of Woodstown, 
county of Limerick, Ireland. He 


GOUGHI A, a curious large evergreen laurel-like 
tree, found by Br. Hooker at Ohating, in the 
Lachen valley of Sikkim. It is very similar in 
foliage to a fine rhododendron. Wight gives G. 
Griffithiana and G. Neilgherrensis. — Hooker, 
GOITL, amongst the Persians, a fabulous spirit, 
sometimes represented as in the form of a beautiful 
! young woman, that resorts to churchyards. They 
affirm that it entices the traveller by its cries, 


entered the ; and then tears him to pieces with its claws . — Do 
British army in 1701, served at the capture of the i Xof/As Tr. p. 2?k See Ghoul. 

^ f the Dutch fleet in ' GOUR or Ga\ 


Cape of Good Hope and of the Dutch fleet in ' GULIK or Gaur, called also Lakhnauti, the 
Sahianha Bay, HOf), and afterwards in the West ancient capital of Bengal, and its territory, sup- 
Indies including the attack on Porto Rico, the j posed to be the Gangia Regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
brigand war in St. Lucia, and capture of Surinam. ! on the left bank of the Ganges, on a stone embank- 
He proceeded to the Peninsula in 1809, and com- merit about 25 miles below Rajraahal, ^ It was the 
manded the 87th regiment at the battle of Talavera, ; capital of Bengal 730 years before Christ, and was 
where he was dangerously wounded. Had horses 1 repaired and beautified by Akbar, who ^ gave it 
shot under him both at Barossa and llttoria and , the name of Jannatabad, which name is still borne 
Nivelle ; again severely wounded at Nivelle ; for j by a part of tire circar in which it was situated. 


which engagements lie received the gold cross. 
He also commanded this regiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tariffa, where he was wounded in the 
bead. At Barossa his regiment captured the 
eagle of the 8th French Regiment, and at Vittoria 
the baton of Marshal Jourdan. He was nominated 
to the Mysore division of the Madras army in 
1837, and in 1840'-41 went in command of the 
land forces against China, for wMch services he 
was made G.C.B. and a baronet. On the 11th 
August 1843 he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India; and on Ihe 29th of December 1843, 
with the right wing of the army of Gwalior, he 
defeated a I^faliratta force at Maiiarajpur, and 
captured 5C guns, etc.; and on the same day 
General Grey, commanding the left wing of his 
army, routed'auotlier body of Malirattas at Punniar. 
In 1845 and 1840 the army under his personal 
command defeated the Sikh army at Moodkee 
18th December, Ferozshah 21st and 22d October, 
and Sobraon 22d February 1846, for wdiich 
services he received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and was raised to the peerage. During 
the last desperate struggle with the Sikhs in 
1848-49, he subdued the enemy at a great ex- 
penditure of human life. The next year he 
received from his sovereign additional rank in the 
peerage, from the East India Company a pension 
of £2000, and a similar sum from Parliament for 
himself and his next two successors. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, ^vho was Governor - General, had 
voluntarily served under him as second in com- 
mand at the battle of Ferozshah. He was gifted 
with great powers of combination and strategy ; 
hut his impulsive personal bravery, rushing into 
the midst of the battle, and by hurrying on one 
movement before the previous arrangement could 
be carried out, disarranged and rendered useless 
his own valuable plans. General Havelock said 
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According to Perish ta’s account, the unwholesome- 
ness of its air about the middle of the sixteenth 
century occasioned it to be deserted soon after, 
and the seat of government w^as removed to 
Tonclah or Tanmh, a few miles higher up the river ; 
then to Rajmahal. Three causes, ho\yever, viz. 
the removal of the capital, the desertion of its 
old bed by the Ganges, and the unwholesomeness 
of the region, all contributed to turn Gour into 
a wilderness. No part of the site of ancient Gour 
is nearer to the present bank of the Ganges than 
four miles and a half ; and some parts of it which 
were originally washed by that river, are now 12 
miles from it. Taking the extent of the ruins of 
Gour at the most reasonable calculation, it was not 
less than 15 miles in length (extending along the 
old bank of the Ganges), and from tAVo to three in 
breadth. The first rulers wdio have been identified, 
were the family of Bhupala. Abul Pazl, however, 
enumerates three dynasties as prior to this family. 
The first of the Yaidya rajas 'was Suk Sen, in 
A.D. 1063. Its last Hindu king was Lakshmanan. 
He bad been placed on the throne in infancy, and 
during his long reign had been a just and liberal 
ruler. In a.d. 1203 Bengal was overrun by 
Bakhtiar, a general of Muhammad Gori, and the 
last Hindu king escaped to Orissa. Gour is also 
by many supposed to have been founded by one 
of the physician dynasty of Bengal, not long 
before the Mahomedan invasion, though Dow 
and Rennell state that it was the capital of Bengal, 
730 years before Christ. — Tr. of Hind. i. p. 94 ; 
Remielts Memoir.^ p. 55 ; Prlnsep's Antiquities^ 
GOUR or Goura. Sanskrit pandits of old 
divided the colloquial languages of India into two 
classes, each containing five dialects, denominated 
respectively the five (Taura and the five Dravida. 
By the term Gaura or Gauda is meant the Bhasba 
or Prakrit or spoken tongues in Northern India, 



vascular network of the inside of this 
as scrubbing brush and sponge. 


serves 


(1858) enacts that India shall be governed 
by and in the name of the Queen of England, 


GOUKKAHI, the name of the tribe to which 


GOVERNOR. 


some old ones of which have long ceased to be 
spoken, or have merged into others. At present 
the languages which may be considered Gaura 


Timur belonged, also Baber and his descendants. 
— Ferrkr, His. of Afghans ^ p. 71. 
GOUR-KAYET, one of the twelve subdivisions 


are Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hiii- of the Kayasth race ; they are chiefly to be found 
dustani, Panjabi, Gujerati, Mahrati, and the in Bengal. — Elliot, Sapp. Gloss. 


languages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The pandits named the five Dravida or Dravira, 


GOUROOA, also Gaurua, an inferior class of 
Rajputs in Rehur and Nugeena of Bijnore, Iradat- 


viz. Telinga, Karnatika, Mahrati, Gurjara, and nagar of Agra, and Suhar, Shergarh, and Huzur 


Dravira or Tamil proper; but at present Dr. 
Caldwell displaces tlie Gurjara or Gujerati and 


Tahsil of Muttra. — Elliot, Sapp. Gloss. 
GOYARDHAN, a mountain which the Yadu 


the Mahrati, and considers the Dravida proper race worshipped. It is celebrated in Indian poetry, 
or Tamil, the Telinga, and Canarese, to be the three and is still a great place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
principal languages of the Dravidian family ; Nothing less than that it is the personification of 
and he adds thereto the Malealam, the Tulu, and Krishna himself is the opinion in which Goyardhau 
the uncultivated Toda, Kota, Gond, and Ku, is held by his followers. Devout votaries per- 
altogether nine Dravidian or Tamil tongues. The form the circuit of the mount, by going round its 
Gaur alphabet is the immedLate parent of the base, prostrating themselves at each step on the 
modern Bengali, audit is to be seen in the ancient way, and marking the space covered by their 


inscriptions at Buddha Gaya in the Nag Arjuna 


This penance can be completed only in 


cave, also in an inscription from Bhuvaneswar in several years, and one devotee has been heard of 


Orissa, and in one from Brahmeswar in Cuttack. 
— Dr. CaldiveWs Comparative Grammar. 


who had been able to go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No Hindu dares to bring 


GOUR, a race on the east of the Gond, who home any stone from Govardhan ; it is said to be 
extend into the borders of the Chutia Nagpur endued with life. The Luka-Luki, or hide>and- 
agency in Udaipur and Sirguja. They are the seek tank, near Govardhan, speaks of the early 
dominant tribe in Sirguja; and the Sirguja age of that game among the Hindus, having 
raia is supposed to be a Gour, through claiming been played by Krishna wuth the Gopini. Go- 


to be a Rajput. They are much Hinduized. — Sir 
Geoi'ge Campbell, p. 32. 

GOURA CORONATA and G. Yictoria3 are 
noble pigeons of New Guinea and adjoining 
islands. 

GOURAHUR, an obscure tribe of Rajputs in 
Saheswan, Gungeri, Puchlunali, Budurea, and 
Bilram, on the borders of Budaon and Alighur. 

GOURAMI, the Osphromenus olfax, a fresh- 
water fish of Cochin-China and China, \Yhich has 


vardhaii mountain is fabled to have been reared 
by Krishna, who 

‘ With one finger reared the vast Goverdhen.’ 

— y^ir W. Jones'^ Hipnns to Indra, xiii. p. 274 ; Tr. 
of Hind. 

GOVERNOR, the official designation in British 
India of the President in Council of the Govern- 
ments of Madras, of Bombay, of Ceylon, and 
of the Straits Settlements, all of whom rule 
with a council for administration and legislation. 


been introduced into Penang, Malacca, Bengal, Neil- The rulers of Bengal and the Panjab are 
gherries, Mauritius, Bourbon, Cape of Good Hope, Lieutenant-Governors. Governor-General is the 
Australia, and Cayenne. Like all the Labyrinthidae, official designation of the chief ruler of British 
it is provided with an apparatus for retaining India. These have been in succession, — Warren 
water, so that when out of the water it can keep Hastings, Sir John Maepherson, Earl Cornwallis, 
its gills moist, and can run to some distance by Sir John Shore, Sir Alured Clarke, Marquis of 
means of its fins and tail, and even leap upon the Wellesley, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, 
jnear plants to catch insects; grows to 20 lbs. in the Earl of Minto, Marquis of Hastings, Mr. John 
weight. It is esteemed of more delicate flavour Adams, the Earl of Amherst, Mr. Butterworth 
than the salmon or turbot. Bayley, Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles Met- 

GOURD. Eng. Karat, Arab. Goiird is a calfe, the Earl of Auckland, the Earl of Ellen- 
term, like that of melon and pumpkin, applied as borough, whom the Court of Directors recalled, 
a suffix to the fruits of species of the natural order Lord Hardinge, Marquis of Dalhousie, Earl 


Cucurbitacese or gourd tribe, and of the genera 
Cucurbita, Cucumis, and Ijagenaria. The Cucur- 
bitacese is a group of prostrate or climbing 
plants, with palmately-lohed leaves and tendrils, 


Canning, the Earl of Elgin, Sir Robert Napier, 
Sir William Denison, Sir John Laurence, the 
Earl of Mayo, Lord Napier and Ettrick, Lord 
Northbrook, who resigned, Lord Lytton (1877), 


chiefly tropical, with but few species extending who resigned 1880, and Lord Ripon. Governors- 


into cool regions. Many of the ^species are acrid General have been Viceroy and Governor- General 
and puro-ative. since Earl Canning, 1st Nov. 1858, and have under 

^ 1 • + 1 , 1 them 2 Governors, of Madras and Bombay ; 3 Lieu- 

Benincasa cerifera, pumpkin or white gourd. tenant-Governor^ of Bengal, N.W. Provinces or 

Lagenaria vulgaris, bottle gourd or white pumpkin. Agra, and tne Panjab and its dependencies ; 5 
Tricosanthes anguina is the snake gourd. Chief Commissioners, Oudh, Central Provinces, 

Cucumis sativa, the cucumber. Burma. Sind, Hyderabad, Assigned Territories ; 

Cucurbita maxima, squash gourd. ^ ^ Residents, of Hyderabad and Nepal ; 2 

Agents to Govern^r-Gperal, for.Eajputana and 
The wild gourd of 2 Kings iv. 30 is the bitter cucum- Indore. Every order is issued in the name of 
ber, Citrullus colocynthis. the Governor-General in Council, but Lord Oan- 

Towelgourds(Luffa4Egyptiaca,D.(7.) are grown ning rearranged the Council into the form of a 
in the West Indies and West Africa. The close cabinet, with himself as president. 


GOYim. 


GRACILLARIA TENAX, 


tiiroudi ono of her principal Secretaries of State, 
mhtcd hj a Coniicil of Ifteen memhers. By 
the Indian Councils Act (1861), the Gomr- 
GmmVn Council, and also the Coimcils of Madras 
and Bombay, were augmented by the edition of 
non-official members, either natives or Europeans, 
for legislative purposes only and by another Act 
passed in the same year, High ConriB of Judi- 
cature were constituted out of the old K^upreme 
Courts at the presidency towns. , ^ ^ 

A Oovemor-General also rules the Portuguese 
Possessions of India ; another Governor-General 
rules the Dutch East indies, known as the Xether- 


£ 1*001 Calcutta ; it is on the left bank of the Brah- 
maputra river, iiilat. 26° 11' N,,and long. 91° 48'E., 
and is 180 feet above the sea-level. Pop. 11,492. 

GOWLA. Guj., Hind,, Tam. A brown-coloured 
seed, about the size of, and having much the same 
appearance as, the coriander seed, but more oval. 
Thev have a pleasant, sub-aromatic, and muci- 
laginous taste, and are considered by native 
pmetitioners as cordial and stomachic. They 
are imported from the Persian Gulf, and are 
distinguished in the bazars either with or without 
husks.-— Faulkner. 

GOYOSOO. Jap. A custom-house or town- 


Mi.. : m .11 b— m 

SflfCS'SSJS : “GSffiUlf-COFMIFpLIELLi Th. 

Oaz iv 1 larva of thismiBes the coffee leaves; it is very 

GOVIND the tenth Guru of the Sikhs from | common, but of no importance to the planter.- 
Naniik ’ i ■‘Victofr. 

GOVINDA, Gopala, and Gokala are names of , GRAGILLAKIA LICHENOIDES. Greoille. 


Gigartina lichenoides, 
Lamouroux. 

Sphicrococous lichenoides, 
Agardh. 

Mousse de Celyon, . Fk. 
Billung, .... Jav. 
Don^-dongi, Macassak. 
Rumi yarwakar, Malay. 
Sajar karang, 


Krishna, derived from his pastoral avocation of ; Or. oonfervoides, GrevUle. 
herdsman, from Go, a cow. Gopinath, husband Fucua Uohenoide8,!ri(raer. 
or lord of the Gopi, another name, is derived from & JTws 

his association with tl.e Gopi herdwomen Mr. 

Garrett says that Govindawasgivenbylndra as a abchip. 

name to Krishna after he had raised Govardhan. , oalloeane, ... ,, 

It is a frequently recurring name amon^t the Ceylon moss, . . . Fng. 

Hindus. The Gita Govinda are songs of Krishna ; Edible sea-weed, . „ 

also a pastoral drama by Jayadeva, in praise of A small and delicate fuciis, well known for the 
Krishna. Jayadeva, the bard of the Yadu race. | amylaceous properties it possesses, and the large 
hi f.hA AnAnino^nf * the somrs of Govinda,’ says, ‘ If I proportion of true starch it furnishes. The fronds 

are filiform, the filaments much branched, and 
of a light purple colour. It grows abundantly 
in the large lake or backwater which extends 
between Piitlam and Calpentyii, Ceylon. It is 
collected by the natives principally during the 
south-west monsoon, when it becomes separated 
by the agitation of the water. The moss is spread 
on mats, and dried in the sun for two or three 
days. It is then washed several times in fresh 
water, and again exposed to the sun, which 
bleaches it ; after which it is collected in heaps 
for exportation. 100 grains weight yielded the 
following proportions ‘Vegetable jelly, 54-50; 
true starch, 15*00; ligneous fibre, 18*00 ; sul-» 
phate and muriate of soda, 6*50 ; gum, 4*00 ; 
sulphate and phosphate of lime, 1*00; with a 
trace of wax and iron. Fora decoction of Ceylon 
moss, take Celyon moss ground to fine powder 
two drachms, water one quart; boil for twenty 
minutes, strain through muslin. By increasing 
the proportion of the ground moss to half an 
ounce, the filtered solution on cooling becomes a 
firm jelly, which, when flavoured by cinnamon or 
lemon-peel, sugar, and a little wine, is an excellent 
article of light food for sick children and con- 
valescents. The whole thallus of this one of the 
algae is sometimes imported from Ceylon and the 
East Indies, and used in Britain for dressing silk 
goods. The agar-agar is a sea- weed exported from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as a portion 
of the cargo of every junk. It form a gelatinous 
mass with water, to which the Chinese add sugar, 
and use it as a sweetmeat. — Beng. Phar. p. 276. 
GRACILLARIA TENAX. 

Gigartina tenax. 
Gracillaria"Spinoia. '■ 


m the openin^of * the songs of Govinda,’ says, 
thy soul be delighted with the remembrance of 
Hari, or sensible to the raptures of love, listen to 
the voice of Jayadeva, whose notes are both sweet 
and brilliant.’ Jayadeva opens the first interview 
of Krishna and Radha with an animated descrip- 
tion of a night in. the rainy season, in which Hari 
Or Krishna is represented as a wanderer, and 
Radha, daughter of the herd chief Handa, is sent 
to offer him shelter in their cot. Handa thus 
speaks to Radha : ‘ “ The firmament is oteured by 
clouds, the woodlands are black with tamala trees ; 
that youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go, my daughter, bring 
the wanderer to my rustic mansion.” Such was 
the command of Naiida the herdsman, and hence 
arose the love of Radha and Madhaya.’ The poet 
proceeds to apostrophize Hari, which the Hindu 
bard terms Rupaca, or personal description: — 

‘ 0 thou who reclinest on the bosom of Carnala, 
whose ears flame wnth gems, and whose locks are 
emhellished with sylvan flowers; thou from whom 
the day-star derived his effulgence, who slowest 
the venom-breathing Galiya, who beamest like 
a sun on the tribe of Yadu, that flouiished like a 
lotus ; thou who sittest on the plumage of Gariida, 
who sippest nectar from the radiant lips of P edma, 
as the fluttering chacora drinks the moonbeams. 

Be victorious, 0 Hari.’ — Malcolm's Central India. 

GOVINDGHUR, a huge fortress built in 1809 
by Ranjit Singh, at Amritsar. It is garrisoned 
by British artillery and infantry. 

GOWARI, a tribe of agriculturists speaking 
the Mahrati language, dwelling in the more 
civilised parts of the Central Provinces. They 
resemble Raj Gond, but are fairer. 

GOWDAH, Gowdam, or Gounden, also written 
Gouda, Goura, the title of all respectable farmers 
and iie headmen of villages in the Canarese and 

V GOWHATTYj a town in Eamrup, 885 miles 
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Fucus sifinosus, Zmri. 

F. tenax, Turner. 
Eucheiima spinosa. 
Bulung, .... Jav. 
Dongi-dongi, Macassak. 


Gigartina spinosa. 

Karang, Agar-agar, Malay. 
Sajor-karang, 


Gracillaria tenax, one of the algae of the order 


GRAOULUS. 


GRALLATORES. 


I 

' Rhodymeniacese. Mr. Williams and tlie Hon. 
Mr. Morrison say that the Chinese people collect 
this sea- weed on the coast to a great extent, 
using it for food, and also in the arts, affording 
an excellent material for glues and varnishes. It 
is boiled, and the transparent glue obtained is 
brushed upon a porous kind of paper called sha-chi, 
which it renders nearly transparent. It is also 
used as a size for stiffening silks and gauze, and 
extensively employed in the manufacture of lan- 
terns and in the preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci are 
boiled down to a jelly by the islanders on the 
south, and extensively used for food. About 
27,000 lbs. are annually ii%)orted into Canton 
from the provinces of Foh-kien and Ohe-kiang, 
and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. The Chinese 
make it the basis of an excellent glue and varnish, 
and employ it chiefly in the manufacture of lanterns, 
to strengthen or varnish the paper, and sometimes 
to thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. 
Neill thinks "that the gummy substance called 
chin-chou or hai-tsai in China and Japan may 
be composed of this substance. Windows made 
of slips of bamboos and crossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparent hai-tsai glue. — Mr. Neill; Williams^ 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 275 ; Morrisoyi’s Comp. Sian. 

GRACULXJS, a genus of birds of the order 
Natatores, tribe Piscatores, and family Gracnlidse 
or cormorants, which comprise the Gr. carbo, 
Gr. Javanicus, Gr. Sinensis, the large, little, and 
lesser cormorants. Gr. Sinensis, Shaw, the leu-tze 
or fishing-bird of China (Phalacrocorax Sinensis) 
is bred and instructed , in the art and practice 
of supplying his owner with fish. Around the 
gunnel of their light boats their cormorants perch. 
On each boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, 
whidi at a signal from the owner phuige into the 
water ; and it is astonishing to see the enormous 
size of fish with which they return grasped between 
their bills. They are so well trained, that it does 
not require either ring or cord about their throats 
to prevent them from swallowing any portion of 
their prey, except what the master was pleased 
to return to them for encouragement and food. 
The boat used is of a remarkably light make, and 
is carried to the lake, together with the fishing- 
birds, by the men who are there 'to be supported 
by it. — Jerdon ; Fortune. 

GRAHA. Sansk. A planet; a moveable point in 
the heavens. In Hindu astronomy the planets have 
each a great number of names or epithets. The 
following number are known to every Indian, 
because they serve to give names to the seven 
days of the week: — Ravi, or Surya, the sun; 
Chandra, or Soma, the moon ; Mangala, or Cuja, 
Mars ; Budha, Mercury ; Curu, or Vrihaspati, 
Jupiter; Sucra, or Bhrigu, Venus; Sani, or 
Saturn. Besides these, the Hindu astronomers 
consider Rahu, the moon’s ascending, and Ketu, 
her descending nodes, as obscure planets, which 
occasion the eclipses of the sun and moon. Graha, 
when the terms Madhya and Sphuta are prefixed 
to it, signifies the mean and apparent place of the 
planet in the Hindu sidereal or fixed zodiac. 
Graha laghava is Hie name of a treatise on astro- 
nomy, written about the 4.667th year of the Cali 
yug (A,r>, 1555). The Graha, or planets of the 
Hindus, are sometimes worshipped together, and at 
others separately. Graha Parivrith.i is an. account 


of time used by the inhabitants of the southpu 
provinces of the Peninsula of India. It consists 
of a cycle of 90 solar sidereal years of S65d. 15g. 
31v. 30p. Indian, or 365d. 6h. 12m. 36s. European 
time. Its epoch is a.a.c. 24:, and it is constructed 
of the sum of the products of revolutions of Mars 
(15), Mercury (22), Jupiter (11), Venus (5),^ 
Saturn (9), and sun (1). — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 
38 ; Warren, Kala Sanhita. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, a servant of the Bombay 
Government, author of a catalogue of the plants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity, 1830, in 
which he was assisted by Mr, Joseph Nimmo of 
Bombay. Mr. Graham was a native of Dumfries- 
shire, and arrived in India in 1828. He died at 
Khandalla on the 28th May 1839, at the ago of 34. 
The catalogue has unfortunately been of little use, 
owing to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a satisfactory manner the 
species referred to. — Hool'er/. et Th. 

" GRAHILOTE or Gehlote, a Rajput tribe of the 
Siiryavansi, the chief of which is the lilaharana of 
Me war. By universal consent, as well as by the 
gotra of this race, its princes arc admitted to be 
the direct descendants of Kama, of the Solar line, 
A pedigree is deduced from him, and connected 
with Sumitra, the last prince mentioned in the 
genealogy of the Puranas. — Tod\H Rajasthan. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, Sbuh-sha-jin and 
Si-sha-tau, Chin., are small fruits produced by 
species of Amomum, the Amomum grana paradisi, 
Linn., and A. grandiflorum. They are hot, acrid, 
and aromatic, and used for medicinal and other 
purposes as stomachic and cordial stimulants. 
Those of the Amomum xanthioides and of the 
Elettaria cardamomum are also known by the 
same Chinese names. — Smith. 

GRALLATORES, the Grallse of Linnseus, the 
I wader order of. birds, which some naturalists 
, arrange as nnder ; — 

a. The young when hatched able to run at once. 

1. Tribe Struthiones, comprising the ostriches, emus. 

2. Tribe Pressirostres, bustards, plovers, cranes. 

3. Tribe Longirostres, snipes and sandpipers. 

4. Tribe Latitores, rails and water-hens. 

h. With the young heRdess when hatched. 

5. Tribe Cultirostres, storks, herons, and ibises. 

Many of these are migratory, and come annually 

into India across the Himalaya. Mr. Hodgson 
says the grallatorial and natatorial birds begin to 
arrive in Nepal from the north towards the close 
of August, and continue arriving till the middle 
of September. The first to appear are the common 
snipe, the jack snipe, and Rhynchaea ; next, the 
scoiopaceous waders (except the woodcock) ; 
next, the great birds of the heron and stork and 
crane families; then the Natatores; and lastly 
the woodcocks, which do not reach Nepal till 
November, The time of the re-appearance of 
these birds from the south is the beginning of 
March, and they go on arriving till the middle of 
May. The first which thus retui-n to Nepal are 
the snipes ; then come the teal and duck, then the 
large Natatores, and lastly the great cranes and 
storks. The Grallatores which visit Nepal or 
pass over it are much more numerous than the 
Natatores. The wild swan was once seen in Nepal 
in the mid- winter of 1828. 

None of the Natatores stay in Nepal beyond a 
week or two in autumn (when the rice-fields tempt 
them), or beyond a few days in spring, except 
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tl}<> ieah the widgeon, and llie coot, which reipnn 
for the whole season npon some few tanks whose 
sanctity precludes all inoiesfcation of them. There 
are cormorants throughout the season upon the 
linger rivers within the mountains, but none ever 
halt in the valley beyond a day or two. For so 
long, however, both they and pelicans may be 
seen occasionally on the banks. 

The larus and sterna are birfs which usually 
aifect the high seas ; but Mr. Hodgson had killed 
both the red-legged gull and a genuine pelagic 
tern in the valley of Nepal. But so had he fishing 
eagles; and in truth, he adds, who shall limit the 
wanderings of these long-winged birds of the 
ethereal expanse? See Birds ; Migration. 

GRAM, a word supposed to be derived from the 
Portuguese Grao, grain, but applied by Europeans 
in India to the pulses from species of Cicer, 
Dolichos, and Phaseolus. 

Cicer arktinum furnishes that called Bengal 
gram, and is the Chenna or Chuna of Bengal. 

Madras gram, generally known as Kulti, is 
the Dolichos uniflorus, Lam,, the D. bifiorus, Roxh, 
It has a pale yellow and a jet black variety, and 
is both used for cattle, and by people in curries. 
It has been tried in England, but unsuccessfully. 

Fhaseolm mungo, Mm,, furnishes the green 
gram of ail India ;‘it is the Fh. max., Eoxb, There 
are several varieties, one of them with black seeds, 
called black gram. It is a very important crop, 
and is largely exported. Its chemical composition 
is, starchy matter, 59 * 87 ; nitrogenous, 24 * 12 ; 
moisture, 11 * 05 ; fatty or oily matter, 1 * 29 ; and 
mineral constituents, 3*66. 

Manilla gram is the ground nut, the Arachis 
hypogea, which is oaten as a fruit, and yields an 
edible oil. Gram exported from India, — 

Year. Cwt. Ks. Te.ir. Cwt. Ks. 

1874 - 75 , 322,661 11 , 29,187 1877 - 78 , 408,728 49 , 81,892 

1875 - 76 316,692 9 , 97,635 1878 - 79 , 288,506 13 , 86,314 

1876 - 77 , 339,272 9 , 60,470 1879 - 80 , 285,956 13 , 34,443 

GRAM or Grama. Saksk. A village and its 
lands, modified into the Hindi, Gam, Gaon, Gaum, 
and in Telugu Gramamu. The village lands are held 
under several tenures in the different parts of 
India, either one individual being responsible for 
the revenue, or it is paid by a number of in- 
dividuals as a coparcenary. In the Tamil portions 
of the S. of India, the Ekabhogam gramam (sole 
enjoyment) or Ijaman gramam (Yajamana, house- 
holder) is usually the property of a single indi- 
vidual There are in N. India, Bhaya chara or 
brotherhood villages, called also Pattadari (share), 
in the Sanskrit, Pasting rarai and Pangu - vali, 
or by the Sanskrit terms Samohi or Samuclayam. 
The Pattadari or share tenures in the south are 
called Arudi-karai, Achandrarham, Bhattavritti or 
Bharttvarti and Palabhogam. 

Grama Deva, Sansk., a tutelar deity of the 
Hindus, who protects the fields, villages, and 
towns from evil spirits and from all evils. In the 
extreme south of India, Ayenar with his two 
wives are frequently the Grama Devata, the genii 
loci. In many parts of India the Grama Devata 
are the most popular objects of worship with the 
mass of the people. See Dehwar. 

Gramani, in Travancore the headman of a 
village, is also the honorific suffix of the Shanar, 
a race who cultivate the palms for their palm- 
wine. In Bengali, Uxiya, Tel, iKarn., and Mai, 
it denotes the village barber.— 


Grama Peraverticum, Tavi., a village senate 
or council which ruled the village republics of 
India prior to the introduction of the present 
system. ' ' ' 

GRAMMAR is a favourite study among all 
Hindus. It is a tradition that Agastya wrote the 
first Tamil grammar, but it perished on account of 
the curse of his pupil Tolkappiyanar. The latter 
wrote what is called the Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
treatise on the subject now in existence. It con- 
tains 1276 sutras, or rules in verse. Pavananti 
wrote the Nannul, in 462 sutras, considered the 
standard work on Tamil grammar. It is greatly 
admired for its logical arrangement and compre- 
hensive brevity. The Tamils boast that its sutras 
do not contain a single redundant word. Though 
intelligible to good scholars, others will think that 
the remark of Sir William Jones applies to them 
in some measure, ^ dark as the darkest oracles.^ 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM,^ a gigantic epiphytal 
orchid peculiar to the Archipelago. Its clusters 
of leaves and flower-stems are ten or twelve feet 
long. — Wallace. 

GRANADA, a town in Spain. ^ Its Alhainbi*a, 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings, in point of 
workmanship perhaps the most beautiful extant, 
and justly the pride of Granada, stands on a lofty 
eminence between the rivers Doura and Xenil, 
and derives its name from the red colour of the 
materials with which it is built. The words 
Al bamra signify the red house. 

GRAN AD ILL A, Passiflora quadrangularis, the 
Jamaica passion-flower, flourishes well on the 
Tenasserim coast, and is very prolific. The 
smooth oblong fruit grows nearly as large as a 
cucumber, and conbiins a succulent pulp, which 
makes a cooling, delicious dish, and, when prepared 
in tarts, can scarcely be distinguished from green 
apple. The Rev. Mr. Bennett of Tavoy intro- 
duced it among the Karens, by whom it is highly 
esteemed, and much sought for. It possesses all 
the attractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome 
fragrant blossoms, and, when trailed over an arbour, 
a rich, pleasing shade. — Mason, 

GRANARIES or Grain Pits. Kalanjeum, Tam., 
Patra, Tei.., are underground pits in which grain is 
stored. Grain pits in India are in elevated dry spots, 
their size being according to the nature of the soil. 
All the preparation they undergo is the incineration 
of certain vegetable substances, and lining the 
sides and bottom with wheat and barley stubble. 
The grain is then deposited in the pit, covered 
over with straw, and a terrace of earth about 
eighteen inches in height, and projecting in front 
beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. 
This is secured with a coating of clay and cow- 
dung, which resists the ordinary rains, but is 
renewed as the rainfalls injure it. Grain can be 
kept in these for years without injury. 

GRAND LAMA, the chief lama or priest of 
Buddha, in Tibet, who is supposed to be a Bodhi- 
satwa, who abstains from accepting Buddhahood, 
and is re-born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. See Buddha ; Lama ; Sakya. 

GRAND MOGHUL, a title given in Europe to 
the last dynasty of Mahomedan rulers in India, 
w^ho reigned at Dehli. See Moghul 
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they depend entirely on the heavens for water, 
and where they calculate on a famine every seventh 
year, nothing that can administer to the wants of 
man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, as the 
bhoorut, buroo, herraro, sewiin, are collected, 
and, mixed with bajra flour, enter much into the 
food of the poorer classes. They also store up 
great quantities of the wild ber, khyr, and kharil 
berries ; and the long pods of the karjra, astringent 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into 
a flour. 

GRAPE SUGAR, also called Glucose, is found 
in the fruits of most plants. It seems to act on 
the system in precisely the same way as cane- 
sugar, The result of the fermentation of grape- 
sugar is the production of alcohol, which does not 
differ much in composition from sugar. 

GRAPHIC SLATE, that ‘soils and writes,’ 
is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Moulmein. — Mcmni, 

GRAPHITE, also called Black Lead and Plum- 
bago, occurs iu Titivancore, Ceylon, Vizianagram, 
at Gurjoli, and at Almorah. It occurs in 
Travancore, and also in the corresponding parallels 
on the eastern sides of the ghats in Tinnevelty, in 
both sites the rocks apparently coinciding in 
direction with the strata in Ceylon, in which this 
mineral occurs. Graphite is found in the districts 
of Simla. In Upper Burma it is found in large 
quantities to the east of Nat taik, on a low range 
of hills near the village of Nyoke toke. 

GRAPSUS, a genus of the Crustacese, 

Grapsus strigosus, Sdws,y Red Sea, Indian Ocean, New 

Holland. 

G. variegatus, Edws,^ New Holland, Chili. 

G. mmor, Bed Sea, Indian Ocean. 

G. plicatus, Sandwich Islands. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM HORTENSE. Nees. 

Justicia picta, Roxh. 

Gnwae-ban, . . , Burm. Soorkh-vasooka, . Hind. 
Sa-lat-nee, , . . „ Jndi mara, . . Maleal. 
Face plant, , . . Eng. 

A handsome flowering plant with large crimson 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cultivated in 
gardens in India, 

Yar, h. G. lurido-sanguineum, the Sa-lat-nee 
of the Burmese, is larger. 

Some vmetieshave red and dark red spots. The 
leaves are used for the decoration of the dessert 
after dinner, and other ornamental purposes. Few 
leaves can be found on which some grotesque 
resemblance to the human countenance may not 
be fancied or traced. — Riddell; Jaffrey; 

GRAS, the griffin of Rajputana. The Naguni 
is half seipent, half woman. At Barolli the Gras 
and Naguni are represented in a highly finished 
sculpture.-— if ii. p. 716. 

GRASIA. Hind. Garasio, Guj. In Malwa, 
Gujerat, Guteh, and Rajputana, a chief of a tribe 
claiming revenues from villages. In Mewar, the 
Grasia is of mixed Bhil and Rajput descent, paying 
tribute to the Rana of Udaipiu*. In W estern India, 
a military chief. The term is derived from Grass, 
a Sanskrit word which signifies a mouthful, and 
has been metaphorically applied to designate the 
small share of the produce of a country which 
these landowners claim. — Malcolmh Central India, 
GEASS. 

Myek-ping, . . . Burm:. Erba, It. 

Gras, * . • Bur., Ger. Herva, .... Port. 

Herbe, GazQn, . • . Fb. Traba j Travu, . , Rtrs, 

Ghas, . • * . . Hind. Yerba, • . # . • Sp* 


Grows in Bengal and peninsular India ; its leaves 
are used in medicine. — Wighfs leones, 

GRANT’HA means book. Adi Grant’h, first 
book, is a name given to the first I’eligious book 
of the Sikh religionists, to distinguish it from the 
Dasama Padshah-ha-Grant’h, or Book of the Tenth 
King, composed by Guru Govind. 

GRAPES. 

Anuh, . .... Arab. Angur, , . . . Fees. 
Pu-t’au, .... Chin. XJvas, . ... . Port. 

Raisins, Fb. Dracha,SANSK.,TAM.,TEL. 

Traiiben, .... Ger. Ubas ; Racimos, . . Sp. 
Barakh, Bak’h, , Hind. Kodimiindri pallam, Tam. 
Grappi ; Grappoli, . It. XJzum, , . . . Turk. 

UvjB, ..... Lat. 

Grapes, the fruit of the vine, are grown in 
most parts of British India and in China. There 
are many species of the genus Vitis, but the Y. 
vinifera is the only one knowm as the grape vine. 
V. Indica, the Amclouka of the Indian Peninsula, 
Bengal, and Himalaya, produces beautiful clusters 
of round purple berries, and a large grape which 
is very fair eating; and the common vine of 
Europe is probably from this plant. The wild 
grapes of Isaiah v. 2 are a species of Solanum, 

The vine seems to have been known in China 
from the earliest times, but varieties appear to have 
been re-introduced from Farghana, Ladakh, and 
other western countries. The wild Y. Amurensis, 
Ruppin's^ of the Amur, has been supposed to be 
identical with the cultivated plant. Quantities of 
grapes are grown in Peh-chi-li and Shan-si pro- 
vinces, green grapes in Sze-chuen and Foh-kien, 
and a very excellent sultana raisin in Tien-tsin. 

Grapes dried before being ripe, and pounded, 
are used in Kabul as a pickle. In the Panjab 
several varieties of grapes are recognised,— Kan- 
dahari, a purple grape; Kishmishi, a small seed- 
less grape, producing what are called in England 
sultana raisins, — these are of the varieties called 
Sahibi surkh and Sahibi ablak; Khatan grapes 
produce the large common raisins, called munakka ; 
Fakhri, sometimes called Askari, a black grape ; 
Munakka and Abjosh munakka are grapes dried 
ill the sun ; Rish baba ; Dida-i-gaii, a white grape, 
with some spots on the skin, which are said to 
resemble a cow’s eye, hence its name; pious 
Hindus refuse to eat this grape on that account ; 
Karghani (white), called from the name of a 
place ; Angur Jalalabadi, called also Khatta 
angur, grown at Charbagh, a few miles from 
Jalalabad; Charangur, grown also at Jalalabad. 
The common sorts of grapes are Rocha-i-surkh and 
Rocha - i - safed, also Toran, Green gi’apes sold 
in the plains in the winter lime, are the Hosaini 
or Shaikh kalii varieties ; they are of large size, 
pale green colour, and of delicate flavour. They 
are picked before being quite ripe, and packed 
between layers of cotton wool, in round boxes 
made of white poplar wood, and tied up with a 
string of goat’s hair; these are exported in 
thousands, and called Angur khatti. There is 
yet another, the Akta grape, which produces 
bloom raisins, called Dagh, or more proj)erly 
Kishmish-i-daghi, which are prepared by dipping 
the ripe bunches of fruit into a boiling solution of 
quicklime and potash (hence called Abjosh, lit. 
infused in water) before drying in the shade. 

In the Indian Peninsula there ai'e several 
varieties, but the common leek-green is the most 
esteemed, though many persons like the Habshi 
grape. In the arid regions of Rajputana, where 
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In Endand tlie grasses have received great and 
deserved attention. In some places bay grasses 
are cultivated ; in some, (itose adopted for pastur- 

or for csateh'-meadows ; wbile in other localities 
preference is ^dven to varieties which yield early 
or late pasturage, or have the recommendation of 
being Huitable to some peculiarity of the soil. In 
India, however, the subject has received no such 
minuto consideration, although deserving accurate 
investigation and careful experiment. The pasture 
Lands are everywhere left to nature. There is 
generally a right of common jmsturage, and there 
is nothing to prevent the village cattle from roam- 
ing at discretion. 

The papulations of Central and Southern Asia are 
largely pastoral and agricultural, and the grasses 
useful for aittle are tiierefore of vital importance. 
Nomades shift with the seasons of the year to 
their summer and winter grazing grounds ; and in 
India, partly in this manner, and in part trusting to 
their natural grasses, they are stOl able to rear 
large herds and flocks, though the waste lands of 
India are yearly becoming more tilled to meet the 
wants of the increasing populations. Grass is 
hut seldom cut and stacked as hay. The rapid 
growth and subsequent dryness render many 
natural Indian grasses unfit for pasture at the 
end of the year ; and grass-cutters, who provide 
horses, usually search for and collect the dubh 
grass, the Cynodon dactylon. 

Sir W. Jones observes (As, Ees. iv. p. 24*2) 

* that it is the sweetest and most nutritious pasture 
for cattle, and its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindus, in their earliest ages, to 
believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph.^ Even the Veda celebrates it, as in tlie 
following text of the AVharvana; ‘ May Durva, 
which rose from the water of life, which has 
a Imndi’od roots and a himdred stems, efface a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on 
^ith a hundred years.’ 

In the east coast of the Peninsula of India, the 
T^etation of most plants is interrupted for a 
longer period by the dry season, than in Europe 
by tlie winter. The sandy tracts about Madras re 
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Another plant, the Melilotus leucantha, or Bokhara 
clover, differs much from the Trifolium giganteum 
in its properties, though, like it, of luxuriant 
growth. 

In the Eakhs of the Fanjab, and in the ‘ bar’ 
tracts during the rains, the \Yhole surface of the 
plain is covered with grass. Thirty sorts— each 
with its distinctive name— were collected in the 
rainy season near Lahore. 

Dr. Royle mentions that the grasses of Hurriana 
(Sirsa and Eohtak)-— and it is true of the rakhs 
generally— consist of species of Panicum, Fennise- 
turn, Oenchrus, Chietaria, Dactylocteiiinm, Chloris, 
Eleusine, Acrcahne, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andro- 
pogon, and to these, species of Saccharum and 
Eottbollia should be added. In one place a 
clover or lucerne, Shaftul, is grown, also Siriji, 
but this principally by Europeans for their horses 
and other cattle. Cattle in India are usually fed 
(besides grass) on Bhusa, or, as it is called in 
Panjabi, Turi, the chopped straws of wheat and 
barley ; besides which they get Karbi, the dried 
stalks of Jowar (Sorghum vulgare) ; this latter 
w^hen green and fresh is called Gharri. Chopped 
leaves of the Ber (both Z. vulgaris and Z. nuni- 
mularia), called Mulla, are much used, and arc 
sfiid to be fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions 
that in Shahpur, and one or two other districts, 
turnips are grown very extensively for feeding 
cattle during the cold weather, and they often 
attiiin a larger size than in Europe. A few of 
these are used in times of famine for food, as the 
Markan grass, the wild Sawank, and Fhog. The 
seed of Calligonum polygonum is used as human 
food in the Fanjab in times of famine. Dhaman 
or Anjan (Pennisetiim cenchroides) is considered 
the best grass for cattle, rapidly improving their 
condition, and increasing their produce in milk. 
Jhang is a scented grass, probably Andropogon 
sdioenantluis; and the root of A. muricatum forms 
the khaskhas used in matting tatties and screens 
for cooling purposes. 

The Durva or Hurriali grass (Cynodon dactylon), 
unquestionably the best species which India 
possesses for forage, has becni cultivated with 
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main perfectly arid, only a little relieved by partial j great success at \ eilore by Major Ottiey, who has 
showers during the south-west monsoon. This' ’ 
alternation of drought and heat at one season, 
and of heavy rains at another, necessarily pre- 
cludes the pasture grounds of the Karnatic from 
attaining the verdant, flourishing condition ob- 
servable in extra-tropical comitries. At the same 
time, however, the temperature of the cold 
weather admits of the production of a consider- 
able quantity of serviceable grass. ^ 

Ko grasses are cultivated in China for food for 
animals. The country produces many species 
fitted for rearing flocks and herds, and are exten- 
sively cultivated in the south of China for weaving 
floor matting of vanoiis degrees of fineness, the 
coarser kinds of which are used also to construct 
sheds to screen workmen when building houses, 
and even the walls of the huts tenanted by the 
loor; the best comes from Lien-tan, west of 
iaiiton. 

Of the grasses eaten by cattle, Sir A. Barnes 
mentions that three are cultivated in Kabul, — 

Eishka or Medicago sativa^ the common lucerne ; 

Shafiul* a kind of trefoil ; mid the Si-bgrga (three 
(eaves) ^ a clover new to Europe, which from its 
great yidd-»was mamed Trifblium giganteum. 


given an interesting account of this grass in the 
Madras Journal of Litemture and Science, 1849, 
XV. p. 477. In upland districts rye-grass and 
clover grow ; and both these exotics, when sown 
fresh, have been found to answer exceedingly well 
on the Shevaroy, Pulney, Neilgherry, and Baba 
Booden Hills. The Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in Bengal. 

Inoculating Grass , — In poor soils such as that of 
the Karnatic, grass seeds do not take so well as in 
rich land, and there is great difficulty in procuring 
a good sward. In this case recourse must be had 
to planting, or, as some call it, inoculating grass. 
This is done by taking pieces of turf from the 
banks of a river or tank, and spreading them over 
the land to be laid down, after it has been pre- 
pared in the same manner as it would have been 
to receive the seed. The turf should be taken up 
in little square pieces, and spread over the surface 
of the ground, leaving small interspaces between 
each piece. A stone roller or a wooden beater 
should then be employed to press them into the 
ground. In a few days the interspaces will be 
found to be filled up, and a complete carpet of 
turf to have formed. 



GBEAT WALL OF CHINA, 

colds. They anoint the soles of the 

is is thus'produced. Ib is also known as 
r grass oil. It is employed as a substi- 
The grass has a strong 
ting the milk of those animals 
The oil is rery fragrant and 
Much 

used in perfumery, and medicinally as a stimulant 
and diaphoretic. It has the power in a most re- 
markable degree of preventing the hair of the head 
from falling off after acute diseases, such as fever, 
or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It 
even restores it after it has fallen off, but it 
must be strong and jpiire. — Royle^ Useful Plants; 
Trans, Med. and PJiys. Soc, iii. p. 219 ; O'Sh, 
GRASS TREE, or Austmlian Grass Tree or 
‘Black Boy’ (Xanthorrlijea, sp.). Some of the 
grass trees are from 5 to 7 feet high, and as many 
in circumference. They have leaves 3 to 4 
feet long, and flower-spikes 5 to 10 feet high, 
thickly clothed with hard scales and small white 
star-like flowers, except for about 1^- feet at the 
base, which is bare. Abundance of red resin is 
exuded by them.— J". Backlionse, 

GRAS&-WRAOK, Zostera marina, X., belongs 
to a small group of grass-like marine plants. It 
is common on the British coast, and in most parts 
of the world, near low-water mark. Used for 
packing and to stuff beds. 

GRATIOLA SERRATA. Irvine. 

; Notched hyssop, . Eno. | Bhoomia-neem, , Hini% 

' Grows wild during the rains; used as a bitter 
by the poor.— Med, Top, p. 173. 

I GRAUOALUS, a genus of cuckoo shrikes, of 
' the family Laniadse and sub-family Gampephaginm. 

I GBAVET, a term in Ceylon applied to the 
I space outside the principal forts in the island. The 
; Singhalese word Cadawetta describes the enclos- 
i ure or boundary of a temple or city, or a royal 
chase. It was adopted by the Portuguese, after 
the erection of these fortresses, to define the 
limits of the lands they had been permitted by 
the native princes to appropriate, and the word 
Garvetta is still used in the patois of the Portu- 
guese descendants. When the Butch seized the 
forts, the word passed into Gravette, which appears 
on their records; and from the British, in turn, 
took the present term Gravet. — Tennanfs Christ 
tianity in Ceylon^ p. 291, 

GRAY, J. E., author of Illustrations of Indian 
Zoology, chiefly from the collection of Major- 
General Hardwxcke, Lond. 1830. 

GREASE FOR RAILWAYS. The mixture 
used by the East Indian Railway for axle -grease 
is, — tallow, 50 lbs.; country soap, 20 lbs.; castor^ 
oil, 30 ibs. ; water, about 10 gallons. Melt the 
tallow in a large vessel, cut the soap in slices and 
put into the water when the latter is warm. 
When the soap is fully dissolved, pour the water 
containing it into the tallow, after which add the 
castor-oil; immediately after the latter is added, 
take the mixture off the fire, and while it is cool- 
ing let it be stirred constantly till cool. The 
mixture may require a liiJfle more or less water, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 

GREAT MOGHUL, a designation employed by 
the nations of Europe as the title of last dynasty 
emperors of Behli, most of whom were descendants 
of Baber. 

GREAT WALL OF CHINA was built by the 
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m slight colas. , 

feet with the oil, and it is stated that slight 

diaphoresis is thus produced. L L ' 

the ginger grass oil. 
tute for cajaput oil. 
aromatic taste, scenting 
which feed on it. 

aromatic, and the colour is a pale straw. 


It has the power in a most re- 


ism, especially that of the chronic kind. Two 
drachms of the diluted oil are rubbed over the 
pained part in the heat of the sun, or before a 
fire, twice daily. It causes a strong sensation of 
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emperor Cbi-Loang, of the Tgiii dynasty, about 
B.C. 2G0. It was done by forced labour, — every 

tliird liibouring insm coixipell^d to work for 
his baro footl ub & It oxtei^s froip 

the sea to the most westerly province of Shen-si, 
al)Oiit loOO miles. It was hnilt of earth faced 
with brick. From the west shore of the Gulf of 
Liau-tung, in lat. ar 58' N., long. 119° 51' E., ori- 
ginating within 100 yards of the beach, and having i 
a masonry pier jutting out into the sea, it crosses : 
mountains, valleys, and rivers, and was finished 
in five years. Its breadth admits of six horse- 
men riding abreast, and has a tower every hundred 
yards. Ft was Chi - hoang-ti who introduced 
yellow as the colour of the royal family. The 
route between Pekin and Western Asia and 
Europe issues from the western end of the Great 
Wall, to cross the desert of Gobi. 

GREECE, a celebrated country in Eui’ope, 
famed for the military exploits, learning, and 
arts of its inhabitants. The people of Greece 
call tiieir country Ionia. It is the Yunan of the 
Mahomedans, whose people the Hindus style 
Yavana. It has produced many men famed 
throughout the world,— Alexander the Great, his 
teacher Aristotle, Socrates, Hipperates, Plato, 
who are not mentioned by Hindus, although 
known to all the Mahomedans of Asia, as Sikander 
Rumi, Arista, Sokrat, Bukrat, and Aflatun. The 
following Greek and Roman writers were known 
to the Mahomedans, viz. : — 

ClemeBS Alexand- 
rinus, , ♦ • . a.d. 200 


Herodotus, , . . 

Gtesias, . . . 

Onesicritus, . 
Megasthenes, , 
Btrabo, , . . 

Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny, 


B.c. 450 
, 400 
. 325 
. 300 
A.n. 20 
. 20 
77: 


Peripins Mari Ery- 
thrsei, . . . . . 80 

Dionysius Periegetes, 86 
Ptolemy, .... 130 
Arrian, . . . . • 150 


Eusebius, . . . , 320 
Festus A\i^ienua, » . 380 
Marcian, ... . 420 
Oosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, ■ . . , ^ 625 

Stephen of Byzantium, 560 
Eavennotis Anonymi 
GosmograpMa, 7th cent. 
Georgius Syncellus, . 800 
Eustathius, , 12th cent. 


But the first Greek historian who speaks clearly 
of India is Hekataios of Miletus (549-480 B.c.) ; 
the knowledge of Herodotus (450 B.c.) ended at 
the Indus; and Gtesias, the physician (401 B.C.) 
brought hack from his residence in Persia only a 
few facts about the products of India,— its dyes 
and fabrics, monkeys and parrots. India to the 
east of the Indus was first made knomi to Europe 
by the liistorians and men of science who accora- 
p^ied Alexander the Great in 327 B.C. Their 
narratives, although now lost, are condensed in 
Stmbo, Pliny, and Arrian. Soon afterwards, 
Megastlienes, as Greek ambassador resident at a 
court in the centre of Bengal (306-298 B.c.), had 
opportunities for the closest observation. The 
knowledge of the Greeks and Romans concerning 
India practically dates from his researches, 300 B.C. 
Alexander the Great had entered India early in 
327 B.c. He crossed the Indus above Attock, and 
advanced without a struggle over the intervening 
territory of theTaxiles to the Jhelum (Hydaspes). 
Having drawn up his troops at a bend of the 
Jhelum, about 14 miles west of Chillianwalla, the 
Greek general crossed under shelter of a tempest- 
uous night. The enemy had 30,000 efficient 
iiiantry, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 200 elephants ; 
and Alexander’s army numbered about 50,000, 
including 5000 Indian auxiliaries mxder Mophis of 
Taxila, Alexander found the Rawal Pindi district in 
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possession of the Takka or Takshak, a Scythic race ; 
and, 1300 years afterwards, Mahmud found it in 
the possession of the Ghakkar, who are still there. 
It was from the Takshak that the Greek name of 
Taxiles was derived. Alexander advanced south- 
east through the kingdom of the younger Porus 
to Amritsar, and, after a sharp bend backward to 
the west to fight the Oathjei at Sangala, he reached 
the Beas (Hypliasis). The country was hostile, and 
the Greeks held only the land on which they en- 
encamped. At Multan, then as now the capital of 
the Southern Pan jab, he had to fight a pitched 
battle with the Malli, and was severely wounded 
in taking the city. His enraged troops put every 
soul within it to the sword. Farther down, near 
the confluence of the five rivers of the Panjab, 
he made a long halt, built a towm, which he 
called Alexandria, and which is the modern 
Uchh. 

Alexander, in his advance towards the Indus, 
had formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his armies set uj) 
for independence, Bactria was carved into king- 
doms, which, with varying limits, lasted from b.c. 
25G to A.i). 207. Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, viz. first, that of Bactria ; 
a second eastern kingdom under Menander and 
ApoIIodotus, comprehending the Panjab and valley 
of the Indus, with Kabul and Arachotia or 
Kandahar added in times of its prosperity; a 
third, western, at Herat and in Seistan ; a fourth, 
central, of the Paropamisiis, which latter region 
Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give to Bactria, because 
of the bilingual as -well as the pure Greek coins, 
of Heliocles and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. 

I Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, gives Major 
Cunningham’s table. 'The countries over which 
the Greeks ruled were seemingly Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Margiana, Paropamisidae, Nysa, Aria-Dranga, 
Arachosia, Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Pata- 
lene, Syrastrene, and Larice ; but their limits 
were incessantly varying. The dynasties in Asia, 
founded after the death of Alexander the Great, 
by his generals, etc., were as under : — 

Spia, 


I. 

B.C. 

334. Alexander the Great ; 

born 356, died 323. 
312. Seleucus l., Nicator. 
280. Antiochus L, Soter. 
261. Antiochus ii., Theos. 
246. Seleucus ii. OaUiniciis. 
226. Seleucus iir. Ceraunus 
223. Antiochus nr. Magnus 
(Achceus). 

187. Seleucus iv., PMlo- 
pator. 

175. Antiochus iv., Epi- 
phanes. 

164. Antiochus v. Eupator. 
162. Demetrius i., Soter. 
150. Alexander i., Bala. 
147. Demetrius II. Nicator, 
144. Antiochus vi., Theos, 
142. Tryphon. 


B.C. 

137. Antiochus vir. Sidetes 
128. Alexander II,, Eebina, 
125. Seleucus v. 

125. Antiochus virr. Grypus 
112. Antiochus ix., Cyzi- 
cenus. 

96. Seleucus vi., Epi- 
phanes. 

95. Antiochus x. Eusebes, 
Antioc. xi. Epiphenes. 
Philip and 

94. Demetriusin.Eucaerus 
88. Antiochus XII. Diony- 
sius of Josephus, 

83. Tigranes of Armenia^ 
69. Antiochus xiii. Asiat- 
, , 'icus.',^ 

65, Syria became a Roman 
Iirovince. 

Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleucus Nicator, and, 
in the reign of his successor, Antiochus Theos, 
Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from the north 
of the Sea of Azof, induced the Persians to throw 
off the Greek yoke, founded the Parthian empire, 
and made Ehages his capital. This was likewise 
the period of the foundation of the Bactriaix 
kingdom by Theodotus, the governor of it, whoj 
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finding himself cut off from Syria by the Persian 
revolution, declared his independence. 

Arsaces is called Asteh by Eastern writers, and 
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161-140, Menander reigns in Paropamisidse, Nysa, 
Gand., Peuk., Taxila, Por., Beg., Gath., Pata- 
lene, Syr., Larice. ^ 


Arsaces IS cauea Ast.en uy JCictsteru vviiucxD, cnrivx jiene, oyr., jjanoe. ^ 4.1. 

is said to have been a descendant of the ancient 135. Strato succeeds, with the exception ot the 
1.;: 1 4.1,^ it countries of Pata., Syr., Larice, which fall to 


Persian kings. When he gained the kingdom, it 
is said he promised to exact no tribute, and 
merely to consider himself as the head of a con- 
federacy of princes, united for the double object of 


countries of Pata., Syr., Larice, which fall to 
Mauas. _ 

Hippostratus, Teleiihus Theoi>liilus, follow Strato. 

Of all the kings who followed Eucratides, 


j mdipSlIoaoOu .lone mntio.rf 


r r^rm commencement by classical authorities. Meiiancier aavanceti 

into N.W. India, and his coins are found 

writers Muluk-ut-Tuaif, or commonwealth of f ram Kabul as far as Muttra on the Jumna, 
tribes In a.d. 906 Khages was taken by Ismail, b.c. Barharie Kings. 

founder of the Samani dynasty. It ceased now 126. Hermseus rules over Parop., Kysa, Gand.,^ Peuk. 
to be a si of Lpire, aSi i/A.D. 967 became “ 

the capital of the house _ of Shemgur, & race of Taxila, For., Beg., Cath., Patalene, 

petty princes who maintained a kind 01 inaepena- Syrastrene, Larice. 

ence, while the dynasties of Saman and Dilemee ^05. Kadphises (Yu-chi) takes possession of Hermis^is 
divided the empire of Persia. In A.B. 1027 kingdom, and Taxila from Mauas (Kozola Ka- 

Rhages was the last conquest of Mahmud of Ghazm. vraTMsfspaJygis, Spalirises-Paropainisidffi. 

II. Bactria. 110, Azas succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 B.c., 

The sole evidence of the_ long line of Bactrian AzSS^simceek Sias^S^he three latter, adding 
kings exists in the emanations from their mints, Taxila and the Paropamisidaj. 

exumed from time to time in and around their 30. The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas. 


ancient seats of government. In the almost and subseq 

total absence of annals, whether occidental or 60. The Tu-chi 
oriental, their coins furnish .“f^rly all 26. Gondophares 

mony at present available with •whicJi to recon ^ Binnakesoi 
struct the story of the survival, re-mstitution, 44^ Arsaces (On 
and extinction, of the dominant Hellenic element 107. Pakores Moi 
on the site of Alexander’s furthest conquest jn ArSSon— in 

the East, and of those potentates who swayed the -07. Artemon on 
dynasties of these lands for upwards of two 

centuries. Professor Wilson gives a list of them 

from Theodotus i., B.C. 256, to Pantaleon, B.C. 120. 255. toswes i. 
Then of Barbaric kings, Su Hermaeus, pdaphes -o3. 
and Kadphises, from B.C. 100 to B.C. 50. Of an igg] pj,raapatius. 
Indo- Parthian dynasty; the Indo-Scythian princes Pbrahates i. 
of Kabul: and a classification of their contem- 173. Mithridates i 
poraries. Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep’s Antiquities, 136. Phrahates ii. 
quotes Major Cunningham’s table : i 

256. Biodotus I., . I Bactriana (including Sogdiana, S7. 

243. „ n.,. y Bactria, and Margiana). 7O. Phrahates li: 

M7. Agathocles, . \ Paropamisidse and Kysa. 60. Mithridates I 

227. Pantaleon, . j ^ Orodes i. 

220. Euthydemus— Bactriana, Anana (including Ana, • 

Brangia, Arachosia, and Paropamisidje), Nysa, • 

and subsequently Gandhantis, Peukelaotis, and (Phi’ahates) i 

Taxila. . j. t ad. 

196. Bemetrius, do., do., and later m his reign, Patalene, Phrahates. 

Syrastrene, Larice. , p-' Orndes ii * 

190. Heliocles-Bactriana and Paropamisidie. • 

190. Antimachus Theos— Kysa, Gandhantis, Peuke- jj 

laotis, and Taxila. ^ .t a t 

185. Eucratides— Bactriana, Ariana, besito Patalene, family m 

Syrastrene, and Larice, ayvell as Kysa, Gand- ^ 

haritis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. There were 

173, Antimachus Kikeplioros— Kysa, Cand., a a 

and Taxila, contemporarily with Eucratides established at .fl 

retention of the rest of his dominions. ^ and Bazira, auc 

165. Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachus Kikeplioros peukelaotis, an 
Kiciaf, do., with the exception of Taxila. fn^fhe^^ir^Pa 


kingdom, and Taxila from Mauas (Kozola Ka- 
daphes). ^ . .. 

Tonones, Spalygis, Spalirises— Paropamisid^. 

110. Azas succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, m 90 B.C., 
Kysa, Gand., and Peuk. .. 

80. Azilas succeeds Azas in the three latter, adding 
Taxila and the Paropamisidaj. 

80. The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, 
and subsequently those of Azilas. . 

60. The Yu-chi again x^ossess Paro., Kysa, and 
Taxila, etc, 

26. Gondoxihares reigns in Ariana, Abdagasses (and 

A. D, Binnakes or Addinigaus) do. in do. , less the Parop. 

44. Arsaces (Ornospades or Orthomasdes), do, do. 

107. Pakores Monnesses, do. do. (Hiatheleh) in Bac- 
triana. 

207. Artemon— ill Aria, Brangia, Arachosia. 

III. Farthia. 


A.D. 

255. Arsaces i. 


136. Phrahates ii. 
126. Artabanus ii. 
123. Mithridates il. 
87. Mnaskires. 

77. Sinatroces. 

70. Phrahates ill. 
60. Mithridates iir. 
54. Orodes i. 

37. Phrahates rv. 
(Tiridates) ii, 
(Phi’ahates) IV. 

A.D. 

4. Phrahates. 

5. Orodes ii. 

5. Vonones I. 

13. Artabanus ill. 


A.D. 

(Tiridates) III, 
(Cinnamus.) 
(Artabanus) III. 

42. Bardanes. 

45. Gotarzes. 

50. (Meher dates), 

51. Vonones ii, 

51. Vologeses i. 

62. (Artabanus) IV. 

77. Pacorus. 

108. Cbosroes. 

115. (Parthamaspates). 

116. Chosroes. 

121. (Vologeses) il. 

148. Vologeses iii. 

192. (Vologeses) iv, 

209. (Vologeses) v, 

Artabanus V. 

235. Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, first of the 
Sassanidse. 


The family name Arsaces was that applied to all 
the kings of Parthia, hence called the Arsacid^. 

There were military colonies of Macedonians 
established at Alexandria ad Caucasum, Arigseum, 
and Bazira, and garrisons at Kysa, Ora, Massaga, 
Peukelaotis, and at Aornis, a mountain range, 
supposed to be the mountains of Mahaban. 


Kicias, do., with the exception of Taxila. +hA Pit* Pa-nml or mid - Plimalavan range. 

1G5. ApolMotos succeeds ZIaSL Sobs tZt iS X divided 


as Pata., Byr., Larice, 

Biomedes, j-foUow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

159. Ss£.s?ucceeds these in Paropamisid^, and obtains 
Kicias’ dominion of Kysa, Gand., Peuk. ; \^ile 
Mithridates I. possesses himself of toana, nav- 
ing previously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 
Antialcides succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom, 

Amyntas. 

Archebius follows Antialcides. 


Megasthenes mentions that India was divided 
into 118 kingdoms, some of which, such as that 
of the Prasii under Chandragupta, exercised 
suzerain powers. In the inscriptions of Asoka, 
five Greek princes appear,— -Antiochus (of Syria) ; 
Ptolemy (Philadelphos, of Egypt); Antigonas 
(Gonatas, of Macedon) ; Magas (of Kyrene) ; 
Alexander (ii., of Epirus). 

It would appear that the Greek colonists in the 
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toiab had fet been pUced under Philip, wMe ' era, were either the remains of the Bactrian 
the civil admimsfcratioTi of the country remained j d>masty, or the independent kingdom of Demetrius 


in the hands of its native princes, Taxiies and 
Fonis. Afterwards, on the murder of Philip by 
the mercenary soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis, vi. 2, 
yii.) directed Eudemos and Taxiies to govern the 
country until lie should send another deputy. It 
is probible, however, that they continued to retain 
the charge for, after Alexander’s death in B.c. 
323, Eudemos contrived by his general Eumenes 
to make himself master of the country, by the 
treacherous assassination of king Porus (Diodorus, 
xix. 5). Some few years later, ia B.C. 317, he 
marched to the assistance of Eumenes with 3000 
infantry and 6000 cavalry, and no less than 120 
elephants. With this force he performed good 
service at the battle of Gabiene. But his continued 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity not to be 
neglected, and their liberty was fully asserted by 
die expulsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter 
of their chiefs, — Justin, xv. Prsefaetos ejus 
occiderat; ’ again, ‘ Molienti deinde bellum ad versus 
prsefactos Aiexandri,’ Chandragupta was present 
when Porus was murdered, and he became the 
leader of the national movement, which ended in 
his own elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab, 


or ApoHodotus, who ruled in the Panjab, having 
as their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
luthydemia.;' Beyer says, ''in. his 'Hist.; Reg. 'Bact. 
p. 84, tliat according to Claudius Ptolemy there 
was a city within the Hydaspes yet nearer the 
Indus, called Sagala, also Euthydemia ; but he 
scarcely doubts that Demetrius called it Euthy- 
demia, from his father, after his death and that 
of Menander. Demetrius was deprived of his 
patrimony A.tJ.a 662. Sagala is conjectured by 
Colonel Tod to be the Salbhanpiira of the Wadu 
when driven from Zabulisthan, and that of the 
YucM or Yuti, who were fixed there from Central 
Asia in the 5th century, and, if so early as the 
2d century, when Ptolemy wrote^ may have origi- 
nated the change to Yuti-media, the ‘ central Yuti.’ 
Numerous medals, chiefly found within the pro- 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Parthian 
kings of Minagara on the Indus. The legends are 
in Greek on one side, and in the Sassanian 
character on the reverse. The names of Apollo- 
dotus and Menander have been deciphered, and 
„ , the titles of Great King, Saviour, and other 

Justin attributes his success to the assistance of I epithets adopted by the Arsacidse, are perfectly 


banditti ; Justin, xv. 4— Contractis latronibus 
Indos ad novitatein regni solicitavit.’ But in this 
Colonel Cunningham thinks he has been misled by 
a very natural mistake ; for the Aratta, who were 
the dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are 
never mentioned in the Mahabharata without 
being called robbers (Lassen, Pentapoi Indica), 
— ‘ Ai*attiprofecto latrones,’ and ‘ Bahioi latrones.’ 
Tiie Sanskrit name is Ar^tra, the ‘kingless,’ 
which is preserved in the Adraistse of Arrian, \vho 
places them on the Ravi. They were the repub- 
lican defenders of Sangala or Sakala, a fact 
which points to their Sanskrit name of Arashtra, 
or ‘ kingless.’ But though their power was then 
confined to the Eastern Panjab, the people them- 
selves had once spread over the whole country, — 
‘ XJbi fluvii ilil quini , . . ibi sedes sunt Arrat- 
torum ’ (Lassen, Fentapot. Indica, from the Maha- 
bharat). They were known by the several names 
of Babika, Jarfctika, and Takka, of 'ivhich the last 
would appear to have been their true appellation ; 
for their old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila was 
known to the Greeks of Alexander, and the people 
themselves s till exist in considerable numbers in 
the Panjab hills. The ancient extent of their 
powder is proved by the present prevalence of their 
alphabetical characters, which, under the name of 
Takri or Takni, are now used by all the Hindus of 
Kashmir and the northern mountains, from Simla 
and Subathu to Kabul and Bamian. On these 
grounds Major Cunningham identifies the banditti 
of Justin with the Takka, or original inhabitants 
of the Panjab, and assigns to them the honour of 
delivering their native land from the thraldom of a 
foreign yoke. This event occurred most probably 
about 316 B.C., or shortly after the march of 
Eudemos to the assistance of Eumenes. It was 
followed immediately by the conquest of Gangetic 
India, Justin, xv. 4 ; and in 316 B.c. the rule of 
Chandragupta was acknowledged over the whole 
northern Peninsula, from the Indus to the mouths 
of the Ganges. According to Colonel Tod, the 
Yavan or Greek princes, who apparently con- 
tinued to Tuie within the Indus after the Christian 


l^dble. The devices, however, resemble the 
Parthian. These Greeks and Parthians must have 
gradually merged into the Hindu population. 
Recent travellers — Burnes, Masson , and Ferrier— 
met with tribes who claim a Grecian descent. 
According to Burnes, the Mir of Badakhshan, the 
chief of Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus, and 
the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who occupy the 
provinces of Kulab, Shaughnan, and Wakhan 
north of the Oxus, also the liill states of Chitral, 
Gilghit, and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs who 
claim a Grecian origin. 

According to Ferrier, however, the whole of 
the princes who claim descent from Alexander 
are Tajak, who inhabited the country before it 
was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The Tajak, 
now Mahomedans, regard Alexander as a prophet. 
The Badakhshan family are fair, but present nothing 
in form or feature resembling the Greek. They 
are not unlike the modern Persian, and there Is a 
decided contrast between them and the Turk and 
Uzbak. 

According to some writers, the fair complexion 
and regular features of the Siahposh Kafir, the 
variously coloured eye and shaded hair, indicate 
them to belong to the European family of 
nations, and disconnect them from the Tajak, 
the Hazara, the Dzbak, or the Kirghiz. It also 
merits consideration that the region now in- 
habited by the Siahposh is surrounded by the 
countries which the Greek dynasties ruled, 
and^ is encircled by the colonies, posts, and 
ganisons which they are known to have estab- 
lished ; and by the fact of the establishment of 
military colonies of Macedonians at Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, Arigseum, and Bazira, and of the 
garrisons of Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peukelaotis, 
and Aornis. General Ferrier, on reaching 
Gazergah, found there a small encampment of 
persons in the Uzbak dress, but whose configura- 
tion of features clearly indicated quite another, 
origin. They stated that they were the descend- 
ants of the Yunani (Greeks) whom Alexander 
the Great (Sikander Rumi) had left in these 
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countries ; and from the replies he received to the 
numerous questions he put to these people, he was 
convinced of the existence of the real descendants 
of the ancient Greeks in those countries. These 
Yunani, he says, are not isolated and dispersed 
here and there, but united in tribes, occupying a 
considerable tract of country ; nothing, however, 
either in their language or their habits betrays 
their origin. They are Mahomedans, and have 
the reputation of being somewhat fanatical, and 
are not held in much consideration by the Tartars, 
amongst whom they are settled ; but they are 
respected, for, like their ancestors, they are brave, 
and the consequences of their hatred are 'terrible 
to those who are the objects of it. 

It is stated in the Dabistan that Galiisthenes 
sent to his uncle a technical system of logic (naya), 
which was the basis of the Aristotelian system. 
We also observe a close affinity between Aristotle’s , 
theory of the soul as regards its organism, and the 
^"edanta-darsana ; and Plato’s ideas as to the 
detachment of the soul from the world of sense, 
constituting the true subjective condition, bear an 
analogy to the Sankhya philosophy. The Greek 
kings as well as the Scythians adopted a language 
closely allied to the Sanskrit. The inscriptions 
for more than two centuries, during the Greek 
and Scythian connection, invariably contain the 
Greek with a vernacular translation. The coins 
of the Sah kings of Saurashtra have an imperfect 
Greek and Sanskrit inscription, while those of the 
Guptas (2d to 4th century a.b.) have an emblem 
of the Greek and Pali, showing the gradual disap- 
pearance of the Greek from the Indian coins. The 
Greeks adopted the Indian symbol of Swastika. 

Greece and Asia Minor seem to have been parcelled 
out among a number of deities, each of whom was 
the paternal god of some city or race, having not 
only separate rites, but a form of worship widely 
different. Each deity had his favourite abode, an d 
local attachment to some valley or grove or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divinity espe- 
cially belonged ; and hence in Boeotian Thrace we 
trace the orgies of Bacchus, in Northern Thessaly 
the worship of Apollo, on the Corinthian shores 
the rites of Neptune, in Argos the temples of Juno, 
and in Ephesus the worship of Diana. Though 
acknowledged to be divine out of their own 
peculiar domains, yet their worshippers were 
rather averse to proselytism, fearing lest, by an 
extended communication, the local influence of 
the deity should be weakened. The sacred object 
of Ephesian worship -was carefully preserved from 
the period of its first formation, through the ages 
which intervened, till the demolition of pagan 
temples which followed upon the rise of Christi- 
anity. The image consisted of a large block of 
wood of beech or elm, but, according to some, of 
ebony or vine, shaped into a likeness of the god- 
dess, and evidencing its remote antiquity by the 
rudeness of its workmanship. The first statues 
were unshaped blocks and stones ; and hence the 
word column was generally used by the Greeks 
to denote a statue. Greeks identified Baal with 
Zeus, as they did Astarte with Y enus. The heaven- 
faUen idol of Ephesus was not a representa- 
tion of the elegant huntress of classic fable, but 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic, a personification of 
nature. In this character she was pictured as 
a woman having a number of breasts, to denote, 
according to Jerome, that, as nature, she was Hhe 


nurse, the supporter and life, of aU living crea- 
tures.’ 

The Greek people are now Christians ; but until 
the time of Jesus Olmist both Greece and Rome were 
worshippers of idols, of spirits of deified men, of 
gods residing in a higher sphere, and of demons 
in a hell below ; and the gods of ancient Greece 
and Rome have been reckoned at not fewer than 
thirty thousand. These gods were in their 
characters simply exaggerated men, with human 
virtues and vices on an enlarged scale. The 
common people of Greece continued to believe 
in these gods until Christianity displaced them ; 
but philosophers early appeared doubting their 
existence. Xenophanes, B.C. 534, denounced the 
accounts of the deities as godless fables ; but he 
frankly admitted that he knew not God. About 
a century later lived the philosopher Thales, 
followed by Socrates, Plato, the Pyrrhonists, the 
Academics, the Peripatetics, Epicurus, and the 
Stoics, all of whom saw the absurdity of the popu- 
lar creeds, and put forth philosophic views. Milton 
says of them (Paradise Regained, book iv.) : — 

' The first and wisest of them all professed 
To know this only, that he nothing knew ; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits ; 

A third sort doubted all things, though i)lain sense ; 
Others in virtue placed felicify. 

But virtue joined with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure lie, and careless ease ; 

The Stoic last, in philosoifiiic pride, 

By him called wisdom. 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, 

And in themselves seek wisdom ; and to themselves 
AU glory arrogate, — to God give none.^ 

In Homer’s time the manners were rude and 
coarse ; in subsequent centuries, immorality and 
vice grew. The Romans copied the Greeks in 
religion and manners, though Cato the Censor 
warned his countrymen against Greeks as the 
parents of every vice. For two centuries before 
the birth of Christ, immorality and infidelity 
greatly increased. From the time of Augustus 
superstition began to reappear, chiefly in the 
form of wild oriental rites. Human sacrifices 
were offered as late as the reign of Augustus ; 
slavery was universal ; in the public shows gladia- 
tors appeared, — sometimes more than 20,000 men 
perished in these exhibitions in one month. Both 
Greek and Roman authors complained that the 
characters of the people were as grossly corrupt as 
that of the deities they worshipped. 

It was from Ohaldsea that the germs of Greek 
art and of much of the Greek pantheon and 
mythology originally came. Columnar architec- 
ture reached its first and highest development in 
Babylonia. The lions of Mykense are distinctly 
Assyrian in character * and the Greek Herakles, 
with his twelve labours, finds his prototype in 
the hero of the great Chaldaean epic. 

Grecian mythology is largely mixed up with 
the mythology of India. 

Yama or Dharmaraja is the Grecian Pluto* 

Vaitarini of the Hindu pantheon has. its supposed ana- 
logue in the river Styx. 

Cerberus has corresponding dogs. 

Durga is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of music, — Mercury. 

Krishnaj—- ApoUo. 

Bhawani,— Yenus. 

Kali or Durga, — Proserpine. 

Agni,— Yulcan, fire, ignis, 
i Bwaha, wife of Agni, — Yesta. 
i Aswini-Ktimara,— Castor and Pollux. 
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-Pan. 


Ata Beva, -Diana. , ^ ' 

Kavam,-Plutus, god of , 

IndnH— Jnpiter, god of the firmament, 

Varuna,— Neptune, god of the water, 
l^ritbivi,— Cybele, goddess of earth. . ^ 

Viswakamia, -Vulcan, architect of the gods, 
Kartikeya or Bkaiida, — Mars, god of war. 

Kama, -Cupid, Pros, god of lore. 

Surra or Arka,— Sol, the sun, 

Haniiman, the monkey god, son of Parana,' 
liama,— -tlie Grecian Dionysius. 

Heraciila, an Indian deity,— Hercules. 

Aswiculapa, — Esculapius, Genii, 

Vaya, — -cKolus. 

Sri, Lakshmi, —Ceres. 

Aima-Purna,— Anna perenna. 

The Greek Charites must be compared with the 
Sanskrit Harits, the coursers of the sun ; and both 
received their name from a root, Ghar, to shine or 
glisten, Zeus seems to be the Sanskrit Dyaus, and 
Erinys is Saranyu. 

Scythian coins exhibit Greek and Hindu divini- 
ties, and those under the Yu-chi have an image of 
Siva and the Nandi bull. The affinity between 
the Greeks and the Hindus was so great as regards 
the languages, literature, and religion, that the 
process of giving and receiving must have been 
reciprocal; Varaha Mihira, in his Brihat Sanhita 
astronomy, says * the Greeks indeed are foreigners, 
but with them this science is in a flourishing 
state.’ We find that the later Greek physicians 
availed themselves of the Hindu medical works. 

The Taksbaks and Nagas were the tree and 
serpent worshippers, whose rites and objects of 
adoration have impressed themselves deeply on 
the architecture and sculptures of India. The 
names were applied in a confused manner to 
diferent races of Scythic origin.— Jmp. Oaz, ; 
Tad^s Rajasthan ; Prinsejy's Antiqidtm hy Thomas ; 
Smith's Biog.DicL; Ed. Ferriev's Journal; General 
Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India; Calcutta Review, 
No. 109 ; Malcolm's Persia; Weber, Hist Ind. Lit ; 
Wilson in J. R. A. Soc. xiL, 1850; Aliluer's Seven 
Churches of Asia ; the Rev, J, Mitnxty Mitchell, 
Letter to Indian Youth; Burnes, 

GEEEN COPPERAS or Green Vitriol. 

Sulphate of iron, . , Eng. j Solfate di ferro, . . It. 

Sulfate de fer, . , Pn. i Taroosee, . . . Mal. 

Schwefelsauren eiseii, Ger. ‘ Zunkur madnee, . Pers. 
Heracassis, . . . Hind. ' Tootiya-sabz, . . „ 

Hera-tutia, . , „ ‘Amiabugdi, . . Tam. 

A principal ingredient in dyeing, in the nianu- 
facture of ink, and of Prussian blue. It is also 
used in tanning, painting, medicine, etc.— 
Faulkner, 

GREEN DYE. In the Comptes Reiidus, xxxv. 
p. 558, there is an account by M. J. Persoz of a 
green colouring matter from China, of great 
stability, having the appearance of indigo, which 
communieate>s a beautiful and jiermanent sea- 
green colour to mordants of alumina and iron, 
and which is not a preparation of indigo or any 
derivative of this dyeing principle. It was in thin 
plates of a blue colour, resembling Japanese 
indigo, but of a finer grain, differing also from 
indigo in its composition and chemical properties. 
On infusing a very small quantity of it in water, 
this fluid soon acquired a deep blue colour, with 
a greenish tinge. Upon boiling and immersing a 
piece of calico, on which the mordants of iron 
and alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea- 
green colour of greater or less intensity according 
to the strength of the mordant, the portions not 


j coated remaining white. Dr. R. F. Thompson, 
j civil surgeon of Malda, wrote as to a ^green dye 


as follows : — ‘ One maund of the dried leaves will 
dye 1280 yards of cloth of a fine apple -green 
I colour. The supply cheap and unlimited ; cultiva- 
' tioii easily extended from cuttings or seed ; requires 
little care or watching, as no animal will eat it. 
The plant is doubly valuable from the seeds yield- 
ing a fine clear limpid oil for burning purposes, 
sample of which I also forward. It takes half an 
horn to dye a whole t’han of cloth. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of the plant yielding the green dye, 
and expressed in the ordinary bazar fashion in the 
common kolu, has a beautiful colour, limpid, and 
burns well. This plant is the Jatropha glanduli- 
fera. See Dyes ; Rhamnus. 

GREENHEART, Nectandra Rodicei, Schh, a 
remarkably hard timber of British Guiana, classed 
among the first eight woods at Lloyd’s. It might 
be introduced into India. 

GREENSHANKS of _ India, of the genus 
Tetanus, family ScolopacidEe. T. glottis and T. 
stagnatilis are known. T. fuscus and T. calidris 
are the redshanks of India. 

GREENSTONE, a volcanic rock common in the 
Peninsula of India. Some of it is exceedingly 
hard and difficult to work, but it takes a most 
beautiful and durable polish, as in the magnificent 
mausoleums of Golconda, the tombs of Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan at Seringapatam, parts of the 
temples at Bijapur, and in many of the sculptures 
of the Karnatic pagodas. It is much used for 
building and ornamental purposes in Madras, for 
round millstones, pestles and mortars, door-posts, 
lintels, etc. Greenstone dykes of the Peninsula 
break through the clayslate of the eastern ranges 
of the Ceded Districts, in many places convert it 
into flinty slate, or turn it to a crystalline or horii- 
blendic rock, whilst the dyke acquires a distinctly 
slaty structure, and so much modified in mineral 
character as scarcely to be distinguished from the 
altered clayslate of the vicinity. — Carter's GeoL 
GREGtfRY ABUL FARAGIUS, the name by 
which Europeans designated Mar Gregorius, 
GREVILLEA ROBUSTA, Cunningham, 
tree, the silk oak of Moreton Bay in Australia; 
attains the height of 50 to 70 feet, and a circum- 
ference of 6 to 8 feet. Its timber has a beautiful 
grain, and is used for staves of casks. — G. Bennett, 
GREWIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Tiliaceae, the linden tribe. In the East 
Indies the principal species are : — 


ahutilifolia. 

Asiatica. 

caloi>hy!la, 

colurrmaris, 

denticulata. 

floribunda. 

humilis. 

elastica. 

hirsuta. 

Isevigata. 

microstemma. 


microcos. 

multiflora. 

occidentalis. 

oppositifolia. 

panieulata. 

ifilosa. 

Xiolygama. 

poi>uIifolia. 

rotund if oiia. 

salvifolia. 

saxflda. 


scleroxfliylla. 

sepiaria. 

sinuata. 

trichodes. 

tilisefolia. 

ulmifolia. 

umbellata. 

vestita. 

villosa. 

viminea. 
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The bark of G. oppositifolia is employed in the 
Himalaya for making ropes; and G. elastica, 
Dhamnu of the natives, is valued for the strength 
and elasticity of its wood. Cattle are fed on the 
leaves of some species. The pleasant-tasted sub- 
acid fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but principally used for making sherbet. 
G. affinis, rigida, and salicifolia, Stocks, are trees of 
Sind, the edible fruits of which are called gangi 



GKEWIA VESTITA. 


GREWIA ASIATICA, 


Burma- Wood not used- A cubic foot weighs 
51 pounds. — Dr, Brandis^ Cal. Cat Ex., 1862- 
GREWIA OBLIQUA- Gihson. 

Darsook mara, , , Can. | Damun, .... Mahr. 

A small tree of Canaraand Sunda, found mostly* 
below. Wood used in agriculture, house-posts, 
etc. — Dr. Gihson. 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Buch. 

Daman, .... Hind. I Pastu-wanna,SiND., Panj. 
BihuU, Biul, Sind., Panj. | 

Grows in the Kheeree pass, in the Dehra Boon, 
and in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and 
Sungnam, at an elevation of 5000 feet. The 
branches are periodically cut in winter time as 
provender for the cattle. Its inner bark is em- 
ployed in the Himalaya for cordage and coarse 
cloth, and a kind of paper- The wood is tough 
and elastic, valued for handies and shafts and 
bangy sticks, and for the ring for supporting the 
seat of the single-rope bridge. The leaves largely 
serve as fodder wherever it is common, and are 
said to increase the quantity of milk. The bark is 
made into sandals, etc. — Roxh. ; Moyle ; Clegliorn. 
GREWIA ROTHL D. C., W. and A. 

G. salvifolia, 

Bather, Bekliar, . Panj. Siri jana, . . . , Tel- 

Garges, Nikki, . ,, Jibilika chettii, . . „ 

Koluj)!!, .... Tel. Tadika chiivva, . . „ 

A tree of the Panjab, Circars, and of the Cud- 
dapah Nullamallay ; has a light ash - coloured 
wood, with a straight grain, hard and strong ; is 
much used and very serviceable, and makes gpod 
walking-sticks. — Capt Beddome; Mr. Latham^ 
GREWIA SPECTABILIS. M^Cl Phetwoon, 
Burm., Very plentiful ; attains a girth of about 
3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and remarkably 
straight, with teak, in the forests of Pegu and 
Tounghoo. Wood white coloured, and adapted 
for every purpose of house-building. — M^Cl. 
GREWIA TILI^FOLIA. Roxh. 

G. arborea, Roxh. j G. elastica, Boyle. 
Thaclsal, Butale, - Can, Tliarra, Thada, . , Tam. 
Dhaniaii, , , . Hind, j Char«achi, . . , , Tel. 

A large and very common tree all over India 
and Ceylon. It ascends the mountains to about 
4000 feet, and is often of large size in favourable 
localities. The berries are eaten, having an 
agreeable acid flavour; the timber is highly 
prized for strength and elasticity, and is used for 
building purposes, bows, buggy shafts, walking- 
sticks, and a variety of other uses. It is light and 
rather soft, fleidble and fibrous, coarse-grained 
and durable, of a light pinkish colour, turning to 
light-brown, and easily worked ; unseasoned it 
weighs 45 to 50 lbs. the cubic foot, and 34 lbs. 
when seasoned ; its specific gravity is *544. The 
leaves make a good fodder, and the bark, like that 
of all the Grewias, is used as cordage. — Beddome, 
Roxh.; Voigt; Wight; Gihson; M. E. J. R, 
GREWIA VESTITA. Wall. The dhaman. 

Gr. elastica, Boyle. j Gr. Asiatioa, lAim. 
Tang-li, .... Chin. I Pin-ta-yau, . . . Burm. 
Farri, Phalwa, . - Hind, j 
A tree, 15 to 20 feet high, found in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam, at an eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet; common in the Himalaya at 
moderate elevations, and in Kimmedy, Gan- 
jam, and Gumsur, also in China. Its timber is 
highly valued for its strength and elasticity, and 
much used for bows, buggy shafts, and bangy 


or gango, which, might be improved by cultiva- 
tion. At Tavoy, when vessels require spars, they 
are usually furnished from a small tree which 
grows on the seaboard, belonging to this genus. 
The Mai-va of the Burmese in Tavoy, and the 
Tha-ran of the Burmese of Woulmein, are species 
of Grewia. The wood of a species in the Madras 
Provinces makes good walking-sticks. — M.EJ.R. ; 
Eng. Cye.;) J^tason ; Voigt ; lloxh. ; Gamble. 

GREWIA ASIATICA. Linn. 

Dliamni, Falsa, . . Hind. | Dowaniya, . . . SiNGH. 
Pliaraiio, .... Sind. | Putiki, Tel. 

Grows in the Peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
Northern India, and the Panjab, and is a large tree 
of Pegu, like G. floribunda, but not so plentiful. 
It is commonly cultivated in the plains of the 
Panjab for its pleasant, subacid, small berry-like 
fruit, eaten, and used for making sherbet. A 
spirit is said to be distilled from it, and the fruit 
is much prized by Mahomedaiis, who prescribe it 
to cool the body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmir, 
both large tree and small bush varieties ; the large 
tree is very beautiful when in new foliage. The 
fruit, containing one or two small stones, is 
generally made into sherbet by pouring boiling 
water on it, and when cool adding sugar to the 
taste. The plants are grown readily from the 
seed. They are generally cut down almost to 
the ground in November, and even the leaves are 
burnt round the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occasionally, 
when new shoots spring out, and the fruit is borne 
near the axilla of each leaf ; when of a dark 
purple, they are ripe and fit for use. The appear- 
ance of its leaves has caused Europeans to mistake 
it for the hazel. The leaves and buds are officinal. 
In the Panjab there are two kinds, one sweet, 
called Shakari, and other acid, Sharbati. G. 
Asiatica and G. tilisefolia both yield a useful bast. 
Wood white colour, and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. — Roxh.; M^'CL; Stetvart; 
Ainslie; Irnine ; Riddell; Cleg. Rep. ; Powell. 

GREWIA BETUL.^FOLIA. Jnss. 

Gangi, Inzare, Tb.-Ind. | Khircha, . . . Tr.-Ind. 

A small shrub growing N.W. from Dehli, on 
the hills beyond the Indus, and up to 8000 feet 
on the Salt Range. Its small tasteless fruit is 
eaten by the natives. — Stewart. 

GREWIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall 
IVIyat ya, . . . . Burm. 1 Ta-yau, .... Bdem. 
Mya ya gyee, . . „ j 

A very common tree throughout the Rangoon, 
Pegu, and Tounghoo districts. It is a good 
serviceable timber for all ordinary purposes of 
house-buiiding. The bark affords a coarse, strong 
fibre, not much employed, however, by the 
Burmese. — Dr. McClelland ; Cal. Cat fe., 1862. 

GREWIA HOOKERII.M^aef^a^id. Phet-woon, 
Burm. Attains a girth of about 3 to 4 feet, and j 
grows up tali and remarkably straight. It is found j 
with teak in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo, ! 
Wood white coloured, and adapted for every 
purpose of house-building, — M^CL 
GREWIA MIOROCOS. Linn. 

G. ulmifolia, Boxh. M. mala, Hmi. 

G. affiuis, Lindl. M. Stauntoniana, €r. Bon. 

Microcos paniculata, X. Arsis rugosa, Lour. 

Mya-ya, Bubm- 

A shrub in the Peninsula of India, and found 
as a small tree on elevated ground of British 



GRIFFrTH, WILLIAM, ILL.a 

Its froit is used to make sherbet. In 
ChiBs, the young branches, leaves, and berries 
are used in dyspepsia and- diarrhoea. In .the 
N.W. Himalaya, tiic branches are periodically cut 
in winter time as provender for the cattle.*— 
horn ; Jhyle\'i III. ; Smith, 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, ILLS., a medical 
officer of the ^Madras array, author of numerous 
works on Indian botany. He accompanied the 
army which marched in 1838 -* 39 from Sind 
through Quetta and Kandahar to Ghazni and 
Kabul. From Kabul he crossed the chain of the 
Hindu Kush to Bamian and Singhan, and spent 
some time in the Kuner valley; his collections 
there amounted probably to about 1000 species, 
many of which are deposited in the Royal Her- 
barium at Kew. His collections from Malacca, 
Tenasserim, the Khassya mountains, and the whole 


GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. 

powder or other hard mineral as the grinding 
material. In Coimbatore, persons of the barber 
caste are the manufacturers of these. The stone 
being pounded and reduced to the form of fine- 
grained gunpowder, is heated in an earthen pot 
(chatty). The lac is then added, and the two 
stirred together until the mass is of the consistence 
of dough, when it is turned out, and beat and 
kneaded into the required shape. Not using a 
mould, the operation is tedious, and the finished 
article, when completed, not by any means of first- 
rate excellence. The principal objection to them 
seems to be the extreme hardness, which renders 
them less effective than if the lac, by a small 
admixture of a softer substance, were rendered 
somewhat more yielding. As made there, it is a 
rather rude though durable machine. At the 
Himsur farm, where pearl barley w^as prepared, 


Assam valley, Mishrai and Naga Hills, and Upper | English grindstones for making it required fre 


Irawadi, Calcutta, Bhuian, Simla, Sind, and Af- 
ghanistan, are probably not under 9000 species, 
which is by far the largest number ever obtained 
by individual exertions. He also made a collection 
of birds in Afghanistan. His posthumous notes 
and journals were published in Calcutta, edited by 
Dr. McClelland, under the auspices of the Indian 
Government. A mural tablet, erected to his 
memory in the cathedral church of Madras, says 
he was bom at Ham, in the county of Surrey, 
March 1810. He had attained to the liighest 
eminence in the scientific world, and was one of 
the most distinguished botanists of the age. He 
acquired his knowledge by personal investigation 
in the different provinces oif British India and in 
the neighbouring kingdoms, from tlie banks of the 
Helmand and Oxus to the Straits of Malacca, 
where, in the capacity of Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
he di^ 9th February 1845, in the B5th year of 
his ^e, and the 13th year of his public service in 
India. ‘ His early death is deeply deplored by num- 
erous private friends ; and his Ic^ to the cause of 
science elicited a public and emphatic expression 
eff regret from the Governor-General of India. 
This Sbblet is erected as an humble tribute to his 
memory, by a few of his medical brethren of the 
Madras service .’ — Hooker f, et Thomson, 

GRIGIjGurjL Beno.jHind. A Christian church, 
corruption of Ecclesia. 

GRIHA. Saksk. a house. 

Oriha Kutumbine, literally, the head of the house 
or of the family. 

Grihast’ha, Sansk., a Hindu married householder, 
from Griha, a house, and St’ha, to remain. 

Grihast’ha-Dharma, Sansk., from Ghrihast’ha, 
situated in a house, and Dharma, religion. 

Griha- Yajna, Sansk., domestic worship, espe- 
cially the oblation of clarified butter on the house- 
hold fire. — W. 

Grihya, the sacred fire or altar on which it is 
kept, first lighted by a Brahman husband on the | 
day of his marriage. — Muller. 

GRIMM, JACOB, author of Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, published 1835; under the designation Teu- 
tomc Mythology, it was translated from the 4th 
edition, with notes and appendix, by James Stephen 
Staliybrass. 

GRINDSTONES. 

Meule, t . . . . Fe. I Mola, ..... It. 
Chiklpj .... Hind. | 

The natives of India prepare a lap or grindstone 
composed of shell-lac as its basis, and corundum 


quent renewal, but a lap of tliis description had 
been in use five years. The stone used in Coim- 
batore is powdered coarse garnet sand, found in 
the beds of the neighbouring hill streams. The 
corundum stones met with for sale in the bazars 
are usually small, generally more rounded and 
water-worn on the edges, as if collected in the 
beds of mountain streams, from among the pebbles 
they bring down. 

Coarse grindstones are found at Verdachellum 
in S. Arcot, Triputty, and Ootramaloor in Chingle- 
put, Kurse Mungalum near Yellore, Woontimetta 
and Chellumacoor in the Cuddapah district, and 
Podelay and. W" oodingheny in Nellore. Hard gritty 
kinds, like the bhurrstone of France, occur in the 
Pedda Redapully Taluk of Nellore, and near Ghooty. 
Some of the sandstones of the Guntur, Bellary, 
Madura, and ^Mysore districts are very similar to 
those used as grindstones and flour-mill stones in 
Europe. Good dry whetstones are those of Nuggar, 
J^latoor hill in Guntur, Triputty, Arnee, and Needa- 
cheria in Beliaiy. Fine-grained sandstones of a 
sharp cutting quality occur at Gootemokoda and 
Dyda in Guntur, at Chellumacoor and Chetty- 
warreepully in Cuddapah, and in the Pedelay 
Taluk and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore. A stone 
resembling the Ayz'stone or snakestone occurs at 
Koopookonda, eight miles west of Vinacondah in 
Guntur. Good substitutes for Turkey stone occur 
at Cuddapah, Woontimetta, Chellumacoor, and 
Humpsagm;; and varieties of green and grey 
granular felspar at Seringapatam, Nellore, and on 
the banks of the Godavery, The latter are well 
suited for putting a fine edge on razors and gravers. 
Hones, silicious and slaty limestones of every 
quality, accompany the extensive beds of litho- 
graphic marble near Kurnool, Guntur, Bellary, 
Datchapilly, and Gooty. 

Grinding of grain iu India is still done by the 
hand-mill, as in Isaiah xlvii. 1, 2, Matthew xxiv. 41 
GEISLEA TOMENTOSA. Roxh. 

Lythrum fruticosum, L, ; Woodfordia floribunda, 8. 


Dhae,Dhiib,Dlianga)BENa, 
Dbaiti, Dhauen, Bombat, 
Ohota dhaon, . . Hind. 
Dbai, Dhau, Dhawa, ,, 
Tawi, Gul-dhawi, . ,, 

Gul-bahar, , . . 

Jave, . . . . Pushtu, 
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Agni-jwala, . . Sansk. 
Dhatri-pooshpika, . „ 
Dhataki-kusumamn, Tel. 
Gadda-pisinka, . , „ 

Gaji,' 'Godari, 
RajyipappuJaji, . 

. Jateko, .... XJRITA. 
This very beautiful flowering plant is a shrub 
or small tree, and is found in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, in China, and in every part of the 
contment of India, especially in the jungly tracts 



GEITACHEE 


GKOUND-NUT. 


GROUND-NUT, Earth-nut; Japan, China, pulse, 
Bhooi mung, . . Benu. 

Muiig phalli, 

Pindarnut, ♦ 

Manilla nut, . 

Bhoysing, 


Mani-manoti, . . . Sp. 

Oacahuete, , . . , ,, 
Ver kadale, . , * Tam, 

Veru shanagalu, . Tel. 

GtJJ., Hind. ‘ 

y The ground-nut is the fruit of the Arachis 
hypogea. The plant has somewhat the appearance 
>£ of the dwarf garden pea, though more bushy. It 
e is cultivated in the S . of Europe, largely in America, 
5 ^ Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Archipelago, and is 
d named from the circumstance of its introducing its 
e fruit or pod into the earth, for the purpose of ripen- 
d ing its seed. The dowers, leaves , and stems are pro- 
Q duced in the ordinary manner seen in the pea tribe, 
n When the yellow flower has withered and the seed 
if fertilized, there is nothing left but the bare stem 
y which had supported it. This stem, in which is the 
d germ of the future fruit and pod, now grows rapidly 
,r in a curved manner, with a tendency to arrive 
; shortly on the surface of the ground, into which the 
Q now naked stem penetrates several inches. In this 
s obscure position the fxmit takes its ripened form, 
a and is either gathered from its Mding-place, or left 
d to the future season, when its time of rising into 
new existence calls it from its natural position. 
~ When mature, it is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, 
I and forms an oblong pod, sometimes contracted in 
the middle; it contains generally two seeds, a 
valuable article of food in the tropical parts of 
Africa, America, and Asia. They are sweetish 
u and alniond-like, and yield an oil when pressed, 
not inferior in quality to that obtained from the 

- olive. The leaf resembles that of clover, and, like 
% it, aflords excellent food for cattle. The cake, 
s after the oil is expressed, forms an excellent 

0 manure. The Arachis seeds are usually sown in 
a the dry, warm weather from May to June, and 
u are placed at the distance of eighteen inches from 
h each other. Insects are fond of them ; and if the 
t season is cold and unfavourable to them, or the 
e growth retarded, they become musty and bad, or 

- are eaten by insects. In some parts of America it 
e yields from SO to 80 bushels of nuts per acre. On 

the western coast of Africa it is planted to a great 
1 , extent. In South Carolina the seed is roasted and 

1 used as chocolate. The leaves are used medicinally ; 

1 it is greedily devoured in the green state by cattle. 

Two varieties are grown in Malacca, the white 
r seed and the brown seed ; and also in Java, in the 
r vicinity of sugar plantations, the oil-cake being 
f used as manure. It is there known as Katiang. 

- The seeds are consumed as a cheap popular luxury, 
i being half roasted, and then eaten with salt. 

*. Ground-Nut Oil, Manilla nut oil. This valuable 
t oil is obtained by expression from the ground-nut, 
and, under favourable circumstances, the Arachis 
L. will produce half its weight of oil. When heated 
s and pressed, the quantity is very considerably 
increased. This oil is good for every purpose 
X for which olive or almond oil is used. For 
?, domestic purposes it is esteemed, and it does not 
is become rancid so quickly as other oils. In 
it lamps, the brilliancy of its light is superior to 
is that of olive oil, and its durability is seven 
.e minutes per hour beyond the combustion of the 
,0 best olive oil, with the additional advantage of 
). scarcely any smoke. Under the term ground- 
is nut oil, or Manilla oil, there was exported from 

- the Madras Presidency, in the four years 1852-53 
to 1855-56, chiefly to the United Kingdom, Bom- 
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GROUND KATANB. V, 

bay, and tlie Indian French ports, lo the amount 
of 334,024 gallons, valued at Ks, 2,12,896, 1950 
parts of seed, separated from their coverings and 
blanched, give 1405 of kernels, from which, A)y 
cold preasure, 703 parts of oil are procured. For 
machinery the naval steam cruisers on the African 
coast adopt it. Ground-nuts from the river Gam- 
bia and from Sierra Leone, at £10 per ton, sell in 
London at £11. From France the oil finds its 
way over the world in the shape of olive oil, — the 
skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca- and Florence oils, so as to 
deceive the nicest judges. — Eng, Cycu ; Ed, PMl 
Mftfj,; Simnionds; Jury Hep. Mad, Ex.; Useful 
Plants; 0\Sk 

GROUND RATANS. The excellent walking- 
sticks known to the British under this name, are 
made from the Rhapis flabelliformis, which grows 
in Lin-kin and Southern China. See Calamus. 

GROVES of trees were planted by the ancient 
Egyptians within the courtyards of their temples, 
hut the law of Moses (Deuteronomy Xvi. 21) for- 
bade the Hebrews to plant any tree near the altar 
of the liOrd, though the Alexandrian Jews, in 
later times, planted groves near their synagogues. 
Individual trees, throughout India, are regarded 
as habitations of spirits, both good and bad, and 
noon is the particular period at which their evil 
influence is believed to be exercised. In the Fiji 
Islands a fine grove exists in the Rewa district, near 
the mission station of Mataisuva. These sacred 
groves and trees are not worshipped as gods, but, 
as in the Odin religion, are looked upon as places 
where certain gods had taken up their abode. 
Hindu kings formerly planted mango groves as 
acts of merit, and gave them to Brahmans or to 
the public. — IHji Islands; Ward, iii, p. 107. 

GRUB, a term familiar to coflee planters in 
Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied to 
insects which injure the coffee plant and coffee 
berry, Mr. Nietner tells us that the brown and 
white bug and the black and white grub are the 
only important enemies of the coffee tree, and 
that the destruction caused by Arhines, Limacodcs, 
Zeuzera, Phymatea, Strachia, and the coffee rat, 
appear to be of a more local and occasional nature. 

Bug. — ^The appearance and disappearance of 
the coffee bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It 
comes and goes, — now rapidly spreading over a 
whole estate, now confining itself to a single tree 
amongst thousands ; here leaving an estate in the 
course of a twelvemonth, there remaining perma- 
nently ; sometimes spreading over a whole estate, 
sometimes attacking a single field, then leaving it 
for anotlier and another. But the white bug 
prefers dry, and the brown, damp localities, the 
latter being found more plentiful in close ravines 
and amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open 
hill sides, and it is probably to this predilection 
that the sliifting of the insect is attributable. 
The bug of course seeks out the softest and most 
sheltered parts of the tree, the young shoots, the 
undersides of the leaves, and the clusters of 
berries. The injury done by the white bug seems 
more severe than that from the brown, but, not 
being so plentiful as the latter, it is of less general 
importance. The white bug is especially fond of 
congregating amongst the clusters of berries, 
which drop off from the injury they receive, and 
trees often lose their entire crop in this manner. 
The injury produced by the brown bug is the 


GRUS. 

'weakening of the tree, and is thus more general, 
but the crop does not drop off altogether nor so 
suddenly. With white bugs on an estate the crop 
can hardly be estimated ; with brown bugs it can, 

JVh'te Gruk— Under this name are included the 
larvse of various Melolonthidje, the cockchafers 
of Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee planta- 
tions, young and old, by eating the roots of the 
trees. Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde considers 
; the white grub to be by far the greatest enemy of 
the coffee trees which the planter has to contend 
with, as he never knew a single tree recover after 
their attack ; and he adds that they had destroyed 
at Rambodde, in two years, between eight and 
ten thousand trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon 
used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees 
and take out such grubs as he could find. 

Blac^ Grid). — The larvae of the moth called 
Agrotis segetum is the very destructive black 
grub. This pest is about an inch long, and is 
most abundant from August to October. The 
caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
night to feed, and is very common and injurious. 
They attack not only coffee trees, but all sorts of 
vegetables and flowers, and are very destructive 
to gardens and in the field, as they eat every- 
thing that is artificially raised, despising grass 
and weeds. They generally appear only on certain 
fields, and will not go over an estate. The insect 
is not confined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well 
known in India, at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Europe, where it injures the grain and beet- 
root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks young 
coffee trees, gnawing off the bark round the stem 
just above the ground. Where the trees are very 
'small, they are bitten right off, and the tops some- 
times partially dragged under the ground, where 
the grubs may easily be discovered and dislodged. 
The damage which they inflict on plantations may 
be estimated, when it is mentioned that Mr. Nietner 
lost by them in one season, in certain fields, as 
many as 25 per cent, of the young trees he had 
put dovfn.— Nietner on the Enemies of the Coffee 
Plants. See Bug ; Coffee ; Leaf Disease. 

GRUEBER and Borville, two Jesuit fathers, 
who in A.D. 1661 travelled from China via Tibet, 
They were the first Christians from Europe who 
are known to have penetrated into the populous 
parts of Tibet. Marco Fob in his journey in the 
13th century, was to the N.W. by the sources of 
the Oxu8.—Prmsep, Tibet, p. 11. 

GRUNDLEY. John Ernest Grundley, an emi- 
nent missionary at Tranquebar, to whom George 
I. of England, in a letter dated 23d August 
1717, addressed an autograph letter. 

GRUNTH is the name of the books of the Sikh 
religionists. Grunt^hee, from Gruutha, a book, 
one who is learned in the Grunth. The Adi 
Gruntli compiled by Nanak and his immediate 
successors was translated by Professor Truinpp. 
Nanak quotes largely from Kabir. The Grunth 
of Guru Govind Singh of a later date is written 
in pure Hindi of that date.---Cz^<?t 
GRUS, a genus of birds belonging to the family 
Gruidse, in which are the genera Grus and An- 
thropoides. The words Crane, Grus, Geranos, with 
the Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, etc., all 
have reference to the loud trumpeting voices of 
the birds in question, which form a very distinct 
group by themselves, that should be confounded 
with no other. The so-called gigantic crane or 
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GEYLLOTALPA VULGARIS. 


GUANO, 


adjutant is not a crane, and can merely clatter 
its mandibles together. The word Crane is often 
used vaguely. 

Grus Antigone, Linn., Saras, Sarhans. 

G. torquata, Vieillot. | G. orientalis, Fallas, 

The saras is found throughout the greater part 
of India and Burma. It breeds on some island or 
spot nearly surrounded by water. Its fine trumpet 
call, uttered when alarmed or on the wing, can 
be heard a coiiple of miles away. In the territories 
of Holkar it is almost venerated. It breeds 
south of the Himalaya, and birds too young to 
fly are occasionally brought for sale to Calcutta. 
Turner, describing the lake Ramtchu, says 
prodigious numbers of the saras are seen here at 
certain seasons of the year. Instances are known 
of the saras breeding in captivity. A pair was 
allowed the range of a large walled garden (pro- 
tected from jackals), containing shallow inundated 
enclosures for the growth of rice. Their nest was 
commenced under water, and raised for some 
inches above the surface ; the eggs are two in 
number, about 3 J inches long by 2^ inches broad, 
of a bluish-white, with a few distantly-placed 
rufous specks and blotches. 

Grus Aiistralasiana, Gould, is the native com- 
panion of the Australian colonist; has more of the ! 
aspect of G. vulgaris, Pallas, but is considerably 
larger. It is only found in N. Australia and N.S. 
Wales. It evinces great aptitude for domestica- 
tion, and gets its name native companion from the 
docility with which it accommodates itself to the 
society of man. 

Grus Cinerea, Bechstein, 

G. antigone, S^kes, ! Ardea grus, Linn. 

Common crane, . Eng. 1 Kalam, . . . Mahr. 
Kalang, .... Hind. | Kulangi, .... Tel. 

The crane of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is migra- 
tory; now rare in Britain. In Scandinavia it 
usually breeds in extended morasses, far away 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on a 
tussock, and often amongst willow and other 
bushes. The female lays two eggs. The European * 
crane is equal to any in the majesty of its gait, 
and even in the beauty of its plumage, if we 
except the Manchurian. It is the most widely 
distributed of the whole family; visits India in 
numerous flocks during the cold weather. In the 
Dekhan and Central India it is generally seen in 
parties of from eight to twenty, but sometimes in 
much larger numbers, especially in the NAY, 
Provinces. It feeds chiefly on grain, and commits 
great havoc in the wheat -fields and rice -fields. 

Grus Leucogeranos, is the large white 

crane; visits several parts of N.W. India, and the 
interior of the Himalayas in the winter season. 

GrusMonacha, TemniincTc, is fromN.E. Asia and 
Japan, as also is Grus vipio, the white-necked 
crane, an ornamental species. — BlytJi. 

GRYLLOTALPA VULGARIS, Mole cricket. . 
Goorghoorga, . . HiND. 1 Ghoorghooria, . Hind. 

Occurs in the temperate and tropical regions of 
the Old W orld. It is of nocturnal habits, and is a 
destructive creature of all vegetable products. In 
Dinapur and Bankapur, in November and Decem- 
ber, it attacks the young poppy plant. 

GRYLLUS CAMPESTRIS, in China, about 
midsummer are made to fight with each other. 
They are sold at rates from a few cash to tens of 
dollars, and there is much gambling and betting 


on them amongst all classes. Gryllus migratorius 
is the common locust. There are, however, other 
locusts, one of them of a red colour ; species* of 
Gryllus (Ghudya and Phunga, Hikd.) attack the 
young poppy plant in November and December in 
Lower Bengal. 

GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, Lignum vte. 
Gayac, Bois-saint, . Fb. | Guajaco, .... It, 
Pockhalm, . . , Ger, | Guagaco, Sp. 

This plant was introduced into the Madras 
Gardens, and found to thrive remarkably well. 
It is a native of Jamaica and Hispaniola. Both 
the bark and wood are used as sudorifics in the 
treatment of gout, rheumatism, and chronic or 
secondary syphilis. The resin is obtained by 
spontaneous exudation, 

GUALAMA, the Singhalese devil-bird, supposed 
to be an owl or a night-hawk. Its shout is clear, 
resembles that of a human being in agony, and 
can be heard to a great distance. — Tennant, 

GUANA, iguana lizard. 


Zib, . . ... Arab. 
Gliore~pore, Hind., Ddkh. 
Biyawak, Bewnk, Malay. 
Manuvak, .... ,, 


I Ghoda-sala, , . Sanbk. 
Udumba, . , Tam., Tel. 
XJdumix, . . „ ,, 


The iguana, a reptile of India, found about old 
walls and ruinous buildings. It is about two 
feet long ; tail long, round, and tapering ; back, 
tail, and throat are serrated ; its whole surface is 
covered with shining scales. The flesh is eaten 
by the Mahomedans of India, and in the West 
Indies it is salted and barrelled for exportation. 
In India the body of the dried guana is made into 
an electuary, with a certain portion of ghi, and 
used as a strengthening medicine in consumptive 
complaints. An animal oil is obtained from it. — 
Faulkner, 


GUANO, the accumulated dung of sea-birds, 
found on many islands. The white layer of the 
first year is considered the best. A variety of 
guano found in the limestone caves on the Tenas- 
serim coast is much used as a manure by European 
and Chinese planters in Pinang and Province 
Wellesley. M. A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural 
History at Lima, was sent in 1863 by the Peruvian 
Government to the Ohincha Islands. In some 
places he found the guano deposit 30 metres in 
depth. From the bodies of animals as well as 
from various manufactured articles ’found in it, 
he concluded that the deposit belongs to the 
present epoch of the earth’s history. The birds 
observed during his visit were— Pelecanus majus, 
Molin; Carbo Gaimardii, Lesson; G. albigula, 
Brandt ; Sula variegata, Tsclmdi ; Spheniscus 
Humboldtii, Meyen ; Plotus anhing, Linn, ; Rhyn- 
cops nigra, Lem. ; Ijarus mbdestus, Tschudi ; 
Puffinaria Garnotii, Lesson; Sterna inca, Lesson, 
Some of them only appear at the breeding seasons. 
The pelicans do not seem to produce much 
guano, as they almost always inhabit the cliffs, 
and their excrement falls into the ocean. The 
same may be said of the species of Carbo. The 
species of Sula contribute more to the deposit, 
their number being greater, and their habitations 
being more in the interior of the islands. The 
species of Plotus and Rhyncops are very rare, 
those of Lams more numerous. The Sterna only 
visit the islands to lay their eggs, but their num- 
bers are so very great that they must contribute 
in a great measure to the formation of guano. 
The Spheniscus abounds in the southern island, 
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OUAEAPU. 


GUD’HA. 


, ■ . • • ThPSP birds not beinff able culiaoese; and G. tomentosnra, sometimes known 

which IS mhabited. These Hiemgelres in as bastard cedar, the gunstock tree, was introduced 

to fly, toHow out tobitations to ^ 

the guano ,The b ds wtoh p^uce tmy from America. It grows in Ceylon ; common 

lie f JsSS^Ta; iu the Dekhan, prett/ common about Madras. 

fr “ wf 11 The fruit is tuberSed, about the size of a cherry. 

rrUE \PO a drink prepared from sugar-cane. Between its outer hark of sap-wood is a fibrous 
CTiSbiFUI, eli tod Hafun of the mass about haH an inch in thickness, richly 
\ml« memiiDg4e Highland or Crest of Hafun. impregnated with mucilage, which is extracted 
SerheLdland of the coast of Africa, nearly by macerating for twelve houm in warm water 
oppJite aIii. It is the Opone of Ptolemy. and is ^eatly employed m the West Indira and m 
^^'AKD FISH, eaten at Penang. It is the South America m clarifying sugar as a Kydia is 
Hemiramplius Russelli, Cuv., the Toda pendex of m India. Its wood is light and loora grained, 
the Malavs See Fish ^ light-brown colour, and is used for 

GUAIffiA TRICHILIOIDES. Its bark is a fpniture, coach panels, to packing-cases, panel- 


TuARD FISH, eaten at Penang. It is the South America m olantymg sugar as a ixyaia is 
Hemiramplius Russelli, Cuv., the Toda pendex of m India. Its wood is light and loora grained, 
the Malavs See Fish ^ light-brown colour, and is used for 

GUAIffiA TRICHILIOIDES. Its hark is a furniture, coach panels, to packing-cases, panel- 
violent emetic and purgative. Wight in leones ling, etc. It weighs about 40 to 46 lbs. per cubic 
oiveR a mniculata— 1^'’. Ic, : O'Sk foot unseasoned, and 32 lbs. when seasoned, and 

^ GUATTERIA, a* genus of plants belonging to its specific gravity is *512. It was largely cultij 
the Anonacese, a tropical order of plants, chiefly vated at one fame in the Madras Presidency, 
inhabiting America and the Fast Indies. There the name of bastard cedar, as fodder for cattle. 


inhabiting America and the Fast Indies. ^ ihere 
are nine species of Guatteria known in India, — 
anonsefolia, Tavoy. i longifolia, India, Java, 

cerasoides, India. | sesquipedalis, Fhassya. 

cinnamomea, Singapore. { suherosa, India, Khassya. 

badajamba, Chittagong. j villosa, Monghir. 

fascicnlata. 

Guatteria Cerasoides, DitraL 
TJvaria cerasoides, Moxb. Polyalthya ceras., Benth. 
Hoom, .... Mahe. Chitta dudnka, . . Tel. 
Huloeli? maram, . Tam. Ohilka? dudugu, . „ 

Duddaga, Dudduka, Tel. 

This moderate-sized tree grows in the Bengal 
and Mad.ras Presidencies, and is common in the 


The fibres of its straight, luxuriant young branches 
were submitted to trial by Dr. Roxburgh ; and 
while the sown hemp broke when dry with 160 
lbs. and 209 lbs. when wet, that of the bastard 
cedar broke with 100 lbs. when dry, and 140 lbs. 
when wet. — Cleglwrn^ M* IB, J* R , ; Thw,; Voigt j 
Riddell ; O^Sh ; Royle, Fib, PI 

GUDA, Gode, Gudi, as in Nanjangode, Metha- 
goody, is probably from the Telugu and Karnatica 
Gudi, a temple, a pagoda. Gud, Mahr., a house. 

GUDA, a mixed race in Sind, from Sindians 
and Sidi women ; they were equally slaves with 


rmh“ It Zy be ra^y -them, and ^ifid be bought or sold at 

recognised by its !^eat straightnera and h®d- ''"f ^DARa! A beggar, so named from 

S'-STnca^^It^^^ S.“SnL“&rr 

purposes, GUDBA, a Kolarian tribe, numerous in the 

^ ’ - eastern part of Bastar and Jeypore, but scarce to 

lAnonfAlifl WnIJ Willde the west of Bastar. Some of their most important 

UvttSSoUa, £i ’ Ki kugifoUa, JBent. 7°^ ^^ with those u^d by the Kurku 

De^, . . . Beno. DeLdaru,. . . Tam. m the W, and by the Kol and Santal on the E. 

Maettree, . . . Em Aaoka, Asokam, . Tel. —C, I. P, C, Mep. -p, b, _ 

Asok maram, . . Tam. GUDDEE, a tribe resembling the Ghosi. They 

A very handsome, erect growing, large tree of are now mostly Mahomedans, and have a few 
India and Java, but with a soft and useless wood, scattered communities ^ in Gurhmooktesur^ and 
It is much grown in Madras as a highly ornamental Surawa of Meerut, and in the Rampur territory, 
avenue tree, and it should be planted in avenues It is not unusual to call any converted Hindu a 
more thanifisat present. The true asok, Jonesia Guddee, which is looked on by a Mahomedan as 

» » V » a j-t. T... m 4-rt-ww-i /-kP ■wrw.-.T.rvo A n/VAivrwr ■fli/Ti 


Aaoka, Asokam, 


asoka, is rarely seen iu Southern India.— ; 
Voigt; Wight; Beddome. 

GUAYA TltEE, White and Red. 

Psidiumpomiferum, Aiuh. i P. pyriferum, lA^m, 

Jam, Jam amrood, Hind. [ Jambu klampuk, Malay. 
Safri am, , . . . „ Loue kiae, , . . Siam. 
Jambu biji, • . Malay, j Goia, , . . Tam., Tel. 

There are two kinds of guava fruit largely grown 
in India and in the islands of the E. .Archipelago, 


a term of reproach, A Guddee tribe occupy the 
Kangra Hills. Elliot,^ Supp, Gloss, See Gudha. 

GUDDI PADYA, fiying of paper kites at the 
new year on the new moon of Ohaitra, about the 
5thApril. 

GUDEER, a feast celebrated by Shiah Maho- 
medans. See Ghadir. 

GUD’HA, Hind. An ass, a donkey. Gadhe- 
ka-hal, a donkey’s plough. Before the British 


— one white within, the other red. The wood is domination in India, it was not uncommon to 
extremely close grained, tough, and compact; is yQke donkeys in a plough and drive them over 
preferred for making wooden mallets, and other ruins of a captured fort, as a mode of showing 
things required to stand hard knocks ; and it is s^preme contempt for the vanquished enemy, 
also used for wood engr^ng. Loudon says The furrows thus raised were levelled by the lohe- 
‘ the fruit ripens freely in Britain, but is of little ki-mye,or iron harrow. Horace says fOarm, i. 16) : 
merit.^ The white guava is the species more ^ ... 

MSU^y cultivated, hiit the red is not uncommon. Stravere, et al“bfbrulW 

— Mason; Ains, Mat Med, p. 211. Stetere caust's, cur perirent 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSUM. H, B. Funditus, imprimeretque muris 

G. ulmifolia, Walt | Bubroma guazuma, Willde, Hostile aratmm exercitus insolens.’ 

Bastard cedar, . . Eno. j Budraksha cbettu, Tel. This mode of wreaking vengeance has been in 

The Guazuma is a genus of the family Ster- especial favour with eastern nations, and was 
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GUDHI, 


GUI. 


practised by Chengiz Khan and Timur with unre- Gugal-ka-Gond, also Indian B’dellium, and its 
lenting severity. Hence the common expression, synonyms are given as Mooql (Arabic), Eaughan 
‘I shall sow barley where you now stand/ as in turb, and Aflatun. In Syrian, the Makhzan-ui- 
the vaunt of the bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at Adwyia says it is called Badliyun, which is like a 
p. 138 of Popular Poetry of Persia, corruption of B’dellium. It is the fra- 

Gadhe-par-Oharhana, literally, to seat upon a grant gum-resin of Balsamodendron Eoxburghii, 
jackass, is a punishment more commonly Imown the Ainyris agallocha,. a tree which is plentiful in 
by the Arabic Tashheer, publication, celebration ; the Ajnoir Hills, and which yields a fragrant gum- 
which is rendered by Goiius, ‘ Per urbem duci resin used in sacred fumigations by the Brahmans ; 
jussit sontemin exemplum ; fere asino aut camelo it is no doubt the B’dellium of the ancients. It 
impositum.’ — Elliot^ Supp, Gloss, has a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in flatii- 

GUDHI or Gurhi, a ceremony amongst the lencies, taken in ghi ; is one of the ingredients in 
Mahrattas. A pole is erected on the first day of the incense or dhoop. The word Gugal in com- 
the year before the house-door, and ornamented bination, when applied to a tree, indicates par- 
witli cloth, mango sprigs, etc, — W, j ticnlar plants yielding resins, as Guggelam chettu, 

GUDI. Tel. A temple. This may be the | ^giceras fragrans, Kon, ; Guggulu or Sala is 

word from which Pagoda has been obtained. | Vatica robusta ; and Guggilapn chettu is Bos- 

Pai-gudi, a devil temple. I wellia glabra. — Elliot^ FL Andlir, See B’dellium. 

GUDIGAE. Kaen. A caste at Nagar in ! GUGE or Hundes, 120 miles long and 16 to 60 
Mysore, carvers in sandal-wood, horn, and ivory, broad, is commonly known as the plain of Tibet. 

GUEST. Amongst several of the eastern ‘ It is comprised between the Himalaya and its Ois- 
nations, the duties of hospitality to a guest are Sutlej branch. It extends from the lakes of Mana- 
still regulated as in ancient times. Luke x. 7 sarowar and Eakastal down the course of the 
says, ‘ Go not from house to house; ’ and it wrould Sutlej to Kanawar. It is wholly under Chinese 
be a great offence among the Hindus if a guest, influence. Its undulating surface is covered with 
after being made welcome at a house, were to leave an alluvial deposit, declining from 15,200 feet, 
it and go to another. Also Lukexiv. 16, etc., ‘ A the level of the lakes, to 10,000 feet at the con- 
certain man made a great supper, and bade many.’ fines of Kanawar. The Sutlej and its feeders 
Messengers are sent to invite guests to a Hindu traverse it, flowing in deep narrow ravines 1000 to 
feast, when not only relations, but all persons of 3000 feet below its mean level. — H.f. et T, 223. 
the same division of caste in the neighbourhood, GUGLI, a class of Brahmans k. Yaishnava 
are invited. A refusal to attend is considered as shrines, 

a great affront. Mark xiv. 14 says, ‘Where is the GUHA or Gooha, in Sanskrit a secret place, 
guest-chamber? ’ Bespectable Hindu householders from Gooh, to hide or to cover ; hence Guhya, parts 
have a room which they call the stranger’s room requiring to be concealed. In Hindu mythology, 
(Atit’hee-shaie), and which is especially set apart for when the goddess Sati burst, and the gods in her 
the use of guests. ^ Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, womb came forth, this part of her body fell in 
i. p. 443, answering the question, What does a Nepal, where, at a place called Guhyast’han, they 
musafir (traveller) expect and receive?’ says, continue to be devoutly worshipped. 

‘ By a Suimeh law, a traveller in the desert may GUHUEWAE, also written Gaharwar, a tribe 
claim entertainment for three days unquestioned.’ of Eajputs found in Debra Mimgulpur, Bithur, 
Most Bedawi will suffer almost any injury to Gajmow, Kanouj, ‘and in the Central Doah. 
themselves, rather than allow their guests to be The Guhurwar of K’hera Mungrore in Mirzapur 
ill-treated. In the great tribe of the Bisliaseen have been converted to Mahomedanism, and 
which inhabits the desert between the Nile and those of Mahaich in Ghazipur are reckoned au 
the Eed Sea, unmarried daughters are offered inferior branch. The chief of the Guhurwar 
to guests. resided at Bijapur, a few miles to the west of 

GUETTAEDA SPECIOSA. Linn, Mirzapur, where the liberality of the British 

Cadamba jasminiflora, 2/. j Jasminum kirsutum, Government enabled him to keep up some show 

Nyctanthes hirsuta, L. | Willde. of respectability. At the time of the first occupa- 

Panmr,DuKH., Tam., Tel. Himma, .... Sansk. tion of Benares by the British, he was a fugitive 
Eava-pii, . . . Maleal. j Nil-pitclia, . . . Singh, from the tyranny and oppression of the Goutum 
A small but very handsome tree, with large Bhuinhar, who had expelled the Guhurwar family 
white and very fragrant flowers, in blossom in a.d. 1768. The Guhurwar are recorded among 
throughout the year. It grows at Caltura and the 36 royal tribes of Eajputs, and are said to be 
near Galle in Ceylon, and is cultivated in Indian of the same family as the Eahtor, with whom it is 
gardens. Amongst Hindus the tree is sacred said they never intermarry. — Elliot,^ S^ipp* Gloss. 
both to Siva and Yislmu. — Iloxl). ; Riddell ; Ain. ; GUHWAEA. Hind. A swinging cradle. 

The. Zeyl. ii. p. 163. GUHYAKA are cave-dwellers, Hindu demi- 

GUEYO Ur as, or Yailey of Poison, is at the gods ; the servants of Cuvera, the deformed deity 
side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. It is of riches, and into such beings the dark souls of 
500 feet below the run of the old crater, which is men, addicted in this world to selfish gratifications, 
now the Telaga-bodas, or White Lake. It is a transmigrate. — Moor, p. 108 ; Wilford, 
small bare place, with many crevices from which GUI, amongst the Oraon, a sworn friendship 
carbonic acid is poured ; and many dead animals, between two girls. They each say, 
dogs, cats, squirrels, rhinoceros, tigers, birds, and ‘ Tu aor main gui jurabi ; 

snakes, are said to be seen in it, but this has lately Amren phxd lagabi,’ 

been discredited. — Bikmore^ p. 63. Then each plucks flowers and arranges them 

GUGAL, a term applied in India to the fra- neatly in the other’s hair, exchange necklaces and 
grantreainsof several trees, also to the trees them- embrace, and give a joint feast. See Brother- 
selves. The resin, Gugalam Telugu, is also called making ; Munh bola-bhai. 
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COIA KHATAt. OLHWmA. 

Dr. Honiglwger With this Colombo, about an acre and a haH for 7 or 8 

apread on a small piece of ’ ,,i 4hich Tears supplied 3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 

sUl bad been prepared of pS, 7 bom.s^Ltinnally with all the grass requiP •. 

ivas carable of plaster for their consumption, and latterly left a sum / 

simply by application. .^uare, which was dried for bedding and hay. W^.- 

serves for several ™ y ® f them first planted it frequently attains a height rf 

three or four uiclies m diameter, each oi +?»lrAn nmrniRennnslv 


three or four inches in diameter ; eacn oi 
bears a Chinese seal According to the 
of the Hakim, its constituent parts are s^eet-o 
and litharge ; the latter, doctor 


\ "win the assertion 9 feet; and a stalk taken promiscuously 

Accoring to ^ small patch planted in Combaconum mi , 

riaWe potder, feet 4f inche's in length; when ent twi ■ 


pdUthai^c-thciatto^asauimp— times it grows thicker, but not so hb 

IB adde<l to the former, v. v posaible Wedderburn in Coimbatore, with thi 

statoi that it should be ^ rubefacient, utilizing the washings in the municipall 

to the affected mrt. It acts as a runuawci , a J 


to the affected i>art. It acts ^as a runeraLic^.., 
without blistering* — I^r, Emiigherg^ry io . 

Ci*^»alnmiaboEaue. Mxk | G, 

KfttftkrwK * • KarettbKalunjbMAmu 

Gntchka, Gudgegfl, BcKR* Singh 

Katkalija, . . . HiND. 

Katkaranga, . , „ ^ ’ Tam 

KatkaranJ, . . . „ Kalichi maram, . • 

Sagargota, . * . Mahr. Gachcha chettu, . xiiiL. 


utilizing the washings in the municipal 
house, had a piece oi neighbouring wast^^S 
extent Jour acres, enclosed and irrigate ^^g 
diluted tilth of the slaughter-house floor, 
this, poudrette, consisting of night-soil ahe^^ 
was applied. These four acres^ of land pagj 
annually thirty-two tons of ^ guinea grass, £iH 
rupees per ton. This nourishes bullocks bw 
than double the weight of paddy straw at se« 
teen rupees per ton. It is excellent feeding i 


. . ‘ flowers, teen rupees per ton. It is excellent teeaina | 

A fkf t battle, and is generally pref en^ I 

sir a .‘.a w« Wi.f .h.'» » .b. P-, ibo.g;»; 


AG l?r. 'bABduo nut which are hard worked seem to prefer the 

pdthe Lastern Archipelago. The bonano supplied by the grass-cutters. Itl 

m an irregularly round grey se^; the dm ^ ^ be pven to cattle fresh, hut Hiel 

sn ■SiSr -s £ ::: t k ' 

2fs£"Xsit?r.r'i£S.*s 

ill convalescence from fever. If it do not stop the cut, and it should be heavily manured a ^ 

paroxysm the first time, it .seldom fails the second, three or four cuttings. It is very hardy, a y 


is an irregularly round grey seed ; the almond or 
kernel is white, very hard, and intensely hitter , 
gets a blood -red colour from nitric acid. Mr. 
jPiddington detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugai, 
and resin. Bonduc luit i.s the commonest anti- 
periodic in the bazar medicines of Bengal, aud it is 
undoubtedly one of considerable utility, especially 
ill convalescence from fever. If it do not stop the 


paroxysm the first time, it .seldom fails the second, three or four cuttings, it is very R^ray, a y 
The common way of exhibiting this sulistance is be easily propagated. 1^ requires abundant i^s- 
to give of the nut finely powdered and of black | ture, but will not live in ^ a ^ 
pepper each 6 to 20 grs. three times daily. ^ In | marshy. Jt answers 
the Fanjab, asafoetida is added tothe black pepper. 1 foot 9 inches to 
In Chittagong it is administered, in pills, 4 grains spread into stools 
of the pounded kernel with 4 grains of the Mack diameter.— 
pepper. It is a very effectual remedy, but to GUINEA-WORM, 
i]|rte it So ' the pills must be given fresh. If the Farentit, ...» Abai§. i 
seeds are not broken they will keep good for years ; Brakontion, . . . Gu. ^ 
but if broken, and the kernel kept for four or five Naru, Narambo, . Hind. boungoat,Tfi||Mm| 
days, they become useless as a medicine for fever. Narampoo chalandi, ,, ■ • 3HII 

Bonduc nut oil is mentioned bv Ainslie as useful It ocouis m Afiiea, Aiabia, re m 
in convulsions and pals^ A' » ® Turkestan, most frequently appearing m to M 

GUILIELMA SPECIOSA Afart., is thePiritu and legs. It has been supposed to be transmift^ 
or Piriiao of VenezuX the Punumba of the m cans of the cyelops, a little fresh-watercrusta^ 
Amazoi district, and tt ’Pnxtoon of Guiana. It received by means of the drmkmg water. _At to 


Narampoo chalaiidi, , „ ! ' j 

It occurs in Africa, Arabia, Persia, 

Turkestan, most frequently appearing in 
and legs. It has been supposed to bo transmitted 
means of the cyclops,a little fresh- water crustaceai% 
received by means of the drinking water. At the 


Amazoii district, and the Paripou of Guiana. It receivea oy means oi me 

lL7si“es we thtoH^diSjSed^if m Jor”S^ ^vealed by ca^ 

round^its slender cylindrS trunk. The Indians by the dissemination of the eggs. Gordius ornatas 

V • 1 1* ... j? nr*f»nr*H m the rmllDmneS. 


subsist for months on its farinaceous fruit.— P mi 

GUITAR, a musical 

GUINDY, a hamlet and countiy-seat of the 
Governor of Madras. the Sih-tara, the three-£ 

GUINEA-FOWL, Numida meleagris, Linn., GUIZOTIA. OLEIFE 
is believed to be descended from the Numida Guizotia Abyssinica, Oass. 
ptiiorhyncha of the hot, arid parts of E. Africa, but 
it has become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, Vgrbesina sativa, Boxh. 
and has there become small, with black legs. The parthenium luteum, Sp}\ 
guinea-fowl is the Bohemian of the barnyard. Heliopsis platyglossa, Ohs. 
They are hardy and prolific, and are valuable in Kala-til, Ramtil, . Hind, 


occurs in the Philippines. 

GUITAR, a musical instrument similar to i 
cithera, supposed to have obtained its name fr 
the Sih-tara, the three-stringed. 

GUIZOTIA OLEIFEBA. D, C., W. Ill 
Guizotia Abyssinica, Cass, j Tetragonotheca Abys- 


sinica, Ledek 
Jagera Abyssinica, Spr. 
Helianthus oleifer, Wall 
Ramtilla oleifera, D. C. 

Ulisi,yalisi, Yalasalu, Tjbl. 


gardens, as they rarely scratch the ground, are Oochellu, . . . Tam. | 

eager in their search for insects, and with a This plant is grown in Egypt, Abyssinia, and 

scraping motion of their bill gather the seeds of throughout the East Indies. It has large bright 


grasses. — Darwin, 


yellow- coloured flowers, and it ripens its seed in 


GUINEA GRASS, PanicuHi jumentorum. February and March. The seed in shape is like 
When well manured and kept clear of weeds, it I the black cummin seed, and a sweet-tasted oil is 



aUJAR. 

1 it and used for nearly the to the plo^h. ^The Giijuru of Kashmir are 
the sesamum or gingelly oil shepherd proprietors, and said to have come trom 
cent, of oil, which Gujerat in the Fanjah; they live in log houses, 
>n. It is exported in recesses at the foot of the Panjal, and in the 
seed. It was first woods. The Gujar tribe in the Fanjab are pro- 
tally in 1851. It is bably of primitive antiquity. They have not lost 
bivation, and giving the pastoral habits of their race, though they 
lep. Cal Cat, 1862. devote much attention to agriculture, and they 
Provinces of India, are more industrious and less predatory than their 
c’rradually becoming brethren of Hindustan, Many of the thieves in 
’ ' r. Their Hindustan are of this tribe, 

be "rated by their having In 1857, in the revolt in India, the whole of the 
■ ’ on the Gujar villages around Dehli, after fifty years of 

. in the compulsory quiet, broke out and plundered all overi 

C 3 considered to be that district within a few hours of the outbreak 
Tndia, and have been of the mutiny. And whenever any fugitive| 
olares them also to during the mutiny came to a Gujar village, the j 
\ Jenkins also says were invariably plundered. The instant the stroM 
W consider them- arm of a government was removed, these aw 
ihey are descend- other predatory races resumed their ancient habijH 
they have an They are cultivators and keepers of cattle 
^ They must at buffaloes, living in separate villages of their oiM 
^^MEdrisi, quoting and are numerous about Dehli and in the 

Huzr was the and Saharunpur districts of the Doab. They^B 
the name of numerous in the Panjab, on the northern froJ|H 
m the Pan- of British India, in Swat and the adjacent 1H|| 
^^^^hli territory, and in the hills about Kashmir ; and they ar^H 
and they to have preceded the Swat tribe as the inha^HH 
the chief and owners of part of the Hazara district^^HI 
Indus. In the hills about Kashmir 
have pastoral vagrant habits. In all the nflHH 
if not in all the Jat country, the Gujar aJBHB 
mixed with the Jat, and form a consid^l^^HH 
r . of the population. They are numerQ|^^^H 

Northern Kajputana, and extend into 
the adjoining parts of Central India as^^HH^ 
Bundelkhand, one of the chiefs in whic||^H|||H 
The last Kagpur prince is stated to 
but at present there are 
orat. Those located in the east 
their ^origin from the west. 


sells at about lOd. per^ galloi 
under the name of Niger s 
shipped to London experiment 
" *' :>£ easy cult 

I d. Ex, J, E 

in the N. W. 
jory, but g 
)its of peaceful industry. 

i provinces of Gujerat 
India, and to Gujerat 
•e sometimes c — '■** 


GULl KHATAL 


GUIZOTIA OLEIFE.RA. 


Karetti, KulunJI,MALKAL. 
Kirbut, * ; • - 

Koombooroo wel, SiKGH. 
Kalumawul jetiya, „ 
Kalichi nmTam, . . Tam. 
Gachcha chettu, . Tel. 


GUI A KHATAL A Bokharian Hakim presented 
J)r. Honigberger with this hard, pitch-like plaster 
spread on a small piece of red linen, which he 
stated had been prepared m China, and which 
was capable of removing every kind of pain, 
simply by a 3 ;>plication. One and the same plaster 
serves for several cases. The form is square, 
three or four inches in diameter ; each of them 
bears a Chinese seal. According to the assertion 
of the Hakim, its constituent parts are sweet-oil 
and litharge ; the latter, as an impalpable powder, 
is adde<l to the former. The Bokharian doctor 
stated that it should be applied as near as possible 
to the affected part. It acts as a rubefacient, 
without blistering. — Dr. Honighergc% p. 282. 

GUILARDINA BONDUC. linn. 

Osesalpinia bonduc, Hoxb. | G. bonducella, Mfjn, 
Natakaranja, , . Beng, 

Outchka, Gudgega, DUKH. 

Katkalija, . . . HiND. 

Katkaran^, * . „ 

Katkaranj, ... ,, 

Sagargota, . . . Mahk. 

A great thorny climber, with yellow flowers, 
and with long briar-like trailing and climbing 
shoots. It grows in the East andAYest Indies, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. The bondxic nut 
is an irregularly round grey seed ; the almond or 
kernel is white, very hard, and intensely bitter ; 
gets a blood -red colour from nitric acid. Mr. 
Piddington detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugar, 
and resin. Bonduc nut is the commonest anti- 
periodic in the bazar medicines of Bengal, and it is 
undoubtedly one of considerable utility, especially 
in convalescence from fever. If it do not stop the 
paroxysm the first time, it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exhibiting this substance is 
to give of the nut finely powdered and of black 
pepper each 6 to 20 grs. three times daily. In 
the Panjab, asafeetida is added to the black pepper. 
In Chittagong it is administered in pills, 4 grains 
of the pounded kernel with 4 grains of the black 
pepper. It is a very effectual remedy, but to 
mie it so the pills must be given fresh. If the 
seeds are not broken they will keep good for years ; 
but if broken, and the kernel kept for four or five 
days, they become useless as a medicine for fever. 
Bonduc nut oil is mentioned by Ainslie as useful 
in convulsions and palsy. 

GUILIELMA SPECIOSA, Afurt, is the Piritu 
or Pirijao of Venezuela, the Pupumba of the 
Amazon district, and the Paripou of Guiana. It 
is a palm of an intensely hard wood ; sharp needle- 
like spines are thickly disposed in rings or bands 
round its slender cylindrical trunk. The Indians 
subsist for months on its farinaceous fruit. — 
Seema7t. 

GUJNDY, a hamlet and country-seat of the 
Governor of Madras. 

GUINEA-FOWL, Numida meleagris, Zmi., 
is believed to be descended from the Numida 
ptilorhyncha of the hot, arid parts of E. Africa, but 
it has become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and has there become small, with black legs. The 
guinea-fowl is the Bohemian of the barnyard. 
They are hardy and prolific, and are valuable in 
gardens, as they rarely scratch the ground, are 
eager in their search for insects, and with a 
scraping motion of their bill gather the seeds of 
grasses. — Darwin. 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jumentorum. 
When well manured and kept clear of weeds, it 


grows luxuriantly, and admits of being cut every 
six weeks or two months. A small patch near 
Colombo, about an acre and a half, for 7 or 8 
years supplied 3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 
7 horses continually with all the grass required 
for their consumption, and latterly left a surplus, 
which was dried for bedding and hay. When 
first planted it frequently attains a height of even 
9 feet ; and a stalls: taken promiscuously from a 
small patch planted in Combaconum measured 10 
feet 4|- inches in length ; when cut two or three 
times it grows thic&r, but not so high. Mr. 
Wedderburn in Coimbatore, with the view of 
utilizing the washings in the municipal slaughter- 
house, had a piece of neighbouring waste land, in 
extent^ four acres, enclosed and irrigated by the 
diluted filth of the slaughter-house floor. Besides 
this, poudrette, consisting of night-soil and ashes, 
was applied. These four acres of land produce 
annually thirty-two tons of guinea grass, at ten 
rupees per ton. This nourishes bullocks better 
than double the weight of paddy straw at seven- 
teen rupees per ton. It is excellent feeding for 
horses and cattle, and is generally preferred by 
them to the ordinary country grass, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the dry 
grass roots supplied by the grass-cutters. It 
should not be given to cattle fresh, but the 
supply for one day should be cut the day pre- 
vious; and it should not be cut too close to 
the ground, but the stalk ought to be left 7 to 
9 inches high. It is a good plan to move the 
ground between the roots every time the grass is 
cut, and it should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy, and may 
be easily propagated. It requires abundant mois- 
ture, but will not live in a soil which is at all 
marshy. It answers best planted in small tufts 
1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet apart, which rapidly 
spread into stools from 6 inches to a foot in 
diameter.-— Suggestions, p. 15, 

GUINEA-WORM, Filaria Medinensis, Gmel 
Farentit, , . . . Aeab. Dracunculus, . . . Lat. 

Drakontion, . . . Gr. Pejunk,. . . . Pees. 

Naru, Narambo, . Hind. Soungouf, . . Senegal. 

Narampoo chalandi, ,, 

It occurs in Africa, Arabia, Persia, India, and 
Turkestan, most frequently appearing in the feet 
and legs. It has been supposed to be transmitted by 
means of the cyclops,a little fresh- water crustacean, 
received by means of the drinking w’-ater. At the 
end of six Aveeks the presence of the animal is 
revealed by tumours; then wounds appear, caused 
by the dissemination of the eggs. Gordius ornatus 
occurs in the Philippines. 

GUITAR, a musical instrument similar to the 
cithera, supposed to have obtained its name from 
the Sih-tara, the three-stringed. 

GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. D. C., W. Ill 
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Guizotia Abyssinioa, Cass. \ 

Polymnia Abyssinica, L. 

P. frondosa, Bruce. 

Verbesina sativa, Moxk 
Parthenium luteum, Sp)\ 

Heliopsis platyglossa, Cas. 

Kala-til, Bamtil, . Hind. | 

Oochellm . . . Tam. | 

This plant is grown in Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
throughout the East Indies. It has large bright 
yellow-coloured flowers, and it ripens its seed in 
February and March, The seed in shape is like 
the black cummin seed, and a sweet-tasted oil is 


Tetragonotheca Abys- 
sinioa, Ledeb. 

Jagera Abyssinica, Spr. 
Helianthus oleifer, Wall. 
Eamtilla oleifera, V. C. 

UlisijValisi, Valasalu, Tel. 


GUJAE, 


GUJIRAT. 


manufactured from it, and used for nearly the | to the plough. The Gujuru of Kashmir 


same purposes as the sesamum or gingelly oil. 
The seeds yield about 34 per cent, of oil, which 
sells at about lOd. per gallon. It is exported 


shepherd proprietors, and said to have come from 
Gujerat in the Panjab ; they live in log houses, 
in recesses at the foot of the Panjal, and in the 


under the name of Niger seed. It was first woods. The Gujar tribe in the Panjab are pro- 
shipped to London experimentally in 1851. It is bably of primitive antiquity. They have not lost 
a favourite crop, of easy cultivation, and giving the pastoral habits of their race, though they 


good returns. — Mad. Ex. J, Rep. Cal. Cat., 1862. 

GUJAR, a race in the N. W. Provinces of India, 
notoriously predatory, but gradually becoming 
more settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
former importance may be rated by their having 
given name to the provinces of Gujerat on the; 
western coast of India, and to Gujerat in the 


devote much attention to agriculture, and they 
are more indostrious and less predatory than their 
brethren of Hindustan. Many of the thieves in 
Hindustan are of this tribe. 

In 1857, in the revolt in India, the whole of the 
Gujar villages around Dehli, after fifty years of 
compulsoiy quiet, broke out and plundered all over 


Paniab. Thev are sometimes considered to be that district within a few hours of the outbreak 


among the prior occupants of India, and have been 
so reckoned by Tod, who declares them also to 
be a tribe of Rajputs. Sir R. Jenkins also says 
that in the Nagpur territory they consider them- 
selves to be Rajputs, and that, as they are descend- 
ants from Lava, Rama’s second son, they have an 


of the mutiny. And vrhenever any fugitives 
during the mutiny came to a Gujar village, they 
were invariably plundered. The instant the strong 
arm of a government was removed, these and 
other predatoiy races resumed their ancient habits. 
They are cultivators and keepers of cattle and 


undoubted right to be so regarded. They must at buffaloes, living in separate villages of their own, 
one time have been dominant, for Edrisi, quoting and are numerous about Dehli and in the Merut 
Ibn Khordadbah, states that Juzr or Huzr was the ami Saharunpur districts of the Doab. They are 
hereditary title of a king as well as the name of ntunerous in the Panjab, on the northern frontier 

in TTo +'^£1 "Pot.- P'rifioli Tnrlifi i-n Sarftf. amrl f.ViA Itilla 


Cliumayen. IKbare. 
K’liutana. | 

In the Doab — 

■ [Bursoee. 

I 

IRowal. 

1 

Sookul. 

Dede. 

Ramayn. 

Khoobur. 

Bysle. 

Jindbur. 

Kbare. 

Moondun. 

Mavee. 

iPeelwan. 

Nagree, 

Kudabun. 

Rat’hee, 

Butar 

Ohotkune. 

Touhur. 

Bhuttee. 

1 Adbuna. 

Budkana. 

Gorsee. 

Kusounee. 

Cbeche 

Kusane. 

Kunana. 

Bulesur. j Kulseean. 

In Rohilkhand — 

Rouse. 


Butar. 

i J attee. 

'Poorbur. 

Mubynsee. 

IC’bhoobur. 

Khare. 

iMotle. 

[Sooradne. 

jJiiidbur. 

Kusane. 


the country. Gujar are in Kashmir, in the Pan- of British India, in Swat and the adjacent hills, 
jab, and are spread all over the Dehli territory, and in the hills about Kashmir ; and they are said 
the Upper Doab and Upper Rohilkhand, and they to have preceded the Swat tribe as the inhabitants 
enumerate 84 different tribes. In Dehli the chief and owners of part of the Hazara district east of 
tribes are the — the Indus. In the hills about Kashmir the Gujar 

Clmmayen. IKbare. * jBursoee. iRowal. have pastoral vagrant habits. In all the northern, 

K’liutana. | i 1 if not in all the Jat country, the Gujar are much 

In the Doab — mixed with the Jat, and form a considerable part 

Sookul. Dede. Ramayn. Khoobur. of the population. They are numerous in all 

Bysle. Jindbur. Kbare. Moondun. Northern Rajputana, and extend into Malwa and 

Mavee. i Peel wan. Kudabnn. adjoining parts of Central India as far east as 

Mee. l AdSina. Bufc?' GorseT Bundelkhand, one of the cHefs in which is a 

Knsounee. Ubecbe Kusane. Kunana. The last Nagpur prince is stated to have been a 

Bulesnr. | Kulseean. Rouse. Gujar, but at present there are no Gujar in 

In Rohilkhand Gujerat. Those located in the east in Hindustan, 

Butar. I Jattee. iPoorhur. Muhynsee. trace their origin from the west. 

IC’bhoobur. |Motle. i Jindbur. Kusane. The Gujar have no resemblance to the pre- 

Khare. [Sooradne. I Aryan races. They are a handsome tribe, and both 

All these tribes intermarry on terms of equality, men and women are remarkable for their powerful 

the prohibited gotra or tribe being only those of figures and fair complexions. The women in 
the father, mother, and paternal and maternal particular are remarkably good-looking, and have 
grandmother. A great part of the district of a bold, free carriage and demeanour. Widows can 
Saharunpur was called Gujerat during the 18th re-raany. Like the Jat, they eat all flesh except 
century. By the Gujar themselves it was said to that of cows or bullocks, and are particularly 
consist of three parts, and the division is known fond of wild hog. They drink spirits also, 
amongst them to this day, and is usually adopted smoke tobacco, ganja or hemp leaves, and their 
in ordinary converse. In 1811 Colonel Tod’s women use opium, as well for themselves as 
duties called him to a survey, amidst the ravines of their children. They are wholly uneducated, and 
the Chambal, of the tract called Gujargar, a affect to despise learning as unmanly. They are 
district inhabited by the Gujar tribe. Turbulent dishonest, untrustworthy, and lawless in a high 
and independent, like the sons of Esau, their degree ; mulish, revengeful, and wrong-headed, 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand professing no loyalty to any one; notorious as 
against them, about the middle of the 18th centuiy, successful cattle-lifters, pursuing this branch of 
their nominal prince, Suraj Mull, the Jit chief of robbery with determination and skill, taking great 
Bhurtpiir, had pursued exactly the same plan pride in their lawless achievements, and loving to 
toward the population of these villages, whom he hear of past deeds. 

captured in a night attack, that Janmeja did to Those to the north of Dehli are Mahomedans, 
the Taksbak, as described in the Mahabharat. He but to the east and south they are sometimes half 
threw them into pits with combustibles, and Maiiomedans, sometimes half Hindus, but so very 
actually thus consumed them. The Gujar race lax as to be considered a sect apart. — C. p. 101— 


has largely pressed into the Central Provinces of 
India, and have settled down to agricultural pur- 
suits ; and those in Hoshangabad and Nemur are 
fair farmers. They are agriculturists in the N. W. 


123, — Tod^s Rajasthan; Elliot, Supp. Gloss, 
GUJERAT, a town in lat. 32° 32' N., long. 74° 
3' E., in the Jech Doab of the Panjab, on the 
Rotas road between the Chenab and Jhelum, at 


Provinces, but, whether of the Hindu or Maho- eight miles from the right bank of the Chenab, 
medan Mtb, they everywhere prefer pasturage ‘ It is also the name of a district in the Panjahw 


GTJJBRA^l GtJLAL. 

-i » • rkusTniici A /» tftli <3is"* wIioIg popultition* FsirtliGr noitli^ tlioir fGHow* 

Gajwat 10' 80" and 88° N., tribesmen have almost all become Mahomedans. 

tnct^Jymg tVsi' E 4it\i an GUL. Hind., Pees. A rose, but compounded 

* Jd a popdarion in with many words to indicate other flowers and 
isrK of 616 847 persons. ' There are numerous flowering plants. Gulab, rose-water , Gulab-pash 
MW of aStv m this district, and mounds of or Gulab-dan, a rose-water spunkier ; Gulab ka 
mip 01 c q y nnnsWorable numbers atr* the otto, an essential oil from rose leaves. 

fild me Ttoese STpeless masses, now occupied charcoal for lighting the pipe or hookah ; also the 

JftrviUa^ oTSVMong.with the site of cinder or refuse that comes from a hookah, pipe, or 

Wt'n') the citv built by Alexander on the field of chilam when smoked out. . 

his ^tor^ over Porus This mound is about six GULAB SINGH, rajaof Jummoo m the time of 
mileTwe^ Tthe Pabbi range, and has a height Ranjit Singh, was a Dogra %put brother of raja 
of 50 feet with a superficial dimension of 600 by Dhian Singh, and raja Suciiit Smgh. He was cinel, 
foo feet Copper coins of all the so-called Indo- tyrannical, mid exacting but tolerant m religious 
Sian kings are found in abundance. While matters. After the Sutlej campaign^^^^ 
tiifsiege of Multan (Mooltan) still dragged slowly Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, left the British in 
on Bh^r Sinh estaMshed himself at Eamnagar, possession of the hill and plain country between 
on tL Gujranwala side of the Chenab, 22 miles the rivers Beas and Sutlej and of the hill country 
below Guierat, leaving the main body of Ms army between the Beas and the Indus, including the 
on the northern bank. Here he awaited the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, and they con- 
attack of Lord Gough, who attempted, unsuccess- ferred on Gulab Smgh, territories in the hills, and 
fully to drive him across the river, 22d November recognised his independence. He began^ Me as 
1848 and withdrew with heavy loss; but,seuding a horseman in a troop commanded by jemadar 
round a strong detachment under Sir Joseph Khushal Singh, then the favourite chamberlain of 
Tbackwell by the Wazirabad ferry^he turned the I^njit Singh. He soon raised, himself to an inde- 
ftank of the enemy, and won the battle of Sadu la- pendent command, in Avhich he distinguished 
Bur Sher Sinh retired northward, and took a himself by making prisoner Apr Khan, cMef of 
string position between the Jhelum and the Pabbi Rajaori. For this service the pnncipality of 
Hills The battle of Cbilliauwalia followed (13tb Jummoo was conferred on his fpiily. He took 
January 1849). On 6th February, Sher Sinh up his residence in Jummoo, and soon extended 
again eluded Lord Gough, and marched southward his authority over his Rajput neighbors, and 
to make adashupon Lahore; but the British-Indian eventually into Ladakh. He took an pportant 
army followed, and on the 22d of February Sher part in the negotiations which followed the battle 
Sinh turned at Gujerat, and the decisive engage- of Sobraon. A separate treaty was excluded 
ment which ensued broke irretrievably the power with him at Amritoar on 16th March 1846, wmen 
of the Sikhs. The products of the district are put him in possession of all the hill country and 
grain, cotton, opium, safiiower, tobacco, indigo, its dependencies between the Indus and the Ravi, 
ffoor, wool, and ghi. About half the grain is including Ohumba and excluding Lahoul, on pay- 
exported on camels, mules, bullocks, and donkeys, ment of 75 lakhs of rupees, and in exchange for 
but chiefly by boats to Find Dadun Khan, and the Cis-Ravi portion of Chumba. By a subsequent 
from thence by boat to Multan and Sind. Koft- arrangement in 1847, Ohumba came again en- 
gari or gold -inlaying in iron, is peculiar to Gujerat, tirely under the British^ Government. In 1857, 
and a very brisk business is carried on by the Maharaja Gulab Singh died, and was pcceeded by 
workmen. Under former rulers, this inlaid work his son, Runbir Singh, to whom the right of adqp- 
was used chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but, tion was guaranteed by sunnud, and the family 
under the peaceful rule of the British Government, now hold sway over Kashmir, J ummoo, Kishtwar, 
the craftsmen now make principally baskets, trays, Zangskar, Ladakh, and Balti. Prinsep s Antiqui- 
paper-weights, paper-knives, bracelets, and orna- ties hy Thomas; Aitclieson's Treatises. 
mentB,--l%nn€Ws Memoir, p. My Cunningham, GULAL. HIxND. A red powder, formed of 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. m y Imp. Gaz. barley flour, or rice or wheat flour, or flour of the 

GUJERATI, a term applied to a mercantile water-nut, Trapa bispiiiosa, tinted with sappan 
race from Gujerat. They are of Rajput origin, wood or sanders wood, much thrown about iu 
and are principally of the Jain religion. See the Ram Naomi and in the Holi festivals of the 
Marwari ; Guzerat. Hindus. 

GITJI. Hinp. Wheat and barley sown together. Gulali ai*e pill-like balls of cosmetic dyes used 

GUJ-PIPAR or Guj-Pipal, according to Dr. by women of India, made with arrow-root coloured 
Irvine, is supposed to be the root of Borassus with alito, and cotton dipped in it is sold in 
flabelliformis, brought from Kabul ; is astringent, Indian bazars under the name of Pothi. The 
and is given in medicine to promote digestion; colour is called also Alaktaka. 
one seer costs two rupees. According to other Gul-Ambari is a sort of bright lilac, in which 
writers, it is the sliced dried fruit of Scindapsus the crimson and the blue are not thoroughly cora- 
officinalis, Schott. bined, so that there is the effect of a shot. 

GUJRA or Sumurrun, bracelets made of col- Gul-Anar are the flowers of Pnnica granatum, 


officinalis, Ncto/. bined, so that there is the effect of a shot. 

GUJRA or Sumurrun, bracelets made of col- Gul-Anar are the flowers of Pnnica granatum, 
oured thread, worn at the Maharram. of scarlet colour ; pomegranate flower. 

GUJRANWALA, a British revenue district in Gul-Badan is a red silk cloth for Mahomedan 
the Panjab, lying between lat. 81° 82' and 82° 88' ladies’ trousers ; a striped silk piece. 

N,, and between long. 78° 11' 80" and 74° 28' 15" Guldastah is a bouquet ; silver-golden tree 
U., with an area of 2568 square miles, and a popu- decorated with imitations of jewels and precious 
ktson in 1868 of 550,576. The Jats number in stones, used at ceremonials and on state occasions 
ail 2^7,600 persons^ or 48*15 per 'cent, of the as a kind of epergne. 


GULANGHA. 


GULF OF PERSIA. 


GULANGHA, also Gudanclia. Hind. Root 
and stem of Gocculus cordifolius. It is intensely 
bitter. A transverse section is very porous and 
radiated. A decoction is a valuable bitter tonic 
and alterative ; dose» one ounce flavoured ^ with 
honey, thrice daily. Is the Pachana preparation of 
the native physician. — O'Sh. ; Beng. Pliar. p. 277. 

GULBHANGA. Hind. The flower-bearing or 
female plant of the hemp. Gulbhanga-i-bihisht, 
a sweetmeat. 

GUL-CHETUR, a famous field at Tanessur, 
close to the Grand Trunk Road, about 30 miles 
south of Ambala. 

GULERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior used 
for wire-drawing. 

GULP of AKABAH. The Red Sea at its 
northern end separates into two branches, the 
Gulf of Suez to the west and the Gulf of Akabah 
to the east. Akaba-h is a continuation of the 
valley of the Dead Sea and the river Jordan. It 
is a desolate and deserted sea, useless to commerce, 
and shunned by the native craft on account of the 
violent northerly winds which almost constantly 
prevail there, raising the sea into a deep and 
turbulent swell. — Findlay. 

GULF of CAMBAY is about 72 miles long, 80 
miles wide at its mouth, and 14 miles at its head. 
The Nerbadda and the Tapti rivers disembogue into 
it ; and the smaller rivers are the Sabarmati, Mhye, 
and Dhardur. The mass of alluvial matter brought 
down by these rivers, and the peculiar action of 
the tides, has thrown up many enormous sand 
banks ; the flood-waves come in the form of a bore. 
At Perim, 26 miles from the entrance of the gulf, 
the tidal stream is forced through a space four times 
less than it occupied before ; and. again, 27 miles 
farther north, below the Bore Rocks, it flows into 
a channel only one-ninth its original width, from 
which circumstances the velocity of the tide is 
greatly increased. At the head of the gulf, where 
it separates into the channels of the Mhye river 
and the Cambay Creek to the east, and into those 
of the Sabarmati on the north-east, the accumu- 
lated waters of the flood-wave assume the form of 
a bore, the wave coming in perpendicularly. The 
eastern or principal bore rises five miles to the 
W.S.W. of Cambay Greek, and is not perceptible 
in the neap tides, unless the previous springs have 
been unusually high, V^hen it may be observed 
slightly through the quarter. It generally com- 
mences when the winds begin to lift, the waves 
increasing daily in height as the tides gain strength, 
and it is at its greatest height about two days 
after new and full moon. It also varies with the 
night and day tide, which differ in height six or 
eight feet, the night tide both of new and full 
moon being the highest ; as the highest tide must 
have the greatest velocity, so the wave of the bore 
will be highest with the greatest tide. At about 
14 miles b^elow Cambay, the high springs were 
found to rise 83 feet. And the flood runs at six 
miles and the ebb at seven miles an hour. The 
bore first shows itself in the channel at eight miles 
below Cambay, as a wave 8|- feet high, with a rate 
of seven knots. In the first hour the water rose 
six feet during the first ten minutes. Above Cam- 
bay the wave breasts in seven feet high, with a 
velocity of ten knots. The western bore, running 
into the Sabarmati river, is almost precisely 
similar to the eastern bore, but it washes away by 
its force very large portions of the shore and 


adjoining sandbanks. In places where the force 
of the wave is directed to one point, it frequently ’ 
flows quite perpendicularly, having the appear- 
ance of a wall, when it curls and breaks with a 
thundering roar. In the centre of the channel in 
the main line of the rush of the bore there is less 
danger than near the shore, where the wave curls 
along the banks. — Findlay. 

GULF of CUTCH, an extensive inlet of the 
Arabian Sea, running eastward 90 or 100 miles, 
and separating Cutch from Kattyawar, and termin- 
ating at its head like the Kori, in the flat desert 
of the Runn. At its mouth, between Dwarka and 
the Cutch coast, it is 30 miles broad. — Findlay. 

GULF of MANAAR lies between Ceylon 
and the Peninsula of India, and has _a width of 
130 miles, extending to the line of islands and 
banks separating it from Palk’s Straits, and a 
breadth of 200 miles from Point de Galle to Cape 
Comorin. In the 19th century the British deepened 
it, to admit ships of greater draught. — Findlay. 

GULF of MARTABAN is the north-east angle 
formed by the delta of the Irawadi and the Marta- 
ban, Amherst, and Tenasserim coasts.^ Between 
Baragu point and Kalegouk island it is 130 miles 
wide, and recedes to the banks of the Sitang 
river. — Findlay. 

GULF of OMAN is the funnel-shaped entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, included between the province 
of Oman and the opposite coast of Makran. The 
south coast of the Gulf of Oman, from the Ruweis 
id Jabal nearly to Muscat, is fertile and well covered 
with date trees. It extends in a wide plain to the 
foot of the mountains, and increases in breadtli from 
29 miles at Cape Musendom to 110 miles at its 
eastern end. From Muscat to Musendom it is 
200 miles in length, and within these limits its 
area is 14,000 square miles. The coast on the 
Persian side is mountainous, with deep water close 
to it ; but the Arabian coast, excepting the Ruweis 
ul Jabal mountains, is low, fronted by reefs and 
shoals to a great distance from the shore for nearly 
its whole length, forming the celebrated pearl 
banks 

GULF of PEH-CHI-LI, on the E. coast of 
China, is at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, and is 
separated from the Yellow Sea by the Miau-tau 
group of rocks. The shore is low and flat. 

GULF of PERSIA, or Khalij-ul-Fars, is the 
large inland sea bounded on the N.E. by Persia and 
on the S. by Arabia. The Persian Gulf, from the 
coast of Oman to the Basra river, is 450 miles. 
Inside its breadth varies from 100 to 180 miles, 
but at its entrance at the narrowest part it is only 
29 miles. Within a line drawn due east from 
Ras Musendom, it comprises an area of nearly 
70,000 square miles. The northern or Persian 
side presents in its whole extent, from the delta of 
the Euphrates to the IMakran coast, a series of 
rugged precipitous mountain ranges, one behind 
the other, running nearly parallel to the coast and 
to each other, and increasing in height as they 
recede from the sea. A belt of low land of varying 
width runs between the mountains and the sea, 
called by the Persians the Garm-sair, hot and un- 
inviting, with a few date groves. The small seaport 
towns are occupied by Arabs. The southern coast, 
from the mouth of the Euphrates (Shat-ul-Arab) to 
the Ruweis-ul-Jabal, is generally of white sand, a 
perfect desert, with extensive uninhabited tracts^. 
Water scarce and bad, though there are date 
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GUM. 



gulf op SUEZ. 

OTOves near villages. The popuMon is exdu^vely 
Imh. Along its northern or P^siaa coast are 
numerous towns and villages, with a xmx^ Arab 
and Persian population ; the Arate are^fishermen 
and seamen, ‘ and the Persians are cultivators.— 

^'gUi!f of SUEZ, at the N. end of the Bed Sea, 
abreast of Tur, is 17 miles broad. 

GULF STREAM of the eastern seas, issues 
from the Bayof Bengal, passes thi-ough the Straits 
of Malacca, and sweeps to the north along the 
Asiatic cojist, modifying the clima^. It xs eallea 
hr the Japanese Knro-Siwo, and debouches^ to 
the Philippine Islands, and thence rushes into the 
great Pacific, describing an arc of a great oircie 
as far as the Aleutian Isles, on which it leaves 
strano^e weeds. The waters of this eastern G-uii 
Stream are of an indigo tint The Sargasso weed 

occupies the centre of the stream, ^ \ 

OULF-WEED (Sargassum baccifernm, A#.), 
in enormous quantity, floats in an eddy of the 
Atlantic to the west of the Azores, from iat 20 
to 86° N., and again west of the Bahamas, its 
utmost eastern limit extending to long. 86 E. _ It 
occurs also in the streams in the Pacmc. It is 
of a greenish-yellow colour; is abundant on the 
reefs, but continues to vegetate as it floats about 
in the circular currents after it has been torn from 
its attachment. The nuisses give shelter to a great 
number of fish, molluscs, and crustacean animals. 
Travellers to and from India meet with the brult- 
weed in the Atlantic. 

GUL-GAJUBA. Hind. Flowers of gajuba 
from Bombay; cooling, in various mixed pre- 
scriptions. One seer costs two and a half rupees. 
Gm.Med. To;;, p. 136. ^ ^ 

GULGEEAE\ or Gulguleean, Gulgully, swollen 
rice mixed with molasses formed into balls. 

GULGULA, a town near Bamian, destroyed by 
Ohengiz Khan. From some cause, not now remem- 
bered, being highly exasperated with the people, 
he came npon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned and de- 
molished the place. There are innumerable exca- 
vations or caves in tlie mountains of the valley of 
Bamian, which still form the residences of a great 
part of the population ; a detached hill in the 
middle of the valley is quite honeycombed with 
them, and is called the city of Gulgula. Oaves 
are in greater numbers on the north side of the 
valley, where the idols occur, on all sides of which 
are excavations. It is said that at a day’s journey 
from Bamian, to the south-west, were the remains 
of an extensive fortress, called Band-i-Berber, 
erected near a large lake. — ]SIo 07 'croft s Tixivels, 

GUL-i-GULAB, aseries of fortresses which have 
a communication with each other. They are 
situated near the Persian Gulf, about five farsangs 
from Behbehan, and the river Kheirabad, the 
Ab-i-Sherin or Indian river, flows close to the 
foot of the rock on which they are built, one fort 
above the other. , 

GULLAR, a race in the Raichore Doab, with 
several sections. There are two branches of this 
tribe, the Adavi Gullar and Gaddha Gullar, about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Gullar are dwelling 
in the villages between Hyderabad and Poona, 
but a very considerable number dwell in Seroor, 
10 milea from Kulburga. They call themselves 
Gol, from Go, a cow, also Hanam Gol ; and they 
claim to be of the Bhangar or herd race. But the 


people know them as Adavi GuUar, i.e» country 
or wild Gullar; also as Bai-mandel-wanloo, also 
Dowai Barman and Dowa dene walay. The men 
are herbalists, collecting roots and plants for the 
native physicians ; the women beg. Their physical 
appearance is strikingly like the races irorn 
Rajputana,— about the same in colour, but more 
slender and not so tall. None of them had resem- 
blance to any of the races of Southern I^dia. 
They speak in Hindi, Telugu, and Caiiarese. They 
wear clothes dyed red with red ochre ; they seem 
poor. They do not eat the cow or bullock, but 
use the goat, sheep, hare, and other creatures; 
and the village Gullar are goatherds. Like the 
Baidar, they eat the crocodile. They do not inter- 
marry wdth the Gaddha Gullar. The Gaddha Gullar 
dwell in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. 
The men wear beards, and rear dogs and asses ; 
they bunt wild animals, and eat the jackal, 
dile, porcupine, guana, and the women beg. They 
are alleged to be thieves and dacoits. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. Properly Galli-milna. 
A form of salutation,— the embracing described in 
Scripture as falling on the neck. 

GLIL-MEDAK. Hind. Jacinth ; but generally 
understood to be an imitation gem of a deep 
orange colour. 

GULPISTA. Pees. Bazgand., Gcj., Hind. 
Galls produced on the pistachio tree (Pistacia 
vera), a native of the south of Europe and of 
Asia. They are imported in Bombay from the 
Pei-sian Gulf, and are used in medicine by the 
natives of India. — Faulkner^ Birdwood. 

GULU or Gooloo. Hind. The pod of the 
mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields a very 
useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer 
classes. 


GUM. 

Gomrne, .... . Fa. 
Gom, ..... But. 
Gummi, Ban. , Ger. , Sw. 
Goiid, . . . Guj., Hind. 
Gomma, . . Poet., It. 


Gatah pulut, . 
Goma, . . . 

Pisiriij . . . 
Banka, Jigata, 
Zamk, 


Malay. 
, , Bp. 
. Tam. 
, Tel. 
Turk. 


/UJXlXtlj ♦ » a. -w-v* I — 7 - , 

Gums and resins are divisible into gums, gum- 

resius, and resins. . , i i 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in alcohol. 

Gu 7 ?i’resms^ being compounds of gum_ and resms, 
are partially soluble in water, partly in alcohol ; 
the gummy matter being separated by one, and 
the resinous matter by the other. , 

Resins are soluble in spirits, from which they 
are in a considerable proportion separated by 
water. The resins melt on the application of. 
heat, but not so the gums. The chief gum and 
gum-resin producing plants of Southern Asia are— 


Abies Smithiana, 
Acacia Arabica. 

A. catechu. 

A. ferriiginea, 

A. lebbek. 

A. leucophlasa. 

A. modesta. 

A. odoratissima. 

A. serissa. 

A. speciosa. 

A. simdra. 

A. vera. 

A. xylopyra. 
iEgle marmelos. 
Agate grandiflora. 
Ailaiitus excelsus. 
A. Malabaricus. 
Aloe perfoliata. 
Amygdalus Persica 


Amyris commiphora, 
xinacardum occidentale, 
Armeiiiaca vulgaris. 
Artocarpus integrifolia, 
xlstragalus, s^. 

Aiigia Chiuensis. 
Azadirachta Indica. 
Balsamodendron mukul. 
B. agalloclia. 

B. myrrha. 

B. pubescens, Stocks, 

B. myrrha. 

B. Roxburgh ii. 

Bassia elliptica. 

B. longifolia. 

Bauhinia emarginata, 

B, parvifiora. 

B. retusa. 

B. Vahlii. 
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Bombax heptai^byllum ? 

B. Malabaricum. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 
Boswelliafloribimda, EndL 
B. glabra, Moxh. 

B. papyrifera. 

B. tliurifera, Goleb. 
Buchanania latifolia. 

Biitea frondosa, Roxb, 

B. parviflora, Roxh, 

B. * superba. 

Oalopiiyllum calaba. 

C. inophyllum. 

Calotropis gigantea. 
Oanarium commune, L, 

0. strictum. 

Cassia auriculata. 

Oedrela toona. 

Celtis orientalis* 

Cedrus deodara. 

Oerasus i3uddum. 
Ghloroxylon Swietenia. 
Citrus aurantium. 

C. decumana. 

0. iimetta, i2mo, 

C. medica. 

Cochlospermiim gossypium 
Cocos nucifera. 

Conocarpus latifolia, U. 
Oonvolvulits scamrnonia, JS. 
Cordia Botlui. 

Oryptostegia ^^andiflora. 
Cycas circinalis. 

Dammara orientalis, Lam, 

D. Australis. 

Diospyros embiyopteris. 
Dipterocarpus turbinatus. 
Porema ammoniacum, Don, 

D. aureum, Stocks, 

Elate sylvestris. 

Embiica officinalis. 
Eriodendron anfractiiosum 
Erytbrina Indica. 
Eupborbia cattimandu, 

E. tirucalli. 

Feronia elepbantum. 

Ferula Porsica. 

Ficus elastica. 

F. Indica. 

F. racemosa. 

Garcinia elliptica, WaU. 

Gr. mangostana, D, 

G. morella, Desv,, var. 
pedicellata, 

G. pedunculata, Roxh. 

G. pictoria, Roxh, 

Gardenia gummifera. 

G. lucida, 

Garuga pinnata. 

Grislea tomentosa. 
Holigarna longifolia. 

Hopea inicrantha, Hook. 

H. odorata. 

Hymanaea verrucosa. 

Idea resinifera. 

Inga, sp. 

Isonandra gutta. 
Liquidambar altingia. 
Macaranga Indica, Wight. 
M. tomentosa, Wight. 


M. Eoxburgbii. 

Mangifera Indica. ^ 
Marsdenia tenacissima. 
Melia azedarach. 
Melanorrboea usitatissima, 
Micbelia cbami)aca. 
Mimusops elengi. 

I M. kaki. 

Moringa x)terygosi)erma. 
Morns Indica. 

Kartbex asafoetida. 

Odina wodier. 

Opoidea galbanifera, Don. 
Opuntia rubescens. 

Pensea mucronata. 
Pbyllantbus turbinatus, 
Finns exceisa. 

F. longifolia. 

Fistacia Atlantica, 

F. Cabulica, Stocks. 

F. Kliinjuk, Stocks. 

F. lentiscus, L. 

F. vera. 

Flumieria acuminata. 
Foinciana elata, Burm. 

F. regia. 

Frosopis spicigera, 

Frunus alueba, 

P. Armeniaca, 

F. puddum. 

Fterocarx->us Dalbergioides. 
F. draco, Linn. 

F. marsupium. 

F. Walliebii, W. mid 'A, 
Funica granaturn. 

Bhus, sp. 

Salix cax>r 0 ea. 

Salmalia Malabarica. 
Sapindus acuminatus. 

F. emarginatus. 

Scbleicbera trijuga. 
Semecarpus anaoardium. 
Sipbonia, sp. 

Soymeda febrifuga, 
Spondias mangifera. 
Sterculia urens. 
Stereospermum suaveolens. 
Styrax benzoin, 

S. officinale. 

Swietenia cbloroxylon. 

S. febrifuga. 

S. mabogani. 

Syzygium Jambolanum. 
Tamarindus Indica, 
Tamarix Indica. 

Terminalia alata, 

T, angustifolia. 

T. belerica. 

T. catappa. 

TJnearia gambler. 

Vacliellia farnesiana. 
Yateria Indica, 

V. lancesefolia. 

Yatica robusta. 

^ Y. tumbuggaia. 

I Yb'igbtia antidysenterica. 

' W. tiiictoria. 

Xanthoxylon hostile, 
Zizyi)bus jujuba. 


There are two leading modifications of gum, 
one of which is represented by gum-arabic, and 
the other by gum-tragacanth. There are many 
intermediate varieties, amongst which cherry-tree 
gum may be distinguished ; and the different kinds 
of gums have been classed under the generic 
terms of arabine, tragacanthine, and cerasine. 

Gum-arabic, gum of the cherry, gum-traga- 
canth, and others, flow spontaneously from the 
branches and trunks of the trees producing them. 
The gummy matter resides in the bark and albu- 
men ; it is the nutritive juice of the plant. But 


as the wood absorbs more moisture from the air 
than the bark, and hence swells more, in conse- 
quence of its enlargement it distends the bark, 
which by the internal pressure of the wood gives 
way, and gummy matter escapes. 

A rtificied G urn. — In the process of calico-printing 
and for stiffening different goods, an artificially 
prepared gum has for some years been employed. 
Starch or fecula is, by the action of diastase — 
peculiar azotised substance formed during the 
germination of seeds — converted into a gummy 
mucilaginous substance named dextrine. It is also 
known in commerce under the name of British 
gum and torrefied starch. The term leiocome has 
been applied by Payen to a modified dextrine, 
whiter and more soluble than can be obtained by 
torrefication. It is formed by moistening 1000 
parts of dry starch (potato starch is generally used) 
with very dilute nitric acid, consisting of 2 parts 
of concentrated acid and 300 of water. The 
mixture is divided into small blocks, which, when 
dried in the air, are rubbed down, and exposed in 
a proper drying stove to a current of air heated to 
about 150° or 160°; the powder is afterwards 
well dried at a temperature not exceeding 230°. 
When well made, it dissolves in cold or tepid 
water as easily as gmii-arabic. 

Gum- Aralnc , 


Samagh Arabi, , Arab. 
Shu-kiau, . . . Chin. 
Arabische gom, * Dut. 
Gomme arabiqiie, . Fii. 
Arabische guinmi, . Ger. 
Gond, . . , . Hind. 


Gomma Arabica, . . It, 
Kaiutha, . . . Sansk. 
Gonia Arabigo, . . Sp. 

Fisini, Tam. 

Banka, ..... Tel. 


Gum-arabic is the produce of species of Acacia 
growing in Arabia, India, Upper Egypt, Senegal, 
etc. Acacia seyal, A. Ehrenbergii, A, tortilis, A. 
vera of Africa, all yield the gum-arabic of com- 
merce. That known in commerce as the finer 
gnm Senegal is said to be the produce of A. vera. 
A. albida (the K, Senegal of Wilide.), A. seyal, 
and A. Arahica also yield it, and^ the inferior 
reddish varieties from A. Adansonii. Barberry 
gum is said to be the produce of A. gummifera. 

Gum Senegal is exported from Porteiidic, Sierra 
Leone, and the French settlements on the Senegal, 
being produced chiefly in the desert country to 
the north of the Senegal. A. vera is stated by the 
authors of the El. de Senegambie to yield tlie pale 
and fine varieties, A. albida (A. Senegal, Wilide.') 
and A. Adansonii the inferior reddish varieties. 
A. Seyal, A. vera, and A. Arabica are found in 
Senegamhia. 

Barhary Gimi is exported from Mogador on the 
west coast of Africa. It is of inferior quality, 
and, moreover, a mixture of two or three kinds. 

Tho East India Gum of commerce is the produce 
of A. Arabica, A. serissa, jEgle marmelos, Feronia 
elepbantum, Azadirachta Indica, Melia azeda- 
rach, Odina wodier, and Prosopis spicigera. It 
is known as Gond, Babul gond, and Ghatti gond. 
It occurs in rounded pieces or tears, and in frag- 
ments, up to the size of a walnut or larger. It 
dissolves almost completely in water. The solu- 
tion is purer when made with cold water, and 
keeps better. 

East India Gum is exported to Europe cliiefly 
from Bombay, having been previously conveyed 
there from the coast of Arabia, and is largely of 
African origin. Some is also exported from Cal- 
cutta and Bombay by the names of Babul and 
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1 I • VI 1 /I Fa«it Indian iu roundish masses, and the latter 
Ghatti and k of ‘ firnfslies the finest yarnishes. Fre^i essence of 

also hy Acacia setissa, and by species turpentine dissolves it completely, but old tiir- 

^enem. ^ n fim I nmtine will not do so. It is stated that essence 

^ A gitm is also obtained atAhe Gape I of turpentine, digested upon siilpliur, will dissolve 

Acaefakarroo, A.liomda,andA. giraffe,andfioi j weight -kTithout letting any falls 

the A. decurrens of New Holland. ^ i ; rosemary also dissolves copal with 

According to the locality P’^duoing ^ S - readiness. An excellent varnish may be 

aTahieis known sa ^ r Pniic made by dissolving onfe part of copal and one of 

— "“■S t» »;& „«,C0 wltl. tom too 10 Ihme port, 

|um is emplojod to give '’*sto ^ ®mpm rad of the gums and resina in the 

Slks, and for cementing into cakes the various ,^tly facilitated by the discovery 

pigments used by arfasts ond of new solvents, snob as the new alcohols and 

^ tfemj-free Gum, including of pea^ and o™ Vcusole, chloroform, and others, 

anrioot frees and other species of minus, re- eiuus, u np , 

SS?= :S:1— 

Pi;K,£u 3 ,nS ton Vt -a 

collects on the branches of the trees is called if “ Fee, F. orientalis, and ¥. 
msstic in the tear, and fetches the highest pii , „ jj ^ named as its source, 

while that which falls to the ground constitute a gL-resin the product of the 

the common mastic. Mastic varnish is well known „ _ conrbadl, the courbaril locust tree 

from its transparency, and its of sSi America, introduced into Tenasserim, 

and tenacity even when fnd cSdy pmpagited. This gnm-resiu is of a 

coat on wood or on cahyas. This is due to i^he ana cawiy^f^^ 

presenoeof a peculiar resin, which does notposscs. 1 ■ translueent and somewhat unctu- 

any acid properties. , , u. . nr tears and partly in large brittle 

OKlmnimi was the frankincense used Xses‘ But the commercial article is doubtless 

ancients in their religious ceremonies. Most ^ Voduct also of the Vateria Indica or gnm- 

speaks of it in Exodus ; _ and it long formed a con- ^ yields almost a precisely similar 

Btituent in the preparation of incense. It is pio- P > ^ purposes these may be used 

ducediu India from the Boswe ha tlmnfcra, but purity is demanded, 

wLe Inime is wholly 

It 

bearing the scientific name of Balsamodendron J^Xoots, from which it _ is 

myrrha. Turkey myrrh is considered ^c s ^ jj jt ‘ig a^strong, disagreeable-smelling 

the East Indian being the second m quality I cuUoctui^ “ oourable in most Indian bazars, 
is employed medicinally as a dentnfnoe, and = much ’used by native physicians as an externa! 
the preparation of fumigating p^tilles. . ; jj j 3 J dissolved in spirits, for cleaning 

3^apacan<fi is gathered m Chete from the Astra- i European 

gate Wantha It is tegcly. employed in | fo jjdccis-^ « « I, 
calico printing, and has many uses in t*>c P ‘ g,gf,.i jq proveiiting vermin breeding in 

Catk„ is an extract rather than a gum, ^^^Xtkeitw flies from sores, 
obtained from the Acacia catechu. . ° aroma; and it is an article in the 

Gamhier has similar properties to catechu It X‘ria niedica of the village farrier. Its effect 
is ohtamed from (he Uni^na ga,mbier, andhoth o preventing the access of flies to festering wounds 
these are employed m calico printing, dyeing ete. m pi eventm i remarkable. 

(?OT)i A'i/io of commeree IS obtained from eio- c ^ term for the resins of 

carpus ermaoeus and P. marsupium,_and Buoa- _ . CTownug in India and in the Eastern 

lyptus resmuera. fr’® «®cd in medicine and ha. \ V , -j^ Bombay the term Dammer is 

been proposed to be empby^ m the arts. The , -^““1 ^ TliWhout India, Pal and 

dragons blood is fiom P. diaco. ^^ 1 ^ terns applied to all resinous substances; 

Gamhoffe is obtemed m Cey 0 “)^ ag a but the Eal of Eorthern India, and exported from 
from species of Garc u . , pmriloved the Paniab, is not similar to that of the resins of 

pigment, and in niiniature painti ,3 1 y robusta and of Y. tambiigaia, which form 

*^^?JJrSte?t&ctof a tree still tlfch^of the damm„s of India. These 
tmdetermmed and although it is of considerable are ^'eiy biittle, and aic amber coloured^ 

ShSo^ted in large quantities, Sal -tree Dammer is the resm^of A robusta 
the locality producing it is not distinctly known, and of other species. It occurb in sticks imic i 
tfLs aYessen Jingredient in many of the resetehng in t £ 

SpJrSn exudes spontaneously from two it “varies from a light yellow to a dark brown, 
treeFEhuB copTta! ted Eteocarpus copalifer, the two colours bemg very frequently found in 
tL tot being an American and West Indian, and the same lump, and giving it thcypearance ^ 
iliA HAAmSrl fin Ffisf' Indian trSe A variety of having a regular gram. It is f liable, and diffe^ 
cnufll ia obtained from iM coasts k Guinea. The from the white dammer of the western coast in its 
African kind comes toBritaih in flat fihgmdhts, inferior hardness, opacity, and its peouhax form; 
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and from the black dainmer in it>s colour. There 
are extensive tracts of Gugiilam C^^atica,) j tingles 
in the Giimsiir and Cuttack provinces. The 
Khond and Uriya races living in and near these 
jungles, vpound trees in several places, the resin 
issues, and is collected -when sufficiently solid. 
The daiiimer collected from the decayed parts of 
the tree is of a dark colour. 

P'meij Ihsin of the Yateria Indica is amber- 
coloured and very tough. It is known as Piney 
dammer, white dammer of l^lalabar, Indian copal, 
and Indian gum-anime. This resin when soft is 
Piney varnish. It is largely exported from the 
forests of Travancore and Western Ghats. 

Black Dammer of Malabar is the product of 
Cauariiim stiictinn. 

M'hiie Dammer oi Singapore occurs in fragments 
of variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant 
fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, and taste- 
less. 'join’s resin flows from the Darnmara orien- 
talis which grows on the lofty mountains of 
Ainboyna. It hangs from the branches, and re- 
sembles stalactites, the pieces being sometimes 
as large as the hand, and 4 to 8 inches long ; some 
pieces are like anime resin. This substance, in 
conjiuiction with wood-oil, makes a useful coarse 
varnish for doors, windows, etc. It is also some- 
times employed as a pitch in dockyards, and by 
farriers in the preparation of certain plasters. 
’When melted with gingelly oil, it is used for 
covering corks in bottles. 

Coivdie or Kanrie Gum, called also xiustralian 
dammer of New Zealand, is the product of Dam- 
mara Australis. 

The dammer of the Tenasserim Provinces is the 
product of three different genera, belonging to 
the wood-oil tree family, — the Yatica, the Hopea, 
and the Dipterocarpiis. 

Gum Elemi of commerce is said to be yielded 
by several species of Amyris. 

Brazilian Elemi is called also Acouchi balsam. 
It is obtained from the Icica heterophylla. 

uimerican Elemi comes from Icica icicariba; 
resin of coiirina from I. ambrosica. 

Gum Galhanum is referred to Ophoidia gal- 
banifera, Do??, Galbanum officinale, Don^ and 
Ferula galbaniflua, B 2 ih. There appear to be two 
kinds of gfdbanum, Levant and Persian. The 
Persian, which is tie one which comes to India, 
is yielded by Ophoidia galbanifera. 

Gum-elastic^ caoutchouc,, or India rubber, is 
obtained in S.E. Asia from several milky-juiced 
p>lants, belonging to different families (Sapotaceag 
Apocynacei'e, Moracese, and Euphorbiacese). 
jVssam in particular furnishes large quantities of 
India i-abber from Ficus elastica ; whilst supplies 
from Labuan are of the Urceola elastica; and from 
the Peninsula, of Cryptostegia grandiflora. 

Iso7iand7'a guita yields the famous gutta-percha 
of commerce, wliich, like India rubber and caout- 
chouc, rapidly rose in demand after its first dis- 
covery, and merchants anxiously look for new 
sources of supply. 

Gmn Saga 2 )emnn, believed to be the produce of 
an umbellifer of ^Yestern Asia, perhaps Ferula 
Persica, WilkL See Sagapenum. 

The Turpentines arc oleo -resins obtained from 
coniferous plants. Pinus x^alustris and P. tseda 
yield turpentine. Canada turpentine, or Canada 
balsam, is from the Abies balsamea. Spirits of 
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turpentine is obtained by distilling the crude 
turpentine. Campheiie is the rectified spirit. 
Turpentine is extensively employed as the solvent 
of the other resinous bodies in the formation of 
varnishes^ Its solvent powers in this respect 
render it exceedingly valuable to the artist, and 
also to the manufacturer. The rectified oil of 
turpentine has been much used as a solvent of 
caoutchouc, tt lias been stated by Bouchardt 
that the unrectified oil dissolved India rubber 
with great difficultj, whereas the oil rectified 
without water was an excellent solvent, but that 
it was rendered still better when it was distilled 
from bricks. 

Scio TurpeMine, called also Chian and Cyprus 
turpentine, is the product of a Pistacia in the 
island of Scio. It is obtained by cutting cross- 
ways with a hatchet the trunks of the largest 
trees; the turpentine runs down on flat stones 
placed to receive it, each tree yielding about eight 
or ten ounces. 

The Oleo-resins or 'wood-oils, the Gurjim oils 
of the genus Dipterocarpus, also the black varnish 
from the genus Melanorrhoea usitata, are all largely 
used ill the arts and manufactures of S.E. Asia. 
The export of gums from India during the ten 
years 1871-72 to 1880-81, ranged in value from 
£147,336 in the first-named year, to £470,950 in 
the last. In 1881-82, exports 332,393 cwts., value 
£294,685, In the eleven years 1850-51 to 1860-61, 
gum-lac, etc., to the value of from £78,642 to 
£171,646 was exported, nearly all from Bengal. 
From 1872 to 1881, the value of its exports ranged 
from £203,680 in 1873, to £755,748 in 1876.— 
AinsUe; Crazvfurd ; M^ClellancVs Tenasserim; 
Pereira ; Boyle, Prod, Res, ; Eng. Cyc , ; Hamilton's 
Senai, Hedjaz, p. 278 ; Boxh , ; Morisozi, Comp. 
Descr.; Mason; O'SJi. ; Faulkner; Vegetable 
Kingdom; Poole; Drimjs Useful Plants; Bird- 
wood's Bombay Products ; Powell 

GUMADI. Tel. Gumar, Hind. Species of 
Gmelina, G. arborea, G. parviflora ; Telia gumadi 
is G. Asiatica, Tagumuda, Gmelina parviflora, is a 
large timber tree, a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. The wood of such trees as will 
square into logs from 18 to 24 inches, resembles 
teak. The colour is almost exactly the same, the 
grain rather closer ; at the same time it is as light 
or lighter, and is as easily worked. It is used for 
the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, Dacca, 
etc., and is found to stand tlie weather witliout 
shrinking or warping, better than any other woodi 
known there. It seems to be the Gm. Asiatica. 
Gm. arborea has a light-coloured wood, close- 
grained and light, grows in the Santal jungles, 
but scarce. It is used for planks, and in con- 
structing palkees. It is tliis wood with which 
the beautiful lac ornaments are made, such as 
workboxes, envelope cases, pen-trays, etc., for 
which Suriis celebrated. — Cal. Engineers' Journal, 
July 1860 ; Bolide, MSS, ; lloxb, 

GUMATTI. Hind. Mines in Mandi, Kangra 
Hills, etc., a dirty-grey rock-salt is obtained. 

GUMBAZ. Hind. A dome, a mausoleum. 
The gumbaz covering the tombs of the Adal Shahi 
kings at Bijapur and Gogi are of magnificent 
dimensions, and in good preservation. Those at 
Kulburga are also large, but are greatly dilapid- 
ated. Those at Golconda, near Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan, over the Kutub Shahi kings, are in good 
order, though of small dimensions. Those over 


gum dragon tree. 


GUNDGURH. 


„ „ i™M» firpr under the Nizam Shah Bhairi dynasty of Ahmad- 

tho Imail Shahi of Berar Me „„ na^ur The length of this gun is 15 feet, and 

the Barid Shahi of Beder Igt^een wfbreia 2 feet 4 inches, and a full-grown man can 

bat mostly in rums; S into it. It remains on a bastion of B japur 

^^^TrSttugh tremperorMmngzeh, who and Hmd^s maTt Zlnn^ 

;« t.:r— L' B’S^LUr^S! 

the Dracaena draco, affords a concrete, astringent he Uopuri Ji of iroE welded or rather 


growing at urotava, m I Oopuri Boori is that one of the kings, wisii- 

celebrity. Its fuanches for^ mg to get his city fortified with as little expense 

time immemorial by the to himself as possible, gave each of his nobles 

religious rites. St a Sata poCn of wall and rampart to 

of the trunk in 1867 was about 78 height Lod S eSd the greatest emulation among 

not6«eeding75feet. S ^ to whose wo^ should be best done! 

not destroyed, by a gale^m the autumn of 1867. j nobles was absent at this time, 

^“omraHATTU Tn a commercial and i his return foui^.the ciy pon'Plet^ 

L vfchellhi fSkna the Moringa pterygo- build one that would surpass in lieight and splend- 

the VacheUia iarnes^M, rne nor « p 


of com, induced to facilitate threshing. 

GUMPI KAMLU or Kamawaru. Teu A Sudra 


walls of Beder in 1869. 

GUNA. Sansk. Merit, virtue ; a property, 


casl to SoXn MivXTnor^rm^^ any a quality, of whidi, metaphysically, three are 

. wmcmal. . 


stranger to enter their houses. 

GUMSUR, a hilly tract lying between Jat- ^9 
Ant OAO OPl' XT an/l lAl1<y 9,0^ 1 0^ flJld 85 5^ B., 


principal. . _ 

Satya guna, the property of truth, purity, and 


40' and 2^25' £ and longfs^ i(? and 85-5^ E., ! wisdom. ^ ^ 

in the neighbourhood of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. ; Rajo^ guna, the property of foulness, the source 

Vc\T fi lonff neriod after British occupation of the 1 of passion and error. 

Lninsula,^tL zamindar held the Gumsur country ; Tamo guna, the property of darkness, the source 
on pavment of rent. The native Chief in 1835 ; of inertness and ignorance. 

claimA exemption from civil process, also refused | Nir guna, deity abstractedly, without any of the 

“ M «'-• isr?!' tA & “Er, I ‘‘sa?-raEr “ F.«. G-m 

A form of marriage amongst 


i»u ij»j V* j - , ,r j! 

annWd by the British. In 1871 the population of 
Gumsur was 158,061. It is now a taluk of Ganjp. 


GUNA - DOSHA, 
good; Doshain,bad. 


(iumsur wasloo.uoi. it isnowaxinuis.ui vj^ujam. . — .. „ ^ 

GUMTL a tributary to the Ganges. It rises the Nair people ; the words mean for better for 
in a small lake or morass 19 miles east of the worse. See Polyandry, p. 109. , 

Swn oTpilebto^ Roots of Abrusprecatorius, 

520 feet above the sea. It runs S.S.E. into the a substitute for liquorice root. Ihe seeds aie 
Ganc^es ioinim^ 30 miles below Benares, after a used as weights by jewellers, also for neckxaces, 
course oi 4S2*"miles. In the rainy season boats bracelets, and other trinkets. They are of various 
of 4000 or 4200 inaunds burden are sometimes colours, red, and reel and black, and almost wholly 


seen proceeding down the river to Lucknow. 
It runs near Lucknow, Juaiipore, Sydapur, and 
near Chougong in Comillah. 


black. — Simmonds^ Diet. 

GUND, a plateau in X Ganara near Dandilli. 
It has a considerable forest; tract, and near Dan- 


GUM TREES of Australia are of several genera, dilh is a Negro race. ere is a succession of 
The grass gum trees, Xanthorrheea, sp., and small rapids, amounting to a fall of 120 feet m 
Kingia Auistralis, It. Br., plants of Australia, bear the Black River, but the timber can bo floated 
some outward resemblance to each other, but down, though not without some difficulty.* Ckgh. 
belong respectively to the lily and the rush GUNDA, four of anything. Like the Dam, 
families. The blue gum tree of Tasmania (Eu- the Gunda of accounts and the Guiida of piactice 


some ouewam rfsyiuuj-ttuuu tu .. - ^ 

belong respectively to the lily and the rush GUjSDA, four of anything. Like the Dam, 
families. The blue gum tree of Tasmania (Eu- the Gunda of accounts and the Gunda of piactice 
calyptns globulus) and its ally E. corynocalyx of do not TOincide See Ganda. 

South AiStralia, and other species; also Cordy- GUNDA BAROSA. Him Boswellia thunfera 
line congesta, Moreton Bay ; Seaforthia elegans, resin. 

Dammara robusta, of Queensland. GUNDAL. Sansk., Tel. Cyperus hexastachys, 

GUN. Several of the old cannon in the Peninsula Rottl Wight says the true name is Gundra, a 
of India are of great size. That with the largest fragrant grass ; also a plant bearing a fragrant 
diameter is at Bijapur. It was cast at Ahmad- seed, which, with the addition of La, ‘ what eats,’ 
naggur about a.d. 1549, by a supposed native of becomes Gundala, a name of the Chakor or Ferdix 
Constaotinople, named Rumi Khan, also Husain chakor, Grenj, which is said to eat the seeds above 
Khan, and the .bed of its foundry was still mentioned.---A7//o^, .LK/Zi?*. 
unlevelled in a.d. 1839 ; it was close to Rumi GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior to British 
Khan’s mausoleum, which had been converted into supremacy, was a stronghold of banditti, who 
a dwelling-house. The gun was dragged to Bija- infested the high road passing through Hnsan 
pur by means of elephants and bullocks. Rumi Abdul to Peshawur. At the foot of one of its 
Khan was the Mir-atish, or commandant of artillery, northern spurs, opposite to Hnrripur, is the 

im 


GTJNDIOOTA. 


GUNONG API. 


strono* village of Murree, where the Sikhs were one cubit wide, of which two or three were sewn 
several times repulsed by the mountaineers, and together at the sides, into one piece, before onering 
where Major Abbott found an asylum during an it for sale. The first kind^ intended for bedding, 
insurrection. — llec. Gov, of Indict.^ Ko. 11. is 4 to 5 cubits long and from to 3 cubits wide, 

GUNDICOTA, a town and fortress in lat. 14° and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces. 
51' N., and long. 78° 22' E., between Gooty and Secondhj, that intended for covering bales of cloth 
Cuddapah. It is on the summit of a precipice, is of the same dimensions, but is thicker than the 
formino’ the southern wall of a fissure that cleaves former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 rupees per 


a range of sandstone hills from their summit to 
their base, and the Fennar river passes through 


100 pieces. ThMly, that intended for making 
rice and sugar bags is 5 cubits long and 1^ or 


1850 

51, . 

. £158,421 

1856-57, . 

. £376,253 

1851 

52, . 

. 299,720 

1857-58, . 

. 217,092 

1852 

53, . 

. 201,667 

1858-59, . 

. 392,424 

1853 

54, . 

, 174,926 1 

1859-60, . 

. 333,977 

1854 

55, . 

, 215,346 i 

1860-61, . 

, 359,043 

1855 

56, » 

. 302,340 j 

1881-82, . 

.1,097,588 


Gunny Bags exported from India. 


the gap into the plains of Cuddapah. The district cubits wide, and ten bags cost 4 or 5 rupees, 
was ceded to the British by the Nizam iu a.d. 1800. The exports from British India of gunny bags and 
GUNGADHARA. Sansk. From Gunga, and gunnies have vastly increased. From 1850 to 
Dhara, to hold. Guiigadhara-Shastri, he who 1882 they were of the following value : — 
knows the Shastra is called a Shastri. 1850-51, . . £158,421 1856-57, . . £376,253 

G UNGAFUTR or Gangapootr, a tribe of inferior 1851-52, . . 299,720 1857-58, . . 217,092 

Brahmans (literally sous of the Ganges), found 1852-53, . . 201,667 

in RpnArps? Rif’hnr Aiir] Rhpnrnimir in 1853-54, . . 174,926 1859-60, , , 333,977 

ciiietiy 111 Benares, BitJaui, and bneorajpur in X 854.55 , ^ 215,346 1860-61, . , 350,043 

Cawiipur.-Affio? _ , . . ni, 1855-56 . . 302,340 1881-82, . .1,097,588 

GUNGAVULLY, a river of the plain of Dhar- ^ a f 

war, rises in lat. 15° 45' N., long, 75 °iO'E., and runs „ 0^824^ 23 36 7^3 

S.S.W. into the Indian Ocean ; length, 100 miles. isrtfe ‘ 1 ,, l|S8,250 ' Ultslm 

GUNGAWALLY and Sadashewghur are shipping 1876-77', . . . „ 32,859,545 64,64,808 

ports on the W. coast of India. Guugawally w'as 1877 - 78 , . . . „ 26,406,539 72,96,686 

at one time the chief place of export for Caiiara 1878-79, . . . „ 45,354,044 1,04,26,891 

timber, consequent on its position nearest to the 1879-80, . » . „ 55, JO*/, 481 l,13,20,ou4 

]\[ogadda jungle above, and to the south of the Gunny Cloths exported from India. 

Arbyle Ghat. — Gihson\'^ JJomhay Forest Report. 1874-75, . • • Rs. 20,271 

GUNGHRU, little bells fastened to a .string, i’E’^ 

wliicli is wound round the wrists and ankles, and 1877 I 78 ! ! '. 2,965,5.59 yds. 

which jmgle at every motion of the limbs. 1878-79, . . . 4,670,691 „ 5,25,646 

GUNKARI. Hind. Pewter anklets of Kulu. 1879-80, . . . 5,219,256 „ 6,08,188 

GUN-METAL. Gunny Rope and Twine exported from India. 

Stuck-goed, . . . Dct. Metallum tormentorum, Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 

Stuokgut, . , . Ger. Lat. 1874-75, . 5,009 29,404 1877-78, , 4,428 64,431 

Bronzo, It. Metal de canones, . Sp. 1875-76, . 1,362 14,632 1878-79, , 2,768 28,298 

It is used for casting statues, cannon, bells, 1876-77, • 4,535 34,759 . 1879-80, . 2,053 16,754 

frames, stands for argand lamps, ornaments, etc. GUNNYGULL, a hill ridge south of Kurnool, 


1875-76, . . 

. „ 19,258,250 

44,28,603 

1876-77, . . 

. „ 32,859,545 

64,64,808 

1877-78, . . 

. „ 26,406,539 

72,96,686 

1878-79, . . 

. „ 45,354,044 

1,04,26,891 

1879-80, . . 

. „ 55,902,481 

1,13,20,504 


Gunny Cloths exx^orted from India. 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, , . 

1877- 78, . . . 2,965,559 yds. 3,56,100 

1878- 79, . . . 4,670,691 „ 5,25,646 

1879- 80, . . . 5,219,256 „ 6,08,188 

Gunny Rope and Twine exported from India. 

Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. 

1874-75, . 5,009 29,404 1877-78, . 4,428 64,431 

1876-76, . 1,362 14,632 1878-79, , 2,768 28,298 

1876-77, . 4,535 34,759 1879-80, . 2,053 16,754 

GUNNYGULL, a hill ridge south of Kurnool, 


Rs. 20,271 
4,47,542 
6,94,643 
3,56,100 
5,25,646 
6,08,188 


Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the quantity which is seamed with great veins of pure specular 
of tin employed' varying according to the effect iron ore. See Iron. 


desired to be produced. Analysis has shown that 
ancient weapons and tools contained 8 to 15 per 
cent, of tin, medals from 8 to 12 per cent, tin, 
with 2 parts zinc added to each 100, for improving 


GUNONG API. Malay. Literally, fire mountain. 
There are three volcanoes in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago of this name, — one within the circle of the 
Banda Islands, which is a conical active volcano 


the bronze colour. The modern alloys of copper 2300 feet high. Another is north of Wetta ; and 
and tin have led to the production of a variety of the tiiird is near the W. end of Sumhawa, at the 


metals bearing different names, as soft gun-metal, 
brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent, tin, 


northern entrance to the Supi Strait. . Gunong 
Api, north of Wetta, rises six or seven thousand 


the various bell-metals, and the Chinese gong with feet above the sea. It is an uninhabited volcano, 
20 per cent, of tin, and speculum metal of 126*4 and is a great landmark for ships trading with 
of copper to o8-9 of tin.— l^omlinso??. See Alloys. China, who pass up the Ombay passage and come 
GUNNERA SGABRA, used for tarts, like the down the Flores Sea. Nila is an active volcano 
stalks of a species of rhubarb. 1700 feet high, in the E. Archipelago. It is E. of 

GUNNY. Gunong Api that lies north of Wetta. In 

Guni, ..... Beng. I Koni, Tam. 1694 a great eruption occurred, part of the crater 

Gunpat, G unipat, Hind! 1 Gona, ..... Tel. fell in, the whole island was a sea of lava, and the 
A strong, coarse sackcloth manufactured largely people J6ed to Banda; and a similar eruption 
in Bengal, for making into bags, sacks, and pack- occurred in September 1824, when all similarly 
ing generally. The material from which this is fled. 

manufactured is the fibre of two plants, Corcborus Gunong Api of the Banda group is called by 
olitorius and C. capsularis, both of which, but the French the grenade of Banda. It is a single 
narticularlv the former, are extensively cultivated island or cone of volcanic matter rising from a 


throughout Lower Bengal. Besides a large domestic, 
consumption of gunny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, 
sugar, saltpetre, etc., of the country, as well as the 
pepper, coffee, and other foreign produce, are ex- 


rocky base, and separated from Great Banda by a 
narrow channel. Since the Banda Islands were 
discovered, there have been at least 13 great 
eruptions of this volcano. That of 1820 was very 


ported in gunny bags or sacks. The kind of cloth severe ; and another occurred in 1824. The 
of which the gunny bags are made is called in strongest eruptions were in the following years : 
Bengal Ghata, in Tamil Koni, and in Tel. Goni, — 159^8, 1615, 1632, 1691, 1711, 1749, 1798, 
also Tat. It is of three different kinds, and was 1820. That of 1691 was a terrible one. The 
fornierljy woyen in pieces from three-quarters to most fatal earthquakes took place in. 1629, 1683, 



OCJNPOWPEH. 


GIJNTA BARINGA. 



mu 174r>, and 1810, Its heiglit is about 2000 
feet ’ It is covered with magnificent vegetation, 
commencing at the line where the waves cease 
heat, and cmitiiming upwards to the point 
where the lava ceases to How, being cooled by 
the air. This volcano is the curse of the group. 
The nutmeg is not cultivated, and the island is 
occupied by a few emigrants from Timor. 

Gunong Bernum is a lofty mountain 100^ miles 
north of the Lulumut group of the Malay Peninsula. 
The upper part of the rivers and many of their 
feeders are occupied by five tribes of aborigines, 
viz. the Udai or Semang, who appear to be the 
name people who are known to the Biniui of 
Johore under the name of Orang Pago, are found 
on the Segamet, Palimgan, and Kapi, tributaries 
of the i^^Iuar, and in the vicinity of Gunong 
Ledang. The Udai or Semang have not any 
other weapons than the sumpitan. This is the 
most savage of the aboriginal tribes that roam the 
mountains and forests in the centre of the Malay 
Peninsula, and upon the borders of the Malacca 
territory. 

The Jakun partially frequent the same territory, 
the lower part of Palungan, Gappam, etc., and 
extend and N.W. within the British boundaries. 
They are found at Tidong, Ayer Chlxmin, Ayer 
Itani, Darat Yassin, Uhl lUssang, and Bukit Singer. 

The Mintira^ the largest tribe, dwell around 
Gunong Bermun and the adjacent mountains. G. 
Kissam, Licha, Singwang, Kamuning, Kayu Libefc, 
and G. Garun possess the higher ptirt of both the 
western and eastern streams. 

The Sakai succeed to them in the interior, fre- 
quenting the neighbourhood of Gupong KinabuL^ 
On the H.Wf the Mintira march with t|ie BesLn, 
one of the most numerous tribes, who occupy all 
the streams flowing in that direction from Gunong 
Bermun and the mountains lying to the southward 
it.'.'V ■■■ , . 

These five tribes (as well as those inhabiting all 
the interior of the Peninsula to the north) are 
sometimes by the Malay's called Orang Binua. 

Another group are the Bermun tribes, so called 
from the circumstance of most of the streams on 
which they are found rising in the Bermun 


Gunpowder is a compound of sulphur, charcoal, 
and nitre. The sulphur and charcoal in a state of 
fine powder arc mixed with the saltpetre moist as 
it comes from the refinery. This compound, known 
as -green charge, is long and carefully ground 
under iron and stone runners. This green charge 
mixture is then milled into gunpowder under large 
ii'on runners, that used for Enfield or Snider for 
six, and fine sporting powder for twelve hours. 
It leaves the mill in a state partly of soft cake or 
mill cake, and partly of dust. These are then 
pressed into a hard cake at the rate of 70 tons on 
the square foot, and by the corning and granulat- 
ing processes it is broken up into the gTain, dried 
and glazed to the form in which it is sold as gun- 
powder. 

The gunpowder made in Madras is sun-dried on 
a black drying terrace, on which, in 1854, the tem- 
perature ranged as under at noon 


Jan,, . 130® 
Feb,, . 130 
March, 136 
April, . 132 


-156® 

-156 

-151 

466 


May, 

June, 

July, 

Aug., 


130® 

132 

150 

120 


454 ® 

454 

-160 

-150 


Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Dec., 


1S0®-164® 
136 -150 
136 -146 
96 -120 


Sir John Davies is of opinion that the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
magnetic compass had their first origin in China. 
Gunpowder was known in England in a.b. 1330. 
A discovery of Augendre, which Dr. Polil turned 
his attention to, is an explosive substance com- 
posed of 28 parts of prussiate of potash, 23 of cane 
sugar, and 49 of chlorate of potash. This mixture 
is white, and may be used as gunpowder ; it is 
lighter than commoii gunpowder, but its strength 
is greater in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each, and in the ratio of 129 to 100 for 
equal volumes. Hence only 60 grammes of white 
powder are necessary to produce the effect of 100 
grammes of black, which, moreover, leaves a 
residue of 68 grammes, while the former only- 
leaves 31| grammes. White gunpowder has 
further the advantage of not heating the gun so 
fast as the other, because the temperature of its 
flame is much lower. It is easier to manufacture, 
less hygroscopic, less inflammable by jDercussion, 
and more economical than black gunpowder. In 
India the charcoal used for making gunpowder 


mountain system, receiving accessories from it, or | is made from the stalks of the Cajaiius Tndiciis. 
joining rivers which have their source in its ravines, j In China it is made from the Oimninghamia 
Gunong Bedong, in the Natunas Islands in the ! excelsa and 0. excelsis. Gunpowder Play is the 


China Seas, in lat 4° 3' N., also called Quoin Hill. 
Another mountain in the Natunas is called Gunong 


Ranay. 

Gunong Gcdeh, or the Blue Mountains, a high 
range in Java, about 30 miles inland from Batavia. 

Pangeango rises 9954 feet, Salak 7322 feet, and 
Kaurang 6014 feet above the sea. ! 

Gunong Gedimg, about 7000 feet high, is about i Gund barunghi,’ 

30 miles E. by H. | N. from Malacca, and is also * 

called Queen’s Mount, also Mount Ophii\ 

Gunong Gerai, also called Quedah Peak, is the 
liighest hill on the Quedah main. Its summit is 
estimated at 5000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Gunong Mar-opi, a sulphureous mountain in 
Java, 2000 feet high. — Bihmore ; Horsburgh. 

GUMPOWDEE. 


Laab-ul Barut, firing matchlocks in the air in the 
East to rejoice. — Davies' China, 

GUNT. Hind. Rent-free lands. 

GUNT. Hind. A hill honey or Tartar honey. 
GUNT A. Hind. A small tank or small pond. 
GUNTA BARINGA. Tel. 


, Beng-. 
. Ddkh. 
. Sansk, 


Sirri-tekku, , , . SiNGH. 

Cliirrii-dekku, . . Tam. 
G-hantu hharangha, Tel. 


Ho-yoh, .... Dhjn., , Sandawa, Masiyu, Malay. 
Ki'udt pulver, , . Dan. . Prpeh, ..... Pol. 

Biiskruid, ^ ^ . Dot. Porpeh, .... Rus. 

i . .... F^. I Poiypr^, . , Sp., Poet. 

Sehiesspulver, , . • Geb. ] KriiV ..... Sw. 

Ikrut,.Daru, . . Bind, j Topaika marindu, . Tam. 


Tel. 


■sm 


Barunghi, 

Blioomi jombuka, 

Gunta baringa is the root of plant growing in 
the hills about Lamsingi to tlic Vf. of Yizagapatam. 
It is mentioned by Ainslic (p. 112, 1st ed. 4to) 
under its Tamil name Chiru-dekku. It is used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a febri- 
fuge. Ainslie says it is a small, knobby, somewhat 
warm, and slightly bitterish-tasted root, which the 
natives prescribe in fever and cataixhs. The 
Vyteans consider an infusion or decoction of the 
leaves and tender shoots of this plant as attenuant 
and diaphoretic. They are said to be slightly 
bitter and not unpleasant to the taste. Mr, W. 


GUNTHER. 


GURAO. 


Fei-c-usson of Colombo is of opinion that Premua foreign invaders, opposed to have been the White 
lierbacea Roxh. is tlie plant that produces the Huns. The (^pta dynasty were Buddhists, c 

nf fliAm ri'hfl.nflrao'imite, IL. made sifts to the 


Gfunta baringa. — Elliot., Flor. Andli.; M. F. o. it.; 
Ind. Anns.; Med. ScL., 1856. 


one of them, Ohandragupi^ il, made gifts^ to the 
tope at Sanchi ■which are recorded on its rail ; but 


r'lTOTHER ^Dr a'k'amerl naturalist. In their other inscriptions on the lats at Allahabad 
GLINlHiiiR, iti.. T!v,:i.flr: <.l,nw n. Hpcided tendenov towards 


VJ! X j.xxyjL*<, J-'ii. -I-*.., 4 /-i 11 

1860, Lieui-Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunther 
published a work on the fishes of Zanzibar. Dr. 

4 ... .. . H 7 • . • I n il. -L I,... Iw 7 1-1 ATI 


and Bhitari show a decided tendency towards 
Brahmanism. The following are tables of ^ the 


nnhlic^hpo a work on the tlSliCS Oi ZiauziOtir. XJI. ^ /. . 

Gunther in addition to all that he had written in | Gupta kings, according to the views of 

the proceedings of the Zoological Society and I who have made thema subject of specialstudy. 

. . ^ .7 1 oi:*A 1 QftQ lvi7Ann’lv+. nr tti.. Ti.T\.ri‘riita ti 'JClO 


other journals in the years 1860 to 1868, brought 
out seven volumes of a Catalogue of the 1 ishes in 
the British Museum. ^ 


Messrs. Fergusson and Bmgess, p. 190. 

T. Gupta, . . A^D. 318 1 VI. ICiiinaragupta,A.D. 415 

XL Ghatotkacha, . .335 vii. Skandagupta, . . 449 


e British xMuseum. ^ ^ 

r^TTMTTTT? a hi hit 16^ 12' N. and loim'. ni, Oliandragupta i., 35 p i ix, Mahendiagupta, , ^iu 

GUAiUl^, a town in lat. io iw, Qaiundra Oiinta. . 380 x. Buddliagupta, . 470 


IV. Saxnudra Gupta, . 380 x. Buddliagupta, 
V. ChandraguptaiL, 395 i XI. Banugupta, . 
Colonel Cunningham, continuous Series. 


80° 20' E., Whicli gives its name to a revenue 1 - m 

district of the Madras Presidency. A hilly tract Colonel Ciinninfrhai 

of 1000 square miles is known as the Palnad, but 

an extensive plain surrounds the Gondaveed ; ; 340 

range of hills, rising 1725 feet above the sea. nx. chandragupta i., 3G0 
The .Iniiaconda hills rise 1920 feet above the sea. jy. Samudra Gupta 

Bellnmconda, 35 miles KN.W. of Guntur, is a Parakrama, . , 383 
conspicuous hill on which, as also on the Conda- v. 4 qq 

veed hills, are remains of fortre.sses. The town of Kumarairuptr ' 
Khondinipuram, at the foot of Gondaveed, is a ‘ ])^Xalieridra, . 430 
place of much sanctity. Arzampatam and Gotta- 

pallairi are seaports. A raised ^ beach extends Professor Lasse 

from H. to S. from Chinna Ganjam towards the Gupta, Cor. . . 160 

Kistna, and a tradition says the sea once reached Ghatotkacha, . . 168 

that spot, near the town of Chinna Ganjam, and in. Chandragupta i., 195 
that Europeans traded, in a.d. 1224, to the town iv. Samudra Uupta 230 
of Frangaloodiiini, now in ruins. Earthquakes t. Chandiaguptaii., ..40 
are of frequent occurrence. The Kistna river Later 

winds round the Palnad, and at Bezwara it has i. Devugupta, . . 400 

been dammed by an anicut 3750 feet long, to ii. Chandrapriya, . 435 

irrigate 1,000,000 acres in this and the Masulipatam in. 
disteict. Several marine lagoons run along the i'- 
coast The Buddhist temple of Amraoti on the ,, 7 TDrrf w fnmT^A 

Kistna is in ruins. Compact crystalline limestones G ^ 

/7.7.7777* ritTnftn* vpfi.rfi subiect to the bakta sect ot Dn' 


I. Gupta, .... 310 VII. Skandagupta, 

Ti. Ghatotkacha, . . 340 Kramaditya, . 

III. Chandragupta I., 3G0 vill. Skandagupta, 

IV. Samudra Gupta Ladraditya, or 

Parakrama, . . 383 Lokaditya, , . 

V. Chandragupta II.; ix. Buddliagupta, . 

Vikramaditya, . 400 X. Taktagupta, . . 

VI. Kumaragupta, xi. Naragupta, Bala- 

Mahendra, . . 430 diiya, . . . . 

XII. Vajra, . . . . 

Professor Lassen, Elder Guptas. 

I. Gupta, Cor. . . 160 VII. Skandagupta, or 

IL Ghatotkacha, . . 168 Kumaragupta, . 

III. Chandragupta I., 195 vni. Mahendragupta, 

IV. Samudra Gupta, 230 and Narayaiia- 

V. Chandragupta ii., 240 giipta, . . . 


I. Devugupta, 

II. Chandrapriya, 

III. Sakraditya, 

IV. Buddliagupta, 


Later Guptas. 

. 400 Y. Tathagatagiipta, , 505 
. 435 VI. Baladitya, . . . 530 
. 460 VII. Vajra, .... 640 
. 400 


— -Fergitsson^ pp. 725-6 ; J. R. A. S., 1880. 
GUPTA VADHUTA, a mendicant branch of 


Kistna is 111 rums, uompaci crysuimne umcBtuiici:. 7 ; G- b a,. 

occur. Guntur was thirteen years subject to the bakta sect of Hindus. An ascetic Hindu 
British authority previous to the possession of the who does not avow his profession of men^canoy, 
remaining four districts of the Northern Oiroars, or wdm obseiwes its pra^ctices in secret— TFdiwi. 
vi.: Vizairanatam. Eaiaimindry, and QUPTESWARA, a title of Siva. 

GUR. Hind., 1)ukh. Unclanfied sugar ; raw 


XCXXXUlXXXXJUlg J.VW.A - , 

viz. Ganjam, Yizagapatam, Eajaimindry, and 
Masulipatam : these were acquired in 1765. But 

' 1 .1 . -1 .'xi. xi..... "Utt- T a77H 


by him as a jaghir during his life, and it was not tobacco for the hookali, from Gur, and Aku, 
until the year 1788 that the country was fin^y a l«d Vrihasnati. Lord of 


transferred to the E. I. Company. In the district 
of Guntur, in one year, in consequence of drought, 
a famine destroyed one-half of the population, 
and. caused a loss in revenue, for ten years, 
estimated at £800,000. The agricultural popula- 
tion are Teling. 

GUNYiL, the gnomon, or carpenter’s square. 

GUPTA, a Sanskrit w^ord meaning concealed or 


il, XCCll. . , . 

GUR, an epithet applied to Yrihaspati, Lord of 
the Bull, the Indian Jupiter, from Gur, preceptor 
or guardian. 

GUR.$NDA. SiNOH. A tree in Ceylon, the 
wood of which emits an offensive stench. Thuii- 
berg stated that it is neither the Sterculia feetida 
nor the Anagyris foetida. — Tennant 

GURAKHI. Make. A cow-keeper, a cow- 


biddeu, and herd ; from Go, a ^w.'and Raklma, to keep, the 

Avadhoota, to renounce. Gupti-Para, from Gupta, aomco of the GuAha “ ^ 


and Para, a division of a town. 

GUPTx^., a dynasty that ruled in India from 


GURAL. Hind. The chamois of I^langra. 
GURAH, a Kurd tribe of N. Persia. Ali-Ilahi 


Gl BTA. a dvnastv mat rinea in iiium axuiaa — r . , . « « ^ x xi ^ 

A D 31D to 405 ^ ThCT succeeded to the power of sectarian belief m Persia is chiefly confined to the 
the" Andhra When^in the plenitude of their genuine Persian tribes of Lak descent, alsp among 
nower tL whole of Northern India, with the the Guran Kurd and ainund the higher parts of 
nZtece of Guicrat, was imder their rule, and Zagi-os. Other Mahometo accuse them of prac- 

^amudra Gunta recorded on the Allahabad pillar tising rites at night; and it is generally allowed 
faamudia teupta lecorutu on luc ^4 1 Tiveserve tlieir customs a secret. They 


that the whole of Southern India as far as Ocyion 
also Assam and Ne]pak were subject to them 


, a « 

that they preserve their customs a secret. JLhey 
make use of wine and spirits, and eat swine’s 

^ , . •* V W C\’i 


also Assam anu iNeptu, wclo aiv. ir T^ 91 

Ahnnt All 465 Skaiidasupta lost Saurashtra and flesh.— p. 21. ^ 

iuhk western movinc?s by the rebellion of his GURAO. Mahi*. According to Wilson a mmed 

7enaSi BhSa, the founder of the Balabhi caste usnaUy employed as the smant of the vfllaj 

famifv Two years after this event Skandagupta temple, sweeping it, and deepng the village idol , 
S and the Sa race were dethroned by be is alsp the yillage trumpeter. In the Dekhan, 
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the Giirao is supposed to be tbo illegitimate off- 
Epring of a Brahman with a woman of another 
c4ste. They are now in very varied employ.— 
irta. SeeBaluta. 

GUK-BATAS, medicinal root of a climber 
brought to Ajmir from Dehli. Has a bad smell ; 
is considered astringent and cooling; much used 
in hoi*se mesaiih. — Gen, Med, Top, p. 135. 

GURCHANI, a tribe of Afghans on theK.W. 
frontier, many of whom live in the hills, .and some 
in the plains. They can muster about 2000 fight- 
ing men. Their hill frontage is not more than 20 
miles long, but it is intersected by about 30 passes. 
Towanis their southern limit stands the fort of 
Hurrund, a strong raasoniy structure, erected by 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near Hurrund 
is an important pass leading towards Kandahar. 
Raids of theirs were reported in 1850, 1852 ; and in 
1853 it was proclaimed tliat any of their hillmen 
found in the British territory would be seized and 
placed in confinement. In 1854 their headman 
entered into engagements to protect the passes, 
on w'hich account they received an allowance of 
li. 1000 per annum. A section of the Gurchani 
tribe arc termed Lishari, who were always ready 
to join in forays with the Murree, a more powerful 
tribe. In 1850 one raid was reported against 
them ; in 1852, one ; in 1853, four; and in 1854, 
four. These raids were not, however, successful. 
In front of the Gurchani and Lishari hills, and 
between Hurrund and Mithunkote, are plains in- 
habited by the Dresliuk, British subjects. 

GURDASPORE, a district in the Amritsar 
division of the Panjab, with 906,200 inhabitants. 
The town is 44 miles from Amritsar. 

GURDEZ, a country between Ghazni and India. 
GURDEZI, properly Gardezi, a class of Syuds 
in Jowlee of Muzaffarnagar, They claim connec- 
tion with the Barah Sadat. — Elliot, 

GURGAN, the modern Vehrean or Hyrcania. 
GURGAON, a British revenue district in the 
Panjab, lying between lat. 27° 39' and 28° 30' 
45" N., and between long. 76° 20' 45" and 77° 35' 
E.; area, 2015 square miles ; population in 1868, 
696,646. Of these are — Brahmans, 55,402 ; 
Bania, 38,214 ; Gujar, 21,818 ; Rajputs, 12,867 ; 
and Ranghar, 5883. The two last are indolent and 
thriftless cultivators. The Mina in the Gurgaon 
district are notorious for their thieving jmopen- 
sities. Devi, under the name of Si tala, as goddess 
of smallpox, forms the chief object of Hindu 
worship throughout the district. — Imp. Gaz, 
GUKGHURGA or Ghurghurya. Hind. The mole 
cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris. See Insects. 
GURGUZ, a kind of battle-axe. 

GURJABA, the ancient name of the tract be- 
tween Jambuka or Jambiisir on the Nerbadda 
and the Tapti river. The capital was named by 
Hiwen Thsang, Pi-io-mi-lo or Balmer. This is 
exactly 300 miles N. of the ruins of Balabhi. 

GURJA-RASHTRA, also Gurjaraor Gujarathi, 
a name of Gujerat. 

GUR JI, a Georgian. To say that a Persian lady 
resembles a Gurji or Georgian, is one of the high- 
est compliments to her beauty. The harams of 
Persia contain many lovely Circassians.^ — Ouseley's 
Travels^ ii. p. 61. 

GURJTJN OIL, an oleo-resinous liquid afforded 
by several species of Dipterocarpus, deep brown, 
transparent, of nauseous odour, sometimes thick 
and white. The tree grows with a straight stem 


to tlic height of 30, 40, and 50 feet before it 
throws out branches, which grow horizontally, 
and produce flowers and seeds during the rainy 
season. If the seeds fall when there is a breeze of 
wind, they are carried a considerable distance, 
but very few of them geianinate in a natural state. 
The oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, and about 4 to 5 
inches deep, and the base is hollowed out to retain 
the oil. The whole of the hollow is cleared with 
fire, without which no oil exudes ; after it is 
cleared, the oil exudes, collects in the hollow at 
the base, and is removed at intervals. The oil is 
thus extracted year after year, and sometimes 
there are two or three holes in the same tree, 
and the tree does not die. The oil is allowed to 
settle, when the clear part separates from a thick 
portion, which is called the Guad. If a growing 
tree be felled and cut into pieces, the oil exudes 
and concretes on the stem and ends of the pieces, 
very much resembling camphor, with an aromatic 
smell also. It is said that the tree yields from 3 
to 5 maunds yearly, i.e, 240 to 400 pounds, and 
the same tree will yield oil for several years. It 
is a good balsamic medicine, and is very generally 
used as a substitute for copaiba ; but it would be 
more valuable as a varnish. It is preservative to 
wood, to which it gives, with little trouble of 
application, a fine surface and polish ; it becomes, 
however, white and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had in Chittagong in large quantities at 
Rs. 10 per maund . — Local Committee^ Chittagong, 

GURKHA, a race in Nepal, with broad Chinese 
or Tartar-like physiognomy, small eyes, flat nose, 
and meagre whiskers, as well as of stout square 
make and sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every 
description of costume, and in all degrees of 
raggedness, are to be seen mingled with inhabitante 
of Kamaon, Sirmore, and Garhwal. The name is 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit Goraksha, or 
from Gao and Rakha, cowkeeper, and that the 
founder of the dynasty emigrated in the 14th 
century a.d. from Tirhut. 

The present inhabitants of Nepal are the 
descendants of successive tides of invaders from 
beyond the Himalayan range, and of fugitives from 
the plains of Rajputana and of Oudh. But when 
the Maliomedan invasions of India began in the 
nth century of our era, many Hindu princes fled 
beyond the Terai, to find a safe place of shelter in 
the valleys and recesses of the country round the 
sources of the rivers Gogra and Kosi. It is from 
the alliance of these Hindus -with the women of 
the Gurung, Magar, and other Mongol tribes, that 
the -warlike race of Nepal, the celebrated Khas or 
Gurkha, is supposed to have sprung. They had 
been settled at the town of Gurkha considerably 
to the west of Kliatmandu for some centuries 
before the year 1768, when the crisis in their 
history arrived. Their chief was on terms of 
friendship with, and nominally subordinate to, 
the kings of Nei)aL He aj^pears to have taken 
his share in the defence of the state when 
Muhammad Taghalaq strove to subject it to his 
dominion. On this occasion a Chinese army 
appeared upon the scene, and thoroughly discom- 
fited the invading force. The division of the 
kingdom into several independent districts by the 
last of the great princes of the Mai dynasty, about 
the year 1600, had paved the way for the ultimate 
success of the Gurkhas, but it was not until more 
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than a century and a half after this occurrence | 
that the opportunity presented itself. The-interyal ; 
had been taken up by feuds between the rival ; 
chiefs or kings of Bhartgaon, Khatmandu, and , 
Lalita Patan, from all of which the Gurkhas had 
kept studiously aloof- At this conjuncture Prithi i 
Narayan, who claimed descent from the ranas of 
Udaipur, was chief of Gurkha, and his authority 
was also recognised in Kamaon and Nayakot. 
The king of Bhartgaon, hard pressed hy his 
opponents, came to him with a request for assist- 
ance, and this Prithi Narayan willingly consented 
to give. But the Bhartgaon chief soon found that 
Prithi Narayan aspired to be his master rather 
than his ally, and the three kings made up their 
feuds, and opposed the Gurkha invader as the 
common enemy of all. One capital after the 
other, however, surrendered to Prithi Narayan. 
One of the kings was slain on the field of battle, 
a second died in prison, and the third fied to 
India. A small force was sent by the Governor- 
General to their assistance, but was recalled with- 
out effecting any result. After Prithi Narayan’s 
death the task of conquering the whole of the 
country was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
by Bahadur Shah, the regent of that ruler’s youth- 
ful grandson, and from that time down to the 
present the supreme administrative authority in 
the kingdom has been in the hands of a regent 
rather than in those of the king. 

Bahadur Shah, the regent, undertook an invasion 
of Tibet in the year 1791. A Gurkha army of 
at least 20,000 well-trained soldiers crossed the 
Himalaya and advanced towards the Sanpu. It 
captured and plundered Teshu Lumbo, but beat 
a hasty retreat on the approach of a large Chinese 
army. The Gurkhas were beaten in several 
battles, pursued to within sight of Khatmandu, 
and compelled to acknowledge themselves vassals 
of the Chinese emperor. The Gurkhas then 
turned their attention to the districts south of the 
mountains, when their encroachments in the 
direction of Sikkim brought them into collision. 
War broke out between the British and the 
Gurkhas in 1814, and at first the advantage was 
with the latter. But Sir David Ouchteriony, during 
the following year, restored the balance, and in 
February 1816 a treaty of peace was signed, by 
the terms of which Nepal was deprived of its 
more recent conquests, and reduced to its present 
dimensions. The Chinese sent an army on this 
j occasion to assist the Gurkhas, but it arrived too 
/ late. One of the stipulations of this treaty was 
^ that the British were to have the right to station 
’ a resident at Khatmandu. During the Afghan wars 

f of 1840-42, the resident, Mr. Brian Hodgson, 
averted a collision at the time when the Sikh 
question had reached a crisis. On the accession 
to power, in the year 1846, of Sir Jung Bahadur, 
who was the great-nephew of the regent, Bhim 
Sen Tappa, a more friendly attitude was observed 
towards the British Government, and stanch sup- 
port was rendered daring the Indian mutiny, 
and was rewarded in 1860 by the cession to Nepal 
of the Oudh TeraL 

Mr. Hodgson, the resident, in the year 1833 
wrote a paper on the advantages that would accrue 
„ to the British Government from inviting recruits 
from Nepal. ‘The Gurkhas see,’ he said, ‘in 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory 
and spoil.’ Their individual courage was repre- 


sented as not more remarkable than their innate 
sense of discipline. They possess ‘ all that individual 
confidence, each in all, which grows out of national 
victory and success.’ They had also a contempt 
for all the peoples of the plains, whom they styled 
Madhesia; and Mr. Hodgson specified 30,000 
Dakhreah, or soldiers off the roll, as furnishing 
a source immediately available. The Nepalese army 
now numbers more than 100,000 men, and the dis- 
approval of the Ediatmandu authorities to too many 
of their subjects entering a foreign service, have 
reduced the supply to a very limited extent. 
Owing to Mr. Hodgson’s representations, a Gurkha 
regiment was included in the contingent force of 
Shah Shuja for the invasion of Afghanistan. It 
was practically annihilated in the defence of 
Charikar towards the close of the year 1841- 
But after’the second Sikh war, the Gurkhas crossed 
the frontier in. numbers to join the regiments 
which had been named after them, and recruited 
to a great extent from the hillmen of Kamaon, 
ceded in 1816. The first, second, and third of 
these regiments were raised at the time of the war 
with Nepal, and did good service at Bhurtpur, 
Aliv^al, and Sobraon. They were known originally 
as the 66th Native Infantry, the Sirmur Rifles, 
and the Kamaon Battalion respectively. The 4th 
Gurkhas was raised at a later period ; and the 5th, 
or Hazara Battalion, forms part of the Panjab 
field force. Wherever there has been fighting on 
the Indian frontiers ever since the year 1838, these 
hardy troops have rendered the most valuable 
service. The whole of the Gurkha force was 
employed in Afghanistan, and three of their regi-* 
ments were included in General Roberts’ army. 
The steadiness of one regiment in face of the 
charge of the Ghazis contributed to the success of 
the day at Ahmed Khel, and another regiment 
shared with the Gordon Highlanders the honour 
of leading the supreme attack on the strong 
position taken up by Ayub Khan at Baba Wali. 
Their record of service under the Britith flag 
is the narrative of untarnished fidelity and unsur- 
passed valour.— Tou 7' in India ; Prbisep^s 
Tibet; Fraser's Himalaya Mountams, 

GURNARD, fishes of the genera Trigla and 
Dactylopterus, which have their English names 
from the grunting noise they make when taken 
out of the water. Two species, D. orientalis of 
the East Indies, and D. volitans of the Mediter- 
ranean, have the fine rays of the pectoral fins 
connected by membranes, by means of which they 
can support themselves for some time in the air 
like flying fish, and are known as the flying 
gurnard. Species of Exocetus are the flying fish, 
and a species of Pegasus is the flying horse. 

GUROH. Hind. A band or troop of fakirs. 
Thus there is the Ghistiah, Ba-nawa, the Kalandar, 
etc. Sar-guroh, leader of a band. 

GURU. Sansk. Amongst the Hindu, Jain, 
and Sikh religionists, a teacher, from Gree, to 
make known : hence, Guru-mukhi, from Guru 
and Miikhi, belonging to the mouth ; Guru-mata, 
from Guru, a teacher ; Guru-prasada, from Guru, 
a teacher, and Prasada, a favour, grace. Guru 
Padasraya, in the Hindu religion, the servile vener- 
ation of the spiritual teacher. The ten padshah 
or guru of the Sikh were — 1. Nanak ; 2. Angad ; 
3. Amaradas; 4. Ramadas; 5. Arjun; 6. Har- 
Govind; 7. Har-Kishan; 8. Tegh-bahadux ; 9. 
Harah ; 10. Govind Sing. In the Hindu religion 
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tb.«ara com.«uond.toanecde6iasticalbi8l^^^^ O^TKUU. Mahr. The thul or field of an 

andwclioftlit' Hindu secia_te a Bu^mtending|^ Malay, is the concrete 

g„,„. Those >“ve forest tree of 

teuiide, but imihe i ..iQfjigginlef, j Penang of the Malay Peninsula from Penang to 

tious or t0R«. f of Sumatra arrd of Borneo. It iscaUed 
who occasimially act ab ‘ ‘ miracles and ^ the Taban tree by tiie Malays of the Malacca, and 
jK-vukrbolHl ne gum cm ^ b/tl,, ^f Niato. 

ton^ive sniK He can c\o i rin,^ ,. 1 , mv-mnimcnd like the ch in the Eindish 


rv-storo to communion. In hk tours ho leMes 
eontribatioiis from the people of his sect, ihe 

Jains iiave theii* own guru. . . , a • •. 

Giirukkal is the head priest amongst the baiva 
sect of the south of India. Guriikkal is also a 
titular appellation of the Moplah Mahomedans 
on the S. W. coast of the Peninsula of India. 

Gururnnta, a convention of the chiefs of the 
Sikh tribes, formerly held at xiinntsar, on all 
occasions of importance. . 

Gurumukhi, a modification mf the Pevaua- 
gari alphabet devised by the Sikhs ; it does not 
differ in sharie, but the forms of many of the letters 
are interchanged. — Hist, oj IncL; Wilson, 

GII-liUHADO. UiuYA? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur; extreme heights ^2 feet. 
are oecasioually made of this wood.-— Macd. 

GUBUNG, a pastoral tribe who are liying west 
of the Magar race, on the slopes of the moiuitainB 
in Hepal, principally between Jumla and Kirant, 
at heights of 5000 and 6000 feet above the sea, 
and found by Captain Sherwill on the higher 
parts of the Singhaleela range. They breed immense 
fiocks of the Barwal goat and sheep, which they 
use for carriage. They are of a modified Mongoloid 
4:ype, and have 42 branches. They use their own 
language, which is peculiar, but little known, and 
oseS by the Buddhist priests to propagate their 
religion ; and they have also learned the Khas 
language. They have ^adopted Hinduism, but 


ill IJUIliCU iv A.J -J 

The ch is pronounced like the ch m the English 
word perch. The tree grows slowdy to from 60 
to 70 feet high, and 3 or 4 feet in diameter. Its 
foliage is of a pale green on the upper side, and 
covered with reddish-brown hairs beneath; it 
fioiirishes luxuriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot 
of hills, and in such situations, in many places, 
forms the principal part of the jungle. The natives 
had discovered its valuable properties before it 
became known to Europeans. They constructed 
from it whips, shoes, traces, buckets, jugs, basins, 
timba or draw-buckets, and vessels of various 
kinds, and thus attracted attention to the substance, 
which has since been applied in Europe to a vast 
variety of domestic and scientific purposes. Their 
method of collecting the gum, however, has latterly 
been of the most destructive kind. They fell the 
trees at once, and by removing strips of bark at 
intervals, collect indeed a large quantity of sap at 
one time, but destroy all future supplies from 
that source. The tree was formerly very abun- 
dant, but all the large timber was soon felled. 
When 20 to 30 years old, it was cut down, and the 
smaller branches cleared away. Bound the bark of 
the trunk and the larger branches circular incisions 
are made, at a distance from one another of a foot 
or a foot and half, and in a few days all the sap 
dribbles and falls into a cocoanut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of juice are then 
collected into bamboo pitchers, and carried by the 

. , T .1 , rr . 7 .‘..v 


kno-uaire Thev nave aaoptea nmauism, uu.i> 

retain also tlieir former habits and customs. They I collectors to boil it, at their huts, in large caldrons, 
eat beef, but do not use milk. The religion of i in order to steam off the water which has 
the yi'An. the Magar, and the Gurung differs only | with the juice, and to clear it of impurities. After 
according as it oonibines a greater or less degree : boiling, it assumes its marketable consistency, and 
of the Hindu opinions with those of Buddhism, i is hroughtforsale (Cameron). Pure guttapercha is 
From their energy of character, love of enterprise, i greyish white, but it is generally brought to market 
freedom from the shackles of caste, pure military i of a reddish-brown hue. ^ is ascribed to_ chips 
habits, and perfect subjectibility to discipline, of the bark which tall into the sap and give it 
thev are eminently fitted for a military life. theii- colour ; but m addition to this there are fre- 

l\ey form a tribe or clan or race in Nepal, and, quently other matters, such as saw-dust, purposely 


along with the Kirant and Magai‘, also of Nepal, 
form the principal part of the Nepal army. These 
three tribes are said to differ only in their religion, 
according as it combines a greater or less degree 
of the Hindu opinions with those of Buddhism. 
The Jarya, another tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Gurung,' wdth whom they are intermixed and 
intermarry. They are Hindu in creed and 
maimers. 

GUKU SICHEK, a peak on Mount Abu, 5700 
feet above the sea. 

GUBZ, an iron club, pointed at one end, and 
having a knob at the other covered with spikes. 
Gurz-raar is an order or guroh of fakirs. The 
members of it carry a gurz, with which they wound 
themselves to extort alms. The order is said to 
have originated with a pir named Sayid Ahmad 
Kabir. — Wilson^s Glossary, 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaianian 


introduced as adulterants. Dr. i^lontgomerie of 
Bengal appears to have first noticed the native 
use of this substance in 1842. In 1843, Dr. 
d’Almeida presented a specimen of the inspissated 
juice to the Boyal Society of Arts, and described 
some of the advantages which would accrue from 
its use. This communication led to 110 results. 
But another, made shortly after by Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, was most successful, so that by the 
united efforts of these gentlemen giitta percha 
was introduced to public notice, and by the year 
1858 about 2000 tons were annually exported 
from Singapore. In 1881, Great Britain imported 
3422 tons of it from all places. A very small 
quantity, comparatively speakiog, is to be ob- 
tained by tapping. 

Dr. Oxley says that gutta ought not to require 
an elaborate process. The simple boiling in water, 

....A £ ...X..' 1. ...T' * 
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GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaianian j and rolling out into sheets, from which all foreign 
dynasty, the Darius Hysfcaspes of Grecian history, i matter can be easily picked off, is the only process 
He was son of Lolirasb ; and the son of Gushtasp j he employed, and this, he thinks, would be generally 
was Isfandiar, the Apanda or Astyages of the | sufficient, if manufacturers in giving f heir orders 
-Greek historians. See Persian Kings. ' wnniri +.nirA nf ikA 


i 


would take the precaution of requiring that the 
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^.rticle should he strained through a cloth at the 
time of its collection-, and if they would encourage 
the natives to do this, by offering a somewhat 
higher price for gutta perclia so prepared, a 
vast deal of trouble and expense might, in his 
opinion, be thereby saved. The great peculiarity 


be unsaleable in England. A Oachar kind of 
gutta percha is also brittle, and when dissolved in 
chloroform or^ benzole does not dry so quickly 
as the commercitd article. On heating this in 
water it becomes most ductile and plastic, rather 
more so than common gutta percha. It is dissolv ed 


which rnakes gutta percha convenient and valuable by the same agents as the latter. 


for a variety of purposes is, that when plunged 
into boiling water it becomes so soft and plastic, 
as to be easily moulded into any desired form, 
and this form it permanently retains on cooling. 
It was the discovery of this quality which first 
led the Malays to fabricate it into useful articles. 


Gutta of Borneo is collected in the I^awas district 
from at least five species of Isonandra, and 
adulterated with the juice of Ficus and one or 
two species of Artocarpese. 

Gutta Podah of Billiton is vegetable wax. 

Gutta Trap of Singapore is the inspissated sap 


The juices of various trees have been brought of an Artocarpus, used for birdlime.— sSara- 
to notice as possible substitutes for guttapercha, loak; Singapore Cat. London Ex., 1862; Indian 
but none of them have been found to answer, Field, Calcutta, June 12, 1858 ; Tcmlmsm s Inc- 
not even the sap of Euphorbia cattimaiidu from tionary; BurUdge,-^.lb. See Isonandra ; Pachonti. 
the Coromandel coast, which at one time was GUTTEAH of Chittagong, a tanning substance 
considered a likely substitute. The gutta percha obtained from a bush that grows on the sides of 
from Borneo is not so much esteemed as that creeks and rivers, in low ground ’which is mun- 
from the Malay Peninsula, and donbts exist as dated with the springtide.^ It is^ cut for firewood ; 


to the identity of the trees. It seems to be a and the fishermen and shoemakers purchase it, 
practice with the peoiile who collect the gutta and take the bark off to tan their fishing nets and 
percha of the Malayan Peninsula, to mix the juices leather, and afterwards sell the wood posts for 
of several other species of Isonandra with that firewood. 

of the true Isonandra gutta. And though this GUTW A'RA, properly Gatwara, hut more cor- 


to some extent similar properties, the adulteration | Aolanea, at ter their cmet town;, aibu in Duiupuu 
allows the commercial article to be applied to | Bangiir, and in the D^xb on the opposite side of 
many purposes in the arts, from which the higher ! the Jumna. They ongm from Ghazni, 

price and the scarcity of the true gum gutta would j from which pl^'’ accompanied by the 

exclude it. There are said to be five or six species i bhat BajTO^ blacksmith Budea, of 

of Isonandra on the Koondahs of the Western i whom d^ndants are now living, and are engaged 
Ghats of India,—!. Wightiana, I. Perottetiana, 1. inj^ccupation of their fathm-s m the villages 
Gandolleana, and 1. lanceolata; and in Ceylon are ^he Gant hwarafr^^^^^ Glos,^ 

I. graiidis, and five other species. Some of the^y , G^UTZLAFF, CHARLES,^ a missionary of 
however, have been referred to other Protestant Christian religion, who resided in 

are synonyms. One in the Peninsid^J^ I- Siam and China. He was acquainted with several 
. is -now genus Chinese dialects. He endeavoured to spread 

Bassia tuH Pachonti, Christianity amongst them. He was afterwards 

etc. General Cullen brou^rf to notice the Pa- an interpreter to the British in China, and Consul 
chonti tree of Malabar, but it was not found of of Britain. He died about the year 1868. He 


much commercial value. The Dutch Government, 
while taking measures to transplant and cultivate 


greatly encouraged the Tae-ping movement. He 
wrote a Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and 


the Isonandra gutta in Guiana, discovered at | Modern, comprising a retrospect of the Foreign 


Surinam a juice-yielding tree possessed of analo- 
ggonsproperties in the Sapota Miilleri, believed 
s. ■ the bullet t|:ee of the English. 


Intercourse and Trade with China, Lond. 1834. 

GUWAR* Hind. A hard refractory bean, 
cultivated in the Dekhan, steeped, and almost 


It is a tall tree yieffiS'nS-TSe'tali. season a large entirely used for animals. 100 parts contain 
onintitv of milky iuioe.°Therteegr(?<fe-a^a4aiitiy starchy matter, 63-89 ; niteogenous, 29-80 ; mois- 
0. ‘ .J.. , ,**.1 'j.......: nrffi tnmt is siir- tnrA 11 *75: minftral constitnenta fflahl. .^*10: a.rifl 


onXh% elCTated Suations. ;iHe tnmk is sur- ture, 11-75 ; mineral co^ituents (^) 3;16 ; and 
rounded with a ring of clay, wji*i elevated edges, fetty or oily matter, 1-40. It is the fruit of the 
and then an incision is mad«^ the bark as far OyamopMS p^Moides. _ 

upa-t*. fliA milkv iuii^ immedi- GUWO UPAS, or Poisoned Valley in Java, 

i*«Vnl]ppted clay reservoir. The three miles from Balor. It is about a mile in 

ill cimr.8!^cspect3 the milk of the circumference, and 30 to 35 feet deep. Mr. 
AAW* iffnrmR a surface, which is Loudon mentions that on the 4th JulylSSO, when he 


/M clay reservoir. The 


cow* it forms a KUiacwjw, wiuuAh ao Juuuuuuiucuwuna Wictiuun uAicttwioui^yxotjw, wmcxiiau 

•enewed after ren^^F evaporation of visited it, the floor was covered with the skeletons 

+T.a iniAp' IGO of pure gutta of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, pea-fowl, and 

^ ® J . ’ ftiV uAlnmAa nf ahsinlntA all SArfa nf Tvirila A i^Afr tVirnat inf.A if. in 


'cha is obtSl^-* volumes of absolute all sorts of birds. A dog thrust into it, in 

1 d addo^^^ jhilce, separates at once i4 seconds fell on his back, and died in 18 minutes. 

" th^P yha which it contains. Sulphuric Another fell in 10 seconds, and died in 7 minutes. 

^ “mpidly than alcohol. The juice — Jam. Ed. Joiirn. xii., 1832, p. 102. 

? ^-^'V^^plated by acetic acid. This Surinam GUZ, also Gaz, a measure of length, a yard. 
S J^^^uct is sold at Amsterdam at the same 3 guz=l gut’ha, and 60 guz=:l jareeb. the 
the best gutta percha of commerce. The IlaM guz is the standard guz, or yard measure of 
^sskted juice of a large climber found by ;Mr. forty-one fingers, * instituted by Akbar. After 
^^Euian, of Munnipur, in his grant, has been much controversy respecting its length, it was 
'X>^punced inferior, inasmuch as it is sticky, and authoritatively declared by the British Govern- 
l<5omes brittle when exposed to cold, and it would ment to be 33 inches long ; and the declaration has 

1?75 


GUZANJABIN. 

been att£*nded with considerable convenieiide to 
revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 

f nz constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. 

ince the middle of the 19th century the guz is 
generally regarded as the British standard yard 
of <56 inches. — Elliot, 

GUZ ANJABIK, in the province of Kermanshah, 
is a kind of manna caused by a green fly on the 
back of the leaf of the dwarf oak. It is very 
accurately described by Diodorus Siculus. The 
Persians mix it with flour and sugar, and make 
it into little cakes, which they consider great 
dainties, and export to all parts of Asia.-— AW. 
Ferrkr^ Journ. p. 26. See Gazanjabin ; Manna. 

GUZERAT or Gujarat, the name given to the 
northern seaboard of the Bombay Presidency, 
extending from lat. to 24° 45' K, and from 
long. 69° to 74° 20' E. The term Gnzerat is 
someMmes also employed to include the peninsula 
of Kattyawar with its 180 pretty states. Guzerat 
Peninsula has the Gulf of Outch on its north- 
west, and the Gulf of Cambay on its south-east. 
The area of the whole province is stated by 
Captain Nasmyth to be 31,752 square miles, of 
which only 10,736 belong to the British Govern- 
ment, in Ahraadabad, Kaira, Panch Mabal, 
Broach, and Surat, population 2,857,731, the 
rermundet app0aining to tributary chiefs. An- 
hilwara wa^ name of three races 

that ruled in Gu^!'SrtK.|roin a.d. 696 till a.d. 
1309, when Guzerat wal^^^fe^xed to Dehli by 
Ala-ud-Din Muhammad Shan?>gi|Aixame of these 
dynasties was taken from the wK^i^Anhilpur, 
which rose to great distinction as a>^ii^ercial 
site, and with Cambay as its seaport wj " 
of India. At its height, Anhilpur was 
(or 15 miles) in circuit, within which were mal 
temples and colleges, 84 chaok or squares, 84 
bazars or market-places, with a mint for gold and 
silver coin. Col. Tod thinks it not unlikely that 
the Chaora, the tribe of the first dynasty of 
Anhilwara, is a mere corruption of Saura, as 
the ch and s are perpetually interchanging. The 
Mahratta cannot pronounce the ch ; with them 
Oheeto is Seeto, etc. He thinks the Saura princes 
of Deo and Somnath in all likelihood gave their 
name to the peninsula of Guzerat. Guzerat was 
overran in a.d. 718 by Muhammad-bin-Kasiin 
Walid’s general, but when advancing on Chittore 
he was met by Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla, says Eennell, the ancient 
capital of Guzerat, together with the wbote'^of 
that peninsula, fell into the hands of Mahmud, 
who died four years afterwards (1028), possessed 
of the eastern and by much the largest part of 
Persia, as well as, nominally, of all the Indian 
provinces from the western part of the Ganges to 
the peninsula of Guzerat. It was governed by 
Mahomedans from a.d. 1396 to 1561, as under:— 

Miizafiar Shah A.D. 1396 a.h. 799 

Ahmad Shah, .... 1412 

Muhammad Shah, . . , 1443 

Kutub Shah, .... 1451 

Daud Shah reigned one week, 

Mahmud Shah, Begara, . . 1459 

Muzaffar Shah II 1511 

Sikander Shah, .... 1525 

Mahmud Shah li., i , . . 1526 

Bahadur Shah, .... 1526 

Miran Muhammad Shah Farukhi, 1536 

Mahmud Shah in., , . . I 553 

Ahmad Shah IL, . . . ; 1561 

Muzaifar Shah liL, , , . 15^1 


815 
847 
855 

863 
917 
932 
932 
932 
943 
961 
969 
969 
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GWADUR. 

The lowland of Guzerat resembles that of the i 
Konkan, Canara, the Karnatic, and Orissa, but 1 
the interior of the province is mountainous. ^ 
The alluvial tract is a soil eminently productive, j 
and is occupied by Rajput tribes, Gujar, Kar'hi, J 
Koli, and Kunbi, all claiming a distinct origin. 
The Koli of Guzerat are descendants of aboi'iginal 
tribes who occupied the country before the Aryan 
conquests. They have long since adopted some 
parts of Hinduism. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they were a restless, turbulent 
race, despising agriculture, and living by plunder. 
Before the middle of the century they had settled 
down to be peaceful husbandmen, and the state 
of some of their villages vied with those of the 
Kunbi, In Guzerat the Kolis are of three sections ; 
the most numerous, the Tullab<Jah (639,141), then 
the Puttiuiwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur, and 
Bhabria. They are in the Baroda district, north 
to Khyrallu and Massana in the l^fahikanta, and 
form a large portion of the population. In 1883 
there were 1,003,287 in Guzerat, Konkan, and 
Bombay. They are labourers and watchmen ; and 
a few, under the name of Selottah, form escorts 
of treasure. The Guzerat Kunbi are a remarkably 
sturdy, independent race, and will often wrangle 
for days over a slight increase made in their rent. 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the town 
of Din during the past three centuries has been 
repeatedly besieged by rulers of Guzerat and the 
Dekhan, but it has continued in the power of the 
Portuguese. 

The Guzerati language is spoken in the Penin- 
sula by Rajput tribes, Gujar, Kat’hi, Koli, and 
Kunbi, all claiming a distinct origin. Guzerati 
is bounded by the Marwari a little to the north 
Deesa, to the north and 'east by the Hindi or 
i Basha of Malcolm, in Rajputana and Malwa 
respS^^fei^ly 5 and in the south it dovetails with 
Mahrati>x of -tUo Kerbadda ana 

Tapti, ^j^ing at Famp on the former river, and^ 
runmflg into the I^^r. The emigrants from Persia, ^ 
now known as Parsees, who landed io this penin- 
sula, have adopted the Guzerati language. In the 
Dekhan, Guzerati is a term applied to any native of 
Guzerat, but more especially to the traders and ; 
dealers from that country. In Bengal and Behar, > 
one subdivision of the Kurmi or agricul4jir|J.^a^^ 
is called 'Guzerati, haiingji^^^gom originally ' 
from thence, Qj^i^ossiblyfrom being of Gujar origin. 
The Mahratt'k and Guzerat Brahmans may eat 
together, but dc> not intermarry; and the first 
approach at social union is seemingly to be with 
the Mahratta and Guzerat Brahmans, amongst 
whom the influence di European knowledge has 
had more effect than "^on any of all the other 
races in India. Good scM has fallen on a good 
soil, and from a body of li^dicants, these Brah- 
mans have become active, p^rful, and useful— 
Imj?, Gaz. 

GUZZELHUTTY, aqDass runfS^up a valley in 
which the Moyar flows to the between 

Coliigal and the Neilgheriy Hills. 

GWA or Goa, on the Arakan coast, 17° 

38' 40" N., and long. 94° 38' 30" E. "l * 

GWADUR is a village on the north 
Gwadur Bay, at the foot of a range of rocks.^§, a 
electric telegraph comes overland here to 
eastward of the town, and then up and over tr ■ 
peninsula into the sea^ and then to Cape Musendom, 

■Findlay, 
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CIYPSY; 


riYratJi 


'^©ncoct, i.e. formed or concocted in tlie earth. The 
ll^y or sorts of Derbyshire gyi^sum are employed 
^udia, and -- potteries, as an ingredient in 

q the pvincip^d^f;i*.^;:;rthen ware and ]jorcelaiii, and 
/bytheChinnhai J- articles of pottery 

*tsof Agra on the common wheeL The 

'e comprises od, Vi j gypsum are reserved for orna- 

lart of the ancreir^^ vases, small statues, etc., 

;MalNva. dTm P_%siderable manufacture exists in 
The peopte^Jsum in this form generally bears the 

I alabaster; gypsum, when calcined and 
reduced to powder, can be brought to a pulley 
Mass by admixture with water, and is the well- 
known plaster-of-paris. This mass very soon sets, 
or returns to the solid iorm, giving out, while in 
the act of doing so, a considerable degree of heat. 
Advantage is taken of this in the use of gypsum 
as a material for casting and taking impressions. 

I , A white granular gypsum, suited for sculpture, 
I occurs in the Jummoo territory, and an alabaster 
' from Spiti is a hard white granular gypsum. 

■ ■'gypsum occurs in the marl beds of the Devonian 
Mt primary strata, of the Salt Range. In the 
p^ypsum of Mari, Kalabagh, and Sardi, beautiful 
ali^lar quartz crystals occur, called Kalabagh and 
yfelari dfamotids. They are transparent, milky, or 



GYFST* 

moMt ob^enely ami use the strongest expressions 
wMist atJvocating their own cause.’ Others of the 
same tribe appear to have visited Laliore in 1870. 

In a work on Bokknu, Mr. Khanikof alludes to 
three tribes established there, which, he thinks, 
belong to the gypsy race, I'hey are called Jughi, 
Me^eng, and Lull: and though outwardly profess- 
ing Mahomedanisrh, seem to have no reli^on at all. 
General Ferrier mentions that the gypies in Persia 
kml it wandering life; each band is independent; 

M esorve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar 
and with them the dirtiest habits; live 
upon next to nothing, and detest a regular life 
and a fixed place of abode. There are more than 
lh,000 families of gypsies dispersed over various 
movinces of Persia, paying a heavy tax to the 
Government, They are called Kauli, also Fal-sen, 
or fortune-tellers; also Kalbir-band, or sieve- 
makers, because this is their principl occupation ; 
these, their wives, wdio do not Inde their faces, 
Bell from door to door. General Ferrier at Rabat 
Abdullah Khan came on a camp of Kal-bir- 
teui gypsies, and the moment they perceived the 
travellers they called off their dogs, who w'cre 
replaced by the women and children, vociferous 
for alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 
for they hung on the legs, clothes, and bridles of 
the travellers, and completely hampered them ; 
they were al)soluUdy forced to comply with their 
clamorous demands. The women had sunburnt 
complexions ; they were tall, with finely developed 
forms, which they cared as little to conceal as they 
did their faces. The men were seated at a little 
distance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
unconcerned about the proceedings of their wives. 
These gypsies had the same wandering instincts 
like all others he met with in Asia. 

In Egypt, the men are mostly blacksmiths, 
braziei^, and tinkei’s, or itinerant sellers of the 
wares which are made by othei’s of this class, 
particularly of trumpery trinkets of brass, etc. 
Some gypsies also follow the occupation of phail- 
wans or gymnasts, performing feats of strength 
and dexterity. 5fany of the women are fortune- 
tellers. They dress like the females of the lower 
class, but always go about the streets with unveiled 
faces. Their cry IS, ‘I perform divination.’ Some 
of these gypsy women also cry, * Kedukk-wa-n’- 
tahir 1 ’ We tattoo and circumcise. 

Professor Sayce says (ii. p. 76) that the 
gypsies passed successively through Persia, 
Armenia, Greece, Roumania, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia, whence they dispersed towards Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Scandinavia, Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. The later researches of Potts, 
Miclosich, andotliers leave no doubtas to the Indian 
origin of the gypsies. Many of the individual words 
are identical in Gypsy and Hindustani; but the 
grammar of the first-mentioned language, as 
shown in the mutilated form which remmns in 
English Romany and the more perfect system 
of the Turkish Chingiane, is quite different from 
most of the modern vernaculars of India, and has 
but few points of contact with the older dialects. 
Somewhere about the year 420 a.d.,- a number of 


GYROCAEPUS JACQUmi. 

strolling minstrels did find their way into Persia ; 
they were called Luii, and are described by Fir' 
dusi in terms which might equally well apply t< 
a band of English Romanies. The word Luri b 
still used in Persia for strolling minstrels anc 
vagabonds; and, under the form Nuri, it is thCi 
generic appellation of gypsies in Syria and Egypt. ' 
Arab historians speak of these people under the 
alternative name of Zutt, which is with much rea-. 
son believed to be a corruption of Jat. Gypsies 
in Europe are perhaps the only race who will eat 
animals that have died a natural death. Mullo 
baiilo, or ‘ dead pig,’ is their favourite delicacy. 

In 1844, three years after the appearance of 
Borrovv's Zincali, or Gypsies of Spain, Dr. A. F. 
Pott, of Halle, issued a work, entitled Die Zig- 
eiiner in Europa und Asien. Later on, Professor 
iMiclosich of Yienna published in parts an ex- 
haustive treatise, Deber die Mundarten und die 
Wanderungeii der Zigeuner Europas ; and in 1870 
Dr. Paspati published, in French, at Constanti- 
nople, a magnificent monogram on the language 
and literature of the Turkish gypsies, with the 
title Etudes sur les Tchingianes. The Romany 
language is spoken with the greatest purity by 
the gypsies of the Ottoman empire. M. Paul 
Bataillard has also made a valuable contribution 
towards the ethnology and history of the Romany 
race, in his PApparition des Bohemiens en Europe 
(1844). Of those who have followed Borrow in 
his investigations of tlie English gypsy dialect and 
traditions, the most noteworthy are Mr, Charles G. 
Leland (Hans Breitmann), Dr. Bath Smart ; and Dr. 
Smart’s Dialect of the English Gypsies. A volume 
of ballads in Romany and English was compiled 
jointly by Mr.* Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and 
Miss Janet Tiickey. — Lane; Ferricr'^s Journ, ; Pot-- 
! tinger^s Travels; Be Lode's Travels; PescJiell; 

I Sayce^ p. 76. 

' GYPSY APPLE. Popowich speaks of th^ 
gypsy apple as a small black fruit unfit t^',^ 
eaten. A fruit was shown to Baron de Bof^ 
the forests of the Zagros mountains, on th^ • 
from Kermaushah to Baghdad, called by the 
Angur-i-Kaidi. It grows on the mazu or gall-treo^ 
of a yellowish transparent colour. On account c | 
its glutinous property, is sometimes used as glue. J 
GYRIXOPS WALLA. Gmrtn, Walla, Singi J 
A very elegant little tree, common about Bad ^ 
gam, near Galle, and the waimer parts of 
south of Ceylon. The bark yields a very stron??, 
fibre. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 303. 

GYROCAEPUS JACQUINI. Moxb. 


G. Ameiicanus, Jacq, 
G. Asiaticus, Willde. 

G. aciiminatus, Meissn. 


'la; 

G. sphenopterus, B, Sr, iq 
G. rugosus, R. Br. 

This tree is widely distributed throughout 
world. It is called Tanaku and Kamar pulk'i 
Telugu, and Zaitun in Hindustani. The wor|| . 
very light, soft, and white, and is much usfT^^^J 
Oondapilly, in the Northern Circars, for maiv 
light cavadie boxes and toys, and it takes paint ana^ 
varnish well. It is also preferred before all other ^ 
woods for making catamarans; necklaces and 
rosaries are made from the seed.— -Rox/;. f 
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